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SENATE. 
Sarurpay, September 21, 1918. 


Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 


The Chaplain, 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we have been following the path that has taught 
us the course of the pursuit of the ideal. But Thou art leading 
us on, sometimes amid the shadows and with anxious hearts, 
and yet with hearts aglow with fervor and passion for the truth 
and in anticipation of the final victory. We would rather walk 
in the dark with God than walk alone in the light. So do Thou 
give us those spiritual qualities that will ever inspire us to 
follow the gleam until the light of the victory which shall make 
free a world shall break in upon us by Thy grace. We ask for 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Thursday last, when, on request of Mr. Smoor and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Brandegee Fletcher Martin, Va. Smoot 
Calder Guion Nelson Sterling 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. New Thomas 
Culberson Jones, Wash, Nugent Trammell 
Cummins Kellogg Pomerene Vardaman 
Curtis Kendrick Shafroth Varren 
Dillingham Lodge Seoneree Wilfley 
Drew McNary Smith, Md. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Owen, Mr. Pornpexter, Mr. Toompson, Mr. TowNseEnp, Mr. 
Unperwoop, and Mr. WiLttIAMsS answered to their names when 
called. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to announce that the junior 


Senator from Nevada [Mr. Henperson] is necessarily absent on | 


business of the Senate, engaged in a conference. 

Mr, France, Mr. AsHurst, Mr. Martin of Kentucky, Mr. 
SHievips, Mr. Smrru of Arizona, Mr. Simmons, Mr. Watsu, Mr. 
BANKHEAD, Mr. Norris, 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-eight Senators 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the Sergeant at 
Arms be instructed to notify absent Senators that their attend- 
ance is needed in the Senate. 

Th e motion was agreed to. 

rhe VICE ri , EKSIDENT. . The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the order the Senate. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
McWeEttar] is necessarily absent on official business. He tele 
phoned he would be here shortly. 

Mi. SIMMONS. I wish to announce that my collea 
OvieRMAN] is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator 
California [Mr. Pueran], the Senator from 
Roninson], the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
business, 

Mr. McKerrar and Mr. 
answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF MINERAL OILS (S. DOC. NO. 280). 
The VICE PRES 


from 


Gerry}, and 
PiTTMAN] are detained on official 


RANSDELL entered the Chamber and 


IDENT laid before the Senate a communica 


tion from the Director of the Bureau of Mines, transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of the 11th instant, certain information 
relative to the production and consumption of crude petroleum 
and other mineral oils in this country, and the amount required 
for export and the estimated stocks on hand at the present tine, 
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have an- | 





| President, with the powers, 


which, with the accompanying papers, was ordered to lie on the 
table. 
THE BUILDING SITUATION, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chairman of the War Industries Board, transmit- 
ting, in response to a resolution of the 13th instant, certain in- 
formation relative to the construction and alteration of public 
or private buildings. . 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the report from the War In- 
dustries Board just submitted to the Senate affects the construc- 
tion of buildings of every sort in the country. It is a matter 
of very great importance; in fact, I think it is the most far- 
reaching order issued by any department or board of the Gov 
ernment affecting the industries of the Nation since the war 
began. It is of such great importance that I ask unanimous 
consent that it be inserted in the Recorp for the information of 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, in the near future it is my 
purpose to discuss this whole subject and its effect upon the 
country. 

The report referred to is as follows: 

War INDUSTRIES Boar, 
WASHINGTON, 
To the honorable the PRESIDENT AND SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. € 
7ENTLEMEN : On behalf of the War Industries Board, I beg to comply 
with Senate resolution 304, passed September 13, 1918, and transmitted 
10 me the same day. 

1. The only order 1 
tive to the construction and alteration of public or private buildings 
is contained in Circular No. 21, issued September 3, 1918, and supple- 
mented under date of September 10, 1918. Copies of the order and th: 
supplement are attached hereto. 

2. Said orders were issued under the authority conferred upon the 
War Industries Board and its chairman by the President of the United 
States, in a communication to the chairman dated March 4, 1918, and 
confirmed by Executive order dated May 28, 1918, whereby the War 
Industries Board was created a separate administrative agency of the 
duties, and functions set forth in the said 


promulgated by the War Industries Board “ rela- 


, communication from the President of March 4, 1918. Copies of said 


communication and of said Executive order are attached hereto. 
I beg to call particular tention to the following powers and duties 
thus specifically conferred by the President upen the board: and its 





| chairman : 


Mr. Kine, and Mr. Farr entered the | 


{a) “The studious conservation of resources and facilities by scien- 
tific, commercial, and industrial economies.”’ 





b. “The determination, wherever necessary, of priorities of produe- 
tion and of delivery and of the proportions of any given article to be 
made immediately accessible to the several purchasing agencies when 
the supply of that article is insufficient, cither temporarily or px 

| nently.” 
| e. The chairman's duty to guide and’ assist “in obtaining acce to 
materials in an; vay preempted,” and “to anticipate the prospective 


gue [Mr. | 


Arkansas [Mr. | 








needs of the sever: al supply departments of the Government and their 









feasible adjustment to the industry of the count y a n adva 
} as possible, in order that as definite an outlook and op} unity > 
yas possible may be af led the business, men of the country 

also to the ect of Congress of August 10, 1917, kuown ast 





priority of shipment 
3. In further resp 





e io Senate resolution 3204, pern it me to add: 





In carrying out the duties, with which we were thus charge: 
President, the War Industries Board and its ec} im fou 
lowing situation to exist with respect to | nd i 





facilities and su»plies: 
a. Iron and steel are gq necessary part of every completed bu 








They are necessary for plumbing, heating. ntil r, piping 1 
| ware, and mech: ani ale u — t. The direct and indirect war needs of 
this country and of our alli or the ! six months of the current year 
already exceed 24 000,000 tons and the country’s total output for th 
first six months was less than 17,000,000 ton rhe unavoidable resu 
| is that iron and steel can not be used for nonwar or less ess¢ | 
pur pose ZZ 
b. The United States Fuel Administratien, finding that the produc- 
tion of building materials consumed upward of 30,000,000 tons of fuel 


per annum, and that ther 


was a shortage in the fuel n ssary for our 
war program, curtailed very f 
I 


rially the fuel allowed for 











materiala The centinued production ef building material!s f nouwar 
and less essential projects would now necessarily be at th (per of 
productions 1 h our war progratr qui 

| ce. The Railroad Administration fit 25 per cer f ft teta! 

| tonnage moved by the railreads is buil vaterial I : ] 

| essential that the portion of this tonnag iich represents } ria ! 
needed for war or essentia. purposes should be displ d y tonnag 
which is. 

d. The United States Employment Serv finds that the n 
acute shortage in the labor ne hel for the wa Pp rau It 30 
lutely essential that labor which now ma “ which 1 
engaged on nonwar or less essential work, sl d be empl ! pon 
work which will contribute toward winning the wv 
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It is therefore evident that the building and construction field fur- 
nishes an instance calling imperatively for the exercise by the War 
Industries Board of the duty with which the President charged it, of 
conserving the resources and facilities of the country for war purposes, 
of determining necessary priorities in production and in delivery, of 
obtaining access to materiais in any way preempted, and of anticipating 
prospective war needs. 





It is clear that there is not enough iron, steel, transportation facili- 
ties, fuel, and labor to supply the direct and indirect war needs of the 


country and the nonwar needs also, and that the resources and facilities 
used in nonwar and less essential building projects can only be applied 
thereto by taking them from the war needs. 

The inevitable result of this would be failure to supply the war 
requirements of the country as they are needed. It would mean that 
nouwar and less essential needs would be produced at the sacrifice of 
wir needs, with the consequent postponement of the day when the war 
aan and when American lives will be freed from the hazards of 
yattie. 

The attached orders were promulgated by the War 
as a necessary means of avoiding this unhappy result. 

These orders were only issued after the nearly six 
given by the resolution of March 21, 1918, which is 
in Circular No. 21, : 

Attention is also called to the fact that before Circular No. 21 was 
issued numerous conferences were held between the board and the 
manufacturers of the principal building materials. The latter appre- 
ciated fully the situation as briefly outlined above and heartily agreed 
to cooperate with the board in carrying into effect the spirit of the 
resolution of March 21, 1918, and to that end to enter into the pledge 
set forth in Circular No. 21. 

‘The manufacturers, however, felt that, not having the country’s 
war program before them, it was impossible for them to determine 
what building projects were essential and what were less essential. 
They felt that the War Industries Board should determine this ques- 
tion as definitely as possible and should pass upon doubtful cases for 
them. 

Accordingly the board did determine what were essential projects, 
defining them in paragraphs numbered (1) to (5), inclusive, of Circu- 
Jar No. 21, and projects of this character may proceed as therein ex- 
plained. Other building projects are not prohibited but may likewise 
yroceed if the local council of national defense, which is primarily the 
aa best fitted to judge, finds them in the public interest or essential, 
and if this finding is approved by the War Industries Board. Building 
projects which do not measure up to these standards must be deferred 
until the war program is fulfilled. If they are not, the due fulfillment 
of the war program will be impossible. 

The orders referred to are very much in the interest of the public, 
because they will prevent the public, including the trade, from plan- 
ning or undertaking byilding projects and then, after plans or commit- 
ments have been made, finding that the war program makes it impossi- 
ble to secure the materials necessary to complete them, 

Moreover, the trade itself will find that because of the enormous 
housing and other construction work which the Government itself is 
undertaking a large part of the trade’s facilities will simply be trans- 
ferred to new lines of building activity. 

Finally, the operation of the selective-service acts will much more 
than has already been the case directly affect the amount of labor 
nvailable for the building trade and for other industries. Even with 
increased efficiency and female labor the natural outcome of this condi- 
tion must be to curtail and reduce the volume of any given business 
not connected with the war program. As far as it is possible to do so, 
the less essential industries are being converted to more essential ac- 
tivities, but there will be a certain percentage of these industries which 
ean not be so converted, Therefore the volume of business in the less 
essentials will be reduced, and with this reduction there will come a 
corresponding reduction in taxability. 

It is not only the policy, it is the clear and simple duty, of the War 
Industries Board to see that the war program of the country is met, 
and this program must be met now, when its needs are upon us. ‘This 
duty must be fulfilled, even if its fulfillment entails industrial loss in 
this country, as it does human loss abroad. 

I have the honer to remain, 








Industries Board 


months’ warning 
quoted at length 


Bervarp M. Barvcu, 
Chairman War Industrics Board. 
[P. ¢. Form 40.] 
[War Industries Board, Priorities Division. Circular No. 21.] 


NONWAR CONSTRUCTION, 

all manufacturers, jobbers, distributers, dealers, and consumers of 

building materials: 

‘s far back as March 21, 1918, the following resolution was unani- 

mously adopted and given wide publicity by the War Industries Board : 

*“ Whereas it has come to the notice of this board that new industrial 
corporations are being organized in different sections of the United 
States for the erection of industrial plants which can not be utl- 
lized in the prosecution of the war; and 

“ \Whereas plans are being considered by certain States, counties, cities, 
nud towns for the construction of public buildings and other im- 
provements which will not contribute toward winning the war; 
aml 

“Whereas the carrying forward of these activities 
ulilivation of labor, materials, and capital 
war purposes: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the War Industries Board, that in the public interest 

all new undertakings not essential to and not contributing either di- 

rectly or indirectly toward winning the war, which involve the utiliza- 

tion of labor, material, and capital required in the production, supply, 

or distribution of direct or indirect war needs will be discouraged, not- 

withstanding they may be of local importance and of a character which 


T 


involve 
required 


will 
urgently 


the 
for 


should in normal times meet with every encouragement; and be it 
further 5 
“Resolved, That in fairness to those interested therein, notice is 


hereby given that this board will withhold from such projects priority 
assistance, without which new construction of the character mentioned 
will frequently be found impracticable, and that this notice shall be 
given wide publicity, that all parties interested in such undertakings 
may be fully apprised of the difficulties and delays to which they wilt 
be subjected and embark upon them at their peril.” 


Since that time the manufacturers of the principal building mate- 
rials, including paving brick, face brick, common brick, hollow tile, 
cement, and lime, have agreed to cooperate with the War Industries 
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3oard in carrying into effect the spirit of the foregoing resolution, and 
the individual manufacturers have signed and filed wiih the Priorities 
Division pledges, in writing, substantially as follows: 

“ The undersigned hereby pledges itself not to use, nor, so far as lies 
within its power, permit to be used, any products of its manufacture 
now in, or which may hereafter come into, its possession or control, 
Save (a) for essential uses as that term has been or may be defined 
or applied from time to time by the Priorities Division of the War In- 
dustries Board, or (b) under permits in writing signed by or under 
authority ef such Priorities Division; that it will make no sale or de- 
livery of such products to any customer for resale until such customer 
has filed with it a similar pledge in writing; and that it will use its 
utmost endeavor to insure that its products shall be distributed solely 
for essential uses.” 

Similar pledges are exacted by manufacturers from their customers 
who purchase for resale. 

That all interested in the. manufacture and sale of building materials, 
as well as those interested in building projects of every character, may 
have a clear definition of or a ready means of ascertaining the uses to 
which such materials may be put, and be advised of building projects 
which may be prosecuted during the war with the approval of the War 
Industries Board, this circular is issued, 

Structures, roads, or other construction projects falling within the 
following classifications are hereby approved, and no permits or licenses 
will be required therefor : 

(1) After having first been cleared and approved by the War In- 
dustries Board, those undertaken directly by or under contract with 
the War Department or the Navy Department of the United States or 
the. United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. the 
Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transportation of the United States 
Department of Labor, or the United States Housing Corporation ; 

(2) Repairs of or extensions to existing buildings involving in the 
aggregate a cost not exceeding $2,500; 

(3) Roadways, buildings, and other structures undertaken by or under 
contract with the United States Railroad Administration or a railroad 
operated by such administration ; 

(4) Those directly connected with mines producing coal, metals, and 
ferro-alloy minerals; and 

(5) Public-highway improvements and street pavements, when 
pressly approved in writing oy. the United States Highways Council. 

No building project not falling within one of the foregoing classes 
shall be undertaken without a permit in writing issued by or under 
the authority of the Chief of the Nonwar Construction Section of the 
Priorities Division of the War Industries Board. 

Should one contemplating building conceive his proposed project to 
be in the public interest or of such essentiality that under existing 
conditions it should not be deferred, then he will make a full state- 
ment of the facts in writing, under oath, and present same to the local 
representative of the Council of National Defense, applying to such 
representative for his approval of the proposed construction, Should 
such local representative approve the construction project, he will 
promptly transmit the application, stating clearly and fully his reason 
for approving saine, to the chairman of the State council of defense for 
his consideration. If approved by the latter, he will transmit it to 
the Chief of the Nonwar Construction Section of the Priorities Division 
of the War Industries Board, Washington, D C., for consideration, if 
need be further investigation, and final decision. Should the appli- 
cation be finally approvel by the Priorities Division, a construction 
permit will issue which will constitute a warrant to manufacturers and 
dealers who have taken the pledges of cvoperation above mentioned to 
sell and deliver building materials required in the construction of the 
licensed building project. 

While it is not the policy of the Government to unnecessarily inter- 
fere with any legitimate business, industry, or construction project, it 
must be borne in mind that there is an imperative and constantly in- 
creasing demand for labor, material, and capital for the production and 
distribution of direct and indirect war needs, to satisfy which much 
nonwar construction must be deferred. A full realization of this fact 
by all loyal and patriotic citizens, including State and municipal authori- 
ties, is all that is required to postpone such construction activities as 
interfere with the war program. ‘The State and local representatives 
of the Council of National Defense are with confidence depended upon 
to fully acquaint the whole people of these United States with the 
pressing need for the most rigid economy, measured not only in terms 
of dollars but in terms of labor, materials, and transportation service, 
The construction projects which must now be deferred may be under- 
taken when we shall have won the war and will then furnish employ- 
ment to the returning artisan now on the battle front as well as those 
who will then be released by strictly war industries, 

Yours, very truly, 


CX 


Epwin B. PAkKER, | 
Prioritics Commissicncr. 
Approved, 
Beexarp M. Banvucn. 
Chairman War industrics Roard 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 3, 1918, 


SUPPLEMENTARY CIRCULAR OF SEPTEMBER 10, 1918. 


Circular No. 21 issued by the Priorities Division of the War Industries 
3oard under date of September 38, 1918, dealing with nonwar con- 
struction, applies only to projected buildings and not to those already 
begun. Where a substantial portion of a building has already been 
constructed, manufacturers and distributors of and dealers in building 
materials may continue to furnish such materials for the completion 
of such buildings pending further action by the War Industries Board. 
The local representatives ef the Council of National Defense are re- 
quested to make surveys of all building activities in their respective 
territories and report same as promptly as possible to their State 
chairmen, together with their recommendations concerning the neces- 
sity for the continuance of such construction or deferring same until 
after the war. The State chairmen will in turn forward such reports, 
with their recommendations, to D. R. McLennan, Chief of the Nonwar 
Construction Section of the Priorities Division of the War Industries 
Board, Washington, D. C, 

Tue Wuite House, 
Washington, March 4, 1918. 

My Dear Mr. Barvuen: I am writing to ask if you will not accept 
appointment as chairman of the War Industries Board, and I am 
going to take the liberty at the same time of outlining the functions, 
the constitution, and action of the board, as I think they should be now 
established. 
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The functions of the board should be: 

(1) The creation of new facilities and the disclosing, if necessary, 
the opening up of new or additional sources of supply. 

(2) The conversion of existing facilities, where necessary, to new 
ses. S14 
; (3) The studious conservation of resources and facilities by scien- 
tific. commercial, and industrial economies. 

(4) Advice to the several purchasing agencies of the Government 
with regard to the prices to be paid. 

(5) The determination, wherever necessary, of priorities of produc- 
tion and of delivery and of the proportions of any given article to be 
made immediately accessible to the several purchasing agencies when 
the supply of that article is insufficient, either temporarily or perma- 
nently. 

(6) The making of purchases for the allies. 

The board should be constituted as at present and should retain, as 
far as necessary and so far as consistent with the character and pur- 
poses of the reorganization, its present advisory agencies; but the 
ultimate decision of all questions, except the determination of prices, 
should rest always with the chairman, the other members acting in a 
cooperative and advisory capacity. The further organization of advice 
I will indicate below. 

In the determination of priorities of production, when it is not pos- 
sible to have the full supply of any article that is needed produced at 
once, the chairman should be assisted and, so far as paar guided 
by the present priorities organization or its equivalent. 

In the determination of priorities of delivery, when they must be 
determined, he shonld be assisted when necessary, in addition to the 
present advisory priorities organization, by the advice and cooperation 
of a committee constituted for the purpose and consisting of official 
representatives of the Food Administration, the Fuel Administration, 
the Railway Administration, the Shipping Board, and the War Trade 
Board, in order that when a priority of delivery has been determined 
—_— i { be common, consistent, and concerted action to carry it 
nto effect. 

In the determination of prices the chairman should be governed by 
the advice of a committee consisting, besides himself, of the members 
of the board in.mediately charged with the study of raw materials 
and of manufactured products, of the labor member of the board, of 
the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, the chairman of the 
Tariff Commission, and the Fuel Administrator. 

The chairmen should be constantly and systematically informed of all 
contracts, purchases, and deliveries, in order that he may always have 
before him schematized analysis of the progress of business in the 
several supply divisions of the Government in all departments. 

The duties of the chairman are: 

(1) To aci for the joint and several benefit of all the supply depart- 
ments of the Government. 

(2) To let alune what is being successfully done and interfere as 
little as possible with the present normal processes of purchase and 
delivery in the several departments. 

(3) To guide and assist wherever the need for guidance or assist- 
ance may be revealed; for example, in the allocation of contracts, in 
obtaining access to materials in any way preempted, or in the dis- 
closure of sources of supply. 

(4) ‘To determine what is to be done when there is any competitive 
or other conflict of interest between departments in the matter of 
supplies; for example, when there is not a sufficient immediate sup- 
ply for all and there must be a decision as to priority of need or 
delivery or when there is competition for the same source of manu- 
facture or supply or when contracts have not been placed in such 
a way as to get advantage of the full productive capacity of the 
country. 

(5) To see that contracts and deliveries are followed up where 
such assistance as is indicated under (3) and (4) above has proved 
to be necessary. 

(6) To anticipate the prospective needs of the several supply de- 
partments of the Government and their feasible adjustment to the 
industry of the country as far in advance as possible, tn order that 
as definite an outlook and opportunity for planning as possible may 
be afforded the business men of the country. 

In brief, he should act as the general eye of all supply departments 
in the field of industry. 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, 

Mr. Bernarp M. Baruca, 

Washington, D. C. 
EXECUTIVS PROCLAMATION OF MAY 28, 1918. 

T hereby establish the War Industries Board as a separate adminis- 
trative mgency to act for me and under my direction. This is the 
board which was origiaally formed by and subsidiary to the Council 
of National Defense under the provisions of an act making appropria- 
tions for ta: support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes, approved August 29, 1916. 

The functions, duties, and powers of the War Industries Board, as 
outlined in my letter of March 4, 1918, to Bernard M. Baruch, Esq., its 
chairman, shall be, and hereby are, continued in full force and effect. 


Wooprow WILson. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House disagrees 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12923) to 
supplement the second liberty bond act, as amended, and 
for other purposes, agrees to the conference asked for by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. Kircnrn, Mr. Henry T. Ratney, Mr. 
Dixon, Mr. Forpney, and Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania managers 
at the conference on the part of the House. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. NELSON presented the memorial of C. D. Shepard, of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, relative to the income-tax situa- 
tion for United States citizens residing in Canada, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of Charles F. Falk, of Two 
Harbors, Minn., and the twemorial of M. D. Martin, of North- 


Wooprow WItson, 
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field, Minn., remonstrating against the proposed increased tax 
on nonbeverage alcohol, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from the Northern Display Advertising Co. of Minnesota, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., and a telegram in the nature of a memo- 
rial from C. A. Marshall, of Duluth, Minn., remonstrating 
against the proposed tax on outdoor advertisements, which were 
referrec to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Rosenthal & Falk, of Crooks- 
ton, Minn., and a memorial of Sam M. Field, of Moorhead, 
Minn., remonstrating against the proposed tax on shoes selling 
for more than $10 per pair, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of local branch, Rail- 
way Mail Association, of Kansas City, Kans., praying for the 
fixing of a standard day of empk yment for railway postal 
clerks, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 


He also presented a memorial of the bar association of 
Wyandotte County, Kans., remonstrating against the proposed 
scheme of loca! board compensation and appropriations provid- 
ing for the payments therein proposed, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Loyal Legion of the State 
of Kansas, of Topeka, Kans., praying for the creation in the 
War and Navy Departments of a roll designated as “ Civil War 
volunteer officers’ retired list,’ which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Mr. DREW. I present the memorial of Hon. Henry W. 
Blair, a resident of the city of Manchester, in my State, which 
I ask to have printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America: : 


I have the honor to inclose letters to the late lamented Senator Gal- 
linger and to the Washington Times bearing upon the important sub- 
ject of illiteracy in this country which he proposed to use in the 
further discussion of a bill reported by Senator Smitu of Georgia in th« 
way of contradiction and explanation of highly misleading statements 
made in debate by himself and other Senators on the bill on the 25th 
day of last March, and perhaps on other days. Of this he emphatically 
assured me at least four different times, but the debate was not resumed 
and other opportunity did not occur during his lifetime. I also inclose 
brief additional matter, as follows, upon the necessity of the future 
general education of the masses of the peeple of the world if this war 
is to result in the destruction of autocracy and lasting democratic goy- 
ernment and desirable peace 

I respectfully request the insertion of this in the Recorp and appro- 
priate action as an act of justice to the memory of Senator Gallinger 
as well as to the truth of history, as my letter to the Washington 
Times clearly shows. From the nature of things the subject matter 
must dominate any rational action by an international conference or 
alliance, which must end this war and establish democracy as the 
ruling form of government among the nations of the earth. 

Very early action would seem to be necessary or the errors will! be- 
come history and fair corrections would have the same publicity as the 
original errors of fact in debate. 

The action of the “unspeakable Turk” in destroying existing 
schools—English, American, French, and even Russian schools—even 
while war is waging, and their proposed perpetual extinction shows 
that our enemies comprehend the nature of this war better than we do. 

The following item was recently published in a local newspaper : 


“Tus Hacce, NETHERLANDS, June 29. 

“Djemal Pasha, Turkish ambassador in Syria, one of the most in- 
fluential leaders of the Young Turks, stated recently in an interview in 
a review called “ German Policy” that all American, English, French, 
and Russian schools in Syria and Palestine already had been closed and 
he would never allow them to reopen after the war. 

“ He regarded this as an indispensable step toward the rooting out of 
entente influence in the post-bellum period. Jewish colonization, he de- 
clared, was equally injurious and he would do his utmost to oppose it 

“The review, dated June 8, has only just arrived through a secret 
route. It is believed the German Government forbade sending copies 
abroad, owing to its anti-Jewish character.” 

Whatever else is neglected or delayed iet the Congress and the Presi- 
dent seasonably attend to this. No public man has done it or proposed 
it to my knowledge. 

The foremost man on earth has stated the issue in this war to be the 
overthrow of autocracy; that is, government of all by the few; or by 
democracy, which is the government of the people by themselves 

This is government of the people, by tne people, for the people. Al! 
else is tyranny or the mob. But for this issue we have no business in 
this war. - 

There can be and there shall be no permanent peace on earth among 
men until the people Know enough to govern themselves 

Autocracies govern by force. Democracies must be even more intel- 
ligent than tyrannies or kings. for there must be intelligent force exer- 
cised by the nasses of the people in government by democracies. The 
majority of the people will seek their own good. Intelligence only is 
death to autcera-'y. 

Of what use is a peace which dees not require that every child born 
into the world of every nation and for all generations shall be forever 
entitled to be vested with the right to a good, common-school education 
at the public expense? This much at least. It is the cornerstone of 
democracy. 
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The expenditure in common schools of one-hundredth part of the loss 
in treasure to date would have prevented eny war, to say nothing of the 
blood of men and of the works of thousands of years of civilization with 
unknown billions yet to come, which not only would have prevented any 
war but would have qualified every child for liberty and would have 
established the system all over the world. 

Nothing but the good government and the increased productive power 
which democracy alone can give will prevent the bankruptcy of nations 
by debts contracted and damage already done. 

For God's sake and for man’s sake proclaim the right of every child 
born into the world to a free commcn-school education as the first and 
indispensible condition of peace. 

You alone can do it for you are the most powerful intelligent human 
force, and therefore you alone have the opportunity and beyond all the 
love and respect of mankind and with these the responsibility. 

If it be not done this war is but a preliminary skirmish to what is to 
come. And our country and those representing it will be forever dis- 
graded and destroyed without remedy. 

Letter to Hon. J. H. Gallinger: 





WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6, 1918. 
Hion. J. H. GALLINGER, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator GALLINGER: In debate upon the Senate bill to ap- 
propriate $50,000 for the education of soldiers too illiterate to read their 
military manuals or to understand orders from their officers, reported 
unanimously from the Committee on Education on the 25th of March, 
reference was made by you to the Blair education bill, to the effect that 
if it had become a law such an appropriation would have been unneces- 
sary, and you believe that the amount proposed to be expended by the 
Blair bill was some six or seven million Eehoss. 

Senator SmitH withdrew his bill before any reported action and 
moved the passage of a House bill appropriating the same amount, 
to wit, $50,000, for the same purpose, 

Upon the House bill there was some debate preceding its passage by 
the Senate in which marked general lack of information in regard to 
the scope and purpose of the Blair bill became evident, of which his- 
torical justice requires a brief correction—sufficient at least so that the 
wide discussions of that measure, which continued for 10 years in the 
Congress and the country, may not be lost in further deliberations upon 
the most important question which concerns our country and the world, 
to wit, the removal of illiteracy from the masses of the people in order 
that democracy may maintain itself against autocratic power. 

There will never be permanent peace until the common school is a 
world-wide institution. The action of March 25 upon the Senate bill 
was promptly reported in the Washington Times and the press gen- 
erally. I at once wrote a letter to the Times, but before it could be 
published the second debate, which was upon the House bill, had 
occurred, and it became necessary to ask its publication, with slight 
enlargement, in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD as an act of justice to all. 

I shall very highly appreciate the exercise of your proverbial courtesy 
in this matter, and remain, as eyer, 

Your friend, 
(Signed) Henry W. Bratr, 

Letter to the editor of the Washington Times: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 26, 1918, 
To the Epttor OF THE WASHINGTON TIMES, 


Dear Sir: In your issue on the third page, under the head “ What 
Congress did yesterday,” I find education for illiterates now and under 
the Blair bill, * #* Senator Smitu of Georgia called up the sub- 
ject of educating illiterate drafted men. Senator Gallinger dex- 
terously reminded him that the Southern States had defeated the 
cir bill for eradicating illiteracy at the South at national expense. 
The subject went over without recording the fact that the solid South 
objected to the Blair bill as intended to apply chiefly to colored Re- 
publicans, when it was said they were too illiterate to vote. I wrote 
every line of the Blair bill and did what I could in a 10-year war to 
secure its passage. 

It applied equally to all flliterates, white and black. as shown by 
the census of 1880, north and south throughout the whole country. 
believed it more important to educate the white illiterate than the 
colored, because there were more of them, and also because the negro 
could never rise through the strata of white ignorance above him until 
education had dissolved it. I was therefore more anxious for the educa- 
tion of my own race, and still am so, than for that of colored illiterates. 
Both should go on together. 

The motives of its author and of its supporters generally were not 
political. Education of the illiterate white people and their children 
would make twice as many Republicans as educating the colored alone, 
The bill was not intended to apply to the colored Republicans chiefly, 
but to all alike; and, combined with State funds, the same amount 
of money was provided for each illiterate. 

There was then, as now, an immense, growing and most dangerous 
mass of illiteracy at the North as well as at the South. 

If the bill had become a law there would be no need of educating 
700,000 white soldiers so that they can read their manuals and under- 
stand orders while they are fighting and dying to establish democracy 
and free schools everywhere else save in their own country. 

Lastly, a large majority of the Southern United States Senators ond, 
I believe, in the House, although it was not brought to a yote in the 
liouse, strongly supported the Blair bill. 

No greater speeches were ever made in the Senate than by Senators 
Lamar, Pugh, Garland, Hampton, Jackson, Gibson, Vance, George, Ran- 
som, Barbour. and many others, all for this bill. 

No pretended history was ever more falsely written than that of the 
Blair bill. 

In my firm belief its defeat cost Tom Reed the Presidency. Booker 
T. Washington and great influences behind him, after having supported, 
did their utmost to defeat the Blair bill. 

The bill proposed temporary, but not permanent, aid, $120,000,000 
during the 10 years of its operation under State’administration, averag- 
ing $12,000,000 yearly, when it was believed the schools would become 
self-sustaining in all the States. This aggregate was reduced to $80,- 
000,000, as finally amended, when it was defeated for the want o?7 one 
vote in the Senate. The United States had no supervision or control 
further than to see that the law was complied with or the funds for- 
feited to the use of other States. 

It is not strange that you have been misled in regard to this im- 
portant measure of a past generation, for its inside history is com- 
paratively unknown; but these errors are so serious and the subject so 
increasingly and permanently of world-wide importance if this war is 
to be wor and not wasted, that I could not honestly permit them to 
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pass uncorrected. Temporary national and international aid to com- 
mon schools is the foundation and guaranty of free institutions, and 
their only sure defense against autocratic and anarchistic power. Here- 
after the education of children will be considered as important as be- 
getting them, for without moral and intellectual training either autoc- 
racy or anarchy wili render human existence an eternal curse. 

The discussions of the Blair bill were the turning point in the great- 
est of all wars, that for the spread and preservation of the public-school 
system for the free education in the common branches of knowledge of 
every normal child born into the worid. 

There will never be pe peace on earth until the principles of 
the Blair education bill are made the basis of unity in the treaties and 
conventions which are to control the future relations of men. The com- 
mon or public school will always insure a virtuous and intelligent ma- 
jority as the governing force in a democracy. Common schools for the 
world! International agreements efficiently enforced need guarantee 
nothing more, for once established self-interest will always maintain 
them in the several nations. 

Let us then have peace, but not until we have free common schools, 
for without them there can be no irue democracy. 

The passage of the Blair bill would have cost $80,000,000 as finally 
amended, but it would have prevented this war; it would have saved 
the world to date, $120,000,000,000 of money and millions of lives, and 
there can be no estimate of what is to come. It would have doubled 
the wealth of the South, if not of our whole country, and it would have 
established free schools as the missionary societies spread Christianity 
all over the world, and free democratic institutions forever. What a 
field for private charity, like the Bible and other great socicties! 

A blunder may be worse than a crime in its consequences. To re- 
peat a blunder is always a crime. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Henry W. BLair. 

Wherefore your petitioner, a citizen of the United States, residing in 
the city of Manchester, in the State of New Hampshire, respectfully 
memoralizes the Congress and ers that the several prayers of his 
memorial be granted, and especially that the present war shall be waged 
until systems of free common schools are established throughout all 
nations who will adhere to them, are parties to a democratic peace which 
shall be pledged forever to maintain them. 

Henry W. BLarr, 
Room 801, Colorado Building. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., September 18, 1918. 

N. B.—‘“ In the several nations ” and “ what a field for private charity 
like the Bible and other great societies ” ! not in original letter. 


THIRD LIBERTY LOAN, 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, on April 27 of this year the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] delivered an address at my 
home in Brooklyn on the then third liberty-loan drive. That 
speech was afterwards printed in the Recorp. I am just in re- 
ceipt of a copy of a letter from the gentleman who had charge 
of that meeting, addressed to the Senator from Oklahoma, which 
I ask permission to have inserted in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

MANUFACTURERS’ Trust Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., September 19, 1918. 


Hon. T. P. Gore, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR: The address delivered by you during the third 
liberty-loan drive acted as and was, indeed, an inspiration to all those 
who heard your message. The sentiments expressed should surel 
help in bringing about successful results in the flotation of the fourt 
liberty loan. 

We must have no double allegiance, no divided loyalty, no fifty-fifty 
fidelity. Each and every person should participate to the full extent 
of his capacity and do his “ bit” by subscribing now for bonds. rm 

Brooklyn will again help to put the fourth liberty loan “ over the top. 

Sincerely, 
NATHAN §. Jonas, President. 
THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I send to the desk a memorial, 
which I ask to have read and printed in the Recorp. This 
memorial is signed by the president and the secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Association and the different 
members of what is known as the market committee of that 
association. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, was it the request that the 
memorial be printed in the Recorp or that it be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry? 

Mr. KENDRICK. It was that it be read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request was that the memorial 
be read and printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall have to object toe that. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah to explain his objection. This is a very 
brief memorial and it is signed by the representatives of thou- 
sands of people who are interested in the live-stock industry. 
I think the Senator from Utah will remember, for he is on the 
Committee on Printing, that I have not transgressed the rules 
of the Senate by asking to have either petitions, memorials, or 
any other form of document printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the chairman of 
the Committee on Printing, the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
SmitHu], has just entered the Chamber, and I am quite sure 
that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Krenprick] has heard the 
statement which has been so many times made by the Senator 
from Arizona in relation to the printing of petitions and memo- 
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rials in the Recorp. If we print one, we might as well print all 
of them that come; and if we print all of them that come to the 
Senate, the Recorp will be more than half filled with petitions 
and memorials. The Senator from Arizona has stated time and 
again that he intended to object to the printing in the Recorp 
of all petitions and memorials unless they fell under the prac- 
tice; that is, that they come from municipalities, from officials 
of a State, or from a State government. That has been his 
attitude and that has been the attitude of the Committee on 
Printing. It is therefore my duty, not my pleasure, I will say 
to the Senator, to object to the printing of this memorial in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall this memo- 
rial be printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, before that motion 
is voted upon I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. Par- 
liamentarily, should not the motion to print come from the pro- 
ponent? I have noticed, in reading the Recorp, that the Chair 
puts the question whether or not the proponent presses the 
question to a vote in the Senate. I therefore desire to ask 
whether it is the duty of the Chair, under the rule, to put the 
question without the motion being made by the proponent him- 
self? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that the Senator 
from Wyoming would not have presented this memorial and 
asked to have it printed in the Recorp unless he desired that 
that should be done. On objection, the Chair thinks it is the 
duty of the Chair to submit the question to the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I desire that the 
Chair shall bear with me for just a moment on that proposition, 

There are many Senators who feel impelled to ask unanimous 
consent for printing matter in the Recorp because that re- 
quest has been made of them. A Senator himself can not do 
less than ask for what the petitioners request him to do. Then, 
if the Senator presenting the petition is satisfied with the ac- 
tion of the Senate and with our effort to prevent the encrmous 
expense of this public Recorp, he is ready to abide by that de- 
cision of the Senate; but if the Chair puts the motion, al- 
though the Senator originally preferring the request is not 
pressing it, it puts on the committee and those who are trying to 
protect the Recorp from this expense the double burden of 
watchfulness and of the frequent calling of the roll that 
otherwise would not happen unless the Chair, on his own 
motion, puts the question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Well, two such matters have gone 
in the Recorp this morning without a word being said. 

Mr. SMOOT. Petitions? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. There is not very much 
watchfulness here. The Chair is going to stand by his ruling. 
All in favor of printing the matter in the Recorp will say “ aye.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. No; let us have a division. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I ask for a yea-and-nay vote. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WEEKS], which I transfer to the junior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. BENET] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHerMAN]. In his 
absence I transfer that pair to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hitcncock] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harp- 
ING]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). The junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is 
absent on account of illness in his family. I am paired with 
him during that absence. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. THOMAS (after having voted in the negative). I notice 
the absence from the Chamber of the senior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumper]. I have a general pair with 
that Senator. In his absence I transfer the pair to the Senator 
from California [Mr. PHELAN] and will allow my vote to stand. 

_ Mr. WALSH. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hotuiis] and vote 
yea, 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I transfer my pair with the Senator fron 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PreNRosE] to the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Roprnson] and vote “ nay.” 

_ Mr. LODGE. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. SmiruH]. I transfer that pair to the junior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. Bargp] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. SmitrH]. I transfer that pair to 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] and vole 
oT nay.” 

Mr. CALDER (after having voted in the affirmative). Ihave 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GeEkryY]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. GorF] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
should like to inquire if the senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. SMITH] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. STERLING. I have a general pair with that Senator 
and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. In his absence I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNsON] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmiryH] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BeckHAmM]; and 

The Senator. from Indiana [Mr. Watson} with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr]}. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 29, nays 12, as follows: 

YEAS—29. 





Ashurst Jones, Wash, Norris Trammell 
Calder Kendrick Owen Vardaman 
Culberson King Poindexter Walsh 
Drew McKellar Pomerene Warren 
Fletcher MeNary Ransdel! Wilfley 
Guion Martin, Ky. Shafroth 

Henderson Nelson Sheppard 


Jones, N. Mex. New Thompson 
NAYS—12. 

Brandegec France Simmons Thomas 
Cummins Lodge Smith, Ariz. Townsend 
Dillingham Shields Smoot Williams 

NOT VOTING—55. 

Baird Gronna Lewis Sherman 
Bankhead llale McCumber Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Harding McLean Smith, Md. 
Benet Hardwick Martin, Va. Smith, Mich. - 
Borah Hitchcock Myers Smfth, 8. Cc. 
Chamberlain Hollis Nugent Sterling 
Colt Johnson, Cal. Overman Sutherland 
Curtis Johnson, 8S. Dak. Page Swanson 
Fall Kellogg Penrose Underwood 
Fernald Kenyon Phelan Wadsworth 

‘relinghuysen Kirby Pittman Watson 
verry Knox Reed Weeks 

Goff La Follette Robinson Wolcott 
Gore Lenroot Saulsbury 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this question the yeas are 29, the 
nays are 12, with 5 Senators present paired and not voting, 
There is not a quorum present. The Secretary will! call the roll 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


swered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Martin, Ky. Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead France Myers Smith, Md. 
Borah Guion Nelson Smoot 
Brandegee Hardwick New Sterling 
Calder Henderson Norris Thomas 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Underwood 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Pomerene Vardaman 
Cummins Kellogg tansdell Walsh 
Curtis Kendrick Shafroth Warren 
Dillingham King Sheppard Wilfley 
Drew Lodge Shields 

Fall McKellar Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. GERRY entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. KIRBY entered the Chamber and answered to his name, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The pending ques- 
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tion is whether the petition presented by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Kenprick] shall be inserted in the Recorp. On that 
question the yeas and nays have been requested and ordered. 
The Secretary will call the roll 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I havea 
general pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], 
which I transfer to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gorr] and 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement of my pair and its transfer as on the pre- 
vious vote and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement of my pair and its transfer that 
1 made on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who is absent. I 
transfer my pair to the Senator from Illinois [Mr,. Lewis] and 
vote “ vea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru] to the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). Announcing the 
same pair and transfer as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN], which I transfer 
to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock] and vote “ yen.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harpine]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Fre~rnGHuysen]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senater from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortts] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Repeating the 
nannouncement made upon the last call, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAvULsBURY]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernatp] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JoHnson] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmirH] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REerep]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SurHertanp] with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BeckHam]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Delaware |[Mr. Wo.cotTrT]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN], the Senator from Arkansas | Mr. Ror- 
INSON], and the Senator from Nevada [Mr, PirtMAN] are de- 
tained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 14, as follows: 

YEAS—39. 





Ashurst Hardwick Martin, Ky, Shafroth 
Calder Henderson Myers Sheppard 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Sterling 
Culberson Jones, Wash, New Thompson 
Curtis Kellogg Norris Trammell 
Drew Kendrick Nugent Vardaman 
Fall King Owen Walsh 
Pletcher Kirby Poindexter Warren 
Gerry McKellar Pomerene Wilfley 
Guion McNary Rausdell 
NAYS—14. 

Bankhead France Simmons Townsend 
Brandegee Lodge Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Cummins Martin, Va. Smoot 
Dillingham Shields Thomas 

NOT VOTING—43. 
Baird Harding McLean Smith, Md. 
Beckhain Hitchcock Overman Smith, Mich. 
Benet Hollis Page Smith, 8. C. 
Borah Johnson, Cal. Penrose Sutherjand 
Colt Johnson, 8. Dak. Phelan Swanson 
Fernald Kenyon Pittman Underwood 
Frelinghuysen IKKnox Reed Wadsworth 
Goff La Follette Robinson Watson 
Gore Lenroot Saulsbury Weeks 
Gronna Lewis Sherman Wolcott 
Hale McCumber Smith, Ga, 


So Mr. Krenprick's motion was agreed to. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The memorial presented by the 
Senater from Wyoming | Mr. Kenprick] will be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Porestry. 
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The memorial is as follows: 


A MEMORIAL REGARDING THE REPORT OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION ON 
MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 


To the President of the United States, to Congress, and to the Federal 
Trade Commission: 


The live-stock producers of this Nation in a spirit of loyal service wish 
to give their utmost efforts to assist our Government in winning this 
war. The most practical service which we believe they can render is to 
produce an adequate supply of meat animals for the military and 
civilian needs of ourselves and allies, and to aid in opening the channels 
of distribution so as to free the industry completely from practices 
which have encouraged the growth of monopoly and special privilege. 

fhe market committee of tne America National Live Stock Associa- 
tion were fully conversant with the critical meat situation at home 
and abroad, and the menace to the food supply ef the Nation which 
existed when the President on February 7, 1916, directed the Federal 
Trade Commission to make its investigation, and later, on March 18, 
1918, when, at the earnest solicitation of Mr. Hoover, he appointed a 
committee of five capable members of his own official family te determine 
a “positive national live-stock policy.” The extremely unsatisfactory 
conditions prevailing in the live-stock business fully justified the action 
of the President in beth instances, as well as the action of Congress in 
appropriating the necessary furds. 

After carefully considering the report of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the American National Live Steck Association, through its market 
committee, and on pehalf of the live-stock producers of the country, de- 
sires to express to the President, to Congress, and to the commission its 
deep appreciation of the fearless, convincing, and constructive summary 
of the report of the commission on the meat-packing industry and to 
express its belief that both producers and consumers should unite in 
vigorous support of the prompt epactment of appropriate legislation to 
carry into effect constructive puticies and remedics of the character rec- 
ommended by the commission. 

The misrepresentation of the recommendations, which has been given 
widespread publicity, must not be permitted to mislead either Congress 
or the people. The commission did not recommend that the packing 
plants of the five large packers should be taken over by the Government. 
It did recommend that these packers should be deprived of the means by 
which they have acquired and maintained thelr monopolistic control of 
the live-stock markets and of meats and a constantly Increasing list of 
other food products. It did recommend that the transportation, ter- 
minal, and distribution facilities of the country should be taken out of 
the hands of the monopolists and be made available on equal terms to 
open competition. 

We have also carefully considered the report of the committee of five, 
and thoroughly indorse the idea of a positive national live-stock policy. 
It must be berne in mind, however. that the repert of the committee 
of five is essentially a war measure, while the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission relates more especially to the permanent conditions that 
should prevail after the close of hostilities. While we deeply regret that 
the report of the committee of five did not touch on the great question 
of production, we especially commend that portion of it which dealt with 
the necessity for a uniform system of accounting in the packers’ in- 
dustry, the regulation of steckyards and commission men by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the advisability of greater publicity regarding 
wholesale prices of meats, and the need of an investigation into the con- 
ditions of the retail trade; and we strongly urge the early appointment 
of a commission clothed with ample power to imvestigate thoroughly 
this situation and present a definite pian for a simplification of retail 
distribution which will assure the cousumer a wholesome meat supply 
under a system free from waste and needless expense; and, most im- 
portant of all, we indorse the need of a revision of the packers’ license, 
being thoroughly convinced that the welfare of fhe live-stock industry 
and the consuming public demands effective regulation of the packers’ 
entire business instead of only a portion. 

We therefore respectfully, but earnestly, urge the prompt and favor- 
able consideration by Congress of the remedies recommended by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

Tl. A. Jastro, Chairman, 
Ehpwarp L. BURKE, 
Dwient B. TeEARD, 
Joseri M. Carry, 
Henry C. WALLACE, 
BE. C. LASATER,, 
W. R. S1rupss, 
Members of Market Committee of American 
National Live Stock Association, 
Ike T. Pryor, President. 
T. W. ToMLINSON, Secretary. 
Wattrer L. Fisuer, Counsel, 

Adopted September 17, 1918. 

Mr. ASHURST subsequently said: Mr. President, I may be 
in error, but I should like to inquire if under the motion a 
few moments ago to print in the Recorp the memorial pre- 
sented by the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenveick] 
it was not to be read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, no; printed in the Recon. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am satisfied. I am not complaining. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Very good. Then let us go on, 
Are there further petitions and memorials? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to give notice to 
the chairman of the Committee on Printing that hereafter I 
shall not object to requests to print in the Recorp. Senators 
‘an present stuff that will require . thousand pages of the 
Recorp each day, as far as I am personally concerned. I do 
not want the chairman of the Printing Committee to expect me 
hereafter to object to anything being printed in the Recorp. 
Let us notify the country that the ConeressionaL Recorp is 
open to exploit the views of anyone upon any question. 

ACTIVITIES OF BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, there is before the Senate a reso- 
lution calling for a certain report from the Custodian of Alien 
Property, which has not yet been made to the Senate, I believe, 
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although I understand the facts called for have been furnished 
to Members of the Senate. I do not think the record in that 
“ase would be complete without the publication of the follow- 
ing, which I am informed is a correct copy of a letter which 
emanated from the White House last spring, a few days before 
politics had been officially adjourned. p 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no resolution here calling 
upon anyone to make a report on this question, the Chair will 
state. If the Senator is presenting it as a memorial, the Chair 
will ask if there is objection to having it read. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Do I understand that the Senator presents 
a memorial or a letter? 

Mr. LODGE. Let it be read. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If it is not a petition, it is not in order, 
and I raise a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will sustain the point 
of order. 

Mr. NEW.. I present it as a memorial, as a part of my 
remarks, and should like to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is out of order. He 
has no right to make remarks. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. Petitions and memorials are in order. 


“TWO THOUSAND QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS.” 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask 
the Secretary to read a communication which I have received 
in relation to the matter brought up by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopcr] the other day concerning the circulation 
of the book entitled “Two Thousand Questions and Answers,” 
and then I should like to make a remark about it. I ask that 
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the name of the writer be omitted in the reading. I am willing | 


to give it in confidence. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair | 


hears none, and the Secretary will read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
New York, September 16, 1918. 
Ilion. Frank B. DRANDEGEE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. BranpEGer: I have just received from the Review of 


Reviews Co. a circular letter offering a book called “Two Thousand 
Questions and Answers About the War” to those who subscribe to the 


Review of Reviews or renew their subscriptions. The envelope bearing | 


this matter bears on the front the following words in large black type: 

“Q. Did the Germans warn the passengers on the Lusitania?” 

That this is an insidious form of German propaganda there can be 
no doubt, and I bring it to your attention, believing that you will deal 
with the matter appropriately and vigorously. 

Very faithfully, yours, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President. I understood from the 
matter that was inserted in the Recorp here to-day at the time 
when the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopée! brought 
this question to the attention of the Senate that this book, 
Two Thousand Questions and Answers, had been revised 
so that it was fit for publication and circulation. If this revised 
edition is being circulated through the United States mail, or 
if the prospective or circular advertising it is being circulated 
through the United States mail with that question on the enve- 


lope, it is perfectly evident what the intention is. It is the in- | 


tention to convey the impression to the reader that if the 
passengers on the Lusitania had been warned by the Germans 
the Germans had a right to blow up the Lusitania and murder 
the men, women, and children who were aboard her. That is the 
intimation and the sole purpose of asking the question. 

I do not know whose business it is to stop the publication from 
circulating through this country, and therefore I trust that if 
there is a Government official charged with the duty, bringing 
the inatter to the attention of the Senate will cause him to take 
some action in the premises. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I have a short petition here, 
which is in four lines, as follows: 
To the United States Senate: 

As a citizen of the United States who believes the world ean not be 
made safe for democracy while American women are denied the vote 
in the name of justice I urge the immediate adoption of the Susan 
RB. Anthovy suffrage amendment to the Federal Constitution by the 
United States Senate. 

I will state that the petition is signed by several thousand 
citizens of the State of Colorado. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to the 
Cominittee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator might. just 
names printed. , 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not care to have the names printed, 
but will say that among the signers are inany of the most emi- 
bent and prominent citizens of our State. 


as well have the 
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COMMITTEE SERVICE. 
Mr. WARREN. 
committee service. 
First I ask that the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Cunris] 
may, at his own request, be relieved from further service upon 
the Committee on Canadian Relations; that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Caper] may, at his own request, be relieved 
from further duty upon the Committee on Indian Affairs; and 
that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] may, 
at his own request, be relieved from further service upon the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Justice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT ‘The Cbdair hears no objection, and 
the Senators named are excused from further service upon the 
committees indicated. 

On motion of Mr. WARREN, it was 


Ordered, That the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Drew] be 
assigned to membership on the following committees: Library, Printing, 
Indian Affairs, Canadian Relations, Expenditures in the Department of 
Justice. 


Mr. President, I ask for an order regarding 


DISINTERMENT OF BODIES. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. From the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia I report back favorably, without amendment, 
the bill (H. R. 12429) to authorize the health officer of the 
District of Columbia to permit the disinterment of the hodies 
of Eliza Hill Bowles, Bernice Worthen Bowles, and Bessie 
Vivian Bowles, and I submit a report (No. 573) thereon, and 
ask for the present consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bili? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the health officer of the District of Columbia 
be, and he is hereby, authorized, under such directions and precautions 
as he may adopt. to permit William ©. Bowles to disinter. remove, and 
reinter the bodies of his deceased chillren, Eliza Hill Bowtes, buried 
October 7, 1893; Bernice Worthen Bowles, buried October 18, ISU; and 
Bessie Vivian Bowles, buried October 18, 1895; all of whom died from 
diphtheria and were buried in Congressional Cemetery in said District, 
but such permit shall not be issued unless there has been filed in the 
health department of the District of Columbia a permit from the proper 
governmental authorities at the place where the reinterment is to be 
made, authorizing said interment there of the said remains. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without «amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 4990) regulating the personnel in the Court Ar- 
tillery bands: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4951) fixing a limitation of time for bringing suits 
against the United States in certain cases; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 4952) granting an increase of pension to Jelhn B. 
Way (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 4953) granting an increase in appropriation to all 
State and Territorial soldiers’ and sailors’ homes from $100 
per year for each inmate to $150 per year for each inmate 
thereof; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

SARAH A. STAPLIN, 

Mr. BRANDEGER submitted the following reselution (S. Res. 
308), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate and ordered to be printed : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay from the miscellaneous items of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate to Sarah A. Staplin, sister of William 
Gardiner, late assistant clerk to the Committee on Pacific Ratlroads of 
the United States Senate, a sum equal to six months’ salary at the rate 
he was receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to be cone 
sidered as including funeral expenses and all other allowances. 

DEEP WATERWAYS SYSTEM FROM DULUTH TO NEW YORK. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I submit a Senate resolution 

and ask unanimous consent to proceed to its present considera- 


| tion. 


The resolution (S. Res. 309) was read, as follows: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce, together with the Chief 


| of the Division of Inland Waterways of the Railroad Administration, 


is hereby directed to furnish for the use of the Senate such information 
as is available from public or private sources, withon expense, concern- 
ing the advantage and valne to the commerce of the country of the 


, acquisition, construction, and maintenance of canals connecting Lake 


Erie with Lak» Ontario and the latter lake with the Hudson River by 
way of the New York State Barge Canal from Oswego to Troy, to com- 
piete the deep waterways system from Duluth to New York, such report 
to include, so fur as available, estimated costs of development of 
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same, respectively, as 30-foot deep canals, what relief will be thereby 
afforded to lines of existing rail transportation, the extent to which 
such canals would probably be utilized by the commerce of the country, 
the incidental value thereof as assisting the national defense, and any 
other economic advantages and uses such canals would serve. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator from New York tell me 
the other authority besides the Secretary of Commerce? 

Mr, CALDER. The Inland Waterways Division of the Rail- 
road Administration. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have not the slightest objection to the 
resolution. It occurs to me, however, that inasmuch as it calls 
for estimates of expenses, and so forth, the Army engineers 
ought te be consulted in the matter. Perhaps the Secretary of 
Commerce can consult them. I assume that it would incur some 
expense to make the survey and estimate. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, this resolution is almost iden- 
tical with one adopted by the Senate a few days ago at the re- 
quest of the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Sautspury] 
dealing with other inland waterway matters. I doubt if the in- 
quiry will be an expensive job. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the reselution? 

Mr. FLETCHER. If it merely calls for some consideration 
of the matter and some investigation and report by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce it might be profitable to have it undertaken, 
put I gather from the reading of the resolution that it eontem- 
plates an estimate of the cost of a 30-foot canal connecting the 
Lakes and the Hudsen River. Ide not see how that can be done 
unless you have a very extensive survey and a pretty expensive 
investigation. Does the resolution contemplate that there may 
be an appropriation to do the work? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The resolution says “ without ex- 
pense.” Is there objection to its consideration? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection to getting the infor- 
mation. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not object to this 
resolution, but Senators may have forgotten that some four or 
five years ago the Senate passed a resolution requesting the 
President to enter into relations with the Canadian and British 
Governments looking to the construction of a waterway for 
ocenn-going ships fronr Duluth to Montreal, covering a large 
portion of the distance contemplated in this resolution, but also 
vontinuing it farther, to the city of Montreal, where they al- 
rendy have ansrocean way. I wish we might know exactly what, 
§f anything, was done with the former resolution, which I in- 
troduced, and what action the President took in reference to it, 
because I believe it is of the very greatest importance. It is 
well known that Canada has been discussing a deep-water canal 
system to connect the Great Lakes with the St. Lawrence River 
by way of the Ottawa River route, which I think would be most 
unfortunate to the United States. 

I happen to know, Mr. President, that this matter has been 
receiving very serious consideration in the Dominion. It has 
been interfered with somewhat on account of the war. There 
is a party or a division of people in Canada who want an ocean 
ehannel by way of Lake Erie, through the Welland Canal en- 
larged, and to Lake Ontario. Another party wish to keep the 
cihal altogether on Canadian territory and therefore propose 
to connect Green Bay and the Ottawa River with the St. Law- 
rence. Senators can realize how important it is that the 
former should be encouraged by us because it would be no less 
beneficial to Canada and of great benefit to the United States. 

I wish that this question might be considered seriously, be- 
cause I can conceive of nothing that is more emphasized even 
in this time of war by our country’s needs. 

It would very largely solve the question of transportation 
rates; it would relieve freight congestion; it would be a wmili- 
tary advantage by furnishing a cheap and efficient outlet to the 
sea, the demonstration for the need of which has been made so 
many times of late. 

We have had this matter investigated by Army engineers, 
surveys have been made, and volumes of engineers’ reports have 
been made with reference to the work. While one of the most 
complete reports advises that the expense would be very great, 
yet more recent information shows that that waterway could be 
developed for ships at practically no expense to either country. 
A few years ago a New York corporation wanted to build a dam 
for the purpose of develeping water pewer in the Long Svo 
Rapids. The proposition then submitted was that it would con- 
struct dams under plans approved by the Army engineers of the 
United States in such a way as to subserve the interests of 
deep-water navigation, and without expense to the Government. 
I sincerely hope, Mr. President, that the proposition, which is 
not involved in the one presented by the Senator from New 
York, but in the one that was brought up the other day, which 
proposes to allow some corporation, or the Government itself, to 
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develop water power in the St. Lawrence River purely for power 
purposes, will not be looked upon with favor unless there can 
be associated with it the navigation project. It is a look into 
the future, but it ought to be observed. We ought to take into 
consideration the interests ef beth countries. It is a mutual 
proposition; it is in bewndary waters, and to preserve good 
feeling between the two countries the problem ought to be inter- 
national and ought to be solved jointly. The two countries 
must work in harmony, for their interests are common. There 
is no valid reason why ships of deepest draft should not ply. 
between Liverpool and Duluth. The administration should ex- 
ercise the power which it already has to take the preliminary, 
steps in this great improvement. I do not object to this resolu- 
tion because it is somewhat along the lines of the project I have 
mentioned—it has in view an ocean way from Duluth to the 
foot of Lake Ontario, and there remains only the distance be- 
tween Ontario and Montreal, in the St. Lawrence River, to be 
improved, and that is the natural water outlet for our foreign 
commerce. Nature has builded it for us, practically, although 
there are some obstructions to be removed; but those obstruc- 
tions will themselves furnish the means of financing the de- 
velopment. 

I repeat, it is a big proposition, and it is one that I had hoped 
would be submitted to the International Waterways Commis- 
sion or to the Canadian Government itself, for it would have 
been welcomed. There is not any doubt about it. I know 
somewhat the sentiment over there. The question ought to be 
eonsidered, and by both Governments. It ought to have re- 
ceived practical attention long.ago. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I desire to say, in reply to tha 
remarks that have been made by the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. TowNsENp], that a short time ago I read in the public 
press that a company had made application to the International 
Waterways Commission for the improvement of the Soo Rapids, 
in the St. Lawrence River, and that the commission had granted 
them the right to make the improvement. Their improvement, 
as I recall it, was to create a water power and to leave the 
main channel of the St. Lawrence River in good navigable con- 
dition. It was stated that the Canadian Gevernment had ob- 
jected to the preposition on the ground that it was a matter that 
did not belong to the commission, that it was beyond the juris- 
diction of the commission. I simply refer to the subject be- 
cause it was called to my attention. 

Now, I want to say a word to my friend, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. CaLpEr]. I am not opposed to his resolution, 
I am in favor of it, but I think he is calling on the wrong de- 
partment for the information. The Commerce Department is 
not the department that has any data of any practical value at 
hand in reference to the matter. His reselution ought to be 
addressed to the Secretary of War. The Engineer Corps of the 
War Department has ample data, and, in many cases, has esti- 
mates of the cost of such improvements. As to the very propo- 
sition to which the Senator refers in respect to a route from the 
barge canal up into Lake Ontario and from there around on the 
American side by way of Buffalo, I think the Senator will find 
a report of the engineering department in respect to that subject. 
If the Senator desires to secure the information and the data 
for which he asks in the resolution, I think it would be a mistake 
not to address it to the War Department. If it were my reso- 
lution and I wanted that information, that is the department to 
which I would address it. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, answering the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Netson], I might say I was prompted to prepare 
the resolution in the way it has been presented because a reso- 
lution which was adopted a few days ago on motion of the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Sautsspury], dealing with inlané 
waterways, was directed to the Department of Commerce, I 
added the Inland Waterways Division of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, of course, because I know they are miking a study of 
the proposition involved in my resolution. If, however, it is the 
judgment of Senators here that the information can best be 
obtained from the War Department, I have ne objection to sub- 
stituting the War Department for the Department of Commerce. 
I know that the other resolution was addressed to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and that prompted me to frame this resolu- 
tion in the same words; but if the Senator, in his wide experi- 
ence, thinks it is better for the War Department to handle the 
matter, I shall not object. 

Mr. NELSON. I certainly think it would be better, and that 
the Senator from New York would get more complete informa- 
tion in the quickest time from the War Department. That is my 
opinion. 

Now, in respect to the Delaware & Chesapeake Canal improve- 
ment, I will say that that canal has been repeatedly surveyed : 
estimates have been made; and the matter has been considered 
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by the Committee on Commerce. I apprehend all the informa- 
tion that the Department of Commerce could furnish on that sub- 
ject would be simply as to the commercial advantages of the 
route; and there is no dispute about those. The question in- 
volved in the Delaware & Chesapeake Canal, that has hung up 
the matter, is the taking over of an old company; a company 
which has built a canal there, and which has been charging tolls; 
and it is a question of buying out that company. That has been 
the matter in controversy. We have in the Senate twice, I 
think—at least once—put a provision into a bill for purchasing 
that canal, for the Government taking it over, improving it, en- 
larging it. and making it a ship canal; but the other House has 
refused to agree to the proposition; and so it has failed. The 
company is in a bad situation. Undoubtedly the canal ought to 
be taken over, improved, and converted into a ship canal; but, 
as I have said, the incubus that has delayed the matter, the 
question that has caused controversy between the two Houses, 
has been as to the acquisition of the rights of the old company. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, carrying out the suggestion of 
the Senator from Minnesota, I ask unanimous consent to strike 
out the Department of Commerce—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHurst in the chair). 
The Chair desires first to put the question: Is there objection 
to the request for the consideration of the resolution at this 
time? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I do not rise to object to the | 
consideration of the resolution, but the Senator from New York 

| 
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referred to a precedent having been established with reference 
to 2 resolution concerning the Coast Canal; and perhaps it is 
best to leave the Senator’s resolution in its present shape. If 
it goes into the hands of the War Department, and if he asks for 
a report from that department, it is going to take a long time 
and considerable investigation ; there is no question about that. 
I rather think that the Senator had better leave his resolution 
stand as he has offered it. 

Mr. CALDER. Very well; then I will not change the resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New York for the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? There being no objection, it is before the 
Senate. The resolution has been read. The question is on agree- 
ing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Tur- 
ner, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 11283) to amend and reenact sections 4, 11, 16, 19, and 
22 of the act approved December 23, 1913, and known as the 
Tederal reserve act, and sections 5208 and 5209, Revised 
Statutes. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the bill (H. R. 11283) to amend and reenact sections | 
4, 11, 16, 19, and 22 of the act approved December 23, 1913, 
and known as the Federal reserve act, and sections 5208 and 
5209, Revised Statutes, and it was thereupon signed by the 
Vice President. 

THE REVENUE. 


H. R. 12863. An act to provide revenue, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I give notice that on Monday, 
after the close of the morning business, I shall take occasion 
to address myself to certain features of the measure which I 
believe are inconsistent with constitutional provisions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuurst in the chair). 
The bill will be referred to the Committee on Finance. The 
morning business is closed. 

ACTIVITIES OF BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the unfinished business be laid 
before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business be laid | 
before the Senate. ° 
Mr. CUMMINS. I wish to make a point of order. 

Mr. NEW. Will the Senator from Iowa withhold his sugzes- | 
tion for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa | 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? | 





Mr. CUMMINS. I will agree to withhold the point of order 
for a2 moment. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, addressing myself to the motion to 
take up the unfinished business, I desire to read what I believe 
to be an accurate copy of a letter which purports to have been 
issued from the White House on the 14th day of May, very 
shortly after politics had been officially adjourned. The letter 
is addressed to Mr. Arthur Brisbane, and reads as follows: 

THe Wate Howse, 
Washington, May 14, 1918. 

My Dear Brisspane: When you were at the White House offices to- 
day I forgot to ask you to send me the Chicago Herald and Examiner 
regularly to my office here. I am sure you are going to make the same 
good Democratie fight in Chieago that you have been making in your 
paper in Washington, and I want to see just how you do it. 

Sincerely, yours, 
J. P. TUMULTY, 
Secretary to the President. 

Mr. President, I have thought it well to have that letter in 
the Recorp, and I hope that it will be referred to the committee 
along with certain other papers relating to the subject of the 
purchase of the Washington Times, concerning which a demand 
has been made upon the Alien Property Custodian. 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have no objection to hay- 
ing the unfinished business laid before the Senate, but before 
it is considered and before anything is done under that order, I 
desire to have a querum of the Senate present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then, the first question is, Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Florida that 
the unfinished business be considered at this time? 

There being no objection, the Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the amendment of the House of Representatives to the 
bill (S. 1419) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the 
eonstruction of dams across navigable waters,” approved June 
21, 1906, as amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to 
provide for the improvement and development of waterways for 
the uses of interstate and foreign commerce. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I now make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Seeretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerry Myers Sterling 
Bankhead Henderson Nelson Thomas 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. New Thompson 


Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Norris Townsend 


Cummins Kendrick Poindexter Trammell 
Curtis King Shafroth Vardaman 
Dillingham Kirby Sheppard Wilfley 
Fall McKellar Shields Williams 
Fletcher MeNary Simmons 

France Martin, Va. Smoot 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Smiru of Michigan]. He is paired with the senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. This announcement may 
stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Only 3S Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is not a quorum present. 
retary will call the names of absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Martin of Kentucky, Mr. RANspett, Mr. Smiru of Mary- 
land, and Mr. WALSH answered to their names when ¢alled. 

Mr. Guion, Mr. NUGENT, Mr. PoMERENE, Mr. KELLOGG, and Mr. 
Borau entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. But 47 Senators have answered 
to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will exe- 
cute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. UNbERWoop, Mr. Lover, Mr. Drew, and Mr. Warren en- 
tered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, Thursday afternoon of this 
week. the day before yesterday, there was extended deb:ute in 


The See- 


| the Senate on the motion of the Senator from Forida [Mr. 
| FLETCHER] to the effect that the Senate disagree to the House 


amendment to the pending bill—the water-power bill—and 
send it to conference. 

I was not present during much of the debate. I was com- 
pelled, by important departmental business, to leave the Cham 
ber soon after the debate began, and I did net return until 
about the time it closed. I am sorry I was not present during 
all of the debate. That debate, I have since learned, took a 
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wide range, covering not only the subject of water-power 
legislation and the procedure of the House and the Senate on 
matters pending between the two branches of Congress, but 
relating to the oil-land leasing bill, which is now in conference 
between the two branches of Congress, and relating to the 
attitude and actions of the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Attorney General, and the Secretary of the Navy with refer- 
ence to the oil-land leasing bill, now and for a long time past 
in conference between the two branches of Congress, over which 
there is apparently a deadlock in conference and in which 
conference it appears that the opinions of those three Cabinet 
officials have figured to some extent, and the debate also cov- 
ered many other subjects, some of them of a personal nature. 

It appears that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] 
spoke several times during the debate that afternoon. I am 
sorry that I was not present to hear him. I was compelled 
by urgent official business to leave the Chamber about the time 
the Senator from Colorado took the floor to make his first 
talk. and I was compelled to be away quite a considerable 
length of time and did not return to the Chamber until about 
the time the Senator from Colorado made the closing remarks 
of his last address. I wish I had been present during all of 
that time, but owing to matters not under my control I could 
not be. The Senate was not in session yesterday, and it has 
just come to my knowledge since I entered the Chamber this 
afternoon, from an inspection of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
Thursday, the 19th instant, that a good deal was said during 
that debate—said principally by the Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. THoMAS]—about the attitude and actions of the Secretary 
of the Interior in regard to certain legislation and about a 
controversy between the Secretary of the Interior and other 
departments of the Government. 

As I say, just in the last few minutes that matter has come 
to my attention. I knew nothing of it until I entered the 
Chamber this afternoon, and I have not yet had time to read 
all that there is in the ConGresstonat Recorp of the 19th in- 
stant on the subject; but I have read enough to learn some- 
thing of the nature of the remarks which involved the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the action of some other departments 
of the Government, and, although I have not read all that was 
said, I can not let this occasion pass without making some re- 
marks on some things said here Thursday afternoon about the 
Secretary of the Interior. I feel that it is my duty to do so, 
lind I been here at the time, I would have made immediate 
reply. I now do so at the very first opportunity. 

I see from the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of that day that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] read into the Recorp, in 
the course of his remarks, some statements about Secretary 
of the Interior Lane made by Mr. Kexrful, of the Department 
of Justice, before the House Committee on Public Lands some 
months ago while it was considering the oil-land leasing bill; 
and I have read the most of Mr. Kearful’s statements, so quoted 
in the Recorp of the 19th. I think Mr. Kearful’s language on 
that occasion was an outrageous and most unjustifiable assault 
upon a high official of this Government, who stands as high es 
any man in the United States for probity, integrity, honor, and 
honesty, whose reputation is above reproach, whose official con- 
duct has been animated by the purest of motives, and whose 
every action does embody and is regarded by the people of the 
United States as embodying absolute integrity and honesty as 
well as sound judgment and an intention to do justice. 

I had heard some months ago something of the attack which 
Mr. Kearful made upon the Secretary of the Interior in his 
statement before that committee, but I had never seen it nor 
seen any part of it until this afternoon. I did not think enough 
of it to get a copy of the hearing before the House committee 
and read it. I did not attach any importance to it. I think 
it was entirely out of place when made before the committee, 
that it was wholly unjustified and unwarranted by anything 
Secretary Lane had done, and was a gross violation of pro- 
priety; and I am sorry the Senator from Colorado dignified 
it by quoting from it and haying parts of it put in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. With ‘great respect for the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado, whom I hold in high regard and for 
whose motives in all things I have high regard, I think he 
erred in putting those statements of Mr. Kearful in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. I think it was an improper thing to do. 

I see in the remarks of the Senator from Colorado that 
he takes exception to the fact that the Secretary of the Interior 
has made no reply to the assault made upon him on that occa- 
sion by Mr. Kearful and has taken no notice whatever of it. 
{ think the Secretary of the Interior acted with eminent dig- 
nity and entire propriety in ignoring the assault made upon 
him by Mr. Kearful. I think it was entirely proper for him 
to ignore it. I think it was beneath the notice and the dignity 
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of the Secretary of the Interior. I do not believe the honorable 
Secretary of the Interior has to make reply to or take any 
notice of any such assault upon him to vindicate or justify 
himself before the people of the United States. I believe that 
his reputation and his character are such as not to require 
that he take any notice of any such proceeding. I believe 
that the people of the United States have their own fixed esti- 
mate of the Secretary of the Interior, and that they do not 
care to have him reply to any such scurrilous attack as was 
made upon him by Mr. Kearful, nor expect it of him. 

During the last five years and a half, since the present Seec- 
retary of the Interior has occupied that position, during nearly 
all of which time I have had the honor of occupying the posi- 
tion of chairman of the Public Lands Committee of the Senate, 
I have had intimate official relations and much official business 
with the Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Franklin K. Lane, 
and I think I know quite well his character, as well as his 
attitude on public-land matters and his ideas on the policy of 
public-land legislation. I am glad to take this opportunity to 
say that I know him, in all that he does, to be actuated by the 
purest ‘motives and a high sense of integrity and probity. I 
think it is highly reprehensible and most unjust for a man 
of the character of the present Secretary of the Interior to be 
attacked as he was before the House committee on that occa- 
sion, and in his absence, too. I think, however, that his stand- 
ing is such that it is not only not necessary, but would be really 
improper, for him to take any notice of any such attacks from 
an inferior official. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomMAs] rather complains 
that the Secretary of the Interior did not take notice of the 
attack. I do not think anybody took much notice of it or 
took it seriously. Evidently the President of the United 
States does not think the attack sufficient to take any notice 
of or to dignify. Evidently he does not believe the charges 
made by Mr. Kearful on that occasion, If he did, the present 
occupant of the office of Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Lane, 
would no longer be occupying that position. If the President 
of the United States thought there was any truth or merit in 
the statements made by Mr. Kearful, if Mr. Lane’s resignation 
had not been forthcoming I am sure he would have been re- 
moved from the position which he oceupies. 

The Senator from Colorado, I find, made a remark to the 
effect that the present occupant of the office of Secretary of the 
Interior is merely Secretary of the Interior in name and not 
in fact. With all due respect to the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado, I think that was an incorrect, unwarranted, 
and unjust statement. I think Secretary Lane is in every way 
and absolutely Secretary of the Interior and is in full control 
of the affairs of his department of the Government in all re- 
spects, and that he has nevcr hesitated to do whatever the 
duties of his position may have required or to take any stand 
that honesty and integrity and the best interests and welfare 
of the United States and the people thereof require. He has 
asserted every prerogative of his office and has not shirked or 
yielded an iota in discharging them. I think that his jurisdic- 
tion in that department has been undisputed and uninterfered 
with, except in one instance. That was in regard to the oil- 
land leasing bill, which is now in conference between the two 
branches of Congress. Over that bill it is true that there was 
a long dispute and controversy and much expression of different 
views in regard to its provisions by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Attorney General, and the Secretary of the Navy. 

I do not see, however, how that could have been prevented. 
I do not see how the Secretary of the Interior could have done 
anything to prevent it. I do not see that his prerogatives or 
his dignity were successfully encroached upon in any way 
whatever. That bill in its nature affected more or less three 
departments of the Government—the Interior Department, the 
Department of Justice, and the Navy Department. It was 
necessarily so. 

It was principally within the jurisdiction of the Interior Depart- 
ment, and yet it affected certain oil lands in the State of Cali- 
fornia which had been withdrawn from public entry by Execu- 
tive order, and some of those lands were in litigation between 
the United States Government and the Southern Pacific Railway 
Ce. Some litigation was in progress in the courts of the country 
over which the Attorney General had jurisdiction and which 
he and his assistants had been ‘conducting on the part of the 
Government, and the Attorney General naturally felt that his 
Department had some interest in that legislation, The suits 
were pending. He seemed to feel that the proposed legislation 
might interfere with the pending suits, and he asked, as I under- 
stand, to have the privilege of appearing or having some of his 
assistants appear before the Senate and House committees which 
considered that legislation, or was invited to do so, I do not 
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remember which. If he asked it, it was a very natural re- 
quest, and there was no reason why the committee should re- 
fuse the request. There was no reason why the Department of 
Justice should not have representatives appear before those 
committees and state the attitude and contentions and views of 
the Department of Justice in regard to the litigation which was 
pending, and which the Attorney General felt that the legisia- 
tion might interfere with. I do not see why the Department of 
Justice should have been expected to have kept silent on that 
proposed legislation while it was pending; and I de not see that 
the fact that representatives of that department asked the 
privilege of appearing, if they did, before committees of Con- 
gress which were considering the legislation necessarily en- 
creached upon the Department of the Interior or its rights in 
the premises. 

The Secretary of the Navy was naturally interested because 
he was endeavoring to provide an adequate supply of oil for 
the Navy, for the operation of warships, and he either asked 
or was invited to come before the committees of the House and 
the Senate and express the views of his department. So the 
three departments claimed, each of them, some interest in the 
proposed legislation, and claimed the right to express their 
respective views about the legislation—or, at least, did express 
them—and as long as representatives of the departments came 
before the committees and expressed their views and made 
their contention in a respectful manner, without reflecting upen 
the integrity of other departments or oflicials in other depart- 
ments, I see no impropriety in it, and see no surrender by the 
Secretary of the Interior of any of his rights or prerogatives. 

Mr. THOMAS entered the Chamber. 

Mr. MYERS. I see the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Tuomas] has entered the’Chamber. I said earlier in my 
remarks that I think the assault made upon Secretary Lane 
by Mr. Kearful before the House committee was wholly un- 
warfanted and unjustified, and I said I thought the Secretary 
of the Interior was a man of such high standing and well-known 
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integrity and probity that it was entirely proper fer him to | 


ignore that assault and pay no attention to it. I said, further- 
more, that the President of the United States had evidently 
paid no attention to it, and I say now that I see no reason why 
we should pay any attention to it or bring it into the debates of 
this body, I said in that connection that I regretted that the 
intemperate language of Mr. Kearful had been dignified by 


being put in the CoNGresstonAaL Recorp; that I thought it was wishes of the President of the United States, I think it would be 


improper to put it in the Recorb, and it would have been better | 


if it had been left out. 


I have never known any attempted interference with the 
prerogatives of the Secretary of the Interior or the jurisdiction 
of the Interior Department by other departments of the Gov- 
ernment except in that one instance, if that may be regarded 
such, and I could not call that unwarranted interference, in so 
far as it consisted in a respectful expression of views by the 
heads of other departments or their representatives, a respect- 
ful and temperate statement of their interest in the legislation 
and of how it would affect their departments. They had a right 
to appear in a respectful way before the committees. i do not 
see that any official could properly be denied that privilege. I 
do not think, however, that the contentions of the various de- 
partments of the Government or the clashing of interests be- 
tween them with regard to proposed legislation should influence 
Congress in the enactment of legislation, except in so far as 
paying due regard to all their arguments and contentions, put- 
ting them in the balance, and weighing them with due regard 
and then doing what Congress thinks is right, taking every- 
thing into consideration. 

Congress should give all pertinent and respectful contentions 
and arguments due regard and then should enact such legisila- 
tion as Congress in the last analysis thinks wise and preper and 
best. 

The departments of the Government of the United States ean 
not always be kept just as separate as parallel tracks of rail- 
road running alongside of each other several feet apart. The 
business of our Government is so complex and complicated and 
so extensive and comprehensive that many things arise in 
which different departments of the Government have more or 
less interest or feel more or less interest. Many times different 
departments think they have a right to have something to say 
in regard to proposed legislation. You can not seperate the 
different governmental departments with a razor edge just as 
you would cut a cake of cheese and keep them totally separate 
and apart. They are not like two streams of water running 
several miles apart, but which never converge. 

They sometimes get into a common territory where there are 
matters and proposed legislation more or less affecting different 
departments of the Government. It is true that does not often 
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arise to such an extent as arose over the oil-land leasing bill, 
in which three different departments of the Government set up 
conflicting views and to some extent clashing interests, but it 
does sometimes arise to more or less extent. I can imagine 
eases where it might arise even to quite as much an extent in 
other departments of the Government. Upon first thought, one 
could hardly think of anything arising in the Post Office De- 
partment in which any other department of the Government 
might feel any particular interest or claim any right to inter- 
vene and express contrary views to those of the Postmaster 
General; and yet, if we were maintaining a Government post 
office on a warship of the United States, I can see readily 
where the Postmaster General would naturally have the 
strongest interest in any legislation affecting it, while the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, when warships are carrying the mail, might 
feel that he had a right te have something to say about the 
proposed legislation, and the Department of Justice might in- 
tervene and express a view contrary to the views of one or the 
other of the other departments. 

I can not see anything in the fact that three different depart- 
ments ef the Government have felt impelled to express views 
about oil-land leasing legislation and to try to have some in- 
fluence in Congress over it as reflecting in any degree upon the 
capacity or disposition of the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
trol the affairs of his own department. I think he has done so 
to the full extent which the law allows and to the extent which 
propriety would permit of his going. A Secretary of the In- 
terior can not always have his way absolutely in every- 
thing where there is a converging of interests, where several 
different departments of the Government claim or have an inter- 
est in legisiction and the right to have something to say about 
it, when all are subject to control by the President of the United 
States, the supreme authority in the end. Neither can any other 
Cabinet official. 

I do not suppose there ever has been a Cabinet official who 
served a four-year term without coming to some extent in clash 
with the interests, wishes, or desires of some other department 
of the Government or with centrary views of the President of 
the United States. If a Cabinet official could serve four years 
and have his way absolutely in everything, conduct the affairs 
of his department in every respect just exactly as he thinks 
they ought to be conducted without regard to any other depart- 
ment of the Government and without regard to the views and 


a very remarkable thing. I doubt if it ever has occurred. 

So I think the statement that the Secretary of the Interior is 
not Secretary of the Interior in fact as well as in nume. or the 
imputation that he has surrendered any of his prerogatives or 
his official position or has yielded to any encroachment is whol!y 
untenable and is not justified by the facts. I believe the present 
Secretary of the Interior has filled his position with as much 
assiduity, earnestness, and devotion to the duties of the office 
and with as much devotion to the welfare of the Western States, 
the public-land States of the Union, and the people of those 
States, as any man who has ever filled that office, at the same 
time having due regard for the welfare of the entire Nation. 
I believe he has devoted more care and attention and thought 
to the welfare of that portion of the Union which comes under 
the especial jurisdiction of his department probably than any 
other man who has ever filled that position. He has not 
shirked, yielded, or dissembled one jot or tittle in protecting 
those rights especially committed to his care and he has done it 
with fairness and impartiality. I believe it has been his sole 
aim and desire and his single thought. in filling that denartmental 
position, to contribute particularly to the welfare of the western 


| part of our country, the public-land States, and the people of 


those States. and the development of their resources, and in 
general to premote the welfare and common interests of the 
whole people of the United States, and to do justice to all. 

The mere fact that in one piece of legislation, which is the 
only piece of legislation that I know of since the present oecu- 
pant has been in office in which his views have been challenged 
or opposed by any other department of the Government; the 
mere fact that in one instance his views have been opposed by 
some other department of the Government, whether rightly or 
wrongly, I think is no ground for the imputation or conclusion 
that the Secretary of the Interior has lacked in zeal or fidelity in 
upholding the dignity of his department and advancing the in- 
terests of it. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MYERS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator in his statement that 
the Secretary of the Interior kas with assiduity administered 
the duties of his high office. There is no encoimium which he 
could bestow upon Secretary Lane that I would not most cor- 
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dially concur in. I have often said that the present Secretary 
of the Interior was perhaps the best-equipped man in the United 
States for the performance of the duties of the office, and that 
his administration of this important department of the Gov- 
ernment was not only bvilliant but characterized by states- 
manship and ability and conscientious devotion to duty of the 
highest order. Secretary Lane is a great man, doing a great 
work, and administering a great office. He has earned the con- 
fidence of the people, and his wise, liberal, and progressive 
policies have earned for him the gratitude of the American 
people, But I did not interrupt the Senator for the purpose 
of entering into the discussion, which, as I gathered from the 
reluirks of the Senator, has resulted from some observations 
tnade by the distinguished Senator from Colorado [Mr. THoMAS] 
a few days ago. I have been absent from the Chamber for a 
short time, and have not heard what the Senator has stated, 
except the last few sentences. Is not the Senator replying to 
the remarks of the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. MYERS. I am. That is the subject of my remarks. 

Mr. KING. What I want to ask the Senator is this: Does 
not the Senator think that the Secretary of the Interior and 
the officials of the Land Department faithfully and honestly 
performed their duty in investigating the matters submitted to 
them under the law and which were involved in the applications 
for patents covering certain oil lands in the State of California? 

Mr. MYERS. I am not prepared to pass upon the merits 
of the decision, because I am pot familiar enough with the pro- 
ceedings, but I am sure that he did his duty in investigating it 
snd that he did it fairly and impartially, according to law, with 
fidelity and with a proper motive and to the best of his ability, 
and that those who assisted him in the conduct of the investiga- 
tion did so to the best of their ability. 

Mr. KING. With the information which I possess, I share 
the same views as those just expressed by the Senator. Indeed, 
I think that the importance of the questions presented and the 
publicity given to the applications for patents caused the offi- 
cials of the Interior Department, including the Secretary of the 
Interior, to exainine with the greatest possible care every ques- 
tion presented. From what I can learn, there was a determina- 
tion that no fraudulent claim or one tainted with fraud or 
suspicion should be allowed, and each applicant for patent was 
compelled to prove, as he should always do, that he was clearly 
entitled to a patent from the United States. This tribunal, 
quasi judicial, investigated all questions, and pursuant to such 
it found the facts in favor of the applicants and solemnly ad- 
judged that they were entitled to patents. 

does not the Senator think that the law authorizes the In- 
terior Department to deternsne the question as to whether or 
not applicants for patents are entitled to have patents issued 
to them? And does not the Senator think that the courts up- 
held that view? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes; I do. 

Mr. KING. Can there be any question under the authority 
both of the Federal courts and State courts as to the juris- 
diction—let me add the exclusive jurisdiction—of the Interior 
Department to make such investigations and to determine 
Whether the applicants are entitled to patents or not? 

Mr. MYERS. None whatever. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that it must be conceded that the 
Tnterior Department did its duty in ascertaining the facts as to 
the character of the land, the validity of the locations, and 
whether the law had been complied with by those seeking pat- 
ents. It acted pursuant to the law and within the law, and de- 
termined that certain persons were entitled to patents; but 
patents were not issued. Instead suits were instituted in the 
courts, men were forced into bankruptcy, all sorts of dilatory 
proceedings were resorted to by some one. The Interior De- 
partment’s decisions were flouted and ignored. It was treated 
with contumely, if not contempt. It would seem that a wrong 
was done by some one. Now, whose duty was it to prevent this 
upparent, and as I believe real, injustice? 

Mr. MYERS. I do not see that the Secretary of the Interior 
is in any wise to blame for the institution of those suits or how 
he could have prevented them. If attempts were made in the 
courts to annul the patents it was the duty of the courts to 
decide each proceeding upon the merits of the case and the 
law. I: is the duty of the courts to decide an action at law. 
The Secretary of the Interior could neither decide the suits nor 
prevent them from being brought. 

Mr. KING. I am expressing no opinion as to the power of 
the Secretary of the Interior to prevent the. actions to which 
I have referred from being brought. These suits, however, re- 
sulted in a practical nullification of the action of the Interior 
Departinent: they have prevented patents from being issued to 
those entitled to the same and have forced men into bankruptcy 
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and prevented the development of oil lands at a time when the 
Nation is crying aloud for oil to aid in its mighty war prepa- 
rations and activities. 

The Senator from Montana has just admitted that under the 
law it was the duty of the Secretary of the Interior or his de- 
partment to pass upon certain questions of fact to determine 
whether or not the applications for patents should have been 
granted and then to issue the patents. Why have not the patents 
been issued ? 

Mr. MYERS. Actions were brought, I understand, to annul 
the patents. 

Mr. KING. Who had the authority to bring such actions? 
The Senator has conceded that the law is clear, and that the de- 
cisions of the courts, both the Federal and State courts, are to 
the effect that the action of the Interior Department is final; 
that it has exclusive jurisdiction. Then who authorized the long 
and destructive legislation which has followed? 

Mr. MYERS. Anybody can bring a lawsuit. 

Mr. KING. And force men into bankruptcy in the name of 
the United States? 

Mr. MYERS. Nobody but the Government can bring 1 law- 
suit in the name of the United States. 

Mr. KING. These suits were brought in the name of the 
United States, and the power and authority of this great Gov- 
ernment were employed. 

Mr. MYERS. The Secretary of the Interior is nowise to 
blame for that. He is not responsible for it. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator is right, and I want to acquit 
the Secretary of the Interior of what I conceive to be an in- 
justice resulting from the institution of these suits. Now, who 
did it? Who was responsible for these actions? 

Mr. MYERS. I judge the Department of Justice. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator justify the Department of Jus- 
tice in bringing those suits? 

Mr. MYERS. No; Iam not justifying it at all. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think, when the law is so clear 
and the decisions of the courts are so uniform as to the modus 
operandi in securing patents, that after the Interior Department 
has judicially ascertained the facts and rendered its decision 
that some other department of the Government ought to ignore 
such decision and launch the power of the Nation against those 
whose vested interests have been recognized and adjudicated ? 

Mr. MYERS. No; I do not; but that does not at all retiect 
upon the Secretary of the Interior as permitting any encroach- 
ments upon his jurisdiction and the rights of his department, 
He could not prevent these suits from being brought. It was 
not in his power to prevent it, and if the suits were improperly 
brought it is for the court to decide that they were improperly 
brought, and render a decision to that effect. It is for the cours 
to render a decision against the contentions of the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does not the Senator think that under the 
circumstances outlined in the question of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kina], the Secretary of the Interior, having himself 
passed upon the evidence in the particular’ instances, would 
have been justified, notwithstanding the action of the Depuart- 
ment of Justice, in issuing patents under the orders he had 
previously made for them? 

Mr. MYERS. I am not familiar with the status of the liti- 
gation at this time. I am not familiar with all of the proceed- 
ings of that litigation. There is a statute of the United States 
which confers upon courts the power to enjoin the Secretary of 
the Interior or any other official of the Interior Department 
from further proceeding with the issuance of a patent until it is 
passed upon by the courts and in some circumstances its is- 
suance may be permanently enjoined. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President——— ' 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. My understanding is that the greater 
part of the lands referred to by the Senator from Utah and the 
Senator from Colorado were included in areas that were withe 
drawn from entry by the President of the United States. 

Mr. MYERS. I so understand. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. ‘The question of the Senator from Colo- 
rado would seem to imply that the Secretary of the Interior 
should proceed to issue patents for these lands—I am speaking 
now only of those lands in the areas that were withdrawn—~ 
notwithstanding the action of the President. A great many 
questions have been asked about who would interfere with the 
action of the Secretary of the Interior. It is very clear that the 
I'resident can interfere with the action of the Secretary of the 
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Interior, because he is the chief of the Secretary of the Interior 
as to all the duties of that office. é 

While I am speaking I should like to express some surprise— 
and let it go at just expressing surprise—at the objection of the 
Senator from Utah to any question of property rights or of 
justice or a proper administration of the law being submitted 
to the adjudication of the courts. I think, whether it is the 
United States or the humblest citizen of the land, one of .the 
most essential guaranties of a proper administration of the 
Government is the opportunity to have these questions submitted 
to the courts. Whether or not the suit is improperly instituted, 
as has already been said by the Senator from Montana, whether 
or not the court had jurisdiction of the case, as well as the 
merits of the controversy itself, of course is to be determined 
by the courts, and any attempt on any state of facts in contro- 
versy between officials or the opinion of Senators that would 
deny to the United States or to any individual the opportunity 
and the privilege of having questions of that kind adjudicated 
by the judicial department of the Government would be an at- 
tack upon the very fundamental principles of our Constitution. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. MYERS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I say just a word in comment upon the 
remarks of the Senator from Washington? It is true that the 
locations which were cleared for patent by the Secretary of the 
Interior concerned lands within a naval reserve, but it is equally 
true that not even the President of the United States has the 
power to create a reserve and by that act destroy vested private 
interests within its boundaries. 
in the discharge of his duties and in the discharge of duties com- 
mitted to no one else after careful investigation determines that 
a patent shall issue, that has been regarded as conclusive of the 
case in all court decisions with which I am familiar. It is that 
situation which I had in mind in propoundng the query I just 
submtted to the consideration of the Senator who has the floor. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit me to make an observa- 
tion? 

Mr. MYERS. 
Mr. KING. 
by the distinguished Senator from Washington. If his position 
were the correct one it would lead to all sorts of usurpations and 
tyrannies and oppressions. I am at a loss to comprehend how so 
able a Senator, particularly one who represents a great Western 
State and one who is so familiar with the public-iand laws and 
the mining laws that have been enacted by the National Govern- 
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ment, can uphold and defend a course of procedure and a gen- | 


eral policy which would, in my opinion, deprive persons of their 
property, destroy vested interests, and justify and permit any 
agency or executive department of the Government to be made 
an instrumentality of oppression and tyranny. 

It is not my purpose nor would it be proper in the time of the 
Senator from Montana to discuss the question as to the powers 
or jurisdiction of the Interior Department, but I wish to state 
that Congress, in the exercise of its undoubted authority, cre- 
ated the Interior Department and defined its duties and its 
authority. The Secretary of the Interior was charged with 
certain responsibilities with respect to the public lands. Under 
the law he supervises the public business relating to all public 
lands. The Government is a party, and an interested one, where 
the surveying and the disposal of the public lands are involved, 
and the Secretary of the Interior is the representative of the 
Government in all matters relating thereto. The Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States enact that all public-land laws shall 
be executed by the Interior Department. By law, clear and un- 
wmbiguous, this department is specifically charged with the 
duty of enforcing the public-land laws. This duty does not 
pertain to the Navy Department nor to any other branch or 
department of the executive authority. It has been repeatedly 
held both by Federal as well as State courts that the Interior 
Department is a quasi judicial tribunal, and its jurisdiction in 
regard to the sale and disposal of the public domain is exclusive. 
There are some exceptions, perhaps, to this general statement. 
but these exceptions have been created by special acts: but the 
weneral rule is as I have stated; that is, that the Interior De- 
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aunctions its jurisdiction is exclusive and its decisions are final. | 
The Constitution declares that the Congress shall have the | 


authority to make all needful rules and regulations with respect 


Pursuant to this power Congress, as I have stated, created a 
tribunal with full authority and in accordance with law te 
inake disposition of the public lands of the United States. Some 
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partment, together with the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office and the subordinate officers, a special tribunal, and this 
special tribunal unquestionably is vested with judicial power 
to hear and determine all questions which the law declares 
shall be submitted for its determination. 

The Interior Department is authorized to issue patents to 
those applying therefor upon the ascertainment of certain facts. 
It possesses certain discretionary powers, and it is manifest 
that in the exercise of those powers no court weuld have the 
right to interfere, and it necessarily follows that within cer- 
tain limits, as prescribed and defined by law, the decisions of 
the Interior Department are and must be final. As I remember 
the rule as announced by some of the courts, not only is its 
decision or judgment final with respect to questions of fact, 
which the law commits to its jurisdiction, but where there is 
a mixed question of law and of fact, or if the question is one 
of law alone, the decision of the department carries with it 
the presumption of its correctness, and the courts will not ordi- 
narily review the decision. The Interior Department is charged 
with the duty, as I have stated, of ascertaining the character 
of the land for which patent is sought, and its determination 
thereon is final. It is charged also with the duty of ascertain- 
ing and determining whether the applicant has complied with 
the law so as to authorize the issuance of patent. And, as I 
recall, the courts have held that whenever the jurisdiction of 
this department has been invoked and it is making investigation 
to ascertain the character of the land for which patent is 
sought, and where its decision upon the question under the 
law would be conclusive, no court, State or Federal, has the 
authority to interfere. 

My contention is that the Interior Department was charged 
with the duty of ascertaining whether the lands to which refer- 
ence has been made were oil lands, and whether the applicants 
for patent were entitled to conveyances from the Government. 
Certain persons had entered upon lands in California, known 
to be oil lands, and had located them conformable to law. Their 
entries had been made at a time when the lands were subject 
to location; they were public, unoeceupied mineral lands of the 
United States subject to entry by any person who, by law, was 
qualified to make a mineral entry. The lands had not been 
withdrawn by the Executive. After entry had been made, and 
while the loeaters were in possession, as I understand, an 
Executive order was promulgated, which sought te withdraw 
from entry these lands as well as others. When the locators 
applied for patent, the Interior Department made thorough in- 
vestigation with 2a view to determining the character of the 
land, and whether the applicants were entitled to patent. As 
I have stated, the Interior Department was constituted a judi- 
cial tribunal to pass upon these questions. It represented the 
Government and protected the Government. At the same time 
it acted in a judicial capacity. 

The applicants had vested rights, growing out of valid loca- 
tions which they had made, and they established, to the satis- 
faction of this tribunal, all of the facts necessary to entitle 
them to patents from the United States. The Interior LDepart- 
ment, having this exclusive jurisdiction to determine the ques- 
tions involved, decided in favor of the applicants and “ clear 
listed ” the lands for which tithe was sought. This was a sol- 
emn adjudication by a tribunal of competent and, upon the 
questions which the law provided for submission to it, of exclu- 
sive jurisdiction. It decided that certain applicants for patents 
had complied with the law; that the land was mineral land 
and subject to location. In the light of the record in the case, 
as 1 understand it, those seeking patents were, as a matter of 
law, entitled to have the same issued to them. My information 
is that the Interior Department still Adheres to that view and 
still insists that those whom it solemnly adjudged to be entitled 
to patents have the right to demand that the Government shall 
fulfill its obligation and abide by the decision of the tribunal 
which the Government erected to determine the questions in- 
volved in the decision rendered. Notwithstanding these solemn 
adjudications, the Navy Department and the Department of 
Justice, as I am advised, ignored the Interior Department and 
its ndjudications and instituted various actions to deprive the 
applicants for patent of their property. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. Just a moment. Congress committed the author- 
ity to the Laterior Department to control and make disposition 
The officers of this department have taken 
nn oath to enforce the laws, and they are clothed with author- 
itv to make the investigation, and then to determine whether 
the applicant for a patent is entitled to the same; and when 
they have so determined, when they have passed upon these 
preliminary questions connnitted by law to them, no departinent 
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of the Government has a right to interfere. The President him- 
self, notwithstanding my able friend has affirmed to the con- 
trary, could no more rightfully interfere with the action of the 
Interior Department after it has passed or “clear listed” an 
application for patent than the distinguished Senator from 
Washington could interfere with the execution of a valid law. 
I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not know that the difference be- 
tween the Senator from Utah and myself can be settled between 
us. We are parties to the controversy and consequently it 
would have to be left to some impartial third party to decide. 
It is almost like a plaintiff and a defendant in a lawsuit 
trying to decide the case. But the position is so plain that 
I think little elucidation of it is possible other than a mere 
statement of it. 

The Senator from Utah states his position. It is that the 
President of the United States even can not stop the issuance 
of a patent of the public lands of the United States if the 
Secretary of the Interior wants to issue it. 

I will let the statement go for what it shows upon its face 
as to the merits of that proposition. The patent has to be 
signed by the President of the United States before it is a 
valid patent, and to say that the Secretary of the Interior 
can command the President of the United States to issue a 
patent to public lands against the will of the President, it 
seems to me, is rather a far-fetched proposition, to use a 
mild term. 

Furthermore, as to the general proposition which the Sena- 
tor states, that the Secretary of the Interior has exclusive 
jurisdiction over these questions; it is true that in the clear 
listing of the entries for patent the Secretary of the Interivr 
has jurisdiction, and that the courts will not interfere; but 
in questions of fraud and various other limitations and con- 
ditions, the courts will interfere; but as to when that line of 
demarcation is reached as to whether the Secretary of the 
Interior has paramount authority or whether the courts have 
jurisdiction, I should like to ask the Senator from Utah to 
state under our Constitution and government who is to de- 
cide that question? Is the Secretary of the Interior the ulti- 
mate judge of his own authority or are the courts to decide it? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana further yield? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. KING. Mr President, replying, first, to the first sugges- 
tion made by my distinguished friend from Washington [Mr. 
PoINDEXTER], I again express my surprise at the attitude which 
he has taken. I deduce from his observations that the Presi- 
dent of the United States or any executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment is not subject to the law; that the President of the 
United States may nullify the law, may set aside the action of 
any department of the Government, notwithstanding it is cre- 
ated by law and is proceeding strictly in accordance with the 
law. 

Mr. President, the President of the United States has only 
such power in the disposition of public lands as is conferred 
upon him by law. He does not enact the law; he executes the 
law; the legislative branch of the Government determines how 
and in what manner the public lands may be disposed of. 
Congress has erected a tribunal, a quasi judicial body, to wit, 
the Interior Department, and it has committed to it the ascer- 
tainment of certain facts and the determination of certain 
questions, the same as Congress has committed to the various 
Federal courts the determination of certain questions. The 
President of the United States could no more interfere with 
the determination of questions submitted to the Interior De- 
partment than he could interfere with the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. It would be usurpation upon his part to set 
aside the law and to interfere with the due and orderly proce- 
dure by which title to public lands may be secured—procedure 
which has been prescribed by the Congress of the United States. 
Congress has the right to say that an applicant for patent shall 
proceed in a certain manner; Congress has the right to say that 
the Secretary of the Interior shall make certain investigations, 
and that those investigations shall be final, and that the appli- 
eant shall have patent after such investigations have been made 
and a decision thereon has been rendered. When the Secretary 
of the Interior, sitting as a court, passes upon those questions 
of fact and decides the questions submitted and committed to 
his charge by the Congress of the United States, his decision is 
a finality; and the President can no more interfere, I repeat, 
with his decision than he could interfere with a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United* States. 

Mr. President, the Seeretary of the Interior, as has been 
stated by thfe Senator from Montana [Mr, Myers], passed upon 


certain of these applications for patent; determined, after thor- 
ough and exhaustive hearings, that the applicants were entitled 
to patents. He did his duty; but his decisions are nullified, his 
authority overridden by other agencies of the executive branch 
of the Government. 

The Senator from Washington asks whether or not it is a 
proper thing to submit controverted questions to the courts? 
Why, of course it is not only proper, but it is right to submit 
to the courts those questions which are properly the subject of 
judicial cognizance. 

Mr. POINDEXTER rose. 

Mr. KING. Let me complete my sentence, and then I will 
yield to the Senator. 

When, however, Congress creates a tribunal and confers upon 
it exclusive jurisdiction to hear and determine certain questions 
then, I submit, that it is improper for some other branch of the 
Government to employ the name and power of the Government 
to destroy the authorized and legal tribunal, and to harass and 
annoy and destroy those whose claims have been recognized 
and whose rights have been confirmed by a competent judicial 
body. Now I yield to the Senator, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I ask pardon of the Senator from Montana. I 
forgot that I was trespassing upon his time. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the outery of the Senator 
from Utah against lawlessness and anarchy seems to me to be 
somewhat misdirected. My opinionis thatif his attitude should 
be the attitude of the Government, we shall be plunged imme- 
diately into a state of lawlessness. Whenever controverted 
questions of the administration of the law and the interpretation 
of the acts of Congress and of the ownership of property—which 
are the questions which are involved in these cases—can not be 
decided by the courts of the land, then we are in a state of 
anarchy, and that is what the Senator is contending for. 

The Senator says, of course, if the laws of Congress are not 
complied with, those questions can come into court, and that only 
in those cases can the court have jurisdiction. Well, I should 
like to ask the Senator, Who is to decide whether or not the 
court has jurisdiction? The question of whether or not the laws 
of Congress have been complied with is the very question in these 
cases. Who is to decide this question? Is the Senator from Utah 
going to undertake te decide whether or not the Supreme Court 
has jurisdiction of these cases or is the Supreme Court of the 
United States going to decide its own jurisdiction? The Senator 
isa lawyer. Let him answer that question. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I stated a few moments since that 
both the Federal and the State courts have uniformly held that 
the Interior Department had exclusive jurisdiction over certain 
questions ; that the decision of the Interior Department on those 
questions is just as binding as is a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States; and, as the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THOMAS] suggests, the Supreme Court of the United States has 
so held in numerous cases which have reached it. 

The Supreme Court of the United States would have no more 
power to interfere with the Interior Department in the de- 
termination of questions exclusively committed to it than would 
the Interier Department have power to rightfully interfere with 
the action of that great tribunal upon matters which were 
referred to it by Congress for determination. 

I again aflirm that, in my opinion, the position of the Senator 
from Washington would inevitably lead to oppression and to a 
confusion which would be productive of anarchy. 

His position, as I understand it, is that the action of Congress 
in organizing a department or body upon which it confers ex- 
clusive authority to hear and determine controverted questions 
and to ascertain whether certain facts exist can be disregarded, 
and that some other agency of the Government can seize the 
power and authority of the Nation and institute oppressive 
litigation in other forums, to deprive persons of their property 
rights recognized and affirmed by the tribunal established by 
law. 

This is a government of law. not-of men, not of departments, 
The executive department, from the President down, is gov- 
erned by law, and departments must respect the law, just as 
the humblest citizen in the land is expected to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator from Montana pardon 
me? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will say just a word. After all, it 
gets back to what we are debating here. The situation is this: 
Certain cases are pending in the courts which involve the title 
to some very rich oil lands in the West. Certain individuals 
and corporations are endeavoring to secure those lands. The 
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President of the United States has withdrawn them from patent, 
and the Attorney General of the United States has instituted 
certain suits in the courts against the entrymen, charging fraud. 
The cases are going along in the usual way in the courts, the 
Attorney General of the United States, representing the public, 
representing the people of the United States. The courts de- 
cide their own jurisdiction. They will decide whether or not 
the laws of Congress are being carried out, whether or not 
there has been fraud, and whether or not the Secretary of the 
Interior has the right to issue these patents. That is the situa- 
tion; that is the status of these lands and the status of this 
controversy. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] inveighs 
against the decision of those questions as to the title to the 
public lands of the United States by the courts of the land. 
That is the entire situation. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I have no desire to take any 
part in the side discussion that has been conducted by the 
eminent Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] and the equally emi- 
nent Senator from Washington [Mr. PornpexTer]. It is rather 
beside the object to which I am devoting my remarks, However, 
I will say that, as the Senator from Utah has said, undoubtedly 
this is 2 Government of law, and it is for the courts to say 
what the law is. Furthermore, it is for the courts to decide 
whether or not actions at law and suits in equity are properly 
brought and may be maintained. It is not only the duty of the 
courts to decide the law, but to say what controversies may be 
litigated in the courts. It is for them to decide and establish 
their own jurisdiction. That is the theory of our Government. 
It is the theory upon which law is maintained in our Gov- 
ernment. 

The courts must be the last and highest resort in the decision 
of their own jurisdiction and as to what controversies may be 
litigated in the courts. Anybody can bring a lawsuit, but it is 
for the courts to say whether or not a lawsuit is properly 
brought ; whether or not the court in which it is tried has juris- 
diction of the subject matter of the action and of the parties to 
the action. If the suits to which the Senator from Utah refers 
were improperly brought it is for the courts to say that they 
were improperly brought. The Secretary of the Interior has no 
authority to decide that they were improperly brought; he has 
no authority to decide the question of the jurisdiction of the 
courts and to throw these cases out of court on a demurrer 
which challenges the jurisdiction of the court over the subject 
matter of the actions. The Sceretary is in no wise to blame for 
these suits being brought. He could not prevent the suits 
from being brought, and he is not guilty of any dereliction of 
duty on account of the suits being brought. He has not aban- 
doned any of the prerogatives or any of the dignity of his de- 
partment of the Government because these suits have been 
brought; he must simply wait, as must every other citizen in 
the land, for the courts to decide these suits, and chen abide by 
the action of the courts. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. KING. I made no criticism whatever of the Secretary 
of the Interior with regard to the institution of these suits or 
otherwise; on the contrary, I affirmed that, according to my 
information, he had faithfully performed his duty and had 
given a decision which was eminently fair and right. I know 
he is not responsible for these suits and that the purpose of 
the litigation is to overturn his decisions. But I arose only for 
the purpose of making an inquiry. The Senator states that it 
is the duty of the courts to decide certain questions. Does not 
the Senator concede that it is within the power of Congress to 
determine what Federal courts there shall be aside from the 
Supreme Court of the United States and to determine the 
jurisdiction of those courts? 

Mr. MYERS. Oh, absolutely; but the courts must construe 
the power conferred upon them, and they must decide the 
question of jurisdiction—whether Congress did or did not 
confer the jurisdiction. If any court willfully decides the 
question wrongfully or abuses its power, the judge is subject 
to impeachment; Congress has its remedy, and it can remove 
any such judge. . 

Mr. KING. If Congress has the power to organize the courts, 
to determine the number of Federal courts. and to prescribe 
their jurisdiction, does not Congress have the power to deter- 
mine what functions the Secretary of the Interior shall exercise 
and discharge, and may it not also confer upon the Secretary 
judicial or quasi judicial powers; and if so, is not his finding 
upon a question which the law authorizes him to determine 
just as binding upon the peeple and upon the Government as 
the decision of a court? 

Mr. MYERS. Oh, undoubtedly; but if anybody challenges 
his right in the court yeu ean not, under our form of Govern- 
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ment, get away from a decision of that court to save your life. 
If Congress confers upon the Secretary of the Interior certain 
duties and certain jurisdiction, and he exercises those privi- 
leges, but somebody goes into court and undertakes to prevent 
him from exercising them or attempts to invade them or to take 
them away from him, the court must decide that question; the 
decision must be left to the court; you can not get away from 
that under our form of Government. ‘The Secretary of the 
Interior can not decide such questions. 

The Secretary of the Interior is in no wise to blame for the 
institution of these suits; he is not subject to any censure for 
dereliction or for neglect of his duties on account thereof. He 
can only abide by the action of the court the same as anybody 
else. ‘There is a statute of the United States which gives to 
the courts of the land the right to review decisions of the 
officials of the Interior Department in land matters on certain 
grounds, one of which, I believe, is fraud. 

Anybody can go into court and bring an action to review a 
decision of the Secretary of the Interior upon an application 
for patent. If the Senator from Utah enters a piece of public 
land, complies with the law in every way, makes his final 
proof, and patent is about to be issued by the Secretary of 
the Interior, I can go into the court and institute an action to 
enjoin the Secretary of the Interior from issuing that patent; 
but the Secretary of the Interior would not be to blame for 
that. The court must decide it. And if I bring the action on 
improper grounds the jurisdiction of the court should be chal- 
lenged and the court should uphold the demurrer which chal- 
lenges its jurisdiction. One can go into court for almost any- 
thing. I undertake to say that I could go inte court to compel 
the President of the United States to sign a patent which he 
refuses to sign. Whether or not the court would uphold my 
application for a writ of mandamus would be for the court 
to say; but, no matter how it should decide the case, the Presi- 
dent would not be to blame; nobody would be vested with 
power to render a decision except the court itself in which the 
action was brought. Merely because over this one piece of 
proposed legislation, the oil-land leasing bill, which has had 
a long, tempestuous, and tortuous career in the Congress of 
the United States, both in the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, because three different departinents consider them- 
selves more or interested, and because there was this 
litigation properly or improperly pending in the courts in 
regard to some of the lands which the proposed legislation 
would affeet—and only in this one instance, so far as IL know, 
has there been anything done which might be characterized as 
an attempt at interference with the prerogatives, jurisdiction, 
and rights of the Interior Department—I can not see that 
there is any basis for the imputation that the Secretary of the 
Interior has abandoned any of his duties or has been culpable 
or derelict or subject to characterization as being Secretary of 
the Interior in name only, and not in fact. 

I do not think the Secretary of the Interior has failed to 
do anything that he might have done or ought to have done. If 
other departments of the Goverument have gone into court and 
have undertaken to estop the discharge of the duties of his de- 
partment of the Government or to interfere with his juris- 
diction and divest him of rights and privileges, I do not see 
that it interferes in the slightest degree with the dignity and 
efficiency with which the Secretary of the Interior has adminis- 
tered the duties of his office. 

It may be that these suits should not have been brought; but 
in that event the Secretary of the Interior is not the blamable 
party. If they have been brought, as I understand to be the 
case, by the Department of Justice, and if they have been ime 
properly brought, the party to be blamed is the Attorney Gen- 
eral, If any head of a department of the Government willfully 
and knowingly exceeds his powers, or undertakes to do so, or 
grossly abuses or prostitutes them, there is a remedy; Con- 
gress has a remedy, and the Senators whom I am addressing 
know as well as I do what that remedy is; and it is the only 
remedy. But I do not see, whether any other department is 
to blame or not, that the Secretary of the Interior is in the 
slightest degree to blame; on the contrary, I think he has 
upheld the honor, the dignity, the efficiency, the effectiveness, 
and the prerogatives of his department of the Government in 
a highly creditable and most satisfactory manner, and that he 
has devoted a degree of talent, ability, fidelity, and zeal to the 
discharge of his duties that has been unsurpassed by anyone 
elise who has ever filled that office. 

Since his incumbency of that office the public-land laws have 
been administered, I believe, in a more efficient, satisfactory, 
and expeditious manner than they have ever heretofore been 
administered. I know in the State of Montana that home- 
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attended to in a manner which, in the main, is highly satis- 
factory, which has been generally fairly expeditious, and as 
a rule without any useless red tape or technicalities in the 
administration of the law, and I believe that the public-land 
affairs of the State of Montana and of all the Western States 
are now inva better condition and for some years have been 
better administered than for many years previous. I know 
that under the administration of Secretary Lane the State of 
Montana has had made within its borders about one-third of 
all the public-land entries of the United States each year for 
a number of years past, and I have had very little complaint 
about the administration of the public-land laws. I have had 
but very little complaint of delay in administration; and of 
the thousands and thousands of homesteaders and other public- 
land entrymen who within the last seven or eight years have 
come into Montana, constituting a perfect stream of immigra- 


tion and new homemakers in that State, I have had com-, 


paratively few complaints of injustice or delay or complaints 
upon any other ground about the administration of the public- 
land laws. I believe that Montana is only typical of the other 
Western States in that respect. On the other hand, I have had 
many expressions of satisfaction with the manner in which the 
affairs of homesteaders and other entrymen have been attended 
to by the Department of the Interior in the last few years. 

Of course, there have been some complaints of delay, and 
Coubtless in some cases there has been more delay than there 
ought to have been, but I think that is largely, if not wholly, 
due to the fact that the General Land Office is handicapped by 
a shortage of help. I have tried for years to secure the adop- 
tion of amendments to appropriation bills to allow greater ap- 
propriations for the employment of agents, clerks, inspectors, 
and other employees in the General Land Office than it has had. 
I have not been successful because Congress is generally very 
reluctant about making appropriations to increase the clerical 
help in the departments, except in those departments which 
nre engaged in work intimately connected with the prosecution 
of the war, such as the War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment; but I think the Generai Land Office ought to have had 
more help than it has had, and I think that most of the delay 
of which complaint has been made is due to the fact that the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office has not had as much 
help as he ought to have had and as the work required. I admit 
that the work is not always as well up as it might be, but I put 
it wholly on the ground of lack of help. I think all the affairs 
of the Interior Department have been conducted in the best 
possible manner with the help which has been allowed it by 
law. 

Mr. President, I have said about all that I care to say upon 
the subject. I regret that I was not here to have heard the 
remarks about the Secretary of the Interior day before yester- 
day, in order that I might have undertaken, in my humble way, 
to make some impromptu response at that time, but I was not 
here; I did not hear the remarks and did not know of them 
until I came into the Chamber this afternoon, and then not 
until my attention was called to them in the CoNGRESsSIONAL 
Recorp of Thursday. I had no opportunity to make any re- 
imaurks in reply yesterday, because the Senate was not in ses- 
sion, and this is the first opportunity that I have had to do so. 

I take this, the first, opportunity to say that I think that the 
honorable Secretary of the Interior was by some of the remarks 
on Thursday put in a decidedly unjust light, and one which he 
does not deserve; and I could not let the opportunity go without 
challenging some of those remarks vor at least expressing my 
views, Which are at variance with them, and giving expression 
to my full and complete confidence in the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and in the manner in which he has administered the affairs 
of his office in all particulars. 

The sum and substance of my views is that I think the attack 
of Mr. Kearful before the House Committee on the Public Lands 
was grossly wrong, wholly unjustified and indefensible, and 
that the Secretary of the Interior was entirely justified in 
ignoring it as being beneath his dignity. I think it was unnec- 
essary for a man of his high standing, character, integrity, and 
well-known probity to take any notice of such an attack. I 
am sorry that that attack of Mr. Kearful was dignified by being 


put into the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp. I think it would have been | 


betier if it had been left out. No goed purpose was served by 
giving it that notice no one else has given it, by bringing it 
into the debates of this body and dignifying it with publicity; 
and I think an unintentional injustice was thereby done to a 
good man and official. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I shall detain this large and 
inspiring audience of Senators but a very few minutes. Ifit were 
not for the fact that the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myrkrs] 
has either misapprehended my purpose and my statements on 
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day before yesterday or that I have been unfortunate in ex- 
pressing the views that I had in mind, I should not detain this 
body a moment longer. 

I have made no attack on the Secretary of the Interior. I 
would not do so if I could. I could not do so if I would. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, just a minute please. I do not 
claim that the distinguished Senator has made any attack upon 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. THOMAS. -I understood the Senator. 

Mr. MYERS. The gist of my remarks was that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado said in his remarks on Thurs- 
day, as I read in the Recorp, that the Secretary of the Interior 
was Secretary of the Interior in name only and not in fact. 
That, I thought, was unjustifiable, and it was that to which I 
directed my remarks. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, Mr. President; I said that. I was dis- 
cussing the attempted land iegislation of this Congress, and 
consequently I had that branch of the Secretary’s jurisdiction 
in view when I made that statement. 

It is not necessary for me to assure the Secretary of the 
Interior of my personal friendship. Indeed, I have been greatly 
concerned, owing to my sincere regard for him, both os a 
man and as an officer, because of conditions which seemed to me 
to interfere with and to prevent his free exercise of his judg- 
ment and his diseretion in the administration of the land affairs 
of the Government. I knew of the attack made upon the In- 
terior Department by Mr. Kearful on the 28th day of Febru- 
ary shortly after it eccurred. I fully expected that notice 
would be taken of it and that the statement would either be 
withdrawn or that some consequences might follow, as I think 
they should have followed. I waited through the months of 
March, April, May, June, July, and August for some one to 
take notice of what I characterized then and still declare to be 
a most unheard-of and unprecedented attack by one department 
upon the integrity of another before a committee in a public, 
official hearing. The opportunity for me to direct public atten- 
tion to it did not occur until the attempt to refer the so-called 
water-power bill to a conference committee; and that, if my 
recollection serves me right, is ostensibly the subject matter of 
our present discussion. 

I felt it my duty not only to resist the adoption of that mo- 
tion, but also to amend the bill by grafting upon it the measure 
which the Senate passed last February providing for the lease 
of oil and other nonmetallic mineral lands of the United States, 
and to give a very brief history of the events punctuating the 
career of that bill from the time it left the Senate and went to 
the House until now. 

Mr. President, I quite agree that Mr. Kearful, individually 
considered, is a wholly inconsequential person in this discussion, 
I am not concerned about his personality or his achievements, 
They are entirely beside the position which he occupied at the 
time he made the statements which I read into the Recorp, 
The Senator says he sees no impropriety in the appearance be- 
fore congressional committees on land matters of the Attorney 
General and of the Secretary of the Navy. Neither do I. I have 
not complained of that. If they can be of service to committees 
in the consideration of legislation, I am sure the latter will 
welcome their presence. The Attorney General of the United 
States is the legal officer of the administration, and in the exer- 
cise of his duties he is presumed to pass upon and determine the 
correctness of legal phraseology and the effect of bills which 
have been enacted into law that the President may determine 
whether or not he should exercise his power of veto. The ap- 
pearance of the Attorney General before the Land Committees 
of the Senate and the House may frequently enable them to legis- 
late more intelligently, not only with regard to the subject matter 
before them but also with regard to the terminology used to 
express the legislative will. That is all right. My criticism 
goes to what took place before the House committee when that 
department, represented by an assistant, impugned the integrity 
of the Interior Department. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, just a minute, please. I concur 


| very heartily in that criticism. 


Mr. THOMAS. Yes; the Senator concurs in it, but thinks 
that it should not have been dignified by any notice in the Sens 
ate. There is where we differ. 

Mr. MYERS. Or elsewhere. 

Mr. THOMAS. Or elsewhere. There is where we differ, toto 
eelo. We must assume that Mr. Kearful was speaking for the 
Attorney General of the United States and not for himself. 

Mr. MYERS. I think that is a very violent assumption, Mr, 
President. 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, Mr. President, from time immemorial 
the good old Anglo-Saxon maxim has been in force that what 
one may do by himself he may do by another. This man was 
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ihe representative of that department. He is the assisstant 
having charge of all land matters in that department. He was 
the alter ego on this occasion of the head of the department. 
Hence, in view of the fact that what he said has not been 
repudiated by the honorable the Attorney General, so far as I 
know, we are bound to conclude that he voiced the sentiments 
of that department, and, as a consequence, we must conclude 
that in the opinion of the Attorney General's Department the 
Interior Department, in the administration of this bill, if it 
becomes a law, instead of punishing fraudulent locators would 
reward them by granting them leases as they might desire. 

Mr. President, I resented that as an imputation upon the 
integrity of one of the greatest Secretaries of the Interior we 
bave ever had, and, in my judgment, the only reason which 
can justify the silenee of the Department of Justice concerning 
Mr. Kearful’s statement is either that it is approved or that 
the head of the department never heard of it; and of course 
the latter inference, to my mind, is a very violent one. 

My own judgment is—I can only speak from a personal stand- 
point—that the matter should have been fought out and set- 
tled then and there between the two departments. Mr. Finney, 
representing the Interior Department, justly indignant over this 
imputation, arose and protested against it. That was not only 
natural and proper, it was most commendable; and there the 
incident seems to have ended. Had I been Secretary of the 
Interior—which I was not and never expect to be—I would 
have called attention to that and had it corrected or I would 
have tendered my resignation to the President of the United 
States. Evidently what I would have done differs very mate- 
rially from what the honorable Secretary thought he should 
bave done. I have no doubt that he did what he thought was 
best under all the circumstances ; and, of course, he is the per- 
son to determine that question. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should just like to say that 
if the Secretary of the Interior had taken the latter alternative 
ever 2 small, petty difference of opinion on the part of a sub- 
ordinate official, I think it would have been a calamity to the 
Western States of this country and to the people of the entire 
country. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, this incident may be a small 
one_in the opinion of the Senator. Here, again, we differ. I do 
not regard a criticism of that sort, emanating from one depart- 
ment against another, as a small thing. I think it is a most 
extraordinarily important circumstance. 

Mr. MYERS. If the Senator will excuse me, I meant to 
criticize the spirit which brought forth the expression of Mr. 
Kearful as a petty one. 

Mir. THOMAS. Oh, Mr. President, I do not care what brought 
it forth. I am not concerned with whether it was a spirit of 
pcttiness on the part of the official or not. I am concerned 
about a charge spread upon a public record months ago and 
affecting the integrity of the Interior Department. Perhaps I 
am overly concerned. The fact that those directly involved in 


the circumstance have not seen fit to resent it justifies that 
belief. It depends upon the point of view. 
Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just 


a minute? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. MYERS. I simply wish to say that if a United States 
Senator should resign every time he is charged by some con- 
stituent with an improper motive in something that he does 
there would soon be nobody in the United States Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. That might be a great blessing to the country. 

Mr. MYERS. It would soon be an empty body. 

Mr. THOMAS. That would not be an unmixed evil, Mr. 
President. But if the President of the United States, speaking 
through one of his petty officers, should declare that the Sena- 
tor from Montana was not an honest man, and the Senator saw 
fit to ignore it. I certainly would not; the Senate of the United 
States certainly would not; and if the Senator submitted quietly 
to such a statement from such a source, and objected to his col- 
leagues taking it up, then, with all due respect to him, he ought 
to resign. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course the Senator must not understand 
me as doing anything more than using him as an illustration. 

Mr. MYERS. I certainly would not resign. That would be 
one thing I would not do. 

Mr. THOMAS, Well, they say Democrats never do. 
ter.| [ know the Senator would not resign. I know what he 
would do. He would vindicate himself, as he could very easily 
do, snd he would not wait five or six months to de it. So I 
think that the illustration which the Senator interrupts me for 
the purpose of stating is not at all apropos. 

Mr. President, I have taken up more time than TI intended. 
There is, however, another phase of the subject which has in- 
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truded itself into the discussion te which I will briefly refer 
before taking my seat. 

I am not wholly in accord either with my friend, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine], or with the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Pornpexrer]}, regarding the powers of the Secretary of 
the Interior over land affairs. I think both are partly right, 
The action of the Interior Department or of the Secretary of the 
Interior in adjudicating upon applications for patents is final, 
The right of the Government to institute suit, even after patent 
is issued, to set the patent aside upon the ground of fraud not 
b.ought to the attention of the Secretary of the Interior is un- 
doubted. 

The right to bring an action in the name of the United States, 
after patent, to cancel patent for grounds recognized by the 
courts, unquestionably exists; but the decisions of the depart- 
ment can not be assailed collaterally. I believe that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has the power, the Secretary of the 
Interior having acted according to his best judgment, to over- 
rule him, because he occupies the ultimate position of responsi- 
bility, and the Secretary of the Interior is accountable te him 
and to no one else. All this, however, is but an incident to the 
general situation; and about that I have said all that I care 
to say. 

I know that a number outside of this body have construed 
my remarks of day before yesterday as an attack upon the See- 
retary of the Interior; and it is because of that circumstance 
that I have taken advantage of this opportunity to make that 
subject clear, so that hereafter there can be no misunderstand- 
ing about it. There is no more upright, honest, capable, con- 
scientious oflicial in the Government to-day than Franklin K. 
Lane, the Secretary of the Interior. I did not charge him—I 
ean not charge him—with abandoning the duties of his office. 
He has not done so. What I said was that other heads of de- 
partments had invaded some of his prerogatives, and he had 
not protested. What I said was that interferences which I do 
not believe are justifiable have occurred with his management 
of land affairs, to the injury of the public and of many in- 
dividuals acquiring rights on the public domain through t 
compliance with the requirements of the Federal statutes. If 
am prepared, on any occasion that may be apposite, to prove 
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these assertions by specific instances, if necessary. I am not 
making the statement through misinformation, unless the 
sources of my information are themselves unreliable; and I 


think it is as necessary to preserve in all their integrity the 
several jurisdictions of the various departments, if we are to 
have peaceful and successful administrations, as it is for the 
legislative and the executive authorities each to observe, 
as it is possible for them to do so, the respective limitations 
placed upon their power, and to intrude as little as possible 
upon the boundaries of the other departments. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I crave the indulgence of 
the Senate for a few minutes only on this subject. 

I was not able to be in the Senate on Thursday. I was here 
for a time in the morning, and was called out by some matters 
which required my attention before the Treasury Departmen: 
and the War Department. I always listen to what the 
guished Senator from Colorado |Mr. THomaAs] says, first he- 
cause I regard him as one of the ablest men not only in the Sen- 
ate but in the Nation as well. He is usually careful and 
judicious in his expressions, and it may appear to be a piece 
of presumption for me even to refer in a critical sense to what 
he may say upon any subject: but upon this oceasion he and [ 
are so much at variance, and the matter is so vital, that I ought 
at least to express my view of the situation presented. 

No person can determine for another the course of conduct 
in life. We must each and all mark out such conduct fer our- 
selves. No other person can give to the Senator from Colorado 
a philosophy of life. That must be adopted and acted upon by 
each one for himself and by himself. ‘The rule of conduct that 
guides and controls men in their struggles and in their contests 
must be one that appeals to their judgment and their own con- 
sciences. It so happens in this case that the rule of conduct 
which the distinguished Senator from Colorado asserts that he 
would follow is not one which I would always follow. 

For example, it appears that a gentleman by the name of 
Kearful—— 

Mr. KING. Not “ Careful.” 

Mr. ASHURST. Not “ Careful "—Kearful—before a com- 
mittee of the House, some time last February, made some obser- 
vations in the eourse of his argument which some members of 
the committee and the Senator from Colorado construe to be a 
reflection upon the Department of the Interior, and the Senator 
from Colorado last Thursday complained extremely that the 
Secretary of the Interior had not resented the statement made 
by Kearful. The Senator from Colorado is usually so accu- 
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s view of public matters and his philosophy of life 
astonishing that he could have wandered so far from 


it is 


that 


what, in my judgement, is the true rule, usually, for a public | 


official. The Senator from Colorado is disturbed because the 
Secretary of the Interior has not wasted valuable time on this 
nan Kearful. 

If the Secretary of the Interior were to pause in the per- 
formance of his vast duties to answer the ill-founded asser- 
tions of disappointed litigants and to answer the criticisms of 
those who attempt illegally to acquire the public domain and 
are thwarted, he never would have time for public business. 





Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 
the PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cummins in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arizona yield to the Senator from 


Colorado? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly I yield: yes. 
Mr. THOMAS. I agree with the Senator. 
think that the charge which I criticized was 

sponsible citizen or a disappointed litigant? 

Mr, ASHURST. Why, I never heard of the man’s name 
until Now, Mr. Kearful may be one of the most dis- 
tinguished lawyers in the United States, but I do not happen 
to have the honor of his acquaintance. If I ever met him, I 
have forgotten it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does not the Senator distinguish between 
Mr. Kearful and the Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States, speaking for that department? 

AIr. ASHURST. I do not believe that Mr. Kearful, or Tear- 
ful, or whatever his name may be, speaks now, or spoke then, 
in a true sense for the Department of Justice. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then, Mr. President, that is the difference be- 
tween us. I do. 

Mr. ASHURST. I realize, however, that when a man speaks 
in his official capacity as Assistant Attorney General he is “ pre- 
sumed” to speak for the Depariment of Justice; but I do not 
believe that the views which Mr. Kearful expressed before the 
committee with such facility, and without any facts whatever 
to maintain his assertion, are the views of the Department of 
Justice; and I did not read this statement until this morning. 
I never knew about it until another Senator called my atten- 
tion to if, and then I read it. It is one of those bald state- 
ments without the slightest scintilla of evidence to support it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
further yield to the Senator from Colerado? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course the Senator knows that this gentle- 
man is still the Assistant Attorney General and has been ever 
since he made that statement. 

Mr. ASHURST. This is the first time I have learned of that. 
IT did not know enough about him to know that he was then 
Assistant Attorney General or to know that he still retains the 
position. 

Mr. MYERS. May I make a suggestion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. I will state to the Senator from Arizona that 
Mr. Kearful merely expressed his opinion as to what the Secre- 
tary of the Interior would do under certain circumstances in the 
future, and I dare say that a contrary opinion is held by 99,- 
999,990 people in the United States. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator for the interruption. I 
want it, however, to be understood that I am not making any 
assault upon Mr. Kearful, because I do not know that gentle- 
man. It would be folly for me to stand here and make an as- 
sault upon him when I know nothing about him I am only 
judging from what is alleged to be his statement and judging him 
upon his alleged statement. I do not blame the Secretary of the 
Interior for not making reply thereto, because the things that 
Mr. Kearful stated are hazy, nebulous, uncertain, and hypotheti- 
cal; that if the Secretary of the Interior were to abandon his 
duties and rush in to make a “ resentful ” defense against nebu- 
lous, weak, inconclusive, omnium gatherum statements of that 
kind he would be kept busy at something outside his duties. 
I did not rise, however, to discuss Mr. Kearful. He may be a 
very estimable gentleman. 1 know nothing about him. I rose 
to express my regret that matters of this kind are creeping into 
the Recorp. I am liberal rather in regard to matters going into 
the Recorp. I am not, I think, thin-skinned about what goes 
into the Recorp as against those who can reply, but it seems 
far-fetched for a distinguished Senator whose influence in this 
country is great and whose words are listened to as the Senator 
from Colorado is listened to, to rise and make serious and 
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jamentable complaint because the Secretary of the Interior did 
not resent what somebody eise said about him [the Secretary]. 

Mr. President, I am sorry to confess that I am not free from 
resentfulness. I resent insults as quickly as anyone, but if I 
paused in these great times to resent what is said about me I 
would never have time to do my duty as a Senator nor to answer 
a roll call in this Chamber; 1 would be quite busy answering 
things that arouse my resentment. 

In regard to the Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Franklin 
K. Lane, he needs no defense at my hands. He certainly needs 
no defense at the hands of anybody on the ground that he 
ought to have been “ resentful.” When the historian comes to 
estimate the character of Secretary Lane the venom end the 
malice of the enemies he has made in his stalwart defense of 
publie right and public honesty will not weigh more than as 
idle wind which to-day passes him by, and which he regards not. 

I commend him rather for refusing to embroil his great 
office in the miserable debauchery of a quarrel as to which 
particular department shall have jurisdiction over this matter 
that has aroused all this debate. I agree with the Senator 
from Montana |Mr. Myers], who has just spoken on this sub- 
ject. I think frequently the jurisdiciion of the departinents 
is so interlaced and intertwined that it is very difficult to ascer- 
tain just what department should have jurisdiction. Frequentiy 
there is a divided responsibility and a divided jurisdiction, and 
to criticize the Secretary of the Interior because he did not 
set himself up as an autocrat and say, “I will not allow an- 
other department of the Government to permit its views or sug- 
gestions to interfere with my views and suggestions,’ would be 
unreasonable, indeed. 

I have read some history touching our public men. I know 
of no man who is more respected by the two great political 
parties contending for supremacy now than is Secretary Lane, 
He has the confidence of all right-thinking people, anid their 
confidence is reposed in him justly, in my opinion, not only 
because of his stalwart integrity, but because of his remarkably 
accurate and wide comprehension of the problems confronting 
our country now, and that will arise and confront our country 
when we are no longer here to aid it in this great struggle to 
give liberty and good government to the people. 

There is but one man in this country and only one, end he 
is Woodrow Wilson, who has a greater conception of the 
grandeur and the duties and the obligations of public men than 
has Secretary Lane. No man in my day, except Woodrow 
Wilson, has horoscoped the future as accurately as has Secre- 
tary Lane. I presume every Senator received a copy of the 
letter Secretary Lane wrote to Members of Congress but two 
or three months ago, pointing out the necessity of taking care 
of returned soldiers on farms, and the problem of redeeming 
stump and cut-over land, reclaiming swamp land, for I think 
that letter was put into the Recorp half a dozen times. I 
wonder if Mr. Kearful, and I mention his name with respect, 
because I have no right to do otherwise, could write such a 
letter as that. 

I think we must be more careful of the way in which we 
handle the names of people. Human character is a tender 
subject. There are people in this country who when they read 
a charge against a man, made possibly by some irresponsible 
individual, attach importance to it. I am not assuming the 
attitude of a censor or attempting to rebuke anybody, but I 
simply say that I do not agree with my distinguished anJi loved 
friend, the Senator from Colorado, who asserts that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior ought to abandon the attention that he is 
placing upon his duties and rush forward with a resentful de- 
fense and denial of the insinuation made by Mr. Kearful. 

The Senator says that under such circumstances if the charges 
are not withdrawn there should be a resignation on the part of 
the Secretary. I do not know that I can quote him accurately, 
but that is the effect of his statement. 

Mr. THOMAS. I did not say that. 
have done under similar circumstances. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am going to say that I am not trying to 
flatter the Senator from Colorado. He would object to and re- 
sent improper and unjust praise of himself as quickly as he 
would resent an improper and unjust criticism of himself. There 
are few men I have ever met who have as much courage as the 
Senator from Colorado. He frequently votes alone. It takes 
no courage sometimes to vote alone wher you are right, but he 
has the courage frequently to vote alone when he is wreng. 
He is a man of experience, but I can not see upon what philos- 
ophy he could predicate an opinion that a man ought to resign 
from a Cabinet position because another heod of a department 
did not discharge some inferior member of that department who 
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made some statement reflecting on the other Cabinet official. 
Mr. Lincoln would not have had a Cabinet at all; he could not 
have maintained a Cabinet under such a proceeding. Seward 
nearly all the time declined to speak to or fraternize with Stan- 
ton. Seward did not resign and Stanton did not resign simply 
because they did not “ like” each other. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator is a student of history. Can he 
name an instance in the administration of Mr. Lincoln where 
one member of a Cabinet or his assistant publicly announced that 
another Cabinet member or his department was not capable of 
honestly administering his trust? 

Mr. ASHURST. I ean. 

Mr. THOMAS. Where? 

Mr. ASHURST. When Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, 
let the contract for the construction of the Monitor, which de- 
stroyed the Merrimac, the Secretary of War practically charged 
him with malfensanee of public funds for letting that contract ; 
but when the Monitor sank the Merrimac that same Secretary of 
War, Mr. Stanton, charged Gideon Welles, the Secretary of the 
Navy, with inefficiency because he did not let a contract for more 
than one Monitor. But there was no resignation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then will the Senator inform the Senate, if 
the charge was made, if it was made publicly, which I think the 
Senator is mistaken in asserting, and whether any investiga- 
tion was demanded or any challenge of the truth of the statement 
was made? 

Mr. ASHURST. In the first place, I do not know that it was 
made publicly in the newspapers. 

Mr. THOMAS. My recollection is that it was not made pub- 
licly at all. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator may be right, but at least the 
President knew of the charge and all the Cabinet members knew 
of the charge. 

Mr. THOMAS. It was a family matter, so to speak. 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; an official family matter. 

Mr. THOMAS. It was made privately; that is to say, in the 
Cabinet. The record of it was found in Mr. Welles’s diary. 

Mr. ASHURST. But there are other evidences of it. At an- 
other time a very severe criticism was made with reference to 
building some sort of an obstruction in the Potomac River to 
prevent the Confederate fleet from coming up and destroying 
the city of Washington. The Secretary of War caused a number 
of boats to be sunk some miles below this city, and for years 
afterwards those boats were referred to as Stanton’s navy. It 
led to a very serious disruption of friendships. It led to a criti- 
cism that arose between members of that Cabinet, between Sec- 
retary Stanton and Secretary Welles. Nobody suggested that 
one of those two should resign. 

Now, that is about all I have to say, Mr. President. I cer- 
tainly wish to say nothing in a controversial spirit. I hope that 
in the future all Secretaries of the Interior will be as assiduous 
and «as diligent and have a scope of vision such as is possessed by 
the present Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. THOMAS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. POMERENE, Will the Senator withhold the motion for 
a moment? 

Mr. THOMAS. I withdraw the motion for the present. 

Mr. POMERENE. Perhaps about half an hour ago the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin] asked, in the event of no 
one desiring to speak further, that I should move a recess until 


4.30. The reason for that request is that the chairman of | 


the Finance Committee is expecting to present a eonference 
report. 

Mr. THOMAS. In moving adjournment I am earrying out 
the request of the Senator from Virginia, as I understood it 

Mr. SMOOT. 
eau not report this afternoon, 
the Senator from Virginia to let the Senate adjourn, as it was 
impossible for the conferees to report this afternoon. 

Mr. THOMAS. That was my information, 

Mr. POMERENE. I was not so advised. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will say to the Senator that the Senator 


from Virginia conferred with the Senator from North Carolina | 
[Mr. Smrmonsj, and they came to an agreement that the Sen- | 


ate should not be held in session to receive the report to-day. 

Mr. THOMAS. I renew my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
moves that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 45 minutes 
Pp. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, September 23, 1918, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


I will say to the Senator that the conferees | 
Members of the conference told | 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, September 21, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’elock noon and was called to order by 
Mr. Crisp, Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we approach Thee with renewed faith 
and cénfidence that Thou wilt continue Thy favors unto us. 

Quicken therefore our conscience and clarify our minds, that 
we may act nobly and intelligently our part in the great drama 
of life and so fulfill the law and the prophets. 

Our hearts go out in deepest sympathy to the Member of this 
House, and his strieken wife in their profound sorrow and grief. 
Comfort them, we beseech Thee, by the blessed promises of the 
Gospel and help them to look forward with faith to that day 
when all tears shall be wiped from all faces and all hearts lost 
in eternal joy. In Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


CONFUSION OF IDENTITY. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. There seems to be a disposition on the part 
of the Official Reporters, as well as others, to confuse the 
identity of the gentleman from Ohie, Judge Garp, and myself. 
I am flattered, complimented, and pleased by it, but Judge Garp, 
naturally, I imagine, would have a kick coming. I do not know 
how often in the ReEcorp in the six years we both have been in 
Congress it has appeared where words were attributed to Judge 
Garp that I have uttered, but I know it has happened at least 
four or five times. Perhaps Judge GArp would object to that. 
I do not know whether words which he has said have been at- 
tributed to me at times, but, anyhow, I hope hereafter that the 
reporters will recognize the difference between the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio and myself. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Might the gentleman not state to the re 
porters what the difference is between himself and the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. The gentleman now speaking is the gen- 
tleman from Kansas, Mr. Doonrrrre. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next, after the reading of the Journal and the dis- 
position of matters on the Speaker's table, the gentleman from 
West Virginia, Mr. Nrery, be given 30 minutes in which to ad- 
dress the House. He was going to make the request himself 
but was called away suddenly by a telegram. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that immediately after read- 
ing the Journal on Monday and the disposition of matters on 
the Speaker’s table the gentleman from West Virginia, Mr. 
NEELY, may have 30 minutes in which to address the House. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Would not the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina include 30 minutes for the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. 
FREAR, and the close of Mr. NEELY’s address? 

Mr. KITCHIN, I will. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Nerth 
Carolina adds to that a request that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, Mr. FReaAr, at the expiration of the 
gentleman from West Virginia, Mr. 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMS. Reserving the right to object, I want to ask the 
gentleman from North Carolina a question for infermation. I 
was not here yesterday at the moment when the House ad- 
Was there an agrecment to take up the agricultural 
stimulation bill on Monday? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from North Carolina knows that 
I am very anxious to get up the emergency power bill next Mon- 
day, and if these unanimous consents get in the way I do not 


address of the 


NEELY, may also have 30 


know how I am going to get consideration of that bill. 
Mr. KITCHIN. I suggest to the gentleman that he get unani- 
mous consent to take his bill up immediately after these centle- 


men have addressed the House. 
Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman’s bill would not be in order 
on Monday. 


Mr. SIMS. I want to get 


unanimous consent to ta if up 


and such consent will make it in order. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Let the gentleman from Tennessee ask unani- 
mous consent that his bill be taken up immediately following 
the addresses of these two gentlemen. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I understood 
that the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] stated 
last evening, in response to a query propounded to him by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, Wess], that immediately 
on the day following the taking up of the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill it was his intention to bring up the food-conserva- 
tion bill. I want to inquire of the gentleman whether it is his 
purpose to bring up the food-conservation bill on Monday? 

Mr. LEVER. In response to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, I desire to say that I feel somewhat embar- 
rassed. This morning I learned that a great many gentlemen 
from New England—particularly from the States of Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey—have primaries on Tuesday next. Many 
of them have reservations already to leave to-night. I do not 
think I said that I intended not to call the food-stimulation 
bill up to-day, but my friend from Wisconsin calls attention to 
the fact that I told gentlemen privately that I would not. 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to say that Mr. Morin, from Penn- 
Sylvania, has gone home. 

Mr. LEVER. Of course I can not eall the bill up to-day un- 
der such circumstances. I would like very much if we can 
agree to some program that would take care of my friends from 
New England, but I do not see very well how we can agree to 
hold the bill in abeyance until the last of next week; and they 
could not reach here until the last of next week. So, if we can 
arrange to do it, I would like to call the bill up on Monday and 
send it to conference. The parliamentary situation is this: 
The Committee on Agriculture has recommended that the House 
disagree to all the Senate amendments and agree to the confer- 
ence asked for, except the war-time vrohibition amendment, and 
there it recommends that the House agree to the Senate amend- 
ment with an amendment which allows the importation of wine 
until May 1, 1919. We agreed to that amendment at the urgent 
request of the State Department for certain foreign countries. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is not much question in the mind 
of the gentleman from South Carolina and in the mind of any 
Member of the House as to what the action of the House is 
going to be in sending the bill to conference and agreeing to the 
prohibition amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. I think everyone realizes that the war-time 
prohibition amendment will be overwhelmingly carried in the 
House, and of course I take it that the other disputed points 
will be sent to conference. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Why can not the whole bill go to confer- 
ence? 

Mr. BUTLER. No; let us vote on the prohibition amendment 
and get rid of it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object-—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is it to be understeod that we take up the food-conservation bill 
on Monday? 

Mr. KITCHIN,. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under these circumstances, as we have 
general debate to-day, I do not see any reason why we should 
indulge in debate on Monday; therefore I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
objects. Under a special order of the House the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Ginierr] is entitled to 30 minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a request for 
unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
emergency power bill (H. R. 12776) be taken up for considera- 
tion, following the action of the House on the bill just referred 
to by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever], next 
Monday. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Let the Chair state the request. 
The gentleman from Tennessee asks unanimous consent that 
the emergency power bill be made the special order, to be taken 
up for consideration on Monday next, immediately on disposing 
of the agricultural food-stimulation bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object-—— 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. SNELL, I would like to ask the gentleman what became 
of the emergency power bill that has already been passed? 

Mr. SIMS. We have not passed any emergency power Dill. 
We passed a 50-year leasing water-power Dill. 

Mr. SNELL. Was that not an emergency proposition? 

Mr. SIMS. No; and never was so considered. 
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Mr. SNELL. I understood when it was presented to this 
House that it was an emergency proposition. 

Mr. SIMS. Then the gentleman misunderstood the character 
of the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Myr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SIMS. Of course, the gentleman has the power and right 
to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from New York 
objects. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The Chair just stated the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Tennessee [|Mr. Stas] that the con- 
sideration of the emergency power bill, so called, be made in 
order to follow after the emergency food bill was disposed of. 
I do not understand that there is any agreement that the food 
bill shall be taken up—only a statement by the gentleman from 
South Carolina that he would propose to take it up. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Answering the inquiry, the 
Chair submitted the request just as the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee submitted it to the Chair, but the Chair will further state 
that the agricultural food-extension bill is a privileged bill in 
its present status, and the Chair presumed that the gentleman 
from South Carolina would call it up. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state, for the informa- 
tion of the House, in order that I may not have to answer the 
question three or four hundred times to-day, that we will call 
up the agricultural stimulation bill on Monday. 

Mr. TREADWAY. At the opening of the session? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Gitrerr] is recognized for 30 minutes. [Ap- 
piause.] 

POLITICS AND TITE WAR. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, most of the Members of this 
House of both parties are candidates for reelection, and as the 
time approaches it is idle for us to pretend that we are not deeply 
interested in the result. Each of us believes that the success of 
his party will be beneficial to the Nation and will promote its 
prestige and success on both sides of the Atlantic. I do you on 
that side of the House the credit to believe that if you thought 
it would save one soldier's life or shorten by one day the war to 
have the next House Republican, you would acquiesce in that 
result, and I claim for this side equal patriotism. But each of us 
believes unreservedly in his own side. 

One fact we will all cdmit, that there has never within our 
memory been a time when party feeling manifested itself so little 
as within the past 18 months, or when both sides of the House 
worked together with such harmony and cooperation to 
strengthen the hands of an administration. During no previous 
war has there ever been such unanimity or such a suppression of 
criticism. And I think it is not unfair for me to suggest that at 
least one-half the credit for that rests with the Republicans, 
We have been the minority. Under our system of government 
one of the main functions of the minority is to criticize and 
attack. It has no opportunity of initiative, no share of the 
patronage, no connection with the administration. For you 
Democrats it is natural and advantageous to support the ad- 
ministration, which in turn assists you. For us it is unnatural 
and brings no advantage. So for us to uphold an administration 
whose election we strenuously opposed and which has never con- 
sulted or befriended us has been, I think, more difficult than for 
you. But you on that side of the House have done your best 
to make it easy for us. You have met our advances with a con- 
sideration and a good will which has made cooperation pleasant, 
and I wish to express my warm appreciation of the genial spirit 
which has characterized our relations during this Congress. 
[Applause.] Perhaps I ought to add in contrast that for more 
than a year I have been the acting leader of the minority, and if 
during that time there has been by the administration any con- 
sultation or any recognition in any way of the Republicans in 
this House it has escaped my memory. [Laughter.] 

During most of this Congress there has been an entire absence 
of partisanship in the speeches, but as the election approached in 
which we were all so deeply interested it was, I presume, in- 
evitable that what we were thinking should find expression, 
The chairman of the Democratic congressional committee was, 
I think, the first one to stain the columns of the Recorp with the 
partisan tinge from which they had so long been free. He ob- 
viously intended his last speech as a campaign document, to be 
transmitted through the mails in the pending congressional eam- 
paign, just as there have been sent out under his frank and with- 
out paying postage, thousands of a partisan editorial from a New 
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York newspaper which he slipped into the CoNGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD. 

In this campaign speech the gentleman cites figures to show 
that the two Democratic Congresses during the first term of 
President Wilson appropriated more money for the Army and 
Navy than did the Republican Congresses during the terms of 
either President Roosevelt or President Taft, arguing that those 
Democratic Congresses were more liberal and more foresighted 
in preparing our Army and Navy for war than were the Repub- 
lican Congresses. It is quite a new note to be sounded by a 
Democratic Congressman. It shows what a change the war has 
effected. It shows how a party can become ashamed of its past 
policy. It shows that some in the Democratic Party recognize 
public opinion too well to dare to say with Mr. Creel that they 
thank God we were not prepared when the war broke out. It 
shows a wish to make the people think that the Democratic 

*arty had done more than the Republican Party to prepare us 
for war. And letters are being systematically sent out by the 
same Democratic chairman, pressing the same argument and 
trying to monopolize as a Democratic asset the patriotic war 
spirit which now inspires the Nation. 

sut the peovle have not such short memories as to be deceived 
by this superficial argument. The Democratic Congresses cited 
did spend more for war purposes than the Republican Con- 
gresses—but why? Was it because they had greater foresight 
and wisdom? During the first of those Congresses we had the 
War with Mexico, which compelled large military expense. The 
second of those Congresses did not meet until seven months after 
the sinking of the Lusitania and did not end until after Germany 
had made war upon us and our diplomatic relations with her 
were broken off, and only a month before we declared war. Did 
appropriations made under those circumstances indicate much 
foresight? The great naval appropriation bill of that last ses- 
sion was enacted on March 4, 1917, when war was clearly in- 
evitable and only a month before it was declared; and the great 
Army appropriation bill of that session was not enacted until a 
month after war was declared. And yet the Democratic chair- 
man argues that because under these conditions the size of the 
appropriation bills was greatly increased the Democratic Party 
is entitled to admiration and confidence. 

During all that Congress the world was afire. Was it much to 
boast of that a Congress under such conditions had spent more 
money on war preparations than its Republican predecessors in 
an era of profound peace? It seems to mea pitiable case of mis- 
spent enterprise to try to gain credit for the Democratic Party 
from such figures. I am sorry to see partisan spirit enter that 
field. I am sorry to see these comparisons between the parties 
instituted. And I am noi only sorry, but I am surprised at the 
effrontery of a Democrat in initiating the comparison. I think 
it would have been wiser, as well as more patriotic, for you to 
have taken the position, in which I would gladly have acquiesced, 
that those matters pertained to a past which we might well 
ignore, when many men in both parties failed to foresee the fu- 
ture and prepare for it, when many members of both parties, 
though far more in the Democratic Party, were deluded into 
false dreams of perpetual peace, and when only a few statesmen 
had true vision and foresight and the courage to proclaim and 
preach it to incredulous hearers. 

That attitude of oblivion, to my mind, would have been the 
wise one for us all to have taken, and it would have been pre- 
eminently wise for the Democratic Party. But since the Demo- 
cratic chairman has seen fit to institute comparisons let me quote 
from the mouthpiece of the Democratic Party here at the end 
of the last Republican Congress in 1911. Mr. Livingston, of 
Georgia, making the critical speech which it has been customary 
for the man holding his position to make for his party, but which 
we have omitted since this war broke out, said: 

It is true that in the early years of the present period of control of 
the Government by the Republican Party we engaged in a combat with 
a tottering throne, a combat that has gone down in the history of the 
world as the least bloody struggle between any powers. One would 
expect, when this lopsided war was over, our expenditures for mili- 
tarism would again resume normal proportions. But they have not. 
On the contrary, they have mounted since then with leaps and bounds 


unheard of before. If this policy is to continue, of having a pistol in 
every pocket, our national credit will soon be in question and our Treas- 


ury drained to the bottom. * * * We are spending annually more | 


than 70 per cent of our revenues for purposes of war in one way or 
another. * * * ‘The organization of the next Congress.will find the 
control of the House of Representatives in the hands of the Democratic 
arty. We are for economy all along the line, but more particularly in 
those departments of the Government relating to the enormous expendi- 
tures for war purposes. 


And I ask you in all cander if that did not fairly voice the 
sentiment of the Democratic Party and did not accurately echo 
the votes which they had cast? And unfortunately for the 
country they experienced no change of heart until war was 
upon us, 


I do not think this issue as to which party did most to pre- 

pare us for war, which the chairman of the Democratic com- 
| 
| 
| 





mittee precipitates, is one in which the people are much inter- 
ested or which will cut much figure in the campaign. It does 
not need refutation by figures. The people know that while 
neither party had risen to its full duty, yet during the 15 years 
before this war it was the main body of the Republican Party 
and its leaders which vigorously favored preparation and it 
was the main body of the Democratic Party and its leaders 
which denounced and defeated it. And after the European war 
began it was the leaders of the Republican Party who agitated 
for an immediate arming, and forecasted the future so accu- 
rately that if their advice had been followed this war would 
long before this have been ended by our victory, while it was 
the leaders of the Democratic Party who discredited their 
fears and sneered at them as unnecessarily nervous and excited. 
The three men who were most prominent as the evangels of 
preparedness were Col. Roosevelt, Gen. Wood, and Mr. Gard- 
ner, all Republicans. [Applause on the Republican side.] It 
was among Republicans that their doctrines found most ad- 
herents. That they were Republicans is perhaps a coincidence, 
and perhaps it is only another coincidence that in this Congress 
there were last winter eight seats unoccupied, four by Demo- 
crats, four by Republicans. The aggregate ages of each four 
were about the same, but the four Democrats had returned to 
private life from motives of self-interest, in order to increase 
their pecuniary incomes, while the four Republicans had left 
the security and comfort of their seats here to serve their 
country in the fighting ranks of the Army. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] If they were mere coincidences, they were not 
discreditable to the Republican Party. 

And here is another similar coincidence: A patriotic organiza- 
tion, the National Security League, has recently issued a state- 
ment, in which they select eight measures in the Sixty-fourth 
and Sixty-fifth Congresses which they consider most vital to 
the war, and give the record of Congressmen on those votes. 

| I do not indorse the accuracy of their selection, but I believe it 
is 2 nonpartisan, public-spirited organization, with no interest 
except an intense and single-minded ardor for the success of the 
war. According to their table seven men voted wrong on all 
eight of the measures, and of those seven six were Democrats 
and one was a Republican. Forty-seven men voted right on all 
eight of the measures, and of them 4 were Democrats and 45 
were Republicans. [Applause on the Republican side.] I do 
not maintain that their test was in all respects a just one, but 
it was made by an impartial, nonpartisan committee, and is 
one of the significant straws which show that the claim of 
| superior foresight made by the Democratic chairman is ricdicu- 
lously unfounded. 

I dislike to obtrude this partisanship into our counsels here. 
I do not wish to disparage the patriotism of the Democratic 
side or to unduly exalt our own. But as you have initiated 
this comparison of the two parties on the question of pre- 
paredness it is but fair that you should be answered and 
refuted. 

I do not think it is an issue which much interests the coun- 
try now. Wat the country wants is the earnest and success- 
ful prosecution of the war, regardless of past records, and it 
will select the instruments which will best achieve that end. 
3ut that same zeal which distinguished the Republican Party 
in urging preparation has animated it since the war began. I 
do not wish to institute comparisons of loyalty, but there cer- 
tainly has been quite as much and as ardent support of the 
war measures on this side of the Chamber as on that, although 
the officials to whom we were giving power were not of our 
selection, and we have vied with you in the earnestness and, I 
think, surpassed you in the disinterestedness of our support 

And yet the argument is advanced, elect a Democratic Con- 
gress in order that the war may be won. Have not the war 
policies of the President been quite as well supported by the 
Republicans as by the Democrats? Would not many of the 
| most vital ones have been defeated except for Republican sup- 
port? I have no acid test for any of my colleagues here. I 
believe they were all actuated by a high loyalty to their country 
and their constituents. Particularly unfair do I think it to 
| judge a man by his attitude before the war. But would the 
| support of the war have been any less vigorous if a Republican 

had been Speaker instead of our honored CHamMp CLARK, who 
went out of his way to try to defeat the draft? Would the 
sinews of war have been any less amply or more sectionally 
provided if a Republican had been at the head of the Ways and 
Means Committee instead of Mr. Kitcnin, who also voted 
against the war and against the draft? Would the necessary 
war legislation have been retarded any more if at thet mo- 
mentous juncture a Republican had been chairman of the Mili- 
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tary Committee instead of Mr. Dent, from whose hands the 
administration program of the draft had to be taken and car- 
ried through by a Republican? And so I might proceed with 
the other committees. Would not the country have felt quite 
as secure and confident that the necessary war measures would 
be passed and the necessary powers given to the administration, 
without selfishness, without partisanship, without political 
afterthought, if the Republicans were in a majority instead of 
the Democrats? Of course, under our political system Congress 
would not have been quite as much under the control of the 
administration, the power of patronage would be lost, the Post- 
muster General, for instance, would not have been able to 
secure the passage of the vicious and sectional zone system of 
postage, but it is possible that the true needs of the country 
might have been better met for that very reason. [Applause on 
the Republican side. ] 

You are trying to frighten the country into the belief that the 
Kaiser will think the election of a Republican House indicates 
that the Nation is half-hearted about the war. Do you think 
the Kaiser is as ignorant as that? Does he not know that it 
has been the Republican Party and the Republican leaders who 
have been most earnest for preparation and national defense? 
Do you not think he knows whom he has most to fear? Will he 
think it is favorable to him if the next House is controlled by 
the party of Roosevelt and Wood and Gardner, by the party of 
LaGuarpia and HErNtz, and JoHNSON, who left their seats here 
to try to put bullets into his well-protected sons? Will he ex- 
pect less hostile and effective legislation under a Republican 
Speaker and a Republican leader of the majority and a Kepub- 
lican chairman of the Military Committee? Is there any basis 
for the argument? You say Republicans made the same argu- 
ment during the Civil War and during the Spanish-American 
War, but it is not a fair comparison. At the climax of the 
Civil War the Democratic aational platform declared that the 
war was a failure and that we must yield. During the Spanish 
War the solid Democratic Party, with but six exceptions, voted 
against the bill to raise the revenue for the war. We, on the 
contrary, have in this war supported as cheerfully as yeu the 
most drastic legislation and have ungrudgingly assisted you to 
grant to the President the most extraordinary and dangerous 
powers, because our intense zeal for the war overcame our 
normal attitude as a minority. [Applause on the Republican 
side.]| We will not be less loyal as a majority. I believe there 
never has been a time when a strong minority, almost equal in 
numbers to the majority, has so suppressed partisanship and 
criticism and so effaced its organization in wholehearted sup- 
port of its political opponents. And if the next House is Repub- 
lican, as a majority we will again show the same spirit which 
has actuated us as a minority, and instead of following your 
lead, as We are compelled to now, we will be an initiating, push- 
tng, energizing force for the equipment and support of our brave 
armies in the field. [Applause on the Republican side.] And I 
ocelieve such a result would bring gloom and doom to the Kaiser 
nnd not encouragement. He knows who have been his fiercest 
foes and who he has most reason to fear. 

There is another reason why the next House should be Re- 
publican. The next Congress, although elected this November, 
does not regularly begin its work until the first Monday of 
December, 1919. Before then we all hope that the war will be 
ended. Then this country will face problems quite as difficult 
as have ever confronted it The industrial upheaval which this 
war has caused must be gradually turned again into the per- 
m:nent grooves of peace. The changes in our industrial centers 
will be peculiarly disturbing, and will cause innumerable hard- 
ships and antagonisms. To deal with these will require our 
best wisdom and statesmanship. The next Congress must cope 
with these problems. Which party ean be best trusted? The 
grent industrial centers, like the great bulk of the population, 
xre north of Mason and Dixon’; line, and yet if there is a 
Democratic majority the chairman of every important commit- 
tee without exception, all the men of greatest influence in legis- 
lation, will live south of Mason and Dixon's line as they do to- 
day. And under the caucus system which the Democratic Party 
has adopted and ruthlessly enforced any stray Democrats from 
the North are bound helplessly to assist in carrying out the decree 
of the majority. Should not that section which is most directly 
and vitally interested, which has an enormous preponderance of 
population, whose contributions and taxes mainly support the 
Government, have most influence when their fate comes to be 
settled? The country is normally Republican. It was only 
by our dissension that the Democrats won power. Now, that 
we are again happily united should not our policies, the policies 
of 2 majority of the people, again prevail? In time of war we 
ha-> no partisan policies, but when peace again encompasses us 
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I believe we are best fitted to solve its problems. [Applause on 
Republican side. ] 

i dislike to make a sectional and partisan argument. In this 
Congress we have lived together in such harmony and worked 
with such cordial good will, ignoring party and sectional lines, 
that I regret that any discordant words should interpose. I have 
such thorough respect for the loyalty and patriotism of everyone 
on that side of the Chamber, as well as on this, such a personal 
affection for our honored Speaker, that I should like to have 
had the issue this year submitted to the people without argu- 
ment. But you have forced the issue upon us. You have formu- 
lated acid tests, though you have claimed that the same acid 
washed a Democrat pure, but deeply stained a Republican. 
[Laughter.}] When you issued that advertisement: 

To the Wisconsin soldiers at Camp Grant: President Wilson, your 
Commander in Chief, desires all loyal Americans to vote for J. B. 
Davies. Davies’s election means joy at Washington and gloom at 
Berlin. Davies’s defeat means gloom at Washington and joy at 
Berlin. 

You initiated a despicable attack on the patriotism of the Re- 
publican Party for which you ought to be ashamed and ought to 
suffer. The election of that sterling and patriotic statesman, 
Senator Lenroot, may have caused a little gloom in certain 
circles in Washington, but I do not believe it caused one ripple of 
joy in Berlin. It furnished another strong Republican arm in 
the Senate to drive nails in the Kaiser’s coffin. 

To that kind of campaign we will not resort. We will not 
even suggest a doubt as to your full loyalty, despite the acid 
tests. But we do think our record entitles us to claim that 
if we control the next Ccengress there will be vigorous and un- 
stinted legislation for every war purpose. There will be no 
appropriation refused, however enormous, no power withheld, 
however dangerous, if only they seem likely to hasten the war. 
And so the election of a Republican House should cause joy to 
our allies and all the Kaiser’s enemies. It may cause regret, 
and I hope some shame, to those who have used such bare- 
faced arguments. It will cause regret doubtless to those 
thoroughgoing Democrats who can never believe there is any 
patriotism or any wisdom in their political opponents. It may 
cause regret to those who want simply a smooth-running party, 
machine here without will power or initiative, only able to obey 
commands. But only a blinded, venomous partisan can really 
believe or claim that there will be any faltering in war legisla- 
tion, no matter which party controls the next House. And those 
who believe in the principles of the Republican Party, who dis- 
trust the theories and the composition of the Democratie Party, 
who want an energetic, initiating force here to urge on the 
vigorous prosecution of the war, and who want an unfettered 
and fearless handling of the grea problems which the war will 
bequeath to us, can labor with good conscience and assurance for 
the substantial Republican majority which indications prom- 
ise us. [Prolonged applause on Republican s‘de.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a special order of the 
House, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Corxrer] is recog- 
nized for 45 minutes. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Corirer was granted leave to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp, j 


: | 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, on the 29th day of June, 1914, 
there appeared in the headlines of the press, both here und 
abroad, a startling announcement of the assassination, the day 
before, by a young student named Gabrilo Princip, of the Areh- 
duke Franz Ferdinand and his wife in the capital of the newly 
acquired Austrian Province of Bosnia. Few, indeed, who rend 
the announcement of the assassination of the heir to the throne 
of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy realized that this abominable 
crime would be the spark setting fire to a conflagration which 
would soon spread over the greater part of Europe and, gather- 
ing intensity as it swept on, finally reach the uttermost confines 
of the earth. 

In the minds of many this brutal murder produced a feeting 
of profound sympathy for the aged and unhappy Francis Joseph, 
who in his long life had experienced so many sorrows, Little 
significance other than this was accorded, and the crime at Sara- 
jevo was soon dismissed as another dark and tragic chapter 
in the history of the ill-fated house of Hapsburg. 

No family in Europe has so tragic a history, and for nearly 
three-quarters of a century it seems as theugh a curse had been 
laid upon almost every member of that unfortunate family. The 
Hapsburgs are one of the oldest and most aristocratic of all the 
reigning houses of Europe. Ardent supporters of the Roman 
Church, the Hapsburgs, for reasons of state, could marry only 
into reigning Catholic families. They were, therefore, re- 
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stricted to few reigning families of that faith—the Wittelsbachs, 
of Bavaria; the Bourbons, of Spain; the house of Savoy, in 
Italy; the Albertine line, in Saxony; and the Cobergs, of 
Belgium. 


The feeling of hatred and antagonism which for nearly two | 
centuries had existed between Austria and Italy eliminated the | 
house of Savoy as a matrimonial market for the Hapsburgs, | 
and the lineage of the Cobergs was not ancient enough to suit | 


the autocratic tastes of the most aristocratic family in all 


Europe, though Rudolph, the unhappy son of Francis Joseph, | 


married a Coberg, Stephanie, the daughter of the King of 


Belgium. 


So the marriages of the Hapsburgs were limited to one or | 


two families, notably the Wittelsbachs, of Bavaria. Such inter- 
marrying of close relations was not without fateful and un- 
happy results. 

Francis Joseph, who married his counsin, Elizabeth, of Wit- 
telsbach, was an epileptic, as was also his grandfather, Francis 
I. This malady was transmitted to his son, the Crown Prince 

tudolph, and his daughter, Marie Velerie, who married her 


cousin, Francis Salvador, of Wittelsbach, himself an epileptic. | 
A cousin, Ludwig, of Bavaria, went mad and committed suicide. | 
Another cousin, Otho, King of Bavaria, was violently insane | 


and was confined in an asylum for years. Charlotte, the sister 
of Francis Joseph, and the wife of the ill-fated Maxmilian, 
lost her mind and was hopelessly insane. Tragedy seemed to 
follow closely almost every member of the Hapsburg family. 


The brother of Francis Joseph, Archduke Johan, was lost at | 
A cousin, a young girl dying from consumption, while | 


sea. 
smoking a cigarette, set her clothes on fire and was burned to 
death. His nephew, Archduke Lazlo, was accidently shot and 
killed while out hunting. Maxmilian, the husband of his mad 
sister, Charlottee, attempted to establish a throne in Mexico, 
and he fell by Mexican bullets before the guns of a firing squad. 
The Princess Louise left her husband, the King of Saxony, and 
deserting her children, ran away with a young Belgian tutor, 
while the brother of the princess ran off with an actress. 
Francis Joseph’s only son, the Crown Prince Rudolph, who 
lived unhappily with his wife, Stephanie of Coberg, became in- 
fatuated with a beautiful adventuress, the Baroness Marie 
Vetschera. They were both found dead in the hunting lodge 
at Mayerling, the woman evidently had been strangled, while 
the crown prince, badly mutilated, supposedly with a razor, 
committed suicide by putting the muzzle of a rifle in his mouth 
and blowing his head completely to pieces. 

But sorrow’s crown of sorrow yet waited for the aged Em- 


peror, for his wife, the once beautiful Elizabeth, whom he had | 


led to the altar 45 years before, was stabbed to death in 1898 
at Geneva by Luchienni, an Italian anarchist, and in June, 1914, 
his nephew, Franz Ferdinand, and his wife, the Archduchess 
Sophia, were shot and killed at Sarajevo. 

So, in the minds of many, the tragie death of the heir to the 

hrone of the dual monarchy had no more real significance other 
than to add another dark chapter to the sorrowful life of the 
aged ruler of Austria-Hungary. 

The crime of Sarajevo was, however, no more the cause of the 
present great war than was the munition maker, who made the 
gun from which came the missile which sank the Lusitania the 
cause of the destruction of that noble vessel. This crime was a 
pretext eagerly seized upon by Germany to put into execution 
the beginning of a plan of world-wide dominion and control of 
territory far greater in its character and more important in its 
wealth and resources than ever Alexander seized or Rome 
coveted. 


The intense hated between Serbia and Austria and the feel- | 


ing of indignation at Vienna over the assassination at once 


brought those two countries face to face with war, when it was | 
directly charged that Serbia was responsible for the crime and | 
that the details of the plot to murder the heir to the Austrian | 


throne were carefully planned at Belgrade. 


Serbia, the greatest, the most warlike, and the most important 


of all the Balkan States, was the chief obstacle to Austria’s 


tunbitious plans for control and acquisition of territory in the | 


Balkan Peninsula. Only six years before Austria, in violation 
of a solemn treaty, had forcibly annexed the Balkan States of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and was greedy for more territory 
and more expansion. Bounded on the north by its ally, the 
mreat German Empire, and on the east by Russia, expansion of 
Austria could come only from the south. 


through the Balkan Peninsula that Germany could extend its 
operations in the east and secure an outlet upon the gean, 
Adriatic, and Mediterranean Seas. It was therefore essential 


to German ambition that Serbia be cither dismembered or de- 
ytroyed. 
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The Balkan Peninsula was the scene of much strife and tur- 
moil, and the different Balkan States were frequently fighting 
among themselves. That much of this turmoil and fighting was 
the result of Austrian diplomacy there can be little doubt. 
There was for a while intense rivalry between Serbia and Bul- 
garia for supremacy in the Balkans, but Serbia had in recent 
wars completely demonstrated that the title to supremacy in 
Balkan affairs was hers. Serbia, dismembered, would have re- 
moved the chief obstacle of Austria’s contrel in the peninsula 
and at the same time would put an end to the Serbian propa- 
ganda of hate which was the cause of much disquiet and unrest 
in the Slavonic Provinces of the dual monarehy. Over 40 per 
cent of the Austrian population was Slavonic. Many of these 
Slavs were ripe for revolt, and a confederated Balkan Peninsula 
was the least desirable of all things to Austria. Though a 
small power, yet Serbia also had dreams of empire. She had 
already shown military ability of the iiighest order. The blood 
of her people being almost purely Slavonic, there was a strong 
affinity between Serbia and the Russian Empire. Unquestion- 
ably historical, cultural, military, and racial right to 
premacy in the Balkans belong to Serbia. She was bound by 
ties of blood and interest to Montenegro, the only Balkan State 
which never surrendered to the Turk. A footing upon either 
the Adriatic or ©#gean Seas would in a short time develop 
Serbia into a great commercial nation and would mean the 


Sue 


emancipation of all the southern Balkan territory from Turkey, 


The dream of Serbia was a united Slavonic Balkan confederacy, 
with Serbia occtipying practically the same position in this con- 
federacy that Prussia occupied in the German confederation. 
It is extremely doubtful whether this could ever have been 
accomplished. Certainly, however, no other Balkan State was 
Always in dread 
of Austrian encroachment, an intense hatred sprang up between 
the two countries, which was intensified on the one hand by the 
activity of secret societies supposed to be backed by the Govern- 
ment of Serbia intriguing and spreading dissatisfaction among 
the Austrian Slavonic Provinces, and on the other by the an- 
nexation by Austria of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the fear of 
further encroachment. 

The Bosnians and the Herzegovinians resembled their Serbian 
neighbors in thought, in racial characteristics, and in appear- 
ance. They have the same race pride, the same love of coun- 
try, of poetry, of music, and of romance. They have the same 
superstitions, the same customs, and speak the same languaze 
as the Serbians. Up to 1878 Bosnia and Herzegovina were 
nominally Turkish Provinces and had repeatedly attempted to 
throw off the Turkish yoke. At the completion of the Turko- 
Russian War, by the terms of the treaty of Berlin, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, with the consent of the other powers, were trais- 
ferred to their powerful neighbors on the north, with the dis- 
tinct understanding that when order and tranquility had heen 
restored Austria would withdraw and permit them to become 
independent States. But in 1908 Austria, with the approval of 
Germany, and taking advantage of Russia’s weakened and de- 
moralized condition after the Japanese War, and the domestic 
troubles then convulsing Great Britain, repudiated the treaty 
of Berlin and annexed both Bosnia and Herzegovina. Russia, 
Great Britain, and the ether powers at once entered vigorous 
protests which were met with an emphatic declaration from 
Germany that Austria’s aggression in Balkan territory would 
brook no interference. It was made plain by the Imperial Ger- 
man Government that in Balkan affairs the cause of Austria 
was also the cause of Germany. The other powers submitted, 
but this annexation aroused great excitement and intense re- 
sentment in Serbia. For so closely did the Bosnians and the 
Herzegovinians resemble the Serbs that Serbia felt as though 
part of her own territory had been seized by Austria. The 
natives of the annexed Provinces, already intensely antagonistic 
to Austria, were also much incensed by the high-handed way 
in which Austria had repudiated the treaty of Berlin and san- 
nexed them without their will or consent. This act of Austria 
vas the cause of the Serbians increasing the propaganda of 
hate and dissatisfaction which had been industriously spread 
in all the Balkan territory under Austrian control. 

A confederation or political alliance of the Balkan Peninsula 
would have united, roughly speaking, a territory of about 237.000 
square miles, with a population of over 27,000,000. This, how- 
ever, would include Greece, with about 25,000 square miles and 
a population of about two and a half millions. It would also in- 
clude what is left of the Turkish dominion in Europe. This 
federation or alliance of over 27,000,000, with Serbia the domi- 
nant and commanding power, would not only have so commanded 
the respect of the other powers, and especially Russia, that it 
would have been a decided check to the ambitious f 
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dominion for Germany; but what was far more important to 
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Austria would have been a source of constant anxiety for fear 
the Slavs in Austria, already discontented and ripe for revolt, 
would, relying on the power of the federation, be continually 
tempted to rebel and throw off the Austrian yoke. Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, with a population of over 2,000,000; Dalmatia, 
with over 700,000; and Croatia-Slavonia, with over 1,200,000, 
were eagerly waiting an opportunity to revolt, while in the north 
Bohemia, the richest part of all Austria-Hungary, with its 
6,500,000 people, were eagerly awaiting any kind of an oppor- 
tunity to throw off the Austrian rule. 

The Serbians were keenly aware of the importance both to 
Austria and Germany that Serbia should be destroyed. Once 
Serbia was dismembered and partitioned among the greetly Bal- 
kan States the central powers had little to fear, as only the 
genius and the primacy of Serbia could effect any kind of con- 
federation or organization in the Balkans. 

Knowing this, the Serbians, on several occasions, in order to 
avoid a conflict which, unaided, would have meant their ruin, 
submitted to much humiliation. 

Austrian control of the Balkans would have been practically 
the same thing as German control of the peninsula, and without 
this control there would have been no opportunity for Germany 
to extend its operations in the east. It was only through the 
country of Serbia that a railroad could be projected and operated 
from Berlin to Bagdad, in the territory of the Turk. It was 
only through Serbia that a branch of this railroad could be ex- 
tended through the northern part of Greece to the seaport of 
Salonika, in the domains of the Kaiser’s brother-in-law, the 
King of Greece, thus opening the ports of the Adriatic, #gean, 
and Mediterranean Seas to German commerce and affording 
other markets to a country whose commerce, based upon the 
complete development of every natural resource, together with 
the most approved intensive and scientific methods, was continu- 
ally inereasing. 

Germany was becoming overcrowded, her commerce deraanded 
new markets, and the time was ripe for the Kaiser to test the 
war machine which for nearly 40 years he had been building up 
in order to carry out his ambitious dream of world power and 
world domination. 

Since the fifteenth century, when the rude robber barons of 
the Hohenzollerns first came into notice, ambition, greed of 
power, and an insatiable desire to prey upon their weaker neigh- 
bors marked their conduct. In the early days the Hohenzollern 
estate was but a small feudatory; but, animated by a consuming 
ambition for place and power, by chicanery and by the sword 
the strength of the Hohenzollerns grew, until at last one of the 
house reached the dignity of an elector. The power of the 
Hohenzollerns continued to increase, though their influence in 
large affairs was more or less inconsiderable until the days of 
the great elector, perhaps the greatest of all the Hohenzollerns 
and the model from which the present Kaiser loves to copy. 
By his ability and shrewdness his son, Frederick, became the 
first King of Prussia, and since then the Hohenzollerns have 
been the incarnate spirit, the very embodiment of military prepa- 
ration and the most conspicuous example of military and ar- 
bitrary force of any nation in the world. With the Hohenzol- 
lerns greed for territory has been a mania. They held what 
they once acquired and immediately began to Prussianize the 
territory often acquired with the merest shadow of right, and 
the Prussian manners, customs, and military spirit was in a 
short time so indelibly impressed upon the new territory that it 
soon partook of practically all of the characteristics of the old. 

$y steadfastly and inexorably pursuing this policy the smali 
State of Brandenburg, with only 15,000 square miles and a popu- 
lation of only about 4,000,000 people, from the latter part of the 
fifteenth century has developed into the mighty German Empire 
of to-day, ruled over by a Hohenzollern Kaiser, who, notwith- 
standing over a million and a half of his best men have been 
Slain on the battle fields of Europe and nearly all of Christendom 
is arrayed against him, still dreams of German kultur dominat- 
ing the rest of the world. 

Brandenburg, in the seventeeth century, acquired Pomerania, 
with over 1,700,000 inhabitants, East Prussia, with a popula- 
tion of over 2,000,000, and the towns of Halle, Magdeburg, 
Hallestadt, Ruzberger, Rippin, and Linden, and all of this ter- 
ritory soon absorbed the Hohenzollern ideas of military force. 
The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries up to 1870 saw a great 
development and growth of Prussia. There was acquired West 
Prussia, with over 2,000,000 inhabitants; Silesia, with over 
5,000,000; Posen, with 2,000,000 inhabitants; the Province of 
the Rhine, with over 7,000,000; Westphalia, with over 4,000,000; 
the rest of Pomerania; a great slice of Hanover; and number- 
less cities and towns. This was the Kingdom of Prussia which 
in 1866, completely and decisively defeating Austria, in 1870 
eagerly welcomed the blunders of Napoleon III and in a few 
months overran France and seized all of Alsace and a great 
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part of Lorraine. The easy victories over Austria and France 
so increased the prestige of the Kingdom of Prussia that it was 
comparatively easy for Bismarck to persuade the rest of Ger- 
many to come into a federation with Prussia at the head and 
form the German Empire. 

Master of a great part of Europe and practically controlling 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, there was born in the mind 
of the present Hohenzollern ruler a mad dream to extend Ger- 
man kultur throughout the world, and all the vast resources of 
his mighty empire for nearly half a century were utilized for 
this great venture. 

While this dream of world power was born in the mind of 
the Kaiser and Bismarck, Von Moltke and many others were 
not free from this delusion; yet there is little evidence to show 
that the masses of the German people at first shared the ambi- 
tious dream. Therefore two gigantic problems faced the Kaiser, 
First, how to create in the German mind a belief that the Ger- 
man people were the elect of God, commissioned from on high 
to extend German kultur and German thought throughout the 
world, and, second, how to build up a war machine of such 
proportions and efficiency as to make possible the gigantic plan 
of universal dominion. 

This the Kaiser and his advisers proceeded to do. Propa- 
ganda worthy of the days of Philip of Macedon was indus- 
triously circulated and distributed throughout the Empire. 

It was first necessary to impress the German people with the 
idea of Germany’s importance, to firmly imbue their minds with 
a conviction that they were not like the people of other nations, 
but that the Germans were a superior kind of supermen, being 
cast from a different mold from their fellows. Of all the pas- 
sions played upon, vanity perhaps yields the most fruitful 
results. It is human nature to believe what we would like to 
believe, the wish often being the father to the thought. 

Upon the lecture platform, in the schools, and in the churches 
the Germans were fed so continually with fulsome praise of 
themselves that the German population soon became obsesse 1 
with the idea that they were the elect of the earth and that, 
like the children of Israel], they, too, were God’s chosen people. 

The Kaiser solemnly announced that “ the world will one day 
be made whole again through the efficacy of the German char- 
acter.” “The German people are the elect of God, and their 
enemies are His enemies,’ declared the chiefs of the intel- 
lectuals, while the learned Prof. Eucken, of the faculty of Jena, 
taught that “To us, more than any other nation, is intrusted 
the true structure of human existence, and we have the right to 
say that we form the soul of humanity.” 

Dr. Adolf Lassen, privy counselor to the Kaiser, wrote: 

We are morally and intellectually superior to all others, without 
equals. We have no friends. All fear us and look upon us as dan- 
a because we are intelligent and active and morally superior 
to all. 

Said Fritz Bley: 

We are the most gifted of nations in all the domains of science and 
art. We are the best colonists, the best sailors, and even the best 
traders 

There appeared in the Alldeutsche Btatter the following 
modest statement: 

The hatred bestowed upon us by the whole world may be classified as 
the hatred of an inferior race for a superior one. 

Referring to his grandfather in 1897, the Kaiser said: 


He left Coblenz to ascend the throne as the selected instrument of 
the Lord, as he always regarded himself to be. For us all, and above 
all for us princes, he raised once more aloft and lent lustrous beams 
to a jewel which we should hold high and holy——that is, the kingship 
by God’s grace; the kingship, with its onerous duties, ity never-ending, 
ever-continuing trouble and labor, with its fearful responsibility to the 
Creator alone, from which no human being, no minister, no parliament, 
no people can release the prince. 

A long step, truly, from the rude robber barons of the Hohen- 
zollerns of the fifteenth century to the self-appointed agent of 
God in the twentieth. 

Again, said the Kaiser: 

The great ideals which have been lost, more or less, by other nations 
have become for us Germans permanent possessions. 

Says Von Buelow, the imperial chancellor : 

We Germans are the most learned people of the earth and at tho 
same time the most capable in war. The greatest philosophers, the 
greatest writers, the greatest musicians are Germans, The military 
and intellectual deeds of the Germans are unequaled, 

And so on, ad nauseam. An important newspaper published 
that— 


The German tongue acts as a blessing upon all men. Coming direct 
from the hand of God, this blessing sinks inte the heart like a precious 
balm and ennobles it. 

And this fulsome propaganda of self-gratulation was so 
eagerly devoured by the German people that they really began 
to believe the German was the elect of the Lord and the salt 
of the earth, 
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Said Vernon Kellogg, in the Atlantic Monthly, in writing of 
the way in which the industrious spread of this kind of propa- 
ganda influenced the German mind: 

And they fight not simply because they are forced to, but because, 
curiously enough, they believe much of their talk. That_is one of the 
dangers of the Germans to which the world is exposed; they really 
believe much of what they say. 

Reiteration and repetition by the author of a falsehood has, 
in many instances, actually created an impression on the mind 
of the person guilty of remaking the false statement as to leave 
it in doubt as to whether the statement be true or false. The 
mind once in this condition, the transition from doubt to cer- 
tainty is assured, the false story becomes real, and the author 
of a statement he once knew to be untrue finally believes the 
occurrence related an actual fact. So is it with the Germans, 
and there can be little doubt that they are conscientious in their 
belief that they themselves are truly selected by God as His 
instrument to take care of and direct the destinies of the world. 

Maximilian Hardin, one of Germany’s greatest editors, wrote, 
in commenting on the aims of Germany in the war: 

We wage it from the lofty point of view and with the conviction that 
Germany, as a result of her achievements and in proportion to them, is 
justified in asking and must obtain wider room on earth for development 
and for working out the possibilities that are in her. * * * Not 
only for the territories that are to feed their children and grandchildren 
is this warrior host now battling, but also for the conquering triumph 
of the German genius, 

Says the Kaiser, 14 years before the war, that he hopes the 
German people “ will become in the future as closely united, 
as powerful, and as authoritative as once the Roman world 
Empire was,” and that just as in the ol: times they said, ‘“ Civis 
Romanus sum,” hereafter, at some time in the future, they will 
say, “Iam a German citizen.” 

After the German mind had become imbued with the idea of 
German superiority in all things the next step was to convince 
the German people that God gave them superior intellects, supe- 
rior culture, and superior gifts in order that they might transmit 
these blessings to the people of other nations. 

In 1890, the Kaiser said in a public speech to his soldiers: 

I look upon the people and nation handed on to me as a responsi- 
bility conferred upon me by God; and that it is, as is written in the 
Bible, my duty to increase this heritage, for which one day I shali be 
called upon to give an account. Those who try to interfere with my 
task I shall crush. 

At the launching of the battleship Wiitelsbache, the Kaiser 
announced: 

The ocean teaches us that on its waves and on its most distant shores 
no great decision can any longer be taken without Germany and with 
out the German Emperor. I do not think that it was in order to allow 
themselves to be excluded from big foreign affairs that 30 years ago 
our people, led by their princes, conquered and shed their blood. 
the German people to let themselves be treated thus it would be, and 
forever, the end of their world power; and I do not mean that that shall 
ever cease, 
need be, extreme means, is my duty and my highest privilege. 

Again, he said: 

We demand our place in the sun * * ® our future lies on the 
water * * * the trident should be in our hand * * * Ger- 
many looks ahead. Her horizons stretch far away. She must be pre- 
pared for any eventualities in the Far East. Who can foresee what 
may take place in the Pacific in the days to come— vs not so far 
distant as some believe? 

Again, says the Kaiser: 

From childhood I have been infinenced by five men—Alexander the 
Great, Jullus Cwsar, Theodoric II, Frederick the Great, and Napoleon. 
Kach dreamed of world empire. They failed. I have dreamed of Ger- 
man world dominion and my maiied fist shall succeed. 

Says the Kaloniale Zulschrift, in January, 1900: 

The old century saw a German Empire; the new one shal! see a 
German world. : 

Maximilian Harden declared in Die Zukunft: 

After all it is visibly the meaning of history that the white race 
under the Jeadership of the Germans shall arrive at the real and ulti- 
mate dominion of the world. 

Said Prof. von Seyden, in the Frankfurter Zeitung: 

Germany should and wishes to be let alone. The Germans are the 
elect people of the earth. They will accomplish their destiny, which is 
to govern the world and cirect the other nations for the welfare of 
humanity. 

Just a year before the war an official German report recites, 
in part: 

Neither ridiculous shriekings for revenge by French Chauvinists nor 
the Englishman’s gnashing of teeth, nor the wild gestures of the Slav will 
turn us from our sim of protecting and extending German influence all 
the world over It is our sacred duty to sharpen the sword that has 
been put into our hands and to hold it ready for defense as well as for 
offense * * We must accustom them (our people) to think that 
an offensive war on our part is a necessity. * * * We must stir 





To employ, in order to prevent it, the suitable means, if | 


Were | 


Recites one of the Pan-Germanic works: 


Our fathers have left us much to do. The German people is so situ- 
ated in Europe that it needs only to run and take whatever it requires. 
The German people finds itself to-day in a plight similar to that of 
Prussia at the accession of Frederick the Great, who raised his country 
to the status of a Eurcpean power. ‘To-day it is for Germany to rise 
from a European to a world power. * * Public policy prompted 
by the emotions (Gefublspolitik) is stupidity. Humanitarian dreams 
are imbecility. Diplomatic charity begins at home. Statesmanship 
is business. Right and wrong are notions indispensable in private life. 
The German people are always right because they number 87,000,000 
souls. 

We find the minds of the German people now obsessed with 
two prevailing ideas: First, that they are superior to the rest 
of mankind; and, second, that it is their duty, for the good of 
humanity, to rule over all mankind. That it is a mission 
handed down from the throne of Almighty God to them to ex- 
tend this influence all the world over. Now, the question pre- 
sented itself to the propagandists: How can this be done? 
What are the means whereby other nations can receive this 
kultur which we think, like “the German tongue, sinks into 
the heart and ennobles it like a precious balm.” 

The Kaiser always admired the Turk. So, going back to 
Mohammed for his inspiration, he paraphrased their slogan of 
“Islam or the sword” by declaring Prussian kultur and Ger- 
man influence or the sword. So, then, the prefessors and pub- 
licists and editors and others were set to work to mold public 
opinion into a firm belief that war was an ordinance sei by 
God, and that it was both righteous and holy to extend their 
influence by the sword. 

Again, in the press, upon the lecture platform, in the schools, 
and in the churches the German people were taught to despise 
peace and to glorify war. They were taught to believe that the 
highest aim of Government is to be successful in war, and that 
it is the only remedy for ailing nations. Says Bernhardi three 
years before the war: 

Our next war will be fought for the highest interests of our country. 
This wil) invest it with importance in the world’s history World 
power or downfall will be our rallying cry. 

Writes Maximillian Hardin long before the war: 

All Morocco in the hands of Germany. German cannon on the routes 
to Egypt and India; German treops on the Algerian frontier; this 
would be a goal worthy of great sacrifices. 

Says the Deutsch Kurier: 

It is on the soil of Europe which has been fertilized by blood 
there is growing up for us a German crop, and we shall still th 
of those who have given their dear ones if we can say to them, 
son, thy husband has fallen for this greater and stronger Germal 
bloody sacrifices have been offered, and more wiil fali; they must { 
the foundation for a territorial expansion of our country, for boundaries 
in the east and west which will secure us peace for a generation.” 

Karl von Winterstetten said: 

From this it appear that for Germany this war is the decisi tep 
toward a real world policy, which she was compelled to take because the 
triple entente, that syndicate of great land monopolists, prevented her 
from expansion, from obtaining the elbow room which she requires by 
peaceful means. We must therefore look upon this war as necessary for 
two reasons—it is not only a question of finall ng the advance 
of Pan Slavism, but also of opening up a way for the German people to 
ascend to the rank of a world power. 

Said one of their deputies, Bassermann: 

We know it; the German eagle will victoriously unfold his 
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and ascend to a prouder height than ever. And we shail also know hi 
to keep a firm hold for ail time to come on the countries which are fer 
tilized with German blood. Our ardent ve for our German fat 
makes us strong to make the greatest sacrifices But let us tl 
also keep a firm hold on what we have won ¢ acquire in addition what 
we need. Beyond bloody war is splendid victory let that be the watch- 
word of this great time. 
Werner Sombart, one of the leading German economist nd 
protessor ir the Handelshochschule, in Berlin, modestly wrote: 
As the German eagle soars high above th ts « i th ist 
the German feel exalted above all surrounding peoples and must ok 


’ 


down upon them in their bottomless deptiis. 


Bernhardi, an intellectual war-crazed fanatic, whose writings 





produced a profound ression on the minds of the German 
people, wrote that “ war is a divine institution, more noble than 
dispensing justice.” He writes of “the sanctity of war” and 
insists that “a State can not commit a crime, and that its high- 


est duty is to increase its power; that between one State and 
another there can be no law; that a war of conquest is as legiti- 
mate as a defensive war; and that the maintenance of peace 


| ought never to be a political aim.” 


up troubles in the north of Africa and in Russia In the next Euro- | 


pean war it will also be necessary that the small States shall be forced 
to follow us or be subdued. In certain conditions their armies and 


would probably be the case with Belgium and Holland. 


their fortified places can be rapidly conquered or neutralized; this | , 
ie 


He goes even further, and after declaring that war was “the 
force which propagated the finest flower of civilization” and 
was “the only efficient school of heroism,” that “the efforts 
toward the abolition of war must not only be termed foolish but 
absolutely immoral and must be described as unworthy of the 






human race.” 
Gen. von Molke, Germany’s great military commander, the 
ro of the Franco-Prussian War, stated that “ war is an ordi- 
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nance set by God.” Bismarck, the greatest of all latter-day Ger- 
mans, taught that “ where the power of Prussia is concerned, I 
know no law.” <A doctrine of supreme selfishness handed down 
to his successors and exemplified by contemptuously characteriz- 
ing a solemn treaty with five great nations of the earth as a 
“mere scrap of paper. 

Treitschke wrote: 

Hie who knows history knows that it would positively be a mutila- 
tion of human nature if we tried to banish war from the world. 

He again stated that the two chief functions of a State were 
to administer the law within its borders and make war. 

The chiefs of the intellectuals already referred to in justify- 
ing Germany’s immense military program, stated: 

Without our militarism our civilization would have been annihilated 
long ago. It was to protect our civilization that militarism was born in 
our country. 

Lamprecht, in writing of that kultur so superior to the rest of 
the world, declared: 

That the moral value of a form of culture is its force. 
in order to manifest itself as force. 

Said Bismarck again: 
| Force creates right; war is a natural law. 
| Said Maxmilian Hardin, Germany’s greatest journalist: 

It was Germany’s declared will to engage in universal war as a na- 
tional industry. 

Marshal von Haesseler declared : 

If a people have the right of dominion, its power of conquest con- 
stitutes the highest moral law, and before it the vanquished must bow: 
Woe unto the vanquished. 

Frederick Neitsche, one of the leading writers of Germany, 
wrote that— 

Ye shall love peace as a means to new wars, and the short peace 
better than the long. I do not advise you to work, but to fight. I do not 
advise you to compromise and make peace, but to conquer. * * # 
Let your labor be fighting and your peace victory. You say that a good 
cause hallows even war. I tell you that a good war hallows every cause. 

It was natural that these writings and preachings and sayings 
of Germany’s most intellectual men in advocating war should 
produce 4 profound impression upon the German mind. But this 
impression was inconsiderable as compared with the moral effect 
produced by the actual military preparations which were con- 
tinually going on before their eyes. Every young man was by 
law forced to enter the army and was imbued from early man- 
hood with military traditions and military ideas. The manu- 
facture of the new and improved implements of war at the great 
Krupp factory at Essen, the rapid development and growth of a 
large navy, all tended to stimulate the German mind into a belief 
that the time was ripe to test this wonderful war machine nearly 
50 years of assiduous labor had been building and to begin the 
gigantic plan for world-wide control, so that the blessings of Ger- 
man kultur might be felt throughout the earth. 

It is by no means strange that a people whose vanity had for 
nearly half a century been pampered by the fulsome praise of 
their own superiority from the lips of so many intellectual men, 
and who had become obsessed with an idea that the highest aim 
of any Government was to conduct for conquest against their 
weaker neighbors a suceessful war; it is by no means strange 
that minds becoming obsessed with such thoughts would nat- 
urally look with complacency upon any means of passion, ter- 
rorism, and violence which were necessary to attain the objects 
sought. And especially was this true in Germany where the 
same propagandists began to teach this doctrine. Said the 
Kaiser 

Remember when you mect the foe that no quarter will be given and 
no prisoners will be taken. 

Haackel said, “ Force takes priority over right”; Clausman 
stated, “ All idea of philanthropy in war is a pernicious error”; 
while Treitschke taught that “ We have learned to know the 
moral majesty of war in the very thing that to superficial ob- 
servers appears brutal and inhuman.” 

Erzberger, a leader of the Conservative Party in the Reich- 
stag, who is now sick and tired of this war and who has been 
clamoring for peace, declared that “this war ought to be as 
pitiless as possible.” 

Said Baron von Bessing, who was much surprised at the in- 
dignant clamor which arose after the brutal murder of Miss 
Edith Cavell, a nurse whose gentle ministrations among the 
sick and wounded soldiers knew no distinctions of country: 
“When thousands of innocent people have died in the war, why 
should anyone become hysterical over the death of one guilty 
woman?” 

The vice chancellor, Bismarck, declared: 

True strategy consists in hitting your enemy and hitting him hard. 


* * * Above all you must inflict on the inhabitants of invaded 
towns the maximum of suffering. You must leave the people through 


Culture exists 
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Whom you march only their eyes to weep with. 
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That this lesson was well learned by the Germans none know, 
better than the bleeding inhabitants of poor, desolate, destroyed 
Belgium. Bismarck, however, went further, and again stated: 

If we can not provide troops for the whole of the territory which we 
occupy, we send a flying column from time to time among the recal- 
citrant communities. We shoot, hang, and burn. After that has been 
done several times they end by becom ng reasonable. 

Gen. von Disfurth arrogantly stated in a public interview 
in answer to criticism of Germany’s savage, barbaric warfare 
against the noncombatants of Belgium that— 

Germany stands as the supreme arbiter of her own methods, which in 
time of war the world must be compelled to accept. * * For my, 
part, I hove that we have merited in this war the title of eee 

Admiral von Tirpitz, in gloating over the destruction of the 
Lusitania and the murder of hundreds of defenseless men, 
women, and children, declared that the allies’ ships should be 
sunk without warning, and, according to reports in the press, 
one German officer high in rank stated “it were much better 
all on board perished, as it would strike terror to the hearts of 
the enemies of Germany.” 

Civilization may well stand aghast at the exemplification of 
German kultur as applied to Belgium, to Roumania, and to 
Serbia, and well is it for civilization that it stands together and 
makes common cause against a common enemy, whose crimes, ' 
outrages, and excesses are unparalleled in the pages of history. 

Is it strange that German soldiers murdered helpess old men, ' 
tortured defensetess children, and violated gentle women when 
the men of God, the preachers of the gospel, like Pastor J. 
Rump, in the pulpit of an edifice dedicated to the God of Love 
and Mercy and consecrated to the gentle teachings of the Prince 
of Peace, at the very time Belgium lay bleeding at the op- 
pressor’s feet, thundered: ° 

Take heed that ye be counted amongst the blessed who show declin- 
ing England, corrupt Belgium, licentious France, uncouth Russia, the 
unconquerable youthful power and manhood of the German people in a 
manner never to be forgotten. * * Brethren, make an end of 
this generation of vipers with biienaants blows and German thrusts. s 

There was published in Germany an official organ calied the 
Jung Deutschland, and it is published for the purpose of exert- 
ing an influence over the minds of the young boys of the Empire, 
It is a publication adapted for the use of children, and it has 
the official sanction of the Imperial Government. Some time 
before the beginning of the European war there appeared in 
the columns of this official organ the following lofty sentiments 
for the edification of the children of Germany: , 


War is the noblest and holiest expression of human activity. For 
us, too, the glad great hour of battle will strike. Still and deep in 
the German heart must live the joy of battle and the longing for it. 
Let us ridicule to the utmost the old women in breeches who fear 
war and deplore it as cruel and revolting. * . its august sub- 
limity elevates the human heart beyond the earthly and the common. 
In the cloud palace above sit the heroes, Frederick the Great and 
Blucher, and all the men of action. The great Emperor, Moltke, Roon, 
Bismarck are there as well, but not the old women who take away 
our joy in war. When here on earth a battle is won by German arms 
and the faithful dead ascend to heaven, a Potsdam lance corporal will 
eall the guard to the door, and *“ Old Fritz” (Frederick the Great), 
springing from his golden throne, will give the command to present 
arms. That is the heaven of young Germany. 


The Book of Books tells us: 


And whosoever shall offend one of these little ones who believes in 
Me, it is better for him that a millstone were hanged about Lis neck 
and he were cast into the sea. 

What greater offense can there be against the “little ones” 
and against all of Christendom than for official Germany to 
attempt to impress upon the minds of the little children of the 
Empire a belief that those whv teach the doetrine of Him who, 
on Calvary’s cross, gave up his life so that peace on earth, good 
will to men, might be the heritage of mankind; what greater 
offense can there be to the children themselves than to teach 
that those who humbly follow the lowly Nazarene are forbidden 
entrance to the gates of heaven, which swing open only to those 
who repudiate Christ’s teachings? 

Is there cause for wonder that a German soldier should exult 
and delight in the mutilation and torture of the child of an 
enemy when his pastor and spiritual adviser, in commenting 
upon the murder of hundreds of women and children on the 
ill-fated Lusitania, should exult as Pastor B. Baumgarten ex- 
ulted, as he said: 


Whoever can not prevail upon himself to approve from the bottom 
of his heart the sinking of the Lusitania, whoever can not couquer his 
sense of the gigantic cruelty to unnumbered perfectly innocent vie- 
tims * * * and give himself up to the honest delight at this 
victorious exploit of German defensive power, him we judge to be no 
true German, 


With what little value the Germans regard the lives of those 
not of the Germanic blood is well illustrated by the saying of 
Prof. Haeckel, one of the best-known zoologists in the world, 
He modestly said: 
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One single highly cultivated German warrior of those who are, alas, 
falling in thousands, represents a higher intellectual and moral life 
value than hundreds of the raw children of nature whom England 
and France, Russia and Italy oppose to them. 

German kultur teaches that the German people are morally 
superior to other peoples. How have they shown their kultur? 
How have they proved their morals? How have they exemplified 
their superiority? What does this boasted superiority stand 
for? What does German kultur mean? 

It means soldiers going into guiltless, unhappy, defenseless 
3eleium and committing outrages which would have brought the 
blush of shame to the face of an aboriginal untutored savage. 
It means the wholesale violation of young girls before their 
anguished parents’ eyes. It means holding up a white flag and 
firing on the unsuspecting soldiers as they approached. It means 
the slaughter of defenseless men, the bayoneting of little chil- 
dren, and the murder of gentlewomen. It means dropping bombs 
upon sleeping cities where women and children were torn and 
mangled beyond all recognition. It means the burning and de- 
struction of Red Cross hospitals. It means deporting the men 
to work in the fields of Germany, leaving the wives and little 
ones at home to starve. It means cutting off the breasts of 
women and the hands of boys and girls. It means using helpless 
men, women, and children as human screens, forcing them to 
go befere the German attack to be shot down by their friends. 
It means stealthily, silently creeping up on an unsuspecting 
passenger vessel and sending it to the bottom of the sea, and as 
the men, women, and children flounder, half strangled, drowning 
in the water, German kultur means that German bullets shall 
complete the work the torpedo started. 

The murder of Capt. Fryatt and Miss Edith Cavell are true 
and striking exemplifications of German kultur. Capt. Fryatt, 
who commanded a British merchant steamer, was in March, 
1916, attacked by a submarine without warning. He attempted 
to ram the submarine and forced it to submerge, thus saving his 
vessel from destruction and himself and crew from being mur- 
dered. About three months afterwards, while piloting a pas- 
senger vessel with a number of unfortunate Belgian refugees 
abroad, he was captured by German torpedo boats and taken to 
3ruges and tried by court-martial for attempting to destroy a 
German submarine several months before. A generous enemy 
applauds a brave act, a heroic deed, even if committed by a foe. 
But German kultur, so superior to the morals of the rest of the 
world, demanded the blood of this man, who, in order to save 
the lives of himself and crew, dared to resist the murderous 
attack of a German submarine. He was sentenced to death and 
immediately executed. A Dutch paper called this crime “a 
dastardly murder of spite and hatred.” 

The superiority of German kultur was even better illustrated 
in the murder of Miss Edith Cavell, an English nurse, who had 
in the hospitals nursed back to life again scores of wounded 
German soldiers. She assisted some wounded English and Bel- 
gian prisoners to escape. For this she was tried by a secret 
court-martial and sentenced tv be executed. Brand Whitlock, 
the American minister, tried in every way in his power to save 
the life of this noble woman, but to no avail. She was taken 
to the place of execution and faced the firing squad. It is said 
that when this young woman faced that firing squad, hardened 
soldiers as they were, their hearts were touched with compas- 
sion. The order was given to fire, and when the smoke cleared 
away it was found that she was only slightly wounded, one bullet 
alone having touched her. But German kultur needed this 
sacrifice to carry out its high ideals, and the officer in charge of 
the execution, drawing his pistol, advanced upon the unfortu- 
nate woman and shot her through the head. About the same 
time across the English Channel, a German woman, a detected 
and self-confessed spy, who fearlessly and defiantly admitted her 
guilt and gloried in her deeds, was tried by an English court- 
martial. She was also convicted and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment in an English jail; yet the English woman, who 
had a hundred times risked her life in nursing back to health 
scores of sick and wounded German soldiers, was shot down 
like a dog. 

The powers of Europe were not as blind to Germany's dream 
of universal conquest as German diplomats and strategists seem 
to think, but there were few who thought the blow would fall 
so scon. That Russia was alive to this situation is shown by the 
instant mobilization of her troops upon the Austrian and Serbian 
frontiers immediately after the ultimatum was sent to Serbia. 

That France knew the extent of the German plan for world- 
wide control can not be doubted. Germany’s attitude on many 
vecasions, especially during the Moroccan embroglio, even going 
so far as to send a gunboat to Algiers, put France on notice. 
But none of these powers attached the importance to the plan 
it deserved. England alone appeared to be singularly blind to 
the extent of Germany’s schemes of world aggrandizement. This 
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is partly explained on the theory that England had for so many 
years regardec Russia as the enemy with which it would have 
to contend in the future that the plans of Germany, a much 
more formidable power, were overlooked. The ceding by Eng- 
land of the island of Heligoland to Germany in exchange for a 
free hand in Zanzibar will ever be regarded as one of the 
colossal blunders of history, though, strange to say, this treaty, 
while unfavorably regarded in England, was even more un- 
popular in Germany. But German diplomacy knew the strategic 
importance of this island. It was at once strongly fortified, and 
protects the mouth of the Kiel Canal, giving Germany two out- 
lets to her fleet, each adequately protected, and in case of attack 
forcing England to divide her fleet. So important did the Ger- 
man Kaiser regard the acquisition of this island that he imme- 
diately went to the expense of doubling the width and extending 
the depth of the Kiel Canal, so as to allow easy passage of the 
largest superdreadnaught. 

It is strange that the tremendous naval program of Germany 
did not put England on notice. So vast were these naval appro- 
priations that up to 1907 Germany was spending $73 where 
England was spending $23. England, finally becoming alarmed 
at the rapid growth and development of the German Navy, pro- 
posed an agreement whereby each country would curtail the 
burdens of naval expenditure. This proposition was declined, 
and then England kept pace with Germany in naval preparation. 
At about the same time France became alarmed at the encrmous 
preparations going on in Germany in reference to the huge 
land force and heavy armaments and entered a protest, which 
was of no avail. 

The Kaiser and his advisers were now prepared to begin the 
campaign for world control. There had been firmly instilled in 
the German mind a contempt for other peoples and for all 
things not German. They were so saturated with the fulsome 
praises of self-adulation that they were convinced that no coun- 
try could withstand the weight of German arms. They had built 
up the most effective war machine in the history of the world. 
They had developed every resource by intensive and scientific 
methods. Nothing was left tochance. Everything was prepared, 
Every strap was in its place, every buckle securely fastened. 
The huge Krupp works had supplied ample munitions of war. 
Tons of supplies were ready. Europe was asleep, Germany alone 
awake. The stage was set, the overture started, and only a 
signal was needed for the curtain to rise upon the greatest 
tragedy of all time. 

Mr. Speaker, the German dream of world power had more the 
promise of its fulfillment than the casual observer would be led 
to believe. It was carefully planned after years of preparation, 
and only two incidents, unforeseen to Germany, prevented the 
Imperial Government from coming, at least for a time, into 
undisputed control of the greater part of Europe. 

Criminologists tell us that in the plans, no matter how care- 
fully 'aid, of the greatest and most intellectual criminals, there 
is always an unexpected weak place which often reveals the 
crime and betrays the criminal. So, also, in the gigantic plans 
of the Hohenzollern Kaiser there were two unexpected inci- 
dents which, occurring, defeated forever the ambitious dream 
of world power. One of these incidents was the unexpected re- 
sistance of Belgium, which gave the French Army time to molil- 
ize, and the other was England’s prompt entry into the war, 
which drove German commerce from the seas, thus cutting off 
all hope of obtaining supplies from abroad and at the Same 
time making it possible for the allies to receive munitions and 
supplies from the markets of the world. 

Germany’s plan of universal control contemplated first strik- 
ing in the East, where the colonial possessions of Great Britain 
and France were located. Either wresting these possessions 
from French and English control or e!se so disturbing condi- 
tions that possession of these colonies would prove a great weak- 
ness and source of uneasiness to both England and France was 
Germany's first objective. 

In order to stir up troubles in the north of Africa so that the 
French and English possessions could be attacked with hope of 
success, it was necessary that a railroad from Berlin to Bagdad 
should be in operation so that troops could speedily and expedi- 
tiously be moved in close proximity to those points. The build- 
ing of this railroad from Berlin to Bagdad would shorten the 
distance to India by at least 10 days. It would give Germany an 
opportunity to speedily mobilize her troops in close proximity 
to the Suez Canal. It would permit the Imperial Government, 
in case of war between Germany and Great Britain, to trans- 
port her troops by rail and attack Egypt from the land side 

Thus, the building and operating of this road from Berlin to 
Bagdad would, in case of war, permit Germany to speedily ad- 
vance her troops against Africa, India. and the Suez Canal, ind 
if trouble occurred with France, Morocco also could easily be 
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attacked. It was, therefore, of the utmost importance to Ger- 
muny’s smbitious dreams of conquest in the East that this road 
be in operation and under German control. It was also in- 
valuable to Germany as a commercial enterprise. The friend- 
ship of the Turk had been secured. There would be no difficulty 
in building and operating this road through the Turkish do- 
minions on to Bagdad. The obstacle in the way was Serbia, the 
greatest and most important of all the Balkan States. 

This railroad was a cherished plan of the Kaiser’s. 
been working to secure it for many years. By condoning the 
horrible Armenian massacres and other inhuman atrocities 
where thousands of Christians, men, women, and little children, 
had been tortured and murdered by the Turks, and by playing 
for years upon the vanity of the Turkish people, the desired end 
lad been obtained and Germany had firmly established friendly 
relations with the Ottoman Government. 

The Kaiser had visited Jerusalem, and theatrically clothing 
himself in the picturesque costume of Lohengrin entered the 
city and in the presence of a great multitude embraced the Sul- 
tan, who in turn embraced the Kaiser, calling him the true suc- 
cessor of Frederick Barbarossa. With great ostentation, pomp, 
and display the Kaiser then proceeded to the tomb of Saladin, 
to whom he referred as “ one of the most knightly monarchs of 
any kingdom.” 

In parting from Abdul Hamid the Kaiser assured the Otto- 
man ruler of the friendship of Germany in the following words: 

Let the Sultan and 300,000,000 of Mohammedans throughout the 
world, who honor him as their spiritual chief, rest assured that at all 
times the German Emperor will be their friend. 

The systematic flattery of the Turk, early began, continued. 
It was a part of the gigantic plan of universal control which an 
official report recited Germany had marked out “ to the minutest 
detail.’ Bismarck stated that “ the Turk was the only gentle- 
man in the East.” There is nothing, however, significant in this, 
jor the murderer of men, women, and little children for no 
offense other than they were followers of the Savior of .man- 
kind would naturally appeal to one who advocated inflicting 
upon helpless, unarmed, nonresisting civilians “a maximum of 
suffering, leaving them only their eyes to weep with.” 

Roorbach, in a book which ran through over a hundred edi- 
tions, wrote: “ Between the German and the Turkish nature 
there is, if not a profound kinship, at least a certain degree of 
affinity.” Not an affinity as strongly marked as the learned 
Roorbach thought, for it is related that on many occasions the 
murderer of Christians recoiled in horror at the dreadful tor- 
tures and cruelties inflicted in the name of German kultur upon 
the unarmed, nonresisting civilians of Serbia and Roumania. 
Before the war began, in 1914, German officers were sent to 
Turkey for the purpose of reorganizing and training the Turk- 
ish armies, and Germany offered to restore to the Sublime Porte 
n greater part of the Balkan territory which Serbia, Bulgaria, 
and Greece had wrested from the Ottoman Empire in recent 
wars, 

The friendship of Turkey was assured. The railroad could be 
built from Constantinople to Bagdad or anywhere else in the 
Turkish dominion, but Germany still was powerless because 
Serbia, intensely antagonistic to both the dual monarchy and 
the imperial government, blocked the way. 

When the heir to the Austrian throne was assassinated, 
owing to the ancient feeling of antagonism and hatred between 
Serbia and Austria, there was intense excitement prevailing in 
ihe NXustro-Hungarian monarchy. The opportunity to dismem- 
ber or destroy Serbia was at hand. The minds of the Austrians 
‘already highly inflamed were easily influenced into a belief that 
the plot to murder the aichduke was laid in Belgrade and that 
the Serbian Government was responsible for the abominable 
crime. Austria charged Serbia with complicity in this murder 
and sent to Serbia a 48-hour ultimatum to which no country 
could accede and retain a vestige of sovereignty. The feeling in 
Ausiro-Hungary against Serbia, the charge that Serbia was 
responsible for the assassination of Franz ive-dinand, and the 
creation of recent alliances among certain powers threatened 
the peace of the world and caused much uneasiness and concern 
to the diplomats of Europe. 

France and Russia for mutual protection had entered into an 
alliance called the “dual alliance.” Germany, Austria-Hun- 
sary, and Italy, for the same reasons, created the “ triple al- 
liance.” England, France, Russia, Germany, and the dual 
monarchy all had agreed to respect the neutrality of Belgium. 
if Austria-Hungary attacked Serbia, the close aflinity of blood 
and interest between Serbia and Russia would impel the great 
Russian Empire to rush to Serbia’s assistance. Then Germany, 
the ally of Austria, would attack Russia, and France was the 
nlly of Russia. The easiest way to invade France was to avoid 
the carefully defended mountain passes and enter by way of 
Belgium. In 1907 all of the great powers of Europe entered 
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into solemn compact that no country should attack or invade 
Belgium or transport troops, supplies, or munitions of war 
across Belgian territory. 

Thus, by events following the crime of Sarajevo, the peace 
of Europe was seriously endangered. But after several weeks 
had elapsed men’s minds had cooled and it seemed to be gen- 
erally understood that while Austria would make demands on 
Serbia in the nature of an ultimatum, yet these demands would 
be such that Serbia could comply, and Europe breathed again. 
It seems that Count Berchtold, the Austro-Hungarian premier, 
had assured the Russian ambassador that no extraordinary de- 
mands would be made upon Serbia, and the ambassador was 
absent on a brief vacation when the ultimatum was sent. 

The ultimatum was evidently one Austria did not believe 
Serbia could accept, nor want Serbia to accept. It required 
that Serbia should repress every publication. that intended to 
reflect upon Austria; to dissolve all the anti-Austro-Hungarian 
societies; to eliminate without delay all instructors and all 
educational matter which might serve to foment a propaganda 
against Austria-Hungary; and remove all officials fron; mili- 
tary and administrative service guilty of such propaganda, the 
names of whith would be submitted by Austria later; to accept 
the collaboration of Austrian representatives to help enforce 
these demands; to permit Austrians to sit as a court in Serbia 
and participate in the judicial inquiry against the accessories 
to the plot to assassinate the crown prince and his wife; to 
arrest certain personages whose names were set forth in the 
ultimatum ; to make public apology for the utterances of Serbian 
high officials, both at home and abroad, who, after the crime of 
the 28th of June, did not hesitate to express themselves in terms 
of hostility toward the Austro-Hungarian monarchy; and to 
inform the Imperial Government without delay of the carrying 
out of these measures. An answer was demanded in 48 hours. 

Never was a more humiliating or insulting document sent 
from one civilized country to another. It was not expected that 
Serbia could comply with these demands. 

It is contended and generally believed that Germany had 
knowledge of this ultimatum before it was sent to Serbia. That 
Germany approved the ultimatum can not be questioned, also 
that Germany was opposed to a further extension of the 48-hour 
limit is well established. Briggs Davenport, in his interesting 
history of the great war, which shows a remarkable familiarity 
with Balkan affairs, tells us that the text of the ultimatum was 
telegraphed to the Kaiser, who amended it in some particulars 
“in the direction of greater severity, so that the chance of eva- 
sion on the part of Serbia was minimized. It was he who 
fixed 48 hours the limit of time for the response.” However 
this may be, Germany refused to join in with Russia, England, 
and France in requesting Austria to grant Serbia more time. 
The British ambassador telegraphed to Sir Edward Grey that 
“although I am not able to verify it, I have private information 
that the German ambassador knew the text of the Austrian ulti- 
matum to Serbia before it was dispatched, and telegraphed it 
to the German Emperor. I know from the German ambassador 
himself that he indorsed every line of it.” Both the Russian 
ambassador and the Belgian minister at London, on the 28th day 
of July, expressed the opinion that Austria would never have 
sent such an ultimatum to Serbia without first showing it to 
Germany and having some agreement with that country. 

The note to Serbia was dispatched at an unfortunate time, in 
so far as it concerned the powers who tried to preserve peace. 
The Russian ambassador had left Vienna on a brief vacation; 
the Serbian prime minister, Pachitsh, was absent from Bel- 
grade; President Poincare, of France, and Rene Viviani, head 
of the ministry, were on the road returning from a visit to the 
Tsar. The Kaiser was away from Berlin, and could not be 
located for some time. 

Serbia complied with practically all of the Austrian demands, 
save that which permitted Austrians to sit as a court in Serbia. 
Austria then invaded Serbia. Russia then declared war against 
Austria. On August 1 Germany declared war against Russia. 
On August 2 Germany sent an ultimatum demanding a right of 
way through Belgium into France, the day before war was de- 
clared against France. Belgium refused. The next day, August 
3, Germany declared war against France, because some French 
aeroplanes had flown over the border, and began to advance 
ou France through Belgium. On August 4 Germany declared 
war on Belgium. 

Great Britain, Prussia, France, and Russia had jointly signed 
a document, afterwards referred to by the German chancellor 
as “a scrap of paper,’ guaranteeing to preserve the neutrality 
of Belgium. The fifth Hague convention declared in article 1 
“that the territory of neutral powers is inviolable,” and in 
article 2 that “belligerents are forbidden to move across the 
territory of a neutral power troops or convoys, either of muni- 
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tions of war or of supplies,” and, in article 5, that “a neutral 
power ought not to allow on its territory any of the acts referred 
to in articles 2 and 4.” , 

When Great Britain saw that the neutrality of Belgium was 
violated England then declared war on Germany. The German 
troops attacked Liege, and the greatest war in the history of 
the world had begun. ‘ 

Several years before the war the Germanic League in advo- 
cating universal empire issued a manifesto which in part de- 
clared that “ progressive effort will be carried on until our bat- 
teries can be unmasked without danger. Europe will then 
find herself confronted by a situation already prepared even to 
the minutest detail and against which she will be powerless.” 

That the time to unmask these batteries was ripe was upper- 
most in the public mind of Germany. Maximilian Hardin, in a 
burst of fanatical war-crazed frenzy triumphantly wrote: “ Not 
against our will and as a nation taken by surprise did we hurl 
ourselves into this gigantic venture. Our might shall create a 
new law in Europe.” Mark now the prevailing German obses- 
sion of arrogance, self-superiority, and conceit. “It is Ger- 
many that strikes. When she shall have conquered new do- 
mains for her genius, then the priesthood of all the gods will 
praise the god of war.” 

With Germany’s immense Army of 1,200,000 men, selected for 
the invasion of France and ready to move at a moment’s notice, 
it was not believed in Berlin that Belgium would have the 
temerity to resist the demand of Germany that the German 
forces be given a right of entry through Belgium into France. 
But with a courage equal to that of her sons when Cesar wrote 
that of all of Gaul the bravest were the Belgians, the little coun- 
try bared her heroic bosom to the advance of a cruel and re- 
lentless invader, and though crushed down by a vast superiority 
of numbers, slowly and sullenly contested every inch of the 
ground. [Applause.] Five army corps at different points en- 
tered the little kingdom, but stubbornly fighting, her ranks 
decimated, her towns burned, her civilians murdered, Belgium 
paid for her temerity at the cost almost of her existence. She 
stands to-day “another Niobe of Nations, childless and almost 
crownless, in her voiceless woe” yet in its final analysis, to that 
little bleeding country belongs the first credit of preserving 
civilization to Christendom, [Applause.] 

Slowly Belgium fell back before the heavy onslaught of the 
German millions, but in the meantime the French were mobiliz- 
ing and getting ready to repel the invader. Every day that 
Belgium could keep the immense horde of Huns from French 
soil meant much to civilization. And when after over three 
weeks’ resistance the German Army of five army corps had over- 
run Belgium and stood upon French soil the road to Paris was 
no longer open, for a French Army together with a detachment 
of English soldiers barred the way. 

To Belgium belongs the real credit of stopping the German 
advance and ending forever the wild dream of world power 
which obsessed the German mind. Had Belgium permitted 
Germany to advance unmolested to the French frontier no 
French Army could possibly have been mobilized in time to 
effectively resist the savage advance of the ruthless invader. 
No English troops could have been landed. No battle of the 
Marne might have been fought, and the civilization and the 
Christianity of nearly 20 centuries might have been destroyed. 

Looking back along the path civilization and human progress 
have slowly, painfully, and laboriously pursued, the student of 
history finds that from time to time great decisive battles have 
been fought, the result of which exerted a controlling influence 
in shaping the destinies, not alone of the various countries of 
the world as they slowly emerged from barbarism to semi- 
barbarism and then to the civilization of to-day, but also in 
shaping and directing throughout the centuries the course of 
civilization itself. 

Had any one of these great battles terminated differently, the 
current of the world’s history would have been changed and 
turned into other channels, which would have impeded and re- 
tarded the advancement of that progress which throughout the 
years has been purchased at the cost of sc much blood and 
tears and sacrifice. 

In the east first appeared the dawn of civilization, of man’s 
awakening to the advantages of organization and cooperation 
in governmental affairs. Nearly 25 centuries before “the cross 
cast its shadow on Calyary’s Hill” Hamarabi enacted his code, 
and cruel and unreasonable as some of the laws of Chaldea 
were, yet many statutes in this first code were remarkable indeed 
in the justice and the wisdom of their application. 

Centuries after the decline of Chaldea, Persia showed evi- 
dences of pregress, but, intoxicated with the excesses of many 
victories over weaker nations, it, too, declined into that state 
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of despotism and selfish ambition which ever have found fertile 
soil in the east. 

In fact, the civilization of those early days, while showing 
evidences of mechanical and architectural skill of a high order, 
yet for the most part portrayed no real progress toward the bet- 
terment of mankind and the uplifting of humanity in either a 
moral or a material advance, but rather a declination into a 
state of despotic absolutism, which, notwithstanding the bar- 
baric splendor which marked the courts and retinues of its 
tyrannical rulers, served only to emphasize and accentuate the 
vices which civilization and progress had taught these rulers 
to employ. 

From time to time the east endeavored to impress upon the 
young and virile west the effete, languorous, and despotic man- 
ners, customs, and habits which since the early morning of 
civilization down to the present period have in a more or less 
degree characterized that great section of the globe. Five hun- 
dred years before the birth of Christ Persia dominated all of 
Asia and, with an immense army, prepared to sweep over and 
subjugate Europe. Between the subjugation of Europe and the 
Persian Army was a little band of Athenians. 

The hopes of the western world, “the intellectual treasures 
of the Greeks,” the civilization of Athens, the liberal institu- 
tions of a free government which even in those early days 
marked the history of Greece and several centuries later was 
to be still more accentuated in the Republic of Rome, all de- 
pended upon Miltiades and his little army of Athenians as they 
bravely attacked the Persian hosts at Marathon. With a loss 
of less than 200 men the Persians were utterly routed, leaving 
thousands dead upon the field. 

The free institutions of the western world were saved, and the 
longings, faintly apparent as they were, but still beginning to 
appear in men’s bosoms, for independent and liberal govern- 
ment were permitted to find expression through centuries of 
political evolution without being hampered and strangled by 
the effete, despotic, and languorous influence of the East. 

Not only was Europe saved from a demoralizing and despotic 
influence which would have retarded civilization and progress 
for centuries by the victory of Marathon, but the result of this 
battle made it possible, a century and a half later, for the refin- 
ing influences of the Greeks to enlighten the darkness of the 
eastern world. The victory at Arbela gave Alexander mastery 
of the East and the culture, manners, customs, and even the 
language of the Greeks was as Arnold said: 

Planted from the shores of the Aegean to the banks of the Indus, 
from the Caspian and the great Hyrcanium Plain to the cataracts of 
the Nile, to exist actually for nearly a thousand years, and in their 
effects to endure forever. 

[ Applause. ] : 

Asia failed to impress its institutions upon the advancing 
civilization of Europe. But another peril threatened the 
western world. One hundred and twenty-five years after 
Darius was defeated at Arbela, one of the greatest military 
geniuses of all time arose and Hannibal, with a mighty and 
almost invincible army of Carthagenians left Africa and invaded 
Italy. For nearly 16 years he was the terror of the western 
world, but at the battle of the Metaurus his brother, Hasdrubal, 
was completely overthrown. The power of Hannibal was broken, 
and the fall and destruction of Carthage opened wide the door 
through which Rome passed as the Imperial City gained the 
domination of the world. Cruel, relentless, savage, and barbar- 
ous as Roman rule was, yet its influence in the world’s history 
was infinitely superior to that of Carthage. Asia and part of 
Africa even to-day are enriched by the legacies Roman occupa- 
tion bequeathed, evidences of which, though faint and indistinet, 
are still visible, ° 

The Romans worshipped many gods, but were true to none. 
An offense against the eagles was punished by death. An offense 
against the gods was a trivial matter. Unmatched in discipline, 
superior to all others in skill of arms, Rome exerted a firm con- 
trol over all conquered provinces, collecting tribute with merci- 
less avariciousness and insatiable greed, and punishing all at- 
tempts to throw off the Roman yoke with the utmc st severity. ° 
As long as these provinces yielded their tribute and submitted 
to Roman authority they were protected against all the world 
and permitted to worship any God of their choosing. 

Had the civilization of Europe been dominated by the mer- 
cenary despotism of Carthage or the extreme fanaticism which 
prevailed in Asia an attempt would have been made to destroy 
in its infancy the Christian religion. But Rome, more or less tol- 
erant in religious matters, viewed with complacency and satiri- 
cal scorn the early growth of Christianty, until its disciples 
became so humerous and the faifh so firmly founded that the 
later efforts of Rome in persecuting the Christians proved un- 
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availing to even diminish the constantly growing number of con- 
verts to a doctrine which for the first time opened the door of 
hope to the oppressed and the unfortunate of all mankind. 

Christianity became firmly established in the western world. 
As the temporal power of Rome declined the star of empire 
advanced westward, but a new peril to the civilization and 
Christianity of Europe arose and again Asia attempted to wreck 
the advancement of human progress. A little over six centuries 
and a half after Roman arms defeated the Carthagenians 
at the Metaurus, a great horde of merciless, swarthy, ghastly 
appearing savages overran the east and south of Europe and, 
easily defeating the Roman armies which opposed them, crossed 
the Danube and, driving back the Germanic and Scandinavian 
forces, threatened to destroy the civilization and culture of 
europe. 

Tribe after tribe of these savage warriors poured into 
Europe, and before their grotesque appearance, the rapidity of 
their movements, the ferocity of their attack, and their legend- 
ary supernatural origin attributed, as Creasy suggests, “ to the 
union of ‘secret black and midnight hags’ with the evil spirits 
of the wilderness.” All Christendom stood aghast. Under the 
leadership of Attila, the scourge of God, this great swarm of 
Huns, fit prototypes of their more savage descendants, who 
have in recent years so ruthlessly and inhumanly ravaged and 
pillaged Serbia and Roumania, and their even still more brutal 
partners, who in the cruelty, wantonness, and bestiality of their 
crimes against defenseless Belgium, have far exceeded any 
atrocity Attila may have wrought, this great army of Huns 
prepared to conquer all of the western world. 

Like a hot blast, scorching, shriveling, destroying, and driving 
everything before it, the savage and merciless progenitors of the 
present-day destroyers of Christianity, culture, and civilization 
swept on until the gates of Paris were almost in sight. 

The barbaric horde was halted at Challons, on the Marne, 
where after a desperate battle the power of Attila was broken 
and he was driven back to his native east. It is indeed a sig- 
nificant fact and cumulative testimony to prove the assertion 
that history repeats itself when we recall that nearly fifteen 
hundred years afterwards, on the banks of that same little river 
Marne, another Christian army, battling for the peace and 
security of mankind, fighting for the democracy of the world, 
utterly defeated and routed another army of Huns more cruel 
and savage, more destructive against civilization, and more 
detrimental to human progress than were their untutored pro- 
genitors fourteen and a half centuries ago. [Applause.] 

But Christianity was not permitted to survive without an- 
other great struggle to maintain its existence. The Moslems 
had crossed the Mediterranean, and, defeating the Visigoths, 
were in possession of Spain from Gilbraltar to the Pyrenees, 
They had conquered one after the other of the eastern Prov- 
inces of the decaying Roman Empire, and now a mighty army 
Was prepared to invade Europe and foree the inhabitants of 
the conquered countries to embrace Islam or the sword. 

This was Europe's first invasion inspired largely by religious 
fanaticism. It was the crescent against the cross, Christianity 
against Mohammedanism. A magnificent army under the lead- 
ership of Abdeberrahman, the ablest and most renowed of the 
Moorish commanders, crossed the Pyrenees. It was an army of 
trained veterans, who fanatically believed that to fall in battle 
against the Christians would open the doors of Paradise, where 
the houris of heaven awaited their coming—an army which 
Southey described as— 

A countless multitude; Syrian, Moor, Saracen, Greek renegade, 


Persian, and Copt, and Tartar in one bond of erring faith conjoined— 
Strong in the youth and heat of zeal, a dreadful brotherhood— 


Who believed that— ° 
Like the Orient, the subjected West 
Should bow in reverence at Mobammed’s name, 

And pilgrims from remotest Arctic shores tread with religious feet 
The burning sands of Araby and Mecca’s stony soil. 

Charles Martel met the invading Moslem Army and the fol- 
lowers of the Koran, who had robbed Rome of over half of its 
empire, conquered Persia, overrun Syria, Egypt, and north 
Africa, and had driven the Visigoths out of Spain, went down 
in crushing defeat before the Christian army at Tours, and thus 
the way was paved for Christianity to triumph throughout the 
world. In less than a century after the battle of Tours the 
power of the grent Roman Empire was gone forever, but in its 
place there arose a power, spiritual in its nature and more far- 
reaching in its influence upon the history of mankind than an- 
cient Rome in the height of its glory in even a remote degree 
attained. 

The Norman conquest of England infused new blood in the 
sturdy Saxon stock. As Campbell expressed it, “ They high- 
mettled the blood in our veins.” The culture, graces, and refine- 
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Normandy engrafted upon the rude but bold and honest Saxon 
character prompted Gibbon to write that “ assuredly England 
Was a gainer by the conquest,” and Rapin, in his History of Eng- 
land, declared that the result of the Norman victory over Harold 
at Hastings was “ the first step by which England is arrived to 
the height of grandeur and glory we behold in it at present.” 

Five hundred years later witnessed another struggle for su- 
premacy. The victory of Drake over the Spanish Armada was 
world-wide in its consequences. Had the Spanish Armada ac- 
complished its object the history not only of Europe but of the 
American Continent would have been changed, and new condi- 
tions would have arisen which would have altered the course of 
human affairs throughout the world. 

The centuries rolled on. The rights of mankind were enlarg- 
ing. The opportunities of the individual were widening. Auto- 
cratic governments were replaced by constitutional monarchies. 
Republics, receiving their authority from the consent of the 
governed, were established. Scientific progress and mechanical 
advancement were evidenced everywhere. ‘The sciences and the 
arts were encouraged, education was free, agriculture was ad- 
vanced, commerce was increased, law was enforced, order pre- 
vailed, humanity was expanding, courts of arbitration were in- 
stituted, international peace conferences were held, and the 
civilization, enlightenment, and prosperity of all Christendom 
had so progressed that a fond hope, shared by many, was born 
that the cruel and bloody wars of the past, brought about by 
man’s greed and ambition for place and power, were the bar- 
barous relics of a dark age from which the generations of to- 
day and to-morrow would be free. 

But it seems that Christianity and civilization and human 
progress must not only be purchased at the cost of blood and 
tears and sacrifice, but the same price must be paid in order 
that they may be maintained and secured unto mankind. Nearly 
fifteen hundred years after the Huns were driven from the Marne 
another savage host was encamped upon the banks of that little 
stream. The civilization of the ages, the Christianity of nearly 
20 centuries, and the culture and refinement of modern times 
was again trembling in the balance. 

The old, old struggle was to be renewed. ‘The setting of an- 
other sun would determine whether, as in the dim and misty 
past, once again might and brute force would take the place of 
right and justice; whether militarism would triumph over civil 
government; whether autocracy would usurp democracy; and 
whether governments whose responsibilities were devolved upon 
the individual and which derived all their powers and authority 
by the will and consent of the governed would be deemed a fail- 
ure and perish from the face of the earth. 

The Battle of the Marne can not be called one of the decisive 
battles of the world in the same sense that Arbela, Hastings, the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada, and Waterloo were decisive 
conflicts which once and for all terminated the power and 
strength of the adversary. More properly the comparison should 
be made with battles like Marathon, the Metaurus, Tours, and 
particularly Challons. 

In these battles, while the advance of the invader was halted 
and the objective of the campaign lest, yet the defeated army was 
not destroyed, but reformed its broken line and for a time pre- 
served a semblance of strength. At Marathon the Persian in- 
vader was driven back to his native East, but it was at Arbela 
that hope of Persia domination was lost forever. 

The failure of Hasdrubal to join forces with his brother re- 
lieved Rome of any fear of Carthagenian rule in Europe, but for 
nearly four years after the Battle of Metaurus Hannibal re- 
mained in Italy, and it was some time afterwards when Scipio 
carried the war into Africa and Carthage was destroyed. ‘The 
defeat of the Saracens at Tours drove them back across the 
Pyrenees, but it was seven and a half centuries later when Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella expelled the Moslem warriors from Europe. 

At Challons Attila was defeated, but he retired in good order 
and even renewed his attacks against Europe, but the dread of 
the Hun as a world power was gone. On the other hand, the 
result of the Battle of Hastings left England at the mercy of 
Duke William, who at once proceeded to parcel out her fairesi 
lands to his devoted adherents. Drake's defeat of Spain was 
decisive. The Spanish Navy was destroyed, her colonists were 
unprotected, and in one decisive conflict all dread of Spanish 
dominion vanished. The defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo ended 
the ambitious dream of the greatest military genius the world 
has ever known. Like a flaming meteor blazing across the skies, 
the son of a Corsican lawyer overran Europe, changing almost at 
will the map of a continent and placing the members of his 
family upon the thrones of the various countries conquered. Bul 
Waterloo came and the purple-clad Emperor of the Tuillieres 
spent the remaining years of his life a lonely prisoner at St. 
Helena, 
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The defeat at the Marne by no means destroyed Germany’s 
power as an active fighting force, but it did destroy the carefully 
laid plan to take Europe unawares. | Germany s dream of world 
power could be realized only by taking Europe by surprise, by a 
sudden dash across Belgium into France and overrunning the 
country before an army to repel the invader could be mobilized. 
All Germany’s plans were working toward this end, and the 
defeat at the Marne gave the rest of Europe a chance to breathe, 
as it were, and to gather together an army which, with the aid 
of the United States, has dissipated forever the German dream 
of world dominion. [Applause.] 

Had the Germans been victorious at the Marne, the next day 
they would have been knocking at the gates of Paris. Holland 
also would have soon been overrun, <nd controlling the shores 
of the English Channel, England would have had no port to 
disembark her troops nor any base to land her supplies. With 
France, Belgium, and Holland in German hands, and England 
unable to land either men or supplies, no new army sufficient 
to successfully cope with the invader could be mobilized, and 
the Hohenzollern dream of world power might have been, 
for at least a time, realized to the full. 

The result of the battle of the Marne thrilled all Christendom. 
It put new hope into the heart of France. It put life and 
courage into the despairing soldiers of Belgium whose loved 
ones had been murdered, whose hearthstones were desolate, and 
whose fields were blackened wastes. It stimulated recruiting 
in England. It destroyed the fear that perhaps Europe might 
have been taken too much by surprise to resist the invader. It 
demonstrated that the French and English troops were more 
than a match for Germany's wonderful war machine. It created 
in the German mind a bewildering surprise that other soldiers 
could fight on equal terms with theirs. 

As the German soldiers were fleeing from the banks of the 


Marne for the first time there crept into their power-crazed | 


minds a suspicion that German superiority in all things was 
not as complete as all true Germans had been taught to believe. 
Had not the learned professors, the eminent scientists, the 
erudite economists, the preachers, the Kaiser, and his advisers 
nll assured them that they were a superior race of men and 
uncer the direct personal care and guidance of God? 

‘They were prepared to encounter obstacles which they ex- 
pe:ted to soon sweep away, but the possibility of a defeat never 
entered their minds. They were somewhat amazed, puzzled, 
and extremely angered at the stubbornness and effectiveness of 
the unexpected Belgian resistance, yet by force of numbers they 
steadily and relentlessly pushed the Belgians back and were 
satisfied in the belief that by their superiority in all things 
German “ genius was still president.” 


course, the French and English retreat, as the Huns pressed on 
toward Paris. They were but fulfilling their destiny, which 
vas to rule over the other peoples of the earth. Their superiority 
and their kultur had been and was being demonstrated. Their 
fighting machine was invincible. Flushed with the intoxication 
of their own success, enriched by the plunder which they had 
scized from the terror-stricken inhabitants of the conquered 
towns, drunk with the excesses of rapine and murder inflicted 
upon the helpless and unfortunate Belgians, and thrilled with 
eager anticipations of an early sack of the gayest capital in 
Surope and the rich promise of rapine and plunder it afforded, 
the Germans confidently pressed on. The French and English 
stubbornly and in excellent order fell back. The cager Ger- 
mans followed. Paris drew nearer and nearer. The seat of 
government was transferred to Bordeaux, snd still the French 
nnd English retreated, and still the victorious Germans 
pressed on. 

“Surely the French and English will give battle to-morrow ” 
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| privations and horrors of war from his country. 





was the prayer of Christendom, but the setting of the morrow’s | 


sun witnessed another retreat of the allies, another advance of 


the invader, until Paris was only 2) miles away. 


On the banks of the Marne, where nearly fifteen hundred years | 


before the savage horde of Huns had been driven from France, 
Joffre, the lion-hearted leader of the French, drew up his troops 
in line of battle. He had perfected his plans, he had outgen- 
eraled von Kluck, he had mobilized his entire strength, and the 
“cdre de retraiter’”’ had been changed to “Vordre d’avancer.” 

Again history repeated itself, for the setting sun of another 
day witnessed the spectacle of another army of savage Huns 


fleeing in more disorder and terror than did their barbaric | 


progenitors over fourteen hundred years ago. 

The people ef the United States did not wish to enter this 
world-wide war, and were willing to make any sacrifice short 
of the surrender of national honor to keep from being drawn into 
the conflict. At the same time, however, there was a fixed deter- 
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mination firmly established in the minds of the American people 
that all protection guaranteed by international law should be 
secured to the citizens of the United States while in the dis- 
charge of all duties pertaining to their legitimate business. 

Upon the beginning of the great European war the United 
States immediately assumed a position of strict neutrality. The 
proclamation of President Wilson to this effect was expected, 
and it at once met with the universal approval of the American 
people. 

The Monroe doctrine, guaranteeing the territorial sovereignty 
of our sister Republics in South and Central America from for- 
eign aggression, always a principle of the utmost importance, 
not alone to the United States but to all countries in the western 
continent, had recently, by way of emphasis, been reaffirmed by 
the United States both in 1899 and 1907 at The Hague con- 
ventions. 

Next in importance to the Monroe doctrine has been that prin- 
ciple, first laid down by Washington and universally practiced 
by his successors, whenever it was possible so to do, of avoiding 
all embarrassing and entangling alliances or mixing in: the 
quarrels of our Eurepean neighbors. For us to intervene in 2 
European quarrel would be an invitation to them to violate both 
the letter and the spirit of the Monroe doctrine. 

It was in accordance with this time-honored principle, as well 
as an earnest desire that our country be spared the horrors of 
war, that postponed for many days the inevitable conflict with 
Germany, and it was only after repeatedly submitting to many 
outrages that the United States reluctantly entered the war. 

From the very beginning of hostilities so many vexatious and 
perplexing problems were continually arising that it taxed t 
the utmost the wisdom and ingenuity as well as the patience 





| and tact of President Wilson. 


With far-seeing sagacity President Wilson adhered to a strict 
observance of the principles of international law. It was the 
rock upon which he stood in an earnest endeavor to keep the 
Once let this 
rock be shattered and all would be chaos and confusion, and we 
would at once have been led into a maze of uncertainty and 
doubt. The only safe policy to pursue was to be guided by those 
precedents and statutes which from time immemorial have been 
laid down and agreed to vy the civilized nations of the world as 
the proper course and policy for a neutral nation to pursue in 
dealing with a belligerent nation. 

The wisdom of such a course is apparent to the most casual 
observer. Before the United States entered the war all the 


| vexatious and perplexing problems which arose were not con- 
4 | : | fined to disputes between our Government and the Imperial Gov- 
fs sy > »y° ‘ : ‘ | ° 
: , Stu ; After the Germans 1d | ernment of Germany. 
nccomplished their objective, in so far as Belgium was con- | 


cerned, and stood on French soil, they accepted, as a matter of | 


At the time when the controversy over submarine warfare 
between the United States and Germany became acute, we were 
also engaged in a controversy with Great Britain over the ship- 
ping of cotton to neutral ports. We were at the same time en- 
gaged in controversies with France and with Italy over the 
holding up and refusing to deliver cablegrams which related 
solely to commercial transactions between our citizens and the 
citizens of the neutral countries. All of these questions had to 
be settled, and the only proper way to settle them was by the 
precedents of international law. 

The only wise course, the only safe course, the only proper 
course was not to deviate from these precedents. If once a 
single right of an American citizen were surrendered to Ger- 
many, then why not surrender another to Great Britain, another 
to France, and still another to Italy, and so on ad intinitum 
until all precedents were destroyed. Then every controversy 
which arose between the United States and a neutral nation 
would have to be settled either by force of arms or else 
through the means of a new diplomacy and a new code of inter- 
national law—a code based upon expediency, with no prece- 
dents behind it for guidance and no sanction of approval from 
any couutry to give it weight. Each new question would then 
depend upon either the finesse of diplomacy or the force of 
urns as to its ultimate conclusion. 

A vexatious problem, more troublesome at home than «abroad, 
however, arose out of the selling of munitions of war to the 
belligerent nations. 

The many friends of Germany in this country resented this, 
and they, together with others, demanded an embargo upon 
the shipment of all munitions. The munition makers of the 
United States were willing to ship these supplies to Germany 
if they could be safely delivered, but England's blockade pre- 
vented this. 

The right of a neutral nation to sell munitions of wur to a 
belligerent nation has long been sanctioned by custom and ap- 
proved by international law. The United States, in 1793, 
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speaking through the mouth of Thomas Jefferson, then Secre- 
tary of State, declared: 

Our citizens have always been free to make, vend, and export arms; 
it is the constant occupation and livelihood of many of them. To sup- 


press their calling—the only means perhaps of their subsistence— 
because « war exists in a foreign and distant country in which we 
have no concern would scarcely be expected. It would be hard in 


principle and impossible in practice. 
And in accordance with this principle munitions of war were 


sold by American manufacturers to French agents over the 
protest of England. Notwithstanding this protest, England, 
a few years afterwards, through Mr. Canning, officially de- 
clared 


that the shipment of arms to belligerents was not against the law, and 
that it could not be prohibited at all by the English Government. 

In 1796, through the Attorney General, the United States 
reaffirmed the position of Thomas Jefferson in 1793, and in 1842 
Secretary of State Daniel Webster, in a controversy between 
the United States and Mexico, declared that— 

Trade in articles contraband of war is carried on at the risk of those 
engaged in it under the liabilities and penalties prescribed by the law 
of nations or particular treaties. If it be true, therefore, that citizens 
of the United States have been engaged in commerce by which Texas, 
an enemy of Mexico, has been supplied with arms and munitions of 
war, the Government of the United States nevertheless was not bound 
to prevent it, could not have prevented it without a manifest depar- 
ture from the principles of neutrality, and is in no wise answerable for 
the consequences, 

Tranklin Pierce, in a message to Congress in 1855, reaffirmed 
this principle, as did President Grant in 1870, at the beginning 
of the Franco-Prussian War. 

During the Civil War Prussia sold munitions of war to both 
the United States Government and to the Government of the 
Confederate States. Germany sold munitions to Spain in the 
Spanish-American War, as well as to Russia in the Crimean War ; 
to both Russia and Japan in the Russo-Japanese War; to the 
Boers in the war with England; and to the various Balkan 
States in recent wars. 

The right of a neutral country to sell munitions of war to a 
belligerent nation is based upon common sense and sound public 
policy. The best energies of every country in times of profound 
peace, while not neglecting proper and adequate means of na- 
tional defense, should be devoted to the education of children, 
the development of agriculture, the establishment of new indus- 
tries, the increasing of commerce, and the encouragement of all 
kinds of legitimate business. All the energies of a country 
should not be devoted to the making and storing of vast supplies 
of war munitions to the detriment of everything else. If the 
laws of nations forbade the purchase of war munitions by bel- 
ligerents from neutrals not only would it interfere with the 
legitimate industries of the neutral countries, but what is far 
more serious, the richest nation, or that nation which concen- 
trated all of its energies and its resources in the manufacturing 
and storing of vast quantities of war supplies, would be at much 
advantage over and a constant menace to its more peaceful 
neighbors. 

It would also force these neighbors to curtail the appropria- 
tions for education and the encouraging and developing of agri- 
culture and commerce and devote all their energies to manufac- 
turing munitions, which policy, if pursued by all, would keep the 
world perpetually in a state of unrest, would make taxes op- 
pressive, and the country would always be on a war basis. Then 
again, if the United States refused to sell munitions of war to 
neutrals, in case we got into a war we would ourselves be 
estopped from buying munitions from a neutral country. 

Our country was well within its rights, both as to interna- 
tional law and common sense, when Congress refused to put an 
embargo upon the selling and exporting of munitions of war. 
We said to the belligerent nations: 

We are manufacturing war munitions; we will sell them to you, but 
we will not deliver them; come to our shores and get them if you want 
them and are willing to pay fer them. 

This invitation included the central powers as well as the 
entente, but there was practically no way for Germany to secure 
them, as the English fleet controlled the seas. However, Ger- 
many did buy munitions from the United States. The German 
submarine Deutschland, returning to Europe after its wonderful 
trip to the United States, carried with it over $1,000,000 worth 
of war munitions. 

From the very beginning of this European struggle it was 
feared that if the United States should be drawn into this con- 
Hict it would be because of some act or acts committed on the 
high seas. When the neutrality of Belgium was violated Eng- 
lai e declared war against Germany. The first official 
act of the United Kingdom was to proclaim a blockade against 
the commerce of Germany. England’s blockade was as strictly 
In conformity with the principles of international law as mod- 
ern conditions would permit, 
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ships patrolling the waters. These ships could not venture 
within 3 miles of the shore, because the invention of large-cali- 
ber guns with a range of 10 or more miles would destroy them, 
This blockade was effective, ships were captured in endeavor- 
ing to circumvent it, but these vessels were not sunk nor were 
the passengers and crew murdered. Nor were they even at- 
tacked without warning, but notice to surrender was given in 
every instance. The vessels were captured, towed to a friendly 
or neutral port, and the cargo, if contraband, seized and con- 
fiscated. 

In many instances England unlawfully seized our cotton and 
our vessels. The Government of the United States protested, 
and it was left to a court of admiralty to decide whether the 
seizures were unlawful or not. Before the United States de- 
clared a state of war existed between our country and Germany, 
Great Britain had in every instance paid the American owners 
of the cotton seized and restored the vessels. 

The blockade England maintained was a lawful blockade and 
not one with vessels sailing beneath the waters and striking 
without warning. England’s blockade sank no vessels, nor did 
it destroy the lives of the passengers and crew. Both Great 
Britain and Germany mined the North Sea in violation of the 
international agreements of The Hague. The United States 
protested against these violations, but did not declare war 

gainst either country on account of them. It was charged 
against England that some of these English mines were floating. 
This England stoutly denied, contending that the location of 
every mine was definitely known, and any English mine which 
was floating was one which had broken loose and was drifting. 
England further offered to safely pilot any vessel not carrying 
contraband articles through the waters which were mined. 

Germany’s answer to England’s blockade was a merciless sub- 
marine warfare against the commerce of the allies. Notwith- 
standing international law provided in the capture of belliger- 
ent vessels the due observance of making this capture with 


| every reasonable regard to the life of the crew, the security of 


the cargo, and the safe conveying of the prize to a port of entry 
for adjudication, and the protection of the captured from all 
injury as far as possible, German submarines violated all of 
these provisions and struck without warning, condemning ship 
and passenger, crew and cargo to destruction. While this 
course could be viewed only with the utmost disfavor by all the 
civilized countries of the world, yet it was never dreamed that 
the German submarine warfare would be conducted against 
neutral vessels and passenger boats and great ocean liners 
carrying hundreds of passengers who owed allegiance to the 
flags of countries not at war with Germany. 

When the news was flashed to America that the great floating 
palace, the Lusitania, with over 2,000 souls on board, had been 
struck without warning and that many of the passengers and 
crew had perished, a thrill of horror and indignation over this 
barbarous act was felt from one end of the United States to the 
other, which indignation was tremendously increased when it 
was learned that of the 1,000 men, women, and little children 
who perished 137 were Americans. 

Our relations with Germany at that time were already 
strained. About six weeks before, the British passenger ship 
Falaba was sunk and an American citizen lost his life. About 
the same time the American steamer Cushing was attacked by 
airships, and a few days afterwards the American steamer 
Gulflight was attacked by submarines. The destruction of the 
Lusitania and the murder of 187 Americans brought forth 2 
vigorous protest from the United States. It seemed as though 
the countries were on the verge of war, but Germany assured 
the Government of the United States that American ships would 
not be hindered in the prosecution of legitimate Shipping, and the 
lives of American citizens on neutral vessels would not be placed 
in jeopardy. The Government of the United States relied on this 
promise, but the barbarous and ruthless warfare continued. 

Out of this warfare sprang the famous McLemore resolution, 
to notify all American citizens that if they traveled in armed 
merchant belligerent vessels and were injured or murdered upon 
the high seas, they traveled at their own peril, and the United 
States would not hold any country to account for such murder. 

The adoption of this resolution would have been a shameful 
confession of the inability of the United States to protect the 
lives and property of its own citizens. It would have justly held 
us up to the contempt of all civilization as a Nation unwilling to 
protect its own people from assassination by a foreign power. 
Travel is a necessary part of a nation’s business, and because 
other nations were at war to ask our people to stop traveling, 
to stop looking after their own business, to l@#e their means of 
livelihood, and keep away from the great ocean highways, which 
since the beginning of time have been free and open to the 


It was a visible blockade of actual | world, was intolerable and unendurable. 
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Notwithstanding the solemn assurance of Germany, more 
Americans were murdered and our Government again protested. 
Germany again recognized the protest, and in December, 1915, 
promised the Government of the United States “ that liners will 
not be sunk by our submarines without warning and without 
safety of the lives of the noncombatants, provided that liners do 
not try to escape or offer resistance.” 

3ut in the next 60 days four or five more ships were sunk, 
and an American consul, traveling to his pest, and nearly 400 
American citizens were drowned. Still the United States fore- 
bore to go to war, and again protested to the German Govern- 
ment and again Germany promised to accord safety to the pas- 
sengers and crew before sinking the vessel. 

Again Germany defaulted and our Government threatened to 
sever diplomatic relations. Then Germany agreed to sink no 
vessels except in accordance with the general principles of visit 
and seareh, and that full opportunity would be given for all 
Americans to escape. 

On January 31, 1917, however, Germany notified the United 
States that from and after February 1 she would forcibly pre- 
vent all navigation, including vessels of both belligerents and 
neutrals, in a zone around Great Britain, France, and Italy, 
and that all sea traffic would be stopped or the vessels sunk 
without warning. 

Such a notification, after all the German promises, came to 
us like a clap of thunder from a clear sky, As the Secretary of 
State, in a recent speech, said, “It needed but the words re- 
ported to have been uttered by the German chancellor to com- 
plete the picture of the character of his Government when he 
announced that the only reason why the intensified submarine 
campaign was delayed until February last was that sufficient 
subinarines could not be built before that time to make the at- 
tacks on commerce efficient.”” Do you realize that this means 
ihe promises to refrain from brutal submarine warfare which 
Germany had made to the United States were never intended to 
be kept; that they were only made in order to gain time to build 
more submarines; and that when the time came to act, the 
German promises were unhesitatingly torn to pieces like other 
“seraps of paper ”? 

This notice of Germany that all belligerent and neutral 
vessels would be sunk without warning whether they carried 
contraband or not, whether they were loaded with cargoes or 
not, whether they were passenger vessels or not, was nothing 
more nor less than an official declaration of piracy upon the 
high seas, 

It is said that way back in the dim and misty past, when 
primitive men, sleeping in trees and dens and caves, would 
meet one of their own kind who did not belong to their immedi- 
ate family and who they had, perhaps, never before seen, 
that no questions would be asked, no quarter would be given, 
but, with lowered head and bared fangs, they would silently, 
ferociously hurl themselves one upon the other and, with fist 
and tooth and foot and nail, fight it out to the last. If this be 
true, if mankind in the early morning of human existence was 
on so low a plane and men fought at random like the beasts of 
the forest, then it may well be said that the call of the wild 
has harked back for hundreds of centuries, and now, after 
nearly 2,000 years of Christianity, finds its expression in the 
ruthless German submarine warfare, where, silently, stealthily, 
and in the nighttime, neutral and stranger vessels are set upon 
and all on board are murdered without even the murderer know- 
ing or caring who his victims may be. 

Even then the United States did not declare war against Ger- 
many—even then, after all these insults and outrages and denial 
of a right to travel the high seas. No nation has the right to 
exercise jurisdiction over ocean waters over 3 miles from the 
land, yet Germany attempted to syndicate over 2,000,000 leagues 
of ocean highway and attempted to monopolize to her own use 
sul the paths of ocean traffic. Time and time again the American 
flag had been insulted, American property had been wantonly de- 
stroyed, and American citizens had been brutally and ruthlessly 
murdered. Three times had the United States made official pro- 
tests which Germany apparently respected, and then, after com- 
plete preparation had been made, treacherously and falsely re- 
pudiated. Even then the United States did not go to war. All 
that was done was to hand the German ambassador his pass- 
ports and sever diplomatic relations with a Government whose 
official actions showed that it could not be trusted to keep a 
promise and who construed its solemn treaty obligations ac- 
cording to Bismarck’s doctrine, that “where the power of 
Prussia is concerned I know no law.” 

The pages of all history may well be challenged to show a 
parallel to the patience and forbearance of the United States 
to continued insult, murder, and outrage. Once diplomatic rela- 
tions between the Governments of the United States and Ger- 
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many were severed, the President knew, every citizen knew, 
that if more American vessels were destroyed and more Ameri- 
can citizens were murdered, for us to have submitted further 
would not only have placed our country in a humiliating atti- 
tude before all the world, but would have also meant the sur- 
render of those inalienable rights and privileges which from 
time immemorial have been guaranteed to every country by the 
laws of nations. Such a surrender would have at once caused 
the United States to lose its prestige among the nations of the 
earth and inevitably sink to the level of a second or third rate 
pewer. 

So eager was the United States to keep from being drawn 
into this conflict which seemed to convulse all Christendom, and 
so anxious was President Wilson to spare our country the hor- 
rors of war, that in order to postpone our entry into the strug- 
gle and to at least save the lives of American citizens from 
being wantonly destroyed and American vessels from being 
sunk to the bottom of the sea, the President earnestly requested 
Congress to grant permission to the owners of American mer- 
chantmen to place defensive arms upon their vessels, in the 
hope that these vessels could be defended from the murderous 
attaek of the German submarines, which, like so many snakes, 
struck their venomous fangs at everything which crossed their 
path. ; 

The House of Representatives promptly gave this permission, 
but to the astenishment and chagrin of the American people 
this permission was refused by the Senate, not because the Sen- 
ate of the United States was opposed to an American citizen 
arming himself against a murderous and unlawful attack from 
a foreign foe, but beeause of the peculiar rules of practice and 
procedure in that body, which gave a Senator the right to speak 
for an indefinite period upon any subject. The resolution was 
sent to the Senate in the closing hours of the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, which session would end and the life of that Congress 
would expire at noon on March 4, 1917. 

A filibuster was inaugurated by a few Senators against the 
resolution. Debate continued until the hour of adjournment 
arrived, a vote upcn the resolution was prevented, the filibuster 
was successful, and the Sixty-fourth Congre_. expired without 
the resolution ever having been acted upon by the Senate. 

Thus was presented to the American people the remarkalhle 
spectacle of American Senators refusing to give permission to 
an American citizen to put a gun upon an American vessel, car- 
rying an American flag, laden with American products, destined 
to friendly ports, sailing in waters which from time immemorial 
had been open to the navigation of the world and which the 
owner of this vessel had every right, human and divine, to 
traverse; these American Senators refused to permit the Amer- 
ican owner of an American vessel to carry arms in order to 
give him a chance to defend the ship and cargo and protect the 
lives of the passengers and crew against a piratical, unlawful, 
eruel, and murderous assault. 

While the result of the filibuster destroyed all hope of peace 
and had the effect of hastening the conflict with Germany, y« 
war with Germany was inevitable, and the United States did 
not enter the conflict a moment too soon. Good finally resulted 
from the Senate filibuster, for an enraged public opinion soon 
forced that august body to adopt a much-needed cloture reform, 
but the adjournment of the Sixty-fourth Congress without the 
passage of the armed-neutrality bill awoke the American peo- 
ple to the seriousness of the situation which confronted them, 
and, standing as one man behind President Wilson, they deter- 
minedly and grimly began to reconcile themselves to the idea 
that an honorable peace was impossible. 

The forbearance and patienee of the American people in deal- 
ing with the insults and outrages Germany perpetrated upon 
us was apparently boundless. On several occasions for far less 
serious causes our country has resorted to arms. 

Up to the beginning of the nineteenth century the young Re- 
public paid the pirates of northern Africa a tribute for the 
privilege of sailing the Mediterranean Sea. In 1793. Algiers 
seized 11 American vessels and 112 of the passengers and crews 
were captured and sold into slavery; and even before that time 
two American vessels had been captured ky these same pirates. 

The infant Republic began the construction of a Navy, but in 
the meantime, while we were constructing and building the 
Constitution, the President, the United States, the Chesapeake, 
the Congress, and the Constellation, we paid the Dey of Algiers 
a million dollars in money and presents, together with an an- 
nual tribute of $27,000, so that American vessels might be per- 
mitted to trade in Mediterranean ports. 

Again, in 1796, the United States was forced to pay Algiers 
another million dollars, while the Pasha of Tripoli received 
$83,000 in money and presents for this same purpose. Nor was 


this all, for two other avaricious pirates—the rulers of Tunis 
’ 
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received tribute from the 
taken its place among 


and Moroeco—also demanded and 
young Republic which had so recently 
the nations of the earth. 

Paying tribute for the privilege of exercising an inalienable 
right was intolerable to those who believed in the principles of 
liberty, equality, and free government, and when these avari- 
cious pirates who infested the Mediterranean demanded more 
money and seized another American vessel, though the people 
of the United States numbered less than 6,000,000 souls, they 
declared that no more tribute would be paid. In 1808, during 
Jefferson’s administration, under the leadership of the gallant 
and gifted Decatur, the war was again carried into Africa. 
The United States was completely successful in every instance, 
and over a hundred years ago American sailors bought with 
their blood the freedom of the Mediterranean Sea. [Applause.] 

In 1812 England interfered with our commerce and, refusing 
to recognize American naturalization laws, took sailors off of 
our ships and impressed them into English service. The young 
Republic, with a population of less than 10,000,000, was not 
afraid to vindicate American honor and demand that American 
rights must be respected. Not for one moment did the United 
States hesitate, not for an instant did she falter, though Eng- 
land only interfered with our commerce and impressed our sea- 


men, She did not sink our ships nor murder our sailors. Not- 
withstanding England was the greatest maritime country in 
the world, we went to war and on land and sea gained a glori- 
ous victory. 


Over a century ago the infant Republic, with a population of 
less than 10,000,000 people, arose and settled forever the right 


of the American flag to wave in every port and on every sea. 
[Applause.] Now, when we have grown into the mightiest Re- 


publie on the face of the earth, Germany told us we must sur- 
render the rights and liberties our fathers bought with their 
blood and maintained for over a hundred years. Germany told 
us that if we dared to sail the seven seas except in a certain 
course laid out by the Imperial Government, a few ships only 


each month, bound for one or two selected and unimportant 
ports, painted, as has often been said, “like a barber's pole,” 
we did so at our peril. 


told the United States: “ We are the elect of God, 
the earth. Our Kaiser tells us the trident is ours 
we will syndicate to our own use 6,000,000 square 
miles of ocean travel. Your jurisdiction over ocean waters is 
fixed by international law at only 8 miles from your sheres,” 
“German horizons stretch far away.” (Kaiser.) “ We intend 
to monopolize to our own use all the highways of ocean traffic, 
tie up your ships, suspend your commerce, and let your seamen 
and sailors seek other employment. We will throw a Chinese 
Wall around the United States. Set but a foot beyond that wall 
and dare to venture from your shores and we will sink your 
vessels and murder your sailors.” 

if there be any who believe that we should have submitted 
to the continued outrages and insults of Germany, to the re- 
peated violations of all precedents of international law, to the 
persistent breaking of all the rules and customs of humanity, 
and to numberless cowardly assassinations and murders of our 
citizens—if there be any who believe that we should have fur- 
ther submitted, let them pause for a moment and recall the 
heroic deeds of their fathers, who, under Decatur at Tripoli, 
Perry at Lake Erie, and Jackson at New Orleans, declared for 
all time America’s right to maintain and defend the freedom of 
the seas. [Applause.] 

The United States, as well as the entire Western Continent, 
was included in the gigantic plan of world control. Two years 
before the beginning of the war in Europe Germany made secret 
proposals to Great Britain to join forces, attack Mexico, and 
destroy forever the Monroe doctrine. 

Gerhart von Schulze-Gaevernitz, professor of political econ- 
omy in the University of Freiburg, wrote, in 1908: 

We need a fleet capable not only of coping with the miserable forces 
of South American States, but powerful enough, if the need should arise, 
to cause Americans to think twice before making any attempt to apply 
an economic Monroe doctrine in South America. 

The celebrated journalist and author, Wintzer, 
the war, wrote: 

European interests, and with them the German, lie in 
case we haye the power to support them effectively. 

kiight years before the war Klaus Wagner wrote: 

Not only North America, but the whole of America must 
bulwark of German kultur. 

And, referring to South America, he wrote: 

The lands will be settled upon by people of Germanic blood, 
Germanic. inhabitants being driven into reservations or at 
Africa (Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Egypt). 

Recites one of the Pan-Germanic works published in 1911, in re- 
ferring to south Brazil and Uruguay: 
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It is truly a miracle that the German people did not long ago resolve 
on seizing the country. * * * False modesty has no value in a 
struggle for world empire. 

The German people referred to, however, are German settlers 
in those countries. This same publication contends that it 
would be a blessing to the South American Republics if they 
came under German control— 

They would soon reconcile themselves to German rule and take de- 
light in the fame of the German name in the world. 

Gustav von Schmollor, the most distinguished historian of 
Germany, advocated the colonization of millions of Germans 
in Brazil. 

The hatred Germany bears toward the United States is espe- 
cially exemplified in the teachings of the professors in the uni- 

versities in Germany. This propaganda of hate, jealousy, and 

envy directed against the United States in the different schools 
and universities produced a widespread impression upon the 
German mind. 

The Monroe doctrine, maintaining the territorial sovereignty 
of our sister South and Central American Republics, is espe- 
cially obnoxious to the Germans, and many of their bitterest 
tirades and most venomous philippies are directed against it. 

Johannes Vollert wrote in 1903, in the Alldeutsche Blatter, 
about the Monroe doctrine: 

We Europeans almost universally consider it an impertinence. With 
a noisy cry they try to make an impression on the world and succeed 
especially with the stupid. The inyiolability of the American soil is 
invoked without there being at hand the slightest means of warding oft 
the attack of a respectable European power. 

Hettner, professor of geography at 
berg, declared in 1915 that— 

Just because the United States has set up 
exclude Europeans from America it not 
acquiesce in that doctrine. 

Prof. Unold, of Handelshochschule at Munich, spitefully 
wrote nearly 20 years ago that the English and Yankees are 
everywhere disliked, and he prayed for the day to come when 
the Germans would be the intellectual, economic, and political 
leaders of the South American people. 

Said Maj. Liebster, of the German Army, to an 
vice consul before the two countries were at war: 
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We are keeping books on you Americans. It’s 2 long aecount and 
we haven't missed any details. Rest assured that that account will be 
presented to you some day for settlement. * * * We are keeping 


the account in black and white * * * with German 


thoroughness. 

Edelsheim, of the German General Staff, wrote in 
12 years before the war, that a German corps 
can begin operations on American soil within at least 

* As a matter of fact, Germany is the only great power which 
is in a position to conquer the United States, * * ‘To accomplish 
this end the invader would have to inflict real sahara damage by injur- 
ing the whole country * * to seize in a short time many of 
these important and Tich cities, "to interrupt their means of supply, 
disorganize all governmental affairs, assume control of all useful builds 
ings, confiscate all war ond transport supplies, and, !astly, to impose 
heavy indemnities. 

It is strange that that power-crazed maniac serving on the 
general staff of the German Army, dreaming over a decade ago 
of the conquest of the United States, did not add to his category 
of dire penalties and punishments inflicted upon us by the con- 
quering Germans, after the looting of our cities and seizure of 
our public buildings, and— 
murder their helpless old men, torture and mutilate their little children, 
and violate their gentlewomen, as we always do in an invaded territory. 

The close personal friend of the Kaiser and military attaché, 
Goetzen, remarked to an American major, N. A. Bailey, about 
20 years ago: 

About 15 years from now my country will start her great war. 

He was only five or six years off in his calculations. He 
continued : ‘ 

She will be in Paris in about two months after the commencement of 
hostilities. * * * ‘Everything will move like clockwork; we will 
be prepared and others will not be prepared. * * * Some months 
after we finish our work in Europe we will take New York and prob- 
ably Washington and hold them for some time. We will put your coun- 
try in its place in reference to Germany. We do not purpose to take 
any of your territory, but we do intend to take a billion or more dollars 
from New York and ‘other places. The Monroe doctrine will be taken 
charge of by us, as we will then have put you in your place, 

Germany's plan was to take Europe by surprise, and then the 
huiniliation of the United States was the next step in the 
gigantic venture. Jealous of our growing commercial suprem- 
acy, the Kaiser cast his covetous eyes across the Atlantic, and 
in his mad dream of world-wide power the vision of rich America 
paying Germany’s enormous expenses of the war would come 
to his mind. We are a peace-loving, liberty-seeking people. We 
have always been more or less opposed to any large Military. 
“stablishment, and knowing how utterly unprepared we were 
at the commencement of the Great European war, the humilia- - 
tion and conquest of the United States doubtless seemed an 
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easy matter to the ambition-crazed Kaiser, once he had suc- 
ceeded in subduing and terrorizing all of Europe. 

The conqueror dictates the terms of the peace treaty. In his 
dreams William of Hohenzollern could see a German chancellor, 
as Bismarck once did in Paris, pounding the green tables in 
London, in Paris, in Rome, in Petrograd, until the ink bottles 
danced, as he demanded huge indemnities and the fleets of the 
conquered belligerents. A victorious Germany, with all Europe 
lving bleeding and prostrate at its feet, the navies of the con- 
quered countries at Germany’s disposal, would have naturally 
bent all its energies in attempting to destroy that country whose 
ideals, civilization, and republican form of government were a 
menace to the militarism and autocracy of Iniperial Germany. 

Germany’s denial of our right to sail the seas, the propa- 
ganda of hate so industriously distributed throughout the Em- 
pire, her proud boasting that some day she would conquer our 
country, and the actual plotting of our destruction, both here 
and in Germany, were not the only grievances the United States 
had against the Imperial Government. 

Long before trouble with Germany began our country was 
overrun with German spies. German agents blew up our rail- 
road bridges. They destroyed our factories. They wrecked 
our munition plants. They industriously circulated false and 
seurrilous propaganda in a vain attempt to stir up strife and 
create bad feeling between us and our sister South and Central 
American Republics. 

Two years before the war they plotted with Great Britain 
to join forces, invade Mexico, and destroy the Monroe doctrine. 
They tried to involve us in a war with Japan. While our 
country was at peace with all the world German officials here 
in the United States, protected by that cloak international law 


throws around an envoy and makes his person sacred and in- | 


violable—protected by this custom, German officials, taking ad- 
vantage of their position and the opportunities it afforded to 
acquire information, intrigued and plotted against us, and 
secretly tried to bribe Mexico to attack us, offering. with the 
aid of German arms, to convert the States of Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona into Mexican Provinces. Our flag had been 
insulted in a hundred ways. Our people had been murdered 
upon the high seas. No country ever had perpetrated upon it 
more insults and outrages before resorting to arms. No country 
ever submitted to injury and insult with more patience and 
forbearance; but when the United States did enter this con- 
flict no country ever lifted its sword in a nobler cause, nor 
with a more fixed and steady determination to leave nothing 
undone to expeditiously and successfully terminate the war. 


THE HUN’S MISTAKE, 


Ambassador Gerard, in his book entitled “My Four Years in 
Germany,” tells us that on the occasion of a visit he made to 
the house of the German chancellor that: 

I remember on one evening— 

Said he— 


TI was asked the question as to what America could do, supposing the 
almost impossible, that America should resent the recommencement of 
ruthless submarine warfare by the Germans and declare war. I said 
that nearly all of the great inventions used in this war had been made 
by Americans; that the very submarine which formed the basis of 
our discussion was an American invention, and so were the barbed 
wire and the aeroplane, the ironclad, the telephone and the telegraph, 
so necessary to trench wartare; that even that method of wartare tiad 
been first developed on something of the present scale in our Civil War; 
and that I believed that, if forced to it, American genius could pro 
duce some invention which might have a decisive effect in this war 
My German auditors seemed inclined to believe that there was some- 
thing in my contentions. But, they said, ‘While possibly you might 
invent something in America, while possibly you will furnish money 
and supplies to the alties, you have no men, and the public sentiment 
of your country is such that you wil! not be able to raise an army 
large enough to make any impression.” I said that possibly if hos 
tilities once broke out with the Germans the Germans might force 
us by commission of such acts as had aroused England to pass a law 
for universal military service. This proposition of mine was branded 
by the Germans as absolutely impossible, and therefore I am sure 
that the adoption by the United States of universal service in the 
first round of the war struck a very severe blow at the morale of 
Germany, 


The unprepared condition of the United States from a mili- 
tary standpoint before the beginning of the great European 
war has been a matter of much comment and, in view of later 
events, has excited much hostile criticism, most of which was 
undeserved, 

There were several good reasons which appealed to the Amer- 
ican people why the United States did not embark upon a plan 
looking to a large Military Establishment. 

Before August, 1914, it was not uncommon to hear the opinion 
freely expressed that the days of great wars were practically 
over. Indeed, there were many who believed that the Russo- 
Japanese War marked the last great struggle between the major 
powers of the world. 
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“Even if there should be another great war between the 
powers,” it was argued, “it will affect us only in a remote 
degree.” The isolation of the United States; its separation from 
Europe by 4,000 miles of ocean; its settled policy of refusing to 
interfere or mix in any way into the quarrels of foreign coun- 
tries; its careful avoidance of any foreign entanglements: its 
great wealth; and the commercial relations existing between the 
citizens of the United States and those of foreign countries all 
gave to the people of the United States a feeling of security. 
It was not believed that in the future military operations on a 
large scale would be conducted on the land. The continued in- 
ventions of new and improved rapid-firing small arms: machine 
guns discharging nearly a thousand shells a minute; heavy 
artillery effective for miles; chemical experiments resulting in 
the manufacture of new and deadly explosives; together with 
the skill and marksmanship which accompanied the use of both 
the small gun and the heavy artillery were good and sufficient 
reasons in the minds of many why no more great land battles 
would be fought. Before such destructive armament it was not 
believed that armies could confront each other in the field with- 
out speedy and complete annihilation. 

Deeply rooted in the hearts and minds of the American people 
was the distrust of a large standing army and, believing that-all 
battles of the future would be fought upon the sea, support of the 
Army was reluctantly extended by Congress and any material 
increase in the Military Establishment at once met with speedy 
and determined opposition. An army sufficiently large to quell 
insurrections and police our island possessions seemed to be the 
extent to which the American Congress was willing to go. 
While the Army of the United States was negligible in so far 
as numerical strength is concerned it was argued that the Na- 
tional Guard of the various States would be the nucleus upon 
which a volunteer force would form in case the necessity for a 
larger Army should ever arise. 

The success of American arms in the past had been brought 
about by volunteers, and there was prevailing an idea, incredible 
as it may seem now, that in the event of danger confronting our 
country, almost in a day millions of volunteers would be ready 
and prepared to meet and overcome that danger whatever it 
might be. No one doubted then, no one doubts now, that in case 
America needed her sons for her defense they would rush to her 
rescue. He who doubts the courage and bravery of the Amer- 


| ican people is no true American. 


The spirit of our Revolutionary fathers, who resolved to be 
free or fill a martyr’s grave, finds lodgment in the breasts of our 
people to-day. Since that memorable Fourth of July nearly a 
century and a half ago, when “ Equality, with swerd uplifted 
above the cradle of an infant Republie,” consecrated that sword 
to the imperishable doctrine that “ freedom is the heritage of 
mankind,” our country has been foremost among the nations 
of the earth. The blood of the patriot who fell at Bunker Hill, 
which flowed at New Orleans, which drenched the plains of 
Buena Vista, and which ran in rivers at Gettysburg is no more 
red than that which courses through the veins of her sons to- 
day as they carry the Stars and Stripes to victory in Europe. 

There has always been patriotism enough, there has always 
been bravery enough, there has always been heroism enough, and 
there has always been sacrifice enough. But armies can not be 
trained and equipped in a day. A state of war has now existed 
between the United States and Germany for over a year. The 
pages of history fail to show as much accomplishment in the same 
length of time along all lines of military preparation as has 
been made by the United States. But it is only now that we «re 
ready to present an imposing force to halt the Hunnish invader 
in his attempted ravishment of France. 

While the standing Army of the United States was inconsider- 
able in point of numbers before the beginning of the great war 
in Europe, it must not be presumed that the Navy was propor- 
tionately weak. On the contrary, the Navy of the United States, 
with the exception of Great Britain, compared favorably with 
the navy of any other country in the world. Some of the 
closest students and most accurate authorities placed the Ameri- 
ean Navy second in rank, acknowledging only the fleet of ihe 
United Kingdom as superior in armament and number of vessels. 
The Navy Yearbook, however, placed the United States Navy 
fourth, stating that both the navies of Germany and France were 
superior in tonnage, in armament, and in fighting strength to 


| ours. 


This statement in the Navy Yearbook was vehemently deried 
by many authorities, which denials, whether sustained or not, 
tended to prove that at least the Navy of the United States was 
a considerable fighting force and that there was little difference 
between its strength and the strength of the navies of other great 
powers excepting England. 
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The Navy of the United States in the number of its heavily 
armored battleships was slightly superior to that of Germany 
and considerably heavier than that of France, but our Navy was 
not as well balanced as it should have been. Auxiliaries were 
lacking, the number of cruisers was deficient, and the smailer 


craft, so necessary to the success of naval operations, was want- | 


ing. It was perhaps for these reasons that the naval authorities 
in the Navy Yearbook placed the United States fourth in rank. 
There was no reason why these auxiliaries should not have | 

been furnished and our Navy “ rounded out.” It was not be- 
cause of a lack of pride Congress took in the American Navy. It 
s true that Congress was divided into two groups, one group ¢all- 
ug itself * big-Navy men” and the other calling itself “ little- 
Navy men”; but rare, indeed, could. be found a Member of the 


American Congress who 
that it would become stronger and more powerful. 
The names of these two groups in which Congress was divided 


were misnomers, because the struggle between them was a fight 
relating almost solely to battleships. In fact, the “ little-Navy 
men” were continually clamoring for submarines and more ves- 
sels of the smaller type, while the “ big-Navy men” were con- 


tinuing to use all their energies in order to induce Congress to 
build dreadnaughts of the heaviest class, 

The advocates of both schools of thought expended most of 
their force and nearly all of their arguments for and against 


the building of more large battleships. The “ little-Navy men” 
d that a program of one ship of the dreadnaught class 
ich year was sufficient progress, which contention was vehe- 

ently challenged by the opposition. So acrimonius did these 
discussions often become and so anxious were the advocates of 
either side to carry out their respective views on the battleship 
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program that in the violence and heat of the discussion the 
smaller craft were often overlooked. 

Whether the American Navy was second, third, or fourth at 
the beginning of the European \-ar is a disputed question, but 


there was no question as to what rank the officers and sailors of 
American vessels occupied. As for efficiency, discipline, morale, 
ind marksmanship, the American sailor was second to none. 
The results of the marksmanship tests of the different nations is 
not public property, but there was a confident belief shared by 
officers and men as well as the Members of Congress that 
(merican gunners upon American battleships are the most expert 
marksmen in the world. Color to this opinion is lent when it is 
known that in order to improve the marksmanship of the Ameri- 
ean gunner many thousands of dollars more were expended in 
the purchase of ammunition for target practice in the American 
Navy than by any other country of the world, not even excepting 
Great Britain with her gigantic fleet. 

Unfortunate as it was that the military preparation of the 
United States was so incomplete at the beginning of the great 
conflagration in Europe, yet the reasons why our country did not 
earlier enter upon the establishment of a more complete military 
nization are apparent. The desire for peace which seemed 
so miniversal and which found its expression in the donation of 
peace prizes, the organization of peace societies, and in conven- 
tions at The Hague participated in by all the civilized countries 
of the world, together with the fixed policy of the United States 
attending to its own business and refusing to be drawn into 


the 


in 


European quarrels, caused the American people to regard the | 
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vossibiliry of a war with a European power as remote indeed. 
The from here to Europe, the great expense any 
‘ountry woulkl incur in attempting to land troops or supplies, 
recent reaflirmance at The Hague by the United States of 
the Monroe doctrine, and its ready acquiescence without protest 
or objection by any of the great powers, the general tendency 
to submit all disputes and international differences to arbitra- 
tion, the tremendous financial and material resources of the 
United States which could be utilized in case of war, the enor- 
mous sums necessary to keep up a standing army, the deep-rooted 
the American people have always held toward the 
creation of a large military establishment, and, above all, the 
progress humanity and civilization had made toward higher, 
nobler, and better things during nearly 20 centuries of Chris- 
tinnity, prompted the American people to rest content with a 


distance 
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navy increasing in strength and power, already sufficient to 
preserve the Monroe doctrine and defend our coast line, and 
an Army, small though it was, yet together with the National 


4suard strong enough to preserve the peace of the Western Con- 
tinent and police our island possessions, 

The House of Representatives is the greatest deliberative body 
in the world. It possesses as much independent thought and 
independent action as any other répresentative body on the face 


ot the earth. Fresh from the people every two years, a new 
Cougress springs into existence. It is more or less responsive 


to th vill of the people. It is more or less obedient to the 
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wishes of the people, and while it possesses as much independent 
thought as any other representative body in the world, yet no 
general policy is ever continued indefinitely against the wishes 
of the people, and certainly no policy like refusing to enter upon 
| the creation of a stupendous and gigantic plan of military prepa- 
ration for national defense could be carried on for years with- 
out the acquiescence, the approval, and the indorsement of a 
great majority of the American people. 

Few outside of the German Empire ever dreamed that a world- 
wide conflagration was at hand, and that almost overnight, as 
President Wilson once said, “the world would be on fire and 
the sparks would be flying everywhere.” 

After nearly 2,000 years of Christianity, civilization, and prog- 
ress, who ever dreamed that ouv country would soon be forced 
into the greatest war of all the ages, and that less than 12 
months after our entry into the struggle, unprepared as we were, 
we would have raised in money alone over twenty times the 
amount of the then existing national indebtedness, and that 
we would have loaned to our allies over six times the amount 
of this national debt. 

That within the 12 months’ time we would have so increased 
the fighting strength of our Navy that even the Navy Year Book 
will now place us second among the powers of the earth, and 
that we would have over 2,000,000 trained soldiers in arms, 
ind that hundreds of thousands of as brave men as ever offered 
their lives for their country’s cause were already fighting on 
European soil. 

Had one gifted with prophecy foretold five years ago that 
the world would soon be meeting in a shock of conflict partici- 
pated in by 83 great countries, including our own, and that this 
war was unparalleled in the number of men engaged and coun- 
tries involved, in the cruelty and ferocity of the conflict, in the 
use of new and improved weapons of a type and with a caliber 
larger and more deadly than it was thought the ingenuity of 
man could devise, and that great armies composed of millions 
of men would confront each other year after year, had such a 
prophecy been made the prophet would have been laughed to 
scorn, his prophecy unheeded, and a jury de lunatico enquirendo 
sitting on his case would have adjudged so false and so sensa- 
tional a prophecy absurd and the prophet himself a fit subject 
for an insane asylum. 

Yet for over four years, on lard and on sex, in the air and 
beneath the waters, in the trenches and on the plains, at long 
distance and in close proximity, the yourg and vigerous man- 
hood of the universe have been at each other's throats, grap- 
pling in a death struggle; fighting with armored tanks, huge 
reptilian-appearing machines, suggestive of the mammals of a 
prehistoric age; fighting with improved rapid-firing guns, which 
under favorable conditions would enable half dozen men to 
soon wipe out a regiment; iizhting with the hand grenade dis- 
carded over a hundred years igo; fighting with guns belching 
forth liquid fire which scorches and burns and shrivels up the op- 
posing force; fighting with noxious and poisoneus gases, which 
not only kill but destroy the sight and the brain of their vie- 
tims; fighting with tooth and nail, with bare hands and clubbed 
muskets; fighting with all kinds of deadly weapons and destruc- 
tive implements of ancient as well as “modern warfare, and 
deciding many engagements, in the face of all of science’s won- 
derful inventions, at the point of the bayonet, like our fathers 
did over a century ago. 

Immediately after the eniry of the United States into the 
war, perhaps the bitterest and most intense discussion precipi- 
tated in the American Congress for many years avose as to how 
our Army should be raised and what means shoulc be employed 
in securing an armed force sufficient to comport with the needs 
of the United States in the conflict in which Government 
had become involved. 

The majority of the Committee on Military Affairs reported 
a bill looking to the volunteer system, while an adverse report 
was prepared by the minority members of the committee re- 
flecting upon the volunteer system as inequitable, unstable, 
inefficient, and unfair, and demanding a system by selective 
draft in which each State should furnish iis quota of soldiers 
in proportion to its population. 

It was contended by the advocates of the volunteer system 
that usage, precedent, and custom condemned the draft; that 
the armies of the past, which had so immortalizec. the glory of 
American arms, were composed of wolunteers; that the draft as 
applied to the Civil War was found to be a failure and proved 
to be unsatisfactory to both the United and the Confederate 
States; that a selective-draft svstem which selected only a cer- 
tain class of our citizens to the exclusion of other classes was 
unconstitutional, and that the adoption of such a policy would 
create riots and make the war so unpopular that the strength 
and usefulness of the United States would be greatly impaired, 
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The conscript was ridiculed, the name was declared cue of 
reproach, some ‘going so far as to say that the words “ con- 
script” and “convict” were synonymous. It was contended 
that the conscript was not a suitable person to carry the Ameri- 
ean flag in battle, that the man who refused to volunteer and 
was forced to fight would be worse than useless, and that bat- 
tles could be won only by volunteers who were eager to respond 
to the call and who were ready to make any sacrifice for the 
sake of their country. 

There were many ingenious, honest, and sincere arguments 
made in Congress against the selective-draft system. But after 
the selective system by an overwhelming majority became a 
law, for the most part with not enough exceptions to prove the 
rule, the opponents of the selective-draft plan loyally supported 
the system adopted and did all in their power to make the plana 
The advocates of the selective draft were not only 
largely in the majority but they had much the better of the ar- 
gument, for surely no more fair, equitable, and democratic 
method of selecting an army can be devised than the present 
draft system, 

It was vehemently and conclusively argued by the advocates 
of the selective draft that the volunteer system was inadequate, 
inequitable, unjust, and unfair; that the highest duty a citi- 
zen owed to his country was to bear arms in its defense; that a 
covernment owed its existence only to the fact that it extended 
to its citizens protection in their lives, in their liberties, and 
in their property. In return for this protection the citizen owes 
to his government his property and even his life if necessary. 
That a government owes to itself the paramount duty of first 
securing its preservation, and in efforts to do this the energies, 
the time, the ability, the property, and the life of the citizen can 
be commandeered to accomplish this end, 

That men do not volunteer simply because of an adventurous 
spirit and a desire to become a soldier but from higher motives ; 
because of a sense of duty impelling them to make any sacrifice 
for their country... That the man who volunteered might want 
to stay at home as much as the slacker who refused to answer 
the call to the colors, but that his love of country, his pride in its 
institutions, and his belief that his services were needed com- 
pelled him to make the sacrifice. That the volunteer system was 
not only unfair and inequitable but it was unscientific as well, 
for it brought men to the ranks who had dependents looking to 
them for support, and, again, it interfered with the business of 
the Nation by accepting men who were worth more to the coun- 
try in other lines of endeavor and who could not well be spared 
from business important to the carrying on of the war. 

That the unfairness and inequities and inequalities of the sys- 
tem were often shown by all the members of one family volun- 
teering while their neighbors with less responsibilities shirked 
their duty and became slackers. That a selective-draft system, 
forcing all alike to respond to the colors, and proclaimed to the 
world long before it became effective would be robbed of the 
cdium created by the conscription laws of the past, because those 
laws were resorted to only after the volunteers had become 
depleted and exhausted. That the laws of the past calling for 
volunteers had been unsatisfactory because of their indefinite- 
ness and uncertainty of obtaining recruits, That the selective- 
draft system would close the doors on the hiring of substitutes 
and the payment of bounties. It was denied that custom and 
precedent were opposed to the draft. 

Congressman KAtn, the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, read a letter from Washington to 
James McHenry, in March, 1782, which recited: 

It is idle at this later period of the war, when enthusiasm is cooled, 
if not done away, when the minds of that class of men who are proper 
subjects for soldiers are poisoned by the high bounties which have been 
given and the knowledge of the distresses of the Army so generally dif- 
fused through every State, to suppose that our battalions can be com- 
pleted by voluntary enlistment. The attempt is vain, and we are only 
deceiving ourselves and injuring the cause by making the experiment. 
There is no other effectual method to get men suddenly but that of 
classing the people and compelling each class to furnish a recruit. 

He further read from a message of Thomas Jefferson, in De- 

cember, 1805, which is as follows: 
_ In the meantime you will consider whether it would not be expedient 
for a state of peace as well as of war so to organize or class the militia 
as would enable us on any sudden emergency to call for the services of 
the younger portions, unencumbered with the old and those having 
families. Upward of 300,000 able-bodied men between the ages of 18 
and 26 years, which the last census shows we may now count within 
our limits, will furnish a competent number for offense or defense in 
any point where they may be wanted, and will give time for raising 
regular forces after the necessity of them shall become certain; and the 
reducing to the early period of life all its active service can not but be 
desirable to our younger citizens of the present as well as. future times, 
inasmuch as it engages to them in more advanced age a quiet and un- 
disturbed repose in the bosom of their families. I can not, then, but 
earnestly recommend to your carly consideration the expediency of so 
modifying our militia system as by a separation of the more active part 
from that which is less so, we may draw from it when necessary an 
efficient corps fit for real and acttye service, and to be called to it in 
regular rotation 


success. 
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At the conclusion of this spirited, and in some degree acri- 
monius, debate a vote of the House was taken, the result of which 
recorded 313 Representatives voting for the selective-draft sys- 
tem and 109 Representatives opposing the draft, supported the 
committee report, and voted for the volunteer system. 

Since man first took his place above the beasts of the forest, 
ambition to lead, to command, was born in the human heart. 
Prehistoric man, living in dens and caves, fought for his mate, 
fought for his food, and often with bare hands fought with the 
beasts for the preservation of his life. 

Little removed from the savage animals with whom he so 
often contended for his very existence, he gradually rose above 
hi. environment, while the beasts to-day are as fierce and as 
untamed as their ancestors were in the dawn of the world’s 
history. The tiger still springs upon his victim with the same 
ferocity which characterized his brutal progenitor 10,000 years 
ago. The grazing flocks and lowing herds are now filling the 
same sphere of usefulness they did centuries past when David 
tended them on the banks of the Jordan. But shaking off the 
shackles of his early surroundings, man, step by step, advanced 
until he soon became master of the world. 

Gregarious instinct first brought men together in families 
It was but a step from the family organization to the grouping 
of families, and thus fribes were formed. Then came the 
leaders, men who were in a more or less dezree by nature fitted 
to command. Leaders were first self-appointed because they 
were stronger than their fellows. They held their leadership 
Ly brute force, for many longed but few dared to contest the 
honor of command, which honor was surrendered only when 
the strength to maintain it was gone. Survival of the fittest 
was the rule, but men became more advanced, and leaders, drunk 
with authority and eager for power, began to see the advantage 
of patronage, of drawing men to them, not only through fear 
and through affection but also through their interest. Thus, by 
force, by daring, through admiration, and by a rude system of 
patronage, leaders began to be strong enough to hand the leader- 
ship down to their sons, and royal lines sprang into existence. 

The continuance of power is intoxicating, it breeds arrogance 
and conceit, and it was not unnatural that all the homage and 
deference shown to a royal heir should finally create in his mind 
a belief that he is the anointed of the Lord and his right to 
govern comes from on High. His followers, ignorant and «e 
Iuded, soon began to share the same opinion. The divine rigat 
of Kings became an established fact. Militarism was trium- 
phant, and autocracy was the rule. But the world continued to 
advance, and in the progress of “ ascending humanity ” year by 
year, century by century, there crept into men’s hearts a long- 
ing for freedom, a desire for a more widened opportunity and 
a form of government which should re¢ - its powers from the 
pcople who were to be governed, 

Here in America the patrict’s dream of all the ages became 
a living reality. Here in a new world the door of hope, of 
freedom, of opportunity for all mankind was opened wide, and 
tLrough it came the oppressed of other nations seeking an 
asylum of refuge for themselves and their children from re 
ligious and political persecution. 

Here in a new world there was demonstrated for all time a 
complete manifestation of inau’s capacity for self-government, 
The spectacle of a freé Republic, dedicated to liberty and 
equality, its responsibilities devolving alone upon the will and by 
the consent of the people themselv: 
and the influence of the vigorous young American Republi as 
felt in every court in Kurope. 

Autocratic authority rapidly declined. Limiied 
took their place, and, with the exception of Germany, Russia, 
and Austria, the example of the young Republic of the West in 
sharing the responsibilities of government with the governed 
was followed by all the great powers. It seem 
last, after years of despotism, that liberty, freedom, equality, 
and opportunity would be extended alike to all mankind. 

In England and in France the divine right of kings had per- 
ished with the Stuart and the Bourbon; but still military 
despotism and autocratic rule cast its withering blight over a 
part of Europe, and if was only in the twentieth century that 
fate decreed that this monstrous doctrine should not survive the 
fading fortunes of the Hohenzollerns. [Applause.] 

From time to time great military geniuses have arisen wl 
by their force, their intellect, their power, and their ambition 
have attempted the enslavement of mankind—Alexander, Han- 
nibal, Czesar, Attila, Gengis Kahn, Napoleon, and others. Look 
ing back now for some evidences of their despotic influence, we 
are amazed to find how puny and contemptible their efforts, 
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To-day a power-crazed military despot, fondly imagining that 
he is a fit prototype of the great military conquerors of the 
past, sits at Berlin and, dreaming of world empire, proudly 
boasts that where “Alexander, Cesar, Theodorie II, Frederick 
the Great, and Napoleon failed” he will succeed. But above 
the roaring of cannon, the screaming of shells, the clashing of 
sabers, the whispering of bullets, the groans of the dying, the 
shrieks of the wounded, and the wailing of the widows and 
orphans this military autocrat can now hear the beating of the 
waves they dash upon the lonely shores of another St. 
Helena. [Appiause.] 

But blood will flow and men will die and women will suffer 
as blood flowed and men died and women suffered whenever 
tyrants have attempted to enslave mankind. 

Militarism and autocracy could not perish from the earth 
without a struggle which would convulse all Christendom. The 
rights of mankind, the liberties of the people, free government, 
justice, equaiity have all been dearly bought. Throughout the 
centuries we look back and we are appalled at the price our 
fathers paid that we might be free and that these blessings 
could be secured unto us. They bought and paid for every one 
of them, and always in the same coin—the coin of blood and 
tears and sacrifice. Not a right do we possess to-day, not an 
advantage do we have, not an opportunity do we own but in 
the past some arm strove and some heart bled for its attain- 
ment. 

It has immutably been decreed by Him who doeth all things 
well that no great advantage can come to the human race ex- 
cept at the cost of sacrifice and suffering. 

The spectacle of Christians, men, women, and little children, 
torn and mangled by wild beasts, their bodies rent and racked 
by cruel irons, crucified head downward, plunged in boiling oil, 
tortured in a thousand ways and dying a million deaths, firm 
and steadfast in the faith of the Lord, this spectacle did more 
to convert the heathen and Christianize the world than all the 
preachings in the universe. 

Why it was God’s plan that the gentle teachings of the Prince 
of Peace could not be impressed upon the world without being 
accompanied by sorrow and tears and suffering and death we 
know not; we can not answer the question the poet asks: 

Why did Christ come sorrewing 
And not to a glad refrain, 
Why was the world’s redemption scheme 
Born in sorrow and in pain? 
Why is the heart of motherhood 
By the hand of an infant torn, 
And why must a nation travail 
That some great truth be born? 

The militarism of the past, the autocracy of the ages, are 
making their last stand. They will perish utterly from the face 
of the earth, but before they go all Christendom will travail 
and suffer. For the Germans to win, for the Huns to triumph 
and destroy the democracy and the civilization and the Chris- 
tianity of twenty centuries, would be to reverse the history of 
mankind. [Applause.] 

Irom the beginning of time human progress has gone for- 
ward. It has never receded, never gone backward. The Huns, 
with the torch of the incendiary in one hand and the dagger of 
the assassin in the other, may overrun Belgium and devastate 
part of France. They may murder old men, violate gentle 
women, torture little children, and shock the universe with the 
enormity and the bestiality of their crimes. They may have a 
temporary success, but powerful, savage, cruel, and relentless 
as they are, the merciless horde of Huns now vainly striving 
for the conquest of the universe and wearing themselves out in 
attempting the destruction of the world’s democracy can no 
more stop the sure, steady, continual advance of “ ascending 
humanity ” toward a broader culture and a loftier civilization 
than they can retard the seasons’ march throughout the calen- 
dar years. [Applause.] 

‘rom each great upheaval in the affairs of men throughout 
the past, theugh often misery and suffering were left behind, 
yet from each one of these cataclysms history tells us that the 
world’s moral, social, political, and economic atmosphere was 
the purer for the disturbance. 

It was early decreed that some time the final struggle between 
nutocracy and democracy, between military despotism and civil 
would be determined; and where is he to-day who 
is bold enough to declare that the present time is not the time, 
of all others, for this mighty struggle to take place? The bane- 

i! influences of despotism were too powerfully entrenched to be 
without a conflict which in its consequences would 
universe. This conflict was inevitable; and where 
will declare that it did not come at the right time? 
Suppose this great struggle had been postponed for a quarter 
of a century, would our children have been better prepared to 
meet the iron host of Prussian millions than are we to-day? 
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Twenty-five years more of military training and military pre- 
paredness in Germany while other nations, half asleep, were 
preaching the doctrine of peace on earth and good will to men. 

Twenty-five years more of propaganda of hate, of contempt 
for other nations and of all things not German. 

Twenty-five years more of feverish activity in the Krupp 
works, of the storing of munitions of war, and in perfecting the 
marvelous war machine before which for a while all Christendom 
stood aghast. 

Twenty-five years more of sermons and lectures and speeches 
on kultur in Germany; Germany with its immensely increasing 
birth rate, its chemical development, its mechanical improve- 
ment, and its intensive farming system. 

Twenty-five years more of labor agitation and labor troubles 
in England, which if permitted to increase would create the 
worst kind of social discontent, paralyze industry, cripple com- 
merce, retard development, and sap the economic lifeblood of 
the nation. 

Twenty-five years more of constantly decreasing birth rate in 
France, which already was a matter of uneasiness and concern 
to all thoughtful minds in the French Republic. 

Twenty-five years more of concentration of wealth, of ex- 
travagant speculation, of mad scrambling after dollars, of de- 
velopment of great trusts and combines, of destruction of com- 
petition in the United States, which already in its consequences 
presaged a decay of patriotism, and was a growing menace to 
the democratic principles of a republican form of government. 

Who shall say that this great conflict should have been post- 
poned for another quarter of a century? Let it come now while 
the world is awake and prepared to hurl back the audacious 
invader. [Applause.]} 

Let no one doubt the outcome of this great struggle. Let no 
one fear that the bright sunlight of the world’s increasing democ- 
racy will ever be darkened by he shadow of the sable wings of 
the Prussian eagle. The blood of millions of martyrs, which 
throughout all time has been freely shed so that the door of op- 
portunity should be open to mankind has not been spilled in vain. 
By their sacrifices and their suffering and their trials this door 
has been opened wide, and there are not enough blood and steel 
and iron in Germany to close it. [Applause. ] 

Every day the allies become stronger and stronger. Every day 
means that the United States is nearer the hour when she will 
strike with all her foree. German militarism, Prussian des< 
potism, kultur, autocracy, and all that is hateful and repugnant 
to those who love human liberty will be destroyed. The allies, 
against tremendous odds, in men, and in preparations for war, 
have excited the admiration of the world by their heroic re- 
sistance to the mailed fist and armed heel of Germany. But 
now, fresh, eager for the conflict, ready to die so that men may 
be free, millions of young Americans are rushing to France. 

For nearly two and a half years we kept out of this struggle, 
and it was only after repeatedly submitting to many outrages 
and indignities that war was forced upon us. We did not enter 
this war for the love of conquest. The sons of America are not 
fighting in the trenches of France for the hope of territorial ex- 
pansion: We are waging no war for the aggrandizement of our 
country. We entered this war to preserve the eternal prin- 
ciples of free government. We entered this war to protect our 
honor and to defend our homes and our firesides. We entered 
this war to maintain the freedom of the seas and to do our part 
in the great struggle, in which civilization and democracy are 
now engaged, so that the inalienable rights of mankind, dear to 
the hearts of all lovers of human liberty do not perish forever 
from the face of the earth. 

Because our people have always loved peace and because we 
were far behind the nations of Europe in military preparacions, 
the German Kaiser treated the protests of the United States 
against Germany’s unlawful acts, with contumely and contempt. 
He never dreamed that if war between the United States and 
Germany did occur we would send soldiers to France. He 
thought it would be years before an American Army could be 
mobilized, trained, and ready to go, and even then, if he had 
not succeeded in vanquishing Europe by that time, the murder- 
ous U-boats would see to it that our soldiers never reached 
French soil. All that he believed we could do or would be able 
to do would be to lend our allies money and send them supplies. 

Despite the thousands of German spies in the United States, 
little did the Kaiser know of the genius, the intelligence, and 
the patriotism of the American people. The unexpected resist- 
ance of Belgium and England’s prompt entry in the war dissi- 
pated forever the mad dream of a world-wide German Empire. 


But the entry of the young Giant of the West into this war 
means that not only is the Hohenzollern dream of world power 
gone forever, but that the end of Prussian militarism and Prus- 
sian autocracy is at hand, 


[ Applause. } 
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The greatest material resources of any country in the world’s 
history are behind Pershing and his men as they carry the 
American flag into the trenches of Europe. 

Less than 18 months ago the entire bonded indebtedness of 
the United States, including $222,000,000 Panama Canal bonds 
and $150,000,000 authorized for the use of the Navy was less 
than $1,500,000,000. To-day we have authorized the issuance of 
$14,000,000,000 in bonds, of which $7,000,000,000 was to be 
loaned to our allies, over $6,000,000,000 of which has already 
been turned over to them. In addition to this, there has been 
over $4,000,000,000 raised by taxation, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives on yesterday passed without a dissenting vote a 
revenue bill which will raise an additional $8,000,000,000. 

At the close of the Civil War, in 1865, the United States 
had a bonded indebtedness of $2,381,000,000, which was the 
largest bonded debt the United States has ever owed in its en- 
tire history up to 1917. The wealth of the United States in 
1870 was estimated at $30,068,518,000, the population at that 
time was 38,558,371, which was a per capita wealth of $779.83. 

In 1904 the estimated wealth of the United States was $107,- 
104,211,917, with an estimated population of about 81,000,000, 
which was a per capita wealth of about $1,300. 

The wealth of the United States in 1912 was estimated at 
$187,739,071,090, with a population of over 92,000,000, which was 
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nbout $700 per capita in the national wealth. 

During the eight years prior to 1912 the wealth of the United 
States was, notwithstanding the panic of 1907, increased about 
75 per cent, or about 9 per cent per annum, over 1904. During 
the last six years there has been a period of unprecedented 
prosperity in all sections of the United States, and therefore the 
percentage of increase in the Nation’s wealth has been marked. 
Estimating this increase under normal conditions at only 9 per 
cent per annum, we find that the wealth of the United States 
would be over $250,000,000,000, which is a per capita wealth of 
considerably over $2,500. In addition to this there is to-day in 
the United States more than one-third of all the gold in the 
world. 

These figures are reassuring and show that as enormous as 
have been our expenditures since our entry in the European war, 
yet our resources have scarcely been disturbed and the payment 
into the Treasury of the United States since July 1, 1917, of 
$2,775,000,000 income and excess-profits taxes neyer caused the 
fluctuation of a single stock or bond nor creaied a ripple on the 
surface of commercial affairs. Yet the amount recently paid in 
the Federal Treasury .in income and excess-profits taxes alone 
for 1917 exceed by over a quarter of a billion dollars the amount 
of the greatest total bonded indebtedness in the history of this 
Government antecedent to the present war. 

The American people are in dead earnest about this war, and 
the best of our young and vigorous manhood now composes the 
Army of 4,000,000 men who will fight for denrocracy in the old 
world. Already comes back the news of the bravery and daring 
and efficiency of the American soldier. [Applause.] A soldier 
who has never known a defeat, and whose deeds of valor, whose 
acts of courage, and whose achievements along all the lines 
which go to make the soldier and the man will be sung in 
legendary songs around the firesides of Europe for generations 
to come. [Applause.] 

In vain Ludendorff and the Crown Prince hurled their hun- 
dreds of thousands of picked troops against the little army of 
Americans at Sergy, at Cantigny, at Belleau Wood, and at 
Chateau Thierry. In vain the German soldiers, with a courage 
worthy of a nobler cause, charged again and again that stone 
wall of Pershing’s like billows rushing against a rock-bound 
coast, only to be hurled back, broken and crushed, into the sea. 
{ Applause. ] 

In the dark days of the April drive, where the exhausted Line 
of our gallant allies, overpowered, outnumbered, giving way 
before the iron host of German millions, were pressed back 
toward Paris, that littl army of Americans, small in numbers 
though they were, stood firm and steadfast. For days, for 
weeks, for months, they met the red storm of German fire and 
blood and steel without ever surrendering one foot of ground; 
and then, when the order to advance was given, like bride- 
grooms stepping to a marriage feast, the victorious Americans 
pressed on until the proud Prussians Imperial Guard, Ger- 


many’s wonderful war machine of over a century's building, | 


unable to meet the withering effects of the American fire, 
melted away before that deadly hail of shot and shell like snow 
beneath a southern sun. [Applause.] 

We will carry this war through to a successful conclusion. 
The skies of the Fatherland will be darkened with the clouds 
of American aeroplanes. Millions more, if necessary, of as 
brave soldiers as ever offered their lives for their counfry's 
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cause will face the German Kaiser's guns, while the mighty 
bosom of the ocean will be dotted here and there with countless 
American vessels carrying supplies and munitions to our men 
and our allies and driving the murderous German submarines 
from the waters of the sea. 

We have now, thank God, a united country. Geographical 
but not sectional lines mark the only divisions in the United 
States, and the only rivalry between the sons of those who over 
50 years ago wore those colors which suggested “the gray of 
the early morning and the blue of the noonday sky ” is a rivalry 
to see which can first place the American flag on the ramparts 
of a German trench. [Applause.] 

Over 100,000,000 of united American people, with heads uns 
covered, eyes uplifted, and hearts overflowing, stand in rever- 
ence beneath that flag which proudly floats ahove the mightiest 

tepubliec on the face of the earth. And as Old Glory unfurls 
its folds to the breezes of heaven, throwing aloft those stars 
and stripes which represent the liberty, the freedom, the inde- 
pendence, and the democracy of all mankind, from North and 
South, from East and West there goes up from the American 
people a mighty chorus, ever swelling, louder and louder, until 
the very clouds its echoes would repeat—a chorus of— 

America, our country, we answer thy call, 

That freedom may live aud that tyrants may fall, 

We owe thee our all and our all shall we give; 

We'll do and we'll die that America may live, 


{Long and loud applause.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EVANS. Mr, Speaker, { ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a message to 
the American people delivered by the President on Labor Day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Montana 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
by printing a message from the President of the United St»tes 
to the people of America on Labor Day. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
if my memory serves me right, that address has heretofore been 
printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I am advised by the Clerk that it 
has not been, and [ made search myself and failed to find it. 

Mr. STAFFORD, 1 think I recall having seen it inserted by 
some Member. 

Mr. EVANS. I offered it, but it was objected to by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetis | Mr. Warsi]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So far as I am concerned, [I have no objec- 
tion to having it inserted in the Recorp, but I do not enre to have 
it inserted a second time. 

Mr. EVANS. I think the gentleman is correct about that. I 
am advised, however, that it has not been printed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. For the time being I shall object, 
ean satisfy my memory in respect to the matter. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. ‘Mr. Speaker, [ ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of 
the progtess of the United States in the war. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoro 
on the subject of the progress of the United States in the war. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ’ 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Mr. 
request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
makes a similar request. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 


until [ 


Speaker, [ make a similar 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Monday next, after the reading of the Journal and clearing of 
the Speaker’s desk, I be permitted to proceed for 15 minutes in 
order to present to the House a new gun. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Connecti- 


| eut asks unanimous consent that on Monday next, after the read- 


ing of the Journal and the clearing of the business on the 
Speaker's desk, he be permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. Is there objeciion? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, T 
wish the gentleman from Connecticut would couple with his 
request one that the gentleman from Wisconsin |Mr. lrear] 
may have 50 minutes, so as to save time this afternoon. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. L think that request has been 
granted. 

Mr. LEVER. . No; it was not granted, and [Task to modify the 
request in that way. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
neeticut aecept the modification? 

Mr. 'TILSON. Certainly; the gentleman from Wisconsin to 
foliow me. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this morning I asked for 30 minutes for the gentleman from 
West Virginia, Mr. Nerry, and also 30 minutes for the gentle- 
man frem Wisconsin, Mr. Frear. I would like now to include 
30: minutes for the gentleman from West Virginia, Mr, Nrery. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I wish to inquire from the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Lever], whether ample time will be afforded during the 
remainder of the day to take up the food-conservation bill and 
get through with it before 5 o’clock on Monday? 

Mr. LEVER. I should think so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair then understands the 
request is also modified to include the gentleman from West 
Virginia, Mr. Nreery? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will submit the re- 
quest. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KitcH1n] 
asks unanimous consent that on Monday next, after the reading 
of the Journal and the clearing of business on the Spenker’s 
table, the gentleman from West Virginia, Mr. Nrery, be per- 
jnitted to address the House for 30 minutes, at the expiration of 
which the gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Timson, be per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 minutes, after which time 
the gentleman from Wiseonsin, Mr. 
address the House for 30 minutes. Is there objection? 
a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so 


Does the gentleman from Con- 


[After 
ordered. 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table Senate bill 4723, an omnibus pen- 
sion bill, with House amendments thereto, insist on the House 
sinerdments, and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 
‘The bill has been on the Speaker's table for two or three months. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s desk Senate bill 
4723, an omnibus pension bill, with House amendments, insist 
on the House amendments, and agree to the conference asked by 
the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
can the gentleman give any explanation of the anomalous con- 
dition of an omnibus pension bill having slept on the Speaker's 
table for more than two months? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. For the reason that some of the Senate 
conferees were out of the city and some of the House con- 
ferees had been out of the city, and we could not get a con- 
Terence, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees 
Ohio, Mr. Kratrirne, and Mr. SErrs. 


: Mr. Kry of 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 12714, the 
general Agricultural appropriation bill. Pending that motion, 
tT ask unanimous consent that general debate upen the bill 
be limited to two hours, one hour and a half to be controlled 
by the gentleman from Towa [Mr. HAUGEN] and one-half hour 
by myself, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that that 
order has already been made. The order was made yesterday 
that there be two hours of general debate; that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HaucEen] control 1 hour and 30 minutes of that 
time, and the gentleman from South Carolina 30 minutes. 

Mr. LEVER, I think the Chair is correct about that. I will 
ask the Chair to submit my motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the Agricultural appropriation bill, with Mr. Srsson in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
Fiouse on the state of the Union for the considerntion of the 
Agricultural appropriation bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12714) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 


the 
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Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, [ yield 25 minutes to the genitle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. 'Tirmmwan]. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, if possible, every citizen of 
the United States should visit Europe. He will return a better 
American. I do not mean by this statement to belittle the great 


[After a pause.] The 


nations and peoples over there. England, France, and Italy are 
mighty States, peopled by splendid men and women. They are 


our partial and loyal friends. They are brave and interesting. 
Theirs is a land of achievement and enchantment, a land of 
brilliant history. They possess the world’s greatest paintings, 
the richest treasures in early chureh art, in cathedrals, tombs, 
historic battle fields, chateaus, and castles old in story. But ours 
is more a land of opportunity, and we lead them in newspapers, 
in hotels, in publie schools, in sanitation, in enterprise, in public 
conveniences, in push and energy, and enjoy a higher level of 
average intelligence. 

In southern France particularly, and in Italv, they farm with 
oxen, using a primitive plow. They cut their grain with a reap 
hook. The homes of the peasants have dirt floors and are poorly 
ventilated. Over there much precious daylight is wasted in 
sleep, in the slow sipping of wine, in the idle smoking of end- 
less cigarettes by both men and women. Over there are many 
peasants seemingly permanently attached to the soil, without 
hope of aspiring to better things. We have no peasant class. 
Every man in America is a sovereign and every woman is a 
queen, with no limitation either by law or custom that might 
retard them in their efforts to acquire wealth or pewer. 


These great old countries are picturseque, fertile, full of 
long-ago wonders, and the stirring happenings of to-day. For 


these reasons I wanted to see them and our allies and study 
them and the war at close range and identify myself in the 
closest way possible with the thrilling drama now being played 
on Europe’s blood-stained stage. 

We left New York on the French liner Rochambeau on July 5 
accompanied by 14 transports bearing 54,000 thousand soldiers. 
On our boat were 1,100 American boys, 440 Polish volunteers, 
40 Alpine Chasseurs a Pied, French shock troops named “ Blue 
Devils ” by the Germans, and numerous Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. 
people. These soldiers of ours and the bright, clear-eyed men 
and women of the patriotic associations showed no timid weak- 
ness. Their strong faces were aglow with high resolution, They 
were leaving peaceful homes to enter upon a career full of 
thrilling adventure, beset with risk and hardship, but offering 
rare opportunity for distinguished service to humanity. Their 
eyes and souls were fixed on bleeding France, where the red 
angel of war has not yet folded his crimson wings, dripping 
these four years with the precious blood of the world’s bravest. 
They go to write a gilded page in the somber leaves of this young 
century’s bloody chronicles. They will help to make this a golden 
age of heroes and heroines. Verily, this is a period of rapid-fire 
body and spiritual changes. The quiet farmer boy of to-day 
becomes the high-souled leader of a glorious charge to-morrow, 
The late ribbon clerk in a department store next week may re- 
ceive from a king the coveted medal for a deed of valor. A book- 
keeper in a country store is soon made into a lIeather-helmeted 
knight of the air, hurling death bombs or dying in a flaming 
plane in agony but in honor. Girls who yesterday smirked, gig- 
gled, and flirted are in the fierce spiritual uplift incident to these 
stirring times born over and are now closing the dying eyes of 
battle-scarred heroes, nursing wounded soldiers, scrubbing hos- 
pital floors, mending and washing for fighting men, rising to su- 
preme heights never even imagined in their wildest day dreams, 
A few weeks over there and things back here seem to them as far 
away as the half-forgotten dreams of childhood. j 

BASTILE DAY. ‘ 

In mid-ocean we celebrated July 14, the French Fourth of July, 
the anniversary of the fall of the Bastile, by a liberal display of 
the tricolor of France grouped with the Stars and Stripes. <A 
squad of Polish recruits sang their national anthem, Americans 
the Star-Spangled Banner, the French the Marseillaise, and the 
Blue Devils their battle song. 

SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. 

SJoats now crossing the Atlantic are armed, and to avoid the 
iron greetings of the murderous U-boat they are convoyed for a 
day or so from shore by submarine chasers, destroyers, and air- 
planes. They also carry depth bombs of T. N. T., the most ef- 
fective weapon so far devised against the undersea craft. They 
receive wireless messages, but send none unless they are struck 
or engaged in battle with the enemy. They paint their sides in 
stripes of black, blue, and white, and, thus camouflaged, they des 
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ceive the eye and confuse the aim of the submarine gunner, 
Now, ships that pass in the night do not speak each other in 
passing, but great unsocial, zebra-striped monsters of the deep, 
they glide like huge spotted ghosts through the waves, with lights 
out, with portholes closed, with no friendly greeting to other 
craft, with no answering hail, shunning friend and foe alike. 

We landed at Bordeaux about the time the Germans began 
their last push for Paris. The squares and vacant places of this 
quaint old city were filled with great wine casks. This is the 
red and white wine section. America was there. We have two 
base hospitals located here. We have built great docks and 
warehouses, and have supplies stored there to sustain a mililon 
men for 45 days. 

We went from this port through southern France, through fer- 
tile Gascony intensively cultivated, through picturesque Provence 
to Marseille, twenty-five hundred years old. Here the French 
soldiers in 1792 first sang the song written by Rouget de Lisle, 
of Strassburg, and it became the national anthem. It is named 
the Marseillaise after this city. The Americans were here also 
preparing more trouble for the Huns. 

Skirting the blue Mediterranean, most beautiful of seas, 
flanked on the left by the Maritime Alps, we passed along the 
Riviera to Genoa, home of Columbus. We made a pious pil- 
grimage to his boyhood dwelling, visited the local American 
ambulance camp with 1,637 members, then on to Rome, accom- 
panied from Genoa by our colleague, Capt. La Guarpta, now in 
the Italian aviation service. 

FAIR ITALY, 


Wise, or perhaps just favored by the great god Chance, were 
the old Romans in the selection they made for the central state 
of their world empire; seabound as it is on three sides, with 
the flanking crescent of snowcapped mountains on the north, 
watered by the Tiber, the Po, the Brenta, the Piave, the Rubicon, 
clean, clear rivers flowing through fertile valleys. We spent 
two days in the Imperial City, sightseeing, marveling at the 
stately grandeur of her lofty walls, her Pantheon, the Coliseum, 
baths, tombs, and lastly the forum (long ago planned, built, and 
enjoyed by the mighty descendants of the she wolf's litter). The 
effect a sight of the forum produces on a visitor is that of sur- 
prise at the smallness of the area in which such important and 
varied affairs were transacted. It is an oblong space extending 
northwest and southeast. Its greatest length is 230 yards from 
the rostra at the foot of Capitoline Hill to the Regia at the foot 
of Sacra Via. The breadth of the open area is about 80 yards. 
From this forum the then known world was ruled. It was 
originally a marshy bit of ground at the foot of the Palatine 
and Quirinal Hills, and was drained in the time of the kings by 
the great sewer, Cloaca Maxima, the remains of which we saw. 
Here our party saw the spots where Verres and Milo were tried, 
Cicero prosecuting Verres; where the bodies of Sulla and Julius 
Caesar were burned; where the arch politician, Mark Antony, 
by his tactful oratory lashed the Roman mob to violence ; where 
the golden-lipped Cicero delivered his marvelous orations. There 
stood the Rostra Julia of Augustus, from which the Emperors 
as late as Hadrian addressed the people on great occasions. We 
saw the ruins of Nero’s golden palace, and the temple of the 
Vestal Virgins, the remains of the Arch of Severus. On the 
south side of the forum close to the Temple of Saturn are the 
remains of the Arch of Tiberius, erected in 16 A. D., and close 
by the ruins of the great Basilica Julia, which was begun by 
Julius Caesar and finished by Augustus. The street on the east 
side of the basilica was the Vicus Tuscus, which led from the 
forum to the Circus Maximus, which the poet Horace alludes 
to as filled with tradesmen who wrapped up their goods in the 
manuscripts of inferior poets. On the north and south sides of 
the forum were butcher shops. It was from one of these that 
Virginius snatched the knife with which he stabbed his daughter 
to save her from the hands of Appius Claudius. 

Rome is a city of contrasts; half Catholic, half Protestant, 
half ancient, half new. The poor live cheek by jowl with the 
rich. “A palace in the Ghetto and a hovel in the Corso have 
each existed without offense.” Side by side stand modern sky- 
scrapers and ancient ruins. Challenging each other, towers 
St. Peter’s, the largest and richest church in the world: and 
not far away stands an old pagan temple with no pretentions to 
size, value, or importance. Here is a narrow, dirty, crooked 
street; there a clean, broad boulevard or square. Here the red 
hat and bright silk cloak of a cardinal have their splendor 
heightened by rubbing against the ragged black blouse of the 
beggar. 

Rome’s population has varied as much as her fortunes. It 
now has less than 500,000. Under the Flavian Emperors, she 
had 2,000,000; during the reign of Augustus, 1,300,000; in 1377 
only 17,000, 
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We were shown many courtesies by that cultured Virginia au- 
thor and gentleman, Ambassador Page; by Col. Buckey, by the 
Italian Government, by the premier, Orlando; by Sonnino; min- 
ister of foreign affairs; and by Marconi, now a commander in 
the Italian Navy. A reception was given us by both houses of 
the Italian Parliament, during which time a speech of welcome 
was delivered by the President of the Senate, and responded to 
by one of our number. King Victor Emanual, a very popular 
and democratic sovereign, entertained us at dinner at Vill: 
Italia, near Padua, and this was followed by a reception by Gen. 
Diaz at his Army headquarters. 

The valley of the Po, the Piave, the Brenta, and the lands 
about Padua, Verona, and Venice are wonderfully fertile, and 
are traversed by the best of roads. Near Treviso we witnessed 
a novel spectacle. A military féte was held there on July 23, at 
which the King and his generals reviewed the Third Army, which 
a short time before had defeated the Austrians with great 
slaughter and drove them back across the Piave. This army was 
commanded by the Duke of Aosta, first cousin to the King, and 
a much more imposing figure than his royal kinsman. Our party 
walked around the field, and also from the stand reviewed the 
various units of the 6,000 troops here assembled. These troops 
presented a fine appearance. Many of them were very young 
men. The average Italian, especially from North Italy, is a 
handsome and mattial figure. The officers are especially fine 
looking in their smart caps and gray-green uniforms, the most 
attractive of all the allied uniforms. Italy lost 50,000 of her 
officers the first year of the war. These officers and soldiers 
are high-type men. Many of them are tall, fair, with strong 
beld faces. Many of them speak French, and not a few know 
English. - 

This was a gala oceasion. The reviewing stand was gay with 
fluttering flags. The standards of the allies were grouped, and 
these, with a plentiful supply of bunting, made a brave showing. 

It seemed a revival of the medieval chivalric meetings and 
celebrations, the last of which was the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
half way between Guisnes and Arde, at which were Henry VIII 
and Francis I and their knights and ladies. 

For the purpose of comparison, I quote from an old writer 2 
brief description of this historical pageant: 

Friday and Saturday were occupied in preparing the field for the 
tournament. The lists were 900 feet in length and 320 feet broad. 


| Galleries hung with tapesiry surrounded the inclosure, and on the 
right side in the place of honor were two glazed chambers for tne two 
queens. A deep fosse served to keep off the crowd. The entrances were 
guarded by 12 French and 12 English archers, and at the foot of the 
lists stood the tree of nobility; eloth of gold served for the trunk and 
dried leaves; the foliage was of green silk; the flowers and fruits of 
silver and Venetian gold. Christendom had never witnessed such a 
scene. The favorite usages of the courts of love and beauty were re- 
vived once more. The medieval age had gathered up its departing 
energies for this last display of its favorite pastime, henceforth to be 
consigned without regret to “the moldering lodge of the past.” 

There were knights in armor, squares, grooms of the chamber, gentle- 
men ushers, and, to add to the splendor, Cardinal Woolsey was present 
riding on a barded mule draped in crimson velvet, with gold front stalls, 
buckles, and stirrups, accompanied by 50 arckers wearing jackets of red 
cloth adorned with a gold rose before and behind. These ceremonies 
lasted many days. There were much feasting, drinking, courting, and 
jousting, and knighthood was conferred on many. 

Such was the last medieval pageant, the most imposing of its 
kind in history. 

Now, at this modern Italian ceremonial witnessed by our 
party there was no lavish or useless display of wealth, but it 
was an event new to us and well worth seeing. The affair had 
a romantic setting. It occurred on the wide, fertile plain 
stretching from the Adriatic along the Piave and Brenta Rivers, 
with the bald Alpine peaks to the north, from behind which the 
sullen boom of Austria’s big guns could be heard and the Italian 

' cannon stubbornly giving shot for shot. Instead of archers, 
spearmen, swordsmen, knights in armor, there rode by the re- 
viewing stand the athletic shock troops, who rush the enemy 

| with the bayonet, drive him out of the trench, and then give 
way to the infantry, who are expected to held the ground gained. 
Next came the artillery units; then the cavalry, armed with 
lance, a short carbine, long saber, and pistol; then the solid 
infantry; next troops that operate the deadly machine gun: 
| then the motorcycle men;-and, in place of the prancing mail- 
| Clad charger, the lowly mule, carrying on his back the mountain 
| howitzer; then Alpine foot soldiers with a single feather in their 
|hats; next the showy Berseglieri, with a patch of flaming 
| plumes flashing in the soft sunlight On one side was a hug 
| observation balloon keeping guard, and overhead—something 
that Henry VIII and Francis I never dreamed of on the Field 
| of the Cloth of Gold—a Caproni bombing machine was cireling 

} over the field, and, darting above and below it, now hundred 

| of feet in the air, now skimming close to the ground, a fas 

battle plane, a light war-hawk, flew, graceful and fearless, with 
wings as steady and sure as an Alpine eagle in the blue air of 
his near-by haunts, 
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Tn addition to decorating 900 Italian and allied soldiers for 
acts of bravery iu battle, the King decorated with medals of 


valor the following American Red Cross men and English 
nurses: Alfred Collinson, of Massachusetts; John W. Miller, 
of Minnesota; Jolin Gordon, of Vermont; James Gillespie, 


Lucius Davidson, and Fred Agate, of New Jersey; and Miss 
Muriel Perry and Mrs. Wynne, Red Cross nurses from England. 
The American Red Cross unit, consisting of 28 persons, during 
the eight and one-half days of the last battle of the Piave car- 
ried from the battle field 10,440 wounded soldiers. 

Italian officers took us to the battle front on the Piave, and 
here four the first time we heard the sinister whine of Austrian 
shells exploding in plain view but obligingly far enough away 
to be harmless. 

We were also iaken up Monte Grappa, 5,000 feet high, among 
the trenches and dugouts, as far as our guides would permit us 
to zo. No one can appreciate the difficulty of the terrain with- 
out personally visiting it over which the Italians are fighting. 

Italy has made a good record in the war, barring the one 
great failure occurring last fall, when the virus of Bolshevikism 
infected for a time her soldiers, causing the regrettable debacle 
of Caporetto, about which Italians now avoid talking. The 
former commander in chief, Gen. Cadorna, at the beginning of 
the war boluiy took the offensive, a course indispensable if vic- 
tory is to be achieved, and steadily gained ground, the most 
diflicult an army ever fought upon. Now Gen. Diaz has the 
situation well in hand and his superb army will continue to 
advance. We should send them ten divisions or more Ameri- 
ean troops to hearten and help them. On the second day of the 
last Piave battle Gen. Diaz is reputed to have said, “ Now give 
us a few American divisions; we will first shake hands and 
then travel together into Austria.” [Applause.] 

Before the war Germany, through banking and business con- 
nections, was rapidly acquiring a strangle grip on Italy. That 
grip has been shaken off and can not be renewed after the close 
of hostilities. 

When Italy cast her lot with the entente German. said her 
aid was unimportant, that she was a nation of mandolin play- 
ers, a country of artists, beggars, and brigands. Italy has been 
reborn. She has the artistic temperament, it is true, but now 
her soul is stirred to sacrifice and bent on victory. The fiery 
breath of war has kindled into a flame the long smouldering 
embers of martial aspiration, and now she had rather have the 
world admire her for her stern military virtues than love her 
for her sunny skies and her purple hills, her soft charms and 
sapphire seas. This “ woman’s country,” barring the one regret- 
table incident already mentioned, has shown a tenacity and 
sturdiness of purpose worthy of her old-time achievements in 


war. Sterner peoples have ascribed lightness to this ally of 
ours. She has been a resort for tourists, and no one can feel 


the caress of her gentle winds, perfumed with the sweet breath 
of her myrtle and oleanders, without longing to visit her again. 
She has had a host of foreign lovers. She is beautiful, hand- 
somely gowned, and jeweled by the hand of God and man; she 
is a land of sentiment, a holiday land, filled with palaces and 
pictures, memories and ruins, villas and vineyards, museums 
and art galleries; but now she is no longer the Italy of dreams; 
she is aroused. Her sons are driving the invader from her 
sacred soil and her soldiers are intensely serious and are show- 
ing a fortitude, a silent patience, a tireless industry, and an 
unbroken faith in the righteousness of her cause that bodes ill 
for her haughty Austrian neighbor. [Applause.] 

Italy will be a different country after the war. She will 
shake off the German grip on her finances and her business 
interests. She will still have her poetic charms, her priceless 
treasures given her by God and the exalted genius of her archi- 
tects, her sculptors, and her painters. She will continue to send 
forth great singers and breed great orators, poets, and histo- 
rians, but she will play also a different réle among the nations 
of the world and play it well. Her progressive statesmen say 
she is tired of living on the glories of her past, the glories that 
come to her from ancient valor and greatness or from later 
genius. She is determined soon to have the clanging factory, 
the tall chimney, the beating hammers, and a great merchant 
marine. She will then keep her sons at home, instead of send- 
ing them elsewhere to develop alien countries. She will then 
be no longer impotent, no longer dependent, particularly upon 
Germany, her selfish one-time ally. 

When this struggle is ended this ally of ours must have Italia 
Irredenta. She must have a border that she can more easily 
defend. There must be a radical rectification of her northeast- 
ern frontiers, determined arbitrarily long ago by the iron will 
ef Bismack strictly in the interests of Germany and Austria. 
[Applause. ] 
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FRANCE, 

At Paris we met President Poincairé; grim old Clemenceau, 
“ The Tiger”; and other great Frenchmen; saw the noisy Depu- 
ties in debate; visited the obscure corner where Lafayette 
sleeps in a modest tomb, and dropped a white rose on the rough 
slab that covers him. We went through Notré Dame, in many 
respects the richest and rarest of the great cathedrals. It was 
sandbagged and some of the stained glass had been removed 
to keep it safe from the bombs of the vandals. The world has 
lost the art of making this rare cathedral glass, and how eagerly 
the Hun strives to destroy it! We visited Versailles, which 
cost when built a billion francs, an immense sum in those days, 
and largely because of the extravagance incident to its erection 
and maintenance it also cost Louis XVI and the beautiful Marie 
Antoinette their heads, 

The spot where the guillotine stood in Place de la Concorde, 
the Place de la Bastile, and a hundred historical places were 
visited, not omitting Napoleon’s tomb. The “ Little Corporal ” 
sleeps in his black sarcophagus, buried under several tons of 
sandbags. 

This is an artillery war, and he was an artillery officer. How 
the Corsican’s eagle soul would delight to come back to earth 
and launch an allied attack on the hated Hun and drive him 
back from the soil of his beloved France. Reading through the 
roster of his victories on the Arch de Triumph, what small skir- 
mishes were Lodi, Marengo, Austerlitz, compared to Charleroi, 
Mons, Verdun, and the battles of the Marne. 

The German long-distance gun 76 miles away was dropping 
shells in Paris every 18 minutes during two days of our stay. 
These shells can not be seen coming and no one can tell where 
they will hit, so nobody pays any attention to them. I saw 
where one of them had just wrecked the Hotel Calais, not far 
from the Place de la Concorde. I became convinced that it is 
the duty of the allies to respond in kind to the German campaign 
of frightfulness and bomb every enemy city that can be ap- 
proached with our bombing planes. If they kill our women and 
children, why should we spare theirs? If we show any tender 
compassion, they ascribe it to weakness or fear of them. Stern 
reciprocity is the only argument that appeals to a Hun, and the 
old scriptural doctrine of an eye for an eye should be applied 
in all severity to them. [Applause.] 

Paris is the fascinating woman that the Germans long to lay 
their lustful hands upon. To take her, the Kaiser’s generals 
have sent to their shallow graves 2,000,000 of their bravest 
soldiers, Once in 1914 they were east of Meaux, less than 20 
miles of her, and the prize seemed almost within their greedy 
grasp, but Joffre saw an opening in their divisions and was quick 
to seize his opportunity and hurled them back, staggering, 
bloody, and beaten for a time. Again in June and July, 1915,. 
they drove their veteran legions almost in sight of this rich 
beauty, and who saved her then from spoliation and ruin? Note 
her own brave blue-coated Frenchmen, as fierce fighters as ever 
battled for holy cause or home; not the gallant yellow-clad Iing- 
lish; not the game Italian; not North Africa, Canada, New Zea- 
land, nor Australia; but the clear-eyed, smooth-faced lads of 
America. [Applause.] They stopped the Hun in his march on 
Paris. The initiative was snatched from them; it is now with 
us. They turned him back. They drove him homéward, and, 
God bless them, they are driving him yet and will continue to 
drive him till he lands in hades or Berlin. Paris, the beautiful, 
is still standing, charming as a May queen, on the banks of the 
winding Seine, garlanded with flowers, untouched and unpol- 
luted by German vandals, grateful, smiling, and bowing thanks 
to the boys of Gen. Pershing who saved her from capture and 
dishonor, They did this very thing. [Applause.] 

I saw the Bois de Belleau, where American bayonets dranis 
deep of German blood, where our marines, in the fog and mists 
of No Man’s Land stopped the boche and drove him eastward. 
There stood between the Germans and Paris these handsome 
young marines, but they were enough. Some crack French 
troops at a distance saw this brilliant work, and their officers 
said to ours, “ We thought Americans would fight, but now we 
know it. We have never seen greater courage, We consider it 
an honor to fight side by side with such soldiers.” Our soldiers 
are fresh and full of pep. They charge ugly machine-gun nests 
and take them; they always take them, and then they hold them. 
The Germans call them “ teufel hunds,” or “ devil dogs.” 

I saw the fighting beyond Chateau-Thierry on July 29. 
Chateau-Thierry is a little place badly shot up. The beautiful 
Marne flows at its feet. It has a sixteenth century church, has 
narrow streets, and still narrower or no sidewalks, after the 
It has grown up around a very 


old, deep-dungeoned chateau, from which the town takes its 
It has a population of 7,000. 


I went up the hill and in- 














spected the remains of the old chateau, and found nothing left 
but a black, thick-set, stone tower, with a deep dungeon on 
either side of the arch. Charles the Simple, a feeble successor 
of Charles Martel, was confined as a prisoner here; but the two 
dungeons are now filled with old shoes, bottles, clothing, and 
abandoned German loot. Two American cavalrymen were there, 
and one of them handed me a small brass button that he had cut 
from a dead German’s blouse. The chateau was built in 720 by 
Charles Martel, the ‘‘ Hammer of the Franks,” who saved Europe 
from the savage Saracens in the Battle of Tours. He was the 
yvrandfather of Charlemagne, the greatest man of the Middle 
Ages. Chateau-Thierry has heard the battle cries of all sorts 
of warriors—Saracen, Spaniard, Hun, English, French, and 
tinally American—and since mid-July the world agrees that no 
braver soldiers ever fought or bled in her narrow streets than 
these same American crusaders. [Applause.] 

Chateau-Thierry blocks the path to Paris 39 miles waay, and 
this is why the hills and hollows round about have so often re- 
sounded with the clanging noise of battle. The place changed 
hands often during the early centuries. English archers took it 
in 1421; toward the close of the Hundred Years’ War, the long 
war which finally brought from the fields of Lorraine Joan of 
Are, the woman on horseback, to lead the armies of France to 
victory. The Germans, led by Charles V, took the place in the 
sixteenth century; a half eentury later the Spaniards sacked 
it. Here the boy-faced Napoleon smashed the allied nations in 
1814, and a century later, this home of the French poet and 
master of fables, La Fontaine, this scene of long-ago battles, 
heard a new war cry, that of intrepid America, driving before 
her at the point of the bayonet the long victorious army of the 
crown prince. [Applause.] 

All around this sector American soldiers distinguished them- 
selves for bravery and endurance and drove the Boche each day. 
They had cleared the country of the foe, but the signs of grim 
battle were everywhere. Trees 2 fect in diameter had been cut 
squarely in two by the big guns. Villages were wrecked. Fields 
yellow with ripened wheat were piited and pock-marked with 
zreat shell holes. I counted eight dead horses where a few 
hours before there had been a cavalry charge. Bear in mind 
all this was open fighting. We passed a peasant woman driving 
an old gray horse hitched to a cart, with the scanty household 
furniture piled thereon, going back to the lately abandoned 
stone hut that the Americans had just won back for her, and, 
as we returned late in the afternoon, she had set up housekeep- 
ing again in the little home, one side of which and most of the 
roof had been wrecked by either German or American shells in 
cross firing, but from the one small window a dusty and tattered 
curtain flew as proudly as a flag. Stone by stone, with her own 
hands, this patient peasant woman will rebuild that wrecked 
home, and may God grant that the terrible Boche will not drive 
her therefrom again. [Applause.] 

On the way to the American front I passed through Vaux, 
reduced to a dust heap by our artillery, and for the first time 
smelt that never-to-be-forgotten odor of decaying human bodies 
still in the débris of the wrecked buildings. Concerning Vaux 
this interesting item: Col—now Gen.—Brown, of Ken- 
tucky, stated to members of our party that before Vaux, then 
in the possession of the Germans, was taken by our men our 
otlicers had ascertained through spies that the Germans there 
were short of men. This report was confirmed in another way. 
One of our privates shot a carrier pigeon belonging to the Ger- 
mans with a dispatch in code tied to it. The dispatch was de- 
ciphered and gave the information that the German commanding 
officer must have 600 more men at once. It had been agreed 
between the French and American officers before this that the 
Americans were to attack in 10 hours. When the information 
carried by the pigeon was received, the Americans insisted on 
attacking in three hours. The supreme command was with the 
french, who protested, but the American plan prevailed. They 
attacked in three hours, before German reinforcements came, 
and Vaux was reduced and the Germans there that were not 
killed were captured. _ [Applause.] 

Through Vaux our party went to the fighting front. The 
nearer the battle lines the more congested the roads became. 
Prisoners and ambulances loaded with wounded were coming 
back. Supply wagons and fresh troops were moving forward. 
Observation balloons, bombing machines, swift-flying Spads, 
light-winged chasses were here and there, but not in sufficient 
numbers; at least, not sufficiently alert in the particular fight- 
ing area that we were watching. We stood with helmet and 
sas mImask on beside an artillery officer who was directing the 
szun fire of his battery. He complained that we were short of 
fighting and observation planes at this part of the field. He 
had just made that observation when three large German bomb- 
ing machines came over our lines dropping bombs nearby, They 
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broke a supply train in two, killiumg one man, wounding many. 
When they got in range our antiaircraft guns began firing on 
them. All around us we could hear the rat-tat-tat of machin 
guns, and I saw some soldiers shoot at them with their rifles, 
The hostile planes got safely away, however, and the two fighting 
planes that soon appeared from our side were too late to get them. 

We saw considerable fighting in the Soissons-Chateau-Thierry- 
Rheims salient. Fortunately it was open fighting. The enemy 
was retreating, which fact enabled us to get close to the actual 
batile, conducted as we were by an Army officer. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I wonder if the gentleman, 
who was our chairman and spokesman, and who made mighty 
good speeches upon official occasions at Rome, Paris, and Lon- 
don, will admit he requested the members of our party to go 
five minutes before to the particular hill or the particular spot 
where those bombs fell. It would have taken abeut five min- 
utes to have gotten to that particular spot, and probably we 
would have been there if we had taken the gentleman’s advice. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The gentleman’s statement, so far as if 
applies to our good fortune in escaping danger. is correct. I 
do not agree to his statement on the subject of the speeches. 
They were poor and commonplace. 

I studied the German prisoners at short range. They are thin, 
zrim, determined fellows, human machines drilled to slaughter. 


Some of them are very young, but others are gray haired. All 
look tired and warworn. Many of them are small men. Most 


of them are blonds. The Prussian guardsmen, however, are 
big fellows. Our officers say that if these prisoners are ques- 
tioned within two hours after their capture they will almost 
invariably tell the truth about themselves and their armies, the 
explanation being that they are not sure but that they may be 
killed, but as soon as they realize that they are safe they are 
not so reliable. <A general told us that the allied command 
obtained from captured Germans detailed and accurate informa- 
tion as to the exact place and hour when the last drive on Paris 
was to be made. 

All through France we saw German prisoners at work, well 
fed and happy. 

During the first few days of the great drive, beginning on 
March 21, these prisoners, thinking that Paris and the channel 
ports would soon be taken by their comrades and that the war 
would end in a short time, with Germany victorious, struck and 
declined to work. They were then put on bread and water, 
and soon asked to be allowed to work again. The Aus‘rian 
prisoners appear inferior to the Germans, both mentally and 
physically. I saw a batch of these Boche prisoners brought into 
the first emergency field hospital. Promptly the American boys 
cut the buttons off their coats and passed them around 
souvenirs. One of them was having his wound sterilized against 
tetanus, a slight bayonet wound brought on himself by his 
stubbornness, when he had refused to mareb off the field after he 
had been captured. 

Our boys appear to hate the Boche more than do eur allies. 
They claim the Germans will throw up their hands and cry 
“Kamerad,” and then shoot as long as there is a chance to 
kill. This Hun pleasantry has resulted in fewer prisoners being 
taken by Americans, who no longer heed the hypocritical cry 
of “ Kamerad,” used by the enemy to throw them off their guard. 
[Applause. ] 

I spent some time at the first emergency hospital, just back 
of our lines. Load after load of wounded came in for first 
treatment. American doctors first injected antitetanus serum 
in the wounds and then passed the men on for other treatment. 
The Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. were present everywhere, 
doing splendid service. There was much blood, much suffering, 
but everything possible was done for the wounded. Mothers of 
America, your boys are well cared for, sick, wounded, or well, 
I saw and talked with two young men suffering from shell 
shock. With few exceptions, everybody was laughing and jok- 
ing and treating the occasion with true American philosephy 
and uneoncern. 


as 


THE AMERICAN SOLDIER, 


Right here let me offer my poor but sincere tribute to the 
American soldier. He is pouring into France in a wide golden 
stream, 300,000 every month. He hus turned the red tide of 
battle Rhineward. But for him England, Italy, and France 
would now be defeated or fighting with their backs to the very 
last wall. He is as good as the best shock troops of the allies, 
as good as the Alpini or befeathered Berseglieri of Italy, the 
Blue Devils of France, the naked-kneed Highlanders of Sedt- 
land, as good as the best of the bulldeg breed of New Zealand 
or Australia, as good as the bravest of the lion’s litter from 
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England or Canada. I have Gen. Pershing’s word for it that he 
is as good as the Kaiser’s best. He has fought Jaegar, Saxon, 
Bavarian, and Prussian guardsmen, and he has driven these 
seasoned veterans from every bloody field when he met them 
or could overtake them. [Applause.] 

He goes into action like a blue-eyed Viking. He bleeds with 
n smile on his face or dies with a jest between his teeth. He 
is possessed of the Puritan steadfastness of Cromwell’s round- 
heads and the dashing gallantry of the blue-blooded aristocrats 
who rode with Prince Rupert. His grandfather, who charged 
with Pickett at Gettysburg or marched with Sherman to the sea, 
will never be ashamed of his record in this world struggle. The 
French and Italians are best in the charge. -Tnhe English fight 
best at bay, against desperate odds; but the American is an 
ideal fighter, whether charging or on defense. Europe is aflame 
with admiration for this soldier from across the sea. Europe 
now rings With his praises, and Europe of the entente sleeps 
more soundly and Germany sleeps less soundly now that he is 
there. [Applause.] 

Unlike the brave Frenchman, he is not seeking to drive an 
armed invader from his native heath; he is not fighting to pre- 
vent a merciless vandal from despoiling his fair villages and 
cities; he is not beating off lustful beasts in human form from 
the home where dwells his mother, sister, or wife.’ The wide 
Atlantic lies between this soldier boy and his loved ones. He 
is fronting the best-trained soldiers the world has ever known, 
4,000 miles away from home, sweetheart, and native land, And 
thus he fights. The more honor to him, He is a crusader, 
battling for an ideal as much so as did any knightly follower of 
Richard Cour de Leon or Godfrey of Bouillon. That is why 
poilu and Tommy love him and love to fight by his side. They 
are brothers in arms; and in the long golden years to come they 
will cherish this comradeship, nor will any of these war-time 
associates forget “The look of men that ha’ brothered men by 
more than an easy breath; the eyes of men that ha’ read wi’ 
men in the open books of death.” 


FRANCE, 


But France and the French soldier and the French woimen 
deserve unstinted praise. Rose-hearted France, the favorite 
sister in this family of friendly nations. Her fertile plains have 
been devastated, her cities and .villages- laid ‘waste, her soil 
drenched with the blood of enemy and ally. 

France without her Paris, without her Versailles, without her 
Jeanne de. Are, her Napoleon, Henry of Navarre, Lafayette, 
Louis XIV, her: Richelieu, without the brilliant glories of her 
scintillating past, is entitled to the plaudits and the respect of 
the world for what she has suffered and achieved in this war. 

It was harvest time in France when I saw it. Those brave 
people jest at famine. High up close to the snow line on the 
steep sides of the Alps I noted the green and gold of alternating 
acre plats of wheat and growing gardens. From the gray soli- 
tudes of Brittany to the sunny slopes of the Pyrenees, the women 
of France have kept the village homes and made the crops. Their 
young men are at the front fighting or are sleeping in the soil 
they loved. - The horses have been conscripted, the cattle, sheep, 
and chickens have gone to feed the army.’ Only the women are 
at home. Driving through the country with Admiral Wilson, I 
studied the picturesque peasants of Bretagne and I saw only a 
very few old men wearing black-ribboned hats, the mark of the 
peasant of Bretagne, but not a2 young man anywhere. The ad- 
miral explained that the Bretagne division met the shock of the 
German charge at Chemin des Dames and were decimated. But 
everywhere were the stout, big-boned, black-gowned peasant 
women, wearing a bit of white lace on their heads, clattering 
nlong in wooden’ shoes, doing woman’s work, man’s work, and 
the w rk of hérses hnd oxen as well. I take off my hat™to the 
peasant women of France: ‘They have pushed back the crimson 
flood of war with their bare brown hands. Their achievements 
during this war have been stupendous, their ~—e and en- 
durance epic. [| Applause. ] 

The French are idealists. Their. state motto 
equality, fraternity. They love their beautiful land. .They do 
not often leave it. It is something worth fighting for. No sol- 
diers among the allies have fought better, few“have fought as 
well. I had opporttnity to study the French soldiers closely. 
They have a serious look upomw their strong faces.- They seldom 
smile. They are war weary.~ I saw them going forward to the 
front where machine’ guns were cracking. Again, I saw them 
returning from the trenches, mud stained, dust covered, singed 
with the fires of hell, solemn, but with the lofty spirit of France 
shining in their eyes. And the whole werld can learn a;lesson 
of politeness at the feet of the French. High or low; aristocrat 
or peasant, officer or private, man or woman, they are the very 
flower and fruitage of courtesy and good manners, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I yield the gentleman five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. TI thank the gentleman very much. 

They brought in a slim French soldier at the field hospital just 
back of the lines beyond Vaux. He had been, they told me, a 
Parisian Apache, one of the dangerous criminal class before the 
war, but who are now fighting and dying for the tricolor. He 
was black with blood from an ugly wound in the neck and was 
vomiting. Every time the American doctor or Red Cross as- 
sistant served him in any way, no matter how trivial the service, 
sick as he was he would smile and say, “ Merci, m’sieur.” As 
long as a Frenchman is conscious he never forgets to be polite. 

Long live France!~ She belongs to the world.- Jefferson, who 
loved France, said, ‘ Every man has two countries, his own and 





France.” - France has saved civilization at great personal sacri- 
fice many times, She is performing a lion’s part in doing so 
now. 


T am strong to love this noble France, 
‘This poet of the nations, who dreams on 
Forever after some ideal 
Some equal poise of sex, some umvowed love, 
Inviolate, some spontaneous brotherhood, 
Some wealth that leaves none , and finds none tired, 


Some freedom of the many tha respects 
The wisdom of the few. 
| Applause, ] 
ENGLAND, 


London seemed more like home. Here the names on the shops 
are like ours, and the people speak the language of Shakespeare. 
London is huge, solid, conservative, and with many beauty spots. 
As a home, I should think London preferable to Paris, but 
neither equal to America. The English were very kind to us. 
Lord Northcliffe, who owns several English newspapers and 
who makes and remakes cabinets, and who did not inherit his 
title but earned it, received us at Poynter Hall, one of his 
country estates. He there introduced us to his aged mother, 
who lives with him. Sir Campbell Stuart, of Canada, an Irish- 
man with a Seotch name, entertained us at luncheon. We met 
Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord of the Admiralty, + ‘10 used to work 
in Pittsburgh at a dollar a day and also ldbored as a hired 
railroad hand in West Virginia. We saw many streets and 
places made famous by Charles Dickens and went through 
London Tower, where Queen Elizabeth was confined for a time 
charged with treason. We went up ‘into the Bloody Tower, 
where Richard III caused the two young princes to be mur- 
dered, and saw instruments of torture, dark cells, the wooden 
block and steel ax used by our cheerful ancestors in cutting off 
the heads of many ‘good and loyal English men and women. We 

visited London Bridge, St. Paul’s, Whitehall, the Bank of Eng- 
laid, the law courts, and many places well worth seeing. 

On August 1 we saw the House of Commons in session, by far 
the most dignified body of the kind in Europe. Mr. Speaker, 
Right Hon. James William Lowther presided in gown and wig. 
Some members sat with hats on, others bareheaded. We heard 
Bonar Law, Chancellor of the Exchequer, explain the new sup- 
plementary credits bill for £700,000,000. He spoke in a digni- 
fied, high-keyed tone, with no effort at oratory, and was given 
close attention. 

On the same day, the following, among others, spoke: Mr. 
Dillon, Mr. McKenna, Ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Snowden, Sir Willoughby Dickerson, Mr. McCurdy, Maj. H. 
Terrel, Maj. E. Wood, Sir F. Banbury, Mr. Balfour, the Seere- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Holt, Lord Robert Cecil, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and Sir L. 
Worthington Evans. . They discussed the credit measure, the pro- 
posed league to enforce peace, the military situation,-the Rus- 
sian question, referred a time or two to the Irish problem, and 
spoke on labor. and other current subjects. «Their demeanor 
was dignified, their. language temperate, their sentiments lofty, 
and they seemed studiously polite and considerate in addressing 
or referring to one’ another. They appear older on the average 
than our House Members. On the day. mentioned the house 
met at a “quarter before three of the clock,” to quote from the 
offic ial proceedings, and adjourned at 10.30 p. m. 

FOURTH ANNIVERSARY AT ST. MARGARET'S. 

On Sunday,° August 4, we were present by special invitation 
at the Anglican Church, St. Margaret’s, where the fourth anni- 
versary of England’s entrance into the war was celebrated. 
From the King downward the whole nation joined in prayer 
on that day. It was a solemn consecration of the nation’s 
eause. The gathering at St. Margaret’s was, they said, unprece- 
dented. There, in stately proeession, the great men of the 
realm passed in solemn procession up the central aisle of the 
ehurch. King George and Queen Mary, Princess Mary, tne 


Queen Mother Alexandra, Mr. Balfour, Lloyd-George, the Prime 
Minister, 


and other ministers of the Crown, and prominent 
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officials in church, naval, and military affairs and Government, 
the Lord Chancellor leading the peers, the speaker leading the 
Commons. The King was in naval uniform. He is not as tall 
n~ Queen Mary. The Queen was dressed in black. It was a 
very impressive ceremonial. The music was low and beautiful, 
and simplicity, reverence, and congregational devotion charac- 
terized the service. Peculiarly moving was this supplication: 


Brethren, on this fourth anniversary of the declaration of war, let 
us draw near to the throne of God in penitence and humility; let us 
pray Him to deliver us from the temptations that beset us and, if it 
be His will, to grant us victory and peace; let us implore His help for 
the men and women who are engaged at home or abroad in carrying on 
the war; and let us thank Him for mercies already vouchsafed to us. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, white-haired and eloquent, 
preached from the text Exodus, xx: 7, “Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord, thy God, in vain.” It was one of the most 
eloquent pulpit utterances I ever heard, and I quote from the 
sermon two extracts, following: 

THE VISION OF LASTING PEACE. 


As we offer together to God to-day such prayers as these, our vision 
ranges onward into the coming years. The world has been learning by 
fearful experience what war actually is. The facts have been burned 
into our ilving souls. To most of us war used to seem a far-off thing. 
There was about it a romance and glamor, which pushed its horrible- 
ness, not out of sight, but out of the foreground. Four years have 
taught us much. oe have not diminished, they have enhanced, the 
glory, the imperishable dignity, of the deeds of heroic sacrifice at 
which we proudly and thankfully marvel. But they have taught us, 
too, in plain prose war’s unspeakable hatefulness, and those who have 
been in closest and most honorable touch with all the realities of such 
a war are the first to resolve that please God a repetition of its ghastly 
horrors shall become impossible among men. 

To that outcome, on this fourth anniversary, we set our thoughts, 
we attune our prayers. Though the vision tarry, wait for it. Some- 
how, somewhen, it must by the help of the living God be brought to 
pass. The ending of it forever and ever must be in accordance with 


God's purpose. The nations must set themselves thereto. I dare to 
feel assured that they will. 
* * * 7 a * * 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S ADVICE. 

Let us found ourselves on reality and not on appearance. Why— 
after going through all we have done—should we seek peace at the 
moment when paresene is declining, but has not yet declined, and when 
America is beginning, but has only just begun? 

President Wilson, with searching thought, has spoken the only word 
which in these days should be heard in the councils and camps of the 
allies. ‘“ Force without stint, force without restraint, force to the ut- 
most limit’ And that is the path upon which the people of the United 
States—themselves nearly double the population of Germany—have 
avowedly and whole-heartedly embarked. We must keep in step with 
them. ‘They are our kinsmen from across the ocean. ‘They are our 
sons returned from a long estrangement. They are our comrades of 
the great war and of the greater future. With every day that this 
strife endures the old misunderstandings are removed and the ancient 
quarrels vanish away. When we count the fearful cost, let us not 
orget to count the ee gain. In the community of interest and 
union of spirit and brotherhood in arms now being recreated between 
the American people and the British race lies the most solid guaranty 
of our common safety in years to come, and of the general peace and 
progress of the world. 

Let us therefore look steadily out upon that portion of our task that 
we have yet to do. ‘Two separate conditions are required of the Ger- 
man people. First, they must be ora 1 beaten in the field by the 
armies of the allies. That should be the indispensable preliminary to 
a cessation of hostilities. Secondly, they should, by their own free and 
spontaneous action, by an act of self-regeneration, make a definite 
break with the system which has led them to so many fearful and 
monstrous crimes. Not till then should they be allowed to take their 
vacant place in the league of nations and be received into the new 
brotherhood of mankind. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


The most interesting place in England is Westminster Abbey. 
Onee Catholic but now Protestant, it is a combination of cathe- 
dral, church, museum, and burial place of the nation’s distin- 
guished dead. We were permitted to go through it by the 
courtesy of an American woman, the daughter of the late Wil- 
liam C. Endicott, of Massachusetts, Secretary of War in Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s first Cabinet. She was the wife of Joseph 
Chamberlain, now dead, and is at this time married to Canon 
Carnegie, rector of St. Margaret’s and chaplain of the House of 
Commons. She entertained our party at: tea and then con- 
ducted us op a three-hour tour through this wonderful place. 
Here the English Kings are crowned. Here “the brave and 
the faithful, the strong, the steadfast and true, from palaces 
and from halls of state, from church and cloister and fair Eng- 
lish home, have found peaceful shelter after this painful life is 
ended.” 

The architecture of the abbey is a mixture of Norman, Ro- 
manesque, Gothic, and Renaissance. It has a thousand inter- 
esting spots, but to me the tombs of Edward I, Edward the 
Confessor, the Black Prince, the rich tombs of Elizabeth and 
Mary Queen of Scots, the poets’ corner, and the statues of 
British historians, orators, statesmen, and literary men were of 
absorbing interest. We stood where the body of Cromwell was 
buried, but after the restoration, 12 years from the death of 
Charles I, this body was dragged from its resting place among 
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the Kings, drawn on a sled to Tyburn, and hanged at the 
angles of the gallows facing Whitehall, where King Charles 
had been executed. The Protector’s head was then cut off and 
set up on a pole. His body, without the head, lies buried now 
under the street on the old site of Tyburn and “over him the 
English pass, day by day, no longer fearing him.” 

Oliver Cromwell was a great Englishman, a great ruler, and 
during his protectorate he made the British Empire respected 
throughout the world. Parliament failed to make the required 
appropriation, so money was collected by public subscription, 
with which a handsome bronze statue of this great figure in 
English history was finally erected under the windows of the 
House of Commons, where it now stands. 

Thousands of citizens from all civilized lands who yearly 
come up to the world’s largest city seek out this wonderfully 
interesting old abbey, rich monument of the past and present 
glory of England. 

Our party saw Westminster under favorable conditions, in 
the luminous twilight hours of a quiet August evening, under 
the intelligent guidance of a cultured, gray-haired American 
woman, transplanted to London but still American in feeling 
and in sympathy. The great organ, invisible to us, under the 
hands of a skillful player, gave out soft music as we strolled 
through aisles of medieval splendor, down the long nave, 
through the numerous rich chapels, through quaint chambers 
and ancient cloisters, through a wilderness of statuary, dead 
images of the mighty, back and forth among tombs of kings 
and queens and princes and those greater mortals who won and 
wore star-lit crowns more precious than any that ever adorned 
the uneasy head of a monarch—crowns such as Burke, Milton, 
and Charles Dickens wore. 

Shakespeare was not buried here, a fact that I regret. I 
also regret that I am unable to employ his purple verbs and 
nouns and adjectives instead of my own poor words in describ- 
ing this matchless abbey of Westminster. 

We saw something of rural England in driving from London 
through the country, by way of Winchester, to Southampton. 
The farming sections are in a high state of cultivation and 
each farm is fenced with hedges. 

Winchester, long time the capital, is well worth a visit. 
There the English Parliament met for 400 years. A fine old 
cathedral is there. There Sir Walter Raleigh was tried, Lord 
Jeffreys held court, and King Alfred was buried. We drove 
through the new forest where William Rufus was shot through 
with an arrow. 

From Southampton the Pilgrim Fathers sailed for the land 
of the free. 

Sturdy old England has performed a giant’s part in the world 
war. Her navy has kept the seas open for the transportation 
of allied troops and supplies. She had only a “ contemptible 
little army ” in 1914, so termed by the Kaiser. Since then she 
has raised and equipped 7,500,000 men, and her red-cheeked lads 
have shown virile courage and endurance everywhere on her 
far-flung battle fronts. 

HOSPITALS. 

We visited the hospitals, more numerous in France and par- 
ticularly in Paris than elsewhere. The very best medical and 
surgical skill is at the service of our sick or wounded. Doctors 
and nurses, well equipped technically and by experience, are in 
attendance at all hospitals—emergency, field, or base—and are 
giving conscientious and entirely satisfactory service. I saw 
the surgeons binding up wounds, relieving pain, operating, giv- 
ing medicine, advice, and instructions, and nurses attending 
and watching over sick or wounded boys with the same tender 
solicitude as their mothers, if such a thing is possible. 

Maj. Perkins, American Commissioner of the Red Cross in 
Europe, entertained us in Paris and showed us through the 
American Red Cross hospitals Nos. 1, 2, and 5. From him and 
from other sources we gathered the following valuable informa- 
tion on this subject: 

When we entered the war we had only about half a dozen 
Army hospitals, with something like 5,000 beds. We now have 
65 Army hospitals, with 76,000 beds, and will soon be able to 
eare for more than 100,000 sick and wounded at one time. 
During the Spanish-American War the death rate in the train- 
ing camps was 20 men out of each 100, but now only 7 out of 
each 100. When we entered this war only 8,900 of our people 
were doing hospital work. The number now engaged is 171,000. 
At the beginning we had only 375 nurses, but now we have 
15,000, and the number is daily increasing. Only 14 out of 
every 100 men wounded are unfitted for further military duty. 
In other words, 86 of these wounded men will in a short time go 
back to fighting, and practically all of them complain that they 
fear the war will be over before they get back to their regiments. 
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Only about 4 per cent of the men wounded in action die. This 

showing speaks volumes of good things in praise of medical 

science, for the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the Salvation Army, 

and other patriotic, altruistic, and religious organizations, 
REHABILITATION HOSPITALS. 

Last June Congress passed an act which was approved by 
the President providing for vocational rehabilitation and return 
to civil employment of disabled persons discharged from. the 
military or naval forces of the United States. This act pro- 
vides that the board created by this legislation shall have the 
power to provide such facilities, instructors, and courses as 
may be necessary to insure proper training for such persons 
as are required or may elect to follow the courses provided in 
said act; to prescribe the courses to be followed by such persons ; 
to pay, when in the discretion of the board such payment is 
necessary, the expense of travel, lodging, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses of such persons while following the pre- 
scribed courses; to do all things necessary to insure vocational 
rehabilitation and to provide for the placement of rehabilitated 
persons in suitable or gainful occupations. The act further 
makes it the duty of the beard to make or cause to have made 
studies, investigations, and reports regarding the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled persons and their employment or 
placement in positions suitable to their capacities. To carry 
out the provisions of this act Congress appropriated $2,000,000 
and authorized the board to receive such gifts and donations 
from either public or private sources as might be offered un- 
conditionally to carry on the work of the board. 

I supported the act and made a somewhat critical study of 
this subject in Europe, where I had an opportunity to observe 
at first hand the practical application of this humanitarian 
project. 

The French have established several hospitals of this kind, 
one called the Grande Palais in Paris, and one designated as 
the Ecole Joffre at Lyons; and the English are maintaining 
quite a number. One exclusively for the blind at St. Dunstans 
and one each at Newcastle, Leeds, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, Dublin, Belfast, Brighton, and Roehampton. I visited 
and made a careful investigation of the Roehampton plant. 

The Roehampton hospitais and shops were first organized, and 
later workshops were started in Brighton. Queen Mary con- 
tributed to the building of the hospitals and shops mentioned 
and a number of other wealthy English men and women gave 
large sums of money to maintain these hospitals and carry on 
this work. The British Government as yet contributes nothing 
to their support. 

At Brighton there is accommodation for as many as 600 men. 
The men remain there until their wounds are sufficiently healed 
to permit of their being fitted with artificial appliances. At 
Brighton the first consideration is the hospital treatment, and 
the technical training is secondary, but the hospital teaching 
force begin, as soon as the patient arrives, to coordinate the two 
separate problems—the healing of his wounds and his education 
for a gainful occupation after his recovery. At Roehampton, par- 
ticularly, they train both his limbs and himself for the work that 
he is expected to do for a livelihood. When the legless and arm- 
less patient arrives from Brighton at Roehampton they place in 
his hand a leaflet giving him full and special instructions as to the 
facilities offered for gaining knowledge in skilled trades and for 
fitting themselves for a future career. 

One of the principal features of the workshops is the way in 
which the various classes are adapted and fitted for the trades 
and professions taught. Students can be seen, especially the 
legless ones, busily engaged at typewriters, while others pursue 
studies at large desks, and still others file papers in an up-to-date 
filing cabinet. Following are some of the types of employment 
found for men who have lost an arm: Clerk, messenger, porter, 
schoolmaster, timekeeper, traveler, and watchman. Here are 
some vocations that they recommend for men who have lost a 
leg: Chauffeur, electrical worker, gateman, hospital orderly, 
munition maker, packer, painter, printer, tailor, telegrapher, and 
timekeeper. During the 18 months since the Roehampton hos- 
pitals have been opened they have placed in profitable positions, 
class A, men placed by the bureau in good positions, 1,294; class 
B, men returned to their own employment, 2,037; class C, men 
passed on to the local committee for employment, 1,783. The 
authorities at Roehampton told me that their experience during 
the last 18 monthe teaches them that their patients resolved 
themselves automatically into three different classes, the pro- 
portion of which can be definitely stated. They are as follows: 
Class A, men who are prepared to work anywhere and for whom 
employment should be provided before they leave the hospital, 
25 per cent; class B, men who have had their places kept open 
for them and who on discharge from the hospital will return to 
their former employers, 40 per cent; and class C, men who place 
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domicile before work and who will not discuss employment ex- 
cept in the vicinity of their own homes, 35 per cent. Class A, 
of course, offers the most urgent problem, as it includes a large 
proportion of young men and a large number of men with no 
settled homes. Class B presents no problem at all. Class C is 
composed mainly of married men, who are prepared to accept 
any work that they are capable of performing so long as it does 
not involve the breaking up of their homes. In order to deal 
effectively with this whole question there must be coordination 
of effort on the part of the hospital authorities and all other 
agencies interested in the work of rehabilitation and the employs 
ment of men rehabilitated. 

I met a large number of these patients, those that had lost a 
leg appeared to be in the majority, but a great many had lost 
both arms and some had lost both legs. Many were being 
fitted with artificial limbs, and I was surprised to learn that 
80 per cent of these limbs were manufactured by an American 
concern, and an American from South Carolina was the manager 
of the division charged with the duty of fitting the artificial legs 
and arms to the wounded soldiers. Some of these cripples were 
personally engaged in fitting limbs on themselves, sandpapering, 
filing, and preparing them for adjustment. The limbs were 
made of willow and were fitted with the utmost nicety, and are 
excellent substitutes for the natural limbs. They have steel 
contrivances that will enable the wearer to pick up artieles from 
the floor and to do almost as many things with the artificial arm 
and hand as can be done with the ones nature provided. 

Our party saw Sergt. Dore, who lost an arm, use a spade 
very efficiently, throwing the dirt over his shoulder with his 
artificial hand and arm. He also showed that he was an expert 
at cricket and at golf. A young soldier named M. C. Beane, 
with an artificial leg from his hip down, ran a foot race with an 
armless but a two-legged soldier and did not lose the race. 

There were 920 patients at the hospital at Roehampton when 
our party visited them—all young, bright-faced English lads, 
apparently happy, talking cheerfully of the future, and delighted 
with the fact that they were not more seriously injured than the 
loss of one or more of their limbs entailed. Their condition aiso 
told the story of the deadly efficiency of the German artillery, 
as practically all of them were wounded by bursting shells. 
It was an inspiring spectacle to see them going about learning 
useful trades and taiking hopefully of the future. 

I gathered, however, from the officers in charge of these hos- 
pitals that the problem of dealing with disabled men is one 
which calls for both sympathy and tact. They can not be driven 
nor will they submit to harsh restrictions or arbitrary reguia- 
tions. They must be coaxed, reasoned with, and guided. Left 
to themselves they will, as a rule, take up work only when 
obliged to do so, and then only the work which can be obtained 
with the least trouble. Technical training and reeducation do 
not instinctively appeal to them. The advantages to be gained 
have to be placed very clearly before them and they are, gen- 
erally speaking, attracted only to what they see and to the trades 
in connection with which the course of training to be faced and 
the werk to be done are practically demonstrated to them. The 
personal factor is what counts for mest in dealing with these 
men, and without it little good can be done. If their instruc. 
tors, however, are patient and understand and appeal to the psy- 
chology of the patient, and extend him a full measure of sym- 
pathy and understanding they can usually be of great service 
to them in preparation for their future career. 

The English Government now gives a reasonable pension to 
each soldier maimed while in the service, and this pension is 
not lessened in the smallest degree because of this training given 
these men. Our own Government has provided generously 
for those who are injured in this war, but no man is happy, 
unless he is at work and earning something by his own exer- 
tions, and for this reason: I regard this work of rehabilitation 
and this provision for training our maimed soldiers so they can 
follow some gainful occupation after the war as one of the most 
useful bits of legislation enacted by the Sixty-fifth Congress. 


THE RED CROSS. 


It is not remarkable that when the American Red Cross asks 
for a hundred million for good measure we promptly make it 
a hundred and fifty million. I carefully studied the Red Cross 
personnel on shipboard going and coming and over there. They 
are high-class men and women, They are doing the work of 
the Master and the work of humanity with zest and spirit. 
They do things over there. I wanted to notify my son, who is 
in the Aviation Service, to meet me in Paris. The Red Cross 
people located him at the front and wired him. Before leaving 
I asked them to forward him a delayed box of woolen socks, 
helmets, and sweaters that his mother had knit for him. They 
did so. They drive you about in their cars, They go to the 
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railway station with you. They maintain information bureaus. 
They seek out the needy and administer to them. They care 
for and feed the hungry and helpless among our allies, and, 
above all, they carry from the field the stricken soldier, bind 
up his wounds, and nurse him back to health, [{Applause.] 


THE RED CROSS NURSE. 


Hats off to the Red Cross nurse. [Applause.] She is true 
almost to fanaticism to her calling. I have read of gray-clad 
women pilgrims toiling over leagues of burning sands, over tall 
mountains, and marching through wild forests filled with men- 
acing dangers to bring an offering of value or respect or to pay 
the homage of a devotional visit to some far-away religious 
shrine. This same spirit can be seen in the eye and in the face 
of the Red Cross nurse. Firm of mouth and high of head, she 
leaves the safe shelter of her American home, defying the sub- 
marine, unafraid of danger or temptation. She goes about in 
Europe doing service that should bring her the title and the 
crown of a saint. Clad in a costume that distinguishes her 
above all others, attractive and becoming, she is welcome in the 
field, in the hospital, in the home, everywhere. In all the land 
everybody respects her. No one would harm her. Her red 
cross is a charm and a defense against insult or injury, with 
one exception, and one only. The wolfish Hun alone, who, re- 
specting nothing on the round earth, whenever an opportunity 
offers, seeks to assail and injure her in any and every way, 
either by bombing hospitals, ambulances, hospital ships, or 
otherwise. [Applause.] 

I saw her nursing the wounded at the first base hospital we 
visited. An old boy 4,000 miles from home with a bullet hole 
through his shoulder needs a lot of mothering. He gets it. I 
heard one nurse say to another, “Is that your boy?” pointing 
at a young soldier from Missouri who was inhaling ether, get- 
ting ready for an operation. The nurse addressed answered, 
“Yes; that’s my boy,” and she said this in a solicitous and a 
motherly tone, such as his own mother would use. Men of 
America stand with uncovered heads in the presence of these 
Red Cross nurses. They are doing great service. They are 
nursing our boys. They rank queens in grandeur and useful- 
ness. They are as pure in heart as a vestal virgin. They are 
as chaste as any icicle that ever hung from Diana’s temple. It 
is an honor and a privilege to touch with finger tip the hem of 
their garments. They go about doing good like saints and 
ministering angels. This is not an extravagant statement, nor 
is the Red Cross man second in efficiency or usefulness to the 
Red Cross woman in his field of activity. [App!ause.] 

I can not take the time to give anything like a full statement 
of what our Red Cross has done in Europe in the way of aiding 
soldiers’ families, but I will say that in Italy alone in April, 
1918, the Red Cross, through the department of civil affairs, 
distributed to the needy families of Italian soldiers at the front 
a special gift of 6,431,000 lire. In this distribution 7,051 towns 
were reached and 292,044 families were aided. 


THE Y. 


The men and women of this great organization are entitled 
to the grateful praise of all America for the uplifting infiuence 
they are exerting on our armies at home and overseas. They 
are softening the frowning front of war. Their good work is 
world-wide and their record is clean. 

Shortly after we landed at Bordeaux we had the good fortune 
to get dinner at reasonable cost at a restaurant in charge of 
Mrs. Vanderbilt and a daughter of the late railroad magnate, 
E. H. Harriman, women of wealth, who are giving their time 
and money helping the Y. M. C. A. in its war work. At night 
we were entertained at their picture show. Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, jr., is over there and has general charge of the 
woman's branch of this work overseas. The Y. M. C. A. rent 
six hotels at Tours and conduct them for the benefit of our 
people at less than cost. I visited them at Brest, and they told 
me that they had bought out a saloon near the harbor landing 
and converted it into a place of rest and refreshment where 
boys could buy coffee, cold drinks, candy, and cakes instead of 
wine and brandy. At Brest this organization has 95 people, 
15 per cent ef them being women. They maintain reading and 
rest rooms, and our boys can have mending done there or but- 
tons sewed on without cost. The Y. M. C. A. furnishes high- 
class picture shows. They have brought lecturers from Amer- 
ica, among whom are President Schurman, of Cornell; Anson 
Phelps Stokes, from Yale; and entertainers like E. H. Sothern, 


M. C. A. 


Julia Marlowe, Elsie Janis, Mary Garden, and 50 other tal- 
ented American players, who are there now solely to amuse, 
instruct, and entertain, without expense to them, our Army and 
[ Applause. ] 

The time of the gentleman has expired. 
May I have five minutes more? 


Navy people. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
Mr. TILLMAN. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The remainder of the time is in control 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
that the gentleman from Arkansas have 10 minutes more 
The CHAIRMAN. The time was fixed by the House. 

Mr. BORLAND. Without being taken out of the time of 
gentleman from Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time has been fixed by the House. 

Mr. BORLAND. I ask unanimous consent that the time fixed 
by the House be extended 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. That can not be done in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I thank the gentleman very much. 

Installed in all Y. M. C. A. huts are reading rooms, writing 
rooms, billiards, pool, checkers, chess, and organized athleties. 
I have seen thousands of boys at these huts, aud I know they 
are a great help to them in the right way. 

The activities of this excellent organization are astounding, 
Work is now being carried on by them in every continent, in 
Mesopotamia, Japan, India, Ceylon, Africa, the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, Turkey, Egypt, Russia, and in all the allied coun- 
tries. It is doing a great work among the Czecho-Slovak forces. 
In France alone, the association serves men of 22 nationalities. 
There are now 538 huts of various sizes and designs in Ameri- 
ean camps. This number fluctuates as the “ Y” lost more than 
100 huts in the German drive of last spring. 

I ean testify that there is little convenience or shelter in the 
average French village. In many places the Y. M. GC. A. hut 
is the only place where the men can keep warm and write a 
letter in winter. Every day over there 2,500,000 letters are 
written on free Y. M. C. A. stationery. 

By the way, if you never saw a soldier write a letter home, 
it would be worth while to see him. I have observed him in the 
act. He seems to lose sight of his surroundings. He draws 
within himself. He is oblivious of all things else and is intent 
on his task. He does not want to be disturbed by jest or serious 
observation. His thoughts are on home and mother, thousands 
of miles across the waters, and it would be a sin to break in on 
this holy communion with loved ones far away. [Applause.] 

The association is strictly nonsectarian, and there no 
effort any where to promote creed or denominationalism. The 
major part of the work in France is educational, entertaining, 
religious, athletic, and personal service. More than 2,500,000 
3ibles have been given away to soldiers. They were not 
forced upon them, but were given because the soldiers wanted 
them. 

The work of the red triangle has a military value, recognized 
by Gens. Pershing, Foch, Diaz, Byng, Wood, and Kuhn, and by 
President Wilson and his Cabinet. Indeed, these people are a 
righteous force, sturdily helping to win a righteous war. 

In London I visited Washington Inn, in St. James Square, an 
imposing Y. M. C. A. building, constructed so as to encircle the 
statue of William of Orange. I found it full of happy Amer- 
iean soldiers, taking advantage of its good table and clean 
beds furnished at an extremely modest charge. 

The manzrger of Eagle Hut, London, gave me h for 
June, 1918, which I insert here, thinking this data might be ef 
value, It reads as follows: 


EAGLE HUT, 
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Canteen: Meals served, 62,753; largest day, 2.372; pancakes, 11,5453 
soda fountain—drinks, 10,639; ice cream (started June 21), 3,70. 

Domitories: men slept, 8,368; kits checked, 3,512; baths, 1,752 

Religious: Sunday meetings, 10; Thursday meetings, 4; attendance, 





1,700. Five Sunday morning services in canteen. Good night, 28 
services ; Attendance, 216. Personal talks, 221. 


Home corner: Visits and interviews, 168; sewings, 68; letters writ- 
ten, 35; letters received, 20. 

Social: Entertainments, 23 held; attendance, 9,500. Theater parties, 
attendance, 1,728. Sightseers, 697. Hospitality (week-end parties, 
tea, dinner, and visits and tea on terrace of Houses of Parliament), 
attendance, 173. Socials, 4; attendance, 1,600. Billiards, 2,464 one- 
half hour games. 

Information bureau: Queries answered, 4,827. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association should be encouraged 
here and by our soldiers overseas. It comes first in contact with 
the enlisted or drafted man, when he starts for camp or canton- 
ment. It meets him and greets him when he arrives. It offers 
him a home, a club, a church, library, and writing room. It goes 
with him to the port when he takes ship for Europe. It accom- 
panies him on the transport. It welcomes him on foreign soil. 
It keeps with him in rest camp, in billet, on the fieid, and if he 
is called upon to give up his young life in this most necessary 
and holy war, it gives him Christian burial. [Applause.] 

THE PRESIDENT AND CABINET. 

In Italy, France, and England, I am gratified to state that 

Secretaries Lansing, McAdoo, Baker, and Daniels are held in the 
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highest esteem, and over there President Wilson is the man of 
the hour. His name is on the lip of everybody. Streets and 
squares have been named for him in all the capitals and in many 
other cities, camps, and villages. This great and popular patriot 
is deservedly recognized as the foremost man of all the world, 
the peerless leader in thought and action, 

NATIONS NEW BORN, 

IT have spoken of the rebirth of certain men and women, caused 
by the quickening influences of this just war. Nations also have 
been born again, have thrown off the old and put on the new, 
have acquired vision and friendliness and soul values never be 
Germany, cold, proud, watchful, calculating, 
certain of her strength, thoroughly trained and ready, is alone 
responsible for the war. She critically took weight and measure 
as she thought of all the nations likely to oppose her. She con- 
sidered Great Britain as indolent, trade loving, nonmilitant; 
France decadent; Italy flighty and frothy; Russia drink- 
besotted; America selfish and afraid. When these nations saw 
the Kaiser's real intentions they aroused themselves. They were 
reborn and rebaptized. Since this rebirth Germany found the Eng- 
lish lion sharp of tooth and claw, France brave ag of old, Italy 
aggressive and full of fight, Russia sober and deadly, until the 
sinister taint of Bolshevikism poisoned her blood and brain, and 
later, from Belleau wood to Berlin, she heard the fearless scream 
of the American Eagle rising above the rattle of rifles, the blast 
of shells, and the boom of cannon, proclaiming new ideals and 
a greater destiny for the stout young Republic, hitherto isolated 
and not ambitious for primacy in world politics. 

it is inevitable now, as I see it, that we must prepare for our 
manifest destiny, acquire a great merchant marine, maintain 
with our real friends joint control of the seas, seek and obtain 
our share of foreign trade, become a world power, and continue 
a world power. The part that we are playing in this war will 
win for us a seat at the head of the peace-conference table. 
There we must take care of ourselves, punish Germany properly, 
and see that our friends get fair treatment. We have definitely 
and finally turned the tide of battle in favor of the allies. 
[ Applause. ] 

Four times civilization has been saved during this struggle. 
Once by Belgium’s brave resistance. Again by the French at 
the Marne in 1914, and again by England’s navy. Finally by 
the American soldiers along the Marne in 1918. The American 
Army, as has been predicted, is playing the decisive réle in this 
struggle and is a certain pledge of victory. 

MEXICO 

A proper subject for discussion at the peace conference is, 
What shall be done with Mexico? If the Mexican Republie or 
the Mexican people continue to discriminate against our citizens, 
if those in authority persist in confiscating American property, 
if their bandits are permitted to carry on perennially the out- 
rages, thefts, and murders against unoffending Americans as 
they have been doing for many years past, if Mexico is to be 
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made the base for German intrigue and aggression against us, | 


it may become desirable or necessary as a measure of self- 


defense for us to go to war with Mexico. 
GERMANY, 

May God punish Germany according to her deserts. For all 
the blood that has been shed, for the suffering undergone, for 
the colossal costs of this awful war, Germany and Germany 
alone is responsible. The murder on June 28, 1914, of Prince 
Ferdinand and his wife by an Austrian subject, Gavrillo Prinzip, 
on territory governed by the Austrian crown, merely furnished 
an excuse for the war. Prussian militarism actually caused it. 
Note what the half-mad Kaiser has cost the world in two 
items alone—men and money. 

M. M. Barriol, the distinguished actuary, gives the following 
figures as the money value of a man: In the United States, 
$4,100; in Great Britain, $4,100; in Germany, $3,380; in France, 
$2,900; in Russia, $2,020; in Austria-Hungary, $2,020, or an 
average money value for the five foreign nations of $2,892. 

‘The number of men already lost is 8,509,000 killed and 7,175,000 
permanently disabled, a total of 15,684,000. Thus the world has 
been impoverished through the death and permanent disability 
of its young man power to the extent of $45.000,000.000, figuring 
only as a cold-blooded actuary figures, and leaving out every 
other element of value that can not be measured in money. 
Germany must answer for this. The war to date has cost the 
nations over $160,000,000,000 in expense money, and the blame 
for this expenditure is hers. 

Germany's outrages and crimes, outside of her killings in war, 
are appalling. IT have it on the authority of an Army chaplain, 
Rev. George A. Griffith, now serving in France as chaplain of 
the Fifth Field Artillery, the regiment that fired America’s 
first shot in the war, that there are now in France little chil- 
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dren with stumps of hands mutilated by Germans, young boys 
whose right hand fingers these brutes cut off. Four young 
Canadians were crucified by them, and an American soldier is 
said to have found his own brother that they had crucified. A 
great clergyman in Belgium said, “ For the honor and peace of 
womanhood, I dare not put in print the outrages that I know 
Belgian women have undergone at the hands of German 
soldiers.” 

I talked with an Englishman at Southampton, who had spent 
several years in Germany before the war, and he told me some- 
thing of the junkers back in Germany. He said that for many 
years these people have been thinking of, talking of, and pre- 
paring for this war. It was Bismark who decided to make 
Prussia the dominant state in Germany, then the ruler of 
Europe, and finally acquire for her the mastery of the world. 
They believe that war is a biological necessity. The militarists 
or junkers, he said, are noted for their cruelty, selfishness, and 
their blatant hypocrisy. They seldom practice honor and rarely 
keep faith with any one. They adhere to the philesophy that 
it does not pay to be honest. Their chief aim in life is selft- 
indulgence. They are gluttons in eating and drinking, and in 
all vices. Indeed, they glory in vices and think it a manifesta- 
tion of German forcefulness. With them, lying is a fine art 
and is practiced as a cult. Generally, they are ill mannered, 
cynical, egotistical, treacherous, ruthless, and insolent. One 
German typical of the ruling classes said: “I don’t believe in 
30d or in religion, but every night I go down on my knees and 
think over everything I have said or done during the day, and 
if I find I have said anything that did not further my own 
interests, I make a mental note of the circumstance and take 
care it never happens again. This is how I educate myself for 
the battle of life, to get the most out of it and to steal a march 
on the others.” These are the kind of people we are fighting, 
and I for one am glad that we are fighting them on another 
continent and not on our own. 

America Kept out of the war as long as she decently eould. 
President Wilson, peace loving, as our people are, was reluctant 
about getting into the struggle and properly so, but our country 


| would have been a cringing cur among the nations of the earth 


had she not entered when she did. The traitors in Russia had 
sold their great country to the Kaiser, and had it not been for 
our entrance into the war Germany before this in all proba- 
bility would have triumphed. She would have absorbed Russia 
and her iron heel would have rested heavily upon the neck of 
the world for a century. 

I voted for war. I have done and shall continue to do all in 
my power to push it to a speedy and victorious conclusion. We 
are going to win. The initiative has passed to us. Marshal 
Foch has proven himself a brilliant strategist. The wisdom of 
vesting supreme command in him can not be questioned. Gen. 
Pershing has his confidence and is recognized as one of the 
greatest officers among the allies. Our commanding general sent 
this message to the American Government: 

Furnish us the men, supplies, ships, and airplanes and we will win 
decisively in 1919. 

NO PREMATURE PEACE. 

We owe it to those who have given up their lives as a sacrifice 
to the right to make this a fight to the finish, and we can and 
will finish it next year. In order to do so we must continue to 
rush men and supplies to Europe. We should not give the central 
powers time to breathe, reorganize, and gather strength to leap 
at the throats of peaceful nations again in a few decades. Let us 
end Prussian militarism now, and that ended, the Hohenzollerns 
and Hapsburgs will end also. We must obtain a decisive mili- 
tury victory. This is the greatest reward that we can offer for 
the gallant deeds of the dead, and it is the noblest monument 
that we can build to commemorate their sacrifices and achieve- 
ments. They would be ashamed of us if we quit before Germany 
is soundly thrashed. We betray the dead if we allow the now 
cringing Hun, the late saber-rattling bully, to trick or whine us 
into a premature peace conference. [Applause.] 

What would happen if the ailied nations should now at Ger- 
many’s instance meet for a peace discussion with the delegates 
from the central powers? By sitting down now at a peace table 
with her representatives we would have to admit that her dele- 
gates are as good as ours, and acknowledge that the outrages 
committed or condoned by her were not outrages at all. If we 
now begin to haggle with her diplomatic tricksters about peace 
terms, they certainly would not consent to be punished for their 
wrongdoing. Place a judge and a burglar upon equal terms and 
they would not likely agree as to what should be done with the 
burglar. [Applause.] 

Germany is good at bargaining. She likes to swap things that 
she has no title to for something her antagonist owns, She con- 
siders that she is not bound by any promise. The allies prob- 
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ably have no statesmen hypocritiedl enough, abandoned enough, 
te render them fit persons to stand a chance of successfully hag- 
gling and negotiating with Germany. We can not match her 
for trickery and duplicity. If we agreed to a cessation of hos- 
tilities now and agreed to a peace discussion, the central powers 
would prolong it indefinitely and in the meantime they would 
be reorganizing their shattered forces. They would be trying to 
exploit and organize Russia for themselves. They would be at- 
tempting to create lassitude among our soldiers, forcing us to the 
expense of remaining in the field all the time, and, after weary 
months of wrangling, if she did not get a strong German peace 
or just what she wanted, she would throw down further negotia- 
tions and begin to fight again. We should beware of Prussian 
peace pitfalls. If the entente is to have a peace that will be last- 
ing, it uwust be a peace dictated by us. Nor can we afford to leave 
our probleias and differences to any mediator who might cause 
us to lose the ideals for which we are fighting. [Applause.] 
A STRONG ALLIED PEACE. 

Germany must get back or be_driven back to her own place 
in the sun, Germany. 

France must have Alsace and Lorraine and every square foot 
of the iron-ore field stelen from her in 1870-71. 

Silesia, stolen by Frederick the Great from Austria, should be 
incorporated with a new free Polish State. The rich and pow- 
erful nations are and will be the nations with coal and iron. Ger- 
many with too much of both—that is to say, with Silesian coal 
and Lorraine iron ore—will be too powerful for the peace of the 
world. 

The German people must learn from Germany’s losses that it 
is unsafe to permit her militarists to wage offensive war and 
wars of conquest. So Germany must lose her colonies, already 
taken from her. 

Patient, brave, suffering Belgium must be restored and her 
martyred people compensated for their losses. 

Roumania must be reestablished. 

Devastated Serbia must be rehabilitated. 

The wrongs of Greece must be righted and her future made 
secure with the patriot Venizelos at least second in command of 
the ship of state. 

Italy’s dream must come true and she must have those areas 
where Italians predominate, including Trieste, and she must 
have a border that she can defend, instead of the border Bis- 
marck compelled her to accept in the days of blood and iron. 

As a great buffer state, serving to hold Prussian barbarism 
and junkerism in check, a great independent state must be 
formed for the Jugo-Slavs and those intrepid patriots, the 
Czech-Slovaks, now fighting with unprecedented heroism side 
by side with the military forces of the entente. This state will 
stand like a lion in the path between the central powers and 
the Pacific East. 

The infamous scrap of paper called the peace of Brest- 
Litovsk, made by Prussian war lords with drawn swords in 
their hands and with Lenine and Trotsky with their hands 
behind them, must be torn up and spit upon, and the Russian 
Provinces stolen from Russia by this il-smelling pact given 
back to Russia. 

As a further block to Germany’s unholy ambitions for eastern 
conquest Constantinopie must go to the allied nations and be 
made a free port, the Dardanelles to be held open for the benefit 


of mankind. Nor should Turkey or Bulgaria be given any 
favors or concessions, for they deserve none. 
Palestine, Syria, and Armenia must be taken away from 


Turkish rule and made secure. 

America must be given a free hand to protect herself from 
Mexican aggression on her citizens or their property in or out 
of Mexico. 

Germans after the war should not be allowed in the capacity 
of military instructors to their armies or as organizers of muni- 
tion factories in any countries outside of her own borders. If 
this is allowed the militarists will be intriguing everywhere for 
another world war, as they did prior to this war. 

‘he damage Germany has done should be assessed and paid, 
as far as it will go, out of German property in the allies’ coun- 
try and by paying damages in kind. This will render her less 
dangerous. She should hand over ship for ship destroyed by 
her commerce raiders and submarines; the machinery she has 
looted and destroyed in Belgium, northern France, Poland, and 
elsewhere should be replaced by her. She should, where prac- 
ticable, pay goods for goods taken, and where she has exacted 
money fines she should be made to pay back in money. 

In America all German traitors to our flag should be sent 
back to Germany, where they belong. If a man is once a traitor 
he rarely lives over the infection. Our naturalization laws 
should be remodeled, and Germans and other foreigners who 
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have been pro-German or disloyal through this war should have 
their naturalization certificates annulled. [Applause.] 
POST-BELLUM PROBLEMS. 

We hear much about great changes that some prophets claim 
are to occur after the war. The older I get the more conserva- 
tive I become. The world we live in is not such a bad old 
world. The God we worship is a wise and a beneficent God. 
Men and women under the old order of things have builded a 
wonderful civilization. It is by no means perfect, but I shall 
hate to see it destroyed or materially changed. Some changes 
are necessary and desirable, but God deliver us from red revolu- 
tion, from the philosophy of those who are fluent in their recital 
of alleged ills, but who propose as a remedy the turbulent de- 
struction of property rights. Deliver us from these people who 
proclaim that everything that is is wrong. We encounter at 
every corner men who seem not to live in the present. They 
toil not. They are brethren of sedentary habits. They stand to 
lose nothing because they have acquired nothing, but they pro- 
fess to believe that we should reconstruct some shadowy old 
civilization said by them to be better than ours, or that we 
should reach out in anticipation a thousand years beyond our 
time and construct Utopian communities that are certain to 
fail in this day and generation. [Applause.] 

We must not only destroy Prussianism, but we must avoid 
the greater evil—Bolshevikism. The last-named gentry have 
about run their inglorious course in afflicted Russia. They have 
feloniously taken most of the money out of the Russian banks. 
They have emptied all the wine cellars. They have murdered 
millions of their betters. They have done all in their power to 
deliver their country into the hands of Germany, and the 
economic theory that they have the right to rob every class but 
their own has proven its own folly. We will suppress I. W. 
W.ism. By this war we will abate Prussianism, we will escape 
Bolshevikism, and America and her allies will live together in 
a great, strong, peaceful, democratic brotherhood. Down with 
class tyranny and up with world democracy. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Kearns]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, at this time, when the world 
is bleeding from multiplied thousands of wounds; at this.time, 
when one million and a half American boys are somewhere in 
or near where the conflict rages. an entire nation at home is 
united in its hopes and prayers for their success. Yesterday 
this House voted upon the most tremendous revenue bill that 
was ever prepared by any law-making body of any pation at 
any time. This bill includes in its scope of taxation every in- 
dustry and practically all incomes. So wide is it in its scope 
that no man or woman, however rich or however poor, will 
escape it unaffected. Notwithstanding all of this, something 
that the world had never realized before, the complaints lodged 
against it are so few that they are not worthy the meniion. 
Taking all of this into consideration, realizing its strain upon 
the purse strings of every individual in America, it argues well 
for the loyalty of the country and it is a cause for congratula- 
tion that there was not a single vote cast against this measure 
in this branch of Congress. 

It is the evidence of the determination of the American people 
to win this war and count the cost in money when peace at last 
has come again. 

At this time there is only one thought in the minds of the 
American people, and that is that the business of the world 
to-day is war and the purpose of the United States, in con- 
junction with the allied countries of Europe, is to win the war. 
This purpose was again reiterated by the President of the 
United States within the week, when he sent his brief end em- 
phatic reply to the suggestion of the Austrian Government that 
a peace conference on neutral soil be held. This answer of 
the Commander in Chief of the American Army and Navy 
found a responsive chord in the hearts of all America. This 
was a restatement of the proposition that the business of the 
world to-day is war and thut the fight will continue until the 
German horde shall! be stopped in its mad rush agains* the civili- 
zation of the world. I do net know and you do not know how 
long this will take, but we do know that it is going to require 
the full man power of this country on Europe's battle fields, 
and, too, it is going to require every ounce of ener that is left 
at home. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of America aud be 
fight until the only move the German Government can mak 
will be a sincere move for peace, and peace, too, that will mear 





ry 


is will 





an absolute security for all the nations of the world, big 
little. No one knows how long this will take. The guess ¢ 
schoolboy is just as good as the guess of the greatest milit 
genius in Berlin or Paris or London or Washington. It may 
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this year; it may be next year. These boys over there, we 
are told, are anxious to fight until Germany lays down her 
arms, and then they are going to say to her: “ Never again 
shall you attempt to crucify the nations of the world upon 
your cross of iron.” No; no one knows how long this is going 
to take, but we do know that the future peace and happiness 
sand security of the world are now in good and safe hands—in 
the hands of the American boys. And I do not think that they 
‘an ever be persuaded to quit until they plant the Stars and 
Stripes upon the ramparts of the world’s freedom. 

We have all so often heard it said that Germany has been 
preparing for this war for 40 years. That is nothing. The 
United States has been preparing for this war three times 40 
years. It is true that Germany has been indulging in the grim 
practice of building monstrous guns and every other device 
known to man for the taking of human life. On the other hand, 
America has been building schoolhouses and churches and has 
been planting them thick in every city and town and village and 
hamlet, and on every hillside, and in every valley throughout 
the entire country. In this way she has been training her boys 
and girls for peace, but when war comes they have been trained 
to lay down their implements of peace and take up the armament 
of war. In this conflict that is now raging in all of its hideous 
profusion intellect is going to win. The American boys have 
thus been trained in these great democratic institutions in a 
way that the soldiers of no other country have ever been trained. 
Before this war England and Germany could boast of their great 
colleges of learning where royalty was trained, but the great 
public-school systems of most of the States of this Union have 
been the astonishment of the world. In these schools boys and 
girls in every station of life have been trained side by side. 
They have been taught the same lessons; they are imbued with 
the same ideas; they are the soldiers of the only country that 
from its birth has declared that “all men are created free and 
‘ equal.” I do not want to det act in any way from the courage 
of the soldiers of any other nation engagec with America in this 
great struggle for national existence. I shall not. But all of 
America could not help but experience a thrill of patriotic pride 
a few weeks ago when an American officer, refusing to obey the 
commands of a superior foreign oflicer, ordered a counter charge 
in which the German forces were driven back. Ever since that 
moment the German Army has turned its face from the west 
toward home. And if I should be allowed to venture a guess, I 
would say they will never stop in this drive until Berlin is 
reached, perhaps destroyed. These boys will not agree to a pre- 
mature peace. 

When this time has come peace will follow. It will then be 
such a peace that will leave to the people of every nation the 
right to choose what path they shall follow. No man or set of 
men should have the right to determine for another citizenship 
na form of government under which it shoule live. This is far 
from the object of this war. We in America believe that the 
only righteous form of government is a democracy, where the 
people rule, but if another people want an autocratic form of 
government that is their concern and not ours. The President 
has said that this is a war to “ make the world safe for democ- 
racy.” He has also said that when peace comes “ each nation 
must be left to decide for itself on its form of government.” 
So this war, then, is one in which the entente powers are seeking 
to make the world a safe place in which the people of all gov- 
ernments may live in happiness. 

There is much criticism to-day about criticism of war plans, 
A criticism that would tear down and at the same time blaze 
the way for a better and surer victory should not be withheld. 
A criticism that destroys and at the same time offers nothing 
better is treason against the American boys in uniform. These 
young men from every neighborhood throughout the United 
States are fighting your battles and mine. The great throbbing 
heart of the American people is with them in their every effort. 
Men may attempt to seek political advantage on the floor of this 
House in speech or otherwise, but the relatives of these boys 
and their friends have very little sympathy for such attempts 
to gain a personal or political advancement. Men outside of 
Congress, who are out of office and want in, often stoop low 
and adopt the most un-American tactics to beguile the thought 
of the American people from the great battle line in Europe to 
their own campaigns. The partisan political shyster will try 
to create dissension at home where there is no dissension, will 
try to plant suspicion of disloyalty in the minds of the electorate 
when the fact remains that there is no disloyalty in the ranks 
of Americans. All have one aim and one purpose, and that is 
to back to the limit every boy who wears the American uniform. 
These political pirates who cry disloyalty are agents of the 
Kaiser. In their efforts to bring political preferment to them- 
selves they will fail, and only Germany will take notice of what 
they suv. 
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Germany may be led to believe from their rantings that there 
is a division of opinion in this country as to the prosecution of 
this war. The opinion is unanimous, despite the hysteria of 
the office seeker and his friends, that this fight shall continue 
until there is a peace with a decided victory. 

As I said before, this is the most stupendous revenue bill that 
has just passed that ever burdened the people of any nation; 
yet I am frank to say that I do not believe any of us much care 
about the amount in money this war is going to cost if it will 
only in the end bring back the boys who have left their homes 
in every community threv¢hout this entire country. That is the 
thought uppermost in my mind to-day. 

In this connection I am glad to be able to say that prior to 
this war I voted for every measure proposed that looked to the 
increasing of either the Army or the Navy; every proposal that 
tended toward a preparedness for this country received my vote. 
I might add that I voted against every proposal before we en- 
tered this conflict that tended to draw us into the vortex of this 
great struggle. Beginning with the declaration of war, for which 
I voted, down to the present moment I, in company with most 
of you, have voted for every measure relating to this war that 
has been urged by the administration. I will continue to follow 
this course as long as I have a voice and seat in this body. I 
have always believed in national preparedness for this country, 
and I believe in it yet. Before this war was declared I was 
only anxious for a preparedness as a security against war. 
And when we come out of this conflict of blood I would like to 
see the United States so armed that no hostile nation will ever 
dare venture near our shores. Of course I would like to see a 
disarmament of the world, but until that time comes I do not 
want to see this country throw away her guns. If all the other 
nations of the world are willing for disarmament when peace 
is finally come, then let it be simultaneous the world over. 

Mr. Chairman, of course I do not favor a preparedness of this 
character because I want war. I advocate it because I do not 
want war to ever again spread its mantle of desolation over the 
world. War leaves in its awful wake death and destruction. It 
bows the head of a nation in deep and lasting sorrow. It strikes 
a deadly blow at civilization. Yet with all war’s horrors, and 
with all of its miseries, in its ever onward march, civilization 
has not yet reached the point where it settles all of its dis- 
putes by peaceful and orderly methods. But on the other hand, 
each year invention gives to the world other weapons much 
more horrible and deadly than did the preceding year. To-day 
the inventive genius of all mankind is working overtime to 
give to the world additional weapons for the taking of human 
life. 

Many profess to believe that this conflict will spell the end 
of war. All right thinking men hope and pray that this 
prophecy is true, but some without yet knowing what problems 
the world will face when peace shall again show her welcome 
smile, are demanding that the United States shall be the first 
great nation to disarm. These men and women are no doubt 
good, conscientious, loyal citizens, just as much interested in 
the welfare of this Nation as you or I, but I can not help but 
think that many of them are the same men and women who 
before the war commenced in Europe were predicting that war 
had deserted the world forever. So sure were they that the 
dogs of war had been so securely chained that they could never 
break their fetters, that they had even coaxed the dove of 
peace to build her nest and hatch her brood in the very mouths 
of cannon that to-day are belching forth a destruction to the 
enemies of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, it is therefore early to talk about a dis- 
armament for America alone. We must first know the prob- 
lems that will confront us when that time comes. I some- 
times fear there may be future wars. I hope not. Remem- 
bering only the past, we know that war has been present ever 
since time began. Away back yonder when the world was 
new, down to the present time, there has never been an age 
in which some country has not been grappling at the throat of 
some other country in a death struggle for national supremacy. 
Man in his primitive state fought with clubs. And as time 
went on he employed other crude instruments with which to 
wage battle against the enemy until, finally, gunpowder made 
the rifle possible. Then came the cannon for longer range on 
both land and sea. 

But to-day the awful instruments of death have revolution- 
ized modern warfare. These instruments have crazed the 
civilized world. Ships, larger and more impregnable, armed 
with guns so mighty and so deadly that they defy distance 
and resistance, plow the seas. To-day great armies of men 


composed of not thousands but millions, tramp the surface of 
the earth, armed with guns big and little, guns that throw 
lead and steel and fire and choking gas into the throats of 
contending armies. 


To-day monsters of the sea, whale- 


great 











1918. | 





like, swim far under the surface and rising unnoticed, hurl for 
miles dead! torpedoes that, striking a vulnerable spot of some 
other great monster that rides the waves, it goes down to the 
bottom of the sea, forever lost. But, to-day, man is not con- 
tent to fight on land and on and under sea, but he flies miles 
high above the surface of the earth, and from his mighty ship 
that sails the air drops death and destruction down upon the 
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heads of armies and spires of cities, death and destruction that 


put the very thunderbolts of Jove to shame. 
Yet this is modern warfare. 
This is the mind of man run riot. 


Yet this is the kind of hell into which we have invited the 
American boy to go, with the hope and firm conviction that out 
o* it all he ean point the way to a higher and better and safer 


This is science battling science. 


civilization for the peoples of the world. 


Mr. Chairman, this being his task, we are performing but a 
small duty when without a dissenting voice we vote money 
unlimited to support him in his unselfish work in his supreme 
devotion to his country’s cause. 
bas no place in the greatest lawmaking body in the world. 


{Applause. ] 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the 

The CHAIRMAN. 
revise and extend his remarks in the ReEcorp. 

The chair hears none. 
Mr. Chairman, I desire to say now that 


tion? 


{After a pause.] 
Mr. STEENERSON. 


RECORD. 


The man who would do less 


The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
Is there objec- 


I wish to proceed for 25 minutes without interruption. 


Since the House has listened to these patriotic addresses, I 
hardly expected to be favored with such a large attendance, and 
I want to thank the Members of the House for waiting until the 


first speaker who discusses the subject of the bill. 


This is the annual Agricultural appropriation bill, which was 


vetoed by the President. 


Mr. McFADDEN. 


ure, and I make the point of no quorum. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes 
the point of no quorum. 


ing.] 


will call the roll. 


The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 


swer to their names: 


Aswell 
Bacharach 

sacr 
Barkley 

Sell 

Rowers 
Britten 
Brodbeck 
Browning 
Butler 
Caldwell 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cannon 
Cantrill 
Caraway 
Carew 
Carter, Mass. 
Cary 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Church 
Cleary 
Coady 
Connally, Tex. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, W. Va. 
Copiey 
Costello 
Crago 
Cramton 
Dale, N. Y. 
Dale, Vt. 
Davis 
Delaney 
Denton 
Dies 

Dill 

Dooling 
Deurhton 
Drane 
Drukker 
Dyer 

Fagan 
Edmonds 


Thereupon the committee rose; and Mr. Crrsp having assumed 


Emerson 
Estopinal 
Fairchild, G. W. 
Farr 

Ferris 

Fess 

Flood 

Fiynn 
Fordney 

Foss 

Francis 
Freeman 
Fuller, Mass. 
Gallivan 
Glynn 

Geuld 
Graham, Tl. 
Graham, Pa. 
Gray, N. J. 
Green, Lowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Gregg 

Griest 

Griffin 
IHlamill 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Hamlin 
Hastings 
Heaton 
Heintz 
Hensley 
Hicks 
Hilliard 
Hood 
Humphreys 
Husted 
Hutchinson 
Igoe 
Johnson, S. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones 

Kahn 
Keating 


The Chair will count. 
“vidently there is no quorum present, and the Clerk 


Kelley, Mich. 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Ketiner 

King 

Kreider 

La Follette 
LaGuardia 
Lazaro 

Lea, Cal. 
Lehlbach 
Linthicum 
Littlepage 
London 
Longworth 
Lundeen 
McArthur 
McClintic 
MeCormick 
McKinley 


McLaughlin, Pa. 


Mann 
Mays 
Meeker 
Merritt 
Moore, Pa. 
Morin 
Mott 
Mudd 
Neely 
Nelson 
Nichols, Mich, 
Nolan 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Olney 
Polk 
Powers 
Purnell 
Ragsdale 
Randall 
Rankin 
Robinson 
Romjve 


Mr. Chairman, this is an important meas- 


Rouse 
Rowe 
Rowland 
Rucker 
tussell 


Sanders, N, Y. 


Sanford 
Saunders, Va. 
Schall 
Scott, Pa. 
Seully 
Shackleford 
Siegel 
Sloan 
Small 
Smith, C. B. 
Snyder 
Stevenson 
Stiness 
Sullivan 
Sweet 
Swift 
Switzer 
Tague 
Talbott 
Templeton 
Thomas 
Van Dyke 
Vare 
Vinson 
Walton 
Ward 
Watkins 
Watson, Pa. 
Welling 
Wheeler 
Wilson, Il. 
Wise 
Woeds, Iowa 
Zihiman 


[After count- 


the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Sisson, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that the committee, having under consideration the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, and finding itself without a quoruin, 
he had caused the roll to be called and 261 Members answered 
to their names, and that he presented therewith a list of the 
absentees for insertion in the Journal and Recorp. 
The committee resumed its session. 
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EMERGENCY WATER-POWER LEGISLATION. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota 
STEENERSON] is recognized. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield one minute? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I desire to yield one minute to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Srvs]. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to have read a letter from 
the President of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


{ Mr. 


THe Waite Hovse, 
Washington, 21 September, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. Situs: In view of the possibility of three-day adjourn- 
ments by the House and the absence of a quorum from the city, I veature 
to write you this hurried note to urge that the emergency power Dill 
be pressed to passage, if possible, before adjournment, as it is of capital 
and immediate importance ts a war measure. I hope that it will be 
possible for you to obtain the consent of the House to this action. 
In haste, 
Cordially and sincerely yours, — 
(Signed) Wooprow WILSON, 
Hon. THetus W. Sims, 
House of Representatives, 
Mr. NORTON. Will the gentieman yield? 
Mr. SIMS. My time is up. 
Mr. NORTON. Did the gentleman ask the President to write 
that letter? 
Mr. SIMS. 


consideration. 
AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BITL (H. R. 12714). 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, the $2.40 wheat having 
been eliminated by the veto and the 1917 crop having been sold 
and the 1918 crop largely sold, it is unnecessary to say anything 
about that question except to say that the wheat raisers of the 
Northwest patriotically accepted the action of the President, and 
they also accept loyally the announcement of the guaranty for 
the 1919 crop at slightly increased prices, being assured by the 
President in his proclamation on that subject that through a 
commission of inquiry he will determine what shall be a fair 
price for that crop. 

In view of the fact that last year’s price was fixed after in- 
quiry and that that was planted and harvested under conditions 
that were more favorable, so far as expense is concerned, to the 
farmer than it will be for the next crop, the farmers of the 
Northwest feel assured that the price to be ultimately fixed will 
approximate the price contended for in Congress. It certainly 
will cost 10 per cent more to produce next year’s crop than last 
vear. Searcity of labor alone will make a difference of that. 
If $2.20 was fair for 1917, $2.50 will be fair for 1919. The enly 
complaint that I have heard has been that the price-fixing au- 
thority has not also been extended to those things that the 
farmer has to buy. 

The farmers of the Northwest also yield patriotically to the 
war necessity of fixing the price of the wool they raise, and 
they look with favor upon the announcement carried in 
this morning’s papers that the President is going to fix a fair 
price on cotton, also. Some of them were beginning to feel that 
they were discriminated against as a section, and they are glad 
to learn now the intention of the administration to at least go 
as far as fixing the price of cotton, which largely enters into 
the expense of every family and is also a war necessity. 

This bill carries $27,000,000 for the purpose of encouraging 
agriculture, and it is important for Congress to know whether 
or not the purposes of the bill have been fully accomplished. I 
want to call attention to-day to one fezture of the administra- 
tion of the laws governing the Department of Agriculture which 
has been. as we believe, faulty. Some years ago the demand 
came from the people of the Northwest—from North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Minnesota—for Federal grain standards. 
These grain standards, so far as wheat was concerned, were put 
into effect by the Secretary of Agriculture at the beginning of 
the marketing of the last year’s crop. Much was hoped for that 
scientific system devised by the Department of Agriculture for 
grading grain, it had cost a lot of money for preparatory work, 
It was perhaps unfortunate that simultaneously with the en- 
forcement of the grain standards act, so far as wheat was con- 
cerned, the food-control act went into effect, under that 
authority the price of wheat was fixed according to the grades of 
the Federal standards. Had the people known of the effect that 
that would have upon the price to the farmer they would have 
protested, but no one realized the importance of it until it was 
too late. 

Now, those people who have been led to believe that the 
farmer really received the price fixed by the President for whent 
without deduction are mistaken, for when the Food Administra- 


I will answer all questions when the bill is under 


and 
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tion act went into eect the whole business was revolutionized. 
he first action taken was to make it certain that the grades de- 
termined the absolute price. On top of that the Government 
raised the commission to be paid by the farmer to the man who 
sells his wheat—the commission man—from what it had been 
for 50 years, namely, 1 cent a bushel, to 1 per cent. In ordi- 
nary times the price of wheat made no difference. The com- 
mission was 1 cent a bushel. But now it was more than 
doubled. If the farmer shipped directly to the Food Adminis- 
tration Grain Corporation he was charged 1 per cent, or 2} 
cents. If he shipped to a commission house it was the same. 
That was a deduction from the fixed price of 1} cents. 

The commission man who sold the grain had nothing to do. 
He could not get a better price on behalf of the farmer who 
produced the wheat, That was fixed. The 1 cent a bushel was 
formerly earned by the diligent salesman who showed the in- 
tending buyer the intrinsic merits of the wheat. But here there 
was no possibility of getting any other price than that deter- 
mined by the grade. 

No. 1 was fixed; No. 2, 3 cents less; No. 5, 6 cents less; and 
No. 4, 10 cents less, and so on. Now, had these grades been such 
as to have been tested by experience, it might not have been as 
disastrous to the farmer as it turned out to be; but they were 
the most complicated grades that were ever devised, and the 
rules were so strict that at every turn the farmer was penalized. 
For each grade there was the requirement that it must be bright 


in color. It must have no admixture of other wheat, not even 
to the extent of 1 per cent of other varieties of wheat. It must 
have a test weight, in the case of No. 1, of 59 pounds. It must 


have a moisture test of not to exceed 134 per cent. It must have 
only one-fourth of 1 per cent of damaged kernels, or of heat- 
damaged kernels. It must have less than one-half of 1 per cent 
of inseparable material. 

Then there were certain rules in regard to dockage, which 
compelled the giving away of the valuable dockage that there 
was in the grain. For instance, if you shipped a carload—and I 
am speaking of actual cases—a carload of wheat containing 25 
bushels of flax mixed with the wheat, which could not be sepa- 
rated, except by machinery, and that flax was worth $3 a 
bushel, or $75 in a car of a thousand bushels of wheat, yet 
the buyer of the wheat got that for nothing, and the freight 
was paid on it, the same as on dirt. No matter what the value 
of the dockage was, you could not receive pay for that. So 
the farmers were compelled to give away all the valuable dock- 
age, amounting in the aggregate to millions. 

Plump, good wheat, raised on new soil, usually weighs from 
60 to 61 pounds per bushel. The requirement of No. 1 was 59 
pounds. Here is a farmer who ships in his wheat that weighs 
6O or 61 pounds to the bushel. 

3ut the next requirement is that it must have a moisture 
test of 13} per cent. If your wheat has 18.6 per cent of 
moisture, down it goes to grade No. 2. There might be a car- 
load of wheat that would have all that is required under the 
first requirement and under the second and under the third. It 
might have some damaged kernels, although it met the other 
requirements, and then it would go down to No. 2. Or if it 
had more moisture than 15 per cent it would go down to No. 4, 
and then the farmer would lose 10 cents a bushel. 

And so on with the inseparable material to the end of these 
six requirements. The result of that was that the farmer was 
punished when his wheat went below the standard fixed, but 
he was never rewarded when it went above. For instance, 
John Doe ships a carload of wheat that weighs 60 pounds to 
the bushel. Richard Roe, another farmer, ships wheat of the 
same variety that weighs 584 pounds to the bushel. That wheat 
is graded as No. 2, because one-half pound short on test weight. 
A man who buys these two cars has only to put them together, 
and then he has all No, 1. 

To illustrate further: Here is one car that has the first re- 
quirement—it is bright, cool, and sweet; (2) it has no admix- 
ture of other wheat; (8) it has-only 12 per cent moisture; (4) 
it has a test weight of 60 pounds; (5) it contains no damaged 
kernels; (G6) but it contains three-tenths of 1 per cent of cockle 
or vetch and therefore grades No. 2. Here is another car, just 
the same, but without any weed seeds, but it has one-tenth of 
1 per cent of heat-damaged kernels, and it grades No. 2. Here 
is another car that more than complies with all the require- 
ments, except that it has 13.6 per cent of moisture. Here 
is another that fulfills all the requirements, the same as the 
others, but weighs only 584 pounds, test weight. Here is an- 
other that than fulfills all the requirements, the same as 
the others also, but it has 1 per cent of red durum wheat, and 
it is graded No. 2. Mix these six cars together and it will be 
all No. 1, a gain of $180 on the six cars for a mixing which in a 
modern elevator can be done in a few minutes. And so 
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throughout the whole list. You can take wheat that meets with 
these six requirements, six different samples, and they may be 
higher, and by mixing you can make No. 1, or you may make 
No. 1 out of No. 4. 

The result was that the elevators of Minneapolis became the 
paradise of the mixer, and he could make sometimes $100 and 
sometimes $200 on one carload by simply mixing two together. 
Now, how absurd it is if one man can do this, You see, these 
grades were fixed absolutely to punish anyone who slightly, 
came below the mark, but would not reward one who ex- 
ceeded it. These grades were more strict, and there were more 
classes and more grades to each class, nearly twice over, than 
there were under the old system in Minnesota, which had given 
pretty good satisfaction apparently for more than 20 years, 
There were so many excuses under which the wheat could be 
graded down that the farmer actually realized only about 90 
or 95 per cent of the price to which he was entitled, and he lost 
on the average at least 10 cents a bushel in addition to the 
extra charge that he had to pay for commission. 

Now you can see that these rules must have been framed 
without reference to the fact that the grade fixed the price, be- 
cause if that had been taken into account they would have been 
modified so as to allow something when the particular wheat 
excelled the requirements of the grade. I have in my office 
samples sent me by the Board of Grain Appeals of Minnesota, 
from Minneapolis, samples that any novice, any man who knows 
the difference between wheat and barley, can tell, graded No. 4, 
but which is better than No, 1, or at least as good, That results 
from the fact that a slight variation of one-tenth of 1 per cent in 
these requirements runs it down, although it may be plump and 
hard and sweet and vitreous, and all that, for the purpose of mak- 
ing flour, for making bread. The wheat thatin these samples is 
graded No. 4 excells the higher grades. The object of grades, 
of course, should be to reflect the milling value, the value for 
food. Now, if they had anticipated that this would be the re- 
sult, some modification would have been made or should have 
been made of the grade, because when the grade did not fix the 
price the wheat, so far as these primary markets were con- 
cerned, like Minneapolis, was sold by sample, and the mistake 
of the grade was corrected by the bidder. Wheat that had 
been stacked and sent out dry without any rain on it the bid- 
der could tell, without any chemical analysis, was dry; that 
it carried perhaps only 12 per cent of moisture. In Minneap- 
olis you could see hundreds of men on the board of trade, 
each man with a little table, all struggling, in ordinary times, to 
show that wheat that had been graded No. 2 was actually bet- 
ter than some No. 1, because it was so dry, or had such a 
plump kernel, and was such a high-test wheat per bushel, and 
the miller knew that it was true. Now, take it as to the 
moisture test. The ordinary man, of course, will know that 
moisture means water, and that if there is 1 per cent more of 
water in the wheat there is less substance for making flour; 
consequently, 1 per cent would deteriorate the value of the 
wheat for making flour about 2} cents per bushel. 

Of course, we all understand that wheat must have moisture 
in it. In order to grind wheat it is necessary to dampen it to 
15 per cent moisture. Flour itself.usually contains 14} per cent. 
When all moisture is extracted it undergoes such a chemical 
change that it ceases to be wheat. The dryest wheat that is 
ever shipped perhaps contains from 11 to 12 per cent of moisture. 
Now, if the miller buys that wheat, he allows for that, and if it 
is graded low for some other reason, he pays an extra price on 
that sample. In fact, that was the business of the men on the 
board of trade in these primary markets, to show the merits of 
that particular wheat, regardless of grade, and it was a common 
thing to see .1at No. 1, for instance, sold for 5 cents more and 
some for 6 cents more than the regular price of No. 2 wheat and 
some sold at the No. 1 price. So you see that the mistake of in- 
spection was automatically corrected. But when the fixed 
grades and prices came ithe farmer suffered. The Government 
took from the farmer that which was simply u. tostandard and 
nothing more, and the miller bought that which was the cream of 
the market and made a profit. Hence, you will find that under 
crop year 1917 the millers made enormous profits and so did 
the elevators. Now, the profit of the elevators and millers, as 
far as.that is concerned, in that year did not go to reduce the 
cost of living. It was clean velvet to them, because the con- 
sumer was charged a price for the flour that was based upon the 
bigh price of the wheat. ' 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? } 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I simply want to ask the gentleman 
whether or not in the primary markets at St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis you have State inspection, or is it Federal inspection of 
which you are complaining? 
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Mr. STEENERSON. It is Federal inspection. That has | st. 
superseded the State inspection. Now, these results caused 
great dissatisfaction among the farmers, who said that these 
grades were framed by men who did not realize practical con- 
ditions; that they were framed by men who did not realize 
that the elevators in the country towns had but few bins, so 
that they could not keep step with all these numerous classes 
and subclasses and grades, and that they would be mixed, any- 
way, and the farmer penalized for the mixing. They com- 
plained, and they had 18 or 19 different hearings before the 
Chief of the Bureau of Ma rkets, and hardly anybody at all 
defended the grades, except a few millers and a few elevator 
men and mixers in the large centers. But instead of listening 
to the farmers, to the producers of the wheat, the Agricultural 
Department absolutely refused to do anything. Then the farm- 
ers sent delegations here from South Dakota and North Dakota 
and Minnesota, their State officers, their public-safety com- 
missions. Representatives of the State government called on 
the congressional delegations here, and we all went to the De- 
partment of Agric ulture first and stated our grievances without 
nvail. Then we went to the White House and presented them 
there without avail. 

Then we asked for a remedy for this defect in the administra- 
tion of the law. I want to emphasize here that Congress has 
been blamed for this result; that the farmers have been de- 
frauded out of a large part of the price that the admiunistra- 
tion had guaranteed them because of the passage of the grain- 
standard act. That has been a common complaint. 

I have tried to point out that the fault was not in the law, 
but was in administering it and fixing the grades, and the griev- 
ance could have been remedied any time by the authority that 
caused it. 

We came to Cengress, introduced bills—my colleague, Mr. 
ANDERSON, a member of the Committee on Agriculture, intro- 
duced a bill and I introduced a bill—to see if we could not get 
the farmers represented on the board fixing the grain standard. 
We had a short hearing before the Committee on Agriculture, 
but it was postponed and never has been heard of since, So, 
in behalf of the farmers of Minnesota and the Northwest, I 
want to enter my protest against this treatment. We have ex- 
hausted every remedy in appealing to the administrative author- 
ities and tried our best to get relief by legislation, but we have 
failed. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. The gentleman says he had 
short hearing before the Agricultural Committee. Did not tic 
gentleman have all the hearings that he desired before that 
committee? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; I have been asking for hearings, 
bist the chairman was absent and I could not get one. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I do not think anybody re- 
fused the gentleman a hearing; he appeared once or twice be- 
fore the committee. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, we have had no action on the bill; 
that is sure. I want to say that if the Republicans were in con- 
trol of this House and the gentleman from Mississippi should 
come before me as a member of the Committee on Agriculture 
or before this House and ask me to help him because the 
enforcement of the cotton-standard act was onerous and unfair 
to the cotton producers, I would guarantee that I would give 
him a sympathetic ear and try to remedy the trouble. We have 
complained of the administration of the grain-standard act, we 
have complained to the executive authorities and to Congress 
repeatedly, not only through the Members of Congress but 
through the constituted State authorities, and have had no sat- 
isfaction except to this extent: 

The food administration has given some relief as to these 
grades, and I congratulate the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HAUGEN] aud others who went to Mr. Hoover and protested 

ugainst the tyranny of the agricultural chief of the Bureau of 
Markets in this matter. 

When Mr. H. N. Owen, publisher of Farm, Stock, and Home, 
the leading agricultural paper in the Northwest, complained to 
Mr. Hoover of the injustice of this operation against the 
farmers, Mr, Hoover said, “I know the grades are wrong, you 
need not tell me, because I have $500,000 in cash in my treasury 
which I gained because the grades which I sold at were better 
than the grades I bought at, and I do not know what to do 
with the money.” 

Now, that was not confidential. He bought about ninety mil- | 
lion bushels of wheat, and the grades turned out so much more 
favorable to him that, as he said, he had a half a million dollars. 
If he was ahead a half a million dollars, how much were the 
mixers in Minneapolis ahead? Five or six times more, because 
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| Mr. Hoover’s purchase was of the wheat that just came up to 


the standard, while the millers got the cream of the business, 

I repeat, that if a similar situation had existed in the ad- 
ministration of the cotton-standard act, notwithstanding there 
is no cotton raised in my district, I should have been glad to 
join in procuring a remedy of faulty administration that re- 
sulted in depriving the honest farmer who labors and tills the 
soil producing both cotton and wheat. 

What was the relief that was granted, so far as this year’s 
crop is concerned. The relief was very simple. Mr. Hoover 
simply ordered the grain corporation to permit competitive bid- 
ding, provided the millers oe irged $10.01 for the flour. 

That has restored competitive bidding at the market in Min- 
neapolis to the extent that this limitation upon the price of 
flour will permit, and the loss by faulty grading has been to that 
extent diminished. What I have said about the variation in 
the real milling value of the same grade of wheat is well illus- 
trated in the clipping from the market reports in the Minne- 
apolis Journal of September 18 last, which follows: 

CASH SALES SEPTEMBER 1S. 


Wheat: No. 1 dark northern, 8 cars, $2.244; 
1, $2.20. No. 1 northern, 7 cars, $2.17; 7, $2.18; 2 
$2. 18; 1, $2.19; 1, $2.143 ; pt., $2.21; 51, $2.21: 
cars, $2.17; + oe $2. iG. No. 2 dark northern, 1 car, $: 
northern, 1 car $2.13 ; 2, $2.11; 1, $2.103 ; 4, $2.18; 2 
No. 3 northern, 1 car, $2.18; 3, $2.07; 2, $2.144 ; 
No. 4 northern, 1 car, $2.02; 1, § 3. No. 5 northe rp, 
$2.07. No. 2 mixed, os car, $2.0934. No. 1 mixed, 1, $ 
1, $2. - No. 4, A, durum, 1 car, $2.15; No, 2, A, 
mixed, $2.163; No. 1, B, 1, $2.154; No. 2 mised, 
mixed, $3 > 143; No. 1, A, 2, $2.243 ; No. 2, A, 1, $2.213; 
No. 2, 2, $2.18}. 

Corn: No. 3 yellow, 2 cars, $1.65; No. 6 yellow, 1, $1.58 

Oats: No. 3 white, 1 car, OTe. ; 2, .40ac. > i, GIEc ; sample grade, 1, 
70c. ; No. 4 white, 1, 68%c.; No. 3 white, 2, 69j¢.; No. 4 white, 3, 69c.; 
No. 3S white, 2, TOgc. ; standard white, 1, Tlic. ; "mixed g zrade, 1, 68e.; No. 
& white, 2,000 bu., T0c.; 1 car, TUc.; No. 4 white, 1, “Fe. 5 ay Cone. $i, 
GS8ic.; 1, GS8ic. ; 1, 68e. 

Rye : No. 1, , ears, $1.59 No. 2, 15, $1. 594: No. 7m 2. $1 594; No. 3, 
s $1.2 58; No. 1, 1, = 594 ; Ne 2, &, oh 9 4 ; No. 1, 1, $1.503; No. 2 3, 
$1. 59; No. ae ae , $1.5 9§; No 2, 3, $1.59§ ; 1. $1.64; 1, $1. 594. 

Flax: No. 1, 2.100 bu., $4.30; i200. $4.25; 1 car, $4.20; 1,000 bu., 
$4.23; 1,250, $4. 243; 1 car, $4.32; 550 bu., $4.23. 









Barley No. 4, 3 cars, 94.c; 3, 96c.; No. 5. § Ei Diie .1 1, 924kc.: sample 
grade, 1, 86e. No. cy ae O6C.: 3, B2e.: 2. Sie: 3, Se: 2 ample, i, SSe.3 
&, 92c. ; 2, Dic. > Se 9oke. Sa es. ae Sees ; 5, 0c. . 7.4 GSe.; 4, Dic. : 


I, 9%e.; 2, 96e. 
It will be seen that there is a difference of several cents in 


| diffe rent numbers of cars of the same grade of wheat, owing to 
| the fact that the grade did not represent the true milling value 


| uf the wheat, and the miller or mixer who bought it knew it and 


| paid the price. This limited competition at Minne apolis, how- 
ever, does not help the small farmer who can not ship his grain 
directly to that market. This competition does not extend to the 
country. The country shipper has still to depend on the grade, 
and the grade fixes the price as above. 

While we have been able to get this small concession fron 
the Food Administration, we have not been able to get any a 
stantial relief from the Department of Agriculture. After all 
the hearings and all the agitation the Chief of the Bureau of 
Markets last spring issued what he called “tentative grades ” 
and ordered a hearing at Minneapolis thereon. These tentative 
grades were quite an improvement, in the opinion of the wheat 
growers, over the old ones. The farmers came by the hundreds 
from the Northwest to the Minneapolis hearings, including the 
commissioner of agriculture of North Dakota, Mr. Hagen, but 
when the new grades were announced there were but very 
slight changes made in the old ones. Mr. Hagen wrote to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Markets and complained that the 
promised relief in the tentative grades had been withdrawn, and 
the Chief of the Bureau of Markets wrote him a letter defend- 
ing the new grades. Thereupon the Public Safety Commission of 
Minnesota took a hand and wrote a letter to Mr. Brand, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Markets, which I will print at the end of 
my remarks here in the Recorp. This letter completely answers 
Mr. Brand’s contentions and shows up the opportunities for 
undue profits on the part of the grain trade at the expense of 
the farmers. 

Last month, while I was home during the recess, I went to 
Minneapolis to inquire into the administration of the grain- 
standards act, and spent two days there. I visited the labora- 
tories of the Grain Inspection Service, the offices of the Federal 
Grain Board of Appeals, and I went with the inspectors into 
the grain cars and saw them take out samples. I visited the 
board of trade, where the sales are actually made. I examined 
the model fiour mill and bakery where the milling and bread- 
making value of the different wheats were tested. While I was 
there I was called to St. Paul to attend a conference at the 
governor's office to consider the complaints of the administra- 
tion of the Federal grain-standards act. It seems that an agi- 
tation had been started to reestablish the old Minnesota grades 
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and inspection in intrastate grain traffic. The Secretary of 
Agriculture had written to the governor protesting against it 
and suggesting a conference to adjust the differences, The gov- 
ernor had called in the chief inspectors of Duluth and Minne- 
apolis and the members of the boards of grain appeals of those 
places and the public-safety commission. As a result of these 
deliberations a special committee, consisting of the members of 
the two boards of grain appeals, was appointed to consider the 
amendments to the Federal grain grades that should be pro- 
posed on behalf of the State. This committee reported, and 
the governor transmitted the proposed changes, which I will 
also insert in the Recorp. It will thus be seen that every effort 
has been made to obtain relief from the Department of Agri- 
culture. Judging from our past treatment, however, we have 
very little hope of any results. 

I have ealled attention to these grievances at this time 
because this very bill contains an appropriation of over $2,000,- 
000 for the Bureau of Markets and $456,000 for the enforce- 
ment of the grain-standards act, and I want to give fair 
warning now that if this bureau continues its unjust treatment 
of the wheat raisers of the Northwest, we will have something 
to say when the next appropriation for this bureau comes up. 

STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
St. Paul, September 11, 1918. 
Hon. Cuaries J. BRAND, 
Chief of Bureau of Markets, Washington, D. C. 
Te modifications of grain standards for wheat. 

My Dear Mr. Branp: Adverting to your telegram of August 16, I 
write to advise no action was taken at that time with respect to the 
adoption of Minnesota grades for Minnesota, but as a result of said 
meeting the following changes and modifications in grade standards 
have been suggested to me as advisable: 

1. Vhat the subclass red spring wheat be eliminated. 

2. That the qualification “ bright” for grade No. 1 be eliminated in 
the hard red spring and durum classes, except in the subclasses dark 
northern spring and amber durum. 

3. That grade No. 5 be eliminated in the hard red spring and durum 
classes 

4. That the test weight per bushel of No. 4 dark northern spring 
be changed to 51 pounds, and that of grades Nos, 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
northern spring, to 57, 56, 54, and 50 pounds, respectively, and that 
of No. 4 durum to 52 pounds, 

5. That in the hard red spring and durum classes the percentage 
of moisture permitted be increased to 15 per cent in all grades from 
1 to 4, inclusive; and that all wheat containing more than 15 per cent 
moisture be classed as damp, but otherwise graded as qualified, with 
statement of the percentage of moisture; in other words, that it be 
graded in the same manner as smutty wheat. 

6. That in the hard red spring and durum classes the percentage 
of rye permitted in grades Nos 1, 2, 3, and 4 be fixed as 2, 3, 5, and 7, 
respectively ; and the percentage of foreign material, except rye, be 
fixed at 1, 2, 3, and 5, respectively, of which not more than one-half, 
1, 2, and 4, respectively, may be other than cereal grain. 

7. That in the hard red spring and durum classes the total Pe: 
centage of damaged kernels in grades Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 be fixed at 
2, 4, 10, and 15, respectively; of which not more than two-tenths, one- 
half, 1, and 2 may consist of heat-damaged kernels. 

8. That in the hard red spring and durum classes the percentage 
of other wheats in grades Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 be fixed at 5, 10, 10, and 
10, respectively, of which not more than 2, 5, 10, and 10 may be com- 
mon white or white club. 

9. That dockage be required to be divided into two classes, cereal 
grains and flaxseed, to be designated as class No. 1; all other dockage 
as class No. 2 

A table has been prepared showing more succinctly the changes so 
suggested. 

>, j 

Kindly let me hear from you as to what it is possible to do in con- 
nection with the proposed modifications. 

Yours, very truly, 
(Signed) J. A. A. BURNQUIST, 
Governor of Minnesota. 
[Copy of a letter to Hon. Charles J. Brand, Chief of Bureau of Mar- 

kets, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 

answering his letter to the commissioner of agriculture of the State 

= North Dakota, known as “ Service and Regulatory Announcement 

No. 34.’’] 

St. Pauut, MINN., July 12, 1918. 
Hon. Cmrartes J. BRAND, 
Chief of Bureau of Markets, 
United Statcs Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

_Dear Str: As farmers and wheat producers, we have read and con- 
sidered with much interest your letter of May 16, 1918, to the com- 
missioner of agriculture of North Dakota, which letter you publish 
and distribute as “ Service and Regulatory Announcements No. 34.” 
It appears to have been written in reply to a letter of the North Dakota 
commissioner, in which he criticizes the issuing of “ Service and Regu- 
latory Announcements No. 82,” on March 5, 1918, a tentative revision 
of the official Federal grain standards for wheat, and thereafter on 
April 15, 1918, after five public hearings on said proposed standards, 
the issuing and promulgating through the Secretary of Agriculture of 
* Service and Regulatory Announcements No. 33” as the official grain 
standards for wheat effective July 15, 1918. We have made a some- 
what careful comparison of the standards set forth in the document 
numbered 232, the proposed standards, and those in No. 33, the stand- 
ards adopted, and we are as much surprised as the North Dakota com- 
missioner to find that very slight changes have been made from the 
old Federal standards of 1917, not enough to afford any substantial 
relief from the injustices of the old standards, which were justly com- 
plained of by all the producers. We are still more surprised to find 
that, with a few practically insignificant exceptions, none of the charges 
preposed in the tentative standards have been adopted. 
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You can not but admit that the Federal standards af 1917 were 
unjust and resulted in almost universal dissatisfaction to the pro- 
ducers. Mr Livingston, of your department, stated at the public 
=e on the tentative grades held at Indianapolis on March 16, 

“Complaints came from all parts of the United States regarding all 
classes of wheat. The least complaint was in the Pacific Northwest, 
but complaints have come from all the territory east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and they came principally from country grain dealers and 
producers.” 

Iie made the further statement: 

“We formulated the grades which are now in effect, and when 
fixed prices and other war measures came in we received complaints 
trom everybody except the millers.” 

We understand these complaints, 1dmittedly well founded, were the 
very reason why the tentative standards in No. 34 were put forth, but 
it now appears they were not adopted and that the old standards on 
which these complaints were made are practically all left in force. Lf 
the producers and smaller grain dealers were not satistied before, it fol- 
lows that they are not satisfied now. If they had just cause for com- 
plaint under former conditions, as you appear to have recognized, why 
should they not still be complaining? You ask, “ Have the farmers been 
given a square deal in the Federal standards for Hard Red Spring 
Wheat?” Your own department appears to have conceded that they 
were not given a square deal under the 1917 grades. As they are given 
the same deal now, you appear to have answered your own question in 
the ‘negative. But to give you the benefit of the farmers’ and smaller 
grain dealers’ answer to your question, we will state that an inquiry was 
addressed by the chief grain inspector of Minnesota to all of the local 
warehouses and country mills in the State, S09 in number, asking how 
many favored the Federal grades and how many favored the old Minne- 
sota grades, with the following result: 
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The following is an expression of opinion from 661 local warehouse- 
men in the State of North Dakota in relation to the present Federal 
grain grades: 
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In your letter te the North Dakota cemmissioner you say: 

“| regret that the farmers of North Dakota, or any other farmers, 
were led to expect any particular standards. The department eat no 
time prior to the actual promulgation of the standards made any state- 
ment, either directly or indirectly, to any one individual or group of 
individuals, giving any advance information as to the requirements of 
the amended standards. It would seem, thereforey that anyone who 
wittingly or unwittingly led the farmers to expect any particular 
standards assumed a responsibility which doubtless will result in some 
wnisunderstandings.” 

Let us see if anyone has been guilty of giving advance information or 
leading farmers to expect any particular standards. The Federal grades 
first became operative on August 1, 1917. In S. and R. A. No. 82, being 
the promulgation of the proposed changes in these standards, the See- 
retary of Agriculture states that in November and December, 1917, pub- 
lic hearings were held to determine whether those standards satisfac- 
torily met existing marketing conditions. He then says: 

“Advice and suggestions received through letters, in personal confer- 
ences, and at the hearings, developed the fact that the standards for 
wheat, which were formulated for the requirements of trade wader nor- 
mal competitive conditions, should be revised to meet present market 
requirements. 

“After full consideration of all the suggestions presented, a draft of 
proposed standards has been prepared on the basis of the suggestions, 
which had in view for the most part present marketing conditions.” 

This “draft of proposed standards” its S. and R. A. No. 32, and it 
follows and forms a part of the foregoing announcement of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, It would seem that “a draft of proposed stand- 
ards” is at least in the nature of “ advance information,” and wonld 
have a tendency to lead the farmers to expect the standards therein 
proposed. It would not appear difficult to determine who has been 
guilty of giving this advance information and leading farmers to expect 
particular standards, and who has thereby assumed the responsibility 
for some misunderstandings. Whether this was done “ wittingly or 
unwittingly,” the effect is the same. 

I would like to point out a few other wide discrepancies between S, 
and R. A. No. 32, promulgating the proposed grades, and your letter, 
which you claim is applicable thereto. In the former it is stated, ever 


the signature of the Secretary of Agriculture: 

“ Under present abnormal conditions mixtures of different classes of 
wheat, admixtures of rye and other factors which intiuence color, tex- 
ture, and loaf volume of bread, do not play nearly so important a part 
in the marketing of wheat as they did under prewar conditions.” 

This statement, in connection with what has already been quoted from 
the same document, shows that the standards were to be revised to meet 
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al conditions, which conditions not only include those stated but 
eee the fixing of absolute prices by the Federal Administration. 
These abnormal conditions all still obtain; normal marketing conditions 
have not yet returned, nor is there any prospect that they will for some 
time to come. One of these abnormal conditions is the allowance of a 
considerable admixture of rye and other substitutes in flour used for 
bread. But in your letter to the North Dakota commissioner, you say: 

“You will dgree that permitting as much as 1 per cent of rye in 
No. 1, 2 per cent in No. 2, 3 per cent in No. 3, 5 per cent in No. 4, 
and 7 per cent in No. 5 is a.very generous allowance and may prove 
under normal marketing conditions, to be unsatisfactory to the grea 
majority of our farmers who have no rye, or practically no rye, in 

eir wheat.” 
= seems to us but natural that the farmer would conclude from 
Service and Regulatory Announcements No. 32 that he was about to be 
given stardards to meet abnormal marketing conditions, but your letter 
appears to advise him that the standards actually adopted have been 
prepared to meet normal marketing conditions. — 

You also state, “The presence of rye, even in small percentages, 
influences adversely the milling value of the wheat.’ Permit me to 
call your attention to Bulletin No. 328, issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture on December 30, 1915, in which, on page 
12. this statement is made: 

“The presence of rye in wheat has a detrimental effect on the loaf 
value, and when more than 3 per cent of this ingredient is added the 
color and texture of the bread will be ees injured.” 

We have been furnished by the board of grain appeals of this State 
a report of baking tests which corroborates the foregoing statement 
made by your department. These tests show that the finest and highest 
grade of Pillsbury’s best flour produced a loaf which graded 100 in 
color and 100 in quality. Flour made from No. 1 dark northern spring 
wheat with 3 per cent of rye added produced a loaf which graded 
exactly the same-—100 in color and 100 in quality. Again, flour made 
from No. 1 dark northern spring with an admixture of 14 per cent of 
rye and 7 per cent of barley produced a loaf which graded 98} in 
color and 100 in quality. Flour made from No. 1 dark northern spring 
wheat with 3 per cent of barley added produced a loaf which graded 
993 in color and 100 in quality. You state that allowing 1 per cent 
of rye in No. 1, 2 per cent in No. 2, and 3 per cent in No. 3 is a very 
generous allowance. . 

It is certainly generous to the millers. It permits them to make 
the same grade of flour from No. 3 as from No. 1 and get it for 6 
cents a bushel less. 

You further state that the average amount of rye admixture in all 
samples of all grades of hard red spring wheat examined by the depart- 
ment in the six years from 1911 to 1916, inclusive, was only one-tenth 
of 1 per cent. We can not believe that you_ wish to be understood as 
meaning that where wheat contained rye admixture it averaged only 
one-tenth of 1 per cent. We assume you took as a basis all of the 
wheat examined in the six years, both that containing rye and that 
containing no rye, and then took the total amount of rye found and 
dividing it by the total amount of wheat obtained this percentage. 
This method of figuring is misleading. Many cars might contain no 
rye, others a slight percentage, and others a considerable quantity. 
What we are dealing with is the fact that wheat is graded down to 
No. 2 when it contains 1.1 per cent of rye, and down to No. 3 when 
it contains 2.1 - cent of rye, when the millers can make exactly as 
good a grade of flour and receive exactly the same price from wheat 
containing as high as 3 per cent of rye as when it contains none. As 
between the producer and the miller, who is getting the *“ square deal?” 

The further misleading character of your figures is shown by bul- 
letin No. 328, before referred to, in which the statement is made on 
page 2 that an analysis of samples of wheat from the crops of 1911, 
1912, and 1913 shows that rye was found in 83.1 per cent of the hard 
winter wheat samples secured and in 39.2 per cent of the spring and 
Durum wheat samples secured. You further state that if a relatively 
large amount of rye were permitted in the higher grades of wheat a 
Strong inducement is offered to mix rye in all wheat whenever rye is 
cheaper than wheat, as is usually the case. The farmer has in some 
manner been led to believe that unusual conditions are now prevailing 
and that the standards ought to be governed accordingly. Since the 
advent of the war rye has been higher than wheat, sometizas a dollar 
a bushel higher; but the farmer finds that when he has it in his wheat, 
although in such small quantity that it does not affect its milling 
value, it reduces most substantially his grade and price. You say by 
permitting the mixing of rye the farmer who grows and markets wheat 
with little or no rye in it will be obliged to sell it on the same basis 
as wheat mixed with rye, and that this would mean a discount to the 
“many” farmers who produce pure wheat in order to benefit the 
relatively “few’’ farmers who produce wheat with rye mixture. The 
bulletin of your own department, above referred to, showing that 83 
per cent of the hard winter wheat samples and 39 per cent of other 
wheat samples contained rye would not seem to indicate that very 
many farmers produced pure wheat and that there are few farmers 
who produce wheat with rye mixture; in fact, this same bulletin 
shows that there are no farmers who produce absolutely pure wheat. 

In view of what has been said, we can scarcely understand your 
Statement that the present Federal grades reflect fairly and Sympa- 
thetically the milling values of the various qualities of hard red spring 
wheat. In an open competitive market the price is what reflects the 
milling value, but under fixed prices there is nothing but the grades 
wich can reflect these values. The grain corporation, in fixing the 
Pilces, appear to have assumed that the grades would fairly reflect the 
tilling value. What we said heretofore and shall say hereafter will 
&mply demonstrate that the grades do not do this. 

You state that. No. 1 northern under the old Minnesota standards 
and No. 2 northern of the Federal standards are practically identical. 
Yollowing this to its logical conclusion, we may conclude that No. 2 
of all subclasses under the Federal grades would grade No. 1 under the 
old Minnesota grades. You then state that out of 75,563 cars of hard 
red spring wheat inspected August 1, 1917, to March 1, 1918, 35.225, 
or 46.62 per cent, graded No. 1 and 21,995. or 28.11 per cent, graded 
en 2. It would seem to follow that, had the old Minnesota grades 
seen in force, 57,220 cars, or 75.73 per cent, would have graded No. 1. 
There was then a loss of 3 cents a bushel to the producer on 21,995 
cars, or 29.11 per cent, under the Federal grades. Further analyzing 
your statement, it would seem to foilow that No. 3 Federal standards 
Would grade No. 2 under the old Minnesota grades and that No. 4 
would grade No. 3, etc. From the records of the Minnesota Inspection 
Department it appears that one-third of the 1917 crop graded No. 1, 
leaving two-thirds to grade No. 2 or less. The producers then, accord- 
ing to your own figures, would have received for this two-thirds of 
their — 3 cents per bushel more than under the old Minnesota 
grades. n the northwestern spring-wheat belt the 1917 crop was 
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183,952,000 bushels, of which two-thirds is 122,635,666 bushels, which 
at 3 cents a bushel amounts to a tetal loss of $3,679,039.98. It is esti- 
mated that the 1918 crop will approximate that of 1915, which was 
322,977,000 bushels, of which two-thirds is 215,318,000, which at 3 
cents per bushel amounts to a loss of $6,759,540, the estimated loss 
on the 1918 crop. Small wonder the producers prefer to go back to the 
old Minnesota grades. 

Your argument that the old Minnesota “ No. 1 hard” grade was so 
stringent that but a small percentage of the crops of 1911 to 1910, 
inclusive, got into it, is not consistent with your statement that 31.65 
per cent of the 1917 crop would have gone into that grade. It seems 
to us the fact that only a smaller percentage of the crop from 1911 to 
1916 graded No. 1 is attributable to the quality of the crop rather than 
the grade standard. Again, you state, and use as a basis for argument, 
that No. 2 northern is the present commercial contract grade. This is 
not correct and the argument based on it should fall with it. The con- 
tract grade is No. 2 red spring wheat. This contract grade is fixed 
by the chamber of commerce and how it can be said that it furnishes a 
basis for figuring that the producers received a premium on their wheat 
under fixed prices is ee our comprehension. Using your own lan- 
guage, did you make that statement wittingly or unwittingly? You 

gured that inspection of carload lots of hard red spring wheat en- 
titled to premium 1917-18 shows a premium above contract received 
by the producer of from 1 cent to 7 cents, and you figure it on a basis 
of the price of $2.14 on No. 2 northern spring. We can just as con- 
sistently take the actual contract grade No. 2 red spring at the price 
of $2.12 and figure a premium of from 1 cent to 9 cents. Neither method 
of Soaring puts one penny more into the pocket of the producers. 

As to the Federal standards enabling the seller to receive a premium, 
the grain trade, as we have stated, adopts No. 2 red spring as the con- 
tract grade The seller can deliver anything above No. 3, at contract 
price, but he can not collect any premium over the contract price. In 
fulfillment of his contract, he can deliver No. 3, dark northern, No. 3 
northern, or No. 3 red spring, but in either case he must allow a dis- 
count of 5 cents a bushel. The No. 3 dark northern is at present higher 
than the No. 2 red spring, yet the seller must allow a discount of 5 
cents per bushel. 

Again, as we have before shown, No. 3 of any of these grades, may 
have been graded down on account of admixture of 2.1 per cent rye, 
and would make exactly as good a grade of flour. Nevertheless, the 
seller must give a discount of 5 cents per bushel. The premium under 
the Federal grades appears to be going in the wrong direction. 

You appear to argue that the Federal grades are to be credited with 
abolishing spread in price. You proceed to show, however, that the re- 
sult has been accomplished—as, of course, it must have been—by the 
fixing of a flat price by the administration on December 3, 1917. You 
state that under the old Minnesota grades, a spread in price of as much 
as 17 cents occurred in a single day, in No. 1 northern wheat. We find 
that under the Federal grades, in a single day—August 20, 1917— 
there was a spread of 40 cents on No. 1 northern, 40 cents on No. 2 
northern, and 30 cents on No. 3 northern. The records show a much 
greater range in prices from the time of the adoption of the Federal 
grades to the time of the absolute fixing of prices than has ever been 
known in any corresponding period. 

You state that farmers and representatives of the grain-growing in- 
terests were given every opportunity to present their claims at the 
various hearings, and that their suggestions have received careful con- 
sideration. Resolutions adopted by the representatives of the great 
grain-growing States, to wit, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Washington, and Idaho, were presented at the Minneapolis 
hearing. It was earnestly urged that 15 per cent of moisture should be 
allowed in all grades. It would seem to one not an expert that, if 15 
per cent of moisture will spoil No. 1 or No. 2 wheat, it will also spoil No. 
3. It would seem that the moisture content, if not sufficient to cause 
actual deterioration, should be the same in all grades. In the official 
grades promulgated, there was allowed in the hard red spring and 
durum classes 14 per cent in No. 1. 144 per cent in No. 2, 15 per cent 
in No. 3, and in all other classes 134 per cent in No. 1, 14 per cent in 
No. 2, and 144 per cent in No. 3. 

It was also urged that the percentage of other wheat in grades 1, 2, 
and 3 should be 10 per cent. In No. 1 dark northern, if the wheat 
contains 10 per cent of other hard wheats, its milling and bread-pro- 
ducing qualities are certainly not affected. In the grades promulgated, 
only 5 per cent of other wheat is allowed in No. 1, and 10 per cent 
in all other grades, and No. 1 only admits 2 per cent of durum and 5 
per cent in No. 2. Durum is an important factor in this market; why 
do you ignore it? 

It was urged that 3 per cent of rye or barley, either singly or in 
combination, was clearly shown not to affect the milling and bread- 
yroducing qualities of the wheat, and that such amount should be al- 
owed in No. 1. In the official grades, only 1 per cent is allowed in 
No. 1, 2 per cent in No. 2, and 3 per cent in No. 3. 

It was also urged that there is found in wheat large quantities of 
valuable dockage, such as barley, oats, and flax, for which dockage the 
producer receives nothing; and it was urged that the following clause 
be added to the promulgation of official grades (which, by the way, is 
the same as is provided by the Minnesota statutes): “All dockage 
having value must be noted and the amount thereof specified on the 
inspector's certificate, the price-fixing board to determine the compen- 
sation to be paid for dockage having value.” This request, which 
would give the producer something for what he now gives outright to 
the miller, was ignored. 

These are but a few of the many amendments suggested by the grain- 
growing interests; and we can not find by careful comparison of the 
resolutions presented and the grades promulgated that you have 
adopted a single suggestion, either in whole or in part. 

You state that the tentative grades as published in “ Service and 
Regulatory Announcements No. 52” did not represent the final views 
of the department at that time, but were announced for the purpose 
of securing constructive criticism and advice. The letter of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, appended to the document, states that the tentative 
revision was made after 18 public hearings were held anc after full 
consideration of all the suggestions presented. In other words, the 
grain-growing interests were led to helieve that the tentative standards 
as promulgated were themselves the result of_constructive criticism 
and advice. It would appear that the North Dakota commissioner is 
justified in asking from what source came the constructive criticism 
and advice which led to the almost complete revocation of the pro- 
posed standards and the substantial return to the old ones, which a 
member of your own department has stated were satisfactory to no 
one but the millers. 





Cc. H. Marcu, Litchfield, Minn., 
Tuos. E. CASHMAN, Owatonna, Minn., 
Membcrs of Minnesota Public Safety Commission, 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. StNnorr]. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I got this brief time to-day 
during the consideration of this Agricultural bill to call to the 
attention of the House some of the anomalies, inconsistencies, 
and discriminations in the operation and practice of the various 
departments of the Government. We were told that the Over- 
man consolidation act would bring about cooperation and har- 
mony, articulation and consolidation, and all these other condi- 
tions necessary to a proper coordination of the various depart- 
ments which we were so anxious to accomplish. 

We are told—it is a trite saying, and the billboards have been 
placarded all over the country with the phrase—that “ food wili 
win the war.” That is one of the reasons why there is an appro- 
priation in the Agricultural bill—H. R. 9054—now under consid- 
eration, of $27,875,353 to stimulate food production; and in the 
bill which will be considered next Monday, H. R. 11945, there is 
an appropriation of over $11,000,000 for the purpose of stimu- 
lating food production. 

This money is all to be expended out of the Treasury of the 
United States for the announced and avowed purpose of in- 
creasing food production. 

In view of the desire to increase food production the people in 
my district, in Malheur County, Oreg., supposed that they would 
be permitted and encouraged to increase food production by ex- 
pending their own money out of their own pockets. We have in 
that county what is known as the Warm Springs irrigation dis- 
trict, a municipal corporation or quasi one, a political subdi- 
vision of the State. On this Warm Springs project there have 
been irrigated for a number of years about 12,000 acres of land. 
They have water only sufficient for partial irrigation, not for 
full irrigation. By the expenditure of $750,000 they will fully 
irrigate and increase the production on the 12,000 acres next 
year 50 per cent, and in addition will irrigate in 1919 10,000 addi- 
tional acres; that is equivalent to 16,000 new acres for 1919. In 
the year 1920 another 10,000 additional acres could be irrigated. 
I will tell you something about the fertility of the land. 

Where they have been irrigating, they have raised 120 bushels 
of corn to the acre. They can raise on this project from 30 
to 50 of wheat to the acre. If they could get the 
water for next year, they would raise approximately 500,000 
additional bushels of wheat or other food equivalents. They 
desired to sell bonds to put this land completely under irriga- 
tion. They first went out among the neighbors, the merchants 
and farmers in the county, and there were some $400,000 worth 


bushels 


of bonds subscribed. Then the matter was called to the at- 
tention of a bonding company in San Francisco. That com- 
pany said it would take all of the bonds—$750,000 worth—so 


the district applied to the Capital Issues Committee for an ap- 
proval of this proposed bond sale. This matter has been taken 
up by Senator CHAMBERLAIN, by Senator McNary, and my- 
self, and by other members of our delegation, also by the Idaho 
delegation. We have had it before the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee for about two months. Last Wednesday our application 
was disapproved. When I first took the matter up, several 
weeks ago, I was told by the secretary or the assistant secre- 
tary of the committee that everything looked favorable; that 
they ere waiting for a report from the West from their 
agricultural agent; that they had received telegraphic informa- 
tion that that report was favorable. The next week I was told 
that Secretary McAdoo had issued an order or request for the 
curtailment of all municipal expenditures; that no irrigation- 
district applications for bond issnes would be approved unless 
there were very exceptional circumstances and conditions sur- 
rounding the project. We thought this was an exceptional proj- 
ect, because it was not a new project. It was not a prospec- 
tive project, but it was a going project. We would increase 
the production by 50 per cent on 12,000 acres, put in 10,000 


Lhe 


acres more next year and 10,000 acres the following year. I 
was informed last Wednesday that our application had been 
rejected. I was first told prior to that that it might interfere 


with the liberty-loan drive. Our people do not want to do a 
thing to interfere with war activities or the liberty-loan drive. 
So our people promised, and the bonding company agreed, not 


to resell those bonds until the liberty-loan drive was in the 
clear, but notwithstanding that the application was rejected. 

I was told last Wednesday that one of the reasons was that 
the War Industr’es Board had made a special request that this 
application shouta be rejected so that raw material might be 


conserved. There wi.! be very little raw material used. All 


we need to do this fall is to build a dam, We have the neces- 
sary muterial there on the greund: we will need a little cement 
and we can get that from Utah, and IT so informed the Capital 
Issues Committee. There will be al.vlutely no interference 
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with any of the war activities or with the next liberty-loan 
drive, and it seems to me if we had the proper cooperation, 
the proper harmony between the various departments, that a 
project like this weuld be approved. It has been approved by 
the Reclamation Service. The Director of the Reclamation 
Service sent in the strongest kind of indorsement to the Capital 
Issues Committee. Secretary Lane has twice requested that 
there be an appropriation by the Congress in order to take up 
the work upon this particular project. We do not want to 
interfere with the war-time activities or the next liberty loan, 
yet it seems to me it is a strange anomaly when in the bill under 
consideration $27,000,000 are appropriated cut of the public 
Treasury and $11,000,000 in the bill to be considered next Mon- 
day, all to increase food production, to deny the people in my 
district, the Warm Spring Irrigation District, the right, the 
privilege of going into their own pockets and spending their own 
money in a way that will increase next year wheat production 
by 500,000 bushels, or other food equivalents. 

It seems to me that the various departments lack that har- 
mony, that coordination and cooperation, or articulation, what- 
ever you may wish to call it, that we should have in order to 
increase our food production, when such a project as the Warm 
Springs District is disapproved. You would think that the 
Government would gladly avail itself of this opportunity to in- 
crease food production, especially as it will not cost the Treas- 
ury one cent, whereas the two bills before the House call for 
nearly $40.000,000 out of the Treasury. 

That is not the only anomaly and discrimination to which TI 
wish to direct your attention. The approval of a seven hundred 
and fifty thousand dollar bond issue, not costing the Govern- 
ment one cent, is refused to the people of my district and State. 
This has been a dream of theirs for years, that they shall have 
increased irrigation in this section, that they shall enlarge an 
oasis in a semidesert and raise alfalfa, hogs, wheat, and other 
food products, and they are willing to pay for that out of their 
own pockets, not asking one cent out of the Treasury of the 
United States. That, however, is refused. On the other hand, 
listen to this: Here I have a copy of the Washington Post of 
September 8, with these headlines: 


MeAdoo may lend the B. & M. $20,000,000.—Plans to end New Eng- 
land transportation diflicu! ties. 

I wonder how much raw material that will take. Surely 
more than our little irrigation district. 


It is proposed to take $20,000,000 out of the Treasury of the 
United States, and Secretary McAdoo is willing to advance that 
to the Boston & Maine Railroad. Yet in my district we are de- 
nied the privilege of spending our own money to increase the 
food production. The article says: 

Mr. McAdoo also said he thought he could safely promise that New 
England weuld not see a renewal of the transportation difficulties of the 
past winter. A plan for the rehabilitation of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad with the aid of a loan of $20,000,000 from the Railroad 
Administration was announced by William G. McAdoo. 

How much raw material will that $20,000,000 rehabilitation 
take? 

I shall insert the article from the Washington Post in the 
Reeorp. Here it 
M’ADOO MAY LEND B. & M. TWENTY MILLION-——-PLANS 

TRANSPORTATION DIFFICULTIES. 


is: 
[0 END NEW ENGLAND 


~ 


30STON, September 7. 

A plan for the rehabilitation of the Boston & Maine Railroad, with 
the aid of a loan of $20,000,000 from the Railroad Administration, was 
announced by William G. McAdoo, Director General of Railroads, while 
on a tour of inspection of New England reads to-day. Mr. McAdoo 
also said he thought he could safely promise that New England would 
not see a renewal of the transportation difficulties of the past winter, 
Interest on the money advanced to Boston & Maine, the Director 
General said, would be secured by mortgage bonds and trust funds, 
and approval of substantially all of the stockholders would be neces- 


| sary before the plan could be put into effect. 


“As now presented,” Mr. McAdoo said, “the plan contemplates 
consolidation into one system of the Boston & Maine and its chief and 
proprietary lines, the holders of approximately $39,000,000 guaranteed 
stock of leased lines, receiving tn exchange preferred stock of Boston 
& Maine bearing during five years four-fifths of the olderate of dividends 
and thereafter the present rate of dividends. 


“This arrangement will reduce the fixed charges upon the system 
approximately $2,500,000 per annum, and lay a_needed basis for a 


mortgage securing. en equal terms, all outstanding bends and notes and 
provide a margin for any needed future issues. 

“Tt is chiefly upon the security of bonds secured by such mortgage 
that the Government is now asked to advance approximately $20,000,000 
necessary to carry out the plan of reorganization. 

“Without such reorganization the Boston & Maine and its sub- 
sidiaries will continue to be seriously handicapped in raising funds for 
improvement on the properties absolutely required in the public interest, 

“The Director General has decided to advance the necessary cash of 
about $20,000,000 upon a reasonable interest basis, secured by the merte 
gage bonds and trust funds, the general details to the plan to be, hows 
ever, in all respects satisfactory to the Director General. 

“The Director General will not support the plan unless it 


is ap- 
proved by substantially all of the stockholders affected th reby.”” 
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Furthermore, I wish to state this, that in my opinion the 
Capital Issues Committee has no jurisdiction over this matter. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
That promise to the Boston & Maine Railroad was made two 
days before the Maine election. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes; the Maine election was September 9. 

{1 asked one of the directors of the Capital Issues Committee, 
“What is your authority to pass on this bond issue?” He said 
it is the spirit of the act. I asked him to point out the specific 
languige in this act that gives him any jurisdiction over a po- 
litical subdivision of a State, over a municipal corporation, and 
he admitted to me that there was no specific authority in the 
act, but said it was the spirit of the act. I told him that the 
people of my district, if necessary, would forego their ambition, 
and whether the matter was covered by the language of the 
act or not, we were willing to stop our activities; we were will- 


ing to forego our ambition to build up our country at least | 


while the war was on if that in any way embarrassed, hampered, 
or militated against war activities. 
not see how the sale of $750,000 worth of bonds could in any 
way embarrass the Government. It is an insignificant sum in 
comparison to the $40,000,000 appropriated in these two bills— 
insignificant in comparison to the proposed loan of $20,000,000 
to the Boston & Maine Railroad, and besides it does not come 
from the Treasury of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has expired. 

Mr. SINNOTT. 
utes more. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
minutes more. 

Mr. SINNOTT. 

The 
is co upat 


I ask the gentleman to yield me two min- 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
Here is the language of the act: 


committee may © * & ss upon and determine whether it 

ible with the national Interests that there should be sold 

securities hereafter issued by any person, firm, corporation, 
- 


or association e * 


It takes no lawyer to know that the term “ corporation,” as 
ised in the act, does not embrace a municipal corporation such 
n irrigation district. 
directors of the Capital Issues Committee to give me the reasons 
in writing why this project was turned down. 
courteously, that the act only requires them to find that it is 
not compatible with the national interests. 

I told him I felt that the people in my district were entitled 
to know the reason why this great project was turned down 
and rejected. He promised to write me. That was last Wed- 
nesday. I have not received a word from that day to this as to 
the reason why this project has been turned down except what 
he orally told me. Gentlemen, when we are asked to create 
these committees and commissions we should be more circum- 
spect in the future than we have been in the past. We have actu- 
ally been creating Frankinsteins in our governmental activities 
and departments to arise to plague us. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I will. 

Mr. CRISP. I just want to state to my colleague that I was 
on the Ways and Means Committee that framed the law creat- 
ing the Capital Issues Committee, and my recollection of what 
transpired was that the question came up as to whether this 


as a 


But I could not and can | 
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Last Wednesday I asked one of the | 


He said, very | 


Capital Issues Committee would have control of securities or | 


bonds to be issued by States or subdivisions, and it was agreed, 
and Secretary McAdoo stated, they would not have. 
Mr. SINNOTT. I am glad to have my opinion confirmed by 


the gentleman from Georgia, Judge Crisp, a member of the com- | 


mittee, and a noted jurist before his election to Congress, and I 


shall add that other members of the Ways and Means Committee | 


expressed to me the same view. The whole text of the act 
shows that they have no jurisdiction over municipal or bond 
issues by political subdivisions of a State, but notwithstanding 
that if it is necessary to conduct the war that we should abandon 


this project we are willing to do it, but we certainly are entitled | the successful and vigorous prosecution of the war. 
to have the reasons in writing why a project like this is turned | 


down. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I 
[Mr. VotstTeap]. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairthan, I only desire to ask leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minneseta? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER]. 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota 
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Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, last May a year ago T ad- 
dressed the House at some length on the revenue bill that w: 
then before it. You will remember that at that time the admin- 
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istration’s estimate of the first year’s cost of the war was 
$8,800,000,000. The Ways and Means Committee reported out 


a bill to raise $1,800,000,000 by taxation—a sort of 50-50 propo- 
sition; that is, to raise half by taxation and hali by 
of bonds. 

There were a few 


the sale 


gentlemen in this House, myself among 
them, who thought a much larger sum should and could 
raised by taxation. My reasons for that position were stated 
in my speech of May 14, 1917. We did not get very far then, 
except we did succeed in materially raising the taxes on in- 


be 


comes. In that speech I said in part: 

The chief sources for additional taxes at this time should be from 
the following: 

1. A tax that will take substantially all of the special war profits 


2. Increase the rate of income tax, with a sharp pregression in rates 
as incomes become larger to 100 per cent of all incomes after a 
fixed amount. 

3. High consumption taxes on all luxuries. 


certain 


wv. 

In his special message to Congress, President Wilson, on May 
27, 1918, recommended the same sources for additional taxes in 
the following statement: 

We shall naturally turn, therefore, I sup] 
comes and luxuries. 

The President’s statement is more condensed than mine, but 
he is driving at the same thing that I did over a year before. 

After the revenue bill left the House last May a year ago 
conditions grew worse in Europe, owing to the disintegration of 
Russia. It became evident that we would have to take a larger 
part in the war than was first anticipated. So, by August, 1917, 
the administration raised its estimate of the first year’s cost of 
the war from $3,800,000,000 to nearly $12,000,000,000, exclusive 
of our loans to the allies. The estimate for this year’s cost of 
the war is $24,000,000,000. Last year some gentlemen argued 
that business could not stand to raise more than $1,800,000,00u0 
by taxation. This year these same gentlemen make the same 
assertions about this bill to raise $8,000,000,000. 

I realize as fully as anyone that the taxing power should not 
be carried to the extent of killing off industries and business. 
To successfully prosecute war, industries must be maintained 
at the highest point of efficiency and productivity. Then, too, 
after-the-war conditions must be taken into consideration, so 
when peace comes we can compete with other nations in the 
markets of the world. Unreasonable profits are being made hy 
many as the result of the war. This fact has been repeatedly 
called to the attention of Congress. Profiteering runs “ impu- 
dently rampant” in many industries. The Trade Commission 
in its report to the Senate of June 27, 1918, pointed out many 
flagrant cases of profiteering. Concerning the packers, this re- 
port says: 

However delicate a definition is framed for “ profiteering,” 
packers have preyed upon the people unconscionably. 

We say all kinds of mean things about the “ profiteer,” but 
what does he care, so long as he is ieft undisturbed in the en- 
joyment of his unholy profits? I believe this bill will get some 
of them, and I congratulate the committee on reporting out a 
bill as good as this one. It is a great improvement over the 
one passed by Congress a year ago. We must raise just as 
much of the war’s cost as we possibly can by taxation. To 
raise all the cost of the war by taxation is now impossille. 
The balance will be raised by the sale of bonds to the people. 

The less we finance the war by bonds and the more by taxa- 
tion the sooner will we be relieved from its financial burdens 
after the war. The only time to get war profits is during the 
war. When the war is over that source of revenue will be 
gone. We should take all the war profits over a fair return on 
the investment in that kind of business. 

I supported this bill as I have supported every measure for 
Recently 
Congress placed at the disposal of the administration all the 
manhood of the country from 18 to 45. Now, there should be 
no hesitancy to back those men with every dollar in the coun- 
try. The men at the front who are risking their lives should 


se, to war profits and In- 


these 


| not be required to pay off a tremendous debt when they come 


back, when that debt can be greatly reduced by placing heavy 
taxes on war profits, incomes, and luxuries. 

Although this bill is four times larger than the last one, I 
have not received a single protest against it. The people are 
united in the common purpose to win the war. They want the 
taxes just as high as possible without the destruction of indus- 
try and business. They want every man and every dollar dedi- 
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cated to the accomplishment of a decisive victory over Ger- 
many. [Applause.] 
WAR LEGISLATION. 
Mr. Chairman, my service as a Member of this body began 


March 4, 1915. The BPurepean war had then been raging for 
six months. Our Nation by formal declaration became a bel- 
ligerent April 6, 1917. Since that time I have not cast a single 
partisan vote in this body, nor have I made a single partisan 
utterance in or out of Congress. 

‘The winning of the war is the supreme and paramount issue. 
Vin the war we must and we will. The Nation’s attitude is 
the same as was the attitude of the North during the Civil War. 


Here let me quote words of the immortal Lincoln, June 16, 
1864: 

We accepted this war for an object, for a worthy object, and the war 
will end when that object is ,ittaine ‘d. Under God I hope it will never 


time. * * This war has taken three years. 
we are going through on this line if it takes three 


end until that 
2 Se eee 
years more 


That is the spirit of America to-day—to fight, at whatever 
cost and sacrifice, until the worthy object for which we entered 
the war is attained. We will stand back of our gallant and 
brave boys at the front until German militarism is wiped off 
the face of the earth. ‘The heart of the Nation has but one pur- 
pose, to unite and make triumphant free peoples and free insti- 


tutions over autecracy and militarism. There will be no end 
to this war until that is accomplished. 

Before our entrance into the war I voted for all preparedness 
measures recommended by the War and Navy Departments. 
Every law written on the statute books for the increase of the 
Army and Navy and every dollar appropriated therefor had my 
support. W. Ray Loomis, assistant superintendent of the docu- 
ment room, House of Representatives, has compiled the public 
laws and resolutions for the increase of the Army and Navy of 
the Sixty-fourth Congress with bearing on the trans-Atlantic 
war, which I shall append to my remarks. I voted for every 
one of them. 

Since the war Congress convened, on April 1917, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1918, there have been enacted by Congress, with the 
approval of the President, 89 public resolutions and 210 public 


laws. Of these, 17 public resolutions and 118 public laws are 
classed as war measures. I shall append to my remarks a list 
of the 17 public resolutions, for all of which I voted. I shall 


also append a list of the 118 public laws bearing on or as a 
result of the war, all of which had my support and vote except 
one railroad bill. 

This has been an arduous session. Besides the legislation 
which requires careful study and consideration there is an 
unusual amount of work which falls to the lot of a Congress- 
man, On account of the war a thousand people have come into 
vital contact with the Federal Government where there was one 
before. New questions have arisen, and the people naturally 
turn to their Congressman at Washington, whom they know. 
Scores of complicated questions are pending and new ones con- 
tinually arising. Questions concerning railroads, car shortage, 
operation of mines, labor shortage on farms, Food Administra- 
tion rules, Fuel Administration regulations, and so forth, are 
referred to the Congressman. Almost daily there are requests 
for aid in getting allotments and allowances for the dependents 
of soldiers and sailors. This service is most gladly rendered, 
as it is for the relief of the loved ones of the men who are at the 
front fighting our battles “ over there.” 

Day by day come letters and telegrams for information con- 
cerning the dead, wounded, and missing. Before me are two, 
typical of many: 


, of Company —, Regiment ————, American Ex- 
pediti onary Forces, is by rumor reported either killed or died in a hos- 
pital. Can you find out from the department and wire me at once? 

Some of these rumors upon investigation are unfounded, and 
a word from the War Department to that effect relieves the 
anguish and distress of a parent or a wife and their friends. 
Another: 

We know you are very busy 
know who to ask so we ask you, 
- . ompany 
April and we 
could help us 





We don’t 

Our son 
crossed overseas in 
thought maybe you 


but we need a little nee 
as you are our representative. 
- Infantry, 
haven't heard from him ‘since, and we 
locate him. Please help us if you can. 

This is a part of the individual work which a Congressman 
does most cheerfully for the people of his own district, which 
requires time and vital energy to do, as well as to learn to do 
well. In these times when the choicest blcod of the Nation is 
being spilled, we must remember that the burdens we bear and 
the sacrifices we make are as nothing compared to what our boys 
in Europe are doing and sacrificing for our common country. 
All must work, sacrifice, and suffer. 

The President and Congress have worked together during this 
emergency with a spirit of cooperation and unanimity never 
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before known in the history of the world. The President has 
publicly attested to this upon more than one occasion, the last 
time being May 27, 1918: “I have admired the work of this 
session. The way in which the two Houses of Congress have 
cooperated with the Executive has been generous and admir- 
able.” This spirit should prevail until victory is ours. 

The work of the Navy in this war has been remarkable. The 
achievements of the Navy have silenced all critics. The trans- 
portation of nearly 2,000,000 soldiers over a sea infested with 
deadly submarines, with the loss of so few soldiers, is next to 
the miraculous. The building up of a large Army, too, although 
slow at first, is in keeping with American traditions and Amer- 
ican initiative and genius. Mistakes have been made, it is true; 
but failures, outside of the production of aeroplanes, have 
been few. 

What American heart has not been thrilled by what has oc- 
curred on the west front the past 70 days. It was the initiative 
and courage of American soldiers that turned the tide at Cha- 
teau Thierry and Belleau Woods, and that gave us the victory 
at St. Mihiel. Long will their heroic deeds be remembered by 
all lovers of freedom. The tide has turned and forward and 
onward will be the march of the allied armies until there will 
be possible for all the peoples of this earth governments “ of 
the people, by the people, and for the people.” [Applause.] 
LAWS Or SIxTY-FOURTH Cee WitTH BEARING ON 

AR, 


(Prepared by W. Ray Loomis, assistant superintendent decument room, 
liouse of Representatives.) 


ARMY, 


TRANSATLANTIC 


No. of Law. 


Public, 85. Army reorganization (national defense act). 

Public, 56. Establishing medal of honor rol!. 

Public. 7 7%. Authority to issue supplies to military schools and colleges, 
Public, 69. Increasing cade ots at West Point. 

Public, 92. oe 2 200,000 for National Guard. 

Public, 133, Urgent deficiency appropriations, Army and Navy. 

Public, 191. Military Academy appropriations (1st sess.). 

Public, 242. Army appropriations (1st sess.). 

Public, 309. Appropriations for fortifications. 

Public, 349. Authority to transfer certain retired officers to active list. 
Public resolution, 11, Authority to increase enlisted men for Mexican 


campaign. 
Public resolution, 23. Drafting of militia into Regular Army. 
Public resolution, 32. Relief of homesteaders in Mexican ¢ ampaign. 
Public resolution, 35. Amending national defense act relative to reserve 
officers’ training camps. 
Notrr.—Provision for creation 
bodied in Public, 242. 


of Council of National Defense em- 
NAVY. 

Public, 18. Increasing midshipmen at Annapolis. 

Public, 113. Authority for building two submarines (special type). 

Public, 241. Navai appropriations (1st sess.). 

Public, 391. Naval appropriations (2d sess.). 

Public resolution 56. Appropriating $150,000,000 to speed war prepara- 
tions. 


Puriic RESOLUTIONS ENactepD FroM APRIL 2, 1917, TO SEPTEMBER 1, 
1918, AND CLASSED AS WAR MEASURES, 


No, 1. Declaring war on Germany. (S. J. Res. 1.) April 6, 1917. 

No. 2. Authority to seize enemy vessels. (S. J. Res. 42.) May 12, 
1917. 

No, 3. Authority to Red Cross to erect temporary buildings. (S. J, 
tes. 61.) May 22, 1917. 

No. 4. Permission to War Department to erect buildings on Smith- 
sonian grounds. (H. J. Res. 94.) June 9, 1917. 

No. 5. Relating to eligibility of retired Army engineer officers. (S. 
J. Res, 70.) June 15, 1917, 

No. 6. Excusing soldiers and sailors from assessment work on 
mining claims. (S. J. Res. 33.) July 17, 1917. 

No. 7. Suspending labor requirements of owners of mining claims 
during war. 3. J. Res. 78.) October 5, 1917. 

No, 8. Authorizing land purchases by Ordnance Bureau, War De- 
partment. (H. J. Res, 162.) October 6, 1917. 

No. 9. Declaring war on Austria-Hungary. (8S. J. Res. 111.) De- 
cember 7, 1917. 

No. 10. Extending time for filing applications under soldiers’ in- 
surance act. (S. J. Res. 128.) February 12, 1918. 

No. 11. Allowing applications for war-risk insurance ‘vy so!diers’ 
relatives. (S. J. Res. 133.) April 2, 1918. 

No, 12. Relating to quotas of first-class drafted men. (S. J. Res, 
123.) May 16, 1918 

No. 13. Providing for Army regist-ation and draft of men reaching 
age of 21 years since June 5, 1917. (S. J, Res. 124.) May 20, 1918. 

No. 14. Emergency rent- -profiteering law for District of Columbia, 
(S. J. Res. 152.) May 31, 1918. 

No. 15. For readmission of aliens to United States after discharge 
in foreign service. (H. J. Res, 255.) June 29, 1918 

No. 16. Authorizing transfer of Nobel peace fund of Roosevelt to 
war work, (Il. J. Res, 313.) July 12, 1918. 

No. 17. Wire-control act. (H. J. Res. 309.) July 16, 1918, 
Pcsiic LAws ENACTED rrom Apri 2, 1917, To Serremper 1, 1918, ann 
CLASSED AS Wat: MEASURES. 

No. 1. General deficiency appropriations. (T1. R. 12.) April 17, 1917, 

No. 2. War bonds, seven billions, authority to issue. (H. R. 2762.) 
April 24, 1917 

No. 3. Assignment of Fieet Naval Reserve to active duty. (If. R. 
1771.) April 25, 1917. 

No. 4. For extension of minority enlistments, naval service. (U1. R, 
2008.) April 25, 1917. 

No. 5. Increase of midshipmen at Annapolis. (fl. R. 2339.) April 


25, 1917. 
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No. 6. Increase age limit for officers, Naval Reserve. (H. R. 2340.) 

April 25, 1917. . ee 
No. 7. Relating to foreign enlistments in United States. (H. R 

2893.) May 7, 1917. 

No. 8. Army appropriations. (H.R. 13.) May 12, 1917. 
No. 9. War Army bill, draft and selective service. (H. R. 3545.) 

May 18, 1917. 

No. 10. Relating to enlistments in Naval Reserve Corps. (Hl. R. 

2337.) May 22, 1917. 

No. 11. Increase een strength of Navy and Marine Corps. (H. R. 

$340.) May 22, 191 
No. 12. Military Academy appropriations. (H. R. 14.) May 29, 

1917. 

No. 13. Car-service regulations. (H. R. 328.) May 29, 1917. 

No. 14. War-risk insurance for seamen. (S. 2133.) June 12, 1917. 
No. 15. Issuance of rifles to State troops. (8. 995.) June 14, 1917. 
Ne. 16. Army and Navy deficiency appropriations. (H. R. 3971.) 

June 15. 1917 
No. 17. Suppression of espionage. (H. BR. 291.) June 15, 1917. 

No, 18. Condemnation of land for Army. (8S. 2453.) July 2, 1917. 
No, 19 Aeronautics personnel and appropriations. (H. R. 5326.) 

July 24, 1917. 

No. 20. Authority to acquire aviation training sites, San Diego, Cal. 

(H. R. 4892.) July 27, 1917. 

No. 21. Relief of homesteaders in military or naval service. (8S. 

1811.) July 28, 1917. 

- No. 22. Protection of desert-land entrymen in Army or Navy. (H.R 

$331.) August 1917 
No. 23. For priority of railroad shipments and control of train serv- 

ice. (S. 2356.) August 10, 1917. 

“No. 24. Food-survey authorization. (H. R. 4188.) August 10, 1917. 
No. 25. Food-control authorization. (H. R. 4961.) August 10, 1917. 
No. 26. War bonds, apes for second liberty-loan issue. (H. R. 

5901.) ‘September 24, 

No. 27. Creating scoals ‘board. (8. 2705.) October 1, 1917. 
No. 28. Authority to explore for nitrates and potassium. (S. 2156.) 


Octeber 2, 1917. 


No. 29. War-revenue measure. (H. R. 4280.) October 3, 1917. 

No. 30. Providing repatriation of citizens in armies of allies. (S. 
2633.) October 5, 1917. 

No. 51. Providing for Navy air-station site at Cape May, N. J. (8. 
2437.) October 6, 1917. 

No. 82. Urgent deficiency measure appropriating $5,356,666,016. 
(H. R. 5949.) October 6, 1917. 

No. 33. Allowing dependents to receive pay while absent abroad. (8. 
2883.) October 6, 1917. 

No, 34. Reguleting use of explosives during war. (H. R. 3932.) 
October 6, 1917. 

No. 35. Providing for property lost by seamen. (H. R. 5647.) 
October 6, 1917. 

No. 36. Permission to take public eae affidavits before military au- 
thorities. (H. R. 5082.) October 6, 

No. 87. Permitting coastwise trade - foreign vessels. (H. R. 6175.) 
October 6, 1917. 

No. 88. Providing six. months’ 


gratuity to dependents of deceased 
sailors in Navy. (H. R. 6306.) October 6, 1917. 

No. 89. Providing commissions in Army staff corps and removing age 
limits of Reserve Corps officers requiring discharge. (H. R. 6350.) 
October 6, 1917. 


Ne. 40. Extending liquor and me i sections of Army draft law 
to sory. (H, R. 6362.) October 6, 1917. 

No. Prescribing court-martial procedure in Navy (H. R. 6363. 
October <, 1917. 
. No. 42. Appointing chaplains at large in Army. (8S. 2527.) October 
, 1917. 

No. 43. Preventing publication of military inventions. (8S. 2531.) 
October 6, 1917. 

No. 44. Relating to Medical and Dental Corps. (H. R. 4897.) 


October 6, 1917 


No. 45. Fixing 40 cents as commutation price for rations in Navy. 
(UH. R. 5646.) October 6, 1917. 

No. 46. Establishing new ratings for enginemen, blacksmiths, etc., in 
Navy. (H. R. 5648.) October 6, 1917. 

No. 47. Distribution of Cavalry units in Army, providing for. (H. R. 
5918.) October 6, 1917. 

No. 48. Providing military and naval insurance. (H. R. 5723.) 


October 6, 1917. 


No. 49. Regulating trading with enemy. (H. R. 4960.) October 6, 


1917. 

No. 50. Increasing Naval Academy enrollment. (H. R. 6967.) De- 
cember 20, 1917. 

No. 51. Authority for absence of homesteaders during war for farm- 
labor requirements. (S, 2334.) December 20, 1917. 

No. 52. Authority to call Philippine forces into war service. (Hl. R. 
7697.) January 26, 1918 

No. 53. Anthority for marines to serve under Dominican Republic. 
‘(S. 3006.) February 11, 1918. 

No. 54. Providing for bousing and lands for shipyard and munition 
workers. (8. 389.) March 1, 1918. 

No. 55. (H. R. 6361.) 


Civil-rights law for soldiers and sailors, 
March 8, 1918. | 
No. 56. Authority to grant furloughs in Army for agricultural and 


other necessary pursuits. (S. 3471.) March 16, 1918 

No. 57. Day.ight-saving law. (8. 1854.) March 19, 1918. 
| Ne. 58. Railroad-control law. (S. 3752.) March 21, 1918. 

No. 59. Urgent-deticiency appropriations (second of session). (H. R. 
9867.) March 28, 1918. 

No. 60. Permitting shipment of petroleum on vessels. (8S. 1546.) 
March 29, 1918 

No. 61. Providing disposal of effects of deceased sailors, (S. 3129.) 
March 29, 1918. 

No. 62. To nay Navy firemen additional 33 cents per diem. (S. 3130.) 
March 29, 1918 

No. 63. To pay gun pointers and captains in Navy while absent. (5. 
3445.) March 29, 1918 

No. 64. Authority to appoint officers, Philippine Scouts. (fl. R. 
9571.) March 80, 1918. 

No. 65. Restoring discharged vane men to former grades if dis- 
charged to accept commissions. (H. R. 9903.) March 30, 1918. 
“ Bie. Bt. Aufnanity to discharge recalcitrant Navy officers. (S. 3404.) 

pril 

No. 67. Reducing instruction period at Naval Academy to three years. 


(8. 8401.) Apri: 2, 1918, 
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No. 68. Third liberty loan authorization. (H. R. 11123.) April 
918. 
* No. 69. War Finance Corporation law. (8S. 3714.) Apri! 5, 1918, 

No. 70. To appoint additional Assistant Secretaries of War. (H. R. 
9352.) April 6, 1918. 

No. 71. Regulating pay of retired chief warrant officers, Navy. (S, 
3400.) April 10, 1918. 

No. 72. Relating te condemnation of land for nitrate and munition 
plants. (S. 3994.) April 11, 1918. 

No. 73. Providing for quarters for officers in field or abroad. (S, 
3863.) April 16, 1918. ‘ 

No. 74. Delegating powers for suppression of espionage among 
women enemy aliens. (H. R. 9504.) April 16, 1918. 

No. 75. Relating to military training in colleges and to Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. (S. 3528.) April 17, 1918. ) 

No. 76. Allowing indemnities to France for damages caused by Amer- 
ican forces. (H. R. 9901.) April 18, 1918. 

No. 77. Preventing imterference with use of homing pigeons. (s. 
3980.) April 19, 1918. 

No. 78. Sabotage law, preventing destruction of war materials, etc, 
(S. 383.) April 20, 1918. 

No. 79. To pay traveling expenses in Army when “on duty under 
competent orders.” (H. R. 9163.) April 20, 1918. 

No. 80. To promote officers temporarily when fillimg vacancies of 
officers to higher grades in Regular Army. (H. R. 9902.) April 20, 
1918. 

No. 81. For transportation of shipyard employees. (S. 3388.) April 
22, 1918. 

No. 82. Silver coinage law. (S. 4292.) Apri! 23, 1918. 

No. 83. Appropriating $1,000,000 for ordnance testing in Navy. 
(Hi. R. 10783.) April 26, 1918. 

No. 84. Relating to naturalization laws and giving citizenship to 
aliens in Army. (H. R. 3132.) May 9, 1918. 

No. 85. Authority to sell war supplies to any person or allied nation. 
(S. 38063.) May 10, 1918. 

No. 86. Relating to crews of vessels. (S. 1545.) May 11, 1918. 

No. 87. Fixing age limits at Naval Academy. (S. 3402.) May 14, 
1918. 

No. 88. Authority for housing for war needs. (H. R. 10265.) May 
16. 1918. 

No. 89. Amending espionage act to prevent interference with conduct 
of war. (H. R. 8753.) May 16, 1918. 

No. 90. Amending war-risk act for soldiers and sailors. (H. R. 
11245.) May 20, 1018. 

No. 91. Authorizing President to reorganize Government depart- 
ments, bureaus, and agencies. (S. 3771.) May 20, 1918, 

No. 92. Permitting banks to contribute to Red Cross. (8. 3911.) 
May 22, 1918. 

No. 93. Passport-regulation law to require rizid restrictions fa 
a from or entry to country during war. (H. R. 10264.) May 
oe € 

No. 94. Postponing enforcement of alley-housing law in District of 
Columbia until after war. (H. R. 11628.) May 23, 1918. 
aeaa 95. For prohibition in Hawaii during war. (S. 4935.) May 23, 
918, 

No. 96. Providing for appointment of one Army chaplain to every 
1,200 soldiers. (S. 4409.) May 25, 1918. 

No. 97. Additional urgent deficiency appropriations. (H. R. 12280.) 
June 4 191%. 

No. 98. Requiring numbering and recording of undocumented vessels, 
(S. 1549.) June 7, 1918. 

No. 99. Aids to navigation. (H. R. 11284.) June 20, 1918. 

No. 100. Amending war-risk insurance act for soldiers. (S. 4482), 
June 25, 1918. 
me 101. Rebabilitation of disabled soldiers. (S. 4557.) June 27, 
wae 102. Military Academy appropriations. (Dl. R. 11185.) June 27, 

No. 103. Naval appropriations. (H. R. 10854.) Juiy 1, 1918. 

No. 104. Fortifications and munitions appropriations. (H. R, 12541), 
July 8, 1918. 

No. 105. Protecting uniforms of friendly nations. (H. R. 11247.) 
July 8, 1918 
aa 106. General deficiency appropriations. (H. R. 12600.) July 8, 
oa 107. Fourth liberty loan authorization. (H.R. 12580.) July 9, 

No. 108. Army appropriations. (H.R, 12281.) July 9, 1918. 


No. 109. Providing marine insurance for foreign vessels operated by 
Shipping Board. (H. R. 11048.) July 11, 1918 


No. 110. Amending shipping act as to controlling interests of mer- 
chant vessels (H.R. 12100.) July 15, 1918 

No. 111. Granting powers for regulation of ocean freight rates and 
for requisitioning of vesseis. (H. R. 12099.) July 18, 1918. 

No. 112. Authorizing importation of Red Cross articles free of duty, 
(B. RB. 12704.) August 31, 1918. 

No. 113 Extending draft ages below 21 and above 51 years to in- 
clude all between ages of 18 and 45 years. (H.R. 12731.) August 51, 


1918, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rorgrns]. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks, and to also ask that I 
may not be interrupted in the limited time which has been given 
me. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

gentleman from 
hears none. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to devote 
which is given me this afternoon to discussing the unfair distri- 
bution of war encampments and war activities between the 
States of the North and the Seuth, and to make some comments 
upon the preparation that Pennsylvania has made and the work 
this great Commonwealth is carrying on in aiding the Federal 
Government in the prosecution of this great war. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to invite the attention of the Members 
of the House to what I consider as unfair discrimination against 


Is there objection to the request of the 
Pennsyivania? [After a pause.] The Chair 


the time 
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the great State of Pennsylvania, which I have the honor in 


| 


| 


part to represent in this Congress, in the matter of the distri- | 
bution of war encampments and war industrial plants and the | 


resulting expenditures of money in the States wherein these 
war activities are located. I make no invidious comparisons 
when I say of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and her citl- 
zens that there may be other States that are as loyal and other 
people that are as thoroughly backing the administration in 
this war, but there are none that are doing more toward winning 
this war. 
MEN FURNISHED IN THE ARMY. 

When the first registration was made in Pennsylvania under 
the selective-draft law, June 5, 1917, 860,000 men registered, 
and when the law was amended, permitting those who have at- 
tained the age of 21 to register on the 5th of June, 1918, 60,759 
ndditional young men registered, bringing the total registration 
up to 920,759. Of these 215,000 were placed in class 1. Under 
the man-power bill there were registered on the 12th of Septem- 
ber, 1918, 1,100,000 additional men, which brings the total regis- 
tration in Pennsylvania of men available for military service up 
tu the stupendous number of 2,020,759. From this number Penn- 
sylvania has actually sent into the military service in this war 
up to September 12, 1918, as follows: 


Keystone Division (Twenty-eighth Division) _-..--.----._-- 27, 500 
Machine-gun battalion (Rainbow Division) ---..-..-----___ 750 
De JOINT... «oi nissegsennn seiatndesineiedpetinaiaeadtaaia tania ees ce 80, 000 
ete ONE MATIN .......q bn <ccnicnkncecéumnnhewanainien 15, 000 
Selective service of drafted men_............. sienna 183, 748 

I 6 xsccgcase thasalin ms aveiab uation araeipn as avasnaseniatinarbaiinientamnegsineete 306, 998 


and will between September 12 and October 1S, 1918, send 14,497 
additional, or furnish to the Nation a total of 321,495 men for 
our Army to battle for the freedom of the world. 

The Tenth Pennsylvania, now the One hundred and tenth 
United States Infantry, along with the One hundred and ninth 
and One hundred and eleventh, all from Pennsylvania, fought in 
the battle of Chateau Thierry from the last week in June to the 
9th of August and succeeded in driving the Germans back across 
the Vesle, a distance of 24 miles, losing more than one-fourth of 
their men killed, wounded, and missing. These troops have by 
their bravery and fighting ability won immortality, shed lustre 
on American arms, and turned the tide of victory in favor of 
the allies. 

MONEY FURNISHED. 

In the matter of furnishing funds Pennsylvania yields to no 
other State in friendly rivalry in this respect. The legislature 
appropriated $5,000,000 to be expended by a commission, of 
which the governor is the head, on war activities, and her citi- 
zens have oversubscribed their allotment of each of the three 
liberty loan bond issues already made. In the matter of rais- 
ing funds for the Red Cross, Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Knights of Columbus, Hebrew Association, and other war chari- 
ties all of these funds have been oversubscribed when asked for 
by those concerned in raising these charitable gifts, and the 
plans are now well laid for the fourth liberty loan, which will 
be oversubscribed promptly, as has been done in each of the 
three previous bond issues. [Applause.] 

REVENUES PAID TO THE UNITED STATES GOVEKNMENT. 

For the fiscal year 1918 Pennsylvania has paid into the United 
States Treasury under the war-revenue bills the stupendous sum 
of $495,889,801.05, being an increase of 11.8 per cent over the 
amount paid in 1917. This splendid sum is 17.5 per cent of the 
total revenue of the entire country for the year 1918. I may, 
therefore, be pardoned for expressing as a citizen of Pennsyl- 
vania my feeling of gratification at this splendid showing of the 
money contributed and men furnished to the Union in the prose- 
cution of this world war. 

While the citizens of Pennsylvania have furnished all these 
men and stand ready to furnish more, and have subscribed and 
donated these vast sums of money and are ready to subscribe 
and donate all that may be required in the future, out of a pure 
sense of patriotic duty to the Union in this time of need. and 
seek no reward other than the consciousness of duty performed, 
yet we have been differentiated against and slighted by those 
in charge of the prepsration for war in the matter of the loca- 
tion of encampments for the training of troops and war indus- 
tries to such an extent that it seems to me that attention should 
be directed to what really appears to be unjust and unfair 
discrimination against my native State. 

Neither Pennsylvania nor her citizens have complained, but 
a sense of fair play and just treatment compels me to call at- 
tention to the fact that in the matter of the location of camps 
for the training of troops and the various activities for the 
preparations for war which are strictly under Government con- 
trol Pennsylvania has been slighted, avoided, and not given just 
and fair recognition, 





In these remarks no reference is made to naval activities, 
because such might give information to the enemy, and the loca- 
tions of these are generally controlled by harbor facilities, labor 
conditions, and special circumstances, but the matter of war 
activities and the location of encampments has already been 
nade public, 

The War Department issues maps, giving the places where 
these are; railroad companies advertise them, and they are 
not in any way secret, and it is therefore no breach of con- 
fidence whatever to call the attention of the public and of 
this House to the injustice and sectional bias that have been 
exercised by those who have located these war activities. 
LOCATION OF ENCAMPMENTS AND WAR ACTIVITIES BY AUTHORITY OF THD 

SECRETARY OF WAR, 

The General Government has expended approximately $691,- 
886,000 in establishing encampments for the training of troops 
and emergency war plants for the manufacture of war materials 
within the limits of the United States. Of this stupendous 
sum Pennsylvania has received a little over $8,893,732, which 
expenditure has been made at the following places and in the 
following sums: ! 

Supply depot and warehouses, Middletown, $1.413,000. 

Temporary aviation barracks, Essington, $5,732. 

Hospital Corps, Allentown (not large; not obtainable). 

Tank service, Gettysburg (small; not obtainable). 

No reference is made to the proposed ordnance plant to be 
located near Pittsburgh, which is not constructed strictly for 
the present war, since it will not be finished for several years. 

This very small expenditure of war funds in Pennsylvania is 
unfair and rank discrimination against my native State. The 
large State military camping ground at Mount Gretna, which 
the Regular Army have used on many occasions and which is 
now available for the use by the National Government without 
cost, is unoccupied. The vast areas of State-owned lands that 
could be used at small cost by the General Government for 
aviation fields, Artillery training camps, and general Infantry 
training purposes have not been used or occupied to any ex- 
tent, except one gun range which has been established in a 
limited way and little used. 

Certainly Pennsylvania has not been passed up, slighted, and 
ignored because she has failed to do her part; it must then be 
for partisan or sectional reasons. 

This brief investigation, brought about by the discrimination 
against Pennsylvania in the matter of the location of war ac- 
tivities and industries, has led me to iook beyond that State 
and take a general view of the whole country for the purpose 
of ascertaining how other States and sections of the country 
have fared when it came to locating encampments for the train- 
ing of troops and war industries for the preparation of war, 
with the resultant distribution of funds expended in the com- 
munities where these are placed. It is very evident that Penn- 
sylvania has probably fared worse than any other State, taking 
into account its size and importance, but it is also readily 
apparent that the North has received scant consideration in 
these matters and that the vast majority of these activities are 
located in 16 Southern States, and into these States the Federal 
Treasury has and is pouring a steady stream of gold, that is 
distributed among these encampments and war activitiés and ulti- 
mately reaching the pockets of the inhabitants of these States. 

Dividing the States into two groups, I find that 16 Southern 
States have received from the General Government in the way 
of initial expenditures for the establishment of cantonments and 
strictly war activities the stupendous sum of $490,306,991.34. 
These States and the amount received by each are as follows: 


AIADSMS, 2.2222 cnc cwcm eco occenscesonsscusabeossa $61, 386, 145. 36 
Fe IN os recip teste en ionesttisialibn catia tits niall aidan tidied 15, 409, 572, 56 
SI ss coscitge tice ences vsishieveens oh dip ete tin ahaiees Suh alibbatticia inked adbas 7, 278, 201. v4 
I a cae tesmigtiglink salt emilee ctbeiniivak vt Ah tiie leinaislidlst iia Tatdihn wilh 28, 710, 845. 83 
SI stay cs ta:tsip: irae corer cincacnenmnah inn teenie en Ei ingn- taal anakee 8, 375, 239. 90 
OTN. wlaisinne one tr einisin tide ms lbtitien mihi thins meallieitaainasential 6, 240, 474. 65 
Es een gctnseustnticetnaniipesteibtiedwasetdindyin dhistgabecinubimivaze 39, 187, 441. 87 
I I pence co cnsengih <n ctpegiiainp ais mes mathe thieh le Wie ltd ali lpedipeetly 5, 544, 514. 92 
i A a EN ae ae Se a Ee 4, 007, 545. 86 
North Carolina 4, 518, 761. 39 
CN anak... i tietin vinci ny aedinen ninandlbibinale eis 5, 174, 646. 07 
South Carolina 19, 045, 284. 95 
SPST. sa. ckatenictigthenteanninin iniibaiaenams iii 76, 672, 100. 00 


32, 652, 744. 11 
176, 103, 472. GL 


ee eta ie eet eae 490, 306, 991. 34 


This is but a small part of the money that has been and is 
being expended by soldiers and the friends of soldiers in each 
State around these encampments, and of the amount for salaries 
and the wages, the monthly pay roll being about $1,500,000, 
that is being constantly poured into these favored Southern 
States by the Federal Treasury. 

An analysis of the purpose for which these vast sums have 
been expended in these Southern States in the light of their 
political complexion is most interesting. 
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The State of Alabama, that has a solid Democratic delega- 
tion in Congress, has been taken care of by the Secretary of 
War by the location of four camps and two industrial plants, 
with an original expenditure of $61,386,145.36, and by a con- 
tinued flow of gold into that State that is passing from the 
Federal Treasury to these places since the date of their estab- 
lishment. 

Arkansas, also with a solid Democratic delegation in both 
Houses of Congress, has received the establishment of three 
encampments and one picric-acid plant at a cost of $15,409,572.56, 
with the resultant benefits that arise therefrom. 

Georgia, also with a solid Democratic delegation in Congress, 
is favored with seven military encampments and an acid plant, 
originally costing $7,000,000, or a total expenditure for these 
war activities of $28,710,845.85. 

South Carolina, that also has a solid Democratic delegation in 
both Houses of Congress, has been favored with five en- 
campments, upon which the Government originally expended 
$19.045,284.95. 

Tennessee has been favored with an original expenditure in 
this respect of $76,672,100. 

Texas, the State that rarely, if ever, sends a Republican to 
Congress, seems to have been especially favored, for here the 
Secretary of War has bestowed the Nation’s benevolence with a 
lavish hand, and established 25 military camps in this State, 
upon which the Government expended originally $32,652,744.11. 
The flow of gold from the Treasury into Texas breaks out in 
25 prolifie springs in various parts of the State. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. No; I can not yield; I have not the time. 

Virginia and West Virginia come in for an expenditure of 
$176.103,472.61, no doubt accounted for by Virginia’s political 
loyalty to the Democratie Party. 

North Carolina, solidly Democratic, has one encampment 
already established, at Charlotte, upon which the Government 
originally expended $4,518,761.39. Another-is being completed 
at Fayetteville. I presume it will be called Camp Simmons in 
honor of the senior Senator from that State, whose intluence, 
it is claimed, secured its establishment. 

In connection with this encampment we are able to give the 
reason why these military cantonments and war activities are 
located in the South, and this reason is political. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. No; I will not yield. 

Senator SrmMons is a candidate for reelection in the State of 
North Carolina. He has advertised thronghout the State that 
he is in favor of 35-cent cotton, the location of military canton- 
ments in his native State, and the establishment of a Govern- 
ment munition belt. 

To quote with reference to the Fayetteville encampment: 

* SENATOR SIMMONS IS GIVEN LARGE SHARE OF CREDIT FOR THE CAMP— 
HIS TALK WITH MR. BAKER PROBABLY DECIDED THE MATTER—RIESOLU- 
TIONS FROM FAYETTEVILLE THANKING SENATOR PRESENTED.” 

“ Secretary King, of the Fayetteville Chamber of Commerce, brought 
to Washington to-day resolutions adopted at a recent meeting of that 
organization, thanking Senator Simmons for the part he played in 
landing an Army camp at Fayetteville.” 

Thus it appears that political influence, working on Sec- 
retary of War Baker, has succeeded in having him establish 
a military camp at Fayetteville, in North Carolina, in July 
of this year, during a political contest for Senator in that State 
and more than a year after all the other great encampments 
had been located. It is fair to assume, therefore, that these 
same influences have brought about the establishment in the 
Southern States of the great preponderance of military encamp- 
ments and the expenditure of these vast sums of money for war 
activities. This does not seem to indicate that “ politics is 
adjourned” when the “loaves and fishes” are being dis- 
tributed. 


The average cantonment accommodates from 25,000 to 40,000 
men at $380 per month, and the pay roll would be from $750,000 
to $1,200,000. Adding the officers’ salary would bring the 
amount up to one million or to one and one-half million per 
month that is distributed in each encampment. Even though all 
the encampments are not so large as this, it can be readily seen 
what streams of gold these encampments are distributing in the 
Southern States. 

In sharp contrast with these expenditures in the Southern 
States is the expenditure for like activities in 14 Northern 
States, where most of the money in the North has been ex- 
pended, because there are many Northern States where ne 
encampments or activities exist at all, and which States usually 
send a solid Republiean delegation to Congress. 

Let us examine these briefly. I find in these 14 Northern 
States the Federal Government has expended for like war pur- 
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poses only $200,559,222.01, which money has been disbursed as 
follows: 


a ee ee ee ee re 
IIE. Sa nccbiciten cnenonaanhion Nee en ros 11, 878, 150. 11 
DI fecal ie  klna aaa al ala HS2, 000. 00 
Ss aT Se ee ne 9,518, 975. 3S 
SIRT 0, 0022 rT ees batalla aaiadiaalcsaenn ~ 11,611,998. 31 
a ae 11, 480, S37. 87 
Se 18, 165, 178. 56 


SN celica. Sat cepa eiesdnlaencaps siippeteacepligian es Renaninia akin el 


549, 266. 00 


Sy IU is iin nisiindciclanadeaaiindbabbibiniiamanimeniiains . 51, 103, 884. 79 
EE ee a See ee eae eis dew eet een 17, 818, 965. 30 
SE ES EE ee Sane eae ee ee ae anana Oty bie Oee. OF 
ea ss cencamimiiete tai ita cn 8, *03, 732, 00 
I a Sains taean SS a ia iieaehidiinia aa 1U8, S25, 13 
FU  ceeichuananciils 8, 750, €47. 68 
a a 200, 559, 222. OL 

Iowa has one encampment, upon which the Government 
has expended $9,518,975.36. Indiana has one encampment, 


upon which the Government has expended only $582,000. Kan- 
sas has one encampment, upon which there has been expended 
$11,611,998.31. This is at a permanent post known as Fort 


Riley. Massachusetts has one encampment, upon which has 


been expended $11,480,837.87. Michigan has two eneamp 
ments and two acid plants, upon which has been expended 


$18,165,178.56. Nebraska has a balloon school and an avia- 
tion field, upon which there has been expended only $549,- 
266. New Jersey has one encampment, one embarkation camp, 
and one radio laboratory, upon which has been expended $20,- 
976,268.79 ; and one powder plant, upon which has been expended 
$7,000,000; and four loading and assembling plants at the sea- 
ports, upon which there has been expended $30,127,816.79. Ohio 
has one training camp, three flying fields at Dayton, and a nitrate 
plant at Cincinnati, on all of which has been expended $36,- 
116,364.04. Pennsylvania has a supply depot at Middletown, on 
which there has been expended $1,400,000; temporary barracks 
for aviation at Essington, on which has been expended $5,700; 
and a tank-service camp at Gettysburg, and the Medical Corps 
at Allentown, which expenditures it was impossible to get, but 
which have been quite small, and a smokeless powder plant 
and nitrate plant upon which has been expended $8,893,732. 
The State of Vermont has one encampment, located at old Fort 
Ethan Allen, on which was expended $108,823.13. In New York 
are located the embarkation encampments for the whole country, 
which could only be established at this port, from which nearly 
all the soldiers sail en route to Europe, yet there has onl; 
been expended at or near this great port $17,593,965.30. 

This analysis of the expenditures in the North shows conclu- 
sively that political influence has been brought to bear on the 
Secretary of War, and that he bas not only made these expendi- 
tures for political reasons but for sectional purposes also; and 
if the present political influence is to continue to control the 
location of encampments no doubt some of these which are 
now located in the North will be abandoned and new ones estab- 
lished in their stead in the South, like the Fayetteville can- 
tonment, and that the other war activities will be further con- 
centrated in the South. Each time an administration Senator is 
up for reelection or a Democratic candidate for Congress is in 
danger of defeat we may expect to see a cantonment established 
in his district to help along the political fortunes of some admin- 
istration Democrat. 

Another matter should be noted in this connection. Not only 
are the Northern States furnishing men greatly in excess of 
those furnished by the South to fight this war, but the Northern 
States are paying in by far the greatest part of the 
tax, which is the chief source of financial support of the 
eral Government at this time. For convenience and 
tion let us contrast the amount of revenue received from the 
same two groups of States among which we have shown that 
the Secretary of War bas distributed, so inequitably and un- 
justly, the public money for war activities 

The Revenue Commissioner on September 14, 
his report showing the amount of taxes collected for the current 
fiscal year from the various States of the Union. The States 
enumerated in group 1 have paid into the Federal Treasury in 
round figures income tax as follows: 


income 
Fed- 


tnt 
intorma.- 


1918, issued 


Group No. f. 
Alabama  - obaa 
Arkansas ad bh TOO. ooo 
TIT: cn Sie cceeicacenineataaligalel oi a i 4, 600, 000 
(reorgia — = ce ee eS 16, 200, COU 
Kentucky_ sap etn erinenb Gah ehh cpcenpcas hs tense stares pain ip ae as dah Aca dae teased impatient 20, 960, OOO 
I inst cic eniadichidaoatens ated daa ah Aeeameaioaelieet atc eee ae cain he Tee, Coe 
Mary a a i ai a 40, 000, 600 
I a a a aN $, 900. Ou 
EE EE ee aa a ae 1, 800, 000 
North Carolina_ 0, 200, 000 
Oklahoma —_-__-- 8, 200. O00 
South Carolina 7, 800, 0UU 


$18, 200, 500 
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Oa scans cin esieisnns ek csinscces ties bine encanta ig tesla $14, 100,000 
Tex: I oes a a iad ea 40, 300, 000 
Virginia sci tein wei ec ei ca eae ea 21, 400, 000 
West V irginia- ks ian tu tsiecitdheaaiehaaleainletnigheapapnindaninticeaitimanaiais 45, 500, 000 

PIII, :cscsncessaedeswsct ens deestheelapteemieieiasicegiae italiana eadtiaiatiaaies ied 291, 600, 000 


With this modest sum, contrast the stupendous amount of 
money collected from the States designed as group 2, which 
States paid into the Federal Treasury $2,190,000,000, as follows: 

Group No. 2 


I cine snssiertteiuiccsiinitiencinitiis sealants lalate amelie atic $76, 600, 000 
Illinois__-—-~ <select niece eae 275, 500, 000 
IDI nein axscncasiccendiranecsnsamamndidinatiiainaphcithtianiiesiniinsaetsalia tel intial te 29, 000, 000 
UNI c:cicdecinscn:-em>em ain averscnsinintnstasitaeectiaalaeinieiapellaanatiaieambiinmaitinmal tank atts nate 14, 900, 000 
TIN ..snssn:4 ss snipe Pamala ii tae tania Td 25, 900, 000 
IC ia iat eh a ee 166, 600, 000 
NIN <. .«:ccinhtninttsiainitinnnhdeaginialiitaedandinannaadiliamniadadten tibia iassa tet u 71, 000, 000 
I ical iat iit ie it haat la 11, 000, 000 
OIE NOT os sid exe astuleg S scunin aside ahiinine iene she cocina 71, 000, 000 


New York 689, 200, 000 


Ohio il a ea i ete iit ea a 241, 000, 000 
Vennsylvs ke ee ee ee ee eee 495, 800, 000 
Vermont ee eA ee ne 3, 500, 000 
SO aati aii ad ate aal ak chad eaten Pia adebaates 19, 300, 000 

I cisiaesstgcaittiansusiitepciianein lanes teadlicisibtttacemmtaaiiiaimamamitaa a iiiaiiaia a 2, 190, 300, 000 


It is therefore established by these authentic figures beyond 
the peradventure of a doubt that not only is the North furnish- 
jug the great preponderance of the money and men to fight this 
war, but that it has received scant consideration, indeed, from 
the Secretary of War in the acknowledgment of these invaluable 
services in the distribution of war activities. 

This amply demonstrates the truth of the assertion made by 
one of the well-known Democrats from the South in Congress 
that “they expected to get the men and the money from the 
North to fight this war.” 

I append to these remarks two tables in explanation and 
proof of the statements above given: Table No. 1 shows the 
location of the cantonments and various war industrial plants 
referred to and the amount of money expended on each. Table 
No. 2 gives in detail the amount of income tax collected for 
the current fiscal year from the various States of the Union. 

Nothwithstanding this unfair treatment of the North and 
the sections of the country from whence come Republican Rep- 
resentatives to Congress, the Republican Party will continue 
to support the administration as it has in the past in the pros- 
ecution of this war to a successful and victorious conclusion 
with unanimity and patriotic devotion. [Applause.] Nothing 
will deter it from this. Republican support of the administra- 
tion at all times can be relied upon. I do not accuse any per- 
son or party of disloyalty. There are no disloyal Members of 
Congress, yet it ts fair to state in justice to the record of the 
Republican Party tn the Sixty-fifth Congress that the three 
vitnl laws demanded by the administration as essential to the 
prosecution of this war against the Imperial German Govern- 
ment and her allies were all enacted under Republican leader- 
ship and against the pretest of the Democratic chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs that hud charge of these laws 
and many members of that party. These bills are: 

1. Selective-draft law. 
>, Quota or classification bill, 

3. Man-power act. 

Without these three laws on the statute books the adminis- 
tration would be greatly impeded, tf not practically prevented 
from organizing our Army and successfully prosecuting this 
wir. In fact, our whole military organization, which is the 
wonder and admiration of the world, and which is striking 
terror to the very heart of Imperial Germany, rests on these 
three fundamental laws, and for their enactment the Repub- 
lican Party claim and are entitled to full credit for leadership. 

The Republican Party bas thus waived all desire for political 
advantage during this war and “hus placed country above 
purty,” and while it does feel a grievance at the unjust treat- 
ment it and the Northern States of the Union have received at 
the hands of the Secretary of War, at the instance of the ma- 
jority party, yet nothing will deter or prevent the Republicans 
from their continued undivided and enthusiastic support of the 
administration in all legislation asked for in the prosecution 
of this war for liberty against Germany and her allies, and 
this support will continue until complete victory is won and a 
lasting peace attained. [Applause.] 

Location and cost of National Army camps, National Guard camps, 


officers’ training campe, aviation ficlds, ctc., and Government indus- 
trial plants, built since the outbreak of the war. 


t 


GROUP 1, 


Alabama: 
Camp McClellan (National Guard), Anniston____ $4, 746, 504. 28 
Camp Sheridan (National Guard), Montgomery__ 3, 227, 541. 08 


Taylor field (aviation), Montgomery 


812, 100. 00 
Repair depot (aviation), Montgomery 


600, 000. 00 


v, 386, 145. 36 
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Alabama—Continued. 
Industrial plants: 


Sheffield No. 1 (nitrate of ammonia)_...___~ $12, 190, an0 00 
Muscle Shoals (nitrate of ammonia)_...____ 40, GUO, OO0..00 
I TI a ettrceceti cise bhiniectatiticidh npemtdiclnndhiant “¢ 1, 386,145. 36 
Arkansas: Dy 
Camp Pike (Nationat Army), Little Rock.____ We 10, 487,.:°99. 37 
Fort Legan H. Roots (officers’ training camp) _—___ 109, G83. 19 
Eberts field (aviation), Lonoke _...-...._-______ $12 149, OD 
ic sectictieenttnteiaiinaiicas aarti ites ee Digna demain 7. “409, 572. 56 
Industrial plants: Picric acid, Little Rock_______ 4, 000, G00, 00 
== z 
I ON a icciccstnicicieiticitbiciy stot cca caailniellp 15, 409, 572. 36 


Florida : 
Camp Joseph FE. Johnston (quartermaster canton- 
ment), Jacksonville_____-____ 5, G54, 001. 24 





Carlstrom Field (aviation), Me eeahe 812, 100, O00 
Dorr Field (aviation), teoeaiee PERE PEC TEI $12, 160. 00 
Fs san scented tinipnily Sitesi tithipecen via beticeiabanicascata net B58, 201. 24 

Georgia: f 
Camp Gordon (National Army), Atlanta... 8, -_ 720. 80 
Camp Hancock (National Gu: ule Augusta_.._.. , 65, 0 71. 44 
Camp Wheeler (National Guard), Macon --..--. , 441, 980. 17 


Fort McPherson (officers’ training camp) —- 

Fort Oglethorpe (originally built for medic ‘al offi- 
I er ol dia cea adie 

Souther Field (aviation camp and warehouse), 


667, 032. 10 


4, 719, 931. 34 





Ameritas... eid eenth inate 1, 212, 100. 00 
Equipment building, , Fort. Ogiethorpe_____...___. 2, 000. 00 
IIIT x/sictein insinuate tiligcitniaen ss diniaidisuniidianinlinaniiaaalt 21, 710, ‘R45 ». 85 

Industrial plants: Picric acid, Brunswick ~~~ 7, 000, 000. 00 
ON IS ccc sttrlachseciceiaaitabitiatigia tated 28 » 710, 845. 85 

Kentucky : ees 96s Le 
Camp Taylor (National Army), Louisville__..___ 8, 875, 2 239. 90 
Louisiana: ti int. a 
Camp Beauregard (National Guard), Alexandria_ 8, 973, 874. 65 


Gerstner Field (aviation), Lake Charles____---~ 


I iar iahiasandlialicniicinctth tenance cantatas iaatiaa ala 


2, 266, G00 ‘00 


6 6, 240, a 4. 65 





Maryland: 


Camp Meade (National Army), Annapolis Junc- 


I oiaictctiaateaiinamnn slain tinea tinees lineata iene een menaaen 12 535, 853, 65 
Tnited States Proving Groun d, Aberdeen-_---_-___ 15 », 468, 766, 22 
Indianhead Proving Ground. _...---....--.-- nahi 1, 100, 000. 00 

MU sp cicsscnconlineaeinidhctgrinsinceiigetipiinccsiemmapaaiianipdndiiineniaiial ~ 29, 104, 619 87 


industri ul plants: 
Nitrate of ammonia, Perryville____-~- ah 
Edg rewood Arsenal, Kdgewood (estim: ited) ___ 


S, O82, 822. 00 
000; 000. 00 





ee et echetithecterdansreneceieanacwes 39, ‘187, 441, 87 
———————SSaoaaE= 

Mississippi: 
Camp Shelby (National Guard), Hattiesburg..-- 4, 732, 414. 92 





Payne Field (aviation), West Point _._--------.. 812 , 100. 00 
OD ii sini elctinicali eectteinicin aaa nila 5, 544, 514. 92 
— + — —~ -— 





New Mexico: 


Camp Cody (National Guard), Deming....------ 4, 007, 545. 86 





=o 
North Carolina: 

Camp Greene (National Guard), Charlotte--.--- 4,518, 761. 39 
Camp Simmons, Fayetteville-_..-_--_..-------- eae Masten 
a —————_—_—_———_—— ——=3 

Oklahoma : ; 
amp Doniphan (National Guard), Fort Sill_.... 8, 304, 166. OT 
Post ee Ss... eee eee 1, 485, 480. 00 
Balloon School (aviation), Fort acinar nak 385, O00. 00 
INIT ter eeninsinniee sueebacth lt aceite ci deiniaitiaeiaiabiaaiaeaes 5, 174, 646. 07 
=—_—— —==3 


South, Carolina : 
Camp Jackson (National Army), Columbia___.-- 
Camp Wadsworth (National Guard), Spartans- 


11, 081, 292. 16 


BON sinc nthtechees silken ss igh cil pany spore oabetdenttit 4, 612, 307. 36 
Camp Sevier (Nation: al Guard), Greenville______- 3, 342, 185. 43 
Camp Sevier (aviation), Gree nville. sienna ado 5 000, 00 
Camp Sevier (oflicers’ quarters), Greenville_.-___ 4, 500, 00 
OUR cs cient ininn sient chia inilicisiengiteanhieatann aa 19, 045, 284. 95 
——S———_— —a 

Tennessee : 
Park Field (aviation), Memphis____----.------. 1, 672, 100. 00 
Industrial plants—Smokeless powder, Nashville.. 175, 000, 000. 00 
TE. notncnmtinmeane stalnatheaciebeainmatanioaialameienes 76, 672, 100. “00 
: —== == 

Texas: 

Camp MacArthur (National Guard), Waco ----- i 8, 529, 134. 84 
Camp Bogan (National Guard), Houston__..--- 8, 508, 315. 24 
Camp Bowle National Guard), Fort Worth. _-_. 8, 397, 995. 90 
Camp Travis (National Army), Fort Sam Houston, 7, 976, 840. 73 
Leon Springs (officers’ training camp) .-------- 562,549 38 
Rave. Fils <asvietice), PUis..annnercccenncoan 929, 100 ©0 
Repair depot (aviation), Dallas_.._...-..-----. 551, 500. 00 
Concentration camp (aviation), I i acres detest 16, 766. 00 


1, 121, 600. 00 
1, 007, 100. 00 

857, 100. 00 
2, 180, 900. 00 
8, 443, 655, 00 


Taliaferro Field No. 1 (aviation), Fort Worth__.. 
Taliaferro Field No. 2 (aviation), Fort Worth—--. 
Taliaferro Field No. 3 (aviation), Fort Worth. 
Ellington Field (aviation), Houston. ..-.... e 


Kelly Field (aviation), San Antonio__........ _—_ 


’ 
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Brooks Field (aviation), San Antonio__...-... wis $812, 100. 00 
Balloon School (aviation), San Antonio_____-- 144, 480. 00 
Rich is. WE, eee 1, 016, 600. 00 
Camp MacArthur (aviation), Waco--.----~----. 192, 000. 00 
Rich Field (aviation), WSG@sadccncetsscs.cac- 1, 016, G00. 00 
Various fields (aviation), Wiehita Falis............. 200, 000. 00 
29 canvas hangars (aviation), San Antonio___-- 11, 240. 00 
196 canvas hangars (aviation), San Antonio____. 13, 820. 00 
12 canvas hangars (aviation), San Antonio__.__ 6, 750. 00 
77 canvas hangars (aviation), San Antonio____-. 42,581. 00 
24 canvas hangars (aviation), San Antonio___-- 14, 016 00 
Architectural services (aviation), San Antonio_._ 150, 000. 00 
te... nninnsiatniiiitinlicitetin tieesmanpainasiliaLapaitie 32 , 652, 744. 11 
Virginia and West Virginia : cs 5 
Camp Lee (National Army), Petersburg_-~---~-- 13, 512, 364. 35 
Camp A. A, Humphreys (Engineers’ cantonment), 
TE go a cveepicn anne bite mtaddenanaeenannmaate 11, 518, 796. 00 
Camp Stuart and Hill (embarkation camp), New- » 
SORE; DECC in nice exci ences thing einai manila 12, 270, 345. 80 
Fort Myer (officers’ training camp)--------.----- 135, 968. 46 
Concentration camp (aviation), Morrison._...-_- 1, 603, 100. 00 
Supply de epot (aviation), Richmond__........--. 1, 000, 000. 00 
Langley Field (aviation), a 3, 664, 050. 00 
Langley Field (portable houses), Hampton... _~-~ 36, 813. 00 
Camp Abraham Eustis (artillery), E00 Htccnnae 6, 954, 800. 00 
I iia iaccicck acetates li oie Recital 50, 696, 257. 61 
Industrial plants: 
OOO Kk EEE 65, 000, 000. 00 
Smokeless powder, Charleston_........---.- 45, 000, 000. 00 
Bureau of Mines, Saltville_._......._........ 2, 000, 000. 00 
Loading and assembling, Wililamsburg_-__~ 6, 407, 215. 00 
Propellent charges, Seven Pines......-.---- 7, 000, 000, 00 
CRORD tii sds en cedxeiat cea 176, 108, 472. 61 
RECAPITULATION OF COST OF CAMPS IN GROUP 1. 
NO a issaca iii ting <ciciansatncentics en nitions ociniaiiaiiaaeniiaemmnne $61, 386, 145. 3 
TIN iss cid ceva nk en eanivtnpnnsieb eh ile diesen icaalae daa alienate 15, 409, 572. 56 
p | Ee eS aS a a eee 7, 278, 201. 24 
I a isis ics ici sets stag ela sapien wiidiieliensiaatigaly adiieiabntadial 28, aes 845, 85 
TI Si 15 caceincraitsngsiastiveniintocineboan deine itags <icealanitaamadisoieaeenia tania oi 375, 239. 90 
BIR ia sein has dh ster acelhenccts ea inianins tah Agency eld need ticles 240; 474. 65 
NA intiacitn: cscs techs cbsssiditaay ileus eels tiiaalsshdaca geet 39° 187, 441. 87 
POE so nnncc nn snnsnmeestseencenei i a aac 5, 544, 514. 92 
Sh 4 007, 545. 86 
Be iets: asnd indoles anew enrtpetstesbe toni esenalinaiaia slaicantenhl 4, 512, 761. 39 
IN Soon. cicvantes nitachilded wigindiandieceiaeiinandiesaiaitaiadia si al 5, 174, 646. 07 
IID GND ii cscciucticasich ees catlapnaiten tics pelted ionnindatieamaablaniia 19, 045, 284. 95 
A ig a a 76, 672, 100. 00 
I isi. in tne stdieith caictae adden ina Se ae oe 
Virginia and West Virginia____-- -----------------_- 176, 103, 472. 61 
\ elisa Sidenuisaibads catia ole ad ais atin abidomipaide ae, 306, 991. 34 


: GROUP 2 
California 2 


Camp Kearney (National Guard), Linda Vista__. $3, 9233, 607. 92 
Camp Frement (National Guard); Palo Alto____- 2, 671, 590. 92 
Pa RE Oe ae 800, 000. 00 
Field (aviation), Sacramento_._....._-...-- . 850, 000. 00 
Rockwell Field (aviation), San Diego__.....-.-- 1, 087, 200. 00 
FN a at all ee 9, 342, 398. 84 


Industrial plants : 


T. N. T., Hercules_____ 4, 200, 000. 00 
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Te a Fetes I ve siiicsinccinsiia lambasted 1, 438, 000. 00 
Ged tet Se ee ~~ 14, 980, 398. 84 
Titinels ; edits nite oot. 
Camp Grant (National Army), Rockford -_._-_~ 10, or 138. 30 
Fort Sheridan (officers’ tralning | 153, 482. 81 
Scott Fleld (aviation), Belleville........._--__ a 680, 529 00 
TD cdicinsnccscienstiaiiicinlitnicaieesertd in.ceaibia-tiheiiiemmadibestniliiadeieat it, 878, 150. 11 
Indiana: me ; 
Repair depot (aviation), Indianapolis._........___ §2, 000. 00 
Iowa: 
Camp Dodge (National Army), Des Moines. _- 8,518, 975.38 
eens 
Camp Funston (National Army), Fort Riley__.-_ 11, 611, 998. 31 
Massachusetts : 
Camp Devens (National Army), Ayer... -___ it, 480, 837. St 
Michigan: a, oe 
Camp Custer (National Army), Battle Creek_____ 9, 676, 975. 56 
Selfridge Field (aviation), Mount Clemens______ 2, 303, 203. 00 
CN Ath ttactashaseinns chses sp tiinhansigelllaistidinianeiimicilaathatanen “11, 980, 178. 56 
Industrial plants: 
Peeree Geum, Geen’ Rapids... nce cckdccc 5, 935, 000. 00 
i re ae 250, 000. 00 
IE Ss: ics, eatepeeditncrctaciS-baptoieteteateetiacasteteccoucen aes a 165, 178, 56 
Nebraska: ; 
Balloon School (aviation), Fort Omaha__._______ 472, 266. 00 | 
Florence Field (aviation), Fort Omaha... ___ 77, 000. 00 
ia cicinicimscdniptitedbna eka Ls dec ceial mr) 7. ~ 549, 266. 00 | 
New Jersey: 
Camp Dix (National Army), Wrightstown_______ 11, 221, 427. 98 
« ‘amp Merritt (embarkation camp), Dumont___- 9, 386, 490. 81 
Camp Alfred Vail (radio laboratory), Little Silver_ 368, 350. 00 


20, 976, 268. 79 
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Industrial plants: 
Powder, Westville__ teamean te Gee ene ee 
Loading and assemb ling, ‘Elwood___________ 7, 445, 690. 00 
Loading and assembling, Mays Landing_-_~_~ 4, 000, 000. 00 
Loading and assembling, Gillespie cle ca ceaapesbdhediea 500, 000, 00 
Loading and assembling, South Amboy_---~-- 11, 181, 926. 00 
I I alts dit cabs senlcis ia Saas ab taba 51, 103, 884. 79 
= ——————— — —— 
New_York : 
Fort Niagara (officers’ training camp) — ae 147, 632. 41 
Plattsburg Barracks (officers’ training ¢ camp) - 212, 120. 34 
Madison Barracks (officers’ training camp) — an 52, 804. 67 
Camp Upton (National Army), Yaphank___~ . 12, 866, 208. 88 
Addition to supply depot (aviation), Fort W ood 47, 000. 00 
Equipment (aviation), Brooklyn__ 2, 800. 00 
Hazelhurst Field (aviation), Mineola, “Long Tsland_ 4, 217, 399. 00 
Photographic school (aviation), Rochester 7 35, 000. 00 
Alteration to buildings (aviation), ae Beach, 
BR II Scott atthdenecisciccicnnddsitemielaamgemie aciieenies tet 13, 000. 00 
de atte teat cial wey 
Industrial plants: Picric acid, Niagara Falis____— 225, 000. 00 
aie ea ct Na ccrenrribliinaninii 17, 818, 965. 30 
= — =z 
Ohio: 
Camp Sherman (National Army), Chillicothe 11, 298, 487. 04 
Supply depot (aviation), Dayton_______________ 800, 000. 00 
McCook Field (aviation), Dayton________ ‘aiaedae 920, 100. 00 
Wilbur Wright Field (aviation), Dayton aba 8, 097, T77. 00 
ae Re 8 ee eee be ne “16, 116, 364. 04 
Industrial plants: Nitrate of ammonia, No. 3, 
No. 4, Toledo and Cincinnati__._..._____-___ _20, 000, 000. 00 
Grand total___--- 36, 116, 264. 04 
——=3 
Pennsylvania : 
Supply depot (aviation), Middletown_____ a 613, 000. 00 
Additional warehouses (aviation), Middletown 800, 000. 00 
Temporary barracks (aviation), Essington ______- 5, 732. 00 
Tank camp, Gettysburg (small), no report. 
Doctors’ camp, Allentown (small), no report. 
I a ci aa dhl ach cites dun Seng ee casamnen 1, 418, 732. 00 
Industrial ees 
Smokeless powder (propellent charges), Tully- 
(derail ae a er 7, 000, 000. 00 
Nitrate of ammonia, Tam: aqui Wiki hadisbenchsatics il 475, 000. 00 


Grand total_- 


Vermont: 
Fort Ethan 
Washington: 
Camp Lewis (National 


Alien (officers’ training camp) 


Army), American Lake 


RECAPITULATION OF COST OF CAMPS 
California — 
Illinois i tddaccaadinae crit eeeaiabannninta 
Indiana 
ae 
Kansas___-_- 
Massachusetts__-~ 
Michigan ___-- aks (acai ieee 
Nebraska... ~ heaped tc Alc celta asia 
New Jersey- 
new Tere ...... 
Ohio__ ~~ 
P ennsylvania_ ‘J 
IE 6 secpalpnsticigeenenen sttibieRanmantiedidiants 
Washington - 


Total — - 


receipts from 


Comparative income and excess-profits 


IN GROUP : 


$14, 980, 
11, 


51, 103, 884. 


17, 


8, 


8, 518, 
1, 
11, 480, 837. 87 
18, 165, 178. 56 


8, 893, 732. 00 


108, 823.13 


68 


=—=3 


750, 647. 


298, 84 
S78, 150.11 
582, 000. 00 
975. 38 
611, 998. 31 


549, 266. 00 
79 


818, 965. 30 


36, 116, 364. 04 


1917 and 1918, ty States and Territories 





States and Territories. 1917 1918 
NN SD a i oe ee uae $1, 088, 292. 21 $18, 210, 692. 
Ets cicdarnag ode oueuraaoess | 36, 647. 54 241, 300. ‘ 
PO inthe dddcdbatcivuscutesees ' 838,324.67 | 6,179, 671. 
NC icdihecaceneie astntiesy | 485,724.31 | 5,731,398. 
SN avadiccdck«ncannnpetan ees 10, 054,779.75 | 76,641,553 
Sati dscddwcateennadeceous | 2,849, 673.85 | -23, 190, 502. 5 
GIES da i citwncactonedue { 6,923,550.48 | 62,190,711. 
Nn os cnlitien triuniendd’-« 6, 457,419.64 | 27,410,733 
ore “0 "a 1,765,444.79 | 8, 822, 573. 
PE Tae uiaudGaeeun alaeeinaee’ | 633,534.95 | 4,639,716. 
GRA cies tdébinse Pitetsenne | 1,830,609.28 | 16, 230, 449. 
ae eer | , 273, 699. 28 | 8,961, 868 
a lt a ae | 394,191.55 | 2,067,089 
Co diotdeode st aenneeanou anh 26, 099, 489. 57 | 275, 579, 056. 
DA A iccdecndcadayawsscataend } 3,494,895.10 | 29,054, 944. 
sot inctesnumnnmmemitiel | 1,807, 544.54 | 14, 973, 578. 
Kansa 1 2,918, + 25, 943, 912. : 
Kentucky 1, 645, 757. } 20,946, 948. 
Sy CNN cide cnderseadoudawadaees | 2,082, 663.23 } 21,807,341. 
Maine | 1,193,125.25 | 12,016,085.! 
aan nn tens abana 3,349, 299.74 |} 40,003,951 
Massachusetts.....................] 20, 280,564.13 | 166,598, 752 
I i cag at oe oa 10, 195, 653. 93 71, 061, 308 
UN aha: a: Baas dike madeteiciatcs sie nes 6, 432, 896.09 | 58, 218, 134. 
SINS dass ata cca canine | 444,236.08 | 4,964, 253 
IN pt eciaie adda daeieundé dae an ‘ 60, 012, 953 
RS Laiircid- cette adulendiaskel 3,325, S20. 
PRR ix tasedccwns xqeddivetabau j 11, 335, 082.2 





8, 893, 732. 00 
108, 823. 18 
8, 750, 647. 68 
200, 559, 222. OL 
tar, fiscal years 
Inere 4Se. 

eel 
70 | $17,122, 400.49 
29 | 204, 652.73 
74 | 5,341, 347.07 
2 | 5, 245, 674. 11 
03 | 66,586, 773.28 
fo 20, 340, 828. 74 
73 55, 267, 161. 25 
361 20,953,313.72 
23 | 7, 057, 128. 44 
09 | 4,006, 181.14 
09 | 14, 399, 839. 81 
47 | 7, 688, 169. 19 
07 | 1, 672, 897. 52 
40 | 249,479, 566.33 
64 | 25,560,049. 54 
82 13, 166, 034. 28 
36. | «23, 025, 883. 44 
81 | 19, 301, 191.6 
85 19. 724, 678. 62 
5 10, 822, 960. 25 
94 36, 654, 641.20 
6 146, 318, 188.73 
12 60, 867, 654.19 
48 | 51.785. 238.39 
52 | 4,519, 977.44 
42 52, 900, 366. 53 
00 2,250, 472.54 
1 | 10, 186, 733. 35 
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Comparative receipts from income and eaxrcess-profits tar, fiscal years 
1917 and 1918, by States and Territories—Continued. 


— ——_ ames eee 





States and Territories. 1917 | 1918 Increase. 
anes = oe pameneEEaReEen — 
 iiike cthinwddiepionras cat 59 $509, 229.99 $518, 381. 40 
New ans nica ctconeenuee 502. 45 6, 318, 838. 42 5, 798, 335.97 
OT i cine cxacnxdtpamermeal 94 | 71,811,484. 83 60, 938, 992. 94 
EIS a ok ee 5.01 1, 802, 649. 79 1, 419, 754.78 


ES 5s cn wenkeemanesewe 
North Carolina... 
North Dakota 


5.21 | 689; 265,609.01 | 561; 202) 864. 89 
,798.64 | 20,251,704.10 | 18, 457,905.45 
202, 931.41 1, 828, 857. 21 1, 535, 923. 89 





NE iis ihn atooniinirimenmaeneea | 20,939, 491.99 | 241,037, 457.59 | 220, 097, 965. 69 
IE. nao nae | 6,660,278.50 | 18, 261, 448.25, 11, 601, 169.75 
UII <0. <ws:s owininaietaneelenallial 820,615.94 | 10,070, 079. 46 9, 249, 463. 52 
Pennsylvania..................... 42,098, 607.54 | 495, 889,501.05 | 453, 791, 193.5 
Rhode Island..............ee2----| 3, 199,967.17 | 16)385,548.57 13, 185, 581.40 
South Carolina. .....osecceccocscsee 579, 990. 45 7, 884, 094.31 7, 304, 103. 86 
PD ORGE. 6 «osc cccweecoones 231, 412.48 2, 478, 972. 4 2, 247, 590. 46 
ESE SERS IRE: 1, 389,775.14 | 14,173,099. 88 12, 792, 234.74 
Ms childs talk: éciomimiciniaieabincn 5, 392,933.62 | 30,313, 161.81 24, 920, 228. 19 
eae So eo 1,330, 020.99 2, 504, 650. 25 1, 174, 620. 27 
NE iertiik ci connecanennone 554,426.40 | 3,589,674. 62 3, 035, 248. 22 
Nl diisitinc wassnmeeuibiiiedins 2, 458, 632. 70 21. 486,152.38 | 19,027, 19.638 
Washington. deat cae ale cues -|  2,042,989.56 | 19,334, 083. 84 17, 291, 094. 28 
West Virginia..................... | 1,921, 047.60 45, 548, 830. 46 43, 627, 732.36 
Wisconsin. eens | 3 3, 896,349.75 | 30,192,571.30 | 35, 296,221.55 
Geiaevn+cecakacurdasenahd ” 251, 056. 19 2; 685, 289.67 2, 434, 233. 48 

Tiinlkistiincéexesnnmankenne 359, 685, 147.50 2, $39 083,585. 3B > 479, 398, 438. 03 


Mr. H: AU GE N. Mr. Chairman, though I do not agree with 
the contention set forth in the President’s veto message, I have 
no desire or disposition to criticize, or to take exception to any 
statement made, or to question the President’s judgment or 
knowledge of facts, so what I shall have to say in no way 
reflects upon him. I appreciate that he is a busy man and that 
in determining questions he must necessarily depend upon 
others to furnish him with data and information, particularly 
so in this instance. My understanding is that his time and 
attention has been devoted to other lines of activity; that his 
experience in growing and marketing of wheat is limited, there- 
fore I assume that statements made in the message were based 
upon data and information furnished to him by others, and 
that he has evidently been somewhat misinformed in the 
matter. Of course, most unfortunate. 

First, I desire to call attention to the President’s statement 
that the measure—the Agricultural bill—was returned because 
of an “earnest dissent, from the point of view ef principle as 
well as of wise expediency, from the provision of that part of 
section 14 which prescribes a uniform minimum price for No. 2 
northern spring wheat of $2.40 per bushel,” because it is be- 
lieved “that such inelastic legislative price provisions are insus- 
eeptible of being administered in a way that will be advan- 
tageous either to the producer or to the consumer.” If his 
adviser had turned to the provision objected to in the bill, he 
would have found that it provides that the “ guaranteed price 
for the several standard grades of wheat for the crop of 1918 
shall be based upon No. 2 northern spring or its equivalent 
of not less than $2.40 per bushel at the principal primary mar- 
kets designated by the President by proclamation issued by him 
February 21, 1918, and at such other places as the President 
may designate.” Compare it with the act of August 10, 1917, 
approved by the President, which contained this provision: 
“The guaranty price for the several standard grades of wheat 
for the crop of 1918 shall be based upon No. 1 northern spring 
or its equivalent at not less than $2 per bushel at the principal 
interior primary markets.” It will be seen that the wording 
is word for word, except that the price in the act of August 10, 
1917, was fixed at $2 instead of $2.40 and the price based on 
No. 1 northern spring instead of No. 2 northern spring, hence 
the principle is the same. That bill was approved and evi- 
dently believed to be sound in principle, wise, and expedient 
then. If so, I am ynable to see why not now. 

As to the prices fixed by the President’s proclamation and 
those fixed in this bill, the President’s own proclamation of 
February 21, 1918, contains this language: I do hereby deter- 
mine and fix and give publie notice of reasonable guaranteed 
prices for No. 1 northern spring wheat and its equivalents at 
the respective principal primary markets as follows, to wit: 

Chicago, il., $2.20 per bushel, later increased to $2.26. 

Omaha, Nebr., $2.15 per bushel, later increased to $2.18 per 
bushel. 

Kansas City, $2.15 per bushel, later increased to $2.18 per 
bushel. 

St. Louis, Mo., 
bushel 

Duluth, Minn., $2.17 per bushel, later increased to $2.224 per 
bushel. 

Minneapolis, Minn., $2.17_per bushel, later increased to $2.213 
per bushel. 





$2.18 per bushel, later increased to $2.24 per 
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New York, $2.28 per bushel, later increased to $2.39} per 
bushel. 

Philadelphia, $2.27, later $2.39. 

Baltimore, $2.27, later: $2.38}. 

Newport News, Va., $2.27, later $2.383. 

Portland, Oreg., $2 05, later oy 

Seattle, Wash, $2.05, later $2.20. 

San Francisco, Cal., $2.10, later $2.20. 

Los Angeles, $2.10, later $2.20. 

Galveston and New Orleans, $2.20, later $2.28. 

At Salt Lake City, Utah; Great Falls, Mont. ; Spokane, Wash. ¢ 
and Pocatello, — the price was first fixed at $2 per bushel; 
at Fort Worth, Tex., at $2.09; at Oklahoma City, $2.05; Wichita, 
Kans., $2.08; at Charleston, S. C., and Savannah, Ga., at $2.27—~ 
28 in all, 

I might add that the prices last fixed by the President have 
recently been guaranteed for the 1919 crop. The price in the 
Agricultural bill returned without approval fixed the price at 
$2.40 per bushel at the 28 markets named in the President’s 
proclamation and at sueh others as the President may desig- 
nate. Again, the principle involved is the same as is involved 
in the act signed by the President in 1917, the only difference 
being the price and grade upon which the price shall be based. 
The President’s contention is that a fixed minimum price of $2.40 
per bushel would, he estimated, add $2 per barrel to the price of 
flour; in other words, raise the —_ of flour from the present 
price of $10.50 at the mill to $12.50 at the mill, and inasmuch 
as we are anticipating a crop of approximately 900,000,000 
bushels of wheat, this increase would be equivalent to the im- 
mense sum of $387,000,000 according to his message. 

Again, if his advisers had referred the President to the 
Federal Trade Commission’s report of April last on flour mill 
ing and flour jobbing he would have found that on an average 
approximately 4% bushels of wheat are required to make a 
barrel of flour, and in some instances only 43 bushels are re- 
quired; that there are some 7,000 merchant wheat flour mills 
in the United States, which during the last three years have 
produced on the average 118,090,000 barrels of flour annually, 
grinding about 550,000,000 bushels of wheat per year; that 
from 11,000,000 to 16,000,000 barrels of flour have been exported 
annually. 

If so, only 100,000,000 barrels of flour are consumed in the 
Unit ed States. Two dollars a barrel on 118,000,000 would be 

$236,000,000, $2 on 100,000,000 would he $200,000,000—not 
$37,000,000, as stated in the President’s proclamation, 

He would also have found that millers operating profits under 
Government regulation has increased nearly 175 per cent, and 
that their rate of profit on investments increased more than 100 
per cent, which in a large degree accounts for the high cost of 
living. If 44 bushels of wheat is all that is required to produce 
a barrel of flour, $2 per barrel would be equivalent to 43 cents 
per bushel. The proposed increase over the price fixed by the 
President ranges from the lowest at New York, one-half cent 
per bushel, to the highest at Omaha and Kansas City, at 22 cents, 
plus the difference in price of No. 1 and No. 2 spring northern, 
which is about 8 cents per bushel. Assuming that the Presti- 
dent would have fixed a uniform price of $2.40 at all the prin- 
cipal interior markets, or, in other words, increasing the lowest 
price fixed from $2.18 to $2.40, and all along the line up to the 
highest from $2.39 to $2.40, plus 3 cents differential in grade, 
what would it have amounted to? 

I have not the figures giving the number of bushels marketed 
at each of the various principal interior markets named in the 
proclamation, but if one averages up with the other, and if we 
cut the 22 cents, the highest difference, in half, the average in- 
erense would be 11 cents per bushel; add to that the 8 certs dif- 
ference in grade value, we have an increase of 14 cents per 
bushel; but, in order to be absolutely on the safe side, we can 
eall it 20 cents; if so, the increased cost of wheat to make a bar- 
rel of flour would be, not $2, but less than $1 per barrel. If 
we have, as anticipated, a 900,000,000-bushel crop, and if every 
bushel of wheat is marketed, the 20-cent increase will be equiva- 
lent, not to the immense sum of $387,000,000, as set forth in the 
message, but less than one-half of that amount, or $180,000,000 ; 
but anybody having any knowledge of wheat growing knows that 
all the wheat grown is not ground into flour and that all flour 
ts not made out of wheat and that all flour is not sold. Every- 
body knows that wheat must be set aside for seed; substitutes 
have been ordered for wheat by the Food Administration; be- 
sides much of the wheat flour is consumed by the producers, 
which does not enter into the computation. As stated In the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s report, only about 550,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, or only about 118,000,000 barrels of flour, were ground ; 
and 11,000,000 to 16,000,000 barrels of that were exported, and 
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only part of that is made of wheat alone, and only a part of it 
sold for consumption. If the increased cost were less than $1 
per barrel, the increased cost to the consumer would be much 
less than $100,000,000; it would be less than one-quarter of the 
$387.000,000 estimated increased cost. Or, if the President 
should have increased the price of wheat 22 cents per bushel, 
to make up the difference between the lowest price of $2.18 and 
the price fixed in the bill of $2.40, and a corresponding increase 
of 22 cents at all the markets, plus the 3-cent differential in 
crade, in all, a total increase of 25 cents on all wheat entering 
into production of flour, the increased cost of all the 550,000,000 
bushels of wheat ground into flour would have been only $137,- 
000,000, deducting the amount consumed by the producer which 
does not enter into the computation. The increased cost to the 
consumer would have been less than $100,000,000. 

If attention is to be given to the inereased cost and profits, 
in my opinion, our attention should be directed to other chan- 
nels. Why single out the wheat grower? Why should his nose 
be kept to the grindstone and permit everybody else to reap 
exorbitant profits? Compare this increased cost of less than 
$100,000,000 with the $431,684,936 profits for 1917 over 1914 
taken by the Steel Trust—an increased profit of over 1,000 per 
cent. One concern—the Nagle Steel Co.—made a profit on its 
investments of 319.67 per cent; in other words, its profits for 
the year were equivalent to its investments more than three 
times over. Four meat packers—Armour, Swift, Morris, and 
Cudahy—inereased their profits $121,000,000 over their pre- 
war profits. Add the excess profits of the Steel Trust to the 
excess profits taken by the four meat packers and we have the 
stupendous sum of $552,684,836. Add to that the many mil- 
lions made by the tanneries and other subsidiary companies, 
the millions made in padding their costs by heavily increasing 
their salaries and other manipulations as, for instance, the 
commission calls attention to the salaries paid by the Amer- 
jean Metal Co. (Ltd.), New York, a concern dealing in zine, 
whose president received a salary of $364,326.73 ; others received 
upward of $200,000—add it all up and then compare it with the 
profits and returns to the 6,000,000 farmers and their families, 
who received not 319 per cent on their investment or a thousand 
per cent profit over prewar profits, but who are contented with 
5 or 6 per cent on their investment, and, according to Mr. Spill- 
man, Chief of the Office of Farm Management, Department of 
Agriculture, get on an average of $142 in cash, $260 in fuel 
and house rent—a total of $402—as the annual earnings of a 
family of four and six-tenths persons. The farmer works not 
7 hours a day; he and his family work early and late, many of 
them 16 hours, Sundays included. 

The Government clerk who draws one or two thousand dol- 
lars salary, who has his Sundays free and 72 days’ leave with 
puy, who, if all his leave is taken, works on an average, exclud- 
ing Sundays, of less than 6 hours a day, gets $120 increase of 
salary. All agree that with the high cost of living clerks must 
necessarily be paid more salary than they have been paid in the 
past. The only contention as to the increase in hours was that 
now, in time of war, in these strenuous times when all are ex- 
pected to do their bit, might they not be required to give an 
additional hour to work each day when paid for that hour, or 
the $120 increase as provided in the bill? The President 
thought not, and returned the bill without his approval. If no 
additional burdens are now to be placed upon them in consid- 
eration of the $120 increase in salary, and if most exorbitant 
profits are to be tolerated in the various lines of industry, I 
fail to see the justice in denying the small increase in price of 
wheat to the farmer, who works from 10 to 16 hours per day, 
who receives, according to Mr. Spiilman’s statement, only, on 
an average, $402 as the annual earnings of a family of four and 
six-tenths persons, who pays out of that small earning not only 
local, county, State, and Federal taxes but who is and who has 
been required under the law to pay his share of one-half of the 
taxes of the city of Washington. TI fail to see why, under ex- 
isting conditions, the-farmer selling his wheat in Philadelphia 
should be denied the small inerense of 4 cents per bushel of 
wheat, or the farmer selling his wheat in New York should be 
denied the increase of 34 cents per bushel, which in amount 
would be less than 20 cents on a barrel of flour, or less than 
cent for every 30 loaves of bread to the consumer. 

Railroads have been granted unusual and unheard-of com- 
pensation. As a result, freight and passenger rates have been 
increased and $900,000,000 have been added to the burdens of the 
American people, a large portion of it to be paid by the farmer. 
The price of his cattle and hogs has been fixed through arrange- 
oaks by the packer and the Food Administration. As a result, 
the farmers have been feeding and marketing their eattle at a 
loss, while four meat packers, so vigorously and eloquently de- 
fended by the distinguished gentleman from THlinois [Mr. Map- 
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DEN], have under Government regulations in the three war y 
1915-1917, increased their profits over $120,000,000 over prewar 
profits. Morris & Co. made 263.7 per cent profit on its three 
ae capital outstanding for the fiscal year ending November 

1917. Yes; and Mr. “ Consumer,” I am told, to-day pays 60 
cont per pound for sirloin steak here under the shadow of the 
dome of the National Capitol. 

The water power, our most valuable resource, valued at many 
billions of dollars, is to be disposed of most likely without com- 
pensation. Just why all of this, I know not. I take it that it is 
fair to assume that conditions here are the same as in other 
countries, or as stated by Sir Adam Beck, page 716, part 3, of 
the Water Power Hearings: “ The war, of course, is an ‘ excuse’ 
for many things. I am afraid it is an excuse for many things 
in our country and perhaps you are similarly affected. Many 
things are justified and overlooked at this time in Canada be- 
eause of the war. There is a spirit of greed prevailing the world 
over and men have little regard for efliciency or for the ultimate 
good of the people or anything else other than they want to see 
some quick money coming their way, easy money; and I am 
afraid a lot of them are getting it.” 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance ef my 
time to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON ]}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, it has just been announced 
that the President of the United States is about to fix the price 
of cotton. I hear that this is to be done notwithstanding the 
long, loud, and anguished protests of the gentlemen who pro- 
duce cotton and the gentlemen who represent the cotton-produc- 
ing States. Those of us in the North who have felt the benevolent 
hand of the Government in fixing the price of wool and of wheat 
ean appreciate the anguish of those gentlemen. They have our 
sympathy, but I can not refrain from commending the President 
of the United States and his advisors for this belated and neces- 
sary act of justice. I have always felt that any attempt arbi- 
trarily and by governmental action to fix the prices must resuit 
in certain economic disturbances, both in the operation of the 
law of supply and demand and in the distribution of the 
product, but I am convinced that if the circumstances of the 
ase during the last year and a half have justified the fixing of 
prices of wheat, they even more justify now the fixing of the 
price upon cotton. 

I want to present some statistical matter which I think eon- 
clusively proves the necessity and the justice of this action on 
the part of the President of the United States. 

When a year and a half ago we brought up for consideration 
the food-control bill in this House, the House was told that 
there was a shortage of wheat, and that shortage came at a time 
when there was the greatest demand in the 
wheat, for bread, limited only by the necessities of our allies 
and ourselves in the prosecution of the war. That same siftua- 
tion exists to-day in the case of cotton and has existed for more 
than a year. I want to give some comparative statistics t 
ing the production of wheat. during the last four 
four years preceding the war and the same 
touching the production of cotton. In 
wheat was 130 per cent of the average production of wheat for 
the preceding four years. In the same year the production of 
cotton was 75 per cent. In 1916 the wheat crop was 85 per cent 
of the production for the period to which I have referred. In 
the same year the production of cotton was 76.7 per cent. In 
1917 the per cent for wheat was 86 per cent and for cotton 73 
per cent. In 1918 we have a crop equivalent to 119 per cent of 
the average for the four years precedin; ig the war and for cotton 
a production this year of 74.6 per cent of the average for the 
four years preceding the war. Reduced to bushels and ba 
the total production of wheat for the crop years 1915, 4 
and 1918 shows an increase, when compared with the total crop 
of the preceding four years, of 205,530,000 bushels, while the 
total production of cotton for 1915, 1916, 1917, and 1918, com- 
pared with the production for the preceding four years, showed 
a decrease of production amounting to 14,859,000 bales, a de- 
crease in the cotton crop during the past four years equivalent 
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to the average crop for any year during the preceding four years. 

In other words, while during the last four years we have had 
an actual surplus of wheat as compared with the average for 
the preceding four years we have had during the sa riod 
an actual decrease in the production of cotton equivalent to 


almost 15,000,000 bales. How any man who has any elemental 


| sense of justice can under those conditions justify the fixing of 
1a maximum price upon wheat while cotton is permitted to 
soar without limit except the sky and the cupidity of the men 
who raise it and the profiteerer who uses it for his ewn ad- 


vantage I can not understand. 
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Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Will the gentleman yield? 





Mr. ANDERSON. I want to go on with these figures, and 
I have only 10 minutes. 

I desire to refer just a moment to the price. The price of 
wheat during the month of August this year was 140 per cent 
higher than the average price during the four-year period. be- 
fore the war to which I have referred. The price of wheat dur- 
ing the month of August this year was 35 per cent higher than 
the average for the years 1915. 1916, and 1917. The price of 
cotton during August of this year—and I am speaking now of 
the farm values—was 217 per cent higher than the average 
price for the years 1911, 1912, 1913, and 1914, and was 65 per 
cent higher than the price for the years 1915, 1916, and 1917. 
In other words, the price of cotton during the last four years 
of the war, under a great shortage, it is true, has been very 
much higher comparatively than the price of wheat. If there 
ever was a justification for fixing a maximum price for wheat 
or wool there is infinitely more justification now for the fixing 
of a maximum price upon cotton, and has been for more than a 
year and a half last past. 

If the price of cotton is fixed at a point comparable with the 
fixed price of wheat, in its ratio to the average price of wheat 
during the four years preceding the war, the price of cotton 
to-day could not exceed to the farmer 25 cents a pound. 

Of course, if we are to proceed upon the theory that prices are 
to be fixed by unrestricted competition, a high price for cotton 
would be justified by the existing shortage. We have abandoned 
this theory of unrestricted competition as to wool and wheat, 
and in its place have adopted a policy of Government price 
fixing coupled with governmental control of distribution. 

It is not fair to make fish of wheat and fowl of cotton. If 
the shortage of wheat which existed last year, and which no 
longer exists, justifies the continuance of a fixed maximum price 
on wheat, the shortage of cotton, which is and has been very 
much greater than that of wheat, certainly now justifies the 
adoption of the latter policy with respect to cotton. 

I conclude by again congratulating the administration upon 
this belated act of justtce to the wheat farmer, the wool grower, 
the consumer, our soldiers abroad, and the allies who fight with 
us for the liberties of humanity and the democracy of the world. 

I append the statistical basis upon which my remarks have 
been based: 

Wheat. 





Average 
farm 

Year. Production. | price per 
bushel 
Dee. 1. 





Bushels. Cents. 
Sond dis sig len tb abet tceaceee eter | 621, 338, 000 | 87.4 
SekN gh ie x | 730, 267, 000 | 76.0 
ie ee ee ea ce ae | 763,389; 000 | 79.9 
1914... ys dncoaiohs poet aclooachins <tiaosek te Sacra aie ieee | $91, 017, 000 | 98.6 


DS ir doce et Be te hes | 751, 500, 500 85.5 


' 
Te 1,023,801,000; 91.9 
BONDS FRC aa chal ccensiccuntenetancceehautatnsbisktrcaseene | 636,318, 900 | 160.8 
ats biter ahiddtwebacicnre Shae Matekbaeokerd oeteubhiwe | 650, 828, 000 { 200.9 | 


RIA sits cocnkexcbiwsnence Saiueskegareksebess sais | $98, 585, 000 £205. 1 








eG ooo ali et Ee eS 802, 883, 000 | 164.! 


‘ Estimated. ‘Sept. 1, 1918. oe 
Cotton. 














Average 

. farm 
Year. Production. | price per 

pound 

| ec. 1. 

Bales. Cents. 
BOAL .. » vnc nccistige dun esas bh neesauhiie wien eeniies cee 15, 69, 000 8.8 
1912 vncaencuseycdunpecbonps ana shale Skageian’ sauee 13, 703, 000 11.9 
1913... inevecscbavscadedhee encneenee teenie aaa’ 14, 151, 000 12.2 
ee ee ee ae 16, 135, 000 6.3 
RVETABS « 0. <osccoasscnscdsdhcusnsynseeeereaeewaaen 14, 921, 750 10.2 
“11,192,000; 11.3 
11, 459, 000 19.6 
10,949, 000 27.7 
11, 137, 000 $32.2 
11, 182, 000 22.7 
1 Preliminary. * Est imated. aa “< August, 1918, i * 


The following table shows the ratio of production compared 
with the average for 1911, 1912, 1918, and 1914: 
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Year. Wheat. | Cotton. 
DNs hati danasetestidindedeidbds dsbidncies Cebusé whedvoksvbddis 130 75 
ike ne 85 76.7 
ST Wate henne gen 86 7 
Meee hweccekcvaticanees 119 74.6 








The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the investigation and improvement of tobacco and the methods 
of tobacco production and handling, $32,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to make a parliamentary 
inquiry first. Is it in order to move to strike out any of 
these paragraphs? 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I move to strike out the paragraph just read, 
providing for the investigation and improvement of tobacco 
and methods of production and handling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. I move to strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. On what page? 

Mr. WALSH. The paragraph just read, for the investigation 
and improvement of tobacco and methods of tobacco production 
and handling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has a copy of the President's 
message, and it is the only one I have. The Clerk is reading 
from the engrossed copy of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I make the motion in this form, to strike out: 


For the investigation and improvement of tobacco and the methods 
of tobacco production and handling, $32,000. 


That is found on page 13, at the bottom of the page, of 
House Document No. 1229. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 6, noes 28. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Purchase and distribution of valuable seeds: For purchase, propaga- 
tion, testing, and congressional distribution of valuable seeds, bulbs 
trees, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants ; all necessary office fixtures and 
supplies, fuel, transportation, paper, twine, gum, postal cards, gas, 
electric current, rent outside of the Distriet of Columbia, official travel- 
ing expenses, and all necessary material and repairs for putting up and 
distributing the same; for repairs and the employment of local and spe- 
cial agents, clerks, assistants, and other labor required, in the city of 
Washington and elsewhere, $242,320. And the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is hereby directed to expend the said sum, as nearly as practicable, 
in the purchase, testing, and distribution of such valuable seeds, bulbs, 
shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants, the best he can obtain at public or 
private sale, and such as shall be suitable for the respective localities 
to which the same are to be apportioned, and in which same are to be 
distributed as hereinafter stated, and such seeds so purchased shall 
include a variety of vegetable and flower seeds suitable for planting and 
culture in the various sections of the United States: Provided, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture, after due advertisement and on competitive 
bids, is authorized to award the contract for the supplying of printed 
packets and envelopes and the packeting, assembling, and matling of 
the seeds, bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants, or apy part thereof, 
for a period of not more than five years nor less than one year, if by 
such action he can best protect the interests of the United States. An 
equal proportion of five-sixths of all seeds, bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, 
and plants, shall upon their request, after due notification by the 
Secretary of Agriculture that the allotment to their respective districts 
is ready for distribution, be supplied to Senators, Representatives, and 
Delegates in Congress for distribution among their constituents, or 
mailed by the department upon the receipt of their addressed franks, 
in packages of such weight as the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Postmaster General may jointly determine: Provided. however, That 
upon each envelope or wrapper. containing packages of seeds the con- 
tents thereof shall be plainly indicated, and the Secretary sha'l not 
distribute to any Senator, Representative, or Delegate seeds en'irely 
untit for the climate and locality he represents, but shall distribute the 
same so that each Member may have seeds of equal value, as near as may 
be, and the best adapted to the locality he represents: Provided, also, 
That the seeds allotted to Senators and Representatives for distribu- 
tion in the districts embraced within the twenty-fifth and Se 
parallels of latitude shall be ready for delivery not later than the 
10th day of January: Provided, also, That any portion of the allotments 
to Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress remaining un- 
called for on the 1st day of April shall be distributed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, giving preference to those persons whose names and 
addresses have been furnished by Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress and who have not before during the same season been supplied 
by the department : And provided, also, That the Secretary shall report, 
as provided in this act, the place, quantity, and et of seeds por 
chased, and the date of purchase; but nothing in this paragraph shall 
be construed to prevent the Secretary of Agriculture from sending 
seeds to those who apply for the same. And the amount herein appro- 
priated shall not be diverted or used for any other purpose but for 
the purchase, testing, propagation, and distribution of valuable seeds, 
bulbs, mulberry and other rare and valuable trees, shrubs, vines, cut- 
tings, and plants. 

Total for Bureau of Plant Industry, $3,137,038. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. 
last word. 

I wish to inquire as to this congressional seed item, whether 
the conferees left it at the same amount as it passed the House? 
You will recall there was quite a discussion in the House, and 
the effort was made to raise the amount so as to accord Mem- 
bers of Congress the same number of packages of seed as here- 
tofore, which required an increase in the amount of the appro- 
priation because of the higher price of seed. 

Mr. LEVER. We left it at the same amount. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So there will be fewer packages for Mem- 
bers to distribute next year than in prior years? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman give the number of 
packages that will be available to be distributed by Members 
of Congress? As I understood the gentleman from Mississippi 
{Mr. Canpter], he sought to increase the appropriation one- 
third, based on the inereased cost. So I assume the number 
will be reduced one-third of the number of packages heretofore 
received. 

Mr. TILLMAN, If the gentleman will yield, I have been ad- 
vised we will get 10,000 packages of vegetable seed and 3,000 of 
flower seed. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask whether the gentleman is 
lamenting or rejoicing? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will recall that I was of 
valuable assistance to the gentleman in his effort to demand in 
the House a separate roll call to keep the appropriation as it 
was. I am surprised at the gentleman’s memory. 

M.. WALSH. I know the gentleman has quick changes of 
mind sometimes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. On matters of economy the gentleman 
knows that I seldom change my mind. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For enabling the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect the 
provisions of the act of June 30, 1906, entitled “An act for preventing 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated, or misbranded, 
or poisonous, or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and 
for regulating traflic therein, and for other purposes,” in the city of 
Washington and elsewhere, including chemical apparatus, chemicals 
and supplies, repairs to apparatus, gas, electric current, official traveling 
expenses, telegraph and telephone service, express and freight charges, 
and al! other expenses, employing such assistants, clerks, and other 
persons as may be considered necessary for the purposes named, and 
rent outside of the District of Columbia; and to cooperate with asso 
eciations and scientific societies in the revision of the United States 
Pharmacopeia and development of methods of analysis, $589,081. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. PLATT. I do so for the purpose of asking the chairman 
of the committee a question. Is there anything in this bill in 
connection with this investigation by the Bureau of Chemistry 
or elsewhere for the promotion of the brewing industry? Is 
there anything under the growing of. hops, for instance, that 
used to be carried in agricultural appropriation bills? 

Mr. LEVER. No; there is not. 

Mr. PLATT. In this item, on page 13. I notice reference is 
made to fermentation investigators, $58,000. 

Mr. LEVER. That may apply to molasses and all kinds of 
things. It has no reference at all to beer or hops or anything 
of that kind. 

Mr. PLATT. The situation has changed a little since this 
bill was originally proposed. I thought if there were anything 
in there that had special reference to that particular industry 
it ought to come out. 

Mr. LEVER. That is true. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Committee on Agriculture is known 
to be composed exclusively of Members who have been “ dry” 
for a number of years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


For farmers’ cooperative demonstration work outside of the cotton 
belt, including the employment of labor in the city of Washington and 
elsewhere, supplies, and all other necessary expenses, $554.800. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire first to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture how much is the total 
provided in this bill for the eradication or control of the eotton- 
boll weevil, or in any wise relating to that particular enterprise? 

Mr. LEVER. That is the entire matter. No; I beg the gen- 
tleman’s pardon. There may be a small appropriation carried 
under the head of the Bureau of Entomology for the study of 
tbe boll weevel itself, but it will be a very small amount. 
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Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, this is the largest appropria- 
tion made for any agricultural product, or which is expected to 
be expended toward aiding any agricultural product. There- 
fore among the agricultural products of importance in this 
country this is the most expensive to the Government. It is the 
one outstanding important agricultural product that neither 
pays a tax nor is controlled in its marketing or in its price by 
the Government. 

I have supported this in former bills and I may now support 
it, notwithstanding my motion to-day, because I am in favor of 
encouraging all legitimate agricultural enterprises and products. 
But, as I said before, it is the only one of the large agricultural 
products of this country that is neither subjected to market 
conditions nor price control and which absolutely refuses to pay 
a tax. It is one of the two agricultural products desicned for 
use in the production of clothing. One is raised in the North, 
upon the backs of the sheep, and the other is raised in the South 
from the cotton plant. “ Gossypium malyacaea” is the scien- 
tific name which, translated by a Member, means “I shall be 
{mmune.” Or in the light of recent events might be read “ sole 
slacker of the soil.” The wool that is raised on the backs of 
the sheep in the North is denied protection at our ports. The 
administration commandeers that wool and fixes a definite price 
at which it may be sold. Neither has been done with reference 
to cotton. This discrimination in favor of cotton and against 
wool is a direct reversal of the divine attitude of that early day 
when the flock products of Abel were preferred to the soil 
products of Cain. 

Cotton is also unlike the wheat of the North, the price of 
which is fixed in the markets of the Nation, and those of the 
world are denied to the producers. 

When the Congress of the United States was bold enough to 
believe that it still retained sufficient legisintive authority to 
say the American farmer was entitled to have a 20-cent (9 per 
cent) raise on his wheat we were met by a veto containing 
the remarkable statement that the raise from $2.20 to $2.40 
would raise the $10.50 barrel of flour £2, or to $12.50. Accord- 
ing to mathematics as most of us were taught, it would mean 
a difference of 95 cents per barrel. But so many new rules 
have presented themselves to the Northwestern farmers that 
the repeal of “ gravitation” might not startle them. 

That veto alone was the cause for holding up this bill for a 
period of nearly three months, during which time all the new 
enterprises involved in this bill have been necessarily suspended 
from July 1, 1918, till whatever date this bill shall be signed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SLOAN. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes addi- 
tional. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto may close in five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the debate on this paragraph and ail 
amendments thereto may close in five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I will have to object to that. I 
want 10 or 15 or 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkausas objects. 
The gentleman from Nebraska asks unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLATT. Will! the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SLOAN. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PLATT. I merely want to ask the gentleman if he dvoes 
not think it is rather unfortunate to bring up the question o! 
fixing a price on cotton just at this time when the farmers are 


| selling it? 


Mr. SLOAN. I was speaking historically. I was not referring 
to the price of cotton now or later. My objection is to the se- 
lection of one great agricultural product, and neither fixing its 
price, controlling its price, nor in any wise controlling its mar- 
ket, When every other important agricultural product in the 
United States has its price fixed or its market controlled. 

The question was asked the other day, when the cotton tax 
was being considered, why we should not as well place a tax 
upon corn as upon cotton—put them on the same basis. It is 
entirely proper that that should be done. The administration 
has placed its hand upon corn in two respects: 

First, in confining the quotations on speculative corn away 
under the limit of the cash price for which it was being sold. 
Second, in the use to which the corn has been put. especially in 
the production of pork and beef, This has been controlled, 
first, in denying to pork and beef free access to the palates of 
the American people which would sustain a natural market. 
Second, by the creation of a standard of carcasses different from 
that which had been the standard on the American markets for 
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the last 30 years. The administration selected the light beef 
of the Argentine type or the southern type, instead of the fin- 
ished beef which is the ordinary steer of from 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds. This last was over a year ago encouraged by the 
Food Administration to be developed to the last pound capable 
of being placed upon the carcass, so that for a given number of 
live beeves we might have a large amount of beef produced. 
The market spread of price between the heavy and the new 
light standard was very small by reason of that created and 
controlled market. Out of that grew the insolvency and bank- 
ruptcy of a large number of the beef and pork producers of the 
United States. 

Now, it seems to me that this one industry here, the cotton 
industry, so richly endowed, with $650,000 for its protection, 
should not object to being controlled either in its markets or 
in its prices. Or it should have gracefully submitted to a rea- 
sonable tax being placed upon it. ‘There is no reason why an 
aristocracy of agricultural products should be established and 
maintained in this country, any more than there should be an 
aristocracy among men. 

Further, the steel which is dug out of the earth and purified 
in the fervent heat caused and controlled by wasting labor is 
controlled in distribution and, therefore, in price. The coal 
which is drawn from the earth is distributed and priced as the 
administration wills. Why, then, should not cotton be market 
or price controlled by the administration and in default thereof 
taxed by Congress? 

Moreover, there has been from one-half billion to three- 
fourths of a billion dollars, in effect, thrown into the sea 
by the perverse opposition of cotton Congressmen refusing to 
permit a reasonable import duty being collected upon the $3,000,- 
000,000 worth of goods coming through our ports during the 
last fiscal year. It was said of old: “ Let those who prevent 
their country’s benefit be required to present an equivalent.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For farmers’ cooperative demonstrations and fer the study and dem- 

onstration of the best methods of meeting the ravages of the cotton- 
boll weevil, including the employment of labor in the city of Washing- 
ton and elsewhere, supplies, and all other necessary expenses, $650,140 : 
Provided, That the expense of such service shall be Sorreyen from this 
appropriation and such cooperative funds as may be voluntarily con- 
tributed by State, county, and municipal agencies, associations of farm- 
ers, and individual farmers, universities, colleges, boards of trade, 
chambers of commerce, other local associations of business men, busi- 
ness organizations, and individuals within the State. 
. ee offers the following amendment: Page 34, sirike out the 
ve For farmers’ cooperative demonstrations and for the study and 
demonstration of the best methods of meeting the ravages of the cotton- 
boll weevil, including the employment of labor in the city of Washing- 
ton and elsewhere, supplies, and all other necessary expenses, $650,140: 
Provided, That the expense of such service shall be defrayed from this 
appropriation and such cooperative funds as may be voluntarily con- 
tributed by State,"county, and municipal agencies, associations of farm- 
ers, and individual farmers, universities, colleges, boards of trade, 
chambers of commerce, other local associations of business men, busi- 
ness organizations, and individuals within the State.” 

sy unanimous consent, Mr. SLoan was given leave to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto shall now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto be now closed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. SLOAN. I withdraw the motion, with the consent of the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the motion will be with- 
drawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

{ Total for Bureau of Public Roads, $593,540. 

' Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the REcorp on the 
bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

{ The Clerk read as follows: 

For investigating the handling, grading, and transportation of grain, 
including the grain sorghums, for the purpose of fixing definite grades 
thereof, $92,750. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to be advised as to this item “for investi- 
gating the handling, grading, and transportation of grain,” and 
so forth, “ $92,750.” How is that used? 
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Mr. LEVER. That is used in an effort to fix standard grades 
for various kinds of grain, wheat, oats, corn, sorghum, and so 
forth. It is a technical investigation for fixing the grades. 

Mr. NORTON. Does the gentleman know how much of that 
amount is used in the bureau in Washington and how much for 
outside work? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not have it at hand at this minute, but I 
can put it in the Recorp. 

Mr. NORTON. There is a further appropriation in the bill 
of $456.580 to carry out the provisions of the United States 
grain-standard act. That seems to be a duplication of appro- 
priation. 

Mr. LEVER. No; one is for the enforcement of the grain- 
standard act and the other is for investigation work with a 
view to fixing standards. There is no duplication. 

Mr. NORTON, It occurs to me that these are large appro- 
priations for that class of work. 

Mr. LEVER, They are large appropriations; the grain- 
standard act requires a large amount for the administration 
of it. 

Mr. NORTON. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To make surveys to determine the actual distribution of the pink 
bollworm in Mexico and to exterminate local infestations in Mexico 
near the border of the United States, in cooperation with the Mexican 
Government or local Mexican authorities, $25,000. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I intended to place in the 
Recorp yesterday a letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
but it was the information of some gentlemen that we might 
be able to get through with the bill then, so I did not interfere. 

There are several bills in the Committee on Public Lands 
providing for some manner of homestead on waste land or 
reclaimed arid land throughout the United States for the accom- 
modation of and to help the home-coming soldiers. 

We all recollect what a magnificient thing it was when that 
grand old Pennsylvania statesman, Galusha A. Grow, cham- 
pioned the homestead act after the Civil War, and what he did 
for the development of that great central producing granary of 
the world, which is to-day sustaining the fighting forces on the 
front in France. And what wonders we may do now for our 
heroes of to-day if we start in time! Iam having read a letter 
from a soldier indicating a desire to have it done, and a letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior indicating his willingness to 
proceed. 

I do not know who the chairman of the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands may be, but I assume that he is active and I assume 
also that legislation is in process. I know they are all good 
men on the committee, and all I wish to do is to rather suggest, 
by the reading of these two letters, the propriety of speeding up 
a little, as it may take a long time to formulate a plan, because 
we can not do it as they did in the homestead act, because there 
was the land ready for occupancy, but now it must be found in 
different sections. : 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I am advised that the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands is the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, 
Ferris], and that he is active. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FOCHT. Very active in political irrigation, [Laughter.] 
As far as his own district is concerned, we are not objecting as 
to how well he irrigates, but we can only wish him failure else- 
where. That is political, but what I want to do is something 
about this matter. This is not an original suggestion of mine, 
but one comes from one of my constituents and the other mat- 
ter I wish inserted is a communication from the Secretary of 
the Interior, making suggestions to me. There is no politics in 
it, but I hope a great broad plan, something grand and noble, 
a worthy provision for the Yankee Doodle boys who are saving 
the world to-day. 

Now, I would like to have the Clerk, in that compelling, 
sonorous voice of his, read the letters. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CHEMICAL BATTALION, EpGEWOOD ARSENAL, 
Edgewood, Md., September 2, 1918. 
Hon. B. K. Focut, 
House of Representatives. 
Dear Sir: Am engaged here at present as a chemist in the Lear gas 
lant, which I must say is undesirable work. The place since it has 
Coes completed to a certain degree rather appeals to me, My only 
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regrets are that at present prospects for advancement are small and 
no possible chance of going over to France, both of which were held 
out for inducements when I applied for induction papers for this 
branch of the service. However, | am an optimist, and have consola- 
tion in the fact that I believe the Germans will soon realize their 
ambitions and expectations to be absurd and bring the war to a close, 

Now, in view of the fdct that we are working with chlorine gas here 
continually and our lungs will be susceptible to the tuberculosis germ 
after we leave here, there are four of us fellows who intend to go West 
on farms and discontinue our prewar occupations. ; 

Would you be kind enough to give me information regarding home- 
gsteads assigned by the Government, and what kind of inducements do 
they give for developing the land? Would the Government make any 
special inducements to soldiers such as a few of the South American 
countries ? 

Each of our company of four men has been raised on a farm, and 
at present I see no reason why we could not be successful in a business 
adventure of this kind. . : 

Hoping that you may be able to give me first-hand information 
regarding this, and thanking you for the same, I remain, 

Respectfully, Pyt. F. R. BEMIADERFER, 
OC. W.8.N.A. 





Tuer SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, September 18, 1918, 


Hon. B. K. Focut, 
House of Representatires. 

Dear Mr. Focnt: I have your letter of September 5, inclosing one 
from Pvt. Bemisderfer, requesting information as to the plan for provid- 
ing farms for returning soldiers. I am sending you all the information 
we have available on this subject. The plan, however, has not pro- 
ceeded far enough along to be able to give any definite information to 
the soldiers, but such letters as Mr. Bemisderfer’s evidence a necessity 
for this sort of a scheme, and I have to suggest that it would be a good 
thing if you would have this soldier's letter printed in the Recorp, In 
this connection, I am sending you a copy of a letter which I have also 
received from Sergt. Robert E. Graham. " 

Cordially, yours, F. K. Lane, 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE, August 10, 1918. 
Hon. FRANKLIN K. LANE, 

Dear Sir: Having read in a French newspaper of your proposed 
grant of farming land to returned soldiers, | would like to make an 
application for any program or printed matter you have on’same. Am 
a man with family and am in the hospital now, recovering from wounds 
received at the froat, to which I expect to return shortly. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) SercT. Rost, E. GRAHAM, 
Company B, Sixth United States Engineers, 
American Expeditionary Forces, France, 


WHERE HE WAS AT. 
A certain British soldier's letter, according to Punch, runs thus: 
“Tam sorry I can not tell you where I am, because I am not allowed 
to say. But 1 venture to state that | am not where I was, but where I 
was before I left bere to go where I have just come from.” 





PUTTING COUNTY WEEKLIES OUT OF BUSINESS, 


THE NORTHERN NEW YORK PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
Canton, N. Y. 
Hon. BENJAMIN K. Focnt, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dewar Str: I have read your remarks regarding news-print paper and 
the country weekly. I am glad the country weekly found a champion. 
You have earned their thanks 

Country weeklies depend on farmers for subscribers. Farmers seldom 
pay on receipt of bills. Agents are necessary. Four years ago when 
we began to manufacture munitions all those who were willing to ac- 
cept the wages that weeklies could pay agents previous to that time 
suddenly decamped to the factories. Since then it has been impos- 
sible to secure agents. That has been going on for four years. We 
pave had to depend on bills mailed, and responses have not been gratify- 
ng. 
At the same time we have had to advance our rates to meet higher 
costs. The competition from city dailies has doubled because they can 
handle big war news. The advance and competition have tended to 
lessen subscriptions. 

in attempting to collect by mail we have seen our clerks and “ front- 
office helpers” enlist and go-to the draft. The “old man” has staid 
to do the work of two and three. 

We have lost railroad, automobile, and tire advertising. Our coal 
and feed dealers no longer advertise. Our local merchants are slack- 
ing up. In every town where there is not some war industry the job 
work is cut in half. We long ago cut our lists to the limit to save as 
much as possible. 

To-day farmers can, not pay. Agents can not be had. Office help 
can not be bad. We are four years short in intensive collections be- 
cause of the war We are adding to already great burdens by serving 
on war committces, 

We can only comply with the cash request or demand by simply cut- 
ting off delinguents and placing the accounts in the hands of ‘attor- 
neys at a terrific loss of eash and friends. It reduces our circulation 
50 per cent. It ruins our advertising rates. It ruins 50 per cent of 
the country weeklies forever, for a temporary saving, 

So far as I can learn the editors who met with the commission were 
editors of daily papers who issue weeklies on the side. In this vicinity 
many weekly editions of dailies have been discontinued already. The 
persons best competent to set forth the weekly side are the publishers 
of real weeklies. 

One branch of the administration is demanding the cutting down of 
the weekly. Another is urging them to adopt a book premium on train- 
ing camp activities published by the War Department. Still another 
is supplying plate matter for raising money to send the “ local” paper 
to every man in the service. 

The present price of news alone will suspend the publication of 15 
per cent of the weeklies, What more can be asked, 
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By attempting to cut down honest weeklies 15 per cent and insisting 
on a further immense reduction of circulation because of the cash 
idea, the Government will lose 50 per cent of its rural publicity. 

The only one to gain by killing the weekly is the daily. I just 
want to thank you again for what you said. 

Yours, truly, 


WILLISTON MANLEY, President, 


MANUPACTURERS’ ReEcorpD, 
Hon. Bexsamin K. Focur, Baltimore, September 18, 1918. 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Having just read a copy of your speech on the shortage 
of news-print paper, under date of August 27, I inclose an editorial 
from the Manufacturers’ Record of last week showing that the War 
Industries Board denies to country papers the privilege of paying for 
subscriptions to other papers in advertising. In other words, a paper 
which might wish to carry an advertisement in payment for the sub- 
scription for another paper can not do so. This, I think, is carrying 
the matter even further than any point raised in your speech. 

Very truly, yours, 
RicHarD Hf. EDMONDs, 
Rditor. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total carried by this bill for the Department of Agriculture, 
$27,875,353. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate upon this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
11 minutes, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herttn] to huve 
5 minutes, the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Norton] 
to have 5 minutes, and the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
HAWLEY] 1 minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I was surprised and pained by 
the speech of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Roreins]. 
His attempt at a time like this to play politics by appealing to 
sectional prejudice is indeed out of place and in very bad taste. 
He charges that several camps and cantonments have been estab- 
lished in the South.for political and sectional reasons. His un- 
true charge is unwarranted from every fact in the case. 

Every informed man knows that these camps and cantonments 
were located in the South mainly because of the climate and 
not for any sectional or political reason. I regret that such a 
suggestion should have been made by this Republican Member 
from Pennsylvania. 

He complains that $60,000,000 have been expended in Alabama 
for the benefit of our boys in uniform, but he says nothing of 
the hundreds of millions of dollars being spent in his State for 
war purposes. The gentleman complains that a few million 
dollars have been spent for war purposes in the Southern States, 
but fails to tell this House and the country that more money is 
spent for war purposes in the State of Pennsylvania alone than 
the entire cost of all the camps and cantonments in all the 
Southern States. 

Then, why should the gentleman from Pennsylvania make 
such a statement? 

In view of the fact that hundreds of millions are being 
expended’ by the Government in northern States where all the 
gun factories and shipyards are loeated, I must confess that 
when I hear the gentleman attacking my section of the country 
as he has done to-day I fear that he is willing to do violence 
to the truth of the situation and create a sectional prejudice— 
even at a time like this—if by doing so he can serve a partisan 
purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Rosrins, a Republican, was indulging in an attack upon the 
administration for locating some of the cantonments in the 
South, I thought of the speech of another Republican, Mr. 
Reavis, of Nebraska, who has just returned from France, 
and who praised the boys from the South as he did the boys 
from the North. He did not try to deceive the country into 
believing that the South had been singled out for special favors 
in the expenditures of war funds. He seemed to be trying to 
contribute to the unity of purpose and solidarity of the Amer- 
ican people. 

He told how the Alabama boys and the Iowa boys, fighting 
side by side, were sending terror into the ranks of the brutal 
Hun. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rosprns] seemed to 
be trying to serve a partisan purpose, while the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Reavis] seemed to be trying to serve his country. 

Mr. Chairman, surely the people of the great and patrictie 
State of Pennsylvania do not indorse the unwarranted inap- 
propriate, untimely, and unpatriotic attack that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania has made upon the administration 
to-day. 
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Surely the good people of Pennsylvania will not indorse his 
attempt to array one section of the country against avother. 
The man who undertakes to create prejudice in the minds of 
the people of one section against the people of another may 
help himself politically, but he is injuring his country. The 
man here at home who now undertikes to create a feeling of 
sectional bitterness amongst our people while our brave boys 
from every section are fighting side by side in defense of our 
country is an enemy to our country, I do not care whether he 
is 2 Democrat or Republican. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANprrson] was unfair 
to the cotton producers of the South in including in his com- 
parison of five years of cotton prices with wheat prices of the 
year 1914. When the war broke out in Europe in 1914 wheat 
advanced in price and cotton fell down from 14 to 6 cents a 
pound, a loss of $40 a bale and $640,000,000 on that crop, 
While the price of wheat was higher. 

I call the gentleman's attention to this because the com- 
parison that he made does an injustice to the cotton producers. 
The comparison for five years prior to 1914 will show that 
Wheat has advanced in price more than cotton. I am the friend 
of the wheat producer and voted to allow him an increase 
in price. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
SLoAN] suggests that cotton is exempt from taxation and price 
fixing. When the gentleman suggests the taxing of cotton he 
invites a tax on all agricultural products, on every bushel of 
grain, and on every bale of hay produced in his section of the 
country. Do the farmers out there want that? I am opposed 
to such a tax. 

The gentleman says we seized wool and fixed the price. He 
is mistaken in that. The truth is the wool seller agreed with 
the Government as to the price. 

And let me say here that if it is necessary to fix the price of 
cotton to help win the war, the South is ready for the price to 
be fixed, and the South will be satisfied if those who have 
cotton to sell are permitted to have a voice in fixing the price 
as those who had wool to sell were permitted to have a say in 
fixing the price of wool. The only fear that we have had is 
that an unprofitable price might be fixed and, if so, bring bank- 
ruptey and ruin to the cotton producers of the South. 

I do not mean to say that an unprofitable price would be fixed 
intentionally, because we feel that the administration would be 
as fair to cotton as it was to wheat and steel and wool if it 
knew the cost of cotton preduction. All we ask is a fair deal 
and we expect to get that. Some of you gentlemen do not 
know it, but cotton is our money crop, and with it we buy grain 
and meat and mules from the West, and if the purchasing power 
of the produce is destroyed your grain and meat and mule 
market is destroyed in the South and you deprive us of the 
power to do our part in buying liberty bonds, and surely, 
gentlemen, you do not wish to do that. 

Gentlemen, I trust that there will be no more appeals to sec- 
tional prejudice during this war. 

To-day, while I speak to you, boys from every section of our 
country are fighting and dying on the battle front in France. 
They do not ask about the politics of a comrade or ‘ Does your 
State pay more taxes than mine?” The only thing that they 
want to know is, Are you fighting for the flag? [Applause.] 
Thank God, none of these partisan Republicans can say a word 
against the vator and heroism of the American soldier from the 
South, 

Go ask the machine-gun men from Wisconsin and Michigan 
about the courage and daring of the Alabama Infantry and 
they will! tell you, “ We feel perfectly safe when supporting 
their lead; we know that the enemy will never break through.” 
[Applause.] 

In the name of the boys whose blood is being shed this day, 
and in the name of all that we hold dear, I beg you, gentlemen, 
to banish partisan polities and put country, liberty, and hu- 
manity first, and all will be well. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, the press of Friday, I think. 
contained a statement that in my judgment ought not to have 
been inserted on an inner page, but should have been given a 
prominent position on the first page, with large headlines, be- 
cause it is the record of a notable event in the progress of 
the war. 

Tt was to the effect that France, like the United States, is 
offering to her people a new loan to obtain funds for the 
vigorous prosecution of her successful war activities. That 
country has been in war for a little more than four years, and 
yet the public authorities in France, depending upon the 
patriotism and courage of her people, are offering to them a loan 
on a 4 per cent basis It will undoubtedly be subscribed more 
than in full. . 
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It seems to me that we in the Congress of the United States 
should take public notice of the devotion and courage of a people 
who, having borne as an important part of the theater of war, 
its heavy burdens for more than four years, have still the con- 
fidence which leads to victory. The unconquerable spirit of that 
gallant people encourages its public authorities to offer the loan 
on such terms as 4 per cent, with every confidence that the 
country, so burdened, so devastated, so worn with war, will take 
the loan in full. 

This act of France is an indication of her confidence, de- 
termination, and steadfastness, commanding our respect and 
love, not only for her own sake, but as our full worthy ally. Not 
only her soldiers but her people fight in the full tide of endeavor, 
[Applause. | 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise end report the bill back to the House, with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. NORTON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
that I may extend my remarks in the Rrcorp. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unaimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recoxp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr. WALSH. Is this all on the bill? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I desire to make a statement on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the request will be 
granted. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina that the committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House with the recommendation that 
it do pass. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Crisp having as- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Sisson, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
Agricultural appropriation bill (H. R. 12714) and had directed 
him to report the same back to the House without amendment, 
with the recommendation that the bill do pass, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move the previous question 
on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered, to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Lever, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


Chairman, 


[After a pause.] 


[After a pause.] 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask unanimous consent that 
after the special orders allotting time to gentlemen to speak 
after the reading of the Journal on Monday I may be permitted 
to speak for 30 minutes on the benefits of the draft law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent that after the expiration of the special order allowing 
Members to address the House rext Monday he may be permitted 
to address the House for 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to inquire whether there were special orders made this morning? 
As I recall it, those were not agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. They were agreed to. 

Mr. TREADWAY. And it was understood that the orher 
Agricultural bill was coming up? 

Mr. MADDEN. Permissions were given*to three Members to 
address the House next Monday. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Do those follow the Agricultural bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. They come first. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there is another bill on the calendar from the Agricultural 
Committee, and I am going to object to any further speech 
making until the bill is taken up and passed, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missourl 
objects. 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. RUBEY. 
eultural bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. 


Does the gentleman object? 
I will have to object until We pass the Agrl- 


IT hope the gentleman will net object. TI do 


not often inflict myself on the Hiouse. 
Mr. RUBEY. I will have to object. 
portant bill here. 


We have another im- 
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Mr. MADDEN. That is true. 

Mr, RUBEY. And we ought to pass it. 
30 minutes to pass it here. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not been standing in the way of the 
passage of any bills here. If the gentleman wants to object 
to this request, of course he can object. 

Mr. RUBEY. If this House will fix a time when we ean 
vote on the prohibition proposition, and have it definitely fixed, 
I am willing then to let these gentlemen speak. That is a propo- 
sition I think we ought to vote on, and Members of this House 
ought to have an opportunity to vote on it at the very earliest 
possible moment. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am anxious that you should have that 
opportunity, and I am not going to put anything in the way of 
giving you that opportunity. I have stood here and helped in 
everything that you wanted to do. 

Mr. RUBEY. I appreciate that. 

Mr. LEVER. Will my friend from Missouri yield? 

Mr. RUBEHY. I have not the floor. 

Mr. LEVEL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
am satisfied that 

Mr. MADDEN. 
any use. 

Mr. LEVER. I am satisfied that if we can all work together 
here we can easily pass the food-production bill on next Mon- 
day. The best way to do is for all of us to keep in good humor. 
I hope the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rusey] will not object 
to the request of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]. I 
ean assure the gentleman from Missouri that I shall undertake 
to keep a quorum here on Monday until the food-production bill 
is passed, even if it takes until midnight. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would be perfectly willing to have the House 
meet at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. RUBEY. With that assurance, Mr, Speaker, I am per- 
fectly willing to withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MappEN] asks that at the conclusion of the special order 
next Monday he be permitted to address the’ House for 20 
minutes, 

Mr. MADDEN. I said “30 minutes.’ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. To address the House for 30 
minutes. The Chair understood the gentleman to say “20 
minutes.” Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, in order that there may be no slip 
up in the passage of this legislation on Monday, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns this afternoon it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o’clock Monday morning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
this afternoon it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock Monday morn- 
ing. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objects. 





It will take only 





I will cut it to 20 minutes if that will be of 


, 


The gentleman from Wisconsin 


PENSIONS. 

Mr. SHOUSE. 
on the bill S, 4194. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
calls up a conference report, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Conference report on the bill (S. 4194) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. SHOUSE. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
the statement be read in lieu of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of 
the conference report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
ment. 

The statement was read. 


Mr, Speaker, I call up the conference report 


The Clerk will read the state- 


CONFERENCE REPORT NO. 779. 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 4194) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 8, 
4, 6, and 7. 
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That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 2, 5, and 8, and agree to the 


same, ; 
. Joverr SHovse, 


AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 
Jno. W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
T. J. WaAtsH, 
ReEEp S Moor, 
Managers on the part of the Scuat 


STATEMENT. 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 4194) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors submit the following written statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by the conference as to 
each of said amendments, namely: 

On amendments Nos. 1 and 2: Strikes out the provisions for 
increase of pension to Joseph II. Rowland and Thomas C. 
Moore, the proposed beneficiaries being deceased. 

On amendment No. 3 (Nathan Vanmetre): Provides increase 
of pension to $50 per month, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $40, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 4 (Samuel H. McCormick): Provides in- 
crease of pension to $40 per month, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $32, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 5 (Robert Masters) : Provides increase of 
pension to $32 per month, as proposed by the House, instead of 
$36, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 6 (Sarah 8S. Hubbell): Provides a pen- 
sion of $50 per month to the widow of Brig. Gen. Henry W. 
Hubbell, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $25, as pro- 
posed by the House. 

On amendment No. 7 (Thomas M. Wilkey): Provides in- 
crease of pension to $36 per month, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $30, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No.8 (Henrietta Schmidt): Provides increase 
of pension to $25 per month, as proposed by the House. 

JOUETT SHOUSE, 

AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 

Jno. W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, may I ask what is the number 
of this bill? Is it a Senate bill? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is Senate bill 4194. The 


| question is on agreeing to the conference report. 


The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. SHouse, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on Senate bill 4543. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ference report by-title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Conference report on the bill (S. 4548) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors 

Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the state- 
ment will be read in lieu of the conference report. 

The statement was read. 


The Clerk will report the eons 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 781). 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S, 
4543) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 


That the House recede from its amendments numbered 1, 
5, and 6. 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the a nd- 


ments of the House numbered 2, 3, and 4, and agree to the same 


JOUETT SHows! 


AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 
Jno. W. LANGLEY. 

Managers on the part of the House, 
T. J. WALSH, 


Reep Saoor. 


Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT. 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 4543) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors submit the following written statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by the conference us to 
each of said amendments, namely : 

On amendment No. 1 (Emma C. Hill): Provides an increase 
of pension to $30 per month, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendments Nos. 2, 3, and 4: Strikes out the provisions 
for increase of pension to Payton S. Lynn, William A. Kilton, and 
Zed Culver, the proposed beneficiaries being deceased. 

On amendment No. 5: Restores the provision for pension to 
Martha L. Cutler, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 6 (Charles A. Nimocks): Provides in- 
increase of pension to $50 per month, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $40, as proposed by the House, 

JOUETT SHOUSE, 

AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 

JNO. W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. SHovuss, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Conference report on the bill (S. 4722) granting pensions and in- 
creases of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War 
and certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will read the statement in lieu of the conference report. 

The statement was read. 


The question is on agreeing 


The Clerk will report the next 


CONFERENCE REPORT NO. (780). 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
4722) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
3, 4, 6, 7, 9, and 10. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 8, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
mutter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: 

“The name of Fanny 8S. Conline, widow of John Conline, late 
of Company E, First Regiment, and Company E, Fourth Regi- 
ment, Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and major, United States 
Army, retired, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving,” 

And the House agree to the same. 
JOUETT SHOUSE, 
AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 
JNO. W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
T. J. WALSH, 
ReEeEp Smoor, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
STATEMENT. 
The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 4722) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors submit the following written statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by the conference as to 
each of said amendments, namely: 

On amendment No. 1 (Daniel Wootan): Restores the provi- 
sion for pension at $21 per month, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 2 (Charles O. Thorp) : Provides increase 
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On amendment No. 3 (Stephen Lampman) : Provides increase 
of pension to $50 per month, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $40, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 4 (Nannie Johnson Veale): Restores the 
provision for increase of pension to $30 per month, as proposed 
by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 5 (Fannie 8S. Conline): Provides increase 
of pension to $30 per month instead of $36, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On amendment No. 6 (Edwin Doan): Provides increase of 
pension to $50 per month, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$40, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 7 (Margaret E, Gibboney): Restores the 
provision for pension at $20 per month as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On amendment No. 8: Strikes out the provision for increase of 
pension for Samuel M. Bailey, the proposed beneficiary being 
now deceased. 

On amendment No. 9 (Eliza Dalton): Restores the provision 
for pension at $20 per month, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 10 (Stephen R. Clark): Provides increase 
of pension to $50 per month, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $40 per month, as proposed by the House. 

JOUETT SHOUSE, 

AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 

Jno. W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. SHouse, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the table. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Dranr, for four days, on account of important busi- 
ness; and 

To Mr. Greene of Massachusetts, for one week, on account of 
important business. 

HOUR OF MEETING ON MONDAY NEXT. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11.15 
a. m. on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that when the House ad- 
journs to-day it adjourn to meet at 11.15 a. m. on Monday 
next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURN MENT, 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


The question is on agreeing to 


Mr. LEVER. 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 27 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, September 
23, 1918, at 11 o'clock and 15 minutes a. m. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of State submitting 
additional estimates of appropriation required by the State De- 
partment for the fiscal years 1918 and 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1287) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Postmaster General submit- 
ting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for expenses of 
the Post Office Department in connection with war-savings 
stamps and thrift stamps for the fiscal year 1919, payable from 
postal revenues (H. Doc. No, 1288); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
of a communication from the Postmaster General submit- 
ting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the purchase 
and maintenance of an automobile for official use, fiscal year 
1919 (H. Doe. No. 1289); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
draft of bill fixing a limitation for bringing suits against the 
United States in certain cases (H. Doc. No. 1290); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
draft of a bill regulating the personnel in the Coast Artillery 


o- 


copy 


of pension to $40 per month, as proposed by the Senate, instead | bands (H. Doc, No. 1291) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs 


of $35, as proposed by the House. 


and ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MOON, from the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12976) providing 
for the protection of the users of the telephone and telegraph 
service and the properties and funds belonging thereto during 
Government operation and control, reported the same without 
amendment, aceompanied by a report (No. 800), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 12714) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 12981) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to refuse to permit the exportation of any 
work of art purporting to be a gift made by an individual 
or organization to a foreign nation or municipality, unless by 
consent of the Secretary of State; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

ty Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 12982) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to purchase from the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts a large dry dock and appurtenant lands; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HASKELL: A bill (H. R. 12983) prohibiting the dis- 
qualification of married women to appointment under the Gov- 
ernment ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3y Mr. POU: Resolution (H. Res. 432) te consider House joint 
resolution 331; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SIMS: Resolution (H. Res. 433) providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 12776, entitled “A bill to provide further 
for the national security and defense and for the more effective 
prosecution of the war by furnishing means for the better utili- 
zation of the existing sources of electrical and mechanical 
power and for the development of new sources of such power, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee on Rules. 

iy Mr. DENTON: Resolution (H. Res. 434) to pay extra com- 
pensation to W. Ray Loomis, and providing for the issuance of 
the weekly compendium and monthly compendium; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (HH. R. 12984) granting a pen- 
sion to Edith Butler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12985) grantiug a 
pension to Augustus W. Connor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MASON: A bill (H. R. 12986) granting a pension to 
‘Annie E. Ranke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Miss RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 42987) for the relief of Wal- 
lace Thompson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12988) for the relief of Minor Berry; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 12989) granting an in 
crease of pension to Frank K. Laha; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXIT, petitions and papers were laid 
ou the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Friends 
of Irish Freedom, tendering sympathy to relatives, friends, and 
the Senate of the United States on the death of Jacob H. Gal- 
linger; to the committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of Charles L. Craig, comptroller 
of the city of New York, opposing the taxation of income 
derived from municipal bonds; to the committee on Ways and 
Means. 


Also (by request), petition of George Marshall, of Omaha, | 


Nebr., and of W. B. Rhedes, William Lee, J. B. Rader. and 
M. B. Hull, of Manhattan, Kans., urging the immediate passage 
of the Volunteer officers’ bill; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. , 

Also (by request), petition of the Central New York Con 


ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, protesting the | 


amendment to the Agricultural bill which will release beer 
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and wine from bond for sale or export; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, a letter of the F. E. Ransom Coal & Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., concerning the Gore amendment to House bill 11945; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Anchorage (Alaska) 
Chamber of Commerce, urging governmental assistance in the 
development of the Alaskan coal fields; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

Also (by request), resolution of the National Fraternal Con- 
gress of America, urging the passage of Senate bill 3475. as 
amended by the House Judiciary Committee; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), resolutions of the Kansas City Branch, 
Railway Mail Association, favoring the MeKellar-Keating bill 
and urging a standard day for railway postal clerks; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Public Ownership Asso- 
eiation of California, urging Government control of the Navy 
reserve oil lands; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also (by request), memorial of Paul G. Bogdanoff, Edwin 
M. R. Weiner, and Robert L. Sawyer, all of Battle Creek, 
Mich., suggesting a program for utilization of man power after 
peace is declared; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolution by the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, urging the appointment of commission provided for 
in the Newlands river regulation amendment to the rivers and 
harbors bill; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, resolution passed by the California State Rural Letteg 
Carriers’ Association, relative to the exemption from tax of 
automobiles and gasoline used by Government employees; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution passed by the National Fraternal Congress of 
America, urging the passage of Senate bill 3475; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. : 

By Mr. SANFORD: Papers accompanying House bill 12974, 
granting an increase of pension to George A. Hitchcock; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. VARE: Petition of the superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa., asking the passage of House bill 12767; to the 
Committee on Labor. 





SENATE. 
Monpay, September 23, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we have assembled once more in Thy presence, 
We have come out of our day of rest, a day that holds within 
its sacred bounds our highest and sweetest memories and our 
divinest aspirations. We have come out of the touch of sacred 
things to face once more the increasing obligations of life. We 
pray that Thy blessings may be upon us, that, with chastened 
spirit and with unyielding will and with courage sufficient for 
the testing time to which we have come, we may address ours 
selves to the tasks that await us in the fear of God and with 
Thy blessing. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
| ings of Saturday last, when, on request of Mr. Smoor and by 

unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 

the Journal was approved. 


3 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. } 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced his signature to the ene 
rolled bill (H. R. 11283) to amend and reenact sections 4, 11, 
16, 19, and 22 of the act approved December 23, 1913, and known 
as the Federal reserve act, and sections 5208 and 5209, Revised 
Statutes, which had previously been signed by the Speaker of 
the House. 

ACTION OF CAPITAL ISSUES COMMITTEE. | 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, some days ago I referred to 
the disposition made of an application of a corporation in my 
State for certain credit before the Capital Issues Committee. 
I am in receipt of a letter from the chairman of the Capital 
Issues Committee, Charles S. Hamlin, calling my »ttention to 
the specific application and the reasons for its disposi- 
tion, which differs somewhat from my understanding of tha 
| affair. I therefore ask leave to insert in the Recorp, without 
reading, the letter of Mr. Hamlin addressed to myself upon 
| that subject. 
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There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed | belonging thereto during the governmental operation and con- 


ir the Recorp, as follows: 


CAPITAL IssursS COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL METROPOLITAN BANK BUILDING, 
Washington, September 20, 1918. 
Ilon, CHARLES 8S. THOMAS, 
United States Scnate, Washington. 


Dean Senator THOMAS: My attention has been called to your re- 
marks during the discussion of the mineral-products bill in the Senate, 
us reported on page 10185 of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcoRD, in which you 
refer to the Capital Issues Committee, stating that— 

“Speaking broadly and generally, the Capital Issues Committee will 
not sanction the issuance of securities te companies designed to pro- 
mote and develop minerals of the several sorts mentioned in the bill. 
*= * * My colleague and I had occasion to go with a couple of our 
constituents from Boulder County to the Capital Issues Committee 
within the past two weeks, The gentlemen are engaged in the produc- 
tion of tungsten, one of the materials mentioned in this bill * * * 
The proposition was turned down upon the ground that the industry 
contemplated in the enterprise was of a speculative character.” 

From my recollection of the matter referred to—the application of 
the Tungsten Products Mining Co.—I was confident that the case had 
not been decided on the grounds indicated by your statement, for the 
reason that it is no part of the policy of the Capital Issues Committee 
to disapprove an issue of securities solely because an enterprise is specu- 
lative in character. However, I have since consulted the file in this 
case and refreshed my memory by discussing the matter with Mr. J. 8, 
Drum, a member of the committee, and I should like to correct what I 
believe to be your misunderstanding of the matter, 

Practically every application that comes before this committee re- 
specting the issuance of securities by a development company presents 
two distinct aspects—the economic and the financial. The former is con- 
cerned with the need of increased output of a given product and the 
Jatter with the methods of obtaining and using the necessary capital. 
In other words, the economic necessity of increased production is not 
the only factor to be considered in determining whether any issue of 
securities is compatible with the national interest; the financial struc- 
ture and methods must be sound in order to avoid waste and loss. 

The application of the Tungsten Products Mining Co. related to the 
sale to the general public of not less than $750,000 of the capital stock 
of this company to obtain money with which to buy and develop addi- 
tional tungsten-ore bodies and to provide working capital. It was not 
shown that the incorporators, although reliable, substantial, and highly 
trained men, were investing any substantial amount of their own 
capital in the a in which they were asking the public to put its 
money. The committee can not approve the sale of stock to the general 
public under these conditions, regardless of the purposes for which the 
proceeds will be used. 

It appeared also that the newly organized mining company was ex- 
pected to finance the Tungsten Products Co., which is owned by the in- 
corporators of the mining company. In the opinion of the committee, 
there seems to be no urgent reason at the present time, from the point 
of view of the national interest, for the incorporation of the mining 
company to take over the ore properties and refining plant of the prod- 
ucts company or to finance the latter, especially in view of advices we 
received from the Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior, to the 
effect that there is a surplus of tungsten refining capacity in the 
country. 

I am sorry, indeed, that you had to leave the conference with Mr. 
Drum, which you attended in company with Senator SHarrRoTH and 
representatives of this company, because Mr. Drum tells me that he had 
not finished his discussion of the factors involved and that this esa 
ably accounts for your understanding that the application was disap- 
proved because it was speculative in character. Many necessary enter- 
a are inherently speculative in character but are passed favorably 
oy this committee nevertheless when there is need for increased output 
of the product in question and when the financial structure is such as to 
ve peepee assurances to the committee that economic waste will not 
result. 


Very truly, yours, Cc. 8, TIAMLIN. 


THE REVENUE, 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion from the Embry Tobacco Co., of Quincy, Fla., praying for 
protection for small corporations who have invested capital of 
less than $400,000, ete., which wa: referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Civil Service and 
Netrenchment, to which was referred the bill (S. 4637) for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 574) thereon. 

SABAH A, STAPLIN, 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
senate resolution 808, submitted by Mr. BRANpDEGEE on the 21st 
instant, reported it favorably without amendment and it was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
theorized and directed to pay from the miscellaneous items of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate to Sarah A. Staplin, sister of William Gardl- 
ner, late assistant clerk to the Committee on Pacific Railroads of the 
United States Senate, a sum equal to six months’ salary at the rate he 
was receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to be con- 
sidered as including funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 4954) providing for the protection of the users of 
the telephone and telegraph service and properties and funds 


trol; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4955) to authorize the establishment of a fisheries 
experiment station on the coast of Washington; to the Commit- 
tee on Fisheries. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 4956) to authorize the President of the. United 
States to reappoint Seth William Schofield major of cavalry; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

THE REVENUE, 

Mr. NELSON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 12868) to provide revenue, and 
for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RANSDELL submitted three amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, 
and for other purposes, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed 
and the calendar under Rule VIII will be proceeded with. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the amendment of the House of Representatives 
to Senate bill 1419, which is the unfinished business. 

Mr. ASHURST. This is calendar Monday. 3 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is calendar Monday. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. That can only be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I gave notice on Saturday that 
at the close of the morning business to-day I would address the 
Senate on certain features of the revenue bill. If the rule which 
specially assigns the morning hour on Monday for calendar busi- 
ness interferes with that notice I shall, of course, not insist upon 
proceeding. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I withdraw the motion I made. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the consideration 
of the calendar under Rule VIII be dispensed with until the 
Senator from Colorado can deliver his address. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? \ 

' 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, before the Sena- 
tor from Colorado proceeds I think it is advisable for me to 
make some announcement in regard to House joint resolution 
200, which I gave notice heretofore would be taken up on Thurs- 


day of this week. A report has been circulated somewhat ex- 


tensively in the press in the last day or two to the effect that 
in all probability the woman suffrage amendment would not be 
reached on next Thursday. I desire to state that so far as I 
know it will be reached. There is no plan made of which I 
have any knowledge to postpone the consideration of that meas- 
ure, and from all the information which I can gather I know 
of no obstacle which will prevent its consideration at that time, 
CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I certainly have no objection 
to the request for unanimous consent the distinguished Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoot] has asked for, but I promised a number 
of Senators that I would assist them in securing the regular 
order for Calendar Monday. There is no business on the calen- 
dar whatever in which I am especially interested, but I think 
a quorum ought to be present, so that if any Senators wish to 
object they may have an opportunity to do so. I therefore sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an 
swered to their names: - 


Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. New Smoot 
Bankhead Jones, Wash. Nugent Sterling 
Brandegec Kellogg Phelan Thomas 
Chamberlain Kenyon Poindexter Townsend 
Culberson King Pomerene Trammell 
Cummins Lewis Ransdell Vardaman 
Dillingham Lodge Shafroth Wadsworth 
Fall McKellar Sheppard Walsh 
Fernald McNary Shields Wilfley 
Fletcher Martin, Ky. Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Guion Martin, Va. Smith, Md. 

Hardwick Nelson Smith, 8. C. ‘ 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, I desire to announce that my 
colleague [Mr. BENET] is detained from the Senate on official 
business. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] on account of illness, 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and the Senator from Arkansas 
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[Mr. Rosrnson] are detained on important business. I wish 
also to announce that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. HENpDER- 
son] is detained on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Norris and Mr. THompson answered to their names when 
called. 

Mr. Drew, Mr. Stamons, Mr. UNpeRwoop, Mr. Curtts and 
Mr. Kirey entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

MESSAGE FROM .THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. 
South, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
the bill (S. 4194) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendinents of the House to the 
bill (S. 4543) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
the bill (S. 4722) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message also announced that the House insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 4723) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regu- 
lar Army and Navy and of wars other than the Civil War, and 
to certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers 
and sailors, disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to the confer- 
ence asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Key of Olio, Mr. 
KEATING, and Mr. SELLS managers at the conference on the 
part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 12714) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate, 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 12714. An act making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah asks unani- 
mous consent that the rule of the Senate requiring that the cal- 
endar shall be called this morning may be dispensed with until 
the conclusion of the remarks of the Senator from Colorado. 
Is there any objection? The Chair hears none, and the Senator 
from Colorado will proceed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from Colorado yield to me for 
just a moment? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that at a 
meeting of the Joint Committee on Printing this morning it was 
decided to instruct the Public Printer that hereafter the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp shall be printed upon news-print paper in- 
stead of calendered paper, as it is printed to-day, and also that 
our calendar of business shall be printed upon news-print 
instead of calendered paper, as it is to-day. I wish to say that 
it becomes absolutely a necessity to do so, and not only a neces- 
sity to do so, but we are going to have a very hard time even to 
get the news-print paper to continue printing the 33,500 copies 
of the daily ConGressIonaL Recorp. 

I wish to state that this will save the Government between 
two and three thousand dollars a day in the cost of paper alone. 
I wanted to say that much, because there has been objection. of 
course, in the past to printing the ConGrREssIonNAL REcoRD on 
hews-print paper. 

In this connection I wish to state that the bound volumes of 
the Recorp will be printed with calendered paper as they are 


out daily to Senators and Representatives will hereafter be 
printed upon news-print paper. 


THE REVENUE. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the financial needs of the 
Government, consequent upon the war with Germany, and the 
constitutional requirement that bills for revenue shall originate 
with the House have recently imposed upon the Ways and 
Means Committee of that body the most gigantic task it ever 
encountered. An estimated expenditure of $24,000,000,000 for 
the current year and the desire of the administration te realize 
one-third of the amount by taxation has necessitated the fram- 
ing of a measure designed to raise the vast sum of $8,000.000,- 
000 per annum without seriously disturbing the industries or 
menacing the commerce of the Nation. These figures are nearly 
one and a half times the total supply of our currency, including 
gold, silver, nickel, copper, and paper. It represents about 4 per 
cent of our estimated wealth. It exceeds the combined value 
of our imports and exports for any year of our history. It 
would much more than liquidate the money cost of our Civil 
War on both sides. It will subject the industries of the Nation 
to a supreme test of endurance. It will virtually absorb the 
annual profits of production, and must be made to do so, if 
possible, without discouraging continued productive energy. 

We propose by this bill to raise 333 per cent of our war ex- 
penses by taxation. This task none of the belligerents has at- 
tempted. No nation at wer in the past has ever done se, if 
we except minor conflicts of brief duration from the reckoning. 
We are the first to make the experiment. If we adhere to it 
and the war shall endure after 1919, we shall be required to 
enact other revenue legislation laying heavier taxes, and con- 
tinue to do so until it shall have terminated, because our war 
expenditures will increase progressively as the conflict proceeds, 

I assume no superior wisdom concerning fiscal affairs. In- 
deed, I lay claim to but little technical knowledge of financial 
administration beyond that gained from writers of authority. 
These tell me that if the revenues of a Government fall below a 
fair percentage of its bond issues their values are serieusly 
affected and their sale is possible only at a heavy discount. 
This is logical. They also deprecate large bond issues, and 
commend the principle of pay as you go for nations as for 
individuals. No man ean challenge the soundness of the doe- 
trine nor the wisdom of adhering to it whenever possible. But 
exceptions to all rules, whether of conduct or of finance, are 
bound to occur, and the present world war is an exception to 
all that has preceded it in human history. We can not, rich 
as we are, supply our Government through taxation with one- 
third of the money required for its expenses unless it ends 
quickly, a contingency which legislators can not assume as 
probable. But the Government can in a large degree relieve 
itself of much of its credit requirements. as it has done in the 
past, as its allies are doing, and as it must do should Germany 
remain unsubdued a twelvemonth from now. 

I do not protest against heavy taxation in times like these. 
On the contrary, we should impose them as fairly, as uniformly 
distributed, and as extensively as commerce and industry, as 
production and consumption, will justify. But we should not, 
in my judgment, establish a mathematical percentage, based 
upon estimated expenditures, and make its realization the prime 
goal of our revenue laws. And this, with the most profound 
respect for the Treasury Department, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and some of my colleagues of the Finance Committee, 
is what we are seeking to do. The result of our action upon 
the taxpaying interests necessarily assumes a secondary place 
in our deliberations. Injustice to them, although not intended, 
must flow from such methods in legislation 

I do not quarrel with preliminary estimates of probable 
revenues available from different subjects of taxation. These 
are, of course, essential to any scheme of taxation, and in nor- 
mal times may well be accepted as standards for adjusting 
assessments and fixing levies. But in times of unprecedented 
stress and prodigious outlay it must always be remembered that 
the integrity of the industrial fabric, in all its subdivisions. is 
as essential to military success as the Army and the Navy; 
that to overburden it is to cripple it, and that to cripple it is 
to invite disaster. As to this we are all agreed; our differences 
proceed from the result we apprehend from proposed schemes 
of legislation. 

Mr. President, I gravely question the effect which an annual 
tax roll of $8,000,000,000 will have upon our material interests— 
agricultural, manufacturing, mining, and commercinl—especially 
as this huge burden is to be distributed by this bill. I ques- 
tion whether after the first year of its operntion it will prove 
efficient or successful. And I am convinced that such an unduly 
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many of those upon whom these taxes are to fall entertain this 
view who will not express it lest they be reproached with a 
lack of patriotism and an unwillingness to cheerfully bear their 
share of the public burdens. 

A factor in Federal taxation which can never be overlooked 
when increases are proposed, but which at times seems to be 
disregarded, is that it constitutes but a part—a large part, of 
course, but yet only a part—of the burden falling upon the tax- 
payer. In addition to them he must pay a State, county, school, 
and frequently a municipal tax, whose aggregate sum is pro- 
digious. In 1916 the revenues of the States totaled $466,- 
946,748. Those for the other purposes enumerated are very 
much more. I feel safe in estimating them at $2,000,000,000. 
These taxes, too, are increasing very rapidly. They must, like 
other taxes, be paid from the incomes and earnings of the 
people. To pay them otherwise is to impair capital and reduce 
the efficiency. Mr. Kircnin gives the total individual incomes 
subject to normal tax in 1917 at $4,700,000,000, and corporation 
incomes for the same period he estimates at $10,000,000,000, 
or a total of $14,700,000,000. With the enactment of this bill 
$10,500,000,000 of this income must be used for purposes of gen- 
eral taxation. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Colorado to yield to me? 

Mr, THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has given an estimate of in- 
dividual incomes and an estimate of corporation incomes——— 

Mr. THOMAS. I have given Mr. KiTcHINn’s estimate. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes.. The question I had in mind was this: 
Are those in any wise duplications? In other words, is the part 
of individual incomes which might be received from dividends 
included in both items? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; the individual incomes which are given 
by Mr. KircuH1n are those upon which a surtax only is levied. 
Less than 30 per cent of this fund will remain with the tax- 
payer whose needs must absorb a much larger proportion if 
his earning capacity shall remain unimpaired. Not all of these 
taxes are directly imposed on income, but they are passed along 
and ultimately rest upon that form of wealth, for taxes upon 
consumption, whether direct or indirect, must be finally defrayed 
from the earnings of the taxpayer. 

Moreover, we propose by what we call war-time prohibition 
to destroy the basis for more than three-fourths of a billion of 
our proposed revenue, This sum if realized must, therefore, be 
superimposed upon our other taxable resources, whose totals 
are in turn to be diminished by our crusade against intoxi- 
cants. How this threatened deficiency is to be supplied, I do 
not know. Those intent upon the total suppression of the liquor 
traffic without regard to property rights or to revenue seem to 
be the least concerned about the problem of increased taxation 
thus thrust upon our attention. I think that our only resort 
will be to decrease our estimates by the sum of the amount in- 
volved, and in business parlance charge it to profit and loss. 
If we are to commit the folly of imposing taxes on the one hand 
and destroying the basis of them on the other, let us not saddle 
the consequences of our conduct upon the remaining sources of 
revenue, but accept the dogma of the sincere prohibitionist and 
shrink from the contamination of a revenue based upon an un- 
holy and a wicked traffic. That is intelligible, although it may 
not be defensible. But it is worse than hypocrisy to levy a huge 
tax on distilled liquors on hand, destroy their value by for- 
bidding their sale, and then require all other forms of taxable 
wealth to supply the deficit. Such a policy indicates the parody 
on Watts’ good old hymn, which informs us that 

God moves in a mysterious way 
His blunders to perform. 

But, Mr. President, I do not purpose at this time to discuss the 
details of the pending revenue bill. That I may be required to 
do when it becomes the unfinished business of the Senate. 
I am now concerned only with its general features and frame- 
work from a constitutional standpoint, and with its structure 
as a permanent scheme of war revenue. If some of these fea- 
tures are unlawful, unsound, or disproportionate, its legality 
-will be challenged. If the challenge be overcome, its administra- 
tion may be one-sided and injurious if not impossible. Details 
at present are, therefore, of secondary importance. 

While constitutional questions have during the war become 
recondite, their intrusion upon novel and comprehensive 
schemes of legislation can not be prevented. Here they lie upon 
the very surface of the bill. The House report reveals and 
briefly disposes of them upon considerations of justice and 
equity. That is an easy method. If sound, we shall have no 
difficulty in removing restraints upon our legislative powers. 
We can relegate the Constitution to the limbo of things that 
were, and measure our authority by our discretion, should we 
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care to retain that faculty. Personally, I am unable to reconcile 
my oath of office with this new standard of construction, al- 
though in the given instance it negatives the conclusion asserted. 

The pending bill is obnoxious to the Constitution in not less 
than three important particulars. I refer to the proposed taxa- 
tion of presidential and judicial salaries, of State and municipal 
securities and salaries, and to the alternative method of assess- 
ing and levying taxes by the war-profits method or the excess- 
profits method, clothing the Government with authority, as 
stated in the bill, to resort to “ whichever of the two methods 
will yield the higher amount of taxes,” and it may be further 
affirmed that the constitutional principle of uniformity in taxa- 


' tion is seriously jeopardized by the restriction of the taxes last 


mentioned to corporations only. 
1. The Constitution declares that the salary of the Presi- 


| dent shall not be increased nor diminished during the period for 


which he has been elected, and that the compensation of judges 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. Until 
now this mandate has been respected. Beginning with 1913 
Congress has enacted not less than three income-tax laws under 
the sixteenth amendment. During the Civil War and again in 
1894 similar legislation was written upon the statute books, 
In none of them did this tax appear. In those of recent date 
these salaries were expressly excepted. What has occurred to 
make that now lawful which was unlawful before, or to make 
that doubtful which until now admitted of no doubt whatever? 
The need for revenue can not of itself introduce new elements 
into the problem. 

The tax which this bill imposes is direct. It is upon the salary 
as income, and, as a matter of course, that is diminished to the 
extent of the tax, which is very high. If we can lawfully exact 
10 per cent of these salaries, we may exact 90 per cent of them 
or take it all. 

I do not care to cite copiously from writers of accepted au- 
thority that this can not be lawfully done, nor to do more than 
merely refer to the obvious fact that the integrity of the Execu- 
tive and the independence of the judiciary demanded the insertion 
of these restrictions in the organic law of the Nation. Both 
are at the mercy of the legislature from the hour that the power 
of taxing these salaries is conceded. And in the case of the 
judiciary let me emphasize the fact that its representatives 
must submit to this exaction, however unlawful it may be, since 
they can only resist by refusing to make payment, by becoming 
defendants in actions by the Government brought in the courts 
over which they preside. This would require them to sit in 
judgment upon themselves, and that is unthinkable. If, then, 
we impose this tax, we ignore a plain constitutional inhibition, 
and deprive those concerned of all remedy against the conse- 
quences. This violates the very fundamentals of right, of jus- 
tice, and of morality. 

It is to be remembered that these restrictions imposed by the 
Constitution upon the legislative authority are not merely to 
safeguard the compensation of the officer. That is but a means 
to an end, and the end is the independence of the Executive and 
the judiciary. They are not favored for themselves, but pro- 
tected for the well being of society by the assurance in the one 
case of an exact and in the other of a minimum compensation. 
In No. 73 of the Federalist, in discussing the execiftive restric- 
tion, Mr. Hamilton says: 

It is impossible to imagine any provision which would have been more 
eligible than this. The legislature on the appointment of a President is 
once for all to declare what the compensation for bis services shall be 
during the time for which he shall have been elected. This done, they 
will have no power to alter it either by increase or diminution till a new 
period of service by a new election commences. They can neither weaken 
his fortitude by operating upon his necessities, nor corrupt his integrity 
by appealing to his avarice. 

He thus comments in No. 79 upon the judicial restrictions: 


Next to permanency in office, nothing can contribute more to the in- 
dependence of the judges than a fixed provision for their support. The 
remark made in relation to the President is equally applicable here. In 
the general course of human nature, a power over a man’s subsistence 
amounts to a power over his will. And we can never hope to see realized 
in practice the complete separation of the judicial from the legislative 
power in any system which leaves the former dependent for pecuniary 
resource on the occasional grants of the latter. 


Mr. Hamilton has thus formulated more clearly and tersely 
than I can hope to do, the vital necessity of a constant observ- 
ance of these constitutional safeguards, both of which are ase 
sailed by the revenue bill. 

2, The bill also includes on gross incomes “ the interest from 
the ‘oblig rations of States and political subdivisions thereof issued 
after its passage,” together with the compensation of the State 
and municipal offices. These items have also been excluded 


' 


either expressly or by judicial decision from previous inyvome- 
tax legislation. Of the unconstitutionality of this proposed im- 
position, I entertain no doubt whatever, 
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The power of the State to tax Federal agencies, and of the 
Federal Government to tax those of the States was practically 
settled by the Supreme Court of the United States in 1819, in the 
creat case of McCulloch against Maryland. A statute of that 
State imposed a tax upon all banks transacting business within 
its boundaries not chartered under its laws. A tax under this 
statute was levied upon the Bank of the United States, operating 
in Maryland under Federal charter. The tax was resisted by the 
Government, which challenged the power of the State to levy an 
impost tax upon its agencies or property. The State denied the 
right of the Government to create a banking institution, and in- 
sisted upon its power as an independent sovereignty to levy and 
collect the tax. 

It was then determined that the power to tax being the power 
to destroy, could not be exercised by one sovereignty against the 
property or the agencies of another. The integrity of the gen- 
eral Government as against the States and of the States against 
the general Government demanded mutual exemption each from 
the revenue laws of the other. The unanswerable logic of Chief 
Justice Marshall in the decision of that memorable controversy 
has remained practically unchallenged until this bill was framed 
by the House committee; and I venture the prediction that if 
we incorporate the principle into the law it will be summarily 
set aside, as it ought to be, by the courts. Otherwise the income 
of the States and their municipalities, their securities, as well 
as the interest thereon, may be forced to respond to the de- 
mands of the national tax gatherer, 20 per cent, 40, 60, or 80 
per cent, as the Congress may determine. And if this be per- 
inissible then the reciprocal right of the States to tax the 
national agencies at once springs into being, and chaos, if not 
civil strife, may ensue from the conflicting and irreconcilable 
policies of sovereignties revolving in the same orbit. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr, President, will the Senator 
permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I am deeply interested and very 
much in sympathy with the argument the Senator is making; 
but I was a little late in getting into the Chamber, and, if he 
has not already discussed it, I should like to know whether in 
his argument the Senator is coming to the sixteenth amendment 
to the Constitution? 

Mr. THOMAS. I have not come to that as yet. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. But the Senator will discuss that? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Very well. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Maryland case was the 
forerunner of many others of similar import and involving the 
same contention. Of these, Van Brocklin v. Tennessee (117 
U.S.) isa type. It involved the power of Congress to tax State 
and municipal property. The power was denied, the court 
declaring that the reasons for exempting such property from 
Federal taxation were identical with those requiring the exemp- 
tion of all property and income of the National Government 
from State taxation. 

In Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. (158 U. S., 583) the 
tax assailed was levied, under the act of 1894, directly upon the 
income from State and municipal bonds in private ownership. 
It was there held that the want of power to tax State and 
municipal property extends to incomes derived from dividends 
or interest upon State and municipal securities. 

I may digress by saying that the court was practically unanl- 
mous upon that proposition, although widely differing upon 
other controversies involved in that case. 

In his great work on Constitutional Limitations, Judge Cooley 
(6th ed., pp, 2, 592) thus disposes of the subject: 

If the States can not tax the means by which the National Govern- 
ment performs its functions neither, on the other hand nor for the 
same reasons, can the latter tax the agencies of the State governments. 
The same supreme power which established the departments of the 
General Government determined that the local government should also 
exist for their own purposes, and made it impossible to protect the 
people in their common interests without them. Each of these several 
agencies is confined to its own sphere, and all are strictly subordinate 
to the Constitution which limits them, and independent of their agencies 


except as thereby made dependent. There is nothing in the Constl- 
tution (of the United States) which can be made to admit of any inter- 


ference by Congress with the secure existence of any State authority | 


within its lawful bounds. And any such interference by the indirect 
means of taxation is quite as much beyond the power of the National 
Legislature as if the interference were direct and extreme. (Citing 
Fifield v. Close, 15 Mich., 505.) 

It has therefore been held that the law of Congress requiring judicial 
process to be stamped could not constitutionally be applied to the 
process of State courts, since otherwise Congress might impose such 
restrictions upon the State courts as would put an end to their effec- 
tive action and be equivalent practically to abolishing them altogether. 
(Citing Warren v. Paul, 22 Ind., 276.) And a similar ruling has been 
made in other analogous cases, 
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Strong as is the language employed to characterize the taxing power 
in some of the cases which have considered this subject, subsequent 
events have demonstrated that it was by no means extravagant, An 
enormous national debt has not only made imposts necessary, which in 
some cases reach several hundred per cent of the original cost of the 
articles upon which they are imposed, but the systems of State banking 
which were in force when the necessity for contracting that debt first 
arose have been literally taxed out of existence by burdens ayowedly 
imposed for that very purpose. If taxation is thus unlimited in its 
operation upon the objects within its reach it can not be extravagant 
to say that the ageacies of Government are necessarily excepted from 
it, since otherwise its exercise might altogether destroy the Govern- 
ment through the destruction of its agencies. That which was pre- 
dicted as a possible event has been demonstrated by actual facts to be 
within the compass of its power; and if considerations of policy were 
important it might be added that if the States possessed the authority 
to tax the agencies of the National Government they would hold within 
their hands a constitutional weapon which factions and disappointed 
parties would be able to wield with terrible effect when the policy of 
the National Government did not accord with their views ; while, on the 
other hand, if the National Government possessed a corresponding power 
over the agencies of the State governments there would not be wanting 
men who in times of strong party excitement would be willing and eager 
to resort to this power as a means of coercing the States in their legis- 
lation upon the subjects remaining under their control. 

The principle underlying the opinion in Veasie Bank against 
Fenno, eighth Wallace, page 533, is in harmony with this view, 
although apparently opposed to it. The tax of 10 per cent im- 
posed by Congress upon the circulation of State banks, after the 
issue of Treasury notes and the establishment of national bank 
system, was there challenged as a violation of the rule. Sut the 
court sustained the tax upon the following ground: 

Congress having undertaken, in the exercise of undisputed constitu- 
tional power, to provide a currency for the whole country, may con- 
stitutionally secure the benefit of it to the people by appropriate legisla- 
tion, and to that end may restrain by suitable enactments the circula- 
tion of any notes not issued under its own authority. | 

It may be added that the vast bulk of the State banks were 
merely private companies operating under general incorporation 
laws and in no sense public agencies. 

I am, of course, aware that Gov. Hughes, of New York, ex- 
pressed the apprehension that the sixteenth amendment, if 
adopted, would confer upon Congress the power to levy the tax 
I am now assailing. Any expression from the lips of that emi- 
nent jurist and statesman should command the most 
consideration. It arrested my attention when niade, and I at 
once examined the subject with some care. Iam not aware that 
Gov. Hughes committed himself upon the subject er that he did 
more than warn against a possible interpretation of the amend- 
ment involving serious consequences to the States by wiping out 
the salutary principle for which I am contending. 

Mr. President, the New York Times of yesterday published an 
article entitled “ Legal Questions in Taxing Bonds,” in which 
reference is made to the message of Gov. Hughes on the 5th day 
of January, 1910; and I find from a reading of the extracts from 
Gov. Hughes’s message—which are very brief, however—that 
my impression regarding the character of it is correct. I read: 

When this amendment was submitted for ratification by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York, Charles E. Hughes, who was then gov- 
ernor, sent a message, dated January 5, 1910, in which he ealled atten 
tion to the fact that the phrase “ from whatever source derived ” might 
be construed as including the taxation of incomes derived from bonds 
issued by the State. In his message Goy. Hughes did not say that he 
believed the courts would place this interpretation upon the constitu 
tional amendment, but merely called the legislature's attention to a 
possible construction, believing it his duty to place the legislature on 
guard as to the possible consequences of their action in ratifying the 
proposed amendment. 

* To place the borrowing capacity of the State and of its governmental 
agencies at the mercy of the Federal taxing power,” said Gov. Hughes, 
* would be an impairment of the essential rights of the State which. as 
its officers, we are bound to defend.” 

Although for the reason just noted Gov. Hughes advised the legistla- 
ture not to ratify the amendment, he quoted in his message several 
Supreme Court opinions indicating that State and municipal bonds could 
not be taxed by the National Government. Ile said: 

‘* While the justices of the court in the Pollock case difered in opin- 
ion upon the question whether a tax upon income from property was a 
direct tax, and as such could not be laid without apportionment, they 
were unanimous in their conclusion that no Federal tax could be laid 
upon the income from municipal bonds. Mr. Justice White, who dis 
sented in the Poliock case with regard to other questions, as to this said 
(157 U. S., 652): ; 

“*The authorities cited in the opinion are decisive of this question. 
They are relevant to one case and not to the other, because in the one 
case there is full power in the Federal Government to tax, the only con 
troversy being whether the tax imposed is direct or indirect, while in 
the other there is no power whatever in the Federal Government, and 
therefore the levy, whether direct or indirect, is beyond the taxing 
power.’ ” 

Without present regard to that, I then reached the conclu- 
sion that the amendment was merely designed to supply the 
authority to levy an income tax which the Supreme Court cde- 
nied to Congress in the case of Pollock against Farmers’ Loan 
Co. by substituting the amendment for division 4 of section 9, 
Article I, of the Constitution, which declares that “ no capita- 
tion or other direct tax shall be laid unless in proportion to the 
census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken.” It 
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contained no new grant of power and therefore included no new 
objects of taxation. The method of laying the tax was changed, 
but the subject of it remained the same, 

This view was so exhaustively considered and so conclusively 
demonstrated by Senator Root in his celebrated letter to State 
Senator Davenport, of New York, in 1910, prompted by the mes- 
sage of Gov. Hughes, that I shall ask the privilege of printing 
it at this point in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 17, 1910. 


My Dear SENATOR: Since our conversation last month I have given 
much consideration to the scope and effect of the proposed income-tax 
umendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Much as I respect the opinion of the governor of the State, I can not 
agree with the view expressed in his special message of January 5, and 
ws I advocated in the Senate the resolution to submit the proposed 
naan it seems appropriate that I should state my view of its 
effect. 

The proposed amendment is in these words: 

“ArT. 16. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on 
incomes, from whatever source derived, without apportionment among 
the several States and without regard to any census or enumeration.” 

The objection made to the amendment is that this will confer upon 
the National Government the power to tax incomes derived from bonds 
issued by the States or under the authority of the States, and will 
place the borrowing capacity of the State and its governmental agencies 
at the mercy of the Federal taxing power. 

I do not find in the amendment any such meaning or effect. I do not 
consider that the amendment in any degree whatever will enlarge the 
taxing power of the National Government or will have any effect except 
to relieve the exercise of that taxing power from the requirement that 
the tax shall be apportioned among the several States. The effect of 
the amendment will be, in my view, the same as if it said, ‘‘ The United 
States may lay a tax on incomes without apportioning the tax, and this 
shall be applicable whatever the source of the income subjected to the 
tax,” leaving the question, “ What incomes are subject to national tax- 
ation?” to be determined by the same principles and rules which are 
now applicable to the determination of that question. 

f we were to construe the proposed amendment only by a critical 
examination of its words, the view upon which the objection is based 
would be reached by practically cutting the provision in two and read- 
ing it as if it read, “ the Congress shall have power to lay and colleet 
taxes on incomes from whatever source derived,” without the concluding 
words. But we are not at liberty to do this. The amendment consists 
of a single sentence and the whole of it must be read together. It ex- 
presses but a single idea, and that is that the tax to which it relates 
must be laid and collected without apportionment among the several 
States and without regard to any census or enumeration, while the 
words “from whatever source derived" are obviously introduced to 
make the exemption from the rule of apportionment comprehensive and 
applicable to all taxes on incomes. 

We are not left, however, to a mere critical examination of words. 
This provision, as Mr. Justice Bradley said of the Constitution in the 
Legal tender cases, is “to be interpreted in the light of history and 
of the circumstances of the period in which it was frained.” Justice 
Story said of another clause of the Constitution, in Brisco v. The Bank 
of Kentucky (2 Peters, 332). 

“And I mean to insist that the history of the Colonies before and 
during the Revolution and down to the very time of the adoption of 
the Constitution constitutes the highest and most authentic evidence 
to which we can resort to interpret this clause of the instrument, and 
to disregard it would be te blind ourselves to the practical mischiefs 
which it was meant to suppress and to forget all the great purposes to 
which it was to be applied.” 

ihis view must necessarily be applied to the proposed amendment if 
it be adopted. It will be construed in the light of the judicial and 
political history which led to the proposal and which appears upon the 
pullie records of our Government. 

What is that history? The Constitution of 1787 conferred upon the 
National Government the power of taxation without any limit whatever, 
except that taxes on exports were prohibited. 

The method of exercising the power, however, was subjected to two 
limitations. One, that imports, duties, and excises should be uniform, 
nnd the other that direct taxes should be apportioned among the States. 
The apportionment provisions were as follows: 

* ARTICLE I. 


* Sec. 2. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several States which may be included within this Union according 
to their respective numbers,” ete. (Amended, but not in this respect, by 
the fourteenth amendment.) 

“Sec. 9. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in pro- 
portion to the census or enumeration before directed to be taken.” 

For mere than a hundred years after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion varieus tax laws of Congress were from time to time brought before 
the courts upon objections that they imposed direct taxes in violation 
of the rule of apportionment. The decisions of the courts uniformly 
sustained these laws, from the Hylton case, in 1796, which sustained an 
unapportioned tax or carriages (3 Dallas, 171), to the Springer case, in 
1880, which sustained an unapportioned tax on incomes. (102 U. S., 
586.) 

Inu the meantime numerous laws were passed and enforced imposing 
taxes on incomes witheut apportionment, and a great part of the means 
for carrying on the Civil War was derived from such taxes. 

In the year 1895, however, an income-tax law included in the Wilson 
tariff act of 1894 was brought before the Supreme Court in the case of 
Pollock against the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., and in that case the court 
decided against the law. The case was heard twice. On the first hear- 
ing a majority of the court held that a tax on income derived from 
real estate must be apportioned as a direct tax, because a tax on real 
estate itself would be direct, and the judges divided equally as to whether 
a tax on income derived from personal property must be apportioned. 
(157 U. 8., 429.) 

Upon the second hearing of the case the court, by a majority of 
five to four, held that a tax upon income derived from personal property 
must be consid-red a direct tax and must be apportioned (158 U. S., 
601). All the ‘udges agreed, however, that taxes on incomes derived 
from business or occupations need not be pee. The effect of 
these decisions was thus described in one of the minority opinions; 
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“But the serious aspect of the present decision is that by a new 
interpretation of the Constitution it so ties the hands of the legislative 
branch of the Government that without an amendment of that instru- 
ment, or unless this court at some future time should return to the 
old theory of the Constitution, Congress can not subject to taxation—~ 
however great the needs or pressing the necessities of the Government—~ 
either the invested personal property of the country, bonds, stocks, 
and investments of all kinds, or the income arising from the renting 
of real estate or from the yield of personal property, except by the 
grossly unequal and unjust rule of apportionment among the States, 
Thus, undue and disproportioned burdens are placed upon the many, 
while the few, safely intrenched behind the rule of apportionment 
sunong the States on the basis of numbers, are permitted to evade their 
share of responsibility for the su pport of the Government ordained for 
the protection of the rights of all.” 

It was so evidently impossible to collect an income tax by apportion- 
ment among the States according to population that the general judg- 
ment of the country confirmed the opinicn that the decision in the 
Pollock case had practically taken away from the Congress a power of 
vital importance to the General Government—a power the exercise of 
= had, at least in one time of peril, proved essential to the Nation's 

e. 

The attention of the country was sharply called to the need of more 
Government revenue for the first time after the Pollock case by the 
decrease of customs and internal revenue receipts and the rapidly 
mounting deficit which followed the financial panic of 1907; and in 
the extraordinary session of Congress which gan March 15, 1909, 
when the revised tariff bill came into the Senate, an amendment to the 
bill was introduced reproducing in substance the old income-tax provi- 
sions of 1894 which the Supreme Court had held to be invalid both as 
toe income derived from real estate and as to income derived from per- 
sonal property. The avowed and necessary effect of including such 
provisions in the new tariff law would be to present again to the Su- 
preme Court the same questions which had been decided in the Pollock 
case and to challenge a reversal of their decision, Thereupon the reso- 
lution for the submission of this amendment was introduced in the Sen- 
ate and was passed by Congress, 

The proposal followed the suggestions of the Supreme Court in the 
Pollock case. 

The evil to be remedied was avowedly and manifestly the incapacity 
of the National Government resulting from the Seaham that income 

ractically could not be taxed when derived either from real estate or 
rom personal property, although it could be taxed when derived from 
business or eccupation. 

The terms of the amendment are apt to cure that evil and to take 
away from the diiferent classes of income considered by the court a 
practical immunity from taxation based upen the source from which 
ne were derived. 

here was no question in Congress or in the courts or in the country 
about the taxation of State securities. No one claimed that the ine 
ability of the General Government to tax them was an evil. The in- 
ability to tax them did not arise from the terms of the Constitution, 
but from the fact that, being the necessary instruments of carrying on 
other and sovereign governments, they were not the proper subject of 
national taxation, and that, therefore, no provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, however wide the scope of their language, could be held to apply 
to such securities or to the Income from them. Judge Cooley, in his 
work ou Constitutional Law, says: 

“The power to tax, whether by the United States or by the States, 
is to be construed in the light of, and limited by, the fact that the 
States and the Union are inseparable, and that the Constitution con- 
templates the perpetual maintenance of each with all its constitutional 

owers, unembarrassed and unimpaired by any action of the other. 
he taxing power of the Federal Government does not therefore extend 
to the means or agencies throngh or by the employment of which the 
States perform their essential functions, etc.’’ 

This rule of construction has been maintained for generations. It 
is undisputed; it was referred to with approval by the justices who 
wrote and delivered the opinions in the Pollock case both for and 
against the judgment. It has been declared again and again by the 
Supreme Court to be not open to question. It is a rule of construce 
tion just as controlling in defining the scope of the proposed amend- 
ment as it is in defining the scope of the existing provisions. Under it, 
from the earliest times of our Government, the apparently unlimited 
taxing power conferred by the terms of the Constitution has been held 
not to apply to the instrumentalities of the State, Under it acts of 
Congress which by their express terms appeared to include instru- 
mentalities of State government have ay been held not to ine 
clude them; this uniform, long-established, and indisputable rule ap- 
plied to the construction of our Constitution—a rule which has been 
declared to be essential to a continuance of our dual system of govern- 
ment—forbids that the words of that instrument conferring the power 
of taxation shall be deemed to apply to anything but the proper sub- 
jects of national taxation Under it we are forbidden to apply the 
words “from whatever source derived ’’ in the proposed amendment to 
any of the instrumentalities of State government. 

This amendment will be no new grant of power. The Congress alread 
bas power to impose taxes on ineomes from whatever source derived, 
subject to the rule of construction which excludes State securities from 
the operation of the power, but the taxes so imposed must be appor- 
toned among the States. Under the proposed amendment there will be 
the same and no greater power to tax incomes, from whatever source 
derived, subject to the same rule of construction, but relieved from the 
requirement that the tax shall be apportioned. 

t appears, therefore, that no danger to the powers or instrumentali- 
ties of the States is to be apprehended from the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

It would be cause for regret if the amendment were rejected by the 
Legislature of New York. 

t Is said that a very large part of. any income tax under the amend- 
ment would be paid by citizens of New York. That is undoubtedly true, 
but there is all the more reason why our legislature should take special 
care to exclude every narrow and selfish motive from influence upon its 
action and should consider the proposal in a spirit of broad national 
patriotism and should act upon it for the best interests of the whole 
country. 

The main reason why the citizens of New York will pay so large a 
part of the tax is that New York City is the chief financial and commer. 
celal center of a great country, with vast resources and industrial ac- 
tivity. For many years Americans engaged in developing the wealth of 
all parts of the country have been going to New York to secure capital 
and market their securities and to buy their supplies. Thousands of 


men who have amassed fortunes in all sorts of enterprises in other States 
have gone to New York to live, because they like the life of the city or 
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because their distant enterprises require representation at the financial 
center. The incomes of New York are in a great measure derived from 
the country at large. A continual stream of wealth sets toward the 
great city from the mines and manufactories and railroads outside of 
New York. The United States is no longer a mere group of separate 
communities embraced in a political union; it has become a product of 
organic growth, a vast industrial organization covering and including 
the whole country; and the relation of New York City to the whole 
organization of which it is a part is the great source of her wealth and 
the chief reason why her citizens will pay so great a part of an income 
tax. We have the wealth because behind the city stands the country. 
We ought to be willing to share the burdens of the National Government 
in the same proportion in which we share its benefits. 

The circumstances that originally justified the establishment of the 
rule of apportionment in the Constitution have long since passed away. 
it is universally conceded that its application to existing conditions 
would be so unjust and inequitable as to be impossible. The power of 
taxation which the rule makes it impossible for the Nation to exercise 
may be again, as it has once been, vital to the preservation of national 
existence. It would be most unfortunate if the several States of the 
Union were to insist upon the continuance of this unjust and useless 
limitation upon the necessary powers originaily and wisely granted to 
the National Government. 

With kind regards, I am always 

Faithfully, yours, 

Hon. FreperRicK M. DAVENPORT, 

Senate Chamber, Albany, N. Y. 


Mr. THOMAS. Upon the strength and under the interpreta- 
tion outlined in this letter, the General Assemblies of the States 
of New York and New Jersey finally ratified the amendment. I 
think I am safe in asserting that such was the understanding 
of the legislatures of the other ratifying States. I affirm that it 
could not have been ratified at all had it been supposed to clothe 
the Federal Government with power to impair the integrity and 
undermine the structure of the States through the power of 
unlimited taxation. Nothing in the debates of the Congress 
nor in the comments of the press during the period of its con- 
sideration—nothing, indeed, until the message of Gov. Hughes 
appeared—was said or written which intimated that the repre- 
sentatives of the people in the Congress of the United States 
were subjecting their States, the agencies and instrumentalities 
thereof, to the taxing power of the Nation. The financial ex- 
igencies of the Government, however great, can not limit or 
enlarge the purport or the phraseology of the organic law. 

The apprehension of Gov. Hughes arose from the phrase, 
“from whatever source derived.” If he were correct, the in- 
come from Government bonds then existing and made free from 
taxation by the law authorizing their issue would be subject to 
the tax. Surely the Congress never designed by constitutional 
amendment or otherwise to violate its own contracts with the 
holders of the national securities, or that the courts would 
Sanction its action if so intended. 

Mr. President, the Supreme Court of the United States has 
had occasion to consider the extent to which the taxing power of 
the United States has been enlarged by the fifteenth amend- 
ment, and its conclusion is that the amendment has merely 
changed the method without adding to the extent to which 
assets were subject to Federal taxation. 

In the case of Brushaber v. Union Pacifie Railroad Co. (240 
U. S., p. 1) the subject is fully considered, from pages 9 to 19, 
inclusive, which I ask the privilege of incorporating in my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


ELigv Roor. 


As a stockholder of the Union Pacific Railroad Co. the appellant filed 
his bill to enjoin the corporation from complying with the income-tax 
provisions of the tariff act of October 3, 1913 (sec. II, ch. 16, 38 Stat. 
166). Because of constitutional questions duly arising the case is here 
on direct appeal from a decree sustaining a motion to dismiss because 
no ground for relief was stated. 

The right to prevent the corporation from returning and paying the 
tax was based upon many averments as to the repugnancy of the 
statute to the Constitution of the United States, of the peculiar rela- 
tion of the corporation to the stockholders and their particular inter- 
ests resulting from many of the administrative provisions of the 
assailed act, of the confusion, wrong, and multiplicity of suits and 
and the absence of all means of redress which would result if the 
corporation paid the tax and complied with the act in other respects 
without protest, as it was alleged it was its intention to do. To put 
out of the way a question of jurisdiction, we at once say that in view 
of these averments and the ruling in Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Co. (157 U. 8., 429) sustaining the right of a stockholder to sue 
to restrain a corporation under proper averments from voluntarily 
paying a tax charged to be unconstitutional on the ground that to 
permit such a suit did not violate the prohibitions of section 3224 
Revised Statutes, against enjoining the enforcement of taxes, we are 
of opinion that the contention here made that there was no juris- 
diction of the cause, since to entertain it would violate the provisions 
of the Revised Statutes referred te, is without merit. Before coming 
to dispose of the case on the merits, however, we observe that the 
defendant corporation having called the attention of the Government 
to the pendency of the cause and the nature of the controversy and 
its unwillingness to voluntarily refuse to comply with the act assailed 
the United States as amicus curiw has at bar been heard both orally 
and by brief for the purpose of sustaining the decree. i 

Aside from averments as to citizenship and residence, recitals as to 
the provisions of the statute and statements as to the business of the 
corporation contained in the first 10 paragraphs of the bill advanced to 
sustain jurisdiction, the bill alleged 21 constitutional objections 
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specified in that number of paragraphs or subdivisions. As all the 
grounds assert a violation of the Constitution, it follows that in a wide 
sense they all charge a repugnancy of the statute to the sixteenth 
amendment, under the more immediate sanction of which the statute 
was adopted. 

The various propositions are so intermingled as to cause it to be 
difficult to classify them. We are of opinion, however, that the con- 
fusion is not inherent, but rather arises from the conclusion that 
the sixteenth amendment provides for a hitherto unknown power of 
taxation ; that is, a power to levy an income tax which, although direct, 
should not be subject to the regulation of apportionment applicable 
to all other direct taxes. And the far-reaching effect of this erroneous 
assumption will be made clear by generalizing the many contentions 
advanced in argument to support it, as follows: (a) The amend- 
ment authorizes only a particular character of direct tax without 
apportionment, and therefore if a tax is levied under its assumed au- 
thority which does not partake of the characteristics exacted by the 
amendment it is outside of the amendment and is void as a direct 
tax in the general constitutional sense because not apportioned. (b) As 
the amendment authorizes a tax only upon incomes “from whatever 
source derived,’ the exclusion from taxation of some income of desig- 
nated persons and classes is not authorized, and hence the consti- 
tutionality of the law must be tested by the general provisions 
of the Constitution as to taxation, and thus again tke tax is void for 
want of apportionment. (c) As the right to tax “incomes from what- 
ever source derived’’ for which the amendment provides must be con- 
sidered as exacting intrinsic uniformity, therefore no tax comes under 
the authority of the amendment not conforming to such standard, and 
hence all the provisions of the assailed statute must once more be 
tested solely under the general and preexisting provisions of the Con- 
stitution, causing the statute again to be void in the absence of appor- 
tionment. (d) As the power conferred by the amendment is new and 
prospective, the attempt in the statute to make its provisions retro- 
actively apply is void, because, so far as the retroactive period is con- 
cerned, it is governed by the preexisting constitutional requirements as 
to apportionment. 

But it clearly results that the proposition and the contentions under 
it, if acceded to, would cause one provision of the Constitution to 
destroy another; that is, they would result in bringing the provisions 
of the amendment exempting a direct tax from apportionment into 
irreconcilable conflict with the general requirement that all direct 
taxes be apportioned. Moreover, the tax authorized by the amendment, 
being direct, would not come under the rule of uniformity applicable 
under the Constitution to other than direct taxes, and thus it would 
come to pass that the result of the amendment would be to authorize 
a paricular direct tax not subject either to apportionment or to the 
rule of geographical uniformity, thus giving power to impose a different 
tax in one State or States than was levied in another State or States. 
This result instead of simplifying the situation and making clear the 
limitations on the taxing power, which obviously the amendment must 
have been intended to accomplish, would create radical and destructive 
changes in our constitutional system and multiply confusion. 

But let us by a demonstration of the error of the fundamental 
proposition as to the significance of the amendment dispel the confu- 
sion necessarily arising from the argument deduced from it. Before 
coming, however, to the text of the amendment, to the end that its 
significance may be determined in the light of the previous legislative 
and judicial history of the subject with which the amendment is con- 
cerned and with a knowledge of the conditions which presumptively lea 
up to its adoption, and hence of the purpose it was intended to accom- 
plish, we make a brief statement on those subjects. 

That the authority conferred upon Congress by section 8 of Article I 
“to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises"’ is exhaustive 
and embraces every conceivable power of taxation has never been 
questioned, or, if it has, has been so often authoritatively declared 
as to render it necessary only to state the doctrine. And it has also 
never been questioned from the foundation, without stopping presently 
to determine under which of the separate headings the power was 
properly to be classed, that there was authority given, as the part 
was included in the whole, to lay and collect income taxes. Again, it 
has never, moreover, been questioned that the conceded complete and 
all-embracing taxing power was subject, so far as they were respec- 
tively applicable, to limitations resulting from the requirements of 
Article I, section 8, clause 1, that “ali duties, imposts, and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United States,” and to the limitations 
of Article I, section 2, clause 3, that “direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States,” and of Article I, section 9, clause 
4, that “no capitation, or other direct, tax shall be laid, unless in 
proportion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be 
taken.” In fact, the two great subdivisions embracing the complete 
and perfect delegation of the power to tax and the two correlated 
limitations as to such power were thus aptly stated by Mr. Chie? 
Justice Fuller in Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., supra, at page 
557: “In the matter of taxation, the Constitution recognizes the two 
great classes of direct and indirect taxes and lays down two rules by 
which their imposition must be governed, namely: The rule of appor- 
tionment as to direct taxes, and the rule of uniformity as to duties, 
imposts, and excises.” It is to be observed, however, as long ago 
pointed out in Veazie Bank v. Fenno, (8 Wall., 533, 541), that the 
requirement of apportionment as to one of the great classes and of 
uniformity as to the other class were not so much a limitation upon 
the complete and all-embracing authority to tax, but in their essence 
were simply regulations concerning the mode in which the plenary 
power was to be exerted. In the whole history of the Government 
down to the time of the adoption of the sixteenth amendment, leaving 
aside some conjectures expressed of the possibility of a tax lying inter- 
mediate between the two great classes and embraced by neither, no 
question has been anywhere made as to the correctness of these propo- 
sitions. At the very beginning, however, there arose differences of 
opinion concerning the criteria to be applied in determining in which 
of the two great subdivisions a tax would fall. Without pausing to 
state at length the basis of these differences and the consequences 
which arose from them, as the whole subject was elaborately reviewed 
in Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. (157 U. S., 429; 158 U. S., 
601), we make a condensed statement which is, in substance, taken 
from what was said in that case. Early the differences were mani- 
fested in pressing on the one hand and opposing on the other the 
passage of an act levying a tax without apportionment on carriages 
“for the conveyance of persons,” and when such a tax was enacted 
the question of its repugnancy to the Constitution soon came to this 
court for determination. (Hylton v. United States, 3 Dall., 171.) 
It was held that the tax came within the class of excises, duties, and 
imposts, and therefore did not require apportionment; and while this 
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conclusion was agreed to by all the members of the court who took 
part in the decision of the case, there was not an exact coincidence 
in the reasoning by which the conclusion was sustained. Without 
stating the minor differences, it may be said with substantial accuracy 
that the divergent reasoning was this: On the one hand, that the tax 
was not in the class of direct taxes requiring apportion, because it 
was not levied directly on property because of its ownership but rather 
on its use, and was therefore an excise, duty, or impost; and on the 
other, that in any event the class of direct taxes included only taxes 
directly levied on real estate because of its ownership. Putting out 
of view the difference of reasoning which led to the concurrent con- 
clusion in the Ilylton case, it is undoubted that it came to pass in 
legislative practice that the line of demarcation between the two great 
classes of direct taxes on the one hand and excises, duties, and imposts 
on the other, which was exemplified by the ruling in that case, was 
accepted and acted upon. In the first place, this is shown by the fact 
that wherever (and there were a number of cases o/ that kind) a tax 
was levied directly on real estate or slaves because of ownership it was 
treated as coming within the direct class and apportionment was pro- 
vided for, while no instance of apportionment as to any other kind of 
tax is afforded. Again, the situation is aptly illustrated by the various 
acts taxing incomes derived from property of every kind and nature 
which were enacted, beginning in 1861 and lasting during what may 
be termed the Civil War period. It is not disputable that these latter 
taxing laws were classed under the head of excises, duties, and imposts, 
because it was assumed that they were of that character inasmuch as 
although putting a tax burden on income of every kind, including that 
derived from property real or personal, they were not taxes directly 
on property because of its ownership. And this practical construction 
cume in theory to be the accepted one since it was adopted without 
dissent by the most eminent of the text writers. (1 Kent Com., 254, 
256: 1 Story Const., sec. 955; Cooley Const. Lim., 5th ed., *48; Miller 
on the Coustitution, 237; Pomeroy’s Constitutional Law, sec. 281; 
Hare Const. Law, vol. 1, 249, 250; Burroughs on Taxation, 502; Ordro- 
naux, Constitutional Legislation, 225.) 

' pon the lapsing of a considerable period after the repeal of the 
incoume-tax laws referred to, in 1894 an act was passed laying a tax on 
incomes from all classes of property and other sources of revenue 
which was net apportioned, and which therefore was of course assumed 
to come within the classification of excises, duties, and imposts, which 
were subject to the rule of uniformity but not to the rule of apportion- 
ment. ‘The constitutional validity of this law was challenged on the 
ground that it did not fall within the class of excises, duties, and 
imposts but was direct, in the constitutional sense, and was therefore 
vold for want of apportionment; and that question came to this court 
und was passed upon in Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. (157 

J. S., 429; 158 U. 8. 601). The court, fully recognizing in the 
passage which we have previously quoted the all-embracing character 
of the two great classifications Including, on the one hand, direct taxes 
subject to apportionment, and, on the other, excises, duties, and im- 
posts subject to uniformity, held the law to be unconstitutional in sub- 
stance for these reasons: Concluding that the classification of direct 
was adepted for the purpose of rendering it impossible to burden by 
taxation accumulations ef property, real or personal, except subject 
io the regulation of apportionment, it was held that the duty existed 
to fix what was a direct tax in the constitutional sense so as to accom- 
plish this purpose contemplated by the Constitution (157 U. S., 581). 
Coming to consider the validity of the tax from this point of view, 
While not questioning at all that in common understanding it was 
direct merely on income and only indirect on property, it was held 
that, considering the substance of things, it was direct on property in 
2 constitutional sense, since to burden an income by a tax was, from 
the point of substance, to burden the property from which the income 
was derived, and thus accomplish the very thing which the provision 
2s to apportionment of direct taxes was adopted to prevent. As this 
conclusion but enforced a regulation as to the mode of exercising 
power under particular circumstances, it did not in any way dispute 
the all-embracing taxing authority possessed by Congress, including 
necessarily therein the power to impose income taxes, if anly they 
conformed to the coustitutional regulations which were applicable to 
them. Moreover, in addition, the conclusion reached in tue Pollock 
case did not in any degree involve holding that income taxes gener- 
icaily and necessarily came within the class of direct taxes on property, 
but, on the contrary, recognized the fact that taxation on income was 
in its nature an excise entitled to be enforced as such unless and until 
it was concluded that to enforce it would amount to accomplishing the 
result which the requirement as to apportionment of direct taxation 
was adopted to prevent, in which case the duty would arise to dis- 
regard form and consider substance alone, and hence subject the tax 
to the regulation as to apportionment which otherwise as an excise 
would not apply to it. Nothing could serve to make this clearer than 
to recall that in the Pollock case, in so far as the law taxed incomes 
from other classes of property than real estate and invested personal 
property—that is, income from “ professions, trades, employments, or 
vocations ” (158 U. 8., 637)—its validity was recognized ; indeed it was 
expressly deciared that no dispute was made upon that subject, and 
attention was called to the fact that taxes on such income had been 
sustained as excise taxes in the past (Id., p. 635). The whole law 
was, however, declared unconstitutional on the ground that to permit 
it to thus operate would relieve real estate and invested personal prop- 
erty from taxation and “would leave the burden of the tax to be 
borne by professions, trades, employments, or vocations; and in that 
way what was intended as a tax on capital would remain, in substance, 
a tax on occupations and labor” (Id., p. 637), a result which, it was 
lLeld, could not have been contemplated by Congress, 


This is the text of the amendment: 

“The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever source derived, without apportionment among the sey- 
eral States, and without regard to any census or enumeration.” 


It is clear on the face of this text that it does not purport to confer 
power to levy income taxes in a generic sense—an authority already 
possessed and never questioned—or to limit and distinguish between 
one kind of income taxes and another, but that the whole purpose of 
the amendment was to relieve all income taxes when imposed from 
apportionment from a consideration of the source whence the income 
was derived. Indeed, in the light of the history which we have given 
and of the decision in the Pollock case, and the ground upon which the 
ruling In that case was based, there is no escape from the conclusion 
that the amendment was drawn for the purpose of doing away for 
the future with the principle upon which the Pollock case was de- 
cided—that is, of determining whether a tax on income was direct, 
not by a considerati of the burden placed on the taxed income 
upon which it directly operated, but by taking into view the burden 
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which resulted on the property from which the income was derived, 
since in express terms the amendment provides that income taxes, from 
whatever source the income may be derived, shall not be subject to 
the regulation of apportionment. From this, in substance, it indis- 
putably arises, first, that all the contentions which we have previously 
noticed concerning the assumed limitations to be implied from the lan- 
guage of the amendment as to the nature and character of the income 
taxes which it authorizes find no support in the text and are in 
irreconcilable conflict with the very purpose which the amendment 
was adopted to accomplish. Second, that the contention that the 
amendment treats a tax on income as a direct tax, although it is 
relieved from apportionment and is necessarily therefore not subject 
to the rule of uniformity, as such rule only applies to taxes which 
are not direct, thus destroying the two great classifications which have 
been recognized and enforced from the beginning, is also wholly with- 
out foundation, since the command of the amendment that all income 
taxes shall not be subject to apportionment by a consideration of the 
sources from which the taxed income may be derived, forbids the —— 
cation to such taxes of the rule applied in the Pollock case, by which 
alone such taxes were removed from the great class of excises, duties, 
and imposts subject to the rule of uniformity and were placed under 
the other or direct class. This must be unless it can be said that, 
although the Constitution as a result of the amendment in express 
terms excludes the criterion of source of income, that criterion yet 
remains for the purpose of destroying the classifications of the Con- 
stitution by taking an excise out of the class to which it belongs and 
transferring it to a class in which it can not be placed consistently 
with the requirements of the Constitution. Indeed, from another point 
of view, the amendment demonstrates that no such —— was in- 
tended and, on the contrary, shows that it was drawn with the object 
of maintaining the limitations of the Constitution and harmonizing 
their operation. We say this because it is to be observed that although 
from the date of the Hylton case because of statements made in the 
opinions in that case it had come to be accepted that direct taxes in 
the constitutional sense were confined to taxes levied directly on real 
estate because of its ownership, the amendment contains nothing 
repudiating or challenging the ruling in the Pollock case that the word 
‘direct ” had a broader significance since it embraced also taxes levied 
directly on personal property because of its ownership, and therefore 
the amendment at least impliedly makes such wider significance a 
part of the Constitution—a condition which clearly demonstrates that 
the purpose was not to change the existing interpretation, except to 
the extent necessary to accomplish the result intended; that is, the 
prevention of the resort to the sources from which a taxed income 
was derived in order to cause a direct tax on the income to be a direct 
tax on the source itself, and thereby to take an income tax out of 
the class of excises, duties, and imposts and place it in the class of 
direct taxes. 


Mr. THOMAS. In the case of Stanton against Baltic Min- 
ing Co., in the same volume, at page 103, the court, on page 
112, reiterates this doctrine, referring back to the Brushaber 
‘ase as containing at length the reasons for the conclusion. 

Mr. President, the language of the Brushaber case may be 
said to be somewhat involved; but still more recently, in an 
unreported case—the case of Peck & Co. against Lowe, de- 
cided on the 20th of May last, and in which the construction 
of the fifteenth amendment was involved—the court says: 

The sixteenth amendment, although referred to in argument, has 
no real bearing and may be put out of view. As pointed out in recent 
decisions, it does not extend the taxing power to new or excepted 
subjects, but merely removes all occasion, which otherwise might 
exist, for an apportionment among the States of taxes laid on income, 
whether it be derived from one source or another, 

So, Mr. President, the opinion of former Senator Root, 
which I have already embodied in the Recorp, and upon the 
strength of which two States, at least, ratified the fifteenth 
amendment, finds official justification in the last utterance of 
the Supreme Court of the United States upon the subject; and 
inasmuch as that pronouncement preceded the formation of 
this bill, I am at a loss to understand why these taxes should 
have been included within its provisions. 

The restrictions of the Coustitution regarding the compen- 
sation of the Executive and judiciary, although not extended 
in terms to State officers of similar character, are founded upon 
reasons which make them apply with equal force to the com- 
pensation of all State and municipal officers when considered 
as subjects of Federal taxation. And the reasons advanced 
by the courts for the exemption of incomes and property of 
the States and their subdivisions, and of the securities belong- 
ing to individuals, also shield the salaries of State officials 
from the Federal taxgatherer. Whenever these items of prop- 
erty and income become subject to national assessments the 
States are themselves subject to progressive but certuin ex- 
tinction. For political considerations always potent in mold- 
ing Federal revenue bills will here find a new field of activity, 
and State officials and policy will be directed by national au- 
thority into channels of its own choosing. 

The clause of the sixteenth amendment subjecting incomes 
to taxation “from whatever source derived,” is not broader 
than the power given by clause 1, section 8, “to lay and col- 
leet taxes, imposts, and excises, but ail duties shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” The limitations regarding 
capitation, or other direct taxes, and taxes on exports do not 
affect excises, which is but another name for internal-revenue 
taxation. The power to lay these is unconditional save as to 
uniformity ; yet stamp or other taxes on judicial process and 
provisions that documents required to be stamped shall not be 
received in evidence in any court unless so stamped, can not 
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be applied to the process of State courts or enforced against 
litigants in such courts. An unbroken line of precedents has 
so determined. One sovereignty can not invade another 
through the subtle process of taxation until the courts re- 
verse the decisions of a century or until the people by constitu- 
tionzl amendment shall clothe the Congress with the power 
to do so in direct and unmistakable fashion. From an abun- 
dance of material I select the cases of Carpenter against 
Snelling, Ninety-seventh Massachusetts, page 452; Craig against 
Dimock, Forty-seventh Illinois, page 358; Moore against Moore, 
Forty-seventh New York, page 467; and Syales against Davis,, 
Twenty-second Wisconsin, page 225; while Collector against 
Dav. Eleventh Wallace, page 113, expressly declares that the 
salarv of a State officer is not subject to a Federal tax. 

I cite a number of authorities in connection with that state- 
ment. which it is not necessary to read, but I want to refer 
particularly to the case of the Collector against Day, Eleventh 
Wallace, 113, which expressly declares that the salary of a State 
officer is not subject to a Federal tax. Inasmuch as the Supreme 
Court has held that there is no enlargement of the taxing power, 
but merely a change of its methods, as a result of the sixteenth 
amendment, this case is quite as applicable to-day as it was 
under the law under which the tax was assessed. The assess- 
ment was made under the income-tax law enacted by Congress 
during the war, which in terms subjected all incomes to taxa- 
tion, and under the general power there apparently given by 
legislation this tax was levied upon the salary of a judicial 
officer of the State of New York who resisted the payment of it. 
The entire opinion is replete with information and I might ap-. 
propriately read it all, but I shall content myself with reading 
from page 125 and following. The opinion was delivered by 
Mr. Justice Nelson: 


Two of the great departments of the Government, the executive and 
legislative, depend upon the exercise of the powers or upon the people 
of the States. The Constitution guarantees to the States a republican 
form of government and protects each against invasion or domestic 
violence. Such being the separate and Independent condition of the 
States in our complex system, as recognized by the Constitution, and 
the existence of which fs so indispensable that without them the Gen- 
eral Government itself would disappear from the family of nations, it 
would seem to follow, as a reasonable if not a necessary consequence, 
that the means and instrumentalities employed for carrying on the 
operations of their governments, for preserving their existence, and 
fulfilling the high and responsible duties assigned to them in the Con- 
stitution, should be left free and unimpaired, should not be Hable to 
be «rippled, much less defeated, by the taxing power of another gov- 
ernment, which power acknowledges no limits but the will of the legis- 
lative body imposing the tax. And, more especially, those means and 
instrumentalities which are the creation of their sovereign and re- 
served rights, one of which is the establishment of the judicial depart- 
ment and the appointment of officers to administer their laws. With- 
out this power and the exercise of it we risk nothing in seying that 
no one of the States under the form of government guaranteed by the 
Constitution could long preserve its existence. A despotic government 
might. We have said that one of the reserved powers was that te 
establish qa judicial department ; it would have been more accurate, and 
in accordance with the existing state of things at the time, to have 
said the power to maintain a judicial department. All of the 13 
States were in the possession of this power and had exercised it at 
the adoption of the Constitution, and it is not pretended that any 
graut of it to the General Government is found in that instrument. 
Jt is, therefore, one of the sovereign powers vested in the States by 
their constitutions, which remained unaltered and unimpaired, and in 
respect to which the State is as independent of the General Govern- 
ment as that Government is independent of the States, 

The supremacy ef the General Government, therefore, so much relied 
on in the argument of the counsel for the plaintiff in error in respect 
to the question before us, can not be maintained. The two Govern- 
ments are upon an equality, and the question is whether the power 
“to lay and collect taxes” enables the General Government to tax 
the salary of a judicial officer of the State, which officer is a means 
or instrumentality employed to carry into execution one of its most 
important functions, the administration of the laws, and which con- 
cerns the exercise of a right reserved to the States. 

We do not say the mere circumstance of the establishment of the 
judicial department and the appointment of officers to administer the 
laws, being among the reserved powers of the State, disables the Gen- 
eral Government from levying the tax, as that depends upon the ex- 
press power to “lay and collect taxes,” but it shows that it is an 
original inherent power never parted with and in respect to which 
the supremacy of that Government does not exist and is of no im- 
portance in determining the question; and, further, that being an | 
original and reserved power, and the judicial officers appointed under 
it being a means or instrumentality empleyed to carry it into effect, the 
right and necessity of its unimpaired exercise and the exemption 
of the officer from taxation by the General Government stand upon as 
solid a ground and are maintained by principles and reasons as cogent 
as those which led to the exemption of the Federal officer in Dobbins 
against The Commissioners of Erie from taxation by the State, for, in 
this respect—that is, in respect to the reserved powers—the State is 
as sovereign and independent as the General Government. And if 
the means and instrumentalities employed by that Government to 
carry into operation the powers granted to it are necessarily and for 
the sake of self-preservation exempt from taxation by the States, why 
are not those of the States depending upon their reserved powers for 
like reasons equally exempt from Federal taxation? Their unimpaired 
existence in the one case is as essential as in the other. It is admitted | 
that there is no express provision in the Constitution that prohibits | 
the General Government from taxing the means and instrumentalities 
of the States, nor is there any prohibiting the States from taxing the | 
means and instrumentalities of that Government. In both cases the | 
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exemption rests upon necessary implication, as any government whose 
means employed in conducting its operations, if subject to the control 
of another and distinct government, can exist only at the mercy of 
that government. Of what avail are these means if another power may 
tax them at discretion ? 








A unique feature of the pending bill is the proposed alternate 
or double system which it proposes for the taxation of profits 
as such. One of these systems is christened the war-profits tax, 
the other the excess-profits tax. These are intended to operate 
upon corporations only, and the authorities are required to use 
“whichever of the methods yields the higher tax in the case of 
such corporation.” The war-profits method imposes a tax of 80 
per cent upon all profits equal to the average net income of the 
corporation over its average income in the statutory prewar 
period, less a specific deduction of $3,000. If the corporation 
did not exist during the whole prewar period or had no income 
then or was less than 10 per cent of its invested capital, its war 
profit is the surplus over 10 per cent of its invested capital for 
the taxable year, plus the sum of $3,000. 

The excess-profits method consists of a graded tax ranging 
from 35 to 70 per cent of the net profit in excess of exemption 
of $3,000, plus 8 per cent of the invested capital for the taxable 
year. The ingenuity of the tax gatherer is to determine which 
of these probes shall be used in each individual instance. 
Whichever will realize the larger amount of the tax must be 
chosen. Possibly if bad judgment is disclosed in the selection, 
as revealed in results, the method chosen will be shifted to the 
one rejected, since otherwise the terms of the law would not be 
complied with. 

This novel device violates the familiar requirements of cer- 
tainty and uniformity in taxation; requirements which are 
inseparable from justice and equity. Its only merit is its 
novelty. It may have disfigured other systems of taxation, but 
not I think In any English-speaking country. I have been 
unable to discover any authority disclosing its existence else- 
where or in previous national legislation, although I have not 
had the time for an exhaustive research. That fact is the best 
of reasons for belleving it to be unconstitutional; for if it had 
appeared heretofore its validity would undoubtedly have been 
successfully challenged. 

Mr. President, if Congress can provide two radically different 
bases for levying a tax against the same individual upon the 
same taxable asset and direct the administration of the law to 
resort to that which in the individual instance will realize the 
most revenue, it may provide three, four, or half a dozen of 
them. Any argument supporting the one will surely sustain 
the other. The taxpayer must submit to the experimental test 
of each method, that the collector may judge which of them 
will prove the most efficient. What he must pay he can never 
know with certainty. And the method applied to him for one 
taxable year may be discarded and another selected for the 
next. 

Such a system would inevitably strew imequalities all over 
the country, and drive the taxpayer to the alternative of 
juggling his affairs in the hope of escaping confiscation by 
forms of law. It would thus offer a premium to raseality, and 
furnish ample justification for perjury. It would make tuxes 
both unequal and uneertain in their distribution, in cheerful 
disregard of the constitutional requirement of uniformity. That 
quality can not rest upon a shifting and changeable method 
either of assessment or levy. It may exploit the taxpayer, but 
it can not square with justice, and should not disfigure the 
statute books. Finally it would arm the collector with a weapon 
through whose exercise favoritism, fraud, and bribery would 
flourish in unscrupulous hands and beset the administration of 
the national revenues with opportunities for corruption against 
whose temptations the virtues of the uverage official would not 
long resist. i 

Let me conclude by emphasizing another conspicuous defect 
in this bill. I refer to the confinement of this alternative tax 
to bodies corporate. Doubtless Congress has the power to do 
this, but only at the sacrifice of elementary principles of fairness 
and equity. The only reason alleged for doing so is “the diffi- 
culty in administering an excess-protits tax applicable to indi- 
viduals.” Shall we then refrain from requiring individuals and 
partnerships to pay this extra tax, because it is not as easy to 
make them pay it as it is to make corporations do so? Shall we 
forego an extensive source of revenue when all we ean raise is 
urgently needed because we may encounter difficulty in collect- 
ing it? If so, why tax individuals at all? If the fact be so it 
eonfronts us as well in administering the income tax. We dis- 
criminate between different individuals elsewhere, but we do 
not discriminate between the individual and the corporation 
in the other schedules; why should we do so in this? I am com- 
pelled to believe that it is due to other causes. 
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The individual votes; the corporation does not; and votes 
must not be distracted unless unavoidable. All tax laws are 
unpopular. Why make them any more so than is absolutely 
necessary? Appropriations are popular and eagerly solicited. 
Why restrict them at all? Our revenue legislation is framed 
therefore to embrace as few people as possible and unusual 
exactions we reserve exclusively for those artificial creations 
Which possess many privileges, but which are comparatively 
in number. 
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The profiteer is an unavoidable evil in times of war. Public 
imagination pictures him as a very plethoric person, in Prince 
Albert coat, a high hat, and ornamented with a double chin, 
operating through corporate agencies and gorged with ill-gotten 


Such some of him may be. 
nd operates in divers ways. 

‘rhe corporation which takes advantage of the national needs 
and profits unduly is a profiteer. 

So is the individual manufacturer, contractor, or material 
man, 

So are the workman, farmer, and the miner when engaged 
in the same practices. The difference is purely one of degree, 
nnd all of them should be subject to the same law of taxation. 
Yet all save the first are immune from the war profits and 
excess profits schedules of this bill. This is an outrage. 

Every man holding up the Government, capitalist, merchant, 
manufacturer, miner, laborer, or farmer should in these times 
pay the Government “ through the nose.” Nothing will prevent 
it save our fear of their political vengeance. 

In legislation of this sort we are political cowards. We are 
brave enough when passing appropriations for pensions and 
prairie dogs, for dry docks in dry harbors, and for artesian wells 
to moisten navigable streams, but faimthearted when seeking 
ineans to make our appropriations good. We need many things 
in these days of stress and trial, but nothing more urgently than 
the good old virtue of moral courage, courage to legislate for the 
country’s needs without fear, without favor, without regard to 
personal consequences, I devoutly hope that stimulated by such 
a sentiment we may consider, amend, and finally enact a revenue 
bill uniform in character, simple in administration, embracing 
pursuits and property within the scepe of national taxation, 
excluding those which outlie that province and enacted without 
regard to political considerations or political consequences, 


spoil. 


oOrms ; 


But the genus has other 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martrn of Kentucky in the 
chair.) The calendar under Rule VIII is in order. Is it the 
pleasure of the Senate to take it up where it was last left off? 

Mr. LODGE. I wish to ask the Senator from Tennessee a 
question. I was not here on Saturday and I do not know whether 
the Senate disposed of the water-power bill. 

Mr. SHIELDS. No, sir; it has not been disposed of. 

Mr. FLETCHER rose. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it not better to go on with it? 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator from Florida has risen to ask 
that the unfinished business be placed before the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Iwas not aware of that. The Chair stated that 
the calendar under Rule VIII would be proceeded with, and I 
thought possibly it would be better to complete that measure. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business may be laid before the Senate and proceeded with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the amendment of the House of Representatives to the 
bill (S. 1419) to amend an act entitled “ An act to regulate the 
construction of dams across navigable waters,” approved June 
21, 1906, a8 amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to 
provide for the improvement and development of waterways for 
the uses of interstate and foreign commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is the 
motion of the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLetcHer] that the 
Senate disagree to the amendment of the House of Represent- 
atives and ask a conference with the House on the disagreeing 
votes thereon, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it has been so long since any- 
thing was said upon the pending motion, although the subject 
has occupied the time of the Senate, that I desire to call attention 
to seme of the difliculties in the way of considering the bill in 
conference in its present stage. 

The Senate passed a bill providing for permits to be issued 
mnder certain conditions for the erection of dams and other strue- 
tures in navigable streams. It limited the application of the bill 
to certain navigable waters. The House instead of dealing with 
the bill as it passed the Senate raised a special committee, con- 
sisting of three or four members of various committees of the 
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House, undertook an investigation, a very painstaking investi- 
gation, and from that committee there came a report of a bill 
covering not only dams and other structures in navigable 
streams, but the treatment of our public lands so far as water- 
power in the streams which run through our public lands is con- 
cerned. It passed the bill. It is a measure which is so dis- 
similar from the one which was considered by and adopted by 
the Senate that it may be said to be new legislation entirely. As 
I remarked the other day, the only resemblance between the bill 
we are now asked to send to conference and the bill passed by 
the Senate is that in part the present bill is concerned with dams 
in navigable streams. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, it is fundamental that the Sen- 
ate ought to have an opportunity to consider the bill which has 
been passed by the House. If we send it to conference the Sen- 
ate never will have a chance to consider it. It will never be 
able to amend it in any respect. If the conferees make a report 
of approval then we must either adopt the report as it is pre- 
sented or reject it in whole. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Samir], I think, sug- 
gested that the whole subject would be in conference. Well, 
let us see about that. The bill which passed the Senate pro- 
vided that the Secretary of War should issue, upon application 
and if certain conditions were fulfilled, a permit for the erection 
of the structure. The bill as passed by the other House pro- 
vides that a commission composed of the Secretaries of War, 
of the Interior, and of Agriculture shall have jurisdiction of the 
whole subject. Now, what is the matter which will be in con- 
ference there? The conferees would either have to adopt the 
House plan or the Senate plan; there would be no opportunity 
for a modification or for a change of the House plan; there would 
be no opportunity for a change or modification of the Senate pian. 
Either the conferees on the part of the Senate must recede from 
the Senate plan entirely or the House conferees must entirely re- 
cede from the plan there adopted. It is not fair; it does not tend 
toward good legislation to send a matter of difference of that sort 
to conferees. 

Second. In the provision which is ordinarily known as the 
recapture clause, or the right which is reserved upon the part 
of the Government at the end of 50 years to take as its own 
the property which has been created, the Senate bill provided 
that upon that contingency the owners of the property should 
be paid just compensation, to be ascertained, if necessary, 
through the ordinary processes of condemnation. The House 
bill provides, under very different circumstances, but so far as 
this one point is concerned, that, if the United States shall take 
the improvement at the end of 50 years, it shall pay the net in- 
vestment of the owners of the property. I should like to have 
some one tell me who is more familiar with the parliamentary 
procedure, and especially with the work of conferees, than am I 
what is in issue there between the conferees of the House and 
the Senate. 

I do not believe in either plan. The plan adopted by the Sen- 
ate, namely, just compensation, will result, as I attempted to 
show when the bill was before the Senate originally, in a great 
overpayment. It will result in compelling the Government of 
the United States to take over and pay for property upon a 
standard or upon a rule which must inevitably result in paying 
for property which it may not desire and paying for that prop- 
erty much more than it is fairly worth. 

The House plan, the plan of paying for the net investment, 
will accomplish one of two things: With a successful enterprise, 
a water-power enterprise that has been going forward profitably, 
it will result, I think, in fair payment. I think it is a fair rule 
for a successful, profitable enterprise. It is the net investment 
as computed under the rules of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission applicable to the account of railways. But with an 
unsuccessful enterprise, one that has languished, one that has 
permitted its property to deteriorate, one that has not properly 
taken care of depreciation, the plan adopted by the House will 
compel the Government to pay two, three, four, yes, five times 
the value of the property that may have been created and may 
have been operated under the permit. It is not a fair provision 
for recapture. 

But will some one tell me what is between the conferees of 
the House and the Senate; how, assuming that they remain 
within their jurisdiction, they can accommodate that difference 
between the House and the Senate? Will anyone be able to tell 
me how the conferees can present and secure a fair rule of com- 
pensation? It can not be done, ‘There is no compromise be- 
tween those two things. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, 
rupt him? 

Mr. CUMMINS. 


Will the Senator permit me to inter- 


In just a moment. The fair rule, and the 


ene that is recognized, I am glad to say, by the President of the 
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United States and by every other thoughtful man, I think, with 
regard to the matter, is that the owner of the property shall, if it 
is taken by the Government, be paid fair compensation, but not 
exceeding the net investment, That will provide both for the suc- 
cessful and the unsuccessful enterprise, and will be fair not only 
to the owner of the property, but to the Government also, 

Now, I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. My first question is, Is the Govern- 
ment compelled at the end of 50 years to take all of these enter- 
prises? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Government is not compelled to do 
oo 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Then, can it not refrain from taking 
those that do not pay? 

Mr. CUMMINS. But it is compelled either to take them or to 
permit the license or the privilege to continue upon the terms 
that had been originally agreed upon. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The other question that I should like 
to ask the Senator is, With a view of obtaining some Kind of leg- 
islation in this case, how will the reference of this particular 
matter to a separate committee ever bring the two Houses to- 
gether? Wouid it not be similar to introducing a new bill in 
reference to the subject? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am assuming there may be 
an opportunity for compromise between the House and the Sen- 
ate. There would be none whatever between the conferees from 
my standpoint on these fundamental points. I desire that the 
bill shall be taken up by the Senate, and if some one else does 
not do so I shall offer an amendment to the provision with regard 
to recapture nnd the compensation to be paid in that event, or I 
shail present an amendment which will substantially establish 
the rule which I have just stated, namely, that when the Goy- 
ernment takes the property, if it does take it, it shall reimburse 
the owners of the property for its fair value, but shall not pay 
more than the net investment. 

Now, let us see the difference between those two things. The 
just compensation, the fair value of the property, is, of course, 
ascertained by taking an inventory of the physical property 
with whatever intangible incidents may attach to it; and when 
that is ascertained it will be just as great in a successful 
enterprise as in an unsuecessful one, in one that has been eare- 
fully conducted as in one that has been negligently conducted. 

In these days the theory of fair compensation or just com- 
pensation is the cost of reproduction less whatever deprecia- 
tion may be found necessary in order to measure its decadence. 

The net-investment theory is quite different. There if the 
operating company has earned a dividend upon its capital, if 
it has laid aside an amortization fund or a sinking fund, and 
if during the course of 50 years it has been able not only to 
pay a fair dividend upon the investment but has been able to 
reimburse the stockholders for their original investment, then 
the Government takes it for nothing; which is right, because 
those who have invested their money have already been repaid 
their money out of the proceeds of the operation of the enter- 
prise. Every grant of every sort made by the public ought to 
be limited, if it is expected that the Government will ever take 
over the enterprise, by the consideration of the contingency 
that if in operation the capital has been returned the public 
Shalt not be required to pay it again. 

lor these reasons I am very solicitous—and I think every 
Senator ought to be—that the Senate shall have an opportunity 
to amend this bill as passed by the House in the way I have 
suggested, and I can not understand the viewpoint of those 
whe insist on depriving the Senate of this chance to protect 
the people of this country against a rule which, in my judgment, 
whether as contained in the House bill or as contained in the 
Senate bill, will do great injustice in the future. 

Take the third point. The Senate bill made no provisions 
whatever for a charge to the person holding the permit for the 
privilege of constructing the dam. Now, I am not a believer 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
correct him in that respect? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senate bill makes no provision for a 
charge by the Federal Government upon the power developed, 
but does make express provision for the States where the waters 
are found to charge royalties, upon the theory, or, rather, upon 
the undoubted principle, that the States are the owners of this 
interest, this property, and they alone have the right to make a 
charge. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am dealing alone with the action of the 
Federal Government. I know the Senator from Tennessee is 
right and that there is a provision in the Senate bill for a charge 
upon the part of the States or public-utility commissions; but 
there is no provision in the Senate bill for any charge on the 
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part of the Federal Government to those who are to enjoy the 
privilege. The House bill provides that the commission ap- 
pointed to administer the law may make just such change annu- 
ally as it sees fit without rule, guide, or direction of any kind. 
Now, I should like to know from the Senator from Tennessee 
what is in issue there. What would be the question in con- 
ference? What would be the jurisdiction of the conferees in 
Gealing with that question? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, my attention was diverted 
from the Senator’s remarks at the time, and if he will kindly 
repeat the question I will endeavor to answer it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to know what, in the opinion 
of the Senator from Tennessee, the jurisdiction of the conferees 
would be upon the subject of making a charge to the permittee 
or the licensee for the use of the stream? 

Mr. SHIELDS. By the Federal Government? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senate bill now provides for charges or 
royalties to be imposed by the States only. The House bill has 
a very broad provision authorizing the commission to impose 
charges in their discretion without limit in each particular 
case. There is no provision that it shall be the same in all 
ases. It allows the widest latitude for discrimination. I 
think that there is an irreconcilable conflict between the two 
positions. There can be no compromise of the question as to 
who owns these streams. The Federal Government or the State 
government; one or the ether has the preperty; one or the 
other has the right to impose and collect charges and pay them 
into its treasury. I agree with the Senator that there is no 
compromise on that. Then, I will ask the Senator, both of us 
being of the same opinion, what possible good would it do to 
refer the bill upon that question to a committee? If the com- 
mittee brought it back to the Senate, what could the Senate Go 
with it? That is a question that either one or the other, the 
House or the Senate, would have to recede from. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘Yes; but, Mr. President, there is a large 
latitude of action for the Senate that would not be open to con- 
ferees. The Senate can adopt any provision, any amendment 
of the House bill that it sees fit to adopt, and, if it does adopt an 
amendment, possibly not just in accordance with the bill which 
formerly passed the Senate, then, if the bill goes to conference, 
there will be something for the eonferees to consider, there will 
be a territory which they may occupy and upon which they may 
bring about a compromise between the House and the Senate. 
There is none now, any more than there is on the ether points 
which I have suggested. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, is the Senator of the opinion 
that there can be a compromise of the question as to whether 
the States or the Federal Government own the property and 
have the right to impose a tax upon it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. In my opinion, the conferees will have no 
jurisdiction to consider any compromise of the provisions of the 
bill as it passed the Senate and the bill as it passed the House 
if we simply refer the subject to conferees. The Senate must 
act upon the subject again. I do not believe—at least, it can 
not be taken for granted—ihat the Senate will not amend tle 
House bill in some particular. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, that does not answer the 
question that I prepounded to the Senater. If there is an irre- 
concilable conflict between these views, how can the Senate 
reconcile it any more than a conference commitiee? I also 
differ with the Senator in his view that if there is a possibility 
of the Senate reconciling the views of the two Houses the con- 
ferees could not do so. The Senate has taken one position, the 
House the other. They are directly antagonistic, it is true, but 
whatever compromise the Senate or either House can make in 
such cases the conferees can do, when the action of the two 
Houses covers the entire subject matter, and that is the case here. 
I understand that the conference is for the purpose of making 
concessions and compromises, in order to come to a common 
agreement upon a subject that both Houses have covered. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Tennessee has now re- 
vealed the whole objection against sending this bill to confer- 
ence. When the Senate passes one bill and the House passes 
another, having no coznection at all with each other except 
that they relate in a broad way to the same subject, if it is ue 
that upon a reference to conferees the conferees may have as 
great liberty and exercise as wide jurisdiction as the Senate 
itself could exercise or the House cou’ exercise, then, of course, 
we might as well turn over to conferees the whole subject of 
legislation upon every matter. What is the use of 86 men sit- 
ting here and considering matters if they are finally to be de- 
termined by three or four or five men? Why should we weary 
ourselves with debate and with thought upon these things if, 
after all, the subject is to be determined by conferees? Why, 
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you might as well have appointed a conference upon the revenue 
bill originally, before the House acted or before the Senate 
acted, if that were within parliamentary law, and allowed five 
men on each side to make up a revenue bill, and then brought it 
before the House and the Senate, subject only to be voted up 
or voted down, without the privilege of any modification or any 
amendment being brought forward by Members of the legisla- 
tive body. I know that that is one of the ways in which speed 
is accomplished, but I think it is accomplished at very great cost. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to the reference to the confer- 
ence, and I hope that the Senate will finally decide to take up 
this bill in some form. I do not care whether it sends it to a 
committee or whether it takes it up upon the floor. My only in- 
sistence is that it shall be open to amendment and that the 
views of the Members of the Senate shall be recorded upon the 
proposals that have been made by the House. Thus, and thus 
only, can it ever be ascertained what the Senate actually be- 
lieves upon the matter brought forward by the House. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 








Bankhead Jones, Wash. New Smith, §. C. 
Benet Kellogg Norris Smoot 
Brandegcee Kendrick Nugent Sterling 
Cummins Kenyon Poindexter ‘Thomas 
Curtis King Ransdell Thompson 
Dillingham Kirby Shafroth Trammell 
Drew McKellar Sheppard Vardaman 
Fall McNary Shields Walsh 
Fletcher Martin, Ky, Simmons Wilfley 
ilardwick Myers Smith, Ariz. Williams 


Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Smith, Md. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is detained on official 
business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. AsHurst, Mr. Lewis, Mr. McCumber, Mr. Marrin of Vir- 
ginin, and Mr. PHELAN answered to their names when called. 

Mr. CuLnerson, Mr. WapswortH, and Mr. HAte entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. What 
is the motion now pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is the 
motion of the Senator from Florida [Mr. F'Lercuer] that the 
Senate disagree to the amendment of the House to the bill, ask 
a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes thereon, 
and that the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by 
the Chair. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I trust I may have the atten- 
tion for a few minutes at least of the few Members of the Sen- 
ate who think this legislation important enough to require their 
attendance. 

As has been pointed out, the bill as it was passed by the Sen- 
ate dealt only with the subject of dams in navigable streams, 
When it went to the House everything after the enacting clause 
was stricken out and a bill was passed which dealt with the 
whole subject of power development upon the public lands as 
well as development in navigable streams. 

The subject of the power development of dams in navigable 
streams has had consideration by the Senate at least twice. 
In substance the bill under consideration was passed by the 
Senate two or three years ago and again early in the present 
year. A separate bill entirely dealing with the subject of power 
development on the public lands has been pending before the 
Senate all of this time. It came before the Senate and was con- 
sidered for some days and then was displaced by other im- 
portant business. So no bill dealing with the subject of power 
sites upon the public lands has passed the Senate, at least within 
the last six years. 

The bill now comes before us in such a shape as to cover both 
these important subjects of legislation. If the motion now 
pending prevails in its present form and the customs and prac- 
tices of the Senate are observed the committee of conference 
of the Senate will be appointed solely from the Committee on 
Commerce which dealt with the bill as it left this body. That 
committee has never had before it the subject of power develop- 
ment upon the public lands. It seems to me, Mr. President, 
that is so unfair that I can not believe there is any Member of 
the Senate who could ask that the conference committee be 
made up in that way for the consideration of the bill as it is 
now before the Senate, returned by the House. 
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I have before me here a report made by the Geological Survey 
which designates the sections of the country in which these 
important power sites are located. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I understand the situation the bill as it 
left the Senate went from two committees. 

Mr. WALSH. No; only one bill left the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The bill then in the Senate was considered 
by two committees, one of which had jurisdiction of navigable 
streams and the other of streams that were unnavigable. 

Mr. WALSH. Quite right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, the House has consolidated all of 
them and sent it back. Why could not a conference upon the 
part of the Senate be formed of an equal number ef both the 
Senate committees having original jurisdiction of the two sub- 
jects matter and let those conferees of the Senate deal with the 
House conferees? 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator has anticipated me. It was my 
purpose to move as an amendment to the pending motion that 
the conference committee on the part of the Senate be so con- 
stituted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It seems to me that is a common-sense 
settlement of the situation, without any parliamentary techni- 
calities. 

Mr. WALSH. I quite agree with the Senator. 

But for the purpose of impressing upon the Senate the im- 
portance, and the relative importance, for that matter, of the 
provisions of the pending bill dealing with power development 
upon the public lands, I read from page 200 of the hearings on 
this subject before the Committee on Public Lands of the Sen- 
ate, Sixty-third Congress, a table taken from the report of the 
Geological Survey for the year 1909, as follows: 

Of a total of 61,678,000 potential horsepower in the United 
States the North Atlantic States have 4,910,000; the South 
Atlantic States, 5,107,000; the North Central States, 4,270,000 ; 
the South Central States, 8,342,000; and the Western States, 
44,049,000. In other words, of the 61,000,000 available horse- 
power the Western States have 44,049,000, practically all of it 
more or less affected by the portion of the bill dealing with 
power development on the public lands. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I did not quite understand from the Senator's 
statement whether the bill which was considered in the Senate 
and which dealt with nonnavigable streams or streams upon the 
public domain ever passed the Senate? 

Mr. WALSH. No; it did not. 

In view of this situation, Mr. President, I offer the following 
amendment to the pending motion: 

“That the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed 
by the President of the Senate, three members of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce and three members of the Committee on 
Public Lands; that the President take the advice of the chair- 
man of each of the said committees as to the members coming 
from the same, selection to be made without regard by the rule 
of seniority, so that the chairman of each committee shall 
designate such members of his committee as in his judgment 
may best deal with the subject.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, an amendment of that kind, it 
seems to me, drawn in that shape is rather unwise. I will say 
to the Senator from Montana that it has always been the prac- 
tice here that the minority of a committee should be repre- 
sented on a conference, and, of course, while there is nothing in 
the amendment offered by the Senate to prohibit that, when 
appointed by the chairman of the committee he could appoint 
all from the majority members of the committee. I hardly 
think he would, but why not let the appointment of the com- 
mittee be just the same as it always has been in the past? The 
chairman of the committee or the Senator having in charge the 
bill always hands the names of the conferees to the Presiding 
Officer, and those Senators are always appointed by the Presid- 
ing Officers as conferees. I think that would be the best rule to 
follow at this time. If the Senator could confine his motion to 
so many members of each of the committees to be appointed, I 
think that would cover the ground just as well as to designate 
how they should be selected. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, I never thought of excluding the 
minority from representation upon the conference committee, 
and I am very certain that neither the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands nor the chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce would think of excluding Members from such repre- 
sentation on the conference committee. That matter being dis- 
posed of, I will explain to the Senator why I so provide, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Before the Senator begins his explanation, I 
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should like to call his attention to the other matter I have in | 


mind, and then he can explain both points, 

Mr. WALSH. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is unwise to say that the appointment 
shall be made irrespective of the seniority of the members of 
the committee. That can be done anyway without any order, 
and it seems to me that it is unnecessary. 

Mr. WALSH. It can be done. I put it in simply because it 
has been done. When the bill passed the Senate before it went 
to a conference committee upon an agreement between the two 
Houses, my recollection is that it went to a conference commit- 


tee not selected by the rule of seniority, and I took it that the | 


Committee on Commerce would like to have the same conferees. | 


Mr. SMOOT. More than likely they would. They were ap- 
pointed before without reference to their seniority or without 
any order from the Senate, and it seems to me at this time that 
the best course to pursue would be to make a motion that so 
many members of each of the committees shall be appointed as 
conferees. 

Mr. WALSH. I will simply say with respect to that, Mr. 
President, that it is perfectly satisfactory to me either to have 
the rule of seniority followed or not to have it followed. If 
it is not going to be followed in the Committee on Commerce, I 
simply do not desire the chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands to be under any kind of constraint to follow the rule of 
seniority. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nor would he be. 

Mr. WALSH. Either course is altogether satisfactory to me: 
but I do not want the Committee on Commerce to make their 
appointment without any regard to the rule of seniority; 
and then the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands feel 
that he is under constraint to follow some other rule. 

Mr, SMOOT. I can not conceive what fear there is in the 
mind of the Senator at this time. Under the practice of the 
Senate, the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands is not 
bound at any time to suggest the conferees according to sen- 
iority. It is true that it is generally done. I do not know any- 
thing about what either of the committees is going to do, but it 
does seem to me that it ought to be left, as it always is left, to 
the discretion of the chairmen of the two committees. 

Mr. WALSH. If it were left to the entire discretion of the 
chairmen of the committees and they did not feel under any obli- 
gation at all to observe the rule of seniority, as I said, that will 
be entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. JONES of Washington addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tana yield, and if so to whom? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 
rose. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to say just at this time for the infor- 
mation of the Senator and any others who may be interested 
that the bill was originally considered in the Commerce Com- 
mittee by a subcommittee composed of three Senators, members 
of that committee, and those members of the subcommittee prac- 
tically on the floor here had charge of the bill and were after- 
wards named as conferees when the bill passed the Senate and 
went to the House. Of course the practice is here on a motion 
of this kind to have the chairman of the committee which has 
had charge of the legislation suggest to the Chair certain mem- 
bers who are ordinarily appointed by the Chair. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that when I made this motion I suggested to the 
Chair the same members of the Commerce Committee who were 
appointed before and who composed the subcommittee which 
considered the bill in the Commerce Committee. It did not 
include myself, although I am chairman of the committee. IT 
thought it well to continue as representing the Senate those 
members who were most familiar with this legislation by reason 
of their active interest in it as members of the subcommittee 
and members of the general committee and apparently here on 
the floor. 

i took the liberty also, at the suggestion of the Committee on 
Publie Lands, to suggest two members of that committee, and I 


Does the Senator from Mon- 


He first 


understood that to be entirely satisfactory to the members of | 


that committee. At any rate they are members whom both the 
chairman of the Commerce Committee and the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands are ready to suggest to the Chair 
when it comes to naming the conferees. That is a concession to 
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It is unusual to go outside of the membership of that committee 
to select conferees; but, as I said, out of deference to the views 
which have been expressed here, and especially in view of this 
feature of the bill which has been added in the House, respecting 
the development of waterpower on public lands, I thought it was 
fair and just to have included in the conferees appointed by the 
Chair representatives from the Committee on Public Lands. 

I do not think, however, that it is quite fair and reasonable 
to expect the same representation from the Committee on Public 
Lands as from the Committee on Commerce. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the bill as it comes to us includes this feature, 
namely, the development of water power in streams, navigable 
or otherwise, passing through public lands, particularly non- 
navigable streams passing through public lands, I should say 90 
per cent of this bill is the Commerce Committee bill. The prin- 
ciples developed in the Senate before and through the Commerce 
Committee are the principles to the extent of some 90 per cent 
of this measure that are now embodied in the bill before the 
Senate. I scarcely think that the Committee on Public Lands 
ought to ask that they have an equal representation on the con- 
ference. If there are three members from the Commerce Com- 
mittee and two from the Public Lands Committee, it seems to 
me that is a better arrangement and a more just arrangement 
than to have three from each committee. In the first place, three 
from each committee makes an even number, whereas the other 
makes an odd number. I think five is a sufficient number, and 
that an apportionment of three to the Commerce Committee and 
two to the Public Lands Committee would be a fair and just 
apportionment. 

I have no choice at all, of course, in reference to the naming 
of the members of the Public Lands Committee. I am willing 
to leave that entirely to the chairman of that committee or to 
any motion that may be adopted by the Senate specifying how 
those members are to be selected. My understanding is that 
the committee would be satisfied with the two whom I have 
suggested to the Chair. For the reasons mentioned, I am in- 
clined to oppose to some extent, at least, the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Montana. I believe it would be better to leave the mat- 
ter in the shape it is in, to be worked out in accordance with the 
practice of the Senate heretofore. : 

Mr. WALSH. I now yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to say merely a word or 
two. I want to say to the Senator from Montana that while I 
am a member of the Commerce Committee and was a member 
of the subcommittee that helped to draft the preceding power 
bill that went to conference and this bill, I have a great deal of 
sympathy with the suggestion he makes regarding the member- 
ship of the conference, especially its membership from the Public 
lands Committee. I should like to see him leave out the sugges- 
tion in his motion with reference to whether the members should 
be appointed by seniority or not. I think it would be best to 
leave that to the practice of the Senate as heretofore pursued 
and just provide for the appointment of conferees from each of 
the committees, the appointments to be made as we always make 
them. 

Now, regarding the membership of the conference committee, 
I rather sympathize with the suggestion of the Senator from 
Montana that there ought to be three members of the Public 
Lands Committee on that conference. The bili as it comes back 
from the House is in effect two bills. One is a bill that the 
Commerce Committee reported and the Senate passed, with 
what changes the House made with reference to it, and the 
other is a bill relating entirely to public lands, with which the 
Public Lands Committee have been dealing for a long time, 
about which they have had very extensive hearings, and to 
which they have given a great deal of consideration. It is in 
effect two bills. 

If there is anything incorporated in the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Montana besides the mere provision for the number of 
conferees, I think it onght to be that no agreement shall be 
reached by the conferees upon the public-land provisions except 
upon the agreement of a majority of the members of the con- 
ference on the Public Lands Committee. So, in effect, we shall 
have really two sets of conferees from the Senate, one to deal 
with the public-land provisions and the other to deal with the 


| ecommerce provisions. I should like to see the conferees ap- 


the Public Lands Committee and a concession to the features | 


of this bill which were not passed upon by the Commerce Com- 
mittee before, and a concession, I think, quite unusuai, because 
it is a bill which has been before the Commerce Committee, and 
when we ask for a conference on a bill we generally select the 
conferees from the committee which has had the bill in charge. 





pointed, at any rate, with an understanding of that kind, and I 
believe there ought to be three conferees from the Publie Lands 
Committee as well as three from the Commerce Committee. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, replying to the remarks of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Fietcner], I desire to say that I 
was not to be understood as making any criticism whetever of 
the appointment of the committee of conference heretofore from 
that committee or of its purpose now in the appointment of a 
committee of conference to depart from the rule of seniority. 
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In a conference with my colleague, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, he felt, however, some kind of restraint 
gbout departing from the rule of seniority. That is why I in- 
sist upon this provision in my motion, so as to relieve him from 


any embarrassment about selecting the members of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. I think it quite appropriate that the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Commerce having the matter 


under consideration should be appointed members of the con- 
ference committee; and I am not to be understood as offering 
any criticism of that whatever. 

I must express my surprise, however, that the Senator from 
Florida, who is usually eminently fair and just, stands on the 
floor here and advocates giving the Committee on Commerce a 
preference in the appointment of the conferees, giving that cora- 
mittee a majority of the conferees on the part of this body. 
My proposition addressed itself obviously to the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILL1AMs] as a very fair and 
reasonable one. , 

Mr. President, that causes me to say a word or two more. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the power sites upon the public 
domain in extent are double the power sites in all other sections 
of the country combined, the western Representatives have never 
yet been able to get consideration before this body of a measure 
dealing with a subject of such transcendent importance as this. 
They have never even had an opportunity to get the matter con- 
sidered seriously by this body. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me, that is not 
peculiar. I regret to say that we never have these questions of 
first importance to our section of the country, these great ques- 
tions concerning the disposition of the public land, up for con- 
sideration before this body that the Senate does not empty 
itself, except of the few of us who are immediately and directly 
concerned. 

Mr. President, the other day there were some severe strictures 
made upon Members of the House, possibly upon one member of 
the conference committee, on what is known as the oil-leasing 
bill, because it was said that that body would only act with 
reference to the leasing bill as was suggested to them by certain 
officers of the Cabinet, and it was charged as something in the 
nature of a surrender of their functions. I suppose the situa- 
tion over there is just the same as it is here. Four-fifths of the 
Members of the House in all probability do just the same as 
Senators do, when these matters come up they vacate the Cham- 
ber. They do not know anything about these questions. They 
do not study them at all, and when it comes to vote they take 
advice and counsel as to how they ought to vote from some 
other source. A great many of them have confidence in some 
members of the Cabinet, and go to them and say, ‘‘ How do you 
think I ought to vote?” That is where the trouble comes. 

Now, I am going to appeal to the Senate at this time, the last 
chance we are going to have on this matter, to give us a con- 
ference committee on the part of the Senate, at least, one-half 
of which shall be constituted of members of the Committee on 
Public Lands, who have given some consideration, at least, to 
the important subject of power sites upon the public domain, 
44,000,000 out of 61,000,000 horsepower in the whole country. 

Mr. President, where has the great development of water 
power in this country within the last 10 years taken place? It 
has taken place in the western section of our country. We are 
pioneers in the use of electrical power for the operation of 
commercial lines of railroad. We are practically the pioneers 
in the use of electrical power for great mining operations, for 
great metallurgical operations, and all that kind of thing. The 
question is one of vast importance to our part of the country; 
and yet the proposition is seriously suggested upon the floor here 
by one of my colleagues that in dealing with this subject the 
Committee on Commerce ought to have three members of the 
conference and the Committee on Public Lands two. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator speaks of the comparative de- 
velopment within the last 10 or 15 years in the Western States 
and the States east of the Mississippi River, where the navigable 
streams chiefly lie. I wish to know whether er not those west- 
ern developments have been on navigable streams? 

Mr. WALSH. Very few of them. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Is it not a fact that the reason why there has 
been no development on navigable streams is because it is im- 
possible under the present legislation upon the statute books? 

Mr. WALSH. I think so, as well as upon the public land. 

Mr. SHIELDS. All the development really has been made on 
streams that are not subject to that legislation and not con- 
trolled by it. 
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Mr. WALSH. That is correct. The development has been 
made chiefly where the power sites are held in private owner- 
ship, not upon publie lands or in streams on public lands. 

Mr. President, it is a matter of no consequence to me whether 
that provision of the amendment which I have offered shall 
find favor with the Senate or not. I am just simply presenting 
the situation to you. It is perfectly agreeable to me either that 
the rule of seniority should be preserved in both committees or 
should be disregarded in both. 

Mr. President, with that I desire to say, and I desire to say 
without any regard to what the composition of the conference 
committee will be, that I hope this bill will go to conference. I 
do not believe any great good will come by sending the bill at 
this time to a special committee, which will probably hold ex- 
tensive hearings, and then return the bill to the Senate, where 
it will be debated and discussed at very considerable length, 
much the same ground being traveled over that has been traveled 
over in the Senate twice, and, in part, three times already; and 
in the end it must go to a conference committee. 

If the subject had never had the consideration of the Senate 
at all, if the whole matter had not been thoroughly debated, if 
the sense of the Senate had not been taken upon every real con- 
troverted question in the matter, there would be much in the 
suggestion made by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum™mrns}, 
whose views upon this subject are entitled to very respectful 
consideration, for I know that he has given earnest thought and 
study to the subject. But, Mr. President, while it is true that 
the bill which came from the House is quite different from the 
bill which passed the Senate, yet we all know that, except for 
matters of detail, the controversy has always centered about 
two questions, and two questions only, in this whole subject: 
First, upon the question as to whether an annual charge shall 
be made by the Federal Government; and, second, as to the 
provisions under which the property shall be retaken by the 
Government at the expiration of the franchise period. 

I am not able to agree with the Senator from lowa that there 
is no difference between the two Houses to be adjusted. Take 
the question of an annual Federal charge to begin with. The 
bill which left the Senate makes no provision whatever for such 
an annual charge. That view is stoutly maintained by many 
Members of the Senate, and I dare say it is held perhaps by a 
majority of the Senate. It is not my view. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator refers to the charge by the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. WALSH. I mean the charge by the Federal Govern- 
ment in consideration of the grant of a franchise. On the con- 
trary, Mr. President, the House bill contains the following pro- 
visions to be found at page 87: 

(e) That the licensee shall pay to the United States reasonable 
annual charges in an amount to be fixed by the commission. 

There, of course, is a straight difference between the two 
Houses, and the conference committee will be called upon ac- 
cordingly to deal with that particular subject; and inasmuch 
as the Senate refuses to impose any charge at all and the House 
has provided what the charge shall be and how it shall be 
arrived at, that is a difference that can be adjusted. The House 
provision can be nccepted or a compromise can’ be offered or 
some other provision can be made upon the subject. 

The other subject of difference, Mr. President, is, as I have 
said, the conditions under which the recapture is to take place. 
That is provided for in the Senate bill at page 10, the provision 
being that at any time after the expiration of 50 years, and so 
on, the United States may take over the property upon paying 
to the grantee just compensation therefor. That is the Senate 
idea. The House, on the contrary, advances the net-investment 
idea, as follows: 

Sec. 14. That upon not less than two years’ notice in writing from 
the commission the United States shall have the right, upon or after 
the expiration of any license, to take over and thereafter to maintain 
and operate any project or projects, * * * upon the condition that 
before taking possession it shall pay the net investment of the licensee 
in the project or projects taken, 

So that matter is in difference between the two Houses, as 
it always has been in difference, and the conference committee 
will be entitled, as a matter of course, to take up that subject 
and deal with it as in its wisdom seems best. 

It is true that the Senate bill does not make provision for the 
construction of dams in streams which are theoretically 
navigable, but which in fact are not navigable; that is, streams 
that are regarded by the War Department as being navigable, 
but upon which there is really no navigation. The House bill 
does not contain that. So that matter is in difference. The 
Senate has declared itself upon that question, so that will fall 
within the jurisdiction of the conference committee. 

Likewise, Mr. President, the House bill provides for the 
creation of a commission by which the licenses shall be issued, 
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that commission to consist of the three Secretaries. 
ate bill contains no such provision. The Senate conferees 
may either accede to the provision found in the House bill or 
provide for some other kind of commission, if that would seem 
wise, as a substitute. So, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
the bill is now in such shape that it can be very properly con- 
sidered by a conference committee and a report made, which, 
with the discussions that have already taken place, will be all 
that is requisite. 

Mr. President, that is all I care to say, except to advert 
briefly to the very learned and interesting argument made a 
few days ago by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. At the 
outset of his argument I was lead to believe that the Senator 
was advocating the dismissal of every project that has thus 
far been advanced by either House for the solution of this 
great question of water-power development, the absolute dis- 
regard of all such projects, and the substitution, in lieu of all 
of them, of some plan for municipal, State, and Federal devel- 
opment and control. Mr. President, this matter has had the 
very earnest consideration of both Houses of Congress ever 
since I came to the Senate, some five and a half years ago. Of 
course, the question has been alive at least since 1909. The 
necessity for some legislation upon the subject has been ap- 
parent to every student of public questions since that time; 
and until now I ean not recall a single instance in which it 
was proposed that these power sites shall lie idle for all time, 
until appropriations are made by Congress for their develop- 
ment, or by States, or by municipalities. I trust we shall not 
now listen to any suggestion that will absolutely defeat all of 
the pending legislation, start in anew, and endeavor to de- 
vise some new system of municipal, State, or Federal develop- 
ment. 

It is true that many a municipality, finding close at hand 
a power site, might, with extreme profit to its citizens, go out 
and develop that power site for the purpose of taking care 
of its municipal needs. Under favorable circumstances it 
might not only make a development adequate to take care of 
its own municipal needs, but one adequate to provide power 
for industrial enterprises within its borders or in its imme- 
diate vicinity. 

The city of Los Angeles, under a special grant from Congress, 
has done so to the great advantage and profit of its citizens. 
It has a great grant from the Government, which it has de- 
veloped at an enormous cost. The power is supplied to its street 
railways and is used for the lighting of the houses of the city, 
and, as weil, Mr. President, it supplies power to great industrial 
enterprises in the region all around. More important than that, 
it supplies power to raise water for irrigation purposes, so that 
immense tracts of land in the immediate vicinity of the city are 
put under cultivation, to the great advantage of the people who 
reside in the city and the general benefit of the whole country. 
But, Mr, President, those are exceptional instances, 

In my own State, in the county adjacent to the one in which 
I live, there is a little town of perhaps less than 1,000 people. 
They have gone up into the mountains, a distance of 10 or 15 
niles, and have there developed a hundred horsepower, which is 
adequate to furnish power for the lighting of their little city. 
But, Mr. President, we can not rely upon enterprises of that kind 
for the development of the great power sites of the country. 

The power site at Priest Rapids has been referred to from time 
to time in the discussion of this subject. It is in the Columbia 
River, at a point where that river is crossed by the Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railroad. There can be developed an aggregate of at 
least 400,000 horsepower. The initial cost of power development 
is not ordinarily less than $100 per horsepower. That means an 
investment of $40,000,000 for the development of that power site. 
Shall we allow that to remain idle and undeveloped and unim- 
proved? Shall we allow the waters to run away, as they have 
run away since time began, without utilization at all, until some 
municipality in the State of Washington undertakes to obligate 
itself to the extent of $40,000,000 for the development of that 
power? What municipality will do it? 

Unfortunately neither of the Senators from Washington is 
here, but if they were present I should ask the senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] or the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. PoINDEXTER] what the probabilities are that the city 
of Spokane, for instance, or the State of Washington will go 
out and undertake to develop a water power at an expense of 
$40,000,000? 

Mr. THOMAS. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator from Montana think that 
$40,000,000 could be secured from any source under this bill for 
the development of that water power? 


Mr. President 
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Iny argument, but I will answer the Senator from Colorado 
and answer him with perfect frankness about the matter. Sena 
tors have all encountered Mr. Pierce, who is interested in that 
power site, and he hopes, if this bill gets through, to get a fran 
chise to develop it. He says that he can raise the money to 
develop that power site under the House bill, with some smal! 
amendments, which he feels can be made. I do not know 
whether the money can be raised or not, but the man who wants 
the opportunity to develop the power says that it can be raised. 

Mr. President, I will answer the Senator from Colorado again, 
that another gentleman has been here for a long time from my 
State—Mr. Harris—who is interested in the development of 
what is known as the Big Horn Canyon power site. There can 
be developed something like 125,000 horsepower. That means 
an investment of from twelve and a half to fifteen million dol- 
lars. Mr. Harris tells me that he believes he can raise the money 
for the development under the House bill, with some amendments 
to it. I have given the Senator from Colorado what information 
I have. 

But, Mr. President, let me proceed. Take the great power 
site at The Dalles in the Columbia River. That site is capabk 
of ceveloping 500,000 horsepower; that means an investment 
of $50,000,000. The city of Portland, the greatest city there is 
in that section of the country, has not any intention, has not 
any thought, of going into the development of The Dalles power 
site signifying an investment of $50,000,000. Take my own 
State; take the Polson power site on the Pend Oreille River, 
which is capable of developing 225,000 horsepower; that means 
an investment of $25,000,000. There is not a municipality in my 
State that is going to undertake that development; neither is 
the State of Montana going to undertake it. 

Moreover, Mr. President, everybody must recognize that thes« 
power developments are great big business enterprises. When 
you have the power developed, you have got to find a market for 
it; you have got ta go out and induce industrial enterprises to 
establish themselves within the radius which can be supplied 
from the particular development; you have got to go out and 
induce householders to use the electrical power for household 
purposes, as has been done in many sections of the country; 
you have got to develop a business, and you have got to run it 
on business principles. Ordinarily a municipality is 
gunized so as to run a great big business enterprise of this 
character with success. 

As I have said, under peculiar circumstances and usually witi 
reference to small developments, municipalities may develop 
them very well, and the House bill makes provision for just 
such cases. I have not been able to find the corresponding provi- 
sion in the Senate bill, if there is one; but the House bill pro- 
vides—I read from page 33—as follows: ‘ 

Sec. 7. That in issuing preliminary permits or licenses hereunder the 
commission shall give preference to applications therefor by States and 
municipalities, provided the plans for the same are deemed by the com 
mission adapted to conserve and utilize in the public interest the naviega- 
tion and water resources of the region. 

The bill further provides that whenever one makes an applica- 
tion for a franchise under its provisions he must for a period 
of eight weeks advertise the fact in some paper printed in the 
county in which the development is to take place. When one 
has thus made his application and has advertised, if a munici- 
pality itself desires to develop that power it may come in and 
apply to do so, and its application must be given preference 
over the application of the private party or corporation. So 
every opportunity is given under the bill for municipal develop- 
ment if the municipalities will develop; but we object to any 
scheme or plan which will keep these power sites idle until the 
municipalities may prepare at some time in the remote future 
to develop them. 

But I understood the Senator from Idaho eventually, Mr. 
President, not to urge, as seemed to be his idea in the first 
place—at least, as I gathered it—that these power sites be kept 
idle and unproductive until the municipalities got ready to de- 
velop them. He simply desired to give the municipality the 
preference, and if the municipality did not desire to exercise 
that preference, then the private party or corperation might do 
the development. He complained, however, about the provision 
in this bill under which, he said, a discretion was left with 
the commission as to whether or not they would give preference 
to the municipality. Mr. President, the only diseretion given 
to the commission under the provisions of the House bill is that 
they must give the preference to the municipality, provided their 
plans contemplate the development to the extent to which the 
site is capable of being developed; in other words, if a munici- 
pality desired to make a development of, we will say, only 5,000 
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horsepower in the case of a site that was capable of developing 
50,000 horsepower and there were private parties or a public 
utility corporation desirous of getting a permit to develop the 
entire 50,000 horsepower, then the preference to the municipality 


power sites developed to their full capacity. If a municipality 
undertakes to develop or decides to develop a power site to its 
full capacity, it has the preference under this proposed law. 
So, Mr. President, I do not think that provision ought to be 
changed, and I express that view for the benefit of the con- 
ferecs, if the bill shall go to conference, for whatever it may 
be worth. These are great resources, and they ought to be 
developed to their utmost capacity ; every opportunity ought to 
be given to the municipalities and to the States to make the 
developments, if they desire to do so; but when they do not de- 
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sire to do so—and in many cases it will be entirely impossible | 


for them to do so—we should invite private capital to develop 
these resources for us. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I do not believe that there 
is a Member of the Senate, and I am sure that there is not a 
member of the Committee on Commerce, who does not feel that 
the Committee on Public Lands should have representation on 
the proposed conference committee, but it seems to me that we 
are going to create a very awkward situation. If three mem- 
bers of the Public Lands Committee and three members of the 
Committee on Commerce are appointed on this conference com- 
mittee and they fail to agree upon important matters, how are 
we ever going to get a bill of any kind? The bill reported by 
the Committee on Commerce and passed by the Senate has a 
double significance; it not only deals with water powers, but it 
deals with navigation on navigable rivers in connection with 
water-power development, and it appears that the question of 
navigation on navigable rivers is growing in importance all 
the time. 

So far as I am concerned, I am willing, and have frequently 
expressed the opinion, that the public-land States should have 
all the legislation that is necessary in order to enable them prop- 
erly to develop their water-power resources and facilities. I 
am willing that they should have all they need and perhaps 
more than they ought to have. I have gone further, Mr. Presi- 
dent, than have the western Senators, for I have said frequently 
that I hoped the day would soon come when under proper re- 
strictions all the publie lands would be turned over to the 
States to handle and manage for their own benefit. I think that 
ought to be done; but perhaps that is a long way off, and it has 
nothing to do with the present situation. 

i do not care who ts appointed on the conference committee, 
if one shall be created, from the Committee on Public Lands, 
nor do I care who is appointed from the Committee on Com- 
merce. I have no particular desire to deal with this question; 
I have been bothering my brain with it for 10 years and have 
not accomplished very much, but if this conference committee 
is composed of six Members, three from each of the two com- 
mittees, and they shall fail to agree I should like to have some 
Senator suggest a remedy. 

How are we going to get the bill out of such a committee and 
get it enacted into law? I do not know of any way to do it, 
because under all the rules governing conferences a majority 
must agree in the report. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PomMerenr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I hope we shall be able to agree on this bill 
in some way or other. I do not anticipate any difficulties such 
as the Senator from Alabama fears. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not know that there will be such a 
difficulty. 

Mr. WALSH. But, if there should be, I would be very glad 
to make the suggestion to him that an additional member be 
selected from the Committee on Agriculture, the ranking mem- 
ber of the committee, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHampen- 
LAIN }. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, we will discuss that when we come 
to it. 

Mr. WALSH. I think that would be quite proper, because 
the State of the Senator from Oregon is interested in both 
aspects of the measure—the navigable feature of it and the 
public-lands feature of it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I do not know that there 
is going to be any trouble about an agreement; I am not sup- 
posing that there will be; but, if there should be, I am simply 
inquiring what the remedy is; that fs all, I have no objection 
to appointing three members of the Public Lands Committee if 
the Public Lands Committee so desires, and I do not care who are 
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appointed on the committee; that does not make a particle of 
difference to me, so far as I am concerned. What I want is a 
bill that will insure power development on navigable streams, 


|} and | want a bill that will enable the publieland States to 
would not obtain: in other words, the idea is to have these | 


develop their power. It may be that we will have no trouble in 
conference, if I should be one of the conferees, in agreeing 
upon a bill of that character. I hope there will not be; but. as 
I have said, the question of the development of water power 
on havigable rivers bas a double significance, for it is just as 
important to develop the navigation on our rivers as it is to 
develop power; and the Commerce Committee has given long 
and patient study to that subject. That is all I care to say. I 
hope the Senate will pass upon this question, and either send 
the bill to conference or send it to a committee or some other 
place which they may select. I do not care a straw what they 
do, so far as I am concerned, 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I am not going into a dis- 
eussion of the merits of this bill either as it passed the Senate 
or as it was amended by the House. I do not think it is neces- 
sary to do so at this time. Everyone agrees that there are dif- 
ferences of the most material character between the bill passed 
by the Senate and that passed by the House, and there must be 
very material modifications of the views of both Houses before 
that bill can be enacted into law. There are many of the gen- 
eral principles governing the development of water power that 
are common to both of these bills, and are to be found in them 
both ; in fact, I think in large measure the bills, while expressed 
in different phraseology, are practically the same, although 


| there are very material and very serious differences that have 


been entertained by the two Houses for many years, as shown by 
bills passed by both of them. 

The only question that is now before the Senate is whether 
or not the Senate shall disagree to the amendment of the House 
and whether conferees shall be appointed. 

The matter had been discussed between members of the Com- 
merce Committee and the Public Lands Committee as to the 
relative representation of the two committees upon the confer- 
ence committee to be appointed. The chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee and members of that committee readily agreed 
that the Public Lands Committee should be represented but not 
that they should control the matter. They agreed to this on 
account of the fact that the House has included in the amend- 
ment made to the Senate bill legislation affecting streams upon 
the publie lands, a matter not included in the Senate bill. I 
think it is fair for the Public Lands Committee to be represented. 
The Commerce Committee proposed that the conferees be com- 
posed of three from the Commerce Committee and two from the 
Public Lands Committee. No method of selecting them was 
considered or agreed upon. The chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands is at perfect liberty to adopt the method he thinks 
best and which is according to the practice of the Senate. 

I believe that that is the fair way to proceed in this matter, 
and that it is just to both committees. As has been repeatedly 
said in the Senate, this bill was originally in charge of the 
Commerce Committee. It has the preference. Ordinarily, under 
the usages and practices of the Senate, when a bill of this kind 
is returned by the House, if a conference is agreed upen the 
conferees are appointed entirely from the Commerce Committee ; 
and that part of them shall be from the other committee—the 
Committee on Public Lands—is a concession upen the part of 
the Commerce Committee. 

The statement made by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH], showing the relative interest of the public-land States 
and that of what we might call the navigable-stream States is 
not altogether clear as to the facts. It is not full, and is really 
misleading when we consider the questions involved and to be 
considered by the Public Lands Committee. Ninety per cent 
of this bill relates as much to the navigable streams as it does 
to the streams on the public lands; and that is true notwith- 
standing the statistics show that the greatest amount of unde- 
veloped water power in the United States is in what are known 
as the public-land States. It grows out of two facts—one, that 
the great volume of the power in the public-land States is not 
on navigable streams and a bill affecting navigable streams only 
does not affect it; the other, the fact that the only difference 
regarding legislation for the development of water power to be 
found in this bill as amended by the House is in those provi- 
sions providing for the lease of dam sites and of transmission 
lines through and over the public lands. 

I will read the elause providing for these matters. IT will only 
read that part applicable to the question I am discussing. It 
is the provision for licensing parties or municipalities desiring 
to make developments; and it is said that it may be done— 


For the purpose of constructing, operating, and maintaining dams, 
water conduits, reservoirs, power houses, transmission lines, or other 
project works necessary or conyenient for the development and im- 
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provement of navigation, and for the development, transmission, and 
utilization of power acress, along, or in any of the navigable waters of 
the United States, or upon any part of the public lands and reservations 
of the United States (including the Territories), or for the purpose of 
utilizing the surplus water or water power from any nagivation dam. 

It is readily seen that the provisions of the bill are confined to 
navigable streams in every respect, except a provision for the 
leasing of public lands when necessary for dam sites, or sites 
for construction works, or transmission lines. Every other prin- 
ciple of the bill applies to navigable streams. The appointment 
of the commission, the rates to be charged, the royalties to be 
charged, the manner of regulation—everything, in fact, except 
this one matter of leasing public lands—apply to waters wher- 
ever you find them, whether in the public-land States or in what 
are known as the navigable-stream States, which would be those 
contiguous to the Mississippi River and lying east of it in the 
United States. In fact, there are two great regions where water 
power is found in the United States—that is, in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and in the Appalachian Mountains—one of them west of 
the Mississippt River, and the other east of it; the navigable 
streams nearly all lying east of the Mississippi River, with no- 
table exceptions. 

Another question showing the greater interest of the Com- 
merce Committee in this legislation is the fact that this meas- 
ure relates to navigation, and that committee has the sole 
charge of all bills relating to the navigation of rivers in the 
United States—as has already been said, an interest equally im- 
portant with that of the development of water power. So, when 
we get down to the question as to which committee has the 
greater interest in this matter, the Commerce Committee has at 
least three-fourths of it. I think I state it very moderately when 
I say that. It has jurisdiction over three-fourths of the in- 
terests involved in this legislation, sole interest in navigation, 
and fully as much in water power that is subject to the pro- 
visions of this bill. That being so, I think it is a very liberal 
concession to give the Public Lands Committee two of the con- 
ferees, and for the Commerce Committee to retain its control of 
three. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A very important part of this bill relates 
to the distribution or transmission of power among or between 
the States. Why do you eliminate the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce? I agree that the Committee 
on Commerce has to deal with the improvement of waters so 
that they will be better adapted for navigation; but why do 
you not give the Committee on Interstate Commerce a show 


when it comes to the provisions which relate to commerce | 


among the States in the transmission or distribution of power? 

I am moved to ask that question because the Senator was 
just trying to explain why part of this jurisdiction should go 
to the Committee on Commerce, part of it to the Committee 
on Public Lands, and so on. Now, I ask him, as long as you 
are making up a conference committee upon new and unusual 
principles, why not take in the Committee on Interstate Com- 
meree? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the only reason I can give 
the Senator is that the interest of the Interstate Commerce 
Commiitee is so small as to be negligible; and no one ever 
before thought that it had jurisdiction of the matters involved 
in this bill sufficient to be considered in connection with it. 
There are only a few cases where the power crosses State lines, 
and where interstate commerce would be involved ; and it is very 
doubtful whether it is involved there or not. 

This is all I care to say about the question involved. I favor 
the motion of the Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercrer]. I 
think it ought to be adopted, and that without the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsn]. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krne in the chair). The 
Senator from Iowa will state it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What is the motion made by the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WatsH]? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair is advised, it is 
fn amendment to the motion submitted by the Senator from 
Fleriga (Mr. Frercner)]. The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Montana is that six conferees be appointed, three from 
the Committee on Commerce and three from the Committee on 
Publie Lands, 

Mr. CUMMINS. And that the rule of seniority be disre- 
garded? 

Mr. WALSH. 


Without reference to the rule of seniority, 
Mr. SMOOT, 


Mr. President—— 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I.was just asking what the motion was. 

Mr. WALSH. That selection be made without regard to the 
rule of seniority. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from Montana 
that there is no rule of seniority here in forming conference 
committees; and if the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], the 
chairman of the Public Lands Committee, is embarrassed in any 
way, I can say, as far as I am concerned as one of the minority 
members of the committee, that he need not take me into con- 
sideration at all. I hope, therefore, the Senator from Montana 
will strike out that part of his motion. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. So do I. 

Mr. WALSH. I hope that, whether the rule of seuiority is 
regarded or is not regarded, the Senator from Utah will be 
appointed a member of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam perfectly willing to go off the conference ; 
and I do not want the chairman of the Public Lands Committee 
to feel at all embarrassed, Iut to pass me over and select any 
other member of the committee that he desires. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands now feels that he is at perfect liberty, without in- 
juring the feelings of anybody, to disregard the rule of seniority, 
so I ask leave to withdraw that portion of the amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, a further parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Roprnson in the 
The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is the motion or question divisible? In 
other words, will we have an opportunity to vote first upon the 
question of disagreement and the request for a conference and 
then upon the method of selecting the conference committee? 
[A pause.] May I say a word while the Chair is refiecting 
upon that question? I am very much interested——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa that the present occupant of the Chair thinks 
there are two Separate questions involved in the pending pro- 
posal and that it is competent to divide or segregate them and 
vote upon them separately, the first question being as to 
whether the Senate shall disagree to the amendment of the 
House and ask for a conference; and if a disagreement is 
ordered and a conference asked, then the Senate can vote upon 
the question as to the manner of selecting the conferees. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. I am not interested in the last 
question so much as IT am in the first. I am very much op- 
posed——— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to suggest to the Senator from Iowa 
that, parliamentarily, my amendment, of course, will be first 
voted on. I offered an amendment to the pending motion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand that. 

Mr. WALSH. And the question is, Shall we amend the mo- 
tion made by the chairman of the Commerce Committee so as 
to provide that three members of the conference committee shall 
be selected from the Committee on Commerce and three from 
the Committee on Public Lands? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I again say that I am not so 
much interested in the manner of selecting the managers on the 
part of the Senate as 1 am in preserving the right of the Senate 
to consider this bill, although I have no doubt that the method 
proposed by the Senator from: Montana is the more equitable 
plan; but the mere fact that we are attempting to negotiate 
with each other with regard to the selection of conferees— 
caused, I assume, by the known or unknown attitude of the 
proposed conferees toward the questions at issue—furnishes 
conelusive proof that this bill is not yet ready to send to con- 
ference. If you will give the Senate an opportunity to con- 
sider the House bill, and narrow to understandable limits the 
differences which may appear, so that they can be defined and 
perceived, we will have no trouble in the selection of conferees. 

I agree that it weuld be intolerable to send the bill to con- 
ferees who had no other interest in the matter than the interes 
which arises out of navigable waters, just as i 
tirely unjust to send it to a conference committee that had no 
information, other than general information respecting the sub- 
ject, save that which grows out of the strear on our p ie 
domain. 
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That is a situation which is simply deplorable. Here we have 
a bill which has never yet been considered by a committee hav- 
ing jurisdiction of both these subjects or having made investi- 
gations concerning both, and we are trying to make up by private 
negotiation a conference committee that may be able te grasp the 
subject and to do justice to it. Who ever heard of a proposal 
of that kind? And yet it is absolutely necessary, if we send 
the bill to eonference in this situation. 

If you will follow out the suggestion or the motion that I 
made, and which I understood to be entirely satisfactory to the 
members of the Committees on Public Lands and Commerce, in 
the event we did not go to conference immediately——namely, that 
this bill be referred to a special committee, to be composed of an 
equal number of members of the Committee on Commerce and of 
the Committee on Public Lands—there you have a committee 
having a single organization, but composed of Senators who 
have given study to these two phases of the great subject. They 
would take the bill, and, after having considered it and after 
having taken evidence upon it if they so desired, they would 
report to the Senate the bill which in their judgment ought to 
become the law of the land. A very large part of the differences 
that now appear would then be dismissed. I venture to say that 
the differences between the Senate and the House then would not 
be what they are theoretically now, because I agree with the 
Senator from Montana that we have never taken up the sub- 
ject in a serious and determined way, believing that we were 
shortly to arrive at legislation; and I am in favor of doing it. 
I think it is a great, important subject, and we are now prepar- 
ing to deal with it in the most unintelligent way that I can con- 
ceive. I predict that instead of forwarding legislation, instead 
of facilitating the development of these great powers, if we send 
this bill to conference in the present form, we will place in the 
way of legislation an obstacle that it will require a long time to 
remove. 

Mr. President, I ask for a division of the question, first, that: 
relating to the method of selecting the conferees, and, second, 
that relating to disagreement and asking for a conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair advises the Senator 
from Iowa that the motion which he mentions as second will 
have to be put first, under what the Chair understands to be the 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not arranging the order of putting the 
question. I am asking for a division of the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very well. A division will be 
ordered. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, on Saturday the Senator from 
Jowa gave notice that he would move that the pending measure 
be referred to a special committee for consideration. I sin- 
cerely hope that this motion will prevail and that the motion 
of the chairman of the Committee on Commerce [Mr. FLetcHER] 
will be defeated. This measure is one, to use the language of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsna], of “transcendent im- 
portance”; it affects all portions of our country, but particu- 
larly the public-land States, 

The House bill embarks our country upon a dangerous sea 
with an unknown haven. The uniform holdings of the courts of 
our land have been that the waters within the States were 
owned by the States in trust for the people. The Federal Govy- 
ernment has no ownership or interest in nonnavigable waters, 
and its interest in navigable streams is limited to the prevention 
of their use so as to interfere with navigation. Under the power 
to control interstate commerce the Federal Government may 
prevent obstructions within the navigable streams which would 
impede or interfere with their navigability. The bill sent to 
this body from the House, if I correctly interpret it, is a radical 
departure from the views which have obtained for more than a 
century, and will deprive the States of their ownership in and 
control of the streams found therein, both navigable and un- 
navigable. There is no question but what there is a deep-seated 
purpose to place the Federal Government in control of all the 
waters found within all the States. The contention will be 
made, if this bill should become a law, that in controlling navi- 
gable streams for power purposes the Federal Government has 
the right to control all the tributaries and sources of supply of 
such navigable streams. In the public-land States the House 
bill places the Federal Government in control of all streams ca- 
pable of producing power, and fastens upon the people a licens- 
ing system oppressive and obnoxious. 

But what I rose to state was that, to my mind, it is mani- 
festly unfair to force a measure of this character through the 
Senate without giving an opportunity for consideration and for 
amendments to the same. The Senate of the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress has never considered many of the questions involved in the 
House bill. The bill which passed the Senate and for which the 
present measure is a substitute did not relate to the public lands 
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and the question of the Government controlling the waters of the 
public-land States for power purposes. It must be remembered 
that 20 to 30 Members of the present Senate took their seats 
in this body on the 4th of March, 1917, During the past 15 
months 10 of the Members of this body have been called by 
death, so there is a large part of the membership of this body 
that has never had any opportunity to consider these important 
questions, so vital not only to their States but to the Union. 

It is quite likely in a general way they have given some 
thought to the question of the use of streams of our land for 
power purposes, but they have not had the opportunity to con- 
sider proposed legislation in relation to this important subject. 
The proposition now is that a measure which has come from 
the House shall be sent to a conference committee. The Mem- 
bers of the Senate are to be denied any opportunity to fully, 
and fairly consider this bill or to offer any amendments thereto. 
It is said that when the conferees agree upon the question and 
report back to the Senate an opportunity will then be afforded 
for Senators to give expression to their views. Mr. President, 
it is true that if the conferees agree to report this, or a modified 
measure, back to their respective bodies, we will then have an 
opportunity here to discuss, not the bill, but the conference re- 
port. That is to say, we may discuss the principles of the bill, 
but we will have no opportunity to amend the bill, no matter how, 
imperfect or dangerous or destructive it may be. We will 
be compelled to accept the conference report and the bill sub- 
mitted without the slightest modifications, or we will be com- 
pelled to reject it in its entirety. It is obvious that such a 
course is unfair. There may be some Senators to whom the 
bill, so reported, will be most obnoxious, and yet they may feel 
constrained, because of some meritorious features, to vote for 
it rather than to get no legislation. It is a dangerous, indeed 
a vicious manner of legislating. It is legislation by compulsion, 
It prevents fair consideration or deliberation. Mr. President, 
this bill, I repeat, is a dangerous bill. As I understand it, it is a 
deadly thrust at the rights of the States. It is in harmony with 
many of the measures which receive powerful support in these 
hours, calculated to destroy the States and to create a strongly, 
consolidated and centralized Government. 

The Federal Government ought to cede to the States the publie 
lands found therein. It ought not to place its strong hand upon 
the property of the States and to build up a,.dangerous and de- 
structive paternalism. It is not in harmony with Anglo-Saxon 
principles and our theory and form of government to constitute 
a Federal Government a powerful and omnipotent paternalism. 
The thought of the Federal Government going-into the States 
and controlling the waters, which are owned by the States and 
the people, and granting licenses to those who use the waters, 
and to institute a system which makes the Federal Government 
a landlord and the people servants and tenants, is so obnoxious 
as to excite my opposition to proposed schemes and legislation 
embodying such views. A measure so important as this ought 
to be fully considered by the Senate. There should be full op- 
portunity to the new Senators to express their views upon the 
question, to offer amendments to the pending bill, and to aid in 
securing legislation which meets their views. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I rise to suggest to the Senator from Utah 
that the Senate bill was considered and passed on the 14th day 
of December last, the whole subject being then for the second 
time discussed by the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I understand, the bill which 
was passed by the Senate in December did not relate to the 
public lands. As the Senator from Montana pointed out in his 
very lucid statement a few moments ago, no bill relating to the 
publie lands has been passed. One has been considered in a 
previous Congress. None has been considered by the Senate at 
this session. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
further yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. The statement of the Senator is quite true, 
and yet the fact is that the controverted questions in the two 
measures are practically the same. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that there is a great deal of 
difference between a bill which deals with navigable streams 
and a bill which deals with the streams within the public-land 
States. I am sure that in the very brief discussion which 
occurred in the Senate during this session with respect to the 
bill which passed the Senate very little, if any, consideration 
was given to the question of the public lands or how this bill 
would affect the public lands, 
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Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. ‘The Senator will find on examination of the 
pill passed by the Senate and the amendment proposed by the 
House that the material difference relates to the leasing of 
publie lands fer dam sites and for transmission lines over the 
public lands, and that practically every other principle involved 
in both of the bills applies to streams upon the publie lands 
equally with those of navigable waters. I undertook to make 
that statement a while ago, showing that the interest of the 
Publie Lands Committee is really very much smaller than 
that of the Commerce Committee in regard to the jurisdiction 
of this bill. 

Mr. KING. With respect to the relative interest which these 
two committees would have in this bill I express no opinion. 
I do not know whether it is more important to the Commerce 
Committee than it is to the Public Lands Committee. There is 
very much in what the Senator from Iowa suggested, that it is 
of immense importance to the Interstate Commerce Committee. 
But the point I am trying to make is that there has been at- 
tached to the Senate bill a measure which was not considered 
in the Senate, and there are features of this important subject 
to which Senators have not given attention. Now, to submit 
this whole matter to a conference committee seems to me to be 
manifestly unfair. I think we ought to have an opportunity 
to consider it upon the floor of the Senate, have an opportunity 
to amend the provisions of the bill, and for that reason it ought 
first to go to a special committee constituted in the manner in- 
dicated by the Senator from Iowa, and let them report such a 
bill as their judgment and the investigations which they may 
nade demand. 

When they report 2 measure to the Senate it can then go to 
the calendar, and when it is called up for consideration it can 
receive proper attention at the hands of Senators and the sub- 
ject can be dealt with in a full and comprehensive manner. 

I shall vote against the motion to refer the bill to conference, 
and shall most cordially and heartily support the position of 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I do not know whether 
T find myself in agreement with either side in this controversy. 
I am convinced, without going into a discussion of the broad 
question, that the Federal Government has no right or juris- 
diction over any navigable or nonnavigable stream further than 
a mere easement for the transportation of commerce. The Su- 
preme Court has decided from the first—I can not speak of its 
later decisions—that it was a mere easement. The Federal 
Government has no right or power to charge the individual who 
puts up the money for a purpose that does not injure commerce, 
that, in fact, nineteen times out of twenty improves the com- 
merce of the stream. The Federal Government, except for the 
few purposes of the maintenance of that commerce, has no right 
on earth to say a word to a State about what it does with that 
water. When it comes to the nonnavigable streams within a 
State, whether on publie land or in privately owned areas, the 
Government has no right of control over the stream or the use 
or the disposal of the water except for purposes purely gov- 
ernmental. 

In the desert-land States the law and the constitutions of 
the States declare that the waters belong to the people of the 
States. The Federal Government owns the land on these streams 
as any other proprietor would own it, modified probably by the 
trust that many of the Supreme Court decisions place on the 
character and purpose and extent of the Government title. 
But grant that the Government is the proprietor, it can not 
hold as a sovereign, as has been decided time and time again 
by the Supreme Court. Any private owner of land abutting on 
a stream in any of the desert-land States can be forced by 
eminent domain, through proceedings in the State court. to sub- 
mit his land to any easement for any beneficial purpose named 
in the statute of the State, 

Yet the Federal Government makes reservations invading the 
sovereignty of the State simply by declaring that the Govern- 
ment owns the land of the waters of the State, and neither the 
State nor any individual shall without its consent use the water 
on which the life of the State depends. Thus all water-power 
development is suppressed. 

I agree with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps] that 
the questions of navigable and nonnavigable waters in some 
respects are wide apart, but at the very bottom of them they 
rest on the same principle, that in fact the Government has noth- 
ing to do with the one except to preserve the navigation of the 
stream, and it is acting as a dog in the manger when it says to a 
man on the Tennessee or on the Ohio River that he can not build 
n dam across it, confessedly not injuring but aiding navigation, 
and that the man who built it or the State that did it, shall not 
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have the right to say what should be done with the power inci- 
dent to the expenditure of the money. 

I do not agree with the leasing system. In my State alone, 
I think I am within reasonable limits when I say that there 
have been propositions by which we could have lighted the city 
of Los Angeles from private capital, willing to deliver the power 
generated at a fixed and a reasonable price, willing to submit to 
the domination of the State as to what a reasonable and fair 
price would be; but they will not put up a dollar—and I think 
they would be very foolish if they did—when they are subject to 
leases drawn and interpreted by Secretaries of the Interior, 
whose personnel is often changing. I do not know but that, as 
my friend the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] e 
other day, the Navy might take jurisdiction and the Attorney 
General have much to say before the lease expired. They do 
not know where they are. Under such circumstances they would 
not put up the money for a development of the stream, and it will 
not be done in the next 50 years under the Government reserva- 
tion of power sites in a desert-land State. 

We might as well come to a realization of that fact at one 
time as another. Let the Government go to the full length that 
the Supreme Court will permit rather than submit to the propo- 
sition as to my State, with its rights and powers under its 


said th 


constitution, and the Federal Constitution shall be ignore! by 
Federal invasion usurping the State sovereignty and renting 


State property and keeping to itself the money exacted from its 
victims. Riparian rights have no existence in desert countries. 
Our laws dedicate waters to very different ends than those 
reeognized as rights of landowners along streams in England 
and the well-watered States east of the great mountains civid- 
ing our country. 

Mr. President, if this conference committee is confined simply 
to these two measures and not violate rule of the 
House and the Senate, if the conferees do not give relief from 
these positions by a finding outside of either bill to make it per- 
fectly plain, in violation of the very rules of sensible conferees— 
sensible I mean of the conditions of the country—before tal 
the navigable streams on the one part or the nonnavigable 
streams on the other, and if out of that conference there can 
not be some reasonable measure reported to the Senate, then I 
shall despair of ever getting relief and must take, as we all 
have to take in this life, some doses that are very unpleasant for 
us, no matter how much they hope or promise to improve our 
health. That conference committee, in my judgment, ought to 
make a broad division, whether either of these bills do it or not, 
between the navigable and nonnavigabie streams. The navi- 
gable streams are not bothering me, except one named as nzvi- 
gable that a boat bearing commerce has not been on in 20 years, 
and that is the Colorado River. We can light every city within 
150 miles, giving power and light, from the Colorado River by 
private enterprise. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I yield. 


does the 





Arizona 


Mr. CUMMINS. This question comes to my mind at that 
point. I hold exactly the same opinion with regard to the 


rights of the Federal Government and the interest in these 
streams, so far as the water is concerned, that the Senator from 
Arizona holds; but now the House has passed a bill and sent it 
over here which provides that the commissioners in whose juris- 
diction this whole matter is placed may make such an annual 
charge for the use of the water in your nonnavigable stream as 
they may see fit. We have passed nothing on that subject 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I hope we never will pass anything 
to that effect. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
selves in any way upon it. 


We have had no opportunity to express our- 
Now, what will be in conference 


between the House and the Senate when you send a bill so 
framed to conference? 
Mr. SMITH of Arizona. As far as I am concerned, in an- 


swering as well as I can the Senator’s question, no such nag 
ment ought ever to be had in that conference. Here is our 
trouble, as already stated: There is no legislation at all to give 
this conference committee, if you will hold yourself strictly 
within the rule by saying nothing shall be considered except 


one or the other bill contemplated. We have found there is no 
possibility of agreement, not because the Senate was not willing 
to go much further than it ought to go, in my judgment, but 
because the Senate, making all the concessions it could, is met 
every time with that unbending determination of the House 
conferees. If the Senator’s motion to refer prevails sand the 
committee reports and the Senate passes a bill meeting our 
judgment, that measure would have in conference the same 


trouble we are having now. It will delay without giving aid. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest to the Senator that Congress has 
not anything in the world to do with the development of water 
power on nonnavigable streams. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I know that. That is what I am 
talking about. But it is assuming power. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is nothing in the bill—~ 

Mr, SMITH of Arizona, It is assuming power under this bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; only in so far as nonnavigable streams 
run through public lands. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. They are on the public lands. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That may be somewhere, but in some 
States there are no public lands 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I am talking about the arid States 
west of the Rocky Mountains. There are the public lands. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This refers only to navigable water, and 
Congress has jurisdiction over navigable water. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. What jurisdiction? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Control for the purposes of navigation. 
For that reason Congress says you can not interfere with one 
of these navigable streams by building a dam across it without 
our permission. It is to meet a condition like that that this 
legislation is necessary. With respect to nonnavigable streams 
Congress has nothing to do; the Federal Government has 
nothing to do, except in so far as the bill attempts to reach in 
the use of the language “ or” upon any part of the public lands 
and reservations of the United States, including the Territories. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That takes in every nonnavigable 
stream west of the Rocky Mountains, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, there is where the authority 
rests in Congress to enact this sort of legislation and to that 
extent it was within our jurisdiction, but speaking generally 
of the exercise of power over nonnavigable streams, we have 
no power of that sort. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I am sorry the Senator has not had 
the experience the balance of us have. The Senator does not 
know about what has been done in regard to nonnavigable 
streams in our State, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator’s [Mr. FLercuenr’s] position is 
correct in the abstract. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes; absolutely. 

Mr. THOMAS. But in practice authority is now exercised 
by the Secretary of War over every tributary of every navigable 
stream upon the theory that interference with the tributary, 
whether navigable or not, may interfere with or disturb the 
flow of the stream which is navigable. As a consequence, this 
bill will be made applicable, if it passes, to every tributary of 
every navigable stream in the section of the country for which 
the Senator from Arizona now speaks. That has been carried 
to such an extent that the attempted diversion of water from a 
small tributary of the Colorado River in my State necessitated 
the interviewing by my colleague and myself of the Secretaries 
of the Interior, Agriculture, War, and State before we could 
secure final action. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Colorado for his illuminating interruption. Let me add 
one word to it. As I understand the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Stmmons], in charge of a finance measure, is very 
anxious to pass it this evening, I shall not detain the Senate 
further than to say that not only streams that go into navigable 
waters are controlled by the Federal Government, but streams 
that waste and burrow in the desert sands and never see a 
navigable stream are likewise to be controlled and managed 
by Federal authority, the States meanwhile protesting. 

When an opportunity is discovered to build a dam in a moun- 
tain canyon to generate power to pump water on farms below 
the Government at once reserves this as a power site and de- 
velopment ceases. Of course it does. Under such conditions it 
could not be otherwise. I leave to your imagination the blight 
this throws over the whole State where every feasible power 
site is reserved from use by the people of the State and from 
the State itself. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I would just like to ask the Senator if 
there are no navigable streams in the West on public lands and 
what happens when the public land is homesteaded? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. None in my State, and I know of 
few, if any, in any arid State. The lands selected for power sites 
mre always and of necessity impossible to settle as a homestead. 
Homesteads might and would be made on lands below the power 
site if the homeseekers could develop power and by it pump 
water on the adjacent valley lands. 

Mr. HARDWICK. You mean if the Government takes the 
waiter they never can use the land? 
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Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I mean that the Government re- 
serves the power site, does nothing to develop it, and by the 
reservation prevents anybody else from developing or using it. 
Thus you see no one can use the power or develop it for any 
purpose whatever. It prevents anybody from using the water 
power, though it is dedicated to the State under the constitution 
of the State. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, inasmuch as the pending ques- 
tion, the amendment offered by my colleague to the motion of 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLercHEr] relates to the powers 
and privileges of the Committee on Public Lands, of which I 
have the honor to be chairman, and inasmuch as the amend- 
ment of my colleague would confer certain powers and respon- 
sibilities upon the chairman of that committee, to which refer- 
ence has been made in the debate this afternoon, I feel that I 
should say at least enough on the pending question to explain 
my vote thereon, and that I will do. 

I have not been oblivious to the situation that has confronted 
the Senate with regard to the substitute water-power bill which 
has been sent to the Senate by the House. I have given it much 
thought and have conferred with various Senators in regard 
thereto and as to the proper procedure and what should be done. 
It is a very unusual situation. The Senate has passed a bill for 
the development of water power on the navigable streams of 
the country, but has never passed a bill for the development of 
water power on unnavigable streams on the public domain of 
the country. Heretofore those subjects have been treated sep- 
arately by the Senate. A bill for the development of water 
power on navigable streams has twice passed the Senate. A 
bill for the development of water power on unnavigable streams 
on the public domain has been debated but has never passed 
the Senate. 

When the bill for the development of water power on the 
navigable streams of the country went to the House a special 
committee was appointed, and it reported a substitute which 
covers and embraces legislation on the entire subject, com- 
prising the development of water power on the navigable 
streams of the country and the development of water power 
on the unnavigable streams of the country on the public do- 
main. Bills for the development of water power on the navy- 
igable streams of the country have always been reported out of 
committee and handled in the Senate by the Senate Committee 
on Commerce. Bills for the development of water power on 
unnavigable streams on the public domain have always been 
reported and handled in the Senate by the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands. So we get back here from the House an omnibus 
bill, a bill combining legislation of both kinds which has here- 
tofore had a divided jurisdiction in the Senate. 

Of course, the bill for which this substitute comes back from 
the House was reported out of and handled on the floor of the 
Senate by the Senate Committee on Commerce. It has always 
been the practice in the Senate for the Senate conferees, when 
a bill goes to conference, to be selected from the committee 
which has handled the bill in the Senate or which handled 
the bill for which a substitute comes from the House. So on 
the face of the situation the Public Lands Committee was 
apparently cut out of all jurisdiction. Jurisdiction was ap- 
parently taken out from under it. 

It is an unparalleled situation. In my experience of seven 
years and a half as a Member of this body I have never known 
another such situation to arise. So far as I know it has no 
precedent, and I do not believe that it has one. It is some- 
what of a puzzling question as to what should be done with 
the substitute bill which has come to the Senate and if it 
should go to conference how the conferees should be selected. 
I admit that it was quite perplexing to me, and I have not 
been oblivious to the importance of it and the responsibility 
connected with it, and I have given it much thought. I have 
conferred with different Senators serving on different com- 
mittees about the situation and as to what ought to be done. 

Primarily, on the face of the situation the Committee on 
Commerce appears to have the first claim to jurisdiction and 
recognition in the selection of conferees. However, as is ap- 
parent to everybody, the Committee on Public Lands is equally 
interested, and, as my colleague has said, the public-land States 
afford the opportunity for the major portion of the develop- 
ment of water power in this country. 

After conferring with members of the Commerce Committee 
it was stated to me by one Senator on that committee that if 
the bill should go to conference the Committee on Commerce 
was willing to allow two of five Senate conferees to come from 
the Committee on Public Lands. Speaking for myself, I was 
disposed to accept the proposition as the best that could be 
hoped for, In my experience here conferees on the part of 
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the Senate have always consisted of an odd number. I have 
never known an even number to be appointed on behalf of 
either the Senate or the House. The immemorial rule has 
been an odd number—generally three or five. I have uever 
known less than three and I have never known more than 
five conferees on the part of the Senate, and I supposed the 
conference would undoubtedly consist of an odd number and 
would probably be five. 

That being the case I felt that I could hardly hope for the 
Public Lands Committee to get three out-of five conferees, when 
the bill for which the substitute comes back from the House 
was a bill which originally came from the Senate Commerce 
Committee. I thought I could not possibly expect the Public 
Lands Committee to get three conferees and the Commerce 
Committee to get only two under those circumstances. It ap- 
peared to me that two from the Public Lands Committee out 
of five would be all that could be hoped for or expected. 

I can see reasons for the uniform practice of conferees from 
the Senate consisting of an odd number, because the rule is 
that when conferees from the House and the Senate get to- 
gether they do not vote each one for himself and let the ma- 
jority of all settle a disputed question. The rule is that a 
majority of the conferees of each branch of Congress must de- 
cide what that branch wil! stand for and whether it will accept 
or reject a proposition; whether they will sign or refuse to sign 
the conference report; whether they will abide by or refuse to 
abide by any action. So always heretofore conferees on the 
part of the Senate have consisted of three or five; so a ma- 
jority of them could decide the attitude of the Senate in the 
conference. There is reason for this. The great obstacle in 
conferences is the danger of deadlock between Senate and House 
conferees. Some conferences are wholly fruitless on that ac- 
count—result in permanent deadlocks and permanently defeat 
legislation. Many times legislation, if not defeated, is delayed 
weeks or months. To have Senate or House conferees of even 
number, four or six, might result in deadlocking the conferees 
for one branch among themselves, two or three on each side of 
a question. That would increase the danger of a deadlock and 
no legislation. Hence, I have never known House or Senate 
conferees to consist of an even number. 

However, of course I shall vote for and support the amend- 
ment offered by my colleague [Mr. WatsH] to make the con- 
ference consist of six members, three each from the Public 
Lands and the Commerce Committees. It is at once apparent 
that that is more equitable and fair, as giving to each com- 
mittee an equal voice in the proceedings of the conference. It 
is not only fairer but better for the Public Lands Committee 
and for the Western States, the interests of which that com- 
mittee is supposed particularly to represent. Upon reflection, 
I do not know either that an even number of conferees from the 
Senate would make it any more awkward in settling questions 
before the conference; upon reflection I have come to the con- 
clusion that it would not make it any more awkward. The 
Senate conferees would have to be bound by a vote of four out 
of six instead of a vote of three out of five. 

The old rule that the majority must prevail would remain. 
Of course, I can not consistently vote against any proposition 
which is intended to give the Committee on Public Lands equal 
dignity and standing, equal weight and representation in the 
consideration of matters wherein it is equally interested with 
another committee. For that reason I shall vote for the amend- 
ment offered by my colleague. I think that the best solution of 
n vexed question, one which has been the subject of much con- 
ference and discussion between members of the Public Lands 
and Commerce Commitees of the Senate and other Senators, as 
well. I regard it as a very happy solution. It is a departure 
from custom, but this is an unprecedented condition and must 
be settled regardless of precedents, for there are none. 

As to the suggestion made by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
CumMINS] that the bill should be sent to a special committee 
for further consideration and then for report to the Senate, I 
must say that I share with my colleagne the fear that that 
would result in interminable delay, in nothing being done at 
this session of Congress, and probably nothing being done dur- 
ing the life of this Congress, which must expire on the 4th of 
March next. I realize that there is much merit in the sug- 
gestion offered by the Senator from Iowa; there is some reason 
in support of it; but I have had such long experience, covering 
n number of years of fruitless effort, in the endeavor to get 
through this body legislation for the development of water 
power on nonnavigable streams on the public lands of the coun- 
try, in order to develop the resources of the Western States 
and to advance their interests, that I shrink from anything 
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which offers further opportunity for delay. Delay is so easy to 
occur in this body, and it intervenes often on such slight provo- 
cation and is likely to be so prolonged, that I feel that my past 
experience with legislation of this character in this body justi- 
fies me in saying that the course suggested by the Senator from 
Iowa would greatly endanger and jeopardize the possibility of 
any water-power legislation during the life of this Congress 
if this bill should go to either a regular or a special committee 
for further consideration. Therefore, I shall vote for the motion 
to send the bill to conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsuH]. 

Mr. WALSH. I call for a division. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to know whether 
the motion of the Senator from Montana is that six conferees 
on the part of the Senate be appointed by the Vice President, 
three of whom shall be members of the Committee on Com- 
merce and three of whom shall be members of the Committee 
on Public Lands. Is that the motion? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LODGE. As I understand, that is not the main question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, no; that is not the main ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it not for the Senate first to determine 
whether or not it will send the bill to conference? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not so think. The 
original motion was that the Senate disagree to the amendment 
of the House to Senate bill 1419, ask for a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes thereon, and that the conferees 
on the part of the Senate be appointed by the Chair. 

Mr. LODGE. I see. This motion is in the nature of an 
amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is an amendment to the original 
motion. The question has been ordered divided, and the ques- 
tion will therefore be put in this shape. 

Mr. LODGE. I see. I did not know that the motion of the 
Senator from Montana was in the nature of an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays having been or- 
dered, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Knox]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Nevada [Me 
PITTMAN] and yote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WEEKS], which I transfer to the Senator from Nebraska [ Mr. 
Hitcucock] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SwANson] is necessarily absent, on account of ill- 
ness in his family. During his absence I have a pair with him 
on this and other matters. I therefore withhold my vote. If 
at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who is ab- 
sent. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Nevada’ [| Mr. 
HENDERSON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from HUlinois [Mr. SHermMan]. I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwrENn] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN], which I 
transfer to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortis] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman]. 
As he is not‘in the Chamber, and I do not know how he would 
vote upon this measure if present, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smiru]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
3AIRD] and will allow my vote to stand. This notice may stand 
for the day. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the senior 


Senator from Maryland [Mr. SmirH], who, I observe, is absent. 
I transfer that pair to my colleague | Mr. Pace] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. 
ing pairs; 


I have been requested to announce the follow- 
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The Senator from New 
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from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry]; 


The Senator from Maine |Mr. Ferxatpj) with the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson]; 
The Senator from Pennsylvania |[Mr. PENROSE] with the Sena- 


ter from Mississippi [Mr. Wr~irAMs]; 


The Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmirH] with the Senator 


from Missouri [Mr. Reep]; 


The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ScurHEeERLAND] with the 
senator from Kentucky 
The Senator 


from Indiana 


{Mr. BecKHAM]; 
{[Mr. Watson] with the Senator 


from Delaware [Mr. WoxrcotT]; and 


The Senator from Rhode Island {Mr. Corr] with the Senator 


from Delaware [Mr. SAuLsBURY]. 
The result was announced—yveas 30, nays 20, as follows: 
YEAS—30. 


York [Mr. CatpEer] with the Senator 


Brandegee Kenyon Norris Sterling 
Chamberlain King Nugent Thomas 
Cummins Lewis Phelan ‘Thompson 
Curtis Lodge Pomerene Vardaman 
Fall McCumber Robinson Walsh 
Hale McNary Shafroth Wilfley 


Jones, N. Mex 
Kendrick 


Martin, Ky. 
Myers 


Smith, Ariz. 


Smoot 


NAYS—20. 


Bankhead Harding Nelson Simmens 
Dillingham Hardwick New Smith, 8. C. 
Drew Kirby Poindexter Trammell 
Fletcher McKellar Sheppard Underwood 
Guion Martin, Va. Shields Wadsworth 
NOT VOTING—46. 
Ashurst Goff Lenroot Smith, Md. 
Baird (iore McLean Smith, Mich. 
Beckham Gronna Overman Sutherland 
Denet Henderson Owen Swanson 
Borah Hitchcock Page Townsend 
Calder Hollis Penrose Warren 
Colt Johnson, Cal. Pittman Watson 
Culberson Johnson, 8. Dak, Ransdell Weeks 
Yernald Jones, Wash Reed Williams 


France Kellogg Saulsbury Wolcott 
Freiinghuysen Knox Sherman 
Gerry La Follette Smith, Ga. 


So Mr. WALsnH’s amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are no further amend- 
ment’s, the first question is, Will the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House to Senate bill 1419? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is not the first question whether the Senate shall disagree 
and ask for a conference? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present occupant was not in 
the chair at the time, but his understanding is that the Senater 
from Iowa asked that the question be divided as the Chair has 
indicated, and that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropirnson], 
who was then in the chair, ruled that he was entitled to have it 
so divided. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘The then occupant of the chair must have 
misunderstood me. I suggested that. there should be a divi- 
sion, first, as to whether we shall send the bill to conference— 
that is, as to whether we shall disagree and ask the House 
for a conference; and, second, as to the manner of appointing 
the conferees if the first question should be decided in the 
alltirmative. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present occupant of the chair 
was not in the chair at the time, but was informed that the 
Senator had asked to have the question divided into three parts. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No, Mr. President. Of course I want the 
Senate to disagree to the action of the House; my whole argu- 
ment has been to show that there ought to be a disagreement; 
but I have attempted to show that, instead of asking for a con- 
ference and appointing conferees, we should amend the bill on 
the floor of the Senate or send it to a committee, either general 
or special, for the purpose of having it considered there. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. If we vote down the motion to disagree, then 
the bill is before us to make such disposition as we please. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Just a moment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I had supposed that the request of the 
House for a conference was a necessary part of the motion. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Let the Chair present this ques- 
tion: If the Senate votes down the motion to disagree and de- 
cides that it will have no conference, has it not passed the 
bill? That is what the Chair would rule, whether he is over- 
ruled or not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If we vote down the motion to disagree 
nnd the request for a conference? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
bill, as the Senate does not disagree and does not want a con- 
ference, 


Certainly. That will pass the | 
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Mr. CUMMINS. 
bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Why not? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It was, therefore, that I moved early in 
the debate that the bill be referred to a special committee, 
to be composed of five members of the Committee on Com- 
merce and five members of the Committee on Public Lands, 
for consideration and report. I understood the Chair at that 
time to rule that that motion was not in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘That motion was not in order, but 
if the pending motion as a whole should be voted down by the 
Senate the Chair would then rule that the Senate could refer 
the bill to a special committee or a standing committee, or that 
the Senate could amend it in the Senate. When, however, the 
motion is split up and the Senate votes alone on the question as 
to whether it will disagree or will not disagree, that presents a 
different situation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That being true, I withdraw the request for 
a division of the question and ask that the motion as amended 
be voted down. 

Mr. HARDWICK. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia will 
state it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senate bill having been amended in 
the House, then, if the request for a conference is denied, the 
question will be on concurring in the House amendment, will 
it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request has been made to di- 
vide the question and have a separate vote on whether the Senate 
will disagree to the House amendment. The Chair says that if 
that is voted down, it is an agreement to the House amendmenr. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, with all submission, I do not 
think that is ever the method of agreement. The first motion 
in order when a Senate bill is returned from the House with an 
amendment is to concur, because that brings the Houses immedi- 
ately together. The next is a motion to disagree and ask for a 
conference, The next is to disagree and ask for a conference 
with instructions. I do not think the mere voting down of a 
motion to disagree in the least is equal to an agreement by defi- 
nite affirmations, because if we voted down a motion to disagree, 
the matter is still before the Senate, and we have got to have an 
affirmative motion to concur or agree. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair simply wanted to warn 
the Senate as to how he was going to rule. 

Mr. FLETCHER. At any rate, the whole question can be set- 
tled on the vote on the motion to disagree to the House amend- 
ment and ask for a conference. Al! those have to do who insist 
that the procedure ought to be otherwise and that they want 
the bill to go te a committee is to vote against the motion, while 
those who want it to go to conference should vote for the motion, 
and that will settle it. There is no need of any division of the 
question at all. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is not the ruling of the Vice President. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is the ruling of the Chair, namely, 
that if this motion is voted down the bill is still before the Senate 
and can be referred to a special committee or can be amended 
here. That is what the Chair holds, and that is exactly the 
situation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will not the situation be this: If this 
motion is voted down then the House amendment to the Senate 
bill will be before the Senate for such disposition as the Senate 
may wish to make of it? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly; and that is what the Chair 
has held when a vote is taken on the whole motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is what the Chair ruled the 
other day; but if the Senate wants to split this question up and 
vote down the first half of the motion, the ruling of the Chair 
will be that that passes the bill, and there will be an oppor- 
tunity to overrule the Chair; that is all, 

Mr. LODGE. I understood the vote was to be taken on the 
whole motion as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If that question is voted down there 
is not any doubt about the right of the Senate then to proceed 
to take up the bill in the Senate or refer it to a standing or 
special committee. 

Mr. LODGE. If voting down a motion to disagree is equiva- 
lent to voting to concur, there never would be an opportunity 
for the Senate to amend or to refer to a committee. We could 
either concur or could vote down a motion to disagree, and 
thereby concur. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 


Does the Chair hold that would pass the 


I did not ask for that kind of a division of 


the question, and IT now withdraw my request for a division, 
Mr. POINDEXTER. I renew the request, 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I simply wish to remind the Senate that, if 
it desires an opportunity to amend this bill or to consider the 
pill that has been sent here by the House, the motion made by 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLetcHER] ought to be voted 
down. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
the question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington now 
renews the request for a separate vote on the different clauses 
On what part does the Senator wish a vote 


I renew the request for a division of 


For a separate vote? 


of this question. 
first? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to have, first, submitted 
to the Senate the motion to disagree. If that is voted down, I 
understand, under the ruling of the Chair, it is equivalent to 
concurring in the amendment of the House, and that is what I 
desire. I believe that this legislation ought to be disposed of 
and that the best measure that we can get out of the contro- 
versies which have been raging here for a number of years is the 
House bill; and, in order to submit that question, under the 
ruling of the Chair, I ask for a division of the question. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me to make a suggestion, if he will make a motion to concur in 
the House amendment, it will accomplish his purpose without 
any ruling of the Chair, or there being any doubt about it. 
Such a motion will take precedence over the pending question, 
and will bring the matter to a direct vote. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have no objection to making that mo- 
tion. Under the ruling announced by the Chair, the first pro- 
cedure would be equivalent to that; but if it is in order, I make 
the motion that the Senate concur in the House amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington 
moves that the Senate concur in the House amendment. That 
motion being calculated to bring the two Houses together, is in 
order, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to eall the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). 
the same transfer of my pair as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I note the 
absence of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. SmirxH], with whom 
I have a pair. I therefore transfer my pair with hiin to my 
colleague [Mr. PAGE] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as before, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
While, as I have heretofore announced, I am paired with the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], I am informed 
by his colleague that on this motion he would vote as I intend 
to vote, and therefore I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I announce the 
same transfer of my pair as on the last vote, and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was ealled). In the absence 
of my pair, the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CuMBER], I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote I should vote 
* nay.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement concerning my pair and its transfer as on the pre- 
vious vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement of my pair as on the last roll call, I withhold my 
vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. THOMPSON (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN], who, 
I observe, is not present. I make the same transfer of my pair 
as on the last roll call, to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OWEN], and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. THOMAS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from North Dakota |[Mr. McCumber] to the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New Yerk [Mr. 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr, Saurspury]; 

The Senator from Maine | Mr. FeRNALp] with the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson]. 


Upon that motion I ask for the yeas 


Making 


CALDER] with the Senator 
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The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. SMirs] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wotrcortr]. 

The result was announced—yeas 2, nays 48, as follows: 
YEAS—2. 

Poindexter 

NAYS—48. 
Martin, Ky. 
Martin, Va. 


Norris 


Bankhead 
Brandegee 


Smith, Ariz. 
Smith, S. c, 


Hardwick 
Jones, N. Mex. 


Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Myers Smoot 
Cummins Kellogg Nelson Sterling 
Curtis Kendrick New Thom:s 
Dillingham Kenyon Nugent Thempson 
Drew King Phelan rramimell 
Fall Kirby Pomerene Underwood 
Fletcher Lewis Robinson Vardaman 
Guion Lodge Shafroth Wadsworth 
Hale McKellar Sheppard Walsh 
Harding McNary Shields Wilfley 
NOT VOTING—46. 
Ashurst Gof McLean Smith, Md 
Raird Gore Overman Sinith, Mich. 
Beckham Gronna Owen Sutherland 
benet Henderson Page Swanson 
Borah Hitchcock Penrose Townsend 
Calder Hlollis Pittman Warren 
Colt Johnson, Cal. Ransdell Watson 
Culberson Johnson, 8. Dak. Reed Weeks 
Fernald Knox Saulsbury Williams 
France La Follette Sherman Wolcott 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Simmons 
Gerry McCumber Smith, Ga. 


So Mr. PorINDEXTER’s motion was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is the motion 
that the Senate disagree to the amendment of the House to 
Senate bill 1419, request a conference with the House on the 
disagreeing votes thereon, and—as amended—that six conferees 
on the part of the Senate be appointed by the Vice President, 
three of whom shall be members of the Committee on Commerce 
and three members of the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, at the risk of calling for a 
repetition, because I want it thoroughly understood, I make 2 
parliamentary inquiry: If that motion is voted down, the biil 
will then be before the Senate for such disposition as it shall 
see fit to make of it, will it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be 
before the Senate, either for amendment on the floor of the 
Senate or for reference to the Committee on Commerce, the 
Committee on Public Lands, or any other committee, or a special 
committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
nays. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to say a few words 
with reference to this matter, because in order to make this bill 
workable I believe it is necessary that amendments should be 
made. In order to permit amendments it is contended that the 
conference report must be referred ito a special committee in- 
stead of a conference committee. 

I do not believe it is possible to raise big sums of money for the 
purpose of constructing reservoirs and water-power plants upon 
the public domain unless an applicant gets a title upon which a 
financier will lend money ; and in this bill, as it is now reported, 
there is no such title. The title reported is a leasehold estate 
which is subject to forfeiture for many causes. It is absurd 
to expect capitalists to lend large sums of money upon security 
that might be wiped out without any fault on their part. It 
seems to me, therefore, that it becomes necessary to amend the 
bill. It can be done very easily by leaving the law as it was 
hefore the withdrawals of water-power took place and 
before the passage of the law making all rights of way simply 
revokable permits. In that event the ; ablie is protected by 
utility commissions in States fixing rates, as water-power plants 
or common carriers. It may also be done by making it in the 
alternative, as to whether a person can file upon the site under 
the old law or under the leasing system. It may also be done 
by giving the Federal Power Commission power to permit entries 
for power sites under the old law in the event that it is net able 
to get any person or company to undertake the construction of 
reservoirs under the leasing system of this bill. It must be 
remembered that it takes from $5,000,000 to $40,000,000 to con- 
struct one of these water-power plants and the money is aiways 
raised by bonds secured by mortgage upon the plant. My 


House 


Upon the motion I ask for the yeas and 


sites 








fheory is that where you have a bill which provides fer leasing, 
with the power on the part of the Government to absolutely 
annul the whole grant and to forfeit the rights of the entryman, 
you can not get capitalists to lend money upon any such title. 
It seems to me that even if we affirm this portion of the bill 
there ought to be a provision by which a stronger title can be 
granted, with a recapture clause attached for the benefit of any 
municipality, or the State, or the Nation. With such amend- 
ments water-power plants would be constructed and the public 
protected from monopoly. 

It seems to me, therefore, that this bill ought to be sent to a 
committee, not of conference but a committee of the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask for the yeas and nays on the pending 
Thotion, 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was ealled), I transfer 
iy pair as on the last roll call, and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement as on the former roll call as to my pair and 
its transfer, and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). As 
before announced, I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; but I am informed by his colleague 
ihat if he were present he would vote as I shall vote on this 
motion. Therefore I feel at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement of the transfer of my pair as on the last roll eall 
and vote “ vea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when Mr. OverMAn’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. OverRMAN] is unavoidabiy absent. He is paired 
with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WaRREN]. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). Upon this ques- 
tion I am at liberty to vote, although my pair is absent. I vote 
** nay.” 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement made on the preceding roll call, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was ¢called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OverMAN]. I 
transfer that pair so that he may stand paired with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], and I vote “ yea.” 

The roll eall was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Making the same transfer as hereto- 
fore, I vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 9, as follows: 

YEAS—42, 


Bankhead Jones, N. Mex, New Sterling 
srandegee Jones, Wash. Phelan Thompson 
Chamberlain Kellogg Poindexter Trammell 
Curtis Kendrick Pomerene Underwood 
Dillingham Lodge Robinson Vardaman 
Drew McKellar Sheppard Wadsworth 
Fall McNary Shields Walsh 
Fletcher Martin, Ky. Simmons Warren 
Guion Martin, Va Smith, Ariz. Wilfley 
Hale Myers Smith, 8. C. 
Harding Nelsen Smoot 

NAYS—9. 
Cummins King Norris Shafroth 
Hardwick hit y Nugent Thomas 


Kenyen 
NOT VOTING—45. 


Ashurst Goft McCumber Smith, Md. 
Baird Gore McLean Smith, Mich. 
Beckman Gronna Overman Sutherland 
Benet Henderson Owen Swanson 
Borah Hitchcock Page ‘Townsend 
Calder Hollis - Penrose Watson 


Colt Johnson, Cal. Pittman Weeks 


Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Ransdell Williams 
Yernald knox, Reed Wolcott 
Franc La Folletie Saulsbury 

Frelinghuysen Lenroot Sherman 

Gerry Lewis Smith, Ga. 


So Mr. Frercrer’s motion, as amended, was agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
voies of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (HL. R. 12925) to supplement the second liberty bond act, as 
smenuded, and for other purposes, 

BOND EXEMPTION—-CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. SIMMONS submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12925) to supplement the second liberty bond act, as amended, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full and free confer- 
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ence have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses, as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 5, 6, 
7, and 8. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend. 
ments of the Senate numbered 1 and 2, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“ Sec. 5. That the subdivision (b) of section 5 of the trading- 
with-the-enemy act be, and hereby is, amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(b) That the President may investigate, regulate, or pro- 
hibit, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, by 
means of license or otherwise, any transactions in foreign ex- 
change and the export, hoarding, melting, or earmarkings of 
gold or silver coin or bullion er currency, transfers of credit 
in any form (other than eredits relating solely to transactions 
to be executed wholly within the United States), and transfers 
of evidences of indebtedness or of the ownership of property 
between the United States and any foreign country, whether 
enemy, ally of enemy, or otherwise, or between residents of one 
or more foreign countries, by any person within the United 
States; and, for the purpose of strengthening, sustaining and 
broadening the market for bonds and certificates of indebted- 
ness of the United States, of preventing frauds upon the holders 
thereof, and of protecting such holders, he may investigate and 
regulate, by means of licenses or otherwise, (until the expira- 
tion of two years after the date of the termination of the present 
war with the Imperial German Government, as fixed by his proc- 
lamation) any transactions in such bonds or certificates by or 
between any person or persons: Provided, That nothing con- 
tained in this subdivision (b) shall be construed to confer any 
power to prohibit the purchase or sale for cash, or for notes 
eligible for discount at any Federal reserve bank, of bonds or 
certificates of indebtedness of the United States; and he may 
require any person engaged in any transaction referred to in 
this subdivision to furnish, under oath, complete information 
relative thereto, including the production of any books of ac- 
count, contracts, letters or other papers in connection therewith 
in the custody or control of such person, either before or after 
such transaction is completed.’ ” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

F. W. Srmmons, 
Hoke SMITH, 
H. C. Lopeér, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
CLAUDE KITCHIN, 
Henny T. RAINey, 
LINCOLN DrIxon, 
J. W. Forpney, 
J. HAMPTON Moore, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 


INCREASE OF PENSIONS——CONFLRENCE REBORTS, 
Mr. WALSH submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
4194) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows anil 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, having met. 
after full and free conference have sgreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 8. 4, 
6, and 7. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amen:l- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 2, 5, and 8, and agvee to the 
same. 

T) 5:'Wartan, 
Reep Smoor, 

Managers on the part of the Senate 
JOUETT NTHOUSE, 
AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 
JOHN W, LANG! 


r . , + y 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
Mr. WALSH submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disegreeing votes of 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill ¢S. 
4543) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certaiu 
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soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and | 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and | 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: i 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 1, 5, 
and 6. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 2, 3, and 4, and agree to the 
same, 

T. J. WALSH, 
Rreep SMoor, 

Managers on the part of the Senate, 
JOUETT SHOUSE, 
AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 
JoHN W. LANGLEY, 

Managers on the part of the House. 





Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Montana if this conference report is on 
the bill that contains the provision for the widows of Gen. Mills 
and Admiral Cottman? 

Mr. WALSH. It is not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to | 
the conference report. 

‘he report was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
iwo Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
4722) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and | 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, | 
3, 4, 6, 7, 9, and 10. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- | 
ment of the House numbered 8, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 5, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 

‘The name of Fanny S. Conline, widow of John Conline, late 
of Company E, First Regiment, and Company E, Fourth Regi- 
ment, Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and major, United States 
Army, retired, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving.” 


And the House agre 





| 
» to the same. 
T. J. WALSH, 
REED Smoor, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Jovetr SHOUSE, 
AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 
JOHN W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. | 


The report was agreed to. 
ECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the | 
consideration of executive business. After 25 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. | 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 12923) to supplement | 
the second liberty-bond act, as amended, and for other purposes, | 
and it was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
m + eo «rs Bas a | 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 8 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 24, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian, 
NOMINATIONS. | 
Eerceutive nominations received by the Senate September | 
23, 1918. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. | 
G. I. Christie, of Indiana, to be Assistant Secretary of Agri- | 
culture, in accordance with the act entitled “An act to provide 
further for the national security and defense by stimulating 
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agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agricultural 
products,” approved August 10, 1917. 





MEMBER OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 

Victor Murdoek, of Kansas, to be a member of the Federal 

Trade Commission. (Reappointment. ) 
CoLLector or CUSTOMS. 

Fred C. Pabst, of Galveston, Tex., to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 22, with headquarters at 
Galveston, Tex. (Reappointment. ) 

Unirep Srates Cpast GUARD. 

The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 
United States Woast Guard, for temporary service, from tle 
Ist day of July, 1918: 

John F. MeGourty, 

John J. Hutson, 

Fred A. Nichols, 

Charles IF. Seiter, 

Chester H. Jones, 

William F. Towle, 

Michael J. Ryan, 

James Pine, 

Warner K. Thompson, 

Joseph R. Besse, 

John P. Gray, 

Paul H. Harrison, 

William Williams, 

John H. Cornell, 

William Pitts Wishaar, 

Gordon T. Finlay, 

Louis L. Bennett, and 

Roy P. Munro. 

The following-named third lieutenan 
in the United States Coast Guard, fer temporary service, from 
the Ist day of July, 1918: 

Frederick J. Birkett, 

Norvin C, Smith, and 

Donald H. MacCollom. 

The following-named first lieutenants of Engineers to be 


ts to be first lientenants 


| captains of Engineers in the United States Coast Guard, for 


temporary service, from the Ist day of July, 1918: 

John T. Carr, 

Albert F. Patterson, 

Webb C. Maglathlin, 

Whitney M. Prall, 

George W. Cairnes, 

John EF. Hahn, 

Harvey F. Johnson, 

Martin A. Doyle, 

Norman B. Hall, 

Sidney B. Orne, 

Frank BE. Bagger, 

Philip B. Eaton, 

Thomas H. Yaeger, 

Alvan H. Bixby, 

Charles E. Sugden, 

Francis E. Fitch, 

Charles J. Odend’kal, 

Henry C. Roach 

Clinton P. Kendall, 

Kurt W. Krafft, and 

Charles H. Johnson, 

The following-named third lieutenants of Engineers to he 
first lieutenants of Engineers in the United States Coast Guard, 
for temporary service, from the Ist day of July, 1918: 

Charles T. Henley, jr., 

Edward F. Palmer, 

Francis C. Wells, and 

John N. Heiner. 

First Lieut. of Engineers Byron A. Minor, retired, to he a 
captain of Engineers in the United States Coast Guard. on the 


| retired list, for temporary service, from the 1st day of July, 


1918. 
Cadet David F. Akers to be a third lientenant in the United 
States Coast Guard from the 8d day of September. 1918. 
Cadet Engineer William B. O’Brien to be a third lieutenant 
of Engineers from the 3d day of September, 1918. 


First Lieut. Samuel P. Edmonds, retired, to be a captain on 


| the retired list of the United States Coast Guard. for tenipo- 


rary service, from the Ist day of September, 1918. 

First Lieut. Eugene Blake, jr., to be a captain in the United 
States Coast Guard from the 21st day of August, 1918 

Second Lieut. Philip F. Roach to be a first lieutenant in the 
United States Coast Guard from the 21st day of August, 1918, 
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Cadet Joseph Greenspun to be a third lieutenant in the 
United States Coast Guard from the 31st day of July, 1918, 

Cadet Louis Waite Perkins to be a third lieutenant in the 
United States Coast Guard from the 1st day of August, 1918. 

Cadet Lyndon Spencer to be a third lieutenant in the United 
States Coast Guard from the 4th day of August, 1918. 

Cadet Raymond Thomas McElligott to be a third lieutenant 
in the United States Coast Guard from the 16th day of August, 
1918. 

Cadet Asa Vern Wilder to be a third lieutenant in the United 
States Coast Guard from the 17th day of August, 1918. 

Cadet Robert Myer Kaufholz to be a third lieutenant in the 
United States Coast Guard from the 18th day of August, 1918. 

The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
in the United States Coast Guard, for temporary service, from 
the Ist day of July, 1918; 

William Patrick Kain, 

James Marsden Earp, 

lloyd Jesse Sexton, 

Clement Joseph Todd, 

Gustavus Urban Stewart, 

Joseph Francis Farley, jr., 

David Patterson Marvin, 

Carl Herbert Abel, and 

Edwin Mount Webster. 

PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be second lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. John Elliott Wood, Engineers, United States 
Army. 

PROMOTION IN THE UNITED StaTes ARMY. 
INFANTRY. 
To be licutenant colonel with rank from May 8, 1918. 

Maj. Frederick G. Stritzinger, jr. 

To be lieutenant colonels acith rank from July 10, 1918. 

Maj. Charles C. Smith. 

Maj. Frank L. Wells. 

To be lieutenant coionci avith rank from July 23, 1918. 

Maj. Briant H. Wells. 

PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY. 
Vo be first licutenant with rank from October 24, 1917. 

Second Lieut. George T. Metcalf. 

PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy. 

Lieut. Alfred W. Brown, jr., to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1918. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 7th day of March, 1918: 

Edward K. Lang, 

Robert Gatewood, 

John A. Fletcher, 

Daniel J. Callaghan, 

Richard 8S. Field, and 

George D. Murray. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the navy from the Sth day of June, 1918: 

Howard H. Good, 

Herman E. Fischer, 

Warren A. Shaw, 

Anton B. Anderson, 

Elliott Buckmaster, 

Ralph W. Holt, and 

William G. Greenman, 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1918: 

Winfred H. A. Pike, jr., 

John F, Bates, jr., 

Harry H. Chenoweth, 

Stuart B. Clark, 

Herbert V. Wiley, 

Clenn H. Easton, 

Robert T. Darrow, 

Alan Barnet, 

Eimer R. Henning, 

James E. Maher, 

Allen G. Quynn, 

Archer E. King, jr., 

Preston Marshall, 

Hilbert A. Fisher, and 

John 8, Ray. 
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Midshipman Chauncey Camp to be an ensign in the Navy 
from the 7th day of June, 1918. 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assistant 
surgeons in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant from the 5th 
day of December, 1917: 

Charles E, Treibly, and 

Roscoe M. Waterhouse. 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assistant 
surgeons in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant from the 22d 
day of April, 1918: 

Chalmer H. Weaver, and 

Henry McDonald. 

Dental Surg. William N. Cogan to be an assistant dental 
surgeon in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) 
from the 24th day of October, 1912. 

The following-named dental surgeons to be assistant dental 
surgeons in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade) from the 3d day of January, 1913: 

Harry E. Harvey, 

James L. Brown, 

Eugene H. Tennent, and 

Joseph A, Mahoney. 

The following-named dental surgeons to be assistant dental 
surgeons in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade) from the 5th day of February, 1913: 

Leon Martin, 

Joseph D. Halleck, and 

Anson F.. McCreary. 

Dental Surg. John W. Crandall to be an assistant dental 
surgeon in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) 
from the 7th day of February, 1913. 

The following-named dental surgeons to be assistant dental 
surgeons in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) 
from the 11th day of July, 1913: 

Marion E. Harrison, 

Ernest W. Lacy, 

Lucian C. Williams, 

Harry W. Blaisdell, and 

Harry D. Johnson. 

Dental Surg. Paul G. White to be an assistant dental surgeon 
in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) from 
the 30th day of August, 1913. 

The following-named dental surgeons to be assistant dental 
surgeons in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junier 
grade) from the 13th day of February, 1914: 

Cornelius H. Mack, 

Arthur A. Rehm, and 

Hugh T. Meyers. 

The following-named dental surgeons to be assistant dental 
surgeons in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade) from the 21st day of August, 1914; 

William L. Darnall, 

Logan A, Willard, 

John R. Barber, 

George H. Reed, 

Franklin L. Morey, 

John V. McAlpin, 

Marson W. Mangold, and 

Edward E. Harris. 

The following-named dental surgeons to be passed dental 
surgeons in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade) from the 21st day of April, 1915: 

Alexander G. Lyle and 

Alexander J. Zuehlke. 

The following-named dental surgeons to be assistant dental 
surgeons in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade) from the 10th day of December, 1915: 

Thomas L. Sampsell and 

Thomas J. Daly, jr. 

Asst. Dental Surg. William N. Cogan to be a passed assistant 
dental surgeon in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant from 
the 23d day of September, 1915. 

The following-named assistant dental surgeons to be passed 
assistant dental surgeons in the Navy with the rank of lieuten- 
ant from the 1st day of November, 1915; 

Harry E. Harvey, 

James L. Brown, 

Eugene H. Tennent, and 

Joseph A. Mahoney. 

The following-named assistant dental surgeons to be passed 
assistant dental surgeons in the Navy with the rank of lieuten- 
ant from the 4th day of February, 1916; 

Leon Martin and 

Anson McCreary. 












e 















1918. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Robert S. Robertson, jr., to be a lieu- 
tenant on the retired list of the Navy from the 1st day of July, 
1918. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Michael A, Leahy to be a lieutenant on 
the retired list of the Navy from the 5th day of July, 1918. | 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Richard E. Byrd, jr., to be a lieutenant | 
on the retired list of the Navy from the 2d day of September, 
1918. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Walter L. Heiberg to be a lieutenant on 
the retired list of the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1918. 

Pay Clerk Edward R. McKenzie to be a chief pay clerk in 
the Navy from the 9th day of May, 1918. 

Ensign Oliver H. Ritchie to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1918. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior. grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the Sth day of June, 1918: 

Raymond E. Kerr, 

Emory W. Coil, and 

James A. Crutehfield. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1918; 

Howard L. Vickery, 

William Granat, 

Morris H. Sprig; 

Ralph Kiely. 

Machinist William Twigg, jr., to be a chief machinist in the | 
Navy from the 17th day of January, 1918. 

Lieut. Edward D. Washburn, jr., to be a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy from the 10th day of May, 1918. 


and 





Lieut. (Junior Grade) Harry D. McHenry to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 7th day of March, 1918. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the Sth day of June, 1918: 

Willard E. Cheadle, 

Harry G. Patrick, 

tobert A. Hall, and 

George L. Woodruff. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1918: 
Arthur C. Davis, 
Benjamin F. Perry, 

Charles EF. Osborn, 

Henry P. Burnett, 

Forrest B. Royal, 

Harvey EK. Overesch, 

Millard G. Gamble, and 

John H. Campman. 

Ensign Jesse H. Smith to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in | 
the Navy frem the 7th day of December, 1916, to correct ‘4 


date from which he takes rank as previously confirmed. 
The following-named commanders to be captains in the Navy, 


for temporary service, from the 15th day of August, 1918: 

Willis G. Mitchell, 

John J. Hyland, 

Samuel W. Bryant, 

Kdward S. Jackson, and 

Henry L. Wyman. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be command- 
ers in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of 
August, 1918: 

Claude A. Bonvillian, 

Edwin A. Wolleson, 

Robert W. Cabaniss, 

Clau le Bb. Mayo, 

Hamilton &. Glover, 

Gardner L. Caskey, 

John B. Rhodes, 

George H. Bowdey, 

Robert A. Theobald, 

Fletcher C. Starr, 

William L. Beck, 

Garret L. Schuyler, 

Charles F. Russell, and 

Guy E. Baker. 

Ensign John S. Upton to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of June, 
1918. 

Iinsign George L. H. Dolan to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of July, 
1918, 

The following-named acting pay clerks to be assistant pay- 
misters in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, for temporary 
service, from the 1st day of September, 1918: 

Ralph J. H. Oldegeering, 
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John D. Gagan, 

Robert J. Monteith, 

Fillmore S. C. Layman, 

Harold R, Lehmann, 

Howard R. Jackson, 

James M. Thomas 

John H. Skillman, 

Martin M. Friedman, 

Allen D. Turner, 

Leon I. Smith, 

Myron W. Willard, 

Archie A, Antrim, 

John H. Gallion, 

Wayne Prather, 

Charles W. Gerhardt, jr., 

Jesse A. Scott, 

Harold E. Humphreys, and 

Hugh A. Phares. 

Francis J. Ludwig, a citizen of Texas, to be acting chaplain in 
the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior crade), for tem- 
porary service, from the 14th day of August, 1918S. 

Rudolph Ericson, a citizen of Minnesota, to be acting chaplain 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for tem- 
porary service, from the 20th day of August, 1918. 

The following-named lieutenants on the retired list to be 
lieutenant commanders on the retired list of the Navy, for tein- 
porary service, fpom the Ist day of July, 1918: 

George Joerns, 

John E. Iseman, jr., 

Walter L. Heiberg, and 

Robert N. Miller. 

Lieut. Charles E. Reordan to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of July, 1918. 

Chief Sailmaker Michuel P. Barr to be an ensign in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the ist day of July, 1917. 

Ensign Michael P. Barr to be a lieutenant the Navy, for 
temporary service, from the ist day of July, 1918S. 

Boatswain Alva Henderson to be an ensign in the Navy, for 
temporary service, from the 15th day of August, 1918. 

The following-named warrant officers, for temporary service, 
to be ensigns in the Navy, for. temporary service, from the loth 
day of September, 1918: 

William E. Woods, 

Daniel F. Kelly, 

John H. Conroy, and 

Oscar E. Whilden. 

The following-named enlisted mer to be ensigns in the Ns 
for temporary service, from the loth day of September, 1018; 

Alfred C. Headley, 

Lester Carpenter, 

Thomas J. Coffee, 

sert Ketcherside 

John H. Herke, 

Frank L. Miles, 

David G. Gray, 

Joseph L. MeCann, 

Howell O. Jones, and 


vu 
Vy, 


Montie Wood. . 
The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval 
Reserve Force to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, 


from the Sth day of September, 1918: 

Warren R. Hastings and 

Howard A, McKee. 

Ensign Earl F. Chandler, of the United States Naval Reserve 
Force, to be an ensign in the Navy, for temporary service, from 
the 15th day of September, 1918. 

Asst. Surg. Paris V. Corey, of the United States Naval 
Reserve Force, to be an assistant surgeon in the Navy, with the 
rank of lieutenant (janior grade), for temporary service, from 
the 19th day of January, 1918S. 

The following-named acting pay clerks to be assistant pay- 
masters in the Navy, for temporary service, with the rank of 
ensign, from the 15th day of September, 1918; 

Howard F. Bowker, 

Tipton F. “Voodward, $ 
Robert G. Robeson, 

George P. Smallman, 

George E. Duffy, 

Ch.is J. Norstad, 

Charles A. Cook, 

Robert R. T) »mpson, 

Allen C. Smith, 

John C. Poshepny, 

Gordon 8. Bower, 
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Kdward Mixon, 
Henry C. McGinnis, 
William F. Shaw, 
rank J. Manley, 





Harry F. Hake, 
Juiliu J. Miffit, 
Harry G. Kinnard, 


William E. 

Golden EF. Davis, 

Grandison J. Tyler, 

Clyde A. Moser, and 

Stamford G. Chapman. 

Ensign Robert E. Sammons to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 1st day of July, 
1D1S. 

Ensign Harold M. Jones, of the United States Naval Reserve 
Force, to be an ensign in the Navy, for temporary service, from 
ihe Sih day of September, 1918, 

The following-named chief boatswains on the retired list to be 
lieutenants on the retired list of the Navy, for temporary serv- 
ice, from the 1st day of July, 1918; 

William Manning, 

Thomas Savage, 

Andrew Anderson, 

John Winn, 

Charles T, Chase, 

Aaron B. Irelan, . ° 

Haydn Williams, 

Thomas F. Greene, 

James E. Quirk, 

John E. Murphy, 

Waldron VP. Simmons, 

Nelson R. King, and 

Thomas L. McKenna. sina 

The following-named boatswains on the retired list to be 
lieuteants on the retired list of the Navy, for temporary service, 
from the 1st day of July, 1918: 

Hjalmar FE. Olsen, 

Charles Wouters, 

Lee R. Borland, and 

William H,. Johnson. 

The following-named chief gunners on the retired Ust to be 
lieutenants on the retired list of the Navy, for temporary 
service, from the Ist day of July, 1918: 

Kdward Beakes, 

Jsainh Wilbur, and 

Charles F, Uhrich. 

The following-named gunners on the retired list to be lieuten- 
nants on the retired list of the Navy, for temporary service, from 
the Ist day of July, 1918: 

Peter Hanley, 

Frank A. MeGregor, 

Humboldt J. Palmer, 

Vista IR. Thompson, 

Theodore C. Wester, 

Arthur S. Williams, and 

William Carroll, 

The following-named chief machinists on the retired list to be 
lieutenants on the retired list of the Navy, for temporary service 
from the Ist day of July, 1918: 

dgiumes W. Murray, 

Arthur T. Percival, 

Adam Gibson, 

Lee Grossenbaker, 

James Quill, 

Bernard Gebhardt, 

Richard B. Smith, 

George T. Brownridge, 

Jacobus J. Corino, 

William J. Trevorrow, 

John St. C. Hothersall, 

Thomas J. Hayes, 

William Kk. Stiles, 

James H. McDonough, 

Martin Huber, 

Frank R. Barker, 

William DP. Davis, and 

Robert E. Rucker, 

The following-named machinists on the retired list to be 
ticutenants on the retired list of the Navy, for temporary sery- 
ice, from the Ist day of July, 1918: 

Martin Casey, 

August Anschuetz, 

William C, Dronberger, 


McCain, 
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Herbert BE. Kershaw, 

Joseph J. Duffy, 

Edwin J. Cutherill, 

William F. Mullinix, 

Charles W. Jackson, 

James Wilson, 

George M. Heinen, 

John O'Neil, 

Peter J. Hanlon, 

John McPhee, and 

Max Vogt. 

Chief Sailmaker Charles E. Tallman, retired, to be a lieu. 
tenant on the retired list of the Navy, for temporary service, 
from the 1st day of July, 1918. 

The following-named boatswains on the retired list to be 
lieutenants on the retired list of the Navy, for temporary serv- 
ice, from the 15th day of August, 1918: 

William Johnson and 

Gustcf Dahlman, 

Gunner Harry Webb, retired, to be a lieutenant on the retired 
list of the Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of 
August, 1918, 

Chief Machinist Fabian P. Noel, retired, to be a lieutenant 
on the retired list of the Navy, for temporary service, from the 
15th day of August, 1918, 

The following-named machinists on the retired list to be lieu- 
tenants on the retired list of the Navy, for temporary service, 
from the 15th day of August, 1918: 

William E, B. Grann, 

William P. Little, 

Anthony P. McCarthy, 

Daniel J. McCarthy, 

Thomas F. Hobby, and 

Harlan B. Heath. 

The following-named boatswains on the retired list to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) on the retired list of the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, from the 1st day of July, 1918; 

Alvah M. Smith, 

Charles C. Beach, 

William G. A. Schwerin, 

Norman McIntire, 

Henry Feehan, 

John L. Kelley, and 

Thomas G. MacDonough. 

The following-named gunners on the retired list to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) on the retired list of the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, from the 1st day of July, 1918: 

Edgar A. Robie, 

Arthur Rogier, 

John Westfall, 

James Munro, and 

Alfred Barker. 

The following-named machinisis on the retired list to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) on the retired list of the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, from the ist day of July, 1918; 

Oscar Bragonier, 

Herbert J. Wiseman, 

Michael A. Rossiter, 

Jesse E. Jones, 

Edmund H. Klamt, 

Charles G. Wheeler, 

William C. Staufer, and 

Daniel R. Shackford. 

The following-named chief pharmacists on the retired list to 
be assistant surgeons on the retired list. with the rank of lieu- 
tenant, for temporary service, from the 1st day of July, 1918; 

John W. Wood and 

John D. Milligan. 

The following-named pharmacists on the retired list to be 
assistant surgeons on the retired list, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant, for temporary service, from the 1st day of July, 1918: 

William H. Huntington and 

Isaac N. Hurd. 

The following-named chief carpenters on the retired list to be 
assistant naval constructors on the retired list, with the rank 
of lieutenant, for temporary service, from the Ist day of July, 
1918: 

Milton F. Roberts, 

Benjamin E. Fernald, 

Frederick J. Simmonds, 

Harry L. Demarest, 

Joseph F’, McCole, and 

Sverre Floathe, 






















‘1918. Under the rule the resolution was required to be reported 


1918. 


— 





The following-named carpenters on the retired list to be as- 
sistant naval constructors on the retired list with the rank of 
lieutenant, for temporary service, from the Ist day of July, 
1918: 

Benjamin D. Pender and 

Joel D, Griffin, 


CONFIRMATION, 
Leeccutive nomination confirmed by the Senate Septcinber 2: 
1918. 
LOSTMASTER. 
ARKANSAS. 
Sam R. Carpenter, Arkadelphia. 


vO 
-~ 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate Scptember 
23, 1918. 
Coasr GUARD. 
First Lieut. Charles W. Cairnes to be a captain on the retired 
list. 








HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, September 23, 1918. 


The House met at 11.15 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Infinite and Eternal Spirit, God over all, without whom we 
could not be, inspire us with the highest and holiest aspirations, 
that our work may be of the highest excellence and worthy of 
all emulation. To the glory of Thy holy name, in the spirit of 
the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following request. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Gen. SHERWOOD requests leave of absence for 10 days on account of 
looking over the political situation in his district. 

[Laughter. ] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move that that be granted, 
because of its candor. 

The leave of absence was granted. 

PRICE OF WHEAT. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. ANDERSON. To make a privileged motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture from the further consideration of the 
resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hiouse resolution 429, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby, re- 
quested to furnish the House of Representatives with a copy of a reso- 
lution or report adopted or made by the agricultural advisory com- 
~~ touching the price of wheat on or about the 20th day of August, 

Resolved further, That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is 
hereby, requested to furnish the House of Representatives with a copy 
of a report or recommendation made by the Secretary of Agricuiture to 
the President of the United States touching the price of wheat on or 
about the 24th day of August, 1918, 

The SPEAKER. How does the gentleman claim that the reso- 
lution is privileged ? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is a resolution of inquiry referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture on the 9th day of September, 


within seven days thereafter. Not having been so reported, the 
motion to discharge the committee is a privileged motion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker-—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. WALSH. I want to direct the attention of the gentleman 
from Minnesota, although his resolution is passed, to the fact 
that the language of his resolution, it seems to me, is faulty. He 
uses the words “ Resolved further.” That is never used in a 
resolution. The resolution is all one resolution. 

Mr. ANDERSON. But there are two distinct propositions in 
the resolution, 


i 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is right, 
and, without objection, the words “ Resolved further” will be 
stricken out. 

There was no objection. 








ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The special order for to-day is the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Neery] has 30 minutes, the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Titson] 15 minutes, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] 30 minutes, and the gentleman from 
illinois [Mr. MAppEN] 30 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, in the absence of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia, I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Ilinois may now address the House under the 
order of business. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the program be turned upside down and that 
the gentleman from Illinois, whe was last, may now be first. Is 
there objection ? 

There was no objection. 


DEFERRED CLASSIFICATION IN THE DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, sometime ago the House passed 
14 resolutions calling on the different departments and boards 
and commissions to report the number of men who had received 
deferred classification at the request of the heads of those 
boards or departments. All of the departments thus far, except 
the Post Office Department and the War Department, have re- 
ported the names and addresses and positions occupied by those 
men and how long they have been in the service. 

I do not know why the War Department and the Post Office 
Department have not paid any attention to the resolutions 
passed by the House. It may be that they, having men employed 
all over the United States, find difficulty in assembling the in- 
formation which they expect to send to the House. 

I was gratified when the report of the Navy Department came 
in to find that the Secretary of the Navy was responsive to the 
sentiments which the House expressed through the resolutions, 
in that he indicated that, notwithstanding the fact that a great 
many men within the draft age had been deferred and were oc- 
cupied in clerical places in the Navy Department, he expected 
to put them into active service as rapidly as the conditions in 
his department would permit. Whether any such action has 
been taken by any other branch of the service I do not know. 

The marvel of the assembling of the Army has been the man- 
ner in which the Provost Marshal General’s Department has 
been operated. His task was an onerous task. It required : 
great deal of careful calculation to formulate the rules and 
regulations by means of whicli this great Army and Navy were 
gathered together from the body of the citizenry of the country. 
How well his work has been done everybody in the United 
States realizes. I think no man ever occupied a public place 
who has performed his functions as disinterestedly or as sys- 
tematically as has the Provost Marshal General of the Army. 
He is to be commended not only by the Congress but by the peo- 
ple of the country as well. I believe he has the confidence of 
the American people to a greater extent than any other man, 
unless it be the President, and he deserves that confidence. 

In order that he may be able successfully to continue the work 
with which he is charged it will be necessary for him to have 
the cooperation of all departments of the Government. civil as 
well as military. Unless he has that cooperation the work that 
he has so well performed up to the present time is likely, in a 
large measure, to be destroyed. It would be unfortunate if any 
civil department of the Government should be permitted to in- 
tervene in any way to embarrass the organization of the Army 
and the Navy, or to create dissatisfaction among the American 
people by giving deferred classification to men who ought to be 
in uniform at the front. 

The object of my statement here this morning is to call the at 
tention of the House to a telegram which was sent out by Her- 
bert Hoover, Food Administrator, on the 19th of this month, 
which, from the language of the telegram, was intended to be 
secret, and which, if followed by action, such as he suggested, 
will be the cause of great embarrassment and some uneasiness 
as well as great dissatisfaction among the people of the country. 
I read the telegram for the information of the House: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., September 19, 7978. 
To all food adininistrators and zone egents: 

With regard to the selective draft, wish to repeat that the attitude 
of the Government is that every man who is essential to the efficient 
conduct of your administration should be retained in your organization, 


and that it wili be easier from a working point of vi if such men as 
you select would claim deferred classification by redfon of their cor 


b 
nection with the Food Administration. These claims must be supported 
by affidavits, which you should obtain from local board and sign anid 


forward for my approval. As affidavit must be returned to lecal board: 
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you must arrange for extension of time for filing questionnaire and 
affidavit in case of every essential man. These affidavits will be prac- 
tically final with the exemption boards, and if not recognized by them, 
the whole of their action will be reviewed from Washington. Registrants 
may claim deferred classification by reason of dependent families or 
other ground at the same time. If any of the men you designate have 
conscientious objections to making this claim for deferred classification 
on their own account they may omit to make any such claim and you 
can make claim for them, sending affidavit for our approval and obtain- 
ing extension of time as above. All of the men who are deferred in 
order that they may continue in the Food Administration, including 
those who claim deferred classification at your suggestion and those 
receiving it through our intervention, will receive from us, on authority 
of the President, a statement that they have been directed by the Goy- 
ernment to continue in the Food Administration. 

We wish you to interpret the definition of “ essential men,” for whom 
deferred classification is provided, with sufficient liberality to maintain 
the efficiency of the Food Administration, but where men can be replaced 
without in any way damaging the efficiency of the organization, deferred 
classification should not be claimed. Give no publicity regarding this 
matter. If you are yourself within the draft age, advise at once, stat- 
ing your age and number and address of local board having jurisdiction, 
us I intend to secure exemption for you under direction of the President, 
that you are performing the maximum service in your present position. 

ITERBERT HOOVER. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Do I understand that that communication 
which the gentleman has just read is a telegram? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Probably a night letter. 

Mr. MADDEN, A night letter is a telegram, is it not? 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. In just a moment. Just let us stop to think 
for a moment of the extraordinary language of this telegram. 
Where men have conscientious objection, it says, to making a 
claim for deferred classification, the agents under whom the 
men are employed are directed to make the claim for them; 
and the telegram further states that if the local boards refuse 
to take cognizance of the affidavits filed, whether filed by the man 
who receives deferred classification or by the man under whom 
he works, the whole of the action of the local board is to be 
reviewed in Washington. This is extraordinary. If a civilian 
officer of the Government or an agent is permitted to conduct 
the affairs of the office that he holds in defiance of all the rules 
Jaid down by the President himself, we may hope in the not 
distant future to see chaos in an effort to organize an army. 
We have already boasted, and justly boasted, that we have 
been the most successful of any country in the world in an 
effort to organize an army from civilians. We already have in 
the Army and the Navy something like 3,000,000 men in wni- 
form. But if the agents of the Government outside of the 
Army are permitted to go over the heads of the Army and the 
properly constituted authorities and direct who shall serve in 
the Army and who shall not, who can blame the people of the 
United States if they hesitate? This telegram is extraordi- 
nary. It says, “Make no publicity of this matter.” It says 
also that men are to be deferred not only on the recommenda- 
tion of the agents of the Food Administrator, but of the Food 
Administrator himself, regardless of whether these men want 
to serve in the Army or not. It can not be construed as any- 
thing less than outrageous. Why should we have a draft law? 
The purpose of the draft law was to raise an army, to be sure 
that we were going to be able to raise an army. All of the men 
in Congress who voted against the volunteer system of raising 
an army did so because they were fearful that we might some- 
time have a lot of men on the front facing the enemy and that 
we would have nobody behind to come to their relief in case 
of danger. The purpose of passing the draft law was to make 
certain that we had a sufficient number of soldiers in reserve 
to come to the relief of the men who were on the front line. 
We were fearful that if we depended upon the volunteer system 
we would find ourselves short of reserves at the most critical 
period of the war. If the reserves are to be dissipated by 
orders from men who have no responsibility whatever for the 
conduct of the war, we ought to know about it. We ought to 
know whether the laws of the land are to be obeyed or whether 
they are to be set aside with impunity. We ought to know 
whether the Provost Marshal General of the Army has responsl- 
bility for the proper conduct of his office or whether some man 
in some administrative position outside of the Army has su- 
perior authority, and whether that superior authority can be 
exercised without respect to what effect it may have on the 
discipline of the Army and upon the sentiment of the people 
of the country. 

So far the people of the United States have been willing and 
ready and anxious to do all they can to promote the country’s 
welfare. They have been willing to give every dollar and every 
man, and I believe that no Government functionary should be 
permitted to in any way embarrass the situation, I further be- 
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lieve that if the telegram that I have read should be acted upon 
favorably by the men in charge of the Food Administration 
throughout the country and deferred classification be given to 
men who were even not willing to ask for it, it would be a great 
salamity. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. This telegram, I understand, was 
sent to the various members of the Food Administration? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; throughout the country. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Permit me to ask one more ques- 
tion. I voted for the selective-draft law, and I think the gentle- 
man did. Was it not urged upon the floor of the House that it 
would permit the men best able to serve at home to be left at 
home, and those best able to go might be taken? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; but this does not do that. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas, Are not these men who have 
already had experience in the administration of the food laws 
better prepared and better able to discharge their duties than 
new men would be? 

Mr. MADDEN. I apprehend that a great many men who are in 
the Food Administration are not needed there, for I do not know 
of any department of the Government where there are so many 
people employed who do nothing except sit around and draw 
their pay. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. I am almost inclined to agree 
with the gentleman upon that, but in his telegram he advises 
these people not to ask exemption. 

Mr. MADDEN. He says they must construe the word “ essen- 
tial” liberally, and that means that they can construe it in any 
way they please. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Permit me to ask one more ques- 
tion, if it does not embarrass the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, it does not embarrass me. Nothing em- 
barrasses me. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. The gentleman objects to the 
statement in the letter that the matter will be reviewed from 
Washington. 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Is not there a regular channel 
through which these reviews shall come? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; the regulations of the draft made by the 
President himself provide—of course, they make the President 
violate his own regulations under the telegram, but here is what 
the regulations say: 

Classification from which an appeal may be claimed: Such appeals 
may be claimed only by or in respect of a registrant classified by a dis- 
trict board in class 1 or by or in respect of a registrant classified by a 
district board in a deferred class, when and after the immediately pre- 
ceding class is exhausted; and only when there has been at least one 
dissenting vote in the district board. 

Now, the President made the regulations that under no cir- 
cumstances would they review a case except where there was 
at least one dissenting vote in the district board; but this tele- 
gram instructs these agents to disregard all the regulations 
and instructs them that where the local board refuses to act 
upon the affidavits made that the case will be reviewed in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. The gentleman wil! admit that is 
the construction the gentleman places on this rather than what 
is implied? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am reading the regulations, and then I am 
reading a telegram, and then I am taking the two together. I 
do not want to be unfair, but I want to call the matter to the 
attention of the House and the country, because I think it is 
worthy of being given publicity. I think it is one of the greatest 
mistakes an administrative officer can make to send such a mes- 
sage to his agents throughout the country and ask them to keep 
it secret. Now, why should there be any secrecy if it is the 
proper thing to do? If it is not a proper thing to do it ought not 
to be done regardless of whether it is secret or public. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. The gentleman avill understand 
I am not speaking of Mr. Hoover, because he does not need the 
defense 

Mr. MADDEN. Tam not trying to berate Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. But he might have thought that 
the language if made public—that many men would bring pres- 
sure to bear who should not have exemption? 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, that might have been his object, but I 
am bringing this to the attention of the public for Mr. Hoover, 
so that I may be sure the public understands it. I have nothing 
but the greatest admiration for Mr. Hoover as a man. I think 
he is a man of great ability, and I think he has done wonderful 
work. I think that he is worthy of the confidence of the country, 
and I do not know of any man with whom I have had conversa- 
tion who impressed me with better knowledge of the work that 
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he has in charge than Mr. Hoover has, but that could not make 
ime agree that this performance is one that he can justify. I 
will say about his office that there are more people employed in | 
the office—I will not say employed because that would not be 
fair—but people who are sitting around the office—— 

Mr. CALDWELL. Drawing pay? 

Mr. MADDEN. On the pay roll, which gives them a chance of 
drawing money out of the Treasury and giving no value for the 
compensation they receive, than in any other place I know. 
You ean walk through the office of the Food Administration, 
as I have done for an hour and a half one day, and you would | 
jave seen at least a thousand people supposed to be employed as 
clerks, groups of stenographers in three or four different rooms, 
maybe as many as 5, maybe 10, in a group, with not a typewriter 
at work in any room, with no person employed, sitting around 
reading a newspaper or gossiping; and that is not the only de- 
partment where that is true—I walked through the Engineering 
Division one day, started in at 9 o’clock and walked through 
from 9 until half past 10, just as a matter of curiosity, did not 
speak to anybody, went through the office. I saw at least a 
thousand people in the hour and a half and there was not one in 
the whole thousand working during the hour and a half. 


I saw there groups of stenographers, five groups, not less 
than 50 in all, and not one typewriting machine at work out 


of the whole 50, not anybody at a desk doing a thing. Now, | 
if they were doing that during that hour and a half, how many 
other hours and a half might that same thing be true? You 
will find that all through the departments, and yet we are 
spending millions of dollars here for housing which is unneces- 
sary. There is no need for spending this money if the depart- 
ments will confine themselves to the number of people that they 
can legitimately employ. There are ten people doing cne per- 
son’s work in most places. I know a case where, for example, 
it major in one of the branches of the War Department having 
charge of personnel work, anxious to employ and get commis- 
sions for two or three more majors, succeeded in convincing 
the head of the department that the work of his branch of 
the service was so arduous that he was compelled, as a matter 
of justice to the department, to get more officers. He got them, 
and not one of those men has done a bit of work since commis- 
sioned. Not only that, but the men previously in the offices 
have not been doing anything, they say so themselves, and 
they are ashamed of being there. Why, over in New York I 
went through the quartermasters stores, and I was able to 
get the names of 210 commissioned officers in that office from 
majors down. There was one desk in the place for every three 
men. They had to relay, in order to get a desk once in a 
while, and when they were not relaying they acted as messenger 
boys or smoked cigarettes. There is just room for a proper 
organization in that office for 20 division directors. It might 
be proper that each of those should be a commissioned officer, 
but all the other people in the office ought to be girls or young 
men below the draft age or men above the draft age who ought 
not to be in the Army, but those men, with five or six excep- 
tions, are within the draft age. I got the name and rank and 
house address and the telephone number of every one of those 
men, and called the case to the attention of the Quartermaster 
General, 

The work they were doing was done before the war by 
civilians—men and women, After the war began it was done 
by uniformed officers drawing high pay. And so it goes. In 
this connection I call attention to the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, with 10,000 employees where half that number 
should suffice. 

Now, contrast, for example, the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts of the Navy with the Quartermasters a of 
the Army. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
provides for 560,000 men and all the ships. It buys and sup- 
plies, it keeps the accounts, and pays the men. They have 
eight men in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts-~men and 
women—to do all the work of coaling the ships of the Navy. 
For a similar function in the Army. they would have 2,000 
nen, They have, for example, in all of the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts about 1,600 men and women. They buy all the 
cannon for the ships, let all the contracts, keep all the’ ae- 
counts, pay all the men, do everything that is to be done in 
connection with the supplies. 

While the Fuel Administration has over 1,200 people right 
here in Washington, compare their work with the work of the 
Supplies and Accounts Division of the Navy and you can under- 
stand how idiotie it would be for anybody to suppose that 1,200 
people are necessary in the Fuel Administration ef this Gov- 
ernment. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pre tempore (Mr. 
csentieman has expired, 


Decker). The time of the 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the REecorv. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from [Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 


Recorpv. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order, 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] has 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West 


Virginia |Mr. NEELY] is recognized for 30 minutes. [Applause.} 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent both to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recoxrp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, war, with its innumerable hard- 

ships, immeasurable burdens, and indescribable horrors is never 
a subject for pleasurable contemplation. Our natural inclina- 
tion is to think and speak of the triumphs and treasures of 
peace rather than the havoc and anguish of war. But to es- 
cape consideration and constant consideration of the war in 
which we are now engaged is a task as difficult of performance 
as was that of the vestal virgin who, in order to prove her in- 
nocence, was required to carry water in a Sieve from the banks. 
of the Tiber to the top of the Capitoline Hill 

The American people have never reveled in 1 bloodshed, gloried 
in slaughter, or delighted in the images of camps and sieges 
and battles. They have found the wellsprings of their being 
and the gratification of their ambition in felling the forests and 
subduing the forces of nature; in sowing in springtime and 
reaping in harvest; in discovering the innumerable curious 
things and inventing the countless cunning devices that din in 
ish the burdens and increase the joys of life; they have d 
lighted more in the swish of the scythe, the sound of the ee 
mer, and the hum of the saw than in the roar of the cannon, the 
eall of the bugle, or the beat of the drum; they have loved the 
chimes of the church bell more than the wild, wierd music of 
war. They have been content to cultivate the tree of knowl- 
edge and gather the ripened fruit of a civilization more splendid 
than that of the Greeks, more magnificent than that of the 
Romans, more enduring than that of the ancient Egyptians. 

Since the very hour of this Nation’s birth the Ame rican people 

have loved peace; they have loved it with an ardor second only 
to that with which they have loved their honor, their country, 
and their God. In the temple of peace the American people 
have worshiped, upon the altar of peace they have burned their 
incense, at the shrine of peace they have bowed their knees. 
They have never sought a war; they have never fought one ex- 
cept as a last resort. [Applause.] 

We fought the War of the Revolution as the last means of 
severing the tyrannical ties that held us in bondage to Great 


Britain. We fought the War of 1812 in order that we might 
enjoy the freedom of the seas. We fought the great Civil 


War in order that this Government might endure, that slavéry 
might die, and human liberty live forever and forever. We 
fought the Spanish-American War to the end that the tyranny 
and persecution of the Old World might cease to exist in the 
new. [Applause.] 

And now, after a notable period of 19 glorious 
priceless peace. we are again at war. We are at this hour 
engaged in a mighty conflict more deadly than any Neat ever 
raged among ferocious beasts of African jungle; more barbarous 
than any ever conceived by American Indian; more stupendous 
than any ever dreamed of by Alexander the Great, the Mace- 
donian madman, who, with his iron-shod foot on the throat of 
prostrate humanity, wept because there were no more worlds 
for him to conquer. [Applause.] 

That our ardor may not abate, that our preparations may 
not pause, that our fighting may not cease until the Huns shall 
have made restitution of all that they have stolen, made all 
possible reparation for every injury they have inflicted, and 
given satisfactory guaranties that they will never again dis- 
turb the peace of the world, let us keep constantly in mind the 
reasons that impelled us to take up arms against the German 
Empire and its allies. 

WHY ARE WE AT WAR? 
Generally speaking, we are in this war because Gerinany, 


© 


‘ years of 


by 


her tyrannical, lawless, and murderous course, made it impos- 
sible for us to stay out of it without proving ourselves a Nation 


of mewling mollycoddles and cringing cowards. But, particu- 


larly speaking, we are in it because for more than two long 
years before our acceptance of the existence of a state of war the 
Imperial German Government maliciously outraged our citizens 
feloniously 


on land and sea; destroyed our property at home 
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and abroad; brazenly invaded our rights; insolently violated 
our honor; wantonly insulted our flag, polluted its stripes, and 
dimmed its stars; she brutally murdered our men, mercilessly 
slaughtered our women, and fiendishly butchered our little chil- 
dren. With the full knowledge and apparent epproval of her 
embassy in the shadow of the Capitol of this Nation, in open 
violation of every principle of international relationship, she en- 
deavored to incite the Mexicans to make war upon us, offering 
them Arizona, Texas, and New Mexico as a reward for assailing 
us with fire and sword. She also tried to induce Japan to take 
up arms against as and thrust the spear of oriental militarism 
Jnto the defenseless side of this peace-loving Republic. 


After more than two years of these accumulated aggressions 
and unmitigated evils, we found national honor, the traditions 
of our fathers, the spirit of independence, the law of self-de- 
fense, the gaping wounds of perishing humanity, the shivering 
chosts of murdered men and women—all pleading with us to re- 
sist this unutterable reign of Prussian terror with force and arms, 
amd to shed more blood, if need be, in order that the blood of our 
own innocent ones might no longer be shed by the common 
enemies of all mankind. ‘To these pathetic pleadings and 
melancholy supplieations we have not turned a deafened ear 
The heartless Huns, with their deadly fangs dripping with 
human gore, dragged us into this merciless war. They forced 
us to draw the sword of righteous retribution, and God helping 
us, that sword will not be sheathed until German Kaiser, Turkish 
Sultan, and Austrian Emperor have been scourged from their 
ble ‘ood soaked thrones [applause], until their hordes of inhuman 
assassins have been captured or conquered, and the peace of the 
world has been reestablished upon a foundation as enduring as 
the everlasting hills. [Applause.] 

Unhappily, the voters of this country are obliged to earry on 
F en with ballots in America while their boys are carry- 
ing on a campaign with bayonets in France. In November the 
peoj Without the unstinted legislative 
support of that Congress the war can not be won. Without the 
support of that Congress our Army can not win a single battle; 
our Navy can not gain a single victory. Without the support 
of that Congress our soldiers and sailors can not be armed, 
provisioned, or equipped; their dependent families can not be 
clothed or sheltered or fed. Therefore this year’s election is of 
extraordinary importance to everyone interested in winning 
the war, 

There should be no polities in the conduct of our military 
campaign. But there can be no impropriety i our submitting 

the country the record made by a Democratic President, a 
Democratic Congress, and a Democratic Cabinet in the manage- 
ment of this gigantic enterprise. If the people do not approve 
that record, they will rebuke those who made it by choosing new 
servants to represent them during the next two years. On the 
other hand, if that record conclusively shows that our achieve- 
ments in war have not only equaled the Wilson administration’s 
accomplishments in time of peace but that they have actually 
surpassed all human expectations, then the voters with their 
characteristic wisdom will make no change. [Applause.] 

As to what has been done, let recent history speak to the point, 
and in the light of that history let the people record their verdict 
at the polls. 





fe must elect a Congress. 


THE MATCHLESS RECORD OF OUR WAR-TIME ACHIEVEMENTS. 


On April 6, 1917, the day on which we entered the war, our 
Army, ineluding all of its various branches, consisted of 195,147 
officers aml men. By September 20, 1918, that Army had grown, 
as if by magic, until it had in it 3,062,513 officers and men. Of 
the latter number we have thoroughly trained, fully equipped, 
and safely transported more than 1,700,000 officers and men to 
the fighting front in France over 3,000 miles of ocean filled with 
Inines and teeming with German submarines. 

At the beginning of the war we had 257 forts, 
und training camps. We now have 419. 
7 field and base hospitals ; we now have 388. 

The medical department of the Army had in it 7,825 officers 
and men; it has grown until it is now an establishment of 
260.984 officers and men. 

sv the application of the latest and most scientific methods of 
treating the sick and the afflicted we have reduced the death 
rate in Army camps to 7.5 men per thousand, the lowest rate 
ever recorded by any nation in any war, and a rate of more 
than 12 less deaths per thousand than oecurred in our own 
training camps during the Spanish-American war. 

We had 2,356 officers and men in the Corps of Engineers. 
We now have 264,457 officers and men in this department, 
and more than 205,000 of them are in France reconstructing 
war-wrecked industrial plants, laying railroads over which to 
transport troops and supplies, and building bridges over which 
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our victorious armies of unnumbered thousands will later 
march to the pursuit of the demoralized and fleeing Huns. 

When we entered the war our Navy had in all of its various 
branches an aggregate of 87.530 officers and men; it now has 
in it more than 590,000 officers and men. We had but 304 
Ships afloat; we now have 1,800, and under the direction of 
our efficient Secretary of the Navy others are being built 
faster than they can be counted, to the supreme satisfaction 
of our allies and the utter consternation of our foes. Assisted 
by the British Navy we have safely convoyed more than 1,500 
troop and supply ships across the ocean. 

On the day we entered the war our air service had in it 1,175 
officers and men. There are more than 143,000 in it now. We 
then had 8 aviation fields; we now have 28. We had 210 train- 
ing planes then; we now have more than 6,800 planes of various 
kinds. 

The foregoing naked figures and facts concisely express the 
magnitude of the marvelous military program we have carried 
out during the first 17 months we have been at war. 

The mere raising of our vast Army, figuratively speaking, in 
the twinkling of an eye, although an accomplishment without 
a parallel in history, is, nevertheless, but a part of our titanic 
performance; it is but a single act of a very long and compli- 
cated drama. 

Every one of the millions in our new Army and every one of 
the hundreds of thousands in our new Navy had to be clothed 
and sheltered and fed. Every one of them had to be furnished 
equipment, including everything from the shoes on his feet to 
the hat or the helmet on his head; including everything from 
the rude tin cup from which he drinks his coffee to the rifle 
with which he shoots his foe; everything from the razor with 
which he shaves his face to the bayonet with which he slays the 
vicious Hun. 

All these things, in hitherto undreamed of quantities, had to 
be provided by our Government for the comfort, safety, and 
effectiveness of our boys as they emerged from the pursuits of 
peace proudly to take their places in the serried ranks of war. 

There were next presented for solution the difficult problems 
of transportation; the mobilization of industries; the speeding 
up of production; and the redistribution of labor so as to 
repair, as far as possible, the losses in man power which the 
mines, the factories, the farms, the foundries, the railroads, and 
all the other necessary industries of the country had suffered 
through the operation of the selective draft. All of these prob- 
lems, with their innumerable perplexities, as well as all the 
unnumbered other problems directly or indirectly related to 
them, have been so unerringly solved by Woodrow Wilson and 
his assistants in the Congress and the Cabinet as to amaze man- 
kind and make this the foremost Nation of all the world. 

The name of Xerxes will live in history forever because he 
raised an army of more than a million men and transported it 
on a bridge of boats across the Hellespont where it is only a 
mile wide. But this feat of the Persian king, the result of years 
of preparation, pales into utter insignificance when compared 
with the achievement of Newton D. Baker in raising an army 
of more than 3,000,000 men in 17 months, and the aeccomplish- 
ment of Josephus Daniels in safely transporting more than 
1,700,000 of them across the Atlantic Ocean. The successful 
transportation of our vast Army to Europe in itself adds a new 
luster to the fame of our already famous Navy, and inscribes 
the name of its great Secretary, Josephus Daniels, in the gilded 
book of immortality. 

THE LIBERAL PROVISIONS WE HAVE MADE FOR OUR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 
AND THEIR DEPENDENT FAMILIES, 

Having ealled our boys to the colors, we proceeded to in- 
erease the pay of enlisted men in the Army and Navy almost 
a hundred per cent. Then, in order that our soldiers and suil- 
ors might be enabled to make ample provisions for the cherished 
ones they leave behind them when they go to war, in order that 
they might be free from the melancholy reflection on the eve of 
battle that their death might leave a decrepit father, a superan- 
nuatedl| mother, a helpless wife, or an infant child in poverty 
and distress, we provided a war-risk insurance bureau through 
which, at minimum rates, anyone serving in the Army or Navy 
ean take out an insurance policy for any amount up to $10,000, 
payable to any beneficiary the insured may elect to name. 

After fully providing for every conceivable want of our 
soldiers and sailors we went a step farther and made provisions 
for the payment of liberal allowances to their dependent ones 
during the continuance of the war. These allowances run from 
$5 per month for a motherless child up to a maximum of $50 
per month for an entire family. 

We next provided compensation for the death or disability of 
soldiers and sailors resulting from their services to the Gov- 
ernment in the present emergency. If a soldier or sailor die in 
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the service, compensation ranging from $20 to $75 per month is 
paid to his widow, children, or dependent father and mother. 
{n case of total disability the injured man is paid from $30 
to $95 per month, according to the size of his family. In case 
of partial disability the soldier or sailor receives compensation 
in proportion to the severity of his affliction. 

In brief, as a result of our liberal legislation, the American 
soldier is to-day the best paid, the best fed, the best clothed 
the best sheltered, and the best protected fighting man on the 
face of the earth, while his dependent ones have been provided 
for with a degree of liberality and solicitude that establishes 
an unparalleled record for beneficent and generous legislation 

The foregoing very imperfectly indicates some of the mo- 
mentous things the President and the Congress and the War 
and Navy Departments have done since the 6th day of April 
1917. 

But, unfortunately for the historian and the speaker, some 
accomplishments are so vast that they can be barely stated but 
never adequately described. For instance, the making of the 
universe, including everything, from the tiniest grain of sand 
to the most stupendous star, is recounted in the first verse of 
Holy Writ in the simple language: “In the beginning God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth.” In relating what has been 
done in the way of war-time legislation by the present Congress 
we can but reverently and feebly follow this notable example 
of inspired narration; we can only state the staggering fact 
without embellishment and leave it to a sane, sober, and serious 
world to comprehend their signifieance and do justice at the 
polls to those who, by bringing these facts into being, preserved 
the life, the liberty, the honor, and the glory of this Republic 
and saved from destruction the happiness and peace of all the 
future generations of men. [Applause.] 

We ungrudgingly congratulate our historic opponent, the 
Republican Party, for its loyalty to our common country and its 
devotion to patrietic duty in this crisis. Its patriotism is not 
only unchallenged, but it has been signally recognized by this 
administration in many ways, particulariy by the appointment 
to high official positions of such of its illustrious members as 
William H. Taft, Charles E. Hughes, Frank A. Vanderlip, Her- 
bert Hoover, Charles M. Schwab, and scores of others, all of 
whom are faithfully serving the cause of liberty and effectually 
aiding in ridding the worid of the blighting curse of abominable 
autocracy. 

We so implicitly believe in the patriotism of the Republican 
masses that we confidently rely upon them to aid in reelecting 
every well-qualified Democratic Congressman who has loyally 
supported the military program of me President,-~- the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and the Navy. We confidently 
rely wpon the patriotic Republican masses to aid in defeating 
for Congress or the Senate every partisan politician and cheap 


political adventurer who is more solicitous for a victory at the | 


polls than he is for a victory on the field of battle; who is more 
anxious to get himself into an office than he is to get the boys 
out of the trenches; who attempts to hide his indifference to 
the outcome of the present war by discussing the issues and 
opening the wounds of the Civil War. 

it is more important in this election than in any other in the 
Nation’s history that partisanism be laid aside and that the 
citizens cast their votes for those men and only for those men 
who are honestly and earnestly devoted to the cause of this 
country and determined to win the war. Any candidate of 
any party who is under the slightest valid suspicion of disloyalty 
because of his associations, relationships, utterances, or activi- 
ties should be decisively defeated. No man of whose patriotism 
or loyalty there is the slightest doubt should be elected to an 
important office in which he could traffic in the lives of American 
soldiers, barter away official information, or surrender to a 
Prussian agent a single right of this Republic. 

lathers, relatives, and friends of the boys in France, make no 
mistake on election day. A vote against a loyal Democratic 
candidate or against the reelection of a Democratic Congress- 
man who has faithfully supported the President’s program is a 
vote to prolong the war and continue the absence of the boys in 
France. A vote for the reelection of such a Congressman is 
conclusive evidence of the voter’s approval of the administra- 
tion’s supreme efforts to end the war with victory and lasting 
peace and to bring the boys back home. God pity the man who 
proves recreant to duty in such an hour and in such a cause. 

POLITICAL FALSE ALARMS. 

A few Republican politicians and candidates for Federal | 
offices, seeing only with the piercing eye of vaulting ambi- | 
tion, look into the future for a field of action, oblivious to the 
tremendous tasks of this day and impotent to perform the 
duties of this hour. Statesmen of this particular school are 
proclaiming the inability of Democrats to enact constructive 


| 
| 


| laws for the peopie in time of peace a 


legislation that will be demanded at the close of the war and 
alleging that only Republicans can pass progressive laws. To 
all this the fathers of the boys who are fighting in France will 
be content to reply: “ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
For further answer to such fallacious arguments we shall s 
to our Republican friends, not by way of criticism but by wa 
of assurance and for their peace of mind, that if Patrick Henry’ 
rule is still sound, if the future may be safely judged by the 
past, and the lamp of experience is a lamp by which our feet 
may still be guided, then if eénstructive laws are written in the 
future, they will of necessity be written by the party of Wood- 
row Wilson. [Applause.] 


DEMOCRATIC ACHIEVEMENTS BEPFOR riti Wa 


For example, the Republicans were in control of the Federal 
Government almost continuously and completely for more than 
40 years prior to the beginning of the Wilson administration 
During all that time they were powerless to pass a currenc¢ 
law that would emancipate the business and the finance of the 
country from Wall Street control. Within the first year of the 
Wilson administration a Democratic Congress enacted a cir 
rency law that is admittedly the greatest legislative achicy 
ment of this century. This Democratic currency law at ti 
beginning of the war saved this country from financial ruin and 
the credit of our allies from utter annihilati@n. 

After their four decades of power the Republican 
turned over to Democracy the great railrond systenrs of 
country in a condition of inefficiency, bankruptcy. and ruin. 
Many of them were ander the grossest mismanagement and 
filled with water and graft. Under the stress ef wir it becaims 


impossible for them to perform their functions and a Demo- 
cratic administration was forced to provide for their operation 
under Government control. [Applause.] 

For almost a quarter of a century labor organizations and 


patriotic societies demanded the passage of an immigration jaw 
embodying the literacy test. but it remainei fer Democracy to 
write this legislation into the statute book. 

It was the insistence of a Democratic House that gnve the 
people the parcels-post law. li was a Democratic acministra- 
tion that perfected this law, and under it gave the public a 
delivery service, the utility of which it is impossible to exag- 
gerate. 

The farmers of the Nation were locked out of Congress for 
two decades by our opponents who controlled the Governme! 
The Wilson administration opened every legislative door to the 
tillers of the soil and gave them the Federai far 
rural-credit law. 

We boldly assert and the record convincingly proves that the 
present administration, in less than 40 weeks, enacted 10 times 
more remedial legislation for labor than the Republican Party 
enacted for it in more than 40 years, 

And who that has played a man’s part in em: ne iy iting those 
that toil does not rejoice in the glorious record of 
ice and sacrifice made by American labor since we entered the 
war? While blood has gushed from the wounds of the 
‘over there,” rivers of perspiration have flowed from the br 
of the patriots “‘ over here” who have toiled on the railroads, in 
the mills and the mines, and in the factories and the fields. Al) 
praise to American labor! It has fought a good fight; it has 
honored itself and saved the life of the Nation; it has unquali- 
fiedly kept the faith. 


-ioun or 


levoted sery- 


bovs 


In turn, the Wilson administration has shown its apprecia- 
tion of labor’s loyal and generous servi d maint 
Democracy’s reputation of being labor's best and stanch¢ 
friend by preserving, unimpaired, through this crisis every 
safeguard gained for the toilers through the struggles of a 


hundred years. 

Prior to the beginning of the present administration there 
grew up in this country, under judicial sanction, a form of 
oppression commonly known as “government by injunction.” 
The protest from the masses of the people against this evil was 
uncnimous, but relief was never obtained until a Democratic 
Congress passed the Clayton law, which sounded the death knell 
of government by injunction. [Applause.] 

Antitrust legislation, the hope of the produce: 
of the consumer, couldn ever be realized until it was enacted b; 
a Democratic administration. 

Countless other examples could be cited, but the foregei 


6 


| sufficient to prove conclusively to every fair-minded man and 


woman that the Democratic Party is the real champion of 
structive legislation and that it may be safely trusted to make 
S well 
But no matter how glorious our history t 
r how seductive the temptation to invad on the wing : 
nagination the undiscovered and alluring fields of the 


as in time of war. 
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we must neveriheless remember that it is our imperative duty 
to devote our entire energy of mind and body to the all-impor- 
tant issue of winning the war. Until this issue has been de- 
termined in our favor no other earthly issue can be of any 
concern, 


CONGRESSIONAL 


A MIGIITY ARMY AND A GLORIOUS CAUSE, 


Nearly two millions of our boys have gone and other miilions 
are preparing to go to the trenches to fight. Primarily not for 
Kuurope, but for America; not for some other government, but 
for our Government; not for glorification, but for self-preserva- 
tion. Listen, and in imagination you can hear the tramp, tramp, 
tramp of our gailant soldiers marching to ruthless and relent- 
jess war. All of them will win honor and fame. The most of 
them will come back to us, and then, while the bands play and 
the flags flutter, while multitudes applaud and millions ap- 
prove, we will put the palm of reward in their hands and the 
fadeless laurel of victory upon their brows. But, unfortunately, 
some of them will not return. Some of them will die in foreign 
lands and sleep in unmarked graves, and this is the saddest 
part of the awful tragedy that is now being enacted upon the 
stupendous stage of all the world; but— 

How can man die better than facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods? 

How can man die better than fighting to destroy this mailed 
and loathsome monster of Prussian militarism that purposes 
to enslave the world or engulf it in a sea of blood? 

It were a thousand times better that we all die in the 
trenches and that liberty live than that we all ignominiously 
live to see national honor, international law, human liberty, 
and the religion of Jesus of Nazareth perish from the face of 
the earth. [Applause.] 

Regardless of cost and danger, heedless of suffering and 
sacrifice, fears and tears, we nrust and will win this war. To 
lose it is to make hideous militarism the grand master of the 
globe, to extinguish the light of the world, and kindle the 
unquenchable fires of desolation and woe. To lose it is to 
forfeit the liberty of every citizen, endanger the life of every 
man, imperil the chastity of every woman, and jeopardize the 
freedom of every child. To win it is to crush autocracy and 
enthrone democracy, to strike the shackles from enslaved mil- 
lions and set them free, to banish war and restore peace to 
a blood-washed, weary world. 

By way of incitement to supreme effort and utmost action 
until all of our barbarous and bloodthirsty foes have been 
subdued, let us bear in mind that our defeat would mean an 
immediate repetition at our very doors of all the horrors per- 
petrated by German soldiers in Belgium and France. 

WHAT THE HUNS HAVE DONE TO OTHERS, AND WOULD DO TO US. 


Official reports, the truth of which is not denied, show that 
at Haecht, in Belgium, the red-handed Huns nailed innocent 
girls to cottage doors and crucified them as the Savior was 
crucified upon Calvary; that at Hofstade, the Prussian fiends 
decapitated unoffending ministers of the gospel, cut the heads 
and hands and feet from children, while babes were torn from 
their mothers’ arms and dashed to death in the streets by 
brutal beasts of the Kaiser’s army as a part of Germany’s cam- 
paign of frightfulness. At Pepinster, helpless, harmless women 
were outraged before the eyes of their husbands and their chil- 
dren; later their bodies were mutilated, their lives destroyed, 
and last of all the husbands and the nursing babes of these 
outraged and murdered women were butchered by the cut- 
throats of the beast of Berlin, 

These instances of blood-curdling barbarism could be in- 
finitely multiplied, but their multiplication is unnecessary, for 
we are already fully alive to the enormity of the suffering and 
sorrow that would inevitably follow us and our posterity for- 
ever if we should fail to win this war. If we should stop short 
of a decisive victory, our own country would sooner or later be 
invaded by a German army, and then all the indescribable hor- 
rors and excruciating tortures inflicted upon our allies would 
be visited in full measure upon our own people. 

This is the fateful and decisive hour of history. If we should 
now relax our efforts, withhold our services, or refuse to make 
our sacrifices, Germany would eventually set up her military 
machine on this continent. And when Prussian militarism comes 
to our shores look to see every American pay tribute to the 
IKXaiser or serve as a slave to a German master until death can- 
cels the bonds of his servitude. Look to see American women 
outraged; American children maimed, mangled, and slaugh- 
tered; American men tortured to death; girls crucified; prat- 
tling babes murdered and their hands and feet hacked from their 
bodies. Look to see American fields laid waste, villages depopu- 
jated, cities burned to ashes, property confiscated, churches 
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desecrated, the ministers of mercy assassinated, the precepts of 
Christianity mocked, and the deeds of humanity scorned. 

God forbid that the Prussian reign of frightfulness shall 
ever curse this land. God grant that we may so effectively do 
our part, so courageously fight our fight, and so heroically de- 
fend our homes, our loved ones, and cur native land that intrud- 
ing foot of fearsome foe may never, never tread the soil over 
which Old Glory waves. 

But let us have confidence and courage, for this war will end 
in a sweeping victory for the armies of our allies and our- 
selves, because we are fighting for freedom against tyranny; 
for liberty against slavery; for Christianity against paganism; 
for justice against injustice; for eternal right against monstrous 
wrong; for the deathless teachings of the Great Jehovah against 
the ephemeral philosophy of Nietzsche, Von Treitschke, Bern- 
hardi, and Mohammed. 

Then conquer we must, for our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto, “ In God is our trust,” 

And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

If it be asked why the innocent must be sacrificed for the 
guilty, why millions of righteous must perish in their strugg!e 
against myriads of godless men who have hitherto flourished 
like the green bay tree, answer can only be made that it is now, 
as it has ever been, the inscrutable way of Almighty God to 
blot out wickedness with the blood of his saints. 

From Calvary’s crimsoned cross to the ensanguined battle 
fields of the Marne and the Somme sacrifice has been the im- 
mutable purchase price of progress, while civilization has 
written every luminous page of its resplendent history in pro- 
fusions of precious blood. 

[At this point a body of French Legionaires, guests of the 
Nation, entered one of the galleries, whereupon the Members 
of the House rose and received them with applause.] 

Digressing for a moment, I venture to extend, on behalf of 
the House, to you battle-scarred heroes of France, who have 
just entered the gallery, a warm welcome to the great American 
Republic which was christened in the commingled blood of your 
renowned ancestors and our illustrious sires. 

As Napoleon's veterans fought at Austerlitz, as the soldiers 
of Leonidas sacrificed at Thermopyle, as the warriors of Mil- 
tiades won at Marathon, so you stout-hearted patriots of France 
fought at Verdun, sacrificed at the Somme, and won on the 
bloody banks of the Marne. For your sacrifice, your valor, and 
your victory civilization will forever be your debtor, and hu- 
manity will forever sing your praise. You are thrice and four 
times welcome in our midst. What is ours is yours, to the 
last crumb. in our cupboards and the last drop in our cups. 

As we have no words of our own that are vigorous enough to 
express our admiration for you or our appreciation of your 
glorious achievements, let the celestial muse of Virgil in the fol- 
lowing lines from the Aneid portray what we conceive to be 
the sentiments of every American for you, the gallant cham- 
pions of civilization’s cause: 

In you this age is happy, and this earth; 

And parents more than mortal gave you birth. 
While rolling rivers into seas shall run, 

And round the space of heaven the radiant sun, 


While trees the mountain tops with shade supply, 
Your honor, name, and praise shall never die. 


WHAT OUR BOYS ARE DOING OVER THERE, 


Mr. Speaker, to-day more than seventeen hundred thousand 
of America’s best and bravest sons are gallantly fighting in far- 
off France, vindicating humanity's rights, avenging civiliza- 
tion’s wrongs, and paying with accrued interest a heavy obliga- 
tion that we have owed the French people since Rochambeau 
held up the hands of Washington at Yorktown [applause] edad 
Lafayette fought at Brandywine for American independence 
[Applause.] How grandly those boys beyond the sea are main- 
taining the honor of this country and living up to the bright- 
est and best traditions of this Republic! How proudly we read 
of their victories; how gratefully we learn of their sacrifices; 
how devoutly we pray for their safe return to their loved and 
loving ones who are keeping the “home fires burning” and 
looking with anxious eyes and tear-stained cheeks for the dawn 
of peace. 

In France, the land of chivalry and beauty, through countless 
lines of battle, with machine guns and cannon in front of them; 
with asphyxiating gases enveloping them; with the air filled 
with death-dealing craft above them; with exploding mines be- 
neath them—through all these hellish horrors American boys 
are proudly bearing the flag of this Republic [applause]; the 
flag that has never known a failure or suffered a defeat; the 
flag that makes tyranny tremble and freedom rejoice; the flag 
that beckons the downtrodden and oppressed of every country 
on the globe to this land of liberty above which the great dome 
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of promise is studded with the shining stars of hope; the flag | 


that waves over democracy’s cradle; the flag that will finally 
float above autocracy’s grave. [Applause.] This is the flag 
that the American soldiers from the wind-swept north and the 
sun-kissed south will eventually carry through plundered cities, 
over blood-soaked battle fields; past desecrated temples; by 
ruined cathedrals; through bleeding Belgium to the river Rhine, 
and from the Rhine to the Spree, and across the Spree to Ber- 
lin, where, at last, it will proudly float from the spires of the 
Kniser’s palace and majestically wave above the ruins of the 
Hohenzollern’s throne. [Applause.] 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The 
from West Virginia has expired. 
Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. 


time of the gentleman 


: _ | voter can perform, and that every patriot will 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- | 


mous consent that the gentleman from West Virginia be allowed | 


15 minutes more on account of the interruption. 

the SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia be extended 15 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

there was no objection. 

Mr. NEELY. We have briefly outlined the arduous task and 


| bring this war to an early conclusion and bring 


the stupendous undertaking of the American soldiers who are | 


fighting and are going to fight for you and for me. These boys, 
in the morning time of life, with every door in the world of 
infinite opportunity open wide to receive them, with every 
breeze bringing them promises of future glory, laid their last 
hope and their last ambition upon the altar of their country, 
and leaving the rich treasures of heart and home behind them 
entered the welter of war to pour out their blood as the pur- 
chase price of our safety. 
A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 

And what shall we do to make their sacrifices effective; what 
can we do to strengthen their arms, dishearten their foes, and 
speed the coming of the joyous day of Germany’s unconditional 
surrender? ‘There is much we can do, and every patriot will do 
his utmost. He that does less than his best in this crisis is a 
slacker, and he that does nothing is a disgrace to the Nation 
and not entitled to live in a land of freedom or share the pro- 
tection of the American flag. 

We must forget the word profit and cease to think about 
money making during the war. Wealth in this country with- 
out victory would bring no satisfaction or pleasure to its pos- 
sessor; moth and rust would corrupt it; thieves would break 
through and steal it; it would take the wings of the morning 
and fly away. The monster who will profiteer at the expense 
of the flesh and blood of the boys in the trenches is in infamy 
next to Judas Iscariot, who betrayed his Savior for 30 pieces 
of silver. 

At this particular time patriotism is infinitely better than 
profit, generosity is more estimable than greed, and mercy is 
sublimer than money. 
the soldiers in the trenches may not go hungry to battle or 
empty to bed, The miner must dig more coal so that the sme'it- 
ing furnaces and munition factories may be run at capacity 
night and day. The banker must lend greater aid in solving 
the financial problems of this Government that is now pay- 
master for half the world. More doctors must go to the front, 
for they are needed there. Let the lawyers get out of the 
courthouse and into the firing line of freedom and do more war 
work at home or abroad. Let the preachers stand this mon- 
Prussian militarism in their pulpits, strip it of the 
multitudinous masks it wears, and mercilessly show its marble 
heart, its snaky eyes, and insatiate maw to their congregations. 
Let them teach the people that the extinction of this hell-born 
menstrosity means liberty and life and that its survival means 
certain bondage and ignominious death. 

All must buy liberty bonds; must buy them again and again 
and again. They are the best investment in the world. They 
are secured by a first mortgage on the entire wealth of this 
Nation, which is now more than $250,000,000,000, Our annual 
income is about $50,000,000.000, while our total 
including all war expenditures to date, is less than $16,000,- 
000,000, or less thin one-third of our income for one year. 
If we do not buy bonds, our Government will be without 
money. and without money the war will fail and our boys in 
the trenches will be forced to surrender to the maiming, tortur- 
ing, and murdéring Huns. Let no man be stingy with his dol- 
lars while the soldiers are being generous with their lives. 


We must give generously to the Red Cross, for it is more | 


than worthy of our support. Its angels of merey—the Red 
Cross nurses—will go where shot and shell are screaming. 
where rivers of blood sare flowing, where death hovers over | 


fields of battle, and there 


they will care for the suffering, com- 


lo be specific, the farmer must raise more grain in order that | 


indebtedness, | 
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| didate of any party has, since we entered the war, been 
j} as between this country and the German Empire, or hostile to 
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fort the dving, and with their magical remedies and marvelous 
skill they will bind up the wounds of the soldier, stanch his 
blood, allay his fever, and banish his every ache and pang and 
pain. [Applause.] 

All should give to the Army Y. M. C, A. and other similar 
war-time organizations, for they will safeguard the soldiers’ 
moral fabric, without which even the strongest man becomes as 
weak as a little child. No matter who one is or what his race 
or rank or station, there is a work for him to do; there is a 
place for him to fill; there is a cross for him to bear. [Applause. | 

WHAT THE VOTERS WILL DO OVER HERE 
value that every 
perform, anil 
that is the service of going to the polls on election day and cast- 
ing a ballot for those candidates who can and will do most to 
the boys back 
home. No candidate of any party is qualified for office unless 
he is loyal to the core, unless he is a hundred per cent patriot 
and a hundred per cent against Prussian militarism. If 





There is one other service of inestimable 


a calle 


1eutral 


our allies; if he has ever apologized for Prussian barbarism, 
justified the sinking of the Lusitania, or declined to back up the 
soldiers at the front with every resource at his command, let 
every loyal citizen vote against him, work against him, and 
help to consign him to political oblivion on election day. 

Let it be repeated that the only issue before the American 
people is the issue of winning the war; the issue of crushing 
German militarism until it can never again raise its snaky 
head, open its all-devouring mouth, or exhale its devastating 
breath. This is the issue that will take every father, brother, 
and friend of a soldier to the polls; it is the issue upon which 
every patriot will mark his ticket; it is the issue upon which 
every red-blooded, loyal-hearted American will cast his ballot. 
All other issues, for the time being. are dead and buried, and it 
would be as impossible to find the graves in which they slum- 
ber as to find the sepulcher in which Moses was laid by the 
hands of the angels. 

The voter who at this critical time supports a candidate for 
¥ederal office who is not in full accord with the war program 
of the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy sticks a 
knife into the back of every American soldier, prolongs the 
war, increases its horrors, and multiplies the number of the 
boys who shall see their native land no more. In this year 


| of stress and strife no patriot will permit love of party to make 


him vote against the interest of his country [Applause. ] 
Democrats, Republicans, Prohibitionists. and Socialists. Prot- 
estants and Catholics, Gentiles and Jews are all fighting to- 
gether in France, shoulder to shoulder, heart to heart, and 
hand to hand. They are enriching the soil of Flanders with 


| their blood; they are dying side by side. and the radiant ange! 


of the same merciful God are bearing their immorta! spirits 
in invisible chariots to the same Paradise where they will. in 
common, walk the streets that are paved with stars. If our 
boys can forget their politics and their differences of opinion 
and die together over there, shall we dishonor their memory 
and desecrate their unmarked graves by refusing to vote tos 
gether over here on the 5th day of November? Forbid it, 
Almighty God. [Applause.] 

Let every voter aim his ballot just as the boys are aimin: 
their bullets and directing their bayonets, point-blank, at 
vitals of the Huns. 

And how can one determine for whom to vote? The question 
is easily answered. First, the acid test of loyalty should be 





applied without fear or favor to every candidate. Anyone that 
can not withstand the test should be scratched off without an in- 
stant’s hesitation. If the voter will follow the rule laid dow 

the Savior he will make no mistake on election day. It is as 
follows: “ And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out: it is better 
for thee to enter into the kingdom of God with one eye, than 
baving two eyes to be cast into hell fire: where their worm dieth 

| not, and the fire is not quenched.” 

If both candidates are equally loval, then let the voter det 
mine the question, Which of them can and will be more helpful 
to the Commander in Chief in bringing the war to a successful 
conclusion; which can and will do more for the boys at the 
front? And how can ene answer these questions? By a s 
process of deductive reasoning. Upon the President is f] l- 
preme responsibility of directing the operations of all of « 


armed forces and winning victories for our cuuse. Tl 


ere { 
a patriot in the Nation who does not want to help the Presiden 
bear his heavy burden. There is not a patriot who ques 3 
the wisdom and righteousness or the success of the Presidents 


Therefore let that 
giving our great Commander in Chief 


leadership. leadership be strenet! 
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faith, who are in full accord with him not only on one question 
but on every question, to hold up his hands till the end of the 
var. To elect any man to a Federal office who is not in har- 
mony in heart and thought and word and deed with Woodrow 
Wilson is to proclaim to Berlin that the American people have 
repudiated their Chief Executive, that sentiment in the Nation 
is divided, that the Kaiser has a henchman on the way to the 
Capitol, and that we are against the war. Such a proclamation 
would mean the conscription of more American boys, the shed- 
ding of more American blood, and the loss of more American 
lives, 
WHAT MR. LINCOLN SAID, 

In 1864 McClellan, a Democrat, ran against Lincoln for the 
presidency, and at that time the Civil War was still raging. Myr. 
Lincoln, by uttering a homely but immortal phrase, decided his 
fate and also the fate of the Nation. He said that the Ameri- 
can people had too much sense to “swap” horses in the middle 
of the stream. And he was right. The people not only re- 
elected him President, but they also reelected, by a decisive 
majority, a Republican Congress to stand by him and support 
him and help him solve the war problems of the Nation. We 
ure to-day in the midst of a war whose responsibilities, compli- 
cations, and horrors are even greater than those of the great 
Civil War. The people have just as much sense in 1918 as they 
had im 1864, and they are going to use it to the same effect. On 
the 5th day of November history wi"! repeat itself, and the 
yoters will proclaim with a voice that will cross the ocean and 
reverberate through the Kaiser’s palace in Berlin that the 
American people will not “swap” off the party of Woodrow 
Wilson in the middle of this blood-red stream of world-wide 
war. [Applause.] 

SUPPORT THE PRESIDENT. 

Realizing that a repudiation of the President’s party at the 
polls would give more encouragement to our enemies than the 
capture of an American army corps; realizing that it would be 
more disastrous to our cause than the loss of a great battle on 
the western front, the American people will, on election day, 
indorse, by an overwhelming majority, Woodrow Wilson and 
his course by electing a Congress and a Senate of the Presi- 
dent’s own party faith to stand by him, to aid him and hold up 
his hands until the war clouds are lifted, until the smoke of 
battle has cleared away, until the Goddess of Liberty again 
waves the emblem of peace over palm and pine. And what 
father, brother, or friend of a soldier will fail to indorse the 
administration of Woodrow Wilson, the greatest moral and 
spiritual leader on the globe? Who in all the history of man- 
kind has ever been endowed with more profound wisdom or 
more penetrating and prophetic vision? Who has ever more 
safely and successfully led or more faithfully and devotedly 
served a great people? The world is accepting the words of 
Woodrow Wilson as the words of an oracle. The people of Eng- 
land, France, Italy, the islands of the sea, and more than 
109,000,000 Americans are following his footsteps as zealously 
as the Mussuiman follows Mohammed. They are approving his 
ollicial actions as the actions of a political Messiah, 

On the 5th day of November, let every patriot, for the sake of 
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his Nation, for the cause of humanity and the life of his boy, | 


ungrudgingly support the plans, the purposes, and the party of 
Woodrow Wilson, a man who in leadership is a Joshua; in 
statesmanship, a Jefferson; in wisdom, a Franklin; in courage, 
a Jackson; in justice, a Lincoln; and in patriotism, a Washing- 
ton; a man whose mind is a mirror that reflects the possibilities 
of the future as well as the promises of the present and the 
prophecies of the past; a man whose judgment is as unerring as 
the mariner’s compass and whose purposes are as constant as 
ihe northern star. [Applause.] 
THE WAR CLOUD’S SILVER LINING. 

As we unqualifiedly dedicate our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor to the completion of the trying task before us, may 
we not console ourselves with the thought that after the wilder- 
ness came the promised land; that after the darkest hour of 
the night comes the splendor of the morning, the glory of the 
sunrise, and the grandeur of a new-born day; that after the 
crucifixion of the sinless Savior, paradise opened wide its por- 
tals to all the children of men. May we not hope that after this 
carnival of destruction and this holocaust of humanity men 
will be so sickened with bloodshed, so horrified with devasta- 
tion, and so appalled with wholesale butchery that they will, 
with one accord, forsake the demon of hate and swear eternal 
sllegiance to the everlasting God of love. May we not believe 
that the sun of righteousness will eventually rise with healing in 
his wings and illumine every highway; that the hands of the 
Infinite will finally make every crooked path straight; and that 


‘ 





the pure white light of a crucified Christ, streaming down from 
the ineffable throne of God, will at last dispel the darkness that 
obscures our vision, stays our progress, and envelops our little 
lives? Let us fervently hope and devoutly pray that when this 
wicked world-wide war is over the Prince o1 Peace in all His 
glory will instantly set up His everlasting kingdom in the hearts 
of men; that Pope’s dream of the Messiah may be fully realized, 
and that— 

All crime shall cease and ancient fraud shall fail, 

Descending justice lift aloft her scale, 


Peace o’er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white-robed Innocence from heaven descend, 


[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DEcKER). 
from Connecticut is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 


The gentleman 


BOND ISSUE. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the rule as to 
the printing of conference reports in the Recorp, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take up the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
12923) to supplement the second liberty bond act passed the 
other day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to take up the conference re- 
port on the bill to supplement the second liberty bond act. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman siate the substance of the conference report? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Senate made several amendments, but 
receded on all except on the question of giving the President 
power to prohibit the sale and transfer of bonds and certificates, 
The House concurred with an amendment striking out the word 
“ prohibit ” as it relates to the sale of bonds and certificates of 
indebtedness, but giving the President the power to investigate 
and regulate such transactions with a further provision which 
I will read: 

(b) That the President may investigate, regulate, or prohibit, under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, by means of licenses or 
otherwise, any transactions in foreign exchange 

And so forth. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Under that provision, does the gentle- 
inan think the President would have the power to prohibit the 
sale of bonds on the stock exchanges? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think so. I do not think he would 
have the power to prohibit, but he could regulate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire further whether the bill in 
its present form as agreed to by the conferees is more liberal as 
to the disposition of liberty bonds? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; it limits the President’s power. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill has not been modified in other 
particulars? 

Mr. KITSHIN. In two small amendments, putting in a capi- 
tal “I” and a capital “T.” Otherwise the bill is exactly as it 
passed the House, aud the material amendment is, as I said 
awhile ago, in respect to the bonds and certificates of indebted- 
ness. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not the gentleman think that that will 
stop the bonds from being negotiated? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I do not. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think so, and I think it would be very un- 
fortunate if that should be the case, because, while it is in- 
tended to stabilize the bonds, I think it will have the reverse 
effect. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say that the conferees considered that 
question very thoroughly and we also had the Secretary of the 
Treasury before the committee, and the conferees all were of the 
unanimous opinion that this provision will help to stabilize the 
bonds. Gentlemen will remember that the bill is exactly as it 
passed the House, with this exception, that they have taken the 
bonds and certificates out of the prohibition clause of the section 
and amended it and substituted this provision, 

Mr. MADDEN. I would be glad to have the gentleman read it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is as follows: 





Will the gentleman yield? 


Sec. 5. That subdivision (b) of section 5 of the’ trading-with-the- 
enemy act be, and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“(b) That the President may investigate, regulate, or prohibit, under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, by means of licenses or 
otherwise, any transactions in foreign exchange and the export, hoard- 
ing, melting, or earmarkings of gold or silver coin or bullion or cur- 
rency, transfers of credit in any form (other than credits relating solely 
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to transactions to be executed wholly within the United States), and 
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transfers of evidences of indebtedness or of the ownership of property | 


between the United States and any foreign country, whether enemy, 
ally of enemy, or otherwise, or between residents of one or more foreign 
countries, by any person within the United States; and, for the purpose 
of strengthening, sustaining, and broadening the market for bonds and 
certificates of indebtedness of the United States, or preventing frauds 
upon the holders thereof, and of protecting such holders, he may in- 
vestigate and regulate, by means of licenses or otherwise (until the ex- 
piration of two years after the date of the termination of the present 
war with the Imperial German Government, as fixed by his proclama- 
tion), any transactions in such bonds or certificates by or between any 
person or persons: Provided, That nothing contained in this subdivi- 
sion (b) shall be construed to confer any oe to prohibit the pur- 
chase or sale for cash or for notes eligible for discount at any Federal 
reserve bank of bonds or certificates of indebtedness of the United 
States; and he may require any person engaged im any transaction re- 
ferred to in this subdivision to furnish, under oath, complete informa- 
tion relative thereto, including the production of any books of account, 
contracts, letters, or other papers in connection therewith in the custody 
or control of such person, either before or after such transaction is com- 
pleted.” 

Mr. MADDEN. They would have to be sold. The President 
might make a regulation so that if a person holding a bond 
which he was obliged to sell to save himself from bankruptcy 
could not dispose of it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is no restriction on the right of the 
President to make regulations. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; we give him power to make regulations. 
I want to say to the gentleman that two Senators, one a Senator 
from Massachusetts and the other a Senator from Georgia, and 
also Senator THomaAs, of Colorado, took the position which the 
gentleman now takes, and after discussing the whole proposition 
they were perfectly willing to put in this provision. In fact, it 
was the suggestion of one of the Senators. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, if the gentlemen who have given 
it careful consideration are satisfied that it does not prohibit 
legitimate business transactions, very well. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I1 imagine that the President’s regulation 
would not go to the extent of preventing reasonable transactions. 

Mr. MADDEN. For example, suppose the gentleman himself 
had $50,000 worth of Government bonds and he found himself 
facing bankruptcy if he could not dispose of them. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I imagine that the President could not under 
this make any rules or regulations saying that I could not sell my 
bonds to my bank or could not borrow money upon them. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘They would be worthless if that could not be 
done. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I am going to object to this re- 
quest. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will ask the gentleman to withhold that 
for just a minute. We have a very urgent letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury asking that this report be considered 
and disposed of to-day, because they want to begin at once to 


advertise and to set on foot the beginning of the liberty-bond | 


campaign on September 28. I have explained the only differ- 
ence, and there is no doubt that the House will adopt this 
report. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman knows very well that the plans 
for this campaign are going ahead, and I do not believe that a 
delay of one day will seriously hamper the matter. The more 
important measures are on which conference reports are offered, 
the more often is the request made that we consider them with- 
out printing, and we have a little preliminary discussion, which 
is informal in its nature, and then we vote upon the conference 
report, with 99.44 per cent of the membership not knowing 
what is in the report until the next day, when they find out 
what they have voted for. 

Mr. KITCHIN. My thought was it would not take the House 


a day, or even an hour, to comprehend exactly what this | 


nmendment was, which is as plain as language could make it, 
and I was sure the House would adopt the conference report 
either to-day, if we voted on it to-day, or to-morrow or the 
next day, if we voted on it then. I was trying to save time. 
Mr. WALSH. There is no difference, except the President's 
power is limited rather than 
Mr. KITCHIN. In other words, the House bill, which the 
House overwhelmingly passed—passed unanimously—gave the 
President absolutely the power to prohibit any sale of bonds, 
which of course he would not exercise. Now, this limits that 
power. This strikes out the word “ prohibit” and gives simply 
the power to investigate and make regulations, which of course 
must be reasonable regulations; and goes further than that, 
and it says that nothing in this provision can be construed to 
give power to prohibit the sale or transfer of bonds or indebt- 
edness for cash or notes negotiable for discount at any Federal 
reserve bank, F 
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Mr. HAYES. Is this a complete agreement? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES Signed by all the conferees? 

Mr. WALSH. How much discussion does the gentleman con- 
template permitting? We have got an important matter here 
which has been agreed upon will be disposed of to-day. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will give discussion if the House should 
want it, but I should not think there would be very much dis- 
cussion. I should not think any person could object to this 
provision when the House bill was a good deal more rigid and 
gave the President considerably more power than this does. 

Mr. HAYES. The gentleman did not answer my question. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. HAYES. As to whether or not there is a complete agree- 
ment on the part of all the conferees. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; a complete, signed agreement by those 
who participated in the conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I was going to say, having in 
mind the last statement the gentleman made a moment ago that 
the bill was much less rigid than when it passed the House, that 
when the bill was under consideration in the House I offered 
an amendment to strike out that word “ prohibit’ where it ap- 
plied to the sale or transfer of bonds. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman offered an amendment, but 
the amendment was offered at the wreng place and the gentle- 
man did not have time to perfect it. 

Mr. DENISON. And while I was trying io perfect my amend- 
ment another amendment of a similar kind, but a little more 
sweeping, was offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hayes], and then the gentleman from North Carolina made 
his very forceful speech against it and against taking away 
from the President this power to prohibit the sale of bonds; 
and his speech was so forceful that he frightened a good many 
of us into believing that if we voted to take out that word 
“prohibit” we would be doing an unpatriotic thing. I wanted 
to know whether the chairman of the committee thinks if we 
vote now to accept this action of the Senate, which is exactly 
what I was trying to get done, we will still be thought to be 
unpatriotic? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I did not mean to state that the gentleman 
is mistaken in that: not at all. I said that gentlemen of the 
House—for instance, I said that Mr. HAYEs was as patriotic as 
anyone whom I knew and is as intensely loyal as any man in 
the Capitol, and my argument was that this would give better 
protection to a certain class of holders, a smaller class, too. 
Now, I insisted on its being just like the House passed it, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury stated to the conferees what I 
stated. He said that it was essential to give the President 
power to use the word “ prohibit ” and he would not take the 
responsibility if we struck it out and did not give some power 
to prohibit certain kinds of transactions and I agreed with him. 
I said to the House then the fear which the gentlemen of the 
House who opposed the word “ prohibit ” entertained was abso- 
lutely groundless because it is inconceivable that the President 
would ever exercise the power which you gentlemen feared he 
might exercise. Now, then, after all that, after I made the 
very forceful speech, as the gentleman says, and if I ean afford 
finally in the interest of speedy legislation, so they can go ahead 
with the liberty-loan drive, to accept the striking out of 
the word “ prohibit,” and the Secretary of the Treasury, who is 
responsible for the sale of these bonds, can reluctantly accept 
this in order to speed up and permit us to proceed at once with 
the liberty-loan campaign, it looks as if all the other gentlemen 
of the House could. 

Mr. DENISON. 


I agree with the gentleman exactly. I think 


} the Senate amendment is exactly right and 1 thought we should 


ee 


have amended it that way ourselves when I offered my amend- 
ment to strike out the word “ prohibit.” I think the President 
should have the power to regulate transactions in bonds, but not 
the power to prohibit their sale or transfer. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. ROBBINS. Of course, we have not read this conference 
report, and all we know is from hearing the reading and what 
the gentleman says. As I understand, it limits this power to 
two years? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That was discussed in the House. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is what the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania suggested, and I told the gentleman I would suggest that 
in conference and it ought to have been in the bill, but it 





is too late hen the gentleman spoke to me about it to so 
nmend the bill before it passed the House. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The provision now in the report is that the 
power is limited to regulation, not to prohibit. 


Mr. KITCHIN. The power we give the President with respect 
to bonds and certificates of indebtedness is investigation and 
regulation, and we limit it to two years after the termination 
of the war. 

Mr. HAYES 
to have stri 


Like the gentleman from Illinois, TI desired only 
! 1 from the bill that power to anyone to make or 
io prohibit sales, but now as the gentleman explains it, as the 
agreed upon it, I have no objection whatever. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 1 wnderstood that was the gentleman’s posi- 
tion, but the gentleman—— 

Mr. HAYES. But now, as the gentleman explains it and 
as the conferees have agreed upon it, I have no objection what- 
ever. As I explained when the bill was before the House origi- 
nally, | have no fear of proper regulation. The fear I had was 
that a regulation that might amount te a prohibition would 
interfere with a sale of the bonds and their value afterwards. 

Mr. KITCHIN. As it appears now it is substantially the posi- 
tion he took on the floor, but, unfortunately, the gentleman’s 
amemlment, which was written hurriedly in the exciting mc- 
ments of the debate, went further than the word “ prohibit.” 

Mr. HAYES. It struck out the regulation also. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think this is what the House would be per- 
fectiv willing to agree to if I could get unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

‘The Clerk will report the conference report. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to let 
him read the statement instead of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report should be printed somewhere 
in the Recorp. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It will all go in the Recorp. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman should couple with his re- 
quest that the statement and report be printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman ‘asks ubanimous consent 
that all these papers in regard te the conference report go in 
the Recorp. Is there objection? {After a pause.| The Chair 
hears none. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report is as follows: 


conferees have 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. $05). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
iwo Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12925) to supplement the second liberty-bond act, as amended, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 5, 
6, 7, and 8. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1 and 2, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 

“See. 5. That subdivision (b) of section 5 of the trading-with- 
the-enemy act be, and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) That the President may investigate, regulate, or pro- 
hibit, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, by 
means of licenses or otherwise, any transactions in foreign 
exchange and the export, hoarding, melting, or earmarkings of 
eold or silver coin or bullion or currency, transfers of eredit in 
any ferm (other than credits relating solely to transactions to 
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cates of indebtedness of the United States; and he may require 
any person engaged in any transaction referred to in this sub- 
division to furnish, under oath, complete information relative 
thereto, including the production of any books of account, con- 
tracts, letters or other papers, in connection therewith in the 
custody or control of such person, either before or after such 
transaction is completed.’ ” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

CLAUvDE KITCHIN, 

Henry T. RAINEY, 

LINCOLN Drxon, 

J. W. Forpnry, 

J. HaAmMpron Moore, 

Managers on the part of the House, 


F. M. Simons, 
Hoke SMITH, 
H. C. Lovage, 
Vanagers on the part of the Scnate 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the adoption of the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the cénfer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tir 
son} is recognized. 

THE ABBOTT GRENADE GUN, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, at an earlier stage of our war 
preparations we heard much about “ paper guns,” meaning, of 
course, designs and blue prints without the facilities for pro- 
ducing real guns, This was true for a long time after we were 
in the war as to the Browning gun. I am glad to say that, so 
far as producing them is concerned, the Browning guns, both 
light and heavy, are now well advanced in quantity production, 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas, 

Mr. TILLMAN. The gentleman states that the production 
of the Browning guns, large and small, is now satisfactory. The 
gentleman does not state whether or not its use is satisfactory. 
Can the gentleman enlighten us on that question? 

Mr. TILSON. I wish I could enlighten my friend on that 
question, for T am very much interested. I may say to the gen- 
tleman—and I speak with a degree of hesitation—that I have 
had some misgivings as to the probable effectiveness of the light 
gun. I am afraid that there is one point connected with its use 
that is not yet entirely satisfactory. I will say, further, to the 
gentleman that I have not even talked about it with any official, 


|} and that my fears are based largely upon my own very limited 


trials of the gun. I hope it will turn out that there is no 
ground whatever for my fears, but the gentleman has asked me 


| and I have answered him truthfully. 


be executed wholly within the United States), and transfers of | 


evidences of indebtedness or of the ownership ef property be- 
iween the United States and any foreign country, whether enemy, 
ally of enemy, or otherwise, or between residents of one or more 
foreign countries, by any person within the United States; and, 
of strengthening, sustaining and breadening the 
imarket for bonds and certificates of indebtedness of the United 
Staies, of preventing frauds upon the holders thereof, and of 
protecting such holders, he may investigate and regulate, by 
(until the expiration of two 
years after the date of the termination of the present war with 
the Imperial German Gover as fixed by his proclama- 
tion) any transaction in such bonds or certificates by or be- 
tween any person or persons: Provided, That nothing contained 
in this subdivision (b) shall be construed to confer any power 
to prohibit the purchase or sale for cash, or for notes eligible 


Jer discount at any Federal 


ior th » purpose 


meuus of licenses or otherwise, 


rhment, 


reserve bank, of bonds or certifi- 


I have here to-day a real paper gun, made of paper. It is the 
invention of Mr. Wayne Abbott, of California. He is a very 
modest man, who wears a service flag with three stars for three 
sons in the service, and who, on the 12th of this month, regis- 
tered himself for service wnder the new selective-draft law. Mr. 
Abbott has lived thus far a somewhat interesting and sometimes 
thrilling life. He hopes to add other chapters even more inter- 
esting by actual service alongside of his boys in the trenches. 

For a time he was a balloonist. In order to relieve the 
monotony of drifting comfortably across the country in a free 
balloon he often amused himself by leaping from his perch in 
the clouds and descending by means of a parachute. Inciden- 
tally he has turned over to the Government what seems to be a 
very practical invention in the shape of an automatic pura- 
chute for descending from an injured airplane, and it is being 
hopefully tested out. 

The Abbott paper gun or mortar is made of paper fiber in- 
closing a roll of galvanized sheet iron. Here it is [indicating]. 
It looks more like a music roll than anything else, and can be 
earried quite as conveniently in one hand or suspended fron: 
one finger. The breech block is of wood, with a simple electric- 
battery attachment to fire the piece. 

The ammunition used is the hand grenade. The use of the 
grenade in this war is general, almost universal, and coutinnu- 
ous. It ranges all the way from the Stokes mortar shell down 
through all forms of rifle grenade to the simplest hend grenade 
made, which is probably the Mills or our own Mark I servive 
grenade. This is one ef ours [indicating]. 

Hand grenades are very dangerous, often to friend as well as 
foe. In previous remarks I have referred to the great number 
of British dead on Salisbury Plain as a result of training with 
the Mills grenade. The natural limitations of human strength 


Inake somewhat small the danger zone of a hand-thrown gre- 
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nade; and if it is made of malleable iron or steel, the thrower 
himself is within the zone. 

All sorts of contrivances have been devised and tried for 
increasing the range of the hand grenade beyond that possible 
for the human arm. Even the old catapult has been tried. 
The Stokes mortar, firing a much larger and more expensive 
shell, attains a maximum range of about 1,200 yards, but below 
400 yards it is not entirely satisfactory. The rifle grenade 
must suffice for the shorter ranges down to the range of the 
human arm, about 50 yards. The rifle grenade is much more 
expensive than the hand grenade. Its use for this purpose sub- 
tracts a rifle from the firing line and injures the rifle, besides 
requiring the use of a special grenade discharger. 

‘The Abbott paper gun seems to cover satisfactorily the range 
from 400 yards down to 50 yards. I have fired grenades from 
it and know that they can be fired more than 500 yards. It is 
readily adjustable to fire any size, make, or kind of hand gre- 
nade. Here is One of our service grenades and here one of the 
Wales impact grenades. The impact grenade when perfected 
should give the better results, because it obviates the necessity 
for the time fuse. 

The accuracy of this gun is quite remarkable. With a suffi- 
cient number of them a temporary barrage can be laid down. 


The distance thrown is determined by the angle of fire. Know- 
ing the distance, this spirit level [indicating] is set at the 


required number of degrees indicated on this are [indicating 
and made fast by a set screw. Thereafter it is only necessary 
to see that the air bubble is in the middle of the glass when the 
piece is fired in order to reach the target. 

The tactical uses of such a weapon may prove to be numerous 
and very important. One obvious use will suggest itself to 
everyone. Assume that the enemy trench is 300 yards from 
our own front-line trench, which is not an unusual distance. 
A number of these light, simple grenade throwers from our 
front trench can make life somewhat uncomfortable in the 
echnemy trench. 

Another very important use suggests itself. Enemy machine- 
gun nests are the bane of an advancing force, and often exact 
very heavy toll. They are the strongest resource of a rear 
guard, since they are the most difficult to dislodge by the ad- 
vancing infantry, especially when tanks are not or can not be 
used. They are often in shell holes where no rifle fire can 
reach them. If with one of these simple, inexpensive guns a 
hand grenade can be landed anywhere within the shell holes, it 
means “taps” for all the occupants. Masonry or concrete 
* pill boxes ” will be required to furnish protection from them. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. TILSON., 

Mr. HICKS. 
this gun? 

Mr. TILSON. They are propelled by means of a powder 
charge at the base of this wooden container. The container has 
the powder charge in the rear and carries the grenade in the front. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 


Yes. 
How are these hand grenades propelled out of 


Mr. TILSON. Yes. 
Mr. KNUTSON. How is it possible to hold the gun suffi- 


ciently rigid as to maintain the desired angle? 

Mr. TILSON, Oh, almost any sort of a device can be used. 
Tn fact, a man can hold it against the ground or against the 
wall of the trench with his hand as steadily as a rifle, or he 
can make any sort of a temporary arrangement. <A forked 
stick set to give the right slope would serve the purpose. By 
observing the air bubble, there is no trouble in holding it at 
the degree desired. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit another 
question? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. As the gentleman knows, the Stokes mortar 
cleans itself at every discharge. Would this clean itself, or 
would it have to be emptied out or turned inside out? 

Mr. TILSON. There is nothing left in the gun. The con- 
tainer and the grenade go out together, separating after leaving 
the gun. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. 
from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. MONDEXLL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have—how long? 

Mr. TILSON. If I am to be asked any questions—and I hope 
that will oceur—I sbould like to have 10 minutes. Otherwise I 
should need at least five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Connecticut 
may preceed for 10 minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The time of the gentleman 
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Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
mortar, by a percussion cap? 

Mr. TILSON. No. Attached to the breechblock is an electrie 
battery, and the gun is fired by this means, as I will show to the 
gentleman a little later on. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. In regard to the grenades tha 
contact, is there any danger with respect to the ft 
pels them in firing these grenades causing them 
turely ? 

Mr. TILSON. 


Speaker, 


Do these go off like the Stokes 


vill the gentleman yield? 


3 


are nre¢ 


ta l by 
ree which in 


to fire prema- 


i- 


No. The safety devices of the impact hand 





grenade thus far developed are two in number. One is a cotter 
pin and the other a chain device. The cotter pin is drawn when 
the grenade is placed in the ccntainer. The chain is not re- 
moved until it is actually fired from the gun. The grenade is 
gone before the chain is withdrawn, and there is no danger 
while it remains in place. 

The Wales impact grenade, the use of which I have just 
described, is now being developed in a form containing a gas 
check at both ends of the grenade, and made so that it can be 
fired from the rifle, from this gun, or thrown by land. 

This is not the onty size in which this gun can be made. It 
can be made up to 6 or 8 inches. It can be used to throw gas 
shells just as well. 

The obvious drawback which may render general use of this 
weapon not practicable is the wocden container with its wire 
connections and detonator, one of which must go with each 


grenade. The keeping on hand ready for use a supply of these, 
although it is a simple, inexpensive affair, may prove to be a seri- 
ous handicap and prevent its general use as an offensive weapen. 


I will show just how the gun is operated, and then gentlemen 
can judge for themselves. These contact peints on the side are 
very simple affairs, the connections running down to the bat- 
tery. The wire connections slip right into them. When the 
grenade is in place the container is dropped into the n thus 
[indicating]. It is aimed, with the aid of the spirit levol. at 
the proper angle to reach the target. When so set and ready 


to fire, all that remains to be done is simply to press the but- 
ton [indicating] and it does the rest. [The gun fired, throwit 
a light rubber ball into the rear gallery.] 

As you all know, I have followed and with « 
erable zeal and earnestness the development and production 
firearms, ammunition, and other war materials since long before 
we entered the war, and from time to time have endeavored to 
present to the House in helpful form the results of my Iabors. 
For the present, at any rate, this concludes my numerous and 
somewhat extended series of war-material speeches. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank the membership of 
the House on both sides of the aisle for so graciously and so 
frequently yielding me the privilege of the fleor and for the 
helpful and apparently interested attention uniformly given to 
all my remarks on these subjects. [Applause.] 

My thanks are further due to the House for the honor con- 
ferred on me a few days ago by the unanimous authorization to 
have a compilation of all my speeches on arms, ammunition, 
airplanes, and gas masks printed 1s a House document. 


nsid- 


studied 


The heart, soul, and life of every American patriot are now 
absorbed—yes, submerged—in the supreme effort to end 
war by a complete and overwhelming victory. Each of us here 
is doing what he can toward that end. The matter of having 
at the several battle fronis an early and adequate supply of th 
best possible matériel is not only important but it is vitally 
essential. It is a matter of life or death to thousands, anid 
possibly of victory or defeat in the end. Thus far it has seemed 
to me that the most effective service that I can render is along 
this particular line. In doing this work my constant aim and 
desire have been to do my part here manfully, just as our brave 
boys “ over there” are doing theirs gloriously. | Applause. | 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wis sin 
[Mr. FrReEArR] is recognized. 

HEROISM OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS. 
Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, the presence of 100 brave French 


soldiers who sat in the galleries a few moments ago and wei 
repeatedly cheered by this House makes a fitting prelude to a 
short statement I desire to submit on American soldiers of equal 
bravery and valor. 

The pages of hisiory are rich with the record of heroism 
American troops, but in this hour of national sacrifice I asix 
House to pause for a moment to pay tribute to the heroic living 
and dead of the gallant Thirty-second Division, American Army, 
now fighting in Kurope,a division that has won its place in history. 
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Wisconsin Iron Brigade that turned the tide 
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mand 
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of bat Gettysburg during the dark days of the Civil War. 
Censorship prevents giving details that some day will be a 
florious py in a chapter filled with heroic deeds. Briefly stated, 
the Thirty-s Division, composed of the Sixty-third Michi- 
ean Sixty-fourth Wisconsin Brigades of National Guards- 


i at Waco, Tex., and recruited with men from 
various States until, when landed in France, in February, 1918, 
it ré 


nen, ior 


ached approximately 20,000 men. 
The division was stationed at various places in France and 
Alsace until the second battle of the Marne, when it was moved 
near Chateau-Thierry on the firing line to a point where the 


marines had fought the enemy to a standstill. 
Third Division of 
August 


5, during seven days of continuous fighting the Thirty- | 
second Division forced back the enemy until, on August 5, the 
German lines broke and never re-formed until they had fled 

| 


Relieving the 
Regulars on this sector, from July 380 to 





across the Vesle River, and the city of Fismes was occupied by 
our boys in the onward march to victory. 

Tndividual heroism that equaled the finest achievements of the 
Civil War were repeated again and again in that irresistible 
the Thirty-second Division, deseribed by French 
ofiicers and German prisoners as the most desperate fighting they 
had seen during the war, Verdun and the Somme not excepted. 

Of that baitle Edwin L. James, New York Times war corre- 


spondent, says: 


. , 
aavance ol 


One village changed hands nine times 
these beys 
Prussian Guards. The title 
this division by the French. 





in the bitter contest 
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Terribles ”’ 
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from Wisconsin and Michi 
* Les 





of 


Words of praise come from many writers, but one other com- 
ment, editorially, from the Chicago Tribune, alone is noted. 
Under the caption of “ Les Terribles,” the Tribune says: 

There was 
Thirty-second 


more 
‘Les 


something 
Division, 


to be 
these 


than gallantry 
Terribles,” 


credited to 
Wisconsin 


the 


as and 


Michigan fighters have been dubbed by their astonished French com- 
rades. They have achieved the courage of the new-found republic, 
these soldiers, most of whom are the sons of German parents. * * # 


is fateful that 


{t 
influence of junkerdom should wield the sword that is to play such an 


men one generation removed from the baneful 


important part in suppressing it. 
in Wisconsin 
tiberty, and 
sons are “ Les 


s 1 Their sturdy fathers and mothers 
and Michigan are stoutly vindicated in the resolve for 
they may justly take pride in the distinction that their 


Terribles.” 


It does not detract from the recognized bravery of other 


American soldiers or from the exploits of the French, the 
British, or other allies to praise the living and dead of the 
Thirty-second Division, Decause that is their due. 

One of the regiments of the old Wisconsin Iron Brigade, 
which included other State regiments, lost one-half of its 


effective strength at Gettysburg, and that brigade -has been 


} 
glorified in song and story—it defeated a brave, whipped foe. 

The sons and grandsons, the soldiers of this day and age, have 
maintained the record of their sires, for a company of the Sixty- 
fourth Brigade from Eau Claire, in my own district, went into 
action with 17S men on July 30 and came out with 74, while 
5 of its 6 lieutenants were killed, wounded, or missing. Com- 
pany C, of Hudson, which I organized many years ago in my 
little home city, also entered the battle with a full company 
and is reported to have come out with 30 men in charge of a 
mess sergeant. Other companies of the division were led by 
noncommissioned officers at the close of the final drive with 
their line officers killed, wounded, or missing. 

in the entire division the casualties reached 4,100, or nearly 
1 in 4 of those engaged. In the One hundred and twenty-eighth 
Wisconsin Regiment 750 casualties were reperted, or about 1 
in 3 of those engaged, while in the One hundred and twenty- 
seventh Wisconsin Regiment casualties reached 1,445 cut of 
2,400 men, including 76 per cent of its officers killed, wounded, 
or missing, 

‘These figures were given me personally in Washington by two 
different men, both present at the battle. Tests of courage are 
net determined by losses in battle, but results gained are some- 
times an index, and the Thirty-second Division of “Les Ter- 
ribles,’ from Wisconsin and Michigan, laurels 


gained its 


through seven days of constant fighting midst rain and mud, 
charging across the open and through woods against machine 
guns and artillery, occasionally yielding to superior force, but, 
without faltering, driving on and on until the shock. troops of 
the Thirtieth Prussian Guard were forced back a dozen miles | 
across the Vesle, and our beys gained all their objectives and | 


held them. [Applause.] 
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AMERICA’S SOLDIERS CAN NOT BE STOPPED, 


According to one of the participants in the battle, who told 
me personally of the fact, a captured German captain who had 
been in the war since its beginning declared he could not under- 
stand how the adyance was made in the face of the fire the Ger- 
mans were directing, but the Thirty-second Division, as its men 
fell, up the ranks and drove on until their flag was 
carried to the river, and the finest shock troops of the enemy, 
broken and bewildered, had been captured or driven to the 
other side. 

That is the 


closed 


spirit of the American soldier from every State, 
and that spirit will win the war. 

Adjt. Gen. Holway, of Wisconsin, says that 40 per cent of 
Wisconsin’s troops in that battle were of German parentage, 
and adds that while others were of Scandinavian, Irish, Polish, 
and New England blood they were all true American boys first, 
last, and always.. [Applause.] 

Let no man engage in cowardly insinuations about the loyalty 
or bravery of Wisconsin’s men, young or old, at any time or 
place. Those who do so have their own miserable, selfish, in- 
terests first at heart, and are as false and dangerous to the wel- 
fare of this country and of its people as are recognized traitors 
who receive deserved punishment. 

Our soldiers abroad are winning the plaudits of both friend 
and foe for upholding the flag of their country during this war, 
as their fathers and their fathers’ fathers did before then, 
and they send word back to us from across the water they have 
no time for political or lip patriots, Let those political patriots 
within my State who have declared Wisconsin sought to thwart 
the military program of the Nation and those who demanded 
military courts-martial for Wisconsin take heed, for such per- 
sistent poison-gas patriots who seek to divide our people will 
be scorned and scourged by honest men. Let youthful lip 
patriots who have joined in the same hue and cry now waive 
exemptions, shoulder their guns, and take the place of Wiscon- 
sin’s gallant sons who fell at Chateau-Thierry. The service will 
make them good soldiers and better citizens and give them an 
understanding of the great debt of gratitude we owe our Ameri- 
ean boys in France. [Applause.] 

BATTLES OF 


BULLETS AND BALLOTS. 


I would conclude these remarks with this brief aceount of a 
battle of bullets, wherein the arrogant Hun has been driven 
back by Wisconsin and Michigan boys, but a further word is 
necessary regarding arrogant forces in our States and coun- 
try that masquerade as “ loyalists,” “ patriots,” and “ seenrity ” 
leaguers, and cover up their real aims by working upon the 
fears and prejudices of the public at large. Nothing is too 
sacred and no measures too cowardly for these men to employ 
when advancing their own selfish interests. The battle of bul- 
lets at Chateau-Thierry finds its political counterpart in the 
battle of ballots just waged in Wisconsin. 

In the State primary, the Wall Street profiteering patriots of 
New York, linked with others of the same brand in Wisconsin, 
assumed their announced task of preserving the Nation’s pa- 
triotism. In this effort they brought into the campaign all 
of the 100 per cent personal enemies of my colleagues from Wis- 
consin, reenforced by all the old machine-gun politicians, profi- 
teering patriots, and a fine line of ambitious, shock-proof candi- 
dates, all attacking under a “ loyalty ” camouflage. For ammuni- 
tion they used carloads of misrepresentation, poison-gas slan- 
ders, and alternated appeals to prejudice and patriotism that 
found lodgment in the minds of men who had not the time to 
investigate if they had the inclination to ascertain the truth. 
My colleague, Mr. Cooper, has presented for your inspection a 
sample of cowardly slanders put forth against him, 

Mr. Speaker, an insolent letter received by Representatives 
in Congress from the “ Security’? League of New York, with 
an. impudent questionnaire, comes from an organization that 
has prostituted the name “Americanism” in its efforts te defeat 
Congressmen. Its letterhead carries the names of Elihu Root 
and Alton B. Parker to give character. I will not discuss un- 
denied public reports that one of its sponsors hired a substitute 
during the Civil War and his Americanism may be measured 
by the price paid for that service. 

Mr. COX. What is the name of that man? 

Mr. FREAR. I will not discuss that now. 
known to the country. 

Another sponsor for this libelous league was snowed under 
in a popular election a few years ago by over two and one-half 
million voters because of his alleged subservieney to Wall 
Street and en a platform demanding “a reduction of the Army,’ 
which then numbered about 25,000 men. 


His is 


name 






























1918. 


This is no time for recrimination, but the days are too critical 
for a selfish, war-profiteering league to denounce as “ disloyal” 
practically 90 per cent of the membership of this House who | 
have been praised by the President in repeated messages for 
their patriotism, and to traduce 47 of the 48 States. That charge 
against the President would ledge the slanderers in Leaven- 
worth. Against the Supreme Court it would mean criminal- 
contempt proceedings. Directed against a coordinate branch of 
the Government, a part of the greatest legislative body in the 
world, during these hours of national stress and peril, it in- 
vites active prosecutions by the Attorney General’s department. 

No one charge since the beginning of the war has given more 
aid and comfort to the enemy than the infamous libel that this 
House individually or collectively is 90 per cent disloyal for 
voting its convictions, under its oath of office, either prior to | 
or sinee the declaration of war. The jurisdiction of the House 
as to its own membership is supreme, and ino rder that the 
election activities of this league may be reached I have offered 
a resolution of inquiry, which I send to the Clerk’s desk to 
have read: 


House Resolution 435. 


Whereas the National Security League, a self-constituted political body, 
has given to the press of the country an infamous screed wherein 
practically 90 per cent of the Representatives of the House are 
publicly branded before the world as disloyal men ; and 

Whereas the National Security League has caused to be widely pub- 
lished a statement of self-determined percentages of patriotism, com- 
puted under its authority, wherein 47 States of the Union are rated 
disloyal, based on such votes and en and . 

Whereas charges hdve been publicly made that this “league” has ex- 
pended large sums of money, reaching $1,000,000 or more, in carry- 
ing on its propaganda, and in its active efforts to defeat Members 
of Congress under a cloak of “‘toyalty””’ and that such expenditures 
are made contrary to the Federal corrupt-practices act; and 

Whereas said “ league” has been publicly charged with being composed 
of and financed by war profiteers tiving in New York and elsewhere 
and inspired by corrupt purposes unrelated to loyalty. 

Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee of the House be empowered 
and instructed to bring before it the officers and directors of thé 
National Security League and such members and witnesses as may have 
knowledge of its activities and ascertain what efforts have been made 
to improperly influence the election or defeat of Representatives in 
Congress, the persons contributing to such funds, the amount of such 
contributions, and purposes for which contributed and expended, to- 
gether with all violations of the corrupt-practices act affecting election 
expenditures and ali other proper information. That the committee is 
authorized and empowered to issue subpeenas, swear and examine wit- 
nesses, and to procure all documents bearing upon the matters referred 
to, and to employ needed stenographers and clerks in the prosecution 
of such inquiry. 

The “ Security League” flag waved by Elihu Root and acting 
patriot Alton Parker, of Wall Street, carries a political skull 
and crossbones ostensibly over eight barred votes in Congress, 
of which six are prior to the war, and become the “ Security ” | 
League’s test of loyalty. The character and effect of these votes | 
it brazenly misrepresents. Only 47 Members of Congress, ac- | 
cording to the profiteering patriots of Wall Street, out of ove | 
400 Members are strictly pure men, fit to stand with Root and 
Parker, and of the 47 perfect patriots only 4 are Democrats. 
All of the remaining 350 Members of Congress, or more, are 
subjected to poisoned-gas attacks from this “league” through 
the public press. 








CONGRESS DOES NOT REPOTT TO WALL STREET. 


carried by the Root-Parker Wall Street patriots, because he | 
and all the rest of the Missouri delegation fail in the “ acid 
test’ which has been published far and wide by a sensational | 
press, Neither can the league’s tin cross be tied on Leaders | 
KITCHIN nor MANN, nor LENROooT, nor Moore, nor DENT, nor 
Dies, nor ForpNey, nor FirzGerAtp, nor Foster; they do not 
measure up with patriots Root and Parker. The Wall Street 
published blacklist includes Rarney and Doresus, official bell 
weathers; and Sisson and Streruens, of Mississippi; and SHat- 
LENBERGER and STEPHENS, of Nebraska; and CAMPBELL, of Kap- 
sas. Ferris and Frss, our national chairmen, are both un- 
patriotic according to Wall Street profiteers, who include also 
in the procribed list Kircuin, and Kann, and Kent, and Kin- | 
KAD, and Krerrner, and Kreatine, and Knutson, and Kina, and | 
KINCHELOE. LEVER and HAuGEN get the hook. Moon is under 
a cloud, CHurcn can not get across, and Crosser gets nowhere. 
What is in a name when Goop is in bad, DootirrLte does too 
much, Wise belies his name, SterLine is spurious, Rveey off 
color, and GREENE, BrowNr, WHITE, and BLAcK are termed yel- 
low by the Root-Parker Wall Street patriots? [Laughter. } 
Judges Crisp, Byrns and Byrnes and BuRNETT ure roasted 
to a turn, while CANDLER, of the Tombigbee; both Hu ts, of 
Tennessee and Towa; hard-hitting Huppreston, LANGLEY, 
MEEKER, Decker, Dyer, RopeNnberG, and Reavis, all patriotic 
orators and statesmen ; and GARRETT, SAUNDERS, STAFFORD, Sirs, 
Towner, TEMPLE, and Escu, parliamentarians and efficient legis- 
lators of recognized fame, with 300 other Representatives in | 
Congress, all fall by the wayside in their Americanism. 


Our honored Speaker, CHAmp CLARK, can not wear the cross 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
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According to the Root-Parker Insecurity League of Wall 
Street, the only State with a perfect loyalty record is Rhode 
Island, the smallest. All the remaining 47 States are “ disloyal,” 
according to this arrogant league. [Laughter.}] Wyoming is 
wrong 75 per cent, according to these tin-cross patriots, because, 
in their opinion, Monpetr, the whole delegation, is three-fourths 
imperfect. Nevada is 50-50 American because of Representa- 
tive Roperts, and Texas as 66.67 per cent, or almost exactly 
two-thirds, bad. Missouri, the home of our distinguished 
Speaker, is rated 50-50 per cent disloyal by Root and Parker, 
and Pennsylvania is mathematically 31.94 per cent un-Americun. 
California, the home of Kaun, gets the bad rating of 43.86 
per cent; Colorado, the home of Kratine, is 78.12 below loyalty 
freezing point [laughter]; and Wisconsin is 70 per cent under 
par. North Crrolina, with Wess, Smarr, and Krrcnrn, is found 


| to be 56.25 per cent unpatriotic, and Iowa, that gave to her 


country many of the famous Rainbow Division, is precisely 
64.77 per cent disloyal. New York, the home of the only Root 
and only Parker and only “ Security ” League, is 150,000 per 
cent bad and hopeless, because that figure represents Hylan’s 
” fight made against him by 
the Root-Parker league. [Laughter. ] New York’s batting 
average in Washington, when removed from Root and Parker's 
patriotic influence, is fixed at only 15.11 per cerft disloyal 

North Dakota is rated as 79.16 per cent hopeless, while In- 
diana, the migratory home of Marshall, Vice President and patri- 
otic exemplar, is knocked down as a cheap patriotic substitute at 
52.88 per cent of the real thing. Illinois hits the cellar stairs 
with all of its 27 Representatives excepting Foss, but includins 
CANNON, MADDEN, and MANN, and assays 39.81 per cent dis- 
loyal; and Ohio, the State of Presidents Hayes, Garfield, and 
MeKinley, and of Gen. SHERWoop, Garp and LoneworrH 
plastered over by the Root-Parker league with 55.67 per cent 
disloyalty mud. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FREAR. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. PLATT. There is no disloyalty in the charge 
Security League. 

Mr. FREAR. When they figure up the percentage of loyalty 
and Americanism there is a distinct charge of disloyalty, and 
New York is one of the worst, measured by the result of Hylan’s 
election when he under the Root-Parker League. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

These are the official figures given to the press of the 
to our allies, and to the Kaiser by the Wall Street profiteering 
By careful computation they have ascertained only 
47 Congressmen are fit company for a league that indicts the 
House of Representatives and all the States excepting Rhode 
Island. 


snowed 


eountry, 


WALL STREET LEAGUE ENTERS WISCONSIN PRIMARIES, 


The league’s activities were felt in the recent Wisconsin 
double 
cross from the league instead of the tin article, and less than 
200 votes out of approximately 20,000 votes cast in each of the 
three Cistricts spelt defeat in each case. In other words, be- 
tween 49 and 50 per cent of the voters in thre 
tricts, whose boys were yet fighting near Chateau-Thierry, gave 
their support to my colleagues—Coorrer, Ne_son, and Cary— 
but the Root and Parker poison was enough to deceive and de- 
feat them. Three-cornered fights were i | 
but where thousands of Democrats were 


Wisconsin dis- 


usly interpreted, 





leagues at home and abroad to help defeat my colleagues in Ke- 


publican primaries, the result is easily explained In Mr. NEt- 
son’s district and in others not 10 per cent of the Der 
vote was saved with which to qualify the Democratic car 
because all participated in Republican primaries 





A brief word regarding the harvest of hate fostered and 
garnered by the political and business patriots who thus seek 
to determine the loyalty and Americanism of Congress and of 
the country, measured by their own yardstick With head- 
quarters in New York City, they were whippec out of their 
boots while trying to defeat Hylan in a Democratic serap on ti 
“loyalty ” issue. He won out by 150,000 majority, althongh 
$2,000,000 was spent to defeat him, and practically every New 
York paper opposed him. The next league fight was against 
LeNroor in the Wisconsin senatorial election. Although sided 
by the Democratic administration, the verdict went to Lenroo 
by a people who are as patriotic as any in the country. In the 
Minnesota primaries four Members were marked for defeat, but 
when returns came in it was discovered VAN Dyker, a Democrat, 
had been unopposed ; two Republicans, Davis and Knutson, won 
out overwhelmingly against their “loyalty” opponents by a 
combined plurality of 18,000; and the fourth Member was de- 
feated in a many-cornered fight. Iowa returned every man who 
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ically stuck on the job at Washington, and thus gave his de- 
tractors 2 clear field. 

In Nebraska with a 75 per cent disloyal insecurity league esti- 
mate no opposition could be aroused and all Members were re- 
turned, so far as the “loyalty” issue was concerned. In Wis- 
consin three Members were unopposed, three were renominated 
over three security league perfect patriots, and three were de- 
feated by close votes, running from 79 to 180, or less than one- 
half of 1 per cent of the vote cast. 

In Illinois all of the Representatives proscribed by the Wall 
Street tin-cross decorators won renominations. The only one 
who failed was a solitary Member the insecurity league ap- 
proved. I have made no effort to present a list of those who 
have been renominated over the dishonest and wickedly false 
issue which attracted political profiteers in many districts, but 
it is safe to say that 90 per cent of the proscribed Members are 
renominated. The country repudiated the infamous charge of 
disloyalty, but such libelous charges can not be made without 
corresponding responsibilities. 

What the country has a right to know is why the Root-Parker 
political patriots of New York made these charges and why 
they failed to oppose leading Democratic Congressmen like 
KITCHIN and SHERWOOD and VAN Dyke, who voted against war, 
and yet struck at Lenroor’s loyalty. They attacked Lenroor in 
the senatorial campaign with bitter and malicious falsehoods 
and dishonest half truths, but now sheathe their poisoned ar- 
rows when Ford runs for Democratic Senator in Michigan with 
the President’s approval. Yet Ford was the leader of the 
pacifists before war was declared. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. For a question. 

Mr. MEEKER. I have written the Security League asking 
them why socialism is rampant in New York and dead in Mis- 
souri. Can the gentleman explain that? 

Mr. FREAR. These men in New York are making socialism 
popular by reason of their own arrogance. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

The political patriots violently assailed my colleague, Mr. 
Coorer, with his 26 years of honorable legislative service, as 
he related to the House last week, and yet the public slanderers 
remained silent as to Mr. KircHin, who happens to be equally 
distinguished and equally proscribed, but is a Democrat. 

They fired all their heavy artillery at my colleague Mr. NrEt- 
SON, Who has two sons in service, and they sent a cloud of 
poisoned gas into my own district when my only son was yet 
under fire with the Thirty-second Division near Chateau- 
Thierry. Yet these political patriots and purveyors of slander 
nade no move to defeat VAN Dyke, a good Democrat, across 
the river from my district in Minnesota, although his votes 
were cast with mine, and Minnesota was published by these 
libelers of States as being 63.75 per cent disloyal. 

I am not criticizing those of the opposite party who escape 
the direct attacks of the poison-gas profiteers with headquarters 
in New York aad branch offices in Milwaukee and elsewhere. 
My Democratic friends are as loyal as Root or Parker, even 
though only three Democrats of the House are recommended 
for the insecurity league’s cross. But I eall attention to 
the fact that these New York superpatriots dare not oppose 
Ford, KircHin, SHERWOOD, VAN Dykg, or others, because if so 
the administration would tear off their hypocritical masks. So 
they expect to snipe away in close Republican districts of the 
North in November and parade their efforts while posing in the 
limelight. An adjunct of Democracy in Wisconsin, Indiana, 
New Hampshire, New York, Maine, Minnesota, and throughout 
the North, their poisoned-gas machines appear to be spiked 
against Democrats, North or South. No political post-mortem 
is here proposed, but the approaching general election fixes at- 
tention on the methods of these Wall Street patriots who are 
now aiding the administration’s efforts to capture the next 
Senate and House. 

Mr. BURNETT. I believe that President Taft is one of the 
several vice presidents of the Security League. 

Mr. FREAR. No; his name is not mentioned. The gentle- 
man from Alabama and I are rated by the Root and Parker 
crowd as un-American, with 350 other Members of Congress. 
There is no polities in this; they reject all excepting 43 Repub- 
licans and 4 Democrats. I ask to investigate these investigators 
and promise interesting results. 

They seek, apparently, to divide Republicans in the North 
and next to defeat the nominees. No opposition occurs in the 
South. Poison-gas attacks are made under a “loyalty ” cloak, 
and as an evidence of the method of base misrepresentation 
put forth in Wisconsin—too late for reply—I offer a malicious 
folder, similar to that put forth in many other districts, circu- 
luted in my own district a week before the primary, entitled 


——— 
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“FP reEAR’s record in Congress.” The people of the district re- 
pudiated the folder and its authors by an overwhelming vote, 
but that in no way affects the necessity for exposing its half 
truths and general falsity, which are a fair sample of attacks 
in other districts. 


FALSE CHARGES AGAINST FREAR’S RECORD IN CONGRESS. 


The first charge reads, “An abuse of the franking privilege.” 
This charge, also made in other districts, is based upon a brief 
four-page statement when defending my legislative record and 
exposing my detractors. A few men met in my district, in- 
spired by the Root-Parker type of patriots, and, acting under a 
hypocritical cloak of superloyalty, criticized my votes in Con- 
gress. The same charge was repeated by two or three papers 
of the district. Compelled to remain in Washington because 
of official duties here, the only way to acquaint my constituents 
with the falsity of charges against my record was by giving an 
immediate and correct statement of facts in reply. No intelli- 
gent critic questions this personal right and privilege or that 
the leave to print was properly granted by the House, as in 
thousands of cases, or the rule under which granted. Time has 
been generously given me by the House in debates and general 
discussion, but where 400 Members are equally entitled to the 
floor, limited time necessitated the rule for extending remarks 
in matters of similar character. ‘ 

The remarks were printed at my own expense and sent out 
as all other remarks are sent. Only petty dishonest opposition 
would misrepresent the parliamentary practice or House rule or 
fact that I fully complied with all, as shown by the record. I 
have endeavored to actively help in saving a hundred million dol- 
lars or more through the defeat or reduction of wasteful bills in 
Congress, and no honest critic believes I would seek to save a few 
dollars postage in sending out matter not strictly frankable, If 
so, the remedy is plain by presenting the matter to the House. 

Two or three petty newspapers have repeated the false charge 
about franking privileges by Congressmen. Our constituents 
have a right to know our attitude on public questions and na- 
tional legislation, but I do not care to defend a wise law or proper 
practice at this time. I do desire to call attention to the fact 
not generally known that newspapers known as “ publications of 
the second class” are carried by the Government through the 
mails free of charge to all subscribers residing in the county, 
where published, under section 433, postal laws. 

Without that privilege thousands of weekly papers would be 
compelled to suspend, because their subscribers would not pay 
the additional postage. The average small weekly probably. 
averages 52,000 copies annually which are carried in the mails 
free of charge throughout the year. This loss or expense to the 
Government contributes largely toward the $70,000,000 annual 
shortage in second-class postage revenues, 

Carriage at expense of the Government of these papers must 
be justified, if at all, on grounds of educational value: but con- 
stant misrepresentation and slanders week after week by un- 
scrupulous scribblers, in papers carried free by the Government, 
is neither educational nor just to the people. When such men 
question the franking privilege given Congress and yet owe their 
own livelihood to free carriage daily or weekly by the Govern- 
ment of their papers, their dishonesty and hypocrisy merit 
public contempt. 

The “ first” charge contained in the folder on the war record 
is that I voted against the McLemore resolution in 1916, long 
before war was declared, KircHrn, MANN, CANNON, LENROOT, 
and 138 other patriotic Members voted against tabling the reso- 
lution. Gray, KEATING, KENT, and other Democrats so voted 
and were praised and supported by the President, who yet bit- 
terly criticized LeNroor for voting the same way. That vote was 
east back in 1916, and later that same year I was elected by 14,- 
000 majority. The charge as made is a deliberate, dishonest 
effort to misrepresent the character of the resolution, the effect 
of the vote, and the purpose of those so voting. 

The “ fourth ” charge, that I voted against war, again includes 
Leader Kitcutn, Gen. SHERWOOD, VAN Dyke, and other Demo- 
erats and Republicans who had no opposition in the recent pri- 
maries. Washington, Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson, Lloyd-George, 
and other national leaders of this and other countries could be 
equally assailed if this charge is tenable and would be debarred 
from wearing the Root-Parker cross of tin. Henry Ford, leader 
of the pacifists, now finds Executive approval, although his pre- 
war record was based on financing peace measures to prevent 
war. These facts are concealed and the charge is willfully dis- 
torted. 

The “fifth” charge, that “Frear voted against conscrip- 
tion,” is unqualifiedly false. With Speaker CLark, Leader 
KITCHIN, and over a hundred other Members, I voted to permit 
volunteering, but the provision recommended by the committee 
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gave the President power to conscript if he found it necessary 
to do so. I voted for the amended conscription bill after the vol- 
unteer provision was stricken out, and voted for the completed 
pill. This libel is continuously reiterated by Security League 
slanderers in the name of “ patriotism.” 

The “ninth” charge says that “ Frear led the fight to elimi- 
nate the nitrate provision, a most important measure.” The last 
part of the statement again is willfully false and mendacious. 

I am here credited with leading the fight against the Muscle 
Shoals $20,000,000 private water-power joker contained in a bill 
before the war. The purpose of the fight was to prevent an 
enormous steal from the Federal Treasury under a false pre- 
tense, and the entire Congress, House and Senate, was equally 
responsible for results because, when the fraud was exposed, it 
was stricken from the bill and kept out by both the Houses of 
Congress. Instead of receiving credit for preventing the steal, 
these profiteering patriots in New York and Wisconsin abuse me. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The gentleman understands that only 
within the last few weeks the War Department has declared that 
ihe dam at Muscle Shoals is a nonessential and ordered work 
suspended during the course of the war. 


Mr. FREAR. I thank the gentleman; he really led in the 
last fight against the Muscle Shoals proposition this session, 


although both of us voted for the proposition rather than be put 
in the light of voting against a war measure. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. We voted for every measure for making 
nitrates, but we voted against establishing a water-power site 
that we knew could not be used within four years. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman from Ohio is correct. 

The same lying folder next says of charges in court made 
aeainst L. B. Nagler: 

Mr. FreAr testified that Nagler’s reputation for loyalty was good. 
The jury did not agree with Mr. FrEAR’s idea of loyalty and promptly 
found Mr. Nagler guilty. 

Again the cowardly authors of the folder sought to prejudice 
minds at the eleventh hour by a malicious lie uttered know- 
ingly, too late for reply. The undisputed facts are that the Fed- 
eral court subpcenaed Justice Owen, of the State supreme court, 
Secretary of State Hull, State Treasurer Johnson, and myself 


to testify regarding Mr. Nagler’s reputation “prior to the 
charges contained in the indictment.” Mr. Nagler had been 


assistant secretary of state under three secretaries for a period 
covering many years, and all testified his reputation was good 
nat the time covered by the question so far as known. I was 
singled out by a blackmailing folder that unsuccessfully sought 
to prejudice votes as to my loyalty by misrepresenting my testi- 
mony. This was done in the name of “patriotism.” Other 
false charges in the folder and half truths issued at the last 
moment and circulated by my opponents through the district 
were too late to answer. In the primary the voters repudiated 
the folder and the character assassins who helped in its circula- 
tion, and I carried seven out of the nine counties with over 4,000 
plurality over my nearest opponent, with a good vote over all, 
and received the largest indorsement. ever given by my home 
county in all my years of public life. I am content with the 
verdict. 

My reply to poisoned-gas attacks is that since the declaration 
of war I have voted for every measure passed by Congress, over 
100 in number, for the prosecution of the war, and shall con- 
tinue to do so. My Americanism may be measured by the fact 
that my father, his father before him, my only son, and I have 
each worn Uncle Sam’s uniform in actual service, and I am 
ready to do so again if need be. Political and business war 
profiteers may misrepresent, and powerful organizations acting 
under a cloak of “loyalty” may deceive, but Congress and the 
States will not be made the creatures of any Root-Parker 
league so long as the people rule. 

Mr, Speaker, I have no desire to revamp issues when once de- 
cided, but, while I have no fears personally of the result in 
November, I can not remain silent when the poison-gas brigade 
in New York, Milwaukee, and in my own district assails my 
Americanism. : 

Loyalty to our country is universal with men on both sides 
of the aisle in this House, and some of the kindest words of en- 
couragement that have come to me since the Wisconsin primary 
are from Democratic friends. We are united in the effort to 
win the war, and all are supporting the President in that resolve. 
Efforts to revive the Kaiser bugaboo will mislead no one, be- 
cause at the present moment the Kaiser is kept busy with other 
pressing matters over there and can not be worked overtime over 
here for the coming elections. Lip patriots and poison-gas 
leagues have no place in polities at this time. After the war is 
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over the greatest legislative problems that have confronted the 
country for a half century must be decided. The people will 
register their will in November based upon the political, eco- 
nomic, and constructive recurds of mer and of parties, and they 
know that a united Congress and country will support the war co 
a victorious conclusion, for in that purpose there can be no 
division. [Applause.] 





APPENDIX. 


Bearing on the loyalty of and substantial service rendered 
by Congress, I submit the estimate of two distinguished states- 
men—one the President of the United States; the other a man 
who came near reaching that same goal, but who is equally great 
as the able Presiding Officer of the House of Representatives of 
the United States. 

PRESIDENT WILSON'S STATEMENT, 

The Sixty-fifth Congress, now adjourning, deserves the gratitude and 
mppreciation of a people whose will and purpose I believe it has faith- 
fully expressed. One can not examine the record of its action witiout 
being impressed by its completeness, its courage, and its full comprehen- 
sion of a great task. The needs of the Army and the Nayv have been 
met in a way that assures the effectiveness of American arms, and the 
war-making branch of the Government Fas been abundantly equipped 
with the powers that were necessary to make the action of the Nation 
effective. 

I believe that it has also in equal degree, and as far as possible in the 
face of war, safeguarded the rights of the people afd kept in mind the 
consideration of social justice, so often obscured in the hasty readjust- 
ments of such a crisis. 7 

It seems to me that the work of this remarkable session has not oniy 
been done thoroughly, but that it has also been done with the utmost 
dispatch possible in the circumstances or consistent with a full consiri- 
eration of the exceedingly critical matters dealt with. Best of all, it 
has left no doubt as to the spirit and determination of the country, but 
has affirmed them as loyally and as emphatically as our fine soldiers 
will affirm them on the firing line. 

SPEAKER CLARK’S STATEMENT TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, I congratulate you on the 
ending of the most important session of Congress in the history of the 
Republic. The amount of business that we have transacted is_abso- 
lutely amazing and stupendous. I th‘nk every Member of this House 
has contributed all that was in him to the support of the Government 
cf the United States in this great emergency. So far as I have been able 
to observe—and I have observed very closely—-partisan politics have 
been temporarily banished from this House. , ; : 

I think every man has given the utmost of patriotism to his service 
here. I doubt very much whether any other Congress from now until 
the day of judgment will ever vote as much money in one session as we 
have voted; I hope not. Every dollar that the departments have asked, 
or the President has made it appear they needed, they have got, and the 
Sixty-fifth Congress has deserved well of the country. 

THE JUDGES AND THEIR INSPIRATION. 

Eight measures to determine the loyalty of Congressmen and 
of the States, used by the defender of Boss Tweed, and a dis- 
credited presidential aspirant who ran on a party platform in 
1904 favoring a “reduction of the Army.” No. 1. Tabling the 
McLemore resolution, March 7, 1916. No. 2. Kahn amendment 
to the committee Army bill, April 18, 1916. No. 3. Brandecee 
Senate amendment to the Army bill, April 18, 1916. No. 4. Pro- 
viding for a volunteer reserve under Federal control. April 15, 
1916. No. 5. To recommit naval bill, June 2, 1916. No. 6 
Amendment as to American ships carrying arms or ammuni- 
tion—all before war. No. 7. Declaration of War, April 5, 1917. 
No. 8. Kahn amendment on conscription, April 23, 1917. 


av, 


THE INSOLENT QUESTIONNAIRE. 

The “ Security ” League gets whatever standing it 
tained from its two “ honorary presidents.” Its “ congressional 
committee chairman,” who finds Chairmen Ferris and F: 
lacking in Americanism, speaking for patriots Root and Parker, 
Says to every candidate for Congress, the questionnaire will 
be given “ country-wide publicity,” thanks to a security-league 
controlled press that has lampooned Congress in the past and is 
confidently expected to continue that task of “ patriotism.” 


has ob- 


Ss 


[Elihu Root, honorary president; Alton B. Parker, honorary vice- 
president; Charles E. Lydecker, president; Henry L. West, executive 
secretary. Telephone, Murray [ill 9145.] 

THe NATIONAL Security Leacve (Inc.), 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE, 
New York, September is, 1918, 
Dear Sir: We take the liberty of handing you inclosed two blank 


forms of a “ questionnaire’ which is being submitted to every official 
candidate for Congress and to which we trust you will reply in 
course, 

In sending this to you it is proper that we should explain that the 
work of this committee is a strictly nonpartisan endeavor to assist in 
the election to Congress of candidates whose Americanism is unques- 
tioned and who possess the character, ability, and capacity that qual- 
ify them for the office. 


due 


This committee dves not set itself up as a judge of candidates Its 
scope is merely to record and publish facts and to do so according to 
well-defined principles and rules from which there will be no deviation 


in favor of or against any individual or of any party. 
A digest of the replies to the “‘questionnaire "’ 
wide publicity 
Very truly, yours, 


will be given country- 


Cuas. D. OrtTu 
Chairman Congressional Committee. 
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[Blihu Root, honorary 
dent ; 
tary 


resident ; Alton B. Parker, honorary vice presi- 
Charles E. Lydecker, president ; Henry L. West, executive secre- 
Telephone, Murray Hill 9145.] 
THE NATIONAL Security Leacus (INC.), 
19 West Forty-fourth Street, New York. 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE (CHARLES D. OrTH, CHAIRMAN). 
QUESTIONNAIRE. 

The work of this committee is strictly nonpartisan. 

This questionnaire is being addressed to the nominees to Congress of 
every party. The replies will be carefully examined and compiled for 
publication. j 

Two blanks are sent to enable candidates to preserve a copy of their 
reply. 

If replies are not received within a period equal to mail time plus 10 
days, it will be regarded as a declination to respond, in which case the 
committee will send copies of the questionnaire to friends and opponents 
of the candidate for the purpose of securing the best available data. 


1. Name, 

2. Residence address, 
4. Dusiness address. 
4. Present occupation. 


». Occupations for the past 15 years. 
i. What public offices previously held? 


- 
‘. 


(a) What has been the candidate's position since July, 1914, on 
preparedness ? 

(b) In what way is the candidate directly on record as expressing 
these views? 

(c) Is the candidate’s present position the same as given in answer 
to (a)? 

8. (a) What was the candidate's viewpoint about the United States 
entering the war prior to the declaration of war, April 5, 1917? 

(b) What record exists embodying these views? 

(c) Have the candidate’s views since changed regarding the partici- 
pation of the United States in the war? 

9. Will the candidate pledge himself to be an advocate of peace with 
victory—by which is meant a vigorous prosecution of the war until Ger- 
many, Austria, and Turkey concede the claims of the allies? 

10. By what achievements in politics, business, or professional life 
a ae candidate demonstrated his ability to cope with the problems of 
the Nation? 

11. What other views or policies regarding the war and reconstruc- 
iion does the candidate advocate? 

Piease reply to questions 1 to 6 in the spaces provided above. 

Replies to questions 7 to 11 should be made in the blank spaces on 
pages 2, 3, and 4; please number each reply to correspond to the ques- 
tion, 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE ‘‘ LEAGUE.” 

A congressional investigation of membership of the ‘“ Root- 
Parker league,” its contributors, contributions, and expenditures, 
will disclose the truth or falsity of an oft-repeated statement that 
the league is financed by war profiteers, including especially 
munition makers, and that the object of attacks is not related to 
patriotism. 

The purpose of the resolution introduced, primarily, is to ascer- 
tain whether charges made by the league, that would be crimi- 
nal if made against the President, and grounds of impeachment 
if made against the Supreme Court, are not equally grounds of 
contempt when made against a coordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment by an ex-United States Republican Senator and a dis- 
appointed Democratic politician, whose own past records would 
be of service in determining purity of intentions. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
unanimous consent to address the House 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to read a letter 
which I received this morning from an esteemed constituent. 
It is as follows: 


Massachusetts asks 
for three minutes. 


NortH ADAMS, MASS., September 20, 1918. 
HIon. ALLEN T, TrREADWAY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


HONORABLE Dear Sir: Inclosed you will find circular and letter to 
me from the Review of Reviews Co., seeking subscription for the 
magazine, and offering 2,000 Questions and Answers About the War 
as a premium. I understand that this book is full of German prop- 
uganda; and if it is so, why does not the Government suppress such 
work, which is conducted through the mail? 

Yours, truly, 


The cireular letter from the magazine Review of Reviews 
contains an extract from the volume. It contains an indorse- 
ment by Mr. George Creel, the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Information, of the volume which, I understand, later 
he found it wise to withdraw. But be that as it may, it seems 
to me such a propaganda as this ought to be called to the at- 
tention of the proper postal authorities in order that our 
mail shall not be used for such purposes. I submit the letter 
I have received for the purpose of calling it to the attention 
of the department in this way. 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman give us the date of the 
letter? 

Mr. TREADWAY. September 20. 

Mr. DECKER. I mean of the circular. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It has no date; it bears the postmark of 
New York. The envelope contains the question, “ Did the Ger- 


mans warn the passengers on the Lusitania?” a very inappro- 
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priate question to attract the attention of persons receiving it 
in the mail. 

Mr. DECKER. I would like to state for the gentleman’s 
benefit that at least two weeks ago the Review of Reviews 
stopped the publication of that book, and that fact has been 
announced in all the newspapers of the country. The Goy- 
ernment stopped it at least two weeks ago. 

Mr. TREADWAY. ‘The publication of the book may have 
been stopped; I know nothing as to that, but it is being 
circulated at the present time, and evidence is submitted here 
to that effect. 

Mr. DECKER. I would state with due respect that that 
is the reason I wanted the gentleman to state the date of the 
letter. I think the gentleman has been sent a letter at least 
two weeks old. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I doubt that, but if it is two weeks old, 
it is the fault of the Post Office Department in not dating their 
mail when they stamp it. This bears the postmark of New 
York City, and if the envelope is not new, it certainly ought to 
show when it was put in the mail by the Review of Reviews. 
The Post Office Department is at fault in allowing the circu- 
lation of such a publication at any time. It is my opinion that 
my constituent sent me the circular as soon as he received it. 


TRADE-MARKS 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit a unanimous- 
consent request to have a rereference of the bill (S. 4889) 
from the Committee on Patents to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. I made this request once before. This 
is a department bill and was introduced in the Senate and also 
in the House and was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce in the House and to the Committee on 
Commerce in the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. What is the bill about? 

Mr. SIMS. It is a bill with reference to putting into effect 
provisions of the treaty with respect to trade-marks and patents 
in South American countries. The gentleman from New York, 
chairman of the Committee on Patents [Mr. Cuartes B. 
SmitH], is present. I have spoken to him about the matter, 
and he has no objection to this request. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the gentleman 
from New York make a statement in respect to the matter. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, this bill was orig- 
inally introduced by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] 
and was referred (9 the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. That committee considered the bill for some time. 
The bill was passed by the Senate, and it was sent te his com- 
mittee. Under the circumstances, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Patents, I have no objection to having the Senate 
bill sent to the same committee, which has considered an iden- 
tical House bill. 

The SPEAKER. 


AND COMMERCIAL NAMES, 


Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. GOOD. To submit a unanimous-consent request. I ask 
unanimous censent that I may have the privilege of addressing 
the House to-morrow for 20 minutes immediately after the read- 
ing of the Journal. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request, that I 
may have 20 minutes after the gentleman from Iowa _ to- 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks leave to ad- 
dress the House for 20 minutes after the reading of the Journal 
and the cleaning up of business on the Speaker’s table. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, if it 
is in order, we want to take up the emergency power bill. There 
has already been a rule reported, and I do not want to make a 
unanimous-consent agreement 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to this request? 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there is another bill that has a privileged status coming up be- 
fore the power bill. The rule is ready, so I serve notice on 
the gentleman—— 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. SIMS. I object, if it delays either one of these bills, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not make a conditional 
objection. It is either yes or no. 

Mr. SIMS. Then I object, for the first time in my life. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee objects. ‘The 
gentleman from Alabama wanted to speak after the speech of 
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the gentleman from Towa, and of the gentleman from Towa can 
not get to speak the gentleman from Alabama 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request if the 
gentlemen want to take up this legislation. I just wanted an 
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opportunity to reply to what the gentleman from Iowa might | 


say if he spoke. 

Mr. GOOD. 
contributions. 

The SPEAKER, 
objected to, 

Mr. GOOD. 

Mr. SIMS. 
action on this bill. 
speaking. . 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman will lose more than 20 minutes 
ou the other bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I object, then. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri objects. 

Mr. DYER. I object to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama and also to that of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama has not pre- 
ferred any request and that is surplusage. 

Mr. DYER. Then I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri with- 
draw his objection? 

Mr. DYER. I withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Towa speaking? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I object, and I am going to stand 
hitebed to it. 


I desire to speak on the subject of campaign 


May I ask who objected to the request? 


STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi... Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11945) with Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. 


on the state of the Union for the consideration of the Senate 
nmendments to the bill (CH. R. 11945). 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 
Want to arrive, if I can, at some agreement with reference to 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the title of the bill fir: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (H. R. 11945) to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry 
out, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the 


The gentleman's request has already been | 


I objected solely on the ground it would defer | 
I have no other objection to the gentleman | 
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minute ago; and with some speakers to-morrow, in order to ex- 
pedite the passage of this bill—— 

Mr. LEVER. I suggest to the genileman from Iowa that this 
side has very little requests for time; most of it comes from the 
other side. It seems to me that we might get along with an 
hour and a half. What does the gentleman think of an hour and 
a half; will that be sufficient? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have requesis for more than two hours, 
and I think they are entitled to it. I do not think we could get 
through with any shorter time. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think the genileman will expedite the pas- 
sage of his bill by allowing liberal time for debate. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The gentleman ought to find out who is 
for and against and divide the time that way. ‘This is a matter 
we are all interested in. This side and that side the gentleman 
says is trying to divide the time. What does the gentleman 
mean by that? 

Mr. HAUGEN. 





There are a number of questions involved. I 


| take it Members will be for a number of amendments and 
| against others, and that it will be impossible to divide the time 
| in that way, but we ought to give sufficient time. 


The gentleman from Mississippi moves that | 
tle House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House | 


And pending that motion I | 


act entitled “An act to provide further for the national security and | 


defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of 
agricultural products.” 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Iowa what he suggests in reference to general debate 
on these amendments? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, we have several requests, and 
we think we should have an hour and a half on this side, at 
least. The requests are coming in pretty rapidly here, and I 
think we had better have at least two hours on this side. 

Mr, CANDLER of Mississippi. It looks to medike we ought 
io get along with an hour on a side in reference to this matter 
in general debate. There are a good many amendments to be 
considered. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object-—— 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I have not preferred a re- 
quest; We are trying to arrive at something on which to base 
a request for time. 

Mr. KAHN. I understand that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not made any request; 
he is trying to make a request. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 
upon which to make the request. 

the SPEAKER. What is the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. In order that we may get some 
basis to arrive at, I will suggest an hour on a side. 

Mr. SABATH., What do I understand by an hour on a side? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. An hour on this side and an 
hour on that side for the purpose of general debaie. 

Mr, SABATH. Where will we on this side who are opposed 
to the bill receive our time? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 
of you gentlemen on this side. 

Mi. SABATH. We are against the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. We have a number of gentlemen on this side 
who desire time, and they would have to be cut down consid- 
crably. The gentleman is aware of what took place here a 


{ was trying to get some basis 


We will endeavor to take care 


Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois he has 
ix mind one amendment of the Senate, but there are thirty-odd 
amendments there. ¢ 

Mr. GALLAGHER. That is the mest important amendment 
that I have in mind. 

Mr. SABATH. You mean the confiscation amendment? 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentieman any request to make. All 
of this talk is out of order. 

Mr. LEVER. I suggest to the gentleman from Towa that we 
take an hour and a half on a side. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I ean not possibly get through with that. 
If I can get through with two hours, that is the very best IL 
can do. 

Mr. CANNON. 
five-minute rule? 
Mr. LEVER. 
five-minute rule. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there are many important Senate amendments to this bill, as the 
gentleman has just suggested. The debate will apply to some 
extent to a number of those amendments. The prohibition 
amendment is a very important one, but there are other amend- 
ments to the bill that gentlemen desire to discuss, and altogether 
they will take a considerable amount of time, and I am sure 
that at least two hours will be needed on this side of the Hall 
by gentlemen for and against it. 

I assume, of course, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HavcGen], 
if he has charge of the time, will divide the time equitably 
and fair on this side, as I am sure it will be so divided on that 
side. Two hours on a side, or at least two hours on this side, is 
about the least time in which the matter could be disposed of. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Will it be largely confined to 
the amendments to this bill or to other matters? 

Mr. MONDELL. Altogether to this bill. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, then I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate be fixed at four hours, 
two hours to be controlled by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HAUGEN] and two hours to be controlled by myself on this side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Canp- 
LER] asks unanimous consent that general debate be confined to 
four hours, two hours to be controlled by himself and two hours 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havcen]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to know if part of the two hours to be controlled by 
the gentleman-from Mississippi [Mr. Canprer] will be divided 
among those who are opposed to some of the amendments in 
the bill? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. It will be divided equitably 
in consideration of the number of amendments that are pending. 
As stated by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] 
awhile ago, there are thirty and odd amendments here. We 
ean not allot any great part of the time to the discussion of one 
amendment when there are a great many other amendments. 

Mr. SABATH. I appreciate that. Nevertheless, there is one 
amendment which is of great importance, which attempts to 
eliminate and confiscate millions and millions of dollars worth of 
property. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman fom South Carolina [Mr. Lever] for 
four hours general debate, two hours on a side? 

Mr. DYER. Unless I can obtain some information from the 
gentleman from Iowan jMr. Havucen], I shall be compelled to 
object. 


Do you propose to have some debate under the 


[It would be in order to have debate under the 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri objects. The 
question is on going into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
aye » seemed to I ave it. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 109, noes 11. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. aker, I make the point there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. 





spe 


Speaker, I make the point of no 


quorum. 


The SPEAKER. 
York, 


from New 
there is none. 
The 


in favor of 
the 


* vea,” 


Doorkeeper 
will notify the absentees, and the ¢ 


make 


will close 


Two gentlemen, 


the doors, 


the 


one from Missouri 
the point of no quorum, 


Sergeant at Arms 
Nerk will call the roll. 
going into the Committee of the Whole 
state of the Union will, as their 
and those opposed will answer “ nay. 


The question was taken; and there were—yens 257, nays 


answered “ present ” 1, 


Ale xander 
Almon 
Anderson 
Ashbrook 
Austin 
Ayr s 

aer 
fankhead 
tarnhart 
»e ake ‘Ss 
Deshlin 
Diack 
Blackmon 
Biand, Ind, 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 
Booher 
BRorland 
Lowers 
Brand 
Lrodbeck 
Lrowne 
Brumbaugh 
Buchanan 
Lurnett 
Durroughs 
Butler 
Dyrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn, 


It 
I 
Is 
Lb 


Campbell, Kans, 
Candler, Miss, 
Cannon 
Cantrill 

Carlin 

Carter, Mass. 
Carter, Okla. 
Chaneler, Okla. 
Clark, Pa. 
Classon 
Claypool 
Connelly, Kans, 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cox 

Crisp 

Crosser 

Currie, Mich. 


Curry, Cal 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Decker 
Dempsey 
Dent 
Denton 
Dewalt 
Dickinson 
Dill 
Dillon 
Dixon 
Dominick 
Doolittle 
Dowell 
Dunn 
Eagle 
Elliott 


‘aldwell 
‘arew 
‘handler, N. Y. 


‘oady 


ee ee 
< 


not voting 


144, 


YEAS—257 


Ellsworth 
Elston 

Esch 

Evans 
Fairchild, B. L. 
Fairfield 
Farr 
Fields 
Fisher 
Focht 
Fordney 
Foster 


sarrett, Tenn. 


Good 
Goodall 
Gordon 
Gray, Ala. 
Green, lowa 
Greene, Vt. 
Gregg 
Hadley 
Hamilton, 
amlin 
ardy 
arrison, 
astings 


Miss. 


Ho ites sworth 
Huddleston 
Hull, lowa 
Hull, Tenn, 
Igoe 

Ireland 
Jacoway 
James 
Johnson, Ky. 
Juul 
Kearns 
Keating 
Kehoe 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy, 
Key, Ohio 
Kiess, Pa. 
Kincheloe 
King 
Kinkaid 
Kitchin 
Knutson 


lowa 


Mich, 


Kraus 
Larsen 
Lazaro 
Lee, Ga, 
Lesher 
Lever 
Lobeck 
Lufkin 
Lunn 
McArthi 
MecClintic 
McCulloch 
McKenzie 
McKeown 
McLaughlin 
Madden 
Macee 
Mansfield 

M pes 
Martin 
Merritt 
Miller, Minn. 
Miller, Wash. 
Mondell 
Montague 
Moon 
Morgan 
Morin 

Mudd 

Neely 
Nicholls, S. 
Nichols, Mic ib 
Norton 

Oladfic ld 
Oliver, Ala, 
Osborne 
Overmyer 
Overstreet 
Padgett 
Paige 
Parker, N. Y. 
Peters 
Platt 
Porter 
Pou 
Pratt 
Quin 
Rainey, 
Raker 
Ramseyer 
Rayburn 
Reavis 

Reed 

Robbins 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 
Romjue 

Rose 

Rowe 

Rubey 

Rucker 
Senders, Ind. 
Sanders, La. 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanford 


ce Re 


NAYS—29. 


Eagan 
Gallagher 
Hamill 
Haskell 
Kahn 
Longworth 
McAndrews 


McLaughlin, Pa. 
ANSWERED “ 
White, 


McLemore 
Maher 
Meeker 
Moor s, Ind. 
Nolan 
Parker, N. J. 
Rainey, J. W. 
Riordan 


PRESENT "—1, 


Me. 


ees 
1cn 


as follows: 


Saunders, Va. 
Schall 
Scott, lowa 
Scott, Mich. 
Scully 

Sears 

Sells 
Shallenberger 
Sherley 
Sherwood 
Shouse 

Sims 
Sinnott 
Sisson 

Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich, 
Smith, C. B. 
Snell 

Snook 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Steele 
Steenerson 


Stephens Miss, 
Stephens, Nebr. 


Sterling, Pa. 
Strong 
Sumners 
Sweet 
Taylor, Ark, 
Temple 

T hompson 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
‘Towner 
Treadway 
Venable 
Vestal 
Voigt 
Volstead 
Waldow 
Walker 
Walsh 
Wason 
Watkins 
Watson, 
Weaver 
Webb 
Welty 
Wheeler 
White, Ohio 
Williams 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wingo 
Woody: ard 
Wright 


Va. 


Young, N. Dak, 


y oung, Tex. 
Zihiman 


Sabath 
Smith, T. PF, 
Stafford 
Swift 
Tinkham 


and one 
and evidently 


Those | 
House on 
names are called, answer 


Anthony 
Aswell 
Bacharach 
Barkley 
Bell 
Britten 
Browning 
Campbell, Pa, 
Caraway 
Cary 
Church 
Clark, Fla. 
Cleary 
Collier 
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NOT VOTING—144. 


Flood 

Fiynn 

Foss 

Francis 
Fuller, Mass. 
Gallivan 
Gandy 

Gard 
Garland 
Gillett 

Glass 
Godwin, N. C. 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Gould 


Kennedy, 
Kettner 
Kreider 
La Follette 
LaGuardia 
Lang 3 y 
Lea, Cal. 
Lehibach 
Linthicum 
Little 
Littlepage 
London 
Lonergan 
Lundeen 


R. 1, 





Roberts 
Robinson 
Rouse 
Rowland 
Russell 
Scott, Pa: 
Shackleford 
Siegel 
Slayden 
a 

Smal 
Snyder 
Sterling, 11, 
Stevenson 


Connally, Tex. Graham, Ill. McCormick Stiness 


Cooper, W. Va. Graham, Pa. McFadden Sullivan 
Copley Gray, N. J. McKinley Switzer 
Costello Greene, Mass, Mann ‘Tague 
Crago Griest Mason Talbott 
Cramton Griffin Mays Taylor, Colo, 
Dale, N. Y. Hamilton, N. Y. Moore, Pa. Templeton 
Dale, Vt Harrisou, Va. Mott Thomas 
Davis Heaton Nelsen Van Dyke 
Denison Heintz Oliver, N. Y. Vare 

Dies Helvering Olney Vinson 
Dooling liensley O Shaunessy Walton 
Doremus llood Park Ward 


Doughton Tlouston Phelan Watson, Pa, 
Drane lloward Polk Weiling e 
Drukker Ilumphreys Powers Whaley 
Edmonds Husted Price Wilson, Ill, 
Emerson Hutchinson Purnell Winslow 
Estopinal Johnson, 8S. Dak. Ragsdale Wise 
Fairchild, G.W. Johnson, Wash. Ramsey Wood, Ind, 
Ferris Jones Randall Woods, lowa 
Fess Kelley, Mich. Rankin 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Mr. LiIrrLEPAGE with Mr. Cooper of West Virginia. 
Mr. Tatsorr with Mr. BRownNInNe. 

Mr. VAN Dyke with Mr. PURNELL. 

Mr. StaypEeN with Mr. LANGLEY. 

Mr. RANDALL with Mr. Foss. 

Mr. Bett with Mr. WINsLow. 

Mr. Tacvur with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 
Mr. Mauer -vith Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

Mr. Ottver of New York with Mr. Switzer. 
Mr. Date of New York with Mr. Britten. 

Mr. Vinson with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. Lea of California with Mr. McKINLey,. 

Mr. Ferris with Mr. DALe of Vermont. 

Mr. Rosinson with Mr. STINEss., 

Mr. HENSLEY with Miss RANKIN, 

Mr. Lintuicum with Mr. FEss. 

Mr. Humpureys with Mr. Davis. 

Mr. DoveHutTon with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr Gatiivan with Mr. Govurp. 

Mr. ASWELL with Mr. BACHARACH. 

Mr. Estoprnat with Mr. Copley. 

Mr. Kerrner with Mr. Grawam of Tilinois. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY With Mr. GrieEstT. 

Mr. SuLLIVAN with Mr. HvutTcHINson. 

Mr. Cottier with Mr. Strercimne of Illinois. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeener 
will open the doors. The gentleman from Kentucky {Mr. 
JOHNSON] will please take the chair. 


Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
Senate amendments to the bill (H. R. 11945) to enable the Sec- 


retary of Agriculture to carry out. during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled “An act to 


provide further for the national security and defense by stimu. 
lating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agricul« 
tural products.” with Mr. Jonnson of Kentucky in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering 
the Senate amendments to the bill H. R. 11945. The Clerk 
will report the title o* the bill and the Senate amendments in 
their order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. M 
general debate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. as 

A bill (H. R. 11945) to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry 


r. Chairman, I ask for recognition under 


follows: 


out, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the 
act entitled “An act to provide further for the national security and 


defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of 
agricultural products.” 
Mr. LEVER rose. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
from South Carolina 


For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 











1918. 





Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srar- 
ForD] will indulge me for a moment 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will yield to the gentleman for a ques- 
tion—— 

Mr. LEVER. I think we can expedite this thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did the Chair understand that the gen- 
ileman from Wisconsin yielded the floor? 

Mr. STAFFORD. By no means. I yielded for a question. 

Mr. LEVER. It is a little bit more than a question. I am 
satisfied that we can pass this bill this afternoon if we will 
all make up our minds to do it. Personally I have no reason 
for wanting to hurry this matter through, but there are a num- 
ber of gentlemen here who have their primaries on to-morrow, 
who have their reservations bought, and who expect to leave 
here to-night. I have been trying to arrange matters so that 
these could leave the city and yet have an opportunity to vote 
on this important bill. It is my intention to allow the first 
paragraph of this bill to be read and then to move that the 
committee rise, with a view to seeing if we could not reach 
some agreement as to general debate: I am willing, so far 
as I am concerned, and my colleagues on this side are willing, 
that liberal debate shall be had on this bill. So far as I am 
concerned, I am willing that two hours to a side be given. 
That would enable us to finish this bill by half past 6 or 7 
and avoid the difficulty and the jam in which we find ourselves. 
If the gentleman from Wisconsin will permit me to try out that 
procedure I will do so, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to.the original plan 
suggested by the gentleman of having two hours on a side for 
general debate, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER] and one-half to be controlied 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAvuGen]. If the gentle- 
man wishes to move that the committee do now rise, and will 
state that on getting into the House he will move to close de- 
bate in two hours on a side, I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I suggest that unanimous consent be granted 
to my colleague from Iowa [Mr. Goop] for 20 minutes to- 
morrow. 

Mr. LEVER. I will undertake to get, after we get back to 
the House, 20 minutes to-morrow for the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Goon] on the condition that my colleague from Alabama 
[Mr. Herrin] shall have a like amount of time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman move, when we get 
back to the House, to close debate in four hours, two hours on a 
side, or ask it by unanimous consent? 

Mr. LEVER. I will try to get unanimous consent. If I 
can not get it, I will move to close debate in four hours’ time, 
the time to be equally divided. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Ought there not to be included in the gen- 
tleman’s request a motion or provision that the vote be taken 
at 2 certain time? 

Mr. LEVER. That is almost impossible. I have no idea 
that we will have any trouble in getting the five-minute debate. 
I ask unanimous consent that the first section of the bill be read. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 





First amendment, page 2—— 


Mr. STAFFORD. I thought the gentleman was going to 
move to rise. 

Mr. LEVER. We have to read first, 

Mr, STAFFORD. I did not yield the floor for that purpose. 
The status of the parliamentary situation was that I or any 
other Member of the House was entitled to one hour for gen- 
eral debate. 

Mr. LEVER. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. JoHNson of Kentucky, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration Sen- 
ate amendments to the bill (H. R. 11945) to enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to carry out, during the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled “An act to pre- 
vide further for the national security and defense by stimulat- 
ing agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agricultural 
products,” and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 11945; and, 
pending that, I ask unanimous consent that the general debate 
on this bill be limited to four hours, the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. HavuGEN] to control two hours and the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Canprer] to control two hours. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina, pending 
the motion to go into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, asks unanimous consent that general debate 
on these Senate amendments to the bill H. R. 11945 be limited to 
four hours, two hours to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER] and two hours by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Haugen]. Is there objection? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I object, Mr. Speaker. I move that the 
House consume one hour 

Mr. IGOE. I demand the regular order, Mr. Speaker, if 
there is objection made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
LEVER] moves that the general debate on these amendments be 
limited to four hours, two hours to be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa and two hours to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, you can not in- 
clude the control of the time. 

The SPEAKER. No; that is not in it. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LEVER. Now, Mr. Speaker, put the question of going 
into Committee of the Whole. I ask unanimous consent that 
the time fixed shall be divided, two hours to*be controlled by 
the gentleman from Iowa and two hours by the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the four hours agreed upon be divided 
half and half between the gentleman from Mississippi and the 
gentleman from Iowa. Is there objection? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is this general debate to be confined to the 
bill? 

The SPEAKER. There is no rule or agreement in relation 
to it. As it stands it is like any other general debate. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, let me submit another unani- 
mous-consent request in order to save time. I understand the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] desires to address the House 
for 20 minutes to-morrow immediately after reading the Jour- 
nal and clearing up business on the Speaker’s table. I ask 
unanimous consent that after matters are disposed of on the 
Speaker’s desk the gentleman from Iowa may address the 
House for 20 minutes and that the gentieman from Alabama 
{Mr. HerLin] may address the House for 20 minutes if he 
desires. 

The SPEAKER. As soon as these other matters are out of 
the way the Chair will put the request. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know whether 
this debate is to be limited to the bill or not. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think it ought to be limited to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. What the Chair desires to ascertain is 
whether there is objection to the division of the four hours 
in accordance with the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The gen- 
tleman from South Carolina preferred another request, that 
to-morrow after the reading of the Journal and clearing up 
the business on the Speaker’s table the gentleman from Iowa 
be permitted to address the House for 20 minutes and the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Heriin] for 20 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to go into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state o. the Union. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Jounson of 
Kentucky in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of Senate amendment 138 to the bill H. R. 11945. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN], 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, during all the days of my life I 
have been a firm believer in temperance; not alone temperance 
in the use of liquor, but temperance in the use of food. ‘The 
doctors tell us that every year 600,000 people in this country dig 
their graves with their teeth by overeating. I believe, too, that 
intemperance in exercise leads to the breaking down of the 
physical tissues, and is bad. But in my opinion prohibition 
will never cure the liquor evil. On the contrary, I believe it 
will bring about infinitely worse evils than the liquor evil. 
There are in this country to-day 1,500,000 authenticated “ dope” 
fiends, men and women who take cocaine, morphine, heroin, 
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caffeine, or some other habit-forming narcotics or drugs. 
the administration of the first draft law 80,000 men between the 
ages of 21 and 31 years were rejected because they were ‘ dope 
fiends.” That is, enough men to form two divisions of the 
American Arniy It is enough men to form about seven GCivi- 


In 


sions of the Germany Army. It is a remarkable thing that 
with prohibition legislation being enacted all over this country 
the use of poisonous, habit-forming drugs is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. I attribute it in a large measure to the effect of 
prohibition legislation. 

The man who wants a mild stimulant, the man who wants a 
glass of beer or of light wine and finds he can not get it will 
go to one of the drug stores, or possibly a grocery store, and buy 
some of these remedies which I have here on display on this 
desk. He will get 47 per cent of alcohol mixed with a little 
opium by taking this concoction, and after a while he becomes 
an avowed drug or “ dope fiend.” 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that the 
National Anti-Saloon League is opposed to the drug investiga- 
tion as recommended by Senator FRELINGHUYSEN ? 

Mr, KAHN. I did not know that. 

Mr. MEEKER. ‘They are doing so in their papers, and have 
received contributions from organizations for that purpose. 

Mr. KAHN. I know that the Treasury Department, in its 
desire to go to the bottom of this question, namely, the enforce- 
iment of the Harrison narcotic-drug act, appointed a committee 
of which Hon. Henry T. Rarney, of Illinois, a Member of this 
House, is chairman. Prof. Reed, of Harvard, is a member, and 
Dr. Dumes, Col. Bailey, of the United States Army, and B. C. 
Keith, of the Treasury Department, are tie other members. 
These gentlemen have been investigating this important question. 
It-is a question that the Members of this House are called upon 
now to take into consideration in deliberating on the pending 
bill. 

The question before us is, Do we want to prohibit the use of 
light wines or beer, with their limited alcohol contents, or drive 
these men who need stimulants and who, by hook or crook, will 
vet the stimulant, to the use of these deadly narcotic drugs? 
That is one of the questions before this committee to-day. 

Beer has only 4 per cent of alcohol, and the brewers of this 
country have recently reduced that small percentage to an al- 
most negligible quantity of spirits. Under this bill it will be 
impossible for a man to secure a glass of beer or a glass of light 
wine, not only during the continuance of this war, but for the 
period of demobilization after, and God alone knows how long 
that period is going to be. 

Mr. Chairman, the proponents of this measure appeal to the 
Members of this House on a false issue. They tell us that they 
intend to conserve the food of this country during the war. My 
State of California makes practically 90 per cent of the wine 
made in the United States, There is not a particle of food 
product that goes into the making of these light wines. Sut 
certain varieties of grapes that can be used for food are crushed 
for medicinal wines, and they are specially excluded from the 
provisions of this act 

The light wine that is used in everyday life is made from the 
wine grape. You have to make wine out of those grapes or 
throw them into the waste barrel. You can not make any- 
thing else out of them. You can not make raisins out of them. 
You can not make preserves out of them. The only thing you 
can make of the wine grape is wine, 

The wine grape has been a gradual development in my State. 
Wine was made in California by the old Franciscan monks, who 
enme there from Mexico in 1769. They brought the grape cut- 
tines, which had been procured originally from Spain, and 
planted them in California. For years we had what they called 








the Mission wine. Later on, when California came into the 
Union and our agricultural interests began to develop, it was 
found that the soil and topography of the country lent them- 

vt admirably to the cultivation of the grape. And so experts 
went to the -rape-growing countries of Europe and brought back 
recognized varieties of vine cuttings. The Department of Agri- 
culture immediately came to the assistance of the California 
grape growers and wine makers, 

The officers of that department established experiment sta- 


tions in our wine-growing sections. Those stations told the 
farmers of that grape-growing ares what varieties of grapes 
thrive best under the conditions that prevail there. The State 
of California itself organized a board of viticulture. They made 
experiments, and under their and suggestions the in- 
dustry has grown to such proportions that between $150,060,000 
and $200,000,000 are invested in the industry. California wine 
is being used in every civilized country. I want to call to the 
attention of this committee this notable fact, namely, that in 


advice 
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no country in the world where the people are a wine-drinking 
people are there any considerable number of drunkards. If you 
allow the use of light wine, if you allow the use of beer, you 
are not going to have a nation of drunkards. But if you vote 
for absolute prohibition you are going to establish this country 
on an alcohol basis and a habit-forming drug basis. Distilla- 
tion is the easiest of all processes. If a man can not buy good 
whisky in a reputable establishment, he will procure a little 
“still” and make it in his own home. That is what you are 
(lriving the people of this country to do. Why, the Speaker of 
the House [Mr. Crark] told me of an instance that occurred in 
the State prison of the State of Missouri. There was a prisoner 
at Jefferson City who got hold of a gun barrel which he hid in 
his cell. He used that as a distilling worm. He took a little 
water from the daily supply that he received. Then he took 
some corn bread, that he saved from his ration, and made a 
mash of it. He thus was enabled to distill whisky right in his 
cell. He finally grew ambitious and thought he would save up 
enough alcohol to get a right good drink. In fact, he did save 
up enough to get a right good drink and got ingloriously drunk. 
That is how the authorities found out how he had been distilling 
right under their noses. My colleagues, with that kind of an 
instance before you, you can readily imagine what will happen 
in this country if you try by this kind of drastic legislation to 
deprive a man of a mild stimulant. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Does the gentleman think this same conse- 
quence would follow on the prohibition of liquor drinking as 
readily as beer drinking? 

Mr. KAHN. I have just told the gentleman that I think this 
drastic legislation is going to result in things inflnitely worse 
than the use of beer, light wines, or ardent liquor. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman thinks prohibition of the 
liquor traffic will bring about a worse condition than to have it? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; in some respects. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman I think spoke and 
azainst the national submission of that question. 

Mr. KAHN. I do not remember whether I spoke again 
but — know I voted against it. 

Mr. RUCKER. I have looked up the Recorp and the gentle- 
man spoke against ff. 

Mr. KAHN. I probably did, because I iave pronounced views 
on the subject. 

Mr. RUCKER. 
cause. 

Mr. KAHN. And Iam as strong for temperance as the gen- 
tleman from Missouri; and I am as temperate as the gentleman 
from Missouri; and I have never in my life been drunk: and I 
have never taken a glass of liquor except under a doctor’s order 
or prescription. 

Mr. RUCKER. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. I can concede the gentleman is as sober as 
myself and as temperate as myself and a better man than 
myself, 

Mr. KAHN. 


voted 


st it, 


And made a strong speech for a worthless 


Will the gentleman yield further? 


No; not a better man by any means. 


Mr. RUCKER. And that possibly the gentleman is on the 
wrong side of the whisky question and always has been. That 


is my view of it. 

Mr. KAHN. That is simply the gentleman’s opinion. I want 
to say to the gentleman that I .ave heard men, who believe as 
the gentleman does, say emphatically that whisky is a poison; 
that it has no value whatever for medicinal purposes. 

Mr. RUCKER. I will admit it has not poisoned me, but it is 
a bad thing to use. 

Mr. KAHN. I want to read in that very connection a very 
interesting bit of correspondence. Some weeks ago, or, I should 
say, Some months ago, I saw in the newspapers that the Navy 
Department had accepted from the sheriff of Seattle, Wash., 
6,500 quart bottles of whisky that had been confiscated by the 
authorities for violation of the State prohibition law. I became 


interested in that fact because the dispatehes said that they 
were to be used by the Navy Department for medicinal pur- 
poses, and having become interested I wrote to the Surgeon 
General of the Navy this letter: 
JULY 19, 1918. 
Surg. Gen. W. C. BRAISTED, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear ApMiRAtL: I have seen in the press dispatches on several 


oceasions items to the effect that quantities 
in various so-called ‘dry '’ communities were turned over to the Navy 
Department for medica. purposes. I believe the last article of the 
kind that I saw was purported to come from some point near Seattle, 
Wash. Can you give me the facts about this matter? I would greatly 
appreciate your courtesy and kindness. 

Very sincerely, yours, 


of distilled spirits seized 


JuLius Kaun, 
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pon I received this letter in reply. It is exceedingly 

illuminating, taking into consideration that the Secretary of 

the Navy oceupies the same position on this question as my 
friend from Missouri [Mr. Rucker]: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvyY, 

BUnEAt OF MEDICINE AND SwurGeEry, 

Washington, D. C., July 31, 1918. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: In reply to your letter ef the 19th instant 

with regard to certain distilied spirits seized at some point near Seattle, 

Was! you are informed that the Secretary of the Navy received a 








dispatch trom the commandant of the thirteenth naval district re 
porting that the mayor of Seattle had offered to him a quantity of good 
whisky which has been seized on account of the violation of some law, 
and that the offer was made to the Medical Department of the. Navy 
rather than the whisky should be dest-oyed. 

in the opinion of the Secretary of the Navy, it was deemed wise to 
accspt this whisky and a telegram was sent to the commandant of 
the thirteenth naval district by this bureau authorizing the acceptanc 
on his part, provided that there should be no objection or unfavorable 
recommendation on the part of the United States Collector of Internal 
. This is the entire transaction, so far as I haye been informed, to this 
date, and the whisky so received will be used for medical purposes. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
W. C. BRAISTED, 
Surgeon General, United Statcs Navy 
Ilon. JuLivs Kaun, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

[ Applause. ] 

So Seeretary Daniels evidently thinks whisky has medicinal 
virtues. Of course it can be, and sometimes is, used to excess 
by individuals. Of course it sometimes brings disaster to the 
individual who uses it in excess. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KAHN. No; not now. But the use of whisky in mod- 
eration can not be said to be injurious to the individual. Cer- 
tainly it is not nearly so injurious as the use of narcotics, 
I repeat, if whisky is used in moderation. I do not myself 
use it, but I have no objection to a man who does use it if 
he does so in moderation and as a stimulant. When a man 
gets along to a certain time of life he almost invariably requires 
stimulants. Your doctor will probably tell you that. The use, 
but not the abuse, of liquor will do nobody any harm. Whereas 
the use of drugs, habit-forming drugs, “‘ dope,” will under every 
circumstance harm the individual. Oh, this legislation which 
is pending at this moment, in my opinion, is simply the expres- 
sion of a blind, unreasoning fanaticism. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. 
home for a year or more? 

Mr. KAHN. For 10 months I have not been home. 

Mr. RAKER. On the 17th of this month the gentleman’s 
party met, and mine also. Did not both political parties in 
California indorse the Federal amendment? 

Mr. KAHN. No; at least so I have heard. 

Mr. GORDON. Your party did not. 

Mr. KAHN. Your party did not. [Applause.] It advocated 
war-time prohibition, but not the prohibition amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. What was the attitude of the gentleman's 
party? 

Mr. KAHIN. Well, my party indorsed the prohibition amend- 
ment. But I am also the nominee of the Prohibition Party in 
my district. |Laughter and applause.] The Prohibitionists 
named 

Mr. BUTLER. 
hibitionists? 

Mr. KAHN. The Prohibitionists in my district know my 
stand on this question, my unfailing stand, I will say to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker], and wrote my name 
on their ballots in sufficient number to give me the nomination 
of their party. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN, Six minutes. 

Mr. KAHN. Now, the remarkable thing about this proposed 
legislation is this: They propose to cut out the use of beer and 
wine. They propose to prevent its manufacture after May 1, 
1919, and then prohibit their sale after the 30th of June, 1919. 
And the Committee on Agriculture has recommended, by a com- 
mittee amendment, that Italy and other foreign wine-producing 
countries shall be allowed to dump their wine into this country 
to compete with the manufacturers of native wine, who a‘ best, 
if this provision carries, will be put to it pretty hard to dispose 
of their stock by the Ist of next July. France, Spain, and 
Portugal are about to ask for the same privilege. Is that fair? 
Is that just? IT appeal to the sense ef fairness—— 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I can not yield. I appeal to the sense of fairness 
of the Members of this House to prevent such a consummation. 
I appeal to your sense of justice. Either extend the time within 
which the native product can be disposed of and sold, or do not 





What are they—derivatives of the real pro- 


The gentleman and myself neither have been | 
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permit the product of foreign countries to come here and destroy 
the home markets of the native producer. 
The wine makers of California recogniz ha l 
prohibition is very likely to become a part of the { lamental 
> ov lig ti Lilt 


law of this country. They are tryii 





They are trying to do so in good faith. Do not depriv 
I beg of you, of a fair opportunity to do so. 

{ shall offer an amendment when the bill is up under the five- 
minute rule, to extend the time for the sale of wines in thi 
country to December 31, 1919 And I hope that the member- 
ship of this House, looking upon the proposition fairly and 
justly, will adopt that amendment, so that the grape growers and 


wine makers of California, who for years have been developing 
© great industry, shall be permitted to go out of that business 
in a clean, honorable, lawful way. 

I want to say one further thing about the 
forming drug business. I have here several small bottles of 
‘depe” that is being sold now in ever-increasing quantities, 
and which is net reached by this or any other legislation. <A 
of it is manufactured right over in Baltimore. There is one : 
cern over there by the firm name of McCormick & Co., that in 
1915 seld 2,585 gallons of Bateman’s Drops, paregoric, and 
Godfrey’s Cordial. In 1917, two years later, when prohibition 
had gone into effect in the District of Columia, they sold ot 
those same remedies 4,803 gallons. 

Bateman’s Drops, according to the formula printed on 
label, has 42 per cent of alcohol and 1.9 grains of opium. So 
that you not only get vour strong alcohol, but almost 2 grains of 
opium withit. I repeat the sale of that is not prohibited, and you 
ean buy it in any drug store and at a great many grocery stores. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would like to ask the gentleman a question, 
although I do not insist on it. It is a question that has been 
bothering me. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. a: 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman get a little time in which 
to answer the question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes’ time 
to the gentleman in which to answer the questions. 

Mr. KAHN. I thank the gentleman, and will try to answer 
these questions. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
and sale of this stuff you have in your hand? Is 
that will do it, or can not a law be enacted? 

Mr. KAHN. There is no law at the present time. 

Mr. BUTLER. Can we not enact one? 

Mr. KAHN. I suppose wecan. But I fear that when we have 
enacted it they will evade that law and still continue to feed 
the people such stuff as is contained in these bottles. 

Mr. PARKER eof New Jersey. The gentleman said that it con- 


‘dope,’ or habit- 


+} 
Lie 


The time of the gentleman from California 


Is it not possible to prevent the manufacture 


there any law 


tained 1.9 grains of opium. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Per fluid ounce. 

Mr. KAHN. Now, Lemon Compound, which they sell a 
great deal of, has 15 per cent of alcohol. That is 3 per cent 
more alcohol than is found in light wines. Paregoric, which 
they feed even to babies, has 47 per cent of alcohol and 1.83 
grains of opium. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would like to say that those matters 
were considered by the Ways and Means Committee in framing 
the revenue bill, and particularly that part of it which amends 
the Harrison nareotic law, and I recall receiving a letter from 
a large firm in which they criticized me very vigorously for 
attempting to limit the sale of these pure household remedies 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman has made a careful study of 


| the statistics in reference to those pure household drugs. What 





| through gluttony? 


is the per cent of people who have cultivated 
those household articles compared with the 
whisky to excess? 

Mr. KAHN. I will say frankly to the gentleman that I know 
this committee to which I referred as having been appointed by 
the Treasury Department is made up of very reputable gentle- 
men, including one distinguished Member of this House. Mr. 
Henry T. Rarvey of Illinois. They have found out that of those 
eases that could be authenticated, 1,500,000 
now extant in this country. 

Mr. RUCKER. They did not say how many of those use 
liquor to excess? 

Mr. KAHN. No; they did not get that information. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KAHN. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. Just a short one. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Has the gentleman any statistics as to how 
many people in the hundred millions in this country dig graves 


he habit of using 


per cent that use 


‘dope users ”’ nre 
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the House at the beginning of these re- 
ctors say 600,000 a year do so. 
o call your attention to several other matters. 
uiement that drunkenness is so common in this country 


Mr. KAHIN. I told 
marks that the ce 
Now, L want 


Phi { 


is not borne out by the facts. We had 19,000,000 admis- 
sions. to the Panama-Pacific International Exposition at San 
Iranciseo in 1915, and there were only 83 arrests during the 


Whole period of the exposition for drunkenness. Wine, beer, 


and whisky were not prohibited on the exposition grounds nor 
in the city of San Irancisco. Only 838 arrests. Just think of it. 
‘That speaks volumes for the sobriety of the American people. 


Se, When you undertake to write legislation of this kind upon 
the statute books of the Republic, you practically indict this 
whele Nation as a nation of drunkards, and I object to that 
emphatically. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. DECKER. There are several of us who differ from your 
views but are in doubt about this proposition which you took 
up last in your speech. I wish you would illuminate it a little 
further. We are in doubt to whether we should vote to 
concur with the Senate amendment or whether we should vote 
to concur With an amendment to it which would permit Italy, I 
think it is, to import wines. Now, then, could you tell us—and I 
‘ ¢ for information only, not to refute anything you said, 
becuuse we are all going to vote the way we please in the matter 
in a minute or two—but I would like to know if there is any 
treaty obligation involved there with Italy that should induce us 
to extend the time for her to import wine? 

Mr. KAHN. I have understood Italy has contended that there 
is, and I think France, Spain, and Portugal have since then 
sent a communication to the State Department claiming that 
they, too, have rights similar to those of Italy. That is why I 
say if you adopt.the amendment so as to allow them to ship 
their wines into this country until the first of May, 1919, in all 
Tairness wines will compete with the native 
wines—you ought to extend the period for the sale of wines in 
this country until December 31. 

Mr. DECKER. Would it not be a safer or surer policy on the 
part of the gentleman from California, if he wanted to protect 
his industry out there, in case there is any treaty obligation, if 
you would just join the rest of us and concur in the Senate 
aumendment? That will give vour people a better chance to sell 
their wine than they would have if you would concur with an 
uinendment, would it not? 

Mr. KATIN. I will say this to the gentleman: One of the in- 
dictiments that we constantly make against the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Germany is that it disregards its treaty obligations ; and 
{ for one do not think it wise on the part of this country to dis- 
recard any of its treaty obligations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from’ Califor- 


nia has expired. 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


as 


‘ agelkin 
Mh ashi 


because those 


Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman may 
have another minute. I would like him to answer a question. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 
ininutes of the time which has been allotted to me. 

Mr. KAHN. I thank the gentleman very much. 

Mr. DECKER. I really wanted to know the view of the gen- 


tleman from Culifornia as to these treaty obligations, because I 
have much confidence in his ability, and I speak sincerely. 
There are none of us in this House, even prohibitionists, who 
would treat a treaty as a scrap of paper, and if there is a treaty 
between Italy and the United States, that settles it. That 
binds us, and we want to be fair with your people. 

Mr. KAHN. The Secretary of State, I am advised, has in- 
formed the Committee on Agriculture of this House that there 
is a treaty with Italy. I am not fully informed myself. All 
that I know about it is what I have seen in the newspapers. 


That is as far as I know. We also saw in the newspapers the 
statement that when the committee seemed to take favorable 


Spain, and Portugal came 
and were entitled to simi- 


action on the Italian request, France, 
in and said they had similar treaties 
lar privileges. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
every country? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; because of the “ favored-nation” clause. 
It undoubtedly would open the door for the entry of wines from 
every country. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It would apply to any country? 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly so. I want again to thank the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Sanarn] for extending my time for five 
minutes. In that time I want to recall to the attention of this 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


This opens the door to all wines from 


> 


House the fact that the Apostle Paul in his First Epistle to 
Timothy, chapter 5, verse 23, advised the latter, “ Drink no 
longer water, but use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake and 
thine often infirmities.” Let me also recall to you the fact that 
Jesus perfgrmed His first miracle by turning water into wine. 
Let me read from the Gospel of St. John, chapter 2: 


And the third day there was a marriage in Cana of Galilee; and the 
mother of Jesus was there: 

2. And both Jesus was called, and His disciples, to the marriage. 

3 And when they wanted wine, the mother of Jesus saith unto Him, 
They have no wine. 

4. Jesus saith unto her, Woman, what bhaye I to do with thee? mine 
hour is not vet come. 

5. His mother saith Hie 
you, do it. 

6. And there were set there six waterpots of stone, after the manner 
of the purifying of the Jews, containing two or three firkins apiece. 

7. Jesus saith unto them, Fill the waterpots with water. And they 
filled them up to the brim. 

8. And He saith unto them, Draw out now, and bear unto the gov- 
ernor of the feast. And they bare it, 

9. When the ruler of the feast had tasted the water that was made 
wine, and knew not whence it was (but the servants which drew the 
water knew), the governor of the feast called the bridegroom, 

10. And saith unto him, Every man at the beginuing doth set forth 
good wine; and when men have well drunk, then that which is worse: 
but thou hast kept the good wine until now. 

1. This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, 
manifested forth His glory; and His disciples believed on Him. 


unto the servants, Whatsoever saith unto 


and 


Does any man think that He who is worshiped by hundreds 
of millions of people all over the world would have done a thing 
that would have worked ill upon the people with whom He and 
His disciples were present at the marriage festival? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KAHN. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I would like to know—— 

Mr. KAHN. I can not yield now. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. KAHN. I can not yield now. I only have a minute more 
time. There are thousands, yes, there are millions, of men in 
the world, whether they believe in His divinity or not, who 
realize that in His life He exemplified the greatest perfection 
of mankind. They know that His teachings were pure, and that, 
nny man, be he Christian or Jew, Pagan or Mohammedan, will 
become an infinitely better human being in the sight of God and 


man if he follows the precepts of that Great Teacher. [Ap- 
plause. ] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 


fornia has again expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend and revise my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without 
granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized for two minutes, 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time for the 
purpose of putting in the Recorp the fact that I favor this bill 
and the prohibitory clause in it. 

I had several conferences with the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture, and in those conferences he told me he thought 
the vote on this bill would be reached Saturday. In the light 
of that information I made an engagement to speak in Chicago 
to-day. When it became apparent that the vote could not be 
reached Saturday, but that it would be reached to-day, I 
changed the date of that meeting until to-morrow. 

To make that engagement I have to leave Washington at 6 
o’clock this evening. I would not go if my vote was required 
to pass the measure. It is very apparent that the measure will 
be passed by an overwhelming majority. I cid not want to 
leave without putting into the Recorp the fact that I favor the 
bill, and I favor the prohibitory clause. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes ts the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. Rainey]. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY.. Mr. Chairman, I have voted to 
exclude saloons from the Capitol Building. I have voted to 
eliminate saloons in this Capital City. I have voted to exclude 
saloons from the military reservations, and I propose to-day to 
vote for this amendment which ends, during the period of this 
war at least, the sale of intoxicating liquors in the United 
States. [Applause.] 

I have seen whole communities, blasted for years by saloons, 
emerge into prosperity when saloons were banished from within 
their boundaries. I expect to see prosperity still prevail in all 


objection, the leave will be 


sections of these United States when the saloons disappear, pros- 
perity even greater than we have enjoyed in the past. 
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As 2 member of the Ways and Means Committee, in obtaining 
revenue for this Government. I have voted always for the highest 
possible tax upon alcoholic liquors. I have supported to the 
best of my ability at all times the movement for the increase of 
the taxes on alcoholic liquors of all kinds. But as a member 
of thnt committee, engaged for six years and even for a longer 
period than that, in solving these questions of revenue I think 
IT am able to say that we can run this great Government without 
saloons, and, by the eternal gods, we will find the revenue some- 


where with which to carry on this Republie without continuing | 


further this alliance with saloons. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] has correctly 
stated, as he always does in matters he investigates himself, the 
result of the investigation conducted by the Treasury com- 
mittee, of which I am chairman, in the matter of the increase 
in the number of dope fiends in the United States. That com- 
mittee has reached the conclusion that there are now at least 
1,500,000 addicts in this country. But the greater number of 
them, and the greater increase in the number of addicts, has 
occurred in the cities in this land where there are saloons almost 
in every block. The number of addicts has increased right 
alongside of the saloons. They have gone right along with the 
saloons, 

The gentleman has called attention to such alleged remedies 
as Bateman’s Drops, which sometimes contain as much as 47 
per cent of pure alcohol in volume, and to paregoric, which 
contains more alcohol than wine contains, and to Godfrey’s 
Cordial, a 15-cent bottle of which contains a good drink of 
whisky, and, in addition, contains derivatives of opium. 

These alleged remedies are manufactured under the permis- 
sion of section 6 of the Harrison Antinarcotic Act. In all these 
dry territories, territories which have, become dry recently, the 
increase in the consumption of Bateman’s Drops, which is 
merely whisky mixed with opium and similar preparations, has 
been alarining. The Treasury committee of which I am the 
chairman has recommended the repeal of section 6 of the Har- 
rison narcotic law. I presented to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee sections modifying the Harrison antinarcotic law, which 
I prepared myself, and the Ways and Means Committee ac- 
cepted these sections and made them a part of the revenue bill 
which has passed this House. The revenue bill which has 
passed this House contains a clause eliminating section 6 of the 
Harrison Narcotic Drug Act. 

[The time of Mr. Rarney having expired, by unanimous con- 
sent he was given three minutes more.] 

This House, preparing for its vote to-day for prohibition for 
the period of this war, by an overwhelming majority adopted 
without dissent the paragraph in the revenue bill which elimi- 
nates section 6 of the Harrison Narcotic Act, under which these 
remedies to which the gentleman from California has called 
attention have been manufactured and sold in all the States 
in this land. 

Our action to-day is perfectly consistent. We can not vote for 
prohibition in either House and at the same time permit, under 
the Harrison Act, a drink of whisky to be sold in these little 

sateman’s Drops bottles and these other bottles at every gro- 
cery store and every drug store in the United States provided 
they contain a little less than 2 grains of opium; and so, before 


the action of to-day, we have eliminated, so far as this House is | 


concerned, section 6 of the Harrison Narcotic Act. 

I want to say in reference to the Anti-Saloon League that 
I took this matter up with its officers, Dr. Dinwiddie, and 
the others several months ago. Their employees have copied 
hundreds of prges of manuscript in recent days in my office, 
preparing to assist in the fight throughout the United States 
for the complete elimination of the sale of narcotics, except 
for medicinal purposes, everywhere in this land. They heartily 
approve of the efforts of the Treasury committee to abolish from 
the laws section 6 of the Harrison Narcotic Act, and are co- 
operating in every possible way in order to bring about that 
result. 

I have here a letter from a manufacturer of fluid extracts 
in Baltimore. They manufactured from January 1 to August 
20 of this year 19,000 gallons of Jamaica ginger, lemon and 
vanila extracts, and strawberry extracts containing alcohol. 


These flavoring extracts are sold in dry territory, and the drier | 


the territory the more of these flavoring extracts are sold. 
They are sold because they contain whisky and are sold to rum 
addicts throughout the land. 

Here is the letter from this firm that manufactures more 
flavoring extracts than any other firm in this section of the 
United States, and they announce the alarming fact—alarming 
to them—that the increase we have made in the tax on alcohol 
to be used for nonbeverage purposes is resulting, as they find, 
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a 


fact that the manufacturers propose to make lemon extracts, 
Jamaica ginger, and strawberry and banana extracts without 
the use of alcohol, and they call it imitation extract because 
it is made without the use of alcohol. They give prices; they 
can not make lemon extract using alcohol for less than $7.36 
a gallon. 

sut you can make it without alcohol for 92 cents a gallon, and 
they say they referred to that as imitation goods. I will print 
the letter. They say that imitation goods are at times really 
stronger than the pure, but do not have the flavor and are more 
rank and therefore not so pleasing to the taste. The thing that 
makes the extracts made out of alcohol pleasing to the taste is 
the alcohol they put in it. They call attention to the fact that 
manufacturers are going to make lemon extract, on account of 
the high tax on alcohol to be used for nonbeverage purposes, 
and to make Jamaica ginger, and the rest of those things, with- 
out the use of aleohol. They have found out they can do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Under the permission to extend my 
remarks I print here the letter I have been discussing, which 
was attached to a letter addressed to me, which I also print: 
BALTIMORE, Mb., September 16, 1918. 


[After a pause. ] rhe 


Hon. Henry T. RAINBY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. RAINEY: Inclosed please find a copy of a letter I havi 
written to Hon, CLaupp KircHin, which will explain itself. IL feel that 
it is my duty to call this matter to your attention. 

Yours, very sincerely, 
W. M. McCormicr. 
SEPTEMBER 16, 1918. 
Hon. CLAUDE KtITcHtIn, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Since writing you a few days ago I have taken up with a 
number of manufacturers of flavoring extracts the proposed increase in 
tax on alcoho! to $4.40 per proof gallon, and was surprised to find that 
the majority of them had already made or were making plans to mannu- 
facture imitation extracts which require very littie alcohol, cutting out 
pure goods entirely. They feel that the price of flavoring extracts is 
already so high that this additional tax would force them of the 
market, especially at this time when sugar is se very scarce and the 
indications are that the manufacture of soft drinks will be greatly 
reduced. 

It is for the above reason that I take the liberty of calling your 
attention to this matter again, believing that if the additional tax is 
assessed it wouia result in “ killing the goose that lays the golden egg.”’ 

For comparison, please note that when using alcohol costing $9.20 
per gallon, as per bill under consideration, flavoring extracts will cost 
as follows for alcohol alone: 

Extract lemon, pure and 
imitation, $2.30 per gallon. 

Extract vanilla, pure and true: 
imitation, $0.92 per gallon. 

An additional loss to the Government would be the import tax on oil 
of lemon and yanilla beans, both of which are imported, while the imi 


true: Alcohol contents, $7.36 per 


gallon $ 


Aleoheal contents, $5.05 per gallon; 


| tation goods are made from vanillin, coumarin, and citral, all of which 


are made in this country and consequently pay no tax. 

The average consumer, using the same size package, would pay 10 
cents for imitation and 46 cents for pure goods. 

Imitation goods are at times really stronger than the pure but do no 
have the flavor, and are more rank and penetrating, therefore not as 
pleasing to the taste 

The flavoring-extract industry to-day pays a larger percentage of 
taxes than any other, whisky, beer, and tobacco included, and this al 
has to be borne by housewives on farms as well as in the cities. (The 
bakers use the more concentrated forms of extracts and are not, there- 
fore, so much affected by the present or proposed bill.) 

Summing the whole thing up, I am convinced that the Government 
would actually lose money by increasing the tax on alcol to such a 
great extent, for the flavoring-extract industry is the largest consumer 
of pure ethyl alcohol to-day. 

Yours, sincerely, W. M. McCormict 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Suerwoop]. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, since I have had 
fortune to represent the ninth district of Ohio I have always 
voted on economic questions with the majority of my district. 
We have had three elections in Ohio on the prohibition question 
to amend our constitution. It has three times voted 
down .in my district. For these three elections the majority 
has been on an average about 7,000. I believe IT am as good, 
if not a better, temperance man than the gentleman who just 
preceded me. I do not have occasion to use spirituous liquor 











the mis- 


be en 


in any form. I never had a cigar or a cigarette in my mouth; 
I do not even chew gum. [Laughter and applause.| On the 
Atlanta campaign of 110 days—under fire every day—I was 


und the surgeon 
officer in tht 


during the whole 


told by my chaplain, a very reliable gentleman, 
general of our division, that IL was the only 
division who never took a drink of whisky 
110 days. You can not make men good by law; you can make 
men bad by law, and you make men hypocrites by law. 

[ will vote for any and all bills to promote morality and teme- 
but this prohibition amendment is conceded by the 


can 


’ 
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leading lawyers on this floor to be uneonstitutional, and the 
chairman of the committee in charge of this bill concedes it to 
be unconstitutional, I am reliably informed. 

Every Member when he enters this Chamber at the com- 
mencement of every Congress takes an oath to support the Con- 


stitution of the United States. I regard that oath as sacred, 
and under no circumstances or conditions will I knowing’ y 
violate it. 

I desire in connection with my remarks to send to the Clerk's 
desk a letter which I received from 16 prominent business men 
of the city of Toledo, representing perhaps a majority of the 
bankers and business men of Toledo. Our 15,000 organized 
laborers, representing the intelligence and patriotism of the 
laboring classes, have passed resolutions practically unani- 
ously against this prohibition legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report. the 
ferred to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


matter re- 


TOLEDO, ONO, August 27, 1918. 
Hon: Isaac R, SHERWOOD, 
House Office Building, Washinglon, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL: At a special meeting of the Toledo Hotel Men's 
Association held at the Boody House on August 26 the membership was 
unanimous in directing that a communication be dispatched to you vig- 
orously protesting against the pass°ze of the pending prohibition 
amendment to the emergency Agricultural appropriation bill, for the 
reason that its adoption will cause irreparable and immeasurable loss 
to the individuals and concerns whose fortunes are invested in the 
hotel business in this city, as well as deprive the- local, State, and 
National Governments of revenues seriously needed. 

The proposed measure is purely a subterfuge. On his recent return 
from England Herbert Hoover declared that the allied countries are 
well supplied with food materials except sugar, due to the patriotic 
veal of the American people, who have so cheerfully aided his adminis- 
tration in rendering food conservation a suecess. No class of business 
men have rendered more aid in that behalf than the hotel proprietors 
of the Nation and those of Ohio in particular. 

If prohibition would win the war, or even help win it, the allies 
would have adopted it long ago On the contrary, all, including 
Russia, have rejected the fake nostrum after an experimental trial. 

The Toledo Hotel Men's Association represents vested capital aggre 
gating $5,000,000. Prohibition in any form will very seriously impair 
if not wholly destroy, that enormous collective investment. The mep 
and concerns interested are large purchasers of liberty bonds and 
thrift stamps and have given liberally of their means to all causes of 
war charity. Wholly aside from that, they pay large personal taxes, 
izecme taxes, and revenues, employ large numbers of people wholly 
dependent on their earnings. who would otherwise not be able to meet 
the demands of war conditions, and are in addition lending all possible 
aid locally and otherwise to further the great cause of world democracy. 

While willing and ready to make any sacrifice necessary to help win 
the war, we protest vigorously against ruination of our business by 
fake reformers, who have embraced the present state of war as an 
excuse and not a reason for clubbing the Nation into submitting to 
prohibition, with its consequent unrest and turmoil, at a time when 
strict cooperation and unification are so highly necessary to render the 
victory over Prussianism complete. 

A full membership of this association joins in this protest, and it 
should be borne in mind that there are a number of hotels in Toledo 
that do not have bars in connection, so this protest is not altogether a 
selfish one. The following constitute the membership, together with 
the hotel properties represented by each : 

A. L. Wallick, president and manager Secor Hotel. 

E. P. Severcool ard E. B. Edmonds, owners and managers Waldort 
Hotel. 

Sherman Bond, president and manager Boody House. 

L. Aljoe, managing director Navarre Hotel. 

A. C. Stephens, president and manager St. Clair Hotel, 

Charles Ehle, manager Jefferson Hotel. 

Edmonds & Stair, owners and managers Toledo Hotel. 

Fred Crossett, proprietor and manager Madison Hotel. 

William Deffenbache, proprietor and manager Monticello Hotel. 

William F. Widell, president and manager Widell Hotel. 

Entemann Bros., owners and managers Park Hotel. 

Chris. E. Meyers, owner and manager Wade Hotel. 

F. F. Tompkins, owner and manager Hotel Tompkins. 

John C. Weaver, owner and manager Weaver's Tavern Ilotel. 

M. J. McCormick, owner and manager Grand Hotel. 

Mrs. M. M. Swaab, manager Court Hotel, 

Very truly, yours, 
TOLEDO HoTeEL MEN'S ASSOCIATION, 
By A. C. STEPHENS, President. 

Attest: 

Er. W. WARMEYER, Secretary. 
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Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10} 


minutes to the gentleman from Missouri | Mr. MreEeker]. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. Rainey] has gone from the room, 
for I have here a rather interesting document in regard to the 
attitude of this high and holy organization known as the Anti- 
Saloon League on the drug question. Last year it was my 
privilege to submit to this House, as some of the by-products of 
prohibition, a list of T47 so-called medicines that run all the 


way from eight-tenths of 1 per cent to 933 per cent in alcohol. | 


I discussed at that time the use of opiates and drugs, But the 
important and interesting thing in this is the national attitude 
of Pharisaism and hypocrisy that it brings out. I do not know 
of any measure that comes on the floor of this House where 
so many men ask to be excused from the roll call as when they 


vote on this. The only organization in America that wants! 
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secret pledges from men in advance of their nomination is the 
Anti-Saloon League, and no other concern does business that 
way. This Anti-Saloon League, whose superintendent or at- 
torney, Wheeler, told me in Oberlin, Ohio, in 1894, if I would 
join the organization they would make a rich man out of me 
because it was the best graft now going in America; and who in 
1909, when I met him in Salt Lake City, Utah, on his return 
trip from California, laughed at the people of Utah for coming 
across with funds as they did, the same time they toured that 
country out there, and he happened to think afterward I had 
taken the other side of it and did not talk any more. This 
holy organization that takes over a million dollars from the 
drug concerns a year, a holy institution that stops at nothing to 
destroy a man’s character or reputation who will not yield to 
them, and who to-day is carrying on the movement in this coun- 
try to destroy every man, not only financially but every other 
way they can, who dares to stand against them, who have told 
me in my home they would destroy me if I did not yield to 
them; these men who if they were not in Washington this bill 
would never have been brought out and we all know it. What 
is the use of this camouflage parading around here? We know 
that this bill is here at their order and no other. Let us see 
how they stand on the drug proposition. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN introduced over in the Senate a 
resolution for an investigating committee that was just re- 
ported, a resolution to investigate the use of drugs in this 
country by the appointment of a commission. That commission 
shall investigate the causes which lead to the use of habit- 
forming drugs, the extent of the use of such drugs, and the 
kind of drugs used, and shall also investigate the subject of 
the drug addicts and such other factors us in its judgment 
have an important bearing upon the use of narcotic and habit- 
forming drugs, and shalt recommend to the President the hest 
methods in its judgment of regulating the importation, the 
manufacture, sale, and use of narcotics and habit-forming 
drugs and of solving the problem presented by the drug addicts. 

In the American Issue, the editorial organ of the Anti-Saloon 
League, in which the names of some of the gentlemen referred 
to by the gentleman from Illinois appear, on page 4, its edi- 
torial page, August 31, it has this to say about this resolution, 
I say these drug concerns have financed the Anti-Saloon 
League, and there is not a man on the floor of this House who 
dares to produce their books. And I say you men to-day are 
getting ready to cast your ballot under the lash of the Anti- 
Saloon League for the purpose of turning this country over to 
these drug men who are in the pay of this habit-forming drug 
organization. I mean just what I say, but at the present time 
you had just as well bay at the moou. The American people 
are getting into the drug-use game. They substitute it for 
aleohol and the advance agent for that organization is the holy 
Anti-Saloon League of America, which if you took the money 
from their coffers would close business to-morrow. 

The only men who ask you to make secret pledges in writing 
before you are nominated and say, “ We will keep it secret if 
it will embarrass you in your nomination and election.” I do 
not say all men get such communications. I say the Missouri 
delegation has had them for the last three elections. I do 
not say who answered them or how. I say that is the practice 
of that organization, and it is not alone in Missouri. Men 
would rather do anything than be put on a roll call on these 
bills. 

Here is an editorial on this very resolution. I will produce a 
letter from the Anti-Saloon League in that regard and put it in 
the Recorp if anybody wants to see it. This says: 

A ROSEWATER RESOLUTION, 

A joint resolution was introduced in the United States Senate July 
153 by Senator FRELINGHUYSEN authorizing the President to appoint a 
comission to investigate the subject of narcotic and habit-forming 
drugs. The first * whereas” reads as follows: 

* Whereas it is openly charged by scientific men and statisticians that 
the use of narcotic and habit-forming drugs is largely on the increase, 
not only in the form of opium, morphine, cocaine, heroin, and kindred 
opiates, but also certain so-called * soft drinks’ ecbarged with caffeine, 
sold at innumerable fountains to our young men and young women.” 
This. is significant, not so much for what it contains as for what it 
ont Congress is to provide $50,000 for a junketing commission in this 
time of stress and strain it should be no half-way inquiry, but should 
cover all kinds of habit-forming drugs. The significant omission in the 
resolution is alcohol. Why? Surely, if the trace of caffeine in some 
so-called “ soft’’ drinks is a sufficient menace to the heaith and morals 
f the people to justify a congressional investigation, the menace of 
aleohol is a thousandfold greater. While investigating caffeine why 
omit coffee, which, as ordinarily served, contains more of the drug than 
any ordinary “ soft’”’ drinks served at soda fountains? Then Congress 
must not overlook the alkaloid theine, contained in every infusion of tea 
leaves, which is chemically identical with caffeine. The committee 
might cause offense to another alkaloid, nicotine, a product of the 
tobacco plant, if the investigators overlooked its claims as a narcotie 
and habit-forming drug. 
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We are very much afraid that the brewers are trying to “put one 
over” on Senator FRELINGHUYSEN by getting him to introduce this 
Jtosewater resolution. 

In 1908 * Rosewater,’ then known as Rosenwasser— 

A man who was recognized as being of exceptional intellectual 
cupacity and held that place, but his report was adverse to the 
Anti-Saloon League. That is the way they treat him, the man 
who had opened the first dope clinic in the world, and they 
gppeal to the fact that his name was once “ Rosenwasser,” but 
a man who so hated all suggestions of Germanism that years 
ago he changed his name to Rosewater. And yet they try to 
bring that up, Mr. Chairman, as an argument— 
was 2 member of a commission on dependency and crime in the State of 
New Jersey, the president of which was Michael T. Barrett, vice presi- 
dent of the Lyon & Sons Brewing Co. and secretary of the United States 
Brewing Co., both of which companies have been taken over by A. 
Mitchell Palmer, Alien Property Custodian. This commission prepared 
«a whitewashing report, so far as alcohol is concerned, and recommended 
the sale of liquor on Sundays. 

Congress has already legislated in the Harrison Act very strongly on 
the question of narcotic drugs, and the Department of Justice has com- 
plete records on the subject. 

Mr. Rosewater is now a-commissioned surgeon in the Army, 
made such since this editorial was written. Pro-German? The 
only man in America who has conducted his clinic solely on 
this and has produced in Newark, N. J., an absolute cure of mere 
than 38 per cent of men and women who have come to him as 
victims of drugs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MEEKER. I ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman’s 
time be extended. I would like to ask him a question. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER, Not now. This commission prepared a white- 
washing report, so far as alcohol is concerned. I presume the 
Surgeon General of the Navy was whitewashed when Mr. Daniels 
accepted 6,500 quarts of good whisky for the Navy. The enemy 
of liquor takes it as a gift if it does not offend the Internal- 
Revenue Department—6,500 quarts at Seattle as a gift. Who 
bought the Surgeon General of the Navy, when this man is to 
be brought in who is now a commissioned officer of the Navy 
and made so since this editorial was written? 

So far, so good. This man, at the invitation of four governors 
of the South, has investigated their States as to the drug con- 
dition. 

Rosewater, alias Rosenwasser, has maintained for years an office in 
the city of Newark’ as a specialist in treatment of drug addicts. Of late 
he has been wandering about in dry territory with his notebook making 
superticial notes. 

What right? The man has his clinic in Newark, and that is 
where he has established his world-wide reputation as an in- 
vestigator. This holy organization that is fighting to save the 
babies from paregoric; this holy organization that takes the 
pay of a concern in Michigan that has 47 per cent alcohol in 
its product and on the bottle is a direction to the baby’s 
mother as to how to give it to the children; this great organ- 
ization that does not object to the producing of the Wine of 
Cardui organization in Tennessee and protests against putting 
out beer that has 4 per cent of alcohol—these great men, these 
saints, these uplifters who have stopped every bill that has 
been offered in this.House toward the work of this war until 
they have dictated their own terms, and not one of whom yet 
has been known as a worker in war work. There are no liberty- 
bond campaigners amongst them; no Red Cross work amongst 
them. They are too busy directing what should be done on the 
hill, these holy men, these drug opponents and enemies, writing 
this editorial. And the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. 
RAINEY] falls for that kind of stuff, in the face of an editorial 
not a month old. 

Here is what they say in conclusion: 

So far so good; but why neglect the dope fiends of Newark, Jersey 
City, Hoboken, and New York, in all of which cities they are a pest? 
One naturally wonders why, if prohibition of alcohol leads to increased 


use of other drugs, Rosewater doesn’t remove to some prohibition State 
where he could find more patients. 

It is a significant fact that before the doctor took his resolution 
to Washington his investigations were referred to in Justice, the official 
booze organ of New Jersey, and in the Newark Ledger, the personal 
organ of Chris. Feigenspan, president of the United States Brewers’ 
Association. Who employed Rosewater, alias Rosenwasser? Who drew 
the joint resolution for him? Who are most concerned to divert public 
attention from the liquor traffic? Why was alcohol omitted from the 
duties of the proposed commission? One answer will fit all questions, 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN will be sensible and disereet if he forgets 
this joint resolution. 


Mr. BLANTON, 
tion? 
Mr. MEEKER. 


Now, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 


Yes. 
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| Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman know that if the 


Anti-Saloon League were wiped out of existence the prohibition 
fight on the floor of this House and elsewhere would go on just 
the same? 

Mr. MEEKER. I do not know anything of the sort, and the 
gentleman from Texas does not know it, either. 

Mr. BLANTON, That is the truth. 

Mr. MEEKER. It is not the truth. The Prohibition Party 
in this country casts an average of 50,000 votes out of 30,000,000. 

Mr. BLANTON, But it will not stop until the Nation ts as 
dry as a powder house. 

Mr. MEEKER. At that time the gentleman will be in heaven, 
or some other place, instead of in Congress. As long as men are 
going to prohibit the manufacture of alcohol we in this country 
are going in two directions. We have two nations to follow so 
far as the physiology is concerned. Sweden and Turkey, the 
one to drugs and the other to pure alcohol. Sweden has at- 
tempted absolute prohibition, but with what result? That her 
people have become just as the people of Seattle, Wash., have, 
with 6,500 quarts of good whisky on their hips to turn over to 
the prohibition Secretary of the Navy. I wonder who bought 
Daniels? 

I wonder if this high and holy Anti-Saloon League will write 
an editorial on Daniels taking on board a big jag for the Navy? 
Consistent, holy gentlemen! We are driving in two directions. 
You men will come back to this Congress in five years with the 
problem of the use of drugs that will stagger every man, some- 
thing that will be destroying our young people, and you will come 
back with the problem of private distillation that will make that 
of Sweden look like only the beginning. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missourlt 
has expired. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Deckrr]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I did not intend to say anything upon this proposition, 
but I was afraid, perhaps, that the vigorous speech of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] might give you the wrong 
impression about the views entertained in our State. 

The truth of the matter is, the Missouri delegation does not 
agree with Mr. Meeker. [ have not been authorized to speak 
for them, but I know that they will not object to my saying 
that, with perhaps three exceptions, the entire Missouri delega- 
tion will vote for this war prohibition amendment. [Applause.] 

And I wish to say to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
MEEKER] that the delegation from Missouri, his colleagues, with 
whom I have the honor to associate, do not have to sign any 
pledges, secret or public. Everybody knows-in our districts 
where we stand on this proposition. We have told them before 
we were elected, and they have no doubts as to how the roll will 
stand when Missourians’ names are called. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] has spent much 
time in talking about the Anti-Saloon League. ,& do not repre- 
sent the Anti-Saloon League, but I know a few of them. TI do 
know Dr. Dinwiddie. I once met a man by the name of Baker, 
from Ohio, president of the league, who invited me to make a 
speech at Atlantic City, and I made it and paid my own ex- 
penses. I have met a man by the name of Richard Pearson 
Hobson. I understand that he has been associated with the 
Anti-Saloon League of America, and I am not afraid to testify 
that he is the kind of man that does honor to any organization 
in any country of this world. [Applause.] He needs no trib- 
ute of mine or from Mr. MEEKER as to his patriotism. He dem- 
onstrated his courage in the War with Spain when he sank the 
Merrimac, and before men attempt to detract from his honor or 
his patriotism let them go and do likewise. 

The gentleman casts some aspersion upon these people who 
believe in prohibition as not being workers in this war. I re- 
sent it on behalf of the people I have the honor to represent. 
I resent it on behalf of all good Missourians who believe in nro- 
hibition, including those in the district which the gentleman 
represents. There are people in his district who believe in 
prohibition, though they are greatly in the minority. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Meeker] may talk as though he 
had the courage of a lion, but we all know that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people in his district are against prohibitior. 
He talks as if he had been persecuted. He speaks as if the peo- 
ple of his district had tried to beat him because he is wet. Let 
him stand as I have stood and as other members of the Missouri 
delegation have stood in districts where the people were di- 
vided on this question, and then he might talk about persecu- 
tion. If he had the brewers of St. Louis fighting him because 
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he stood against beer [applause], if he had the distillers 
against him, then he could come up here and swell out his chest 
and pretend to be a courageous lion, standing for what he be- 
lieved. [Applause.] He has spoken much -against the Anti- 
Saloon League, against Dr. Baker, against Dr. Dinwiddie, 
against Richard Pearson Hobson, against men like William J. 
Bryan as professional prohibitionists. I want to say some- 
thing to the gentleman, and he knows I am his friend person- 
ally: There are people who are professional antiprohibitionists., 
[ Applause. ] 
Mr. GORDON, 
Mr. DECKER. 
Mr. GORDON. I would like to know, you being one of the 
lissouri delegation that Mr. Meeker referred to, whether or 
not it is the fact that the Anti-Saloon League has been getting 
secret pledges from members of the Missouri delegation pledg- 
ing them to vote for prohibition? 

Mr. DECKER. I thank the gentleman from Ohio for asking 


T?ty.) 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes, 


% 


that question. There may have been such pledges sent to some 
people. I have never received one. I began to make speeches 


in favor of prohibition long before I started to run for Congress, 
i am a leader for prohibition out in my country. [Applause.] 
TI do not ask anybody from St. Louis or even Mr. Bryan or Mr. 
Ifobson on that question. [Applause.] 

Mr. GORDON. That is not quite responsive to my question. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. DECKER. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes more to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for five minutes more. 

Mr. DECKER. I can not speak for other men, but I do not 
think it is true. It is true that the Anti-Saloon League in Mis- 
fouri— 

Mr. MEEKER. 

Mr. DECKER. 

Mr. MEEKER. 
those letters? 

Mr. DECKER. Do not attempt 
up here to intimidate me 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 
Do you mean to say they have not sent out 


to intimate that you are 
coming Do not think that I am afraid 
ol you. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for order. 

Mr. DECKER. No; I will maintain order here, so far as that 
is concerned. They have never been sent to me. Where the 
gentleman has misled the House is in saying “ they promised to 
keep them secret.” 

Mr. MEEKER. 

Mr. LEVER. 
rule 


I will put that copy in the Reconrp. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask gentlemen to observe the 
KE [ rise to a question of personal privilege, and 
I will put a copy of that letter in the Rrecorp. 


Mr. DECKER. All right, put it in the Recorp, 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DECKER. Yes. 

Mr. RUBEY I am a member of the Missouri delegation, and 


I never received a letter of that kind. [Applause.] 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, I want to be fair with the 
gentleman. I do not think the Anti-Saloon League of Missouri 
has been in the habit of publishing these pledges. You know 
the Bible says, “ Be ye wise as serpents and harmless as doves,” 
and the trouble with a good many prohibitionists in the 
past has been they have been harmless as doves but have not 
had as much sense as serpents. The Anti-Saloon League has 
been fighting the cause with good judgment and has been of 

reat service, and I know of no dishonorable methods that they 
Sometimes they may have kept pledges 


‘ 
pa 
’ 


have been guilty of. 


secret. Have the brewers of St. Louis and the distillers always 
told the people of the country who they were relying upon? 
{Applnuse.] 


I lived in Kansas when I was a boy and you need not tnlk to 
me about prohibition driving people to drugs. You never saw 
it han that was raised in the State of Kansas that could be 
elected road overseer in the county where he lived that would 
dare to stand up and talk against prohibition, national or local. 
I know you had one man by the name of Hadley that came over 
from Kansas and was elected governor of Missouri; he was not 
nu prohibitionist publicly, but down in his heart I believe he 
knew it was a success. A man ran for governor in Kansas 
three or four elections ago, and he ran on a resubmission plat- 
form and did not get enough votes hardly to count. It has been 
tried in different sections of Missouri. It has been a success. 


The gentleman from California [Mr. KAnN] ean argue with his 
ability and philosophical trend of mind that wine is a good 
thins, beer is a good thing, and whisky is better than many 
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things, but I want to say to you men that you do not have to 
consult a doctor, you do not have to hunt up statistics—the or- 
dinary man only has to go and drag out the skeleton in the 
closet of his own family to know what whisky does for mankind. 
[Applause. ] 

It weakens the strong; it tears down the mighty; it has not 
been good for statesmen ; it has not been good for some preachers 
and ministers of the gospel. [Applause.] It has not been a good 
thing for the man who toils with his hands; it has not been a 
good thing to steady the nerve of the engineer who holds the 
throttle while you and I are asleep on the cushions. [Applause.] 

Do not talk about this being a “holier than thou” move- 
ment. I do not claim to be any better than you; I do not claim 
I will get to heaven quicker than you do; I do not claim that a 
man has to be a prohibitionist to go to heaven. I do not claim 
that. It is not a religicus question. As long as it was made a 
religious question such fellows as the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. MEEKER] could come into our districts and beat us two to 
one. When we got to talking to the farmers, the railroad men, 
the miners, to the boys and the men.who do the work, and tell- 
ing them that it was an economic question; that it meant a 
question of boots and shoes and clothing for little children, 
enabling them to go to school, with a fire in the stove to keep 
them warm, they knew we were telling the truth. [Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DECKER. I hope I am not imposing on your patience, but 
you must excuse me. This charge of hypocrisy and talk about 
“holier than thou” has riled me. My good friend Mr. SasarH 
differs, I see. He is one of the most patriotic men, one of the 
best men that I have. known in Congress. God forbid that I 
should give the impression, because we differ on this question, 
that I think I am “holier than thou.” Deliver me from ever 
being a hypocrite. This is not the only question that men like 
you and me have to settle in Congress. I will not say that this 
is the most important question. 

The most important question is winning the war. Our boys 
are fighting for the Stars and Stripes over there. I want to ask 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MErKER] if this prohibition is 
a good thing for our soldier boys while being trained to fight 
and die, why is this prohibition such an evil for the other people 
of our country who are helping to win the war? [Applause. | 

If this prohibition is a good thing for the boys whom we train 
to lead the charge, why blame the mothers of these boys and the 
fathers, too, who insist that prohibition is also good for the men 
and boys who stay at home. These same fathers and mothers 
are told that we need more grain, more labor, more fuel, more 
transportation. Why blame them because they Temand that you 
and I as their representatives see to it that food and fuel and 
labor and transportation are not used in this business which all 
must admit is not essential to the winning of the war? 

Men who are against this proposition in time of peace are for 
it now. For the sake of conservation, for the sake of increasing 
our morale, for the sake of the flag, for the sake of victory, the 
overwhelming majority of America is for prohibition during the 
war. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

The committee informally and Mr. DrwarrT having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, announced that the 
Senate had agreed to the report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12923) to supplement the second 
liberty-bond act, as amended, and for other purpose. 

FOOD-PRODUCTION ACT. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 


rose; 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I yield 10 minutes to the 


gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon]. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who preceded 
me talked as if this was a measure to ;uthorizé the President 
to prohibit the use of grain and foodstuffs in the manufacture 
of spirituous, vinous, and malt liquors. Why, we passed a bill 
of that sort a year and a half ago. As I recall, the food-con- 
servation bill originally passed prohibited absolutely the use 
of grain in the manufacture of spirituous liquor during the 
period of the war and authorized the President at any time to 
prohibit the use of food and grain in the manufacture of vinous 
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and malt liquors, so that no legislation is necessary to accom- 
plish the purpose which the gentleman from Missouri was adyo- 
cating here so eloquently. Now, I want to say to you, Mr. 
Chairman, none of my family have died drunkards, and I can 
not testify as an expert, as the gentleman who preceded me says 
everybody here can, I myself do not use intoxicating liquors in 
any form as a beverage, and never have since I was 14 years 
old. So Iam not a reformed drunkard, either. My principal ob- 
jection to this measure is that it violates the Constitution of the 
United States. I know that will be laughed at. We have been 
notified from high authority in both branches of Congress that 
we have suspended the Constitution. Just how that was done 
nobody has taken the time or trouble to explain. Just how ail 
these people who are bellowing around here have released 
themselves from their oath of office nobody has suggested. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. I can not yield, my time is so limited, but I 
will yield for a question only. 

Mr. SLOAN. 3e a little more concrete, if the gentleman 
pleases, as to who the high authority is that waives the Consti- 
tution, 

Mr. GORDON. The distinguished Republican leader in the 
United States Senate so testified in his speech there about a 
week ago that it was suspended. I inquired of the gentleman in 
charge of this bill a little while ago how much whisky or spirit- 
uous liquors there are in bond under contract with the Govern- 
ment of the United States, the sale of which would be pro- 
hibited after the 30th of next June if this bill becomes a law. 
He snid he did not know. He said it was not important any- 
way, because this bill did not apply to those liquors, which 
clearly indicates he has not even read the bill of which he is in 
charge. I will read so much of the bill as contains that provi- 
sion: 

It shall be unlawful to sell for beverage purposes any distilled spirits, 
and during said time no distilled spirits held in bond shall be removed 
therefrom for beverage purposes except for export. 

Iixcept for export. Now, not being able to get any informa- 
tion from the committee having charge of the bill I called up 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue just now and was in- 
formed by him there is in bond deposited under contract with the 
Government of the United States between 145,000,000 and 150,- 
000,000 gallons of spirituous liquors. The gentleman with whom 
I talked is the expert in charge of this particular branch of the 
Internal-Revenue Office, and he said to me that without the 
tax those liquors are worth $1.50 to $2.50 a gallon, depending 
upon the time they had been in bond. If this bill passes that 
145,000,000 to 150,000,000 gallons which has not been disposed of 
by the 30th of next June will be confiscated. That liquor was 
deposited there under contract. with the Government of the 
United States, which permits the owners to withdraw that liquor 
from bond at any time within eight years by the payment of the 
legal tax upon it. This bill repudiates that contract. I asked 
the gentleman how much of this liquor could be sold or dis- 
posed of per month, and he said in reply to that that if the tax 
was not raised they could probably dispose of 5,000,000 gallons 
per month, but if the $8-a-gallon act, which this House has en- 
acted, should become effective there would not be any of it dis- 
posed of, and that it will result in the confiscation of this prop- 
perty worth between two and three hundred millions of dollars. 
Now, we all like to hear these flowery speeches of our friend 
from Missouri and other gentlemen who are so hard up for a 
campaign issue that they seem willing to prove their patriotism 
by violating their oath of office, and I want to say to you that 
the Government of the United States under legislation enacted 
40 or 30 years ago and amended from time to time since has 
received this property into its custody. It is now proposing to 
enact legislation that will confiscate that property. That I 
say violates the fifth amendment of the Constitution. If it is 
necessary to get liquor away out of the country to get it away 
from these people who live in this dry territory, and who con- 
Sume so much of these drugs and other stuff the gentleman from 
‘alifornia told us about, I say if the public welfare requires 
that this property be destroyed in order to keep it away from 
them, then I say that the Government of the United States 
ought to pay for this property before it destroys it. That is 
what I say. It is a plain, simple proposition. The fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States provides that 
private property shall not be taken for public purposes without 
due processes of law, and due process of law is to pay for the 
property its true value in money, and nobody proposes to do that. 
Why, the chairman of this Agricultural Committee, the distin- 
guished gentleman from South Carolina, told me that this bill 
was unconstitutional, but he will vote for it just like all of 
these other fellows from these dry States. 
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Mr. KAHN. Does not the gentleman know that both France 
and Switzerland paid—— 

Mr. GORDON. Every civilized country on the face of the 
earth has always compensated for the value of property when 
they saw fit to take property and destroy it. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, I will say to the gentleman from California 
he asked virtually the same thing that I was going to ask. 

Mr. GORDON. So far as winning this war is concerned, 
there is not a single nation on the face of the earth that has 
adopted prohibition except Russia, and we know what it did 
to Russia. The manufacture of intoxicating liquors was a Gov- 
ernment monopoly before the Czar established prohibition, and 
it cost him his crown and scepter. I do not see how it helped 
Russia very much as a military asset. It seems to me that if 
it proves anything, so far as prohibition in Russia is concerned, 
it proves that it converts people into pacifists instead of making 
them fight. Now, Mr. Chairman, I understand I am talking to 
a packed jury here. [Laughter.] I was very much interested in 
the secret pledges that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
MEEKER] stated had been sent to all the Missouri Members for 
the last three campaigns. 

Mr. MEEKER. If the gentleman will vield, I have already 
wired for that letter and it will be here. 

Mr. GORDON. That makes plain some of theSe votes that we 
have been having here. I will undertake to say no man has 
any right on a public question secretly to pledge himself in 
advance of his election, and when he does that he has obtained 
votes by false pretenses. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does not the corrupt-practises act forbid it? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. The law forbids it. 

Mr. RUBEY. I would like to guarantee to the gentleman 
that, outside of two or three of the Missouri delegation, none of 
them has received letters of the sort, and we are not pledging 
ourselves or making secret pledges to anybody. 

Mr. GORDON. I am giad to hear the gentleman say that. 
That certainly exonerates him and confirms the high opinion [ 
have always entertained of him. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Rurey] indorse that system of trying to obtain votes? 

Mr. RUBEY. Certainly not. I do not think the system 
prevails. 

Mr. MEEKER. The letter will be produced. 

Mr. GORDON, I was never asked to pledge myself on the 
question, and, so far as this prohibition question is concerned, 
my position, I think, has always been well known. 

Mr. BLANTON, You spoke of the Government paying for the 
property. 

Mr. GORDON. 
they destroyed it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Paying for it if they destroyed it? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the Government did agree to pey for it 
would the gentleman be in favor of prohibition? 

Mr. GORDON. No; I would not. What has that to do wiih 
it? I say to you, whether you are in favor of prohibition or 
not, you ought not to be in favor of this. The property is in the 
custody of the Government. I do not care how much you are in 
favor of prohibition, you ought to vote against this bill, because 
it does not contain any provision to pay for this property which 
is sought to be destroyed by this legislation. There is not an in- 
telligent man on the floor of this House who does not know 
that this legislation is unconstitutional, but yet they will stand 
here and vote for it because they are afraid somebody will vote 
against them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
[Mr. Gorpon] has expired. 

The gentleman from Ohio |Mr. Strerwoop] asked unanimous 
consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, Mr. Chairman, if no one else would like any 
time, I would like about five minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. McLAvainrtn]. | 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
speak of another amendment. When this bill was before the 
House an amendment was offered forbidding the use of any of 
the money to pay salaries or expenses of men who shoul! be 
employed and to whom deferred classification under the draft 
law was given on account of such employment. That amend- 
ment was adopted by practically a unanimous vote of the Con- 
mittee of the Whole and was later approved by the House. At 
about the same time other bills of importance providing for 
the employment of a large number of men were considered and 





I spoke of paying for this property before 


gentleman from Ohio 
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passed. 
vision. I hi 
next 
SO.CO0) men 
Committee 
granting of deferred classification to any man on account of his 


Nearly every one of those bills contained a similar prc- 
in mind the bill providing for the taking of the 
a bill which provides for the employment of some 
and women, and without a dissenting voice the 
of the Whole adopted an amendment forbidding the 


ive 


census, 


employment under that law. So the House is committed 
that question, and I believe very properly so. 

This bill passed and went to the Senate carrying that provi- 
sion. When it reached the Senate it was amended. It comes 
back with that provision stricken out. I wish to call the atten- 
tion of Members of the House to that fact and to prepare them 
for an amendment that will be offered to disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendment and instructing the conferees not to yield on 
that proposition. 

Now, under the bill similar to this, passed a year ago, carry- 
ing an amount of money much smaller than this bill carries, 
the Department of Agriculture employed some 4,500, mostly 
men. This bill, carrying a much larger amount, will continue 
the employment of the 4,500 and provide for the employment 
of about 7,000 more, making about 11,500 to be employed under 
this bill. all of them are or will be employed tem- 
porarily for special work, stimulating agriculture, carrying 
information to the people, gathering statistics, and other kinds 
of extension work. It was urged against this amendment when 
it was in the House that it would embarrass the 
regular work of the Department of Agriculture, interfere with 
the employment or the pay of its regular employees. That 
not correct. The regular employees of the de- 
pi rtment are not employed or provided for by these appropria- 
tions. These appropriations provide almost entirely for tempo- 
rary employment of men and women, so that the department 
can start out now and employ all the men it wishes or needs to 
employ under this act; but it is up to the department, it seems 
to me, and my idea in offering the amendment was approved 
by the House, that it should employ only those who are outside 
the draft age. 

The Department of Agriculture reported to the Committee on 
Agriculture that at the request of the Secretary, deferred 
f ion had been given to some 2,2 


ou 


Alinost 


considered 


statement was 


2,200 of its employees, and 
the House as a very large number. 

consider the large number of girls and women 
employed in the Department of Agriculture and the large 
number of men who have been employed there for many years, 
and who are nbove 31 years of age, we must see and admit that 
2,200 deferred classification an unreasonably large 
number; that the spirit of the draft law has been lost sight of; 
that the provision of the law permitting deferred classification 
at the request of the Secretary of Agriculture has been abused. 


Classifica 


it struck 
Now, when we 


given is 


I believe and insist that this law providing for employment of 
men, nimost all of them temporarily, should be so framed as to 
make it impossible for the Secretary to request or secure | 
deferred ¢lassification of these men 

Mr. WALDOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. WALDOW.. As to that 2,200 who have received deferred 


assificntion, is that 2,200 out of the 4,500 or out of the 11,500? 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It is 2.200 out of all the 
men employed in the Department of Agriculture, including the 
4,500 employed under a bill similar to this enacted_a year ago. 
Mr. WALDOW. Does the gentleman say that at the present 
time there are 11,500 employees of the Department of Agricul- 
ture? 
Mr. 


that 


McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Oh, there are more than 
There are more than 20,000. I said that under this bill 
provision is made for the employment of about 11,500 men and 
women. Forty-five hundred were cmployed in similar work a 
year ago and paid out of appropriations carried in q bill similar 
to this bill, but which carried a smaller amount of money. 
‘This bill, carrying a much larger amount than the bill of last 
year, will continue the 4,500 on the rolls and permit the adding 
of 7,000 more, making 11,500, or such a matter, employed and 
to be employed under this act. 

‘ir. WALDOW. I do not believe the gentleman has caught 
my point. This bill has not passed. Has the Department of 
Agriculture eimployed 11,500 without the passage of this bill? 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. No. They have continued, 
as IT understand it, the 4,500 employees that were employed 
under a similar act passed a year ago, and they are waiting to 
emiploy the additional 7,000 until this act shail have been 
passed, 

Mr. WALDOW. Then my contention is correct, that the 
who bave received deferred classification 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Are not 
7,000 additional to be employed under this act, 


2,200 





included in the 
That is right. 


It must impress everybody that 2,200 is a very large num- 
ber, and that continuation of the policy pursued by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture ought not to be permitted. 

It is urged by the Department of Agriculture that if this 
amendment is passed it will embarrass them in their work, 
and I have been urged to withdraw my support from the 
amendment; have been told the work of the department—and 
to be done under this act—will be embarrassed if the amend- 
ment becomes law. They say they wish to employ young men 
lately out of college to advise and instruct the farmers. [Laugh- 


ter.] They say men without college training or who have 
been a long time out of college are not imbued with the 


spirit of the department, or are not up to date in their knowl- 
edge of present-day scientific agriculture. I insist to you, gen- 
tlemen, and I say it as a staunch supporter of the extension 
work carried on by the Department of Agriculture, that the 
principal objection to that work is and has been that young 
men without experience have been employed. They go out 
fresh from college, with too little experience in farming, and 
undertake to instruct, advise, and assist the farmers in their 
work, and they do not succeed. 

The greatest objection that has been raised to the extension 
work of the department grows out of the fact that young and 
inexperienced men without knowledge of problems confronting 
farmers have been employed. If this amendment, adopted and 
made a part of this bill at my suggestion a few weeks ago and 
which the Senate has disagreed to, is put back into the bill it 
will be up to the Department of Agriculture to employ only 
older men, men of experience, men who can go to the farmers 
with better grace» meet them on a common footing and give 
better advice and produce better results. 

Mr. Chairman, I have spoken for the purpose of calling the 
attention of the House to the fact that this amendment was 
stricken out in the Senate, and that we should pay attention 
to it when we consider the bill under the five-minute rule. 
Discussion so far on the bill has been altogether on the prohi- 
bition amendment, and I thought that unless the attention 
of the House were called to the draft amendment, so called, 
it might be lost sight of. It is very important and I trust the 
House will determine that it should remain in the bill. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. LEVER. 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the Chair, Mr. JouHnson of Kentucky, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
Senate amendments to House bill 11945 und had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolied bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12923. An act to supplement the second liberty-bond act, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bill: 

H. R. 12923. An act to supplement the second liberty-bond act, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

FOOD-PRODUCTION ACT. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the Senate amendments 
to House bill 11945. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingiy the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Jounxson 
of Kentucky in the chair, 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever}. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, let me inquire of the gentleman 
from Iowa how much time he intends to consume on that side? 
And before he answers I want to say that we are all anxious 
to vote on the bill this afternoon. If gentlemen will use as 
little time as possible for general debate, we ought to begin to 
vote in a very few minutes. I only have a request for five 
minutes more. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 


desire to speak. 


IT have an hour left, and I have a number who 
It is possible that some may yield back some 


of their time and we may get through quicker than that. 
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Mr. LEVER. I hope gentlemen will use as little time as 
possible for the accommodation of certain gentlemen who have 
reservations for to-night and still want to vote on this prohibi- 
tion amendment. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I understood the gentleman 
to say he had requests for five minutes only. I have asked for 
time, and I understand there are others. 

Mr. LEVER. I misunderstood the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. Other gentlemen have requested time who say now they 
do not want it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I believe that all of us are of the same opin- 
ion and want to expedite the passage of the bill as much as 
possible. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN ]. 


Mr. SLAYDEN Mr. Chairman, the effort of some men to | 


control the habits and thoughts of other men has been the cause 
of more trouble and bloodshed than any other one thing history 
mentions. For centuries that particular form of tyranny mani- 
fested itself in the struggle of religious faiths. It provoked 
wars and sent martyrs to the stake. The spirit that caused 
some men to perish in war and burned at the stake stout- 
hearted individuals who chose a cruel death rather than re- 
eant their views still lives and controls a few individuals in 
the American Congress. The majority of the Members of this 
House who scorn the right of American citizens to regulate 
their own conduct, who have tossed aside personal liberty as of 
no value, are not of the hard and eruel type that directed the 
horrors of the religious wars. These moralists of our day are 
merely working to save their seats in Congress. If they knew 
that the majority of their constituents were antiprobibitionists 
they would vociferously uphold that view of this question and 
would make the House deaf with their clamorous appeals for 
the personal liberty of the citizen. If they were uncertain 
about the views of the voters, no power under heaven could 
get them off the fence. But being convinced that the prohi- 
bition sentiment is sweeping the country, they let loose on us 
these tear-bringing appeals to the emotions that we have been 
compelled to endure for so long. I was gratified a few moments 
ago when the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLAvuGHriin] 
asked the House to remember that this paragraph about prohi- 
bition was not the only thing in the bill and that other features 
of this proposed law are entitled to consideration. But of 
course his appeal is in vain. When men are excited in the 
chase after other people’s rights they give no thought to such 
matters. One of the wisest things ever said by Woodrow Wil- 
son was his reference to this very question. In substance he 
said that one of the most apparent evils of the agitation for 
prohibition is that it cuts athwart every other question and 
mikes calm consideration of important issues impossible. Here, 
to-day, we have an illustration of the wisdom of what the Presi- 
dent said. It divides families, separates friends, and causes dis- 
cord in communities. It has become a religious faith and, as of 
old, its believers are determined that the infidels shall be con- 
verted or exterminated, It makes men forget the political faith 
of the party to which they profess allegiance. Traditionally and 
in principle the Democratic Party is opposed to it. Platform 
after platform of the party of Jefferson has pronounced against 
it or any other form of sumptuary legislation. How many 
Members of this House care or know about these declarations? 
Is it necessary to either coddie or control the grown-up men 
and women of the United States? They are neither imbeciles 
nor weaklings 





They are a sober, decent, self-respecting people 
as a whole and have been from the beginning of our history. Cer- 
tainly, the statesmen of an earlier period were as wise as any 
we can show to-day, their laws as wholesome, were as truly 
pious, as truthful, and, pardon me for saying it, infinitely braver 
in holding and expressing opinions, 

The world is rapidly improving in respect to the evil of over- 
indulgence im ateoholic drink, ‘There is comparatively little 
drunkenness in our country now, and less and less as time goes 
on. Soon we will come to the view of drunkenness that obtains 
in other parts of the world and view it as it is viewed in Spai 
France, Italy, and other parts of Europe—as a disgrace. Over 
there the drunkard who is a nuisance is punished, not the sober 
man who drinks moderately and behaves himself. 





4 


A few minutes ago I was talking to one of my colleagues 
recently returned from Europe. He tells me that he saw very 
little drunkenness; that in Seotland he saw only three intoxi- 
eated men, one Scotchman and two Americans. I do not doubt 
that the two Americans were from some prohibition community 
and had never been taught self-restraint. My friend Mr. Gorpon, 
of Ohio, threw himself into this flood of impassioned oratory to 
cail attention to one feature of this proposed law that is en- 
titied to the gravest consideration. He challenges the constitu- 
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tionality of a law that undertakes to confiscate or destroy prop- 
erty as this bill proposes to do. It is a bit of highwaymanry that 
no other country, either as a reform or war measure, has resorted 
to. It proposes to take property from the citizen by the superior 
force of the State without compensation. That is downright 
robbery and disgraceful to the American Union. France paid 
fer the distilling plants and the liquors on hand when she abo!- 
ished the trade in absinth. Switzerland did the same thing. 
This proposal is on the same moral plane as the act of the high 
Wayman who takes money from the wayfarer by force of arm: 
For this Government to take or destroy property without full 
compensation is disgraceful and dishonest. 

The talk about it as a war measure is pure humbuggery. It is 
precisely the program of the prohibitionists from a period long 
anterior to the present war, the Spanish War, or the War 
between the States. It is just an opportune phase of prohibition. 

flere we are hard put to find money to carry on the war, and 
these gentlemen propose to cut off one source of revenue thai 
might yield a billion dollars a year. How are we to make up the 
deficit? Shall it be by customs taxes that will add to the cos 
of everything we import? Shall it be by consumption taxes on 
We must have the 








tea, sugar, coffee, possibly butter and eggs? 


revenue if we are to defeat Germany. Let these gentlemen who 
propose to cut off large sources of income suggest others 
Our fathers did not know that it was disgraceful to make or 


improper to use moderately any sort of alcoholic drink. <A gla 
of wine or a julep in some sections was an incitement to hospi- 
tality, to geniality, and increased the delights of all social occa- 
sions. Overindulgence in food or drink was rank, disgusting 
gluttony and equally tabooed in polite society. 

George Washington, who was a figure of some importance in 
the beginning of our Government, was a distiller, and no le 
respected because of that fact. He sold 
tillery to his neighbors and required payment of the bills when 


the product of his dis 


due. I dare say there are Members of this House who w 
have taken his name off their visiting list—for which Washing 
ton would probabiy have been grateful—but long afier they hay 


sunk into the sea of oblivion so properly provided for them 
will still be cherished by all true Americans as the greatest ot 
all our products and to the end history will set him down as 
in wur, first in peace, and first in all the attributes of a r 
man, 


Mr. Chairman, these speeches that appeal to the emotional 
that overflow with pathos, have interested and amused ie 
They remind me of the first prohibition speech I ever heard; 
they are just as logical, just as unconvincing as the one I heard 
under a big live-oak tree in west Texas. The orator of tl 
occasion had all the tricks of the present day sp akers on t! 
same subject. He came out strong for the defer » of motl 
and home that nobody was assuulting and everybody ly ) 
defend. He denounced vice and praised virtue, in which 
were agreed. He was most pathetic and moved those who wet 
their hearts on their sleeves to tears. He told, and told exceet- 
ing well, a story of how a workingman who had received 
weekly wage stopped at the saloon on his wi home i 
rendered to his appetite for drink. His wife was at her pooi 
furnished home irying to still the cries ef her hungry chil 
She hovered over the dying embers on the hearth, eating 
her heart in anxiety, recking the cradle with one f \ le ’ 
wiped the tears out of her eyes with the other! 

It was a moving and convincing tal 

Mr. Chairman. we are trying to destroy a iyrant in 
Let us be careful not to set up others at home. In tr 
democracy abroad let us not forget that it is more i 


sive it at home. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I as ! ) 
extend and revise my remarks. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, | to tend 1 
remarks slightly. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there obj on to th quests? 
[After a pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, | : leave to 1 my re- 
marks in the Recorp. 





The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pau | 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield 10 minut to th nileman 
Wyoming [Mr. Monpe.v]}. s 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, whatever gentlemen's ews 
may be on the subject ol probibitic n it must } ly 
onably patent to any man who has taken tl pal , ° 
formed that the time for the discussion of the m 
ol the question of prohibitio: is past and that the time i 
when the people demand that we act. There may be arg s 
entitled to some consideration against the legislation as con- 


tained in this bill, but, next to the det 
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end 


ican to this war with victory, next to that, the 
strongest determination in the American heart and mind to-day 
is that of establishing the condition of prohibition in this country 
during the period of the war and that will be very evident when 
the representatives of the people vote on this Senate amendment 
when we reach it. The American people are determined that for 
the period of the war at least grains and fruit shall not be used 
for the purpose of manufacturing intoxicating liquors; that for 
the period of the war at least conditions of sobriety shall be 
established throughout the country. 

There was 2 time when arguments were in order, but that time 
has passed so far as the majority of the American people are 
concerned, and they are expecting us to act. Not all the Amer- 
ican people are satisfied with the provisions of this bill. Some of 
them would prefer to have the date when prohibition is to take 
effect extended ; many more would like to have, indeed are very 
anxious to have, the date of the taking of effect of prohibition 
legislation more immediate, but apart from these differences of 
opinion the overwhelming majority of the people are behind leg- 
islation of this character and for very good reasons. What 
George Washington did or thought or what other good men did or 
thought cuts no figure now. ‘Times have changed, and the 
thoughts and views of men have changed with them, and many 
f man who a few years ago would have resented as unwarranted 
interference with personal liberty any legislation prohibiting the 
use of liquors is now a most ardent advocate of prohibition legis- 
lation. Yes; there will be some property losses, regrettable be- 
cause loss of property is always regrettable; but the men who 
in this business are largely responsible for that, for many 
of them, in the face of the very evident growing determination 
of the American people to put an end to the liquor business, 
have not only continued but have enlarged and extended their 
business. 

Mr. Chairman, so much for that. This very important bill, 
important in its prohibition amendment, important in the aid 
it gives to agriculture in many lines, has unfortunately been 
loaded in another body with a lot of legislation that ought never 
to have been placed upon a bill of this character. It is im- 
portant that we should regulate rents in the District of Colum- 
bia, but the regulation of rents in the District of Columbia has 
no place on a bill of this character; and while I do not wish to 
impugn the motive of any gentleman anywhere, I can not un- 
derstand why anybody should have placed or should want to 
have remain in this bill legislation of that character if he is 
entirely and heartily favorable to the general purposes of the 
bill. 


peo] le 


are 


Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 
Mr. MONDELL. I yield. 
Mr. LEVER. This bill has been amended in the other body 


with four great, big propositions over which the committees re- 
porting it had no jurisdiction, namely, the rent-profiteering bill, 
the Indian land-leasing bill, the pure-feed bill, and this prohibi- 
tion measure, with sundry other amendments. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is no justification for it, and it all 
ought to come off of the bill in conference—every bit of it. 

Mr. LEVER. Does it not look very suspicious as to motives? 

Mr. MONDELL. As I said, I impugn no man’s motive, but 
if I were compelled to form an opinion on the subject I might be 
constrained to feel that the motive might not have been the 
best. 

Mr. LEVER. I feel very much the same way. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, gentlemen, I want to call particular 
attention to an amendment on page 26, which if ig were presented 
in the proper way would seem to start all right with a view of 
preventing the shipment of improper, deleterious, and adul- 
iterated feed products. It has no place on a bill of this kind, 
for this committee should not in connection with the considera- 
tion of this bill have to go into the very large question of adul- 
teration. But there is a very peculiar joker in next to the 
last line of that first paragraph on page 34. It is proposed to 


prohibit the shipment of ground or shredded straw or hay. 
Well, in the western country alfalfa is a very important prod- 
uet, and alfalfa meal is one of the very best dairy foods and 
dairy products. Alfalfa meal is ground or shredded alfalfa 
hay. In this amendment alfalfa hay and alfalfa meal, as pure 


products as there are in the world and probably the best of all 
foods for dairy purposes, is classed along with peanut hulls, rice 
hulls, ground corncobs, and other products having little or no 
feed value. The whole paragraph should go off the bill in con- 
ference. In any event, these perfectly pure and healthful foods 


should never be classed with these questionable articles. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize the statement made 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLAUGHLIN] relative 
to the provision of the bill stricken out by the Senate which 
Departinent 


was intended to prevent the Agricultural from 
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becoming a haven for slackers. The American people are in- 
tensely in earnest about this war, and they are intensely in 
earnest in seeing that the draft law is equitably and honestly 
administered and that there shall be no place anywhere, par- 
ticularly under Government control, where slackers may find 
bomb-proof refuge. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired, 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, it must seem peculiar, to 
say the least, to the thinking Members of this body that while 
we are considering this prohibition amendment, tacked on this 
bill by the Senate as a pretended war measure, to a bill to 
stimulate agriculture, we are at the same time depriving people 
not only of their personal liberty but hundreds of thousands of 
our citizens of their business and property accumulated after 
years and years of perseverence and toil. All this is being 
done, we are told, to help win the war, while we are sending 
an army over the sea to fight for the liberty and freedom of the 
people everywhere and to make this world a decent place to 
live in. I regret very much that it is called a prohibition 
amendment, as there is something more than prohibition in- 
volved in it. It means the destruction of hundreds of millions 
of dollars’ worth of property, the lifetime savings of many of 
those engaged in the liquor business, without any consideration 
for reimbursement or provision to pay for the property that is 
ruined and destroyed. 

I am not a prohibitionist and never have been. I believe in 
temperance and am in favor of such regulations as are needed 
in conducting the trafiic in liquor. I do not take any stock in 
the arguments that are being made here in favor of prohibition, 
because, as I have stated, this amendment means a great deal 
more than to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors. If I 
were a prohibitionist and I wanted to do a little work for the 
prohibition movement, I believe I would start right in here in 
Washington, where we have prohibition, to do a little mission- 
ary work. 

I represent a district in Chicago where there are eight or 
nine hundred saloons doing business. You can walk all over 
the district in a little over an hour, and I want to tell you I 
can see as many drunks around Capitol Hill as I can see in my 
district any day of the week; and I notice, here as elsewhere, 
that a lot of the loudest shouters for prohibition are among the 
biggest booze fighters. Now, that is pretty plain, and there is 
more truth than poetry in it. 

As I have told you, this is more, a great deal more, than 
merely a question of prohibition, because you propose by this 
act to ruin thousands of people and destroy their property, the 
life-time savings of many who have worked hard all their lives 
to accumulate the same, and you want to wipe it out without 
any consideration for them whatever, without any attempt to 
reimburse them for their loss. You are going to ruin thousands 
and thousands of prosperous people engaged in a business that 
the United States Government has been a partner in ever since 
the foundation of the Government, without any compensation 
to them whatever. 

We are told that this is a war measure. Everybody who 
knows anything about the war and the provisions we have made 
for war-time prohibition knows that that is a fake argument 
pure and simple. There is no truth in it whatever; the war 
argument is simply used to further the prohibition movement, 
but the indications are that it will not go into force until the 
war is over. 

We are told it will conserve grain and coal; that the grain is 
needed for food. Why, there is more vacant Innd in golf 
grounds, thousands and thousands of acres of the best kind of 
land, that could be planted and produce more grain, if necessary, 
than is used in all the breweries in the United States. Con- 
serve the grain here, prevent the manufacture of harmless beer, 
and ship the grain over to our allies to be manufactured into 
beer and liquor over there, and distributed even to the soldiers 
in those countries, while it is not allowed within 5 miles of a 
camp in this country. 

Then, again, we want to save the coal. Is it to save it for 
the poor people that are suffering for the want of coal in our 
cities or to sell it at a reasonable price? Why, if there was 
a movement started in this country, or in this House, to do 
one-quarter of the work to produce coal from the mines and dis- 
tribute the same that has been done to further the prohibition 
movement, do you believe that millions all over the country 
would be threatened as they are now with freezing this winter? 
Why, out in my section of the country they have already given 
notice that there is to be a shortage of coal, and the news dis- 
patches tell us that many are compelled at the present time to 
burn old papers or anything else they can get to burn to keep 


The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 











wirny and save themselves from catching coid; but here all the 
tulk is about prohibition to win the war. 

if the mines were worked and the coal distributed as it should 
be. and there was half the effort on the part of this House to 
see that coal was produced in sufficient quantity as there is to 
promote prohibition, do you believe that the people would be 
ihreatened as they now are in this country with freezing this 
winter because they can not get coal? Coal will still be fur- 
nished to business concerns and factories that supply goods 
that are not considered necessary or essential for the success- 
ful prosecution of the war, but breweries and saloons will be 
put out of business and the poor people will be still left to suffer 
from the cold and freeze; who cares? 

If this prohibition movement were an honest movement to 
help the war, I would not say a word about it. I am in favor of 
winning the war, but everybody knows that such is not the pur- 
pose of this amendment. It is dishonest and hypocritical, and 
I can not understand what the American people are thinking 
about to allow a few agitators to put over such a law on them. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. There is no use wasting any time with 
people like you. Everybody knows where you are. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I am talking to men with whom I ean 
reason. I might talk to you for 24 hours and you would vote 
for prohibition anyway, because your district demands prohibi- 
tion of you. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I have only a few minutes. And I want 
to say that if I was going to do some missionary work for the 
prohibition cause I would like to start in to work up here on 
Capitol Hill, but what is the use. This is a proposition which 
you can not argue or convince anybody as to how they shall 
vote, because they have their minds made up in advance as fo 
how they are going to vote. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman spoke of drunkenness which 
he has seen on Capitol Hill. I would like to ask him this ques- 
tion: Do you refer by that to the official personnel of Capitol 
Hill or to the visitors here? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I think the House knows very well 
whom I refer. {Laughter.] I do not think I need explain it. 

‘The liquor business is not the only business that is going to 
be injured by this law; States, counties, and cities will be finan- 
cially injured by its passage. In my city alone millions of dol- 
lars will be lost to the city government that now goes to the 
support of the municipality, to say nothing of the hundreds of 
millions of dollars that will be lost by the United States Gov- 
ernment in revenue, at a time when money is so badly needed 
for war purposes; nor is any business in the country taxed as 
henvily as the liquor business. Liquor dealers pay a greater 
part of their income to the Government than does any other 
business in the United States. 

Look at the movement that is going on for the passage of the 
constitutional amendment for national prohibition in the States. 
We are told they have 14 States that have already ratified the 
amendment. What States have submitted the question to the 
people for a vote on it? I do not know of any State but one that 
has honestly submitted that question te the voters of the States 
for ratification. The prohibition element are resorting to force, 
to bulldoze, and compel the State legislatures to ratify that 
amendment without ever submitting it to the people. [Ap- 


plause., | 
The time of the gentleman frem Illinoi 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I hope I have done some geod to help our 
cause, anyway. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield. five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Prarr]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. PLATT rose. 

Mr. DYER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. I have not started yet. 7 

Mr. DYER. I do not want to take the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I want to speak for a few min- 
utes in regard to the National Security League. We have heard 
a most extraordinary tirade here this afternoon by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], who declares that this or 
ganization is made up of profiteers and scoundrels ef one kind 
and another, and he also alleges that the National Securit; 
League has charged every Member of this House who did not 
vote in accordance with its ideas on the questions selected as 
tests with being disloyal. That is pure bunk, and the gentleman 
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knows it. It has not charged anybody with being disloyal. It 
has simply placed before the people in graphie form the records 
of Members of Congress on the declaration of war, the Kahn 
amendment to the draft act, the McLemore resolution, and cer- 
tain preparedness measures. The gentleman from Wisconsin, if 
he had it to do over again, would not now vote, I am sure, as he 
did then on some of these measures. He is thoroughly patriotic ; 
nobody, I am sure, doubts that; but we all make mistakes, and, 
for my part, I think it better to admit them than to abuse the 
person who points them out. Very few Members of the Sixty- 
third Congress, for instance, supported the first preparedness 
motions made by the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Gard- 
ner; but I do not believe there is a man here who will have the 


hardihood to deny that Mr. Gardner, who has since then laid 
down his life for his country, was right. The program of pre 
paredness that he advocated so strenuously and ably in the 


winter of 1914-15 and later in the Sixty-fourth Congress was 
modest indeed compared with the enormous expenditures we 
have since undertaken ; but if his program had been adopted then 
it would have saved this country of ours many millions of dol 
lars and doubtless also many thousands of lives. 

Those who voted with him, it seems to me, have a right to feel 
proud of that fact, but they certainly would not for a minute seek 
to imply that the great majority who voted otherwise were in 
any sense disloyal. The National Security League has not in- 
cluded those early roll calls of 1915 in its list of test votes; but 
as they were the pioneer preparedness votes after the beginning 
of the war in Europe I am going to insert two of them with my 
remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Security League needs no defense 
from me. It is composed of a large number of patriotic citizens 
scattered over the country, who pay the munificent sum of $1 
a year for membership. With the fund so created the league 
issues its occasional charts and statements. 

Here is a chart headed “ Congressional vote on preparedness 
and war,” prepared by’ the league publicity agent, Mr. E. L. 
Harvey. It shows how all the Members of the Sixty-fourth and 
Sixty-fifth Congresses voted on eight questions selected as tests. 
With the chart was issued a statement for newspaper publica- 
tion analyzing the votes and containing a “roll of honor,” which 
comprises the names of 47 men out of 347, who were Members 
of both Congresses, who “ voted right on all eight measures.” 

He also gives a list of 7 men who “ voted wrong on all eight 
measures,” a list of 22 who “ voted wrong on seven of the eight 
measures,” a list of 30 “who voted wrong on six of the meas- 
ures,” and a list of 5S “who voted wrong on five of the meas- 
ures,” and figures up the percentage of wrong by 
States, 

Now, it so happens that my name is on the honor roll, as are 
the names of most of my Republican colleagues from New York 
State, but I do not think the tests selected were entirely fair 
nor do I think it was quite fair to get out an explanation of 
the chart containing a roll of honor and the names of men who 


it 


votes 


voted wrong on eight, seven, six, and five of the questio1 
selected without also giving the names of the men who voted 
right on seven, six, and five of the questions selected. 
rik EIGHT TEST VOTES 
The eight measures used by the Security League’s conimi 
in the compilation of the chart were stated as follows: 
No. 1. MeLemore resolution, March 7, 1916. This resolution was to 


the effect that American citizens should forego their natural, legal, 
constitutional rights to travel on the high seas. 
Army bill 


No. 2. Kahn amendment to the Hay March 22. 1816 
This amendment sought to increase the Regular Army to 178.000, 
more nearly approaching the recommendations of the General Staff ef 
the Army. 

No. 3. Brandegee amendment to the TWay-Chamberlain Army bill, 
April 18, 1916 This amendment previded for an Army of 250.000 as 
against 140,000, 

No. 4. Section 56, providing for a yolunicer 1 rye arm wholly 
under Federal control, April 18, 1916 

These last two dates are wrong. Both voies were on the con- 
ference report, May 8, 1916. 

No. 5. Motion to recommit naval appropriation bill, June 2, 1916. 
This motion was designed to secure an increase in the Navy bevend 
what was provided in the original bill 

N 6. Cooper amendment, March 1, 1917. This amendment w 
signed to prohibit to American ships their legal right to carry arms ¢ 
ammunition in their cargoes 

No. 7. Declaration of war against Germany, April 5, 1917 

No. 8. Kahn amendment to conscription act, April 23. 1917 his 
provided for the raising by conscription of the necessary Army to give 


to the declaration of war. 

Now, the McLemore resolution, the Coeper amendment to the 
armed-ship bill, the declaration of war against Germany, 
the Kahn amendment to the draft act were vital matters, 
while no one should be accused of disloyalty who voted wrong 


7 


on these matters, still it seems to me that those who did so vote 
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were wrong and might just as well admit it. The Republicans 
of the House make an excellent showing on all these questions. 

The four preparedness votes selected were perhaps the best 
that could have been selected if four had to be taken, but it 
seems to me that No. 4, on section 56, should have been omitted, 
and I wrote to Mr. Harvey, the publicity director of the league, 
and told him so. I received a reply, dated August 23, from 
Mr. Charles D. Orth, chairman of the Security League’s con- 
gressional committee, who is the man, by the way, who should 
be the target of criticism, if anybody. He explained that they 
had to select measures that “supplied an official record of ac- 
tual votes,” and added: 

It is urfortunate that some Members spoiled their roll-of-honor rec- 
ord by voting wrong on section 56 Our view is that the thing of over- 
riding importance was the essential and inherent principle involved, 
which should have governed the voting to the exclusion of any other 
consideration 

Section 56, you remember, brought in the question of the 
militia and the so-called continental army advocated by Presi- 
dent Wilson in his message to Congress in December, 1915, but 
afterwards abandoned by him because of the open revolt of the 
Democratic leaders of the House against it. 

A NEW HONOR ROLL. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to introduce a new honor roll 
by reading the names of the men who voted “ yea” on the first 
roll call for preparedness on January 22, 1915. The motion was 
made by Mr. Gardner, of Massachusetts, to recommit the Arnay 
appropriation bill and add $700,000 to the appropriation for 
aireraft, and those who voted for it were: 

Bathrick, Cooper, Curry, Edmonds, Esch, Farr, Gardner, Greene of 
Massachusetts, Guernsey, Hayes, Helgesen, Hinds, Hobson, Johnson of 
Washington, Lafferty, Lindbergh, McLaughlin, Mapes, Miller, Moss of 
West Virginia, Murdock, J. I. Nolan, Parker of New Jersey, Peters, 
Platt, Rogers, Smith of Michigan, Stephens of California, Sutherland, 
Temple, Underhill, Volstead, Winslow. 

There were just 34 in that first preparedness roll call, and it is 
worthy of preservation. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the circular state that Mr. Hay, before 
the vote was taken, said that they had already appropriated all 
that had been estimated? 

Mr. PLATT. This vote I have taken from the Recorp, not 
from any circular; but Mr. Hay did say that. Let me read to 
you what Mr. Hay said with regard to another motion of Mr. 
Gardner's on the same bill, a motion to amend the item for field 
artillery so as to appropriate for 120 new guns instead of 52. 
Mr. Hay said: “ We have plenty of time before the dreams and 
visions of the gentleman from Massachusetts shall come about 
to make all these guns,” 

That was the attitude of a certain crowd in this House at 
that time, and some of them have not gotten over it yet. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. PLATT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It has been charged by Members of this 
House that one of the industrious charter members of the 
National Security League hired a substitute in the Civil War. 

Mr. PLATT. That has nothing to do with the attitude of 
Members of Congress on this war. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Can the gentleman give any information 
as to the time when this official became so very patriotic and ex- 
perienced a change of heart? 

Mr. PLATT. I do not know what the gentleman refers to. 
This organization, I may say, is doing just exactly as the Anti- 
Saloon League and other organizations are doing with respect 
to the votes of Members of Congress. They are a little over- 
zealous, perhaps, and so is the Anti-Saloon League. I disagree 
with some of their methods. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Would it not be far better for the country 
if this gentleman had had a more patriotic fervor in 1861? 

Mr. PLATT. I fail to see that 1861 has any connection with 


1918. The National Security League is, generally speaking, all 
right and did a lot of good work before we entered the war 


in advocating preparedness. It is nonpartisan and composed 
of patriotic citizens who pay $1 a year. 

And now IT want to add the second roll call on preparedness, 
that of February 23, 1915. It was on a motion made by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Gardner, to recommit the 
fortifications bill with instructions to report an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 instead of $200,000 forthe purchase, manufac- 
ture, and test of ammunition for seacoast cannon: 


Britten, Bryan. Danforth, Deitrick, Donohoe, Falconer, Farr, Gard- 
ner, Greene of Massachusetts, Greene of Vermont, Guernsey, Helgesen, 


Ilinds, Hlobson, Johnson of Utah, Johnson of Washington, Kiess of 
LB. Knowiand, Kreider, La Follette, Miller, Mott, Mur- 
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dock, J. I. Nolan, Paige of Massachusetts, Parker of New Jersey, 
Patton of Pennsylvania, Peters, Platt, Plumley, Porter, Powers, Rogers, 
Shreve, Sinnott, Sutherland, Ten Eyck, Thompson of Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired, 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I was very much interested in 
the speech of the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN], who 
fired the opening gun in this fight. He made a very strong argu- 
ment, from his standpoint, against the prohibition provision 
contained in this bill relative to the manufacture and sale of 
wine and beer. 

In the course of his remarks he admitted that he believed the 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of whisky would be a 


national disaster. I do not undertake to quote his words 
verbatim. He closed his speech, strange to say, with a quotation 


from the Scriptures, which he read in support of his argument 
in behalf of the sale of intoxicating drinks. In concluding his 
speech the gentleman read from St. John, second chapter, first 
to tenth verses, inclusive. I am not a pronounced or recognized 
student or scholar of the Scriptures, but since hearing him I 
have deemed it proper to put some other passages of Scripture 
in the Recorp, which the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun } 
perhaps for want of time did not insert. Let me read. I will 
insert proper references in the Recorp: 

Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink, that puttest thy bottle 
to him and makest him drunken. (Habakkuk ii, 15.) 

Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth his color 


in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. 
At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder, 


(Proverbs xxili, 31, 32.) 
Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? Who hath contentions? Who 
Who hath redness 


hath babbling? Who hath wounds without cause? 
of eyes? They that tarry long at the wine; they that go to seek mixcd 
wine. (Proverbs xxiii, 29, 30.) 

Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning that they may 
follow strong drink; that continue until night till wine inflame them. 
(Isaiah y, 11.) 

Woe unto them that are mighty to drink wine, and men of strength 
to mingie strong drink; which justify the wicked for reward, and take 
away the righteousness of the righteous from him! (Isaiah v, 22, 23.) 

Awake ye drunkards, and weep; and howl, all ye drinkers of wine, 
because of the new wine; for it is cut off from your mouth. (Joel i, 5.) 

Nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortion- 
ers, shall inherit the kingdom of God. (I Corinthians vi, 10.) 

Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging; and whosoever is deceived 
thereby is not wise. (Proverbs xx, 1.) 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to put these scriptural quotations in 
the Recorp in answer to the scriptural quotation read by my 
friend, the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN]. 

Mr. CANNON. Which is the older in point of time? 

Mr. RUCKER. I or the gentleman from California? He is. 

Mr. CANNON. No; which is the older scriptural quotation? 

Mr. RUCKER. I want to say that I knew in this splendid 
audience, composed of nearly the entire membership of the 
House, there would be some not conversant with the Bible. I 
have no reference to the gentleman from Illinois. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON. Some of the quotations are from the Old 
Testament and others from the new. 

Mr. RUCKER. ‘The gentleman has had ample time to study 
Scriptures. Some of these quotations are from the New Testa- 
ment, current and everlasting, and are to-day appealing to me 
and you in behalf of humanity. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BESHTIN]. 

Mr. BESHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the bill, par- 
ticularly the prohibition clause. Personally I favor moving for- 
ward the date to January, 1919, and if I have an opportunity 
I shall offer an amendment to that effect. I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself one minute. I 
would like to inquire of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Haucen] 
how many more speeches he has? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have promised the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin |Mr. Srarrorp] 10 minutes, and [I am not sure about the 
others. I rather think they intend to give in their time. 

Mr. LEVER. I would like to say to the gentleman from Lowa, 
and to others who have sought time on this side, that I would 
be very glad indeed if the gentleman could conclude in 10 min- 
utes on that side, and we will try to do so on this, although we 
will have to insist that some of the gentlemen take a little less 
time than we promised them. I know that gentlemen want to 
get home, and unless you can cut some of this time—— 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman permit me a moment? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. DEWALT. I asked for time, but I will record my senti- 
ments by my vote and not speak, 
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Mr. LEVER. The gentleman’s. position is always big and 
fair. The gentleman from Texas wants only two minutes of 
time, and I yield that much to him. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, my colleague, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. GALLAGHER], intimated that I was going to 
vote for prohibition because my district was overwhelmingly in 
favor of it. If I were equally unfair, I might intimate that 
inasmuch as the gentleman stated there were—I have forgotten 
how many—hundreds of saloons in his district, over which, he 
said, he could walk in one hour, possibly that might be the 
reason for his sentiments against prohibiiion expressed upon 
the floor of the House, and also when he says that he has seen 
so much drunkenness upon Capitol Hill and that he is willing to 
confine it to the business elements of this hill. And by that, I 
take it, he so condemns in his indictment the membership of 
the House. 

I am not that unfair. I might, if I wanted to be unfair, such 
as he was when he said there was so much dishonesty in the 
prohibition cause, call attention to the fact that nowhere has 
it ever been shown in the history of this country that the pro- 
hibition element of this country had used $156,000 at one time 
in an attempt to debauch the governor of a State; and at no 
time can it be shown that the prohibition element in this coun- 
try, Anti-Saloon League, or any other part of it, has ever at- 
tempted to use $375,000 for establishing a newspaper to run in 
the Capital of the Nation with whole page advertisements and 
leading editorials in behalf of the liquor traffic. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. McARTHUR. I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I regret to state that there 
will not be any more extension of remarks on the other side. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFForD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, when the Congress enacted 
the food-conservation bill, of which this bill is an amendment, a 
year ago last August, it delegated to the President such author- 
it: in the control of the further manufacture of liquors that 
the people approved of that action. Under that law it actually 
furbade the further manufacture of alcoholic liquors, and left 
it in the discretion of the President whenever in his judgment 
it was necessary to conserve food, to restrict the further manu- 
facture of maltous and vinous beverages. That was generally 
acceptable to the people, but the Anti-Saloon League, not willing 
to accept that rational solution, precipitated this fight. When 
this bill was originally under consideration in the House an 
amendment seeking to compel the President to exercise the au- 
thority forbidding the further use of grain in the manufacture 
of maltous beverages was presented and voted in the bill. The 
bili went to the Senate. The Anti-Saloon Leaguers got busy. 
They began to proselyte throughout the country, to cause mes- 
sages by the hundreds to be sent to Senators, and as the result 
there passed without a roll call the amendment that we have 
under consideration, that forbids the further manufacture of 
beer after May the first next, and the further sale of any kind 
of liquor, whether it is maltous or alcoholic, after June 30 next. 

I contend that the statesmanlike position i the considera- 
tion of this question was the decision of Congress last year 
when we referred it to the President to determine what should 
be the policy as to the further manufacture of maltous and 
vinous beverages. For when we pass this amendment, which 
under the hysteria of the moment is going to be passed through 
pressure of the Anti-Saloon Leaguers, then you are going to 
confiscate hundreds of millions of gallons of whisky in bonded 
warehouses for which the liquor dealers of the country have 
given their bond and which they were ascured they would have 
the privilege to take out of bond within eight years. With the 
increased tax on whisky its consumption is rapidly diminishing. 
To adopt this amendment absolutely prevents the further manu- 
facture and sale of beer next year. Everyone knows that this 
puts a premium on the illicit manufacture of whisky and the 
surreptitious use of habit-forming drugs. Beer can not be 
readily manufactured in small quantities. It is accordingly a 
whisky and habit-forming-drug proposition. 

The President, under Executive order last week, under the 
authority of this particular law of a year ago, put a ban for the 
present upon the further manufacture of maltous liquors. It 
provides that there shall be no more sugar, glucose, corn, rice, 
or other foods used in the manufacture of beer or near beer 
after October 1, and that between October 1 and December 1 
beer and near beer may be manufacturec out of the supply of 
malt and hops then in existence. But it says nothing, and 
rightly says nothing, against the sale of the beer now in storage 
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or prevents the further manufacture of beer when it is lo 
longer necessary to conserve food. The brewers of this country 
have accepted the decision of the President that it is needed as 
a war measure. 

But there has been an insidious attempt on the part of the 
Anti-Saloon Leaguers to cast odium upon the brewers of this 
country because, perchance, the brewers and brewery workmen 
by ancestry trace their lineage to the alien enemy. I have 
heard Anti-Saloon Leaguers in my own community during the 
‘ampaign try to besmirch the loyalty of the brewers in this 
great crisis, and even now the gentleman from Texas | Mr. 

S$LANTON], blatant prohibitionist that he is, seeks to cast odium 
upon them because they have loaned $375,00C te Mr. Arthur 
Brisbane to aid him in acquiring the ownership of the Wash- 
ington Times. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not at this moment. I will when I have 
completed this statement. I am not acquainted with Mr. Arthur 
Brisbane, but I know from statements of reputable people that 
he has for years believed that the one way to solve the liquor 
question was to have maltous beverages and wine substituted 
for whisky. That has been his fundamental belief for years and 
years; and I know further that one of the leading brewers of Mil- 
waukee, whose character Mr. A. Mitchell Palmer has sought to 
besmirch by trying to label him as disloyal, said to me in private 
conversation, months before our Government entered into war, 
that he had no use for the government of the Kaiser. More than 
this, the brewers have contributed largely to the liberty-loan 
funds and to the Red Cross fund, and are loyal to the core in 
support of the Government. And yet we find A. Mitchell Palmer, 
the representative of the administration in Pennsylvania, who 
went out of his way to try to defeat several Democratic Repre- 
sentatives in this House who are a distinct credit to this body, 
in order to bolster up his cause, charging disloyalty to the 
brewers of this country, because, perchance, they contributed 
to the fund loaned to Mr. Brisbane in a newspaper venture here 
that would. perchance, reflect Mr. Brisbane’s views. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. So far as Mr. Brisbane is concerned, I be 
lieve he is a loyal, patriotic American citizen. But the question 
I want to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin is, Does the gen- 
tleman believe that the loan of $375,000 without security is a 
business transaction ? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course it is when you loan that money to 
a man with the standing of Mr. Brisbane for the purchase of a 
paper of the standing of the Washington Times from Mr. Muny, 
who had invested his all in it. There is no question about it. 
Of course if the gentleman had the slightest knowledge of the 
Washington Times, he would not doubt it. 

It is just like the transaction where Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
through his representatives, acquired the ownership of Harpers. 
There is nothing to the discredit of the brewers init. There has 
been nothing antagonistic to the Government in the expression 
of Mr. Brisbane’s views, and from the very siart of the war he 
has been standing by the Government. And yet Mr. A. Mitchell 
Palmer has gone out of his way, without knowledge of the facts. 
to cast odium upon as loyal and patriotic a class of men as can 
be found in America. 

.That is the character of the campaign that has been waged by 
the Anti-Saloon Leaguers. They are trying to destroy this in- 
dustry that has the backing of the majority of the people of this 
country by trying to link them up, because of ancestry, to the 
allied enemy cause. It is unfair, it is un-American, and it is 
bound to react against Mr. Palmer and every person like him 
who indulges in such unfair tactics. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN, I want to say to the gentleman that seven years 
ago Mr. Brisbane, at a public meeting in New York at which I 
was also a speaker, spoke in favor of wine and beer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. Now, what does this amendment pro- 
pose to do? So covert is it that it is not limited to the war. It 
seeks to restrict the sale until the demobilization of the troops, 
seeking by indirection to do that which Congress has no right 
to do. The brewers of the country yield to the judgment of the 
President and the judgment of Mr. Herbert Hoover, even though 
the latter is permitting to-day the sending without restriction 
of millions of bushels of barley to Great Britain and other coun- 
tries to be manufactured into beer. 

I know that Mr. Hoover is familiar with the conditions in 
Great Britain, because he has lived there for years. Perhaps 
he knows those conditions better than he knows the conditions 
in industrial piants in this country, and Mr. Hoover, if he is go 
ing to be consistent in his policy in issuing this order, based on 
conservation of foodstuffs, will impress upon the imported cereals 
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that 
used 
Moreover the leaders of industry know that beer is a valuable 


go to Great Britain the condition that they must not be 


in the manufacture of malted beveraces. 
nid to workinen in the processs of industry and manufacture, 
Not until I had worked in a foundry, elbow to elbow with the 
laboring man, breathing the dust and the suiphurous gases, did 
{ know what it meant to them to have a glass of beer, and what 
its sedative value was, 

The CHAIRMAN, 
consin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD, 
yore? 

‘ir. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized for three min- 
ule more 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have worked among the toilers, and I 
know how they view it. You may laugh, you who have never 
brushed elbows with the toilers; but it will be the good fortune 
of our country if there will be no dissension amongst the in- 
dustrial workers. I know they are true Americans. Those 
who know our institutions will accept this order as a necessity 
of war. But they will also expect that the Food Adminis- 
trator will treat the British workmen in the same way as he 
treats the American workmen and refuse to allow those mate- 
rials to be sent abroad for the production of maltous liquors. 
Che practical and rational solution of this problem is to leave 
it to the Tresident to determine when war conditions demand 
the change. To make it mandatory by law is prescribing the 
will of dry States upon an unwilling majority in our industrial 
States. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sin has expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 


The time of the gentleman from Wis- 


Mr. Chairman, may I have three minutes 


the 


The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 


Mr. Chairman, I rise to express my sur- 
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prise at the statement made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. | 


BLANTON] concerning the Washington Times in view of the 
fact that only on yesterday I read in the papers the following: 


My Dear Brispane: When you were at the White House oflices to- 

y I forgot to ask you to send me the Chicago Herald and Examiner 

gularly to mz offices here, 

I am sure you are going to make the same good Democratic fight in 
Chicago that you have been making in your paper in Washington, and 
{ want to see just how you do it. 

Sincerely, yours, J.P. TUMULTY, 
Secretary to the President. 
Now the gentleman sees how he does it. [Laughter.] 


he CHAIRMAN, 


' 
i 
The Clerk 1 


The Clerk 


‘ead as follows: 


will read, 


Senate amendment No. 1: Strike out the following: 

Provided, That no part of the money hereby appropriated shall be 
tise in paying salary or expenses of any man who on account of em 
ployment in 1 h he is or may be engaged under the provisions of this 
net has been or shall hereafter be certified by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, or by any other official of the Department of Agriculture, for de- 
ferred classitication, or by action of any other Federal official or 
giuthority has been or may hereafter be placed in a deferred class 
under act No. 12, Sixty-fifth Congress, entitled ‘An act to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United Stats pproved May 18, 1917, or under any act amencatory 


thereof that has been or shall hereafter be enacted.” 
Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHATRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. LEVER. Will it be necessary as we proceed with the 
vending of the Senate amendments to act on each as it is read? 
for instance, as to this amendment No. 1—would it be in order 
now to make a motion to disagree, or will it be understood? 


The CHAIRMAN. The vote need not be taken on the amend- 

ment unless somebody offers an amendment to the amendment. 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
endment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the prece- 
ts of the House, I believe the Chair ruled just that way. 
Rach amendment must be considered by itself an 
entirety. 

The CHAIRMAN, 

The Clerk 


men 
Senate as 
That is the opinion of the Chair. 

read as follows: 


Mr. MeLavont.in offers the following: “ That the House disagree to 
Senate amendment No. 1 and the conferees on the part of the House 
be, und are hereby, instructed to adhere to such disagreement.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that that is in 
order at this time. An amendment instructing the conferees in 


Comittee of the Whole is not in order, and I make a point of 
order against it, 


The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Chair is of the opinion that the con- 


ferees can not be instructed in Committee of the Whole. 
Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Then, Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the committee disagree to the Senate amendment 


nulbered one, 
Mr. LEVER. Let me say to the gentleman from Michigan 
that the recommendation ef the Committee on Agriculture is 
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that all Senate amendments be disagreed to except the Senate 
amendment which deals with the prohibition question. So, I 
think, the gentleman’s motion, while it may be in order, is not 
necessary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Committee of the Whole must take 
some action on these amendments. The committee dves not 
take any notice of the report of the Committee on Agriculture, 
it rests with the chairman or somebody to make the motion, 
The gentleman from Michigan has moved to disagree. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me if this was 
being considered in the House as in the committee, amendment 
by amendment, these amendments would have to be disposed 
of singly if anybody demanded it. By unanimous consent we 
might vote on them wholesale. 

Mr. LEVER. In order to save time, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all the Senate amendments, except 
Senate amendment 18, which deals with the prohibition ques- 
tion, be disagreed to in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is not in order; the Senate «mend- 
ments have to be read and submitted to the committee. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent to read all Senate 
amendments, and then I will make the request to disagree with 
them as a whole. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will it then be in order to move to concur 
in certain amendments and disagree to others. I think under 
the rule each amendment has to be considered by itself. 

Mr. MONDELL. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Assuming that the House disposes of the 
prohibition amendment, and then all the other amendments 
are read without action, will it then be in order at the end 
of the reading to make a motion to disagree to all the Senate 
amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is of the opinion that each 
amendment must be dealt with as it is read and, if possible, 
before the committee rises, the motion about which the yentle- 
man asks can be made. That is the custom. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I imagine that we would save 
time by proceeding in the regular way, and let gentlemen move 
to agree or disagree to the amendments as they are read. 

Mr. TOWNER. There must be some action taken on each 
amendment. Without unanimous consent these amendments 
must be disposed of in their order. It is the duty of the chair- 
man to move to disagree or agree to every amendment as it is 
read, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
to disagree to 
that motion. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read Senate amendment No. 2 as follows: 

Page 2, line 23, strike out the following: “ production of beef cattle, 
$105,000.” 

Mr. CANDLER 
disagree to Senate amendment No. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read Senate amendment No. 


The gentleman from Michigan has moved 
Senate amendment No. 1. The question on 


is 


Mr. 


» 


of Mississippi. Chairman, I move to 


» 
o 


as follows: 


Page 3, lines 1 and 2. strike out the following: “ making cottage 
cheese on the farm, $52.950.” 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
disagree to Senate amendment No. 8. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the preferential 
motion to concur in the Senate amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
preferential motion to concur. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, just a word. When that 
proposition was under consideration originally, I take it the 
stvong sentiment of the committee was in favor of denying the 
Agricultural Department any appropriation to educate the farm- 
ers’ wives in the manufacture of cottage cheese. The reason 
it was incorporated here was because of the motion made by 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. HutcHinson] in dividing 
up the appropriation seriatim. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, there has been ¢ 
fun and ridicule poked at the proposition. There is more in the 
proposition than gentlemen seem to understand. When this 
proposition was on the floor at the original passage of the bill, 
I submitted to the committee figures which showed that the 
making of cottage cheese could be made an important industry 
in this country. This small appropriation has been asked for 
for educational purposes, and I hope the motion will be voted 
down. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, there is not a housekeeper in 
America that does not know how to make cottage cheese. There 


1 good deal of 


is no more reason for the appropriation of money to employ 
people to educate other people in the making of cottage cheese 
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than there is in attempting to fly to the moon. It is ridiculous, 
outrageous, unjustified, and unjustifiable. The appropriation 
will be used for no good purpose. Every one knows exactly 
how to make cottage cheese. There is not a home in America 
that does not make it at some time or other. Why anyone 
needs to be educated in it and why we should add to the bur- 
dens of taxation by making an appropriation to employ people 
to do that work is more than I ean tell, and I hope the motion 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin will be adopted. 

Mr. MEEKER. If they are going to take away beer, what is 
the use of cottage cheese? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is good food and most people know how to 
make it and most of them know how to eat it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Srarrorp) there were 53 ayes and 66 noes, 

Mr. STAPFORD. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Those in favor of taking this vote by tel- 
lers will rise and stand until they are counted. [After count- 
ing.| Seventeen gentlemen have arisen; not a sufficient number. 
On this question the yeas are 53 and the noes are 66, 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Is it necessary now to make a motion to 
disagree? 

Mr. CANDLER of 
agree. 

The CHATRMAN. 
to a motion to disagree. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment 4, page 3, line 3, strike out the figures “ $1,058,975 " and 
insert * $901,025.” 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 
gcree to the Senate amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 5. Page 3, line 4, strike out the word 
nsert in lieu thereof the words “ seed wheat and beans. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move to dis- 
agree with the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 6. Page 3. line 17, strike out the word “ seeds ” and 
gosert the words “ reat and beans” 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. 
neree to the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 7 Page 8, line 29, strike out all the languege f1 
line 20, on page 3, down to and including line 19, page 4 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Myr. Chairman, I mweve to dis 
neree to the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 8. Pag 
Insert the word “ third.” 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move to dis 
ogree to the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mississippi. I made the motion to dis- 


The motion is lost which was equivalent 


Mr. Chairman, I move ta dis 


‘seeds ° and 








seed W 


Chairman, I move to di 


e 4, line 20, strike out the word ‘“ fourth ” and 


Amendment No. 9. Page 4, line 21, after the word “ food” insert the 
words “* including eatable nuts ” 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. 
agree to the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 10. Page 4, line 25, strike out the words 
administration of extension work, $35,000.” 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move to dis- 
agree to the Senate amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 11. Page 5, line 1, strike out the words “home 
economies ”’ and insert ia lieu thereof the words ** home economics.” 

Mir. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move to dis- 
agree to the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. CANprrErR of Mississippi) there 
vere—ayes 73, noes 5. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 12. Page 5, line 8, after the figures “‘ $6,100,000” 
strike out the remainder of the paragraph. ; 


Chairman, I move to dis 


* general 


eran 











| be sold for beverage purposes except for export The 
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Mr. Chairman, I move to dis- 





Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 
agree to the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 13. Page 5, foliowing line 17, insert the following: 
(15) That after June 30, 1919, until the conclusion of the p esent war 
and thereafter until the termination of demobilization, the date of 
which shall be determined and proclaimed by the President of the United 
States, for the purpose of conserving the man power of the Nation, 
ana to increase efficiency in the production of arms, munitions, ships, 
food, and clothing for the Army and Navy, it shall be unlawful to sell 
for beverage purposes any distilled spirits, and during said time no 
distilled spirits held in bond shall be removed therefrom for beverage 
purposes except for export. After May 1, 1919, until the conclusion 
of the present war and thereafter until the termination of demobiliz: 
tion, the date of which shall be determined and proclaimed by the 
President of the United Siates, no grains, cereals. fruit, or other food 
product skall be used in the manufacture or production of beer, wine, 
or other intoxicating malt or vinous liquor for beverage purposes. 
After June 30, 1919, until the conclusion of the present war and 
thereafter until the termination of demobilization. the date of which 
shall be determined and proclaimed by the President of the United 
States, no beer, wine, or other intoxicating malt or vinous liquor shall 











Commission 





ized and directed to 


pproval of the Secretary of th 


of Internal revenue is hereby auth prescribe 
rules and regulations, subject to the 

freasury, in regard to the manufacture and sale of distilled spirits 
and removal of distilled spirits held in bond after June 30, 1919, until 
this act shall cease to operate, fer other than beverage purposes ; also 
in regard to the manufacture, sale, and distribution of wine for sacra- 
mental medicinal, or other than beverage uses (After the approval 





f this act no distilled, malt, vinous, or other intoxicating liquors shall 
be imported into the United States during the continuance of t 
present war and period of demobilization, except wines which may be 
imported unti: May 1, 1919: Provided, That this p.ovision against im 
portation sball not apply to shipments en route to the United States 
aut the time ef the passage of this act 

Any persoa who violates any of the foregoing provisions shall 


punished by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by fine rot « 


eeding $1,000, or by both such imprisonment and fine Provie 
That the President of the United States be, and hereby is, authorized 
and empowered, at any time after the passage of this act. to estab i 


ones of such size as he may deem advisable about ceal min 
tion factories, shipbuilding plants, and such other 
material as may seen: to him to require sucl 


S, mut 
plants for v 
e 


action Wwroeneve in 





opinion the creation of such zones is necessary to, or advisable in 
proper prosecution of the v and that be is he: authorized and 
empowered to prohibit the sale, manufacture, or distribution of into: 
cating liquors in such zones, and that any violation of the President’s 
regulations in this regard shail be punished by imprisonment for not 
more than one yenur or by fine of not more than $1,000. or |} hoth 
such fine and imprisonment: Prerided further, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to interfere with the power conferred upon 1 
President by section 15 of the food-control act, 2 wed August 10, 
1917 «Public No. 40, G5th Congress). _ i 


The Clerk rend as follows: 
Ilouse Committee amendment as follo 


word “ demobilization” insert the words 
1919."" 


imported itil May 1. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move to con- 
cur in amendment No. 13 with the amendment 
which has been read by the Clerk. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KAHN, Vould it be in order now toe offer na furthe 
amendment saying that the sale of wines and beer may be con- 
tinued till the 31st of December, 1919? 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that the com- 
mittee amendment should be acted on first. 

Mr. KAHN. Well, a query: If the committee amendment is 
adopted, or, rather, if the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi is adopted, does not that foreclose further amendments? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me any further 
amendment to the bill, if the amemlment recommended by the 


: on page JT. line 


“except wines which ty 


connnitiee 


committee is adopted, would be an amendment in the third de- 
gree and would not be in order. 

Mr. CANNON, A substitute would be in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, this is not 
an amendment to a House provision; it is a substantive ameud- 
ment to the original proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has already indicated he did 
not entertain the opinion which the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina does, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LEVER. Does the Chair hold this amendment would be 
amendable even if the committee amendment is adopted? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to think 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. The mo- 
tion of the gentleman from South Carolina, as I understand 
was to concur in the Senate amendment with an amendinent 
Now, if that is done, are not all other amendments barred “ 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion made by the gentleman from 
Mississippi was to concur with an amendment. 


neree with the gentlo- 
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Mr. LEVER Let me eall the Chair’s attention to this: The 





motion is to « ur in a Senate amendment with an amendment. 
Now, then, that motien is carried you have concurred in an 
amendment and that settles the proposition in dispute between 


t is not open any further; you have concurred 
ent. 


the two Houses; i 


With an amend! 





The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi read. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 


The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered by the gentleman 


from Mississippi has not been read and we will read that and 
see what it is. 

Mr. SABATH. It is the committee amendment that has 
been read 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. The Clerk read the amend- 


ment from the Clerk’s desk a few minutes ago when I offered it. 
The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered by the gentleman 

from Mississippi is, at page 7, line 2, after “ demobilization,” 

insert the following: “ Except wines, which may be imported 

until May 1, 1919.” 

Will the gentleman from California submit his amendment? 

Mr. McKENZIE, Mr. Chairman-—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Just a minute. Let us hear this read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kann: Page 6, line 10, af 
I out June 50” and insert ** December 


ter the 
trik 31. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to submit a 
parliamentary inquiry, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to reserve a point of 


order on that amendinent, if it is offered as an amendment. 


- 
| 





word | 


Mr. McKENZIE, Mr, Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair finds on investigation that a 
motion to amend has precedence of a motion to concur. So | 
the question arises first on the committee amendment as it is 
printed in the bill. 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I want to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Canp- 
LEK] moved to concur in the Senate amendment with an amend- 


| California 


ment. Now, what I want to submit to the Chair is whether or 
not we can not have a division of that question and vote first | 
upon the committee amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that the 
a tion Is divi ible, 

Mr. McKENZIE. Then I ask for a division of the question. 

Mr. IGOE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The first question is on the amendment 
which is found on page 7, “except wines, which may be iim- 


ported until May 1, 1919.” 
Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. CALDWELL. After the committee amendment is voted | 
on, will it then be in order to consider the amendment of the 
gentler 1 from California [Mr. KAHN] or any other gentle- | 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that the next 
business in orde 

Mr. TOWNER, Mr. Chairman, I beg pardon for making this 
suggestion to the Chair. It occurs to me that the Chair is mis- | 


taken in holding that this is a divisible motion. 
be any question ; 
erential motion. 
the CHAIRMAN. 
by saying that he 
in these words: 


There can not 
iO 


The Chair will interrupt the gentleman 
the question has already been ruled on 


finds 


A motion to recede and concur is divisible 


Mr. TOWNER. This is a motion, as the Chair will observe, 
not to recede from a disagreement, but to concur in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment, which is a preferential motion 

not, as I believe, be divided. This is the position 
we now. Of course, if the Chair holds that 


can 





are 


nthe very objet 


i 
other amendments can be considered if this motion is adopted, | 
i t and the very determination of this question | 


ut it, I think, for this reason: This is a pref- | 
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Mr. DECKER. TI would like to ask the gentleman, for in- 
formation, when we can vote on the proposition simply to con- 
cur. How can we reach that? 

Mr. TOWNER. There is no method except to vote down this 
motion which has been made. Then any gentleman can move 
to concur or can make a motion to concur with another amend. 
ment. That is the only method. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Is there any possible way by which the 
nmendments of the other gentlemen can be reached? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. The method by which that can 
be done would be to vote down this motion. 


Mr. KEATING. A preferential motion. I move to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 
Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. There is no recession un- 


der it. 

The CHAIRMAN. A motion to recede is not in order. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit a unani- 
mous consent request. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. IGOE. I would like to know if the gentlemen who de- 
sire to offer amendments to this section may be permitted to 
offer them before the motion to concur is placed before the 
Elouse? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds that a 
tukes precedence of a motion to concur. 

Mr. IGOR. Mr. Chairman, I submit this as a parliamentary 
inquiry. I did not take any time in the general debate on this 
proposition, but I have a motion to submit as an amendment 
to the Senate amendment, one that is offered in good faith, and 
I want to know when I can get an opportunity to do it. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, may I say to my friend from 
Missouri that there is only one way out of this parliamentary 
situation and that is to vote down the amendment of the com- 
mittee. I shall undertake to demonstrate that we ought not 
to do that, but that is the only way to get out. 

Mr. IGOE. I have no objection to the particular amendment 
the gentleman is offering. 

The CHAIRMAN, The vote comes on the Senate amendment 
and then on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
[Mr. Kaun]. 


motion to amend 


Mr. BURNETT. The Senate amendment as amended. 
Mr. LEVER. The commitice amendment. Mr. Chairman, the 
vote is on the commiitee amendment. 


The CHATRMAN,. The Chair intended to say, and thought he 
did that the vote comes on the committee amendment to the 
Senate amendment. That is the first vote. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will sixute it. 

Mr. WALSH. Under what rule does the Committee of 
Whole vote to concur or not to concur? 

The CHAIRMAN, It is the recommendation of the House. 

Mr. WALSH. Then the motion ought to be stated that way. 
The Committee of the Whole can not vote to concur on anything, 
They vote on the amendment, and then they vote on the recom- 
mendation which they shall make to the House. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr, Chairman, if that is correct—— 

Mr. CANNON. The motion was to concur in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment. That was offered by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever]. There is a division 
called. Now, the vote would first be on the amendment that he 
offered. 

The CHATRMAN., 
Illinois is right. 

Mr. CANNON. Then the next amendment may be effered. 
However that is disposed of, it is still amendable with another 
amendment. Otherwise you can not work out the will of the 


Say, 


4} 
Liv 


The Chair thinks the gentleman from 


House or the will of the committee in recommending to the 
House. So that it necessarily follows that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. KAHN], when this amendment is disposed of, 


favorably or unfavorably, has the right, before the motion to 
concur, it seems to me, to offer another amendment and have 
that disposed of, leaving the amendment to concur to await the 
action of the House on the amendment of the gentleman from 


| California or any other amendment that may be offered to the 


is lost. There is only one motion that can be considered now 
ind that is the motion to agree to the Senate amendment with 
ihe amendment. Now, if gentlemen have other amendments in 
view, there is only one way in which they can be considered, | 


and that is to vote down this proposition. Then they can offer | 
their preferential motions out, in so far as this motion is 
concerned, I hold it is indivisible. and there is no right after- 


wards to file a 


because 


n an 


have con 


ndment to concur with other amendments, 
{ with everything in this amendment 


we urred 
proposition that is now stated by the gentleman. 


i i 


CCE pt this 


Senate amendment. Otherwise the hands of the House are tied. 
Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, under the five-minute rule I 
would like to discuss this proposition for about ene minute. 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 


for five minute 
Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, the proposi- 
tion before the House how is the amendment offered by the 


Committee on Agriculture, which is embraced in the words 
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“except wines, which may be imported until May 1, 1919.” I 
do not believe that we ought to aecept that amendment. I hop 
that this Heuse will vote dewn not only this amendment but 
all other amendments and pass the prohibition proposition 
exactly as it came from the Senate. [Applause.] I am going 
to vote against the committee amendment for that reason, as I 
shatl vote against every other amendment that is proposed, 
unless it is something that appeals to me very strongly. It 
has got to be pretty dry. [Laugiter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the impression seems to be abroad in 
this House and elsewhere—I bave seen it in the newspapers 
that this amendment was placed in here by the Committee on 
Avriculture for the reason that there are some treaty agree 
ments between this country and some of our allies and that if 
is necessary to put in this amendment in order that our treaty 
obligations may not be abrogated. I ascertained this afternoon 
that there are no treaty agreements of any kind that the Senate 
provision violates in any way whatever. When I- found that 
out I felt that it was not right for us to accept the amendment 
offered here, and I am therefore opposing it. I hope that it 
will be voted down, and I also hope that every other amendment 
will be voted down. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. It was reported in the papers that the Sec 
retary of State or some representative of the President came 
before the committee and wanted this amendment put in. Is 
that true or not? 

Mr. RUBEY. It is true part only. The Secretary of State 
sent some communications to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman from Missouri want to 
be put in the position of opposing the administration in a matter 
of this kind? 

Mr. RUBEY. It is true that Secretary Lansing filed with the 
Committee on Agriculture communications from certain ambas 
sndors urging that the importation of wines be not interfered 
vith. The point I make, however, is this: That it was not 
upon the ground of any treaty obligations, and therefore it does 
not appeal to me. 

Mir. DENISON But I 


\lissouri does not want to oppose th idininistration on a mat 














m sure that the 


ter of this kind. 
Mr. RUBEY. 
of his own, and he is not 0 
iry Lansi il Agriculture 
communieations which were received by him from the ambas 
Italy and Spain and one or two 
ked the committee to consider them. The com 


ler them, and decided to report this amendment. 


“The gentleman from Missouri” 
i ion. I repeat 





osing the administri 
sing transmitted to the Committee on 





TS 





s from certain countries 








the amendment will not be agreed to. 
if Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, IT want to state 
words the reasons which actuated the Committee 








' ‘ 1 neo hie <« ' Y ‘ mY . 
iture in advocating this mendment. Letters vere 


written to the Secretary of State by the ambassadors from 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, and France, asking that this action be 
taken for the reason that they believed that their countries 
should be placed upon the same basis as other countries with 
respect to this matter. The Secretary of State transmitted 
copies of those letters written by those various ambassadors to 
the Committee on Agriculture, with a communication from him 
in which he expressed the d 
With. 

The only reason why the amendment. was proposed—and it 
would not have been proposed otherwise—was because we be 
lieved it was best under all the circumstances to comply with 
these requests, especially when they came from two of our allies 
who are fighting with us the battles across the sea. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by printing these letters. [Applause and 
cries of “ Vote!”] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Miss 


ire that they might be complied 








issippi asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks by inserting the let- 
ters referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following are the letters referred to: 

ITALIAN WINES—READ AT CONFERENCE. 
DEPARTMENT ¢ STATE, 
Washington, September 4, 1918, 
The lion. Aspcry F. LEVER, 
Chairman Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives. 

Sir: IT have the honor to inclose herewith for the information and 
consideration of your committee a copy of a communication from the 
Italian ambassador at this Capital, in which, referring to the provision 
of the bill (H,. R. 11945) prohibiting all importation of wines tmmedi- 
ately after the approval of the said bill, he requests, for the reasons 
stated in the communication, that the provision of the bill in this regard 


be modified so as to permit the importation of wines to at least May 1, 


| 
| 
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1919, in order th I in wine producers and expor may have the 
same of 1 1 Which to adj thel: is is a l 
to A pr 
I have he to sir 
Y« yhe er ry r T 
rom | . 1918.) 
(Very urgent.) 
REGIA AMBASCIATA D'T TA, 
Washington, September l 


His Excellency the Hon. Ronert LANSING, 
Seerctary of State, 
My Dear MR. SECRETARY: A 
11945, contains, : 


Washington. 
ill now pending before Cengress, H. KR. 
ong others, the following provisions: 









































After May 1, 1919. until the conclusion of the present war, and there- 
after until the terminatior of demobilization, the dat which shall 
be determined and proclaimed by the President of the United States » 

ins, cereals, fruit, or other f 1 product shall be used the 1 
facture or production of beer, wine, or other intoxicating It \ is 
iquor for beverage purposes \fter June 30, 1919, until t! nelu h 
vf the present war and thereafter uniil the te natior lemobi L- 
tion, the date of which shal' determined and proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, no beer, wine, or other intoxicating i or 
vinous liquor shall be sold for beverage purposes except for exp 
* * * After the approval of this act m ed, malt, vin 
other intoxicating liquors shall be imported United States « ng 
the continuance of the present war and | ilization.” 

[he provisions in question, by pré@hil u portation of w 3 
ediately after the approval of said bill, will unavoidably « : 
great losses to [talian wine produce 
Wt ‘ t, fact Americar wir 1) I re nid he allowed oa ‘ n 
period of 1 f necessary adjustments p tion as to 
i ietic id t ‘ tha is M ] It i 
! =z WwW S { < mat t ¢ sed t ( ( 
11 of the bill in qu that r t W 1 t ) 
( pos oO t part of roe ct n of ft ‘ ent 1 
1! the I star y I its t { 
f to mtr 
I not « , ¢ t ir . f the 7 ’ far + , 
bas in the economic life of Ita vy the provisions mentioned tm t » 
rious consequences at a time when it would be most Ivisab to 
void them 
Insasmuch as the provisions in question wonld not becom perative, 
i © far thelr purpose is ¢ icerned that the } ibition of the 
of all alcoholic beverages until July 1, 1919-—-may I ask you to 
your good ces t | n that t time for the enfor nent . 
.* provi rezard to importation of wines be sostmoned at 
st % Ma 1 so that Italian wine producers and exporters 
! the san lapse of time to adjust their isiness that is to be 
d t el n prod s 
\ i ou n lee ! m for t nferest ! I 1 
ou wi IT t I 1 I if to 
T I cd I Mi ret t s es ¢ l Ct 
I el l 
Ma If pt ¢ ae 
s 7 13. 
HH Ror r LANS 
ecrete ta i" ton. D. € 
You of ft th r a 
( rt I im ar ’ e 
in : iN 
i le l tio at 1 (A. R, 
1 1 t rm of a Senat ment 
ott 
I FRA F 
ar — in 
Wa rat pte 
Ifonp Aspuny F. Lever 
House ¢ Ren 
ti t} g ult 1 ome pending : 
Ce 11° tt ! ) iclos i f a 
f ha r t ntion to the ric ‘ bs 
quences which the of tl bill zht ha » t 
fe of France at a it ould ber t advisable fe coid t} 
dl beg that yor ) ( tention to t) f 
om th presentative of « of our cobelligerents in tl r 
I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant r k I 
(Inclosure from French ambassador, Sept. 7, 1918.) 
SE EMRBF 7. 1918 
Mr. SBCRETARY OF STAtTHe: A pending bill (TI. R. 11945), whiel 
just been adepted by the Federal Senate, contains | = 
tive to wv s and spirits which are of a nature to 7 nfavo v 
in a large degree an important ranch of I neh export trade 4 
pending bill contains notably two « ses 1 I n i difference 





f treatment between American producers and foreign producers to the 
disadvantage of the latter 

In the first place, while the importati ( ( erag must 
cea until the end of the present war from ti of th 
of the law. lI! national production of hese verages is autt ed 


until May 1, 1919 
The adoptien of such a measure wi uld, in fact. assure to th 





in manufacturer a kind of monopoly, to the disadva ige of 1 
exporters whose stocks are reduced and who in addition have a y 
in their disfaver the difficulties inherent to maritime transportation, 
There would be presented here an inequality of treatment which l= 
i As long as the manu 1 5 ] : 


ing would appear to justify 
everages is permitted in the U 
fer the preducers in my count: 
say the al 





ited States, I feel } 
a corresponding privilege; that to 
itv of importing their merc! 








as 
Na NaiSé 


Next, although the pending bill forbids the sale until June 30. 1519 











of alcoholic beverages destined for consumptioe exception is n is 
regards the wines ne« essary for reiigious an n elnary purp 
Now, either the collector of internal revenue to whom is left tl r 





to regulate these sales will authorize the manufacturer of \ r 
these two purposes, asd in this case no reason would be 
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the French products, certain ones of which have from a medicinal point 
of view acquired a merited reputation, would not benefit from an 
equality of treatment with the native products, or these wines would be 
taken from the stocks existing on May 1, 1919, and there would be from 
that point of view also injustice done in not according to the French 
exporters the same delay in time as to the local producers to build 
up their reserves, 

The regulation of the sale of alcoholic beverages in the United States 
works a considerable injury to French commerce. I do not doubt 
your excellency will deem that it is equitable that at least the pre- 
scribed restrictions may not result in creating special privileges and an 
indirect protection for the benefit of anyone. I therefore have recourse 
to your excellency and request you to be good enough to bring the pre- 
ceding considerations to the attention of the competent committees in 
order that at least equality of treatment be assured in the legislative 
provisions now under consideration. 

I beg you to accept, Mr. Secretary of Statc, the assurances of my great 
consideration, 





J. JUSSERAND. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1918. 


lion. Ropert LANSING, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SEcreETARY : Your letter of the 18th, inclosing a copy of 
one from the French ambassador relative to certain Senate amend- 
ments to the food-production bill for 1919 is received. , 

Under proposed amendments the importation of all wines will be per- 
mitted until May 1, 1919. Other matters mentioned in the letter of 
the ambassador will be considered when the bill goes to conference, 

Yours, sincerely, 


WINES—SPANISH. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, September 16, 1918. 


Ifon. Asprry IF. LEVER, 
House of Representatives, 
Sin: In connection with the Agricultural bill now pending before Con- 
gress (H. R, 11945), I have the honor to inclose a copy of a note from 


the Spanish ambassador calling attention to the serious consequences 
which the provisions of the bill might have in the economic life of Spain 
nt a time when it would be most advisable to avoid them, and I beg that 
you will give your earnest attention to the ambassador’s statement. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 


Your obedient servant, Ropert LANSING. 
(Inclosure from Spanish ambassador, Sept. 9, 1918.) 
EMBASSY OF SPAIN ArT WASHINGTON, 
September 9, 1918. 
The Hon. Roverr LANSING 


Secretary of State of the United States 


Mr. Secretary: The amendment introduced by Senator SHEPPARD in 
the * Agriculture appropriation bill”’ forbidding the sale of wines and 


liquors in this country after July 1, 1918, and prohibiting the importation 
into the United States of those products from the date of the approval 
of the act, but allowing home producers to manufacture them until May 
1, 1919, will, if adopted, cause very serious injury to the economic in- 
terests of Spain, protected by agreements in force on the subject. 

I take the liberty of bringing this to your excellency's notice with a 
request that you kindly use your good offices toward averting the adop- 
tion of the measures above indicated, which would be so injurious to 
the interests of the couniry which I have the honor to represent. 

Thanking you in advance, etc. 

(Signed) JUAN RIANO, 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1918. 
Ifon. ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary ef Statc, Washington, D,. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Your letter of the 16th inst. inclosing a com- 
munication from the Spanish ambassador relative to the importation of 
wines is received. 

The proposed amendment to the food-production bill will permit the 
importation of all wines until May 1, 1919. 

Yours, sincerely, 


—PORTUGUESE, 
_ DEPARTMENT OF STATR, 
Washington, September 16, 1928. 


WINES 


Ifon. AsBrry F, LEVER, 
House of Representatives. 
Sir: In connection with the Agricultural bill now pending before 
Congress (=. R. 11945), I have the honor to inclose a copy of a note 
from the Portuguese minister calling attention to the serious conse- 


quences Which the provisions of the bill might have in the economic 
life of Portugal at a time when it would be most advisable to avoid 
them, and I beg that you will give your earnest attention to this state- 
ment from the representative of one of our cobelligerents in the war. 
1 have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, ROBERT LANSING. 
{Inclosure from Portuguese minister, Sept. 13, 1918.) 
LEGACAO DE PoRTUGAL NOS EstTapos UNIDOS, 
Washington, September 13, 1918. 
Sin: You are fully aware of the great hardship that the immediate 
cessation of the importation of wines into the United States would im- 


pose at a very critical moment on wine-producing countries; and I 
note that, owing to your enlightened influence, certain modifications 
bave already been introduced into the measure drafted in connection 


with this matter, 
I venture, therefore, to hope that you will kindly cause the period 
during which Portuguese wines may be imported into this country to be 
extended to May 1 next, es has been proposed in respect to the wines of 
other allied nations, 
Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 
ALTE. 
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SEPTEMBER 17, 1918, 
IIon. Ropert LANSING, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Your letter of the 16th instant inclosing 
®. communication from the Portuguese minister in reference to the im- 
portation of wines is received. 

The proposed amendment to the food-production bill will permit the 
importation of all wines. 


Yours, sincerely, —_—_— ——.. 
The CHAIRMAN, The committee amendment is in these 


words: “ Except wine, which may be imported until May 1, 
1919.” The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Has the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
LEVER] anything to say? 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CANpDLER] 
is in charge of this bill, and he has given to the committee the 
reasons which actuated the committee in placing this amend- 
ment in the bill. 

As he said, the ambassadors of these various countries—~ 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, and France—wrote to the Secretary of 
State to use his good offices with the committee or with the 
House to allow the importation of wines into this country until 
May 1, 1919, setting out in these letters the fact that unless 
this was done it would create serious embarrassment to large 
industries in those countries. The committee felt that we ought 
to agree to that. 

Mr. CANNON. Is that the gentleman's opinion, and has the 
committee so recommended ? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON, If I may have a word, it seems to me that 
when our allies and neutral nations make this appeal, when it 
receives the approval of the administration, and when the 
committee makes the recommendation, the amendment ought 
to be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Rusey) there were 103 ayes and 61 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 10, after the word “ after,’ strike out “June 30” and 
insert in lieu thereof * December $1.” 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment not in order for the reason that the 
action of the committee just now is tantamount to a concur- 
rence with the Senate proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has overruled the point of 
order, 

Mr. BLANTON. I make a different one. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman can not make a further 
point of order after the original has been ruled +n. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order t the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California is not germane 
in that the purpose of the Senate amendment 13 is to prevent 
the sale of intoxicating liquors during this war. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California has admitted on the 
floor of this House that it is not only the intention of this 
Government, but it is the expectation of this Government to 
bring the war to a close before the first day of December, 1919, 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr, KAHN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment just adopted by 
the committee proposes to limit the sale of native American 
wines after June 30, 1919, and will allow a great quantity of 
foreign wines to come here to compete with the native wines. 
There are hundreds of millions of dollars involved in the wine 
industry of this country. This year’s vintage alone in California 
will be valued at many, many millions of dollars. If you pro- 
pose to limit the sale of wines to June 30 of next year, you 
should not have allowed a lot of foreign wine to come in and 
compete with the wine made in California and other wine- 
producing States. 


is 


{ 


Mr, BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KAHN. Yes. ’ 
Mr. BORLAND. The foreign wines are only to come in to 

May 1, 1919. 

Mr. KAHN. And the sale of native wines is stopped by this 
legislation on June 30, two months later, It is physically im- 
possible to sell even the native wine in the period limited by the 
bill. This amendment just adopted will mean the “ dumping” 
into this country of enormous quantities of foreign wines and 
so prevent the native wine makers from disposing of their 
vintages. I submit by extending the time to December 31 there 


eS aegis 


We. 


sii 





1918. 


will be a better opportunity for the native wine makers to dis- 
pose of their products. Not alone will they be deprived of their 
vineyards in the future under this legislation, but even the 
crops they are now harvesting will probably entail a heavy loss. 
The crops are jus* ripening; the wine crushing has just begun 
end will not be finished until the Ist of December. It will take 
months for the wine to properly ferment, and I submit that 
unless this amendment which I have submitted is adopted the 
wine makers will not only lose practically the value of their 


vintages, but also the money which they have expended within | 
the | 


recent months, 
harvesting and production of this year’s vintage. 


amounting to practically $15,000,000, for 
I submit that 


it is not fair to an industry that has been fostered by our Gov- | 


ernment, an industry that has also been especially fostered by 
the State of California, to put such burdens upon it. The wine 
makers should be given a reasonable time to dispose of this 
year’s crop. My amendment will do that very thing. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, the only ques- 


tion involved is a question of dates. The gentleman from 
California wants to strike out “after June 30” and insert 


“December 31.” Therefore it is a question whether the House 
yants to extend the time six months more or not. If anybody 
complains of this in view of the sentiment throughout the land, 


and they have expended their money, nobody is to blame but | 


themselves, 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 
The question was taken; and on a division [demanded by 
Mr. KAHN], there were—65 ayes and 112 noes. 
So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. IGOE, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 5. 
and thereafter 


which shail be 


United States.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
debate on this amendment close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimeus consent that debate on this amendment 
in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. IGOR. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the whole section 
because I think it is unnecessary and unwise, and more particu- 
larly because I believe it is unconstitutional. The gentleman 
from Ohio discussed one feature of the legal questions involved, 
but, I suppose, not very much attention will be paid to it. 

The only power Congress has to pass this legislation is in pur- 
su:nnce of the exercise of the war power under the Constitution. 
T believe this is the only time it has been voted in either House 
that this war power should be exercised beyond the period of the 
wir. And I am unwilling to allow this section to pass without 
voicing my protest against it. I hope that the committee will 
strike out this language, at least, because I believe it goes en- 
tirely beyond the power of Congress, establishes a dangerous 
precedent even if we had the power, and it ought not to be al- 
lowed to remain in the bill. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

Mr. IGOR. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. If I remember correctly the act 
taking the railroads over extended some 18 months after the 
war. 

Mr. IGOR. Exactly; but I will say to the gentleman that 
there is a distinction between that act and this, and I will point 
it out to him. We do not take over a single railroad after the 
termination of the war. We hold roads already taken and pay 
compensation for their use after the termination of the war and 
for a period not exceeding 18 months, but this provision written 
in this bill not only prohibits the use of property during the war, 
but prohibits its use after the termination of the war and until 
the demobilization as declared by the President, and when that 
will be or when that demobilization will be complete no one can 
tell from the language of this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IGOE. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not true that in passing wpon regula- 
tory measures the Supreme Court of the United States by way 
of dicta has held that the Government of the United States has 
the right to prohibit absolutely the sale of liquor by statute? 

Mr. IGOE. No; it has said nothing of the kind. 

Mr. BLANTON. In passing upon 

Mr. GORDON. Never held any such thing. 

Mr. IGOE. The gentleman from Texas is wrong, I will not 
say again, but he is wrong this time because whatever au- 
thority we have exercised over the liquor traffic has been exer- 


line 19, after the 
until the 
determined 


following : 
date of 
the 


word “after,” strike out the 
termination of demobilization, the t 
and proclaimed by the President of 


that 


oll 
aunt 


all close 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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cised under the commerce clause of the Constitution. We are 
passing this legislation under the war power of the Constitu- 
tion and we can not extend it any further than the termination 
of the war itself, and let me suggest to the gentleman what an 
unreasonable exercise of that power it would be to carry all of 
these war measures not only to the end of the war, but until 
every soldier who has been enlisted in this war has returned to 
civil life. There is not a man in this House, I believe, who 
would sanction or approve of such a policy, and it is for that 
reason I offer this amendment in the hope that notwithstanding 
the request of my colleague from Missouri [Mr. Rupey] that we 
vote for this section just as it stands, that this House will use 


a little judgment and confine it to the period of the war. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any further amendments? 
Mr. GORDON. I desire to offer the following amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


~ 
On page 8, at the end of line 2, insert 


the following: “And provided 
further, That on July 1, 1919, the Commissfoner of Internal Rev » 
shall cause an inventory and appraisement to be made of the spirituous 
liquors then on hand and in bond which has been deposited under the 
laws of the United States, and payment therefor at such appraised 
value to the owners thereof shall be made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury out of any funds in the Treasury of the United States not 
otherwise appropriated or by bonds or Treasury notes of the United 


States theretofore authorized 

Mr. CANDLER of 
point of order 
to the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. GORDON. May I be heard just a minute on that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman did not indicate a wish to 
be heard. 

Mr. GORDON. 


to be and sold. 
Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I make the 


against the amendment that it is not germane 


issued 


The Chair did not indicate how he was going 
to rule. If the Chair pleases, I can state my point in a few 
words. It seems to me that if it is in order for this body to 
pass a law providing for the taking of property then tn the cus- 
tody of the United States and prohibit the owner from with- 
drawing that property—in other words, if the Government, have 
ing made a contract which permits the withdrawal of that prop- 


|} erty at any time within eight years after its deposit. it seems to 


me that if we can terminate the right fixed by the contract that 
we at least could pay the value of the property, or of its use, 
which we thereby appropriate at its appraised value, and 
whether you agree with the policy of paying for property you 
take or not, it would seem to that it is entirely pertinent 


me 


| and germane to the bill before the House. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without discussing the merits of the propo- 
sition at all, the Chair can not but believe that the amendment 


is subject to the point of order and that it is not germane. 


Mr. BESHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Cler’: wili report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, lines 18 and 19, after the word “after” in line 18, strike out 


“June 30, 1919,” and insert, “ December 31, 1918." 
Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
| debate on this amendment and all amendments to this para- 


craph may close in five minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 
Mr. CALDWELL. 
SEVERAL MEMBERS. 


[After a pause. } 


I object. 
Too late! 


The CHAIRMAN, The objection made by the gentleman 
from New York came entirely too late. The Chair had an- 
nounced the result and had recognized the gentleman from 


Pennsylvania for discussion, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, it 
man make these requests at this distance 

Mr. CALDWELL. The only reason I objected is beeauss 
gentleman from Illinois was trying, 
thing in reference to this provision. We all want to hear from 
the gentleman from Illinois on all subjects here, because he 
knows as much about anything that goes on as anybody else. 

The CHAIRMAN. There was a great deal of confusion in 
the House at the time and the Chair will submit the question 
Is there objection? 
Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I object 


is diffi 


‘ult to hear the Chair- 


the 
I understood, to say some- 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto may 
close—— 


Mr. CANNON, I did not desire five minutes, but I wanted to 


been 


offer an amendment to strike out certain lines which have 
enacted into law. 
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Mr. CALDWELL, Then 1 withdraw iny objection. 
Mr. LEVER. Task unanimous consent that all debate close in 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this amendment and all other 
Amendments to this section shall be closed in five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. CANNON, Not all other amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is the way the gentleman from South 
Cnrolina put his request. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr, Chairman, I desire to move to strike out 
certain lines at the end of section 7, on page 7. 

Mr. LEVER. Does the gentleman from Illinois want to discuss 
that? 

Mr. CANNON, I want to call the attention of the committce 
to it. 

Mr. LEVER. Let us make it 10 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. It has already been enacted inio law. What 
do you want it here for? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this amendment and all 
simendments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.}] The Chair hears none, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BESHLIN ]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
three other amendments here that he sent to the Clerk’s desk. 
Does he desire a vote upon them? 

Mr. BESHLIN. No. They all relate to the same subject 
matter. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the pro- 
viso beginning with the word “ Provided,” in line 10, page 7, 
und the balance of the amendment, closing with the word “ im- 
prisonment,” in line 23, 

Now, just a word. IT will not take the five minutes. That pro- 
eiso should be stricken out, because it is already the law by a 
joint resolution that was passed by the Senate and the House 
without amendment and signed by the President—that is, the 
power to create zones about munition plants, and so forth. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Is it in the language of this proviso? 

Mr. CANNON, My recollection is that it is. Therefore it 
rnonld be stricken out here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Mr. CANNON offers the fo:iowing amendment: Page 7, line 10, begin- 
ning with the word “ Provided,” strike out all down to and iucluding 
the word “imprisonment,” in line 23. 

Mr. CANNON. Rend the words of the proviso that are pro- 
posed to be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That the President of the United States be, and hereby is, 
nuthorized and empowered, at any time after the passage of this act, 
to establish zones of such size as he may deem advisable about coal 
mines, munition factories, shipbuilding plants, and such other plants 
for war material as may seem to him to require such action, whenever 
in his opinion the creation of such zones is necessary to, or advisable 
in, the proper prosecution cf the war, and that he is hereby authorized 
and empowered to prohibit the sale, manufacture, or distribution of 
intoxicating liquors in such zones, and that any violation of the 
President's regulations in this regard shalt be punished by imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, or by fine of not more than $1,000, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

‘The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 35, noes 65. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi and Mr. 
CANNON took their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
5S. noes 62. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent now 
to put the text of the law in the Recorp, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the leave will be 
granted, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The following is the law referred to: 


7 
| 
] 
| 
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‘ ’ 
SEPTEMBER 25, 
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{| Public resolution No, 40—65th Congress.] 


Joint resolution (S, J. Res. 172) authorizing the President to establish 
zones in which intoxicating liquors may not be sold, manufactured, or 
distributed, 


Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States be, and hereby 
is, nuthorized ani empowered, at any time afrer the passage of this 
joint resolution, to establish zones of such size as he may deem advisable 
about coal mines, munition factories, shipbuilding plants, and such 
other plants for war material as may seem to him to require such action, 
whenever in his opinion the creation of such zones is necessary to, or 
advisable in, the proper prosecution of the war, and that he is hereby 
authorized and empowered to prohibit the sale, manufacture, or dis- 
trivution of intoxicating liquors in such zones, and that any violation of 
the President’s regulations in this regard shall be punished by im- 
prisonment for not more than one year, or by tine of not more than 
$1,000, or by both such fine and imprisonment, 

Appreved, September 12, 1918. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Mississippi {Mr. Canprer). 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, is the motion of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi debatable now? 

The CHAIRMAN, The debate has been closed by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr, WEBB. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman in 
charge of the bill a question before that motion is put, and that 
is, that should it appear in the progress of the conference that 
a deadlock ensues, will the gentleman come back to the House 
for instructions before they let the bill die in conference? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. We do not intend to let it die 
in conference. ‘We intend to pass this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. CANpLER] to concur in the Senate 
amendment as amended. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
aves seemed to have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 139, noes 29. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 3, amendment No, 14, strike out the word “ fifth" and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “ fourth.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to concur. P 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, may I submit 
this request, that we read these amendments, and if there is 
no objection let the Chair announce that they are disagreed to 
and we will save time thereby? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, what is the motion? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I ask unanimous consent to 
disagree to these amendments, 

Mr. SABATH. I desire to make a preferential motion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does che gentleman from Illinois offer 
an amendment to Senate amendment 14? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send it up to the 
desk. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move that we agree to the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SABATH moves to amend Senate amendment No, 14 as follows: 
After the * $500,000,” on line 15, page &, insert: “ For taking over and 
payment of wines, vinous liquors, and distilled spirits in bond or in 
possession of retail or wholesale dealers and rectifiers after June 30, 
1919, and for the repayment of prepaid taxes on all wines, yinous 
liquors, and distilled spirits in possession of retail and wholesale 
dealers and rectifiers, $250,000,000, or so much theerof as mav ve 
required; and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue is hereby author- 
ized to prescribe rules and regulations, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, for the payment of all such wines, vinous 
liquors, and distilled spirits taken over under this provision.’ 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that that amendment is not germane to the 
paragraph. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi makes 
the point of order that the amendment is not germane to the 
paragraph. The Chair will hear the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, this Senate amendment pro- 
vides for a certain appropriation, namely, for obtaining mar- 
ket news on fruits and vegetables $500,000 is appropriated. My 
amendment provides for an appropriation of $250,000,009 to 
refund the tax which has been paid to the Government by the 
different rectifiers and wholesalers and retail dealers on wine 
and liquors that remain in their possession after June 30, 1919. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SABATH, I yield to the gentleman, 
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Mr. WALSH. 
No. 14? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; in a way. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, if he has, he will see that it simply 
substitutes the word “ fourth” for the word “ fifth.” 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. It just changes the number 
of the section. 

Mr. WALSH. 


{us the gentleman read Senate amendment 


The rest of it is not open to amendment. 

Mr. SABATH. It is Senate amendment No. 14, nevertheless. 
Mr. WALSH. It does not apply to the rest of the section. 
Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I make the point of order that 
is not germane to the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘That portion of the bill deals altogether 
with an appropriation for gathering information. The amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois is to appropriate $250,- 
000,000 with which to buy these liquors. The Chair thinks the 
amendment is clearly out of order, and therefore sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, it is very evident that we 
will not be able to pass this bill to-night. I want to ask the 
chairman if he can not move to rise in a little while? 

Mr. LEVER. Let me say this: There is other legislation to 
be passed upon, one or two more bills, and then there may be a 
three-day recess, as I understand from the majority leader. We 
can pass this bill to-night in a very few minutes, in my judgment. 
We have finished the only really disputed points here in the 
House, and I trust gentlemen will stay with us just a few min- 
utes longer and we will get through. [Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Why does not the gentleman make a motion 
that the committee recommends that amendments 14 to 31 be 
disagreed to, and upon the vote upon that motion move that the 
committee rise? 

Mr. LEVER. We undertook to do that, as the gentleman 
knows, at the very beginning of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. At that time the discussion and difference of 
opinion over the prohibition amendments were pending. Those 
are now out of the way, and I think the motion would be car- 
ried. 

Mr. LEVER. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that the Senate 
amendments, Nos. 14 to 31, be disagreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Well, Mr. Chairman, the amendments have 
to be read. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
unanimous consent, 

Mr. LEVER. Then I will ask unanimous consent. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that the Senate amendments 
from 14 to 31, inclusive, be disagreed to without reading. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise and report the recommendations of 
the committee to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi moves 
that the committee do now rise and report its recommendations 
to the House, that Senate amendment numbered 13 be agreed 
to, and that all the other amendments be disagreed to. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. That Senate amendment num- 
bered 13 be agreed to with an amendment, and that all the 
other amendments be disagreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. JoHnson of Kentucky, chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee, having had under consideraion the 
bill (H. R. 11945) to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
carry out, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the pur- 
poses of the act entitled “An act to provide further for the 
national security and defense by stimulating agriculture and 
facilitating the distribution of agricultural products,” had di- 
rected him to report the same back to the House with the rec- 
ommendation that Senate amendment No. 13 be agreed to with 
an amendment and that all the other amendments be dis- 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Joun- 
s0N], Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reports that that committee, having had 
under consideration the bill H. R. 11945, had directed him to re 
port the same back to the House with the recommendation that 
the Senate amendment No. 13 be agreed to with an amendment 
and that all the other amendments be disagreed to. 


: 


1 


~ 


That can only be done by 


LVI——677 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. And that the conference asked 
for by the Senate be agreed to. I submit that as a supple- 
mental report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is no part of the report. 

The SPEAKER. That is not a part of the instructlons 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I demand tle 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the ree- 
ommendations of the committee. 

Mr. MONDELL. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MONDELL. The statement just made by the Chair does 
not seem to be in accordance with the procedure of the House 
as indicated in Hinds’ Precedents, volume 5, section 6193. If 
that particular paragraph is followed it will be necessary for 
the House to take up the various amendments in order to pass 
them. 

The SPEAKER. The procedure is exactly like that in any 
other case, and the business of the Chair is to ask if a separate 
vote is desired on any amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL, Will the Chair allow me to read? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL (reading)— 

On March 1, 1831, the House resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 528) making appropriations 
for the support of the Government for the year 1831. 

After some time therein the committee rose, and the Chairman reported 
the said amendments with amendments. 

The Senate amendments were then taken up in order. When the Com- 
mittee of the Whole had amended, the House voted on the question of 
concurring with the Committee of the Whole in agreeing to the amend 
ment proposed to the Senate amendment; and where the Committee of 
the Whole, instead of amending, had agreed or disagreed to the Senate 
amendment, the question was put on concurring with the Committee of 
the Whole in this agreement or disagreement. 

Finally, after the amendments of the Senate had been gone through, 
the question wis put on concurring with the Senate amendments as 
amended. 

The SPEAKER. That is precisely what the Chair said. 

Mr. MONDELL. The Chair’s statement, as I understood it, 
was that the question was on concurring in the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was starting to put the question 
whether a separate vote was desired on any amendment when 
the gentleman intervened. 

Mr. MONDELL. It seems to me that it is necessary to take 
up these amendments. 

The SPEAKER. There is nothing more sacred about these 
amendments than the amendments to any ordinary bill. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate vote on the 
amendment to the Senate amendment No. 18, regarding prohibi- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER, 
amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON, I demand a separate vote on amendment 13. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California has de- 
manded a separate vote on amendment 13. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, is not the question on the recom- 
mendation of the committee to disagree to the amendments? 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the recommendation of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
to disagree to all the amendments except to Senate 
ment 158. 

The question was taken, and all the other amendments were 
disagreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the ar 
Senate amendment 13. 

The question was being taken when Mr. BLANTON rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it in order to ask for the yeas and nays 
on this question? 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be a misunder- 
standing whether we are voting on the whole proposition to con- 
cur with an amendment. Is this on the amendment allowing the 
importation of wine? 

The SPEAKER. 
as written in the bill. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, the Chair stated that the ques- 


Is a separate vote demanded on any other 


amend- 


endment to 


The question is on the importation of wine 


tion was on the recommendation of the committee. 
Mr. IGOK. Mr. 


Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 
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The SPEAKER. 
Mr. IGOR. 
enate amendment 18 with an amendment? 
The Committee of the Whole adopted an 


The gentleman will state it. 
Did not the Committee of the Whole report back 
S Is not that what 
we are voting on? 
amendment which the Committee on Agriculture voted 
to incorporate in section 13, and then they reported sec- 
tion 13. 
Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment to be voted on be again reported. 
The SPLAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
; Page 7, line 2, after 
except wine, which may 


Committee amendment to Senate amendment 13: 
the werd “ demobilization,” insert the words “ 
be imported until May 1, 1919.” 

Mr. IGOkK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. IGOEK. Was not that amendment incorporated, including 
the amendment in Committee of the Whole, and was not the 
Senate amendment as amended reported to the House and not 
that committee amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The Committee of the Whole simply recom- 
mended to the House of Representatives that the language just 
read be incorporated in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. IGOE. The recommendation was that the Senate amend- 
ment as amended be adopted. How can there be a separate 
vote on that particular amendment, which was simply an amend- 
ment offered in Committee of the Whole to a Senate amendment? 
How can there be a separate vote on that that is a part of the 
entire section? 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, if I may have the attention of the 
Chair a moment, I think the matter before the House is a very 
simple one. Where the Senate amends a House bill and it 
comes back to the House with amendments it requires consid- 
eration in the Committee of the Whole, and the House has to go 
back into the Committee of the Whole to consider them de novo. 
In the present bill before the House there were sundry amend- 
ments made to the bill by the Senate, and the Committee on 
Agriculture considered those amendments and made a recom- 
mendation reporting the bill to the House, and the House in 
Committee of the Whole considered each one of these amend- 
ments. All of the amendments have been disposed of except 
the prohibition amendment put on by the Senate. The House 
committee recommended to the House that the House concur 
in the Senate amendment with an amendment providing that 
wines might be imported after a eertain time. When the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union began to 
consider the amendments the question was to consider the 
ninendment proposed to the amendment by the House commit- 
tee, to wit, giving an exemption to the importation of wine until 
May 1. The committee recommended that the amendment be 
concurred in with an amendment, but the committee’s action is 
‘simply advisory or recommendatory to the House, and the 
House has not yet acted on it. Now, the question is whether 
the House will concur in the recommendation of the committee 
to concur in the Senate amendment with an amendment. Now, 
if the House adopts such motion, that is the end of the matter. 
If the House refuses to concur in such amendment permitting 
the importation of Italian wine, then the question would come 
straight on concurring in the Senate amendment without 
amendment. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment recom- 
mended by the committee to Senate amendment No. 18. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we vote in favor of this amendment now, 
docs it carry with it the adoption of Senate amendment No. 13? 

The SPEAKER. It does not. 

Mr. BLANTON. When it does I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. When the time comes it will be sufficient. 
The question is on this amendment recommended by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to Sen- 
ate amendment No, 13. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Lever) there were—ayes 59, 
wes 131. 

So the amendment to the Senate amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. Now the amendment recurs to agreeing to 
Senate amendment No. 13. 


Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 
amendment No, 18. f 
Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman will state it. 


I move to concur in Senate 


Mr. LONDON. 
The SPEAKER, 


pT SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SS SS SS 


eee eee 


Mr. LONDON. There is not before the House any recom- 
mendation of the committee that Senate amendment No. 13 
be adopted by the House. No such recommendation has been 
presented by the committee to the House and it is too late to 
make that recommendation now, or rather too late to make that 
motion now. 

The SPEAKER. 
made that motion. 

Mr. LONDON. I know, but the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House to the House was that we adopt 
amendment No. 13 with a certain amendment. In other words, 
I contend that the motion can not be divided now. 

The SPEAKER. Well, the House itself divided it just by 
this vote which was taken. When a report comes in from the 
Committee of the Whole House the House can do as it pleases 
with it. The question is on concurring in Senate amendment 
No. 138. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 171, noes 34. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, there is not a quorum—~ 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman raise the point of no 
quorum? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Mr. BLANTON. I raise the point. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the count just 
made by the Chair showed a quorum present. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it in order to ask for the yeas and nays 
on this question? 

The SPEAKER. Not until the Chair ascertains whether 
there is a quorum here. 

Mr. GOOD. If the gentleman will withdraw his point of 
no quorum he ean. 

The SPEAKER (after counting). 
two gentlemen are present, a quorum. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
on the vote. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present and the gentleman 
from Texas demands the yeas and nays. Twenty-nine gentle- 
men have arisen, not a sufficient number. [Applause.] 

So the Senate amendment No. 13 was concurred in. 

On motion of Mr. Canpier of Mississippi, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which Senate amendment 13 was agreed to 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to agree to the conference asked by the Senate 
and that the conferees be appointed. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the conference asked by the Senate be agreed to. Is there 
ebjection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Messrs. LEVER, LEE of Georgia, CANDLER of Mississippi, HauGrn, and 
McLAvuGHLIN of Michigan. 


The gentieman from Mississippi has just 


I think we ought to have a quorum, 





Two hundred and thirty- 
[ Applause. ] 
Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. GRIFFIN, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of ab- 
sence, for two days, on account of important business. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment the bill (H. R. 12429) to authorize the health officer of 
the District of Columbia to permit the disinterment of the 
bodies of Eliza Hill Bowles, Bernice Worthen Bowles, and 
Bessie Vivian Bowles. 


CONSERVATION OF MINERALS, ETC.——-CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
for printing under the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (HH. R. 11259) to provide further for the national security and 
defense by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and con- 
trolling the disposition of those ores, metals, and minerals which have 
formerly been largely imported or of which there might or may be an 
inadequate supply. 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed under the rule. 
























1918. 


——— 





| 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex: | 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The | 
Chair hears none. 
Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- | 
sent to extend my remarks on the bill which was passed Satur- | 
day. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.}] The | 
Chair hears none. 
Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- | 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the War Finance Corporation | 
and Capital Issues Committee. 
The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. | 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi, 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at § o’clock and § 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
September 24, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
nitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, submitting supplemental estimates of appropriation 
required by the Bureau of Standards for the fiscal year 1919 
(H. Doc. No. 1292); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication from the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, submitting supplemental 
estimates of appropriation required for salaries and expenses 
for the District of Columbia (H. Doc, No. 1293); to the Com- | 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- | 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and | 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12881) 
to increase the cost of the public building at Eldorado, Kans., 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 801), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. S828) authorizing the acquisition of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Yonkers, N. Y., reported | 
the same with an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. | 
802), which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 





| PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 12990) 
to authorize the Kingsdale Lumber Corporation to construct a 
bridge across Lumber River near the town of Lumberton, N. C.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Py Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 12991) to add certain 
lands to the Targhee National Forest; to the Committee on the 
Publie Lands. 

By Mr. FREAR. Resolution (H. Res. 455) providing for in- | 
vestigation of the National Security League; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 








PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 12992) granting a pension to 
Fred E. Savage; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 12993) granting a pension to 
Tony Verrosso; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 12994) granting an increase of 


pension to Edward W. White; to the Committee on Invalid | 
Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXIT, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the National Feder- 
ation of Postal Employees, favoring the passage of H. R. 152, 
to establish a $3 minimum wage for civilian employees of the 
United States; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of citizens of Vermilion and of 
Winner, S. Dak., urging immediate war prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBBINS: Petitions, letters, and telegrams, urging 
war-time prohibition, from the following: Petitions—William 
Griffin, superintendent Reunion Presbyterian Sunday School, 
Mount Pleasant, Pa.; Mrs. Laura Brooks, secretary Woman’s 
Bible Class, Grace Lutheran Church, Butler, Pa.; George A. 
Mitchell, secretary Whiteside Bible Class, Second Presbyterian 
Church, Butler, Pa.; Miss E. Florence E. Graham, secretary 
Young Ladies’ Bible Class, Butler, Pa.; Mrs. Emma Colborn, 
representing Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Scottdale, 
Pa.; Mrs. B. F. Buzzard, secretary, and Mrs. A. S. Johnston, 
president, Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Vandergrift, 
Pa.; Harry Overnte, secretary Cowandburg Sunday School, 
Irwin, R. D. No. 4, Pa.; S. Fulmer, president, and John L. Ruth, 
secretary, church council, Church of God, Mount Pleasant, Pa.; 
Mrs. C. B. DeYoung, for Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Greensburg, Pa.; L. Belle Sherbondy, superintendent, and Mil- 
dred E. Lash, secretary, Sewickley United Brethren Sunday 
School, West Newton, Pa.; Albert M. Markle, Caleb H. Greena- 
walt, Monroe J. Lash, Daniel W. Lash, Ray Pore, Clarence 
Lash, Maggie E. Shoaf, Mrs. M. J. Lash, Mrs. Samuel Swank, 
Rachael Swank, Maud A. Lash, Blanche Sherbondy, G. M. Har- 
tung, C. L.° Templeton, C. C. Hartung, C. A. Powell, Foster 
Brown, and Frank T. Hartung, official board of the Brownsdale 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Renfrew, Pa.; George S. Moser 
and about 50 others, of the First Presbyterian Church and com- 
munity of East Butler, Butler County, Pa.; Mrs. M. E. Kil- 
patrick, Valencia, Pa. Telegrams—J. F. Anderson and Albert 
Weihe, Butler, Pa.; R. P. McClelland, Irwin, Pa.: F. R. Sloan 
and J. B. Cooper, Evans City, Pa.; Mrs. John W. Grossman, 
president Broadway Township Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Keister, Pa.; M. J. Gibson, Butler, Pa.; R. L. Leon- 
ardvres, Butler, Pa., for Pollock Bible Class, First Baptist 


| Church, composed of 44 voters; East Unity Sunday School, 


Emlenton, Pa. Letters—Mrs. James G. Runkle, Butler, Pa.; 
V. O. Whitford, Butler, Pa.; Frank A. Reed, Butler, Pa.; Alice 
A. Kineaid, Butler, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Smith, Butler, Pa.; 
the Always Ready Sunday School Class (45 members), Butler, 
Albert, Butler, Pa.; Ralph C. Albert, Butler, 
Pa.; G. V. Glenn, East Butler, Pa.; H. A. Grufen and Mrs. 
Margaret Grufen, 163 Brady Street, Butler, Pa.; Albert Weihe, 
Butler, Pa.; W. J. Daugherty, chairman of Com. Men’s Bible 
Class, Grace Lutheran Church, Butler, Pa.; W. J. Daugherty, 
Butler, Pa.; Leo H. Anderson, Butler, Pa.; C. E. Cummings, 
sutler, Pa.; R. D. Daugherty, Butler, Pa.; H. T. Hitch, Butler, 
Pa.; Don. Hindman, evangelist, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Butler, Pa.; Mrs. F. W. Limberg, 345 Cliff Street, Butler, 
Pa.; F. W. Limberg, 345 Cliff Street, Butler, Pa.; Mrs. M. G. 


| McCandless, Butler, Pa.; Mrs. Birdie McKay, Butler, Pa.: T. C. 


Brison, Cabot, Pa.; Miss Irene M. Kennedy, Cabot, 
T. C. Brison, Cabot, Pa.; M. IF. Kreider, Cabot, 


Pa.; Mrs. 


Pa.; Mrs. 


| Margaret A. Conway, 116 Zeigler Avenue, Butler, Pa.; J. R. 


Nicholas, Butler, Pa.; F. E. Puff, Butler, Pa., R. F. D. No. 5 
(Rockdale Farm); W. J. Stone, Queen Junction, Pa.; J. C. 
Logan, Cabot, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Montag, Butler, Pa.; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bell, Butler, Pa.; Dale G. Cooper, Butler, Pa 

Frank Brown, Webster, Pa.; W. H. Wall, Butler, Pa.; James 
G. Runkle, Butler, Pa.; Ellen Courson, Baldwin, Pa.; E. S. 
Craig, New Alexandria, Pa.; M. C. Loughry, Greensburg, Pa.; 
Pearce, 
Greensburg, Pa.; R. C. Dodds, Cabot, Pa.; Clara E. Bartley, 
sutler, Pa.; Mrs. Katharine Bartley, Butler, Pa.; Mrs. Charles 
A. Kinch, Butler, Pa.; Charles Kinch, Butler, Pa.; J. Franklin 
Pineo, Butler, Pa.; Mrs. W. H. Wise. West North Street, Butler, 
Pa.; C. P. Eberle, Butler, Pa.; B. G. Elliott, 582 Third Street, 
3utler, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Graham, Butler, Pa.: B. FE. 
soyd, Scottdale, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. S. O. Reiter, Butler, Pa.; 
E. H. Davy, Butler, Pa.; Fred H. } Murphy, Mrs. 


sierer, C. FE. 
M. D. McClelland, East Butler, Pa.; Edward G. Bartley, Butler, 
Pa.; Mrs. E. G. Bartley, Butler, Pa.: Rev. J. H Whiteman, 
Belle Vernon, Pa.; E. E. Finley, Belle Vernon, Pa.: W. W. 
Braddee, Belle Vernon, Pa.; Rev. Roy C. Ehrhart, Butler, Pa.; 
James H. Teters, East Butler, Pa. 

sy Mr. VARE: Petition of W. M. Steppacher & Bro. (Inc.), 
of Philadelphia, Pa., requesting the passage of S. J. IO 5 


Res. 63 ° 
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SENATE. 
Turespay, September 24, 1918. 
The ¢ lain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 


Alinighty God, we thank Thee for every tie that binds us to 
the gret liberty-loving nations of the earth. We bless Thee that 


in this , when r friendsbip has been forged in the hot 
furnace of a great world war, there come out of it evidences of 
ympathy and of brotherhood that find their just expression in 
terms of the beautiful. We bless Thee that Thou hast given to 


us an Oppo} liiv to pay our infant debt to the great Republic 
of France, and that we can report upon her shores legions of 
American soldiers who stand by her in the 
day of her danger and peril. 

pre » to bless all our allies. Help us with them, 


standing shoulder to shoulder in this greatest crisis of the 


world’s history, to press forward under the divine guidance 
und with the divine blessing to accomplish the end to which 
we have committed our resources, that of establishing a world 
of freemen and of glorifying the name of the God of freemen. 
We ask Thy blessing upor us. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 
The Journal of yesterdzy’s proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


present a petition in behalf of the Colo- 
’s War Service League, an organization 
if women physicians of the State of Colo- 





rado in suffrage. I ask that it be printed in the 
RECORD 
There being no objection, the petition Was ordered to be 
ywrinte i | Ree D, ¢ 3 f liows: 
pri i ) i ° 
COLORADO MEDICAL WOME? Wark Service Lea 
Denver, ¢ t { ist 6 8 








n s ad lata called r ting of the Colorado Medical Women’s 
VW l \ ee Le i penver July Ld, it 1§ 

W ere are no arguments for or inst votes for women that 
» not 1 1 ! to votes for n, and experience has shown that 
on use tl t at least as wisely as men; and 

Whe ‘ ol vin rposes of this wa the achieve it for all 

I i I , 
ol 
TI it ( 
W tel » 
glone \ I ‘ 
WwW i y ) 
it ¢ ; 
R I t 

1 I ( ' 

eounl t f ’ 

A n ! { 

‘ i t \ ( 

‘ 1 
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1 





A 
Mr. SON 
, I’ | Lir 
\ refer ) ( 
| co | ! 
M ‘ I 
) r SlZ | ] 
¥ I 
fle alse | ed a al ul "Vv < i ns of M nne- 
apolis, M re { y against the propos tax on cloth 
in ling at S50 a or OVE \ ch was referred to the 
Con nm Finance 
H 0 presented a men rl « e Con ital Supply CO. 
of ipolis, Minn., ~emonstrating Fal t the proposed ta 
oO! everage alcohol, which was referred to the Committee 
4 Se 
BILLS INTRODUCED 
wed, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
cs t, the second time, and referred as follows: 
i | HAL! 
\ 5. 4957) to establish the Lafayette National Park in 
t) S »of M - to the Committee on Publie Lands. 
] HIkLI 


“ase of pension to John F. 
; to the Committee on 


COST Ot pt ION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

j NORRIS. I submit a resolution calling on the Secretary 
oO l l ‘ information and ask unanimous con- 
sent li ite ¢ ion. ce 
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The resolution (S. Res. 310) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be instructed to furnish 
the Senate with al! information in his department showing the cost of 
production of the following agricultural products: Wheat, barley, rye, 


buckwheat, corn, kafir corn, rice, apples, potatoes, cotton, beef cattle, 


hogs, hay, and sheep. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator object to having the resolution 
go to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that all the resolution 
does is to call for such information as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may have. I do not see any necessity for its going to the 
committee. I might have brought it up in the committee this 
morning, 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator state that it will not require any 
investigation by the department? 

Mr. NORRIS. It will not require any investigation probably 
more than to collect the information the Secretary has and send 
it to the Senate. 

Mr. KING, I shall not object, Mr. President. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 
A message from the e United States, by Mr. 
, irkey, O1 of his secretaries, a1 1 that the Presicent 
had approved and signed the following acts and joint resolution: 


On September 10, 1918: 
te 








S. 936. An act authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
convey to the city of Bozeman, Mont., certain land for alley 


purposes, 
On September li, 1918: 
7 t ’ 





S. An act extending the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the city of 


Fairmont, W. Va. 
On September 12, i 
S. J. Res. 172. Joint resolution authorizing ft 

sstablish zones in which intoxicating liquors 1 

manufactured, or distributed. 

On September 138, 1918: 
8S. 934. An act authori ect other 

lands in lieu of lands in section 16, township 2 north, range 30 

east, within the limits of the Huntley irrigation project and the 

ceded portion of Crow Indian Reservation, in said State; and 
S$, 2180. An act to approve mutual cessions of territory by the 
States of Wisconsin and Minnesota and the consequent changes 


in the boundary line between said States. 


1918: 
t ie President to 
nay not be sold, 


fing the State of Montana to sel 





THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY (TT. DOC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
1 
1 


NO. 1297). 


the following 


I States, which was 
printed, and, with the accompanying paper, 


and Forestry: 


message from the President of the Unite 


read, ordered to be 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress sum- 
mary of the report of the Federal Trade Commission on the 
meat-packing industry. 


Wooprow WILSON. 


Tue WHITE ptember 24, 19178. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 


: THOMPSON’S VISIT TO THE BATTLE FRONT IN FRANCE. 
Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, 
before the country is to win the war. There is no other issue, 
political or otherwise. How to win it quickly and completely 
is the great problem, and is the only question of difference be- 
tween men or parties worthy of consideration at this time. AIL 
ther economic, domestic, and international questions sink into 
as compared with this. Realizing that the best 

way to understand conditions at the front and the needs and 
requirements of the Army and Navy to accomplish the desired 
ound, during the last recess 
of Congress I went on an official mission to the war zone in 
EFrance and England. 

I first visited all of the principal ports in France, including 
Brest, St. Nazaire, Bordeaux, Boulogi and Calais, in order to 
observe the landing and disposition of the troops and supplies, 


and then endeavored to follow them to and through the various 
training camps and distributing points until they finally reached 
the trenches at the front. 

In order to better understand the conditions and the exact 
situation at the front, I visited most of the principal points 
along the battle front for a distance of 426 miles, from Nieuport, 


,elgi selfort, near Switzerland, on the 


T y* ¥ 
ilows! 


V\ATOR 


the all-important question 


insignificance 


purpose is to go personally on the g 





selgium, on the north, to 
south, including the following well-known places: La Panne, 
the present capital of Belgium; Nieuport, a destroyed seaport 


and summer resort within about 300 yards of the German lines, 
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! we were shelled out of the city; the ancient city of | 
hurl vhich has been almost entirely evacuated several times | 
during the war worst bombardment in its his- 


and suffered the 
' 
} 


tory last March, when the remnant of its civil population fled 


in terror acress the fields to the children’s colony at Leysele; 
the city of Dunkirk, which holds the record for being bombed, 
having met that fate over 400 times, and a portion of the 


population still remain in the city, which shows the tenacity 
with which the people stick to their homes and their silent 
contempt for and indifference to the German air raiders. 

At La Panne, where we staid two nights, the German air 
raiders from Zeebrugge and Ostend pass over every night on 
their way to bomb Dunkirk and Calais, and usually drop a few 
bombs on the city; but it seems not to alarm the people. Even 
when Paris is bombarded by the big gun “ Bertha,” which oc- 
curred several times while we were in the city, business and 
traffic goes on undisturbed and nobody pays any attention what- 
ever to it, except when the bomb hits, which makes a tremen- 
can be heard all over the city, the people on 
the street usually take out their watches and remark that the 
next one will probably be along in about 20 minutes. We saw 
the famous old city of Ypres, which has stood out so long and 
so firmly against the Hun all through the war, although now 
entirely deserted and destroyed. On the day we were there 
civilians were not permitted in that vicinity, for the big Amiens 
drive had just begun, but we had the good fortune to be accom- 
panied by an English oflicer who had charge of a battery at this 
point. 

We later visited at different times Mount Cassel, the highest 
point in northern France, which overlooks the country for miles 
around; St. Omer; Amiens; Montdidier; Soissons; Fismes; 
Rheims; Chalons; Bar-le-duc; Verdun; Toul; Nancy; Luneville; 
Wesserling, Gerardmer; the old German city of Thann; and 
Belfort, as well as many smaller and less important places along 
the line in the vicinity. Belfort is the only city in that lo- 
cality which held out against the Germans in 1870, and to com- 
memorate its strength Bartholdi, the seulptor who made the 
Statue of Liberty which stands in New York Harbor, carved 
in red granite a mammoth lion which lies just outside the forts, 
apparently, ready to defend the city with all its fierceness. We 
made our headquarters at Paris, going to the foregoing places 
as opportunity presented, and also to other interior headquar- 
ters and distributing points, including Tours, Chaumont, Abbey- 
ville, Montreuil, Versailles, Angers, and Rennes, and also various 
training camps, including Coetquidon, where, my colleagues will 
be interested in knowing, I spent two very pleasant days with 
Col. Luke Len, former United States Senator from Tennessee, 
but now of the One hundred and fourteenth Field Artillery, and 
who was ordered to the front in the region of the present fighting 
the day I was there and no doubt participated in the great 
advance, 

I also visited various training and flying sehools, both in 
Yrance and England, including the largest flying school in the 
world at Issoudun, which has about 5,000 enlisted men and about 
800 officers and a total student membership of about 2,000, all of 
whom are American young men, including a number of Kansas 
boys. Here they are given about six weeks’ final training and 
taught to use all kinds of planes, including the three different 
types required for all flying squadrons, namely, the fighting, or 
scouting, plane, called in the United States service the pursuit 
plane; the battle, observation, or reconnoissance plane; and the 
bombing plune. The fliers are divided into three classes and 
are permitted to choose service with the character of plane they 
are best able to handle. 

I also inspected the largest aviation assembling plant in the 
world at Romorantin. Here is where most of the Liberty motors 
are being installed in the De Haviland 4 and De Haviland 9 
planes, commonly referred to as the D. H. 4and the D. H.9. Some 
criticism on this side of the Atlantic has been made for the 
delay in the delivery of this character of planes, the erroneous 
statement being made on the floor of the Senate as late as last 
July that there was only one Liberty motor battle plane in 
Europe. The truth is, delivery of these planes was not expected 
earlier than the 1st of July, while, as a matter of fact, the first 
Liberty motor plane arrived, was set up complete, and christened 
on May 18, 1918, and they have been arriving over there at the 
rate of five to ten per day ever sinee. 

Every transport on our way over to France—12 in number— 
carried Liberty motors and planes. Complaint was also made 
because we did not have as many as 10,000 or 20,000 planes over 
there, when, as a matter of fact, if they had been there they 
could not have been used, because there was not sufficient 
hangars or aerodromes to take care of them, or ample flying sta- 
\tions or fields from which to fly and land; and neither was there 
a sufficient number of fliers, or competent men in the aviation 
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service to properly take care of the planes, or s t supply of 
easoline or lubricating oil. The first five Lil planes had 
the misfortune to land within the German lines by mistake, so 





the importance of having suitable grounds on which to land, and 
to know where to land, can readily be seen. It requi ut 50 
experienced men and 3 extra planes behind the lines to keep one 
man flying. While, of course, there was some delay in the 
development of this wonderful Liberty motor, which is not to be 
wondered at, but having produced the best motor in existence 
rather than adopting some inferior motor, it has certainly been 
worth whatever loss has been caused by the delay and will prove 
a greater benefit in the long run. The fact that the allies 
predominate in the air as they do in man power and in artillery. 
It is, indeed, gratifying to know, however, that the delay has 
ended and that planes are now arriving at the distril 
in France about as rapidly as they can be ft n care 
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enjoyed a flight over France in one of the completed and 
thoroughly equipped Liberty D. H. 4 plahes. These planes are 


regarded by experts to be the best all-purpose plane in existence, 
one that can be used fairly successfully for all three purposes 
required in a flight, to wit, battling, observation, and bombing. 
They are each modernly equipped, garrying a pilot who is armed 
with a Marlin machine gun capable of shooting 600 shots per 
minute, and the prepeller in front of him so synchronized with 
the gun as to permit the pilot to fire right bet the blades 
without hitting them, and also carrying an observer armed with 
a Lewis machine gun, which has a shooting al 
because it has an independent train and can be pointed in 
direction. The D. H. 4 Liberty plane weighs about 3,800 pound: 
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equipped with pilot and observer, and carries 500 pounds of 
bombs, equally divided, hanging from each wing, and so arranged 


that the operator may drop the bombs in 50-pound packages, or, 
if he prefers, can drop the whole 500 pounds at one time. Each 
plane is also equipped with wireless-telegraph outfit, besides 
other modern devices for navigation and communication. 

The Liberty motor is acknowledged to be one of the best. if 
not the best, motors ever made for flying purposes. A plane so 
equipped has greater speed, being a maximum of about 135 miles 
per hour, and ean fly higher, which is one of the greatest advan 
tages in a flight, than any other plane of this type yet manu- 
factured. 






It was also my privilege to visit the Handley-Page plant, in 
England, and on September 1 to enjoy a flight over the city of 


London in one of the large Handley-Page bombing planes, the 
type commonly known as 0-400, which can carry 20 passengers 
besides the pilot, and 2,000 pourds of bombs besides machine-gun 
equipment, fore and aft as well as in the center. The wings of 
this plane measure 100 feet spread from tip to tip, and the body 
is 65 feet in length, and the plane weighs without equipment 34 
tons and can carry in addition almost its own weight, so that it 
weighs when fully equipped about 6 tons and costs about $30,000. 
It has two 350-horsepower motors, both the Rolls-Royce and 
Liberty motors being used, placed on each side of the nose of 
the machine instead of directly in front, with platforms built 
so that the motor can be cranked or repaired in the air. It car- 
ries 300 gallons of gasoline and can travel about 800 miles 
without landing. 

While this may seem like a big story, yet this plant is now 
turning out another plane twice as large and with more than 
twice the capacity, carrying 50 passengers, over 2 tons of 
bombs, and will be able to fly from London to Berlin, bomb that 
city, and return home without leaving the air. I would not 
give these facts, except I know they are well known to the 
enemy by reason of the fact that the very first Handley-Pa; 
plane put into commission on trial by the British landed within 
the German lines by mistake, and Germany immediately began 
to duplicate it. This, however, was a good thing for Mr. Page, 
for after a long, hard struggle to get recognition from his own 
Government for the production of this wonderful machine, as 
soon as it was adopted by Germany, it was immediately ap- 
proved by the British, and now they can not be manufactured 
fast enough. I had the good fortune to witness several airplane 
battles at Chateau-Thierry, Verdun, Belgium, and along the 
English front near Amiens. 

I also visited various flying schools in England, principally 
at Chattis Hill, near Winchester, where I took another 
plane flight and flew over to a large flying school at Lecombe 
Corner, some distance away, and back again. We have 72 differ- 
ent flying schools in England in connection with the English 
aviators, both American and English flyers being trained and 
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fitted for service, and from which place the flyers are sent to 
the front in France as they become proficient. 
Special attention is given to the training of all young men for 


the service they are to perform before they are placed in 
danger, Every possible precaution is taken to protect them by 
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our Government. There are six rest camps in England where 
those w ibark on English shores rest up before going to 
France to enter the training camps there. I learned of at least 
14 different Is in France, as follows: Artillery, 


} ij , 
HMO GIS’ 


kinds of schools 


airplane and aero photography, observers, transportation facili- 


ties, blacksmithing and repairs, gas schools, machine-gun and 
automatic rifle, Signal Corps, French mortar, pigeon schools 


(training the handling of, and caring for, pigeons for messenger 


service), Engineers, camouflage, Army school of the line, and 
General Staff College. 

While every young man fs first put through general training 
for the work of his enlistment, yet even after he has gotten to 
the front, should he develop any special aptitude for a different 
class of service, he is taken out of the ranks and sent back to 
that school which will specially fit him for the particular service 


to which he is best adapted. 
On August 4 I had the good fortune to be with the American 
troops on the battle field of Chateau-Thierry, the “ Gettys- 


burg” of this war, while the battle was raging and the 
Germans were being pushed over the Vesle River. The bat- 
tle on that day was in and around the city of Fismes, and 


I had the special privilege, through the courtesy of the com- 
mander of Battery B of the One hundred and first Massa- 


chusetts Field Artillery, to send my respects to the Kaiser 
in the form of a 3-inch shell from a “ French 75” gun. The 


shell was reported by the observer to have fallen about 5 miles 
away upon the enemy in the vicinity of a small place called 
Perle, within the German lines just north of the Vesle River. 
Ilere we saw the enormous movement of about 300,000 Ameri- 
can and French troops, supplies and equipment, from the position 
they held the day before, pursuing the Germans in hot haste, 
who were retreating across the Vesle River and passing over 
ihe valley to make another stand near the Aisne River. This 
great movement of troops included hundreds, if not thousands, 
of trucks of supplies, ammunition wagons, big guns, infantry 
and cavalry, which were getting in position for another battle. 
We saw the awful destruction and desolation, the dead buried 
and the wounded hastily cared for and put in ambulances for 
the hospitals, and also the burying of many fine horses. The 
Germans left many dead and thousands of prisoners, and a great 
quantity of equipment, shells, and ammunition. Enemy shells 
fell all around, and we saw the little village of Mount St. Martin, 
about half a mile away, completely destroyed by German shells, 
I have here a map showing the location of all the German divi- 
sions and the names of their commanders at the time of this 
battle, from which it will be seen that Germany threw in against 
us 43 divisions, or about 430,000 of their choicest crack troops. 

A rather amusing incident which might have resulted more 
seriously happened at this place. We were endeavoring to reach 
the city of Fismes, which we heard had been captured by the 
Americans, and while running along at a rather rapid rate of 
speed in an Army automobile, we passed the ambulances and 
were driving forward among the men, who were lying down along 
the roadside to prevent being seen by Germans or hit with shells. 
They evidently took our American military car for an officer’s 
car, as nothing was said to us until an American sergeant ran 
out in the road and inquired in a loud voice: “ Where in hell 
are you fellows going?” We told him we were going to Fismes, 
and he replied: ‘* The hell you are; we have been trying to get 
there for days and have not made it yet.” At that another officer 
came out and ordered us back to the line occupied by the am- 
bulances, which we had passed about 2 miles back. Upon in- 
quiry we learned we had gotten within about 1 mile of the 
German battle line. 

Everything indicated that the Germans fully intended to bom- 
bard Paris at some point near Chateau-Thierry, for they had 
built railroads all along the road clear up to this point, and had 
piled heavy ammunition in cords along the railroad and in the 
timber and at every secreted point. It, was estimated that at 
least 1,000,000 rounds of heavy ammunition in the form of 3, 
6, and 8 inch shells, and some even larger, were left upon the 
field of battle. Here I was able to secure some valuable relics 
fresh from the hands of the Germans in the form of guns, bay- 
onets, and helmets, now on exhibition in my committee room in 
the Capitol, which many of my colleagues have seen. This was 
the only time when I saw the American soldiers tired out, caused 
by their endeavor to keep up with the Germans in their retreat. 
They had gotten far ahead of their Army kitchen, and it was 
about 2 o'clock in the afternoon of that day before it caught up 
with them, and they had not had anything to eat since about 4 
o'clock the day before. 

I was interested in the kind and quality of the food served 
upon the battle tield, and I noticed that it was indeed a very 
substantial meal, consisting of coffee, two fine large potatoes 
With jackets on, a large piece of roast beef with fine gravy, a 
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big plate of beans, and pienty of good bread, butter, and sugar, 
and a dessert of rice pudding. At the hotels it was difficult to 
get sugar, butter, or potatoes, but we were very glad to see 
that this food actually reached the soldier in the field. 

We endeavored on this day to reach the grave of Lieut. Quentin 
Roosevelt, that brave and daring son of our distinguished ex- 
President, but it was still within the German lines. We re- 
turned a week later, and on August 11 were privileged to pass 
through the deserted and destroyed city of Fismes, and on the 
road to Rheims, just northeast of the village of Chierges, south 
of Chamery, and immediately west of what is known as the Reedy 
farm, we found the grave of Lieut. Roosevelt and attended the 
first religious service over the grave, conducted by Chaplain 
Thomas E. Swan, of the One hundred and twenty-fifth (Michigan) 
Infantry, who in civil life is rector of the Saginaw (Mich.) Epis- 
copal Church. The Germans had carefully marked the grave, 
about in the manner they usually mark the graves of their 
own officers, by erecting a cross, with the simple inscrip- 
tion, neatly painted, “ First Lieut. Quentin Roosevelt, July 
14, 1918.” The American soldiers later constructed a smooth 
wire fence around the grave, and erected a more substantial 
cross, With the following inscription: “ Here rests, on the field 
of honor, First Lieut. Quentin Roosevelt, Air Service, U. S. A., 
killed in action July 11, 1918S.” I have here a picture of the 
grave, including myself and others standing at the head of the 
grave, which I will be glad to show any of my colleagues who 
may be interested. 

On August 6 we visited the British headquarters and saw the 
great preparation for the big drive near Amiens, which the 
English began in earnest about August 8, when we were at the 
city of Ypres and were between the firing lines of the British 
and German artillery and could hear the shells pass over our 
heads going in both directions, sounding like a railroad train 
emitting steam passing over a bridge some distance away. 
The English artillery officer who was with us, however, was 
able to distinguish every shell, and would frequently cry out, 
“There goes a French 75,” or “ That is a German 77,” or “ That 
is an English 6, naval gun,” which was rather a new and strange 
amusement for us. The only building standing in the old city 
of Ypres with four sides and any kind of a roof is No. 13, near 
the old railway depot, in which we went to take shelter from 
shrapnel which fell in that vicinity now and then, The last 
civilian to leave Ypres was the good Pere Delaire, who was curé 
of the Church of St. Pierre at Ypres, who stayed all through 
the bombardments, caring for the wounded and ministering to 
the dying, refusing to leave until he was absolutely driven out by 
the military authorities. He took with him several hundred 
little Belgian boys and girls, and he is now taking care of 131 
little girls at Wisques, who are in charge of the Catholic sisters 
The little boys, by the aid of the American Red 
Cross, were sent farther south into France out of danger. 
Here I saw a little blue-eyed tot, 6 years old, whose father and 
mother fled from the Germans in 1914 and came te Ypres. Her 
father, a plain farmer, was killed there by a shell, and her 
mother fled with this little girl, who was then only 2 years old, 
to Poperinghe, where a shell came down upon the house in 1916 
and cut off her mother’s arm and wounded the little girl almost 
from head to foot along her entire body, but by the most faith- 
ful and skillful care her life was saved. 

The Queen of Belgium is doing a wonderful work in conneec- 
tion with saving the Belgian orphan children, the wounded sol- 
diers, and the destitute widows. At Vinckem sie has estab- 
lished two schools, where there are now over 500 children 
brought together from the firing lines of the allies in Belgium. 
These children were exposed to gas and shell attack and in 
many cases their homes were destroyed and their parents killed, 
The Queen has also established a home there, by the aid of the 
American Red Cross, to care for the Belgian children under 4 
years of age; and she has also established various hospitals for 
the soldiers at her own expense, in which she shows her great 
humanity and democracy by personally ministering to the sick 
and wounded. 

At Vinckem or Wulveringhem, which are adjoining places, we 
visited the great hospital of the Belgian Red Cross, known as 
the “Vhopital ocean,” evacuated from La Panne. This is the 
hospital of Dr. Depage, one of the most famous surgeons of the 
world, whom I had the pleasure of meeting. Our most distin- 
guished American doctors who have visited Ocean Hospital say 
that it is one of the very best in the world. 

Mrs. Depage, who lost her life upon the Lusitania, is buried 
on a hillside on the seashore near La Panne, in sight of this 
famous hospital, in accordance with her wishes, by reason of 
her great interest in the hospital and life work in connection 
with her distinguished husband. There is also located at this 
place the “ Home Du Soldat,” which is a large recreation hall 
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iidiers from the hospitals and for the soldiers 
The Belgians, in all their distress, have 


for convalescent s 
in the camps near by. 

not even neglected their little 
where at Leysele they have established a hospital for them in a 
smiull schoolhouse after it was shelled and bombed out of St. 
Idesbalde. Here sick civilians are placed, especially the more 
serious cases of diphtheria, typhoid, and tuberculosis, and also 
civilians who are wounded by bombs, shell fire, or gas. The 
Belgian minister of interior has also just built a new civil hos- 
pital in the barracks in what is called the “ Doorntje,” at the 
frontier near Hondschoot. In La Panne we visited the little 
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civil population in free Belgium, | 


baby hospital of Madame Rolin of the Belgian Government, for | 


which the Red Cross gave the barracks enough money to or- 
ganize and support it. The American Red Cross for Belgium 
have aided materially in all these enterprises by reason of the 
lack of funds in the Belgian treasury. 

Ve saw the Bains Militaires where one German shell caused 
70 casualties. The bravery and fortitude of the Belgian people 
is well illustrated by the true story of a little hunchbacked girl 
who worked at mending soldiers’ uniforms and who was the 
only support of her aged mother and little sister, and who had 
both legs cut off above the knee by this shell, and when her old 
mother went almost into hysterics over their sad fate she told 
her not to cry, because she could still sit in a chair and could 
be a dressmuker and support her and her sister. Too much 


can not be said in praise of the fortitude and courage of the | 


Belgian people. Complaint is heard now and then from those 
who seem to think that the Belgians are not as helpful as they 
might be, or who fail to appreciate the exact situation they are 
in. Bear in mind the 
this war than any other people in all history. They first saved 
the day for France and England by holding the German beasts 
at bay until the stronger powers were ready for the affray. 
Most of their country was devastated and destroyed and nearly 
all their civil population—7,000,000 men, women, and children— 
were made prisoners more than four years ago, and most of 
them still remain such. Only a small strip of their country 
about 25 miles in length and on an average of only about 6 miles 
in width remains as free Belgium, but it is still ruled and con- 
trolled by the King and the army, who, right under the guns of 
the enemy, refuse to leave their beloved land. In other words, 
practically all the citizens are prisoners and the army and the 
hexd of the Government is at large fighting to liberate tk2 
citizenry. Remarkable as it may seem, the Belgian Army is 
as large to-day as it ever was, and it alone is holding its entire 
front line with the aid of the inundations of water through the 
great system of canals flowing from the Yser River. The 
army maintains its strength from the men who continually 
escape from occupied Belgium. Their bravery and patriotism 
is shown by the fact that it is well known that only 25 per cent 
of the men who attempt to escape are able to do so, yet the 
ranks are daily replenished. 

So Belgium is doing more than her part, no matter what criti- 
cisin may be made against her. We must also remember that 
the men of the Belgian Army for over four years have been 

iihin walking distanee of their homes and can not go there, 
and most of them have not heard a single word from home for 
all that time, and they at the same time know that their homes 
and families are in the hands of the terrible Hun. This is 
enough in itself to weaken the morale of most any army and to 
cause them to hope for an early conclusion of the war on the 
best terms they themselves can secure; but the Belgians are 
apparently unmoved by the situation and wil! without question 
hold out loyally with their allies to the very end. In any 
event, this brave and unconquerable little nation of heroes will 
always have the credit of administering the first blow to the 
German Army, from which it never recovered. 

We visited the famous old city of Verdun, where the French 


Selgians occupy a different position in | 
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early in the war held out for so many months against the army | 


of the Crown Prince. This is one of the best natural fortified 
cities in the world to-day, and illustrates under the present 


|; come, Thirty-fifth,” shows that they 


mode of warfare how important it is to have natural fortifica- | 


tions of hills or mountains, for there is no other fortification 
that can possibly withstand the terrible heavy fire of modern 
artillery. 

Near Verdun, by looking from one of the observation posts, 


one can see out over what is termed “ Dead Man’s Hill,” where so | 
many men fell on both sides of the battle for months when | 
neither side had time or opportunity to bury the dead, and this | 


Stretch of territory has been “ No Man’s Land” ever since. AS 2 
result, there are skulls and skeletons piled in heaps and strewn 
promiscuously over the field, so as to make the ground appear 
white as if covered with dust from human bones. It certainly 


presenfss a weird and shocking sight, and onc is reminded of the ! culty to obtain the necessaries of life at a reasonable price 
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scenes presented in Dante’s Inferno, and is 
with the f the |] 
struggle. 

Verdun marks one of the early military mistakes of Germany. 

Regardless of Germany's 
has made more military mistakes and egregious blunders than 
all of the allies combined. The halo of invincibility which used 
to hover about the crown of the German staff is vanishing. Foch, 
Pershing, Haig, and Petain are blowing it away, and that per- 
haps is the most important result of the two months of continued 
victory which the allied armies have Almost 
every calculation of the German staff has proved to be wrong. 

The new staff organization of the American Army promises 
to be the best system ever conceived for any army, as we have 
adopted the very best features of the English and French as 
well as the German Army organizations, and have had the good 
sense to eliminate the mistakes they ' 
a coordination of all the best features shown by the ex 
of all the other staffs. 

We have 1,750,000 men in France and have the foundation 
laid for many millions more if n@cessary. This ought to cause 
the Senators who denounced Secretary Baker in January last 
for saying that he expected to have a million men in France by 
July 1 to apologize before the public. His estimate was in- 
creased more than one-half. These pretended military critics 
should admit for once that Secretary Baker was right and that 
they were wrong. Regardless of all the wonderful 
inventions for destruction of life and property, the final success 
of the war still resolves itself into a question of man power, 
which the United States is fortunately able to furnish. 

Around Toul I had the pleasure of meeting the first Kansas 
soldier boys in the front-line trenches, where I found the original 
Three hundred and fifty-third all-Kansas Regiment, commanded 
by Col. Babcock, which forms a part of the Eighty-ninth Division, 
commanded by Gen. Winn. They were holding a part of the 
front-line trenches in the region of the present fighting. I had 
already seen the One hundred and tenth Ammunition Train, 
commanded by Col. Travis, comprised principally of Kansas 
boys, during the Battle of Chateau-Thierry. A little later, on 
August 21, 22, and 23, I enjoyed a visit with the soldiers of the 
Thirty-fifth Division, composed largely of Kansas boys, being 
the first Kansas volunteers of the old National Guard. The 
Seventieth Infantry Brigade is commanded by Martin 
and the One hundred and thirty-seventh Infantry Regiment 
is commanded by Col. Clad Hamilton, both of Topeka. Gen. 
Traub, the division commander, a Regular Army officer, told me 
that while he had commanded many regiments of soldiers yet he 
was free to say that the boys of this division were the finest lot 
and most efficient and courageous soldiers he had ever had under 
his command. 

Gen. Martin is a great favorite with all the men and has the 
very highest standing as a commanding officer. This division is 
holding a sector of the front-line trenches, all on German soil in 
Alsace-Lorraine. I would not give the names of these divisions 
and commanders except that I know the enemy is fully 
of what I have said, through her spy system. Our armies know, 
through what we are pleased to term our “ intelligence system,” 
the approximate location, together with the names of the 
manders, of every division of the German Army. The gaining 
of this information, when applied to us, we call it the “ intelli- 
gence system,” but when applied to the enemy we call it the 
“spy system.” This map, made up from such intelligence, shows 
approximately the location of every German division along the 
firing line at the time of the battle of Chateau-Thierry and at 
the commencement of the drive by the British near Amiens 
It certainly demonstrates a thorough and intelligent system 
on our part; and the fact that when the Twenty-sixth Divi- 
sion of our Army was replaced by the Thirty-fifth Division 
the Germans put up a sign opposite the position on which were 
the following words, “ Good-by, Twenty-sixth Division; wel- 
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done on.our side of the line. 

It was indeed a pleasure to observe the bountiful crops every- 
where in France and England. Nearly farmer raised 
some wheat, and the production seemed marvelous, and every 


strip of ground, no matter how small, even along the railroad 


every 


tracks, was planted to some kind of food crops. All the tarm 
work is performed by the women, children, old men, and cripples 
who have been wounded and discharged from the service. There 


appeared to be food and supplies enough for the civil popula- 
tion and the armies to last for many months, even though we 
should fail to supply a single There was also plenty of 
substantial food to eat in the country.and no particular difti- 
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higher than in most places in the United States, but nowhere in 
either France or England were the prices of food products as 
high as in the city of Washington. 

The spirit of our American boys is certainly fine. They all 
appeared well, happy. and thoroughly contented. The only im- 
patience or dissatisfaction shown was in their delay to get to 
the front. Everybedy in the service after he is over there 
a short time wants to get right to the front. There was some 
complaint regarding the delay in receiving the mail, and I was 
glad to be able to render some service in helping to straighten 
out thet difficulty, so that, instead of its taking two or three 
months to exchange letters at home, I fully hope and expect 
in the near future that it will require less than half that time. 
A noted general once said that, second to food, mail was next 
in importance to preserve the morale of an army, and special 
nttention must be given this subject until it is properly worked 
out so that every soldier may get his mail at the very earliest 
possible moment, just the same as he requires his food on time. 

There was also some complaint among the American soldiers 
about not receiving their pay on the day it was due, but I found 
in most cases it was because the soldier was away from his 
regiment on pay day; but I was glad to take up this matter 
with the authorities and I am now reliably informed that a 
system has been adopted, or will be soon, by which a soldier 
can draw his pay, with proper papers, wherever he may be on 
pay day. This will be a decided advantage, and if it has not 
already been adopted, it should be at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, as no American soldier boy under any circumstances 
should be put in a position of having to borrow money or beg 
while there is something due him from his Government. 

As I have already indicated, the American Red Cross are 
doing a wonderful work and also the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Knights of Columbus, and the Salvation Army. 
There is quite a spirit of rivalry among these various organi- 
zations, and each has its champion, and sometimes there is a 


little complaint against one and sometimes another, except that | , 
sence of a quorum. 


the opinion is unanimous on the Christian and merciful work 
done by the Salvation Army where its members, including the 
women, go right to the front and supply little necessities with- 
out price and minister to the wounded and dying without 
publicity or the hope of reward in this world. While some con- 
tend that this humanitarian work should all be united under 
one general head, yet from all I could see and learn they all fill 
m2 particular place, and knowing that too much of this kind of 
work can not be done, there would seem to be an advantage in as 
many organizations going forward with it as possible, and the 
little friendly rivalry between them only aids in their efficiency. 

Too much can not be said in praise of the good work of the 
many wonderful hospitals throughout France and the great 
skill of the many surgeons, as well as the extreme care, pa- 
tience, and devotion of the thousands of nurses. There are 
what are called three-line hospitals. First, the front line on the 
battle field. the second a little farther back behind the battle 
field, and the third still farther back in the interior in perfect 
safety. I was told by those in charge of the third-line hospitals, 
who carefully kept their records in each case, that of the pa- 
tients who reached the third-line hospitals alive they lose only 
1 per cent by death, and that they were able to actually put 
back into service 80 per cent of those treated for wounds. 
They are greatly in need of many more nurses, assistant nurses, 
and skilled surgeons, and a special effort should be made to 
supply them. I saw an advertisement in France calling for 
50.000 more nurses, which shows the great necessity therefor. 
Wives and sisters of soldiers between the ages of 21 and 25 
years are now admitted for nurse service and graduate nurses 
are rarely ever limited as to age. They are all under Army 
control and regulations and may be tried, disciplined, and court- 
martialed just the same as a soldier, and there is no reason why 
the United States should not adopt the same rule as our allies 
and grant military rank to those who enlist, the same as they 
do for soldiers. English skilled nurses receive the rank of first 
lieutenant. The pay averages about $60 per month for overseas 
work, with clothing and board furnished. 

After this special opportunity for observation and a fair con- 
sideration of the situation and conditions personally on the 
ground from almost every angle, the best message I can bring 
to the people of this country is the fact that the morale of the 
allied armies is at its best and highest point, and the morale of 
the German and Austrian armies is at its worst and lowest point 
since the commencement of the war. Undoubted evidence ex- 
ists that the spirit of the German troops, taken as a whole, was 
never lower; and this is only natural in view of the destruction 
of the hopes of brilliant victory and almost immediate peace 
with which they were buoyed up by their leaders early in the 
year. I think it can safely be said that the final turning point 


has arrived, and that for the first time since the beginning of 
the war it has filtered through the slow and stubborn minds of 
the rank and file of the German army that they are fighting a 
hopeless cause, and for the first time our allied armies are con- 
vinced beyond all doubt that they are fighting a winning cause, 
and that victory is all but within their grasp. The principal 
reason for this, I am proud to say, as freely expressed by our 
allies themselves, is the entrance of the United States into the 
war. We entered the war just at the right time, at the psycho- 
logical moment to do the most good. The allies were extremely 
tired and discouraged, but the sight of hundreds of thousands 
of American boys coming to their aid with their fresh, vigorous, 
and courageous manhood, gave them exactly the assistance they 
needed, for renewed courage and positive hope of final victory. 
It is conceded by all that we put, to use slang phrases which are 
most forcible and expressive, the “pep” into the war, and 
“started the ball to rolling” toward Berlin. While there are 
many men of high standing, with full knowledge and large con- 
trol of affairs, who believe that the war can be ended this year, 
yet the consensus of opinion is that it will still require about 
one year longer of most active, aggressive, and vigorous warfare 
to bring about that complete and overwhelming victory which 
the allied armies and the people of the respective allied countries 
now demand. It can be no makeshift, compromise, or halfway 
peace, but must be final and conclusive and destroy forever 
Kaiserism and militarism throughout the world. America will 
then have performed her duty to the liberty-loving people of the 
world, and will have maintained her reputation among them, as 
that bright and shining star which appeared in the heavens at 
the most critical time in all history, shining forth in radiant light 
the words of the Savior of the world with such brillianey that 
they may be seen the world over by all future generations, 
“ Peace on earth, good will toward men.” 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Harding Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. New Smith, Ga. 
Benet Jones, Wash. Norris Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Kellogg Nugent Smith, 8. C, 
Calder Kendrick Page Smoot 
Chamberlain Kenyon Penrose Sterling 
Culberson King Phelan Thomas 
Cummins Kirby Pittman Thompson 
Curtis Lewis Pomerene Trammell 
Dillingham Lodge Ransdell Wadsworth 
Drew McCumber Robinson Walsh 
Fernald McKellar Shafroth Warren 
Fletcher McNary Sheppard Wilfley 
Guion Martin, Va. Shields Williams 
Hale Myers Simmons 

Mr. LEWIS. I announce the absence of the Senator from 


Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN], occasioned by illness, and that of 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON], on official business. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 
RECESS. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, as arrangements 
have been made for the ceremonies at 1 o’clock in connection 
with the presentation of the vases by the French Republic, I 
am going to move for a recess; but I will state the reason for 
the roll call. I think this is a national occasion, and it is very 
important that there should be as many Senators as possible 
present in recognition of this international event. 

As we shall take a recess for that purpose, and I know of no 
pressing business, I move that the Senate recess until 12 o'clock 
meridian on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 


GIFT FROM THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. The hour of 1 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair will request Mr. MArtin of Virginia, Mr. Loper, 
Mr. WitrtraMs, Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. PoMERENE, and Mr. Mc- 
©CuMBER to repair to the Vice President’s room and escort the 
French ambassador to the Chamber. 

The French ambassador, M. Jusserand, preceded by the Ser- 
geant at Arms and the Secretary of the Senate, was escorted to 
the Chamber by the committee named by the Vice President, and 
he was seated on the right of the Vice President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the Senate 
resolution heretofore adopted. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 305, submitted by Mr. 
PoMERENE on the 17th instant and agreed to by the Senate on that 
day, as follows: 














1918. 





Resolved, That the Senate of the United States has received with deep 
satisfaction the communication of the ambassador of the French Re- 
public to the United States conveying the desire of the French Govern- 
ment to present to the Senate two vases from the National Manufac- 
ture of Sevres. : 

Resolved, That this offer is accepted with the highest appreciation 
of the gift and of the spirit in which it is presented, and that the 24th 
day of September, 1918, at the hour of 1 o’clock post meridian, is 
hereby set apart for the .purpose of formally and officially accepting 
such gift. 

Resolved, That the French ambassador be notified of this action of the 
Senate and requested to attend as the representative of his Government. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Gentlemen of the Senate, the am- 
bassador of the French Renublic to the United States. [Great 
applause. } 


ADDRESS BY M.; JULES J. JUSSERAND, AMBASSADOR OF THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC TO THE UNITED STATES. 

M. JUsseERAND. Mr. President and gentlemen of the Senate, 
as a token of gratitude for the reception granted by this assem- 
bly to a few representative Frenchmen sent last year in order 
to welcome America to the ranks of the active defenders of 
right, these vases are offered to the Senate. Commemorating a 
modern event, they are themselves modern and come from that 
Sevres manufacture, near Paris, where mementos of America 
abound, recalling the perpetual friendship between our two 
countries, busts of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Lafayette. [Applause.] 

The decision of the President and of Congress to take part in 
the war had sent a thrill of joy throughout France, not simply 
because of the aid but because of the justification. Our faith 
that our living and our dead had made their manifold sacrifices 
for a supremely great and just cause received its most telling 
confirmation when, from across the ocean, the voice of this great 
Nation was heard above the din of battle, saying, from now on 
* until the last gun is fired,’ until right triumphs, not for a time 
but for all times, we take our place by your side. [Applause.] 

Our great thinker, Pascal, once drew up this aphorism: “ Jus- 
tice without force is powerless; force without justice is tyran- 
nical.” We wanted the mission sent to you last year to represent 
both; and it was led, therefore, by Mr. Viviani, minister of jus- 
tice, whose winged, fiery words are still remembered on these 
shores, and by one who, at a solemn hour in the history of the 
world personated what President Wilson has described in one 
of his memorable addresses as “ Force; force to the utmost, 
force without stint or limit, the righteous and triumphant force 
which shall make right the law of the world,’ Marshal Joffre, 
the winner of the Marne. 

Of the two ways of expressing one’s self, that of Marshal 
Joffre, of Marshal Foch, who started from the same Marne a 
pursuit that is not near its end, of Marshal Haig and his admir- 
able Britishers, of Gen. Pershing, who has given back to France 
a portion of France, and of their companions in arms in Italy, 
*alestine, the Balkans, Siberia, is the only one our enemy under- 
stands—he has never tired of saying so himself—and since we 
want to be understood we mean to use no other. [Applause.] 

We have to deal with a strange enemy ; I shall not say a mon- 
strous enemy, though, in fact, such he is. He can devise, he can 
not understand, [Laughter and applause.] That unique enemy 
can devise liquid fire, poisonous gases, poisonous propaganda, 
noxious germs to be sent by his diplomatic pouch to neutral coun- 
tries, as happened in Norway and Roumania—after which he 
wonders he has no friends—an accurate shelling of Rheims, 
burning of Louvain, sinking of the Lusitania and hospital ship.-, 
perfectly appointed wagons to carry off loot, the efficient slavery 
of civilians. 

He sometimes reproaches us for not knowing when we are 
beaten; along this line, let us confess it, we are beaten; along 
this line, and’ along no other, heaven be praised, and never shall 
be. [Applause.] 

He can devise; he can not understand; he has no eyes to see, 
no heart to feel. He can not pretend that, while preparing his 
puslaught, he lacked informers in any country of the world. They 
were mostly of his own blood, and he concluded from what they 
said that when “der tag” would come Belgium would be found 
benumbed in fright, France in decay, England in indifference, 
America in business. The answer was Liege, Marne, Ypres, 
St. Mihiel. [Applause. ] 

They forgot in their calculations one imponderable item—sen- 
timent. They could not understand that sentiment is a force, the 
greatest of all, in our days; that sentiment leads the world and 
has caused one nation after another, in Europe, in North, Cen- 
tral, and South America, in Asia, in Africa even, to come and 
say, “ Till the end we are with you.” 
behind those particular guns that shall win the day. 

Of the value of this force we French are better aware than 
anyone, for it happened to us to sow the seed on these shores 
long, long ago, without thinking of the future, and behold, like 
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the grain of mustard seed, it has and waxed 
tree. [Applause.] 

They can not understand. Our attitude during the many years 
between the two wars was as unprovocative as it well could be, 
from which they just concluded that we must be in decay. Our 
policy was publicly expressed and acted upon, but they would not 
believe and could not understand. “In an address of April 13, 
1912, one of our statesmen on an occasion of international sig- 
nificance said: 

France will neither attack nor provoke, but in order to be assured 
that she herself will be neither attacked nor provoked, she must have 
land and sea forces capable of commanding respect. 

This statesman was then prime minister and is now President 
of the French Republic, M. Raymond Poincaré. 

The doors are shut, the curtains are drawn; with hushed 
voices select accomplices decide that “ der tag”’ has come for the 
greatest crime in the world’s history. No outsider can hear or 
see; no one shall know. Yet all the world knows, for the crime 
has cried to heaven, and the dark date of the Potsdam council, 
July 5, 1914, will be execrated throughout ages. 

Any pretext would be good*enough to justify the decision, for 
the true justification was to be success; and force moreover 
needs, they think, no justification. For the Serbs the pretext 
resorted to was the assassination of an Austrian Prince by an 
Austrian subject; for the Belgians, necessity which, as all bur- 
glars are aware, “knows no law”; for France, a pipe-dream 
accusation of our having shelled Nuremberg from the air. Force 
was so much to be the justification of it all, and so little care was 
considered necessary that, in their tragedy, the Germans played 
the epilogue before the prologue, and one day before they de- 
clared war on us because of Nuremberg they had begun hostili- 
ties. Their declaration is of Monday evening, August 38. On 
Sunday, the 2d, their horsemen had penetrated more than 7 
miles on French territory, killed Corp. Peugeot, head of a small 
platoon from the Forty-fourth Infantry, a young man of 21, in 
times of peace a public-school teacher; their own leader, Lieut. 
Camille Mayer, was killed by us, and his tomb at Jonchercy will 
testify forever as to what the dawn of “ der tag” was like. 

The Kaiser thereupon solemnly declared in Berlin, “ The 
sword has been forced into our hands,” and all the echoes in 
Germany dutifully repeated and continue to repeat, “The 
sword has been forced into our hands; the sword has been 
forced into our hands.” We knew from that moment what to 
expect. 

In the dust and smoke of the immense fight the skies are 
sometimes beclouded and we do not know the time of day, but 
we feel that we are moving toward the evening of “der tag” 
and that evening will see the doom of those men who, even 
at this late hour, as unable as before to understand, still 
exercise their faculty of devising and methodically ravage, 
defile, and destroy the parts of France which they have to aban- 
don, cunningly arranging bombs with time fuses that may kill 
people returning to their ruined homes. The hour of their doom 
is coming. [Applause.] 

They now pretend their eyes begin to open and they “ babble” 
of peace, the peace of wrong of course, the only one they can 
understand, not the peace of right; they still admire their 
Treitschke, who said: 

Small States have no right to exist, for they lack the essential state 
element—force. They have therefore no rights. 

The four treaties they have signed this spring testify to this, 
being treaties not of peace but of bondage. 

The honest nations of the world feel differently. They feel 
that “the small States of the wurld have a right to enjoy the 
same respect for their sovereignty and for their territorial 
integrity that great, powerful nations expect and insist upon.” 
So spoke President Wilson. We feel with him. France has 
never thought of fighting for her own Alsace-Lorraine only; 
she fights and will fight to the end for the liberation of all the 
Alsaces-Lorraines still in servitude and in bondage throughout 
the world. [Applause.] 

We are now at one of the grandest periods in the history of 
the world. We see sights never to be seen again; not only 
scenes of horror, but scenes of splendor. To those latter scenes 
American contribution is one of which you and your descend- 
ants may well be proud forever. Seeking, to use again the 
terms of your President, no conquest, no dominion, no indemni- 
ties, no material compensation, acting as “one of the cham- 


grown a great 


pions of the rights of mankind,” your Nation has stood the 
severest tests and offered a wonderful example. It is enough 


to say to her, “It is for justice; it is for liberty; it is in order 
that suffering people in far-away lands may cease to suffer,” 


; and the Nation to a man, to a woman, to a child answers at 


once, agreed and content. Not even laws, but recommenda- 
tions, mere suggestions, are obeyed, for the cause is in their 
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eves a sacred ¢ d all that can help it has for them some- 
thing sacre ] loans are oversubscribed; the absten- 
tion from certain foods, the giving up of certain perfectly 
honest enjoy! ts are accepted with alacrity. How could it 
be otherwise when those men and women offer without flinch- 
ing ‘to the grent cause the blood of their blood, the heart of 
their hearts. their own sous, to fight their battles over there. 


[Applause. | 


: . ¢ Y 


Lud is it tay] ss honor for this country, the fact that 
the laws implying the greatest sacrifice or effort are passed by 
a unanimous vote? The law, for example, extending the draft 
age to 18 and to 45. A unanimous vote was recorded the other 
day in the House for a law increasing taxation by some $4,000,- 
COU GOO, 

What is now the time of day? Is “der tag” nearly spent? 
Foch, Haig, Pershing, and their peers will tell us when they 
think fit. [Applause.] All we need to know is that we are 
in, all of us, “until the last gun is fired,” and why are we 
in? We are in, as I take it, in order to give its proper value 
to 2 document about as sacred to us French as to you Americans, 
and which recalls for us common souvenirs. It is to make good 
for the world the Declaration of Independence. [Applause.] 

I shall add only one word, and a personal word. I want to 
express my thanks and say that I shall ever consider it as one 
of the greatest honors in a long career to have been privileged 
to address this august assembly. [Prolonged applause. ] 

ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Mr. Ambassador, who among the 
sons of the Republic can distill into the attar of language the 
love of the American people for France? Not I. [ Applause. | 
Who, in a few figures of speech, can compute the debt of grati- 
tude we owe the French people as with accumulated interest 
it hus been transmitted from sire to son for sevenscore years? 
Not I, [Applause.] Who hopes that, whatever other crime 
our country may be compelled to face at the bar of impartial 
justice, it may not be ingratitude? All of us. Who hopes that, 
from “the Tiger” to the loneliest orphan in the stricken homes 
of France, there is not one who has a dream of the shadow of 
a doubt that we are with them to the end [applause], with 
them until the lilies shall bloom on all her soil, with them till 
justice wipes away all their tears and fears and avenges, 
though it can not obliterate, all the scars of all their wrongs? 
Kvery red-blooded American. [Applause.] 

Dear Mr. Ambassador, beloved of the American people for 
your own sake as well as for your country’s, the ghosts of inno- 
cent women, helpless children, and feeble age are calling to 
God, to America, and to civilization. Rest content. They do 
not call in vain. [Applause.] 

I am not striving to weave a beautiful garment. I am only 
seeking to dress a great truth in the clothing of speech, how- 
ever tawdry and misfit it may be. That truth is found in a 
story told of Mahomet. His first wife, Kadijah, was a widow. 
But she made of the camel driver the founder and head of a 
great religion. Then she died, and in his old age the prophet 
married the young, charming, and beautiful Ayesha. Consist- 
ently with human nature, she would sit upon Mahomet’s knees, 
pull his gray beard, and petulantly ask, “Am I not a better 
wife than Kadijah?” Worn out at last, the prophet made an- 
swer, “ No, by Allah; there can be none better, for she believed 
in me when all men despised me.” Since far off 1776 we have 
grown rjch and powerful and many seek our favors and many 
are our friends, but none can get closer to our hearts than 
France, for she believed in us when all men despised us. [Ap- 
planuse.] 

Mr. Ambassador, you know us better than we know ourselves. 
Yet still I hope your judgment coincides with mine. All the 
conscious days of my life I have watched the attitude of this 
people toward war and warriors. It has been an intense hatred 
of war as an abstract proposition and a flaming, never-dying 
enthusiasm for it when it had for its concrete objects justice, 
truth, liberty, and fraternity. [Applause.] It has been a su- 
preme contempt for the warrior who has waded through 
slaughter to a throne, and a never-ending burning of incense 
before the shrines of those who died for man. That sentiment 
accounts for our whole-hearted entry into this war. I am just 
an average American and my thoughts on these great questions, 
{ venture to assert, meet the approval of my fellow country- 
men. I never owned or wanted a counterfeit presentment of 
Napoleon; but I wish I might have seen Charles Martel. I 
thrill at the seraphie face of the Maid of Orleans. I look with 
love each day at the photograph of Joseph Joffre. [Applause.] 
And 1 hope the good God, ere my race is run, will let me grasp 
reverently the hand of Ferdinand Foch. He will conquer and 
survive, for, never fear, Bethlehem must triumph over Berlin. 
[Applause. ] 
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I accept, in the name of the Senate of the United States, this 
touching and beautiful gift of the French Republic. I bid you 
convey to your Government our genuine appreciation of this 
thoughtful and unexpected courtesy. This legislative body had 
no small part in another far-off and, happily, almost forgotten 
wir, in making a Union of indestructible States. May I ex- 
press the hope and belief that it will be the purpose and en- 
deavor of this Senate to maintain an indissoluble friendship 
with the people of France till the heavens are rolled together 
as a scroll. [Prolonged applause. ] 

I venture to assume that the ambassador will be glad to meet 
the Senators of the United States. 

M. Jusserand took his place at the left of the Vice Presi- 
dent’s desk and the Members of the Senate were respectively 
presented to him by the committee which had been appointed by 
the Vice President. 

On the conclusion of the ceremonies (at 1 o’clock and 30 min- 
utes p. m.), the Vice President, under the previous order, de- 
clared the Senate to be in recess until Thursday, September 26, 
i918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, September 24, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Oh, Thou great Father Soul, whose benign influence is ever 
going out to Thy children, to uphold, sustain, and guide thei 
to right thinking and right living, help us to receive abun- 
dantly of Thy grace, that we may love mercy, do justly, and 
walk humbly before Thee, after the similitude of the Lord Jesus 
Christ our Savior. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and cp- 
proved. 

BOND ISSUE. 

The following is the conference report and statement on the 
bill (H. R. 12923) to supplement the second liberty bond act, 
as nmended, and for other purposes, the statement having been 
inadvertently omitted from the Recorp of September 23, 1918: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 805). 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12923) to supplement the second liberty bond act, as amended, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 5, 
6, 7, and 8. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1 and 2, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 5. That subdivision (b) of section 5 of the trading- 
with-the-enemy act be, and hereby is, amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(b) That the President may investigate, regulate, or pro- 
hibit, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, by 
means of licenses or otherwise, any transactions in foreign 
exchange and the export, hoarding, melting, or earmarkings of 
gold or silver coin or bullion or currency, transfers of credit in 
any form (other than credits relating solely to transactions to 
be executed wholly within the United States), and transfers of 
evidences of indebtedness or of the ownership of property be- 
tween the United States and any foreign country, whether 
enemy, ally of enemy, or otherwise, or between residents of one 
or more foreign countries, by any person within the United 
States; and, for the purpose of strengthening, sustaining, and 
broadening the market for bonds and certificates of indebted- 
ness of the United States, of preventing frauds upon the holders 
thereof, and of protecting such holders, he may investigate and 
regulate, by means of licenses or otherwise (until the expira- 
tion of two years after the date of the termination of the 
present war with the Imperial German Government, as fixed 
by his proclamation) any transaction in such bonds or certifi- 
cates by or between any person or persons: Provided, That 
nothing contained in this subdivision (b) shall be construed 
to confer any power to prohibit the purchase or sale for cash, 
or for notes eligible for discount at any Federal reserve bank, 
of bonds or certificates of indebtedness of the United States; 
and he may require any person engaged in any transaction 
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referred to in this subdivision to furnish, under oath, complete 
information relative thereto, including the production of any 
beoks of account, contracts, letters, or other papers in con- 
nection therewith in the custody or control of such person, 
either before or after such transaction is completed.’ ” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
CLAUDE KITCHIN, 
Henry T. RAINEY, 
LINCOLN DIxon, 
J. W. ForpNey, 
J. HAMPTON Moore, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
F. M. StmMons, 
HoKE SMITH, 
H. C. Loner, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12925) to supplement the second 
liberty-bond act, as amended, and for other purposes, submit 
the following written statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

Amendment No. 1: This amendment is merely a clerical 
change; and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 2: This amendment is also a clerical change; 
and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 3: The bill as it passed the House amended 
the trading-with-the-enemy act by giving the President authority 
to investigate, regulate, or prohibit any transaction in bonds or 
certificates of indebtedness of the United States and the hoard- 
ing and melting of gold. The Senate eliminated this provision. 
The House recedes from its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ment with an amendment giving the President the authority to 
investigate, regulate, or prohibit the hoarding or melting of gold, 
and also to investigate and regulate, by means of license or 
otherwise (until the expiration of two years after the termina- 
tion of the present war), for the purpose of strengthening, sus- 
taining, and broadening the market for bonds and certificates 
of indebtedness of the United States, of preventing frauds upon 
the holders thereof, and of protecting such holders, any trans- 
actions in bonds or certificates of indebtedness of the United 
States by or between any person or persons. However, this 
power is limited so that this section shall not be construed to 
confer any power to prohibit the purchase or sale for cash, or 
for notes eligible for discount at any Federal reserve bank, of 
bonds or certificates of indebtedness of the United States. 

Amendment No. 4: This amendment is merely a change in 
section number; and the Senate recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 5, 6, and 7: The Senate recedes from its 
amendments to section 5200 of the Revised Statutes, thereby 
restoring the House provision. 

Amendment No. 8: This amendment is merely a change in 
section number; and the Senate recedes. 

CLAUDE KiTcHIN, 

HENryY T. RAINEY, 

LINCOLN Drxon, 

J. W. ForpNey, 

J. HAMPTON Moore, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CONFERENCE ON AGRICULTURAL STIMULATION BILL. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I wish to direct the attention of 
the Chair and of the House to the action taken last evening 
upon this agricultural stimulation bill (H. R. 11945). On Sep- 
tember 6 the Senate requested a conference with the House of 
Representatives on the bill and amendments. Yesterday the 
House concurred in one of the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. With an amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. The amendment was defeated. They con- 
curred in one of the Senate amendments, and then the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER] asked unanimous consent 
to agree to the conference asked by the Senate. It seems to me 
that the proper request to have been made was to ask for 2 | 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses, because the House had already concurred in one of the 
Senate amendments, and that amendment was not in dispute. 
The Senate simply asked for a conference upon the bill and 
amendments, and we could not agree to the conference upon an | 
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amendment which had been concurred in. 
The SPEAKER. Of course the conferees have absolutely no 
control or jurisdiction over that amendment whatever, 
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Mr. WALSH. But the request of the Senate was for a con- 
ference on the bill and amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Is that not what the House agreed to? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, the House agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Well, the Senate had already asked for 
a conference and the House agreed to it. What else could be 
done? 

Mr. WALSH. The House can not agree to a conference asked 
for by the Senate on a bill and amendments when the House 
has already concurred in one of the amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Now, why not? 

Mr. WALSH. Because that amendment is not in conference. 

The SPEAKER. Well, the conferees have no more jurisdic- 
tion over amendment No. 13 than they have over the operations 
of the man in the moon. 

Mr. WALSH. But the Senate asked for a conference upon 
that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Of course. Here was the way of it: Ordi- 
narily they would not have gone through this clumsy perform 
ance of getting these amendments into the committee to be con- 
sidered. The rule is that if the amendment involved an appro- 
priation, which was the case here, then, unless there is unani- 
mous consent to the contrary, they go to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. Now, the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] and the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. CANpLER] skirmished around here the other day 
for several minutes and tried to avoid going into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. sut somebody—- 
I do not know whether it was the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts or not—objected to everything that they asked, and finally 
the Chair referred the matter to the committee. They came 
back here with a report, and that went, of course, to the Con 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. But I 
can not grasp the distinction that the gentleman from Missa- 
chusetts is endeavoring to make. It is too fine. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Chair will permit me, I @o not want to 
make any too fine distinctions. But assuming that the action 
of yesterday had been reversed and the House had concurred 
in all the amendments and disagreed to only one, would the 
Chair then hold that we should agree to a conference asked 
by the Senate on the bill and amendments? 

The SPEAKER. Unquestionably. If there is anything 
in controversy. it goes to the conferees. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, may I make a 
suggestion? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Senate no doubt wanted to 
retain these papers, and the House asking for the conference, 
retained the papers. They added this amendment and asked for 
a conference with the House upon it, and the papers will remain 
with the Senate. That is the technicality that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WaAtsu] is wrestling with. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, it is a very unusual proceeding 
for the House, making an amendment, immediately to ask for a 
conference. That is sometimes done toward the end of Congress 
because of lack of time. But anything in controversy between 
the two Houses must go to a conference. Now, when they go 
to the conference, simply the matters that are left in controversy 
are considered, and if the conferees undertook to modify this 
amendment 13 the Chair would hold it was out of order. 

AMERICAN RED CROSS MILITARY HOSPITAL NO. 3. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. While in France I collected 
some facts and data in reference to American Red Cross Military 
Hospital No. 3, and I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by printing the same. 








The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 


certain data which he gathered in France as to American Red 
Cross Military Hospital No. 5. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The following are the data referred to: 

AMERICAN RED Cross Mititrary Hospitar No. 3 
$f RUE DE CHEVREUSE, Parts. 

The American Red Cross Military Hospital No. 3 came into existence 
officially by the publication eariy in November, 1917, of paragraph 
General Orders 54, American Expeditionary Forces, 

Prior to this time the details of the arrangement between Mrs. White- 
law Reid, who owned the buildings and who proposed to maintain the 
hospital at her own expense as a part of her contribution to the prosecu- 
tion of the war, and the military authorities had been completed 

Capt. Walter W. Manton, Medical Reserve Corps, of Detroit, h., 
the first commanding officer, reported for duty, and began the work of 
organization and equipment of the hospital in the latter part of October. 
He pushed the work preparatory to the formal opening energetically 
and successfully. 








During tl Lh vorked ntinuously with Mrs. Reid, who was 
at it tim j | ted much thought, and money to 
tI 

I i meg e th Capt. Manton was at the time of my 
visit patient ir re | pital recovering from a severe gunshot wound 
of the left f i wl with his regiment on the front at the 

The buildings occupied by the hospital are located in the Latin quar- 
ter of the cits VP ul are not only interesting because they have 
bec , center i | of the quarter before the war, but also 
becat of t a ions. 

"| older the ldings dates back more than 900 years 
When this } of Paris was the hunting park of the Luxemburg, this 
ol 1 he hunting lodge of the Luc de Chevreuse. There is 
it ! t there is an underground passage running from the eas 
Mi ling to the Luxemburg Palace, situated a few block 
to northeast 

I ied within the hospital grounds is the famous “ St. Luke's Chape! 
of Latin Quart * which has been renovated and is now in use as 

if the hospital ward 

1) ng the ¢ er |} of the ninetecnth century the buildings were 
or pied by a boys hool 

In the early nineties the buildings were taken over by the American 
Art Students’ Leagu “established by Mrs. Whitelaw Reld and Mrs. 
William Newell in 1891 for the use and advantage of American girls 
studying in Varis.”” From this time up to the beginning of the present 
war the ciub formed the social center of the Latin quarter. 

It provided not only sleeping quarters and studies but a fine circulat 
ing library, a popular restaurant and tea rooms, and a beautiful art 
gallery and exhibition room 

ust prior to the war a large modern building was erected providing 
much more commodious quarters 

Soon after the outbreak of the war the buildings and grounds were 
placed at the disposal of the French Red Cross, who converted it inte 
i ilitary hespital, L’Hospital Auxiliaire No. 53, of about 60 beds. 

After t entry of the United States into the war Mrs. Reid offered 
thy uildings and grounds for use as a hospital of officers of the allied 

‘he hospital was opened and received its first patient on the 12th of 
December, 1017 


At this time there were accommodations for 50 patients in single 








and double rooms It was beautifully and artistically. even luxuriously 
furnished, has ample recreation facilities, a large, well-equipped library 
and reading room, which is kept well supplied with American, English, 
and French magazines, periodicals, and daily papers. 

In addition, there is a large reception room containing a Steinway 
concert grand piano, and a lounge room provided with games, card 
tables, pianola, and victrola. 


Every effort has been made and no expense has been spared to equip 









all parts of the building comfortably and in a homelike manner. 

In January Maj. (now Lieut. Col.) Warren L. Babcock, M. R. C., su- 
perintendant of Grace Hospital in Detroit, Mich., was appointed com- 
manding officer in succession to Capt. Manton. He carried on the plans 
already formulated by Mrs. Reid and Capt. Manton and continued to 
urge the constructi work and the alterations on to completion. Dur- 
ing his admini ition the staff was gradually augmented, first, by the 
assignment of Capt. Henry R. Carstens, M. R. C., of Detroit, Mich., as 
chief of the medical service, and Maj. W. Sehier Bryant, M. R. C., of 
New York City, as chief of the nose, throat, and ear service. About 
February sar 1 Lloyd, of New York City, was assigned as 
chief of tl ic During Maj. Babcock’s service the average 
} r of was about 30. 

In April loyd (now lieutenant colonel) was ordered to 
t e Maj. Babcock, who was assigned to the command of Base Hos- 
yi No. 6 (Massachusetts general), and Col. Lloyd is at present the 
< ding officer and chief of the surgical service. 

; officer has been a member of the Medical Reserve Corps since 
it tablishment. Ife is the senior professor of surgery and senior 
surgeon of the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital, 
and s also served as special professor of surgery at the Army Medical 
School at Washington. He was the first to detail the principles and 
to advocate the methods upon which all the modern surgery of the 
chest, now such an important part of war surgery, is based. He or- 
ganized the Ne York post-graduate unit, now Base Hospital No. 8, 
raised the money necessury and equipped it for service. The first six 
months of his service abroad were devoted to planning and construct- 
ing the immense hospital at Savonay. 


Since 


he has 


: commanded No. 3 the hospital has tripled in capacity, 
and this has been done 


without overcrowding or relaxing the effort to 





make the hospital not only a place of care for the wounded officers but 
to vide a homelike and happy atmosphere. 

Mrs. Reid has spared neither time nor money to bring this about, 
and in this she hag been ably seconded by the commanding officer and 
bis whole staff of medical officers, nurses, and corps men. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A message, in writing, from the President of the United States, 
by Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House of Representatives that the President had approved and 
signed bills and joint resolutions of the following titles: 

On September 10, 1918: 

S. 936. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
eouvey to the city of Bozeman, Mont., certain land for alley 
purposes. 

On September 11, 1918: 

S. 4597. An act extending the time for the construction of a 


bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the city of 
Iairmont, W. Va. 
mn September 12, 1918: » 


S. J. Res. 172. Joint resolution authorizing the President to es- 
tablish zones in which intoxicating liquors may not be sold, 
manufactured, or distributed. 

On September 18, 1918: 

H. J. Res. Joint resolution amending section 8 of the 
amendment to the act entitled “An act to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States,” approved May 18, 1917; 


we), 
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S. 984. An act authorizing the State of Montana to select other 
lands in lieu of lands in section 16, township 2 north, range 30 
east, Within the limits of the Huntley irrigation project and the 
ceded portion of Crow Indian Reservation, in said State; and 

Ss. 2180. An act to approve mutual cessions of territory by the 
States of Wisconsin and Minnesota and the consequent changes 
in the boundary line between said States. 

On September 19, 1918: 

H. R. 12098. An act to protect the lives and health and morals 
of women and minor workers in the District of Columbia, and 
to establish a minimum-wage board, and define its powers and 
duties, and to provide for the fixing of minimum wages for such 
workers, and for other purposes. 


On September 21, 1918: 
H. R. 8004. An act authorizing the resurvey or retracement of 
nds heretofore returned as surveyed public lands of the United 


] 
States under certain conditions, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter to a con- 
stituent of mine in answer to certain false charges, which state, 
among other things, that I voted against the declaration of war 
against Germany, voted against everything with which to fight 
the war, and that I voted to exempt my own salary from the 
income tax. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arizona 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorgp—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
hes the Security League gone so far that it has reached the 
State of Arizona by circulating these false reports about Mem- 
bers? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The false charges that I have just mentioned 
were not made by the National Security League, but that or- 
ganization has circulated other misleading statements in my 
State, to which I shall allude. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The same kind of reports were circulated 
in Wisconsin, by which the Security League, or others, tried to 
defeat the sitting Members. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]? 

Mr. SABATH. What is the gentleman's request? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I made a request for unanimous consent to 
extended my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a letter which I 
have written to a constituent of mine in reply to certain false 
and misleading charges, among which are that I voted against 
the war, that I voted against everything to carry on the war, and 
that I voted to exempt my own salary from the payment of the 
income tax. 

Mr. SABATH. Knowing all those charges to be false, and 
knowing the gentleman to be one of those Members who always 
voted right, I withdraw my objection. [Applause. ] 

Mr. WALSH. Then I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects, 


THE MEAT-PACKING 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a message 
from the President. The Clerk will read the message. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


unani- 


asks 


INDUSTRY (H. DOC. NO. 


1297). 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress sum- 
mary of the report of the Federal Trade Commission on the 
meat-packing industry. 

Wooprow WILSON, 

THe Waite Howse, 24 Scptember, 1918. 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed and, with the accompany- 
ing document, referred to the Committee on Interstate and Fer- 
eign Commerce. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on my record of votes in Cen- 
gress and the political situation in the district that I have the 
honor to represent. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on his votes 
in Wongress and the political conditions in the Denver district 
in Colorado. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, are 
these simply the gentleman’s own remarks? 

Mr. HILLIARD, Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Further reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman if it is his inten- 
tion to incorporate in these remarks speeches which he has 
made and which are already in the Recorp? 
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Mr. HILLIARD. No; not at all. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


DISPENSING 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. I ask unanimous consent that 
the business in order on Calendar Wednesday, next Wednesday, 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that Calendar Wednesday business in order 
to-morrow be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving = right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to inquire of the leader of the majority if there is any 
program for the remaining aus. pte has been : 
we take the three-day recess that he announced might be taken? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I wish Calendar Wednesday to be dispensed 
with to-morrow so that we can finish what is known as the 
Nolan bill, on which I understand the Committee on Rules ha 
given a rule. Then. the Post Office Committee has a bill with 
respect to telegraph and telephone lines, and Judge Sims has 
n bill regarding electrical power. I believe that is the import: int 
legislat tion that is on hand, and I would like to get one day for 
unnani mous consent, if we can get it, this week. 

Mr, CAMP BE LL of Kansas. May I suggest that the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Burnett] also secured a rule on a 


WITH CALENDAR WEDNESDAY, 


Speal ker, 


Imitting : is Who are serving with our allies? 
KITCHIN. Yes. I thought, in order to get those bills 
‘h this week, or perhaps to reach them next week, it 


2 necessary to remain in session. 
fembers, many of whom have left the city and others of 
iom are about to leave the city, that will be the 


except conference reports and ap- 





these bills 


only bills to be considered 

















propriation bills to be presented in the near future? 

Mr. KITCHIN. J ‘are all that I know of now that ar 
very ul nt vhich should be > we unde! 
to take a three-day l vs re 

Ir. STAFFORD thei i) in under nd 
ing can be had so tl 1 know that thes 
will be the only bills that will be ‘ I think the Hous 
Will be iu ined tO exper » those bills if we kr ew that those are 
the only bills to be considered and we could conclude them this 
week and get away. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Y« 

Mr. MONDELI ihe e quite a number of measures of 
more or | mportance on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 
Before a1 I I 1 rv the ( [I think 1 op! 
tun hoi | ive consideration 

M i iT¢ LIN If 1 dispose of these bills tl weel ve 
may have a unanimous-consent day this week; or if not, then on 
Mo \ t 

} ( \il I Kansas. I would like to make this inquiry 
( the tleman f Ni h Carolina: In the event that the 
busine of the Hoi is cleaned up, as indicated, and an agree- 
ment is made to rece or three days at a time, when is it the 
j ntic eall flouse ck? 

Mr. KITCHIN [I will say that that rece agi nt in all 
probability would hold good until the election. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Until after the election? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Ye Of « se it would be u rstood in the 
agreement that PA ( i y hould arise we would be 
called back, 

Mr, CAMPBELI J 1 I ic Senate completed the con- 
sidera of the 1 ll we \ ld be called back? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Y ! we would be illed back 

Mr. KEARNS. Ho bout tl propriation bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. As I d the other day, I see no necessity 
for tl iembers ret on account of the appropriation bill. 
They a now | ig | rings on it, and if the full committee 
reports a bill for $5.000.0 000 or SG6,000,000,000 or 5 $7,000 ,000,000 
we will understand it is 1 ary for the prosecution of the 
war, and I see no reason for the Members returning on account 
of it when — vl »no objection to the passage of the bill. 


Mr. KEARNS. Will the recess begin in time for Members to 
leave when the fourth liberty-loan campaign begins? 
Mr. KITCHIN. I can not say as to that. 

; J ‘e on Rules has already agreed to 
egislation. The gentleman from 
irolina, of course, does not undertake to try to control 
the Committee on Rules and does not know how many rules they 
vill bring in here. But they might bring in a hat full of rules 
They have already brought in three. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course it is the right of the Committee on 
Rules to bring in rules for consideration of bills, and in that 








STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give any assurance to | 
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event we could not take a recess because one man would be able 
to prevent the making of a gentleman’s agreement. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman from Tennessee does not get 
unanimous consent for the consideration of his bill, which he has 
already reported unanimously—— 

Mr. DYER. He says he has already got a rule. 


Mr. GARNER. I am referring to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Moon]. I understand he has already got a rule for 
the consideration of the bill he has on hand. 


Mr. DYER. That will be four. 

Mr. MADDEN. The bill which -the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Moon] has is a very simple matter and ought to be 
passed in five minutes. 

Mr. MOON. If the & 


ntlemen will give me as much time 


they are now taking up, we will pass it. 

Mr. DYER. Let the gentleman ask unanimoi t now. 
Mr. MOON. I am going to in a minut 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. LOBECK. ‘There has been a statement that the House 


might adjourn under an agreement with the Senate. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; but we can not tell what the Senate 
will do. 

Mr. LOBECK. Would not that be preferable to three days’ 
recess? 


Mr. KITC HIN. I am not in a position to say whether the 


Mr. ARTI LOK } I 
Settle in the legisiatio m that might be brought in any impcr- 


tant legislation suggested by the ac ? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; if there ition which .the 





administration thinks is urgent 
of course, will be called back 





Mr. SMITI Michigan. Will the itleman y 1? 

Mr.-KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 11 ld like to ine e whet the 
gentleman from North Carolina has had any talk with the 
Members of the Senate as to when we might take a recess’ 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have talked with Senators on both les. 
I think the general impression is that'it will take five or six 

eeks, at least, before they can pass the revenue Dill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And, in the meantime, when will 
the recess of the House begin? 

Mr. KITCHIN As on as dis] . t! matters to 

hich I have called attention 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan rt ' t ] ‘ la 
por l ; xt \ k, will they? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I d tl ( t t h bills 
{ et it if we do not Wil ) he til 
we do. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will tl l 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. LO recall Sega Will the ntleman s hen the mili- 

ney bill will be brought 
CHIN. Some time the latter rt of xt 1 I 
:WORTH. I : it d { 3 ] . 
ht not to leave ! ntil a bill of s t 
Ss di po 0 
CHIE We ; not 1 e the g t 
now, 

Mr. LON WORTH I underst l t I 
suggested that it m t be wel oO t! . 
ng Members back, and I d it the 

Mr. STAFF ORD. Does the gentleman fro 
large appropriation bill reported | the rire tiens ¢ 


mittee that 


required a quorum, or in the co! of Vv ‘h 
a quorum was called for 

Mr. LONGWORTH. | I have discovered » 7 rkabl t 
that the larger the bill the ller t] tt lar 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is a complete un: mity on tl | C 
of the House to pass t bill 


Mr. LONGWORTH. I think tft t is true, too, but t t does 


} 
‘ 


ot necessaruy mean that the House should me he in s ' 
and a quorum present. I would be glad to discuss the 1 
th the gentleman from North Carolina and listen to his pere 


suasive arguments. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We will take that up at the time w Se 
cuss the matter of taking a recess. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection to the request o he 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. RAKER. Reserving the right to object, 
ask the gentleman from North C 


arolina this question: J re 


is a bill on the calendar for Wednesday that would be in order 
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when the committees are called to-morrow. 








What would be the 


disposition of this if the gentleman’s request is granted? This 
bill was introduced by the gentleman from California [Mr. 


IKETTNER], H. R. 10587. It has passed the Senate and been re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee on the Public Lands, and 
it provides for a water supply for the city of San Diego, which 
is very necessary indeed. If Calendar Wednesday is dispensed 
with, would there be a chance to get up the bill before we 
adjourn? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; by unanimous consent only. 

Mr. RAKER. The committee would be called to-morrow and 
could not some way be devised by which if we dispense with 
Calendar Wednesday we could get up this bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN,. I know of no way unless the House gives 
unanimous consent to consider it after the war measures are 
passed. If it is a meritorious bill, there should be no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. RAKER. It was passed by the Senate and has been 
reported by the Committee on the Public Lands, and it is indeed 


urgent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is this the bill, I will ask the gentleman 
from California, which the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 


CARTER] made some objection to and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CrRaMToNn] objected to because of the appropriation 
of a large amount of Indian lands? 

Mr. RAKER. I think the gentleman from Michigan 
CRAMTON] made an objection to it, but I do not think 
gentleman from Oklahoma did. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a bill that is contested. 

Mr. RAKER. Not necessarily contested, but if contested we 
want Calendar Wednesday to contest it in. It is really a neces- 
sary piece of legislation, urged by the department. I do not 
like to object to the request of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, but I would like to have this bill disposed of. Would the 
gentleman consider a proposition that it be given a privileged 
status following the war legislation and appropriation bills? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I should say that that would be a matter, if 
Calendar Wednesday is dispensed with, for which the gentleman 
might ask unanimous consent. I could not guarantee to take 
it up, of course. 

Mr. RAKER. Would the gentleman ask now that it be given 
a privileged status? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If I did that some other gentleman who had 
a bill would want me to ask unanimous consent to give it a 
privileged status. There are other important bills on the calen- 
dar for Calendar Wednesday. I have asked to dispense with 
Calendar Wednesday in order to expedite these bills that I have 
mentioned which are urgent. 

Mr. RAKER. This is an urgent bill. 


[ Mr. 
the 


Mr. KITCHIN. I mean urgent for the whole country. 
Mr. RAKER. This is urgent for the whole country. San 


Diego is without water supply; they have to go to an outside 
source to supply the Army and the Navy activities that are now 
there. It is urged as a real necessary piece of legislation. If 
the gentleman will assist me in getting unanimous consent for 
its privileged status I will not object. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have no objection, and under the circum- 
stances recited I think the House ought to give the gentleman a 
privileged status for his bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. RAKER. For the present I will object. 

TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH SERVICE. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 12976) providing for 
the protection of the users of telephone and telegraph service 
and properties and funds belonging thereto during Government 
operation and control. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 
12976. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Tor what purpose does the gentleman from 
California rise? 

Mr. NOLAN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
there is a rule to be reported on a bill here, and there are a 
great many Members of the House who have remained here in 
order that that bill may be disposed of. 

The SPEAKER, It will not take 10 minutes to dispose of 
that. : 
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Mr. NOLAN. 
mous request 
Mr. GARNER. It will not take a half an hour. “if 
Mr. MOON. It ought not to take over 30 minutes. Pa 

Mr. WALSH. How can the gentlemun promise that? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can agree to withdraw it 
if it takes more than that. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I do not think this bill would take 
20 minutes, but I can not possibly foresee how long gentlemen 
might want to discuss it. I imagine if there is any disposition 
to get through with public business quickly we will get through 
this bill very quickly and the gentleman from California will 
then have his opportunity. Now this is a very important meas- 
ure, I want to say, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides that the pres- 
ent telegraph and telephone employees of the country shall be 
subject to the laws that govern the employees of the Post 
Office Department. To-day they are not subject to any laws, 
If they default or take any money belonging to the telegraph 
or telephone service they can not be punished by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and there ought to be a law passed 
immediately to cover that case. 

Mr. NOLAN. Let me make this suggestion. This rule is 
ready to be reported, and a great many Members ure here 
waiting until the bill is taken up. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee asks unanimous consent that it follow House biil—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. } 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Was not there unanimous consent given the 
gentleman from Iowa to proceed for 20 minutes? 

The SPEAKER, Yes; subject to the transaction of busi- 
ness on the Speaker’s table, and if this bill is taken up the 
gentleman from Iowa would have to wait. 

WEEKLY AND MONTHLY COMPENDIUM. 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker,-I wish to present a privileged 
report on House resolution 434, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, ; 

The Clerk read as follows: *9 

Ifouse resolution 434. 

Resolved, That the preparation and publication of the Weekly Com- 
pendium and Monthly Compendium, compiled and edited by W. Ray 
Loomis, assistant superintendent of the document room of the House, 
is hereby authorized to be continued, published, and distributed as 
heretofore; and the Clerk of the House is hereby directed to pay out 
of the contingent fund of the House, until otherwise provided for, ex- 
tra. compensation to said Loomis at the rate of $125 per month, from 
and after December 31, 1917, the date when the preparation and publi- 
cation of said compilations began. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order on 
the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. What is the point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe it is not privileged; that this 
resolution relates to the question of printing and should prop- 
erly be reported by the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. PARK. It relates to services coming out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House, which makes it privileged. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Now, as I gleaned from hearing the reso- 
lution read, I do not have it before me, it involves an authoriza- 
tion of some publication that has not heretofore been author- 
ized. The gentleman from Georgia presents this as privileged, 
saving that it involves expenditures out of the contingent fund. 
That does not necessarily mean that everything involving ex- 
penditures out of the contingent fund shall be privileged. It 
involves matters relating to the jurisdiction of other commit- 
tees, and, as I heard it read, the resolution authorizes a publi- 
cation that has not heretofore been authorized and properly 
should go to the Committee on Printing. The Committee on 
Accounts should not take jurisdiction of matters that relate 
to the Committee on Printing, even if it involves expenditures 
out of the contingent fund. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution again. 

Mr. PARK. I would ask the Clerk to read the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the preparation and publication of the Weekly Com- 
pendium and Monthly Compendium, compiled and edited by W. Ray 
Loomis, assistant superintendent of the document room of the House, 
is hereby authorized to be continued; and the Clerk of the House is 
hereby directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the House during 


the sessions of Congress, until otherwise provided for, extra compensa- 
tion to said Loomis at the rate of $125 per month, from and after 


If the gentleman will couple with his unani- 





January 31, 1918, the date when publication of said compilations 
began. 


The SPEAKER. The point of order made by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is well taken. The resolution involves non- 
privileged matter which vitiates the privilege of the resolution. 
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Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, if I am not too late, the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Wisconsin that this is a mat- 
ter for the Printing Committee is not well taken for the reason 
that the ease involved does not provide printing at all, it is 
merely editing—— 

The SPEAKER. 
is printing? 

Mr. BARNHART. Well, the Clerk of the House—it is a 
Clerk of the House publication 

The SPEAKER. No; the resolution says preparation and 
publication. 

Mr. FOSTER. 
continuation. 

The SPEAKER. Part of that resolution would be privileged, 
there is no question about that. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Speaker, the printing and publication 
of this Compendium is now authorized. The Clerk of the House 
under his general authority has the right to publish these 
things. 

The SPEAKER. Then what is the use of this resolution? 

Mr. SANFORD. The reason is the committee saw fit to go 
back. and allow this compensation from the date of the begin- 
ning of the first publication; that is the only purpose of this 
wording. We thought it wise to do it by this resolution so it 
would appear to the House why we went back to February 1. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not care to hear any more 
about it. The resolution as it stands is not privileged. If they 
cut this stuff out they might bring it back in the shape that 
it is privileged, and then it will be privileged. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. To submit a privileged report 
from the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire whether or 
not under the order of the House previously made the gentle- 
man from Iowa is not entitled to recognition, in view of the 
fact that the order was that he should proceed after the read- 
ing of the Journal and the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s table. Of course, I recognize the right of any mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rules to present a rule at any time, 
but would not the gentleman, in view of the prior order of the 
House, withhold the presentation of the rule until the gentle- 
man from Iowa may be privileged to make his address? 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? There are some 
other gentlemen besides the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 
The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] has also the same 
status, 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is an order of the House, made yester- 
day. I have no desire to block the consideration of this matter 
in any way. That was the order made, and the gentleman from 
Towa is here ready to proceed. It rests with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kerry] and the author of the bill, the 
gentleman from California [Mr, Noian ]. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw 
it, in case it may be considered after the speeches. 


What is the use of putting it in unless it 





If the Speaker will permit, it provides for 








CLOAKROOM ASSISTANT (H. REP. 806). 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. San- 
rorD] is recognized to offer a privileged resolution. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution No. 388, 


Resolved, That there shall be paid, out of the contingent fund of 
the House until otherwise provided by law, for the services of two as- 
sistants to the messengers in charge of telephones in the majority and 
minority cloakrooms, compensation at the rate, respectively, of $1,500 
per annum, payable monthly: Provided, That said assistants shall be in 
lieu of two pages at the rate of $2.50 per diem during the session now 
provided in the current legislative, executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, as I understand the present 
arrangement, we merely have one annual employee in each 
cloakroom, respectively, at a salary of $1,800 a year. Now it is 
proposed to make the session employees permanent and pay 
them at the rate of $1,500 per annum, two for each cloakroom. 

Mr. SANFORD. It is for the purpose of taking those posi- 
tions that are now occupied in each cloakroom by a page and 
making them assistants to the messengers. That is the position 
occupied by Mr. Holt in one cloakroom, and in the other cloak- 
room by some one else, Whose name I do not know. 

Mr. STAFFORD, One additional employee in each cloak- 
room? 


Mr. SANFORD. One in each cloakroom. 
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The SPEAKER. 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

AUGUST BUEHNE (H. REP. 808). 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution 
from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution No. 412. 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House $500 to August Buehne for extra services rendered the Members 
of the House of Representatives during the first and second sessions 
of the Sixty-fifth Congress as employee detailed from the Government 
Printing Office. 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle 
man from Illinois [Mr. Foster]. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I think the Members of the 
House know Mr. Buehne. He formerly lived in Illinois and has 
been for a long time in the employ of the Government Printing 
Office and detailed to the House to deliver documents. This 
man, as I personally know, works long hours—more than eight 
hours a day. His salary, I think, is $900 a year. I think the 
service he renders, the long hours he puts in at his work, should 
entitle him to this extra compensation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is he detailed by the Government Print- 
ing Office during the year to the House Office Building? 

Mr. FOSTER. During the entire year. And he looks after 
the delivery of documents, and all that, that go to the Members 
of the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many other employees, if the gentle- 
man is able to inform the House, are detailed out of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office? 

Mr. FOSTER. I think the two men out here, known as the 
Recorp clerk and assistant Recorp clerk Mr. “ Andy” Smith 
and his assistant, are also detailed from the Government Print- 
ing Office to look after the ConGrEessIoNAL Recorp. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are there any other employees besides 
those two? There are three messengers who gather up our 
manuscripts, that are detailed from the Government Printing 
Office. 

Mr. FOSTER. Those two men are detailed, and we have al- 
ways paid them extra compensation, and I think rightly, be- 
cause they only get a small salary at the Government Printing 
Office, and we know what hard work they do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman certain that this em- 
ployee only receives $900 a year from the Government Printing 
Office? 

Mr. SANFORD. Nine hundred and fifty dollars. 

Mr, FOSTER. Nine hundred and fifty dollars a year. And 
he has drawn that salary for a great many years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And this is virtually an honorarium to 
him because of his work in the House Office Building? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. What does this man do? 

Mr. FOSTER. He delivers documents and speeches, and so 
forth, that come from the Government Printing Office to Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does he do any more laborious work 
than other men receiving the same salary? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; he does. He works longer hours. Other 
men work eight hours a day, but he puts in many more hours a 
day than that, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Was he not detailed at his own request? 

Mr. FOSTER. I suppose that is true; but if he is performing 
good service we ought not to hold that against him. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. He could quit if he did not like the 
job. 

Mr. FOSTER. All the employees of the Government could 
quit if they did not like their jobs. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. What is the gentleman’s 
name? 

Mr. FOSTER. August Buehne. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. He is a very busy man. I 
see him there both morning and night. 

Mr. LOBECK. He is one of the most faithful men in the 
House Office Building. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think he is ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ARTHUR LUCAS (H. REP. 807). 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I also offer the following resolu- 

tion from the Committee on Accounts. 


The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk wi:l report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Ilouse resolution 409. 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of 
the House, $140 to Arthur Lucas for special janitor services rendered 
during the first and second sessions of the Sixty-fifth Congress, 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr., CANNON]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I only want to make a single 
statement. Arthur Lucas has been an employee for many 
years, I think 42 years, and a very valuable one, in this room 
over here. My office is in the northwest corner of the building. 
It requires care and attention. This man has cared for it ever 
since I have had that office, and he cared for it while Mr. Payne 
had the office. He keeps it clean and does everything that is 
necessary for a janitor to do. 

Mr. GOOD. And he carries the mail. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, yes. This appropriation has been made, 
I think, for many years to this employee, who certainly earns 
his $10 a month. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
tain that this appropriation 
employee? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON, The gentleman's idea is a mistake. 
made in the last Congress. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There are four of these em- 
ployees, two in the cloakroom upon this side of the House and 
two in the cloakroom on that side of the House. They are all 
drawing the same salary and performing the same service, with 
the exception of the service just mentioned by the gentleman. 
They are getting $70 a month each and $10 additional, or $80 
each month. I do not think it is exactly equitable and fair to 
make a distinction between these four employees, two in the 
cloakroom on that side and two in the cloakroom on this side. 
Of course, the gentleman may be entirely correct, and doubtless 
is, that if this employee is doing a little extra service in clean- 
ig up the gentleman’s office somebody ought to be paid for it. 
But I submit that that matter could easily be arranged with 
the Doorkeeper, upon application, and a detail could be made 
from these four men, so that the work could be equitably dis- 
tributed without extra expense. The only objection I have to it 
is this, that it creates a distinction between these four em- 
polyees which it seems to me should not obtain. They all get 
the same salary now. They are all carried on the roll as the 





Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


Is the gentleman absolutely cer- 
has previously been made to this 


My information is to the contrary, 


It was 


same kind of employees, and when you undertake to give one | 


of them $140 bonus it seems to me it is making a distinction 
that ought not to be made. 

Mr, CANNON, Do the other employees perform janitor serv- 
ice in addition to their other duties? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am not informed as to that. I 
do not think they do. 

Mr. CANNON. This man does perform janitor service, and 
lias performed it and has been paid for it ever since I have occu- 
pied that room, and I am informed that was the case while Mr. 
Payne occupied it. He earns his $10 twice over, and if he is 
not paid from the contingent fund I suppose I will have to have 
the room cared for, and I can pay for it out of my own pocket. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Of course, there is no one who 
wants or expects the gentleman to pay for it out of his own 
pocket, because it is an office that is here in the Capitol, and of 
course the Government will provide a janitor to take care of it. 
J submit that there are janitors here in this Capitol to-day who 
could be assigned to that extra service without putting any 
undue burden upon them, because many of them are not as busy 
as they could be through the day. 

Mr. CANNON. I suppose in the House Office Building the 
rooms are cared for by janitors, and the janitors are paid for 
that service, are they not? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They are cared for by janitors and 
the janitors are paid. I am not contending—and I want the gen- 
tleman to so understand it—against a janitor for this office, but 
I am contending against the proposition of making a distinc- 
tion between four employees who are carried on the roll under 
the same title and paid for the same service. As I said, I feel 


quite sure that the Doorkeeper could detail from these four men 
a man and give him a week's or a month’s service, and then an- 
other a week's or a month’s service, and so on, and they could do 
this work without extra expense to the Government and without 
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performing any great amount of labor themselves. It is only 
for the reason that I think it makes an inequitable distinction 
between these four janitors that I have stated what I have. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman from Tennessee speaks of the 
same salary being paid four janitors. That is one of the vices of 
the whole thing. You can not equalize the services of men by 
paying every man the same price. I know in the cloakroom if 
the salary was $180, you ought to pay $150 to one man and $30 
to the other to put them on an equality. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois says that the services have been performed and not paid for. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The Doorkeeper told me that he 
has janitors that can do that work. I think the janitors ought 
to be made to do their duty and clean up the room of the gentle- 
man from Illinois without further expense to the Government. I 
do not think the resolution should be adopted. 

Mr. RUCKER. It looks to me a little embarrassing; the sery- 
ices have not been paid for, and they ought to be paid for. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. STEELE, by unanimous consent, was given leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House without leaving copies the re- 
port (No. 777) on bill H. R. 12801, by the Judiciary Committee, 
Sixty-fifth Congress, no adverse report having been made 
thereon. 

“ JUDGE NOT, THAT YE BE NOT JUDGED.” 

The SPEAKER, By special order, the gentleman from Iowa 
| Mr. Goon] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have reduced what I have to say 
to manuscript, and it will take me 25 minutes. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent for five additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? ' 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for 25 minutes, 
VIOLATION OF THE SPIRIT OF THE LAW, THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY, 
THROUGH THE ORGANIZATION OF STATE CLUBS WHICH MAKE NO RE- 
VORTS, IS LEVYING AND COLLECTING ASSESSMENTS OF 5 PER CENT ON 
THE SALARIES OF POSTMASTERS AND OTHER GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 
AND MAKES NO REPORT TO THE PUBLIc, 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, Democrats at the other end of the 
Capitol appear greatly disturbed because of alleged violations 
of the corrupt-practices act in the recent senatorial primary 
election in the State of Michigan. 

One unfamiliar with the record of the Democratic Party re- 
garding the violations of election laws and the failure of the 
party in power to prosecute such violations. might easily be 
nisled by these effulgences of Democratic leaders. Naturally 
would an innocent one assume that these investigators and the 
party they represent are pure in heart and would be shocked 
at any political wrongdoing of any kind, or even an intimation 
of such, much less to be parties to violations of election laws. 
It is interesting, therefore, to investigate and see if the Demo- 
cratic Party and its leaders measure up to such a high political 
and moral standard. 

THE LAW SHOULD APPLY EQUALLY TO POTH PARTIES. 

If the corrupt-practices act or the Criminal Code has been 
violated by any Republican in Michigan or elsewhere those 
guilty of such violations should be punished. Is it too much, 
therefore, to ask that if these same laws have been violated 
by Democrats that they be likewise punished? Was the corrupt- 
practices act intended only to apply to Republican candidates 
and the Republican Party, or was it intended to apply with 
equal force to Democratic candidates and to the Democratic 
Party? 


IN 


A DISTINCTION WITHOUT A DIFFERENCE, 

In the State of North Carolina a great contest is being waged 
for a seat in the United States Senate. Senator Simmons is a 
“andidate for reelection. Because he located one cantonment 
in North Carolina, constructed at a cost to the Government of 
more than $4,400,000, and has secured the location of another 
‘amp at Fayetteville, N. C., it is urged that he should be re- 
elected to the Senate. ‘The Greensboro Daily News, an adminis- 
tration paper of great prominence, contains an article by Theo- 
dore Tiller, Washington correspondent, with the following head- 
lines: “Senator Simmons is given large share of credit for the 
camp—His talk with Baker probably decided the matter.” 
The article gives credit to the Senator for the location of the 
new camp at Fayetteville. 

Mr, POU. Mr, Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman is not in order in criticizing a Senator and calling 
him by name. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. STEELe). 
order. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman was not criticizing a Senator 
jn regard to the business of the Senate. 

Mr. DYER, I respectfully dissent from the ruling of the 
Chair. 

Mr. POU. I make the point of order that the gentleman is 
not in order in calling by name a Senator of the United States 
and discussing his record and his official record, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. GOOD. If it is immoral for the wife and family of 
Truman H. Newberry, who have large independent fortunes of 
their own, to contribute to the nomination of Commander New- 
berry, of the third naval district, for a seat in the Senate, and 
to defeat the nomination of Henry Ford, how much more im- 
moral is it for a United States Senator to reach iuto the Treas- 
ury of the United States and grab eight or nine millions of 
the people’s money for the building of cantonments in his own 
State, and then use that grab, or allow it to be used, as an 
argument for his reelection? 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I make 
gentleman from Iowa is violating 
criticizing the record of a United 
him by name. 

The SPEAKER resumed the chair. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has an absolute 
discuss what a Senator does outside of the 
plause. ] 

Mr. POU. This is the official conduct of a Senator. 

The SPEAKER. Where did he perform his duty? 

Mr. POU. In the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is mistaken, as far as 
the Chair could gather it. The Chair was on the floor 
listening to these speeches supposing it would be a very quiet 
day. [Laughter.] Here is the rule: “ No Member of the House 
can discuss what a Senator does or says in the Scnate.” Out- 
side of the Senate a Senator is as fair game as anybody else. 
{Applause.] If the gentleman criticizes what the Senator said 
or did in the Senate, it is out of order. If he criticizes what he 
did in the Seeretary of War's office, it is in order. 

Mr. RUCKER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUCKER. If he reached his hand in the United States 
Treasury to establish a cantonment in North Carolina some- 
body must have reached his hand into the Treasury to establish 
one in Iowa or Kansas. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair 
not know. [Laughter.] 

VIOLATIONS BY DEMOCRATIC OFFICIALS GO UNPUNISHED. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, if the Democrats in the body at 
the other end of the Capitol are to investigate violations of the 
corrupt-practices act in the State of Michigan, I desire to 
direct their attention, and the attention of the public, to 
flagrant violations, not only of the provisions of the corrupt- 
practices act, but also of the Criminal Code by Democratic 
committees and Democratic officials. While these violations 
are known to the Department of Justice and to the executive 
departments wherein these officials who have violated the law 
are stationed, the Democratic committee that violated the law 
remains unpunished, and the Democratic officials who likewise 
violated these solemn provisions of the law not only remain 
unpunished, but are permitted to continue in the enjoyment of 
the emoluments of their offices. 

A FLAGRANT VIOLATION IN IOWA, 

I have here a letter written by the secretary of the Iowa 
Democratic Club to Miss Clara Behle, of Norway, Iowa, who 
happens to be the postmistress of that thriving village. This 
letter reads as follows: 


the point of order that the 
the rules of the House by 
States Senator and calling 


right to 
Senate. [Ap- 


can not answer that, he does 


Iowa DEMOCRATIC CLUB, 
; Shenandoah, Iowa, August 25, 1917. 
Miss Ciara BEHLE, 
Norway, Iowa. 
Dear Miss Bente: I am writing you this letter for the purpose of 
raising a little necessary money, and, in order to comply with an old- 
fashioned law, I am sending it under a special-delivery stamp. 


These war times are rather hard on us, and we need your absolute | 


cooperation in order to exist. People who owe us excuse the debt by 
saying that they can’t make ends meet on account of the war. ‘They 
don’t get by with this to their grocer, and, inasmuch as the game of 
politics is one of the largest businesses in the United States, and 
inasmuch as we are running politics in Iowa on a business basis, 
they shouldn't try that line of argument on us. But they do, and it 
keeps us going night and day in order to.get the funds to run on. 


Besides this. we have a great many other things to look after. We 
are looking after your interests in Washington. We are gathering 


information here in our own great State that will be of great value in 
years to come. sesides this, we are paying the national committee 
about $13,000 this year. All of this stuff is making us gray headed. 


LVI——678 


That is not in | You owe us $33 for this year. I am sure you understand this propo- 
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sition, because our representative, Mr. Plum, explained it to you when 
he called on you on April 4. 

I have not written you sooner in regard to this matter because I 
wanted to give you all the time possible, and I knew that as soon as 
we needed the money you would send it in. 

I wish you would write to me a little more frequently so that we can 
keep a little better acquainted. 

With kind regards and hoping to hear from you soon, I remain, 

Sincerely, yours, 
L. W. DRENNEN, Secretary. 

Failing to respond with a check or draft in payment of an 
assessment made upon her, this same committee within 10 days 
wrote her a further letter reading as follows: 


Iowa DeMocraATIC CLupr, 
Shenandoah, Iowa, September 4, 1917. 
Miss CLARA BEHLE, 

Norway, Towa. 

DEAR Miss BEHLE: This is to call your attention again to my letter 
of August 25, which you have failed to answer in any way. 

I wish you would let me hear from you right away, because I make 
out my yearly report on September 15, and I would like to know your 
attitude toward this matter before that date. I hope -ou realize the 
pee ac of this. 

Vith very kind regards, I remain 

Sincerely, yours, 
L. W. Drennen, Secretary. 
THE LAW EVADED KNOWINGLY AND PURPOSELY, 

The corrupt-practices act provides that a political committee 
that contributes to the election of Members of Congress in two 
or more States must file its report with the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives. A clever device, indeed, to evade the letter 
of the publicity law—to crganize State Democratic clubs which 
will contribute to the Democratic National Committee and to 
the Democratic Congressional Committee, and then these com- 


mittees in turn assist in the election of Congressmen in every 





contested district. Who contributes to the funds of the State 
Democratic clubs no one will ever be able to discover. Where, 
I ask, has there been any report made of the collections by the 
Iowa Democratic Club? How will the public ever know who 
contributed the $13,000 paid into the treasury of the Iowa Dem- 
ocratic Club and by it turned over to the Democratic National 
Committee? 

The Iowa Democratie Club has made no report to the secre- 
tary of the State of Iowa. That club has made no report to the 
Clerk of this House. That club was organized apparently for 
the sole purpose of evading publicity law. It desired to do some- 
thing which the State Democratic committee wanted done, which 
the Democratic congressional committee wanted done, something 
which the Democratic national committee wanted done. What 
was it if not to raise money in a manner to avoid publicity? 
These committees wanted contributions that could not be pub- 
lished to the world. And I want to say to you that this lowa 
Democratic Club is a rather formidable organization. It has 
one director from each congressional district. Many of these 
directors are men of more than State reputation. I find that 
W. W. Marsh, treasurer of the Democratic national committee, 
is on the board of directors from the third congressional district. 

In violation of the spirit of the law the Democratic Party, 
through the organization of State clubs, which make no reports, 
is levying and collecting assessments of 5 per cent on the salaries 
of postmasters and other Government officials, and makes no 
report to the public. How much these clubs are collecting from 
favorite Government contractors and profiteers the public will 
never know. 

THE IOWA CASE 

The letter written by the Iowa Democratic Club to this post- 
mistress is not only a violation of the spirit of the corrupt prac- 
tices act, but it is a flagrant violation of section 119 of Chapter V 
of the Criminal Code, which prohibits, under a penalty of $5,000 
or imprisonment for not more than three years, or both, the so- 
licitation of campaign funds in any building or room occupied 
by the Government. Miss Behle was postmistress of Norway, 
| and was in the post office when solicited. 


A FLAGRANT VIOLATION OF LAW. 


VIOLATORS FROTECTED, NOT PUNISHED. 


3ut the officers of the Iowa Democratic Club, and the officers 
of Democratic clubs in other States, who are violating the law 
will not be punished, and these violators of law know it. If their 
| offenses are investigated by Democrats at the other end of the 
Capitol, the executive departments, including the Department of 
| Justice, will pay no more attention to the report of violations by 
| Democrats than they have heretofore paid to cases where such 
| violations have been expressly brought to their attention. 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS ASKED TO CONTRIBUTE. 
In this connection, I have a letter written by the financial 
chairman of the Democratic national committee, addressed to a 
man in Oregon, interested in profitable Government contracts 
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for building ships. The letter, omitting the name of the man to 
whom addressed, which T have had to promise to do, is as fol- 
lows: 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
PERMANENT HBADQUARTERS, 
429-541 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C., August 29, 1918. 
Portland, Oreg 
Dear Sir: It is incumbent upon every citizen to make an extraordi- 


nary effort to uphold the policies of our great President, which can be 
done only by election to the Senate and House of Representatives those 
who are 100 per cent American, in accordance with the aims of the ad- 
ministration. 

A broad, comprehensive educational campaign 
throughout the country. It is necessarily expensive. 

You are now given an opportunity to do something real, and we hope 
you will make an early contribution, with the knowledge that what you 
do will belp place the national administration in a position to increase 
its efforts in the prosecution of the war. 

F. A. MCNAMEE, 


Sincerely, 
Financial Chairman, 

This letter is not intended for Federal, State, or city officeholders 
or employees 

Incidentally let me remind the House that while President 
Wilson is contending that “politics is adjourned,” the Iowa 
Democratic Club says, “The game of politics is one of the 
largest businesses in the United States,” and that it is playing 
the game. The Democratic national committee, not to be out- 
done by its Iowa offspring, is sending these gentle reminders 
to all persons interested in Government contracts, 

The postscript added to this letter is, Indeed, a wenk excuse 
for sending it to a Government official. Certainly no lawyer of 
any standing would contend that that postscript attached to a 
letter written to a postmaster or other Government official, which 
does not detract from its value as an appeal to the faithful for 
funds, exempts the writer from liability under the provisions 
of the Criminal Code. 

VIOLATIONS GO UNPUNISHED. 

It is unnecessary for the Democrats at the other end of the 
Capitol to go to Michigan to find violations of the Criminal 
Code or of the provisions of the corrupt-practices act, so far as 
campaign contributions are concerned, It is not necessary for 
them to go outside of the bailiwick of their own party. The 
attention of the administration has been called to these viola- 
tions by Democratic Government officials. Have you heard of 
any of them being sent to jail? This subject is gently dealt 
with in the report of the Civil Service Commission for the year 
ending June 30, 1917. I would like to quote at length from this 
report, but time forbids. I would suggest that this investigating 
committee send for the members of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and ask them to explain their nonpartisan indictment in 
this respect of officials of the present administration. I read 
only briefly from page 15 of this report, as follows: 

A number of complaints of violations of the provisions of the Criminal 
Corde relating to the political assessment of Federal officers and em- 
ployees were investigated during the year, and as a result an indict- 
ment has been secured in one case and three other cases have been 
referred to the Department of Justice with request that criminal pro 
eeedings be instituted. One investigation disclosed what appeared to 
be a serious violation of the law, the evidence showing that an officer 
of the Government collected political assessments from a number of 
subordinate employees by threatening that if they failed to contribute 
the matter would be reported and they would lose their positions. The 
evidence was presented to the grand jury, but an indictment was not 
returned. Recommendations were made for the removal of ‘this official, 
on which action is still pending. In the case where an indictment was 
secured, mentioned above, the evidence showed that an official of the 
United States had solicited and received political contributions from 
other officers and employees. Recommendation was made for his re- 
moval from the service, but no action as yet bas been taken. 

_ Several complaints of political discrimination in appointments wer¢ 
investigated by the commission. In many cases it was found that the 
charges were unfounded, but in a few cases it appeared that, although 
unknown to the department coneerned, political consideration had 
affected the action taken. The commission recommended the removal 


is being conducted 


of the persons so appointed, but was not successful in having its 
recommendations carried into effect. 
THE HYPOCRISY OF IT. 


Just think of a Democratic high official going around among 
the thousands of employees under him, collecting political as- 
sessments, telling such employees that if they failed to con- 
tribute to the Democratie Party they would be dismissed from the 
service, and when the attention of the administration is called 
to it it not only fails to prosecute such brazen violation, but 
refuses to discharge the violator of the law when requested so 
to do by the Civil Service Commission, 

I am wondering now if St. Matthew had in mind these pure- 
minded, nonpartisan Democratic investigators of violations by 
Republicans when he wrote— 

Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye: and 
then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote vut of thy brother's eye. 

[Applause on the Republican side. ] 

The corrupt-practices act was enacted by a Republican House 
and a Renubeon Senate, and was’approved by President Taft 
August 19, 1911. 


“ 
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Yet the Democrats in Congress have in several of their publica- 
tions claimed credit for the enactment of that law. When the 
bill was before this body it received the support of the Demo- 
cratic side and had the warm and enthusiastic indorsement of 
the late Senator James of Kentucky, who was then a Member of 
this House. His speech in support of that measure is so eloquent, 
his sentiment so lofty, that I want to quote briefly from his 
speech made on the 25th of June, 1910: 

If publicity has any virtue in this world it is to give to the voters the 
names of those that are back of the candidacy and contributing to the 
election of the respective men asking the suffrage of the people. Publish 
the names and amounts of those who contribute. Let this be done 
before the election. 

Let the voter with ballot in hand have the opportunity to see the 
forces that are furnishing the campaign boodle. Let the man who, 
around a cheerless and humble fireside, almost shivers in the cold see if 
the Coal Trust is contributing to one of the candidates. [Applause.] 
Let the ballot holder in his cottage or cabin In which no light scarcely 
ever burns see if the Oil Trust is furnishing money to one of the parties. 
LApplause.| Let the ragged man whose family, scantily clad, left at 
home when he goes in to cast his ballot see if the Wool Trust, the 
Clothing Trust, or the Shoe Trust are giving their money to help elect 
a supposed and self-proclaimed friend of ‘the people. Let the hungry 
man whose family has been denied meat by the greatly increased price 
know before he determines bis choice whether the Meat Trust is 
financing one of the candidates, [Applause.|] * * * Let the bill 
be a publicity bill in reality, and whether the amovnt contributed is 
sufficient to buy a king’s ransom or is a widow’s mite, publish it to 
the world. [Applause.] If the money is tainted, do not take it; but if 
you take it have the courage to say that you took it. [Applause.] 


DEMOCRATS STRONG FOR THE LAW, THE FIRST TO VIOLATE IT. 

How Democrats roared in their promises then and how they 
whisper in their performances now! No fair-minded person, 
keeping in mind your utterances then would suspect that the 
Democratic Party, which attempted to stand sponsor for this 
legislation would be the first great political party to violate the 
law both in letter and in spirit. But such is the case. No fair- 
minded person would suspect that high Democratic officials 
would be the first to refuse to prosecute flagrant violations of the 
law and refuse to remove Democratic officials for such violations, 
but such is the case if the report of the Civil Service Commission 
is accepted. 

Now, apply the test of James of Kentucky to your plan of 
raising campaign funds by withholding the names of donors, 
through the creation of Democratic State clubs, which make no 
reports. Thirteen thousand dollars is raised by the Iowa Demo- 
ecratie Club and turned over to the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, and no one but the officers of this club is to know who are 
the contributors to this club. How much will be raised in like 
manner by the Democratic Club of New York and similar clubs 
in every southern State, where millions in profits have been 
made by Government contractors, and who the contributors to 
this slush fund are no one is permitted to know, How, under 
your plan of secrecy, can there be any publicity? How, I ask, 
under this illegal plan can “the humble voter, with ballot in 
hand, see the forces that are furnishing the campaign boodle "? 
How ean “ the man who around a cheerless fireside, almost shiv- 
ering in the cold, see if the Coal Trust is contributing to one of 
the candidates ’’? James of Kentucky said: 

If the money is tainted do not take it, but if you take it publish it 
to the world. 

Now, you are without either conviction or courage. 

TIME FOR THE PARTY IN POWER TO CLEAN ILOUSE. 


This deplorable condition must be corrected. These flagrant 
violations of the law must cease. While we are fighting for 
Democracy abroad let us preserve it at home. This can not be 
done if violations of these election laws continue to exist. Can 
the party in power expect its adversary to strictly obey a law 
which it openly violates and refuses to prosecute its own of- 
fenders? 

The remedy is in your hands. Democratic officials whose 
sworn duties are to enforce the election laws must cease to be 
the principal violators. Confine your investigation to the fla- 
grant violations by your own party and stop violating both the 
letter and the spirit of the law, and by a wholesome example 
you will force a healthy respect for the law and obedience to it 
on the part of your adversaries, 

Therefore, “ Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. HAYDEN. To renew my request for unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the REcorpb, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arizona asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp coneerning 
his record in Congress, votes, and so forth. Is there objection? 
‘After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The gentleman from 
Alabama is recognized for 20 minutes. . 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for an gdditional five 
minutes. 


{Applause, ] 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 


PARTISAN POLITICS, 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I re- 
gret exceedingly that the Republican leaders have determined 
to inject partisan politics into the solemn issues of this hour. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] The minority leader [Mr. 
GILLETT] raises the sectional issue and also the partisan issue, 
and he accuses the Democratic administration of issuing an 
order to voters in Wisconsin, and here is what he said: 

When you issued that advertisement: “ To the Wisconsin soldiers at 
Camp Grant: President Wilson, your Commander in Chief, desires all 
loyal Americans to vote for J. BE, Davies,” ete. 

Mr. Frear, of Wisconsin, first mentioned that circular here, 
and I stated that the Democratic administration was not re- 
sponsible for it, and Mr. Frear said that he did not and would 
not say that the administration was responsible for it, and yet 
we find the Republican leader here charging that circular float- 
ing about in Wisconsin to the great American forces in charge 
of the war program. This same gentleman, the Republican 
Jeader, urges the voters of the country to elect a Republican 
Congress, because at the end of the war he suggests that the 
Republicans should have control in order that the great indus- 
tries of the country may be properly looked after. 

And this startling suggestion comes from the standpat gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. He invites us to return to the old 
days of Mark Hannaism, of Aldrichism, of Penroseism, of Crane- 
ism. In the effort to array the North against the South these 
Republican leaders cry that the South is in the saddle. Well, 
the patriots of the South have helped the patriots here from 
the North to relieve the country from the curse of Repub- 
lican boss rule. If the South is responsible for the great 
Federal reserve act, the people of America should thank God 
for Carter Gass, of Virginia, the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, for his great service to the country. 
One of your leaders, Mr, Root, said at that time that the passage 
of that bill would produce a panic in the United States; but 
Wall Street, for whom he spoke, could not prevent the passage 
of that great measure, The 21 men in Wall Street, who were at 
that time controlling the money supply of the country, with 
Democrats in control were powerless to defeat that meritorious 
measure. If you gentlemen had been in control it never would 
have passed, and the greatest panic that ever cursed the world 
would now hold us in its deadly grasp. When you were in 
power 21 men in New York controlled the money supply of 
100,000,000 of people. Do these former hungry bosses of the 
Republican Party think that the intelligent voter would return 
to those bitter days of privilege and plunder? 

I know what you are striving for. You are playing polities 
behind the screen. You are voting for measures here, some of 
you, because you are afraid to oppose them. You are trying to 
set control of the House and the Senate in order that you may 
shift the burden of the war from the shoulders of the mighty 
rich to the backs of the masses. That is what you are trying 
to do. Of course you will not admit it, and those who are fur- 
nishing the slush funds back of you will not admit it. What 
you want to do is to do away with the excess-profits tax. Your 
leader, Mr. ForpNeEy, made a motion to strike out or recommit 
for the purpose of striking out the excess-profits tax and 186 of 
you voted for it, and if you had succeeded you would have de- 
feated the Government out of $3,000,000,000 in war tax and com- 
pelled us to raise that amount from those now paying their fair 
share. That is the record of the Republican Party. The gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] talks about a few cantonments 
sxoing to the South. Why, gentlemen, we are spending more 
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money in the State of Pennsylvania alone for war purposes than | 


the cost of every cantonment and camp in every Southern State, 
and yet Republicans get up here and have the gall and the un- 
Alerican spirit to charge that the South has been singled out 
for special favors when you know that the North is getting 
millions and millions of dollars for war purposes where the South 
is getting only a few thousand dollars. 

Now, what is your purpose in all this? Do you think that 
appeals to sectional prejudice contribute to unity of purpose 
und the solidarity of the American people? The gentleman from 
fowa attacks a Senator, a southern Senator, and complains that 
i. cantonment is being established in his State for politie:! pur- 
poses. Now, gentlemen, you know and I know that these can- 
tonments have gone to the South mainly, as I said here Satur- 
day, because of the desirable climate. It is a better place for the 
hoys, your boys and ours, to spend the winter. They can work 
and train nearly every day in the winter, and because of the 
climate it costs less money to winter them in the South. But 
you are trying to make politics out of it. My God, I thought, 





| are not.” 
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as the gentleman from Iowa spoke, that if the boys from Iowa, 
that brave regiment fighting side by side with the dashing, dar- 
ing regiment from my State—and these boys, comrades in the 
cause of liberty, love each other like brothers—and if they 
could have heard his appeals to sectional prejudice here to-day 
they would say, “ We repudiate this man; he does not speak the 
American language.” [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Gentlemen, this election will about finish up the old bosses 
of the Republican Party. I want to make you a prediction now. 
We will carry this House by 50 or more majority just as certain 
as you live and God reigns. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 
We are going to trim up the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] I have seen majorities 
larger than his cut down by such performances as he has in- 
dulged here to-day, and history repeats itself. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no sectional feeling now with us in the 
South. We area loyal part and parcel of this great country, and 
gentlemen, these men who appeal to sectional prejudice do not 
represent the great patriotic heart of the North. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] We are Americans all. We settled our 
differences by the arbitrament of the sword, and side by side 
boys of my State with boys of your State are dying for our 
liberties on the battle front in France. And I want to say to 
these men, hungering for the loaves and fishes of office, whe 
would shape their creeds for their cravings and swallow their 
convictions for a job, these men who would destroy American 
solidarity in order to control the taxing power of the Republic, 
that they do not understand the temper and spirit of the pa- 
triotic people of America. The American voter is not with you 
in this miserable game. He will repudiate you in November. 
You have deliberately tried to inject into this campaign a sec- 
tional issue. 

You have elected a man chairman of your congressional com- 
mittee who injected it into the presidential campaign of 1916. 
Are you working for American solidarity, unity of purpose, and 
concerted action, or are you putting partisan success above the 
welfare of your country? Po you ever have a kind word for 
the South, a great section of the American Union? No. You 
are trying to create a feeling of prejudice in the North against 
the South. That is what you are doing, and you are doing it for 
a political purpose. [Applause on the Democratic side.] That 
is what you are doing. You can not deceive anybody about that. 
Some of you, here and elsewhere, are trying to belittle the Vresi- 
dent’s Cabinet, and you are trying to belittle the President. 
You stand here and speak for hours, and not one of you has 
ever attacked the Kaiser—not one of you. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.| But you find time to criticize and embarrass 
the President, who carries the country’s flag against the Ihaiser. 
You try to discredit him, but you never lay your hands on the 
Kaiser, because you have got some Potsdammers in your district 
that you do not want to offend. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] That is the truth, and I regret to have to speak it so 
plainly. 


3ut the Bible tells us that the truth is the light, and “by 
their fruits ye shall know them.” And you now have the 
gall to boast that you have supported the administration. 


Why, nearly all your party voted against the first three revenue 
measures passed. One hundred and five of you voted against 
tabling the McLemore resolution. Seveniy-six of you voted 
for the Cooper amendment; 160 of you voted against the Ship- 
ping Board bill. And then you have the gall to stand here and 
criticize us and the Democratic administration about not speed- 
ing up things, and you are standing in the way of every pro- 
gressive step. And the Kaiser was smiling at you then. Ani 
now you say, “ We are supporting the administration and you 
Sut your record tells a different tale. 

Ninety-seven of you voted against the espionage act. We 
wanted to put the men in jail who were filling their dirty sheets 
with slanderous and seditious attacks upon the Government 
and the boys in uniform, and 97 of you voted to shield them. 
That is the record of your vote. One hundred and forty of you 


| voted against the first revenue bill—nearly all of your party— 


| just 


a handfull voted with the administration. Suppose you 
Why, that revenue bill would never 
Why, we 


had been in power then? 
have passed. What sort of a bill would we have? 


| would have a consumption tax revenue law, and then the man in 


overalls would have paid as much tax as Rockefeller. Under 
our plan Rockefeller now pays $38,000,000, and under your plan 
to strike out the excess profits tax Rockefeller would not have 


| paid more than $3,000,000. 


The old bosses of your party now trying to come back sare the 
agents of special interests. You can not get awny from that. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.}) One hundred an! netye 
two—listen to this—voted against the second wat ill, 
One hundred and ninety-two! Nearly all of you. Vo old 
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boss-ridden Republican Party! Statesmanship has about died 
out of Republican leadership in this bedy. There are a few 
zood Americans over there, but they are slaying them in the 
trendmill of rhe moneyed candidates of the Republican Party. 
Foss, of Illinois, the only great American in the race for the Sen- 
ate, is a voor man, but Mark Hanna’s son-in-law, who spent 
$105,000 for billboard advertising in the home State of Lincoln, 
Wins out with flying colors, and Foss lies prostrate on the field. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. For a question. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio, I would like to ask if the Kaiser was 
siniling when a certain Senator was leading the fight against 
the armed-ship resolution, and your leader here was leading the 
fight against the declaration of war? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator who did that has been defeated 
his patriotic Democratic constituency. 

And what have you done with Britten and MAson? You have 
indorsed them, and one of them introduced a resolution to ex- 
empt boys of German and Austrian blood from service to that 
flag on a foreign field, and he now bears the indorsement and 
commission your party to come back. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

And Mr. Mason, “ Bitty Mason,” the nuxated-iton gentlemen 
of Illinois, has returned with an indorsement and commission 
from the Republicans from the State at large, from the State 
of Lincoln. God of our fathers, think of that! In the one- 
hundredth year of her statehood, Illinois stands with bowed 
head. Thompson sweeps Chicago, Bgrrren is renominated, and 
Mason eomes in with flying colors, bearing a commission from 
the State at large. The American people owe it to Tilinois to 
emul upon her to do something to redeem herself this year. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.]| And I believe the patriots 
of Illinois, the rank and file of the party of Lincoln, will re- 
pudiate those mistakes at the polls. [Applause on the Dem»- 
cratic side. } 

Why, Mr. Mason introduced a resolution here to stop the 
boys at the ocean side and leave the President without an army. 
You could not take them over unless each one would say, “I 
will consent to go.” Then where is Mr. Britten with his 
exemption for the boys of German and Austrian descent? Both 
exempt from service if they desired it. The Commander if 
Chief could not take them over with other American boys unless 
they should choose to go. I give these nuts to my friend from 
Ohio [Mr. Coorer] to chew upon. [Applhruse on the Demo- 
eratic side. ] 

Mr. COOPER 
yield? 

The SPEAKER. the 
to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I can not yield; my time is short. If you 
will secure for me another 30 minutes, I will yield to you ass 
often as you like. 

The SPEAKER, 


a1" 
ah 


by 


of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


Does gentleman from Alabama yield 


The gentleman declines to yield. 

itr, HELIN. No, Mr. Speaker. Mr. MeCormick, the son-in- 
law of Mark Hanna, spends $105,000 for billboard advertise- 
ments. Think of that, gentlemen! Have we reached the time 
when these great moneybags can put up seats in the Senate for 
sale and traffic to the highest bidder? Foss, where is he, this 
big American, destroyed by the power of the purse? He is the 
only inan on that side, as I now recall, who has thoroughly and 
powerfully arraigned the Kaiser and his brutal autoeracy, and 
you have defented him and renominated Mason and Britten, 
who have opposed and embarrassed the administration. Do you 
believe that the American people are going to turn over this 
Government to such leadership? Newberry, of Michigan, spent 
$178,000 just for advertisements. Think of that. Two men 
from Wall Street contributed $25,000 each. Why? 
wanted to get in contro! of the taxing power of the Republic. 
That is what they want. ‘They want to shift this tax burden 
from the back of the man most able to bear it to the back of 
the man least able to bear it. That has always been the desire 
and purpose of the bosses of the Republican Party. 

Yet you say you are supporting the administration. One of 
your men in another body, without cause or excuse, said that the 
President did not intend to turn back the railroads or the tele. 
graph lines or the telephone lines; that he was going to hold all 


those, and that when the soldier returned he would not find an 
occupation. Can you say he was supporting the administra- 
tion? No. Whether he knew it or not, he was giving aid and 


comfort to the enemy. 
The SPEAKER. The 

eomment on Senators, 
Mr. HEFLIN 

kina g 


gentleman from Alabama must not 


That is against the rule. 
I thought the Chair held that you could just 


spen eneral way about them? 





Why, they | 
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The SPEAKER. No. You can not speak in a general way 
or in a particular way about anything that happens in the 
Senate. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I heard the gentleman from Alabama make 
a statement about a man in another body. He did not say “ the 
Senate.” 

The SPEAKER. But everybody knows what is meant. You 
‘an not beat the devil around the stump in any such fashion, 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. OLDFIELD. 

The SPEAKER. 


It has been done here for many years. 
It does not matter whether it was done for 
a hundred years. It makes no difference. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Since some think that I meant Senator SHER- 
MAN, Of Illinois, I will say no more about it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I call the gentle- 
man to order and ask that his words be taken down. 

The SPEAKER. What words? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The words he just uttered. 

The SPEAKER. What are the words? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. ‘Some gentlemen think I refer 
to Senator SHERMAN, so that I shall say nothing about it.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. I could ask that his words be taken down. 

The SPEAKDR,. Does the gentleman from Minnesota insist 
on the words being taken down? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
the words out of his speech. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will not strike them out; you may have the 
House strike them out if you can, but I do not propose to shield 
any Republican in his attacks upon those in charge of the war 
program. 

The SPEAKER. 
in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota is one of the men who, when I was getting after certain 
gentlemen for suspicious conduct, persisted in interrupting me, 
when I was exposing their doings and defending the flag. 
fApplause. ] 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will never undertake to disturb 
the gentleman when he is defending the flag by his acts, but when 
he is defending it with words I do want to heckle him a little. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I offered my services to the Commander in 
Chief ; did the gentleman from Minnesota offer his? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I gave mine. The gentleman's 
services must have been of no value, because the Commander 
in Chief did not utilize them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Did he utilize yours? The Commander in 
Chief said that he needed me here more than in the ranks as a 
soldier. [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ean not yield any more to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. He said that I was worth more here to com- 
bat the doctrines of the gentleman and those like him. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman’s services must 
have been absolutely valueless——— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota must not 
interrupt the gentleman who has the floor unless he has his 
consent. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I beg the Speaker’s pardon, but 
the gentleman was out of order in referring to me. 


I want the gentleman to strike 


The gentleman from Alabama will proceed 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota has his 
remedy. If the gentleman from Alabama exceeds the rule, he 


ean have the words taken down. 
"Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. He has exceeded the rule every 
time he has got on his feet. 


Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 
quorum. 
The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman can not raise that in the 


midst of the speech of the gentleman who has the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am not surprised that the gentleman from 
Milwaukee should make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not make the point of no quorum, 
but I wish to say that the question of a quorum is always in 
order. I hope the gentleman from Oregon will withdraw his 
point of order and allow the gentleman from Alabama to pro- 
eeed. 

Mr. McARTHUR. 

The SPEAKER. 


IT will withdraw the point, Mr. Speaker. 
The Chair would like to make a remark 


himself. The gentleman from Alabama had the floor for 25 
minutes. The gentleman from Oregon popped up and made the 


point of order; he had no recognition from the Chair, and it is 
the business of the Chair to try to keep order in the House and 
to keep it from being converted into a vaudeville performance, 








1918. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, that I am making the 
situation rather warm some gentlemen on that side because 
they are just now beginning to see and appreciate how the peo- 
ple at home are going to look at their performance here. Do 
vou think you can win an election in the United States now on 
a sectional issue when boys from all over the country are fight- 
ing side by side for our liberty? If you can, then there is no 
hope for a great national spirit of real Americanism. God bless 
the memory of the lamented McKinley. He came to Atlanta dur- 
ing the Peace Jubilee in 1899, and holding up an old Confederate 
flag said, “I want you to have the flags that we took from you 
during the war. We do not want to hold them; you are loyal 
members of the great American family, and I love you all.” 
{ Applause. ] 

I saw Confederate soldiers standing there with tears running 
down their faces, and they said “* God bless President McKinley.” 
{| Applause.] But I see in this morning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, When our very existence is at stake, when our boys from 
every section are fighting and dying, some of you descend to 
the un-American plane of sectional prejudice for an issue at a 
time like this. [Applause.] 

God forgive you, for you know not what you do. 
you are so hungry for the loaves and fishes? Is it that you 
yearn so for the taxing power? Is it that you put power above 
patriotism and your success at the polls above the welfare of 
your country? Do you think you can deceive the people into 
thinking that Wilson would not know how to run the country 
after the war is over? God Almighty have pity on you. Why, 
he took the country when you had literally ruined it, when 21 
men controlled the money supply and 100 trust magnates con- 
trolled the labor of the country and intimidated it at the 
polls, and the two together could demoralize the whole business 
of the United States. Wilson cléaned house and put the Ameri- 

in household in order, and by doing it he enabled our financial 
institutions to survive the shock and storiu of a world war. No 
panie can be produced here now. The world war could not pro- 
luce it; and Wilson enacted a law that enabled the country to 
do that, and do you think now that you can make the people 
believe that he is not able to handle the affairs of the country 
when the war is over? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask for two minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

M Will the gentleman allow 








I know, 


for 


Is it that 


\ 


fr. MADDEN. 
question? 


me to ask him a 


Mr. HEFLIN. Not now. My good friend from Chicago is 
one who has voted pretty well sometimes, and I know he does 
not indorse some of these fellows up there that I have been 
talking about. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, when this war is over, when the war is 
finally ended, the nations of the earth will look to one man, 
and to one man above all others, to lead in the readjustment 
nnd reconstruction of the world, and that man will be Woodrow 
Wilson, President of the United States. [Applause.] 

Let me say this, in conclusion, the country is going to give him 
a Democratic House and a Democratic Senate. Roosevelt asked 
for a Republican House and Senate for McKinley during the 
War with Spain, and so did ex-President Harrison. Lincoln 
asked for it in his day, and the people gave it to McKinley and 
Lincoln. Wilson is asking: for it now, and he is going to re- 
ceive it in the November election; and I pray God that no man 
will come back to either body who talks any other than 100 per 
cent Americanism. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I offer the fol- 
lowing privileged resolution from the Committee on Rules which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


|o7 
aa 


House resolution (H. Rep. 809). 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
ITouse shall resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 152, entitled “A bill to 
fix the compensation of certain employees of the United States’; that 
there shall be not exceeding two hours of general debate, to be equally 
‘Lvided between those supporting and those opposing the bill. At the 
conclusion of such general debate the bill shall be considered for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. After the bill shall have been per- 
fected in the Committee of the Whole House the same shall be reported to 
the Ilouse with such recommendation as the committee may make, where- 
upon the previous question shall be considered as ordered upon the Dill 
and all amendments thereto for final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, before I move 


the previous question I would like to see if the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] will agree on limitation of debate on 
the rule, 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I should be very glad to limit 
debate on the rule, say, to 10 minutes, 5 on a side. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time limit for debate on the rule be 
fixed at 10 minutes, 5 minutes of that time to be controlled 
by myself and 5 by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Canp- 
BELL], and that at the end of that time the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the time limit for debate on the rule 
be 10 minutes, 5 to be controlled by himself and 5 by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. CAampsetrt], and that at the end 
of that time the previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I am sure that a 
mere statement of the situation regarding this measure will be 
enough to convince the House that the adoption of this rule is 
a matter of justice and square dealing. The Nolan minimum- 
wage bill was introduced in the Sixty-third Congress and con- 
sidered. It was introduced in the Sixty-fourth Congress and 
given a hearing, which required 423 pages in the printed report. 
These hearings went into the necessity of establishing a mini- 
mum wage, and the bill was reported unanimously by the 
Committee on Labor and was put on the calendar, but never 
came up for consideration on the floor of the House. On the 
first day of tae Sixty-fifth Congress, the present Congress, April 
2, 1917, it was introduced. On the agreement that the House 
entered into that only war measures should be considered the 
committee took no action during the extra session, but at the 
first opportunity during the regular session it held hearings on 
this measure and reported it unanimously on the 14th day of 
January, 1918, after exhaustive hearings were held. On the 
regular Calendar Wednesday it was called up by the chairman 
of the Committee on Labor [Mr. Mauer], and then a point of 
order was made against the measure on the ground that a pre- 
vious unanimous-consent agreement proposed by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. KitcHin] precluded any considera- 
tion of it because the House had decided not to take up any 
measure which was not on the calendar before December 12, 
1917, until a certain bill—H. R. 269—should be considered. It 
was a very complicated point of order, but the Speaker properly 
decided, I think, that it applied to this measure. The Com- 
mittee on Labor lost its day in court, the first and only occasion 
of that kind in this Congress. So from that day to 
eight months time, the Labor Committee has not had an oppor- 
tunity fer the consideration of a single measure. 

Now, the adoption of this rule will remedy that injustice, cor- 
rect that wrong, and I am sure that everyone in the House will 
admit that the Committee on Labor should at least have its 
just right to consider this measure. 

Now, as to the merits of the legislation itself, let me say just 
a word. There has been no general revision of the compensa- 
tion scale for Government employees since 1854. Add to thiut 
the further fact that the dollar has been cut in two in purchas- 
ing power in the last five years and you have abundant justifi- 
eation for this measure. After all, the sole test of the dollar is 
what it will buy, and, judged by that standard, the compensa- 
tion of these Government workers has been greatly reduced in 
these recent years. If $60 was a proper compensation five years 
ago, even the $90 provided by this bill will not be an increase 
in real wages. 

This measure seeks to provide a basis, a minimum wage. I 
am convinced that there is a limit below which you can not go 
and still permit an American to live as an American should 
live. I am convinced that there are many instances in the Govy- 
ernment service to-day where the compensation paid faithful 
workers is below that limit. Such a condition is intolerable 
and demands instant remedy. 

The very first consideration of justice is that the least among 
us all shall have sufficient payment for his daily toil to provide 
food, clothing, shelter, and some recreation and education for 
his children. Every investigation made by private organizations 
and by governmental agencies proves that an annual income of 
less than $1,080 will not provide these fundamentals of American 
living. Indeed, in many cases the limit has been placed much 
higher, so that the figure set in this bill is in no way an exag- 
gerated one. 

In many industrial centers to-day the minimum wage for com- 
mon labor is $4 and $5 a day. Even the Government is bringing 
new and untried workers to Washington at $1,100 and $1,200 a 
year. But in the meantime the faithful workers of years’ serv- 
ice are required to attempt to make ends meet on a much 
smaller sum. It is not just, it is not fair, and I am sure this 
House will act justly in this attempt to correct such injustices. 


this, some 








Finally, these employees depend absolutely upon this Congress 
for action. They can not strike nor use the other methods open 
to the employees of private concerns. They have no other hope 
than in the justice of legislators, and they have placed their 
case before this body and patiently awaited action during the 
last trying years. I am convinced that this measure will be 
passed by an overwhelming majority, and its passage will be an 
act of real justice. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, this is a fair rule 
for the consideration of this bill. If any change whatever 
should be made in the rule it should be cutting down the time 
for general debate, so that bill could be read under the five- 
minute rule and considered for passage at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will yield in that par- 
ticular, the bill only consists of two paragraphs, and under the 
zeneral rules of the House in the Committee of the Whole House 
there might be only five minutes’ debate to each paragraph. I 
think there shouid be some opportunity given for discussion of 
this important measure, which will involve a considerable charge 
on the Treasury. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Two hours is a good deal of 
time for considering the bill in general debate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a very liberal provision, I will say to 
the gentleman, considering the general debate that is usually 
permitted under the rules presented by the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The bill providega minimum 
wage of $3 a day. The wonder is that a family et live where 
the head gets but that amount of money, especially in a city 
like this, or any other large city in the country. I can under- 
stand how in a small place, where a man has his own home and 
garden and pays no rent, he could get on with a lesser wae. 
I sincerely hope this bill will pass and that there will be main- 
tained throughout the country a high standard of wages, so that 
the high standards of living may be maintained. The pride of 
this country and its power to-day are due to the fact that for 
years it has maintained a higher wage scale than any country in 
the world and therefore the highest standards of living. Its 
men everywhere are equal to every test to which they are put. 
The American, wherever he is tested along with other men, does 
honor to his country and reflects credit upon the manner in 
which he has lived. I hope the rest of the world will soon bring 
up their standard of wages and living to our standard, so that 
the whole world in the future will have a higher plane of living 
maintained by higher scales of wages. I have never been an ad- 
vocate of low wages or of low prices for the product of wages. 
The only way in which an economic system or of a social status 
of high order can be maintained is upon a high scale of wages 
and good prices for the products of labor; that will maintain a 
high plane of living. 

[ sincerely hope that this resolution will be agreed to and 
that the bill will have the consideration of the House and become 
a law at an early hour. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the rule. 

The rule was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 152, with Mr. Pov in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 152, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 152) to fix the compensation of certain employees of the 
United States, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (Hl. R. 152) to fix the compensation of certain employees of the 
United States. 
Be it enacted, ctc., That after the beginning of the first fiscal year 


following the passage of this act the minimum compensation of any per- 
son employed by the United States or by the government of the District 
of Columbia shall be not less than $3 per day; or if employed by the 
hour, not less than 374 cents per hour; or if employed by the month, 
not less than $90 per month; or if employed by the year, not less than 
$1,080 per annum: Provided, That persons employed on « monthly or 
annual salary basis and who regularly perform less than a full day's 
service shall receive compensation at the rate of not less than 374 cents 
per hour: Provided further, That the provisions of this act shall not 
upply te persons enlisted in the military branches of the Government 
nor to persons receiving quarters and subsistence in addition to their 
compensation, nor to the employees in the Philippine Islands, Porto 
Rico, the Territory of Hawaii, the Territory of Alaska, and the Panama 
Canal Zone, nor to persons holding appointments as postmasters: Pro- 
vided further, That the provisions of this act shall apply only to thbdse 
persons who have been continuously in the employ of the Government 
of the United States or in the employ of the government of the District 
of Columbia for a period of not less than two years, and who shall kaye 
attained the age of 20 years, 

Sec, 2, That upon the passage of this act the heads of departments 
in which are employed persons as defined in section 1 of this bill shall 
issue new appointments at the increased rate of compensation herein 
provided, 
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York [Mr. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
MAHER] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Smiru] or the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Notan] control the hour in opposition, 
so that he may distribute the time to those in opposition to the 
bill, if there are any in opposition to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. A gentleman opposing the bill would be 
entitled to control an hour. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that these gentlemen, representing the minority of the Committee 
on Labor, either one of them, control the hour. 

Mr. NOLAN. If time is allotted to me no one would have it in 
favor of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The gentleman from California 
[Mr. NoLran] is a member of the committee, and it is his bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from California have an hour’s time in oppo- 
sition to the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
am not opposed to the bill, but it seems to me that if there is 
anybody opposed to the bill they ought to have control of the 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California, as the 
Chair understood it, has announced that he would yield part of 
the time to gentlemen. 

Mr. NOLAN, TI would yield all the time, and would not use 
any of it to those in opposition to the bill, if I had charge of the 
opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Star- 
FORD] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia |Mr. NoLAN] control one hour of the time. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. MAHER] is recognized for 
one hour. 

Mr. MAHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California | Mr, NoLan }. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
this bill was originally drawn by a small organization of Fed- 
eral employees in the city of San Francisco in 1913. This or- 
ganization represented the men in the Customs Service, Inter- 
nal-Revenue Service, and all branches of the Federal service, 
particularly those that were in the custodian force. The men 
that are receiving the lowest wages paid by the Government of 
the United States are the men who are working throughout this 
country in the large cities in every branch of the Government 
service. This bill has been indorsed by each successive conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor since 1913. It has 
received the indorsement and commendation of practically every 
erganization in this country that has been interested in the ques- 
tion of a living wage. At this point I insert a few of the indorse- 
ments recently received from various organizations : 


from New 


FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The thirty-cighth annual convention of the American Fed 
eration of Labor, held at St. Paut, Minn., June 10-20, 1918, declared 
that Congress should take favorable action on the Nolan bill (H. R, 152) 
for establishing a minimum wage for Government employees. 

Pursuant to the action of the convention we are bringing the subject 
to your attention with the request that you give your active support 
to securing the passage of the bill. The bill was reported favorably by 
the Labor Committee on January 18, 1918, and the Committee on Rules 
is expected to report a special rule making its consideration possible 
immediately after the passage of the pending revenue bill. A similar 
bill was unanimously reported favorably by the Labor Committee of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress. 

While the cost of living is constantly mounting and wages are eyery- 
where advancing for persons in private employ, it is regrettably the fact 
that the United States Government is paying thousands of its employees 
less than a fair living wage. 

At the beginning of this year more than 60,000 Government employees 
were receiving less than $3 per day, the pay for some thousands of the 
grades having been fixed over 60 years ago (Rept. 239, 65th Cong., 2c 
sess.; hearings on H. R. 11876, 64th Cong., 1st sess.), with scarcely 
any increase since that time, excepting the percentage increases in the 
appropriation bills for 1918 and 1919. Yet the cost of living has ad- 
vanced nearly 100 per cent in the past five years. For thousands of 
these employees the maintenance of a reasonable, wholesome standard 
of living is impossible on the wages the Government allows them. 

Unskilled labor is now nearly everywhere receiving at least $3 per 
day, and in many cases q higher wage. Industries throughout the coun 
try are constantly advancing wages to enable their employees to meet 
the increasing cost of living, but these thousands of Government em- 
ployees have thus far been neglected and given less than is justly duc 
them. 

It is not possible that Congress, or any Congressman, intends that 
the Government shall take an unfair advantage of any of its employees 
and pay them not only less than prevailing rates of wages but less than 
a fair living wage. 

Trusting that I. R. 152 will receive your active support looking to 
its early enactment into law, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 


AMERICAN 


FRANK Morrison, 


Secretary American Fedsration of Labor. 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF PoSTAL EMPLOYEES, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
Washington, D. C., September 20, 4918. 
IJon. J. I. NOLAN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: In behalf of the National Federation of Postal Employees, 
I am writing to urge your support of H. R. 152 (the Johnson-Nolan 
ill). whieh seeks to establish a minimum wage of $3 a day for all 
vilian employees of the United States. This bill has twice been recom- 
nded to the House for passage by the Labor Committee; it has been 
ndorsed by many organizations of wage earners; and its principle— 
the establishment of a wage scale that insures better living conditions 
r ttousands of underpaid employees—has the indorsement of the 
people of the United States. 
' ‘This minimum-wage bill 
hen the pending revenue measure has been pass d, 
licit your active support of it, 
Very truly, yours, 


is expected to come rp for consideration 
and I earnestly 


[SBAL,] THos. F. FLAMERTY, 
Secretary Treasurer. 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 


Washington, D. C., September 23, 1918, 
The National Women’s Trade Union League, in behalf 
women workers, asks your support for the Nolan 
nimum-wage bill for employees of the Federal Government and the 
District of Columbia (H. R. 152), which is expected to come before the 
fouse of Representatives for consideration Tuesday or Wednesday of 
ihis week. 

While readjustment of the wag scale in the Government service fs 
needed for men and women alike, we urge upon your attention the fact 
that the greater number of low-paid Government werkers, and conse- 
quently the greater propertion of those affectec by this bill, are women, 
st of these women, moreover, have dependents, 

In the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, where 4,000 women are 
( oyed on skilled and semiskilled work, the basic wage of 1,800 of 
them falls as low as $2.37 per day, and for about 1,800 more it is 

56 per day and less. The war bonus of $120 per year added to this 

s these workers a maximum of only $2.88 per day. 

In the Library of Congress and the Public Library 
of Columbia hundreds of women with technical 

ence are receiving no more than $2.88 per 
$1.83 per day. 

liundreds of teachers in the District of Columbia are paid less than 
$2.88 per day. 

Charwomen and janitresses in the various Government departments 
receive as little as $26 per month, and rarely more than $55 per month 

full-time service, 

We submit that such rates 

fair compensation for the 

re them with the rates 
ery other 


My DEAR SIR 
of thousands of 


of the District 
training in library 
day and some receive but 


as these are not a living wage, much less 
f work performed, and we ask you to com- 
} fixed by the National War Labor Board and 
‘ wage-adjustment board in the United States to-day. The 
Government, through all its administrative agencies, is applying to 
private industry the principles of an adequate living wage and equal 
pay for equal work by women and men. The Federal workers whose 
pay is fixed by Congress are the numerous and striking exception to 
the general application of these principles. 

We ask Congress, therefore, to relieve the existing condition of in- 
justice and hardship by passing the Nolan minimum-wage Dill at onee. 

Sincsrely, yours, 

AGNES NESTOR, 


Chairman National Legislative Commitice. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, 


Washington, D. C., September 21, 19/8. 

Dear Srr: On Tuesday, September 24, it is expected that the House of 
Representatives will have b fore it for consideration the Nolan bill 
(i. R. 152) providing a compensation of not less than $3 a day—374 
cents an hour, $90 a month, $1,080 a year—for employees of the Fed- 
cral Government and of the District of Columbia. 

The Nolan bill would give immediate relief to the poorest paid Gov- 
ernment employees, those whose need is imperative in the face of the 
preatly inereased cost of living. The simple justice of the wage pro- 
ded by the Nolan bill as a minimum is indicated by the following 
heures > 
average for 24 American cities 
, add 6 per cent) -- — . 

a stockyard’s family (figures supplic d 


( t of maintaining a family, 
for Washington, D. ¢ 
Cost of bare existence for 


$1, 650 


Chicago Bureau of Applied Economics) .-_--_--_______ 1,178 
Yearly budget, United Charities of Chicago, for de stitute f unily 

in Stockyards district ..... cbaithbabenginsttiadsndaanitidentiatsntieliataied 1,107 

[t is sometimes claimed that the lower salaries are paid to employees 


without dependents. Of the employees listed in the latest available 
census reports as receiving $900 or less, over 60 per cent were married. 
Of the 4,000 women employed in one bureau alone—Engraving and 
J’rinting—70 per cent have dependents, 

t the last annua! convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
held in St. Paul, Minn., in June, 1918, a resolution was adopted without 
u dissenting vote advocating the immediate passage of the Nolan bill. 

The National War Labor Board, acting under the authority of the 
President, is requiring private employers throughout the United States 
lo pay their employees an amount at least sufficient to maintain the 
worker and his family in health and reasonable comfort. This amount 
has usually been fixed at more than $3 a day for unskilled labor. 
rhe Nolan bill provides a very modest minimum wage for Government 
ci.ployees. We urge you to give it your fullest support. 

Very truly, yours, 
LUTHER C. STEWARD, President. 

In 1916 the two great parties were asked to include the provi- 
sions of this bill in their platform. The American Federation of 
Labor and other representatives went to Chicago and to St. 
Louis, and the Democratic platform of 1916 carries a. provision 
for a living wage, which was based upon the bill that is now 
before the House for consideration and indorsed by the American 
lederation of Labor. Instead of indorsing the bill or indorsing 
i minimum-wage bill, the Democratic platform carried an in- 


dorsement for living wage, which was based upon this measure. 
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[Mr. Kerrey] told you of 





The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
the efforts to have this bill considered early in the present 
Congress, Due to the fact that lack of unanimous consent 
vented its consideration, its friends have been very patient - m 
time to time, stepping aside for every other measure, particularly 
war legislation. The only war character to this bill and the only 
people that have got to battle are the people that will be bene- 
fited, and they have got the battle of life to win with the small 
compensation received from the Government of the United States. 

Now, in the Sixty-fourth Congress extensive hearings were 
held on this bill, so much so that the hearings embraced 420 
pages. The testimony is not of people who are interested in this 
thing for any philanthropic purpose but the testimony of Gov- 
ernment employees from different sections of 

They told their story, the story as it 
everyday life; the story of their homes, and their efforts to try 
to make both ends meet on the small compensation that the 
Government was allowing them. At this point I insert 
excerpts from the testimony and an analysis of the hearings 
published in the Washington Times, Sunday, April 16. 1916, in 
on article by Theodore H. Tiller, entitled “ Tragedy of underpaid 
United States workers ”: 

THE REAL RAGEDY OF THE $2-A-DAY MAN 


Much has been written in a general way about the under pay of Gov- 
ernment employees. Fven in the hicher grades the compensation is net 
commensurate with the service. The real tragedy of servin 
ernment, however, lies in the stcries 
ceive $2 a day and less. 

Why do they not resign and seck other employment? the ultra- 
practical one probably will ask. That same question arose durin 
hearings, It was answered, and there was shown the psychology of a 
situation that shapes the ambitionless careers of thousands of Go n- 
ment employees to-day. 

*We haven’t the nerve to give up one job and go after another,” ad- 
mitted one witness. 

‘Jobs are hard to get; if we lose a day’s time it counts with the man 
who skimps to make ends meet.” . 

“Tam too old; they won't have me,” wrote another, in recording that 
for a score of years he has worked for $2 a day—no more, no less—uand 
is in a run that leads inevitably to an unnoticed death “ in Government 
harness.” 

“T have been expecting I would cet a raise year after vear 
plains another, and thereby makes known the gradual transformation 
of the optimist into the pessimist. 


DISHEARTENED BY EXPERIENCES OF THOSE ABOUT HIM 


The truth is the average Government employee, becoming disheartened 
by the experience of those about him, hesitates to tackle something n 
to let go the small sure thing that he has to reach out for the 


pre- 


this country 
affected them in their 


some 





y one’s Gov- 


of the men and women who re- 





bigger opportunity. 

Many of the men and women in the Government department ‘ 
are the products of the small town The Hovse committ was in- 
formed that they come to Washington with a false idea of the Ivin- 


tages and possibilities of the Government service. Their cor ions 








of the cost of living is built on the pattern of ywn lif 

As a rule debt overtakes them sooner or 1 * seme mart hen 
the salary is not large enough for two lack the det in 
tion to go back and explain that working Sam isn’t wh it is 


represented to be. They that something will turn up, but 
it seldom does 
One of the witnesses before the labor subcommittce told of t! } 


clerk of one of the d parti ents who ti filial several years ago 


live in hope 





superannuated employees in his dep: irtime nf 

When he was asked by a congressional committ if we . 
cient « “ ‘ks who should be discharged the » chief clerk 

“T had rather sever my connection with the ‘ than 
ahi any of these old employees. Never again wil! it i i 
had to discharge three old clerks. One of them committed suicid ! 
other died of a broken heart, and the third is in the peorhouse awaiting 
death.”’ 

> o = “« & . . 


MESSENGER’S STORY TYPTCAL OF THEM ALL, 

A story typical of those related during the hearings on the Nolan l 
was that of Harry Goldman, an assistant messenger in the War Depurt 
ment. For years he has drawn $2 a day. He is the father of the t 
girl who knows now that the ‘re isn’t any Santa C aaa 

Goldman appeared to be a clean-cut, intellig« fellow. Ue talked 
without affectation : there was the ring of sine sity n his simnle st he 
ment. His was not a “ grand-stand effort.” The pathos of his narra- 
tive caused members of the subcommittee to look rather helplessly at one 
another. A trace of moisture could be seen in the eyes of some in the 
committee room. 

Once upon a time Goldman was in the Navy He proudly received 
an honorable discharge and believed it would aid him in getting a posi- 
tion anywhere. At the frst private establishment to which he applied 
he was called a “ Navy bum ” and told to move on. Yet he said he had 
never tasted intoxicants and had no mark against his Navy record. 

Finally he drifted into the messenger service at $2 per day. He pays 
$15 a month ‘for a flat near Twenty-fourth and F Streets. His only 
white neighbors, he said, are those occupying “the part of the house 
downstairs.” 








NEAR EXHAUSTION FROM STUDY AND WORRY. 


Goldman is of a nervous type. Fe went to night school until study 
and worry brought on nervous exhaustion. Then the doctor said “ move 
to the country.” 

“ But we can’t go to the country,’ he said. “TI « 
the time we pian for something and say we 
the time never comes. 

“T will tell you a little incident, not to influence you, but just that 
you may know about the worries. 

“We have a lit+le girl 6 years old. All along 
she believed in Sante Claus. it’s a nice thing for ’ aon to believe in 
Santa Claus. Well, she had been worrying us a long time to get her 
a tricycle, and from year to year we thought we could do it, 


in’t manage it All 
will do it next week—but 


until last Christmas 


} 


but we 
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never could. Last year we thought 
us to have Santa Claus bring her one. 
we couldn't, and the only thing to do was to tell her so. 
to get it because of the extra expense of doctor’s bills. 

“We simply couldn't do it. It was a case of telling her there wasn’t 
any such thing as Santa Claus. So we told her—we let her know that 
there wasn't any Santa Claus, and now she knows.” 

There was an embarrassing pause and silence in the committee room. 
Goldman continued: 

* Of course, I realize that this has nothing to do with this bill, but I 
just wanted to show you how much denial there must be when a man 
has to live and support a family on $60 a month.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Goldman have four in the family now. Another baby 
came 2a few months ago. The baby’s skin, he said, had never known the 
touch of talcum powder. 

CLOTHES MADE OVER FROM THOSE OF MOTHER, 

* Our little girl,” he continued, *‘ has never had any new clothes; all 
her clothes have been made over from things my wife has worn. My 
wife makes one hat out of another hat; I don’t know how she does it, 
but she does. 

* Our doctor's bills have been high, but the doctors here are consid- 
erate if you pay them a dollar along. Prescriptions, though, are cash, 
and they cost from 65 cents up now. 

Pane women are all thinking about this Dill. 
many times if it will go through. 

‘She woke me up the other night at midnight saying, ‘ Harry, I can’t 
sleep.’ 

‘Count 


we could make it when she asked 
But we found out again that 
I was una)le 


My wife has asked me 


sheep,’ I said. 

‘I can not sleep for wondering whether the Nolan Dill will go 
throug she said. I told her I hoped it would, but I couldn’t tell. 
Then we lay there and talked about the bill and finally she went to 
SI p 

Goldman told the committee that not infrequently he turns off the 
heat in his house, even in coldest winter, to save coal bills. 

* But summer will soon be here, and we won't need any heat,” he 
said, with a smile of optimism that all had to admire. 

That is just one of the many domestic tragedies that soon will he 


1? 
n, 
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rinted in a document of the Congress that appropriates for the salarics 
f the employees of the greatest Republic on earth. 
& «x “ * 2 * 


sa 
I 
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GIVEN 25-CENT RAISE IN 10 YEARS’ SERVICE. 

Charles Williams, night fireman at the White House, started in more 
than 10 years ago, while Theodore Roosevelt was President, at $1.50 a 
day. Within 10 years he has received a raise of 25 cents a day. His 
was a matter-of-fact statement: 

“TIT have got five boilers to look after. I have got the kitchen range 
to look after. I have got the coal to wheel in on my shift, which would 
be the 4 o'clock shift, but when the man comes on the 12 o'clock shift 
he can not wheel the coal because it makes too much noise. 

‘On the 4 o'clock shift a man has got to get in all the wood and coal | 
into the kitchen for the use of the family that night, and even the 
fireplace work. All they pay is $1.75 a day. 

‘J bave no Sundays off. I have no holidays off. During the sum- | 
mer months I have to work eight straight hours through, and if I lose 





an hour or two, or a day, I am docked for it. Really, I work about six 
days’ overtime for the Government and do not get a cent. I work 
seven days a week and frequently overtime, and I get nothing for the 
rtime. 

* Sometimes I can pick up some jobs on the outside-—such as pipe 
covering 

“My wife kept a boarding house 
losing her eyesight, and that is a gre 
two children, 

‘T am under the Department of Public Buildings and Grounds. I 
have ked them for a raise, but I am told that they had no money. 
That is all the excuse I get. I have to have some technical knowledge 
to look after those White House boilers. There are two steam boilers 
nnd three hot-water boilers.” 

& * 


her health and now 


and broke s 
I have buried 


at deal of expense. 


4 - 7 + + 
John M. Mohl, classified as a laborer at the National Museum, but 
nssignuced to do electrical work, presented to the committee a letter he 
wrote to the Washington Times suggesting that “if Secretary of State, 
William J. Bryan, can not live on $12,000 a year, how can it be ex- 
pected that a Government employee with a family can live on less than 
S75 a month at the present rate of prices of the necessities of life?” 
RECEIVES ONLY $55 AFTER 18 YEARS. 

Mr. Mohl said he received only $55 a month, although he had been a 

» Museum for 18 years, and had constantly sought promotion through 
mrd work and appeal. A daughter, he said, had been forced to go to 
vork in a department store in order to help the family along. 

‘I am not much fit for anything except a watchman,” said Joseph 
King, of the Interior Department, who gets $720 a year. 

“The Public Printer said he couldn’t have men in the service who 
didu’t pay their bills. You are supposed to pay even if you don’t have 
ihe money to pay 

“There is no incentive for a man living like me to bring children into 
ihe world. We have a boy, and my wife and I love children, but she 
says it will be a blessing if we do not have more. At the present time 
there is no future for my boy; I have kept him out of schoo) purposely, 
because it requires clothes and things like that, and I have put it off 
for a year or two. He is 6 now. We know married couples that will 
not have children. They can not afford to when the man makes only $2 
a day. 

“There are many men in the Government service who would like to 
come here, but they find it humiliating. It is humiliating to me. It 
asn’t pleasant for a man to come here and say he is working for so lit- 
tle that he has to accept charity and to show the clothes he has received 
through charity.” 

Miss Ilorence Etheride, temporary treasurer of the Federal Employes’ 
Union, submitted to the committee a letter she received from a $720 em- 
ployee at the Naval Observatory. His name will not be printed because 
of the sacrifices he has made, which he enumerated as follows: 

“TI have lost my savings; I have lost my home; I have lost my wife; 


Ww 





I have next to lost my children, and I have almost lost courage to con 
tinue the struggle.” 

Ife told how he had started to purchase a home with the savings ac- 
cumulated while in the Army. Failing to meet his payments, the house 
was taken from him. He continues: : 

_ “As the cost of living increased year by year our financial difficulties 
increase] in proportion, in spite of*strictest economy. We had to dis- 
continuc attendance upon church because we could not contribute to 
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the minister's salary. Our children stayed away from Sunday school 
because we did not have the pennies they wanted to give. Many a time 
they stayed away from public school because their shoes had worn out. 
“The constant strain of the struggle finally became too much for my 
wife. She became dissatisfied and left home and children for a time. 
She returned home to try again, but found it too hard. Conditions were 
no different. 

“She finally could not resist temptation, so we are living apart. I 
had to put the children in an orphanage, Every time I visit them 
they cry and ask me to take them home. Poor little things, they do 
not Know their home is gone.” , 

A watchman wrote that he had walked to and from work for 10 
years in all kinds of weather because the nickels counted with a man 
who gets only $2 a day. 

LETTER FROM $900 MAN WIIO IIAS HIS TROUBLES. 

Another letter came from a $900 clerk, who said that clerks of this 
grade, as well as the $660 and $720 grade employees, have their sor- 
rows. This clerk has an invalid mother. Both, he says, have becn 
used to better things, but have gradually gone down the hill “to the 
class kown as ‘ submerged,’ because of financial stringencies.” 

‘“*My case simply shows the picture of a Government clerk fitted by 
education and former associations for refined surroundings, yet living, 
practically, in a hovel in a negro neighborhood, struggling for a bare 
existence, physically tired all the time, and no chance for rest or recrea- 
tion,” he says, 

Twenty-five years ago, said Mr. King, he was in the Government 
service at $1,400 a year. He left it for a while, and when he came 
back the best he could get was a $720 job. Harking back a quarter of 
a century, he said: 

“When I was here then I could buy things for half and less of 
what I pay now. I could buy 8 pownds of round steak or 3 pounds 
of pork chops for 25 cenis; beef liver was 5 cents a pound, and a 
soup bone, big enough to make soup for a hotel, was 10 cents. A 
house that you could rent them for $15 costs you $25 or $30 now. 
We pay $27.50 for a house where there is a little bit of a front yard— 
not big enough to amount to anything—and a back yrd not big enough 
to whip a dog in.” 

Another Government 
$626 a year, said: 

HUSBAND, WIFE, AND BOY LIVE IN ONE ROOM. 

“T have a wife and a boy. The three of us live in one room with a 
little side room, a box affair, where we cook and store things. It 
costs us $17 a month; my food costs me $23 to $25 a month, and so 
on. I owe doctors’ bills. I owe a grocery bill of $50 to one man, but 
when he saw the conditions under which I was struggling he just 
let it go. 

s we haven't been to a theater in seven years. We have been to moy- 
ing-picture shows twice in five years. My boy doesn’t get a penny for 
anything; neither does my wife. I have accepted a good many things 
from various sources—from people who know of my condition. The 
clothes I have on were given to me. 

* My boy was sick last winter with the whooping cough. The ladies 
in the office had to donate the money for medicine. I owed a grocery 
bill last winter. The bill was sent in to the Public Printer because I 
could only pay a dollar a week on it. 

“Tam mentally dazed and bewildered through the multitude of con- 
flicting duties and requirements of the threefold responsibility of office 
work, housekeeper, and sick nurse—all through insufficient funds.” 

A humorous touch to an otherwise tragic story was given 
Thomas F. O'Connor, laborer at the Pension Bureau, related 
difficulties of rearing a family of eight children on $55 a month. 
“Yes; they are all living,” he said. ‘I asked the chief clerk of the 
Interior Department some time ago if he could do anything for me, 
and he said it was my own fault that I had so many, Well, I knew 
that. He did not have to tell me that.” 

DOESN’T SEB ANY SIGNS OF HELP COMING 

“ Well, T. R. agreed with you on the big family,”’ commented Chair- 
man Maher, of the subcommittee. 

“Yes; but I don’t see any signs of help coming,’’ said Mr. O'Connor. 

“ Talking about clothes,” he added, “I have not had a suit of clothes 
that I bought myself since 1902. Except for somebody helping me out 
I haven't had a suit in more than 12 years. I saw the piece in the 
papers about the gravedigger. Talking about the gravedigger, I have 
him skinned all to pieces 1 think—10 in a family and $55 a month. 

“The oldest one is 18 years. There is one working now. There are 
six going to school. Of course $55 doesn’t go far, and people in the office 

me work outside,” 

om * x * . * * 
FINEST CEMETERY, BUT PAY THERE IS LOWEST. 
“This is said to be the finest cemetery in the world,” said the 
petition, “but it has the lowest pay. Our per diem men get $1.50 
and the monthly men from $40 to $60 (the 860 being for the over- 
seer), 

“The superintendent receives $100.” 

This petition recalled the appearance before the committee of Arthur 
Holliday, a gravedigger, who came in his muddy clothes and shoes to 
tell the committee how he tries to get along on $40 a month. He pays 
$S a month house rent, and his wife takes in sewing, “ while a rich 
lady in Washington helps us out sometimes.’’ Holliday was a big, pow- 
erful fellow, but he confessed he had had little education and is tied 
down to his job of digging clay in the cemetery where a Nation’s heroes 
are buried. 

“This is net the time to change places,” 
other job.”’ He wisely added: 

“If you let one job get away from you, you may not get another. 
That is why I have been holding on and asking for a raise, but they 
keep putting me off. How can a man live on $40 a month?” 

“TIT can not answer that,” frankly said Chairman Mayer, of the sub- 
committee. 

There was just a line or two from a widow classed as an “* 
laborer ’’ in the Department of Agriculture. She wrote that 
band died of consumption. He left three sickly children. She 
to support them on $30 a month. Her “ salary” once was $40 
but she was reduced last July. 

WANTED TO KNOW 

An uncle wrote asking: 

“Is my nephew a sinner or a martyr?” 

A number of years ago, he said, his nephew came to Washington and 
obtained a $2-a-day job. Childrea came, and the family began to run 
into debt. The “loan sharks” fastened upon the husband and father 
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and harassed him more and more as he went more deeply into their 
clutches. Even a raise in salary did not extricate him. He took to 
drink, deserted his family and became a wanderer on the streets, a 
“bum” in the parlance of those who travel the highways. Now he 
thinks he can come back, but his uncle says: 

“He is the logical victim of a system of compensation handed out by 
the United States Government.” 

Pleading that the committee will not make public her name, “ be- 
cause my husband might lose his job,’ which pays $40 a month, a 
wife wrote, among other things: 

‘We have meat on Sunday. We have fire only in the kitchen stove. 
When my boy asks me why I will not heat up the bedroom I have_to 
tell him we haven't any coal. We never get a street car ride. My 
little boy has one suit, which he wears to school and everywhere else, 


TRYING TO FEED FAMILY OF EIGHT ON $70. 


“If you consider us a part of the Government, why not give us the 
opportunity to be a respectable part?" asked J. M. Black, who wrote 
that he is endeavoring to provide for a family of eight on $70 a ‘month. 

‘4. messenger in the War Department, recently stationed with the 
troops on the Mexican border, writes from Douglas, Ariz. : 

I have been for 15 years a messenger at $60 a month. After going 
through the mill of writing your life history for the examination papers, 
after waiting for years for an appointment, after swearing allegiance to 
the United States Government on a half-dozen formidable documents, 
am. after being then placed on probation for six months, it is certainly 
a brilliant achievement to “land” a messenger job paying the princely 
sa‘ary of $60 per month. A brainless Mexican peon can make more 
than that here on the border around a smelter or mine.”’ 

Fourteen watchmen in the Treasury Department compiled a statement 
of their average living expense. and eliminating clothes, amusements, 
houseLold furnishings, and doctors’ bills, estimated from actual experl- 
ence that it requires an average of $52.50 per month for family to exist. 
Some of these watchmen Lave served, it was stated, at $720 a year for 
more tLan 20 years. They get 30 days annual leave, but only 10 days 
sick leave, and no holiday allowances. 

Another communication was signed by 19 employees of the Marine 
Hospital Service at Baltimore. Their salaries range from $300 to $720 
per annum, witc only one man receiving the higher figure. 

Outdoor workme. under the office of the Public Buildings and Grounds, 
in this city, revealed that they are paid $1.60 per day, but they lose 
“rainy days.” Clear weather means low pay; rainy spells mean re- 
duced wages or none at all. 

Thirty-eight park watchmen under the same office get $840 a year. 
They are quasi policemen, but they have no police fund. Joseph E. 
Showhan, who filed the petition, shows that many of these park em- 
ployees are supporting large families. 

Still farther down the wage scale was J. A. Collins, laborer, in the 
Library of Congress, one of the most magnificent and costly buildings 
in the world. He struggles along on $450 a year and says: “ Some- 
times we suffer for the necessities of life.”’ 

*T can not let go of this $720 job because I am too old to get work 
elsewhere,” is the brief but touching statement of a Department of 
Interior employee. 

Miss Lula V. Larris, chairman of the committee representing the 
examiners of the numbering division, Bureau of Printing and Engray- 
ing, called attention to the fact that these examiners, doing a highly 
important work, receive $700 a year. 

Sixty men in the rag-laundry division of the bureau receive $1.84 a 
day and are sometimes furloughed without pay, according to a petition 
filed with the House committee. 

“IT want to marry, but I haven't the courage to get married on $60 
a month,’ wrote another employee of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing ‘“ Many of us come from small towns, and until we get to 
Washington we don’t know how little you can do on what the Govern- 
ment pays.” 

Louise C. Neavitt, writing in behalf of the girls in the Government 
Printing Office, who receive $1.75 a day, but who are given a “ promo- 
tion” of 10 cents per day aftcr seven years’ service, says: 

‘I know a widow supporting herself and three children on $1.75 a 
day. She gets up at 5 in the morning and goes to bed about 11 at 
night. She isn’t a grouchy mother, either. If she can smile on this 
wage, what would she do were she to receive $3 a day?” 

From the workmen at the Animal Industry Farm at Beltsville, Md., 
came a plea for the Nolan bill. They receive $40 a month. 

George L. Cain, president of the National League of Government 
Employees, who lives at Lynn, Mass., testified in favor of the bill, 
declaring that: 

“In the State penitentiary at Stillwater, Minn., there are convicts 
who are able to make monthly as much or more than some Government 
employees are earning. More than $80,000 was paid out to convicts in 
that penitentiary last year.” 


NO CHRISTMAS GIFTS FROM UNCLE SAM, 


Lut there are no Yuletide gifts to the employees of the United 
States,” he said, “ neither do they have a pension system.” 

Officials of a number of associations formed by classified service em- 
ployees were before the committee. Thomas IT. Flaherty, secretary- 
treasurer of the National Federation of Postal Clerks, said that the 
glowing circulars about the civil service sent out by some correspond- 
ence schools are responsible for the influx to Washington of many men 
and women who think there is a career in the Government service. 

The customhouse guards at the port of New York receive $840; the 
Woman Binders’ Union of the Government Printing Office (the binders 
receive $2.20 a day); the unskilled laborers of the Internal-Revenue 
Bureau, who get $660 a year; laborers and custodians of the Baltimore 
customhouse, receiving from $300 to $720 a year; and many other 
underpaid employees, drawn from every branch of the great Government 
establishment, were represented before the committee. 

No story told was of hope and contentment. Want, discouragement, 
disillusionment, heartaches, the fight against odds constituted the key- 
notes of this congressional hearing on the parsimony of a great Govern- 
ment and the penalties inflicted by such a policy on thousands of helpless 
and apparently forsaken employees. 


Now, a great many of these salaries have never been reclassi- 
fied or revised since 1854. Most of the custodian force, which 
comprises the watchmen, the firemen, the elevator men, and 
other employees in the Government service throughout the coun- 
try that take care of the public buildings, have had no revision 
of their salaries since 1854. The only advance that has been 
made and the only advance that could be made without a general 


| 
| 


|} a year. 


bill of this kind has been made with the annual increase of $120 
That is the only consideration these men have ever got 
since 1854. That applies to thousands here in the city, in the 
District of Columbia, and a great many more in every part of 
the United States. 

There has been consideration given to those that are taken 
care of under lump sums in the District appropriation bill and 
other bills here in the District. A few years ago we were pay- 
ing $1.50 and $1.75 to common labor employed by the District 
Commissioners. Now they receive from the District Commis- 
sioners a minimum of $3.25 a day, plus the $120 a year increase, 
or $10 a month, which makes their minimum pay $3.65 per day 
here in the District. It is impossible to get the kind of labor you 
need for this sort of work unless you pay this money. They 
need to live. The struggle is terrific, and it is up to Congress 
now to do something permanent. 

Now, some people question the wisdom of legislating for a 
minimum rate of pay. Each and every one of the executive de- 
partments engaged in mechanical work or in contracting for 
war work has come to the conclusion that it is better to have 
a set minimum and hew close to that line than to have half a 
dozen methods of payment and have a number of departments 
bidding against one another, which creates a continual labor 
turnover at a great cost to the Government. In lieu of that 
they have established a minimum rate and recommend that it be 
made general throughout the country, so that the Shipping 
Board and the War Department and the Navy Department and 
other departments will not be competing against one another 
for men, thereby increasing the cost to the Government and 
having this continual labor turnover, which means nothing but 
loss of production and greater financial outlay. The Govern- 
ment itself is working out the policy now of a universal wage 
rate for all of its employees in the mechanical establishments 
and all of the employees of those they contract with. The War 
Labor Policy Board, representing all the departments, is now 
engaged on that work. “So is the wage-adjustment board of the 
Shipping Board. So is the Railroad Wage Commission. 

The President recently held up a revision of the wages in the 
shipyards by the Wage Adjustment Board on the theory that it 
was a poor policy for the Government of the United States to 
pay one wage to a machinist and a boiler maker in the shipyard 
and a different wage to the machinist and boiler maker on the 
railroads or in other war industries. He has called all of the 
representatives of these different wage-adjustment boards in 
the various executive departments together for one specific 
purpose, and that is to fix a minimum wage in all of our Govern- 
ment activities that these various wage boards have to do with, 
You can eall it a minimum wage or a maximum wage, but it is 
a standard wage to be applied to all industry in this country, 
and so far as possible it is the expectation that those engaged 
in other industries outside of the essentials will follow in line 
and adopt it, so that there will not be any turn over of labor in 
this country, due to war conditions or thereafter. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN, Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am interested in the gentleman’s state- 
ment. Did I understand him correctly as to the board of depart- 
ment officials who were seeking to revise the schedule of pay of 
those in the departments when I understood that those are in 
the mechanical departments of the Government ? 

Mr. NOLAN. I am referring to these boards connected 
ihe arsenals and the navy yards. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I thought the gentleman said—maybe IT did 
not catch him correctly—that there was a board in existenc 
to revise the pay of all the department employees. 

Mr. NOLAN. No. The wage adjustment award itomati- 
cally put into effect in the Navy Department and in the arsenals, 
because the character of work in the shipyards is similar to that 
in the navy yards and arsenals. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No one who is acquainted with the condi- 
tions prevailing in the departments here and in the Government 
service generally fails to recognize the need, the pressing need, 
ef some revision of salaries, because those salaries have been in 
existence on the present scale for years and years. 

Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON, 
ployees also? 

Mr. NOLAN. No; that is not my understanding. This bil! 
course, was drawn before we took over the railroads. 

Mr. STEVENSON. This covers all persons employed by the 
United States or the government of the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. While the United States is operating the 
railroads, this bill without excluding language would cover then. 
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Mr. NOLAN. It would apply generally. I think the 
ployees on the railroads render a very important service. 

Mr. STEVENSON, But there are very many subsidiary em- 
ployees about the stations who are employed on very minor du- 
ties, where it would be a tremendous hardship to the railroads 
to require them to pay $90 a month for that service. 


em- 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. So far as railroad employees are concerned, 
they would be excepted under this law by the provision which 


requires that they should be two years in the employ of the 
Government, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit a question 
there? 

Mr. NOLAN, Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a moot question whether the railroad 


employees are employees of the Government. That is a rather 
question. The Committee on Appropriations excepted 
from the $120 horizontal raise the railroad employees because 
it was believed they were outside the realm of strictly Govern- 
ment employees. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question, for information strictly? 

Mr. NOLAN, Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. In the present conduct of the Post Office ap- 
propriation bill they reclassified all the postal employees, mak- 
ing tif compensation of the first class $1,000 a year. As I under- 
stood it, that met absolutely all the demands of the postal em- 
ployees, and the only thing they further ask is that we make 
that a permanent reclassification. As I understand your bill, 
those of class 1 will be automatically advanced to $1,080? 

Mr. NOLAN. As I understand it, those in the Postal Service 
referred to are those in the first year. 

Mr. BLACK, Oh, no. That is first-class substitutes. They 
may serve a part of a year or a part of a month, while as 
substitutes they would not serve the whole year. The first year 
of the appointment they will be in class 1, 

Mr. NOLAN. They must be in the service two years. 


‘ lose 


Mr. BLACK. They are in the Government employ as substi- 
tutes - 
Mr. NOLAN. It says they must be continuously employed. 


Mr. BLACK. Probably that would exclude the first class, 

Mr. NOLAN. And they must have reached the age of 20 years. 
I think they would have to be, under the provisions of this bill, 
two years in the Postal Service. 

Mr. BLACK. What I was anxious to avoid was a new 
fication for postal employees, and there would have to be 
the two-year proposition would exclude them. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What was the reason for putting in the 
limitation that they must be employees who have been in the 
service two years? 

Mr. NOLAN. That was a committee amendment put in in the 
Sixty-fourth Congress. There are a great Many messengers who 
go into the Government service at the age of 14 to 16 years. The 
idea was, generally speaking, that this bill should apply to those 
who go into the permanent civil service at 18, and they ought to 
be in the service two years before being entitled to the higher 
compensation; that during the two years they should be em- 
ployed at the entrance salary and not paid the higher rate, and 
so that limitation was put in. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is a satisfactory explanation. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. I will. 

Mr. ROSE. I want a little information. I am not familiar 
with the methods of employment of those who do janitor service 
in and about the public buildings. Since I have been occupying 
an oflice in the House Office Building I have been observing 
those who perform such service. I have ascertained that they 
received the enormous wage of 25 cents an heur, beginning in 
the morning at 6 o’clock, and are required to pay their street car 
fare to and from their homes. I am interested to know whether 
this bill would provide an increase of salary for them? 

Mr. NOLAN. The minimum is 374 cents for one hour of work 
for those who perform less than the regular day’s service. 

Mr. ROSE. I was interested in knowing whether they come 
under the provisions of this bill. 


classi- 
unless 


Mr. NOLAN. Yes; the charwomen do, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. I will yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 
Mr. MONTAGUE, I notice in the report one of the chief con- 


siderations is to provide a wage sufficjent to enable parents to 
bring up their children in a deeent and healthful condition of 
mind and body. With that in view, may I ask if the bill makes 
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any discriminatory wage to people—to single persons or to 
married persons? 

Mr. NOLAN. It does not. I will say that that is a question 
which, to my knowledge, has at various times been raised. 
Nobody has successfully worked out a method where it could 
be applied equitably and justly, due to the fact that you are 
exacting the same sort of service from single and married men, 
or from men with or without dependents and from women with 
or without dependents. The idea is if you can not give each 
and every individual who performs the same service the same 
consideration, as far as conditions and wages are concerned, 
it is linble to disturb rather than benefit. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Could not you work out some such plan 
as the allotment to the soldiers of this war—a certain wage 
and so much additional for each child and the wife? 

Mr. NOLAN. It might be worked out on that basis, I will 
say to my friend from Virginia, but we thought if we established 
a ininimum it would be sufficient. Take the soldiers, for in- 
stance. We start out on the theory of $30 a month for the 
private and 20 per cent additional for foreign service. Then 
they take the family and work out the allotments. We worked 
it out at $90 a month, or $3 a day, believing that that is as little 
as any individual could get along with, and certainly not any 
teo much for a man with a family. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The result of the gentleman’s answer, 
then, is that it is impracticable to work out a uniform scheme 
making a just discrimination. 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes; as far as I know no business, industrial 
or commercial institution in this country has ever tried it suc- 
cessfully, and I am sure if they could work it out advan- 
tageously it would have grown instead of diminished. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Another question. In reading the report 
the chief consideration for the wage is the great increase in 
the cost of living due to the abnormal conditions under which 
we are now living? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. This was worked out before the war 
and conditions have become more abnormal since that time. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Would it not be wise to consider whether 
or not we should in an abnormal period fix a rate of wages for 
a normal period. Would it not be better to confine it to the 
existance of the war and then say when the war is over—— 

Mr. NOLAN. The bill was introduced in 1913, prior to the 
war, when the cost of living was going up gradually, and it has 
become abnormal since that time. Let me refer to the state- 
ment of the gentleman from North Carolina in his presentation 
of the revenue bill before the House und leave it to the judg- 
ment of the House as to when we are going to get back to 
normal conditions. As I understood the gentleman from North 
Carolina, his prophecy was that even after the war is over, 
even after demobilization takes place, the expenditures of this 
Government would be somewhere near three or four billion 
dollars annually as compared with a billion before we entered 
the war. 

Now, I do not profess to be a student of economics, espe- 
cially the higher economics, and I just want to comment upon 
a certain statement which he made. He predicted this country 
would see 50-cent corn, T0-cent wheat, and 10-cent cotton, prac- 
tically putting us down where we were in the nineties in this 
country. Now, I leave it to your judgment how are we going 
to raise three or four million dollars after this war is over 
on 50-cent corn, 70-cent wheat, and 10-cent cotton? I spoke to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcentn] a while ago, 
instead of looking at the report, and found out that five and 
one-half billion dollars out of this $8,000,000,000 revenue bill 
is being raised from excess-profits and income taxes. It leaves 
two and one-half billion dollars to be raised from internal-reve- 
nue taxes and every other method of taxation the committee 
could think of. Now, prior to our entrance into the war our 
annual receipts from income taxes were something like $80,- 
000,000 a year, which means we have got to carry on these 
excess-profits taxes and income taxes or some other form of 
taxation or else we cun not get enough money to run this Gov- 
ernment. You can not do it on 50-cent corn, or T0-cent wheat 
or 1)-cent cotton. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The price of cotton is fixed abroad. 

Mr. NOLAN. Cotton is a staple and the price is a world price. 
All prices of staples are world prices. You have to have reve- 
nue-—— 

Mr. MONTAGUE. 
to reduce taxation? 

Mr. NOLAN. You have got to have high prices to produce 
your revenue. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. 


If we spend all we receive, where are we 


Just a suggestion on this line. If we in- 


crease the civil pay roll of all officers, how does it make high 
prices for the products sold in this country? 
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Mr. NOLAN. I do not say the inereased pay rolls do if. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Salary or wage? 

Mr. NOLAN. I say you have got tov have high prices to get 
great revenues. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Can we legislate high prices? 

Mr. NOLAN. No. Take, for instance, your revenue bill. You 
start here and say you have to have so much money, and you 
fix the expenses of the Government, so much money for bonds, 
interest, and redemption, or else we will have to repudiate our 
bonded indebtedness, and we are not going to do that as a Nation. 
Now, to get that we have to levy taxes; you have got to levy 
taxes on industry, on commodities; you have got to levy taxes 
on incomes and excess profits, and for the Government to tax 
these profits and incomes business and industry must get high 
prices, which means high living costs. We are never going to 
go back, with three or four billion dollars fixed expenditures 
in this country, to 50-cent corn or 70-cent wheat or 10-cent cotton, 
and I hope the time will never come when we go back to those 
prices, because nobody can live on the farm and produce things 
at that price. So I say you are going to have, compared with 
prewar conditions in this country, abnormal conditions with 
regard to prices, and when prices are high wages must be high 
accordingly, and the prosperity of the country demand you give 
the people consideration. We should be in industry fair to the 
workers as regards hours, wages, and working conditions, and 
the Government of the United States should be the first to set 
the example for the private employer to follow. To bear out 
the statement regarding abnormal prices that these underpaid 
employees here and elsewhere are called upon to meet, I insert 
a table compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor: 

AvGcusT 29, 1918. 

The Department of Labor authorizes the following: 

Below is shown what the same food that cost $1 in July, 1918, cost 
one month ago, one year ago, and five years ago in Washington, Balti- 
more, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and San Francisco: 


| July, June, July | July, 

| 1918. 1918. 1917. 1913 
nim eS ratte all eeabie the led 

| | 
Washington....... nce paead veakerwe ode | = $1.00 $0.98} $0.92] $0. 54 
Baltimore......... ancl tattrcentee: 1.00 98 | 83 | 54 
Philade'phia........ i dik i eeeeRotans AM 1.00 97 | 8 57 
Rg a ee ee hee ee 1.00 .98 - 86 | - 59 
EER bien wier dnd stx'ecunnneodenns 1.00 97 | .90 - 58 
Pe ETI ioe ice Sdn ek tae daseetecede 1.00 | .98 | . 82 | . 63 

| | 


The next table shows what food that cost $1 in July, 1913, cost in 
July, 1918: 





July, July 

1913. 1918, 
Washington......... bia 2 a ail cop eetelen kaon Mi eaita SO ae $1.00 $1. 85 
INOS Sie ot. od pon cuced ee kee bot ie deuieantuiddacdees 1.00 1. 84 
ERT wads. cucskschs dct ss eekch codebase ib ae 1. Of 1.77 
ae 5 ELE tia Gieiscs wack ders te Milan lida ele Ata le 1. 00 1. 68 
GR sch satis ten adoky 4 oaianidanh soc Cadet ae en abated 1.00 1.69 
San Francisco......... bined wala iss Con tdgnsdcewacdcbubeteduadun 1.00 1, 58 


Summarizing the figures, the purchasing power of $1 in July, 1918, 
as compared with July, 1913, five years previous, had shrunk to 54 
cents in Washington and Baltimore, 57 cents in Philadelphia, 59 cents 
in New York and Chicago, and 63 cents in San Francisco. 

Stating this in another way, the increase in the cost of food during 
the five-year period was 85 per cent in Washington, 84 per cent in Baltt- 
more, 7¢ per cent in Philadelphia, 68 = cent in New York, 69 per 
cent in Chicago, and 58 per cent in San Francisco. 

In the one-year period from July, 1917, to July, 1918, food advanced 
22 per cent in San Francisco, 21 per cent in Washington and Philadel- 
phia, 20 per cent in Baltimore, 17 per cent in New York, and 11 per 
cent in Chicago. 

I just want to call attention to this. There must be some 
justification for legislation of this kind and there ought to be 
some well-founded principles in asking for it. Now, the ten- 
dency of the time is to fix a living wage, and in fixing that they 
generally fix a minimum wage. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield for a question right 
there? 

Mr. NOLAN. I will. 

Mr. BLACK. ‘There is a provision in your bill that says it 
shall apply to those who work by the month or year and they 
should put in a full day’s work. Now, I want to know what a 
full day’s work is; how many hours? 

Mr. NOLAN. A full day’s work in the District of Columbia, 
generally speaking, is understood to be seven hours. Through- 
out the country it is an eight-hour day. Now, most of the cus- 
todian force and those in public buildings work are on a 30-days 
basis with two weeks off a year. They do not get Sundays or 
holidays off and their pay is fixed by the month. 
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Mr. BLACK. Now, charwomen, for instance, who have charge 
of a building, are they rated as monthly or annual employees? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes; if they work four hours a day they get 
$1.50 for the four hours. 

Mr. BLACK. Are they paid now by the hour? 

Mr. NOLAN. Some are paid by the month; a short while ago 
some received as low as $240 per annum. 

Mr. BLACK. If they are paid by the month they would not 
get this $3, or $1,080 per annum. 

Mr. NOLAN. No; not under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. BLACK. I want to know why they do not get the $1,080, 

Mr. NOLAN. If they perform a full day’s service, they do. 

Mr. BLACK. That is what I had in mind, and I propose to 
offer an amendment when we get to it that defines what a full 
day is, which is eight hours, 

Mr. NOLAN. Of course, in the District here we have had 
quite a controversy over that, and the President vetoed a bill 
which carried an eight-hour provision—not less than eight hours 
a day—but the general order of employees here work seven 
hours a day. I think in the mechanical departments they work 
eight hours. 

Mr, BLACK. Does the gentleman think we ought to include 
any employees who work less than seven hours, we will say, to 
get this $1,080? 

Mr. NOLAN. No; a person employed monthly or on an an- 
nual-salary basis, who is required to perform less than a 
full day’s service, shall receive compensation at the rate of not 
less than 374 cents an hour. 

Mr. BLACK. I would really like to see this definite and 
clear. 

Mr. NOLAN. Iam not a lawyer, but the lawyers on the com- 
mittee feel that covers the ease thoroughly. We went over that, 
as we wanted it to be clear on that particular point, so there 
would not be any opportunity for contention, and they get the 
benefit of the 374 cents an hour if they perform less than a full 
day’s service, 

Mr. BLACK. But if they work here by the month they do not 
give any amount of time and, whether they work one or two 
hours, they get $480 if I am correct. 

Mr. NOLAN. I can not tell you just exactly the system in 
vogue here for keeping time, but I presume there is some system. 
In the House Office Building, when the charwomen come over 
there, they come at a certain time in the morning and they 
finish at a certain time before we arrive. And in the evening 
it is the same; they have a head charwoman, who keeps.tab 
on them. And it would be a very poor system if they did not 
have some check on them. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr, NOLAN. TI yield. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman explain fully, so that our 
people out in the country will understand it, why seven hours 
constitutes a full day’s labor in the District of Columbia and 
eight hours elsewhere? I am not saying this in the way of 
criticism, but, as a matter of explanation to about 100,000,000 
people, I think that distinction ought to be made clear. 

Mr. NOLAN, I will say to my friend from Nebraska that I 
was opposed to the so-called Borland rider, and. I thought we 
discussed that for hours and days here. It was eventually 
passed and sent to the President, and was vetoed, the reason 
being given that a change of conditions was not thought de 
sirable; that these people had been brought into the service 
curing the last 20 years, with the understanding, advertised by 
the Civil Service Commission, that seven hours constituted a 
day’s labor in the District of Columbia, and if they changed the 
conditions now it was a violation on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment of its contract. He elaborated on that, and more so 
than I could, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. SLOAN. More than you could, or probably would. 

Mr. NOLAN. Iam trying to get now what you might call—~ 

Mr. SLOAN. ‘Trying to establish by authority what you 
would not affirm on your own responsibility. 

Mr. NOLAN. Iam trying to establish by law something that 
will benefit the under dog. 

Mr. SLOAN. One would be a little more “under” than the 
other in this case; those outside of the District a little mere 
“ under.” 

Mr. NOLAN. That can be corrected, and it has been at- 
tempted to correct it by legislation, which failed. I am now 
trying to establish a living wage, 2 minimum wage. 

Mr. SLOAN. Do you think that a seven-hour basis in the 
District of Columbia is proper while it is eight hours a day in 
your glorious State of California? 

Mr. NOLAN. Well, I will say to the gentleman, that is a 
long story, and I would like to have time to discuss it, and I 
can not discuss it in connection with this bill. 
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Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. NOLAN I vield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON, I notice the exception is that the provisions 
of this bill shall apply only to those persons who have been in 
the employ of the Government of the United States or in the 
employ of the Government of the District of Columbia for the 
period of the past two years. I think “the past two years” 
oucht to be stricken out and also “ who shall have attained the 
age of 20 years 

Now, there is another provision here that it shall not anply 
to postinusters. Well, there are about 40,000 fourth-class post- 
lInasters, 

Mr. NOLAN. 1 will take the last one. The statement was 
mimade to our committee that a great many of the fourth-class 
postmasters have some little business in connection with their 
postimastership, and that the postmastership does not take all 
of their time. Now, we figured, as the gentleman from 
‘Texas here stated, that the question of postmasters is entirely a 
matter that ought to be taken care of elsewhere. Inasmuch as 
there was a Classification bill here before the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, that committee would give these 
postmasters consideration. 

Mr. CANNON. To which I agree. But you say “ post- 
masters. Now, the fourth-class postmasters, I think, have the 
power to appoint deputies in the service of the United States, 
und a deputy would be entitled to more pay than a fourth-class 
postiiaster, 

Mr. NOLAN, If he put in the full hours’ service in the Postal 
Service he probably would get 373 cents an hour for each hour 
he worked, 

Mr. CANNON, And there is the power in 40,000 postmasters, 
each one of them, to have a deputy, and some of them two. 

Mr. NOLAN. I think the administration would see that postal 
revenues were not used for this purpose, 

Mr. CANNON. If you make it to apply to postmasters it 
ought to apply to deputy postmasters. Do you not think so? 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will yield, I will say that 
fourth-elass postmasters have no deputies and have no power to 
appoint them. 

Mr. CANNON. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. If he has not, 
then the law has been changed. 

Mr. MADDEN. Third-class postmasters have, but fourth- 
class postmasters have not. 

Mr. CANNON. If a fourth-class postmaster is sick for a 
month there is an official there, and he is a deputy, and made 
such by the postmaster. 

Mr. NOLAN. ‘The reason the two-year limitation was put 
in by the committee was because of the fact that a good many 
of the employees are below the age of 18 years—-messengers and 
the like of that—and they felt that inasmuch as this was per- 
Inanent law it was intended to benefit those who had been in the 
employ of the United States for at least two years. 

Mr. CANNON. Do the House employees and the Senate em- 
ployees come under the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. NOLAN. If they are employees of the United States, I 
think they would. 

Mr. CANNON. In one sense they are employees of the 
United States. They are employees of Congress. They are not 
in the civil service. 

Mr. NOLAN. It says any person employed by the United 
States or by the Government of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well. I think it does not apply to the 
employees of the House and Senate. 

Mr. NOLAN. I would not be able to give my friend a legal 
opinion on that. I do not know how that has been generally 
applied. I know they applied the $120 a year annual increase 
to the House employees. 

Now, on the question of a minimum wage, there have been 
many decisions of the War Labor Board, who are conducting 
hearings regarding industry throughout this country, wherein 
they fix the wages, under a general proposition, at 45 cents an 
hour, or $3.60 for an eight-hour day. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that all of 
the time under the control of the gentleman was used by him. 

Mr. NOLAN. I did not want to take all the hour. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have been using 15 minutes of the 
gentleman’s time. 

Mr. NOLAN. I would like to take 15 minutes of the hour 
that has not been used on the other side. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman will 
proceed for 15 minutes. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. NOLAN. Let me develop this minimum proposition first. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I just wanted to ask this question: About 
how many employees would this bill affect? In other words, 
how many regular employees of the Government of the United 
States are there who now receive less than $3 a day? I did 
not have time to look over the report carefully. I glanced over 
it hurriedly, and I do not find it. 

Mr. NOLAN. It is in the recapitulation of the total estimates, 
That is on page 15 of the report. After the bill was reported 
and I was commissioned to make the report, in May, 1916, I 


| got from each and every executive department and independent 


establishment of the Government—and the originals are on the 
table here—a statement of the number of employees benefited 
and the cost. You will find that it shows that at that time, in 
1916, there were 66,000 employees of the Government of the 
United States and the District of Columbia that would benefit 
by this bill, and so far as we can possibly estimate—although 
the War Department at that time stated that their figures were 
high rather than low, because we have since then excluded the 
Philippines and insular possessions—it would amount to some- 
where from twenty-two to twenty-four millions, all told, the first 
year. Since then you have given to all of these employees $120 
a year increase, which amounts to over $7,000,000. My informa- 
tion is that there are few employees coming into the Government 
service now who receive less than $3 a day. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then there would not be a great increase? 

Mr. NOLAN. It is figured that between fifteen and sixteen 
million dollars would be the cost of this bill the first year. 

Now, I want to call your attention to the annual report of the 
United States Steel Corporation for the fiscal year ended De- 
cember 31, 1917. On page 26 of that report, under the subhead- 
ing of “ Employees and pay roll,” it tells the average number 
of employees in the service of all companies in 1917, in com- 
parison with 1916. The total number of employees in 1916 was 
252,668. The total number of employees in 1917 was 268,058, 
The total salaries and wages paid in 1916 was $253,385,502; 
in 1917 it was $347,370,400. The average salary or wage per 
employee per day of employees, exclusive of general administra- 
tion and selling force—and I call your attention to that; that 
is the reason I am quoting these figures—the average of all 
salaries exclusive of general administration and selling force, 
which are the highest salaried employees of the Steel Trust, in 
1916 was $3.29, and for 1917 the average of those employees 
was $4.10. 

Now, they give the average of the total force, including the 
administrative force, as $3.36 for 1916 and $4.16 for 1917. 

You might say that that is no indication of what they are 
paying for the minimum wage, but their present minimum wage, 
or the minimum wage in the early part of this year, may be 
gathered from a newspaper article concerning wages paid by 
the United States Steel Corporation, which employs some 
200,000, This article says that they pay their day laborers $3.80 
per day, compared to $2 per day paid in 1915. That is almost 
double what common labor received in 1915. Since this article 
was published they have advanced wages by 20 per cent, and 
the pay is now something over $4 a day. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. NORTON. This is proposed to be permanent law? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. And it will hold good after the war is over, 
when wages will decrease very materially? 

Mr. NOLAN. Was the gentleman here when I made my state- 
ment about that? 

Mr. NORTON. No. 

Mr. NOLAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, 
KitcHIN ] the other day, in discussing the revenue bill, when he 
presented it to the House, stated he figured that the annual 
expenditures of this Government after the war would be some- 
thing like $4,000,000,000, and that our excess-profits taxes and 
income-tax sections are expected to yield $5,500,000,000. He 
said we would then get back to 70-cent wheat and 50-cent corn, 
and. lower prices for other commodities, and I stated that I 
would like to know how any student of economics would get 
$4,000,000,000 from such prices as those. People have got to 
have money to purchase the staples of life, at least, and those 
staples are going to be high, because manufactured articles will 
be high, and the reflex from staple articles and manufactured 
articles goes right down the line into everything that goes into 
the cost of living. So that I do not think we wil! ever get back 
in this country to the time when we are going to get down to 
low wages. Even the farmers will have to pay considerably 
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above what they paid for prewar labor, and almost as much as 
they pay now, if we are going to raise this sort of revenue. 

Mr. NORTON. I trust that after the war those who are en- 
gaged in productive occupations will receive more than they 
ever received before. 

I want to call the gentleman’s attention to this: Has he taken 
into consideration the fact that this permanent law will affect 
all Government employees, and contract work on river and har- 
bor improvements, where labor employed by private concerns is 
not receiving as high a minimum wage as this? 

Mr. NOLAN. I will state to the gentleman that I do not 
know of any instance in any section of this country where for 
some years past you could go and get a man for much less than 
$3 a day. To give an illustration, here is what is going on in 
the District of Columbia. I have marked a few items in last 
night's Washington Times.. The Washington Railway & Elec- 
tric Co. wants men, beginning at 48 cents an hour for the first 
three months, 46 cents an hour for the next nine months, and 48 
cents per hour thereafter, making an eight-hour day about $4. 
The same rate of pay for the employees of the Capital Traction 
Co., and they can not get men. They have let down the bars in 
every direction, employing men as old as 50 years. Going over 
here you find a driver offered $18 a week for a horse and wagon. 
Another place, labor for warehouse work $4.18, apply at the 
American Railway & Express Co. Labor on a theater building, 
40 cents per hour. Here is another, $19 a week, time and a haif 
for Sundays and holidays—Corby Co. Here is one instance 
where they want colored dishwashers, $60 a month; good treat- 
ment; no Sunday work. 

If we are going to have—and I am satisfied we are—high prices, 
this is not based on abnormal conditions. It will be a fair rate, 
a living wage for Government employees after the war. 

I want to call the attention of the House that after the war 
is over we are going to give a preferential status, as we should, 
to the soldiers fighting our battles in France, and their depend- 
ents; and if I had my way I would let down the bars of the 
civil service and give the men absolute preference. I want to 
see the man that has lost an arm or a leg and is a cripple get 
these watchmen’s positions, messengers, and such positions as 
they can fill, and see that they get a living wage. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. That is a worthy sentiment on the part of the 
gentleman. ’ 

Mr. NOLAN. TI know that the gentleman agrees with me. 

Mr. NORTON, Entirely. But is the gentleman in favor of 
paying relatively more to Government employees than is paid 
to men who are doing private work in private occupations for 
the same kind of work? 

Mr. NOLAN. Under the competitive system wages are largely 
determined according to circumstanees. Whether we like it or 
not, the law of supply and demand works in abnormal and 
normal times, whether abnormally good or abnormally bad. 
Whether organization takes place or not it is bound to have an 
influence, I do not want to see the Government of the United 
States go below the standard, and I think the rate they ought to 
stand up to is the rate in this bill, and give every man a chance 
to make a living and a fair chance to bring up his family in a 
decent and a healthful manner. If this will have an effect on 
the private employer to pay a living wage it will be of great 
benefit. 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman would not want $2 paid in 
private life and compel those people who ean not get more than 
$2 2 day to help pay the taxes to pay the employees $3 a day. 

Mr. NOLAN. I want to see these men which you say can not 
make any more—i say a man is worthy of his hire, and I hope 
the time will never come when a contractor will attempt to pay 
less than the social conditions require to give a man and a 
woman a proper chance to educate their families and take care 
of them honestly and decently. If that is so, we will have a 
better citizenship, and that is the principle that underlies this 
minimum-wage bill. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. 

Mr. NOLAN. 
lina. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. In speaking of preference that should be 
made in behalf of the soldiers when they return, I was struck 
with the allusion to the military branch of the Government here, 
in which you provide that this act shall net apply to the military 
service, 

Mr. NOLAN. 
pay that is provided for the Military Establishment, because it 
would raise automatically the pay of the enlisted man in the 
service, 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I will yield to the gentleman from South Caro- 
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Mr. RAGSDALE. The gentleman does not say that. It says 
that the provisions of “ this act shall not apply to persons en- 
listed in the military branches of the Government, nor to per- 


| sons receiving quarters and subsistence in addition to their com 


pensation.” You make two classes, first the military branch and 
then you discriminate by making another class those receiving 
quarters and subsistence. 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes; this is for those who receive pay and 
receive no subsistence, clothing, or quarters. I submitted the 
bill to the War Department and made certain exceptions as to 
the Philippine Islands, and it was those who receive nothing 
else from the Government but the monthly or day pay. That is 
the only reason for discriminatory classes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Does the gentleman think it is right for 
the Government to come in here and except the service of the 
military branch of the Government at this time, and then write 
a law that is discriminatory against them upon the advice and 
approval of anybody? 

Mr. NOLAN. The gentleman mistakes the purpose of this bill. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I am not talking about the purpose, I am 
talking about the result of it. Here are men getting $30 or $40 
a month working in this branch of the Government, and at the 
same time other men under similar conditions get $90 a month. 

Mr. NOLAN. It is understood, at least a year or two ago, 
from those conversant with the facts, the chairman of the Mill- 
tary Affairs Committee, that the cost—subsistence, quarters, 
rations, clothes, and so forth—was about $1,200. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. But the gentleman has not applied it in 
here to those who get that, because he makes two classes of 
people: First, those who are enlisted in the military branch of 
the Government only—that makes another class—and persons 
receiving quarters and subsistence. 

Mr. NOLAN. Exactly the point I wanted to make. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, and I will reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
to answer a question? 

Mr. NOLAN. I will take five more minutes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Ido not know whether the gentleman has 
covered this question, because I was not in the room all the time, 
but I would like to know how broad the term is, “ any person 
employed in the Government.” Will it inelude, for instance, 
railroad service, telegraph and telephone service, including tele- 
graph girls and messenger boys? 

Mr. NOLAN. Who have reached the age of 20 and been em- 
ployed by the Government two years after they are employees 
of the Government of the United States. I am not a lawyer and 
I could not give a legal epinion on it. When this bill was writ- 
ten we had not taken over the railroad or the telephone service 
of the country, and of course that was not the idea; but if they 
are in the employ of the Government and have been employed 
bv the Government for two years - 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think it is a safe guess that the rail- 
roads and telegraphs and telephones will be under the control 
of the United States for two years after the war. 

Mr. NOLAN. If they are employees and are in our service two 
years—that is, continuously—and have reached the age of 20 
years, then they would receive the benefits of this bill. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Alabaina. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. A moment ago the gentleman made the 
statement about the wages paid by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. I want to call attention to the fact that the Steel Cor- 
poration has a subsidiary in my district which employs perhaps 
20,000 men in that district, and they are paying their coal miners 
less than $4 a day, and their common labor, of course, is much 
below that. 

Mr. NOLAN, I said $3.80. I do not know as to coal miners. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Whoare Of course, 
the miners who work upon the tonnage basis, some get more and 
some get less, according to what they do, but those who are 
working en the day basis get as low as—I do not remember the 
figure, but I think it was 53.84 per day, and the seale ran down 
from that to something about $2.50 a day. I do not eall atten- 
tion to this for the purpose of refuting any arguments the gentle- 
man makes, but to expose that method that the Steel Corporation 
is guilty of at this time. 

Mr. NOLAN. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I wanted to ask the gentle- 
man why he provides here that the provisions of this shall not 
apply to certain persons. You do not make it apply to rural ear- 
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riers, but you 
postmasters, 

Mr. NOLAN. It excepts postmasters. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. But does not except rural 
carriers. There are certain rural carriers in the country who 
operate a triweekly route. What do you do with these? They 
get about S600 now. 

Mr. NOLAN. Persons employed on a monthiy or annual 
salary basis who regularly perform less than a full day’s service 
shall receive a compensation at a rate of not less than 374 cents 
an hour. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Did the gentleman's commit- 
tee consider that in reference te rural carriers? 

Mr. NOLAN. We considered that if a man is employed at less 
than a full day or a full month he is put into the hourly rate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would it not be advisable, in view of the 
fact that the Post Office Committee has taken such good care of 
its employees and the further fact pointed out by the gentleman 
from Mississippi that there are rural carriers employed at least 
six days in a week on routes only 8, 9, or 10 miles where the 
service only requires a few hours, which under this law might 
be considered a full day’s Work and would receive the full 
almount, that postal employees should be excepted from this bill? 

Mr. NOLAN. I thought possibly under that proviso they 
would be paid at the 374 cent an hour rate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; that would not compensate them suffi- 
ciently. I take it that the rural carriers of the country if paid 
374 cents an hour then their salaries would be reduced one-half. 
It says not less than 37} cents, and will not 
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wake it apply to those holding appointments as 


Mr. NOLAN. 
reduce the salary of any employee or interfere in any manner 
with the employees of the Postal Service or any other branch 
of the Government service now receiving above the rate set in 
this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Take, for instance, a short route. There 
nre a few cases where the routes are no longer than 8, 9, or 10 
luiles. 

Mr. NOLAN. Twill say to the gentleman substitutes are now 
receiving 40 cents an hour. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am speaking of the rural carriers regu- 
larly employed each day, and your bill will raise the salaries of 
rural carriers in those cases by some four or five hundred dol- 


lars. It is not planned to reach those cases at all. 
Mr. MONDELL. This bill would not reduce anybody's salary. 
Mr. NOLAN. No. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman stated in his opinion all 
persons how in the railroad or telephone, telegraph service, or 


whatever it may be that the Government has taken over, are 


included. That was not so when the bill was originally intro- 
duced, 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. NOLAN. I will take a minute more. I will take just 


five minutes more, though I will probably not oceupy that much 
time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is it now the desire and intention of the 
committee that they should be? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes; I think that those employees who are, 
after all, paid from the revenues, and I think every revenue- 
producing arm of the Government can be and will be operated 
so it will take care of the fixed expenses. Now, the telephones 
and telegraphs together and the railroad corporations, they 
are income-preducing public utilities. 

It can be fixed so that if we are going to operate them they 
will be operated on the same basis as your Postal System, and 
pay their way. We have recently corrected some abuses in re- 
gard to a deficiency in second-class postal rates, and that is as 
it should be. They ought to pay for themselves, and I think in 
the administration of the telegraph and telephone and the rail- 
Ways rates will be so arranged that they will pay the fixed 
expenses of salaries, wages, and anything else, and after two 
years any of those employees should be entitled to the benefits 
of the bill. 

Mr. DENTSON. Task the gentleman if the railroads and tele- 
graphs do not have to pay more than pay their way? They are 
expected eventually to pay some interest to the stockholders 
and bondholders. 

Mr. NOLAN. I am in hopes we will do one thing or another 
before the two years will have passed, whereby they will come 
within the provisions of the bill. We all hope the European war 
will be over, and then we are going to determine what will 
happen. 

Mr. DENISON. We have already determined that. 
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Mr. NOLAN. We have in a way. Every institution in this 
country makes fixed charges for raising wages, It is up to us 
to see that we have got money enough to pay them. The 
Director General of the Railroads raised passenger and freight 
rates, and stated it was for the purpose of paying the higher 
wages fixed by the Railroad Wage Board. 

Mr. DENISON. Congress has already determined that after 
a certain time they will go back to the owners. 

Mr. NOLAN. Who knows what another Congress might do 
by that time? 

Mr. ESCH. In the original draft of the railroad-control bill 
there was a section making railroad employees Government 
employees, and we eliminated that from the bill because various 
representatives of various brotherhoods did not wish to have it 
incorporated, because if incorporated it made each employee sub- 
ject to the compensation act. 

Mr. NOLAN. Under the terms of this bill that would not 
be unless it was amended. 

Mr. ESCH. We have the Wage Board, under the Director 
General’s office, that takes care of that matter, anyhow. 

Mr. NOLAN. I have here the original award of the Wage 
Commission. 

Mr. TOWNER. 

Mr. NOLAN. I will. 

Mr. TOWNER. I wanted to call attention to the fact that it 
was the theory and the purpose of the Postmaster General to 
merge the telephone and telegraph systems into the general 
Postal Service. In other words, to postalize the telegraph and 
telephone systems. There are very many of the various branches 
of the Postal Service that do not pay their way and some that 
more than pay their way, and so it does not make any particu- 
jar difference whether or not these different branches are merged 
in the general Postal Service. 

Mr. NOLAN. The present revenue bill provided a method of 
taking up the slack in one particular where a certain service of 
the Government was rendered to the publishers, and it was very 
costly, and we tried to modify that so the annual deficit would 
not be so large. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time, and I yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney]. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have been a 
Member of this House for nearly 20 years. I have never inte:i- 
tionally made a misstatement of facts about any Member of this 
House. I never have in that time attempted to take from any 
other Member of this House any laurel in order to build up my 
own reputation. 

A truth half told is worse than a falsehood itself. Once upon 
a time a minister and an infidel were arguing Scripture... The 
infidel said to the minister, “ I can show you in the Bible where 
it says, ‘ There is no God.’” The minister said, ‘‘ You can not do 
anything of the kind.” The infidel immediately produced a 
Bible and held it up and said, “ Look there. It says, ‘ There is 
no God.’” ‘Oh, yes,” the minister said, “ but, you hypocrite, 
take your thumb off the upper line.” And when he did, the 
passage read, “ The fool hath said in his heart there is no God.” 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr, HEFLIN] a few minutes 
ago on the floor of this House said that if the Republican Party 
came back.into power—and I was not on the floor at the time 
he made the statement, but the information was given to me— 
that if the Republican Party came back into power the Repub- 
licans of this House would follow Mr. Forpney, of Michigan, in 
legislation, and that Mr. ForpNey had moved to strike out the 
excess-profits tax. He did not say when or where or in what bill. 
I want to call the attention of the House to what I did. 

On February 1, 1917, before our Government had taken a part 
in this great war, there was a revenue bill before the House, 
and I did move to recommit that bill, and here is what my 
motion to recommit had to say: 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I move to recommit the bill H. R. 20573 to the Committee on Ways 
and Means with instructions to that committee to report the bill back 
to the House immediately with the following amendment: “ Strike out 
all of title to excess-profits tax, bcing sections 200, 201, 202, 203, 204, 
205, 206, and 207, reading as follows.” 

That was before the war. To prove to you that I was cor- 
rect then and that my good bosom friend from Alabama was 
wrong, I voted for that motion to recommit, and Mr, Herrin 
voted against it. I contended then that I was correct in my 
views, and I am going to insist now that I was correct, and 
prove, by the remarks of a man speaking for the administration 
before the Ways and Means Committee a few weeks ago, to my 
bosom friend from Alabama, that he was wrong then and that 
I was right, and that I am right now and that he is wrong. 
Here is what Secretary McAdoo said before the Ways and Means 
Committee on August 14, 1918, when giving his views upon the 
preparation of the present revenue bill now before the Senate. 
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I most loyally supported and voted for every provision in that 
bill, and I voted for the bill: 

Mr. McApoo. The excess-profits tax must rest upon the wholly inde- 
fensible notion that it is a function of taxation to bring all protits 
down to one level with relation te the amount of capital invested and 
to deprive industry, foresight, and sagacity of their fruits. The excess- 
profits tax exempts capital and burdens brains, ability, and energy. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman frem Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. NOLAN. 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentheman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. FORDNEY,. I thank the gentleman very much. 
further: 

The excess-profits tax falls less heavily on big business than on small 
business, because big business is generally overcapitalized and small 
business is often undercapitalized. 

Mr. McAdoo said that in time of peace an excess-profits tax is 
indefensible. [Applause.] When I made the motion to strike 
from the bill the excess-profits tax provision this Government 
was not at war with any nation in the werld. Further: 

But though these great defects in the excess-profits tax lead me very 
strengly to recommend that you should seek additional sources of taxa- 
tion in the war-profits tax and not in an increase of the excess-profits 
tax, I have from the beginning favored the continuance of the existing 
excess-profits tax, with its inequalities and its injustices, because this 
is not a time when the Treasury can afford to dispense with any exist- 
ing source of revenue. 

Therefore, let me say to the House and to my good friend, 
I have never used wind to get votes.at home. I have never 
played to the galleries in the 20 years of my service in this 
House. I have never made a false statement intentionally 
against any man. [Applause.] I have never attempted to tear 
down any man’s chimney in order to get material to build mine 
higher. [Applause.] 

I-submit to the gentleman from Alabama that the administra- 
tion is with me, and here is the evidence. I was correct then. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 


I read 


So says the Secretary of the Treasury. I am correct now. 
So says the Secretary of the Treasury. [Applause.] Put that 


in your pipe and smoke it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of the time given 
to me. 

Mr. MAHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SABATH] 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SABBATH. Mr. Chairman, under the cloak of protecting 
the American laboring man the House voted yesterday for a 
prohibition bill. I then stated that the laboring man did not 
seek that protection at the hands of certain gentlemen; that, on 
the contrary, they were opposed to the measure then pending. 
To-day, Mr. Chairman, we have a real measure before us that 
tends to do justice to the American laboring man, and I regret 
exceedingly that so few of those men who were so busy yesterday 
in behalf of the cause of labor, to which, however, labor objects, 
ure not here to-day helping the cause of this real meritorious 
labor measure. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Not now. Later on. 

Mr. MONDELL. I want to assure the gentleman that most of 
the men who voted for the prohibition amendment are here. 

Mr. SABATH. I do not yield to the gentleman. [ hope that 
the statement of the gentleman is true, and that we will find 
these gentlemen voting for this bill and at all times voting as 
solidly for the labor measures as they have voted for the prohi- 
bition measures, but I doubt it and have good reason questioning 
the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. MONDELL. I assure the gentleman that they will. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, we shall shortly see. 

Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the chairman of -the Labor Com- 
mittee and I congratulate the membership of the committee on 
reporting this bill to the House. Two years ago my committee 
succeeded in recommending a bill having for its purpose the same 
object. I then tried to amend it to include all the underpaid 
laboring men, because it did not go far enough, because it in- 
cluded only a certain class of Government employees. There- 
fore, I repeat that I must congratulate the Committee on Labor, 
and especially the chairman of that committee, in bringing in 
the bill before us to-day. 
able vete of every well-meaning and honest Member of this body. 

{ have noticed that the report accompanying this bill gives an 
extract from the report of Prof. Keen, of the University of ‘\Wash- 
ington, as to the cost of living. We who pay some attention, 
and are obliged to pay some attention, to the cost of living do 
not need this report. We must recognize the fact and are aware 


that the cost of living, due to the war, has tremendously in- 





It is a bill that is entitled to the favor- | 
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| on much less than $90 a month. 
| part is concerned, I am in favor of the bill, but I am opposed 
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creased, and to-day it is absolutely impossible for the poorer 

Class of laboring men even to exist, net to live, upon the small 
Salaries they are receiving. 

Having that in view, and being familiar with the conditions, 

I introduced last session a resolution and a bill providing fur 

the increase of salaries of all Government employees from WW 

per cent up to 25 per cent, and I regret exceedingly that we have 

not been able to provide that needed increase for those employees. 

But, on the other hand, I am mightily pleased to have the chance 


and the opportunity to-day to vote fer this Nolan bill. I think 
it is a measure which will produce a great deal of good. I think 


it will have a tendency not only to do justice to the Government 
employees, but it will also have a tendency to increase the low 
wage to laboring men the country over. For that reason I hope 
this measure will be enacted without delay, not only in this 
House, but also at the other end of the Capitol; that it will be- 
come a law without much ado or great delay. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time to the 
committee. 

Mr. MAHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman on the ether 
side use some of this time? 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina ‘Mr. STEVENSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed to the 
principle of this bill, but I am opposed to it, broadly stated, as 
it is. In the first place, it embraces every employee of the rail- 
roads, telephones, and telegraph. The gentleman from New 
York made the point awhile ago that they would not be affected 
at present, because they have not been two years in the employ 
of the Government. That is true, but there is no limitation on 
the life of this bill. 

Mr. NOLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. NOLAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escxu] in- 
formed the House that the railroad employees were particularly 
excepted as Government employees in the original railroad bill 

Mr. STEVENSON. They are not embraced as Government 
employees ? 

Mr. NOLAN. 


ix 


No. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Is that true of the cmployees of the tele- 
phone and telegraph? 
Mr. BLACK. It is not; and in the hearings on a bill we 


recently had the Solicitor of the Post Office Department gave it 
as his unofficial opinion that they would be cmployees, although 
he admitted that he had not looked into the matter, 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is certainly one thing that should 
be guarded against. Then there is the other proposition, that it 
shall not be allowed to extend beyond the period, certainly 1 
more than a year after the termination of the war. The gentk 
men say it can be revised after the war. I think it is better to 
fix it so that it will have te be revised after the war, and not 
wait until yoyyean get both Houses and the President to agre: 
on the revision. 

The gentleman from California stated awhile ago that it was 
predicted that we would have 10-cent cotton and 50-cent wheat 
and 50-cent corn after the war. 

Mr. NOLAN. That was not my prediction. 

Mr. STEVENSON. And that we would have to raise a great 
deal of revenue, and he did not see how it could be raised. If 
we are going to keep up the salaries above what they ordinaril 
are, that will not be one way of raising revenue with cheap 
corn, cheap cotton, and cheap wheat. The gentleman was right 
when he said that this will have a tendency to raise the wages 
of everybody who werks, including farm labor. Take the propo- 
sition to-day, and, while I do not know much about raising other 
commodities, I do cotton, and every pound of cotton has to b 
picked. The colored women do it, and they do it better than 
anybody else. They do twice as much as any charwoman around 
here. They pick, on an average, 100 pounds a day, and it takes 
15 days: of labor to gather one bale of cotton; at $3 a day, you 
would pay $45 for gathering a bale of cotton, and you would 
have $5 left for the cotton when it was sold at 10 cents. You 
do not want to get matters arranged so that it would jack up 
wages to such an extent that it would stop the raising of cotton. 
It is the same way with regard to labor that goes into the corn 
and into the wheat field, and therefore it ought to be limited to 
the termination of the war. I agree that people are suffering 
from the low wages that are paid them here, and they ought to 
have relief. Nobody can live in the city of Washington decently 
Therefore, in so far as that 
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to it being unlimited. 
Mr. RAGSDALE, 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. STEVENSON. 


Yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. The bill specifically 
workers from getting the benefit of the bill. 

Mr. STEVENSON, If they have to be here two years before 
they get the benefit of it, I take it that in justice this Govern- 
ment will give it to them before they have been here two year's, 
If they do not, it will not accomplish the purpose for which it is 
intended. 

There is another provision which applies to those who receive 
quarters and subsistence in addition to the compensation, that 
they shall not come into this class. 

Now, the Government provides dormitories for housing. If 
you leave that provision in, it will apply to those living in the 
dormitories. 

Mr. NOLAN. No; they are not receiving them as quarters; 
they are paying for them, The Government is providing thera, 
but they pay rent. 

Mr. STEVENSON. It will be just as well to make it clear 
and have no discrimination against people working, but we 
should limit it to one year after the war is ended. 

Mr. MAHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoNDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, my attention has been repeatedly called 
to the very low salaries that the Federal Government pays in 
inany lines of employment. That is true not only now when the 
cost of living is abnormally high, but it has been true for many 
years in the past. The Federal Government has inadequately 
paid many of its public servants even when the cost of living 
was much lower than it is at this time. That being the case, 
how important it is when the cost of living has doubled that 
we shall by legislation fix a reasonable, minimum wage, and 
from which these salaries can be graded upward. 

The Committee on Appropriations of the House and the Con- 
gress has endeavored to at least partly meet the situation. Ten 
per cent advance last year in salaries of low-paid employees, a 
flat raise of $120 a year this year, provision made in the current 
appropriation bill whereby some increases could be paid to em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Printing and Engraving, who have been 
scandalously underpaid for years, some increase in the pay of 
the employees of the Asylum for the Insane and elsewhere, but 
generally there has been no considerable increase in years. We 
have reached the time when a minimum of $3 a day certainly 1s 
low enough, as a minimum above which we can adjust Federal 
salaries all along the line. I have some doubt of the wisdom in 
the provision in this bill which excludes from its benefits those 
who have not been employed for two years, although I under- 
stand there may be some good reason for that. If in the admin- 
istration of this law, which only establishes the minimum wage, 
administrative officers are fair and reasonable, there will be a 
general advance of wages even to those who are not directly 
affected by the legislation. In view of that fact, unless the com- 
mittee having the bill in charge agrees to it, I do not know thar 
I shall offer an amendment which I have contemplated, striking 
from the bill the provision which excludes from its benefits 
those who have been two years in the employ of the Government, 
We have been very slow in advancing the wages of Government 
employees. We have had good service from them almost uni- 
versally. They have been loyal, they have been faithful, and 
this is rather tardy justice to those loyal and faithful employees 
who have been receiving less than a living wage. 

Mr. NOLAN. I desire to ask the gentleman how many re- 
quests has he over on his side? 

Mr. MAHER. One. 

Mr. NOLAN. I have only one on this side and I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan |Mr. Smiry], the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on Labor. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
cominittee, if our national prosperity and progress depends upon 
one thing more than another it is upon labor. I believe that the 
man or woman who works should receive sufficient compensation 
for his labor, which will not only permit him or her to pur- 
chase something to eat and wear but will permit them to lay up 
something in the due course of time to provide for a rainy day 
and give them a Christian burial. I think it is admitted and 
generally understood that it is difficult at the present time for a 
person who labors to make both ends meet and pay 50 cents for 
a pound of butter, 50 cents for a pound of beefsteak, 50 or 60 
cents for a dozen eggs, pay twice as much for sugar, pay more 
for clothes, and get along now when he barely earned wages 
enough to subsist before high prices took place. The wage pro- 
vided in this bill would just pay for board and lodging at a 
hotel here in Washington. I was a laboring man a considerable 
portion of my life and know wages were not too high then. If 
a person does a day’s work he should get a living wage. It is not 
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to the discredit of any person because he has to work. 
the principal asset of a majority of our people. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. GORDON. What is the minimum average wage now of 
Government employees? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, I do not know, I will say to 
the gentleman, but the minimum—— 

Mr. GORDON. Did the committee investigate that question 
to see what it was? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 

Mr. GORDON. How did you determine this would make a 
reasonable pay? If you did not know what wages are now, 
then certainly you do not know how much this increase should 
amount to. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; we took into consideration 
the cost of living, and we know that the people who are working 
for this wage 

Mr. GORDON. You knew they wanted it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (continuing). Can not live but 
rather subsist upon the wage they are receiving. Why, I have 
heard that a man or woman sweeping the floor in one of the 
factories in Michigan and doing janitor work is paid $5 a day. 

Mr. MADDEN, And they are sweeping up parts of the Ford 
machine so as to make new machines. 

Mr. NOLAN. I would state to the gentleman the Committee 
on Labor held hearings to the extent of 423 pages, and we got 
from the department estimates. The total estimate of the num- 
ber of employees, as well as the total cost, is in the hearings. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And that wage, I understood, was 
about $1.60 a day, and that testimony was taken two years ago 
before the cost of living was so high. This is a meritorious bill. 
I think they will earn the wages specified, and I think if we 
are going to retain their employment and their services that it 
is necessary to give them this increase. I think I would reduce 
the 21 years of age to 18 years. We now enlist men to do the 
most severe service that is possible to impose upon them at the 
age of 18 years. 

Mr. GORDON. And at the minimum wage—$1 a day. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. At $30 a month and their keep. 
It was estimated before the war that each soldier cost the Gov- 
ernment more than $1,000 per annum. With prevailing high 
prices, I think it costs more than that now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has é€pired. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Frevps]. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I am for this bill because I 
believe that it is right, but there is one provision of it I am not 
for, and that is that part of the bill which confines the benefits 
of the bill to those who have been in the employ of the Govern- 
ment for two years or over. The activities of the Government 
have increased in the District of Columbia. They have adver- 
tised for people, appealed to their patriotism to come here from 
all parts of the country and accept these positions, and as the 
various activities increase, as the higher priced salaries in- 
crease, so must the positions paying lower salaries increase, 
because these positions are essential to the maintenance of the 
whole establishment. I say it is unfair to appeal to the patri- 
otic workers of this country to come here and help win the 
war and then say that they can not receive as much compensa- 
tion as the man who has been in the service for over two years. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield for just one moment? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Most of these clerks who come to Washington 
come here under civil service; and is it not a fact that prac- 
tically all of them get more than $1,000 now who are coming? 

Mr. FIELDS. The bill, of course, does not apply to that 
class. 

Mr. BLACK. I am calling the gentleman’s attention to it. 

Mr. FIELDS. I am talking about the labor. It costs one 
man as much to live in the District of Columbia as another. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. FIELDS. I mean in the same class of work. I am 
speaking as to labor; I am speaking of elevator men or clerks 
or laborers on the street or in whatever capacity they may be. 
It costs one of them just as much as it costs the other to live. 
The one is as patriotic as the other if he performs his task as 
well, and to say that a man who has been here two years shall 
be given an increase and the other man who is laboring by his 
side shall be denied that increase is class legislation. It is 
unfair; it is unjust. And if some other Member does not offer 
an amendment, I propose to do so at the proper time, striking 
out the words that provide for that discrimination. I am will- 
ing that it shall apply to those above 20 years. I think it 
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viduals who work side by side, performing the same service, 
should receive the same consideration. I am absolutely op- 
posed to any such discrimination, and I hope that this House 
will not stand for it. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. I agree with the gentleman, and I desire to 
make this statement: It seems to me that the committee in 
adopting this two-year provision tried to overcome the objec- 
tion of those members of the committee who argued that the 
allurements of a $3 minimum wage would bring a rush of em- 
ployees from all over the country. I do not believe there was 
much to that argument of the minority, but the committee in- 
serted that provision in order to overcome that objection. I 
entirely agree with the gentleman, though, that it should go out. 

Mr. GORDON. Is there not something in the proposition that 
a man that has been employed in the same service for two years 
worth more money? That principle is recognized in the 
Post Office Department, and they get an automatic increase of 
$100 a year for the first four years. 

Mr. FIELDS. Many men have come from similar classes of 
service in the country to perform these duties. They are just 
us Skilled; they are just as efficient; they are as strong and as 
willing, and they are of as much benefit as the men who have 
been here for a number of years. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 
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The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 


The CHAIRMAN. 


| DELL] is recognized. 


Mr. FIELDS. I will. 
Mr. SLOAN. I was interested in what the gentleman said | 
nbout the discrimination. I understand this applies to the 


seven-hour laborers in the District of Columbia the same as it 
does to the eight-hour laborers elsewhere. 
stand for that discrimination? 

Mr. FIELDS. If the bill provides too much pay 
decrease it on all alike. You should not give to 
certain salary and to another one, who is laboring 
and doing the same service, a less salary. It is 
unjust. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr, Lonpon]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, the question asked by the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLoan], as well as the question 


you should 
one man a 
by his side 
unfair and 


Does the gentleman | 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an anvendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MONDELL: Page 2, line 9, after the word 
“persons,” strike out all the remainder of line 9 and all of lines 10, 
11, and 12, down to and including the word “ and.” 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, at the beginning of the con- 
sideration of this bill I had in mind offering this amendment. 
After discussing the matter somewhat with some members of 
the committee, I had concluded not to offer it. But after think- 
ing of it further, I have concluded that, in the interest of fair- 
ness, the bill should be amended as I now suggest. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
ment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the effect of my amendment 
is to strike from the bill that provision in it which excludes 


al 


the amend- 


| from its benefits those who have been employed by the Govern- 


ment less than two years. The proviso as amended then reads: 


That the provisions of this act shall apply only to those persons who 
shall have attained the age of 20 years. 

It leaves that part of the proviso as it was, but it strikes 
from the bill the provision that excludes from its benefits those 
who have not been employed two years. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there may be some arguments, I have 
no doubt but what there are, in favor of the provision as it 
stands in the bill. But against that is the unanswerable argu- 
ment that there is no justice in paying one wage to a person 
who has been employed two years or more and a lower wage 


| to one doing the same work but who has been employed less 


to which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] has addressed | 


himself, overlooks the principal object of a minimum wage law. 
There is a certain minimum below which a worker can not be 
permitted to go. There is a certain compensation which can 
not be diminished without destroying the capacity of a human 
being to live the life of a man. 
wage legislation. I do not know whether this bill accomplishes 
it, because it does not provide for a minimum compensation 
that one is to receive for service. It provides for a minimum 
rate of compensation. This is particularly true as far as per- 
sons who are employed by periods less than a whole year are 
concerned. This bill contains the desire for 
legislation, it contains the principle. I 
complishes a minimum compensation. 
nbout it is that it fixes a certain standard, a certain basis, be- 
low which no man can safely exist. That is all there is to this 
minimum wage bill, and I hope there will be no opposition to it. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
York has expired. 

Mr. MAHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the reading of the 
biil under the five-minute rule for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has concluded, and the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That after the beginning of the first fiscal year 
following the passage of this act the minimum compensation of any 
person employed by the United States or by the government of the 
District of Columbia shall be not less than $3 per day; or if employed 
by the hour, not less than 374 cents per hour; or if employed by the 
month, not :ess than $90 per month; or if employed by the year, not 
less than $1,080 per annum: Provided, That persons employed on a 
monthly or annual salary basis and who regularly perform less than a 
full day’s service shall receive compensation at the rate of not less than 
374 cents per hour: Provided further, That the provisions of this act 
shall not apply to persons enlisted in the military branches of the Gov- 
ernment nor to persons receiving quarters and subsistence in addition 
to their compensation, nor to the employees in the Philippine Islands, 
Porto Rico, the Territory of Hawaii, the Territory of Alaska, and the 
Panama Canal Zone, nor to persons holding appointments as postmas- 
ters: Provided further, That the provisions of this act shall apply only 
to those persons who have been continuously in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or in the employ of the government of the 
District of Celumbia for a period of not less than two years, and who 
shall have attained the age of 20 years. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. BLACK, Mr, FIELDS, 
TON rose. 


and Mr. BLAN- 
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That is the basis of minimum | 


minimum wage | 
do not believe it ac- | 
The only thing valuable | 


The time of the gentleman from New | 


than two years. We should apply the same rule to all who are 
doing the same class of work under the same conditions. 

Mr. DENISON. Is not this difference in wages, depending on 
the difference in length of service, recognized in the wages paid 
to postal clerks all through the system? 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, that is true; because that is a class of 
work requiring considerable skill; but the postal clerk receives 
a pretty fair wage at the beginning. He receives a very fair 
wage at the start, a much better wage after he has become more 
proficient—after he has acquired more skill. 

We ure fixing a minimum wage, and, assuming that $3 is as 
low as the minimum should be fixed, on what theory, then, shall 
we refuse to the man or the woman who has been employed 
less than two years what we declare to be the reasonable 
minimum? 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the 
gentleman a question for information? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
trarily at 20 years? 

Mr. MONDELL. I suppose it was so fixed by the committee 
on the theory that there are employed by the Government quite 
a number of people under 20 years of age—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Who are doing just as zood 
work as the employee who is over 20. 

Mr. MONDELL. They may be in certain cases, yet in many 
other cases they are learning their work; they are getting 
something of an education in the public service. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Does not 
argument also hold good 

Mr. MONDELL. That is not my provision. It is in the bill 
as presented. If the gentleman desires to offer an amendment 
to that, he can do so. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I thought that the gentleman, 
inasmuch as he is opposed to the discrimination, might perhaps 
offer an amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think the gentleman from Michigan will 
agree that what might be considered a fair minimum wage for 
a person of mature years, and possibly one with family re- 
sponsibilities, might be more than a fair minimum wage for a 
younger person, without those responsibilities and without those 
expenses. I assume that was the thought of the committee when 
they approved that provision, 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 

Mr. MONDELL. 


Why is the age fixed arbi- 


the gentleman's 





I see that element in it. 
A young person under 20 who has not had 


experience or training, the committee evidently thought, should 
not come under the bill. 
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BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wyoming. 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is recognized, 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry? 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. MADDEN, Are amendments in order at any time, or are 
we considering amendments as we reach the language in the 
bill? 

Mr. WALSH. We are acting under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. MADDEN. Are we in committee? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me? 

The CHAIRMAN, Amendments are in order affecting the 


paragraph under consideration. 

Mr. FIELDS. With the permission of the gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer an amendment 
the amendment, so that it may be pending, not to come out of 
the time of the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLACK. I did not yield for that purpose. I think the 
gentleman had better follow me, and offer his amendment then. 

Mr, FIELDS. All right. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of 
the House in a very brief statement to the situation that would 
if the amendment of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MONDELL] were adopted. During the present session of Con- 
gress we passed the Post Office appropriation bill, which, among 
other things, reclassified all of the postal employees. In the 
former classification act the lowest grade was $800, the next 
grade $900, and the next grade $1,000, and from that on up to 
$1,200. In the reclassification plan adopted at the present ses- 
sion we provided that hereafter the compensation of grade 1 
shall be $1,000, and grade 2 $1,100, and grade 3 $1,200, and on 
up to $1,500 for the sixth grade. That was the identical classi- 
fication plan the letter carriers’ organization favored, that the 
railway mail clerks’ organization favored, and that the postal 
clerks’ organization favored, and they were absolutely satisfied 
with it so far as I have ever heard, and all that they ask now is 
that we make it permanent law at the next session of Congress. 
jsut if the amendment of the gentleman from Wyoming is 
ndopted, then grade 1, that now receives $1,000 o year, will 
receive $1,080 as soon as the law goes into effect. And what 
will we be confronted with at the next session of Congress? 

We will be confronted with the situation that inasmuch as we 
have provided to pay grade 1 $1,080, that therefore grade 2 
ought to be $1,180, and grade 8 ought to be $1,280, and grade 4 
ought to be $1,380, and so on up. And what would it cost to 
make this additional increase of $80 per grade? If my memory 
serves me correctly, we have about 85,000 employees now ina 
those three different employments in the Postal Service, viz: 
Letter carriers, postal clerks, and railway mail clerks, and the 
total cost of that one item alone, if we add $80 to the selary of 
each employee, would be $6,800,000. And so I submit that an 
amendment of this kind ought not to be adopted. 

When the gentleman from California [Mr. Noran] made his 
able speech in presentation of this bill I called the situation 
which I have just mentioned to his attention, and he gave a very 
satisfactory explanation by stating that the bill carried a provi- 
sion reading as follows: “ Provided further, That the provisions 
of this act shall apply only to those persons who have been 
continuously in the employ of the Government of the United 
States for a period of not less than two years.” The foregoing 
provision saves the bill from the complication just referred to. 
‘There may be other complications of that kind, but, happenin; 
to be a member of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, I recalled these particular instances. I think it would 
be very unwise for the House to adopt the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wyoming, which seeks to eliminate from the 
bill the provision which makes the minimum-wage requirement 


To 


arise 


apply only to those Government employees who have been in 
the service for more than two years, 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BLACK, I will. 

Mr. MONDELL, Would the gentleman like to have the postal 
employees excepted from the amendment? 

Mr. BLACK. I certainly would, if the House is going to adop* 
your amendment. But I do not think we ought to adopt it. I 
think the bill is wisely written in the respect which the amend- 
ment seeks to change and ought to remain as it is. [Applause.’ 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to this amendment. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 


DELL], Which I send to the Clerk’s desk, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The man 
amendment to the amendment, w! 
The Clerk read follows: 


Mr. Fte.ps offers the following amendment to the amendment offered 


gent from Kentucky offers an 
ich the Clerk will report. 


|g 
as 


by Mr. Monnet: Page 2, line 9, strike out all of line 9 after the 
word “who,” and all of lines 10, 11, and 12, and on line 18 strike 
out the word “twenty” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ eight- 
een,’’ so that the proviso will read: “‘ That the provisions of this act 


Shall apply only to those persons who shall have attained the age of 
18 years.” 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I offered the last part of the 
amendment to strike out the word “twenty” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “eighteen” for the reason that the Govern- 
ment has adopted the policy of placing upon the boys of 18, 19, and 
20 the labors performed by men. The most arduous labor that 
is performed anywhere, the military service of the country, is 
now laid on the shoulders of boys of that age. The country, 
has said that they are able to perform that duty as well or 
better than men, and having taken that position we can not 
now consistently discriminate against the boys of that age who 
labor. 

In reply to the remarks of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Brack], I want to say that very few people affected by this 
bill are in the clerical positions of the Post Office Department 
or elsewhere. Most of the men to whom the provisions of this 
bill will apply are the laboring men of the District of Columbia 
and in Government operations throughout the country. No 
private institution in the country anywhere adopts a system of 
that character. 

The private industries of the country could not run with a 
wage system of that sort. Suppose a manufacturing plant in my 
district or in yours should post a notice that it will pay those 
that have been with it two years or more $3 a day and those 
coming into the service from this time shall receive only $2.50 
or $2.75 a day. Do you suppose they would get any laborers? 
And if they did, if circumstances forced some men to come in 
and take their places by the side of men that had been there 
two years, performing the same labor that the new employees 
must perform, rendering the same profit to the manufacturer 
as other men were rendering, would it be right to pay one $2.50 
and the other $3 a day? It would not. 

Mr. GREEN of Jowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If my friend from Kentucky will look 
in the paper, he will see that thing in the street railways—that 
they are paying men so much the first year and so much the 
second and so much the third. 

Mr. FIELDS. That is in a class of labor that requires skill, 
and it takes time to acquire it. But there are men who have 
acquired a knowledge of the work that they are to do before 
they come, and they render just as good service to the Govern- 
ment the first day they work as the man who has been in the 
employ of the Government for years. Gentlemen, we can not 
afford to discriminate in that way. It is unfair and it is unjust. 

The high cost of the laboring man has come within the last 
year. The great demand for labor in the Government activities 
of the country has developed within the last 18 months, and 
most of these men who have come in since this great rush started 
have gotten experience and serve the Government as well, do 
just as efficient work as the man who has been in the service 
for years, and yet they are discriminated against by this bill, if 
it passes without the amendment which I have offered, or its 
equivalent. Such discrimination is not right. It makes me mad 
to think of it. [Applause.] 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Members who are 
offering these amendments are proceeding upon a wrong theory. 
This bill was never intended as a war-emergency measure or to 
take effect to-day to meet present-day conditions. It is a propo- 
sition to establish a principle, the principle of the living wage. 
If gentlemen will read the bill, they will find in the very first 
section that after the beginning of the fiscal year next after the 
passage of this act it takes effect. If the bill passes the House 
and goes to the Senate and passes there before the 4th of next 
March, it does not go into effect until the beginning of the next 
fiscal year, and that will give the Appropriations Committee an 
opportunity to investigate the cost of it and make appropriations 
accordingly. 

If you adopt the amendment of the gentleman from Wyoming, 
you might as well adopt the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Freips]. If this were a temporary measure, if it 
were for the existence of the war, the arguinents would be good. 
This measure will have a beneficial influence. The people that 
are coming here today are not the people employed at low sal- 
aries. I will say also that the great mass of the employees in 
the District of Columbia, when we had the bill under consid- 


eration, were getting $1.50 and $1.75, and since that time I have 
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made careful inquiry into it and they are now receiving in the | 
District of Columbia, the laborer on the streets $3.25 a day plus | 


40 cents provided in the annual increase of $120. They had 
trouble and went out on a strike, but they have fixed the wages 








now so that they get, as I say, $3.25 for an eight-hour day, plus | 


40 cents, which makes $3.65. 

There are a class of employees in the District of Columbia 
that will get the benefit of it. They are the watchmen, elevator 
operators, the firemen, and a lot of other employees. ‘The most of 


| dents who are brought into the Bureau of Standard 


them have been here over two years and will get the benefit of | 


this bill. 
bia for the amount of money provided in this bill. 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. LOBECK. It will apply to every customhouse in the coun- 
try where watchmen are engaged? 

Mr. NOLAN. Absolutely; but gentlemen are talking about 
men coming here to-day. The idea of the bill is to provide per- 
manent legislation to give some consideration to these employees 
who have seen long service. We had before our committee one 
man from the Printing Office down here, a laborer, in 1916, who 
30 years before came from the city of Cleveland and received 
compensation for his services of $2 a day. 

And the day he came before our committee, 30 years after, 
he was receiving the same pay of $2 a day. That is the situa- 
iion we are trying to take care of in this bill. If it was an 
emergency measure, we would have an emergency provision, 

t this is permanent legislation. We are trying to do some- 

hing of permanent benefit to the lower-paid employees. The 
two-year limit was placed in and the 20-year age provision, be- 
cnuse we felt that those who go into the Federal service go in 
vencrally at 18 years of age and we wanted to prohibit the 
payment of this money, 83 a day, $90 a month, to messenger 
hoys of 16 years of age and under and we are trying to estab- 
lish permanently a living wage. It is not for to-day or to- 
morrow, but it is for all time. That is the principle underlying 
this bill. 

Mr. FIELDS. I will say my 
the 16-year-old boy. 

Mr. NOLAN, I say that if the amendment of the gentleman 

rom Wyoming is adopted we might as weil adopt the gentle- 
man’s amendment, but the idea of the committee, it was not in 
the original draft of the bill, was to give some consideration 
to those who have been longest employed. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. I will. 

Mr. BURNETT. This bill was no doubt drafted before the 
beginning of the present fiscal year. Does the gentleman pro- 
pose to offer an amendment so as to make it effective at once 
heeause otherwise it will be postponed until the Ist of July 
of next year and will not meet the emergency. 

Mr. NOLAN. I will say to the gentleman the sooner it goes 
into effect the better I would be satisfied. I have not any 
illusions about ifs speedy passage in the Senate. They will be 
engaged upon the war-revenue bill and if we can get it through 
before the 4th of March I think it will be looking to a per- 
manent benefit and everybody will be satistied to get it. Those 
who are interested have not asked for this amendment. 





amendment does not apply to 


Mr. FIELDS. I want to submit this observation to the | 
Probably the organizations have not, maybe a few | 


gentleman. 
men who have been employed less than two years have not 
cone into the organization, but a man does not have to belong 
to an organization to get my ear if his cause is right, for I have 
just as much interest in a man who does not belong to an 
organization as a man in an organization. 

Mr. NOLAN. My time is running along. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NOLAN, One minute more. I will say there is no one 
in this House who questions my sincerity or my interest in the 
welfare of the man down below. 

Mr. FIELDS. Iam not questioning that. 

Mr. NOLAN, But we are trying to do the big thing in this. 
T have the kindliest sympathy in the world for everybody who has 
come in within the last two years, but what I am interested in 
is that when this bill eventually passes that those in the Gov- 
ernment employ sometime will get the benefit, and if we load 
the bill down it is going to meet with more determined oppo- 
Sition, 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman's opinion is that this amend- 
ment should be defeated? 

Mr. NOLAN. I think the bill ought to be left as it is. 

Mr. STAFFORD 
word. 
bill that there is any difference between the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky and the proposal of the gentle- 


You can not hire men to-day in the District of Colum- | 





Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last | 
Mr. Chairman, I can not agree with the author of this | 
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| amendment : 


|} employees in the Philippine 


There is 9 radieal differ » |} 
bnere is a radical aileren pecuuse one 


man from Wyoming. ' 
seeks to apply the minimum wage to those of 18 years and 
above, and the bill as reported by the committee to those on! 
above 20 years of age. I wish to call the attention of the com- 


mittee to the fact that there are hundreds of hig! 





h-school stu- 
to receive 
advanced education who receive a nominal salary as low ; 
$540 or $660, who receive this nominal salary in return for the 
education they receive, who would be entitled to the $3 a day 
minimum if 18 years was the limit, who would not be entitled to 
it if 20 was the limit. I think the committee—and I believe 
the chairman will bear me out—fixed 20 years so as not to 
apply to these messenger boys. We have around the Bureau ¢ 

Pensions, for instance, a large number of messenger boys who 
came into the service at 16 and have remained there. They 
receive only $480 a year, and when they reach the age of 20 or 
thereabout they are promoted to the position of messengers. 
Well may we pay those men that take the position of messengers 
higher salaries, but I do not think any person here wishes to 
pay that character of employment the minimum wage of 83 a 
day. They have no families dependent upon the Over in the 
Library of Congress we have a large number of young 
who come into service there who receive instructions in the way 
of library operation at a nominal salary of S600 and S660 a 
year, under 20 years of age. It is not contemplated paying these 
young ladies who are single the minimum wag This i! 
undoubtedly apply to many who have no families dependent 
upon them, but we can not aveid that because it is a general 
measure. In the Committee on Appropriations [ attempted tuis 
last session to have some permanent increase of salary made of 
these lower-paid officials who will be benefited by this bill, par- 
ticularly messengers who receive SS40; assistant rs 
$720; watchmen, $720; firemen, $720; 








idles 


and laborers, $660. Some 





consideration was given to my proposition, but it was the opinion 
of the subcommittee that no legislation increasing salaries pei 
manently should be enacted at this session. My personal opin- 


ion is these men are underpaid and would be underpaid even 
with the $120 horizontal increase. I do not think any person, 
considering the large number of employees in the service under 
20, can vote for the substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky. As to the question whether the employees should be 
two years in the service, that is another question. [ am merely 
directing attention to the maximum age limit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 


by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr Frerps]. 
The question was taken and the amendment was rejecied 


The CHAIRMAN, The question new is on the 

offered by the gentleman from Wyoming |Mr. Monpett: 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


wilmencaiwvel 
| 


Page 2, line 8, after the word “ postmasters” stri out the n 
insert a comma, and add the following: “assistant postmast« 
carriers, postal clerks, carriers in the City Delivery Servi ol 


mail clerks.’’ 


Mr. NOLAN. Will the gentleman yield to me‘ 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. NOLAN. This takes care of the classified servi 
Post Office Department? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. NOLAN. The committee will accept the amendment 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is cn the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppEnN]. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let us have it read again. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute t he 
amendment of the gentleman from I!linois. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. AtLMON as substitute for the Madden 
Page 2, line 7, strike out all of lines 7 and 8, as follows: 

nor to persons holding appointments as postmasters,”” and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “ nor to any postal employees of the United 
States.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I believe I was recognized 
on my amendment, was I not? And I would like to have the 
whole paragraph read with the amendment included, so that 
the Members will understand if. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will read as 
requested. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That the provisions of this act shall not apply to persons ¢ sted 
in the military branches of the Government nor to pe! 3 rect ng 
orders and subsistence in addition to their comper n t : 





Islands, Porto Rico, the Tert 
Ilawali, the Territory of Alaska, and t a! ‘ inal Zone 
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p | ! 7s asst nt po es Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent that I may have 
n ‘ ! ( } ry Service 4 . : , : 7 2 
“ . . = elas | two minutes in order to answer the gentleman’s question. 
Bear cae : o Ae 2 E : “e The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Mr. MAI N. NOW, Mr. Chan in and gentlemen, I wish to There was no objection 
eall th ntion of the House to the fact that this amendment} yy gpaArrFORD. I wish to inauire of the gentleman if he 
eric ae +} Vr » ry ei : of this law al j M a : 5 ae . S =? : 
provid _ xCInpUON I pay you lons Of til law all the | would except from the purview of the pending measure special- 
men Who have been classified in the Postal Service. In 1907 pos- | qelivery messengers, who are paid on the pro rata basis of 8 
tal employe were classified into six different grades. The first cents per letter? 
class received $600, the second class $800, the third class $900, the Mr. MADDEN. Special-delivery messengers are not em- 
fourth clas 3 $1,00 ), the fifth class eee eee ployed by the Government, cither by the month or by the day, 
Phe a ' las a aceon ee ‘irst class $1, mn a. > aa | or by the hour. They are employed as messengers and compen- 
<8 | 4 e y wss » ) Pp ‘THSS S&S on » : . : e . ~ * 
chk 100. the third class $1.20 , the f urth cla 1, e , the ith | sated for the carriage of each letter, and they are not consid- 
class $1,400, and the sixth class $1,500. In the Railway Mail] onan oc a ae aR deed as Sete! eae 
« } | ified il 1 } 4 : ey 109 | © i @S Goverhment employees in the strict meaning of tho 
eryvice ‘Vy are CiaSs aas WSs MmMely rin hoe al ¢ \ ’ , ] s £4 P 
perv ti are ¢ SS11i¢ as Lollows, nan , veginnil t A, term. That was ruled upon in the case of an injury, for ex. 


This will leave the classification act, 
which protects and provides for the postal clerks, the carriers, 
the rural carriers, and the railway mail clerks, intact, and it 
will enable the Post Office Committee in its annual appropria- 
tion bill to make proper provision for the compensation of these 


and going up to $2,000. 


men. It will enable us to make the temporary legislation which 
Was enacted by this session of Congress permanent in the next 
session of the Congress, as it was the intention to do. If the 


legislation proposed does not exempt these classes of men it will 
complicate the situation so that in the end they will be the losers 
by the classification act which is already on the statute books. 
Now, to men below those who are in the carrier forces, such 
janitors, laborers, and so forth, the pending bill will apply, 
and we have no objection to that, but it ought not to apply to the 


men that 1 have referred to. And the proposal of the gentle- 
min in his substitute for the amendment I have offered will 
not only exempt the men without specifying the classes to which 


they belong, but it will also exempt the laborers and the janitors, 


And I do not think they ought to be exempted from the provi- 
sions of the pending bill. So, as a matter of fact, the substitute 
for the amendment which I have presented ought not to be 


adopted, while the amendment itself should. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WINGO. I do not reeall right now, and I would like to 
sk the gentleman what is the lowest salary of a third-class 
postmaster? 


MADDEN. 


Mr. It is $1,900. 

Mr. WING Under the present arrangement? 
‘Ir, MADDEN. Yes, 

Mr WINGO. What is the maximum of ¢ 


5 


i fourth-class post- 


’ 

Mir. MADDEN, The maximum of a fourth-class postmaster 
foes up to $1,000, and when he reaches $1,000 he becomes a 
ul class postmaster. 

\ir. WINGO. And a postmaster now getting $1,000 has to 

ll of his time, practically, to the office? 

Mr. MADDEN. The salary of the postmaster is based on the 
i pts of the office, and if this should apply to him it would 
make a new basis for calculations in the postal system. 

‘ir, WINGO. And your theory is to leave untouched that 
brunch of the service which has been very scientifically classi- 
lied, based upon experience? 


Mr MADDEN, 


other classe 
provisions of this bill. 


Mr. HOUSTON, Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MADDEN, I will. 
Mr. HOUSTON. What class of employees embraced in your 


1 etting $1,000? 


iendment are not now g 


That is the point; and leave the laborer and 
of work that are not scientifically adjusted to the 


of a messenger. When we had the 
compensation act applying to postal employees under considera- 


| special-delivery 
tion it was vrovided that postal employees injured in the line of 
| 


ample, 


| duty should be paid a compensation of full pay for a year dur- 
| ing the disability and half pay for the second year, and the 
family of the employee, in case the employee died from the in- 
jury, was to be given $2,000, In the case of a special-delivery 
messenger coming under the injury clause of the bill, it was 
ruled that he was not in a technical sense an employee of the 
Government, and hence did not fall under the provisions of the 
law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 


mm™ 


he bill under consideration is very broad 
in its phraseology. It says, “* Any person employed by the United 
States shall receive not less than $3 a day.” But I want to direct 
the gentleman’s attention to another class of employees as to 
which I have some doubt, and that is those who are in charge of 
contract stations, They are Government employees, receiving 
on an average of from $300 to $1,000 a year. 

Mr. MADDEN. They enter into a contract with the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would this bill cover them? 





Mr. MADDEN. No; it would not cover them. 
Mr. STAFFORD. But they are employees. 
Mr. MADDEN. They are contract employees. 


Mr. STAFFORD. They are Government employees. 

Mr. MADDEN, They may be, but not in the sense that this 
bill provides for. Those people to whom the gentleman refers 
enter into a contract with the Government of the United States 
to conduct the business of the sale of stamps in drug stores and 
other places at a fixed compensation per annum, depending en- 
tirely upon the volume of the sales. If the saies amount to 
certain sum they get a certain compensation. If they amount to 
less than that they get less, and if they amount to more they 
get more. But this bill would not cover them. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Tllinois 
has expired, 

Mr, ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I offered this substitute with 
the idea that the recent legislation fixing the compensation of 
postal employees was reasonably satisfactory to all the postal 
employees except fourth-class postmasters and village delivers 
carriers, 

But with the explanation of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
MaAppEN], calling attention to certain other postal employees 
who are not embraced in the provisions of the recent compensi- 
tion law, and in view of the fact that the compensation of fourth- 
class postmasters can not be taken care of and provided for by 
this measure, and in view of the further fact that the gentle- 
man’s amendment provides for and takes in and permits under 
the provisions of this law an increase in the compensation 0? 


) 


at 
Mr, MADDEN, ‘There are not any village delivery mail carriers, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
Mr HOUSTON, Then what will be the effect of your amend- | qraw my substitute. 
ment? The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ArmMon] 
Mr. MADDEN. To exempt them so as to continue them in | asks unanimous consent that his substitute may be considered 
their own classification. However, I beg the gentleman’s par- | as withdrawn. Is there objection? 
don. There are some rural carriers with 7 or 8 mile routes that There was no objection, 
are not getting $1,000 a year, but they ought not to get the com- The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
pensation carried in this bill, because they are required to work | ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppEN]. 
only two or three hours a day. They ought not to be included. The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman will recall that when the Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
Post Office bill was pending I tried to get an amendment to his The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
umendment to take care of the village carriers. Now, I looked | amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
it up at that time, and I saw that they were getting $63.75 a The Clerk read as follows: 
month. I think we increased it 10 or 15 per cent, so that they Amendment offered by Mr. BLack: Page 2, line 1, after the word 
get S73 or S74 a month—less than $75. “hour,” insert the following language: “ Provided further, That the 
Mr. MADDEN. Twenty per cent, I think. language ‘a full day’s service’ as herein used shall be construed to mean 
Mr. HASTINGS. Now hey get $75 or $76 onth Would that eight hours: shall be deemed a day's work, and the same shall be 
they ; ' Pe 1 month, the measure or standard of a day's work for the purpose of reckoning 
your amendment include village carriers? the compensation for the service of all employees included within the 
Mr. MADDEN. No; carriers in the City Delivery Service. terms of this act.” 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
Mr. MAIDEN. Yes. under our present law, as I understand it, the Government 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


EE 


employees who live outside of the District of Columbia work 








1918. 


_— 


already an eight-hour day, and under the provisions of the 


pill, in cases where they receive the minimum wage of $90 a | 


mouth, or $1,080 2 year, they would receive that amount of 
compensation based on an eight-hour day of labor. As to them, 
that would be ithe standard measurement of their pay and they 
would therefore receive the rate of 374 cents for each hour they 
ectually worked—$3 a day. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. In just a moment, please; when I have com- 
pleted this statement I shall be glad to. Now, the rule is dif- 
ferent here in the District. 

In the District of Columbia, while there have been a good 
many assertions to the contrary, yet we all know that most of the 
employees work only Seven hours a day. When the Borland 

inendment was several times before the House we often heard 

said that most of the Government clerks in Washington are 
rking eight hours a day, anyhow. Now, if that statement 
he true, then they will not be affected by my amendment at all. 

I want to call your further attention to the fact that this 

mendment which I have offered is not the Borland proposition 
at all, because it does not require any department to change its 
hours of labor, but it simply follows the language of that pro- 

ion of the Adamson law that we passed in September, 1916, 
snd says that you shall use eight hours as the standard of 

asurement for reckoning the compensation of an employee, 

nd therefore if 2 Government employee here in the District 

‘Columbia only works seven hours a day he would get a mini- 
num wage of $2.624. That is to say, it does net change any 
employee’s compensation if it is above the minimum now, but 
if it is below that and he is to get the benefit of a minimum 
wage, then he must work eight hours to get the full $3 a day, 
and if he only works seven hours, then he would not receive the 
full day’s pay, but compensation at the rate of $2.624 per day. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, this law is being made to cover 
all the Government employees throughout the United States, 

id therefore it should be uniform. 

Mr. BLACK. I agree with the gentleman that it should be 
uniform. My purpose is simply to establish a uniform eight- 
hour day for Government employees who are to be the bene- 
ficiaries of this minimum-wage law. My amendment provides 
practically the same definition for a standard eight-hour day 
2s was eontained in the Adamson law, and I have defined it so 
that when you come to use the yardstick for measuring a day's 
pay you will use the eight-hour yardstick. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman haus answered the question I 
intended to propound to him. As I understand it, his amend- 
ment would exclude from the benefits of this law practically all 
of the Government employees in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLACK. Not at all. It excludes nobody. 

Mr. MONDELL. It would exclude all those who did not work 


cight hours. 

Mr. BLACK. Oh, no. Let me read the amendment I have 
offered. If you will turn to page 2, line 1, you will see that 
I am correct. Insert the following language—— 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. In a moment. You will see that it does not 
exclude anybody. It says: 

Provided further, That the language, “a full day’s service,” as herein 
used, shall be construed to mean that eight hours shall be deemed 
i day’s work, and the same shal! be the measure or standard of a day’s 

ork for the purpose 
all employees included within the terms of this act. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If a man works than eight hours 
ihen he comes under the other provisions of 374 cents an hour. 

Mr. BLACK, That is correct. 


less 


Mr. WALSH. I did not hear the remark of the gentleman 
from Virginia. 
Mr. BLACK. The gentleman from Virginia asked if it was 


not true that any Government employee working less than eight 
hours would come under the hourly compensation for 374 cents 
an hour, which is correct. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BLACK. Yes. 
Mr. SABATH. In what way does the gentieéman’s amend- 
ment differ from the Borland amendment? The gentleman 


knows what happened to the Borland amendment. 


Mr. BLACK. I think if the gentleman from Illinois will 
pause to consider the two propositions for a moment that he 
will grasp at once the distinction. The Borland amendment pro- 
vided that no Government employee should be paid under the 


rticular appropriation unless he worked eight hours a day. 
{ do not make any such provision, The amendmenat I have of- 


of reckoning the compensation for the service of | 
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fered does not make any flat requirement that eight hours shall 
be worked, but simply says that the yardstick for measuring 
shall be eight hours, and therefore if an employee does not 
work eight hours he will be paid 373 cents per hour for the time 
that he does work. That seems absolutely equitable to me, 
and I do not see how any fair-minded man can oppose it. 

Mr. NOLAN. I will tell the House what this yardstick will 
do. I thought the Borland amendment was disposed of by the 
President’s veto. The gentleman’s yardstick would apply to 
those who come under the provisions of the bill. In other words, 
the low-paid employee of the District of Columbia who works 
seven hours would be required to work eight hours to get $3 8h 
day, and those who got beyond $1,080—and they are here by the 
thousand as compared with the small number of lower-salaried 
persons—could still work seven hours a day and get 
pensation. 

Mr. BLACK. 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. fas it not contended by the opponents of the 
Borland amendment that practically all the Government em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia now work eight hours a day? 

Mr. NOLAN. Oh, no; the gentleman is wrong. It was con- 
tended that all of the employees of the District of Columbia were 
subject to any orders that the department chief might make re- 
quiring them to work eight hours a day. All the employees ex- 
cept in mechanical establishments in the District of Columbia 
work seven hours 2 day. Your amendment to the minimum-warce 
bill would make the fellow down below—and I know the gentle- 
man does not want to discriminate between the $1,080 employ: 
and the $1,800 employee—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment off: 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division 
Mr. Brack) there were—ayes 14, noes 65, 

So the amendment was rejected. 


their com- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


ed 


(demanded by 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment: After the word “military,” in line 2, page 2, in- 


sert the words “or naval.” The purpose of offering that—— 
Mr. NOLAN. Let me interrupt the gentleman. If that will 
clarify it any in the opinion of the gentleman, very well. The 
committee thought that military branch covered both the Army 
If it 1 


and the Navy. mukes it any more definite, we have no 
objection. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 2, line 2, after the word “military,” insert the words “or 


naval.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed te 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 13, after the word “years,” insert the w Pro- 
vided further, That tke provisions of this act shall be op for 





and during the period of the existing war.” 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, my reason for offering the 
amendment is that the bulk of evidence, as I read it in the re- 
port, bases the increase of salary on the increase of the cost of 
living. It is to make the salary or wage commensurate with ft! 
cost of living, and the increased cost of living is largely, if not 
wholly, attributed to the war conditions now prevailing. I think, 
gentlemen of the committee, it is an unwise policy to make a per- 
manent basis of a war standard or war measurement of wage or 
wage conditions. It is very unfortunate at this hour and 


1e 


day that we are asked to fix and project into the future p - 
nent policies; policies for peace but policies arising out of war. 
We do not know what will occur when this war is over. We do 
not know what retrenchments, if any, will have to be made; 
what expenditures will have to be paid. I thin it is unwise to 
travel under present disturbed and abnormal conditions any 
further than we can see. For that reason I have submitted the 


If we deal 


the inexor- 


the consideration of the committee. 
“liate necessities, and they are many, 


ale 
’ 
+t 


and they are surably great 


amendment fé 
with the inin 
able exigencies, confro1 


jmme 
LMNWes 9 l = 


us, we will best discharge our duty. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, if the proposition was one to 
increase wages based upon war conditions I admit that the ‘ 
tleman’s position would be well taken. However, this mini: 
wage law that is proposed is one that can well stand on its 
merits under any conditions that are likely to exist aft t] 
war closes. Of course, we can modify any existing law, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia well knows. If at any time modificstion 
or change is justified, it can be made. But there is no question, 
Mr. Chairman, that now we can well enact this minimur ’ 
law with the expectation that it wil. be pe nent bee of 
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its moderation, because of the fact that it only establishes such 
a minimum wage as under almost any circumstances ought to 
exist. Mr. Chairman, we ought to understand that the Govern- 
ment is the largest employer of labor in the world to-day, not 
only in this country but in the world. We ought .o set such 
standards of justice to the employees of the Government as 
would not be a disgrace or a reflection upon the Government as 
an employer. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. 
rupt him? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

‘Mr. MONTAGUE. I just wanted to make myself clear in that 
respect to the gentleman from Iowa. It was for that very reason 
we might establish a just standard that animated my amend- 
ment. I fear in a period of this sort we could not reach an ap- 
proximate continuous standard of justice. 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman’s position is justifiable, and 
if we were establishing any exaggerated standard I would en- 
tirely agree with him, but I am trying to make it clear that it 
is so reasonable, that the minimum is so small, that under any 
possible existing condition there is no necessity for now limiting 
the minimum fixed in the bill to the termination of this war. 
Now, I was about to say that it is an unfortunate fact that the 
great corporations are dealing much more justly, much more 
generously, in many instances with their employees then the 
Government of the United States is to-day. They are giving to 
their employees higher wages, better conditions. They are giving 
to their employees pensions, housing provisions, and _ profit- 
sharing privileges that make the Government service not the best 
service, not the most just to the laboring men and laboring 
women who are employed by it. And when a proposition of this 
kind is so moderate in establishing a minimum wage law it seems 
to me that we would do an injustice to the laboring men of this 
country, to the laboring men especially who are employed by the 
Government, if we should place any limitation whatever upon 
it. For that reason I think the committee ought to vote down 
the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Will the gentleman permit me to inter- 


Page 2, line 1, after the colon, following the word “ hour,” insert the 
following: “ Provided further, That the minimum compensation of any 
person employed as a teacher in the schools of the District of Columbia 
shall be not less than $4 a day with full pay during vacation.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. 
on the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
inittee, if there is any class of employees in the world who should 
be paid a decent living wage it is the teachers into whose daily 
charge is placed the training of our children. I was told by a 
Jady teacher in the District this morning that on last Saturday 
she was loyal and patriotic enough to resign a position paying 
her $125 a month to resume her place in the schools yesterday 
morning at a salary of only $86, and that salary is paid only 
during the school session and not during vacation. Is there a 
man in this House, a Member of this Congress, who approves of 
such unjust, niggardly treatment, who can look a teacher of 
children in the face and say, ‘‘ I will permit such a condition to 
continue to exist. I will permit you trained instructors to con- 
tinue to draw only $86 a month, and that, too, for only nine 
months a year,” when inexperienced, untrained girls and boys 
can go into any department of this Government to-day, whether 
they show any facility for business or not, and draw a salary of 
at least $883 a month? Why, I have had inexperienced young 
people from my district come here without any experience in 
business life whatever and immediately enter the Government 
employ upon a salary that pays them at least $83 a month. I 
think it is a shame and a disgrace that we should permit our 
teachers to be paid such a measly, little, indecent compensation. 

Mr. ALMON, If it is a shame and a disgrace to do that in the 
District of Columbia, is it not a shame and a disgrace to do it 
in Texas or any other State? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; it is, and for 20 years in Texas I have 
been fighting for decent living wages for the teachers of my 
country. 

Mr. REED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, I will. 

Mr, REED. What days would you apply this $4 to in the year 
when the teacher labors for five days? 

Mr. BLANTON. She is employed by the month; therefore 
she would get $120 a month as a minimum wage for 12 months 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
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and no one should ask a teacher to watch over, 
educate, train, and care for our children nine months of each 
year for a less wage than that. A man can not vote against a 
proposition like this and look the teachers of the land in the 
face 

Mr. KEARNS. 
interpretation upon the language of his amendment? 
$4 for 30 days 

Mr. BLANTON. Because the other provisions of the bill, 
where there is monthly employment, would make the $4 ap- 
plicable to the whole 30 days. 

Mr. KEARNS. Why not say it, then—a minimum of $120 a 
month? 

Mr. BLANTON. The balance of my amendment makes it 
clear, during vacation as well. 

Mr. KREIDER. I think the gentleman is entirely mistaken. 
I think, if his amendment would prevail and the wages should 
be based on that amendment, she would get $80 a month and 
no more. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; she would get $4 per day, by the month, 
totaling $120 per month, because she is paid by the month. 

Mr. KREIDER. This provision says $4 a day. Twenty days 
constitutes a month for a teacher, and that is $80 a month; and 
that is all you would get by your amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. My amendment, under the terms of the bill, 
clearly and distinctly provides for a minimum wage for teach- 
ers of $120 per month the year round, vacation and all, and [ 
regret that my time is exhausted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RAGSDALE: Page 2, line 13, after the word 
“‘ years,” insert “ Provided, That the provisions of this act shall not ap- 
ply to any person unless the head of the department in which he or she 
is employed shall certify that the service they perform is necessary and 
is being satisfactorily performed.” 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I only want to take a moment. 
The civil-service law at this time provides a remedy for the 
evils the gentleman speaks of. If you want to provide an op- 
portunity for favoritism, put an amendment of this kind into 
law. I think what you need in the civil service here in the 
District of Columbia—and I am not speaking of any place else, 
because I do not know anything about it—is that, instead of 
bringing more employees here into the District of Columbia as 
war workers, you have a readjustment and see that they per- 
form a fair day’s service around these departments. Then you 
would accomplish something. I am not looking, as one who 
favors this bill, to making any sinecures. Any employee that 
does not perform a decent day’s work for the compensation 
received, whether that compensation be small, intermediate, or 
large, ought to be discharged. The sooner we have readjust- 
ment the better, but do no put a provision in this bill that will 

‘ause discrimination and favoritism. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. How else can, you remedy the condition 
about which I have spoken than in the manner which I have 
suggested ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. RAGsvALe]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose dees the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. BLANTON. To offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BLANTON offers the following amendment: Page 2, line 1, after 
the colon, following the word “ hour” insert the following: “ Provided 
further, That the minimum compensation of any teacher in the schools 
of the District of Columbia shall not be less than $1,440 per year.” 

[Cries of “ Vote!” “ Vote!’’] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I Go not intend to use up 
any time of the committee except to place the responsibility 
for this question upon the membership of this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment of the 


in the year; 





Is the gentleman sure he has put a correct 
It was 





Texas offers an 


gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. 


Division, Mr. Chairman. 
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The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 4, noes 35. 
Mr. BLANTON. I demand tellers, Mr. Chairman. 
Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MAHER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 


was rejected. 


| 
| 


\ccordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- | 


sumed the Chair, Mr. Pou, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
inittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
the compensation of certain employees in the United States, 
und had directed him to report the same to the House with 


152) to fix | 


certain amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- | 


ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

\ir. MAHER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE FOR TO-MORROW. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair designates Mr, Hamtin, of Mis- 

souri, to preside as Speaker pro tempore for to-morrow. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, 
nnouneced that the Senate had agreed to the reports of the 

uumittee of conference on the amendments of the House to the 
ills of the following titles: 

4194. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
(ain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
aod dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 4543. An act granting 
certain soldiers and sailors 
und dependent relatives of 

S. 4722. An act granting 
ecrtain soldiers and sailors 
and dependent relatives of 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: , 

‘lo Mr. Tompson, indefinitely, on account of making liberty- 
loan speeches ; 

‘To Mr. Dominick, for one 
farnily ; 

‘To Mr. Hetrverinea, for four days, on account of illness; 

To Mr Cannon, for Wednesday, September 25, 1918; 

To Mr. HortmncswortnH, indefinitely, on account of assisting 
in the liberty-loan campaign; and 

fo Mr. Jacoway (at the request of Mr. Tayror of Arkansas), 
for three days, on account of important business. 


tt 


such soldiers and sailors; and 


of the ( 
such soldiers and sailors. 


on account of illness in his 


veek, 


MINIMUM-WAGE BILL, 


The SPEAKER, 
ments, 

Mr. BLANTON rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BLANTON, To make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON, At this time is it in order to make a motion 
to recommit? 
The SPEAKER, No. That comes after the third reading. 

‘ question is on agreeing to the amendments, 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The question 
third reading of the bill. 

Che bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


e 


Tl 


is on the engrossment and 


and was read the third time. 

Mr. BLANTON rose. 

The SPEAKER. Fer what purpose does the gentleman from 
Texas rise? 


Mr. BLANTON. To make a motion to reeommit this bill back 
to the Committee on Labor, with instructions to report it back 
forthwith with the following amendment: On page 2, line 1, 
nfter the eolon following the word “ hour,” insert the follow- 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order. 
SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Texas opposed to 
this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, Iam not. 

The SPEAKER. Is anybody 
Wants to make a motion to reconunit? 
recognize the gentleman from Te 


stute the instruction. 


| , 


in the House opposed to it who 
If not, the Chair will 
Now the gentleman can 


ils. 


pensions and increase of pensions to | 
of the Civil War and certain widows | 


pensions and increase of pensions to | 
‘ivil War and certain widows | 






ED 


BLANTON. With the following amendment: On page 2, 
line 1, after the colon following the word “hour,” insert the 
following: “ Provided further, That the compensation of any 


teacher in the sehools of the District of Columbia shall be not 
less than $1,200 per annum.” 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion. 


Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Spenker, the rules require that 2 motion to 
recommit must be reduced to writing. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have the amendment already here in writ- 
ing. 


Mr. RAGSDALE. We have not time to wait. 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The rules provide for that, of course. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have it here in writing, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
RAGSvALE] makes the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina with- 
draws his point of order. The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Im 


ike the point 





Mr. BLANTON moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on La- 
bor with instruetions to report it back forthwith, with the follewing 
amendment: On page 2, line 1, afte the coion following the word 
* hour,” insert “ Provided further, That the minimum mpens mn 
of any person employed as a teacher in the schools of the District of 


Columbia shall be not less than $1,200 per annum.” 

The SPEAKER. 
recommit. 

Mr. MAHER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to this motion to 
recommit. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas dem 
sion. Those in favor of the motion to recommit 
stand until they are counted. | After 
Members have risen in the affirmative. Those opposed will rise 
and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] Ei 
nine gentlemen have risen in the negative. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will wait until the Chair an- 
nounces the vote. On this vote the are 18 and the 
are S9. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of no quorum, Mr. 
SPEAKER, The Chair will count. [Afier counting. ] 
Only 103 gentlemen have risen—not a quorum. There is an au- 
tomatic call of the House. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. Those in favor ef the motion to recommit will, 
when their names are called, answer “ yea; ” those opposed will 
answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 71, 
answered “ present ” 4, not voiing 155, as follows: 

YEAS—71. 


The question is on agreeing to the motion to 


inds a divi- 
will rise and 
counting. | Eighteen 


ghty- 


of order that 


ayes hees 


Speaker, 
rm 
Che 


hays 200, 

















Ashbrook Dupré Kinkaid Reed 
Austin ibyer Kreider Sanders, La. 
Bland, Ind. Eagle Lazaro Sells 
Blanton Ellsworth Little Siegel 
Booher Estopinal London Smith, Mich, 
Bowers Fairchild, B. L. McAndrews Smith, T. FP. 
Carew Farr McLaughlin, Mich.Snook 
Carlin Gallagher Martin Swift 
Claypool Goodwin, Ark, Meeker Taylor, Colo. 
Cle: Hiarrison, Va. Miler, Wash, Wa ‘ 
Cooper, Ohio Hilliard Montague Wrtsen Va 
Crosser liolland Mudd Williams 
Delaney liollingswerth Neely Wi np, LiL 
Den n Igoe Nichols, Mich, Wilson, La, 
Dewalt James .: rm X- Vingo 
Dill Kearns le Woodvard 
Lwooling Kelley, Micl J. W. Zibiman 
Dunn Kelly, Pa 

NAYS—200. 
Al niet Burroughs Crago Fess 
Almon Butler Curry, Cal. Fields 
And on Byrnes. 8. C. Dallinge: Fisher 
Ayres Lyrns, Tenn Darrow locht 
Bankhead Campbell, Kans. Decker Fordney 
Ba rart Campbell, Pa Denton Foster 
Ler 3 Candler, Miss. Dillon I ti 
Beshlin Cannon Dixon French 
Ri: Cantrill Donovan Fuller, I 
B 10n Carter, Mass. Doolittle Fuller, Mass. 
I a Chandler, Okla Eagan Gandy 
B Clark, Pa. Edmonds Ga tt, Tex. 
B k Classon Elliott ( n 
B ‘ Coady Feiston ‘ ! 
bru iuch Collier Esch ‘ ton 
Buchana Connelly, Kan Evar ‘ ‘ 
Burnett Cox Fairfield Cries lowa 
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Gregg 
Griest 
Hadley 
Hamilton, Mich 
Hardy 
Harrison, Miss. 
Haskell 
Hastings 
Ilawley 
Hayden 
Iilelm 
Ilensley 
Hersey 
Hicks 
lfouston 
IHluddleston 
Hull, lowa 
Hull, Tenn. 
Juul 

Kahn 
Keating 
Kehoe 
Kennedy, lowa 
Key, Ohio 
Kincheloe 
King 
Kitchin 
Knutson 
Kraus 
Larsen 
Lee, (ra. 
Lesher 
Lobeck 


Dowell 


Anthony 
Aswell 
Bacharach 
Baer 
Barkley 


Britten 
Browning 
Caldwell 
Caraway 
Carter, Okla. 
Cary 
Chandler, 
Church 
Clark, Fla 
Connally, Tex 
Cooper, W. Va. 
Cooper, Wis, 
Copley 
Costello 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Currie, Mich, 
Dale, N. Y. 
Dale, Vt. 
Davis 
Dempsey 
Dent 
Dickinson 
Dies 
Dominick 
Doremus 
Doughton 
Dran 
Drukker 
Emerson 
Fairchild, G 
lerris 


ae 


Ww 


Lonergan 
Longworth 
Lufkin 
Lunn 


McArthur 
McClintic 
McCulloch 
McFadden 
McKenzie 
McKeown 
McLemore 
Madden 
Magee 
Maher 
Mansfield 
Mapes 
Mason 
Mondell 
Moon 
Moores, Ind. 
Morgan 
Morin 
Nelson 
Nicholls, 8. C. 
Nolan 
Norton 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala, 
Osborne 
Overmyer 
Overstreet 
Padgett 
Park 


ANSWERED ‘° 


Garner 


NOT VOT 


Tlood 
Flynn 
loss 
Irancis 
l'reeman 
Gallivan 
Gard 
Garland 
Gillett 
Glass 
Godwin, N. C, 
Goodall 
Gould 
Graham, Tl, 
Graham, Pa. 
» Noe 





Griffin 

Hamill 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Ilamlin 
Ilaugen 

llayes 

Heaton 

Heflin 

Heintz 
Helvering 
llood 

lloward 
Itumphreys 
Ilusted 
liutchinson 
Ireland 
Jacoway 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, 8S. Dak. 
Joinson, Wash, 
Jones 
Kennedy, R. I. 


CONGRESSION 


Platt 

Polk 

Porter 

Pou 

Quin 
Ramseyer 
Rayburn 
Riordan 
Robbins 
Roberts 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 
Romjue 

Rose 

Rubey 
Sabath 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Saunders, Va. 
Schall 

Scott, Mich. 
Sears 
Shallenberver 
Sherley 
Shouse 

Sims 

Sinnott 
Sisson 

Slemp 

Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Cc. B. 
Snell 


PRESENT ”"—4, 


Garrett, Tenn, 
ING—155. 
Kettner 
Kiess, Pa. 
La Follette 
LaGuardia 
Langley 
Lea, Cal. 
Lehlbach 
Lever 
Linthicum 
Littlepage 
Lundeen 
McCormick 
McKinley 


McLaughlin, Fa. 


Mann 

Mays 
Merritt 
Miller, Minn, 
Moore, Pa. 
Mott 

Oliver, N. Y, 
Olney 
©'’Shaunessy 
Paige 
Parker, N. J. 
Peters 
Phelan 
Powers 
Pratt 

Price 
Purnell 
Rainey, 1. 'T. 
Ramsey 
Randall 
Rankin 
Reavis 
Robinson 
Rouse 

Rowe 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


GALLIVAN With Mr. Goutp. 
ASWELL With Mr. DAvis. 
KETTNER With Mr. IRELAND. 
DovuGHTon with Mr. Hayes. 
HAMILt with Mr. McKIN ey. 
SuLLIvaN with Mr. TINKHAM. 
BLanp of Virginia with Mr. HEATON. 
LITTLEPAGE With Mr. Cooper of West Virginia. 
. TALBoTT with Mr. BROWNING. 
Van Dyke with Mr. PURNELL. 
SLAYDEN with Mr. LANGLEY. 
RANDALL with Mr. Foss, 
Bett with Mr. Copley. 
TAGUE with Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. 
OLIVER With Mr. Sw1Itzer. 

DALE of New York with Mr. Britren, 
VINSON With Mr. Morr. 
Lea of California with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
Ferris with Mr. DAte of Vermont. 
ROBINSON with Mr. STINESs. 
ScuLLy with Miss RANKIN. 
LINTHICUM With Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania. 
Humpuereys with Mr. WHrre of Maine. 


Stafford 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Steele 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Sterling, Pa. 
Strong 
Sumners 
Taylor, Ark, 
Temple 
Tillman 
Timberlake 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Vare 
Venable 
Vestal 

Voigt 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Wason 
Watkins 
Weaver 
Welty 
Whaley 
Wheeler 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind. 
Young, N. Dak, 
Young, Tex. 


Greene, ¥L 


towland 
Rucker 
Russell 
Sanford 
Scott, lowa 
Scott, Pa. 
Scully 
Shackleford 
Sherwood 
Slayden 
Small 
Snyder 
Sterling, Il. 
Stevenson 
Stiness 
Sullivan 
Sweet 
Switzer 
Tague 
Talbott 
Templeton 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tilson 
‘Treadway 
Van Dyke 
Vinson 
Walker 
Walton 
Ward 
Watson, Pa, 
Webb 
Welling 
White, Me. 
White, Ohio 
Wise 
Woods, Iowa 
Wright 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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O’SHAUNESSY With Mr. BACHARACH. 
GARRETT of Tennessee with Mr. Reavis. 
JACOWAY with Mr. Grigst. 
CALDWELL With Mr. GreorGE W. IF’ Alrrcuivp. 
PHELAN with Mr. DowE Lt. 

Rouse with Mr. Srerrine of Illinois. 
SHERWoop with Mr. HurcHrson., 
THOMAS With Mr. SANForb. 


Mr. Carter of Oklahoma with Mr. Warp. 


Mr, 


Mr. STEVENSON with Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. PAtceE with Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
Mr. Speaker, I voled “ nay ” on 
the motion to recommit, but I am paired on the bill with the 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 


gentleman from Nebraska, Mr, Reavis. 


THOMPSON With Mr. GrauAm of Illinois, 





I do not know how he 


would vote on the motion to recommit, and I think perhaps I 
ought to withdraw my vote and answer “ present.” 
The Clerk called the name of Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee, and 
he answered “ Present,” as above recorded. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 


The 
bill. 


SPEAKER, 


The question is on the passage of the 


Mr. MAHER and Mr. NOLAN demanded the yeas and nays, 
The yeas and hays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 252 


nays 16, 


answered “ present” 6, not voting 156, as follows: 


Alexander 
Almon 
Anderson 
Askbrook 
Austin 
Ayres 
Bankhead 
Barnhart 
Beakes 
Beshlin 
Blackmon 
Bland, Ind 
Blanton 
Booher 
Borland 
Bowers 
Brand 
Brodbeck 
Browne 
Brumbaugh 
Burnett 
Burroughs 
Butler 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Campbell, Kans, 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cannon 
Cantrill 
Carew 
Carlin 
Carter, Mass. 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla, 
Clark, Pa. 
Classon 
Claypool 
Cleary 
Coady 
Connelly, Kans. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cox 

Crago 
Crosser 
Curry, Cal. 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Decker 
Delaney 
Denison 
Denton 
Dewalt 

Dill 

Dillon 

Dixon 
Donovan 
Dooling 
Doolittle 
Dowell 
Dunn 

Dupré 

Dyer 

Kagan 

Eagle 


Black 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Candler, Miss. 
Coliler 


Garner 
Garrett, Tenn. 


YEAS 


Edmonds 
Elliott 
Ilisworth 
Esc 
Estopinal 
Evans 
Fairchild, LB. L. 
Fairfield 
Farr 

ess 

Fields 
Visher 
Foster 

Frear 
Trench 
Fuller, 111. 
Fuller, Mass. 
Gallagher 
Gandy 
Garland 
Garrett, Tex. 
Glynn 

Good 
Goodwin, Ark, 
Gray, Ala, 
Green, lowa 
Gregg 

Griest 
Hadley 
Hardy 
Harrison, Miss, 
Harrison, Va. 
Haskell 
Hastings 
Iilawley 
Ilayden 
Hensley 
Ilersey 

Hicks 
Hilliard 
Holland 
Hollingsworth 
Huddleston 
Hull, Iowa 
Hull, Tenn, 
Igoe 

James 

Juul 

Kahn 
Kearns 
Keating 
Kehoe 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy, lowa 
Key, Ohio 
King 
Kinkaid 
Kitchin 
Knutson 
Kraus 
Kreider 
Larsen 


Lazaro 
Lee, Ga. 
Lesher 
Little 
Lobeck 
London 
Lonergan 
Longworth 
Lufkin 
Lunn 
McAndrews 
McArthur 
McClintic 
McCulloch 
McFadden 
McKenzie 
McKeown 


McLaughlin, Mich 


McLemore 
Magee 
Maher 
Mansfield 
Mapes 
Martin 
Mason 
Meeker 
Miller, Minn, 
Miller, Wash. 
Mondell 
Montague 
Moon 
Moores, Ind. 
Morgan 
Morin 

Mudd 

Neely 

Nelson 
Nichols, Mich, 
Nolan 
Norton 
Oldfield 
Osborne 
Overmyer 
Overstreet 
Padgett 
Park 
Parker, N, Y. 
Platt 

Polk 

Porter 

Pou 

Price 
Rainey, J. W. 
Raker 
Ramsey 
Ramseyer , 
Reed 
Riordan 
Robbins 
Roberts 
Nodenberg 
Rogers 
Romjue 


NAYS—16. 


Gordon 
Helm 
Ifouston 
Kincheloe 


ANSWERED 
Greene, Vt. 
Hamilton, Mich, 


Nicholls, 8. C. 
Oliver, Ala, 
Quin 
Rayburn 


‘PRESENT "'- 


Ireland 


Rose 

Rubey 
Sabath 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, La. 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Schall 

Scott, Mich. 
Sears 

Sells 
Shallenberger 
Sherley 
Siegel 

Sims 
Sinnott 
Slemp 

Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich, 
Smith, Cc. B. 
Smith, T. F. 
Snell 

Snook 
Stafford 
Stedman 
Stecle 
Stephens, Nebr, 
Sterling, Pa, 
Strong 
Sumners 
Swift 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo, 
Temple 
Tillman 
Timberlake 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Vare 
Venable 
Vestal 

Voigt 
Volstead 
Waldow 
Walsh 
Wason 
Watkins 
Watson, Vo. 
Weaver 
Welty 
Whaley 
Wheeler 
Williams 
Wilson, Ill, 
Wilson, La, 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wingo 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind, 
Woodyard 
Wright 
Young, N. Dak. 
Zihlinan 


Saunders, Va. 
Sisson 
Steagall 
Young, Tex. 


Ragsdale 
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NOT 

Anthony Ferris 
Aswell Flood 
Bacharach Fiynn 

baer Focht 
Darkley Fordney 

Gell oss 

Bland, Va. Francis 


Britten 
browning 


Bucha 


Caldwell 
Carawi 
Carter, 


Cary 


Church 


Clark, 
Conna 


8. 


lreeman 
Gallivan 


nan Gard 
Gillett 
ly Glass 


Okla. 


Goodall 


Fila. 
lly, Tex. 


Gould 
> ey 
Graham, 


lil. 


Pa. 


VOTING 


Godwin, N.C. 


Cooper, W. Va. Gray, N. J. 
Cooper, Wis. Greene, Mass. 
Copley Griffin 
Costello Hamill 
Cramton Hamilton, N. 
Crisp Hamlin 
Currie, Mich, Haugen 

Dale, N. Y. Hayes 


Dale, Vt 


Davis 


Dempsey 


Dent 


Dickinson 


Dies Howard 
Dominick Humphreys 
Doremus Htusted 
Doughton Tlutchinson 
Drane Jacoway 
Drukker Johnson, Ky. 
Histon Johnson, S. Dak. 
Emerson Johnson, Wash. 


airet 


Heaton 


Heflin 


Heintz 


Helvering 


iild, G. W. 


Hood 


Jones 


So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Howarp with Mr. 

Mr. Gopwin of 

On this vote: 

Mr. Paice (for) with Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. Treapway (for) with Mr. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. 
colleague, Mr. KETTNER, 
“vea’’ and answer “ present.” 

Mr. 

Mr. LUFKIN. Mr. 
and Mr. GALLIVAN, of 
chusetts. If they were here, 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. 


PAIGE, 
North Carolina with Mr. 


xe 


GREENE 


~156. 
Kennedy, R. L. 
IKxettner 

Kiess, Pa. 

La Follette 
LaGuardia 
Langley 

Lea, Cal. 
Lehlbach 

Lever 
Linthicum 
Littlepage 
Lundeen 
McCormick 
McKinley 
McLaughlin, Pa. 
Madden 

Mann 

Mays 

Merritt 

Moore, Pa. 

Mott 
Oliver, 
Olney 
O’Shaunessy 
Paige 
Parker, N. J. 
Peters 
Phelan 
Powers 
Pratt 
Purnell 
Rainey, H. T 
Randall 
Rankin 
Reavis 
Robinson 
Rouse 

Rowe 
Rowland 


N. ¥, 


CONGRESS 


of Vermont 





tucker 
Russell 
Sanford 
Scott, lowa 
Scott, Pa. 
Sculuy 
Shackleford 
Sherwood 
Shouse 
Slayden 
Small 
Snyder 
Steenerson 


Stephens, Miss, 


Sterling, Ill. 
Stevenson 
Stiness 
Sullivan 
Sweet 
Switzer 
Tague 
Talbott 
Templeton 
Thomas 
'Thompson 
Tilson 
+ readway 
Van Dyke 
Vinson 
Walker 
Walton 
Ward 
Watson, Pa. 
Webb 
Welling 
White, Me. 
White, Ohio 
Wise 
Woods, Iowa 


following additional pairs: 


IXLSTON. 


(against). 


PHELAN (for) with Mr. RaGspALe (against Vf. 


Scutty (for) with Mr. Wess (against). 


TRELAND’S hame was called, and he 
PA Zues, 
are detained 
they would vote “ 
I desire to make the 
OLNEY, 


Speaker, 
and I wish 


Speaker, 
Massachusetts, 


Speaker, 


nouncement on behalf of Mr. 


Mr. 


a 


wish 


yea.” 


RAGSDAL 


to 


“ nay.” 


Mr. 


despe 


ent.” 


Mr. 
The name of 


rate effort 


HAMILTON of 


Mr. 


E. Mr. 


my 


Speaker, 
I am paired with Mr, 
withdraw 
PHELAN Were present, 


vote 
he would vote “ yea,” 


HAMILTON of Michigan. 
The SPEAKER. 


Mr. Michigan. 


and 


GARNER (against). 


I have a general pair with my 
to withdraw 


my coll 


I was 
PHELAN, of 
answer 
Mr. 


Mr. 


I got here just at the edge; 


nuswered “ Present.” 


Mr. 


is un 


Mr. 
Mr. 


that 


NEELY. 
avoidably 


of this bill. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


On 


Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. 
revise and extend my 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. 
sent to revise nud extend 


motion of 


absent 
present he would vote 
HARRISON of Mississippi. 
Scutity and Mr. 


Mr. 
Which the bill was passed was laid on the 


Mr. 


EXTENSION OF 
Speaker, 


I was not clear in, 
The gentleman can not vote except “ pres 


HAMILTON of Michigan. 
LLAMILTON of 


Speaker 
and he 


‘yea ” 


HAMILL, 


THN 


*, Speaker, 
. . . 
remarks on this bill. 


recorded 
Massachusetts. 
** present.” 
and I would vote 


Speaker, 


Speaker, 


my 


answered “ Present.” 
TREADW .\ 
Mass 


Mr. 
in 
yea.” 


I desire to vote. 

Was the gentleman in the Hall listening? 

I was making a |} 

I was just in and | 

just out, and I was making a desperate effort to get here. 

is the truth about it. 
The SPEAKER. 


I want to say. 


I will vote “ present.” 


nv 


y would vote “ yea 


NoLAN, a motion to reconsider 
table. 


REMARKS. 


colleague, Mr. 


[After a 


Michigan was called, and he 


I desire 


” 


I ask unanimous consent 
remarks in the Recorp. 
Is there objection? 


pause, | 


I ask unanimous con- 





vote 


same ; 
who is unavoidably absent. 
as voting 


If Mr. 


That 


LITTLEPAGE, 
asked me to say that if he were 
on this vote. 
Mr. Speaker, 
of New Jersey, are away at- 
tending the primary election in that State to-day and send word | 
that if they were present the 


to say 


on the passage 


the vote by 


The 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Joun W. 


RAINEY] asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his 
on this bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 


The Chair hears none. 
| Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
| tend my remarks on the bill just passed. 


| 





| gives relief, to which they 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 
ORDER OF 
Mr. Speaker, I 
business in order 


BUSINESS. 
Mr. KITCHIN. 

dispense with 

Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. The 
unanimous consent to do 
ness for to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Reserving the right to object, 
may I inquire what business it is expected will come up? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We want to consider the bill that the Post 
Office Committee has reported with respect to telephone and 
telegraph lines. Then there is the bill from the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, one on which there has been 
reported a rule. Then they desire to go into, as soon as pos- 
sible, the rule to take up the consideration of the Sims emer- 
gency power bill. 

The SPEAKER. 


consent to 
Calendar 


unanimous 
to-morrow, 


ask 


on 


asks 
busi- 


North Carolina 
Wednesday 


gentleman from 
away with Calendar 


Is there objection? 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Reserving the right to object, 
may I make a further inquiry of the gentleman? In view of 
the fact that so many are desirous of leaving, can the gentleman 


inform us what the program is for the next week or two? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We hope to get through with these bills, 
and we hope we can zet a gentlemen’s recess agrement after 
we finish them; and we can finish them this week, and so have 
unanimous consents on next Monday. Then, I think, we will 
be in a position to consider a gentlemen’s agreement for three- 


day recesses until the Senate is ready to pass on the revenue 
bill. 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is it contemplated in the pro- 


gram of legislation to take up for consideration the bill that has 
been reported by the Committee on the Judiciary to amend the 
espionage act? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have not heard of that. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will say to the gentleman that 
. am very much interested in that. I think it is a very 
piece of legislation and one that the House ought t 
consider if it takes it up at all. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That has not been called to my attention, 
and I had not that in contemplation. Of course we could not 
make a gentlemen’s agreement recess except by unanimous con- 
sent of the House. 

Mr. MAGEE. I would like to ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. KircHin] if we could not have a day for the con- 
sideration of bills on the Private Calendar? 


serious 


to seri ious! y 


Mr. KITCHIN. If we could get through with these bills this 
week, we could. 

Mr. MAGEE. How can we tell anything about it? 

Mr. MADDEN. Stay here and watch it. 


Mr. KITCHIN. The reason we want to dispense with Calen- 
dar Wednesday is to go on with these bills and get them passed 
as early as possible, so that we can get away. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit? 


Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 
Mr. STAFFORD. I think the aim of the leader of the ma- 
jority was, when he presented the revenue bill, to get that bill 


out of the way and then take up for consideration the bills that 
were to be reported under the rule of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Pou] and then conclude business at once. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We want to do that and then try to arrange 
a gentlemen’s agreement, but if every man is interested in a 
bill and wants it passed before we take a recess, we can not get 
a gentlemen’s agreement. 

Mr. MADDEN. You can not have a gentlemen’s agreement, 
if I may be permitted to inject a remark,“until you pass the 
appropriation bill that is pending. [Cries of “ Regular order! ”] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that next Monday is 
not Unanimous-Consent Calendar day and for suspension of the 
rules. It is the fifth Monday. 

Mr. KITCHIN., My thought was 
consent, 

The SPEAKER. If you get it, it is all right. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I am going to object to Unanimous-Consent 
day here until a bill now pending before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce is considered by the House that 
are entitled, to men who are injured 


we might get unanimous 
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Dy the railroads. 
Treasury and Director General of the ,Railroads, and sundry 
other titles which he has, that gentleman has issued a rule, and 
I do not know what he draws from, that men may not collect 
judgments when passed upon favorably by courts of final resort 


Under the authority of the Secretary of the 


in this country, until he has approved them. There is a bill 
which has been introduced here by the gentleman from South 
Carolina | \Iv. StevENSON] that seeks to correct that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is he superior to the courts? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Under the rule he has made I understand 
he reserves the right to himself to review any of the cases that 
have been passed upon by courts of final jurisdiction and to 
determine Whether or not he will pay these judgments even 
when they are passed upon by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 

Mr. MADDEN. Who does this? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. The Director General of the Railroads. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am now asking to dispense with Calendar 
Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KircHiIn] asks unanimous consent to dispense with Calendar 
Wednesday business for to-morrow. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Rules I offer the following rule—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin raise 
the point of no quorum? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 8 
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minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- ! 


day, September 25, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
tentative draft of legislation to provide suitable additional hos- 
pital and sanatorium facilities for the care and treatment of 
soldiers and sailors and others entitled to treatment by the Pub- 
lic Health Service (H. Doe. No. 1254); to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of 
War submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation re- 
quired by the War Department for contingencies of the Army, 
fiscal year 1919 (HL. Doc. No. 1295); to the Committee on Ap- 


propriations and ordered to be printed. 


3. Letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication frem the Public Printer, sub- 
mitting additional estimates of appropriation, required by the 
Publie Printer for public printing and binding, and for leaves of 
absence, Government Printing Office, 1918 (HH. Doc. No. 1296): 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referre’l to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. DEWALT, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eigen Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 4871) to au- 
thorize the Philadelphia, Harrisburg & Pittsburgh Railroad Co., 
its lessees, successors, and assigns to construct a bridge across 
the Susquehanna River, from the city of Harrisburg, Dauphin 
County, Pa., to the Borough of Lemoyne, Cumberland County, 
Pa., reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 804), which said bill and report were referred to 
the flouse Calendar. 

Mr. PADGETT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (11. R. 12982) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to purchase from the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts a large dry dock and appurtenant lands, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 810), which 
suid bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union 


SEPTEMBER 25, 


—_=- 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (Hl. R. 12995) granting the 
consent of Congress to the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. to 
construct, maintain, and operate a combined bridze and dam 
across the Mahoning River, in the State of Ohio; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12996) granting the consent of Congress 
to the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Mahoning River, in the State of 
Ohio; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12997) granting the consent of Congress to 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Mahoning River, in the State of 
Ohio; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 12998) to amend section 
3928 of the Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (HH. R. 12999) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of Thomas Newton 
Swearingen, and to grant him an honorable discharge; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, COADY: A bill (H. R. 13000) granting a pension to 
Emma Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 13001) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph R. McKeever ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

sy Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. A bill (H. R. 13002) 
granting an increase of pension to Charles O. Smith; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DENTON: A resolution (H. Res. 436) to pay to 
W. Ray Looniis extra compensation for compiling the Weekly 
Compendium and Monthly Compendium; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A resolution (H. Res. 487) providing 
for the consideration of H. R. 12917; to the Committee on 
Rules. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAREW: Resolution of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, concerning the housing problem; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Federal Guards 
Relief Association for increase of pay; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

Also, petition of the National Women’s Trade-Union League, 
for the Nolan minimum-wage bill (H. R. 152) ; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

sy Mr. RAKER: Letter of Frank Morrison, secretary Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, urging the passuge of House bill 152; 
to the Committee on Labor 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 





WEDNESDAY, September 25, 1918. 
/ 


The House was. called to order at 12 o’clock noon by Mr. 
HAMLIN aS Speaker pro tempore, 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Coulen, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We thank Thee, our Father in heaven, that the great war in 
which we are engaged is not a war of one man nor of any set of 
men, but is preeminently a war of the people, in which section- 
alism, sectarianism, and party afliliations have been reduced to 
the lowest minimum; lost in the higher and purer principles of 
patriotism, in which the people are ready and willing to sacrifice 
means and men to secure liberty and human rights for all men 
and for all nations, great or small, that militarism and autocracy 
shall be swept from the face of the earth, to Thy glory and to 
the good of all men. 

We thank Thee for the signal success of our arms and those 
of our allies, east, west, north, and south. 

Continue, we beseech Thee, to favor liberty, truth, and justice. 
In His Name. Amen, 
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The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN SOLDIER IN FRANCE. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to | 
proceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to send to the Clerk’s 
desk, to be read in my time, a letter received this morning from 
one of the brave boys who are now fighting in France. 

Mr. GARNER. What is the request, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana | 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes, with 
the request, which was granted, to have a letter read at the desk 
in his time. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

AMERICAN Rep Cross, 
Convalescent Camp, August 24, 1918. 
Ilon. RICHARD ELLIOTT. 

DeAR Frinnp: I suppose you think I am slow in writing to you as I 
promised when in your office along about the 21st of April. If you will 
remember, I am the marine that you wrete the will for on that date, 
for which I am very grateful. I hope I can some day fully repay you 
for this kindness. 

A few hours after my visit to your office I was on my way to a port 
here in France. I wasn’t here but a short time until I got my first in- 
troduction to the Fritzies. We gave a good account of ourselves, as [ 
guess you read in the papers along about the first part of June. ‘They 
brought up the Prussians (the picked troops of Germany), but they all 
looked the same to us. What was left of the Huns in this sector had 
to say “the marines are some fighters.” They call us “devil dogs.” 
It was but a short time after I got at the front that I realized this | 
game was a man’s job, but the Americans have proven they are equal | 
to the occasion. The day of the Germans starting or taking the 
offensive is a thing of the past. 

Along the middle of June I gct some of the poison gas, which has 
kept me from the front ever since. At present I am getting along fine. 
My eyes bother me some, but I think they will soon be all right and 
that I will soon be ailowed to return for another crack at them. I 
‘lon’t think they will put over much gas any way soon, unless they 
invent some device to shoot from their backs, as they are constantly 
on the retreat. 

I read an American-prirnted paper every night. The way the people 
over in the States are buying liberty loans, thrift stamps, assisting the 
lied Cross, and doing everything possible te prosecute this war to a suc- | 
eessful conclusion certainly makes us boys feel good. We know they 
are all in back of us. T have had a lot of wonderful experiences since 
here that I hope I will have the opportunity of telling to you some day. 

I must close for this time. With best wishes, I am, 

Yours, respectfully, 


Pvt. THos. H. Fe.tz, 
Ninety-sirth Company, Sirth Marines, 
Convalescent Camp, Hospital Center, 

A. P. O. 785, Allerey (S.-et-L.), 

. American Expeditionary Force. 
C, Bis 

JACK ALLAN, 

Lieutenant, Seventh Infantry. 


[Applause. ] 

MINERALS AND METALS FOR WAR PURPOSES—CONFERENCE REPORT 
(NO. 803). 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill H. R. 11259, respecting minerals and metals for war 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Conference report on the bill (H. R. 11259) to provide further for the 


national security and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the suprly, and controlling the distribution of those ores, metals, and | 





minerals which have formerly been largely imported, or of which there | 
is or may be an inadequate supply. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr, Speaker, I ask that the conference report 
be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks that the conference report be read. The Clerk will proceed 
to read the report. | 

| 
} 
| 
| 


The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 11259) to provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the 
supply, and controlling the distribution of those ores, metals, 
and minerals which have formerly been largely imported, or 
of which there is or may be an inadequate supply, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same, with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the Senate insert | 
the following: 

“That by reason of the existence of a state of war, it is | 
essential to the national security and defense, and to the suc- | 





cessful prosecution of the war, and for the support and main- 
tenance of the Army and Navy, to provide for an adequate and 
increased supply, to facilitate the production, and to provide 
for an equitable, economical, and better distribution of the 
following-named mineral substances and ores, minerals, inter- 
mediate metallurgical products, metals, alloys, and chemical 
compounds thereof, to wit: Antimony, arsenic, ball clay, bis- 
muth, l[vomine, cerium, chalk, chromium, cobalt, corundum em- 
ery, fluerspar, ferrosilicon, fullers’ earth, graphite, grinding 
pebbles, iridium, kaolin, magnesite, manganese, mercury, mica, 
molybdenum, osmium, sodium, platinum, palladium, paper clay, 
phosphorus, potassium, pyrites, radium, sulphur, thorium, tin, 
titanium, tungsten, uranium, vanadium, and zirconium, as the 
President may, from time to time, determine to be necessary 


| for the purposes aforesaid, and as to which there is at the timé 


of such determination, a present or prospective inadequecy of 
supply. The aforesaid substances mentioned in any sucu deter- 
mination are hereinafter referred to as necessaries. 

“Sec. 2. That the President is authorized from time to time 
to purchase such necessaries and to enter into, to accept, to 
transfer, and to assign contracts for the production or pur- 
chase of same, to provide storage facilities for and store the 
same, to provide or improve transportation facilities, and to 
use, distribute, or allocate said necessaries, or to sell the same 
at reasonable prices, but such sales made during the war shall 
not be at a price less than the purchase or cost of production 
thereof: Provided, That no such contract of purchase shall 
cover a period longer than two years after the termination of 
the war. 

“The President is further authorized, upon finding that im- 
portation into the United States of any of the necessaries 
covered by this act is likely to result in a loss to the United 
States on any necessaries which it may have acquired hereun- 
der, to ascertain, fix, and proclaim such rate of duty upon such 
imported necessaries as shall be sufficient to adequately pro- 
tect the United States from any such loss. 

“The funds provided by section 6 hereof shall be used in 
carrying out the powers granted by this section, and all moneys 
received by the United States from or in connection with the 
disposal of such necessaries, shall be used as a revolving fund 
for further carrying out the purposes of this act. Any balance 
of such moneys remaining when the object of this act has been 
accomplished, shall, as collected, received, and on hand and ayail- 
able, be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

“Sec. 3. That the President is authorized to requisition and 


| take over any of said necessaries and to use, distribute, allocate, 


or sell the same; and also to requisition and take over any un- 
developed or insufficiently developed or operated idle land, de- 
posit, or mine, and any idle or partially operated smelter, or 
plant, or part thereof, producing or, in his judgment, capable 
of producing said necessaries, or either of them, and to develop 
and operate such mine or deposit or such smelter or plant, either 
through the agencies hereinafter mentioned, or under lease or 
royalty agreement, or in any other manner, and to store, use, 
distribute. allocate, or sell the products thereof: Provided, That 
no ores or metals, the principal money value of which consists in 
metals or minerals other than those specifically enumerated in 
section 1 hereof, shall be subject to requisition under the provi- 
sions of this act. Whenever the President shall determine that 


| the further use or operation by the Government of any such land, 
| deposit, mine, smelter, or plant, or part thereof, so acquired, is 


no longer essential for the objects aforesaid, the same shali be 
returned to the person, firm, or corporation entitled thereto. 
The United States shall make just compensation, determined by 
the President, for the taking over, use, occupation, or operation 


| by the Government of any such necessaries, or any such land, 


deposit, mine, smelter, or plant, or part thereof. If the compensa- 
tion so determined be unsatisfactory to the person, firm, or cor- 
poration entitled thereto, such person, firm, or corporation shall 
be paid 75 per cent of the amount so determined and shall be 
entitled to sue the United States to recover such further sum as 
added. to said 75 per cent will make up such amount as will be 
just compensation, in the manner provided by section 24, para- 
graph 20, and section 145, of the Judicial Code. 

“The President is authorized to require statements and re- 
ports, to examine books and papers, and to prescribe such rules 
and regulations as he may deem appropriate for carrying out 
the purposes of this act. The fund provided by section 6 hereof 
may be used in carrying out the purposes of this act, and all 
moneys received by the United States from or in. connection 
with the use, operation, or disposal of any such necessaries, 


| land, deposit, mine, smelter, or plant, or part thereof, shall be 


used as a revolving fund for further carrying out the purposes 
of this act. Any balance of such moneys remaining when the 
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objects of this act have been accomplished shall, as collected, 
received, and on hand and available, be covered into the Treas- 
ury as :uiscellaneous receipts. 
“Sec. 4. That any person who shall neglect or refuse to com- 
ply with any order or requisition made by the President pur- 
suant to the provisions of this act, or who shall obstruct or 
attempt to obstruct the enforcement of or the compliance with 
any such requisition or order, or who shall violate any of the 
provisions of this act, or any rule or regulation adopted here- 
under, shall, upon conviction, be fined not exceeding $5,000 or 
be imprisoned fer not more than two years, or both. 
“Sec. 5. That the sum of $500,000 is hereby appropriated, out 
of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be 
available until June 30, 1919, for the payment of all administra- 
iive expenses under this act, including personal services, travel- 
ing and subsistence expenses, the payment of rent, the pur- 
chase of equipment, supplies, postage, printing, publications, and 
such other articles, both in the District of Columbia and else- 
here, as the President may deem essential and proper. 
‘Sec. 6. That the sum of $50,000,000 is hereby appropriated, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
which, together with all moneys received from time to time un- 
der the provisions of this act, all of which shall be credited to 
said appropriation, shall be used as a revolving fund for carry- 
ing out the objects of this act, and for the purpose of making 
all payments and disbursements, including just compensation 
ler section 8, by this act authorized: Provided, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be expended for the purposes de- 
seribed in the last preceding section: Provided further, That a 
detailed report of all operations under this act, including all 
receipts and disbursements, shall be filed with the Secretary of 
ithe Senate and Clerk of the House of Representatives on or be- 
fore the 25th day of each month, covering the preceding month’s 
operation. Any balance of said revolving fund remaining when 
the objects of this act have heen accomplished, shall, as col- 
lected, received, and on hand and available, be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 
That the President is authorized to exercise each, 
every, or any power and authority hereby vested in him, and to 
expend the moneys herein appropriated or provided for, or any 
rt or parts thereof, by and through such officer or officers, de- 
partment or departments, board or boards, agent, agents, or 
sgencies as he shall create or designate from time to time for 
this purpose. He may fix the reasonable compensation for the 
performance of such services, but no official or employee of the 
United States shall receive any additional compensation for 
such services except as now permitted by law: Provided, That 
no person employed under the provisions of this act shall be 
paid any salary or compensation in excess of that paid for simi- 
iar or like services rendered in executive departments of the 
Government. 
“Src. 8. No person having a pecuniary interest in any trans- 
action in pursuance of this act shall have any official connection 
under this with such transaction. Any person violating 
this provision shall forfeit to the Government all proceeds which 
he shall have received from such transaction, and upon due con- 
viction of such violation shali be fined not exceeding $10,000 or 
imprisoned not exceeding 10 years. 
“Sec. 9. That the President is authorized, if in his judgment 
such action be necessary or useful for the objects of this act, to 
form one or more corporations under the laws of any State, 
Territory, District, or possession of the United States, for the 
purpose of carrying out the powers or any of the powers hereby 
authorized. The capital stock of any such corporation shall be 
such as the President may determine, but the total capital stock 
for all corporations so formed shall not exceed in the aggregate 
the appropriation of $50,000,000, made by section G hereof. Said 
appropriation, or any part thereof, may be used by the President 
in subscribing on behalf of the United States, through such per- 
son or persons as he may designate, to the capital stock of such 
corporation or corporations, and the capital and assets of any 
corporation or corporations, together with all additions 
r sections 2 and 8 hereof, may be used in carrying out 
ict. The directorate and organization of such 
corpora Lhe ‘orporations shall be such as the President may 
prescribe, and such corporation or corporations shall have all 
such charter powers as may be deemed necessary or desirable by 
ihe President to enable it or them to accomplish the objects of 
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this act. The capital stock of any such corporation or cerpora- 
tions shalt be held and voted for the exclusive benefit of the 
United States, through such person or persons as the President 


designate. 
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“Sec. 10. Upon the proclamation of peace the President shall 
proceed as rapidly as possible to wind up and terminate all 
transactions under this act, and to’dispose as fast as practicable 
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of all property acquired thereunder, and after said proclamation 
of peace no contracts shall be made, property acquired, or other 
transaction performed under this act cept such as shall be 
necessary for the purpose of this section and incidental thereto, 
and two years after such proclamation of peace this act shall 
cease to have effect and all powers conferred thereby shall end: 
Provided, That the termination of this act shall not prevent 
the subsequent collection of any moneys due the United States, 
nor shall it affect any act done or any right or obligation ac- 
erued or accruing or any suit or proceeding had or commenced 
before such termination, but all such collections, rights, obliga- 
tions, suits, and proceedings shall continue as if this act had 
not terminated, and any offense committed or liability in- 
curred prior thereto shall be prosecuted in the same manner and 
with the same punishment and effect as if this act had not 
terminated. 

“Sec. 11. That employment under the provisions of this act 
shall not exempt any person from military service under the pro- 
visions of the selective draft law approved May 18, 1917, or any, 
act amendatory thereto. 

“Sec. 12. That if any action or provision of this act shall be 
declared invalid for any reason whatsoever such invalidity shall 
not be construed to affect the validity of any other section or 
provision hereof.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

M. 1D. Foster, 
Epwarp T. TAytor, 
M. M. GARLAND, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
CHARLES B. HENDERSON, 
T. J. WALSH, 
Mites POINDEXTER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT, 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on amendment of 
the Senate to H. R. 11259, providing for the control of ores, 
metals, and minerals which have formerly been imported or of 
which there is or may be an inadequate supply, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the action taken by the 
conference committee, we respectfully submit the following 
report as to the action of the managers on the part of the 
House: 

The Senate struck out all the House bill and agreed to an 
entire amendment providing much the same as the House bill 
but in different language. 

The Senate amendment as to the ores, metals, and minerals 
to be included was the same as in House, except the 
Senate struck out “sea salt” and inserted “sodium”; this 
includes all the compounds of sodium, of which sea salt is one. 

The Senate amendment also accomplished the same purpose 
as the House bill by making it shorter in many of its pro- 
visions. The main difference between the House and Senate 
bills is the Senate authorized the President to form one or 
more corporations for the purpose of buying and selling these 
necessaries. This does not require the President to form 
these corporations, but only gives him the power to do so if 
he thinks best. ‘The other important difference between the 
House and Senate was that in the House bill it provided for 
the fixing of minimum prices. The Senate would not agree 
to such a provision, and it was siricken out, but did provide 
that the Government may contract for these necessaries and at 
prices agreed upon; also that these necessaries can be requisis 
tioned, bought, sold, and allocated. 

Another important provision agreed to in conference is that 
it restores the amount to be appropriated as a revolving fund 
to buy and sell these necessaries. Fifty million dollars was pro- 
vided in the House bill as reported out from the committee; this 
was reduced to $10,600,000 by the House. It is believed by the 
conferees that if the Government is to buy and sell these metals 
and minerals, the amount of $50,000,000 would not be too much, 
This appropriation of $50,000,000 is a revolving fund, and when 
the war closes this money goes back to the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts and can not be used for nny other purposes. 

An amendment agreed to by the conferees provides that during 
the war these necessary minerals must be sold for not less thau 
cost of purchase or production, but it does not apply after the 
war closes as there may be some of these minerals still in the 
hands of the Government, and it might be advisable to sell them 
at less than cost in order to close up the business, and it might 
be economy to take less than cost rather than conduct the busi- 
ness indefinitely, 
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These are the main differences as pointed out between the two 


Your conferees believe that with these changes practically 
the same purpose is accomplished in the amendment as printed 
€ report as was provided in the House bill, 
M. D. Foster, 
Epwarp T. TAYLor, 
M. M. GARLAND, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


in the conterence 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Hlinoi 

red for one hour. 

\ FOSTER Mr. Speaker, this bill passed the House and 
VW t 


yhere the Senate struck out all of the House 


went to the Sena 


{ 
bill and proposed another bill, 


which was shorter, and while in 
many of its 
there has been a radical change. 

for instance, the Senate bill provides that this work shall 
be under the direction of the President. The House bill pro- 
vided that it should be done under the Secretary of the Inte- 
1d that the Bureau of Mines should act as the agent of the 


sections it has the same effect, yet in some respects 


‘jor, { 
: ‘tary of the Interior. 

Now, the Senate bill also provides that the 
form one or more corporations 

Mir. MONDELL. Before the gentleman leaves that particular 
point, will he yield for one moment? 
Mr. FOSTER. Ye 
Mr. MONDELL. 


eally 


I 
secre 


President may 


While the House bill has been very rad 
modified in the respect that the gentleman has just men- 
tioned, I assume that in any event operations under the law 
will be carried out through the Seeretary of the Interior and 
through the Bureau of Mines under the Secretary? 

Mr. FOSTER. I think and hope that will be the case. 

Mr. MONDELL. Unless these corporations which the 
man proposes to discuss shall take the work over? 

ir. FOSTER. Yes. In that case there would be some one in 
charge of the corporation under which the law would be admin- 
istered. 

Mr. MONDELL. It would seem logical and proper, however, 
that these operations should be carried on through the Interior 
Department and the Bureau of Mines in the main, would it not? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. That would be my judgment. Yet I 
could not answer as to what the President would do. 

Mr. MONDELL. Nothing has developed to indicate any oppo- 
anywhere to the conduct of these operations and the 
dministration of this law by the Secretary of the Interior and 
he Bureau of Mines? 

Mr. FOSTER. No. Everything indicates that that would be 
done. I think under the Overman Act it is possible for the 
President to do that anyhow. Congress has given him the power 
in reference to these matters, and then it is provided that if the 
President desires to do so and thinks best he can place this work 
inder some other department. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman, when I interrupted him, was 
about to discuss the question of these corporations. What was 
the argument presented to the conferees indicating the advisabil 
ity of having such corporations? 

Mr. FOSTER. I President insisted ver 
strongly that in the administration of this law it might be 
necessary to form these corporations—not that he was going to 
do it, but that if he thought it necessary to do so he should be 
given that power. And for that reason it was put in in the 
senate, under the belief that there might come a time when it 
would be necessary to form these corporations, ene or more, and 
have them transact the business of such buying and selling as 
might be necessary. 


Mr. MONDELL. 


centle 


sition 


understand the 


The bill as it left the House carried $10,- 
000,000. The conferees agreed upon an appropriation of $50,- 
000,000. That is quite a considerable boost, even in these days 
of large expenditures. 

Mr. FOSTER. It is. 
the House committee considered this bill they were convinced 
that the law could not properly be administered under it unless 
they had sufficient money. This is a revolving fund, you will 
understand, which can not be used for any purpose except to buy 
and sell these necessaries. The amount was reduced in the 
House to $10,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does it aut 
mines? 

Mr. FOSTER. It authorizes the development of mines now 
undeveloped or insufficiently developed. 

Mr. MADDEN. So that this could be used for wildeat in- 
vestigations? 

Mr. FOSTER. No. If 


iorize the development of new 


there is an undeveloped mine and 


| taken in or deceived by promoters in 


} vent a corporation composed of men who have 
i tract by the 
| come out to the public and say 


| 
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get and needs, it could be developed. It was thought best that 
that should be done. 
Mr. MONDELL. 


Under the provisions o 








< he 
ferees agreed upon it, an operation could 

would be in the nature of developi an entirely und ke l 
property ? 


Mr. FOSTER. 
Mr. MONDELL. 


up it could be opened and developed. 





An undeveloped propert 


[f property was for 





Mr. FOSTER. And the committees, both of t! S t 1 
the House, believe that they should have the right 





a mineral in a mine that was net d oped to develop ne 
get ic out for use in time of war. 

Mi. MADDEN. Will the centleman yield 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is there any provision that 1 Line 


poration that may be organized to ascertain before 21 mon 


is invested in land that the mineral th s I 
there? 

Mr. FOSTER. No: it is not in the bill, but it i he taken 
that the Government would not go out wildeattin It i on 
those mines where it is known that there ar ime sn 
for war purposes, We have to ler »> some liatitnu a 4 ' 
hot say how much or how little 

Mr. MADDEN. There should be a certainty that certain 
erals are to be found in the locality. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; but no sane: uld go out and 1 - 


take to prospect for minerals under this bill. For instance, it has 
been said, I do not know whether there is anything in it or n 
that there is a tin mine undeveloped, an aband 
might want to investigate it. 
Mr. McKENZIE. Will the 
Mr. FOSTER. I will. 
Mr. McKENZIE. I have had one little misgivi in regard 


centleman Vie ld? 


to this bill, and that is the possibility that the public might 1 
t 


he sale of stock. I under- 
stand that the Government under this law will take the 


products 


of various mines opened under the provisions of this law at a 
price that will guarantee mine operators the cost, at least, or 
the operation. 

Mr. FOSTER. No; the guarantee price is out of the bill 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is there anything in the bill that will pre- 


been civen a con- 
Federal Government to open up a mine to the 
this particular project has tl 


approval of the Government and therefore if vou buy sto n 


this mine you can not lese? Is there any protection against that 
fraud on the public? 
Mr. FOSTER. No; but there is a law against it on the statute 


books now, A man may go out and say, “ Here is neral from 





a mine that the Government is bvving and we want you to ir 
in this stock,” and there is nothing in the bill to prevent it. | 
man is gullible enough. if the gentleman feels that it might come 


to his constituents, there is nothing to prevent people from be 
ulled 


—ULiCU 


Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman will permit, I have 


l ‘ ] 
syinpathy with the individual who will permit another indivis 

| on the same level taking him in and selling him a gold brie! 

| other words, I am not in favor of having men put under guard- 
ianship, but there is a vast difference between that proposition 


I will say to the gentleman that when } 


they know there is a substance there that the Government could | in the House that amount was reduced to $10,000,000, the 


Presick 
nt of the United Stat 


and having some one come to you ane 
of the United States, or the Governme 
is behind this, and the innocent pu 
and I think he ought to be protected. 

Mr. FOSTER. That 

Mr. McKENZIF. Is there anything in the bill to t 
of it? 

Mr. FOSTER. No: but there are laws on the s te books 
to punish that sort of a fraud; that would be the same as any 
fraud. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is there 


that would provide any punishment of those who would perpe- 


would be a fraud 


trate that fraud? 
Mr. FOSTER. No; and the committee did not feel that the 
ought to go into that phase of the situation. and I do 1 +} ik 


the committee could. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. As I remember, the original bill reported by 
the House committee provided for a fund of $50,000,000 as a 
revolving fund. 

Mr. FOSTER. The original bill provided for $50,000,000, and 
| the House reduced it to $10,000,000. 
Mr. TOWNER. And after a somewhat 


gentieman yieid ? 


elaborate dise uUSSION 


he House 
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helieving thai $50,000,000 was an unnecessary amount. Now, in 


this bill as it is amended and agreed to by the conferees the 
original amount of $50,000,000 is reinserted. 
Mr. FOSTER. That is true. In the committee on the part of 


the other body which has to do with this bill, after exhaustive 
hearings which continued for a long time, it was shown to be 
Ne to have this amount of money to carry on this work 
and buy and sell. The gentleman realizes that they must have 
a large quantity of material if they allocate it among these dif- 
ferent industries and concerns throughout the country. It was 
helieved by the committee of the House that they would need 
that amount of money. This is a revolving fund that can not 
he used for any other purpose, and after the work is completed 
ill the money must go back into the Treasury. None of these 
luinerals can be sold during the war time at less than cost— 
for less than it takes to produce or purchase them. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; but it takes so much more taxes, 
so many more liberty bonds, to produce the $50,000,000 than it 

ould the $10,000,000. I remember very well that the matter 
was all gone over in the House as to what would be needed and 
why it could not be used and why it was not necessary to use 
$50,000,000 as a revolving fund. And the House came to the 
conclusion almost unanimously that it ought to be reduced. 

Mr. FOSTER. The House reduced it to $10,000,000, but after 
further consideration and hearings by the Senate committee it 

deemed inadvisable to have a less sum than $50,000,000. 
[ have said before, this can not be used except for one pur- 
pose, and then it must go back into the Treasury. 

Mr. TOWNER. Of course we in the House do not know the 
additional facts and statements that were made to the Senate 
und the conferees, but the gentleman knew what the feeling of 
the House was, and I sincerely hope that the reasons were 
strong enough to justify the House conferees in receding from 
the action of the House in regard to that matter. 

Mr. FOSTER. The House conferees took into consideration 
the reasons set forth by the Senate hearings for the $50,000,000. 
‘The Senate hearings contained the statements of those who will 
ndminister the law and those who will have charge of it, and 
they deemed it necessary to have this amount of money; they 
said they could not get along without it. The gentleman will 
understand that in buying the necessary minerals it will take 
a large amount of money. Take into consideration manganese, 
Which will amount to millions of dollars; chrome, which will 
umount to a lot of money. 

You take tungsten and all the other metals provided for in 
this bill. If the Government controls them it will require a 
large sum money. For instance, take sulphur. Sulphur is 
now at a high price, but the Government must have it and in 
order to get sufficient sulphur and to buy it, it will require a 
great deal of money to do it. 

Mr. TOWNER. Of course we realize that, but $10,000,000 
for that purpose is a good deal of money. The Government does 
not hold its purchases, it only purchases from time to time and 
immediately disposes of what is purchased, as the gentleman 
says, to equitably distribute and prevent monopolization. 


essary 


waAS 
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Mr. FOSTER. There is a provision in this bill for storage. 

Mr. TOWNER. But the storage probably would be a very 
temporary thing, and in most of the cases it would not be stored 
at all, 


Mr. FOSTER. 
Mr. TOWNER. 


another thing. 


We do not know how much will be stored. 

I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
The language of this bill does not prevent wild- 
eatting, as L read it, because it allows the President to take 
over at any time—and, of course, the President takes these 
things over upon the advice of somebody else—it allows him to 
take over undeveloped land or deposits or mines and to develop 
them and operate them. Certainly if undeveloped land is taken 
over it must be taken over upon the supposition, upon the repre- 
sentation, that it contains ores. As I understand the gentleman, 
when he first was making the explanation, money was only to 
be used for further development of lands that had been already 
opened up-—— 

Mr. FOSTER. 
Mr. TOWNER. 
here the provision is for the development of undeveloped 


No. 


eause 
Jand. 
Mr. FOSTER. This was thoroughly discussed in the House 
when the bill passed. This is not a new provision. 
Mr. TOWNER. I know; but the House is very much more 


loath to allow $50,000,000 to be expended in development of | 


undeveloped land for the discovery of unknown minerals for the 
purpose of locating them than it would be $10,000,000. 


Mr. FOSTER. This provision, I will say to the gentleman, 
might be abused; it is the same with everything; we have to 
trust somebody. Now, if it sheuld be necessary in some un- 


As I understand it, that is not the case be- | 
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developed land in which it is known there is necessary mineral 
or metal for the prosecution of this war and the man who may 
own that land does not develop it and will not deevlop it, the 
Government ought to have the right to take that mineral if it is 
necessary to go there and get it out of the ground. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think we would have the right to do it now, 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not think so. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield me five minutes? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will. How much time have I, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has occupied 20 minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MonpDELt]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, we all realize that this may 
be properly classed as extraordinary, even dangerous, legislation. 
We are granting very wide and very broad powers to the Presi- 
dent. We are proposing the entry of the Iederal Government 
into the operation or regulation of a wide variety of private 
enterprises. We are only justified in granting those powers and 
embarking on these enterprises on the theory that it is abso- 
lutely essential to the conduct and successful and vigorous 
prosecution of the war. The House passed the bill on that 
theory. Whatever may be our individual opinions in regard to 
it, the administration is of the opinion that legislation of this 
character is essential. In my opinion there is very considerable 
ground for that view, though I realize that much depends upon 
the wisdom with which the law is administered. Tremendous 
abuses may grow out of this kind of legislation, much favoritism 
may result, large losses may result to the Federal Government, 
but it seems essential that we should take those chances in view 
of the opinion of those who are responsible and ought to be 
qualified to speak that the action proposed is necessary. Now, 
with regard to the matter of developing comparatively new 
property, it is true that losses might result from such develop- 
ment. Such development might be unwisely undertaken, but 
this is also true, that a considerable number of the metals men- 
tioned in this bill have been developed and produced to a very 
limited extent in our country. The existence of deposits of 
some of those minerals or deposits of substances from which 
they can be extracted is no doubt known, and I have no doubt 
it may be necessary for the Government to encourage and aid 
in the development of what is practically undeveloped property 
or property that has simply been prospected to a point that the 
presence of mineral has been proved. If care is exercised in 
that respect there ought to be no serious losses, and much good 
may result from it in furnishing the minerals as they are needed 
at the present time and in bringing about a very helpful develop- 
ment for the future. Now, with regard to the increase of the 
appropriation from $10,000,000 to $50,000,000, I think the Tiouse 
was, after careful consideration, convinced that a smaller sum 
than $50,000,000 would be adequate. I am rather inclined 
the opinion it will not be necessary to spend anything like $50.- 
000,000 in the administration of this measure. I hope it will 
not be. I think it should be conservatively administered. I ain 
not disposed to criticize the conferees for agreeing to the larger 
sum, and yet it is a very wide departure from the expressed view 
of the House. We can only approve the measure in the hope that 
conservatism—a conservatism that has been absent, I regret to 
say, in some other operations—will govern and control in the 
execution of this law. It can, no doubt, be made useful and 
helpful—we trust it will be—to the end that we shall secure the 
benefits of increased production of these minerals without entail- 
ing great losses on the Treasury or improperly interfering with 
orderly development with private capital. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL, I will. 

Mr. MEEKER. From the knowledge the gentleman might 
have of this whole situation, is it his opinion that this additional 
$40,000,000 should be allowed? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, my personal opinion is that it is very 
doubtful whether so large a sum of money would be necessary 
for all of the legitimate purposes of the legislation; however, 
we must resolve our doubts in this matter, as we have resolved 
all of our doubts since we began this war, in favor of the judg- 
ment of the men who are responsible. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does not the gentleman believe that if we 
were to appropriate $10,000,000 and they would come back later 
and demonstrate they actually needed more money they could 
get it? 

Mr. MONDELL. Personally, I think that would be the very 
much better plan, namely, to have appropriated $10,000,000, and 
then have provided for a limit within which appropriations could 
be made as needed. That would appear to be a more business- 
like arrangement. 

Mr. FOSTER. 


to 


I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 


STAFFORD] five minutes. 
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STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the Senate bill and the con- 
which follows the Senate bill are far more con 
servative in the interests of the Government than the bill as 
passed the House. The bill as presented by the House carried 
as its fundamental principle the feature of guaranteeing the 
price of the products of all these mines. No person with a 
knowledge of mining but would know that in order to develop 
new mines with a high price to be guaranteed that would en- 
courage development as the House bill provided, for two years 
after the end of the war, that it would result in large and un- 
told profits to the owners of the present developed mines, which 
would have to be borne ultimately by the taxpayers of the coun- 
try. There is a question in my mind whether this bill will ever 
be of any direct value to the Government in winning the war, 
especially if the war terminates within one year, because the 
agencies provided for in this bill will not have any effect what- 
soever in developing these mines until nearly a year hence. 
The mere question of the amount is not so vital, if it is neces- 
sary, as is the principle. The House bill was vicious in provid 
ing a guaranteed price on these certain metals regardless of the 
cost of production, and having the guaranteed price fixed on 
that character of ore, which was necessary to further develop 
the ores of this country so as to develop a supply that was neces- 
sary in this country. 

I question the policy of those back of this bill, and particularly 
those connected with the Geological Survey, who wish to de 
velop their powers by going about the country exploiting mines. 
It was shown in the report that many of these metals could be 
obtained at much less cost from Canada, but that these prospec- 
tors in Government employ wish to develop mines in this country 
so as to obtain the exclusive supply from the United States. I 
have never believed in the idea of home-market production, of 
developing mines that are so inferior that it would impose a tre- 
mendous cost upon the consumer, when those same metals could 
be obtained from near-by countries at a cost considerably less. 
And yet that is the very logic of the advocates of these geologi- 
cal prospectors who are supporting this bill. 

As I said at the outset, the Senate bill is far superior and 
much more conservative than the House bill. The conference 
report, which is submitted for our consideration, is more con- 
servative than the Senate bill. It safeguards the interests of 
the Government in several particulars. If we are to launch 
upon this policy of providing funds to a corporation of $50,- 
000,000, to build railroads, extend them into unknown parts, to 
develop mines for the production of minerals of which we know 
we will not have any available supply for more than a year 
hence, merely to shut off the supply from Canada and Mexico 
or from Brazil, why, then, this bill much better than the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask for one minute more. 

Mr. FOSTER. I yield one minute more to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAPFORD. 
ciple in the House bill that would guarantee a price that would 
levy a tremendous burden upon the consuming public of this 
country and which would bring millions of profits for the dura- 
tion of the war and for two years thereafter to all the present 
owners of developed mines, where they happen to have a good 
proposition. And therefore I voted against it and spoke 
against it. 

This bill is conservative, as I said, leaving it to the President 
and taking it out of the realm of the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Interior, who would be really the head of the Bureau of 
Mines, and throwing upon the President the full responsibility 
of determining, by any agencies he may see fit to determine, what 
mines are really necessary to be developed. 

As I said before, if the war should end within a year I question 
whether any value will come from this bill, but if it does not 
end in that time, then perchance there may be some few in- 
stances where the Government in this time of stress and strain 
may receive some few minerals that will be of value to the Gev- 
ernment in its activities. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I wanted to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois some questions 

Mr. FOSTER. I will be glad to answer them. 

Mr. WALSH. The bill as it passed the House provided that 
the provisions of the act should cease to be in effect six months 
after the war was over? 


Mr. 
ference report 
ly 


| 
i 


is 


The time of the gentleman has 


Mr. FOSTER. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, the measure as now presented extends 
that time two years? 

Mr. FOSTER. No. Under the House bill they had two vears 
in which to close up the business, which is provided in this bill, 
but in six months the operations under that act should cease, 


I could not subscribe to the vicious prin- | 
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They could not buy any more of these neces the So ft] 
conteren committee agreed on a provision which said tha 
on the proclamation of the President as to when the wai 
have closed. That is the diffe ie So the ti th { cor 
ferees agreed to is shorter than either of the others. 

Mr. WALSH. But the time is extended to two years with 
which - 
| Mr. FOSTER. To close up the business 
Mr. WALSH (continuing). Matters shal! be closed 


Mr. FOSTER. They realized there might be some things 1 





done to close up the business. We put in this important pre 
vision which says that during the war they could not sell these 
necessaries for less than production; hut when the al 

have closed they do not have to do so. That only applies durin 


the war, because the Government might have 
minerals on hand, and it would be more economieal 
|} and take a loss than it would be to continue the busines 
so that is provided. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, then, thi 
sections of this act, namely, “ W 
been accomplished.” Now whet 

; accomplished ? 
Mr. FOSTER. The objects of 


money for whatever 


Some oOo 


to close it wp 


language is used in one or two 
hen the objects of this 


1 will the objects of this act b 


final when the 


e war closes is 


this will be 
may be left on hand when t] 


finally returned to the Treasury. That would be the final aet. 
Mr. WALSH. sut the money is not to be returned to the 
| Treasury until the objects of the act have been acc mplishe a. 


Mr. FOSTER. Of course, that means as they get the mon 
they would turn it back into the Treasury. It says “as re- 
ceived.” 

Mr. WALSH. No. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. Section 


provides, * Money as received shall be used as a revolving fund 
| That is on the top of page 3 the conference report. Ane 
further: “ Any balance of such moneys remaining when the ob- 
jects of this act shall have been accomplished skall, 
lected, received, and on hand and available, be covered into 
| Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.” 

Mr. FOSTER. Let me call the gentleman's attention to see- 
tion 6. It is provided there that “ Any balance of said revolvy- 
ing fund remaining when the objects of this act have been ae- 
complished shall, as collected, received, and on hand l 

| able, be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.” 

Mr. WALSH. It says “ Any money received after the objects 
of the act shall have been accomplished.” 


ol 


its 


and ay 


Mr. FOSTER. Yes; and it says “as collected. 
|} Mr. WALSH. That is rather unnsual language, and that is 
| What prompted my question. I would like to ask the gentleman 


| one or two other questions. 

Mr. FOSTER. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH. In the original House bill the President 
quired to cause a detailed report to be made to Congress on the 
| tirst day of each regular session. That has been eliminated 

Mr. FOSTER. No. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 
It reads: 


was re- 


Provided further, That a detailed report of all operations under thi 
act, including all receipts and disbursements, shall be filed with the 
Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the House of Representatives on 
or before the 25th day of each month, covering the preceding month's 


operations. 

Mr. WALSH. That is a financial report. This other report, 
required in the House bill, was to contain a statement of all pet 
sons employed, the salary or compensation allowed each, the 
aggregate amount of the different kinds of property purchased, 
a statement of all receipts and expenditures, and the general 
character and estimated vaiue of the property on ha Now 
if 


’ 
under this provision we do not get any information of na- 
ture—under the provision put into the bill by the Senate or the 
conferees. 

Mr. FOSTER. I understand that Congre could get that in- 
formation at any time it is called for. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; and it could get the information required 
at any time Congress called for it But it is in there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Vill the gentleman let me make an inqui 
in that connection? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman from Illinois tell 
whv they eliminated the restriction in the House bill leaving 
the limitation on the maximum salary that could be paid to ar 
person over $4,500 and for clerical services over $1,800? 

Mr. FOSTER. The Senate insisted that it should provide for 
like service as is now provided by law. It has been said 
some cases—in the case of a tecl l yy 

i might be necessary to pay a higher salary i ‘ 
only in rare instances. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course when ! l 

' $50,000,000 corporation we all agree t > 
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find the right kind of a man for perhaps $4,590, or a highly 
man for $4.500. 
Mr. FOSTER. It is to secure the services of some technical 
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accomplished scientific 
man. That is the reason. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER I yield first to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WaLsH]. 

Mr. WALSH. May I ask the gentleman if the provision which 
was the subject of the motion to recommit, to strike out the 
price-fixing power, and which came within 6 votes of carrying, 
has been eliminated by the conferees? 

Mr. FOSTER. It has, 

Mr. WALSH. Now, if the gentleman will permit, I notice that 
this measure passed the House on the 30th day of April, at 
which time the distinguished chairman of the committee pre- 
sented at length the great emergency that was confronting us, 
the great necd of securing control and a supply of these various 
minerals. Have the operations of the Government in the matu- 
facture of war materials been at all delayed or obstructed or 
hindered by the delay in the passage of this bill? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know whether they have been ob- 
structed or delayed, but there has been a very serious short- 
age, which it was thought wouid cause serious trouble--a 
shortage in some of these minerals. 

Mr. WALSH. The shortage at that time 
shipping. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; it was, as I stated at the time. It was 
the intention of the Shipping Board to gradually reduce the 
ships for this purpose until August, when it would be reduced to 
10 per cent, so that there would not be the trouble that there is 
now. Now, there is only 10 per cent of the former tonnage 
available. 

Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. FOSTER. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH. The provisions of section 9 would permit one 
or more corporations to be formed and the entire stock of the 


yas a shortage in 


One question more. 


corporation to be placed in the hands of Mr. Baruch or any of | 


these other mining gentlemen who appeared before the coin- 
mittee, would it not? 

Mr. FOSTER. Whoever the President might designate. It 
is in the hands of the President. 

Mr. WALSH. I say, he might place it in the hands of one 
person, I did not ask what he could do, but I said it was pos- 
sible. 

Mr. FOSTER. I take it that the President would use his best 
judgment and select some one who in his judgment was capable 
of administering the law in the interest of the Government. 

Mr. WALSH. The business of this corporation? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes, 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. KREIDER. In the organization of the corporation or cor- 
porations is it intended that these corporations should be formed 
and the public be given an opportunity, or invited, to subscribe 
for a portion of the stock? 

Air. FOSTER. No. The Government would own the control- 
ling interest and the controlling part of the corporation. Prob- 
ably there will be no stock taken outside of what the Government 
has, 

Mr. KREIDER. There will be none outside? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not imagine there will be. I doubt very 
rauch if there would be. But the Government always would 
have the control of it. Of course, after the war closes, under 
this bill there might be some loss, for the reason that it might 
be cheaper to close up the business and get out of it than it 
would to continue it and hold this for a longer time. 

Mr. KREIDER. Do I understand that it is the intent of the 
framers of this bill that these corporations should be organized 
in the several States, where they would find the mineral deposits, 
under the laws of the States? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; I do not know that that would be the case. 
It might be that they would form one corporation and take out a 
charter in one particular State. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. 
tion? 

Mr. FOSTER. 
the United States. 

Mr. KREIDER. In the development of these mineral deposits 
throughout the country frequently mines are opened which prove 
to be extremely valuable. It might be possible that under these 
corporations mines would be opened, and, as I understand, the 
corporations would cease to do business within two years after 


And do business as a corpora- 


Yes; dv business as a corporation throughout 
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the expiration of the war, a specified period. What method, if 
any, is to be pursued in disposing of the property? 

Mr. FOSTER. The bill provides that the President might sell 
the property and turn the money into the Treasury. No con- 
tracts can be made after the proclamation at the close of the 
war. As to that, whatever business there may be that ean not 
be closed up right away will be continued. For instance, there 
might be a suit that would be continued for some time, but the 
property would be sold and the meney turned into the Treasury, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand from the report, the Gov- 
ernment is to withdraw from the business within two years after 
the close of the war, and it will have to sell and dispose of its 
storage facilities and the property and everything under the 
authority of this act. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is really more restrictive than the House 
iT. 

Mr. FOSTER. The Senate had a provision making it six 
months, but the conferees concluded that when the proclamation 
at the close of the war came the President should be authorized 
to dispose of the property and it should be closed up. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will. 

Mr. NORTON. I take it that the administration of the law 
will be under the Bureau of Mines. Has the Bureau of Mines 


| advised the Committee on Mines and Mining of their plan of 


carrying out this legislation? 

Mr. FOSTER. It has not. 

Mr. NORTON. You make a 
worked out in the future? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; but I do not know how else we could pro- 
vide for it than we have in this bill. 

Mr. NORTON. The department has not at this time any 


blanket appropriation to be 


| definite plan to increase the production of these minerals, has it? 


Mr. FOSTER. The plan might be different in each particular 
mineral, but it would be to do what was necessary to encourage 


| the supply that was short. 


Mr. NORTON, I think that some investigation must have 
been made already to determine that there is a shortage. 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly; the departinent has done that. 

Mr. NORTON. The committee understands that no plan has 
been thought out by the department as to how it will increase 
the production of these minerals. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know what the department has 
thought out; I am not advised as to that. 

Mr. NORTON. Your committee was asked to enact this legis- 
lation without being given any idea as to how it should be car- 
ried out? 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, no; we had extensive hearings in the 
House committee and also in the Senate committee on this bil), 

Mr. NORTON, I have not read the hearings, but did it de- 
velop that it was the plan of the Bureau of Mines and Mining, 
which will have the legislation in charge, to take over mines and 
operate thein? 

Mr. FOSTER. 
yes. 

Mr. NORTON. 
essary? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; but they do not know that it will be nec- 
essary to take over any mines in the United States, and we hope 
it will not be. 

Mr. NORTON. What is the idea as to the production of these 
minerals—to stimulate it? 

Mr. FOSTER. In buying them at a price that will be vrofit- 
able to those who nine them, and, possibly, if necessary, to go 
out and help do some research work, which it would have the 
right to do under the appropriation of $500,000. They might 
visit a miner and advise him the best way to get out the min- 
eral. 

Mr. NORTON. 
to carry that out. 

Mr. FOSTER. 


If it was necessary to secure the minerals; 


They have the authority to do it if it is nee- 


They would not want a fund of $50,000,000 


They could not use one cent of the $50,000,000 


| for that purpose. 


Mr. NORTON. What I have in mind is this: It seems to me 
that if the Bureau of Mines comes in here and asks for legisla- 
tion of this kind, this really gigantic legislation, they ought to 
have in mind some definite plan, and ought to know with due 
definiteness how the production of minerals is to be increased, 
how it is to be stimulated, and how it is to be secured. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know as I can say anything more in 


reply to the gentleman as to these minerals than what I have 
Of course, of those minerals that they have plenty of 


said. 
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they do not want to do anything. Those that they are short of 
they may want to go out and buy at a price that will encourage 
production. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. If they do not know and have 
no idea what they are going to do, how did the committee arrive 
at the conelusion that $10,000,000 was not enough money ? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say that the importations might be 
taken charge of, all that come into the country, and it will be 
necessary to allocate them. It might be necessary for the 
Government to do that for the prosecution of this war. All the 
foreign imports might be taken by the Government and would 
have to be paid for. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. 
on hand to do it, if necessary. 

Mr, FOSTER. We thought so; and the department is very 
positive as to that. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I see, on pages 20 and 21 of 
the bill, an enumeration of the ores and metals, I think it is a 
fact that it is not possible under the terms of this bill to develop 
any mineral substance, ores, or metals, except those enumerated 
in the bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is right. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Does not the gentleman think 
it advisable to have a provision in the bill for the development 
of additional minerals that scientific demonstration may estab- 
lish as useful? 

Mr. FOSTER. The committee included all the metals and 
minerals that it thought was necessary to carry on the war. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Under any possibility. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; and we have some in here that might not 
be necessary. We took in more than we thought was necessary 
2s a precaution. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. 
all that were needed. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. KREIDER. We included all that we thought could pos- 
sibly be needed by the Government. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. In section 2 there is a provision 
in the last four lines as follows: 

That such sales made during the war shall not be at a price less than 
the purchase or cost of production. 

Mr. FOSTER, 
is there? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I want to make an inquiry with 
reference to the last part of it. Now, this amended act permits 
the Government to go into the business of producing any of these 
minerals. Suppose the Government should take over nine idle 
mines and it would produce these minerals at the cost, say, of 
$1 aunit. Suppose the tenth mine that is taken over the opera- 
tion of the mine costs $2 a unit. Now, under the terms of this 
bill the Government would not be permitted to sell the product 
of the tenth mine at anything less than $2 a unit. Is that the 
construction which the gentleman gives to the act? 

Mr. FOSTER. I believe they will take into consideration all 
the minerals produced. Possibly they might have one mine pro- 
ducing at the cost of $1 and another mine at the cost of $1.50, and 
That might be, but after averaging all together if they 
find the cost is $2 they would sell for $2. We were fearful of 
this provision because we thought of it the same as the gentie- 
Iman does, but we found many western people who are fearful 
that something might happen if the Government should be 
permitted to sell a certain matericl at a low price and put some 
Inines out of business. That is the only reason that it is put in 
there so as to prevent that very fear, and we ran up against a 
serious proposition when we got to it. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman can readily see if 
2 private firm were compelled not to sell any of their production 
for less than cost of production it would greatly hamper the 
private firm, and it seems to me when the Government goes into 
the business of producing these minerals to say to the Govy- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


And they want enough money 


The committee feels that it has 


Does the gentleman want to know why that 


sO on, 


ernmeat, “‘ You can not sell the product for less than the produc- | 
| expired. 


tion cost,” would hamper them in the sale. In other words, 
these sales will be made to firms engaged in the manufacture of 
munitions, and, while they have a quasi public function, they are 
in reality private individuals and firms. Now, these firms will 
be the only market for the sale of these products, and if the 
Government is to be so hampered that it can not sell the product 
of any mine at a price less than the production cost, it seems to 
= ; Will mean they will have the production of these mines on 
and, 


LVI 680 
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Mr. FOSTER. If the Government is to produce some of 
these metals and minerals, the gentleman can readily see that 
the Government would not want to lose the money on them. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I know they would not want to 
do so. 

Mr. FOSTER. They were fearful throughout the West that 
the Government might get in competition with these private 
mines, and as a result of that competition they might put them 
out of business. They were insistent on this, and they absolutely 
refused to stand for anything less than this. We rewrote the 
provision from the original proposition, and they agreed to it, 
and they would not agree to anything else. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. If the language of the bill will 
bear the construction the gentleman mentioned a while ago, that 
you can take all of the cost of production and divide the price 
over all of the different mines, then that would not be so objec- 
tionable. It seems to me the language in the bill says that any 
such sales made during the war shall not be less than the price 
when they buy it or the cost of production when they produce it. 
That relates to the production of the mines owned by the Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. FOSTER. So it is, and that was the fear, that the Gov- 
ernment might go in and be in competition with some mines and 
might put them out of business entirely. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That provision 
guaranty was stricken from the bill? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. And the provision in ref 
the prevention of waste was stricken from the bill? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; stricken from the bill. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. And the provision with refer- 
ence to hoarding was stricken from the bill, and the control by 
the Government of distribution was stricken from the bill? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; they have the right to requisition. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. They can control the disposi- 
tion by buying and selling? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. But 
bill now to control the distribution? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; that is one reason 
more money than under the original bill. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I think there is no question 
that the way the bill is framed now there will be more money 
needed. In other words, as I gather from the reading of the 
bill, the purpose is to authorize the Government to go into the 
mining business in so far as undeveloped mines are concerned 
and go into the market and purchase for the purpose of increas- 
ing production? 

Mr. FOSTER. That is right. We have not the right of con- 
trol as was contained in the House bill. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The House bill had in mind the 
encouragement of private industry, and this bill has the provi- 
sion for Government business. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is it. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. In section 4 there is a provision 
that any person who shall neglect or refuse to comply with any 
order or requisition made by the President pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this act shall upon conviction be fined not exceeds 
ing $5,000. What is the purpose of that provision? 

Mr. FOSTER. The purpose of that is they might find some 
one whose product they have requisitioned, and he might 
refuse to comply with any order, Now, there ought to be some 
way of compelling him to do so. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. What order does the President 
have the power to make under the terms of this bill? 

Mr. FOSTER. He can make an order to requisition the prod- 
ucts of a mine or—— 

Mr. KREIDER. Or the mines themselves? 

Mr. FOSTER. Or the mines themselves. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. This being a criminal section of 
the law, before a man would be subject to punishment for a 
crime it must be definite. Does the gentleman think it is 


with regard to 


there is no power in 


why they will need 


| sufficiently definite? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
my time may be extended 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
asks unanimous consent that his time may be 
minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
hears none. 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 


that 
from Illinois 
extended 20 

The Chair 


Does the gentleman think that 


provision is sufficiently definite? 
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Mr. FOSTER. I am not a lawyer. I 
conferen committee there were some lawyers who have a 
reputation for learning in that profession, and they thought that 
this would be definite enough. That was their opinion. 


will state that on the 


e 





It says: 

That any person who shall neglect or refuse to comply with any 
order © qu 1 made by the President pursuant to the provisions 
ef this act, or who shall obstruct or attempt to obstruct the enforce- 
ment of or the nplia with any requisition or order, or who shall 
violate if the provisions of this act or any rule er regulation 
adopt idel hall, upon conviction— 

And so i 

There is on this committee a very eminent mining lawyer, 


Senator WarsH of Montana, who, I think, bears the reputation 
of being a first-class man in that respect. 
Mr, SANDERS of Indiana. And it was the opinion of the 


conferees that this was sufliciently definite? 

Mr. POSTE! Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. It o¢ to me that it was not 
sulliciently definite for a criminal statute, and if there was some 
real remedy desired, it ought to be made more definite. 

Mr. NORTON. Will tleman from Ilinvis yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Does the 
ore him showing the production or the shortage or 
shortage of ferrosilicon? 

r. FOSTER. Whether there is a shortage or not? 
r.. 


t 
> 
.. 


ured 


lhe gel 


gentleman have any information be- 
estimated 


+t 


tT 
M 
Mr. NORTON, Yes. 
Mr. FOSTER. If the gentleman would read the 
and hearings I think he would get all this information. 
Mr. NORTON, The statement? 
Mr. FOSTER. If he would read the hearings. 
silicon, I do not know what the shortage is, if any. 
Mr. NORTON, Or, generally, has the committee reported, 
or has there been submitted to the committee, figures showing 
the production or an estimated shortage of these various metals? 
Mr. FOSTER. When the bill passed the House the committee 


statement 


As to ferro- 


filed all that, and it is in the REcorp—the uses, the shortage, and 
all about them. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman from Arkansas 
[\ir. Winco] put that in the Recorp. 

Mr. WINGO. If my colleague will permit, I will direct the 
attention of the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Norron] 


to this fact. If he will go back and read the debate on this bill, 
which extended over several days, he will find that I filed a state- 
ment in detail in the Recorp on each one of these metals, showing 
production, source, and use of each. 


Mr. NORTON, I thank the gentleman for that. It occurred 
to me thot there are a number of minerals here of which there 
isn very e abundance at the present time. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is true. You take sodium; salt is a com- 
peund, and of that there is an abundance, and the Government 


would not undertake to take control of salt; and yet sea salt is 
an important compound of sodium, which is imported into this 


counters ! which is very necessary to have. 

Take, for instance, sulphur. There is an abundance of sulphur 
in this country, and yet there might come a time when you 
would want to do something with it. And it is put in here in 
order thet we may eontrol all these minerals, if necessary, that 


are needed to carry on this war. 


Mr. JUUI I desire to ask the gentleman from Illinois con- 
ecernin ction 5, line 4. It reads: 

That there shall be established such headquar*ers and offices for the 
admin t eree authorized herein at such place or places west of 
the Missouri River as the President may deem preper., 

Mr. FOSTER. That is out now. 

Mr. JUUT You say it is out now? 

Vir. FOSTER. It is not in the bill. 

Vr. JUUCL. I was going to ask the gentleman what would be 
the object in excluding that piece of the United States lying 
north of the Missouri River from having offices? 

Mr. FOSTER. I think the gentleman is correct. The man- 
agers on the part of the House thought it ought not to go in the 
bill and the Senate agreed to strike it out. 

Mir. JUUL. The fact of the matter is that on the Missouri 


River, from Williston, N. Dak., the territory extends far south, 

and it | keep that portion of the United States from having 

oflices, 
Mr. SI 


oul 


AYDEN. 
a question? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It seems to me a rather extraordinary au- 
thority is granted here. As I understand this bill, it authorizes 
the Government through its agents to take over under lease or 
on royalty, or in any other manner, a mining property which in 
the judgment of the officials is not being operated or has not been 


Will the gentleman from Illinois permit me 
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operated. Does this committee believe it should be so? 
an extraordinary power. 

Mr. FOSTER. It is a wide power. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Many people own mining properties that 
have never been profitable to them, perhaps because of lack of 
eapital or scarcity of labor which made it impossible to operate 
them, but they are wanting to do it and trying to do it, and if the 
Government finds that condition exists it proposes through its 
officials, if necessary, to take the property away from those 
people. Is that true? 

Mr. FOSTER. For the prosecution of the war. A man might 
have valuable mines that contain necessary minerals for the 
prosecution of the war. This gives the Government the right 
and power to go there and get that mine and get those neces- 
sary minerals. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. 


That is 


Copper is one of the things. i 

Mr. FOSTER. That is not in this bill at all. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Copper is one of the things that the Gov- 
ernment doves require in time of war, and Germany would give 
her very soul for plenty of it right now. It is true the Govern- 
ment does not propose to take over the copper mines. But the 
Government has done this thing, which I think is entirely un- 
fair: It has compelled the copper producers to sell their product 
under the market value. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think the copper producers of the country 
have not lost any money, I will say to the gentleman from Texas, 
on the price that the Government has fixed for copper. 

Mr. SLAYDEIEN. That is not the question. I think the gentle- 
man will admit that the producer of any useful commodity, pro- 
duced in an honorable way, is entitled to the market value. 

Mr. FOSTER. He is entitled to reasonable compensation. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. He is entitled to the market value, in my 
judgment. That is the way I view cotton, and my friend from 
Arkansas, Mr. Winco, and my friend from Tennessee, Mr. 
GARRETT, no doubt, agree with me in that particular. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is a question that we can not settle here, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. For some time copper has been quoted in 
London at £122 per ton, which figures out to be 30 cents a pound, 
as I make it, while producers in this country were compelled to 
sell their copper at 234 cents a pound. 

Mr. WINGO. I beg the gentleman's pardon. The producers 
of copper have been given a price which they themselves know 
is highly remunerative. I have been protesting against allow- 
ing them more than they were entitled to if the English priee was 
made the basis. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It was not fixed by themseives. They pro- 
tested against the price. The English price, less freight, would 
be more profitable to the producers. 

Mr. FOSTER. They may not be getting all they want, but 
they are getting all they ought to have. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I do not think they are getting all they 
ought to have. I think they should get the market value. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the adoption of the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adoption 
of the conference report. 

The conference report was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Foster, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the conference report was adopted was laid on the 
table. 

READMISSION OF CERTAIN ALIENS (H. REP. NO, 812). 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Pou] has a rule on a matter that I wish to have 
taken up. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why not ask unanimous consent? 

Mr. BURNETT. In order to save time I will do that. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, for the present consideration 
of House joint resolution 331. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of House 
joint resolution 331. 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
setts objects. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I present a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
presents a privileged report from the Committee on Rules, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 432 (17. Rep. 812). 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
Hlouse shall proceed to the consideration of H. J. Res. 331, entitled 


The gentleman from Massachu- 


“Joint resolution authorizing the readmission to the United States of 
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certain aliens who have been conscripted or have volunteered for service 
with the military forces of the United States or cobelligerent forces,” 
under the general rules of the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
man from Kansas desire time? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
minutes. I would like to have about 10 minutes. 
use all of it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the debate on this resolution may be limited to 10 
minutes, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CAMPBELL] and one-half by myself, and at the end of 
that time the previous question shall be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent that the debate on this rule be limited 
to 10 minutes, one-half to be controlled by himself and one-half 
by the gentleman from Kansas, at the end of which time the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the 
centleman from Kansas to use some time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas is 
recognized. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in 
order House joint resolution No. 331, introduced by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Burnett], providing for the readmission 
of aliens who are serving with the United States Army or with 
our allies, These men are those who have not perfected their 


Mr. Speaker, does the gentle- 


I have had requests for 10 
I may not 


citizenship and taken out their first papers, and under the stat- | 
ute as it now stands they could not be readmitted if they made | 


application for reentrance into the United States in case they 
were maimed, blind, or wounded in any way. The resolution 
provides for the discussion of the House joint resolution, which 
it was the hope of the Committee on Rules would pass the House 
expeditiously. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. 
question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. There was no opposition in the 
committee to the resolution. It seemed fair to these aliens 
that they should be readmitted, having offered themselves, or 
having been conscripted in our Army, or conscripted by their own 
government to participate in the war on the side of our allies. 

Now, I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman in his time permit me 
to ask the gentleman from Alabama, in charge of the Dill, 
whether in the consideration of the resolution opportunity will 
be offered to consider amendments? 

Mr. BURNETT. I do not know the provisions of the rule 
but—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. The resolution is to be considered under 
the rules of the House. It is within the power of the gentleman 
to move the previous question. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman yields for 
the purpose of offering an amendment, then he loses the floor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I desire to Gebate this question in good 
faith. I wish to present an argument to the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That rests with the gentleman. 

Mr. BURNETT. I would not be inclined to cut off any legiti- 
mate and bona fide amendment, such, I have no doubt, as the 
gentleman would make if he offered any; but I would like to 
have some kind of an agreement that at the end of an hour’s 
time the previous question should be considered as ordered. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no disposition on the part of any- 
one to delay the consideration of the resolution. I have given 
some consideration to this joint resolution, and I wish to pre- 
sent one phase of it to the House. I think it is worthy of consid- 
eration, I only want to have time and opportunity to present an 
amendment for that purpose. 

Mr. POU, Mr. Speaker, I think the matter can be adjusted. I 
ask unanimous consent that amendments may be offered at the 
end of the hour, and at the end of the hour it may be in order to 
vote on amendments under the rules of the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to have opportunity to discuss 
the amendment before the vote is taken, I understood from the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Meeker] that the half hour under 
his control is already taken. 

Mr. POU. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin may have 10 minutes at the end of the hour in which 


Speaker, will the gentleman permit a 


to present and discuss any amendment which he may wish to | 


offer which shall be held to be in order by the Speaker, and thut 
at the end of that time the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
has five minutes under his control. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from North Carolina is pre. 
senting a unanimous-consent request to the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from North 
Carolina was momentarily detained from the Chamber, I would 
like to yield five minutes that I have to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. POU. I will use that five minutes, Mr. Speaker, in asking 
unanimous consent that at the end of the hour the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Burnett] will have the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STarrorp] may have 10 minutes to offer such 
amendments as may be held to be in order by the House, and 
at the end of that 10 minutes additional the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and all amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that in case the rule is adopted 
the debate on the bill shall run for one hour, under the control 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnett], at the end of 
which time the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STarrorD] muy 
have 10 minutes in which to offer and discuss an amendment. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request for ununi- 
mous consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
of the rule. 

The resolution was considered and agreed ito. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the joint 
resolution. i 

The Clerk read as follows: { 

Ifouse joint resolution 3351 
Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 331) authorizing the readmission to the 

United States of certain aliens who have been conscripted or haye 

volunteered for service with the military forces of the United Stat 

or cobelligerent forces. 

Resolved, etc., That, notwithstanding the provisions of section 3 of 
the immigration act of February 5, 1917, excluding from the United 
States aliens who are likely to become a public charge, or who ar 
physically defective, or who‘are contract laborers, or who have come 
in consequence of advertisements for labor printed, published, or di 
tributed in a foreign country, or who are assisted by others to come, or 
whose ticket or passage is paid for with the money of another or by an 
corporation, association, society, municipality, or foreign government, 
or who are stowaways, or who are illiterate, aliens lawfully resident in 
the United States when heretofore or hereafter enlisted or conscripted 
for the military service of the United States or of any one of the nations 
cobelligerent of the United States in the present war; and aliens law- 
fully resident in the United States who have enlisted for service with 
Czecho-Slovak, Polish, or other independent forces attached to the United 
States Army or to the army of any one of the cobelligerents of the 
United States in the present war, who may during or within one year 
after the termination of the war apply fer readmission to this country, 
after being honorably discharged or granted furlough abroad by the 
proper military authorities, or after being rejected on final examination 
in connection with their enlistment or conscription shall, within two 
years after the termination of the war, be readmitted: and that any 
alien of either of the foregoing descriptions who would otherwise be 
excluded under said section of the immigration act on the ground that 
he is idiotic, imbecile, feeble-minded, epileptic, insane, or has had one or 
more attacks of insanity, or on the ground that he is afflicted with con- 
stitutional psychopathic inferiority, tuberculosis, 9 loathsome or danger- 
ous contagious disease, or mental defect, shall be readmitted if it is 
proved that the disability was acquired while the alien was serving in 
the military forces of the United States or of any one of the nations co- 
belligerent of the United States in the present war or in an inglependent 
force of the kind hereinbefore described, if such alien returns’to a port 
of the United States within two years after the termination of the was; 
and that the head tax provided in th? immigration act of February 5, 
1917, shall not be collected from aliens readmitted into the United Sta 
under the provisions of this resolution. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to reach some kind 
of an agreement so that the gentleman from Wisconsin [| Mr. 
STAFFORD] may not be precluded from offering his amendment. 
We have requests for time on this side, and I desire to divide 
the hour, one half to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Meeker], 
the ranking member, and the other half hour I ask to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Illinois, Judge Sabatu. I will 
state the purpose of the joint resolution. I am willing at the 
expiration of the hour to give the gentleman from Wisconsin 10 
minutes in which to offer anc discuss his amendment, if I may 
have 5 minutes in reply, and at the end of that time the previous 
question may be considered as ordered. 

Mr. WALSH. I shall object to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent that the debate may proceed for one 
hour, one half to be controlled by the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. MEEKER] and the other half by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Sanatu], and at the end of that time the gentleman from 
Wisconsin may have 10 minutes to offer and discuss an amend- 
ment and the gentleman from Alabama shall have 5 minutes to 
reply. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I do not think 
| the gentleman ought to try to make a unanimous-consent agree- 


The gentleman from North 


The question is on the adoption 


The gentleman from Tennessee | ment here for the benefit of just one Member of the House. 


i There may be other amendments that may be desired and the 
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an agreement 
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to put this resolution through under 
Time is 


ht not to trs 
that there can be only one amendment. 


ol 


not pre we have the rest of the day, if necessary, to dis- 
cuss sinendments, and to simply permit the gentleman frora 
Wisconsin to off » amendment and discuss it for 10 minutes 
and then vote he entire measure it seems to me ought not 
to be asked It is not giving the opportunity that may be de- 


sired on the part of other gentlemen to offer amendments. I do 
not want to obstruct or delay the passage of this resolution, be- 
cause T expect to support it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
did I understand the gentleman from Alabama to say that it was 
his intention to give one-half of his time to the gentleman from 
lilinois [Mr. SAnarm] and one-half of the time to be controlled 
on this side by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Meeker]? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Why not ask unanimous consent that the 
time be extended to an hour and a half, and to be divided in the 
way the gentleman suggests? 

Mr. SIMS. I will object to that to start with. 

Mr. MONDELI I will say that I think that is the quickest 


4h 


way to dispose of it 
Mr. SIMS. But there are other bills to come up. 
Mr. WALSH. Yes, and there are two more days in the week. 
Mr. SIMS. The Rules Committee have brought in a rule. 
Mr. WALSH. You will have to have a quorum here. 
Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of 
the chairman and the gentleman from Tennessee to the fact that 


centlemen on the other side are ready and willing to proceed 
with this resolution. It will take half an hour to call the roll of 
the House. Why not give this extra time to the resolution? In 
my opinion it will be the quickest way to dispose of it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I suggest to the gentleman from Tennessee 

Mr. Sims] this is the most expeditious way to get to his bill. 
We are all anxious to get to his bill. 

Mr. WALSH. To get at it, the gentleman means. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. I understood the request was to add an hour and 
a half to what had already been asked. 


Mr. MONDELL. No; the request was that instead of an hour 
we have an hour and a half. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, I misunderstood it; I have no objection to 
that 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 


of the gentieman from Alabama? 
Mr. MONDELL anc Mr. WALSII objected. 
Mr. BURNEIETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


the debate continue for one hour and a half, one-half of the time 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MreKker] 
and one-half by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sanat], and 
at the end of that time the previdOus question be ordered on the 


resolution. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
ensks unanimous consent iat the time.for general debate be 


t} 
limited to one hour and a half, one half to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr.-Mrerxer] and the other half by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sasatnm), and at the end of 
that time the previous question be considered as ordered on the 
bill. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman dees not have to have that last 
part in the request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object to the last part of it, because'the gen- 
tleman has that under his control. 

Mr. BURNETT. All right, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the re- 
quest as to the previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the first 
part of the request that there be an hour and a half debate? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows! 

» Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana, indefinitely, on account of ill- 
Ress 5 

lo Mr. Lonpon, for the rest of the week; and 

To Mr. TittMan, for three weeks, on account of liberty-loan 
speech Ss. 

READMISSION 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I only desire a little time to 
make a brief explanation of the resolution and then I shall ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

On the 29th of June of this year we passed the House joint 
resolution which provides for the readmission of lawfully resi- 


OF CERTAIN ALIENS. 


|} tain time after the 
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dent aliens who enlisted in our armies, notwithstanding certain 
provisions that would exclude them under the general immigra- 
tion law. In addition to that it was provided that lawfully resi- 
dent aliens who joined the Czecho-Slovaks and Polish and other 
independent forces might also be readmitted. Those that joined 
the Czecho-Slovak forces must have filed a declaration of inten- 
tion to hecome citizens. Since that time several treaties have 
been consummated and others are in process of consummation 
by which aliens of cobelligerent nations may be conscripted here 
if they do not elect to return to their own countries within a cer- 
ratification of those treaties. The Presi- 


' : ° . 
dent during the recess wrote to me, calling attention to some of 


' 





' 


the hardships and injustices of the act as it stood then, asking 
for an interview in regard to some changes that the State De- 
partment desired to propose. On my return I saw the President 
and had a consultation with him and also with representatives 
of the State Department, and a bill was prepared by the State 
and Labor Departments which added to the law we had already 
passed, those who joined cobelligerent forces, in order that those 
who returned to their countries and joined the forces of our 
cobelligerents might have the same right to return as those join- 
ing our own forces have. That provision was sent down as an 
amendment by the State Department and had no time limit for 
admission of the alien, and the bill as reported is not exactly as 
the State Department’s bill, but it contains the principle that the 
State Department and the President insisted on. It simply puts 
those who join cobelligerent forces on the same footing as those 
who join our forces, and that is the principal change in the law 
that we passed on the 29th day of June. 

The other modification is that it removes the obligation upon 


| the Czecho-Slovak forces to have their first papers before hav- 


ing the privilege of readmission, but since that time the Czecho- 
Slovak people have become a recognized belligerent by this 
country it was thought by the committee that we should put 
then upon exactly the same footing with those who enlisted in 
our own Army. Another modification of the law that was dis- 
cussed and agreed upon by the committee. Under the old law 
they must have applied for readmission within 12 months after 
the termination of the war. It was thought by the committee 
that our armies having inereased so much, and are still inereas- 
ing so much on the other side, that after the expiration of the 
war there would probably be a very serious congestion and 


| that a good many good men, men who had made good soldiers, 


could not get back within one year for lack of transportation, 
Therefore that was amended so that the admission must be ap- 
plied for within 12 months, but they might be actually admitted 
within two years. Now, that is the first part of it. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield for a brief question? 

Mr. BURNETT. I will. 

Mr. JUUL. Now, what would be the objection to giving the 
soldiers out of this country the same lencth of time to apply 
that you give them to return? You give them one year to ap- 
ply and they might be away up in northern Russia and away 
from transportation and have no means of reaching this country, 
no means for filing a request of any | Why not give the 
same length of time for applying as you do for returning? It 
could do no harm if they could prove they are entitled to return, 
and it might-~— 

Mr. BURNETT. If the gentleman will read the latter part of 
the bill, he will find those who have incurred any disabilities 
in the Army—that is, if they incur disabilities, wounds, diseases, 
ineur tubercular troubles, or anything else of like kind—they do 
not have to make application within one year, but are given two 
vears within which to apply for admission at the ports, and if 
they do so they can then be admitted. We greatly liberalize the 
admission of those who incur disabilities in the service. The 


<ind. 


| original law provided that they had to make application and 


| made or the form of the application. 


| nbility in line of service ought, by an application to return, show 


come in within 12 months. Now, in order to liberalize that we 
require of those who have not incurred disabilities in line of 
service to make their application within 12 months and be ad- 
mitted within 12 months more, and those who have incurred dis- 
abilities are allowed two years’ time for making application for 
readmission. 

Mr. JUUL. Might not they be absolutely in inaccessible 
places, away from the mails, lying sick and absolutely be unable 
to comply with the 12 months’ requirement 

Mr. MADDEN. They could apply to their commanding officer. 

Mr. BURNETT. Oh, yes; there will be liberal rules in regard 
to that. They can make application to our consular officers or 
make application to their commanding officers. We do not want 
to lay down any cast-iron rule as to whom application should be 
We want to make it as 





iberal as possible. 
We thought, however, that these who had not incurred dis- 
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some desire to do so, and then have one year more to carry out 
that desire. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. BURNETT. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to direct the gentleman’s attention to 
the last section of the bill, which exempts from the immigration 
law the restriction of disability, of imbecility, 
tuberculosis acquired by an alien while serving in cobelligerent 
forces. For instance, a Britisher who was residing in this 


Will the gentleman permit? 
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insanity, or | 


country at any time during the war, and, as instanced by the | 
representative of Great Britain to the United States in his letter | 
to the Secretary of State, joins the Canadian or British forces 


and is disabled while in the performance of his duty with the 
forces of his native country, or in connection with the Canadian 
forces, and becomes afflicted with insanity, perhaps, or becomes 
jdictie, disabling him completely, yet under the provisions of 
this seetion you will impose upon the United States, just because 
at the time before his enlistment he was a resident of the United 
States, though a British subject, the burden of maintaining 
him here even though he was performing his full duty as a 
British subject with either the Canadian or the British forces. 
Is that an obligation of the United States where a British sub- 
ject or 
and becomes disabled in line of duty, and is this country of ours 
to be burdened with the obligation of supporting him and the 
foreign government relieved of its own obligation of supporting 
him and caring for its own citizen by reason of a disability 
incurred in line of duty in its own forces? 
intend to place that obligation upon the United States? That 
certainly is what is done by this provision, and the amendment 
I propose to offer when I am given that privilege is to overcome 
that situation. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. 
There is no use to deny that. 
of that kind: and surely, if we are engaged in a common world 
war for democracy, an alien should be readmitted who in good 
faith has acquired a bona fide residence here—is a legal resident 
of this country, if he elects—and 1 would rather they would go 
and join that way, and I think we ought to encourage them to elect 
to go and join their own forces instead of joining ours. For 
this reason, if for no other, that we absolve ourselves from grant- 
ing him compensation and pension if he elects to go and join 
his own forces, I think there are other good reasons why we 
ought to encourage him to do it. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. Thx 
expired. 


Speaker, that is the very 


time of the gentleman has 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I would like five minutes more. 
Mr. SABBATH. I yield five minutes more to the genileman 
lal 


Then, certainly, Mr. Speaker, if they are 
the treaties to elect within 60 days to leave this coun- 
heir families perhaps being here, and join the cobelligerent 
forces and fight with our cobelligerents in the same cause, we 
ougit to permit them to do so, and then, if they wish to do so, 
to place themselves in the same condition that they were as 
l i re they elected to go. And the obligation the 
genileman refers to the same obligation we assume in the 
' thousands of aliens already here am) did before 
the war began as to public charges. If they are thought liable 
to become public charges they are inadmissible, but if they be- 
come public charges after a certain length of time, then our 
country takes care of them under the present immigration law. 
And surely we ought not to say that where men have left 
this country, and possibly left their families, and have become 
afflicted or wounded on the , 


they shall not 












acimission of 


other side in li of service, tha! 


I 
come back merely because they are liable to 


be } a pub ie cha c 

{ think that is right, Mr. Speaker. Representati of th 
St Department, as I have said, and of the Labor Department 
appeared befere our commitiee and urged it, and you will find 


in the report that it is importan to consummate and 
carry out the treaties in course of consummation 
that have already been e 


and some 





ir. SABATH. If they lies and b disabled 
they would be entitled t r to pension 
Mr. BURNETT. Exactly. 
Ir. SABATH. And by ligeret ss th ‘ 
not entitled to any pension or any compensati this « 
try in case of disability? 
Mr. KNUTSON. And we are relieved of ji that much rv 


sponsibility ? 
Mir. SABATH. And the fact is the country will be better 
off from a financial point of view. 

Mr. BURNETT. We can take the chances on some of them 
being public charges on account of being relieved from the very 





any alien living in this country joins his native colors | 


heads that this 


purpose. | 
There will be very few instances | 
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nd the gentleman from 


trouble that the gentleman from Illinois a 
Minnesota have pointed out. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Woop], and I ask unanimous consen 
that he may be permitted to preceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempere. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Woop] may speak for 20 minutes and proceed out of order. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. 
this resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there obje: 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I think it will be inter- 
esting for the Members of this House, also the public, to note 
that some 10 days ago the heads of the four great railway 
brotherhoods of the United Siates, speaking in behalf of the 
thousands of members of these organizations, filed a forma? 
ringing protest with the Director General of Railways. This 
protest demanded the abrogation of certain recent rulings o 
the Divector General of Railways held by the representatives of 
the brotherhoods to be in contravention of the constitutional 
rights of members of these organizations, and of the princip! 
of collective bargaining in which the administration has been 
enguged with such zeal in pressing upon private employers. 

This protest first attacks the recent pronunciamento of the 


’ 


Mr. Speaker, I think we were going to discuss 


tion? [After a 


| Director General of Railways which prohibits railway employees 
Does the gentleman | ber 


from taking a hand in politics, from serving as met 
oflicers of political commitiees, or from holding app 
elective offices. It is pointed out by the railway brotherlhox« 
ruling violates the most ordinary rights of cit 
zens, and, indeed, inhibits en their part the performance o 
what is regarded by inteiligent citizens of this Republic as the 
plain duty. It is set up in this protest by 
railway brotherheods that now that railway employees hay 
been Within the jurisdiction and control of official 
politically chosen, it is more than ever their duty to take a hans 
in the selection of their servants in authority. It is net und 

stood by the enmployees of the railways of this country why m 


administration which is having so much to say about the demo- 








the officers of the 


hisenasrclat 
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cratic conirel ef industry should be so insistent upon prohibitin 
the employees of railways from taking the erdinary citizer 
part in cheosing the officials who are to make and enforce the 
laws that contrel these properties. They are also unable t 
understand why they should be prohibited from accepting desig 
nations as party organization oflicials, especially this time, 
when the Secretary of War, with all his great responsibilities, 
seeks and accepts election as a member of the Democratic St 
committee in the State of Ohio, or why they should be estopp 
from actively participating in campaigns when no less ti 
four members of the present Cabinet. by supposed inspiration 
from higher up, have written campaign letters indorsing the 
umany caudidate for gove yr of vy York, and that, t i 
knowledge of the fact it the present ¢ nor of ti 
reat State—Gov. Whitman—has given to the country ene 
the ¢g itest exhibitions of loyalty t V “VE itt d 
this country; in fact, in more t nsi s he ohe 
the iaw of the State of New York to } ! n l 
in the insidik i ‘ it! 1 
insti Al ed pi = t « ‘ 
hen the Gove ‘ ‘ t} iy 1 States its 
from instituting th ni And th inplovees 
these ays do not uhderst i w! ul ) 
from ing the smailest part in poli vb the 
Gove himself is making a partisan public apne 
l li ¢ 1 weno itic ¢ ah t } | : i 
Ss Kentucky s he has done é 
i "I ‘ \ vy employ. ‘ 
i u nal, State, or } 1 i 
By ailway organ t 3 J 0o 
Ss injustice 
In 1 rail 1 in tI may 
on Ve 1 j a 
: partic ion il ove 2 rs 
nkal i pu j ! ! an i ie 
t ( it ace ft I omcials hen 
i i el} ru f pol é i who e ni 1s ‘ }. 
! } a in fl pol | me up eir « 
\ . ) ’ ~ i l i | elk 1 ! ] 
‘ ( 1 ~ nd ho <> ! Si} T Sf 
A ) ] very viz ( i itested | fo 
railway employees t country is ord pr t- 
i way men from part m” inv business which ¢ f 
n ¢ petition with that « patrons of the railway line In 
many localities railway men have formed cooperative organiza- 
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tions for the purpose of lessening the cost of living and relieving 
themselves from the exactions of the petty profiteers, who in 
this day of crusading against big business escape censure, possi- 





bly because of their superior voting strength. This cooperation 
under the recent ruling of Secretary McAdoo is prohibited. 
Many of these men have invested their savings in coal yards, 


garages, and many other local establishments. In this they are 
doing ly what citizens in other lines of employment are 
freely permitted to do. This is now prohibited, and railway men 
are required to dispose of their holdings in such business ven- 
tures and will be required to make heavy sacrifices in order to 
comply with the same, 

If the private employers of labor were to attempt to establish 
such rulings and enforee them, they would encounter the fierce 
opposition of all employees, both organized and unorganized. 
They would also be opposed by the public in general, and some 
labor bureau, either in the State or Nation, would reach out its 
iron hand and smite the plutocrat who would thus dare to tram- 
ple upon the constitutional prerogatives of free men. But that 
against which these railway chiefs protest most vigorously, as 
many who voted for the Adamson law two years ago were appre- 
hensive would happen, is the refusal of the Railway Administra- 
tion to recognize the principle of collective bargaining; that is, 
dealing with the representatives of the railway employees in 
settling wages and conditions. It is proposed by the Railway 
Administration to set up instead the arbitrary rule of a wage 
board of its own creation, upon which, the railway chiefs com- 
plain, the railway workers are not represented. What we are 
calling collective bargaining in industry at this time, it may be 
ndded, is not collective bargaining at all. There is no bargain- 
ing between the parties in interest. There is simply the arbi- 
irary interference of an outside governmental agency, which 
tells both employer and employee what shall and what shall not 
be done. There have been instances in which strikes have been 
started by men who were later sent to arbitrate the very strikes 
they set in motion. ‘The parties in interest have been left out 
of the situation, a thing tolerated only because of the exigencies 
of war, which has been too often employed as an excuse for 
anything and everything. But with this excuse removed, the 
existence of such a system would be unthinkable. Now, for the 
first time in this railway situation, labor is beginning to taste 
the bitter fruits from a tree of their own planting. By that 
legislation the rights of labor and the rights of capital were both 
overthrown, and it was decided that questions between thera 
should be politically determined. In other words, if labor was 
in power, capital would be denied a voice; if capital should be 
in control, labor would be left out of the accounting. Labor 
leaders were warned at the time that this legislation meant the 
end of collective bargaining and the beginning of political settle- 
nent of industrial disputes, with the rights of capital denied 
now, perhaps the rights of labor denied next, and in both cases 
the injured party being refused an opportunity for a hearing in 
any properly organized court. As capital could be held to the 
employment of a certain individual, so that individual could be 
bound to his employment, and thus would be established the be- 
ginning of a new slavery rather than a new freedom. 

This protest, couched in stronger and more indignant terms 
than I can suggest, was filed with the Director General of Rail- 
ways week before last. Is it not remarkably strange that a 
matter of this importance has not reached the public? Is this a 
sample of the pitiless publicity to be expected under the new 
freedom? Mark the change that has occurred since the railway 
chiefs were received at the White House with such great pomp 
and éclat, and a pen provided for the head of each brotherhood, 
to be used in signing a wage act that was then claimed to rep- 
vesent the final triumph of labor over plutocracy, and which 
was going to usher in, as we were told, the bright and happy 
millennium of Government ownership. 

The situation in which the railway employees find themselves 
does not differ materially from that prevailing in the Postal 
service, There, an administration, which has seized the tele- 
phone and telegraph lines as an act of reprisal for refusing to 
recoghize affiliated unionism, declines to accept the principle of 
collective bargaining it so benevolently imposes upon the private 
employer in total disregard of his wishes or his welfare. The 
administration of Postmaster General Burleson has been marked 
by a continuous battle between the organizations of employees 
and the department. The American Federation of Labor has 
iwice adopted resolutions directing President Gompers to bring 
about a change in these conditions, but it has been discovered 
that Mr. Gompers is quite deaf in the ear into which any com- 
plaint against his administration associates is poured, and con- 
sequently nothing has been done. To this very department the 
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telephone and telegraph lines, in coventry for their refusal to 
unionize their establishments, are turned over, and to-day the 
union telegraphers are more uncertain of their status than in the 
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days of private ownership. A formal written demand by the 
postal employees upon the department to declare its attitude on 
the question of collective bargaining has been answered by an 
ambiguous argument which leaves the whole question in a cloud 
of uncertainty. This demand and decision, too, have in some 
way escaped the eyes of the once vigilant news gatherers of a 
free and untrammeled press. Rather do they prefer to chronicle 
the vainglorious boastings of the Director General of Railways 
as to the alleged benefits which are flowing to the people as a 
result of a 25 per cent increase in freight rates and a 50 per cent 
boost in passenger fares. Another thing that seems to have 
escaped the press is the decision of Federal Judge Evans, of 
Louisville, Ky., rendered a few days ago, in which it is held 
that the Secretary of the Treasury is acting in usurpation of 
authority in taking over the railways, because the law au- 
thorizes the Secretary of War only to do this thing purely asa 
war measure. Why is it that matters of such moment can not 
find a place in the public press of the country? 

The wage earners of this country are discovering, and destined 
still further to discover, that the politician is not a better, a 
wiser, 2 safer, or a fairer employer than the man of affairs who 
has built up the business these politicians have seized and are 
now operating. When wageworkers were in the employ of the 
business man they had the Government to appeal to for a redress 
of grievances. Now that they are in the employ of the poli- 
tician they discover that there is no appeal, there is no place to 
arbitrate, and the right to strike is denied. If they had been 
willing to listen to the advice of their real friends at the time 
they were demanding that their differences with their employers 
be politically settled, and had insisted upon making that settle- 
ment themselves, they would not now be confronted with their 
present embarrassment, an embarrassment that is destined to be 
intensified rather than mitigated as we progress further into 
the intricacies of political possession of industry. 

In my opinion one of the greatest problems that the future has 
in store after this war is over, when it is tried to rearrange and 
reorganize the economic conditions of this country, will be to 
unscramble these scrambled eggs. 

In the name of the thousands and thousands of patriotic, law- 
abiding, liberty-loving railroad men in my district in the State 
of Indiana and throughout the United States, and in the name 
of the thousands and thousands of equally patriotic but under- 
paid and overworked postal employees of the country, and in the 
name of the democracy that we are supposed to enjoy and for 
which we are now fighting to give to the world, I demand that 
these arbitrary and autocratic requirements of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Postmaster General be abrogated and 
that the Government employees affected thereby be given the 
rights of citizenship to which they are entitled. [Applause.] 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Missouri 
use some more time? 

Mr. MEEKER. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Srecer]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I was looking around the Cham- 
ber to see whether or not the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD] was present. He raised an objection to this resolu- 
tion. I would like to call his attention, if he were here, to a 
couple of real live cases which I saw on the other side, which 
would perhaps make him change his mind as to whether it is 
necessary to offer any amendments to this resolution. 

At base hospital No. 1, just outside of Paris, I saw a hoy 
named Wilner, who had been less than three years in this coun- 
try and had made his first declaration in order to become a 
citizen. He had had one foot amputated. I inquired of him what 
he intended to do after he had gotten his wooden foot, and his 
answer was, “I am not going back home until I get some more 

soches.” 

On another occasion Gen. Edwards told me the story of a 
lad who had been about two years in this country, a tailor boy 
in Brooklyn, who had gone in and brought down several Boches, 
and when he was found his gun was jammed, the point of the 
bayonet was turned, and three dead Boches were lying at his 
side. ‘Those boys had gone into the service, although aliens, 
when the country required men to serve, but they were full 
Americans in the full sense of the term. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. They were serving in our armies? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes; they were serving in our armies. But 
the way our law stands to-day, unless this resolution goes 
through, those boys could not come back to the United States 
because they are technically aliens. 

Only a few months ago we passed a bill here for the purpose 
of naturealizing a large number of men who had enlisted in the 


At that time there were approximately 123,000 of them, 


The gentleman from New York 


















At the present time there are 260,000. We have naturalized in 


our camps here a large number, and there are thousands and | 
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thousands of these men with our forces who have not been | 


naturalized yet on account of the fact that the machinery is not 

yet in full operation. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield right 
9 


there? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. The men who are abroad in our forces are 
being naturalized now. Six weeks ago a committee was sent 
OV and they are actively engaged, and I suppose that one- 





, as Tam advised by the Bureau of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 


Mir. SIEGEL. Several gentlemen have asked me that ques- 
tion. But while the commission has started to perform its 


work, it will have to work for months and perhaps a year to 
spread out everywhere in France, because there is not a hamlet 
or 2 crossroads or a village in France where our boys will not 
be found hammering along on some part of the line. Let me 
add that the Naturalization Bureau is working as expeditiously 
us it is possible and doing all that it can with its limited means. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Regardless of the fact whether they are 
naturalized or not, they have done what every American ought 
fight for the liberty we are trying to preserve? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. MADDEN. And we ought to extend to them every privi- 
lege that is exercised and enjoyed by native Americans? 

Mr. SIEGEL. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. 

The gentleman at the beginning of his re- 


io Go 


Mr. MONDELL, 
marks referred to a statement made by the gentleman from 
Visconsin [Mr. Starrorp], who is not now present. I under- 
stand his query was in regard to men who were serving with 
our forces, whether it was equitable and proper that we should 
extend these privileges to men who may have been on our shores 
for only a short time and then returned to their native country 
and fought under their own banners. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. I think it is right and proper that those 
men should be readmitted, for this reason: Either we believe or 
do not believe that the allies are all fighting for the same com- 
cause, for the principles of liberty and humanity and jus- 
tice, which we are. 
cause, and we believe they all ought to receive the same treat- 
ment, 

Mr, MONDELT. 
from Wisconsin. 
course, 

Mr. SIEGEL. We have endeavored in every possible way to 
get these men to enter the forces of their own country if they 
did not enlist in our forces. 


mot 


That was the contention of the gentleman 
It is at least entitled to consideration, of 


Mr. BURNETT. Our treaty gives them 60 days in which to 
do it? 
Mr. SIEGEL, Yes. That was the purpose of the bill that the 


gentleman introduced, in asking these men to go into their own 


rr 


a ies, 
{1 am confident this resolution will pass. But leaving aside the 
question of this resolution, I may say that we are all interested 


in learning to-day that our soldier-Congressman, my colleague, 
in $taly, Mr. LAGuArptrA, has received the Italian War Cross for 
gallant services rendered the allied cause in Italy. [Applause.] 


And I may say that I saw him running one of these Caproni 
three-motor 650 horsepower machines near Milan, and that he 
had with him a force of young Americans training with him from 


over the United States. And our friend from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Farr, will be intetested in knowing that two men from his 
city, Mr. Robinton and Mr. Lewis, although injured severely, in 
sisted on going back and flying once more, after recovering from 
their wounds. [Applause. ] 

Now, there has been considerable comment made on the mail 
system in France, and if I had the time I would like to discuss 
it in great detail, as I know we are all deeply interested in 
setting news to and from the boys over there. I want to say 
this in brief: That I took that matter up most thoroughly and 


nf some hours with Col. Howe, and I find that a complete 





new system is being adopted over there and a postal regiment 
organized, consisting of men who had been in the Postal Service 
th) United States. 
monly man whe was not in the postal service was Col. Howe 
l 'f, and he came from Boston and is, as I am reliably in- 
Tormed 


la prominent and su 
tical ideas 


‘cessful business man who has prac- 


combined with military experience. The trouble has 


If so, every man is fighting for the same | 


‘or three-fourths of those men have been naturalized by this | 
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been—and we tested it, taking out about 200 different packages 
of mail that arrived in ene day—that many letters are imprup- 
erly addressed. We found 21 per cent of those letters had been 
wrongly addressed in the States. Whether there was a mis- 
take in the War Department in organizing the same numbers for 
regiments of artillery and ambulance cerps and sanitary trains 
and infantry organizations is not a matter that we can discuss 
now, as that condition can not be remedied. This is what 
occurs very frequently: A man will write John Jones or 
Smith, Two hundred and eighth Regiment, American Expedition- 
ary Force, France, without stating the branch of the service. 
You have Two hundred and eighth Infantry, Two hundred and 


£ 
ifé 


¥ 
@Olil 


eighth Artillery, Two hundred and eighth Ambulance Corps, 
Two hundred and eighth Sanitary Trains, and other kinds of 
units. Twenty-one per cent of these letters are wrongly ad- 


dressed. 

Another cause of trouble is mail has been received at only one 
place in France, but the new idea is to have it sent from the 
United States to four different ports instead of one. and thev 
will be notified where the ship is bound, when the mail is going 
to be received, and where railroad trains must be provided anid 
to be sent to these ports to receive the mail. 

A further trouble is, that many boys in writing home have 


not given their correct addresses. We find some boys when 
they were at Tours, in France, writing home and sayi t! 
they were in Toul. Many letters arrived in Toul that did ne 


belong there. Some of the boys desired to have their folks 
home believe that they were in an active sector w!] 
matter of fact, they were in practically no danger. 
Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. 





Mr. WALSH. Can the gentleman explain why a person who 
is in active military service, stationed in Paris, detailed to t! 
military paper published there known as the Stars and Sti 
should not receive a letter from this country addressed to hii 
in care of the headquarters’at Paris? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I know that the gentleman is referring to his 
former secretary, Mr. James Britt. I saw and spoke to h 


there. The trouble may be that the gentleman put a 2-ce: 


That has hap- 








stamp instead of a 3-cent stamp on his letter. 
pened frequently. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I have written a numbe1 letter 0 boys 
across there and put no stamp on, and ( they h l 
received. 

Mr. SIEGEL. That is true: but, as far as Mr. Br : 
cerned, I know he has been getting a lot of letters late 

Mr. WALSH. Assuming that the sender of a lett ’ 
S-cent stamp, can the gentleman explain it? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I have heard no complaint from the | sta- 


tioned in Paris, except in the cases of Mr. James Britt anid 
other Army field clerk, who has not received any letters \ 
his Representative. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the gentleman explain why letters sei 








this same gentleman in Paris to this count should not } 
received ? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I can not explain it. I have received 
from that same gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. I understafd that he has sent m« I S, 
and none of them have been received here, and I ha hit 
dozen and he has not received them. 

Mr. SIEGEL. It is true that some mail has been lost 
It has not amounted to much, but there has be 
Members’ letters miss certain steamers. Under t I 1 
Various transports are to carry the mail. 

The foreign branch in New York is to be notified by t! ie 
tary authorities when the transports are leaving th ) 
mail can be taken on board. Last year, when ¢ ist ke 
ages were to go, at my suggestion the naval 1 Ss carried the 
mails. It is hoped that they can carry mail this yea » that 
the boys may receive the Christmas packages in time. I may 
say that'over 10,000 packages were found a few weeks ago in a 
warehouse, which had been sent out last year, in October or 
November, and had not been de were store: is 
warehouse in Paris and had been ly re the entir 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time o eg ( $ 
expired. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I ask for five mi n ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. En) I - 
tion to the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEGEL. ‘There are four ports in Fras v l 


will be received hereafter. At 


one 


pa 
port the great trouble has been that we ‘ hter. Asa 
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result of a suggestion made on the other side a lighter is to be 
purchased, so that first-class mail will not be detained two days. 
Second-class mail will be sent to another port, where it can be 
more expeditiously handled. The two other ports where mail 
will be received are the proper ports for receiving first-class 
mail as well. 

We have heard considerable complaint about the mail coraing 
back here. I discovered “over there” some lieutenants who 
were politely taking their time in censoring the mails. I had a 
striking example of it. A letter was written on the 8th of August 
to me, addressed to my hotel in Paris, censored on the 16th, and 
reached me on the 23d. An order has been issued that all mail 
must be censored within 24 hours by these lieutenants who are 
censoring letters written by the men. That would account for a 
good deal of the delay in mail being sent over here. 

On board the ship on which I came over we brought a little 
over 6,000,000 letters. In accordance with the suggestion made 
on the other side by some of the Members of the House as well 
as myself, who were over there at the time, letters for the West 
are now being put into directed mail bags so that when they 
arrive at our own ports the bags are immediately sent to the 
‘ailroad depots and sent on their way. A better delivery is now 
going on and there is no reason in the world why mail from the 
other side can not reach people in the east of the United States 
in 16 or 17 days, and the Far West within 20 days. 

The men on the other side are showing their faith in the jus- 
tice of our cause. They are going into the fight with a spirit 
that shows they realize what we are fighting for. They are will- 
ingly making every sacrifice, and when I saw them going in with 
gas masks on, alert and singing, I saw before me cosmopolitan 
America, representative of all the nations of the world, going 
forward to fight the world’s great battle for lasting freedom and 
justice. They have the right to look to America to give them 
quicker mail service, and to respond most generously in provid- 
ing them with more cigarettes, chocolate, and athletic goods. 
They expect the people of this country to show them their faith 
in the cause, to oversubscribe the fourth liberty loan, and to 
show their love for their country by being willing to sacrifice all 
they possess in order that the fight may be won quickly and ina 
manner that will bring a complete victory. [Applause.] I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks in the 
Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, it is with keen regret that I have 
heard this afternoon on the floor of this House reference made 
to the fact that natives of Italy have come here solely for the 
purpose of earning money and then returning to that country 
with their gains. Such talk was frequently heard here about 
two years ago, and then facts and figures showed that the men 
trom Italy were doing all that could possibly be expected from 
them, and that they worked conscientiously and very hard in 
order to obtain a livelihood. I called attention to that fact a 
number of times and directed the attention of this House to the 
large percentage of immigrants and immigrants’ children who 
were attending our schools, high schools, colleges, and univers!- 
ties. Many of these remarks are made by men who have given 
no study to Italy, because a visitor to that country realizes «at 
once that it is so wonderfully great in its treasures of art, so 
beautiful in its magnificent scenery, so full of the glories of 
nature that the man who only thinks of materialism and money 
can not grasp its value to the world at large. A country which 
has been praised so highly by Byron, Shelley, Sand, Landor, 
and Browning, possessing as it does all that stands for sweet- 
ness of song and music, is worthy of the deepest thought and 
consideration. 


Is there objection? 


: : 
In a few years from now Italy will have awakened fully to | 


the realization that it is bound to and should have a large 
share of the world’s trade. It is going to turn from art, paint- 
ing, music, and song to manufacture, mining, and commerce. 


It has twice saved the allies, and from Italy came Columbus | 
and Marconi, the former discovering America and the latter | 


giving us the wireless, both of which bave been events which 
the people of all nations can never forget. Fighting on a 


battle front covering over 400 miles and losing a million men | 


up to date, receiving less help than what it has asked for, yet 
continuing most faithful in every respect and in every way to 
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the cause of the allies, Italy is bound to win the admiration | 


of all thinking men and women who are not.blinded by passion 
or prejudice. 
extended to men was bestowed by the representatives and citi- 
zens of Italy to the Members of Congress who visited that 
country. The ties of friendship and good feeling which now 
exists between this country and Italy have been cemented more 
strongly than ever during the past year, and when the days of 
peace come we can look forward to one of the largest trades that 


Every kind of courtesy which could possibly be | 
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ever went on between two nations and their citizens. Let us 
commence to look at what is best in a people and to recognize 
their value to the world at large instead of constantly harping 
on things which are of no value and which might in some slight 
degree tend to weaken the morale of our allies at a time when 
unity and harmony are so important factors in continuing the 
great successes which have attended our arms during the past 
two months under the most auspicious skies. It has truly been 
said by Edward Hale that there are some people who have three 
kinds of troubles, namely, all they ever had, all they have now, 
and all they expect to have. That applies most particularly to 
those gentlemen who can not realize the new change in condi- 
tions which confront us in the international sphere in which we 
have become the leaders. 

Mr. Speaker, love of country is born with the individual. No 
greater love can man have, for he who loves his country showers 
upon her the same affection which he shows to his own mother 
at every opportunity. The greatest privilege which an American 
citizen has at the present time is to perform the full duties and 
obligations of such treasured citizenship. They imply a readi- 
ness and willingness to serve the Republic in every capacity he 
possesses. He exemplifies it by being willing to fight for her, 
physically, if he is able to do so, and financially at all times, 
He does not measure the amount of service he renders; he typifies 
by deed that which he would have his fellow Americans do; he 
believes in building up and not destroying; he demonstrates at 
every opportunity that to America he owes everything and that 
at her command he is prepared to surrender all that he has, 
whether life or treasure or both, in order that the country may 
win the struggle in which we are engaged. He knows full well 
that criticism of an ally at a time like this is bound to do harm, 
and he guards his remarks in order that what he says may be 
helpful criticism instead of a detriment. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope to see every American citizen as a sub- 
scriber to the fourth liberty loan. The sooner we realize that 
where the treasure is there the heart is bound to be, the greater 
will be the interest taken by citizens in their Government and 
lead to closer study on their part of the problems which we are 
going to face when the economic reorganization and reconstruc- 
tion period comes after this war shall have been won by us. A 
dawn of another day is coming, and then throughout the length 
and breadth of America we shall see a unified people, proud to 
be part of this great Republic, working for the common good of 
all men, standing at all times for liberty, justice, freedom, and 
humanity everywhere, leading the world in progressive reforms, 
arousing the nations of the world to the full realization of what 
real peace means, and that at all times demonstrate to all who 
may come here that this is a land of opportunity for those who, 
with the benefits of citizenship, are at all times prepared to carry, 
with them the obligation to serve America in her hour of need. 
To that task we can all dedicate ourselves and pledge our chil- 
dren and their descendants to the same course. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. RAKER]. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, while 
the House joint resolution 255 was before the House it was 
amended so as to take care of the provision, and, as I believe, 
as far as it ought to be taken care of as now suggested by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, wherein they struck out the last 
proviso of the bill, “ that if any alien readmitted to the United 
States in pursuance of the term thereof shall at any time become 
a public charge the expense of maintenance and care shall be 
paid out of the Treasury of the United States.” Eliminating 
that, it left the bill absolutely equitable and relieved the party 
from that proviso, for under the laws of that State all would be 
treated and provided for equitably. The committee in reporting 
this joint resolution reenacts House joint resolution 255 so as to 
make it actuallly equitable and just, making no distinction of 
those who enter our Army and those who enter the army of the 
cobelligerents, but by extending the time in which they could 
make their application and extending the time in which they 
“an be readmitted after the close of the war. The suggestion 
made that there should be a limitation here, an inhibition or a 


| prohibition against those who enter the cobelligerent armies and 


a distinction between those who enter the armies of the United 
States, I can not believe is exactly right under the law as it now 
stands and under the treaties which we have finally consums- 
mated between England and the United States. Greece and un- 
doubtedly Italy will follow in a short time. Is not thet correct? 

Mr. BURNETT. France has already agreed with us, but Italy 
has not. 

Mr. RAKER. 
time, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I understand the plenipoten- 
tiaries have agreed, but that the separate governments have not 
ratified the treaties. 


Italy has not, but will undoubtedly in a short 












1918. 


Mr. RAKER. So they will all be the same. Now, the lan- 
guage is entirely different, because these men before could not 
be drafted. Those volunteering went into our own Army. Now 
they are given a certain length of time in which to designate the 
fact that they will enter the armies of their native country. If 
they do not, then they will be drafted in our Army and our citi- 
zens in the several countries will be drafted in the same way, so 
they will all have a place in the service—Americans in the 
armies of other countries and aliens in the armies of the United 
States. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. ROGERS. I notice about the middle of the second page 
of the resolution there is a provision as to certain aliens— 

Who may during or within one year after the termination of the war 
apply for readmission to this country and shall, within two years after 
the termination of the war, be readmitted. 

Is the purpose of the additional year to allow them to get over 
here? It would not be suflicient if the application date of one 
year should control 

Mr. RAKER. The purpose was if a man during the war at 
any time should make his application or he should make his ap- 
plication one year after the war, then he would have his two 
years within which to be admitted to the United States. 

Mr. ROGERS. But does not he have to apply at a port of 
entry of the United States? 

Mr. RAKER. Well, I do not think so. 

Mr. ROGERS. Is it possible, in other words, for one of these 
men to apply while he is still in France or Italy? 

Mr. RAKER. Now, that is the view of the committee, and 
we made it that way especially, so that a man could apply at 
any place and then his rights would not be affected. 

Mr. ROGERS. But ordinarily I understand under the immi- 
gration laws the question of admission is not passed upon until 
the alien presents himself at a port of the United States? 

Mr. RAKER. We believe this will permit the party to make 
his application at any place, and within the designated time 
in this bill he may come to this country and the department 
will make rules and regulations so as to carry it out, because 
the representatives of the various departments were before the 
committee and we discussed this very question. This resolution 
covers the entire field now, is equitable and just to all, and 
should, and no doubt will, soon be placed upon the statutes as one 
of the necessary war measures. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, in my absence from the 
Chamber at luncheon I am advised that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Srecet], a member of the committee, who was 
present when I directed an inquiry to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, failed to understand my position and misrepresented 
it 








Mr. SIEGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am quite surprised that the gentleman 
did not understand what my position was in the query pro- 
pounded to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnett]. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Now, the gentleman himself has frankly stated 
that he was not present. I think he will find, if we had the 
stenographer’s minutes as taken down, that he had not been 
misrepresented in any way. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was advised as I came into the Chamber 
by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpvettr] that the gen- 
tleman from New York had misrepresented or misunderstood 
my position, and through the courtesy of the gentleman from 
Wyoming my position was set forth correctly. Now, since the 
gentleman from Alabama has presented the views of the com- 
mittee as to allowing aliens who at the time of joining the 
forces of cobelligerents resided in the United States and have 
become disabled in the service of their native countries, I am 
not so strong in my position as to whether t'e amendment I 
had proposed to offer should be presented. I certainly wish to 


broaden the present law, so as to permit not only aliens of | 


Czecho-Slovak countries who have declared their intention to 
become citizens and have joined those forces, but I wish to per- 


mit all aliens who have joined not only the military forces of | 


the United States, but also the military forces of cobelligerents, 
to return to this country within a certain pceviod of time and be 
exempt from the provisions of te contract-labo: law anu those 
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other provisions which are carried in the first part of this bill, 
but I have serious doubt in my mind whether it is the duty of 
the United States Go-crnment to take upon itself the obliga- 
tions of supporting for all time an alien who joins the cobellig- 
erent forces an? becomes disabled through imbecility or insanity 
and seeks tc return to this country to be supported by it ever 
after. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What sort of support does the gentleman 
refer to? 

Mr. STAFFORD. This last clause exempts men who have 
become idiotic, epileptic, or insane as a result of their services in 
their native forces, in the cobelligerent service, and permits 
their admission to this country if they resided here at the time 
of their enlistment in cobelligerent forces. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is that character of support that will 
necessarily be thrown upon the local municipalities. Take this 
instance, there can be no objection on the part of any alien 
who has never declared his intention whatsoever, who goes and 
joins his native forces, the cobelligerent forces, such as Italy or 
Great Britain, who, at the expiration of two years, wishes to 
return to this country, if he is free from such permanent taint. 

There is no objection to that, whether he comes into this 
country with his passage paid or not, or because of any other 
objections that are waived in the first part of the bill. But 
take, for instance, this case: There have been hundreds and 
thousands of Italians without any claim to citizenship who, at 
the call of their native country, left this country and joined the 
Italian forces. If*they are injured and become permanently dis- 
abled with imbecility or insanity and the like, then these foreign- 
ers under this bill are to be permitted to return to this country, 
and our Government maintain them as a public charge. I say 
that burden should be imposed upon their native country, and 
that is the phase I am presenting. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. What remedy has the gentleman in mind 
to relieve that situation? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I want to strike out, line 2, page 3, after 
the words “ United States,” “or of any one of the nations co- 
belligerent of the United States in the present war.” 

Mr. SABATH. That is the present law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I beg your pardon, that is not the present 
law. The present law does not permit an alien who has joined 
the native forces of his own country and who becomes disabled 
in line of duty in those native forces to return to this country. 

Mr. BURNETT. He means you strike that out and leave the 


Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does an injustice to the 
resolution that he reports. He stated in his opening remarks 
that it comprises two features; that the first part enables aliens, 
regardless of whether they have declared their intention, which 
is the present law, to become privileged to come back to this 
country. The second provision relates to those who have be- 
come disabled through imbecility, insanity, or the like in line of 
duty to be returned to this country in spite of their disability. 
Am [I not correct in that explanation of this bill? 

Mr. RAKER. The words the gentleman suggests there com 
prise new legislation in this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is. There is no question about that. 

Mr. JUUL. I want to ask the gentleman if it is not a fact 
that the reason for their leaving this country is the war, and if 
it was not for the war there would not have been any of these 
disabilities which the gentleman describes. Now, when they 
return disabled they return because they have performed services 
in some organization in which we are just as much interested as 
if it were our own organization. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; they performed a service that they 

owed in this great war to their native country, of which we are 
receiving the benefit. As an instance, thousands of Italians left 
this country before we became involved in war. They went to 
Italy in response to the call of their Government, and rightly so, 
to assist their native country in defense from an invasion by the 
enemy. After they have enlisted and become permanently dis- 
abled, or become insane, you are to permit their return and have 
the burden of support thrown upon this country, when they were 
only doing that which was directly in their line of duty. Why 
should the United States bear that burden? 
Mr. JUUL. I would like to ask the gentleman, if it wos not 
| for the war, is it not a fact that they would have remained in 
| this country and completed their citizenship and have been enti- 
| tled to all the rights and privileges which this bill seeks to give 
them? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a question between the United States 
and the foreign governments. Upon whom is the obligation? Is 
the obligation upon the United States when a foreigner in this 
country goes and joins his native forces and is disabled in line 
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of duty for th 


is country to support him and take care of him? 


Carry this amendment to the logical extreme, and you would 
permit any alien, whether he has resided in this country or not, 
who had been injured and permanently disabled to come into 
this country and be supported by the United States Government. 

The SPEAKER pro tenrpore. The time of the gentleman has 
( ] 

Mr. MEEKER. I yield two minutes more to the gentleman. 
Mr. MONDELL. I understand the gentleman's position to 1 
this: Ti inasmuch as we are not proposing to take over th: 
care of the a l soldiers generally, we should make no different 
rule WW perchance, a man should have come here and re- 
sided here for a short time for the purpose of accumulating 


I ey and then returned home? 


RD. 





SPAT Not only that, but there have been thou- 

S of Canadians who have crossed the border for a temporary 

ae cile ! afterwards returned and joined the Canadian 
for 

i have been Britons residing here who have joined the 

B forces, Suppose they are injured in the defense of their 





cou carrying out their duty as citizens of their own 
( rv, per n y disabled and insane, so that they will never 
I hle to recover, are we to relieve the British Governmen 
while they disabled in the performance of their duty in con- 
nection with their forces of the burden of supporting them for 
ail time when there is ne legal obligation upon this country for 
that support? 


We 


agamst 


are doing much, indeed. No one is raising any protest 


allowing aliens who are not disabled and who had been 


residing here, and joined the cobelligerent forces, to come in 
here freeh We are going further than the resolution of last 
June, and rightly so. There is no objection to that phase. I 


think there is grave doubt as to our carrying the great obliga- 
tion of ir foreigners, injury received in line of duty in 
eonnection with their forces directly connected with their native 


country, 


fury to 


Will the gentleman give me a quarter of a min- 


ir. STAPFORD. Ye 
IUUL. Does the gentleman realize there are thousands 


c , ) 
x 
men wh 


»> have left the United States and who, instead of fight- 
ing with the nominal country, have been fighting with the allies 
tt the country? For instance, the Poles under Austria and 

] Prussia can not go | to their own eountry 


Poles under muck 





Mr. STAPFORD. If the gentleman will permit me right 

Mr. JUUI Yes, 

Mr. STAFFORD, They will all be provided for in the first 
‘ mse 

Mr. JUUTI But if the amendment which the gentleman pro- 
posed is agreed to, they will not be provided for. 

Mr. STAPPORD, Yes; they are provided for in this first 








provision, Any alien who enlists in the Czecho-Slovak organi- 
mition or who enlists in the United States Army or in the army 
of the cobelligerents will be provided for. { 

tr. SABBATH. . Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

ir. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Ir. SABATH. Does not the gentleman know that thousands 


of these Czecho-Slovaks, wishing to aid the cause of democ- 
r": were obliged to join the French, the Italian, and the 
Russian forces, and to-day there are 25,000 Czechs in the 
French Army. and ny in the Italian Arniy, and many in the 
British Arm 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are all privileged to return to this 
country the first part of the provision provides, on condition, 
{ am frank to admit, they are not permanently disabled Ii 
they are permanently disabled, I am frank to admit that they 
will be excluded; but IT shall change the form of my amendment 
30 as to permit these special classes to be admitted even in 
ea they have incurred disability in line of service. As their 
native country may exclude them, we should net raise a bar to 
their returning here, I agree 

fhe SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Wiseonsin has expired 

Mr. SABATH Mr. Speaker, T vield one minute to the gentile 
J rro i lA BLANTON] 

he SPEAKER pro tempore The gentleman from Texas is 
* nized for one - 

ir. BLANTON, Mr. Speake I wish to read an item from 
t! I is ‘ low 

1 \ » i 
\ PRX. Septem be /, 
1 » wen for the reat 

\ \ I Pace, A total of 
114 have | y indu | into the Army through draft, of 
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which 81,208 were white and 82,281 were negroes. Voluntary enlist- 
ments and inductions aggregated 42,452. The old Texas National 
Guard sent 15,000 soldiers and the new National Guard of Texas, about 
to be Federalized, will supply 16,000. This makes a grand tota! of 
187,660 and does not include those who went into the Navy and with 
the marines. The latter two classes are expected to bring the tetal to 
200,000, 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yicld five minutes to the gentle- 
in from Texas [Mr. Sraypen]. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, 


m 


The gentleman from Texas is 


| ree znized for five minutes. 
|} Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, it might as well be admitted 
frankly that the purpose of this resolution is to enable the 


State Department to eomplete its negotiation of treaties with 
certain countries, Italy, for example, by which the services of 
citizens of that kingdom who are in this country may be se- 
cured by inducing them to go into the Army with the promise 
of the privilege of returning after the war. 

Now, it has been explained already, but it mav be well to ex- 
plain it again to those Members who do not reeall the resolution 
which passed some ro, that this proposes to extend the 
privileges of readmission to this country to certain aliens who 
were lawfully residents here before the war who have not gone 
into onr Army or into the army of the Czecho-Slovaks or other 
independent forces. The Secretary State stated his posi- 
tion in letters to various Members 
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reference to this matter in 
and to the chairman, who has cleariy explained it all in a para- 
2 of the report: 


graph on page 2 





Especially is that true since we have negotiated and are negotiating 
treaties with cobelligerent nations by which we may draft their subjects 
into eur armies unless, within a specified time, they elect to return to 
their own countries. 


And presumably to go into the military service, because they 
will be forced into it if they do not go into it voluntarily. 
Now, if they went into our Army and were disabled, does any 
| one doubt that we would pension them for that service when the 
war is over or provide for them in some way? But if they go 
| into the Army of their own country we do not incur the obliga- 
tion of pensioning them. We simply permit them to come back 
| here, and we overlook perhaps certain physical defects in doing 
lit. From the point of view of economy, for the saving of the 
;} money of the people, ft is better for us to do this than to en- 
courage them to go into our own Army and thus impose on oure 
selves the ultimate obligation of pensioning them. 
1 
| 
} 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit a 


question ? 

\ SLAYDEN. Yes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it not a fact that if they do join our 
Army now, the very next day efter joining they can take out 
citizenship papers? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes; but we do not want to force people to 


become citizens. 

Now, I want to comment for a moment on another argument 
ulvaneed by the gentleman from Wisconsin a moment ago, He 
spoke of it as matter of disparagement when he said foreigners 
‘ome over here and accumulate a little money and then go back 
to their own countries to live. I have no objection to that, and 
E do not see the foree of the argument. If a man comes over here 

land gives his services to somebody for much money, 
uably it is a profitable transaction for the man who employs 
| him as well as the man who has earned the money; and if the 
}man who has earned the money wants to go back to Italy or to 
France, and if my friend from California [Mr. Rakrr] were not 
| here, I would say to China, I weuld be perfectly willing to let 
| 


sO 
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pit 





him de it, and it might be that I would be more willing that he 


should do that than that he should stay here. I think we can 
ij rely on our own people hereafter for population, and I am not 
| willing to encourage all kinds ef people from all parts of the 


But if a man does come and renders good 
service for fair puy, he is entitled to go and spend his earnings 
| wherever he pleases 

I hope the wishes of the State Department in this matter 
nay be respected, and that we may relieve them from any ems« 
harrassment in negotiating treaties where it is alleged and truth« 
fully alleged that there is discrimination against certain people. 
L hope there will be no vote against this resolution. [Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The time of the gentleman from 
Texas has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I have, if I am not mistaken, 19 
minutes left. After [I have used 15 minutes, I would be glad if 
the Chair would call my attention to it. Before [I proceed, how- 
ever, IT want to yield two minutes to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Winco]. 


world to come here. 
| 
| 


i ‘The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
is recognized for two minutes. 


The gentleman from Arkansas 














1918. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to discuss the pend- 
ing measure, but arose for the purpose of reading to the House 
an extract from a letter written by Lieut. Wendel Robertson to 
his mother. At the outbreak of the war this splendid young 
man, a resident of Fort Smith, Ark., enlisted for training as an 
aviator and has rapidly won recognition and distinction by his 
services. You will recall the death of Lieut. Dave Putnam, the 
American ace of aces, which occurred in action on the Lorraine 
front Wednesday, September 12. Lieut. Robertson and Licut. 
Putnam were members of - be same flying squadron and were 
together in the same air battle in which Putnam was killed, 
but Robertson was so fortunate as to come through the battle 
alive. On August 6 Lieut. Robertson wrote to his mother a 
letter, the extract from which I shall read. I was deeply moved 
by the heroic sentiments expressed and believe you will appre- 
ciate the noble spirit that breathes through this simple yet 
sublime message from a boy to his mother. 

If anything does happen to me, 
I don’t want you to feel too bad, 
in this light. 

Ll have up to now had a rather wonderful life. I have had everything 
given me and have given nothing in return. The life I am leading now 
is by far the most comfortable of any combatant in the war, so if it be 
so ordained that I die I will be merely paying my debt to the countless 
millions before me who have suffered for me, and if I do die it will 
be a wonderful end. The clean sport of the game right to the end. 

I don’t want you to be depressed by wh at I have written, for its 


simply the thing we have all faced since I have been in the Army. I 
bave not written about it before, and I shan’t again, but I do want you 


and you know it is not pore, 
for you see I want you to see thing 


to feel about it as I do. Death is nothing to be feared if met in the 
midst of war. I don’t visualize him as a grim specter riding a raging 
storm, but rather as a high priest who solemnly confers the black 
robe of immortality. 

[Applause. ] 

That is the spirit, Mr. Speaker, of the boys over there. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, within a few days after the 
declaration of war by our country against Germany thousands 


of resident Bohemians (Czechs), Poles,'Slovaks, Croatians, Jews, 
and Italians, who as yet had no chance or opportunity to be natu- 
ralized—and therefore were resident aliens—enlisted in our 
Army; a great number of them, desirous for immediate service 
abroad, crossed over to Canada to join the British-Canadian 
Army, and still others crossed the seas to join the French, 
Italian, Serbian, Greek, and Russian forees, their aim being to 
get across and on the firing line. The only fear they entertained 
was that they could not get over soon enough to fight against 
the German and Austrian despotism and for the cause of democ- 
racy. [Applause.] 

Thousands upon thousands 
are now heroically fighting on all fronts in the 
Italian, Czecho-Slovak, and the Serbian Armies. [Appl:use.] 
Each and every one of these men a volunteer for this great and 
noble cause, and whenever we find men who are brave and 
rageous enough to offer to sacrifice their lives for a cause of 
righteousness, justice, humanity, and democracy for which we 
ourselves are fighting, they are surely entitled to consideration. 
Every one of them, it matters not of what nationality, 2 
of the right stuff and deserving of consideration and recognition 
we ean extend them and surely entitled to the privileges which 
this resolution aims to grant them—the right to again enter 
upon our shores without being subjected to our strict immigra- 
tion restriction laws. These men did not hesitate, they did not 
wait, but were ready, leaving their homes and many their de 
ones to fight for freedom and liberty. True, many of them had 
a double reason; namely, to help their mother country and, 
secondly, to help their adopted country in its cause for world 
democracy, but they offered themselves for a noble cause, and 
their strength of character and bravery should not be ques- 
tioned or impugned. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed deplorable 
be questioned, that there should be any criticism of any of 
these brave men or objection against this meritorious 
tion, and I sincerely hope, after due consideration on the part 
of the gentlemen who have seen fit to criticize, that they will re- 
consider and see the justice of this legislation. These men, in- 
cluding who left before the declaration of war, have 
demonstrated by their action the proper spirit for the cause of 
freedom and liberty, and consequently those that survive, 
though they may have suffered disabilities in their service, 
which under normal conditions would preclude them from enter- 
ing, are deserving and should be received by us with open arms. 

Mr. Speaker, knowing how bravely they responded and under 
what conditions thousands of these men left the 
to join the cobelligerent forces, early in February of 
I introduced this resolution, but, unfortunately, notwithstand- 
ing my earnest plea and efforts for its adoption the committee 
believed ihat the time was not at hand for its passage, and re- 
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fused to give it favorable consideration, but amended 
clude those in the cobelligerent armies and in this 
form was reported and passed. But, Mr. Speaker, 
time the Department of Labor, as well as the 
State, have earnestly 


it to ex- 
mutilated 
since that 
Department 


of 


recommended its passage as originally 
introduced, thereby bearing out my previous contention that 
this legislation should be enacted in behalf of these brave and 


deserving patriots. 


Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. For a question 

Mr. JUUL. Is it not a fact that but for the passage of this 
resolution, or a similar one, any or all of these men who have 


left here can not come back if they have lost an arm or a leg 
or an eye? 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman is correct. 
come back unless this resolution be adopted. 

Now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, it was trying 
for me at the last session and the beginning of this session to 
convince the majority of the membership of this House as to 
the Czecho-Slovak movement, many questioning my assertions 
and doubting that such a body as the Czecho-Slovak Army ex- 


They can not 


isted, and questioned the advisability of giving or granting 
them the recognition that I have so earnestly pleaded and 


strongly recommended. To-day no one questions the existence 
of this brave and determined army, of its bravery and heroism, 
;} and its superhuman accomplishments. [Applause.] It is well 
known not only to you but to the entire world. [Applause.] 
Yet even to-day and every day I am asked who are the Czecho- 
Slovaks, and therefore I shall avail myself of the opportunity 


to at least partially acquaint you and the country of who they 
are and for what they stand. The Czechs are the Bohemians. 
In the Bohemian language called Czechs. 

Czecho-Slovaks are the Slavs - northwestern Austria-Hun- 
gary, consisting of two branches, namely, Czechs (Bohemians) 
and Slovaks. Czechs live in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesi: 






which for years has been oppressed and misruled by 


Hungary. They number 7,000,000. Slovaks, 2,500,000 in num- 
ber, inhabit Slovakia, in Hungary, which is everywhere con- 
tiguous with Moravia and Silesia. 

These Czecho-Slovak lands measure 50,000 square miles, and 
have 12,500,000 inhabitants, of which 9.500.000 are Czecho- 
| Slovaks. They have struggled against German and Magyai 
| violence for 1,000 years. They were an independent State till 


| sia, 


re made | 


the middle of the eighteenth century, when the Hapsburgs de- 
stroyed the last vestige of their independence. Czecho-Slo 


\ aks, 


however, never yielded, always insisting upon their rights. 
This war gave them the opportunity against FH Wr 


Austria-Flung: 
that they have been waiting for. are dying by the tl 
sands for their liberty. 

The men of military age fled from the Ai 
Ilrance, and Italy. 
Siovak armies, 


They 


istrian Army to Rus- 
where they organized independent Czecho- 
which fight under the allied high 


command for 


| the common cause of liberty and for the independence of the 
| Czecho-Slovak State. They are marching through Siberia, form- 
ing the so-called eastern front, where they are engaged in a 
death struggle with the German and Magyar brutality and the 
bolshevik treason. 
Czecho-Slovaks are giving their lives for their independen 


for the great ideals of humanity, as proclaimed by Pocnides nt 





Wilson. [Applause.} 

To better acquaint the American people with the Czecl 
(Bohemians) I will insert an article by Mr, Charles Pergle: 
; entitled “ Should Austria-Hungary exist?” which not only gives 
| a brief history of Bohemia and why it should be free, but also 
why Austria-Hungary—and I add Germany—should be over- 


resolu- | 


United States | * 
this year | 


thrown, and in its place there should arise Cz 
Slav, and United Free Poland, and other independent States: 


SHOULD AUSTRIA-HUNG 


cho Slov, 


RY Exist? 




















[By Charles Pergler.] 

Metternich once called Italy a mere geographical! 4 
statement was never really true of Italy ut it may be 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. Who ever heard of anyone i 

'}an Austrian? Even Francis Joseph, th late Austriat 
asserted that he was a German prince There is no Austrian 1: 
no Austrian literature, no Austrian: Ltio nality, no Austrian civiliz 
| Still, States do not come into being without the aid of powerful social, 
econon and political factors. Austria’s main justification for exist 
| ence may be found in Asiatie invasions; that is, of the Huns (Magyars) 
and later of the Turks German Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia became 
a fcceration of independent States, bound together only by the person 
of a common king, for the purpose of more efficiently resisting Turkish 
pr ure, when in 1526 the a burgs were call to tl I ur 
throne by the free choice of the Bohemian people and confirmed all the 
ancient rights and privileges of Bohemia. 

One of the most important acts in the reign of Ferdi ud t First 
the first of the line of Hapsburg kings of Bol in, was t destru ( 
in 1547 of the autonomy of Bohemian cities, he ex yn 
leaders in a movement for the establishment rty for all 
beliefs in Bohemia and the reestablishment of th { 
the Bohemian crown, which Ferdinand abolished Af i 
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tory of Bohemia was largely a struggle between the Hapsburgs, aiming 
at Germanization and violating their oaths to maintain the independence 
of the Bohemian State, on the ane hand, and the Bohemians, seeking to 
preserve their independence, on the other hand. The struggle culminated 





in a revolt signalized by the defenestration of Prague in 1618, when the 
representatives of Bohemian nobility threw from the window of the 
royai castle tl representatives of the Hapsburg king. ‘This incident 
wi followed by the detbronement of the Hapsburg dynasty and the 
election of tl Elector Palatine to Bohemian kingship. However, in 
ihe strugg i eded the act, the revolutionaries were defeated 
at the battl f Whi Mountain in 1620; but even then Bohemia was 
not ¢ I derived of her independence, although her sovereignty 
‘ ‘ \ tricted by an edict of the king. Complete destruction | 
of Bohemian independence came during the eighteenth century, espe 
cial lui reigns of Maria Theresa and her son Joseph, whose 
air vas to make of Austria a purcly German State, and to destroy the | 
id ty of the various small nationalities comprising the empire. 
withstanding the policy of forcible Germanization, the rise of the 





onality could not be prevented, and in 1848 not only did the 








i vars demand self-government, but the Bohemians also came forward 

ia program asserting certain political rights. The abortive revolu- 
ti wus followed by a peried of the most rigorous absolutism. But 
alin 20 years later it was realized that a policy of rep ion of all 


non-German nationa iti S was impossible. In 1867 the Magyars were 
granted independence, and the present dual monarchy came into exist- 
There is no statute of limitations against the rights of nations; but 

i i wry can not even enter a plea of waiver against the 
ms, because the Bohemians never ceased to protest against 
f the Austro-IIungarian Empire in its present form, and 
i ir rights to the restoration of their incependence. The 








Emperor Francis Joseph on two distinct occasions admitted these 
hts and pl omise to revive them. Especially after the defeat of 
rance in 1870 by Prussia, he was inclined for a short time to follow 


nm fc deralistic S! Vv policy. 

(in the 12th of September, 1871, in a solemn declaration addressed to 
he Bohemian Diet, he made the following promise: “* Having in mind 
he political standing of the Bohemian crown and the glory and power 
t has given us and our ancestors, and realizing the faithful support 
ys given our throne by the Bohemians, we gladly recognize the 
ts of this kings iom and are ready to renew this recognition by our 

I 1..”” But when Bismarck assured him that Prussia had no 
e e intentions toward Austria, he violated his premise to the 
tohemians without that deeent regard for the opinions of mankind 
which all gentlemen have. We know to-day that Bismarck’s concil- 
iatory attitude toward Austria was dictated by purely German interests 
and by his expectation of making Austria a Prussian tool for the con- 
quest of the Bast, and especially for securing to Germany the heritage 
of the mor nd empire of the Sultans. 











Since the inning of the medern constitutional era even Austria has 
been forced to assume a thin veneer of civilization, which consists in at 
least a semblance of parliamentary institutions and well-sounding con 






stitutional provi Thus the nineteenth section of the constitution 
of Austria provi “All races of the State enjoy equal rights, and 


every race has an inviolable right to assert its nationality and to culti 
vate its language; the equal rights of all languages in the country, in 
vnd public life, are recognized by the State.’’ 










schools This provision is 
nothing but a grim jest. ‘The Germans of Bohemia are in a decided 
minority, and vet they are the privileged nation. Moreover, in all the 
ndministrative offices of Bohemia the equal rights of the Czech language 
have never been recogn d, and as regards school facilities the Czechs 
ba alway n discr 1ated against In communaiti with German 
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offi addle it has been next to impossible to obtain lequate 
x and frequently such schools as existed were maintained 
im ¢ it were no better than stalls. ‘4 Germans of Austria 
ha ited tl Czechs as inferiors, although they themselves 
do m in culture, since in spite of being the favored nation 
the G per cent of illiterates, while the Czechs have only a 
litth j cent, Even now 11, 00V,000 Germans in Austria have 
five nniversities, while 10,000,000 Czechs and S!ovaks have but one uni 
vi ty. 
Conditions among the non-German nationalilies in Austria 
enouzh in times of peace. To-day, after three yeurs of war, the) 
a tion. ibe meaver right to us t] Bohemian languag 
tive offi in | emia has been abolished and German 
‘ shed as the official language (8S prache). On the railroads 
the humblest laborer can not obtain any sition unless he has a com 
I il of the German languag The pr it minister of railroads, Dr. 
I ter, has ordered that railroad officials, even among themselves, 
' not use the Czech language, but must speak German. A conversa 
ti mp Cy is treated as a gross breach of discipline. 
en W to the Hu ian part of Austria we meet a condition 
which. if 4 ' rj till v For 3,000,000 Slovaks there does not 
exist in Hungary a single adequate Slovak school conducted in the 
Sic k langua ve fore the war the Slovak press was systemati- 
eal per 1 pers were subjected to unimaginable 
ehi ery It fact are more Slovak papers 
i » United Hiungary. hese American papers the 
ii arian ¢ $a menace to the Hun; ian State, and 
i ding}; privilege 
Il is mainly in the har f the Magyar 
? ty, and the Hun ian parliament is merely a parliament of this 
1) vy. There ar urcely a million voters in Hungary, yet during the 
] of men now living there has never been a Hungarian election th at 
‘ free from violence nd corruption 1] that was conducted without 
1 1 of lier form only 51 per cent of the 
me ition, they hol seats in the Parliament, Bven 
1 Li r ¢ represent the Magyar people, for 
§ ro in ' a relatively small number of the 
I red, &§ n per cent of the lands of Hungary is in the hands of 
t bh dad: tit Tlunenary is a country of chronic hunger. 
lt is evident that ustria bases her 1 fon on the maxim “ divid 
et pera ’ tead of 1 neiling the ous nations on the Danube, 
nniting their Interest 1] binding then close r together. She might 
have been 1d should | been, a Federal State wherein all natior 
a living under Hay I vereiguty would hav ‘enjoyed equal treat 
I nd « ! ! mt nt ar shows, however, as indeed did 
1 irs of 1859 and 186 that Austria-Hungary is wholly ur to 
cat out her true historical mission and to rule justly the Bohemians 
a he other Austrian na nalities. | 
inust | membered that in spite of all the obstac] placed before 
it, the Boh ian nation, during the last half of the ninet century 
and reaficr, 1 I and her in the economic scale and in eul 
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ture. Other Slav nationalities in Austria-Hungary have experienced a 
similar awakening. After the Balkan States defeated Turkey in 201 
and 1913 the Austrian and Magyar oppressors began to fear that the 
contest they were waging against the Slavs in Austria would vltimately 
end in their own defeat, unless they once more adopted the most extreme 
measures to prevent the legitimate growth of Slav nationalities within 
the empire, as well as beyond its boundaries. The present war is there- 
fore but the intensification of a struggle the Austrian and Hungarian 
Governments had long been carrying on against their Slav subjects. 

The result of the Balkan wars wis that in 1918 the German Govern- 
ment asked the Reichstag for an increase of military appropriations. 
In his speech in support of the measure, delivered on the 7th of April, 
1913, the former German chancellor, bethmann von Hollweg, made a 
statement which deserves to be quoted : 

** For the future it is decisive that in place of European Turkey, whose 
life as a State has become passive, have appe ared States that show a 
remarkable vigor. We all have an interest in secing this power prove 
itself of the best in peace as it has done in war, and to see the Balkan 
States grow in close economic and cultural contact with their neighbors 
and with the group of western powers. Thus they will also be factors 
making fer progress and European peace. But in spite of this, one thing 
is certain, if it should ever come to a European war wherein Slavs and 
Germans stand against each other, then it would mean damage to the 
Germans if, in the present system of equilibrium, the southern Slav 
State s should take the place hitherte occupied by European Turkey.” 

‘hese are Soneats couched in diplomatic language, but it is obvious 
that even then the German chancellor had in mind the bugaboo of a racial 
conflict between Slavs and Germans. Only a montb after the speech of 
the chancellor there was published in the Frankfurter Zeitung a Vienna 
letter entitled ‘* Oesterreichisc he Katastrophet :politik.” The writer 
speaks of the fact that owing to Serbian growth Austria had been waoee 
compelled to increase its military budget and indicates that the real 
instigator of all these alleged troubles is Russia; that there is just a 
way of stopping all this, “ to destroy the tools of pan-Slavism, to sub- 
jugate the small nej ighbors , to destroy the Russian Empire, and to form 
a number of buffer States “under an Austrian and German protectorate 
between the remnants of the Russian Empire and central Europe.” 

We find here a very frank confession that internal conditions in Aus- 
tria require severe measures; that it has been impossible to solve the 
Bohemian question, — Polish-Ruthenian question, and other similar 
problems ; that these matters endanger Austria’s very existence, and that 
even if all this paula. Je: id to a Kuropean war the central powers would 
have nothing te fear, because they are stronger than Russia and her 
friends. It is even admitted that in this event Austria would have noth- 
ing to lose. With the growth of Slav nationalities within her borders 
she would be doomed to inevitable destruction in the course of time, while 
in a war she might have a chance to save herself. A sudden catastrophe 
would be preferable to terror without end. 

When Roumania entered the war the “ Pesti Hirlap,’’ an influential 
Budapest paper, declared that Austria-Hungary must decide between 
Slavism and Germanism—-this in an Emprre the larger part of which is 
Slav. It is not an exaggeration to say, therefore, that this is a war by 
Austria against her own dependent nationalities. Irom this it logically 
tollows that Austria has lost her right to exist. She is a State without 
a purpose, unless this purpose be the oppression of the majority of her 
own subjects. 

The Bohemians now claim complete independence. As early as No- 
vember 14, 1915, the Bohemian foreign committee, representing Czecho- 
Slovaks, issued in Paris a manifesto demanding an independent Bo- 
hemian-Slovek State. During the recent session of the Austrian Parlia- 
ment the ¢l of Czech deputies openly demanded independence for 
Lohemia, the new State to include the Slovaks. Bohemians living in 
France, Mngland, and Russia are fighting in the armies of the allies 
There has been a Bohemian-Slovak army cooperating with the Russians ; 

! mer Austrian prisoners of war who surrendered volun- 


























it consisted of for 
tarily in order to reenlist with the Russians and fight against Austria 
for the independence of their native land. Moreover, the Bohemian- 
Slovak brigade has been mentioned as having won special distinction on 
Galician battlefields 








A small group of English pacifists and well-meaning <A an 
theorists, who do not understand that no comparison whatever pos- 
sible between the United States and Austria-Hungary, still seem to 








think that the latter can become a Federal State. This might have 
been possible prior to the rise of the present spirit of nationalism, had 
Austrian statesmen been farsighted enough to realize that the only 
salvation for Austria was to be sought in making of her a union of free 
nationalities. But now it is teo lat 

A giance at a few figures will sufficiently demonstrate this: The 
whole population of the Empire is 52,000,000—28,000,090 in the 
Austrian half of the monarchy ; 22,000,000 in the Hy an part; and 
2,000,000 in Bosnia-Herzegovina. According to the latest census, that 
of 1910, the population of Apatets is divided as follows: Germans 
9,950,225; Czechs, 6,485,983; Pols 4,967,984 ; Ruthenis 
Slovenes, 1,252,940; Serbo-Cronxts, 785,35 A: aA ns 76 The Ger- 
mans, although numbering not quite 10,060, control the destinies 
of the 18,000,000 of nen-German In Hungary, according to the same 
eensus, there 10,0505 Magyars, 5.949,082 Roumanians, 2,937,435 
Germans, 1,967,979 Slovaks, 2,939,638 Serbo-Croat 587 Ruthenians, 
it should be remembered, of course, that the official census is grossly 






2u8, 3,518,854; 





















urate and misrepresents matt in favor of the Germans end 
Magyars There is little doubt th: here are in the Empire almvust 
8,000,000 Czechs and almost 2,000,000 Slovaks. In any event, the 
Germans and Magyars together do not exe 1 20,060,000, and rule over 
$2,000,000 Slavs and Latins, who in war are forced to fight the 





battles of their oppressors. 

“Home rule all around ’ might be possible if the Dual Monarchy 
should be preserved in its entirety, but this would mean a continued 
violation of the principle of nationality and the violation of the right 
of the several tions to choose the sovercigns which are to rule over 

















them. The I s bave a claim to the Trentino and a part of the 
Advi the Roumanian Im Transylvania ; the Serbs are 
enti a-Herzegovina ; ¢ i and Dalmatia should form, with 
Serb nnd Montenegro an tnd ndent Jugo-Slav “Sean and the 
Austrian VPoles should be united with Russian Poland These claims 
can not be disregarded, but if they are duly observed the Czecho-Slovyaks 


will be left alone with the Germens and Magvars in a smaller Austria, 
which will continue to cooperrte with Germany in her imperialistic 
endeavors, and constitute a foundation for anetker attempt to realize 
the Mittel Europa scheme. 

Che only solution of the problem appears to be the joining of the 
fragments of those races which already have a national state to the 
parent races; the creation of an independent Bohemian State and of 
an independent Uungary—teduced, of course, to its proper ethical 
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boundaries. The Austrian-Germans in the purely German Provinces of 
Austria should be left to decide their own destinies; they could either 
form an independent State, or else be absorbed into the German Em- 
pire. This arrangement, by the way, would not strengthen Germany, 
as some claim, since it must be remembered that if the principle of 


nationality is carried out to its logical conclusion, Germany will lose | 


at least a part of Alsace-Lorraine and Schleswig-Holstein, as well as 
Poland, so that what she may gain on the one hand she will lose on 
the other. Moreover, the present stand of Germany against the whole 
world is made possible because she has control of the 32,000,000 Slavs 
and Latins within the Austrian Empire; once these peoples are liber- 





ated, Germany will lose this reservoir of human material, be corre- 
spondingly weakened, and her imperialistic designs thwarted. 





The future Czecho-Slovak State will have a population of more than 
12,000,000, of whom 10,000,000 are Cvecho-Slovaks. It goes without 
saying that the rights of the minority would have to be protected, 
although the fact is that the Slav races bave never been known for their 
attempts to impose their language and culture upon other peoples. 
This seems to be exclusively the trait of the Germans, who always 
couple their designs of economic penetration with a policy of dena- 
tionalization of the people of the territories they control, or intend to 
control. 


From an economic point of view, Bohemia would have an assured 


future, for she possesses all the natural resources necessary to an eco- | 


nomically self-sustaining State. While she may not have an outlet to 
the sea, the example of Switzerland shows that a port is not especially 
necessary for an independent State. Again, the principle laid down by 
resident Wilson as to economic rights of way for landlocked States 
would apply to Bohemia as well as to the need of Russia to obtain 

cess to a warm-water port. Sohemia, because of her geographical 


position as a link between western Europe and the eastern Slav world, | 


is destined to be of great political and economic importance. The 
fact that Bohemia was able for many centuries to oppose Germaniza- 
tion, although surrounded on all sides by powerful enemies, is the best 

‘oof of her capacity to oppose the future Pan-German plans of ex 
pansion toward the east, and to serve as a bulwark of permanent peace. 

Whatever arguments for the dismemberment of the Empire may be 
offered in the future, none will be more weighty than the fact that 
each of the component States or nationalities making up the Austro- 
ilungarian monarchy forms by itself a distinct economic entity capable 
of a healthy growth and development. On the other hand, a compul 
ry union under the leadership of the incapable and decadent House of 
Ilapsburg threatens them all with political, financial, and economic 
ruin Wealthy and full of resources separately, together they form 









the most poverty-stricken country in Europe. 

It interesting to glance at a few statistics indicating the state of 
ibe Austro-Hungarian national wealth and its relation to the national 
wealth of other countries, n 1914 the national wealth of Austria- 









lungary was estimated at $ 000,000,000 and the debt at no less than 
$3,898,094,000. The distribution of the debt was as follows: 
$1.328.348,000; Austria, $1,515.871,000; common, $1,043,675,000. 
is means that for every six dollars of national wealth there was 
lmost one dollar of national debt. A comparison of the financial con- 
dition of other countries at the same time with that of the dual mon- 
archy shows that of the six leading nations of the world Austria-Hun- 
, was in the worst financial condition. Experienced financiers as- 
serted that under ncermal!l conditions a national debt of $6,000,000,000 
would be the utraost that the Austro-Hungarian monarchy could bear 
without complete economic ruin. Long before the war industries had 
begun to feel the burden of government taxes. The textile industry 
was completely ruined Other industries were slowly but surely on the 
road to a complete extinction. There was a general apprehension that 
capital would seen be withdrawn from the monarchy and invested in 
ve favorable The industrial life was not only affectex 
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the foreign policy of the monarchy, but likewise by the abnorm: 
ternal situation, which sapped the ener s and vitality of all of the 
races that were herded together under a gle government 

During the war Aust t must e increased enormously. 
According to some estimates, it has at least quadrupled, which, of 
course, under the corrupt system prevalent, is quite possible If we 
make an allowance for depreciation in the national wealth due to war 
conditions, we have a sifuation where the national debt is not far below 
the national wealth. The conclusion is obvious. Austria-Hungary is 
on the verge of a complete bankruptcy. Unless it be split up into its 
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Hungary, | 


component elements it offers practically no security to those who have | 


given it their hard-earned funds, 

Should the monarchy be preserved after the war, all the unnatural 
conditions leading to such a fatal result would be preserved intact. 
The nationalities which for hundreds of years have waged so keen a 
warfare against each other would no longer be content to live under 
the rule of the Hapsburgs. A continual internal strife would be the 
outcome, and as one of its effects Austria-Hungary would continue in 
its weak and unhealthy economic situation, being largely dependent on 
the support of Germany. Mereover, in the dual monarchy the parts 
occupied by Austrian Germans are the weakest and pecaent of all, 
Other portions are continually called on to make up for the deficits that 

ise in them. For example, Bohemia pays no less than 62.7 per cent 
of the Austrian taxes, whereas its population is no more than 40 per 
cent of the total. This disproportion must lead to an antagonism be- 
tween the various nationalities. 

revious to the war there was always a chance that the industrial 
development of the country would compensate for the growing interest 
charges and the growing debt. But after the war, if Austria-Hungary 
should still exist, industrial and commercial depreciation is bound to 
set in. The natural markets for Austro-Hungarian products—the Bal- 
kans—would be permanently lost to Austria-Hungary, for she is pri- 
marily liable for the misery which has befallen the small Balkan States. 
The commerce of Austria-Hungary would practically die out. Ger- 
many, during the war, has accumulated enormous supplies of manufac- 
tured products which she intends to release at once upon the conclusion 
of peace at very low prices in order to reconquer lost markets. But 
ais the allied nations are well prepared to combat this influx of German 
made goods, Austria-Llungary and Turkey would remain the only mar- 
kets open to conquest by German commerce. And since the dual mon- 
archy is in such bad financial straits, and since her industries are so 
crippled, Germau products would have no difficulty in driving her prod- 
ucts out of the market. Her industries would virtually cease to exist, 
for they are in no position to combat German capital The very thing 
which Austro-Hungarian statesmen feared befoi the war would in 
evitably take place. This commercial conquest would then be followed 
by political domination an4d this in turn by a conquest of Bulgaria 
and Turkey ; and the road from Berlin to Bagdad would then be safe. 
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But the allies would find no profitable markets in Austria-Hungary 
after the war, as that country would be a poor buyer. it would be in 
no position to give sufficient guaranties of prompt payment. The p : 
ent claims of foreign’ creditors would become a dead loss in many 
instances 
_ On the other hand, if the central powers are defeated and Austria is 
in consequence dismembered, the new independent States formed as a 
result and such countries as Italy and Rumania, which will regain their 
conationals, will, of course, have to bear the curse of their previous 
connection with Austria-Hungary. They will have to shoulder heavy 
economic burdens. But these burdens will be of a t porary nature, 
Most of these nationalities will recover with ease, and all of them 
with the exception of the Magyars and the Germans, will seek to estab- 
lish relations with the allies. They will likewise offer the ereatest 
possible resistance to commercial conquest by Germany, will con- 
stitute a natural barrier sgainst German agzression in the Balkans. 
These States will be unwilling to waste their resources in military 
establishments, thereby getting rid of the heaviest burden which Euro- 
pean States of to-day must bear. 

The Czecho-Slovak State that would thus be created will be ri 
in natural resources, will have many well-developed industries, and 


1 
sound banking system. It will meet the immediate difficulties with 
t 















ease, for its wealth will no longer be used to support the decadent 
dynasty of Vienna, and to make up for the recurrent deficit of othé 
portions of the monarchy. The old antagonism between the Czecho- 
Slovaks and the Germans and Magyars is the most reliable guaranty of 
the opposition of the Czecho-Slovaks to German expansion in the East. 
It is well known that the dismemberment of Austria-Ilungary in 
accord with the aims of the allies, who have stated that the liberation of 
subject nationalities and their free development was one of their aims 
A Czecho-Slovak State will also fit into an economic program followi: 
the war, 

A policy of compromise with reference to the Austro-Hungarian prob- 
tem would be the most serious under American statesn un 
commit. This would be akin to the blunder of European statesmanship 
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which has permitted the Turk to remain in Europe for so long a time. 
For be it remembered that the Austro-Hungariar problem is the Turkish 
question in another form. Jusi as Tyrkey gradually disintegrated, so 
Austria is gradually disintegrating Since 1866 she hs been simply 
a German vassal State, and it is Berlin that makes possible the Germ 
and Magyar domination. This is a situation which requires not liia- 
tive measures, but a radical operation, to wit, a complete remoy of 
this festering sore from the center of Europe. If war is the mnt a- 
tion of politics, the strategy of war must be b ght into aceord with 
the political objectives sought. The miii y mistakes of t ! L 
southeastern Europe were due to their failure liz l 
ef the Balkan and Austrian problems. Their vi t e pro 
late has been rectified. It will be well for America not only to : 
to avoid the purely military mistakes of the ies but also to ’ 
from them the necessity of clear political thinking ir rf il 
matters. A condition of such clear political thinking is an me m 
of the real nature of the structure which goes by the name Ar - 
Hungary ; that is not even a State, since it has become a tool of Ger- 
many; that most it is a Goverument and a very poor one a : 
that it is an anachronism, a survival of mediaevalism, an orga mn 
without a ruling idea, purely dynastic and art that it 1 > 
place in the modern world; that its v existe is ! e 
principles for which America to-day stands. 

Mr. Speaker, I am indeed happy that it is n al more 
necessary for me to plead for the recognitio 
Slovak cause. Recognition was given them by « G 
on the 3d of this month, when the President authorized the 
Secretary of State to issue the following proclamat 

Phe Czecho-Slovak p es having taken up arms t German 
and Austre-Hungarian Empires, and having placed or 
the field which are waging war against th em] 
of their own nationality and in accord e with t 1 ly 3 
of civilized nations ; and 

The Czecho-Slovaks having, in pr ution of their inde lk i 
poses in the present war, confided supreme poli il aut I t 


Czecho-Slovak National Council, 


The Government of the United States recognize that a state f 
re 





belligerency exists between the Czecho-Slovaks thus organized 
German and Austro-Hunga n Empires. 

It also recognizes the Czecho-Slovak National Council as a de facto 
Government clothed with proper authority to direct the military l 


political affairs of the Czecho-Slovaks. 





The Government of the United States further declares that it i 
pared to enter formally into relations with the d facto gov t 
thus recognized for the purpose of prose ting the war ag st the - 





t 
mon enemy, the Empires of Germany and Austr 


That this recognition was deserved is agreed by all who have 
followed the wonderful and unbelievable achievements of the 
Czecho-Slovak Army and the splendid services rendered by the 
Czecho-Slovak National Council, 

Mr. Speaker, being also familiar with the oppression, suffer. 
ing, and sacrifices of the Jugo-Slavs, as well a ‘ith their 
efforts, aspirations, and achievement and the 


‘rvices which 
they bave rendered, I hope and trust that their recognition 
will not. be delayed but will shortly be forthcoming. I am 
satisfied it will not only strengthen and aid their cause, but that 
it will materially aid the cause of the allies and the cause of 
democracy ; being united as they now are, they are cooperating 
and rendering great service. I regret that very few American 
are familiar with the Jugo-Slavs, their movement, the country, 
and the people who compose it; of their just cause, and how 


important it is for the stability of Europe that they be recoge 
nized as an independent State. For your information, and with 
the permission of the House, I embody as part of my remarks 
the following article by Dr. H. Hinkovic, member of t Cr ian 
and delegate to the Hungarian Parliament, which sets forth 
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clearly what is meant by Jugo-Slavs and why it is of great im- 
portance that they be recognized : 


[Reprinted from the World Court, a magazine of international progress, 
120 Broadway, New York.] 
Tus JuGO-SLAV PROBLEM. 


member of the Croatian and delegate to the Hun- 
garian Parliament.] 

The Jugo-Slavs are the southern Slavs. “Jug” is the word for 
“south” in all Slavic languages. In _ history the Jugo-Slavs appear 
under three names—Croats, Serbs, and Slovenes. But these are not 
three different nationalities. Sprung from the same stock, speaking 
the same language, inbabiting a continuous territory, having identical 
customs, and, above all, identical aspirations, the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes are one single nation, designated by one common name--- 
Jugo-Slavs 

The Bulgars do not look upon themselves as Slays. 

ca ®: : me ne a * 


[By Dr. II. Hinkoyic, 


Hlowever, in spite of themselves, they are Slavs, or, rather, slavisized. 
Still they remain Tartars in spirit; they stay outside the Jugo-Slav 
tamily. Thus our appellation * Jugo-Slavs,’’ embracing as it does the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes to the exclusion of the Bulgars, has no real 
ethnical significance. It is a purely political expression. 

It was during the lapse of time from the fifth to the seventh century 
that the Jugo-Slavs migrated from the trans-Carpathian regions into 
their present home. 

They number about 13,000,000. Five million live in Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro, 7,500,000 in Austria-Hungary, and about 700,000 are living—- 
for the greater part temporarily—in the two Americas and the British 
colonies and dominions. Others are settled in northern Albania; it 
Greece they reach as tar south as Saloniki; in Bulgaria as far as the 
River Iskra and the Perin Mountains. About 40,000 Jugo-Slavs dwell 
in the Kingdom of Italy 

The western part of the Jugo-Slay territory in Austria-Hungary is 
occupied by the Slovenes, the center by the Croats, the east by the 
Serbs. But this is only a general statement. As a matter of fact, the 
Croat and Slovene element, on the one hand, and the Serb and Croat, 
on the other, are intermingled in the various countries. 

f a * % ue x 

The whole of Jugo-Slay history is full of struggles against Germans, 
Magyars, Turks, and Venetians. These perpetual conflicts with their 
invaders and oppressors haye preyented them from achieving their 
unification. 

* * * o * *. * 

The nearer we come to our own day the stronger grows the national 
spirit and the more ardent the desire for union. 

* * » +. + > . 

The whole national life of the Jugo-Slavs have become impregnated 
with the Jugo-Slav idea. But the more this idea progressed the more 
it excited the persecuting fury of the Germans and Magyars, who 
with good reason, by the way—looked upon it as highly dangerous to 
their hegemony. 

The last 30 or 40 years of Jugo-Siav history are nothing but a fierce 
and unremitting fight on the part of the Austro-Hungarian authorities 
against the irresistible Jugo-Siav movement. 


| 


rik HOSTILE POLICY OF THE IAPSBURGS, 


A few facts will make it clear what a diabolical policy the Hapsburgs 
have pursued with regard to the tendency toward unification displayed 
by their Jugo-Slav subjects. 

A mere glance at a map shows that the Jugo-Slav lands ynder the 


Ilapsburg rule form one continuous, unbroken, territorial block Now, 
this block is share] between the two halves of the monarchy and _incl- 
dentally subdivided under 11 administrations and 14 different legis- 
lations, 

These 11 separate administrations are: (1) Croatia-Slavonia, (2) 
Rijeka (Fiume, “ corpus separatum”’), (3) Dalmatia, (4) Istria, (5) 


the city and district of Trieste, (6) Gorica-Gradiska, (7) Carniola, (8) 
Carinthia, (9) Styria, (10) the southern Slav districts incorporated in 
Ifungary proper, and (11) Bosnia-HMerzegovina. Croatia-Slavonia hav- 
ing complete autonomy in home affairs, justice, public instructicn, and 
ecclesiastical matters, has an independent legislation with regard to 
these. The southern Slay districts in Hungary, being under direct 
Hungarian rule, share the legislation of Hungary proper. Rijeka has 
but a municipal council. All provinces belonging to Austria send 
deputies to the Vienna Reichsrat, while Croatia-Slavonia has for her 
common affairs with Hungary a common legisiation in the Parliament of 
Budapest, this parliament being both a provincial diet for Hungary 
and a common diet for all the countries of St. Stephen's Crown, i. e., 
Hungary proper and Croatia-Slavonia. Besides this, there are the Aus- 
trian and Magyar delegations fer the common affairs of the whole 
monarchy. 
a” 7 + * * . 

The object of this parceling out was to divide the Jugo-Slav nation, 
which is one, by a series of water-tight compartments, so as to estrange 
us each from the other and to prevent our unification. 

The result was finally the very opposite of what was intended. The 
more the Jugo-Slav have been artifically divided the more they became 
conscious of the absolute necessity to unite. Seeing on the one hand 
the continuous block of their territory, and on the other the cunning 
contrivance of their enemies to separate them, it was quite natural that 
the eagerness of the Jugoslays for their union at last became irresistible. 

- 7” + * * * o 
THE NEW ERA. 

Meantime, most important events had taken place in Serbia in 1903. 
The accession of Peter Karagjorgjevic to the Serbian throne hastened the 
amazing renaissance of the little kingdom, meral, military, and economic. 
And it became apparent that Serbia was destined to play the part of 
the Jugo-Slavy Piedmont. 


a *: a * 





ANYIL-J UGO-SLAY CAMPAIGN, 

The possibility of Jngo-Slav unification outside Austria-Hungary—a 
Girect menace to the territcrial integrity of the dual monarchy, which it 
prepared itself to obviate by taking action against the two centers of the 
movement, one of which lay within its borders among the Austro-Iun- 
garian Jugo-Slavs, and the other without, viz, the Kingdom of Serbia. 
Thence the pitiless persecutions of the former, and the implacable war, 
both diplomatic and economic, upon the latter. 
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Austria-Hungary was conducting a remorseless campaign, on the one 
hand, against her own Jugo-Slav subjects, and, on the other hand, against 
Serbia, both with the object of crushing the movement for Jugo-Slav uni- 
fication. The achievement of this unification would perforce destroy 
the hegemony of the Germano-Magyars, and these were not in the least 
disposed to abdicate. Moreover, from the point of view of foreign poli- 
tics, the territorial integrity of the Hapsburg monarchy was endangered 
by the attraction Serbia possessed for the Jugo-Slavs who were oppressed 
by the Germano-Magyars, Finally, and above all things, Serbia was 
blocking the way for Austria-Hungary’s expansion toward Salonica. 
This way leads through the valleys of the Morava and the Vardar. 
Serbia had therefore to become an Austrian vassal or to disappear, 

But it was not only in Austria-Hungary that the storm was brewing 
against Serbia ; the home of the tempest lay farther off. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY PUSHED ON BY GERMANY. 

To-day one can clearly see Bismarck’s idea, when he refused to touch 

Austria after the victory of Sadowa. Prussia proposed to absorb her 
completely later on. Germany was thrusting Austria toward the A.gean, 
but she considered her only as an extension of her own hand. In this 
spirit, and as the first stage on the road to the east, she caused Bosnia- 
Herzegovina to be allotted to Austria by the treaty of Berlin. 
_ Germany was therefore to a very great extent more or less interested 
in everything that happened in Austria-Hungary and in all that con- 
cerned her, The Jugo-Slav movement, which threatened her domestic 
peace, might weaken Anustria-Hungary’s military strength, which Ger- 
many was planning to make use of at the proper time. Therefore Ger- 
many desired the war with Serbia in order to preserve Austria from the 
loss of military strength with which she was threatened by the Jugo-Slav 
movement, and aiso in order to eliminate, by the crushing of Serbia, the 
principal obstacle to her pan-German ambition. 

Serbia has been reproached with being the cause of the war. This is 
true, in so far as, by her geographical position and as the standard 
bearer of the Jugo-Slav movemert, she was an obstacle to the Pan-Ger- 
man Berlin-Bagdad scheme. 

PAN-GERMANISM. 
a n = “ & xe a 

One of the aims of Pan-Germanism is its expansion toward the south- 
east. Salonica and Constantinople arc only preliminary stages. It as- 
pires toward horizons more distant—toward Bagdad, the Persian Guif, 
toward Egypt and India. 

Serbia was the first dike encountered by the German tide. Twice 
running she, the tiny David, had hurled the Austrian Goliath back across 
her frontiers. But in the end, without help at the right time, she could 
not but sueccum)d toe the united attack of four bandits—the German, the 
Austrian, the Magyar, and the Bulgar. * * * 

Obviously, a dike will have to be rebuilt. I do not say the dike, be- 
cause the former dike, Serbia before the war, has proved inadequate. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY MUST BE BROKEN UP. 

First of all, before reconstructing the dike, the force of the current 
which it will be called upon to resist must be diminished. Austria- 
Ilungary and Bulgaria must be forcibly detached from Germany's grip. 
These two States have lost their independence, and at the present 
moment they are merely vassal States of Germany. Especially Austria- 
Ilungary. Germany has laid her hand upon the army, the diplomacy, 
the economic life, and even upon the civil administration of the empire 
of the Hapsburgs. This empire contains 12,000,000 Germans and 
10,000,000 Magyars, while the remainder is Slav and Latin. Moreover, 
these remaining 29,000,000 are implacable foes of Germany. In spite of 
this, they are forcibly enroJled in the Austro-Hungarian armies, and are 
fighting for a cause which they detest. 

If Austria-Ilungary remains, this monstrous phenomenon will repeat 
itself in yet another war. In order to render it impossible, these 
29,000,000 must be amputated from the Austro-Magyar, i. e., from the 
German, block, 

a * By By e * % 
BULGARIA MUST BE REDUCED. 

Besides Austrophils and Magyarophils there are also Bulgarophils 
among the allies, who would be quite disposed, in the event of a separate 
peace, to confirm the Bulgars in the possession of all they filched from 
the Serbs and under such odious circumstances. 

By diplomatic subterfuges, of which they are past masters, the Bul- 
gars are—even after their felony—keeping up friendly feeling among 
the allies. Conformably with their spirit of duplicity, they invariably 
keep two irons in the fire. They are with the Germans, but if German 
affairs turn out badly, they will repudiate Ferdinand and sacrifice Rad- 
voy. 

tut the Bulgarian people are in perfect concord with their sovereign. 
Hlas a single voice from among the people been raised against the war? 
Let no one be misled by the “* Realists”’ of Sofia. Ferdinand suits the 
Bulgars admirably, and the Bulgars are well worthy of their King. 

The Bulgars manifested themselves as the vanguard of Germany, and 
are therefore 1s Gangerous and pernicious as herself. A separate peace 
by which they would keep Macedonia, or simply their ancient frontiers 
would enable them to assail Serbia again on the first opportunity, and 
eventually Greece and Roumania. For theirs is a vast ambition. They 
dream of an empire, washed by three seas, and investing them with the 
hegemony in the Balkans. Their plan is for the Balkans what the Pan- 
German plan is for Europe and the world. They fancy themselycs in 
the role of Balkan emulators of the Prussians. As a matter of fact, they 
are only a tentacle of the foul octopus of the Spree. 

Why should the Bulgars be favored to the detriment of the Serbs? 
Why continue the clumsy policy of endeavoring to gain more than 
doubtful friends at the expense of the Serbs, who have sacrificed them- 
selves for the cause of the allies? 

lave morality, right, and justice truly lost ali their value? You have 
Serbia and Bulgaria before you—honesty and crime—self-sacrifice and 
felony. And you would say to the bandit: “ Keep what you have 
stolen’ and to his victim “ He did well to rob you.” Is the generous 
blood of millions of human beings shed in order to sanction a moral 
code like this? 

It is obvious that to strengthen Bulgaria would be to strengthen 
Germany, who makes use of Bulgaria for her Berlin-Bagdad scheme. 
The hegemony in the Balkans, which the Bulgars covet, is closely bound 
up with Pan-Germanism. Bulgaria must therefore be reduced to a state 
in which she can neither be a danger to the Balkans nor the catspaw of 
Germany. 


OS 
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A REESTABLISHED SERBIA WOULD NOT BE SUFFICIENT, 
There are some who imagine that a restored Serbia would be equal 
to this task. The mere resurrection of Serbia would be a reconstitu- 
Why are we plunged into this 


tion of the situation before the war. 
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Because Serbia opposed herself to pan-Germanism, 
which aimed at Constantinople and through Austria-Hungary at Salo 


horrible struggle? 


nica, Serbia was too week to resist. How can we imagine that she 
would be stronger after the agony that has laid waste her lands and 
killed off nearly a quarter of her population? Serbia, merely restored, 
would be ineapable of surviving. 

Then again, there is the suggestion made of an aggrandized Serbia, 
as a recompense for her superhuman sacrifices for the common cause 
and the tragic misfortunes that have befallen her. But even an 
aggrandized Serbia would not survive. Something more than a re- 
stored or aggrandized Serbia is required. 

THE JUGO-SLAV PROGRAM, 

The Jugo-Slav program is drawn up in the Declaration of Corfu, 
July 20, 1917. its makers are the Serbian Government and the 
Jugo-Slav committee as representatives, the former of Serbia and the 
latter of the Jugo-Slavs in Austria-Hungary. The Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, proclaim the declaration, compose by blood, language, and 
cll vital interests one and the same nation. This virtually already 
united nation desires ardently the liberation of those unfortunate 
members who languish under the Austro-Magyar domination. All 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes wish to form, on the broadest democratic 
basis, one independent State, embracing the whole Juge-Slav race. The 
constitution of this new State is to be laid down by a constituent 
assembly, elected by universal suffrage, with direct and secret ballot. 

The constitution “ will be the source and the consummation of al! 
authority and of all rights by which the entire life of the nation will 
be regulated.” 

The declaration is based on the principle of nationality and the 
right of self-determination of every people. 

The act of Corfu bas been communicated to all allied powers. (Lord 
Robert Cecil acknowledged, November 28, 1917, in the House of Com 








mons, that His Majesty’s Government received the communication of | 


this document “with great interest and sympathy.) Its high im- 
portance is obvious. Serbia indorsed the Jugo-Slav program as her war 
aim. She officially accepted the réle of a Jugo-Slav Piedmont and noti- 
fied her allies of this. She became the diplomatic spokesman of the 
Austro-Hungarian Jugo-Slavs and the representative of the whole future 
united Jugo-Slay commonwealth. Potentially this State is already in 
existence, and the Corfu declaration is its certificate of birth * * * 
THE “ KNOCK-OUT” FoR GERMANY. 

Jugo-Slay unification assumes the deliverance of Serbia and the col- 
lapse of Austria-Hungary. 
conditions of a true victory of.the allies and a safe future for Europe. 
It becomes more and more obvious that the war will be decided where 
it began—in the Balkans. * * ® 

JUGO-SLAVIA. 

Only an integral victory can bring to the Jugo-Slavs their deliverance 
ond union, and to the world lasting peace and freedom. An independent 
(zecho-Slovakia and Poland will be the first line of defense against pan 
Germanism, an! Jugo-Slavia will be the second. The more complete the 
State of Jugo-Slavia the more efficient will be her resistance. 

Mr. Speaker, after the collapse of the military power of 
tussia, the Jugo-Slav Army in Russia was removed from the 
Russian chaos, and by way of Archangel, England, France, and 
the Mediterranean was sent to the Saloniki front. The Prince 
Regent of Serbia, commander in chief of the Serbian Army, 
ordered the formation of a special Jugo-Slav division, in which 
the former subjects of Austria-Hungary were placed and in 
which those Jugo-Slavs fought ever since. This division uses 
not only the Serbian flag but also the Croatian and Slovenian 
flags, and is thereby to be considered to be the first unit of the 
future army of Jugo-Slavia. 

Shortly after the above Jugo-Slav Army left Russia for the 
Saloniki front, another strong Jago-Slav volunteer contingent 
left Russia by way of Siberia, Vladivostok, and the Suez Canal 
for Saloniki. This contingent numbered, upon its arrival at 
the destination, 4,800 men and officers. 

from the begining of the war a great number of Jugo-Slavs 
who were forced to serve in the Austrian Army but who sur- 
rendered to the Serbians joined the Serbian Army as volunteers 
and fought with it. Thousands of these volunteers perished 
during the Serbian retreat through the Albanian Mountains. 
After this tragic collapse, the remnants of these volunteer troops 
were reorganized and also sent to the Saloniki front. 

Three thousand and five hundred Jugo-Slav volunteers came 
from Russia by way of Roumania and joined the Serbian Army. 
They also participated in the great retreat through Albanin and 
fre now, in large majority, fighting on the Saloniki front. To 
these are to be added the contingents from both Americas and 
from Australia. The United States sent about 5.000 Jugo-Slav 
volunteers, South America 360, and Australia and New Zealand 
oo. <All these volunteers are fighting in the Jugo-Slav division 
ind many more are attached to other units of the Serbian Army. 
They all represent the true revolutionary spirit of the Jugo- 
Slavs in Austria-Hungary, who are in revolt against their 
oppressors, 


During the campaign of last September in Macedonia the 





Jugo-Slav division was in action and scored a great success, tak- | 


ing the massif of Kozjak, one of the most important points in the 
present offensive. Accordingly, we can consider the recent cam- 
paign in Macedonia as an actual proof of the successful belliger- 
ency of the Jugo-Slavs. 

On the Italian front 30,000 Jugo-Slavs surrendered to the Ital- 
jan armies. These prisoners of war are now being organized into 
a Jugo-Slav army, and the organization is almost accomplished. 
It is, indeed, the result of the work of the Jugo-Slav committee. 


Fortunately for us, these are also the} 
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Hatred against Austria-Hungary and boundless devotion to the 
ideals of national independence and unity and its bearer, the 
Jugo-Slav committee, thoroughly pervades this army, which is 
anxiously awaiting the moment when they will enter, in victori- 
ous advance, the Jugo-Slav lands. 

The third front on which the Jugo-Slavs are now fighting is the 
eastern, or Russian, front. The bulk of the Jugo-Slav troops left 
Russia when the Bolsheviks came to power, but various small 
} Jugo-Slav units remained in Russia, where they have now a great 
} chance to perform a historic task. About 5,000 Jugo-Slav volun- 

teers, starting from Odessa, on the Black Sea, continued fighting 
and succeeded in reaching the northern sea. In reaching Samara 
these Jugo-Slavs put an end there to the Bolshevik anarchy and 
installed their own authority, but soon after they left for Arch- 
angel. Many thousands of Jugo-Slavs are now cooperating with 
the Czecho-Slovaks, and are under the command of Col. Marinko- 
vitch, fighting against the Bolsheviks. A contingent of 3.000 
| Jugo-Slav volunteers participated at the capture of Vlad 


ladivostok, 
It is with deep feeling and satisfaction that I learn the foreign- 


born Jugo-Slavs are now heroically fighting under the Stars and 
Stripes with the American Army against the power in whose 
dominion they were born. 

Not only do I believe in the recognition of the Juzo-Slaws, but 
| also the recognition of United Poland. You, perhaps, are in- 
formed of the history and struggle of the Polish people, of the 
heroic deeds of the Polish Army, and of the unjustifiable parti- 
tion of Poland by Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Russia; but 
I desire at this point to insert an article by Stanislas Kozicki, 
entitled “The Poles under Prussian rule,” which I hope will 
serve to enlighten the Membership of the House of the impor- 























i 
| tance of the recognition of United Poland: 
i} THe PoLes UnpDeR Prussian Rute FROM THE NINETEBNTH CENTURY 
| AND AFTER 
[By permission of the Leonard Scott Publication Co.] 
Lord Denbigh’s admirable propaganda in Parliament and on the plat- 
form has greatly helped to bring home to Englishmen the true nature 
and scope of German war aims in the East. But there is a point in 
| connection with this problem which still perhaps requires to be ‘ 
plained—the question of Poland. The term Mittel Europa concisely 
but adequately describes the nature of German imperislisti« sitions 
| in central and eastern Eurone; it is not, however, clearly re: 
a restored, united, and independent L’oland would be the 
ambitions, yet such is the fact. and it is not too mach t 
| Poland, with all that word implies, cooper ig with 
| nations whose lot is bound up with her the 
and complete answer to Mittel Europa l Mi 
is in reality the issue, and the world has n hoose ° 
| The Polish question at this moment presents to a carel I 
1a somewhst confused appearance. All belligerent pow agree 
| that the restoration of an independent P must be one of the 
| conditions of a settiement. In real r, a chasm divides : 
|} two camps. The central powers | ) build the new Pol ! it 
| of the territories taken from Rus . y might even agree to add 
to this new Polish Stote the Polish itory balonging te Austria, 
ut they are inflexibly opposed to the surrender of the Polish territories 
ia. On this int Germany refuses to make 





bu 
which now belong to Pri 
" 


|} any compromise whatever. The powers of the entente, upon the other 

hand, in their declarations speak of reuniting all Polish territ ay 

| The reference of Mr. Lloyd-George, on the 7th of January, 1918, to 

an “independent Poland comprising all those genuinely Polish ele- 

ments who desire to form part of it,” and that of President Wilson, on 

the 9th of January, 1918, to “territories inhabited by indisputably 
; ; 





Polish populations,” mean anythin se than that the Polish 
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territories of Prussia must fo pert also of the future Polish §& ‘ 
| Again, in the important note issued by the pr ministers and re 1 
nisters of the entente assem London vd iblished b 
Times of March 19, 1918, the follo. ( 
** Why waste time over German pl 3 when we see that at no p 1 
in her history of conquest—not when she overran Silesia, not wl 
| partitioned Poland—has she exbibited herself so cynically as th 
} stroyer of national independence, the implacable enem) the rigl of 
man, and the dignity of civilized nations? 
| “Poland, whose heroic s] has survived the cruelest of tional 
tragedies, is threatened with a fourth partition, and to agra r 
| wrongs the devices by which the last trace of her independence is to 
} be crushed are based on fraudulent promises of freedem 
| In thus speaking of Silesia and the partitioning Poland by Frederick 
| the Great, the allied prime ministers . the very root of the whole 
question—the future of the Polish te tories sé 1 I k the 
| Great and belonging now to Prussia. Upon the future o se terri- 
tories the whole Polish question turns It is therefore essential to form 
|} a clear idea upon this subject—-what the Polish population of Prussia 
|} actually is and how it is dis buted 
he Polish pepulation of Pru is distributed over four Prussian 
| Provinces: (1) Silesia; (2) Posen; (3) West Pruss! and (4) East 
| Prussia Each of these Provir has a different torical past. a 
different social structure, and a different racial percentage. The Gere 
|} mans who are to be found in them settled among the Polish population, 
i which had inhabited these territories from time immemorial, in dif- 
ferent numb 1d at different epochs It ts therefore necessary to 





cousider each of the four Provinces separately. 

(1) SILESTA. 
onsider first tho Prevince of Silesia Here the actual number 
of the Poles is larger than im any «ther of the Polish Provinces of 
Prussia. Here, too, the pressure upon the Poles | the heaviest. 
This Province was taken from Poland in the fourteenth century, and is 
livided at present into three “ regencies.”’ 5 





iS DeeD 


Two of these regencies are completely Germanized As Polish now 
can be considered only that part of Silesia called the Regency of Opeln— 
that is, Upper Silesia. Even in this part ¢ upp ’ n- 


cipally German. The Germanization of Upper Silesia, which had 
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always maintained its Polish character, began immediately after Fred- 
erick the Great seized it from Austria in 1742. The means employed 
by Frederick the Great to Germanize this district are astonishing. One 
example will suffice. It was actually verboten for people to marry 
who did not speak German. German policy thus brought it about that 
the upper classes dost their nationality and became Germanized. In 
spite, however, of all the efforts of Frederick the Great and his suc- 
cessors the peasantry remained Polish, and from this peasantry in the 
second half of the nineteenth century there began to arise a Polish 
bourgeoisie and professional class. The vast majority of the peasants 
and the worl n in the mines and factories continue to be Polish to 
this day, and have defeated every attempt at denationalization. Ac- 
cording to the German census of 1910, the Germans in the Regency of 
Opeln formed 40 per cent of the population. But it is certain these 


KID 





figures are exaggerated. The Germans had passed a law regarding 
public mectings which permitted the use of Polish only where Poles 
were in a majority of over 60 per cent. Thus the figures of the census 
were reduced to the lowest possible level in order to suit the administra- 
tion of this law. Lut, even accepting German statistics, if we take 


uway three districts on the German frontier in which there is a large 
percentage of Germans, in the remaining 21 districts the Germans form 
but 33 per cent of the population—according to German statistics them- 
elys Authoritative Polish statisticians, however, estimate the Ger- 
mans as forming only 20 per cent of the population In the year 1910 
the actual number of Poles in the Regency of Opeln, acording to German 
official statistics, was 1,258,000; according to Polish statistics, 1,560,000. 
This population is composed almost entirely of peasants and workmen, 
Itisa g¢g iinely Polish element, indigenous to the country, and has in- 
é territory without a break from prehistoric times. 





(2) POSEN. 
{Total population (1910), 2,099,831.] 

The Province of Posen contains almost as many Polish inhabitants 
as Upper Silesia, and is called by Poles “ the Grand Duchy of Poznan.” 
Ifere Polish society has maintained its old structure. The Polish popu- 
lation of Upper Silesia consists mainly of peasants and workmen, but 
n Poznan there is a Polish landed nobility and a large Polish profes- 
sional class. Moreover, in the second half of the nineteenth century 

strong Polish middle class arose in the towns. The Jews have emi- 
grated, as from other parts of Germany. Poznania is to-day the only 
part of Poland where a strong Polish middle class occupied in trade 
and small industries exist. The northern part of this Provyince—the 
regency of Bromberg (Bydgoszez)—was annexed to Prussia by Ired- 
erick the Great in the first partition of Poland, 1772. The systematic 
Germanization of this district was inaugurated by him. He seized the 
property of the Polish State and of the church and planted German 
colonists throughout After the French Revolution, Poznania (with 
the exception of a few districts on the German frontier) was incor- 
porated in 1807 into the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, but was given back 
definitely to Prussia at the Congress of Vienna. Soon after its incor- 
poration into Prussia the Germanization of this Province was again set 
afoot, and aiter the Franco-German War it was carried on with re- 
doubled energy by Bismarck. The German Government, under his in- 
spiration and guidance, elaborated a drastic program of Germanization ; 
it founded in 1886 the commission of colonization, to which it gave 
enormous sums of money; it Germanized the schools and the whole ad- 
ministration and instituted laws of exception which culminated in the 
notorious law for the compulsory expropriation of Polish landed prop- 
erty. A little later, too, in 1894, at the instigation of Bismarck, thougl 
now in retirement, was founded the famous political society, the Ost 
markenverein, for advancing German “ kultur’”’ among the Poles. The 
inembers of this society were nicknamed “ Hakatists,’’ from the first 
letters of the names of their leaders, Hansemann, Kennemann, and 
Tiedemann, In spite, however, of all the huge efforts made since the 
time of Frederick the Great to Germanize it, Poznania remains to-day 
nu strong Polish Province, and the Poles of Poznania are perhaps the 
most energetic and the most conscious of their nationality of all the 
Poles of Poland 

Until the year 1890 no reliable statistics of nationality existed. 
Only the statistics of religious denominations can give us some insight 
into the situation before this date. In Poznania nearly all the Catho- 
lics are Poles, the Germans in Poznania being almost entirely Prot- 
estants. In 1816, 65 per cent of the population of Poznania was 
Catholic; in 1867, 62 per cent; in 1880, 66 per cent; in 1890, 67 per 
cent. In 1890 the first reliable statistics of nationality were published 
hy the German official authorities, and according to them the Germans 
formed 39.5 per cent of the population. In 1910 it was estimated offi- 
cially at 388.4 per cent. The diminuation of the percentage of Ger 
mans, which runs parallel to the increase of the Poles, is due to the 




















fact that the birth rate is higher among Poles than among Germans. 
The total number of Poles in the Province of Posen is 1,291,000, or 

61.5 per cent These are German official figures, but in accepting them 

we must remembe that the German Government has many means of 


influencing Poles who are employed by the Government, or by German 
proprietors and employers, to inscribe themselves as Germans in the 
census. Authoritative Polish statisticians reckon that out of 141,000 
persons inscribed as German Catholics in the census of 1910 half may 
be considered Poles. In this case, the Polish population would form 
65 per cent If, moreover, we take away three districts on the German 
frontier which have a German majority, this percentage would b 
very greatly increased. 

A change in political conditions would make a further differenc 
Poznania swarms with German officials. All the Germans connected 
with German rule in Poznania, who are almost invariably imported 
from other parts of Germany, all the officials, school-teachers, and 
State railway employees, all the “ Beamten”’ class, would leave the 
eountry The deduction of German bureaucracy from the statistics of 
oznania would be no small one, and the German element, which is at 
resent largely artificial and imported, would be reduced to its natural 
roportions, 





(3) WEST PRUSSIA, 
[Total population (1910), 1,703,474.] 


The greater part of this Province, formerly called Royal Prussia, as 
belonging to the Kiag of Poland, was annexed by Frederick the Great 
at the first partition, 1772, to the remainder by his nephew, Frederick 
William 11, in 1793. No part of ancient Poland is so necessary to 
Poland as this Province, for it is here that Poland has access to the sea, 

he whole seacoast from Leba to Dantzig is inhavited by Polish fish 
ermen and farmers who, despite all oppression, haye not lost their na 
tional character. After annexing it, Frederick, seeing its immense 
importance to Prussia, made every effort to Germanize the country, 
There were alre: a considerable number of German colonists here, 
ta’tished in old times by the Teutonic knights and by German monas- 
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teries. But the Poles formed the vast majority of the inhabitants, 
and Frederick set to work to Germanize them. ‘This effort has been 
continued by all his successors up to the present time. It is for this 
reason that the Germanization of this territory is more advanced than 
that of the Grand Duchy of Poznan. The Germans are convinced that 
West Prussia is an issue greater even than Posen in the battle between 
Germans and Poles; perhaps the supreme question in the struggle 
West Prussia means for Poland access to the sea. Germany intends to 
block that access to the sea at any cost. If she lost West Prussia, her 
control on Poland would be gone and the Baltic would cease to be a 
German lake. 

According to German statistics of 1858, the Germans formed 69 per 
cent of the Province of West Prussia. In 1890, 64.7 per cent; in 1910, 
64.5 per cent. The total number of Poles in West Prussia is, according 
to German official statistics, 604,000. Here also Polish statisticians 
reckon that a number of Polish Catholics have been inscribed as Ger- 
mans, and they estimate the Poles as forming 42.5 per cent of the whole 
population. 

‘To show the general unreliability of German statistics in regard to 
this Province, it is sufficient to mention the fact that in the vear of 
1890 the official statistics gave the number of Poles as 84.4 per cent, 
and the number of voters for Polish candidates to the Reichstag on the 
basis of universal suffrage as 39.5. Yet it is certain that no Prussian 
ever voted for a Pole. The contrary is more often the case, as there 
are sometimes Poles insufficiently acquainted with politics or so intimi- 
dated by oppression as to vote for a Prussian. 

If, however, we deduct from this Province certain districts on the 
German frontier, where Germanization has been greatest, the rest of 
the Province would haye a Polish majority. The districts with de- 
cisive Polish majorities cover GO per cent of the territory of the wholw 
Province, 

(4) EAST PRUSSIA 
[Total population (1910), 2,064,175.] 


This. Province, formerly called Ducal Prussia, was, in the Middle 
Ages, inhabited by the Prussians or Borussians, a race akin to the 
Lithuanian, These Lithuanian people were the original inhabitants. 
In the thirteenth century they were still pagan, and were continually 
making aggressions upon Poland. In 1226 Conrad, Duke of Massovia, 
a fief of Poland, took the fatal step of applying for assistance against 
them from the Teutonic Knights. This order, founded in 1190 for 
the defense of Christianity and its propagation, but confined to per- 
sons of German -nationality, accepted the invitation. It set foot in 
Kast Prussia in 1231, but understood its evangelical mission in a 
peculiar way. The conversion of the heathen and the extermination of 
the heathen were to them synonymous terms. They offered the natives 
Germany or the sword, and, working in close cooperation with the Ger- 
man merchants of the Hanseatic League, succeeded by 1288 in Ger- 
manizing almost the whole of East Prussia from the Vistula to the 
Niemen. The savagery of these German Knights roused protests even 
in the Middle Ages. Roger Bacon, the famous Oxford Franciscan friar, 
who died in 1294, wrote of them in his Opus Majus, part 8, chapter 
13, quoted by Mr. A, J. Little in his interesting book, Studies in English 
Franciscan History, as follews: 

“ The Saracens and pagans in many parts of the world are becoming 
quite impossible to convert, and especially beyond the sea, and in 
Prussia and the lands bordering on Germany, because the brethren of 
the German House (i. e., the Teutonic Knights) ruin all hopes of con- 
verting them, owing to the wars which they are always stirring up, and 
because of their lust of domination. ‘There is no doubt that all the 
heathen nations beyond Germany would long ago have been converted 
but for the brutality of the brethren of the German House, because the 
pagan races have again and again been ready to receive the faith in 
peace through preaching. But they of the German House will not 
allow it, because they want to subjugate them and reduce them to 
slavery, and by subtle persuasions they have for many years deceived 
the Roman Church, ‘This is notorious, otherwise I would not make the 
charge.” 

Such men were the spiritual ancestors of the German Commission 
of Colonization. They were the Hakatists of the Middle Ages, and 
many of the Prussian Junkers of to-day are lineally descended from 
members of this order, 

In place of the exterminated Prussians, the Province was colonized by 
Germans in the north, by Lithuanians in the east, and by Voles in the 
south. When the Poles defeated the Teutonic Knights at Grunwald in 
1410, the Poles and Lithuanians together formed about half the whole 
population, There were a number of Polish nobles in the Province, and 
a large Polish population in the towns. In 1525 a great event took 
place in the history of the Teutonic Order. The grand master, Albert, 
® Hohenzollern, became a Lutheran, married a daughter of the King of 
Denmark, and was invested by the King ef Poland with the secularized 
and hereditary Duchy of East Prussia, Uis son, Duke Albert Frederick, 
succeeded him: but, born an imbecile, his imbecility soon developed into 
insanity and the succession passed to the Hohenzollerns of Branden- 
burg. East Prussia remained for a long time a fief of the Polish Crown, 
for which the dukes did homage; but in 1660 the dukes threw off their 
allegiance to Poland and acquired sovereign power. Not long after, in 
1701, the reigning duke crowned himself at Konigsberg as the first 
king in Prussia—West Prussia was still Polish—and became a sovereign 
European prince. From that date the Hobenzollerns began to expel the 
Polish element and systematically to encourage German immigration. 

The Poles form at present 17 per cent of the total population of the 
Province. They are concentrated mainly in the southern portion along 
the frontier of Russian Poland, the Regency of Alienstein or Olsziyn. 
The majority of these Poles are Protestants, and they are the object of 
unceasing attempts at Germanization on the part of the Government. 

The total number of Poles in East Prussia is, according to German 
statistics, just over a quarter of a million—260,000, 

These Poles live in a compact body in the south of the Province, in 
Mazuria, a district full of lakes, made famous by the fierce battles in 
1914 

Although the percentage of Poles in East Prussia is small, two facts 
must be carefully borne in mind: (1) The Province of East Prussia is 
economically dead, being cut off from its Polish hinterland. It is more 
sparsely inhabited than any other Province of the kingdom of Prussia ; 
there are only 144.1 inhabitants to the square mile, while in Westphalia 
there are 528.6; (2) owing to Prussian laws of exception, the German 
majority in this comparatively desert land is largely artificial. 

No Vole is allowed to settle in East Prussia. Here, as in all ihe 
Polish Provinces of Prussia, permission from the Government must first 
be obtained to build a house. Needless to say, in the case of a Pole, 
sich permission is never given. But if East Prussia were connected 
with its natural hinterland, and if Poles and Lithuanians were allowed 
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freely to settle there, it would probably become from purely natural 
and economic causes a thriving Province with a predominantly Polish 
and Lithuanian population. 

The same applies with still greater force to Dantzig in West Prussia. 
Dantzig was forcibly annexed by Frederick William II in the second 
partition of Poland, 17938. It is at present a small decayed town of 
150,000 inhabitants. Its trade has been deliberately killed in favor 
of Hamburg and Bremen. If Dantzig were restored to Poland there is 
no reasor why, in 50 years’ time as the chief Poland seaport, it should 
not become a city of a million inhabitants. 

To sum up. The total population of the four above-mentioned Prov- 
inces in 1910, according to official German statistics, was 6,554,755. Out 
of this total, 3,421,965 were Poles; 3,062,725 were Germans. Reliable 
Polish statisticians estimate that the Polish figures are 560,000 short, 
and that the Poles number almost exactly 4,000,000, out of a total popu- 
lation of 6,554,755. In the event of these provinces passing under 
Polish rule, and taking into account the departure of German officials 
and persons connected with the German Government, who number 5 to 6 
per cent of the population, the percentage of Poles in these provinces, 
i. e.: (1) The Regency of Opeln, or Upper Silesia ; (2) the Province of 
Posen (without certain Germanized districts in the west); (3) West 
Prussia (without certain Germanized districts in the west); and (4) 
the Regency of Allenstein (Olsztyn) in East Prussia, would amount to 
70 per cent. 

This is almost the 
and Moravia. 

We thus see from all this that, in the question of the Polish popula 
tion in Prussia, we have to deal with at least 4,000,000 Poles, settled 
compactly on a territory on which they form 70 per cent of the popula- 
tion, 

The question of these 4,000,000 Poles is therefore, even if we regard 
their number alone, a highly important one. Their number is almost 
equal to that of the Kingdom of Serbia before the war, not far short of 
the population of Bohemia, much greater than that of Norway, and 
nearly equal to that of Sweden. The liberation of these Poles from 
Prussian rule would in itself, even if no other question were involved, 
be one of the greatest achievements of the war. : 

But there is much more. It is not a question of these Poles forming 
na separate State. Their claim, just in itself, is part of a greater, but 
a simpler, problem. The Poles of Prussia are striving, not merely for 
their liberation from the iniquity of Prussian rule, but for unity with 
their brethren. All that they demand is to be reunited with their 
brother Poles in one great independent State. From the point of view 
of number, the Poles occupy the sixth place among the nations of 
Europe, just below the Italians and above the Spaniards, and the State 
they would form would comprise at least 35,000,000 people.. Now the 
Poles of Prussia, like all the Poles, aspire to a united Poland. Such is 
the one supreme desire of every Pole; and as the union of Italy and 
her liberation from Austrian domination was the greatest achievement 
of the nineteenth century, so the union of Poland may be the greatest 
of the twentieth. 

I+ is almost impossible, I think, for an Englishman—diffieult even for 
nn Italian—to realize what the union of Poland means'to a Pole. The 
Poles have had not one oppressor only; they have actually had three. 
To be ruled by one alien Government is a sufficient evil. It is a greater 
to be partitioned among three. By the partition, family life in Poland 
is severed and torn asunder, members of the same family may be 
Prussian, Austrian, or Russian subjects, subjected to different laws in 
regard to the very constitution of the family and society itself. By 
the partition, brothers and cousins may fight their -own relatives in 
three different armies. By the partition, trade among Poles is checked 
and hindered; they are divided by the high walls of three different 
tariffs. On the deepest grounds, social, military, and economic, the 
Poles aspire to the political unity and independence of their nation. 

Some men, however, raise the question, Surely, it would be sufficient 
if two parts of Poland were united and the third left out? Can not the 
Poles be content with a little Austrian Poland, under some Hapsburg, to 
which Russian Poland or part of it may be added under the same aegis? 
The partitions, say these men, shall be undone. Russia and Austria shall 
renounce their annexations, their share in the old plunder. Prussia 
alone, who initiated the partitions, and who, under Frederick the Great, 
was the chief author of the murder of Poland, shall keep her posses- 
sions. The Pole is asked to renounce Prussian Poland, to betray his 
compatriots, and to be content with a Poland formed out of her Austrian 
and Russian Provinces alone. 

Such a renunciation is impossible. What would an Englishman think 
of an England partitioned among Prussia, Austria, and Russia? Would 
he think it sufficient or be content if two parts of England recovered 
their independence while the third pare, the south, the oldest part of 
ingland, the heart of England, Kent and Wessex, remained in the pos- 
session of Prussia? What would the unity and independence of Engiand 
be, if, while two-thirds were reunited, London and the mouth of the 
Thames remained in German hands? No Englishman would be content. 
Nor will a Pole. For if the Thames means much to an Englishman, as 
the Seine to a Frenchman, the Vistula means yet more to a Pole. It is 
Poland’s greatest and, in a deep sense, her only river, with which the 
most intimate associations of her history are bound up. It is Polish 
through and through, from its source to its mouth. Both Cracow—the 
Oxford of Poland—and Warsaw, her capital, lie upon its banks. At the 
mouth of it stands Dantzig. Now, Dantzig is to Poland what London, 
as England’s chief port, is to England, and it is impossible for [Pol 
to rest content while access to the sea is blocked to them, and Dantzig, 
their historic seaport, remains in German hands. 

But if the complete reunion of Poland is necessary on general grounds, 
if it is the heart’s desire of every Pole to sce the end of Prussian rule, the 
complete reunion of his country, with access through his own great 
river to the sea, there are two special reasons why the union of these 
4,000,000 Poles with the rest of Poland is indispensable. 

lirst, Poznania is the cradle of the Polish race. Poznan is just as 
dear to a Pole as Krakow or Warzawa. 

In addition to the social, economic, and military reasons for union 
spoken of above, there are the traditions of history. Sentiment plays 
no small part in politics, and there exists a sentiment which a great 
French writer has finely called le eulte Ges morts. Poznania is sacred 
soil. It is the land where our ancestors lie buried. 

Again, it must not be forgotten that the Poles cf Prussia number 
among them some of the most energetic members of the Polish race. 
The general level of education is high. There are no illiterates among 
them. There is a strong middle class, and the Polish peasants on these 
territories are the best agricufturists of Poland. It is unthinkable, for 
these reasons, that the Poles of Prussia should be left under Prussiau 
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i or debarred from union with their brothers in one great Polish 
| State. But there is a further consideration. Of all Poles, among tl 
Poles of Prussia the consciousness of nationality is widest spread. 
There is a well-known story of a Polish deputy who, visiting one day 
the cottage of a Polish peasant in Prussia, saw a portrait of Bismarck 
on the wall. “Are you an admirer of Bismarck?” asked the deputy 
“Yes,” said the peasant. “I owe Bismarck much. It was Bismarck 
who taught me to be a Pole.” 
Prussian persecution has not been without its natural effect The 
oppressive laws of Prussia, from the time of Frederick the Great down 
to Bismarck, the commission of colonization, and the affair of Wreschen 
have had but one result; they have sharpened and intensified the na 
tional resistance. The Poles of Prussia are to-day the most Polish of 
the Poles. Ground by the teeth of wild beasts—to them may surely be 
applied a famous saying—they have become some of the purest members 
of the Polish nation, 
As Mr. Geoffrey Drage, in his address t 
March, 1918, admirably said: 
“Perhaps the efforts of Marcinkowski to educate a professional and 
commercial middle class, and those of Wawrzyniak and Jackowski to 
build up an economic imperium in imperio, and internal commonwealth 
or peasant republic of cooperative institutions, as the foundation of a 
future Polish state would have failed had not Bismarck in a moment of 
supreme folly laid hands on the national religion and the national 
language and permanently estranged the Polish people. * * * The 
Kulturkampf was the beginning of the stern schooling, continued with 
a vast and vain expenditure io expropriate the Polish landowners, large 
and small, which has left the Prussian Poles the soundest economic 
Polish unit. * * * If Prussian Poland may be called, as I have 
elsewhere termed it, the heel of the German Achilles, it is also the one 
solid foundation which the European powers can give to the new Polish 
state. * * * It is the stern rule of the Prussian schoolmaster and 
the tyranny of the Prussian administrator and Prussian drill sergeant 
which have fitted the Prussian Poles to lead their fellow countrymen 
and head the flowing Slav tide, which has been for decades slowly but 
surely advancing into the German Empire. Moreover, of all Polish 
lands, German Poland has suffered least in population and wealth in the 
great war, and is best suited, economically and otherwise, to form the 
nucleus of a new government.” 
We have so far looked at the matter, the complete reunion of Poland, 
from a purely Polish point of view—the desire of the Poles for unity 
We may conclude by looking at the matter under a larger aspect. Is it 
in the ‘interest of Europe? 
In order to answer this question we must first consider what precisely 
the inclusion or noninclusion of these territories In the future Poland 
means in regard to the real independence of the country. If these terri 
tories were restored to Poland and disannexed from Prussia, Poland 
would be strong. She would have a real political and economic inde 
pendence. With coal from her coal fields in Silesia, she could build up 
her own industries. With her seaport Dantzig, her trade with England 
and other countries, which was great in the past, would no longer be 
throttled by Germany. If, on the other hand, these territories should 
be left in Prussian hands and Prussia be allowed to keep her share of 
the partition, if the wrong done by Frederick the Great be left un 
righted, Poland, shorn of one-third of her territory, without coal for her 
industries or access to the sea and surrounded by German military out- 
posts, would be weak. Her independen would be a sham. Nominally 
independent, at least in regard to two-thirds of her territory, under 
some Hapsburg prince, she would in reality be a mere dependency of 
Berlin, 7 

Our choice then lies between a 
sufficing by the inclusion of her Prussian territories, and a weak Poland. 
weak by the incompletion of her unity. Which is in the interest of 
Europe, a weak Poland or a strong? The question may be put in other 
terms. <A strong Poland means an independent Poland, able to make 
an independent line in foreign policy. A weak Poland means a German 
Poland, wholly subordinate to Germany and German influence. a mere 
extension of the German Empire. Which is in the interest of Europe 
a German Poland or an independent Poland ? , 

It should be carefully noted that there is no dispute between the 
belligerent powers as to the necessity of reconstituting Poland All 
alike have promised the restoration of Poland. The whole controversy 
turns upon the nature of that restoration and in particular upon the 
question of the Prussian Provinces, whether, in other words. the new 
Poland should be strong or weak, independent or German. ‘This is the 
real issue. Now, it is manifestly in the interest of Europe and Great 
Britain-that Poland should be strong and independent. 7 

We touch here upon the old question of the balance of power. If the 
Polish territories of Prussia are left in Prussian hands, and if as a con- 
Sequence the new Poland, nominally independent, is in reality a depend- 
ency of Germany, the power of Germany will be enormously increased. 
Poland, instead of acting as a barrier against German “ Drang nach 
Osten,”” would form simply a bridge for new expansion to Russia and the 
Balkans. She would be simply part of the German Mittel Europa system. 
which means the domination by Germany of the whole of central and 
eastern Europe from Berlin to Constantinople and to the Sucz Canal 
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strong Poland, strong and self- 


. * * - . - * 
Consider what an independent and completely reunited Poland would 
mean to Europe. 
In the first place, the power of Prussia wouid | roken, and, with 
the breaking of Prussia, Germany would cease to be an imperialist, 


aggressive power Prussia rose to power upon the ruins of Poland. 
The destruction of Prussian militarism and the restoration of Poland 
are synonymous terms 
Secondly, the Baltic would ce¢ Poland on the 
sea at Dantzig would spell the freedom of the Baltic, and the Secandlt- 
ravian States—Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland would recover 
i real political and economic independence 
Lastly, the whole question of Mittel Europa would be changed Too 
much stress is sometimes laid on Mittel Europa in its negative aspect. 
| Too little attention paid to the question on its positive, constructive side. 
| nt it is not enough to say that Mittel Muropa must be combated. We 
| must put forward an alternative, a new and better plan, more conductive 
| to the liberties of Europe and the interests of the entente. The corner 
stone of such a plan is a united and independent Poland with access to 
} the sen at Dantzig In close alliance with a free and independent 
Bohemia, including all the Czechs and Slovaks, the using the same port, 
| Dantzig: with a greatly increased Serbia, uniting all Jugoslavs under 
i her regis; with Italy, her unity completed, and her security attained 
upon the Adriatic; with a new and greatly extended Roumania, includ 
ing within her territory all the Roumanians at present si parated from 


ise to be a German lake 
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her; and with a free Greece, free from German domination—such a belt 
of States would form an unbreakable barrier against German aggression ; 
end instead of a bureaucratic despotism under German control, called 
Mittel buropa, central and eastern Hurope, from the Baitic to the Black 
Sea and from the Black Sea to the Adriatic, would become the home of 
free peoples. These names alone ring true, and are a sufficient answer 
in themselves, with all their manifold, rich historic meaning, to the 
bare geographical despotic term of Mittel Europa. 

Even the Magyars and the Bulgarians, deprived of German support, 
might no longer consent to throw tn their lot with Berlin. 

Such is the difference in Its consequences between an independent and 
a German Poland. An independent Poland, completely reunited, wita 
her Prussien territories restored, means the end of Prussian militarism 
and the breaking of the aggressive force of Germany. It means the 
freedom of the Baltic. And instead of a German Mittel Europa, Poland 
would form the corner stone of a free Europe. 

Poland, or Prussia, freedom or Mittel Europa, Europe must choose; 
and surely no Englishman will do otherwise to-day than pursue the old 
policy of Canning. 

Lut if the division of power in every sphere is indispensable to the 
cause of human hberty, if the concentration of power in a single hand, 
eall it Mittel Europa or by any other name, is fatal to the interests of 
beth Europe and the British Empire, if the unity and independence of 
Yoland, with access to the sea at Dantzig is essential to the equilibrium 
nnd liberty of Europe, there is yet another reason why the inclusion of 
these 4,000,000 Poles in Prussian Poland is an interest of Europe. The 
fupreme need of Europe after this war is for a stable and lasting peace. 
Now, if the rights and aspirations of these 4,000,000 Poles are thwarted, 
one of the roots of a new war will be left in Europe. If the injustice 
of the congress of Vienna is repeated, from which Europe is suffering 
to-day, a now war, in no long time, will burst forth again. Let us 
remove such a danger now by a complete and not a partial settlement. 
We can not afford to tinker with these questions. The complete reunion 
and independence of Poland with access to the sea at Dantzig, while it 
would form the corner stone of national liberty throughout central and 
eastern Europe, would also be the surest guaranty of a just and lasting 
peace, 

We talk much to-day of a league of nations. But it is necessary to 
distinguish. <A league of nations may be either a good thing or an evil. 
Peace can not be imposed by force; it must be based upon justice. A 
peace based upon force alone, at the expense of justice, is simply the 
consecration of iniquity and revolts the human censcience. Europe does 
not want a repeiition of the Congress of Vienna. which stifled nationality 
in Europe, and does not need to be reminded that the holy alliance was 
—_ ded to impose by force and to perpetuate the iniquitous decisions of 
that congress. 

A league of nations, devoted like the holy alliance of 1815 to imposing 
injustice on the world by force, calling it peace, would be a mora 
nbomination. ‘The holy alliance of the past was in the main an alliance 
between three vowers to keep down Poland, to perpetuate the iniquity 
of the partitions. We do not want a new holy alliance, call it a league 
of nations or by any other name, if founded, like the last, upon the dis- 
memberment of Poand. 

Peace must be based upon justice. It may or may not be true that 
perpetual peace is but a dreum, that war can never be wholly eliminated 
from this planet. If that be so, it is all the more necessary for statesmen 
and nations to extirpate, so far as in them lies, the roots of war, to seek 
i a just settlement which shall not deride the rights and aspirations of 
the nations. 

Injustice has ever been the fruitful source of human misery; nor cap 
any human being estimate the amount of misery caused to Europe b 
the crime of Frederick the Great. Upon the destruction of Poland, 
l'russia rose, and we may daie this war from her partition. 

If that crime be now undone, and if a new league of nations be 
formed, based not like the old holy alliance upen the partition but upon 
the union of Poland, such a league would be blessed by all mankind, 
and afford—for the Polish is perhaps the most central of all European 
questions—the surest guaranty of future peace. 

STANISLAS Kozickl. 

Mr. Speaker, by recognizing United Poland, the Jugo-Slav, 
and Czecho-Slav as independent States or nations, we will 
not only be helping their cause but the cause of the allies and 
the cause of world democracy. To them it will be an encourage- 
ment to still greater efforts and activities and to a closer co- 
operation. Not only in their suffering countries but also in this 
country will the millions of peoples of these nationalities show 
their appreciation for the aid and assistance accorded to their 
brothers across the sea, to their mother country, and their cause 
and struggle for independence. I feel the recognition of the 
Jugo-Slav and United Poland will also bring a closer and more 
harmonious cooperation between the Czecho-Slovak, Polish, and 
Jugo-Slovak peoples, who, after succeeding in establishing full 
cooperation, are bound to bring about the complete elimination 
of Austria-Hungary in a short time. It is for that reason that 





I plead for the recognition of these nations and at the same time 
appeal to the people of those nationalities residing in our country 
to do all in their power to aid and assist in bringing about that 
cooperation across the sea, as well as in our own country, so 
that there will be a perfect union of these nations that they 
nay fight harmoniously side by side for the cause which is so 
near and dear to them and for which our own country has 
offered the lives of thousands upon thousands of its bravest 
citizens. Of course, I fully appreciate the sacrifices and services 
they have already rendered our country and am proud of their 
accomplishments, and have the utmost confidence that they will 
continue to demonstrate and prove to this country and to the 
world that they merit and are deserving of our confidence, our 
aid and assistance, and recognition of their independence: 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABBATH. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. In view of the very indefinite conception of our 
own people as to who the Czechs are, I wish the gentleman would, 
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for the sake of the record, indicate the high rate of literacy 
and the low rate of illiteracy and the standard of the University 
of Prague, which I think is one of the greatest in the world. 

Mr. SABATH. The University of Prague is one of the oldest 
in Europe, and I am proud to say that, notwithstanding the 
efforts made on the part of the Austrian Government to eliminate 
the Czech language, over 99 per cent of the Czechs are literate 
and less than 1 per cent are illiterate. Most of the education 
of these people has been secured through private Bohemian or- 
ganizations which for years, in opposition to the Austrian Goy- 
ernment, have maintained separate and private schools in every 
hamlet in Bohemia. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a further question? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. As a member of the Committee on Foreign Af- 


‘fairs, would the gentleman hesitate to say whether our country 


is using any propaganda to get the people in Austria to know 
the feeling in America as to our desire for them to have their 
liberty? 

Mr. SABATH. Not as a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs but as a Member of the House, and one who has been 
closely affiliated and who has watched the Czecho-Slovak, Jugo- 
Slav, and Polish movements, I will state that each and every 
one of these organizations, in conjunction with our Bureau of 
Public Information, is endeavoring to acquaint the people of 
Austria with what is transpiring and the efforts we are making 
in their behalf. As you know, I have advocated the Slavic 
cause, believing that it will not only be to their interest but to 
the allied cause, feeling that the stronger the Czecho-Slovak, 
Jugo-Slovak, and Polish Armies become the weaker Austria 
will become, That I was not mistaken in my contention is now 
admitted by all, even those who at first doubted my assertions. 

It was for the purpose of encouraging this mevement that I 
introduced various resolutions, endeavoring thereby to bring 
home to these peoples the truth that, though at war with 
Austria, we were not at war with them, but on the contrary were 
their friends and fighting for their deliverance and independence, 
to encourage them in their efforts and in their fight for free- 
dom. My aim was to bring home to them that we did not look 
upon them as our enemies, but as our friends. [Applause. ] 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman care to state whether in his 
judgment there is any progress in Austria toward what we 
want to see accomplished ? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; not only in Austria, but in Tlungary as 
well, the people are waiting for the chance and opportunity 
which I hope will shortly present itself. I hope the moment 
they have been waiting for is at hand and that soon the word 
will be given which will forever eliminate the Hapsburgs and 
end the oppressions inflicted upon them by the Hapsburg and 
Hohenzollern tyrants. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. SLOAN. Are not the conditions over there such that we 
may expect When our armies march to Vienna that we will meet 
a friendly favoring army to cooperate with us in taking that 
ancient capital? 

Mr. SABATH. I can assure you, sir, that you will not be 
disappointed. I hope by that time the German as well as the 
Austrian Armies will be defeated and eliminated, and that our 
Army will meet with the victorious allied forces, in conjunction 
with the Czecho-Slovak, Jugo-Slav, and Polish Armies, to enter 
that old Austrian capital. [Applause.] We can and have a right 
to expect that and if the recognition is given to the Jugo-Slav 
and Poland, I am convinced that the progress of our Army will 
be quickened and it will have the satisfaction of meeting within 
a short time the Czecho-Slovak, Jugo-Slav, and Polish Armies 
and take possession of that ancient capital, Vienna, witness the 
overthrow and elimination of the Hapshburg dynasty, and then, 
together, continue their glorious march to Berlin and unfurl 
in both of these capitals the flags that represent justice, equality, 
freedom, and liberty. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, is the amendment of the gen- 
tleman pending? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It may be regarded as pending 
if he so desires. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
offer this amendmeut during general debate and have it con- 


' sidered as a pendiny amendment at the conclusion of general de- 


bate. 

Mr. MEEKER. Would the gentleman from Alabama prefer 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts offer his amendment 
now? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. ; 

Mr. SABATH. I have a few amendments to offer. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BURNETT. ‘That the amendment be offered within that 
time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
offer an amendment to be voted upon at the conclusion of general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 2, after the word “or” insert “ who have enlisted for 


The 


by way of Siberia, Vladivostok, and the Suez Canal for Saloniki. 


service with Czecho-Slovac, Polish, or other independent forces attached 


to the United States Army or to the army.” 

Mr. STAFFORD.: So it will read—— 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Shall be readmitted if it is proved the disability was acquired while 
the alien was serving in the military forces of the United States or of 
any one of the nations or who have enlisted for service with Czecho- 
Slovak, Polish, or other independent forces attached to the United States 
Army or to the army,” etc. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire how much time 
I have? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
utes, 

Mr. MEEKER. May I ask if the chairman of the committee 
will allow that time to be consumed, so that he can close debate 
if he so desires? 

Mr. BURNETT. 

Mr. MEEKER. 
debate. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. I ask unanimous consent, inasmuch as I 
some time ago had offered to give time to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. JAmes], that he be permitted to proceed for 
three minutes and then be permitted to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp, That will save two minutes of time for the chair- 
man. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tleman is yielding the gentleman three minutes? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes; and I request that he be permitted to 
extend his remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. JAMES] be per- 
mitted to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I intend to offer, on page 2, line 
9, if I have an opportunity, after the word “ Czecho-Slovak,” 
the word “ Jugo-Slav,” and after the word “ Polish,” 
“ Slavie Legion.” It may be, and I think it is, that the present 
wording of the bill takes in both of these Army units, but think 
it better to make it more definite. 


The gentleman has eight min- 


What is that? 
I presume the gentleman would like to close 


We do not hear so much these days, Mr. Speaker, about the | 
This war has | 


scum of southern Europe as we used to hear. 
proven what many of us have claimed, that if war came the 
foreign born would fight as loyally for the United States as 
our native born. 

Many of our foreign born who became American citizens re- 


Phe Chair understands the gen- | jgeals of national independence thoroughly pervade the army, 


the words | 





eastern or Russian front. 


This contingent numbered upon its arrival at its destination 
4,800 men and officers. 

From the beginning of the war a great number of Jugo-Slavs 
who were forced to serve in the Austrian Army but who sur- 
rendered to their brothers, the Serbians, joined the Serbian 
Army as volunteers and fought with it. These men also fight 
with a noose around their throats. Thousands of these brave 
volunteers perished during the Serbian retreat through the 
mountains of Albania. After this tragic collapse the remnants 
of these volunteer troops were reorganized and also sent to the 
Saloniki front. 

Three thousand five hundred Jugo-Slav volunteers came 
from Russia by way of Roumania and also joined the Serbian 
Army. They also participated in the great retreat through 
Albania, and are now, in a large majority, fighting on the front 
at Saloniki. 

To these must be ac the contingents from both North and 
South America and from Australia. The United States has 
sent about 5,000 Jugo-Slav volunteers, many have gone from 
South America, and 550 from far-off New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. These men all represent the true revolutionary spirit 
of the Jugo-Slavs in Austria-Hungary, who are in revolt against 
their oppressors and have been for hundreds of years. 

During the campaign of this month in Macedonia the Jugo- 
Slav division was in action and scored a great success, taking 
the massif of Kozjak, one of the most important points in the 
present offensive. Accordingly, we can consider the recent 
campaign in Macedonia as an actual proof of the successful 
belligerency of the Jugo-Slavs. 

On the Italian front 30,000 Jugo-Slavs surrendered to the 
Italian armies. These prisoners of war are now being organ- 
ized into a Jugo-Slav Army, and the organization is almost ac- 
complished. Most of this work has been accomplished through 
the Jugo-Slav committee. 

Hatred of Austria-Hungary and boundless devotion to the 


and they are all anxiously waiting for the day when the a:l- 


vancing Serbian and Jugo-Slav Armies will clear Serbia of the 
}enemy and then march victoriously through the other Jugo- 


Slav lands. 
The Jugo-Slavs fighting on still another front, the 


The bulk of the Jugo-Slay troops left 


are 


| Russia when the Bolshevists came to power, but small Jugo- 


Slav units remained in Russia, where they now have a 
chance to perform a historic task. 

About 5,000 of them started from Odessa on the Black Sea, 
continued fighting, and succeeded in reaching the northern sea. 


great 


} On reaching Samara these Jugo-Slavs put an end there to the 


fused to go back to fight for the land of their birth, but they | 


have not refused ‘to fight for the land of their adoption. 

These men of the Jugo-Slavs, these men of the Czecho-Slavs, 
and the Poles, are fighting to-day with a “noose around their 
necks.” As is well known, these natives of Austria-Hungary 
know that in case of capture they will not be treated as prisoners 
of war but as deserters from the Austrian Army. 

They also know that if word gets back to Austria and Hun- 


Solshevik anarchy and installed their own authority, but soon 
afterwards they left for Archangel. 

Many thousands of Jugo-Slavs are now cooperating with the 
Czecho-Slovaks in Russia and are under the command of 
Col. Marinkovitch, fighting against the Bolshevists. <A con- 
tingent of 3,000 Jugo-Slav volunteers participated at the cap- 
ture of Vladivostok. 


In addition, Mr. Speaker, there are thousands of foreign- 


| born Jugo-Slavs who are now fighting in our armies under the 


|} Army 


gary that they are fighting against Austria-Hungary, that their | 


mothers and fathers and other relatives will be punished as well. 
One of the glorious pages of the war is the march of the 


, Czecho-Slavs through Russia and Siberia, but the fighting done 


by the Jugo-Slav Army will fill just as glorious a page when the 
world knows what these men did. 

After the collapse of the military power of Russia, the Jugo- 
Slav Army in Russia—formed principally of men who had de- 
serted from the Austro-Hungarian Army—was removed from 
the Russian chaos and by way of Archangel, England, France, 
and the Mediterranean was sent to the Saloniki front. 

The Prince Regent of Serbia, commander in chief of the Ser- 


Dian Army, ordered the formationof a special Jugo-Slav division, | 


in which the former subjects of Austria-Hungary were placed, 
and in which these Jugo-Slavs have fought ever since. 


This Jugo-Slav division uses not only the Serbian flag but also 
the Croatian and Slovenian flags, and is thereby to be con- | 
sidered to be the first unit of what we all hope will be the 


future army of Jugo-S!avia. 
Shortly after the Jugo-Slav Army left Russia for the Saloniki 
front, another strong Jugo-Slav volunteer contingent left Russia 





Stars and Stripes against the power in whose dominion they 
were born. 

When the Slavic Legion is formed, as per page 27 of the last 
appropriation bill, there will be thousands more of 
Jugo-Slavs fighting under the American Flag. 

[ agree with what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sanarn] 
said a little while ago, that the Jugo-Slavs should be acknowl- 
edged the same as the Czecho-Slavs, and seeing that the con- 
flicting claims of Italy and the Jugo-Slavs have been adjusted, 
I trust and hope that their recognition will come at a very early 
day. 

I hope that the United States will be the first to recognize 
their aspirations. It will mean a good deal for us, net only 
over hére but over there. 

I have here a copy of a resolution that I introduced some 
time ago which explains what the Jugo-Slavs are striving for 
and what they hope to obtain: 


Hlouse resolution 384. 


Whereas the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, known under the collective 
name of Jugo-Slavs, a people inhabiting part of the southeastern 
region of Europe, occupying principally Serbia, Montenegro, Jal- 
matia, Croatia, Bosnia-llerzegovina, part of Istria, Carniola, Gorizia 
southern Hungary, southern Styria, and Carinthia, part of the Lit. 
toral, which for centuries past have been known as a people of 
culture and one possessing all the qualities and conditions necessary 

for the creation of a strong State and for the realization of national 

progress, and which, thanks to these qualities, have in the past had 
their own independent States; and 
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Whereas the Jugo-Slavs, more by intrigue and fraud than by ferce of 
arms, were subjugated by the Germans and Magyars, who still hold 
all the power in the Austro-Hlungurian Monarchy, by which the Jugo- 
Slavs are economically exploited, dcprived of all political rights, 
and culturally neglected; and 

Whereas the Jugo-Slavs, through the geographical situation and the 
natural wealth of the countries they inhabit, and particularly 
through their many qualities, which prove them to be a people of 
great moral and physical force—as they have demonstrated in the 
present war ppear to be predestinated to become the living wall 
against the Germat invasion of the East: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the national aspirations of the Jugo-Slavs shall find 

not only earnest and sincere sympathy from the United States of 

America but also the well-deserved help in their struggle for national 

liberation and ation, in order that by joining the ranks of the free 

peoples they may become the defenders of peace and participants in 
its benefits, a peace which shall guarantee to all the peopies the right 
of national existence, freedom, and progress. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. JAMES. I will yield to my friend. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I know the interest of the 
gentieman from Michigan in the worthy aspirations of the heroie 
Serbians, Croatians, and the other Jugo-Slavs, and I thoroughly 
agree with him. 

Now, is it not a fact that the formation of a strong and inde- 
pendent Jugo-Slav State would break the spine of that gigantic 
imperial enterprise which Germany calls mittel Europa? Would 
not the recognition of the Jugo-Slavs by the United States Gov- 
ernment be a most important step toward the establishment of 
conditions after the war which will remove a real threat to our 
own welfare and security? 

And is it not also a fact that the immediate formation of the 
Slavie Legion and its assignment to the Balkans or Saloniki 
nt | of immense value at this time? 


imi 


Will the gentleman yield? 


would be 
Recognizing that the gentleman speaks with authority on these 
little-understood questions, I should like to have his views on 
this phase of it. 
Mr. JAMES. 


There is no doubt but that the formation of a 
Jugo-Slay nation would do more than any other one thing to ab- 
solutely destroy all dreams of a “ mittel Europa,” as it would 
separate Germany and Austria from their allies, Turkey and 
Bulgaria. As I have often said, we might as well go further and 
drive Turkey out of Europe and cut down the size of Bulgaria. 

If we go ahead with our plans for a Slavie Legion, which I be- 
lieve the War Department now working on, and if we 
send them to the Saloniki front—the logical front to send this 
Slivie Legion—it will be of untold value for the United States 
nnd the allies in starting “a back fire” in Austria and Hungary. 
When slavie Legion get into Austria, though enemy soil, 
they will be in the lands of their friends, many of whom will be 
glad to join in the fight. On account of the late successes in the 
Balkans, if there was a call for volunteers for the Slavic Legion 
now it would create great enthusiasm among the Jugo-Slavs, and 
thousands of them would volunteer at once. I believe that now 
“is the time to strike.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I think that in all justice these 
men, who are fighting for the same glorious cause and for the 
sume rights and principles as we are, ought to be readzitted, 
and I am sure that this bill will be passed by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocrrs]. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS: 
* disability,” insert “did not arise 


is 


this & 


Page 3, line 1, after the word 
from his own misconduct and,” so 
that it will read “or mental defect, shall be readmitted if it is proven 
that the disability did net arise from his own misconduct and was ac- 
quired while the alien was serving in the military forces of the United 
States,” ete. 
Mr. ROGE 


i Mr. Speaker, I am in cordial sympathy with 
the \ 
l 


h underiies this resolution. The question is, 
whether its goes further than is desirable. I have 

with approval the letter of the Secretary of State, which 
le the basis of the committee report. The Secretary’s let- 
dated September 6, says: 


tS. 
vhic 
inguage 


purpos & 


read 
is ma 
te 
you will agree with me that it would work a serious in- 

iens whe will doubtless return to their own country for 


ler the provisions of these conventions if after the 


* they were to be confronted with the provision 
law which would prevent their readmission 
of wounds or other disabilities incurred in 
the common cause. 
the Secretary of State wants to arrange by 
tion for the readmission of otherwise inadmissible 
if they shall have ineurred wounds or other dis- 
he line of service in the common cause. It is an ex- 
‘lief which the Congress of the United States pro- 
legislation to hold out to men who go abroad, who 
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» the I ( te use 
line of ery ( 

In oth 
this legisla 
aliens only 
abilities 
traordinary r 
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fight in foreign armies, and who desire to return to the United 
States in spite of the provisions of our linmigration laws. I be. 
lieve it is a proper relief, but a relief which should be carefully 
safeguarded. ' 

Now, the question comes naturally and inevitably whether we 
shall extend this relief to everybody for every kind of disability 
which he picks up on the other side, or whether we shall limit 
the relief, as the Secretary of State desires, in favor of men who 
have been wounded or who have incurred disabilities in fighting 
for the cause which America has made its own. I submit that 
the Secretary of State is right and that the bill is wrong. And 
it is to overcome what seems to me this very vital defect in the 
bill that I have offered this amendment. 

Suppose an alien goes abroad and fights in the Italian Army 
and contracts venereal disease, or becomes a syphilitic. That 
has no relation to the work of a soldier, nor to the cause for 
which we struggle to-day. Yet this bill as it stands will allow 
that man to come back to America. Let us limit the relief. Let 
uS say, aS My amendment proposes, that he may come back pro- 
vided the disability did not arise from his own misconduct. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have another amendment which I will 
ask unanimous consent to present at this time for consideration 
after the debate is over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will read the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ’ 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocrns: Page 2, line 15, after the word 


“ authorities,” insert “ to return to the United States.” 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, the provision as it stands allows 
the alien to come back to the United States provided he has been 
honorably discharged or provided he has been granted a fur- 
lough. He may have a furlough of 3 days, or 6 days, or 20 
days. He may take the period of his furlough to sneak off to 
the United States in violation of his military obligations. The 
amendment which I have just submitted simply requires that 
the furlough itself shall be the kind of furlough which authorizes 
him to return to the United States. No other furlough should 
give him the relief of this bill. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. He would be a deserter if he got a furlough for 
3 days or 6 days or 20 days and tried to come across. 

Mr. ROGERS. If he got a furlough for 30 days he might 
succeed in getting to the United States in the period of the 
furlough. The purpose of the committee, as T understand from 
conversation with members, is that in case a furlough is given 
to the soldier to enable him to return to the United States for 
special medical treatment, there shall not be any barrier in the 
law. My suggestion is that the law should state in terms that 
the furlough, if it is to avail the alien, shall expressly authorize 
him to return to the United States. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, and also 
a committee amendment, to correct an error in the spelling of 
the word “ Czecho.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the first 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sanat: Pace 
** military,” insert the words “ or naval.” 

Mr. SABATH. And the same amendment, on page 3, line 
after the word “ military,” insert “ or naval.” 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman had also 
typographical amendment. Let him get that out of the way. 

Mr. SABATH. I ask unanimous consent to change the spell- 
ing of the word “ Czecko” by inserting an “h” instead of a 
“k.” That is on line 8 of page 2, the last word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SApatit: 
“<(zecko,” strike out the letter “k”’ 
letter “*h.” 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the modification be made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
asks unanimous consent that 
made. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I would like to offer two amend- 
ments and have them considered as pending. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I want to say a word. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the first 
amendment. 


Without objection, the Clerk 


2, line’ 5, 


after the word 


» 


a 


will report the 


2, line 8, 


insert in lieu 


in the word 
thercoft the 


Page 
and 


The gentleman from Illinois 
the modification indicated be 














The Clerk read follows 
Amendment offered by Mr. STarrorp: Page 3, line 2, after the word 
“or.” insert ** who have enlisted for service with Czecho-Slovak, Polish, 
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or other independent forces attached to the United States Army, or to | 


the army.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocrers: Page 3, line 1, 
* disability.” insert “did not arise from his own misconduct and.” 
EAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 


The question is on agreeing to 


The SI 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Rocers) there were 11 ayes and 34 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 15, after the word 


> 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers: 
* authorities,” insert “to return to the United States.’ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 


he question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
he SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be cngrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
of the resolution, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Srarrorp) there were 50 ayes and no noes, 

So the resolution was passed 

On motion of Mr. Burnett, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the resolution was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. Burnett, Mr. Starrorp, and Mr. Rocers were given leave 
to extend their remarks in the Recorp. 


The question is on the passage 


PROTECTION OF THE TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH SERVICE, 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], chair- 
mun of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, may 
be recognized to call up the bill H. R. 12976 for consideration 
under the general rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Tennessee 
{[Mr. Moon] be recognized to call up a bill, H. R. 12976, from the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads at this time for 
consideration under the general rules of the House. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH. teserving the right to object, is this one of 
the measures for which a rule has been granted by the com- 
mittee and was to be in order following this resolution? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is one of the measures con- 
cerning which the Committee on Rules has reported a resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. WALSH. 
to be considered ? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There was no arrangement in 
the Committee on Rules touching the order. There was an 
agreement made among different Members after the resolution 
had been agreed upon, and it was agreed, I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, that this should be next in order. 
It was agreeable to everybody. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman does not expect to bring up any 
other rule after this is considered to-day? 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, we may bring a rule up. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I could not give the gentleman 
any assurance as to that; I do not know. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there any objection to the 
request? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

Mr. MOON, Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Clerk report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12976) providing for the protection of the users of the 
telephone and telegraph service and the properties and funds belonging 
thereto during Government operation and control. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the first reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
sks unanimous consent to dispense with the first reading of the 
bill. Is there objection? 


And this is the regular order in which it was 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, if there will be no reading of the 
bill, then I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk wil 

The Clerk read as follows: 


RB it enacted, ete., That whoever during the period of governmenta 
operation of the telephone and telegraph systems of the United States 
by the Postmaster General, under the act of Congress approved July 
16, 1918, and the proclamation of the President dated July 22, 1918, 
shall, without authority and without the knowledge and consent of the 
other users thereof, except as may be necessary for operation of tho 





| service, tap any telegraph or telephone line, or willfully interfere with 


after the word | 


the operation of such telephone and telegraph systems or with the trans- 
mission of any telephone or telegraph message, or with the delivery of 
any such message, or whoever being employed i ny 3 

telegraph service shall divulge the con I 
telegraph message to any person not duly authorized or entitled to re- 
ceive the same, shall be fined not exceedin 

more than one year, or both. 








See. 2. That whoever shall steal, purloin, em! ut au- 
thority destroy any money, property, record, } e thing 
whatever of the moneys, goods, chattels, records ty of any 








telephone or te ‘aph system operated by the Pos 
the act of Congress approved July 16, 1918, and 
the President dated July 22, 1918, shall be fined not more than 
or imprisoned not more than five years, or bot! 
Sec. 3. That whoever shall receive, conceal, or aid in concealing, or 
shall have or retain in his possession with intent to convert to his own 
use or gain any money, property, record, voucher, or valual 
whatever of the moneys, goods, chattels, records, or property of any 
telephone or telegraph system operated by the Postmaster Gencral under 
the act of Congress approved July 16, 1918S, and the proclamation of the 
President dated July 22, 1918, which has been embezzled, stolen, or pur- 

















loined by any other person, kno g the same to be embezzled, stolen, 
or purloined, shail be fined not more than $1,000 or imprison l more 
than five years, or both, and such person may be tried either before or 


after the conviction of the principal defendant. 
Sec. 4. That whoever shall forcibly break into 
into, any telephone or telegraph office, or any buildir 
in part as such telephone or telegraph office of any t 
system operated by the Postmaster neral under 











approved July 16, 1918, and the pr r ion o 
July 22, 1918, with intent to commit in such t er 
office or building, or part thereof so used, any larceny or other dep: 
dation, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned pot more than 
five years, or both. 

Sec. 5. That whoever shall assault any person having lawful charge 
control, or custody of any money or property of any telephone or tele- 
graph system operated by the Postmaster General under the act of 
Congress dated July 16, 1918, and the proclamation of the President 
dated July 22, 1918, with intent to rob, steal, or purloin such money or 
property, or any part thereof, or shall rob any such person of such money 
or property, or any part thereof, shall be imprisoned not more than five 


lep! on 


years; and if in the effecting or attempting to effect such ro ry, , 
shall wound such person having custody of the mor or pi y I 
put his life in danger by the use of a dangerous weapon, shall be im- 


} 


prisoned not more th 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, by joint resolution, known as public 
resolution No. 35, approved July 16, 1918, the President of the 
United States was authorized to take possession, assume control, 
and operate all telephone and telegraph and marine cabk 
and radio systems of the United States for the purpose of the 
war and during the period of the war. 
July 22 possession was taken of the telegraph and telephone 
means of communication, and they are now being operated by the 
Government of the United States. f 
the Congress and the President changed the status of the prop- 
erty of the telephone and telegraph companies, the title of the 
property being thereby separated from the right of possession, 
the possession being in the Government and the title remaining 


still in the telephone and telegraph companies. It is the judg- 


ment of the law officers of the Government that under this situ: 
tion there is not sufficient, if indeed there is any, protection 
through Federal authority to the property of the telephone and 
telegraph companies, and this bill has been introduced for the 
purpose of protecting the users of those instrumentalities ond 
also for the protection of the property itself. 
of the bill prevides that which is not provided now in any Fed- 
eral law. It prohibits the tapping of the wires and prohibits 
the making known of any communication that is caught over the 
wires that is not authorized by law. The House will readily 
see the importance of this, particularly as to certain matters, 
that of preventing the publie from securing Government informa- 
tion that comes through these systems of communication not 
only in our own country but from foreign countries. The first 
section of the bill covers questions of that character. The see- 
ond section of the bill—I will not attempt to state numerically 
the sections but what they contain and give the substance of 
the bill—another section provides for a penalty for embezzlement 
of any funds that belong to the companies or to the Government 
and the larceny or purloining of any of the property of the 
Government. Still another section provides for the prevention 
under penalties of any person forcibly entering any building or 
office that is in whole or part used and occupied by telegraph 
and telephone companies for the purpose of the commission 
therein of a felony. 

Still another section provides that when places of that sort 
are entered and an assault is made upon the employee of the 


n 10 years. 


lines 


By his preclamation of 


This action on the part o 


The first section 
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Government that a penalty shall be attached to that offense, 
The bill h been read in full to the Hiouse, and I need not 
xplain in detail the sections or give the exact 


undertal lo ¢ 


language The importance of the passage of a law 
of tl ” altogether apparent to every Member of the 
House, It is true that against the simple crime of larceny or 
embezzicment of postal funds, and so forth, the State law would 
afford : ‘ ire of protection and so would the Federal laws 

© those things within the territory where the Federal Gov- 
ernment exclusive jurisdiction. While that may be true 

» prop in general still it is not desirable that the Fed- 
‘ Government within the States shall have to call upon the 


Siate authorities to protect its property or its employees or its 
It should be done by a Federal statue and not in any 
to doubt. The law officers of the Government are of 
the opinion that it is too serious a question to leave to doubt 
or to State protection. This is about all I think it necessary to 
say in reference to the bill. If any gentleman desires to discuss 
it I will retain the floor and yield him time for that purpose ; 


PtOCVeSLS, 


we se le ft 


if not, I will move the previous question on the passage of the 
} ] 
Wiil, 

Ir, ESCH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mir. M NM; 2% Wait. 


The original act providing for the taking over of 
these lines of communication covered not merely the telegraph 
snd telephones but also the cable companies and wireless? 

I stated that in the beginning. 


Mr. MOON, 
Mr. ESCH. ‘This bill only makes the penalty so far as tele- 


craph and telephone companies are concerned? 
Mr. MOON. Yes. 
Mr, ESCH. Is it a fact that the cable companies and the 


wireless companies are under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of the Navy ? 

Mr. MOON, I think they are. 

Mi. ESCH. That would be the reason why your committee 
did not feel they would have jurisdiction over the matter? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. We deal only with postal matters. 

Mr. ESCH. Does the gentleman know whether there is any 
law now providing similar penalties with reference to the con- 
version of property, or larceny, and so forth, in connection with 
cable and wireless companies? 

Mr. MOON. Ido not know of any. aii 

Mr, STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit? npn 

Mr. MOON. I will. 

Mr. STARFTPORD. Is it not a fact that the wireless systems 
are under the control of the Government to-day? 

Mr, ESCH. They have been for the last two years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And that the Secretary controls these mat- 
ters, and they are being administered by officers and enlisted 
men of the Navy and not by civilians? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; under the Navy Department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And will be subject to the penalties of 
naval regulations? 

Mr. MOON, I want to say this bill is strictly an administra- 
tion measure, amended in some respects by the committee, but 
the material features are those as suggested by the administra- 
tion in a tentative draft of the bill and intended to cover tele- 
graph and telephones under the Post Office Department. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Does not the gentleman think 
that wherever the United States have taken over the administra- 
tion of anything, even if it be the railroads, embezzlement by t=.- 
officers of the United States and interference with them ought 
to be provided for by one law instead of giving the right to the 
postmasters? It is not post-office business which is put in the 
hands of the Postmaster General, but he is only a special agent 
to take care of these telegraph and telephone companies. 

Mr. MOON, That may be true; but our committee deals alone 
with matters provided in this bill. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Does not the gentleman think 
it ought to have gone to the Committee on the Judiciary on the 
question of crime, anyhow, or else have gone to the committee 
that passed this law, the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce? 

Mr. MOON. T did not understand the gentleman. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Is not this an addition to the 

law passed by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
mnerce and enforcing the provision, and should it not have been 
Pople él by tha in? 
MOON, L do not know as to the jurisdiction of the com- 
ible that the bill should have been sent to the 
interstate and Poreign Commerce Conuittee, and possibly to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, but it was not, 


1 


My 


mnittee. It is px 
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Mr. MADDEN. Is intelligence commerce? 

Mr. MOON. Oh, no; intelligence is not commerce; in a juris- 
dictional sense under our rule the Post Office and Post Roads 
Committee has jurisdiction over telegraph and telephones, and 
should propose laws and pass on them in committee under the 
existing facts; but that question can not be made now, of course. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. I will. 

Mr. SIEGEL. In view of the fact that cable messages are 
being received by the telegraph oflices the same as usual, see- 
tion 1, it seems to me, should be amended so as to include cable- 
grams, and not use the words in line 3, page 2, of this bill, “ with 
the delivery of any such message.” In other words, if a mes- 
senger boy was held up while carrying a cablegram and the 
message taken away from him, you could not prosecute him, 
while if he carried a telegram you could. 

Mr. MOON. Yes, possibly. 

Mr. SIEGEL, It seems to me that the words “cable mes- 
sage” should be included. 

Mr. MOON. That is part of the telegram, anyway, when com- 
mitted to telegraph wires. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Use the words “the delivery of any such mes- 
sage” or “transmission of any such message,” leaving out the 
word “ cablegram.” 

Mr. MOON. I take it, as a matter of law, that when you speak 
of telegraph you do not mean merely a message that is sent 
from New York to Washington over the wire, but it might in- 
clude all communications by wire or cable, by radio or any other 
way, so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. SIEGEL. This is what occurs. Whenever the cablegram 
is sent here and delivered to a messenger boy, and the cable- 
gram is taken away from that messenger boy, although in the 
employ of the United States at the present time, there could 
not be any prosecution. 

Mr. MOON. I think “cablegram” and “telegram” would be 
the same so far as that is concerned, if that question should 
arise. jsut I want to suggest to the gentleman that this bill 
has had very close scrutiny by the law oflicers of the Govern- 
ment, and it has been presented here as they desire it to pass. 
Of course, we have a right to make any changes in it we desire 
to make, regardless of their views, but I imagine it is sufficiently 
protected. Every telegraph message is not a cable message, 
but every cable message is also a telegraph message, for the 
reason that it must go onto the wires after it is received from 
the cable, unless it is, possibly, at the point of reception. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Will the gentleman from Tennes- 
see yield for another question? 

Mr. MOON. I will. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. In every criminal case it is neces- 
sary to prove the venue; it is necessary to prove that the court 
trying it has territorial jurisdiction over the offense committed. 
Now, this first section of this act forbids and punishes not only 
the tapping of wires but leakage, and the giving out of inforina- 
tion obtained through them, Ought not there to be in view 
of the difficulties in proving the venue in criminal prosecutions 
a section in this bill providing that in view of the difficulty of 
making that proof, providing that any Federal court of general 
jurisdiction in any district through which the Telegraph sys- 
tem was operative might have jurisdiction of the prosecution 
of the offense? 

Mr. MOON. No. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. It might be almost impossible to 
prove that the leakage incurred in any particular Federal dis- 
trict, and I believe the act ought to be made enforceable, and it 
is not enforceable as to leakage unless you have some such pro- 
vision in it. It is not an uncommon provision in criminal law. 

Mr. MOON. I think the venue in any criminal case ought to 
be at the place of the commission of the crime. While the Gov- 
ernment’s rights must be respected, the rights of a citizen must 
also be respected, It would not be just to a citizen of the United 
States to try him a thousand miles from his home or residence; 
to try him in not one but in every jurisdiction, if necessary, 
under the Federal indictment. The Federal indictment might 
lay a general dragnet in that way. It might indict a man ina 
dozen places for the same offense, and he could be tried in any 
of them. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. He could only be tried in one. 

Mr. MOON. No. He could be tried, for instance, in tho 
southern district of New York, and if it turned out that the 
offense was committed in Pennsylvania, you could get him down 
there; and you could indict him in Pennsylvania and In New 
York and in Washington and anywhere; and while you could 
convict him only in one place, you could put him to the incon- 
venience of undergoing trial in a number of places. I think 
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the proper thing would be for the Government not to lay drag- 
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Mr. MOON. The gentleman can not be serious 
When you say “ Postmaster General ” 


about that. 


you do not mean Mr. But 





| leson personally. 


thet aman could be tried by a jury of his peers. 
Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Let me suggest that a leakage | 
might occur between Baltimore and Richmond, Va., and—— 


} 


Mr. MOON. 
is and punish it. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. It will practically make the act 
unenforceable unless you make some such provision. 

Mr. MOON. I do not think so, and the law officers of the Gov- 
ernment do not think so. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if no gentleman desires to occupy time I 
will move—— 

ir. WALSH. Mr. 
or two questions? 

Mr. MOON. If I can. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the gentleman can. It may be due to a 
misunderstanding of his statement that I am asking the ques- 
tion. Do I understand the chairman of the committee to say 
that the law officers deemed the passage of this or a similar law 








Speaker, would the gentleman answer one 


necessary in order to properly operate the telegraph and tele- | 


phone service? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 
Post Office Department was before the committee and was 
heard on the bill, and he regarded it as absolutely imperative 
that it should be enacted. 

Mr. WALSH. So that if there is any interference with Gov- 
ernment business going over the telegraph wire relating to the 
war, without this law the parties guilty could not be punished? 

Mr. MOON. No; not under that first section, if at all. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not agree with the gentleman. But I 
want to ask the gentleman another question. I notice for tap- 
ping a telegraph wire or willfully interfering with the operation 
of a telephone or telegraph by anybody they are liable to a fine 
not exceeding $1,000 and imprisonment for not more than one 
year. 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Whereas if they reeeive or conceal or retain 
in their possession any preperty or valuable thing in connection 
with the telegraph system or telephone system they can be 
punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 and imprisonment 
for not more than five years. Why is that discrepancy between 
the punishments there? 

Mr. MOON. I suppose it is because one offense involves a 
greater degree of moral turpituce than the other. 

Mr. WALSH. Then why should not the monetary punishment 
be increased as well? The fine in each ease is the same. 

Mr. MOON. Those questions of fixing punishment are largely 
arbitrary. There is no rule by which you can determine that 
sort of a question. That is the judgment of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman will agree that this is a criminal 
law? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. That is what it is. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I am inclined to agree with the gentleman 
that the committee jurisdiction rests with the Committee on the 
Judiciary. It may be too late to raise that question now. 

Mr. MOON. It is too late to raise that question now. 

Mr. WALSH. I did want to ask the gentleman one further 
question, and that is why the language is continually used in 
this act “of any telephone or telegraph system operated by the 
Postmaster General ”? 

Mr. MOON. It is because the Postmaster General is the man 
who operates them for the Government. 

Mr. WALSH. The Postmaster General is the man who op- 
erates them? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. The power was conferred upon the Presi- 
dent, of course, to assume the control and. operation of these 
instrumentalities; but, of course, the President is expected to 
operate them through an agent, and he conferred that pewer on 
the Postmaster General. 

Mr, WALSH. Now, then, in that case, if the transfer of juris- 
diction over these telegraphs and telephones were made from the 
Postmaster General to somebody else—— 

Mr. MOON, It is Government operation by the Postmaster 
Cx neral. 


Mr. WALSH. Well, suppose the President should take it out 


( 
body else’s control. Would this law operate? 

Mr, MOON. I do not know whether it would or not, but T 
think it would. I do not think there is any danger of his taking 
it out of the hands of the Postmaster General during the life of 
this administration. 

Mr. WALSH. We can not tell what might happen. If any- 
thing should happen to the distinguished Postmaster General— 
Which I trust will not—— 


Then let the Government find out where the leak- | 


The Solicitor of the Government for the | 


the hands of the Postmaster General and place it in some- | 


Mr. MADDEN, 
General, 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 
subject. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOON. The words “ Postmaster General” do not mean 
the incumbent in that office at this time. That is a continuing 


We might have Mr. Moon made Postmaster 


Then we would not need any law on the 


| office under the law, and whoever occupies it would be Post- 


| statute, 





| 





master General. 

Mr. WALSH. It might be transferred to somebody else. 

Mr. MOON. Congress might repeal the whole thing. 
while it stands it is all right. 

Mr. SNOOK, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. SNOOK. Referring to section 2 of the bill, as I take it 
this bill provides for punishment of larceny of any of the prop- 
erty. 

Mr. MOON. 
embezzling, or 
property. 

Mr. SNOOK. The various States have laws providing for the 
punishment of larceny. What effect will that have the 
laws enforced in the different States? 

Mr. MOON. None whatever. The State’s jurisdiction is nof 
impaired in the least by this. There are two sovereignties to 
which the offender against the law may answer. He may be 
indicted under a State law for stealing and be punished, and he 
also might be indicted under the Federal law and be punished, 
and he might get two punishments. 

Mr. SNOOK. But if he is indicted under the Federal law, that 
would supersede the State law. 

Mr. MOON. No, I think not; the State could punish him 
it wanted to. Larceny is an infraction not only of the State 
law but under the Federal law. 

Mr. SNOOK. Suppose a man was indicted by a Federal grand 
jury and also by a State grand jury in the county; if there was 
a clash of authority, would the Federal authority prevail? 

Mr. MOON. The general practice between the State and 
Federal courts is that where both have jurisdiction, for the court 
that first takes jurisdiction to punish, and then the further 
practice has been that where a man once convicted and punished 
is convicted by the other jurisdiction punishment is not In- 
ficted, or merely nominal punishment. So as a matter of 
judicial operation a man is seldom punished twice for the same 
offense, although he offends against two jurisdictions or two 
sovereignties and can be punished by both. This would not inter- 
fere with the State authority. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I want to call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the latter part of the first section, line 4, page 2 


whoever being employed in any such telephone or telegraph ser 


But 


Yes; it provides against stealing, purloining, or 
without authority destroying any money or 


upon 


vice shall 


divulge the contents of any such telephone or telegraph message to any 
person not duly authorized or entitled to receive the same, shall be 
tined— 

And so forth. I want to call attention to the fact that this 
language does not require a bad intent necessarily. The dis- 


closing of the message may be accidental or negligent 
For illustration, take a telegraph messuge bei 
wrong place, misdelivered; there would be a v 
Then, I want to call attention to the 
the practice now to deliver telegraph messages by telephoning 
them, For illustration, a message is received at a station where 
the addressee has a telephone. The employee usually telephones 


merely. 





fact that it is 
; 


the telegraph message to the addressee. It might be given to an 
unauthorized servant or it might be overheard by a third per- 


son. This would make the employee guilty of a crime with 
heavy penalties. 

Mr. MOON, that would be 
considered; and I think it other language 
in the section necessary to the operation of the service. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. There is no provision for bad intent 


no erimi ial inte 


If there was 


would he covered by 


| mentioned in this language. 


Mr. MOON. There never was a criminal statute thet could 
be enforced unless it had embodied in it the ; i i 
intent to be proven before conviction. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. If an employee discloses a telegraph 


message accidentally, it would be a violation of the law 





Mr. MOON. Not if he referred to it where reference was 
necessary and proper in the service; there would be no criminal 
intent. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It is a serious matter, I want to say to 
the gentleman, to make a felony attach to the mere divulging 
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of a telegram or a telephone message when the disclosure in- 
jures nobody and which may be done without any particularly 
bad intent. 

Mr. MOON. So far as the penalty is concerned, it is like all 
other penalties attached to the Federal statutes—it is within 
the discretion of the court under the law, The court can fine 
2 man one cent or imprison him one minute if he thinks that is 
the proper punishment for that sort of an offense under this bill. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Surely the gentleman does not think 
we ought to leave that to the pleasure of the court. 

Mr. MOON. If the gentleman wants to know my opinion 
about mutters of that sort, I will say that I think no judge, 
State or Federal, ought to have the power under any circum- 
stances to inflict punishment of any kind. That ought to be 
done by the jury, and the jury alone, as is the law in a number 
of States, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But 
judge such power in this case. 

Mr. MOON. We can not change this bill and reform the judi- 
cial sysiem et the suggestion of anybody who may make a mere 
hypercritical criticism of the bill. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. That is true; but it is incumbent on us 
to protect citizens from severe punishment for trifling offenses, 

Mr. MOON, It may be done every day; we are not attempt- 
ing to cure that situation in this bill. Mr. Speaker, I now move 
the previous question. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman withhold that? 
gentleman object to making the penalties uniform? 

Mr. MOON. No. The penalties are fixed as the department 
desires them, and I do not think there ought to be any change. 

Mr. WALSH. In other words, the department’s word has 
preference over the wishes of the majority of the House? 

Mr. MOON. No; if the majority wishes to change them it can 


the gentleman would give the 


Would the 


dao SO. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is not willing to yield for an 
amendment. 

Mr. MOON. I do not want to lose the floor and lose the 


right to call for the previous question. If by unanimous consent 
it is agreed that your amendment shall be voted on, and then 
the previous question be considered as ordered, I have no objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the gentleman speak louder. 

Mr. MOON, TI said that I had the floor and I would not yield 
it for an amendment unless it was unanimously agreed that the 
amendment should be voted on without debate and the previous 
question then ordered. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman wants to do all the debating on 
the measure. 

Mr. MOON. If the gentleman wants time I will not say a 
word and let him take it. 

Mr. WALSH. I believe the gentleman from Wyoming has an 
amendment he would like to offer. 

Mr. MONDELL. I would like to discuss one or two features 
of the bill. 

Mr. MOON. I will yield to the gentleman time. I said in the 
beginning that if any gentleman wanted time I would be glad 
to yield to him, that I did not want to discuss the bill five min- 
utes myself, but I want to keep the floor. I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman 
if he has seriously considered the possible effect of his legisla- 
tion which seems to make it a felony to listen in on a telephone 
line? I am afraid that in some of the country districts—possibly 
not in the district of my friend, but in many country districts— 
if that law is enforced, a large part of the population will be in 
jail. 

Mr. MOON. Ido not know whether it will or not; perhaps it 
ought to be in some places, 


The Chair would like to have 


Mr. MONDELL. I weuld not say that of the gentleman’s 
district. 
Mr. MOON, And I would not say it of the district of the 


gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. But listening in on the phone line is the 
regular rural evening occupation in some localities, I am told. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman’s argument is that injustice 
might be done; but the courts, I am sure, would take care of 
each case according to the circumstances surrounding it. We 
could not legislate against real crime along the line the gentle- 
nan suggests, 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, I have no disposition to have the bill 
amended so as in uny way to prevent the punishment of a crime. 
T simply made that suggestion to the gentleman as one of the 


possibilities of the legislation. Perhaps in those cases the courts 
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would recognize the established custom and hold that listening 
to conversations did not come within the purview of the law. 

Mr. MOON. Is that in Wyoming—is that the established cus- 
tom in Wyoming? 

Mr. MONDELL. It is, I am told, in some States. I will not 
say it is in Wyoming. I have not been able to understand just 
why the words “by the Postmaster General” and the words 
“and the proclamation of the President dated July 22, 1918,” 
were inserted in this bill in various sections. It seems to me it 
adds nothing to the bill. 

Mr. MOON. That is for proper identification. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, it seems to me it adds nothing to the 
legislation. There is sufficient identification of the law under 
which we are operating the lines without that language. 

Mr. MADDEN. It adds words. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; it adds words and provides additional 
facts that must be established before a conviction can be had. 

Mr. MOON. It does not add any additional fact. 

Mr. MONDELL. The insertion of the language I have re- 
ferred to necessitates the establishment before conviction of the 
fact that the line is being operated by and under the Postmaster 
General and that it is being operated under the proclamation of 
the President. Why burden the courts with that sort of thing? 
It adds nothing to the legislation. If the bill read in the first sec- 
tion, for instance— 

That whoever during the period of Government operation of the tele- 
phone and telegraph systems of the United States under the act of Con- 
gress approved July 16, 1918, shall— 

And so forth, it would be clear, definite, and brief. 

Mr. MOON. I want to say to the gentleman from Wyoming 
that at best his criticism is only as to tautology in the bill, it is 
not a legal criticism of it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think it is rather more than tautology. 

Mr. MOON. I do not know; I do not assume what a Federal 
court would hold about anything, but I should think they would 
take judicial knowledge of this staute which permits the Presi- 
dent of the United States to operate these instrumentalities and 
also judicial knowledge of the proclamation that took them over 
in pursuance of the statute and would not have to prove that as 
a fact. 

Mr. MONDELL. I assume there may be some other and addi- 
tional proclamation relative to the management and control of 
these lines. What will happen then? 

Mr. MOON. Oh, the gentleman is supposing something. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am not assuming that the President will 
operate the lines under any other management than that of the 
Postmaster General, but he may. It does seem to me it is not 
wise in the enactment of a law to insert language which adds 
nothing to the legislation and might by a shift of administration 
render the legislation void. 

Mr. MOON. Well, it takes nothing from it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, it has this effect: 

Mr. MOON. I said before, all the criticism the gentleman 
had is as to the repetition of the words in each section, 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, a little more than that I take it. 

Mr. MOON. Each one of these sections is a separate law to 





itself; each one pronounces different penalties for different 
offenses. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand. 

Mr. MOON. And if it is ne¢essary in one it is not improper 
in all. 


Mr. MONDELL. But it is not necessary in any. 

Mr, MOON. I think it is. 

Mr. MONDELL. In bringing an indictment under this act 
as it now reads and in securing a conviction it would be neces- 
sary to show that these telegraph and telephone lines, in addi- 
tion to being operated under the law referred to, are being oper- 
ated by the Postmaster General and under the proclamation of 
the President. It would be necessary to prove those facts. 
What good reason is there for creating such a situation? 

Mr. MOON. It is not necessary to prove them at all; if so, it 
is easy to do. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think it would be necessary and it might be 
overlooked in bringing and proving a case. 

Mr. MOON. No; I think not. 

Mr, MONDELL. As a layman I would not presume to differ 
from so good a lawyer as my friend from Tennessee. 

Mr. MOON. I do not claim to be any better lawyer than a 
good many laymen. I give my judgment for whatever it is 
worth. There is no use of our discussing the question that it 
is a mere repetition and tautology. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman would allow an amendment 


to be offered striking out the language I have referred to 
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wherever it occurs in the bill, we could soon test the view of 
the House. 

Mr. MOON. I will not agree to that; it is not necessary. 

Mr. MONDELL. The House would be inclined to have it 
stricken out, in my opinion. Is the gentleman willing to put 
it to the acid test? 

Mr, MOON. What does the gentleman call the acid test? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is the usual term nowadays in regard 
to tests. I want an opportunity to test the opinion of the House. 
Evidently the gentleman does not want to test it. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The gentleman has 20 minutes. 

Mr. MOON. I will yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hupp.Leston]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, very properly we view 
with apprehension and aversion the creation of new crimes. 
We are creating many new crimes in these times, and wherever 
it is necessary to create them in order to protect the Government 
or in carrying on the war I am sure we are all willing to do it, 
although we do it reluctantly. Yet the creation of a new 
crime which has no relation to the carrying on of the war and no 
relation to the business in hand particularly, which will merely 
tend to correct an evil which has always existed, which would 
exist to an equal extent in time of peace as it does now, it seems 
to me should be carefully considered. We propose by section 1 
of this bill to make it a crime to divulge the contents of a tele- 
gram or telephone message by any employee of the Government. 
Heretofore such messages might be divulged without the act 
being punished as a crime. If the offense denounced had any- 
thing to do with protecting Government business, or would in 
any way tend to impair the operation of the telephone and tele- 
graph systems, much could be said in favor of the provision, but 
it is not aimed at Government business, nor is it aimed at the 
guarding of Government secrets; it is designed for the protec- 
tion of private secrets, social and business secrets, confidential 
matters between private parties, and other things of that kind. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will. 

Mr, STEVENSON. Is it not provided in the law that a man 
who opens a letter in transmission through the mails and reads 
business secrets of anybody is guilty of an offense, and is not 
this just the same thing? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. That depends upon the circumstances. 
Not in every case where you open a letter without the adressee’s 
consent is a crime committed. Reading or disclosing the con- 
tents of a letter is never a crime. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I mean while it is in the custody of the 
United States. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman is diverting me from the 
particular thing in hand, and that is the disclosing of telegraph 
or telephone messages, which are entirely different things from 
letters. 

Heretofore such things might be divulged without punishment. 
Hereafter, if this bill becomes a law, they can not be divulged 
without punishment. On the contrary, the punishment will be 
extremely severe. That is the matter we have confronting us. 
When we are passing a law like this we ought to be absolutely 
sure of what we are doing and what the provisions of the law 
mean. No such law should be passed unless it provides that 
there must be a wicked intent, a malevolent intent, in the dis- 
closure. 

Mr. MOON. If the gentleman will permit, suppose a telegram 
is sent to him which is of the utmost importance, containing 
business secrets, either by a telephone or telegraph, and the per- 
son having charge of it deliberately turns that message without 
nuthority or divulges its contents to some person else other 
than you have authorized to receive it, ought he not to be pun- 
ished for that sort of thing? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes; but the offense, it must be ad- 
mitted, is more or less of a trifling nature, so far as its criminal 
aspect is concerned, and a year in jail and $1,000 fine does not 
fit the offense. The gentleman has stated a very extreme case. 
Criminal statutes are not framed, if they have any foundation 
in reason or philosophy, to meet only the most extreme cases. 
They are designed to apply to the usual case. On the other hand, 
let us suppose another case, in which a social message of the 
most trifling moment was divulged. For illustration, suppose 
a telephone operator, a young lady, should overhear a conversa- 
tion between a young man and a young lady, in which he invited 


her to the theater or asked leave to call, and the telephone | 
operator should disclose it, does the gentleman think that for | 


merely disclosing that kind of message she should go to jail and 
Pay a heavy fine? 

Mr. MOON. ‘There is no grand jury that would indict in a 
case of that sort. 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman is a lawyer, and he 


| renlizes we ought never to throw a citizen on the mercy of a 


grand jury. Congress has the duty of passing the laws, and we 
should not delegate our functiens to judges and grand juries. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentieman from 
Alabama has expired. . 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I would like some more time. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman has had sufficient time. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am going to vote against the bill as it 
now stands. 

Mr. MOON. I do not care if you do. 

I want to say in this connection that the gentleman knows, 
if he has looked into this measure, that it is impossible for us 
to say on the face of the section that we do not want communi- 
cations sent by telegraph or telephone to the Government of the 
United States or to its officers anywhere, and that are looking 
for the protection of the Federal Government, communicated or 
repeated for the benefit of the German Empire. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. If that is the only purpose of this pro- 
vision of the bill, it should be amended so as to clearly make 
such an act a crime and so as not to make criminal!s out of those 
who may innocently divulge a message of no importance what- 
ever. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield me a half minute? 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

‘The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
was read a third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is, Shall the bill 
pass? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, on that I ask for a division. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 37, noes 4. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Moon, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EMERGENCY WATER-POWER LEGISLATION. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
to-morrow morning, after the reading and approval of the Jour- 
nal, the bill H. R. 12776 be taken up for consideration, and there 
shall be not to exceed four hours of general debate. At the 
conclusion of such general debate the bill shall be considered for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. After the bill shall have 
been perfected in the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union the same shall be reported to the House 
with such recommendation as the committee may make, where- 
upon the previous question shall be considered as ordered 
upon the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Stucs] asks unanimous consent that on to-morrow morning, 
after the reading of the Journal, the bill H. R. 12776 shall 
be taken up for consideration ; that there shall be not to exceed 
four hours of general debate on the bill, after which it shall be 
taken up under the five-minute rule in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and after it is perfected 
the committee shall rise and report the bill back to the House, 
and that the previous question shall be considered on the bill 
and all amendments thereto to final passage without any inter- 
vening motion except the motion to recommit. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what does the gentleman mean by four hours of debate on the 
bill? 

Mr. SIMS. Not exceeding four hours 

Mr. MONDELL. He does not mean that it is to be confined 
to the subject matter of the bill? 

Mr. SIMS. I was going to say that I have just read the rule 
that has been reported, and I do not understand that the rule, 
if adopted without amendment, would confine it to the subject 
matter of the bill. But I do hope that such may be the case 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, what is the pur- 
pose of the gentleman from Tennessee? 
| Mr. SIMS. The only reason I am doing this is to save time 
so that we can use on general debate the time that we would 
| use in discussing and passing the rule. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is understood that the debate is not 
necessarily confined to the bill? 
| Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I want to say now, in order to 
| stop this coming before the Committee on Rules and taking its 
| time for two hours in considering bills of this kind, that I 
1 object. 
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Mr, POU. Mr. S| 
Kules I offer the 


f 
AKER 
3 ‘ a 


“uker, by direction of the Committee on | 


ollowing privileged resolution. 
" 


The SPI ER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina off the following privileged resolution, which the 
Clerk will report 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 
quorum, 

Mr. SIMS. Let the rule be reported. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Min- 
nesota withdraw his point of no quorum? 

Mr. ANDERSON, I will not withdraw it. I do not think we 
should consider a bill of this importance at this stage of the 
evening, 





Mr. POU. 
sider the rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
present. 

Mr. GARRETT 
the House. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 26, noes 23. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Task for tellers, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, <A call of the House is ordered. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Minnesota 
was on his feet demanding tellers before the Chair had com- 
pleted his announcement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has no kind of ob- 
jection to ordering tellers. He thinks the gentleman from Min- 
nesota is too late. Still the Chair will order tellers. The gentle- 
min from Minnesota and the gentleman from—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I submit to the Chair that it is 
too late when the roll call has begun. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is no cause for contro- 
versy about that. As many as desire tellers will rise and stand 
until they are counted. [After counting.] Twenty-two gentle- 
men have arisen—a sufficient number. The gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] and the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr Pou] will take their places as tellers. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the Chair appoint Mr. 
GARRETT of Tennessee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GArRREtT] will please 
take their places as tellers. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, we are in the 
House, and one-fifth of a quorum of the House is needed. I re- 
specifully appeal to the Chair ihat 22 is not a sufficient number 
in the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair was a little bit in 
error. We are not in the Committee of the Whole. We are in 
the House. There were only 22. It takes one-fifth. 

Mr. MADDEN. It takes one-fifth of those present. 

Mr. WALSH. The other side, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will call the atten- 
tion of the House to the rule in reference to ordering tellers. It 
provides: 

The House shall divide; those in the affirmative of the question shall 
first rise from their seats and then those in the negative; if he still 


doubts, or a count is required by at least one-fifth of a quorum, he shall 
name one from each side of the question to tell the Members in the 


We do not propose to consider the bill but to con- 
Evidently there is no quorum 
Mr. 


of Tennessee. Speaker, I move a call of 


affirmative and negative, which, being reported, he shall rise and state 


the decision. 
At the present time the Chair is informed that a quorum is 216, 


A fifth of that would be 44. Only 22 having risen, tellers are re- 


fused. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 


Mr. STAFFORD. 
adjourn. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
moves that the House do now adjourn. The question is on agree- 
ing to that motion. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 22, noes 25. 

So the motion was rejected. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House declines to adjourn. | 
The Clerk will call the roll. This is just a call of the House. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the fellowing Members failed 
10 answer to the ir names: 
Anthony Austin Barnhart Borland 
Ash ok Baer Bell Bowers 
Aswell Barkley Bland, Va. Britten 





srowne 
Browning 
Brumbaugh 
Butler 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Caldwell 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cannon 
Cantrill 
Caraway 
Carew 


| Carter, Mass. 


Carter, Okla, 
Cary 

Church 
Clark, Fla. 
Classon 
Coady 
Connally, Tex, 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, W. Va. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Copley 
Costello 
Crago 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Crosser 
Currie, Mich. 
Curry, Cal. 
Dale, N. Y. 
Dale, Vt. 
Darrow 
Davis 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dent 

Dewalt 
Dickinson 
Dies 

Dill 
Dominick 
Dooling 
Doremus 
Doughton 
Drane 
Drukker 
Dyer 

Eagle 

Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Elston 
Emerson 
Estopinal 
Fairchild, B. L. 
Fairchild, G. W, 


Mr, POU. 
journ. 
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Ferris 

Fields 

Vlood 

Flynn 
Fordney 

Foss 

Francis 
Iuller, Mass. 
Gallivan 
Gard 

Gillett 

Glass 
Godwin, N. C, 
Good 

Goodall 
Gordon 
Gould 
Graham, Ill. 
Graham, Pa. 
Gray, N. J. 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Gregg 

Griest 

Griffin 
Hamill 
Hamilton, N. Y, 
Harrison, Miss. 
Hayden 
Hayes 
Heaton 
Heintz 
Helvering 
Hicks 
Holland 
Hollingsworth 
Tlood 
Howard 
Humphreys 
Husted 
Hutchinson 
Jacoway 
Johnson, Ky. 


Johnson, S. Dak. 


Johnson, Wash. 
Jones 

Kahn 

Kelley, Mich. 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kettner 

Key, Ohio 
Kiess, Pa. 
Kitchin 

La Follette 
LaGuardia 
Langley 


SEPTEMBER 





Len, Cal, 
Lehibach 
Lever 
Linthicum 
Little 


Littlepage 
London 
Longworth 
Lufkin 
Lundeen 
Lunn 
McClintic 
McCormick 
McKinley 


McLaughlin, Mich, 


McLaughlin, Pa. 
McLemore 
Maher 
Mann 
Mason 

Mays 
Meeker 
Merritt 
Miller, Minn, 
Montague 
Moore, Pa. 
Mott 

Mudd 

Neely 
Nelson 
Nichols, Mich. 
Oldfield 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Olney 
O’Shannessy 
Padgett 
Paige 

Park 

Peters 
Phelan 
Platt 

Polk 

Porter 
Powers 
Pratt 

Price 
Purnell 
Rainey, H. T. 
Ramsey 
Randall 
Rankin 
Reavis 
Riordan 
Robbins 
Robinson 
Rose 


ADJOURN MENT. 





OF 


ial > 





Rouse 

Rowe 
Rowland 
Russell 
Sanders, La. 
Sanford 
Saunders, Va, 
Scott, lowa 
Scott, Pa. 
Scully 
Shackleford 
Shallenberge 
Sherley 
Sherwood 
Shouse 
Slemp 

Small 
Smith, Mich, 
Smith, Tf. I’. 
Snyder 
Steele 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss, 
Sterling, Ill. 
Sterling, Pa, 
Stiness 
Sullivan 
Sweet 

Swift 
Switzer 
Tague 
Talbott 
Taylor, Colo, 
Templeton 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Van Dyke 
Venable 
Vinson 
Walton 
Ward 
Weaver 
Welling 
White, Me. 
White, Ohio 
Wilson, Ill, 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winslow 
Woodyard 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Sims) there were 180 ayes and 10 noes. 


Mr. HASTINGS. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
demands tellers. 
will stand until counted. 


are refused. 


Mr. Speaker, I call for tellers. 


The gentleman from Oklahoma 
All those in favor of taking the vote by tellers 


Not a sufficient number, and tellers 


Accordingly (at 5 o’elock and 15 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, September 26, 1918, at 


12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


ETC, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of apprupriation for an addi- 
tional clerical force in the office of the Auditor for the Navy 
Department for the remainder of the current fiscal year (H. Doc. 


No. 1298) ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting estimates of appropriations for rent of buildings for 
Government officials East St. Louis, Ill.; Evansville, Ind.; Har- 


risburg, 


2a.; Huntington, W. Va.; and Newport, R. I. (H. Doc. 
No. 1299) ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting estimate of appropriation for repair of Auditors’ Build- 
ing, formerly Bureau of Engraving and Printing (H. Doc. No. 
1300) ; to the Committee on Appropriations. . 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting estimate of appropriation for the construction of a two- 
story vault in the north court of the Treasury Building (H. Doe 


No. 1301) ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


5. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a draft of a bill to provide for the reimbursement of 


civilians for the seizure of arms and ammunition by 


United 


States troops during the labor troubles in Colorado during 1914 
(H. Doc, No. 1802) ; to the Committee on Claims, 








1918 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. | 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12998) to 
amend section 8528 of the Revised Statutes, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by°a report (No. 811), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STEELE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12801) to amend section 1 of 
Title VII of the act entitled “An act to punish acts of interfer- 
ence with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign 
commerce of the United States, to punish espionage, and better 
to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 15, 1917, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 813), which said bili 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. 13003) to prevent the wearing 
of ribbon, badge of membership, or button signifying member- 
ship of the United Spanish War Veterans by those not entitled 
to same in the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 18004) extending the time for 
commencing construction of bridge and for maintenance of pon- 
toon and pile bridge by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Co. across the Missouri River at or near Chamberlain, S. 


Dak., and providing additional requirements for bridge to be 
constructed; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


By Mr. 
consideration of 


FOSTER: 
H. 


Resolution (H. Res. 43! 
R. 12404; to the Committee on 


9) providing for the 
Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as enact 
By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 13005) granting a pension to 


I'red E. Savage; to the Committee on Per nsions. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. 13006) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Tillie Wester; to the Committee 


on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follow ~ 
By Mr. CRAGO: Resolutions adopted at a mass meeting of 
the Lithuanian people of Philadelphia pledging loyalty and 
support to the United States in this war for justice; to the Com- 
= on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Letter of William C. Tenjost, 
president of the Retail Liquor Dealers’ Association of the State 
of New York, protesting against the passage of the prohibition 
bills before Congress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. OSBORNE: Petitions of Charles A. Carroll and other 
citizens and of Samuel Lindenbaum and other citizens, all of 
Los Angeles, Cal., in favor of the bill (H. R. 5531) to provide 
2 pharmaceutical corps for the United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

SENATE. 
Tuurspay, September 26, 1918. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, September 24, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, 
quorum. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 

The Secretary called the 
ywered to their names: 
Ashurst 
Laird 
Bankhead 
Beckham 


I suggest the absence of a 


The Secretary will eall the roll. 
roll, and the following Senators an- 


Hale 
Harding 
Hardwick 
Henderson 


Fernald 
Fletcher 
Irance 
Frelinghuysen 


Chamberlain 
Colt 
Culberson 
Cummins 


Senet Curtis Gerry Johnson, S. Dak. 
Borah Dillingham Goff Jones, N. Mex. 
Brandegee Drew Gronna Jones, Wash 
Calder lall Guion Kellogg 
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Kendrick Nelson Robinson Trammell 
Kenyon New Si: yur} Underwood 
| King Norris Shafroth Val dama 
Kirby Nugent Sheppard Wadsworth 
Knox Overman Sherman Wal: ‘h 
Lenroot Owen Shields Warren 
Lewis e Page Simmons Watson 
Lodge Penrose Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
|} McCumber Phelan Smith, Md. Wilfley 

McKellar Pittman Smith, Mich. Williams 
McNary Poindexter Smith, 8. C. Wolce 
lartin, Ky. Pomerene Smoot 
Martin, Va. Ransdell Sterlin 
Myers Reed Thompson 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. TowNseNpD] on important 
business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 
A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 


its Chief Clerk, announced that the House agrees to the report 
of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the ball CH. R. 
11259) to provide further for the national security : 
by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and con- 


trolling the distribution of those ores, metals, and minerals 
which have formerly been largely imported, or of which there 
is or may be an inadequate supply. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 13 to the bill (H. R. 119-45) 
to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out, during the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled 
* An act to provide further for the national security and defense 
by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of 
agricultural products,” disagrees to the residue of the amend- 
ments of the Senate, agrees to the conference asked for by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, anil 
had appointed Mr. LEvEr, Mr. Lee of Georgia, Mr. CANbDLER of 
Mississippi, Mr. HAuGeN, and Mr. McLAuGHtitIn of Michigan 
managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 152) to fix the compensation of certain employees of 
the United States, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 


upon signed by the Vice President: 

4194. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 4543. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

S. 4722. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

SUPPLY OF MINERAL OILS 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, there are two 
table which have come in from the Director of the Bureau 
Mines in response to requests for information concerning the 
production of oil. One request was made by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WAIsH] and the other by myself. I thought they 
had been ordered printed, and I ask now that they be printed 
and lie on the table. 


(Ss. DOC, NO, 


2S0). 
the 
of 


reports on 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
INTRACOASTAL CANALS (S. DOC. NO. 279). 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, there is a report on the 

desk of the Vice President, made by the Secretary of Commerce, 


in answer to a resolution which I introduced regarding the acqui- 
sition by the Government of certain canals. I k that the 
report may be printed. I understand that there are certain 
illustrations in it, which under the rule will cause the matter 
to be referred to the Committee on Printing. I am not sure 
that that is correct. The report should undoubtedly be printed. 
I do not see the chairman of the Committee on Printing present. 


as 


Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I was going to 
ask the unanimous consent of the Senate that the illustrations 
be printed with the report. I will do so now if the Senator has 
no objection. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I am very anxious that the report, whic! 
is a very important one, shall be printed, and I unanimous 
consent that it be printed, together with the illustrations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 


hears none, and it is so ordered. 











I ITTIONS AND MEMORIALS, 
! BORAH i I sj nt, \ t is the order of business? 
Vik I’! IDENT. There no ord of business, 
| > recs 

Mr. BORAH. Out of order, and by unanimous consent, I ask 
leave to submit « in petitions upon the suffrage amendment. 

| VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be received and 
nt 

BORAT! presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ashton, 
\ l Idaho Falls, Almira, Gray, Lund, Wayan, Poca- 
tello, j s, Lewiston, Blackfoot, Mackay, Shoshone, and 
Bo State of Idaho, praying for the submission of 
a ls | suffrage amendment to the legislatures of the several 
States, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented a memorial of the Anti-Suffrage 
Party of New York, and a memorial of the Women Voters’ Anti- 
; age Party of New York City, N. Y., remonstrating against 
the adoption of the proposed suffrage amendment to the Consti- 
tution, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Palm Beach County; of the Florida Equal Suffrage Association 
of Fort Lauderdale: of sundry citizens of Pensacola, Miami, 
Tallahassee, Orange Park, Summer School, Orlando, Palmetto, 
and Jacksonville, all in the State of Florida, and the petition 


of Catharine Waugh McCulloch, of Chicago, l., praying for the 
issi "a Federal suffrage amendment to the legislatures 
of the several St which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He a presented memorials of the Anti-Suffrage Party 
New York City and of sundry citizens of New Haven, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn.; Jaffrey, N. H.; Westfield, N. J.; Canton, N. Y. 
New York City, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, remonstrating against the adoption of the pro- 
posed suffrage amendment to the Constitution, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GERRY. I ask unanimous consent to have tl 
which T send to the desk inserted in the Rrecorp 





utes, 
0 


nlso 


f 
, 
’ 


There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1., September 23, L918, 
Ii Peter G. GERRY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
I owing solution unanimously adopted by the Democratic Party 
an nvention assembled at Providence the 23d day of September, 1918: 
Urge upon the Senate of the United States the immediate passage 
of the Federal amendment for woman suffrage and recommend that the 
Senators from this State support said amendment, and further ask that 
tI resoluti forwarded to Washington to be read into the Con- 
[ONAL ReEcorp,” 
JOHN I, DEVLIN, 
Chairman of Coanvention, 
PATRICK S. QUINN, 
Democratic National Committceman. 
JOsEru CUNNINGHAM, 
Secretary of Convention. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented a petition of sundry women 
siudeuts of the Michigan State Normal College, and a petition of 
sundry women students of the Western State Normal School, 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., praying for the submission of a Iederal 
suffrage amendment to the legislatures of the several States, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 
Mr. LODGE presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pitts- 
field; of the Central Labor Union of Lynn; and of the Massa- 


chusetts State Branch, American Federation of Labor, of Boston, 
all in the State of Massachusetts, praying for the submission 


of a Federal suffrage amendment to the legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COLT presented resolutions adopted by the Republican 
State convention of Rhode Island in session September 24 at 


Providence, R. I., favoring the submission of a Federal suffrage 
amendment to the legislatures of the several States, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

STATISTICS OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 


Mr. FLETCHER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 


back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4924) to amend 
section 336 of the Revised Statutes of the United States relating 
to the annual report on the statistics of commerce and naviga- 


tion of the United States with foreign countries, and I submit a 
report (No. 575) thereon. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 


endar, 


The bill will be placed on the-cal- 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. PENROSE: 


A bill (8. 4959) to increase the rates of pay of officers of cer- 
tain grades; 


to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. SHEPPARD: 


A bill (S. 4860) providing for t] promotion of certain li- 
cers in the United St ‘Ss AArhbiy; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4961) to grant railroad rates at 1 cent a mile to 
men in the military or naval service; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

MINERAL PRODUCTS—CONFERENCE REPORT (8S. DOC. NO. 281). 


Mr. HENDERSON submitted the following report, which was 
read and ordered to lie on the table and be printed: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11259) to provide further for the national security and defense 
by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and con- 
trolling the distribution of those metals, and minerals 
which have formerly been largely imported, or of which there 
is or may be an inadequate supply, after full and free confer- 
ence have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the Senate insert 
the following: 

“That by reason of the existence of a state of war, it is essen- 
tial to the national security and defense, and to the successful 
prosecution of the war, and for the support and maintenance of 
the Army and Navy, to provide for an adequate and increased 
supply, to facilitate the production, and to provide for an equi- 
table, economical, and better distribution of the following- 
named mineral substances and ores, minerals, intermediate 
metallurgical products, metals, alloys, and chemical compounds 
thereof, to wit: Antimony, arsenic, ball clay, bismuth, bromine, 
cerium, chalk, chromium, cobalt, corundum emery, fluorspar, 
ferrosilicon, fuller’s earth, graphite, grinding pebbles, iridium, 
kaolin, magnesite, manganese, mercury, mica, molybdenum, os- 
mium, sodium, platinum, palladium, paper clay, phosphorus, 
potassium, pyrites, radium, sulphur, thorium, tin, titanium, 
tungsten, uranium, vanadium, and zirconium, as the President 
may, from time to time, determine to be necessary for the pur- 
poses aforesaid, and as to which there is at the time of such 
determination, a present or prospective inadequacy of supply. 
The aforesaid substances mentioned in any such determination 
are hereinafter referred to as necessaries. 

“Sec. 2. That the President is authorized from time to time 
to purchase such necessaries and to enter into, to accept, to 
transfer, and to assign contracts for the production or pur- 
chase of same, to provide storage facilities for and store the 
same, to provide or improve transportation facilities, and to 
use, distribute, or allocate said necessaries, or to sell the same 
at reasonable prices, but such sales made during the war shall 
not be at « price less than the purchase or cost of production 
thereof: Provided, That no such contract of purchase shall 
cover a period longer than two years after the termination of 
the war. 

“The President further authorized, upon finding that im- 
portation into the United States any of the necessaries 
covered by this act is likely to result in a loss to the United 
States on any necessaries which it may have acquired hereun- 
der, to ascertain, fix, and proclaim such rate of duty upon such 
imported necessaries as shall be sufficient to adequately pro- 
tect the United States from any such loss. 

“The funds provided by section 6 hereof shall be used in 
carrying out the powers granted by this section, and all moneys 
received by the United States from or in connection with the 
disposal of such necessaries, shall be used as a revolving fund 
for further carrying out the purposes of this act. Any balance 
of such moneys remaining when the object of this act has been 
accomplished shall, as collected, received, and on hand and ayail- 
able, be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

“Sec. 3. That the President is authorized to requisition and 


ores, 


is 


of 


wv. 
take over any of said necessaries and to use, distribute, allocate, 
or sell the same; and also to requisition and take over any un- 
developed or insufficiently developed or operated idle land, de- 
posit, or mine, end any idle or partially operated smelter, or 
plant, or part thereof, producing or, in his judgment, capable 
of producing said necessaries, or either of them, and to develop 
and operate such mine or deposit or such smelter or plant, either 
through the agencies hereinafter mentioned, or under lease or 
royalty agreement, or in any other manner, and to store, use, 
distribute, allocate, or sell the products thereof: Provided, That 
no ores or metals, the principal money value of which consists in 
metals or minerals other than those specifically enumerated in 

















— a _ — 


1918. 


section 1 hereof, shall be subject to requisition under the provi- | 


sions of this act. Whenever the President shall determine that 
the further use or operation by the Government of any such land, 
deposit, mine, smelicr, or plant, or part thereof, so acquired, is 
no longer essential for the objects aforesaid, the same shall be 
returned to the person, firm, or corporation entitled theret 

The United States shall make just compensation, determined by 
the Presidei 
by the Government of any such necessaries, or any such land, 
deposit, mine, smelter, or plant, or part thereof. 
tion so determined be unsatisfactory to the person, firm, or cor- 
poration entitled thereto, such person, firm, or corporation shall 
be paid 75 per cent of the amount so determined and shall be 


entitled to sue the United States to recover such further sum as | 
added to said 75 per cent will make up such amount as will be | 
just compensation, in the manner provided by section 24, para- | 
| thereto under sections 2 and 3 hereof, may be used in carrying 


rraph 20, and section 145, of the Judicial Code. 
“The President is authorized to require statements and re- 


ports, to examine books and papers, and to prescribe such rules | 


und regulations as he may deem appropriate for carrying out 
the purposes of this act. The fund provided by section 6 hereof 
vay be used in carrying out the purposes of this act, and all 
moneys received by the United States from or in connection 
with the use, operation, or disposal of any such necessaries, 
land, deposit, mine, smelter, or plant, or part thereof, shall be 
used as a revolving fund for further carrying out the purposes 
of this act. Any balance of such moneys remaining when the 
objects of this act have been accomplished shall, as collected, 
received, and on hand and available, be covered into the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts. 

“Src. 4. That any person who shall neglect or refuse to com- 


ply with any order or requisition made by the President pur- | 


uant to the provisions of this act, or who shall obstruct or 
ittempt to obstruct the enforcement of or the compliance with 
“ny such requisition or order, or who shall violate any of the 
provisions of this act, or any rule or regulation adopted here- 
under, shall, upon conviction, be fined not exceeding $5,000 or 
ve imprisoned for not more than two years, or both. 

“ Sec. 5. That the sum of $500,000 is hereby appropriated, out 
of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be 
vailable until June 30, 1919, for the payment of al} administra- 
iive expenses under this act, including personal services, travel- 
ing and subsistence expenses, the payment of rent, the pur- 
chase of equipment, supplies, postage, printing, publications, and 
such other articles, both in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, as the President may deem essential and proper. 

“Sec. 6. That the sum of $50,000,000 is hereby appropriated, 
ut of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
Which, together with all moneys received from time to time un- 
der the provisions of this act, all of which shall be credited to 
aid appropriation, shall be used as a revolving fund for carry- 
ut the objects of this act, and for the purpose of making 
ll payments and disbursements, including just compensation 
inder section 3, by this act authorized: Provided, That no part 
f this appropriation shall be expended for the purposes de- 

ribed in the last preceding section: Provided further, That a 
detailed report of all operations under this act, including all 
eceipts and disbursements, shall be filed with the Secretary of 
ithe Senate and Clerk of the House of Representatives on or be- 
ore the 25th day of each month, covering the preceding month’s 
operation. Any balance of said revolving fund remaining when 


objects of this act have been accomplished, shall, as col- | 


cted, received, and on hand and available, be covered into the 


it, for the taking over, use, occupation, or operation | 


If the compensa- | 


| 
| 


} 


| 
| 
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lreasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

“Sec. 7. That the President is authorized to exercise each, | 
every, or any power and authority hereby vested in him, and to | 
expend the moneys herein appropriated or provided for, or any 


irt or parts thereof, by and through such oflicer or officers, de- 
rtment or departments, board or boards, agent, agents, or 
encies as he shall create or designate from time to time for 
iis purpose. He may fix the reasonsable compensation for the 
rformance of such services, but no official or employee of the 
inited shall receive any additional compensation 
ich services except as now permitted by law: Provided, That 





States 


for | 


» person employed under the provisions of this act shall be | 


id any salary or compensation in excess of that paid for simi- 
ir or like services rendered in executive departments of the 


crovernment, 
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viction of such violation shall be fined not exceeding $10,000 or 
imprisoned not exceeding 10 years. 

“Sec. 9. That the President is authorized, if in his judgment 
such action be necessary or useful for the objects of this act, to 
form one or more corporations under the laws of any State, 
Territory, District, or possession of the United States, for the 
purpose of carrying out the powers or any of the powers hereby 
authorized. The capital stock of any such corporation shal! be 
such as the President may determine, but the total capital stock 
for all corporations so formed shall not exceed in the aggregate 
the appropriation of $50,000,000, made by section 6 hereof. Said 


| appropriation, or any part thereof, may be used by the President 


in subscribing on behalf of the United States, through such per- 
son or persons as he may designate, to the capital stock of such 
corporation or corporations, and the capital and assets of any 
such corporation or corporations, together with all additions 


out the objects of this act. The directorate and organization of 
such corporation or corporations shall be such as the President 
may prescribe, and such corporation or corporations shall have 
all such charter powers as may be deemed necessary or desir- 
able by the President to enable it or them to accomplish the 
objects of this act. The capital stock of any such corporation 
or corporations shall be held and voted for the exclusive benefit 
of the United States, through such person or persons as the 
President may designate, 

“Sec. 10. Upon the proclamation of peace the President shall 
proceed as rapidly as possible to wind up and terminate all 
transactions under this act, and to dispose as fast as practicable 
of all property acquired thereunder, and after said proclamation 
of peace no contracts shall be made, property acquired, or other 
transaction performed under this act except such as shall be 
necessary for the purpose of this section and incidental thereto, 
and two years after such proclamation of peace this act shall 
cease to have effect and all powers conferred thereby shall ends: 
Provided, That the termination of this act shall not prevent 
the subsequent collection of any moneys due the United States, 
nor shall it affect any act done or any right or obligation ac- 
quired or accruing or any suit or proceeding had or cominenced 
before such termination, but all such collections, rights, obliga- 
tions, suits, and preceedings shall continue as if this act had 
not terminated, and any offense committed or liability incurred 
prior thereto shall be prosecuted in the same manner and with 
the same punishment and effect as if this act had not terminated. 

“Sec. 11. That employment under the provisions of this acc 
shall not exempt any person from military service under the pro- 
visions of the selective-draft law approved May 18, 1917, or any 
act amendatory thereto. 

“Sec. 12. That if any action or provision of this act shall be 
declared invalid for any reuson whatsoever such invalidity shall 


not be construed to affect the validity of any other section or 
provision hereof.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
CHARLES B. HENDERSON 
T. J. WALSH, 
MILES POINDEXTER, 
Managers on the pert of the Senat 
M. D. Foster, 
Epwarp T. Taytonr, 
M. M. GARLAND, 
Vanagers on the part o To 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 
H. R. 152. An act to fix the compensation of certain emplovees 
of the United States was read twice by its title and refer to 


the Committee on Education and Labor. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to inquire of the 
Chair whether the regular order of morning business is to be 
proceeded with? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This isa recess. There is no regu- 
lar order of morning business. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then I ask unanimous consent 


to take up for consideration House joint resolution 200, Order 
of Business 125. 
Tl ICE PRESIDENT. Is 


There being no objection, the Senate 


there objection? 


it} 





in Committee of fl! 


tion (HL. J. 
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‘Sec. 8. No person having a pecuniary interest in any trans-| Whole, resumed the consideration of the joint resolu 
ction in pursuance of this act shall have any ofiicial connection | Res. 200) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
nder this act with such transaction. Any person violating | United States extending the right of suffrage to w Nn. 
‘his provision shall forfeit to the Government all proceeds which The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending an iment i he 
ie shall have received from such transaction, and upon due con- 1 amendment of the Senator from Mississippi | Ma. Wr 3}. 
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Mr. BORAH. May we have the amendment read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The Secretary. The amendment pending is that offered by 
the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wicxi1Ams], in line 9, 
before the word “ citizens,” to insert the word “ white,” so as 
to read: 

Section 1. The right of white citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State 
on account of sey, 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, the world is passing through 
a period of change. Things that were new yesterday are to-day 
old and to-morrow will doubtless become obsolete. New prin- 
ciples and untried policies are passing through the processes of 
experimentation, and the mutations coming with lightning rapid- 
ity challenge our attention and present the world in the perspec- 
tive as a cosmic phenomenon, kaleidoscopic in character. It 
reminds one of the cyclone that rushes through the country 
razing to the ground houses and forests, mingling the débris 
with the boiling, onrushing clouds, scattering woe and want, 
and leaving in its wake misery on every hand. After a while it 
will run its course. The twisting winds shall cease to twirl; 
they will assume their normal velocity; and the force which 
wrought widespread destruction but a few moments before will 
be changed to the gentle zephyr passing over the landscape, 
drinking in the perfume from the fragrant flower, or fanning 
the dimpled cheeks of joyous, innocent childhood. The frown- 
ing front of the cloud of war will pass away, and the rainbow 
of peace shall shine forth to quiet the troubled soul. 

In the midst of this desolation and devastation, the deadly 
work of the typhoon of war, it is well—aye more, wisely pru- 
cent—that the American people, in the quiet of their homes, 
should take an inventory of their national assets and liabilities, 
indulge in serious thought, and make ready, in so far as possible 
at this time, for the great work of reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion, which must engage our attention after the war is over. 

In time of war let us prepare for peace, for in the perform- 
ance of that great work we shall have need of all of the moral 
forces and mental strength which the wisest of men and women 
who make up the composite citizenry of this Republic can con- 
tribute. This we must do if we would perform properly our 
part in saving the world from a lapse into the barbarism of the 
Dark Ages. America must continue to lead the world in civic 
righteousness and democratic reform. 

Offensive warfare universally brings about a recrudescence 
of brute force in government, and its general effect is to stifle 
the nobler impulses of the human soul. There was never a war 
in all the ages of the world that could not have been averted 
if the leaders on either side had been sufficiently wise, brave, 
patriotic, unselfish, and true to the highest ideals. I am quite 
sure, however, that there are instances in the world’s history 
where wars were forced upon people, and self-preservation and 
the preservation of governmental existence made it necessary to 
engage in war. In such cases, which we will call defensive war- 
fare, for a righteous cause, in individual cases the dross is sepa- 
rated from the gold and it also works for national exaltation 
and individual excellency. Sut at best war is a brutal busi- 
ness, “only splendid murder, the mad game the world so loves 
to play,” if I may be permitted to quote Dean Swift; it is con- 
trary to the teachings of the Prince of Peace, an impeachment 
of the world’s Christianity, and violative of all the principles of 
altruism. 

One of the unfortunate, very unfortunate, incidents to all 
wars is the disposition of even so-called righteous men and 
women to condone the violations of the moral law to a degree 
which almost amounts to suspension of the moral law. Con- 
stitutions are also set aside and Necessity becomes the final 
arbiter. To win is the goal to which and for which men fight; 
and particularly is that true in the desperate conflict now being 
waged upon the broad theater of the world. The unconquerable 
spirit which bids us fight until victory for the allied cause is 
achieved fires the heart and animates the soul of every patriotic 
American to-day. America entered this war, we were told by 
the President of the United States, to uphold the rights of her 
citizens upon the high seas and in defense of an ideal; and 
having entered, every citizen of the Republic will willingly lay 
his all as a fitting sacrifice upon the altar of his country’s 
cause, 

We must, however, not fall below or go beyond the first high 
purpose. We can not afford to lose sight of the real motives 
that moved us as a Nation in the beginning. 

President Wilson’s famous address to the Senate on the 22d 
day of January, 1917, contains the definition of the aim and 
end of America to which in after years posterity can point with 
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| pride. The brutality and wickedness of our adversary must not 


be permitted to betray us into doing the things which we con- 
demn in others and to demand more at the hands of the van- 
quished than we started out to achieve. 

Justice is not measured by the weakness of our adversary, 
and righteousness must not be determined by the superior 
strength of our arms. In the prosecution of this war courage 
and heroic devotion to duty must characterize our conduct if we 
would win the war, and the spirit of generosity, love, and 
charity for our fellow man must crown and glorify our acts 
in the hour of victory. God grant that out of this des- 
perate conflict the principles of liberty and justice, of right- 
eousness and Caucasian equality may emerge, reinvigorated 
and purified, to bless and lead the world to higher and bet- 
ter things, 

But, Mr. President, after all of this sacrifice and suffering, 
blood letting, and money wasting, what will it profit the United 
States if we gain democracy for the whole world and still deny 
the application of its beneficent principles toe the best part of 
our own citizenry? In reality, there can be no world-wide 
democracy in the true sense of the term as long as liberty has 
her favorites and justice is dispensed by the hand of 
partiality, 

I have entertained for many years a very sincere desire to 
see the white women of America invested with the right of 
suffrage. I have not shared, and do not at this time share, the 
apprehension of many of my fellow countrymen, who, over- 
whelmed, unconsciously perhaps, with the vanity of their own 
sex superiority, that woman’s possession of the ballot would 
lower the standard of feminine excellency, rob her of those re- 
finements of manner and gentleness of soul which are the flower- 
ing of good breeding, the perfume of loving hearts, and the 
crowning virtue of her sex—-qualities which all men reverence 
and worship in the perfect woman. I have not believed at any 
time that giving to woman the privilege of the ballot would be 
hurtful to her personally or result detrimentally to my country. 
The truth about the matter is, Mr. President, I believe, that 
the inherent virtues and superior moral and mental qualities 
of woman will rather purify the ballot, elevate the standard of 
citizenship, and, therefore, contribute largely to the sum total 
of virtue in government. All of which will necessarily elevate 
the standard of statesmanship in the Republic, which is so much 
needed at this time. I believe the responsibility which the 
adoption of this amendment by the American people shall put 
upon woman, the character of the work which she will be called 
upon to perform, will strengthen the moral fiber, develop the 
latent qualities of her heart and mind, and add to her personal 
charms, rather than detract from them. 

Although woman has lived in a circumscribed sphere, with no 
power to reach out and do things—‘‘ do the things that others 
pray,” as Edwin Markham expressed it—nevertheless, it is my 
judgment that we are indebted to her in « larger measure for 
what America has accomplished in the art of government and 
in the elevation of mankind generally than we are to man 
himself. 

I would rather rely upon the intuition of woman to lead me 
in the right path, I would rather trust the promptings of her 
unselfish heart, than the boasted ratiocinations or the painful, 
logical processes of man. Woman usually thinks in straight 
lines, because her mind follows the promptings of her loving 
heart. In matters involving the welfare of humanity—the pro- 
tection of the home, the God-given maternal instinct, the mother 
heart seldom deviates from the right course. 

She understands instinctively that a right beginning is neces- 
sary to a successful ending. She knows that as the “twig is 
bent the tree’s inclined.” She understands well that— 

You may talk of reformations, of the economic plan, 

That shall stem the social evil in its course ; 
3ut the ancient sin of nations must be got at in the man. 
If you want to cleanse a river, seek the source. 
Ever since his first beginning, man has had his way in lust, 
He has never learned the law of self-controi ; 
And the world condones his sinning, and the doctors say he must, 


And the churches shut their eyes, and take his toll. 
* 7 * as = * + 


It can never end through preaching; it can never end through laws; 
This social sore no punishment can heal ; 

It must be the mother’s teaching of the purpose, and the cause, 
And God's glory, lying under sex appeal. 

Her head and heart working in conjunction can more nearly 
approximate the real value of the human being to the State 
and te God. She understands that the most valuable thing be- 
neath the stars in the sight of the Ruler of the Universe is a 
human being, and that all else, all governments, are made for 
man rather than man for government. She lives in an atmos- 
phere of idealism, ‘and in spite of the stare of the wise and 
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the world’s derision she dares to travel the star-blazed road-—to 
foliow the vision.” 

She never permits herself to be tied by precedent or proscribed 
by custom; she hates an ancient lie as she despises a new error. 
She realizes that— 

To sin by silence, when we should protest, 
Makes cowards out of men. The human race_ 
Has climbed on protest. Had no voice been raised 
Against injustice, ignorance, and lust, 
The Inquisition yet would serve the law, 
And guillotines decide our least disputes. - 
The few who dare must speak and speak again 
To right the wrongs of many. Speech, thank God, 
No vested power in this great day and land 
Can gag or throttle. Press and voice may cry 
Loud disapproevai of existing ills; 
May criticize oppression and condemn 
The lawlessness of wealth-protecting laws 
That let the children and childbearers toil 
To purchase ease for idle millionaires. 
The best citizen is not necessarily the one who has the big- 





gest bones or the strongest thews. The strength that counts 
does not always consist in bodily vigor. Napoleon was a 


stronger man than Jack Johnson, and Jefferson Davis and Abra- 
ham Lincoln were more powerful than John L. Sullivan and 
Ji Jetiries, 

The characterization of woman by man as “ the weaker ves- 
sel” has never found approval in my mind, and it is not justi- 
fied by history. Aspasia was not inferior mentally to Pericies, 
and Queen Victoria surpassed all of her successors in the art 
of stateeraft to a degree which amounts to a contrast rather 
than a comparison. Naturally woman is as strong mentally as 
man. She is superior in the matter of physical endurance, and 
in spiritual exaltation she towers above her brother as high as 
the sun hangs above the earth. She is the custodian of the 
morality of the race and the preserver and savior of racial 
purity of Caucasian manhood of America. In brute force, I 
admit, as a matter, of course, she is man’s inferior; and wher- 
ever or whenever brute foree predominates and superiority is 
arrogated by man to himself for his own selfish purposes man 
has universally denied woman equality of privilege and rights 
under the law. It has been but a few years since man denied 
to woman the right to use, even without his consent, the prod- 
ucts of her own toil and to own and control property which 
belonged of right to her. But the world has grown bigger, 
better, and wiser, thank God, and tyranny has given place to 
justice. 

The self-assumed obligation which women have so splendidly 
absolved by the great service they have rendered to humanity 


and to our Government in this desperate conflict, which fills | 


the world with woe, has compelled American publie sentiment 

at last to grant her political status. No; she is not “ the weaker 
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or I tell you at this hour the worth of this world’s future depends 
upon her power. 

And down the stream of ages as life’s flood tides are told, 

The record of its excellency is marked by the place that woman holds. 

And she has made her place in the political world by force of 
will, pertinacity of purpose, and the inherent justice of her 
cause. Man has never done anything, he has never invented an 
engine, written a poem, painted a picture—in a word, achieved 
anything worthy of being remembered—but that there was 
behind him, sustaining him with her prayers, inspiring him with 
her love, and guiding him with her unerring intuition, some 
true, noble woman. 

The influence of woman is needed at the ballot box to-day 
more urgently than ever before; and while I would very much 
prefer, because it is more in keeping with the original plan 
upon which our Government was established, that the privilege 
of voting should be given her by the respective States, I know 
the tardiness of State action, caused in many instances by local 
prejudices, has already too long delayed the consummation of 
this great desideratum, and it will delay it further. There is 
no reason or excuse for postponing the issue another day. The 
whole civilized world has suddenly become aroused to the in- 


justice which humanity has suffered as the result of man’s | 


stupidity in withholding the right of suffrage from woman. 

The sentiment bas grown. It is sweeping over the world 
to-day with the irresistible force of the moving tide. It has in 
it the potency of truth and the certainty of eternal justice. 
You might as well undertake to exhaust the circumambient air 
with a hand pump or fight back the all-pervasive rays of the 
rising sun as to attempt to defeat this world-wide movement 
for cleaner politics, purer government, and a more enlightened 
civilization. It is as reasonable, eertain, and sure as the law 
of gravitation. I have infinite reverence for antiquity, and for 
the wisdom of our forefathers I have great respect, but— 





E invited to take part actually in the government of the Re- 
{ 


| New conditions teach new duties: 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 

| They must upward, still and onward, 
| 


Who would be abreast of truth. 

Lo, before us gleams the campfire, 

We ourselves must pilgrims be; 
Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly 
Through the desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the future’s portals 

With the past’s blood-rusted key. 

I, along with other southern statesmen, have been deterred 
from rendering this great service to humanity and to my coun- 
try and at the same time doing tardy justice to woman because 
of the presence of the overshadowing race problem which exists 
in its most acute form in the Southern States—a problem which 
falls like a blight, a poisonous dew, upon the fair section of this 

tepublic which I have the honor in part to represent in this 
Chamber. And if I may be permitted to diverge at this point, 
I wish to say, Mr. President, conditions that will grow out 
of this war will enhance a thousandfold the difficulties incident 
to that problem. I was in hopes that the white men of the 
South would appreciate the necessity for prompt, effective action 
in treating the race problem and wuite in an effort to eliminate 
the negro as a race from politics by law before woman should 


public. But in that hope I have been disappointed. The white 
men of the South, especially the mentally myopic, selfish, soul- 
less little politicians have been so dilatory and in some instances 
so indifferent to the gravity of the question that I have almost 
despaired of any immediate action on their part. There is, how- 
ever, one thing certain. I shall not wait longer. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that the enfranchisement of 
woman will bring verve and vigor, intelligence and sound judg- 
ment to the support of such measures as may be necessary for 
the solution of the great race problem, a problem which I would 
impress upon the Senate, although more acute in the Southern 
States, is as national in its nature and scope as ever emanated 
from the pregnant womb of time. I believe that the enfran- 
chisement of woman. I repeat, will accelerate the processes 
which will lead to a proper settlement of this greut issue. 

I understand, Mr. President, that to give woman the ballot by 
the adoption of the pending amendment will involve to a certain 
extent a change in the machinery of our Government. But this 
amendment to the Constitution will be made in the regular con- 
stitutional way: and whatever changes are made will be mace 
by the people themselves. There nothing revolutionary or 
radical about the proposition at all. It is true that it involves 
the delegation of certain powers which heretofore have been 
exercised by the States, thongh in part only, and I would now 
| prefer that the States should continue to exercise those powers, 
But I do not apprehend that any serious harm will result from 
| the adoption of this amendment; and if any harm sheuld pos- 
sibly result, I think the known good will so much overbalance 
any possible evil that may grow out of the change—lI am so cer- 
tain of that that I shall, with great pleasure, resolve the doubt 
in favor of the pending amendment and vote for the 
inspired, I trust, by the highest sense of duty to my State 
Nation, and the world 

Mr. President, I should be uncandid if I failed to state in 
this presence that I realize also when I cast my vote for this 
amendment the force of the objection urged by some of my col- 
leagues from the South that it is going to bring to the ballet 
box, along with the negro men, a few negro women. I! 
derstand that the negro woman will be more 
difficult to handle at the polls than the negro man, for “ verily 
the female of that species is more deadly than the mal But 
when I realize that five white women will be added to the elee- 
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resolution, 


the 


also un- 


offensive, more 


| torate where only two or three negro women can possibly be 
brought to the ballot box, the difficulties are. minimized—the 


antidote will neutralize the poison. 

There is another phase of this question which has not been 
overlooked by me; and the gravity of it calls for close and eare- 
ful attention on the part of the southern white people. 
military negro out of harness is a menace to the peace and pros- 
perity of any country governed by the white man. As stated 
before, this war is going to intensify the difficulties which must 
be met at first by the southern white people. The arrogance 
and impudence of the ex-negro soldier will greatly enhance the 
white man’s burden. The discussion of this matter, Mr. Presi- 
dent, should not excite the ire of the northern statesman or 
offend the pretended patriotism of the average private citizen. 
It is an issue that must be met, and the sooner the American 
people realize that fact the better for the country. But the 
women of the South and of the North will help to bear this 
i creased burden. Every thoughtful white man livin 
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folds of tha Stars and Stripes, whether his place of residence 
be north, east, west, or south, knows that the white man and 
the negro can not live peaceably together in the same country 
on terms of political and social equality; and they also know 
that political equality where the races are nearly equally di- 
vided in the States means, ultimately, social equality; and 
social equality means race amalgamation; and race amalgama- 
tion means race deterioration, which is followed in turn by the 
disintegration and death of the white man’s civilization. 

Thomas Jefferson, the wisest political philosopher the world 
has ever known, in my judgment, saw the dangers involved in 
such an experiment a century ago; and Abraham Lincoln—that 
patriot with the soul of a seer and the eye of the prophet, who 
possessed the unusual capacity of correctly estimating the times 
in which he lived—verified and confirmed the apprehensions 
of Jefferson. God Almighty never intended that the negro 
should share with the white man sovereignty and dominion in 
this country; and it is wicked—a crime against the white race 
and an injustice to the negro—to attempt it. It never has 
been done successfully in any country, and never will be done. 
The Southern States of America present the only instance in 
the world’s history where two races, equal in number, differing 
radically in racial traits and qualifications, have lived in the 
same country side by side for a half century, invested with 
equal political rights, without amalgamating, or one race ex- 
pelling or exterminating the other. That has been accom- 
plished in the South by the white men of the South by force of 
superior mentality and taking the matter in hand, often in 
violation of the letter and spirit of the Federal Constitution, 
nnd keeping up racial barriers and guarding with drawn sword 
the portals of the homes wherein dwells the purity of the 
Caucasian race. 

It involved another thing which we might as well admit 
here—the setting at naught by mere State legislative expedients 
of the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. The fight in the future on this question must be made 
nlong racial lines; and the fight must be made, and will be made. 
Do not forget that. This problem must be solved upon scien- 
tific principles, and I believe the white women of America, 
whose intuition and high sense of preservation is so much keener 
than man’s, will see the necessity for prompt and radical action 
upon this issue and therefore hasten the proper settlement of 
the problem. 

There is not a normal white woman in the South who does 
not feel the dangers involved in physical proximity with the 
negro as a race. She knows it is a menace to the peace and 
purity of the white man’s home, and therefore a menace to the 
white man’s civilization, and as woman always instinctively 
‘ooks out for the best interests of the home, the preservation, 
the education, and the development of the child, we can rely 
upon her to take the proper interest in this question of para- 
mount importance when it becomes a political issue; and I 
think we can rely upon woman to do this without regard to 
the geography of her residence. 

Mr. President, if the resolution proposed by the senior Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, providing for the insertion of the word 

white, shall be agreed to it will be a long step in the right 
direction and simplify very greatly the problem which the 
Nation must ultimately be called upon to solve. In a govern- 
iment deriving all of its just powers from the consent of the 
governed, just laws, responsive to the demands of the people, 
will require as a condition precedent homogeneity of race, 
cousentaneity of judgment, and a common goal for all effort. 

I do not think in this Republic any man or woman, other than 
ihe members of the Caucasian race, should be permitted to vote 
or perform the supreme function of citizenship; and I feel that 
way about it, not only for the protection of the Caucasian race 
nnd the preservation of the white man’s civilization, but for the 
protection and promotion of the better interests of the negro and 
yellow races as well. It is an historical fact that the negro 
lias never shown any sustained power of self-development. He 
has never created a language or a civilization, As a matter of 
fact, the only civilization that he has ever enjoyed has been 
engrafted upon him by a superior race; and that civilization, 
thus engrafted, universally lasts only so long as the negro is 
under the control and domination of the race that trained him. 

Of course I have no hope that the amendment proposed by the 
senior Senator from Mississippi will be adopted. It ought to be 
adopted, and Tam gled the Senator has proposed it. I wish he 
had proposed it 10 years ago, and had supported it with all the 
force of his great mentality and his usual enthusiasm, but I do 
not think it is going te be agreed to now. Whether agreed to or 
not, however, L expect to vote for it, and, in the event it shall be 
defeated, to vote for the original amendment also, 
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To say that woman is the mental inferior of man is only to 
proclaim the ignorance of the person making the statement. I 
repeat, woman has risen to equality mentally with man in every 
emergency in the world's history. It is a singular fact, worthy 
of the consideration of this honorable body, that those nations 
that have accomplished most in art, in literature, in science, and 
have risen to the highest plane of civilization have shown the 
greatest respect and adoration for woman. That is true alike in 
ancient and modern times. The late erudite and eloquent Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, the Hon. H. D. Money, a few years ago in 
this Chamber said: 

“T have noted the struggle those people made in that the 
highest form of civilization with which we are acquainted in 
ancient history—the Greek. ''The Greeks were not only physi- 
‘ally the most beautiful people who ever lived but by far the 
most acute and subtly intellectual. They have furnished to the 
world the greatest epic poem that was ever written, the greatest 
tragedy, the highest principles of human philosophy, the greatest 
specimens of oratory that were ever uttered, and the wittiest 
comedies that ever have been written. They have given us forms 
of government and examples of individual devotion to the State; 
they have given us the greatest examples of self-abnegatien and 
public spirit, * * * 

“The struggle of those people to maintain their liberties, con- 
sidering their extreme advancement, especially in the golden age, 
the age of Pericles, the classic age of the Greeks, is one that 
fills the inquiring mind of the student with melancholy. Here 
was a nation of people, as proud of their history and personally 
of themselves, as has ever been known. They had achieved 
progress in sculpture, in painting, in architecture, in poetry, in 
philosophy, in eloquence, and oratory, and in rhetoric, which, as 
some English critic once said, ‘Was not only the admiration 
but the despair of succeeding peoples.’ They made every effort 
that men could make to keep in their grip the loosening bands 
of their political freedom. Their orators thundered their elo- 
quence in the agora, their philosophers taught in the sacred 
grove of the academy. Socrates gave his disciples tliose pro- 
found lessons that reach to the immortality of the soul and the 
first vital principles of human action and human life, the copy 
of other philosophers since his day. * * * Their women 
were so wise that no Spartan warrior ever thought of taking 
any action without consulting with his wife; and we are told 
that when Cleomenes received the Persian ambassador, the 
ambassador laid before him first the request that cverybody 
should leave the chamber, and they were ordered out. 

“The ambassador said, ‘Send away the child,’ referring to 
Gorgo, the 9-year-old daughter of Cleomenes. The king re- 
sponded, ‘She is only 9 years old; let her play.’ The ambas- 
sador began his speech—a very seductive speech. It tempted 
the Spartan king with splendors he had never dreamed of— 
magnificent presents and honors from him whom the Greeks 
were pleased to call ‘the great king.’ After a while the girl 
stopped from her play and said to her father, ‘Get up, father, 
and leave the room or this stranger will corrupt thee,’ and the 
king told the ambassador to leave the hall. The daughter was 
afterwards the wife of Leonidas, who fell at Thermopylix, and 
the sister-in-law of Pausanias, who won the greatest battle the 
Greeks ever fought—the battle of Platsa, where the Lacedi- 
monians, Athenians, and a few Legmans destroyed 300,000 Per- 
sians under Mardonius and their Theban and other allies. 

“The influence of the Spartan women over the Spartan men 
is illustrated by the answer of this same Gorgo to one who said 
to her, ‘ Sparta is the only country in the world where the women 
rule the men.’ She replied, ‘And the Spartan women are the 
only ones who give birth to men,’ ” 

Mr. President, Spartan women were no greater, more learned, 
more beautiful or refined than the women of America. The 
wisdom of woman has been demonstrated in every emergency 
in the world’s history. The penetrating intuition of Pontius 
Pilate’s wife, who had probably but once looked upon the pure, 
sad, majestic face of the Galilean Carpenter, caused her to warn 
her husband not todo Him wrong. How many a man has had his 
life utterly ruined and finished with failure when, if he had 
followed the advice of a wise, good woman, he would have had 
it crowned with glorious success? The inspiring, beneficial in- 
fluence of woman in the home will be felt alike at the ballot box. 

We must not forget the self-sacrificing conduct of woman, her 
willingness to immolate her precious self on the altar of her 
country’s cause, in order to serve her race in the great emergency 
which overshadows the world to-day. We have but to look 
around us to see what woman is doing in this day of trial. In 


all the industrial walks of life she is taking the place of her 
husband, her father, and her brother, and she is doing the work 
well. 


When we consider further the fact that she is wholly in- 
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experienced in such work which the exigency of the hour calls 
her to perform the success which crowns her every effort ap- 
pears almost marvelous. 

When we shall have won this war and our stainless flag comes 
back flaunting triumphantly in the air we shall be as much in- 
debted to the women for the victory as to the men. There is no 
argument that can be advanced against giving woman the ballot. 
Prejudice and ignorance may ioudly inveigh against it and the 
assertion of superiority may fall from the lips of bigotry, but 
to the serious student of public questions history is teeming with 
the examples of woman’s wisdom and heroism too numerous to 
be mentioned in this discussion, which amply answer every 
objection. 

They talk to me of woman’s sphere 
As though it had a hmit; 
There is not a place in earth or heaven, 
There is not a task of mankind given, 
There is not a blessing or a woe, 
There is not a whispered yes or no, 
There is not a life or death or birth, 
That has a feather’s weight of worth 
Without a woman in it. 

My estimate of woman is well expressed in the words employed 
by a distinguished author who dedicated his book to a “ Little 
mountain, a great meadow, and a woman.” “To the mountain 
for the sense of time, to the meadow for the sense of space, and 
to the woman for the sense of everything.” 

Mr. President, I deem myself fortunate to be a Member of the 
Senate which will, I trust, pass the joint resolution which will 
sive the people of America an opportunity to vote woman the 
privilege of the ballot—a privilege so splendidly deserved, and 
yet so long delayed and withheld from her. I hope that her 
brave fight for political liberty and equality of opportunity is to 
be crowned at this session with the splendid success which will 
be achieved by the passage of this joint resolution by the Senate. 
It is the fulfillment of the dream that has glorified the brain and 
stimulated the efforts of the great forward-looking men and 
women who have stood out among their fellows—Apennine in 
character, intellectual Pikes Peaks above the shrub-covered 
hills of mediocrity. I am reminded that woman is about to enter 
the promised land of equality which the dreamers of her sex 
have described vividly for more than a half century. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the dream has always been the pillar of cloud by day and 
the pillar of fire by night to lead peoples out of the wilderness of 
oppression and over the highways of difficulties. The dreamer 
stands within the shadow of the night, and looks beyond it to- 
ward the coming light, and sees far off, with trance-prophetic 
vyes, the consummation of the centuries. 

May great good grow out of this reform; may justice and truth 
mark the way of our Nation’s future; may the wise and humane 
jdeas which spring indigenous to the mind of woman help to save 
our Republic from the pitfalls into which other republics of 
the past have fallen. I believe that the influence of woman alone 
is capable of saving the world from the blood lust and greed for 
gain which seems now to poison the soul and dim the mental 
vision of mankind. If the women of the world had been con- 
rulted, there would have been no war, and if the women of the 
future are permitted to participate in the governments of the 
earth, peace and prosperity, equality of opportunity, enlightened 
justice, and good government will bless the world. The parlia- 
ment of man and the federation of the world will come only 
through an understanding, mutual respect, and confidence of the 
people of the different countries of the earth. There can be no 
permanent world peace except that which shall be based upon 
human love, and the principles taught and bodied forth in the 
life of the Man of Galilee. 

There is a destiny that makes us brothers, 
None goes his way alone, 

All that we send into the lives of others 
Comes back into our own, 4 

Mr. President, I think to confer upon woman the right of suf- 
frage is the highest form of moral conservation. It is the one 
bright star that twinkles above the horizon of our Nation’s fu- 
ture. It is a covenant with the future, a guaranty that the crimi- 
nal blunders of the past shall not be repeated, and that this Re- 
publie shall henceforth be dedicated to the service of mankind, 
which is the most acceptable service to God, rather than to the 
service of Mammon. And that will answer the question— 

When wilt Thou save the people? 
Oh, God of Mercy, when? 
Not kings and lords, but nations; 

Not thrones and crowns—but men: 
Flowers of Thy heart, O God! are they. 
Let them not pass like weeds away! 
Their heritage 2 sunless day. 

God save the people! 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the question of how I 

should record my vote on this joint resolution has given me 
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great concern. I am compelled to admit an unrelenting conflict 
between my own conviction as to the merits of extended suffrage 
and what I regard as my duty as a representative of a State. 
My own judgment is against the joint resolution. But since 
1914 by legislative action the State of North Dakota has become 
a general suffrage State. The political platform of each and 
every party has declared for this Federal amendment. The 
State legislature, by an almost unanimous vote, has requested 
its congressional delegation to vote for it. Here is the State 
record on the subject of woman suffrage, and I give it that it 
may throw light on the position I shall be impelled to take in 
the matter: 

The question of extending the right of equal suffrage to 
women was submitted to the people of the State of North Dakota 
in the fall election of 1914. The proposition was then defeated 
by a good, fair majority. 

At the very next term of the Legislature of the State of 
North Dakota, beginning in January, 1917, that body passed— 
and, as I am informed, by a large majority—an act which ex- 
tended the right of suffrage to women to include the election of 
presidential electors and county, city, and township officers. 

On what theory or process of reasoning these legislators acted 
in granting to women the right to vote to fill the highest and 
most important official positions in the United States, and also 
the lower official positions, and withheld the right to vote for the 
intermediate positions—extended the right to vote for President 
of the United States and withheld the right to vote for the gov- 
ernor of their own State—would require one more skilled in 
psychological phenomena than myself to decipher. I can only 
account for it on the grounds that there was, way back in the 
masculine consciousness, a reluctance to disrupt and shatter 
the social structure builded through centuries of human progress 
and so admirably conforming to the different powers and fune- 
tions of each sex, and so, under the pressure of feminine solicita- 
tion, always a most potent power, they sought to salve the sense 
of repugnance by yielding just a little at a time. This law of 
four-fifths suffrage is a most grotesque one. During the same 
term of the State legislature in 1917 a concurrent resolution to 
the Federal Congress and the Senators and Representatives 
therein was passed, I am informed, by a nearly unanimous vote 
of both houses of the Legislature of North Dakota. This reso- 
lution reads as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Senate of North Dakota (the House of Repre- 
sentative concurring therein) as follows: 


Whereas there is now pending before the National Congress of the 
United States an amendment to the Federal Constitution known as 
the Susan B. Anthony national suffrage amendment; and 

Whereas the Legislative Assembly of the State of North Dakota believes 
that the same should be submitted to the States of this Union as an 
amendment to our Federal Constitution: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the State of North Dakota through its legislative as- 

sembly doves herewith respectfully petition and urge the National Con- 

gress of the United States to favorably consider and early approve the 

said Susan B. Anthony national suffrage amendment ; and be it 
Resolved, That the secretary of state be instructed to send a copy of 

these resolutions to the Senators and Representatives of the State of 

North Dakota in Congress. 


At the next ensuing term of the legislature and on the 29th 
day of January, 1918, the following resolution was passed by the 
North Dakota Legislature: 


Whereas the House of Representatives of the United States has passed 
a proposed amendment to the Constitution of the United States ex- 
tending equal suffrage to the women of our Nation; and 

Whereas the proposed amendment is now before the Senate 
_United States for consideration ; and 

Whereas all .the political parties in the State of North Dakota have 
declared in their platforms for equal suffrage; and 

Whereas equal suffrage has been indorsed by the 
United States: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of North 

Dakota (the Senate concurring therein), Tnat our Senators in Coneress 

be urged to vote for the equal-suffrage amendmert; and be it further 

Resolwed, That copies of this resolution be sent to our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, to the President of the United States, and 
to the Secretary of State for the United States of America. 

This resolution passed the house by a unanimous vote and 
passed the senate by a vote of 34 to 6. I especially note in this 
resolution what seems to be a growing sentiment in favor of 
extended suffrage. And this is emphasized in the third para- 
graph of the preamble which reads: “ Whereas all the political 
parties in the State of North Dakota have declared in their 
platforms for equal suffrage.” Conceding the right of the State 
to have its sentiment expressed through the legislature to the 
United States, when it is certain that the sentiment has had due 
and proper deliberation in the State, I have attempted through 
other sources to ascertain the sentiment of the public irre- 
spective of that of the legislature. Since our entrance into 
this war, I am convinced that many sections of the State where 
the vote was strongest against the extended suffrage have, be- 
cause of some influence which I shall not attempt to analyze, 
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changed their viewpoint on the subject. T had hoped that before 
this matter should come up in the Senate again I might have 
had another expression from the people of the State themselves. 

This, however, is the record of the State as it stands. to-day, 
and while the question of public sentiment is not free from 
doubt, I can not remove from my mind the conviction that the 
people of the State to-day are as a whole in accord with their 
tegislntors whose actions, so far as I can learn, have never been 
criticized, but whose course in most cases has received the 
stamp of approval by reelection. 

And, Mr. President, I feel that as a representative of the 
Stute I should vote their views rather than my own on the 
subject. However, I should do myself an injustice and should 
be guilty of a lack of eandor and frankness if I did not freely 
admit that in casting a vote in the affirmative on this resolution 
I am registering what I believe to be the conviction of my State 
rather than my own judgment as to its wisdom and propriety. 

To my mind this is not a political but a sex question, pure 
and simple. It is not a question involving a superior or inferior 
meutal endowment, but rather a question of the division of 
labor, duties, and responsibilities between the two sexes. I dare 
say that the average girl of 21 understands the principles of 
this Government as well as the average boy of 21, and that if 
the privilege and duty of exercising the right of suffrage were 
imposed upon all alike, it is probable, other things being equal, 
that the girl of GO will keep pace with the boy of 60. 

If it be alleged that the bent of the girl’s mind is naturally 
toward society er adornment to the exclusion of the more seri- 
ous side of national life, I fear she can truthfully retort that 
our young men, as a rule, have far more accurate information 
ou the baseball scores than on the drift of political affairs. 
That the one sex might be influenced more by the emotions and 
less by calmer reflection than the other is probably just as true 
ns that the mind of the one is more emotional and the other 
more reflective. But to my mind the real question lies far 
more deeply embedded in the stratum of human nature. 

Mr. President, from the time the cave man by skill or daring 
competed with the beast of the forests In the battle for food 
nnd brought to his cave the product of his strength and valor, 
from the time he stood at the mouth of his cavernous abode 
with club and ax of stone to guard against robber tribes or 
carniverous beast, from the time the cave woman fed her little 
brood safe behind his sheltering arm, up to the present crest 
of human enlightenment these two beings, man and woman, have 
been developing distinet and separate characters, harmonizing 
their lives, and deepening and intensifying their sentiments of 
admiration and love toward one another, man with the greater 
physical strength, firmness, courage, and endurance, the provider 
and defender; woman, frail of form and more tender of senti- 
ment, the heautitier of the home, maintaining and blessing the 
world at the shrine of mothcurhood. 

Mr. President, our characters are not builded in our schools 
but in our homes, and perfected in all the avenues of active 
life with all their duties and responsibilities. And talk as 
much as you will, preach to the limit of endurance, there is one 
truth that deep down in our hearts will ever remain unshaken. 
That unassailable truth is this: Each sex finds in the divergent 
nature, character, and mental traits of the other that which 
quickens admiration, enhances esteem, deepens the sympathies, 
better secures the sanctity of home, and assures the happiness 
of humanity. . 

And while, Mr. President, I have no fear that womanly char- 
acter or manly character, which the Lord has been millions of 
years in developing, can be changed in any brief period by 
changes of laws or conditions of life; while I regard as worse 
than childish the fear that mothers will lose the sentiment of 
motherhood, the strongest, deepest, holiest tie on earth, wih 
lose that natural instinct which has made it possible for the 
human family to survive and on which it must ever depend, and 
will thereby neglect their children or household duties by 
widening their sphere of activity or increasing their responsi- 





bilities; while I believe the real masculine nature will still 
regard it a privilege as well as a proud duty to provide for 
ind protect, and real feminine nature will still realize its 


deepest joy as the recipient of that masculine sentiment, my 
own observation has taught me that common vocations converg- 


in, and leading the masculine and feminine minds into and 
along channels of common thought and sentiment, and even 
common earning capacity, relieving the one from any de- 


pendence and the other from the consequential duty which sueh 
dependence imposes, the disarrangement of the old plan of pro- 
vider on the one hand and home maker on the other, dulls these 
sentiments and weakens that magnetic attraction which is the 
soul of home, 
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So, too, Mr. President, I have little patience with the argu- 
ment that women need the ballot to protect them against their 
masculine kin. I know, as eyery man must know, that no woman 
has ever found or ever will find in her own sex a kindlier con- 
sideration, a truer friendship, or a more sympathetic deference 
than that which she ever receives from men. The records of 
our courts, with their men jurors, with their almost universal 
acquittals of women charged with offense, even though their 
hands be encarmined, speak such volumes against this asser- 
tion that I can not understand how in candor it could ever be 
made. In our courts she ever finds in masculine nature an 
asylum of protection, even though she may have committed 
great wrong. While the mind may be convinced beyond any 
doubt, the masculine heart finds it almost impossible to pro- 
nounce the word “ guilty ” against a woman. 

And, Mr. President, fathers, sons, and brothers guarding the 
lifeboats until every woman, from the highest to the lowest, has 
been made safe, waving adieu with a smile of cheer on their lips, 
while the wounded vessel slowly bears them to a strangling death 
and a watery tomb, belie the charge. 

To-day, on the fields of France, our soldiers are battling, suf- 
fering, dying for the sacred cause of all humanity. And he who 
declares that these fathers, brothers, sons are incapable of 
defending, or can not be trusted to defend and protect every 
interest of wife, mother, and sister slanders our American 
manhood. 

I repeat, Mr. President, the question is not one of compara- 
tive abilities of the two sexes or of the necessity of the one to 
defend herself against the other. It is a question of division of 
labor in the scheme of human advancement. Her eye may be as 
true, her aim may be as sure, but the soldier’s sword could never 
be fashioned to fit her hands, and the fact that she bears her 
part in every war, nursing the wounded, rearing the young, the 
fact that she shares in common with the fighting men in all the 
sufferings and agonies of war and must suffer in common the 
results of defeat, carries no argument that she should, therefore, 
in common with men shoulder the musket or charge over the 
trenches. Her work and her duties, while none the less impor- 
tant, are and must forever be of a different character. 

Closely associated with this feature is another, to my mind 
even more important. The political field always has been and 
probably always will be an arena of more or less bitter contest. 
The political battles leave scars as ugly and lacerating as the 
physical battles, and the more sensitive the nature the deeper 
and more lasting the wound. And as nv man can enter this con- 
test or be a party to it and assume its responsibilities without 
feeling its blows and suffering its wounds, much less can woman 
with her more emotional and more sensitive nature. 

But, Mr. President, you may ask why should she be relieved 
from the scars and wounds of political contest? Beeause they 
do not affect her alone but are transmitted through her to genera- 
tious yet to come. And whether the child’s heart pulsates be- 
neath her own or throbs against her breast, motherhood demands 
above everything else tranquility, freedom from contest, from 
excitement, from the heart burnings of strife. The welfare, 
mental and physical, of the human race rests to a more or less 
degree upon that tranquillity. To so shield and guard her is a 
husband’s and father’s most sacred duty, and to so relieve her, 
in my opinion, is the obligation of human society. 

While, Mr. President, I do not think that extending the suf- 
frage to women will as a rule do more than increase the total 
vote, provided the same proportionate number of all classes of 
women avail themselves of the ballot, their abhorrence of war 
may throw the weight of public sentiment against a very just 
and necessary war, The masculine mind will look further ahead 
and give greater weight to remote consequences to country 
than will the feminine mind. The greatest danger to aay coun- 
try is that it should yield to unjust encroachment upon its rights 
by another and so yielding become gradually weaker and weaker 
until in the end it is subverted by the other. I confess, Mr. 
President, some fear that in this extended suffrage we may 
weaken that firm, national policy upon which the progressive 
welfare of the Nation depends 

When the seas are calm and the winds but play it might not 
matter what hands guided the ship of state. But when the black 
and ominous clouds of war are gathering, when the sound of the 
tempest is heard afar, or the storm comes rushing on I feel— 
yes, I know—we need the masculine hand and the masculine 
heart, with all its unyielding firmness—yes, with all its bel- 
ligerency—at the helm. And I can not but feel that it would 
be a real danger to a nation if, at such a time of stress, out of 
the darkness should come a veice equal in control, * I want to 
stand by my country, but I can not vote for war.” 

Mr. President, these are my personal convictions, But my 
State has spoken through its legislative enactment, granting the 
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right of women to vote for the highest office in the land. It has 
spoken through its resolutions which have twice passed its 
legislature by an almost unanimous vote, requesting its Mem- 
bers of Congress to support this amendment and submit the 
question to the judgment of three-fourths of the States of the 
Union. It has so spoken through the declarations of the plat- 
forms of every political party in the State; and I can not but 
feel that, with this record and as one of the sovereign States 
of the Union, it has a right to insist that its wish rather than 
the judgment of a single representative be recorded on this pro- 
posed amendment. And, therefore, yielding my own convictions 
to what would appear to be the almost universal sentiment of my 
State, I shall east the vote of the State rather than my own 
conviction on this resolution. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I believe firmly in giving to 
women the right of suffrage on perfect equality with men and 
shall vote for the pending amendment to the Constitution, which 
provides that the right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or any State 
on account of sex. ‘ 

My views on this subject were formed several years ago, and 
have been matured and strengthened by the most careful study 
and deliberation. On July 31, 1913, I said in the Senate that 
“T was in favor of the joint resolution giving the right of suffrage 
to women and would do what I could to secure its adoption.” 
(See CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 63d Cong., Ist sess., p. 2947.) 

Since then I have been a member of the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage and have joined in several reports favoring the pend- 
ing amendment. My position as a strong advocate of woman 
suffrage has been frequently stated publicly and privately during 
the last five years and was well known in this city and throughout 
my State. 

It is a source of deep regret that my views on suffrage differ 
from those of many friends in Louisiana and elsewhere, for 
whose opinions I have the highest respect. In particular do I 
regret that the Legislature of Louisiana recently memorialized 
Congress in opposition to this measure. Members of that legis- 
laiure were inspired by the loftiest motives, and I have no 
criticism of their action. They performed their duty as they 
suw it, and I shall do mine as I see it. 

It gratifies me extremely to know that in voting for woman 
suffrage I am in company with those loyal southern Senators, 
(‘ULBERSON and SHEppPARD, of Texas; JoNES and Farr, of New 
Mexico; AsHuURST and SmirH, of Arizona; Gore and OWEN, of 
Oklahoma; Roprnson and Kirsey, of Arkansas; McKetrar, of 
‘Tennessee; and VARDAMAN, of Mississippi, not to mention CHAM- 
BRERLAIN, Of Oregon, and PirrrMAn, of Nevada, who are sons of 
Mississippi by birth and rearing. 

Two other southerners whose names are highest on the roll of 
fame are also ardent suffragists; CHamMp CLARK, of Kentucky 
snd Missouri, one of the wisest and most patriotic men in 
America; and that great son of Virginia and New Jersey, Wood- 
row Wilson, whose heart is as loyal to the South as to every 
other portion of the Republic, who embraces the whole world in 
his grasp of subjects affecting the welfare of the human race— 
hy long odds the ablest statesman on earth. Mr. CrarK recently 
introduced a resolution at a meeting of the national Democratic 
congressional committee indorsing the pending amendment, and 
it was adopted unanimously. President Wilson has repeatedly 
announced his approval of this amendment, and only a short 
While ago gave out a public statement earnestly appealing to the 
Senate to vote in favor of it. I have several times discussed the 
question with him and know personally there is no stronger sup- 
porter of suffrage for women by amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution than our President. He is a safe leader and no harm 
Will come to the South or to any part of the Union from follow- 
ing him, 

Some of our southern friends insist that there is grave danger 
in giving negro women the right to vote, and for that reason they 
oppose the Federal amendment, while willing for women to vote 
under State laws. I can not believe there is such a menace from 
this souree as warrants the whole Nation in refusing to adopt the 

uffrage amendment to the Federal Constitution. In my judg- 
nent the situation as to negro women can be handled as has been 
done with negro men for the past 25 years. Negroes in the South 
ire prosperous, happy, and contented. They are acquiring 
omnes, are rapidly becoming educated, are mastering all of the 
trades and some of the professions, are good, law-abiding citi- 

ens, and are working out the salvation of their race in peace 
‘ind amity with their white neighbors and friends. As a rule 


they do not attempt to vote in States where there are a great 
lany negroes, like South Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Louisiana, but are satisfied with their lot and are as well cared 
lor as any laboring people on earth—infinitely better than those 
of Mexico, South America, Europe, and Asia. 


It is inconceivable 
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that these conditions will be destroyed or even interfered with by 
permitting women to vote. 

The whole Nation is united now as never before. There is no 
longer any South, North, East, or West, but we are one great, 
patriotic, loyal people bound together by ties which can never be 
broken, and there is not the slightest danger that Congress will 
ever attempt to pass sectional election laws that would ruin any 
part of the Republic. This particular phase of the subject has 
given me the greatest solicitude, because so many of my friends 
take a different view ; but I have worked it out to the very best 
of my ability with the same earnestness and sincerity of purpose 
which influences them, and I trust they know me well enough to 
feel that if I were in doubt I would not insist upon following my 
own opinion, which is that the passage of this amendment will 
prove very helpful to the South and to the Nation. 

The Creator never intended man to be superior to woman and 
to enjoy rights and privileges denied to her. Man established 
for himself by brute force in the early dawn of civilization the 
higher place he has occupied in the political and business world, 
but his action in so doing was not founded on justice, and should 
be righted, like all other wrongs. 

To refuse suffrage to women because of their sex while giving 
it to men is legislative unfairness which no one can justify. 
Suffrage is not a natural right. Neither man nor woman has 
an inherent right to vote because he or she is 21 years of age, 
but votes because the law permits it. Minors, insane persons, 
and those convicted of felony are not permitted to vote any- 
where in the Union; and the right to vote is denied in 35 of our 
sovereign States to women who are college presidents, lawyers, 
doctors, bankers, heads of business firms, ministers of the gospel, 
college graduates, and leaders in every movement for human 
betterment, while most of these same States give suffrage to 
illiterate men who can not read the ballots they are voting nor 
speak the English language, and many of whom at this crucial 
moment, when the liberty of mankind is at stake, are avoiding 
military service because of sympathy with our enemies. Surely 
this is not giving women the “ square deal” of which good Ameri- 
cans boast so proudly. s 

Males and females are equal before the law in their respon- 
sibility for crime, payment of taxes, and most of the obligations 
of citizenship, and they should be equals in lawmaking. Certain 
duties, such as military and jury service, have not been imposed 
upon women, as a rule, but there is no reason why they should 
not be as good jurors as men; and the function laid by nature on 
women, of bearing, rearing, and training patriotic citizens and 
soldiers is more onerous and important to the Nation’s welfare 
than mere military service. Moreover, soldiers can not fight well 
unless properly clothed, fed, munitioned, and nursed, and all 
these essentials to war fall very heavily upon women. They are 
doing a noble part in the present world war, and their services 
are just as necessary to success as ure those of our heroic 
soldiers, 

Suffragists have the best of the argument on all sides. The 
opposition is due to sentiment rather than to sound reason. 
Practically I see no valid objection to woman suffrage, and feel 
certain that none of the womanly qualities of the gentler sex 
will be lost by voting. Women in several of our States and in 
many countries of the world have voted for years, and there is 
no evidence that they are less womanly than before or have been 
changed in any way; they are just the same. 

Women are permitted to vote in Louisiana‘’s sister States— 
Arkansas and Texas. They vote in 13 States of the Union and 
in every English-speaking country on the globe, with the single 
exception of the United States. Is it possible that this great 
free country, which is spending countless billions of wealth anc 
giving many thousands of its best young lives to “make the 
world safe for democracy ” is going to longer, deny this plain, 
simple act of justice to the better half of its citizens? I can 
not believe it, and am firmly convinced the Senate will demon- 
strate by its vote to-day that we are practicing at home the 
democracy we preach for mankind. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I do not rise to discuss the 
particular amendment which is now before the Senate, but to 
offer as briefly as possible and in as condensed a way as possible 
the reasons which prompt me to oppose this joint resolution. 

I am opposed to the joint resolution for the following reasons: 

First. If and when woman suffrage is desired, it may be ob- 
tained through the States. There is no question about that, and 


my convictions of a lifetime compel me to insist that is the only 
safe or wise method to pursue. 

Second. The joint resolution proposes the most impracticable, 
if not impossible, way to get woman suffrage, because involved 
in this procedure are dangerous precedents. Federal control of 
elections, race problems, and the necessity for conductine cam- 


paigns for ratification in at least 36 States, while in some States, 
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if not in all, campaigns for submission of the proposition to the 
people of those States must be considered. 

Third. The proposal to enfranchise 2,000,000 additional voters 
of the same class as provided under the fifteenth amendment, 
und at the same time and thereby accentuate and add to the 
strength of Federal control of elections in the States, does not 
commend itself to my judgment and conscience. 

Fourth. I am not willing to have States outside the South 
vote upon the States in the South laws that will tax and com- 
plicate problems and burdens which the States so voting do not 
understand or have to contend with. I take the same position 
with regard to States in the South putting upon other States 
laws which may be oppressive to them. 

Vifth. The fifteenth amendment was a mistake, and it is so 
recognized by other sections of the country. I do not believe we 
reinedy that by repeating it. 

Sixth. The most controlling reason I offer is that which 
reaches to the foundation principle of the Republic, to wit, each 
State has, and it is vital that each State preserve, the absolute 
right to say who shall vote for its State officers. 

Without keeping this principle of local self-government in- 
violate, the Republic, us the fathers saw it, can not endure. That 
doctrine, sometimes discarded, somewhat worn, the doctrine of 
State rights, to my mind, is still vital and indispensable. 

“The principle of local rule and a representative agency to 
earry the expression of that local power into national affairs” 
was settled by the wisdom of the framers of the Constitution. 
The late Justice Harlan well declared : 

Any serious departure from that principle would bring disaster upon 
the American system. 

If I say to California and Washington what the measure of 
their electorate, respectively, shall be, what argument shall I 
present to those States if they undertake to say “ You shall pass 
no law prohibiting the marriage of people of the white and negro 
races in Florida ’’? 

If Florida assumes to dictate the laws upon which the elec- 
torate may exercise the privilege of voting for oflicers in New 
York and Mussachusetts, what answer have I if those States 
undertake to say to Florida “ We propose to determine who shall 
own real estate in Florida ”? 

On the other hand, if Washington and California undertake 
to dictate the qualifications of voters in Florida or to take away 
from Vlorida the right, always recognized and undisputed, to 
coutrol and determine the question of franchise, what can they 
say if Florida, New York, and Massachusetts then say, “ We 
insist that by umendment to the Federal Constitution you shall 
not discriminate agsinst the Japanese and Chinese entering 
your schools or owning your lands "’? 

How would these States like to have the thousands of Japan- 
ese and Chinese women there given the suffrage? My conten- 
tion is that is their problem, and we should leave it to them. 

It is fundamental that the States are vital parts of our system 
of government, and as such their powers must be maintained as 
essential to the preservation of our liberties. They possess, 
and we must so recognize, all governmental powers not granted 
to the General Government, expressly or by implication, and 
that are not inconsistent with their own constitutions or with 
the Constitution of the United States or with a republican form 
of government, 

Justice Miller, one of our greatest jurists, said: 

In my opinion the first and equal observance of the States and of 
the General Government as defined by the Constitution is as necessary 
to the permanent prosperity of our country and to its existence for 
another century as it has been for the one whose close we are now 
celebrating 





This joint resolution contains a second section, providing 
that 

The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

We had Federal officers in charge of the polls at one time in 
Florida; do we want them again? I hold that the people of 
Florida, directly interested, are capable of prescribing the man- 
ner of conducting elections and the proper system of holding 
them in that State, and I am not willing to transfer to other 
authority the power to fix a different time, to require a different 
ballot, to provide a different registration system, or to put on 
us a primary low which our people would find highly objection- 
able and would be unable to change. 


Seventh. The Constitution originally provided and still pro- 
Vides for the House of Representatives to be apportioned accord- 
ing to population. Section 2 of the fourteenth «smendment— 
happily a dead letter—provides that the basis of representa- 


tion shall be reduced under certain conditions in the proportion 
which the adult males whose voting privilege is “in any way 
abridged” bears to the whole number of male citizens. 


If this 
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joint resolution fs adopted and ratified by 86 States, we still 
have a House of Representatives based upon the total popula- 
tion—men, women, and children—elected by men and women, 
and subject to reduction in membership with respect to the 
qualifications of one-half the electors who choose its Members, 

Eighth. The platform of the Democratic Party of 1916 de- 
clares: 

Women suffrage: We recommend the extension of the franchise to 


the women of the country BY THE STATES upon the same terms as 
to men. 


That platform is existing party law. 

Ninth. The State Democratic executive committee, at its meet- 
ing in Jacksonville in February last, voted down overwhelm- 
ingly a resolution calling on the Senators and Representatives 
from Florida in Congress to vote for the joint resolution respect- 
ing woman suffrage. 

Tenth. The question of woman suffrage is one for the people 
of each State to settle for themselves. 

The sole sovereignty of this Government was intended from 
its inception to rest in the people. The people of Florida have 
affirmed a constitution which expressed their view. If they 
desire to change or modify it on this question, it is for them 
to determine. No other State helped make that constitution 
and all other States have no business to change it. Only the 
people of Florida have that right. 

This covers the present issue and the whole of it. There can 
be no other for consideration until the legislature, if that is 
done, submits a proposed amendment to the State constitution 
to the people of Florida. 

It will be noted that I am not_ basing my opposition to 
submission of this proposed amendment on the merits or de- 
merits of woman suffrage, but rather on the grounds, for the 
reasons stated, I believe it proposes an unwise and unjustifiable 
encroachment of the Federal power, upon the wisely reserved 
powers of the State. 

One thing more. It has been urged, upon the floor of the 
Senate and elsewhere, that we are not asked to pass upon the 
merits of this question, but merely to submit the proposed amend- 
ment to the legislatures—not the people, but the legislatures. 
bear in mind—of the several States for their ratification or re- 
jection. I can not agree with this view any more than I could 
vote for any ordinary matter of legislation before this body on 
the theory that we were merely “submitting” it to_the Presi- 
dent for his approval or veto. Every State has a voice in the 
election of the President; three-fourths of the State legis!a- 
tures would determine this matter. 

The Constitution of the United States provides two ways in 
which amendments may be submitted—by a vote of two-thirds 
of the Members of each House, or by a convention called by 

Yongress upon application of the legislatures of two-thirds of 
the States. In the latter case the duties of Congress sare limited 
to the calling of the convention and providing whether the 
amendments submitted by them shall be ratified by the State 
legislatures or by conventions in the several States. We have 
no discretion whatever as to the wisdom or policy of calling 
such a convention and no control of the amendments it might 
propose. We could only obey the plain mandates of the Con- 
stitution and call the convention, upon application by the re 
quired number of States. But where an amendment is souglit, 
as in this instance, through the initiative of Congress, I hold 
that each Member of the legislative branch is chargeable with: 
all the responsibility that attaches in matters of ordinary legis- 
lation; and more, because the Constitution is the fundamenta! 
law of the land and itself limits our right to initiate amend- 
ments to those cases which we deem “ necessary,” not merely 
eases involving only questions of expediency or temporary policy, 
and once we pass this resolution, it is beyond our recall. Unless 
the proposed change is one which this body believes to be 
“necessary ” one to make to the Federal Constitution, we have 
no right to adopt or pass it; and when we do so, we send it to 
the legislatures of the several States with the sanction of the 
Jongress of the United States, whatever the mental reservatio! 
of any individual Member, 

My objection primarily to the joint resolution as it now 
stands is, as I have heretofore attempted to make clear, that it 
proposes a radical change in the fundamental relations of the 
State and Federal Governments, denying to the several States 
the right of controlling their own suffrage qualifications, whic! 
I regard as essential not only to the preservation of the theory 
of our Government, but as a very grave practical consideration 
in my own State and neighboring States with similar domestic 
problems. 

I also object most seriously to the resolution as it now stand 
for the additional reason, as before stated, that it puts it within 
the power of the legislatures of three-fourths of the States not 
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nly to work a radical and irrevocable change in the suffrage 
_ystem provided by their State constitutions, which may be 
amended only with the concurrence of the people of such States, 
hut also permits this radical change to be foisted upon States 

here neither the people nor their chosen representatives 
favor it. 

Congress has always possessed absolute power over suffrage 
qualifications in the Territories and in the District of Columbia, 
everywhere in fact subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States outside of the sovereign States. If a recognition by the 
Mederal Government of the principle of equal participation of 
he sexes in the voting privilege would be of any benefit to the 
Nation in the present world situation, such recognition can be 

iven by extending the vote to women on the same basis as men 

jurisdictions subject already to the full control of the Fed- 
eral power, without the necessity of effecting a revolution in 
ie vital, reserved powers of the States composing our Union. 

1 am willing to go that far to accomplish this and no more. 
Accordingly, I shall, when it is in order, move, Mr. President, to 
amend the resolution by striking out in line 11, page 1, the 
vords “or by any State,” so that section 1 will read as follows: 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be abridged by the United States on account of sex. 

“ Pa a * * % a 

Mr. HARDWICK obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 

eld to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do. 

Mr. REED. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
wered to their names: 


( 


Senator from Georgia 


Baird Guion Martin, Ky. Sherman 
Bankhead liale Martin, Va. Shields 
Beckham Harding Myers Simmons 
Lorah Hardwick Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
idegee Hienderson New Smith, Ga. 
Calder llitehcock Norris Smith, Md. 
iberlain Johnson, 8S. Dak. Nugent Smith, Mich. 
t Jones, N. Mex. Overman Smith, 8. Cc, 
( rson Jones, Wash, Owen Smoot 
Cummins Kellogg Page Sterling 
‘ 3 Kendrick Penrose Thompson 
ham Kenyon Phelan Trammell 
King Pittman Underwood 
\ Kirby Poindexter Wadswerth 
| ald Knox Pomerene Walsh 
lletcher Lenroot Ransdell Warren 
nce Lewis Reed Watson 
! inghuysen Lodge Robinson Weeks 
y MeCumber Saulsbury Wilfley 


McKellar 
ina McNary 
VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators 
d to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 
Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I have some observations 
I wish to submit to the Senate in opposition to this joint rese- 
lution. T am epposed to it on three grounds, every one of which 
s totally disconnected with the proposition as to whether 
en ought to be allowed to vote, on the merits of that ques- 

1 taken alone, or not. 
In the first place, I am epposed to this as a Democrat, and 
an demonstrate in any forum where reason prevails that no 


Democratic Senator in good faith can vote for it. 


In the second place, I am opposed to it as a Senator from the 
South, and I think I can demonstrate that the interests of the 
South are such that this measure ought not possibly to receive 
serious consideration at the hands of this body. 

In the third place, I am opposed to it as an American citi- 
zen who believes in the fundamentals of the American system 
of government, and I think I can demonstrate that any Ameri- 
can citizen who believes in the American system of government 
that our fathers feunded and which we have so far maintained 
cah not support this proposition. 

Mr. President, in the national platforms of the two parties in 
we 1 find these expressions. First, from the Democratic 
‘arty: 

We recommend the extension of the franchise to the women of the 
country by the States upon the same terms as to men. 

There is not a Democratic Senator present who does not know 
the history that lies back of the adoption of that plank. There 
is hot a Democratic Senator who does not know that the plank 
Was written here in Washington and sent to the convention 
and represented the deliberate voice of the administration and 
ol the party on this question, which was to remit this question 
to the several States for action. And let me say now what I 
then said, that a more consistent course for Democrats could 
n 't possibly have been suggested, one more in accordance with 
their principles and traditions, 


Shafroth 
Sheppard 


Wolcott 


have an- 
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It is true there was a recommendation—TI did not approve of 
it—that the States should be requested one by one to adopt this 
suffrage amendment, but that was a matter of taste. The 
recommendation of the convention had no binding effect upon 
any one of the States, and on matters of taste I did not feel 
that there was any room for any serious objection, although I 
was opposed to the recommendation. 

Now, that being true, if a party is to live up to its platform 
after election, if a party is to stand after the election where it 
promised in its plank asking the people to support it with its 
suffrages, then I do not see how Democratic Senators can vote 
to do something absolutely different from what we promised to 
the people to do in the platform in 1916, from what we then 
pledged the people we would do if we were given political power 
in the two Houses of Congress. 

It has always seemed to me that parties as well as individuals 
ought to be governed by principles of honor. If parties or indi- 
viduals go out before the country promising the people when 
they are seeking to obtain their suffrage that they will maintain 
certain positions, and do that before election and at the election, 
then it seems to me after the election the question is foreclosed 
and the party is honorably bound until it makes another plat- 
form and goes to the people at a time when the people have a 
right to vote again stating that it is going to change its position, 
and then give the people a chance to vote for or against the 
party candidates after full notice that the position of the party 
has been changed, and exactly how it has been changed. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does the Senator contend that there is 
anything in that platform that binds the Democratic Party to 
insist that woman suffrage be adopted by State action only? 
Does it not say “ we recommend ”? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It does not preclude by any prohibitory 
words the proposal of a national amendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from Colorado knows ful 
well that this was a recognition by the party of the ancient 
Democratic principle that in matters of lecal concern the States 
were to be supreme and their jurisdiction was to be exclusive. 
The Senator from Colorado knows full well that the platform 
was written with the concurrence of the administration, which 
was then seeking reelection at the hands of the American people. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But the wording of the plank itself is 
not of a prohibitory nature. It is simply a recommendation for 
them to do it, which recommendation for years before has been 
adopted by many States. National amendment has not been re- 
garded as something that should not be permitted. The recom- 
mendation, as I understand it, is simply that we recommend 
to the States to adopt woman suffrage. There is no objection 
whatever to doing it that way, but there is nothing in the lan- 
guage of the plank that is prohibitory of its being done any 
other way. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; that is quite true. 3ut the Sen- 
ator from Colorado knows that he and other Senators from the 
Western States where this franchise has already been granted 
were begging and demanding and threatening the Democratie 
Party if the suffrage plank they insisted on was not adopted. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not think I was threatening, but I 
was begging. 

Mr. HARDWICK. You were threatening about the election. 
I do not mean in a personal way, of course. . 

Mr. SHAFROTH. We did not have that matter up. We 
were asking the Democratic Party in the national convention 
assembled to do it, asserting that it was the part of wisdom 
to do it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 
if we did not do it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. 
our Government that we should do it. 
which we urged it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not mean my remarks to have more 
than a general application to the Senator—but we were warned 
that unless we did it and did adopt the recommendation, if the 
Democratic Party did not insert the proposition to so amend 
the National Constitution, we would lose the election, that we 
could not carry the Western States. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. This plank was enacted in direct response 
to and in direct negation of that demand. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President- > 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator must let me answer, for he 
has asked a question. I understand what he means. 

But the President of the United States then stood against the 
Senator’s views and then stood on the ancient Democratic doe- 








And you said we would lose the election 


And that it was a part of the system of 
That was the theory on 
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trine that each State should settle for itself the qualifications 
of its own electors, and wes reported in the newspapers to have 
sent this particular plank in the platform from Washington, 
supposedly by the hands of one of his Cabinet officers. The 
Senator knows, and everyone in this body knows, and everyone 
in this country with a memory that is two years old knows, 
that it was in denial of this very demand that you are making 
to-day that we said at St. Louis in 1916 that we would remit 
this question to the States, where it belonged. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator will remember that the 
Republican Party had held its convention and had adopted a 
similar provision. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will not anticipate me, I 
am going to come to that right now. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now I want to address my Republican 
friends. Let us see what were the promises to the people. You 
said: 


The Republican Party, reaffirming its faith in government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people, as a measure of justice to one-half the 
adult people of the country, favors the extension of the suffrage to 
——- but recognizes the right of each State to settle this question for 

In other words, faced by this same demand on the eve of an 
election, when you were asking the people of America to give 
you their votes, you replied that you would not do it; that you, 
too, would stand by the basic American principle of local self- 
government; that you would stand by this fundamental doctrine, 
on which our American system itself rests, that each State should 
settle for itself in its own manner and according to its own will 
what should be the qualifications of its electorate. 

Now, what happened? We had just as well be frank about 
it. The suffrage movement is gaining strength and force in the 
country. A great many politicians and a great many Senators— 
nnd of course the terms are by no means synonymous—have 
come to the conclusion that this is going to happen, and they 
are all trying to get on the band wagon first, so that when the 
votes are given to women, if they should ever be given to women, 
they may claim that they did it. And each party is vying with 
the other in the speed and alacrity with which it can reverse 
its position and gain the favor of these future electors. That is 
the situation. There is no need to mince words about it. We 
know what it is. Both parties think that this movement is go- 
ing to succeed, and each party is trying to get ahead of the 
other in proving to the American people that it is more willing 
than the other to break its plighted word. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator recognize the fact 
that this sentiment has been growing for years, and the state- 
ment contained in the Declaration of Independence, that the 
just powers of government are derived from the consent of the 
governed, was the power and force which ultimately would 
bring this result, unless you deny that women are not subject 
to the jurisdiction of government? 

Mr. HARDWICK, I thank the Senator for his interruption, 
but it is by no means pertinent to the question I have just sug- 
gested. I said I thought this movement was gaining strength, 
and I think both parties are playing politics about it. That is 
all there is to it. We promised the people we would not do 
this by the Federal Government. Both parties remitted it to 
the jurisdiction of the States when they came to write their 
platforms two years ago on the eve of the last election, and 
now both are striving to show the American people how easily 
they can break their promises, each with more alacrity than 
the other. My remarks are by no means partisan. They cover 
the whole field, and cover it impartially and truly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to have the Senator show 
wherein the Democratic convention promised anything in its 
platform to the effect that it would not enforce suffrage by a 
Federal constitutional amendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Democratic Party did not promise 
any more than the Republican Party, but it did not promise 
uny less. The demand was that our party provide for an 
amendment as a matter of national program, and they replied 
io it by saying, “We will remit it to the States, where it be- 





longs.” That is what your party and mine did, and that is 
What both of the parties are now trying to get away from, 


whether we like it or whether we do not. 
be frank about it. 

Of course, we might say that this was merely another illus- 
tration of the truth of that saying that has come almost to be 
an adage in American politics—that platforms are written only 
to get elected on and not to stand on after you get elected. 


We had just as well 


But there is vastly more than that in it. I object to this 
amendment as one of the Senators from the South. I object to 
it in behalf of many imperial States in the southern portion of 
this Republic, whose free institutions may be imperiled by the 
ease and carelessness and alacrity with which you rush into 
this sort of business. 

Mr. President, in the period that is to follow the war, the 
South, in my judgment, is going to have a heavier white man’s 
burden to carry than it ever had in that period of reconstruc- 
tion which followed the Civil War. That may sound like a 
strong statement to Senators who do not live in the South and 
who may not understand the situation there; but let me point 
out to you how true it is and how accurate my words are on 
this question. Under the State constitutions of the 11 Southern 
States most of them have attempted to get rid of the awful 
mistake made during the reconstruction period at the close of 
our Civil War on this very suffrage question; that most of the 
wisest men in the Republican Party now admit was a mistake. 
JT say, in the attempt to avoid the ruinous effect of that mis- 
take the States of the South wrote constitutions in which they 
disfranchised ignorance and in which they put a premium on 
military service. The conditions were such in the South that 
it was impossible to impose or to get passed simply a straight 
educational test for the whole electorate. The South had been 
impoverished as a result of the Civil War; it had not recov- 
ered; it was impossible to pass straight educational tests that 
were no more than educational tests, because the effect would 
have been to disfranchise too many white people. That was 
the actual condition that confronted us when these so-called 
disfranchisement acts were adopted in the Southern States, and 
we acted aecordingly. 

Therefore, in the constitution of most of those Southern 
States the language was written that military service either in 
behalf of the United States or the States, in any war in which 
the United States or any one of the Southern States had en- 
gaged, or descent from a person who had rendered such mili- 
tary service should qualify a male person to be a voter and to 
remain on the voters’ list if he was 21 years of age and was 
otherwise qualified, even if he did not possess fhe educational 
or property qualifications required in the constitution. 

Now, this war has come on. We have drafted impartially 
from the male population of the South, and if the war lasts 
long we will draft hundreds of thousands and it may be a 
million or more negroes of voting age in the South, who wil! 
go into the service of the country under the Stars and Stripes 
and to France. When they come back, under our own State 
constitution, the only one we could write under the Constitu 
tion of the United States, they come back as fully enfranchised 
as any white voter in any one of the States, and they come 
back exempt from the educational tests and the property tests 
of the States of the South. 

Not only that, but—I say this in the utmost of kindness and 
good feeling toward my friends who sit on the other side of thc 
Chamber—we are liable to be treated to a revival of the race 
question in this body and throughout this country that will fai 
surpass anything that we ever saw or heard at the close oi 
the Civil War. We are liable to have a new crop of perfect!) 
good-intentioned and well-meaning people, like Harriet Beeche: 
Stowe and William Lloyd Garrison, who were honest enoug!: 
in their own way. I am not throwing anything on their men 
ory—I know how you revere them—but they were not a: 
quainted with the practical conditions that existed in the South 
and whom I think your wiser statesmen now admit did not have 
sufficient moderation and judgment to deal with the politica 
phases of the great race problem that followed and resultei 
from the Civil War. This question is going to be revived will: 
redoubled force, because honest but impracticable men in the 
North and West are going to insist after the war is over that thc 
black men from the South who went to France and who stool 
under the Stars and Stripes and risked their lives in theit 
country’s cause are entitled to the saine rights—personal, politi 
eal, social, and everything else—in the South or anywhere else 
in this Republic that any white man is entitled to. I can see thc 
force, the tremendous driving force, of that sort of an appe:! 
upon people who have not any considerable number of negrocs 
among them. 

The race question is largely a question of numbers. It 
the presence of numbers that makes it vital and keeps it alive 
It is all right in your States, it may be, not only to contend 
for that doctrine but to put it in actual force, although I should 
not like to see it done even there. But when you go to a State 
that has a population half black and half white, and in some 
cases more black than white, and undertake to carry that sort 
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of a policy into effect it would be destruction and ruin and 
worse. 

Gentlemen, I speak from the standpoint of the South, in view 
of the tremendous problem that we must face and solve, the 
awful burden that we nvust carry at the conclusion of this great 

truggle; I bid you pause before you put your feet into the very 

footprints of the same mistake that your fathers made just 
after the Civil War. You have adopted the very language of 
ihe fifteenth amendment, and yet you have stood here com- 
piacently for many years and submitted, because you thought it 

us wise statesmanship to submit. I am not criticizing you for 
t: [ honor you for it. I am simply calling your serious atten- 
tion to the fact that this effort to nullify the ccntrol of the States 

er their own electorates is dangerous to a degree, and is 

mg in principle. 

I warn you, Senators, when another war comes on and hys- 
teria again reigns in your land that you will not insist immedi- 

ly on making the same mistake you made in 1869, and on 

cing it at a time when it will do infinitely more harm than 

did after the Civil War. I assert, as far as the South is con- 

ed, that this is a grave question, and that our whole civiliza- 

n is bound up in it; our whole economie, civil, political, in- 
dustrial life is at stake. I tell you that you had better stand by 

he doctrine of permitting each State in the Union to regulate 
owh domestic concerns and internal affairs, and you had 
ter not overturn the fundamental principles of the American 
tem tbat is almost as important as the existence of the Na- 
ional Government itself. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Will not the Senator recognize that this 

question is not the product of this war; that it has been grow- 
year by year; that four years ago we took a vote in this 
Chamber and carried it by a majority of one? It seems to me 

t it can not be said that this is the product of any hysteria 
during this war. 

\ir. HARDWICK. No; I have listened to that argument, 

[ expect the Senator is going to make the same argument. 
vould not be so ungallant as to dispute with the Senator or 

Senator present on the abstract subject of woman’s worth. 
\Vomen have done so much for the country in this war, about it 

| in connection with it, that you contend that they have 
demonstrated their ability to vote, and you are using the 

ysteria that inheres in any war time to enhance the strength 

d power and force of this movement, which I think will be 

feated, and I believe it is going to defeat whenever the 
vote is taken here, to-day br to-morrow. 

\ir. President, I have an objection to it not only as an honest 
Democrat who wants to stand on the pledges that his party made 
when he went to seek the suffrages of the people two years ago, 
not only as a southern man who fears to the very depths of his 
hcing and to the bottom of his soul the danger to the South if 
there is any tinkering with this question, but I also want to pro- 
test against it for the third and last and, if possible, the very 
strongest of all reasons, as a believer in the fundamental Ameri- 
( principles, 

It is true that you propose an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, and in manner and form you comply with 
the requirements of our organic law. If two-thirds of each House 
of Congress will submit this proposition and three-fourths of 
the legislatures of the States should ratify it, of course it would 

' part of our Constitution and the Constitution would itself 

changed to that extent. But, Mr. President, the question I 

» is far different from that. There are certain fundamental 
and basie principles that underlie the Constitution itself, on 

ich the Constitution itself rests, that can not be violated even 
i the guise or under the form of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion without doing violence to the American system of govern- 
nent, without endangering the success of the system of Ameri- 
cin Government in the years that are yet to come. 

Let me illustrate. I will take an extreme case to make my 
iewhing clear. Suppose it should be suggested in the form of a 
constitutional amendment that we should abolish the Republic 
ii this country and should set up a limited monarchy in lieu 
thereof, and provision should be made for the naming of a king 
under that form of government, what would you say to the propo- 
Sition, if two-thirds of both Houses of Congress submitted and 
three-fourths of the States of the Union agreed to it? It would 
then become a part of the Constitution of the country and a part 
of the organic law of the country. It is unthinkable, and yet if 


’ 


that were to happen, if three-fourths of our people became be- 
levers in monarchy and deserted the principles of democracy and 
republicanism and undertook to set up over the other one-fourth 
Of this country a monarchy or despotism, I think the right of 
revolution would be the only remedy on this earth that could 
Suve the one-fourth who were loyal to republican institutions, 
Mr, REED, 


It might not be three-fourths of the people. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Three-fourths of the legislatures. It 
might even be done with three-fourths of the people against the 
proposition. That is possible, under our Constitution. 

Senators, there are a good many things like that that could be 
done in the form and guise and shape of an amendment to the 
Constitution that can not be done without doing violence to those 
basic, organic, and fundamental principles that underlie the 
Constitution and on which the Constitution itself rests and must 
continue to rest if this is to remain a free country and the people 
of America are themselves to remain free. 

I say that one of those basic and fundamental principles is the 
right of each lecal subdivision of our society, of each State, to 
control and regulate its own domestic and internal concerns, 
and that most important, most sacred, among those rights is the 
right of each State to regulate its own electorate, to prescribe 
its qualifications, and to determine of whom it shall consist. 

Senators, your suffrage proposition goes a long way. This 
proposed amendment not only undertakes to deny to the States 
the right to abridge the right of women to vote for President and 
Vice President and Members of the two Houses of Congress, but 
in the manner and form that it is submitted you propose to take 
away from the States the right and power to determine, each 
one for itself, what shall be the qualifications of the electors to 
elect its own officers. Its governors, its sheriffs, its county clerks, 
its members of the legislature, every local officer of every State 
will have to be elected by an electorate the qualifications of 
which are determined here in Washington. under the terms of 
this amendment, if we should pass it and it should be ratified by 
the requisite number of States. Now, I do not think that is wise 
and I think that is going entirely too far. The proposition vio- 
lates the fundamentals; it utterly ignores the principles on 
which this Government rests; and if the Federal Government 
wants to say who shall vote for Members of Congress, on what 
principle does it undertake to say who shall be allowed to vote 
for county sheriffs and county clerks and officers that are purely 
local and have no connection whatever with Federal administra- 
tion? Yet that is what this proposition does. It goes to that 
length. 

Mr. President, I have seen during a somewhat brief service in 
this body and a somewhat longer service at the other end of 
the Capitol, approaching now the completion of its sixteenth 
year, Federalism grow by leaps and bounds. 

IT have seen the rights of the States impaired and denied until 
the States themselves have become careless and fail to discharge 
their functions, and until everybody in almost every State says, 
if the State does not do anything, we will get the Fecleral Gov- 
ernment to attend to it for us. If this continues, we will utterly 
and eompletely destroy not only the form but the very substance 
of the American system of government, and then when that is 
done, when you set up an imperial power here in Washington, 
dealing with the most purely local matters in every part of this 
great country, I want to Know how the legislative bodies are to 
obtain the information and the light and the time that each of 
them will need in order to know how to deal at all with these 
local and domestic affairs in every one of the innumerable local 
communities of this Republic. It is time, I think, to call a halt 
on this sort of business. It is time we should begin to readjust 
the balance between Federal power and State authority. 

It is absolutely necessary if this Government is to remain 
what it was when our fathers created it, and if this dual system 
of government which has been the glory, and the distinguishing 
glory, of this Government during all its existence is to be pre- 

‘t 


served, that we should sharply and permanently check this 
movement in the very near future. 
Mr. President, I see before me honest and earnest men who 


have got to deal with those questions after my own responsi- 
bility in connection with them is ended, and happily ended as 
far as I am concerned personally, and I want to appeal to them 
here to-day to stop and seriously consider this great questiou 
and not continue to subvert and undermine not only the form 
but the very substance of our Government itself. I can not 
think that it is any answer to this proposition to say, “ Well, 
this is a proposition to amend the Constitution.” It is just as 
immoral to violate substantial, fundamental, and basic Ameri- 
ean principles by amendment to the Constitution as it is in any 
other way; and, in my judgment, it is just as dangerous. 

It has always seemed to me that the crowning virtue of our 
local system of government, and the zreatest and chiefest power 
that can reside in any government, is the power to determine 
the qualifications of the electorate; that there is the real forces 
that rules and governs and controls the whole system. When 
we undertake to take that away from the State. in wl 
part, it is the most dangerous tinkering that we could possibly 
do; and it is one that, if we do not mind, will result in utter 
ruin if it is kept up long enough. I hope I am not getting into 


i;wle or in 
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na despondent frame of mind about things of this sort, but I have 
seen so much of it done that I must confess I am alarmed. 

I can not see why these local matters should not be left to 
the control and regulation of the States. I can not see how 
men belonging to two great political parties that two years 
ago promised to the people of this Republic that they would 
leave this very specific question to the States, for the determi- 
nation and regulation of the States, and the States alone, and 
who expressly denied the suffrage petition made at that time 
to both party conventions, should favor this proposition of 
acting on this question by way of amendment to the Federal 
Constitution and treating it as a Federal and national ques- 
tion. I can not see how Senators and Representatives who 
belong to two great parties, who have that record, will gain 
nnything in the popular confidence or in the popular esteem by 


rushing over each other in their efforts to break their plighted | 


words to the American people. 

I shall, therefore, Mr. President, for the reasons that I am 
undertaking to give to the Senate, with some brevity, vote 
against this proposition; nor is my judgment on it to be con- 
trolled or influenced by the fact that any man on earth, wher- 
ever he is placed and however high his position is, may have 
changed his own mind since the election. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I am in entire 
sympathy with this joint resolution, and I want to do nothing 
that will impede its passage at the present time; but as the 
joint resolution is drawn, I think it is a sinister menace to the 
electorate of this country. I believe that the joint resolution 
should be amended. The Constitution of the United States 
provides that ‘the Congress shall have power to establish a 
uniform rule of naturalization.” Congress has enacted natu- 
ralization laws. To become naturalized there must be a decla- 
ration of an intention to become a citizen and, in addition, five 
years’ residence. There are also qualifications as to age, educa- 
tion, and character, renunciation of order of nobility or heredi- 
tary title, and then of allegiance and the renunciation of prior 
silegianee. Under the Revised Statutes it is provided that: 

Any woman who is now or may hereafter be married to a citizen of 
the United States, and who might herself be lawfully naturalized, shall 
be deemed a citizen, 

When this joint resolution is passed and when it shall have 
become ratified by the States of the Union an alien woman who 
is married to a naturalized American citizen automatically be- 
comes a voter under the law without the safeguard which is 
thrown around the male alien. The male alien, it is provided, 
must have five years’ residence; he must declare his intention 
to become a citizen; and then, after two years, the court of 
jurisdiction in the locality in which he resides shall examine 
him as to his allegiance, as to his loyalty, and as to his educa- 
tional qualifications; but under this joint resolution, without 
that safeguard, automatically we enfranchise thousands of 
women who are married to American citizens who may be at 
heart alien in loyalty to this country. 

I want to see every worthy woman in this land have the vote; 


but I want written in the Constitution the same legal safe- 
guards we throw around the male citizen. I want the only 


safeguard that can be provided by law to compel her to be 
worthy to assume that high privilege. 

We are living in very strenuous times, very serious times. 
German propagandists are rife throughout the country. There 
ure Russian societies in this country which believe in the de- 
struction of government. Are we going to increase the powers 
of that class by giving to the wives of the men who are mem- 
bers of those classes and societies the right to vote without 
eourt examination, without safeguarding the honest women who 
vote from their dangerous policies? Under the resolution as 
drawn every alien woman who may be a bitter enemy of our 
country can become a citizen and attain that right by marrying 
some gullible, easy-going American citizen, 

Therefore, Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk in order to correct what I believe to be a danger in 
this joint resolution. I ask that the amendment be stated by 
the Secretary and that it be considered pending after the pres- 
ent amendment to the joint resolution shall have been dis- 
posed of, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NUGENT in the chair). 
Secretary will state the amendment. 

‘The Secretary. After the word “ sex,” in line 11, change the 
period to a semicolon and add the following: 


ut no person, male or female, shall hereafter exercise the right of 
suffrage hereunder at an election for Senators and Representatives in 


The 


Congress and electors for President and Vice President of the United 
States, unless such person shall have acquired citizenship by birth or 
under the naturalization laws of the United States, and, if a female, 
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otherwise than by marriage. The Congress shall provide by law the 
requirements for conferring the right to vote for the officers herein 
named upon those who have acquired citizenship by marriage, 

Mr. GUION. Mr. President, I do not believe anything I may 
say at this time will change, alter, or modify the views of a 
single Member of the Senate; but that I may not be misunder- 
stood when I vote against the pending amendment, I have con- 
cluded to give briefly my reasons for opposing it. 

By this I mean that while I am not opposed to extending to 
women by the States of this Union the privilege of suffrage on 
equal terms with men, I am unalterably opposed to the granting 
of such privilege by the Federal Government. 

In my State the legislature at its last session submitted an 
amendment to the constitution of that State by which women 
will be permitted to vote under the same requirements as that 
constitution imposes upon men. 

That amendment will be submitted to the voters of the State 
at the congressional election to be held on the 5th of November 
next, and, if adopted, will give to the women of Louisiana the 
same political privileges, in respect to the right of suffrage, as 
are now enjoyed by the male voters of that State. 

The same legislature which submitted that amendment has 
gone on record as being opposed to the pending amendment by 
adopting House concurrent resolution 9, memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to reject the pending amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, 

Personally, as I have just said, I am not opposed to granting 
to women by the several States of the Union the privilege of suf- 
frage, and, in fact, I intend to vote for the proposed amendment 
to the constitution of my State at the approaching election in 
November. 

My objection to the amendment now pending in the Senate is 
that under our form of government the right to give or withhold 
the privilege of suffrage rests with the States and is not given 
to the General Government. 

Suffrage is a matter of local or domestic concern, to be dealt 
with by each State, acting in its sovereign capacity in the exer- 
cise of the power reserved to the States under the Federal Con- 
stitution, and as may best subserve and accord with existing 
local conditions and without interference by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

Under my interpretation of the Constitution of the United 
States it was never intended that the Federal Government should 
ever assume the power or authority to establish, regulate, or 
control the right of suffrage in the several States, but that the 
States themselves should be given exclusive power and authority 
in respect to the entire subject-matter. 

I am not willing, therefore, to wander away from the well- 
defined landmarks set up for us and for future generations by 
the founders of this great Government. 

It may be said that it is because of this want of authority 
in the Federal Government thus to legislate that the amend- 
ment now pending is sought to be submitted to the States; but 
my objection is to such submission, because, in my opinion, it 
is against the spirit of our Constitution that the Federal Goy- 
ernment should interfere with or seek to supplant the States in 
matters of suffrage or in any other matter where the police 
powers of the State ought to be exercised. 

Feeling, therefore, that the action of the legislature of my 
State, by submitting to its voters the amendment to the consti- 
tution of that State just referred to, by which women may be 
given the suffrage upon equal terms with men, and by protest- 
ing against the submission to the States of the pending amend- 
ment, is practically an instruction to me on the subject, and 
feeling further, as I do, that by voting for this amendment | 
will be surrendering a distinct right of State sovereignty which 
the framers of our Constitution intended should be reserved to 
the States and never surrendered to the Federal Government, | 
am unwilling by my vote to sanction so radical a departure 
from what they conceived to be, and which has been proven tv 
be, for the best interests of our common country; and for that 
reason I shall vote “ no,” 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I have addressed the Sen- 
ate several times upon the question of woman suffrage, I have 
said at those times about all I know of the subject. It would 
serve no good purpose to consume time now by repeating whut 
I have already said. Both sides of the question have been ver) 
thoroughly presented and completely exhausted. However, ©): 
April 20, 1917, I made some remarks before the Woman Sul- 
frage Committee of the Senate giving the experience of my 
State with woman suffrage for many years—over G60 years 
which I should be glad to make a part of my remarks at this 
time, without reading. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuurst in the chair). 
Without objection, the request of the Senator from Kansas will 
be complied with. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

*“ Senator THompson. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, 
coming from a suffrage State, I take pleasure in testifying be- 
fore this handsome assembly of women, and this committee of 
men who are trying to learn something about equal suffrage, 
to the wonderful advantage woman suffrage has been to my 
State. There is no element that has contributed more to the 
improvement of our political conditions than the participation 
of the women in suffrage from the time of the adoption of the 
States constitution, away back in 1859, down to the present 
time. We have had, perhaps, a longer experience with woman 
suffrage in one form or another than any other State, for we 
save the women, when we wrote the constitution, the right to 
vote on all educational questions. We attempted to give them 
full suffrage even in that early day, but it was defeated by a 
narrow margin, It was preferred, by the men at least, to take 
three bites at the cherry ; and, as sweet as it is, do you not won- 
der that we would do it? You know, however, that we men are 
given to doing things the wrong way sometimes. 

“ We first gave the women suffrage on all educational ques- 
tions in our constitution, and I challenge anyone anywhere to 
point to a single objection that can be made after nearly 60 
,ears of experience in their voting on educational matters. We 
are forced to admit that women have been a wonderful advan- 
tage in this respect. We all concede that they make our best 
county superintendents and our best teachers, and by their 
cooperation with the men we have gradually reduced the per- 
centage of illiteracy in the State until it now ranks the lowest 
in the Union—less than 2 per cent. Will anyone say that the 
influence of women and their participation in the ballot in edu- 
cational affairs has been in the least detrimental? ‘This is one 
of the principal objections raised by those who are not familiar 
with this great question, and it turns out just the opposite to 
their predictions in acutal practice. 

* Next, in 1887 we extended this right to the women to vote 
on all municipal questions in our city elections. While that 
matter was being considered I remember an interesting incident 
that occurred in the State senate. One of the senators was 
holding out on the question. On the morning the vote was taken 
a very beautiful bouquet of American Beauty roses appeared 
upon his desk with a large placard reading, ‘Presented by the 
women of the city of Independence who do not want to vote. 
History will honor the man who dares to Go right.’ jut never- 
theless the effort of the opposition was defeated, and it was 
later discovered that this bouquet was contributed by the saloon 
element, who were opposed to woman suffrage, and you will find 
that class everywhere against it. This fact alone should be 
one of the strongest arguments in its favor. The women in my 
State helped with even limited suffrage, and their great power 
by that right, to make Kansas the leading prohibition State of 
the Union. At this time there is not a single saloon, and not a 
single place, drug store or hovel, commonly known to anyone 
in any locality where you can go and barter for a drink of 
liquor within that broad territory, 400 miles long, almost the 
distance from here to Boston, and 200 miles wide. Af least 
that much of the United States is cleared of the saloon, and 
largely through the influence of the women. 

“As early as 1867 the women began the fight for equal suffrage 
and the question was submitted to the people, but the fight 
at that time was so intermingled with questions growing out of 
the result of the war that it was lost sight of and defeated. 
But you know a little defeat does not seem to affect the women 
of this country in the least, for they are still on the battle field, 
and they are going to keep up the fight, and the men might 
as well make up their minds first as last that, as always, the 
women are going to conquer, and the men might as well sur- 
render first as last. The question was resubmitted in 1894, 
and for the third time met defeat. 

“But with the third bite of the cherry we gave the women 
complete suffrage in 1912; and in refutation of the charge that 
they do not know how to vote, just look over the election returns 
of the State for the last presidential election.” 

Mr. THOMPSON. In conclusion, I wish simply to briefly sum 
up the situation and give a few reasons why this resolution 
should be adopted: 

1. Woman suffrage is absolutely right, and wherever tried 
it has proved a complete success. 

2. The right or privilege, whichever you may choose to cal! if, 
Was wrongfully taken away from the women by usurpation 
of the men. Under the National Constitution as originally 


drawn and as subsequently amended there is no provision what- | 86 States than it is to get individual action in all 4S s 
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ever against the right of women to vote, and had the women 
assumed that right in the beginning no one would have ever 
dreamed of requiring some direct declaration to be written in 
the Constitution permitting them to do so. Government has 
wrongfully taken this right away from women by assuming that 
it was for men only, to the exclusion of the women. We should 
now be honest, fair, and gracious enough to give it back to them 
when they want it or without their asking for it, They have 
ez ned it by their education, worthy citizenship, work, devotion, 
and general helpfulness in all the affairs of the Government 
equal to that of the men. 

3. In all the argument and voluminous discussion there has 
been no good, sound reason assigned by anybody why equal 
suffrage should not be granted; there has been no demonstration 
or suggestion by anybody that it has failed in any particular 
wherever tried. 

4. If for any reason, however, technical or otherwise, it 
was not thought just or advisable to grant women this right, 
there certainly should be no hesitancy in doing so at this par- 
ticular time. If there were no other reasons, it should be done 
as a righteous measure growing out of the prosecution of the 
war. Women have performed more than their part in this 
zreat struggle for democracy, freedom, and liberty, They have 
borne the men, the boys who are braving the dangers of battle 
and making the supreme sacrifice for the gioric s cause. They 
have helped make and raise the money to carry on the war 
and to aid our allies. They have helped raise the food to feed 
the people at home as well as the soldiers in the field. They 
have helped make the clothing, the ammunition, the guns, the 
flying machines, the railroad trains, and the ships. They are 
even ready, if necessary, to shoulder the gun and march to the 
front themselves; and indeed they have done so in many in- 
stances. They have done practically all of the nursing, and 
who doubts but what they can do it better than any man? 
They have performed wonderful feats in surgery, together with 
the men. No great surgical operation was ever performed with- 
out the skillful aid of the women. They are now doing the 
drudgery work in France and England, as well as in many 
places in the United States, such as running elevators, handling 
trucks and baggage at the stations, running street cars, driv- 
ing hacks, taxies, automobiles, trucks, ambulances, making the 
gardens, cultivating the fields, and gathering the grain and 
caring for the stock. This latter work in France and England 
they are doing practically alone, and they will do it in this 
country should it become necessary. Who will say that they 
are not doing it just as well as the men ever did? In ull my 
travels through the war zone I never heard anyone even hint 
that all this work was not being properly and efficiently per- 
formed, but, on the other hand, I heard their work commended 
by everybody who discussed it. Above all else, the women are 
the ones who are “ keeping the home fires burning.” They are 
feeding, clothing, educating, and otherwise caring for the fami- 
lies while the men are away from home. Can anyone doubt 
that they can do this better than the men? And they are only 
asking equality in a very less important matter. We would be 
more justified in disfranchising the men than we would be to 
permit the women to remain disfranchised. — 

So let us, as men, recognize our appreciation of woman's 
great sacrifice for our common country by granting to them 
an equal voice in the management of all governmental affairs, 
where experience demonstrates beyond all question of a doubt 
that they are just as useful and indispensable as in every other 
sphere in life. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, ordinarily I am very much 
averse to speaking with notes, but down in the section of the 
country from which I come there is a considerable divergence 
of opinion among the men voters at any rate on the subject of 
woman suffrage, and for that reason I am going to beg the indul- 
gence of the Senate for a few moments while I give from pre- 
pared notes the reasons which actuate me in casting my vote 
to-day. 

Mr. President, I have long been an advocate of equal suffrage. 
I would have preferred that equal suffrage should have been 
brought about by the action of the several States rather than by 
the action of the National Government, but I have long sine 
come to the conclusion that this is substantially impracticable. 
I say this because of the object lesson that is now before us 
namely, that the women in many of the States are permiite: 
to vote while the women of many other of the States are denice 
the privilege. It is not right that this sort of a condition shoul 
obtain, and certainly it is not right that this kind of a condition 
shorld be continued when we are able to remedy it here. It 
is much easier to obtain the ratification of this amendment in 


» 
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In the nature of things it might be that the women of three- | against George III was “for imposing taxes without our con- 


fourths or four-fifths or even seven-eighths of the States should 
secure and enjoy the right of suffrage for 50 years, and yet 
through seme local conditions in the few remaning States the 
women of those Stutes would be deprived of the right to vote for 
all time unless this amendment should be passed. 

For these reasons, and believing firmly in the principle of 
woman suffrage, four years ago I voted for the national amend- 
ment while I was a Member of the House. Coming from that 
portion of our try which is commonly understood not to be in 
il suffrage, L was given considerable criticism by some 
for this vote, but believing that I was right I stood 
criticism then and am going to stand it again, for I shall 
vote in favor of this resolution. I am still not willing to say 
that the intelligent and splendid women of Tennessee are not 
as worthy of the privilege of suffrage as the women of New 
York or those of any other suffrage State. 


coun 
Tuvor of eq 
in my State 


The 


REASONS FOR VOTING FOR IT. 

HALF FREE AND HALF NOT FREE. 
Tn the first place, I believe that the question of suffrage is 
h a question as was intended by the framers of our Constitu- 
tion might be made the subject of an amendment. They tin- 
kered with it themselves, and then left the qualification of voters 
to the States and granted to the Federal Government the right 
to supervise the time, place, and manner of choosing Senators 
nnd Representatives. It certainly can not be said that such an 
nmendment as this is not germane to jurisdiction already given, 
and I believe the present conditions of suffrage in this country 
warrant the submission of the question. In other words, I be- 
lieve that, inasmuch as the women of the great West and the 
women of many of our Northern States, including the great 
Stute of New York, already enjoy the privilege of voting, it is 
fair that by constitutional amendment all women in this 
country should have the right to vote, if they have the other 
necessary legal requirements. 

it is wholly unjust to the women of Tennessee, for instance, 
who may want to vote for President or other Federal officers 
to be denied the privilege of voting while the women of New 
York are accorded that privilege. I, of course, have no criti- 
cism for the views of any man on this subject. At the same time, 
I can not conceive how any legislator can believe that the pres- 
ent mixed conditions in this country on the subject of women 
voting are fair. I do not see how the Representative of any 
State which denies the privilege of voting to its women can be 
willing, by his vote, to permit that condition to continue while 
the women of other States are allowed to vote. 

If there was no other reason than this inequality of the present 
system, it seems to me it would be a full answer to any objection 
that could be raised to this resolution. 

RIGHT. 


suk 


only 


THE 
Tam not going to stress a proposition that I believe in, namely, 


NATURAL 


that women have a natural right to take part in the public 
affairs of their own country. When a boy I remember reading 


one of George Eliot’s novels, Adain Bede, in which one of the 
men characters was made to say: “Women are curious crea- 
tures’; and Mrs, Poyser, another character, answered, “ Yes; 
God made them so to match the men.” These quotations are 
from memory only. I never took much stock in this doctrine of 
mental and spiritual and moral and natural and even super- 
natural superiority of the men, I think well of men, of course, 
but [ have known some very able women in my day, too; and, 
taking them by and large, there are brainy men and brainy 
women, and there are dull-minded men and dull-minded women, 
and that is about all there is to the proposition. The women 
that I have been associated with the most of my life I have felt 
were as capable of voting as I have been, and many of them 
were probably giving it a great deal more attention than I did. 
Their mentality has not been exercised in this particular line 
because they have been heretofore denied any participation in 
publie affairs, but give them a chance and they will vote as in- 
telligently as we do, 
TEACHERS OF MEN. 

For the most part, wemen are the teachers of men, My recol- 
lection is that there are some seven or eight hundred women 
tenchers in the Memphis public schools and perhaps a dozen 
men. The same is true of all our schools throughout the land. 
They tench our boys and our girls, and surely i? the male stu- 
dents thus taught by women are capable of making good voters, 
the teachers of these students also are inherently capable of mak- 
ing discriminating voters. Why put the taught over the teach- 
ers? Why debase the teachers and exalt those who only learn 
from them? 

TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION, 

The American people are a peculiar people. They threw off 

the british yoke in 1776, and one of their reasons for rebelling 
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sent.” They succeeded in winning their freedom in great part 
on this slogan, and yet ever since they have taxed the women 
haif of their population without giving them any representation 
in the Government. 

At the lowest calculation one-eighth of the women of this 
country above 21 years of age pay taxes. Surely, these tax- 
payers should have the right to take part in their Government’s 
affairs, If we are not going to give them that right, we should 
not tax them. A mere statement of the case is sullicient to show 
the justice of the contention. 

SOME OF THB MEN WHO VOTE IN THIS COUNTRY. 

If they are men, we allow idiots and lunatics to vote. In many 
States criminals are allowed to vote. In many States men who 
can neither read nor write are permitted to vote, and men who 
can not speak the English language are allowed to vote. We 
allow the Malays to vote, Turks to vote, negroes to vote: but 
women alone are the objects of our undying enmity so fay as 
the privilege of voting is concerned. There is no rhyme nor 
reason in denying them this privilege. There is naught but jus- 
tice in giving them the legal right. 

WOMEN IN THE WAR. 

Sut if no other reason obtained for the passage of this reso- 
lution, the position of women in this war is suflicient to justify 
us in passing it. From the very beginning of the war no part 
of our population has been more patriotic than women. ‘They 
have stood by the Government, with some inconsequential ex- 
ceptions. They have upheld our country. They have undertaken 
every employment of which they were at all capable. They are 
engaged by the hundreds of thousands in war work of every 
description. They are taking an equal part with the men in Red 
Cross work, in war savings stamp work, in liberty loan work, in 
Y. M. C. A. work, and in every other good cause connected with 
this war. They are going into the fields, into the factories, into 
the commercial houses, and into every other avenue of business 
and trade where they can aid in the carrying on of this war, 
They are giving up their means and their time, and in many 
cases they are risking their lives as physicians, as nurses, and 
helpers in the conduct of this great strife. Women workers are 
taking the place of men workers everywhere. Surely, under 
these conditions there is no reason why the remaining women 
of the country whose States have seen fit to deny them the right 
of suffrage should not be given it by the Federal Government, 
whose interests they have so splendidly served in the years of 
this war. 

[ now come to a subject to which the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwtck] has referred, and I think what 
I am going to say on the subject forms, in a feeble way, an an- 
swer to the argument of that able Senator in this body. 


Tue REASONS UrGED AGAINST SUFFRAGE, 
THE NEGRO WOMEN, 

The first reason that is always urged to a southerner against 
equal suffrage is that that would permit the negro women to 
vote. Well, this is true. The Government has already set the 
example by permitting the negro men to vote, and I have known 
neyro men and negro women very well in my part of the coun- 
try, and I think that the negro women are equally as capable 
of voting as negro men. Of course, we all know that the very 
large majority of both classes are incapable of voting intelli- 
gently, and that comparatively few negro men now vote at all. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
nessee yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will wait until I get to the 
end of this paragraph, I shall be delighted to yield to him, I 
will ask the Senator to excuse me for just a moment. 

But however that may be that is a question that need not 
concern us here, or if it should concern us, it is a question that 
makes it all the more necessary why we should pass this resolus 
tion. 

The negro population is in the majority in but two Southern 
States, South Carolina and Mississippi. In South Carolina the 
negroes constitute a little more than 55 per cent of the populas 
tion. In Mississippi they constitute a little more than 56 per 
cent of the population. In all other States the whites are in the 
majority. The result is that if we adopt woman suffrage the 
white majority, because of education or other qualifications, will 
be increased in every single State except South Carolina and 
Mississippi. In these two States it may be said that the nume- 
ber of negro voters will be increased, and that is true; but in 
these the majority of the whites will be increased because of 
various qualifications. In Mississippi they have whet is known 
as the grandfather clause which eliminates most of the negro 
men 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me, Mississippi 
has no “ grandfather clause,’”’ and never did have. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If I have misquoted the Mississippi law, 
T bez the Senator’s pardon for it. I believe it is another of the 
Southern States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg to assure the Senator that he has. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But I will say that even if they have not 
the “ grandfather clause” in Mississippi they have educational 
qualifications, they have registration qualifications, they have 
iax qualifications, or property qualifications, all of which make 
it impossible for the negro men in the largest degree to vote in 
Mississippi. ‘They have similar laws in South Carolina, which 
practically eliminate the ignorant negro vote. They eliminate 
the ignorant negro men vote, and they will eliminate the ignorant 
negro women vote. The passage of this amendment would not 
preclude the States in any way from putting any restriction upon 
the right of suffrage that they see fit—the only requirement of 
the Constitution being that all persons must be treated alike. 

The result is that, according to the figures, the white majorities 
would be largely increased in all of the Southern States except 
two; and in those two States the situation will be vastly im- 
proved, because the educated white women of the States of Mis- 
sissippi and South Carolina will cast their votes like the edu- 
cated white men of those States cast them to-day, whereas the 
ignorant negro women will be just exactly like the ignorant 
negro men, they will not be able to vote in large numbers in 
either one of those States, and thereby the majority will be 
increased. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. I wanted to have the Senator wait 
until I finished my paragraph, but I will yield now. 

Mr. REED. The point of my inquiry is really past, as the 
Senator is passing to a different subject. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Very well; I shall be glad to have the Sena- 
tor propound his question right now. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has stated that he knew negro men 
who were intelligent enough to vote and that he knew negro 
women who were intelligent enough to vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am sure the Senator misunderstood what 
I said. I have not said that; but I will say to the Senator 
now that I know some negro men and some negro women, too, 
who are intelligent enough to vote. 

Mr. REED. What was the Senator's remark about the negro 
vote in his State? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I said that I knew both negro men and 
negro women in the South, and that, so far as my observation 
and experience went, the negro women were just about as 
capable of voting as the negro men. That was the statement I 
made, 

Mr. REED. Very well. That suits me well enough for the 
purposes of my inquiry. Is it the general opinion of the white 
Democrats of the Senator's State that either the negro man 
or the negro woman should vote? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I can not say that that is true; but I will 
say to the Senator, however, that we have no trouble about the 
matter of negroes voting in Tennessee. I will say to the Senator 
that we have educational qualifications, we have property quali- 
tications, we have registration qualifications, we have poll-tax 
qualifications, which cut out the ignorant men of all races; 
and if this amendment is agreed to they will cut out the igno- 
rant women of all races. 

Mr. REED. The Senator states that in Tennessee they have 
educational qualifications, property qualifications, and poll-tax 
qualifications. You have shotgun disqualifications, do you not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know of no such disqualifications as that. 
The Senator is entirely in error about that. I am happy to 
say that I have lived in Tennessee for 25 years, and we have 
never had that kind of disqualifications since I have been there. 
I do not think they have shotgun disqualifications any more in 
‘Tennessee than they do in Missouri or Tlinois or any other 
State. 

Mr. REED. Of course, you do not put it in that harsh way; 
but the colored man and brother is just given generally to under- 
stand that a good place for him on election day is out fishing or 
any other place except the polls, That is about the truth of the 
situation, is it not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Quite the contrary. The Senator was 
never more mistaken in his life. For instance, of the compara- 
tively small Republican vote that was cast against me when I 
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was elected, 4,000 negro votes in the city of Memphis alone were 
cast against me. 

Mr. REED. Oh, of course, some of them are allowed to vote 
as an evidence of good faith, and I am not complaining, but what 
is there in the argument that the negro woman knows as well 
how to vote as the negro man, coming from the lips of a Sena- 
tor from a State where it is generally conceded that the negro 
population ought not to vote at all? What is there in that 
argument? 

Mr. McCKELLAR. The Senator is entirely in error about that. 
I am not making that argument. 

Mr. REED. I do not think I am. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The educated negro men in Tennessee 
vote. All of those who can meet the qualifications fixed by our 
laws vote. The Senator is misinformed about voting conditions 
in Tennessee. The educated negro men now vote, and if this 
amendment passes the educated negro women will vote; but 
my point is that the white women alone in that State, if this 
amendment passes, will be greater in number several times 
over than all of the negro men and all the negro women who will 
be qualified to vote under our State laws. That is all there 
is in it. 

The result will be that not only in Tennessee but in all the 
Southern States, even including the two I have mentioned— 
Mississippi and South Carolina—the white majorities will be 
increased. Returning to my discussion of the figures, in Tennes- 
see, according to the census of 1910, there were 433,431 white 
males above 21 years of age and 419,646 white females over 21 
years of age. There were 119,142 negro males over 21 years of 
age and 122,707 negro females over 21 years of age. In other 
words, if this amendment passes there would be 853,077 white 
persons eligible to vote and 241,849 negro voters eligible to 
vote—a majortiy of 611,228 in favor of the white voters. Under 
our tax, our registration, and other restrictions the white vote 
would be enormously increased, while the negro vote would be 
only slightly increased. 

With these figures staring us in the face, could anyone say 
that the passage of this amendment would interfere with white 
supremacy in Tennessee or in any other State? The truth is that 
it would add very largely to the white voting majorities in all of 
the States, even not excluding the two mentioned—Mississippt 
and South Carolina. Any person who really wants white su- 
premacy in the South can not better guarantee it than by the 
enactment of this equal-suffrage resolution. 

That brings me to 1eave my notes for a moment to discuss the 
proposition that was laid down by the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick]. He warns his southern col- 
leagues against the day when the negro soldiers shall return to 
the South from this war. If he means what he says—and [I 
know he does—it seems to me his logic would lead him to the 
conclusion that the best way the people of the South can guard 
against such trouble as that is to grant suffrage to our women, 
and thereby increase the white majorities in every State in the 
South. On the face of it, certainly every State except two will 
have an increased white majority under restrictions that now 
exist; and when you consider the laws that have been enacted 
on this subject in the State of Mississippi and in the State of 
South Carolina you are inevitably driven to the conclusion that 
the passage of this joint resolution will add an overwhelming 
majority to the white race in the 11 Squthern States. 

So much for that. Ah, but the Senator says it is because of 
his great love for the Constitution that he takes the position 
he does in opposition to this amendment. Well, I may be mis- 
taken about the Constitution, but, if I remember correctly, the 
original document gave to the Federal Government some ccon- 
trol over elections. The Senator speaks as if the first control 
over elections ever given by the Constitution was contained in 
the fifteenth amendment. The Senator is mistaken. The orig- 
inal Constitution, as ratified by the States, has this to say about 
elections: 

Sec. 4. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senae 
tors and Representatives— 

It is true that the President was left out, but the same rules 
apply to him— 
shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof; but the Con- 
gress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except 
as to the places of choosing Senators. 

And we have changed that by amendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 








The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from: Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me refer the Senator to the second 
section of Article I of the Constitution, which is the section 
which relates to the qualifications of electors, and also to the 
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seventeenth amendment. That has nothing whatever to do with 
the qualifications of electors, but—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am sure the Senator thought it had 
nothing to de with it; but the Constitution says on its face, in 
so many words, that it has to do with the election of Senators 
and Representatives. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 
of Artidle 1? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I familiar with that section; but the 
seetion I quoted is in the Federal Constitution, and, at least in 
a sense, it modifies the other section. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, not at all. The courts have never held 
that, and nobody has ever contended that to be so. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Delaware? 


Will the Senator read the second section 


am 


Mr. McK ELLAR. 1 do. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Do I understand the Senator to contend 
that Congress can under the Constitution now grant the suffrage 
to women? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Then what is the point of the Senator’s 


argument now? 

Mr. McKELLAR. What it does is that, if Congress secs fit, 
it can add to those who are entitled to the suffrage; but if 
it is desired by Congress to change the rules and regulations as 
provided here, it has the right to do it. My point is that the 
framers of our Constitution intended that the Congress should 
have some jurisdiction over elections, and the people of this 
country have already agreed to one amendment on exactly the 
same line as the one proposed, and it is nothing out of the ordi- 
nary that they should want to amend on the subject of suffrage, 
because the original convention made an attempt to control 
voting. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
nessee further yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 1 just wanted to interrupt the Senator to 
say that the Constitution of the United States in two places— 
section 2 of Article I and the seventeenth amendment, relating 
to the election of United States Senators—says expressly that 
the qualifications of electors for Senators and Representatives 
in Congress shall be the same as those for the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature in each State. Furthermore, 
nobody on this earth has ever contended before to-day, if the 
Senator intends to contend it, that the section he has just read 
about the time, place, and manner of holding elections has any 
relation whatever to the qualifications of electors. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh,.no; the Senator misunderstands me. 
T have not discussed qualifications of voters at all. I am per- 
fectly familiar with the requirement of the Constitution that 
they shall have the same qualifications as those who vote for 
members of State jecislatures, and I want to eall the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that this amendment does not affect in the 
slightest that provision of the Constitution. The only thing it 
does is to add to the classes of voters that are now allowed to 
vote. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will let me finish my ques- 
tion, there is only one precedent on earth for this proposition, 
and that is the fifteenth amendment; and if the Senator enjoys 
that as a precedent, he is perfectly welcome to stand on that 
ground. 

Mr. McK ELLAR. 
ainendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I know the Senator would not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But I will say to the Senator, if he will 
permit me, that while I would not have voted for the fifteenth 
imendment, the Congress of the United States and the people of 
the United States have already adopted that amendment, and 
it has been in our Constitution now for more than 40 years; 
and I say that if we could do that, if we could give the ignorant 
negro men of this country the right to vote, surely we ought to 
give to the splendid, well-educated white women of the land the 
right to vote. We ought not to treat negro men better than we 
do our white women. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The fifteenth amendment did not give the 
negro men the right to vote, of course. The Senator is not ac- 
curate about that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, we are under that common misbe- 
lief down in our country. If it did not give them the right to 
vote, somebody has been very wrong in the last few years down 
in the Senator's State. I have been of that opinion and T think 
nearly everyone else has the opinion that the negroes obtained 
the right to vote by virtue of the fifteenth amendment, 
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Mr. HARDWICK. You have been wrong all your lives. The 
fifteenth amendment merely prohibits discrimination against 
any citizen of the United States on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 

Mr. McKELLAR, That is all we are doing in this amend- 
ment. We are inhibiting discrimination agaiust women because 
they are women. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, if the Senator will kindly let me 
have about two minutes of his time I will finish what I have to 
say. 

Mr. McKELLAR. All right. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It ought to be impossible to muddy the 
waters on a question of this kind. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think it will be possible. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not see how the Senator could hope 
to do that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not trying. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am glad to hear that the Senator is not 
trying. I do not think he could succeed. 

Mr. President, the fact is that the only precedent on earth 
for action of this sort, which I concede is perfectly within the 
power of Congress, is the fifteenth amendment. That is the 
only precedent for it. The Senator will find, I think, if he gives 
the question that careful consideration which he gives to most 
questions to which he addresses himself, that when the Consti- 
tutional Convention framed the Constitution of the United States, 
a tremendous effort was made to induce the makers of the Con- 
stitution to fix a general standard for electors, and to lodge that 
power in the Federal Government; but that proposition was 
beaten decisively on the floor of the Constitutional Convention, 
on the assumption that it was best to let each locality lay down 
those qualifications; and that is what we have always done in 
this country, with the single, solitary exception of the fifteenth 
amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask the Senator from Georgia 
whether or not he voted for the recent act giving the National 
Government the right to supervise not only national regular 
elections but also primary elections for national officers? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; “the Senator from Georgia” did not 
vote for it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator did not vote for it, but this 
Congress has just passed such laws; and it did so under the 
authority of the original Constitution, and not any amend- 
ment to it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator wants to bring that in, it 
was confined entirely to Members of Congress, which is a dif- 
ferent proposition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is a distinction without a difference 
when it comes to fixing the qualifications of voters in this coun- 
try, whether they are permitted to vote just for Members of 


Congress or the Senate, or to vote for the President of the 
United States. 
Mr. HARDWICK. I know; I do not mean that; but what 


about local elections, where county sheriffs, and so on, are to 
be elected? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the same qualifications ought to 
be prescribed for all voters, white, black, male, and female, and 
in all classes of elections. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
nessee yield to the Senator from Missouri? 





Senator from Ten- 


Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. I did not intend to take all of 
this time. I am very sorry to have detained the Senate this 
long. I would not have done so but for these interruptions, to 


which, of course, I am glad to accede. 

Mr. REED. I shall be very brief; but the question now being 
diseussed is one that I think we might settle if we get back to it. 
Do I understand the Senator to contend that aside from the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments to the Consti- 
tution the Federal Government has defined citizenship or the 
qualifications of electers in any respect? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; but I do contend that this lan- 
guage was in the Constitution, found in section 4 of Article I, 
which is very plain, as it seems to me: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

Mr. REED. “The times, places, and manner of holding elecs 
tions” 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Yes; which might have a 
effect on the question of the manner of voting. 

Mr. REED. But not the qualifications of voters. Now, will 
the Senator pardon me while I read a clause from the somes 
what celebrated case of United States against Susan B. Anthony, 
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a ease that is somewhat in point to-day, since Susan still 
speaks to us in spirit and from the galleries? 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I will. 

Mr. REED (reading)— 

The fourteenth amendment creates and defines citizenship of the 
United States. It hac’ long been contended, and had been held by many 
learned authorities, and had never been judiciaily decided to the con- 
trary, that there was no such thing as a citizen of the United States, 
except as that condition arose from citizenship of some State. No mode 
existed, it was said, of obtaining a citizenship of the United States, 
except by first becoming a citizen of some State. This question is now 
at rest. The fourteenth amendment defines and declares who shall be 
citizens of the United States, to wit, “all persons born or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof.”" The latter 
qualification was intended to exclude the children of foreign representa- 
tives and the like. With this qualification every person born in the 
United States or naturalized is declared to be a citizen of the United 
States and of the State wherein he resides. 

After thus creating and defining citizenship of the United States, 
the fourteenth amendment provides that “ no State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States.” This clause is intended to be a protection, not to 
all our rights but to our rights as citizens of the United States only; 
that is, to rights existing or belonging to that condition or capacity. 

* * ~ co % a % 

The right of voting, or the privilege of voting, is a right or privilege 
arising under the constitution of the State and not under the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 


It seems to me that that answers the Senator’s contention 
that Congress had a jurisdiction from the first with reference 
to the qualifications of voters. That is a right which grew out 
of the several amendments adopted as a result of the Civil War; 
but even those amendments did not undertake to go further 
than to provide that there should be no discrimination on 
account of race. So I think that authority ought to settle that 
question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that shows that in off-hand 
manner of spenking one is sometimes misunderstood or some- 
times unfortunately uses language that does not express his 
intent very clearly. I said nothing in the world about the 
qualification of voters, but the Senator from Georgia had argued 
the question as if the question of voting was some inherent 
right intended by the framers of our Federal Constitution to 
be left entirely and wholly in the States, and my assertion was 
that in this he was mistaken, for the original Constitution 
had a provision giving the Federal Government a supervisory 
jurisdiction over the time, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Representatives and Senators. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just a moment, if the Senator will let me 
state the case, so that there can not be any room for misrepre- 
sentation. My reply to that was that he was incorrect about 
it, because the original Constitution did give to Congress certain 
rights over elections. It did not leave that all to the States. 
It certainly gave Congress the right of supervision over the 
times, the places, and the manner of choosing—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Members of Congress. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Members of Congress and Senators. 

Mr. HARDWICK. We are Members of Congress. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course we are; but the Constitution 
says Representatives and Senators. I stated at the very out- 
set that it did not include the President of the United States. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator raises the question as to the 
accuracy of my position. If the Senator will go back to the 
convention that framed the Constitution, he will find that the 
words were expressly voted down, presented by those who con- 
tended for the power of Congress to prescribe the qualifications 
of electors. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I never made that statement. 

' Mr. HARDWICK. TI thought you said the Senator from 
Georgia was in error when he contended that that was to be 
left to the States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. TI said the Senator from Georgia was in 
error when he said that power over elections was in the begin- 
ning in the States and had remained there up until the fifteenth 
amendment; and those amendments were adopted, that it had 
remained there, and that only the States had anything to do 
with the elections. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator wishes to stand on that 
statement, then, and challenge the accuracy of the position of 
the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right; we will leave it the: 





DOES SUFFRAGE MAKE. WOMEN UNWOMANLY? 
Mr. McKELLAR. Now, Mr. President, I next come to an- 
other feature that I want to discuss very briefly. The next 


stock argument of those that are opposed to woman suffrage is 
that suffrage would make women unwomanly. I have often 
wondered if anyone seriously believed such a proposition 


the casting of a ballot made a woman unwomanly, 


as 
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it make a woman unwomanly to cast a ballot for candidates of 
her choice? Yet you constantly hear the statement that if they 
are given the ballot it will destroy the home, it will make 
bad mothers, it will do away with family ties. If I for a 
moment dreamed that suffrage would bring about any one of 
these direful consequences, of course I would not vote for it, 
but my judgment is that these contentions are pure figments 
of the imagination. I doubt if there is a single Senator in this 
body, if the fact were inquired into, but what it would be 
found that his mother was either a well-educated woman or a 
brainy woman, otherwise the chances are he would not be here. 
I believe it to be a natural law that in the matter of brains a 
man gets them more from his mother than from his father. If 
this be true, then why not give the mothers of men in our 
country every opportunity to fit not only themseives but their 
sons for all the duties of citizenship. 

Ordinarily in our home life in the United States the mother is 
the principal teacher. It is absolutely necessary that she should 
be well informed and well educated. If she takes an interest in 
politics and is allowed to take part in public affairs, it will but 
increase her knowledge and education. It will but better fit her 
to rear and educate her boys, as well as her girls—knowing that 
the future of the State depends upon her efforts in a larger de- 
gree than ever before. 

For my part I would a thousand times rather see a woman 
take an interest in politics and vote, and even stand around the 
polling places and electioneer for the candidate of her choice, 
rather than to see her at a fashionable club drinking highballs 
and gossiping about her neighbors, or in other circles of life at 
a corner grocery drinking beer. I think it is a thousand times 
more unwomanly to do any of these things than it is to perform 
the very high order of public service in casting a ballot in an 
election. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state that we have had experience 
in Colorado for 25 years, and when the suffrage amendment was 
up here in 1914 I wrote some letters to each of the district 
judges of the State of Colorado relative to fhe influence if any 
politics had in making disputes or quarrels over candidates or 
issues in the family. I should like to call attention right here, 
because it is very apt to some of the letters. I have 19 letters 
here. This letter was addressed fron: Washington, D. C., by me 
February 17, 1914: 


Judge Grorce W. ALLEN, 
Courthouse, Denver, Colo. 


Dear JUDGE: There is pending in the Senate a joint resolution for a 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 17, 1914. 


constitutional amendment granting equal suffrage to women. There 
has been some contention among those who are opposed to woman 


suffrage that the passage of such a constitutional amendment would 
have a tendency to produce quarrels among husbands and wives. 

I would thank you very much if you would let me know whether 
in any divorcee case which you have tried it was claimed upon either 
side that the cause of any dissension or disagreement among the parties 
to the suit originated from or was caused by differences as to politics 
or candidates. If there have been any such, I would thank you very 
much if you would indicate the proportion where such disagreements 
and difficulties arose as contrasted with the number of divorce cases 
which you have tried 

By giving me this information you will greatly oblige, 

Yours, truly, 
JOHN F. SHAFROTH. 

Here is the answer of Judge Allen: 

CHAMBERS District Court, 

Denver, Colo., February 24, 191) 
SHAFROTH, 
Washington, 


Lon. JOHN F. 
D.C 


DEAR SENATOR: I take pleasure in answering your inquiry 


17th instant. 

During my experience on the bench, which has covered a period 
approximately 20 years, I have never known of a divorce case among 
the many as such wherein it was claimed or suggested that polit l 
differences in any manner had been the cause of troubles between 
husband and wife. I know of no divorce case brought in the court 


wherein it was claimed or alleged upon either side that political differ- 


ences had caused any dissensions to disturb the marital relations be- 
tween husband and wife. 

Universal suffrage bas existed by law in our State since 1895 

Sincerely, yours, 
Gro. W. ALLEN. 
Judaoe, District Court. 

Mr. M« KELLAR. I thank the Senator for his contribution 

to my argument, 


Mr. REED. May I ask the Senator from Colorado a question? 
Mr. McKELLAR. Just pardon me half a moment. I 
nearly through, and I have been detained a great deal longer 
than I expected. I must be wearying the Senate. 
Mr. LEED. I should ke to ask the Sensntor 
tion, whether a difference of politics in the family is one of the 
statutory causes for divorce in Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no; it is not. but it 
it would produce tha? very con- 
dition. When we contrast what has been 
with the cases in other States we find as a matter of fact that 


am 


a simple ques- 


is the contention 


the case in Colorado 
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the number of dissensions or cruelties occurring as a cause for 
divorce has not greater in Colorado than in the other 
States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for his 
elucidation of this matter. 

Of course, this fallacious argument is conclusively refuted by 
the women of those States where they have suffrage and have 
long had it. The women I know from the suffrage States, as 
well as those I know who believe in the principle from the 
nonsuffrage States, are just as womanly, just as devoted to the 


been 


home and family, and make just as good wives and mothers as 
those who do not have or believe in suffrage. And as far as 


pure politics is concerned, the suffragists are not any worse, so 
far as I can see, than the antisuffragists, They are all getting 
to be good politicians. 
STATE 
It is claimed that to submit this amendment to the States is 
a violation of the doctrine of State rights. I believe in the 
rights of the State. I have been brought up, politically speak- 
ing, on that doctrine all my life. I think it is a good doctrine. 
I think we ought to uphold it; but that does not mean that we 
should never enact another amendment to our Constitution. 
The Constitution gives the United States jurisdiction over 
certain questions of suffrage. Already it has exercised that 
jurisdiction under an amendment by permitting negroes to vote. 
Surely there is no invasion of the State rights doctrine, per se, 
by passing a resolution which simply adds to the jurisdiction 
originally intrusted to the Federal Government under the Con- 
stitution. If the doctrine of State rights were carried to this 
far-fetched conclusion, we could never have an amendment to 
our Federal Constitution, and the best answer to the proposi- 
tion is the present unequal, disordered, and diverse conditions 
of woman suffrage in the various States of the Union. In some 
of the States they have equal suffrage; in other States they 
have partial woman suffrage; in other States they have limited 
woman suffrage; in other States they have woman suffrage 
only in party primaries. This kind of a condition is intolerable 
and calls for the exercise of the power of our Federal Constitu- 
tion, and it is no invasion whatsoever of the doctrine of State 
rights to amend the Constitution to get rid of these conditions. 
The States will have the right to fix all the qualifications of 
suffrage. They can put a property qualification, an educational 
qualification, a registration qualification, a tax qualification, or 
any other qualification that will equally apply to all classes of 


RIGHTS. 


voters. With such vast rights in the State to regulate the vote, 
it can not be said that an enlargement of the class of voters 


merely is an invasion of the jurisdiction of the States over this 
question. 

But, above all this, if the amendment invades the principle of 
State rights and the people of the several States are opposed 
to this invasion, they are at perfect liberty to vote it down. 
Thirty-six of them have to vote for it before it becomes the 
law. This resolution only submits the question to the States. 
Surely it is not a violation of State rights just to submit to it 
a law for its approval or its disapproval. 

Kor my part, Mr. President, I do not believe it is the invasion 
of State rights in any sense. We do not take away any of the 
rights of the States to fix the qualifications of the voters. We 
do not interfere with it in the least. It is absurd to say that we 
do interfere with the qualifications of the voters when we merely 
enlarge the classes of voters. 

REPRESENTED? 


ARE WOMEN AT PRESENT 


The next stock argument is that women are already repre- 
sented in our Gevernment ; that they are represented by the votes 
of their husbands and fathers and brothers and sons. Such a 
contention is manifestly unsound. It would be just as reason- 
able, under this form of argument, to exclude all red-headed 
men from voting on the grounds that every red-headed man has 
some relative who is not red-headed who could do his voting 
for him. It would be just as reasonable to say that the junior 
Senator from each State should not be allowed to cast a vote in 
this body because the senior Senator represents him and can 
vote for him. 

ilow would any junior Senator in this body like that kind of 
a doctrine to be applied to him, namely, that there is no use for 
any junior Senator to vote, that the senior Senator represents 
all the State and therefore represents the junior Senator and 
ean vote for him. Why not restrict it only to the senior Senator? 
There are a number of junior Senators who would object very 
seriously to that, and I do not blame these ladies for objecting 
when a rule of that kind is applied to them. 

sut admitting that there is a real argument in the matter, 
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perhaps millions of women who have no husbands, who have 
no brothers and who have no fathers, and who have no sons to 
do their voting for them? 

Are you going to exclude them because of their misfortune? 
These surely should have the right to vote directly, and if they 
did have the right to vote directly there are many evil conditions 
in every State in the Union that would be remedied. [A pause.] 
The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], always timely, says 
in an aside to me, a mistake has been made. He tells me that 
some one laughed when I spoke of women who had no fathers, 
Ah, Senators, I was never speaking more accurately, for after 
this war is over there will be thousands, and it may be millions, 
of young women in this country who will be without fathers to 
represent them anywhere. I thank the Senator from Illinois 
for his kindly mention of the matter, so that I might make my 
meaning clear to all. 

In many of the States they have an eight-hour law for men and 
no eight-hour law for women. Until a year or two ago, when an 
eight-hour law was passed for women in the District, there was 
an eight-hour law for men, and yet you could work women as 
many hours as they could stand up under, and the men mer- 
chants of Washington sent petitions yards long into Congress, 
urging Congress not to make an eight-hour law for women. There 
is but one way that women can have representation in this Gov- 
ernment, and that is by giving them the right to vote for the 
officers of the Government. 

WOMEN AND WAR. 

It used to be contended that they should not have the right to 
vote because they could not fight for their country. Such a con- 
tention could hardly be made in the light of modern warfare and 
the position of women in respect to it. It is true that there are 
few women in the ranks of any of the armies. In some few of 
them I believe they take part. Those who actually fight in any 
army are inconsequential. In our own Army none of them are 
made soldiers; but while this is so, look at the wonderful work 
they are doing in the Ambulance Corps, in the Motor Truck 
Corps, in the Nurse Corps of the United States Army at home 
and abroad. They are saving thousands of lives of our boys in 
France. Look at the army of women war workers here in 
Washington. 

It may be that some Senators will refuse to vote for this just 
measure, but, Senators, you can rest assured that our boys in 
France, when they come back, realizing as I know they realize 
the splendid services of these women who have been sent to our 
battle fields to minister to them there, to nurse them, to bind 
up their wounds, to assuage their suffering there—those women 
who have been angels of mercy to so many of them—you may 
rest assured that when these boys come back, if we have not 
already given women the right to vote, that these boys will see 
to it that the women of America will have the right to take 
part in this Government. 

The women have justly earned the passage of this resolution, 
They have been weighed in the balance of their country’s dis- 
tress and they have not been found wanting. More and more 
they are being used to take the place of the men, and if they 
can not fight at the front, still back at home they are aiding in 
the great work of producing subsistence and clothing for those 
who are actually doing the fighting, nnd at the front they are 
doing their full part toward rehabilitating and reclaiming and 
relieving the sick and the wounded. 

CONCLUSION, 

The President of the United States has declared .this to be a 
war measure. He has earnestly invoked the aid of Democrats 
and Republicans in passing it. On numerous other questions 
many Senators who are now opposing this measure have urged 
all Senators to stand by the President. That argument was 
good then and it is good now, and I want to urge all Senators 
to stand by that reasoning. The President has proved himself 
a great leader. He has definitely committed himself to this 
cause. He has urged many who have heretofore opposed it to 
vote for it. 

You who have unflinchingly stood by him in the past, I want 
to urge you not to hesitate now, but to stand by him and his 
administration on this question in the same loyal way that you 
have heretofore stood by him. 

Some of you believe in suffrage, but you say that the States 
ought to enact it. Surely, during a crisis like this it seems to ne 
that a mere difference of views as to method should not preclude 
one from taking that method that will accomplish the result in 
the quickest way and most effective way. 

Mr. President, the women of the United States are capable 
of voting. They are desirous of voting. They are worthy of 
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will give these women, after the manner declared in our Consti- 
tution, the right to have their claims for suffrage submitted to 
the States. 

Just recently England has enfranchised more than 6,000,000 
of her women citizens. 
suffrage law. Twelve States of our Union have enfranchised 
their women. Five more States allow them to vote for Presi- 
dent, and in two more women have the right to vote in primaries. 
In many others they have lesser voting privileges. We are en- 
gaged, with our allies, in the splendid task of making the world 
safe for democracy. Let us also join England and Canada in 
inaking our English-speaking countries safe for our women. 

Mr. President, women are the equal means, with men, in the 


family relation ; they are the equal participants in the benefits of 
good government and they are equal sharers in the unhappiness 
of bad government. They breathe, they see, they think, they feel 
equally as the men do all these things. They share with the 
men equally all their joys and all their sorrows. The men share 
with them their homes, their children, their religion, their God, 
their fear of the devil, and their hope of eternal reward; and 
yet when it comes to sharing votes with their equal partners in 
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In Michigan, by the Democratic State central committee, many 


| Democratic and Republican county conventions, and women 


Canada has also enacted an equal- | 


were given a vote for President in 4917. 

In Minnesota, by the Democratic State central committee, 
the Hennepin County Republican committee, and the Hennepin 
County Democratic committee. 

In Missouri, by the Democratic convention and Republican 
convention. 

In Montana, by the legislature. 
there in 1914. 

In Nebraska, by the Democratic convention and Republican 


Women were enfranchisc| 


; convention, and women were granted the vote for President in 
| 1917. 
continuation of the race; they are the equal partners in the | 


In Nevada women were enfranchised in 1914. 

In New York, by the legislature, Republican convention, Demo- 
cratic convention, and most of the county conventions. Women 
were enfranchised by over 100,000 majority of the male vote 
of New York State in 1917. 

In North Carolina, indorsed by Republican convention. 

{In North Dakota, by the legislature, and women were given 


| the vote for President in 1917. 


all other things on earth below and in heaven above, some men | 


balk and will not do it. And yet some of us say men are con- 
sistent and women are inconsistent. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope the Senate will pass this reso- 
lution. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, one of the Senators opposing 
woman suffrage called attention to the Democratic platform of 
1916 and insisted that that was a pledge on the part of the 
Democratic Party against congressional action in favor of the 
Anthony amendment, The language of that platform is— 

We recommend the extension of the franchise to the women of the 
country by the States upon the same terms as to men. 

‘The recommendation to the States to act and the belief upon 
the part of the leaders of the Democratic Party that the States 
ought to act and ought to grant these rights is no denial of action 
by Congress. It lays a just premise if the States shall not have 


acted that Congress should act, but, after all, the action of | 


Congress would be merely referring the question to the States, 
except that if the Federal Constitution shall be amended by the 
vote of three-fourths of the States one-fourth of the States 
which may not agree will be required to agree by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the States that do approve this system. 

Mr. President, I think the argument has been exhausted in 
favor of woman suffrage. It has been discussed in this country 
for years and years, and everybody knows both sides of the ques- 
tion perfectly. The country has come to a point where innumer- 
able evidences of public approval have been given to the proposal 
that women shall be treated as human beings and given the right 
to participate in the election of those who write the law and 
execute the law. 

Among others, the Democratie national convention in 1916, the 
Republican national convention of 1916, the Democratic national 
conmnittee of February 12, 1918, the Republican national 
committee of February, 1918, the Democratic congressional 
committee of June 24, 1918, indorsed woman suffrage. Indorse- 
ments of the Federal amendment have been made in Arizona 
by the legislature. Women were enfranchised there in 1912. 

In Arkansas, by constitutional convention, the Democratic 
State central committee and the Democratic convention; 


women were given primary suffrage in 1917, and 40,000 women | 


voted in 1918. 

tn California it was indorsed by the legislature and the women 
were enfranchised in 1911. 

In Colorado the Anthony amendment was indorsed by the 
legislature. by the Democratic convention, the Republican con- 
vention, and women were enfranchised in 18935. The legisiature 
recoinmended woman suffrage to other States in 1899 and again 
in 1915, 

In Connecticut the Democratic convention and the Democratic 
State central committee indorsed woman suffrage. The Repub- 
licans indorsed suffrage only in Connecticut. 


In Ohio, indorsed by the Republican convention. 

In Oklahoma, indorsed by the Republican convention; by the 
Democratic State committee; by the Democratic convention 
suffrage only was indorsed. 

In Oregon, by the legislature. 
Oregon in 1912. 

In Rhode Island, indorsed by the legislature; Democratic 
convention, September 24, 1918; Republican convention, Sep- 
tember 25, 1918; women given the vote for President in‘1917. 

In South Dakota, by the Democratic convention and Republi- 
‘an convention. 

In Texas, by the legislature and the Democratic convention. 
Women were granted primary suffrage in 1918, and 386,000 
women voted in Texas in July, 1918. 

Utah, by its legislature, enfranchised women in iS96. 

Washington, by its legislature, enfranchised women in 1910. 

Wyoming, by its legislature, has commended woman suffrage 
to other States several times, and was the first State in the 
world to enfranchise women in 1869. 

The King of England signed the bill granting suffrage to 
wives, mothers, sisters, and daughters of Canadian soldiers sas 
a temporary measure in November, 1917. The King of England 
signed a bill granting equal suffrage with men to British 
women, 30 years of age, in February, 1918, and a bill granting 
equal suffrage to all Canadian women on the same terms as to 
men in May, 1918, 

I ask permission to put into the Recorp quotations from 
President Wilson, from the Democratic National Committee, 
and from various other authorities on this question, without 
reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

DEMOCRATIC Party SPreAKS. 

1. President Woodrow Wilson : 

“ The services of women during this supreme crisis of the world’s hi 
tory have been of the most signa] usefulness and distinction. The w 
could not have been fought without them or its sacrifices endured. I! 
is high time that some part of our debt of gratitude to them should | 
acknowledged and paid, and the only acknowledgment they ask Is t! 
admission to the suffrage. Can we justly refuse it? As for Ame 
it is my earnest hope that the Senate of the United States will give 
unmistakable answer to this question by passing the suffrage amen 
ment te our Federal Constitution before the end of this session.” (La 
ter to French Union for Woman Suffrage.) 

2. Democratic national] committee: 


Women were enfranchised in 


1 


* Resolved, That the executive committee of the Dk 


Democratic nafisnal 
| committee, after a referendum vote of the members of the national 

mittee representing the 48 States, and in pursuan thereof does hereb 

indorse the Susan B. Anthony amendment to the Federal Constitution 

providing for woman suffrage and urges favorable action thereon by the 
United States Senate.” (Feb. 12, 1918.) 
3. Demecratic congressional committee: 

“ Resolved, That the national Democratec rressional committee 

hereby place itself on record as being in favor of submitting the Federal 


In Flerida it was indorsed by the Democratic executive com- 


mittee of Dade County. 

In Idaho, by the legislature of the State and the Republican 
convention, and women were enfranchised in 1896. 

In Indiana, by the Democratic convention, the Republican con- 


vention, the Democratic State central committee, and the Re- | 


publican State central committee. 

In Towa, by the Republican convention and the Democratic 
con vention. 

In Kansas, by the legislature, the Republican convention, and 
the Democratic convention, and the women were enfrauchised 
in 1912. 





woman suffrage amendment for ratification and hopes that the Senate 
will vote to submit it at the present session. (June 24, 1918.) 

4. New York State Democratic platform (State of 
vote) > 

* Resolved, That we welcome women voters to the electorate, and vw 
confidently invite them te join the Democratic Party upon its record. 
We believe in equal suffrage, without any regard to sex, and we recogni 
that the present inflnence, when our Nation is engaged in a great war, 
for equal rights and individual freedom, is a time peculiarly appropriate 
for its adoption by the people of the United States. 

“We therefore urge the immediate adoption by the United Stat 
Senate of the concurrent resolution amending the Constitution se as 
confer the right of suffrage upon woman. We demand that the Unit 
States Senators from New York represent their constituents by voti 
for the proposed amendment. 

fh. Illinois Democratic platform (third largest electoral vote) : 

“ Resolved, That the Democratic Party of Illinois demands the imme- 
diate enactment of the constitutional amendment now before the United 
States Senate. and it pledges itself to throw its organized strength be- 
hind the adoption of that amendment when it is submitted for ratifica- 
tion to the yarious States.” 


largest clector 
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G. Wisconsin Democratic platform : 

* Resolved, To give recognition to the wonderful sacrifice and service 
of the women of America, we approve President Wilson’s recommenda- 
tions for woman suffrage by Federal amendment through ratification by 
the States.” 

7. West Virginia Democratic platform: 

“ Whereas the result of the coming election must not be one that can be 
construed by the Nation’s enemies as a repudiation of the President 
and his war policies. Such a result might cost the lives of thou- 
sands of American soldiers: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That we indorse the policies of President Wilson on woman 
suffrage and upon all matters pecseioins to labor, and our candidates 
pledge themselves to support these policies both during and after the 
war and to the ratification of the pending amendment on national pro- 
hibition. Pending the atepten of the suffrage amendment, we favor 
extending to the women of West Virginia the right to participate in 
primaries and cenventions. With full recognition of the loyalty and 
patriotism of men of every political party, we appeal to the whole 
people of West Virginia to = us in the election of a Senate and Con- 
sress that the world will know we are in active sympathy with the 
President and the war.” 

8. Nebraska Democratic platform (not included in above lists) : 

** Resolved, That we place patriotism above politics. 

i Resolved, That we favor equal suffrage for all citizens, regarlless 

Of Sex, 

** Resolved, That it is the supreme task of the civilized world to crush 
the insolent attempt of Germau autocracy to substitute a military dic- 
tatorship for self-government and the right of independent thought.” 


REPUBLICAN PARTY SPEAKS. 


1. Theodore Roosevelt, ex-President : 

“I very earnestly hope that Cegnene will pass the suffrage amend- 
ment at once. Justice demands this action, and no possible good can 
come from further delay.” 

2. Mr. Will H. Hays, chairman national committee: 

**T believe that when the world is fighting for democracy—‘ the right 
of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own govern- 
ment ’—the time has come to take steps insuring political freedom to 
the women of the entire United States, and 1 therefore ask the Sixty- 
tifth Congress to submit the Federal suffrage amendment to be ratified 
by the legislatures of the several States.” 

3. Simon D. Fess, chairman Republican congressional committee: 

* T will not, simply because I have the power, withhold from woman a 
right she can claim with equai force, that I may ae it. I will 
not deny her a privilege which I demand for myself. will not refuse 
her entrance to a field of duty in which her abilities peculiarly qualify 
her to exert an ever-widening influence against prevalent evils and on 
behalf of the good of humanity. I shall, so far as in me lies, remove 
every barrier against her right and privilege, and shall open wide the 
door of opportunity to her performance of public duty by placing in 
her hands America’s most effective weapon, the ballot, democracy’s in- 
strument of command.” 

4. New York State Republican platform: 

** Resolved, That the Federal suffrage amendment has passed the House 
of Representatives by a tremendous Republican vote. Practically every 
Republican county committee in the State has urged its approval. The 
decisive plurality for suffrage in this great Republican State has so 
clearly shown the sentiment of the people, that we emphatically call 
upon the United States Senators from New York to vote for the sub- 
mission of this amendment to the States.” (July 18, 1918.) 

5. Ohio Republican platform: 

“ We favor woman suffrage and the immediate submission by Congress 
for the action of the several States of the proposed amendment to the 
lederal Constitution granting them such right.” (Aug. 28, 1918.) 

6. Indiana Republican platform : 

“The Republican Party of Indiana reaffirms its declaration for equal 
suffrage. It urges the immediate passage of the Federal amendment 
by the United States Senate and its ratification by the State, and com- 
mends our Senators and Representatives in Congress for their support 
of this measure.” (May 29, 1918.) 

7. Iowa Republican platform: 

“The Republican Party of lowa reaffirms its declaration for equal suf- 
frage. It urges the immediate passage of the Federal amcndment by 
the United States Senate and its ratification by the State, and com- 
mends our Senators and Representatives in Congress for their support 
of the amendment.” (July 10, 1918.) 

8. Colorado Republican platform : 

“We stanchly support the cause of national woman suffrage now.” 

9. Wisconsin Republican platform : 

“The splendid spirit of the helpfulness and efficient service of the 
women of the Nation in every activity have been thrown into bolder relief 
by the war emergencies. They have demonstrated anew their entire fit- 
ness for and right to equal opportunity in the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, and we therefore favor the extension of the elective franchise to 
women.” 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the argument practically has been 
presented so fully that it is unnecessary for any man to say any- 
thing further about it. Everybody very well knows what the 
reasons are which justify the passage of this joint resolution. 
Those reasons are increasing day by day as the war goes on. 

Women own half the property in the United States now, and 
if the war goes on much longer they will own it all by the natural 
laws of inheritance; but the right of women to vote is not based 
upon property, it is based upon what is infinitely superior 
to property. Women bring men into the world, and when they 
do so they suffer an anguish which is not surpassed by any sol- 
dier on the field of battle. No thinking man and no feeling man 
ought to ever forget the sacrifices that women make for men. 
The happiness of men is promoted and cared for by women. 
Women give men their language; they teach it to them as chil- 
dren. They teach them their manners and their morals and 
their religion. They are fully equal io men in every sense, and 


are deserving of every tribute of respect which men can pay to 
Moreover, no nation ever rises higher than the level of | for presidential electors, 


women. 
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its women. That of itself justifies men in giving women their 
right to participate in the conduct of government. 

Mr. WILFLEY. Mr. President, I do not desire to attempt to 
make an argument on this question. I quite agree with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] that it has been thoroughly 
discussed, but since I am paired on the question I desire to sub- 
mit a few observations in reference to the subject. 

The question of woman’s suffrage is now being given world- 
wide consideration, and I believe the time has come when the 
franchise should be given to the women of the United States. 
As an abstract proposition, woman is as much entitled to vote 
as man, and this right and privilege should not be longer denied 
her, unless there is clear and unmistakable reason for it. To say 
that woman will exercise this right and privilege in a manner 
detrimental to public good is a reflection upon her intelligence 
and interest in the welfare of society. I can not believe that 
woman will exercise the franchise for harmful or evil pur- 
poses, for it would be radically inconsistent with the influence 
she now exerts on all public questions. I believe that she is as 
much interested in the good of humanity as man. To say that 
a certain class of women will exercise the franchise for evil 
purposes, and that those who would exercise it for good purposes 
will remain indifferent does not appeal to me as consistent with 
experience. Woman’s influence and activity in all public mat- 
ters, in which she is allowed to participate, do not justify the 
assumption that there is danger in conferring upon her this im- 
portant right and privilege. She has demonstrated that she cun 
meet responsibility and perform important duties requiring 
wisdom, discretion, and courage with as much intelligence and 
foresight as man. I have no doubt that there are many good 
women who are indifferent to this question, but I believe that 
when suffrage is conferred upon them they will respond to its 
duties and obligations with genuine interest and sincerity. It 
seems to me that this is a fitting time to give recognition to the 
wonderful sacrifice and service of the women of America by 
submitting to the people of the States an opportunity to extend 
to her the right to vote. If the requisite number of States ratify 
this amendment, I believe the women of the United States will 
exercise the franchise with intelligence and interest that will 
result in benefit and improvement to the public welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ropinson in the chair), 
The question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILitams]. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to 
discuss the merits or demerits of the pending resolution. I only 
desire to very briefly state the reasons for the vote I intend to 
cast. 

There are two ways to get woman suffrage, one by an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, the other by an amendment 
to the constitutions of the several States. If the people of each 
State did not have the power to get woman suffrage within their 
own States, there might be more reason for urging an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. I submit, however, that as 
fast as the voters of any State become ready and willing to 
ncecept woman suffrage, it will be conferred; and as quickly 
as the women of any State signify a desire for it, my belief is 
it will be given to them by the men of the State. In my judg- 
ment this is a matter which should be decided by the States 
severally, and not by the Nation as a whole. The country is so 
large and the views of the people so varied that, in my judg- 
ment, the right course is to let each State settle this question 
for itself. 

I say this as one who believes in the principle of woman 
suffrage, and who upon three several occasions within six years 
voted for it in my own State. When the question comes up 
in my own State again in the form of an amendment to our 
Ohio constitution I shall vote for it. Entertaining the views T 
do, I am not willing that any other State in the Union shall 
compel Ohio to have woman suffrage if the State does not 
want it; and I am not willing that any other State shall deny 
us this privilege if Ohio wants it. 

In 1912 a woman-suffrage amendment to the Ohio constitu- 
tion was offered, and with a total vote thereon of 586,295 out 
of a total voting population of probably 1,250,000, the vote was 
yeas 249,420, nays 336,875, a majority against the amendment 
of 87,455. 

In 1914 a similar amendment was presented to our people, 
and a total vote cast thereon of 853,685, of which 335,390 voted 
yea and 518,295 voted nay, making a majority against the 
amendment of 182,905, 

On February 21, 1917, the general assembly of the State of 
Ohio passed a law conferring upon women the right to vote 
Under our constitution this aet, upen 
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petition, was submitted to a referendum vote. The total vote 
thereon wus 990,644, of which 422,262 voted for it and 568,382 
voted against it, defeating the statute by 146.120 votes. This is 
the last pronouncement in Ohio on the subject. 

Waiving for the sake of the argument my own personal con- 
victions as to how woman suffrage should be secured, ought I, 
nus a Senator representing a sovereign State, to ignore the senti- 
ment of the people of the State as evidenced by these three 
several votes within a period of six years? Can mind conceive 
of any other subject upon which I would be justified in ignoring 
ihe voice of the voters at the polls? Would not the very men 
and women who are now insisting that I defy the voters of my 
State condemn me if I ignored that vote on any other issue? 

My political philosophy teaches me that it is my duty on be- 
haif of the majority voters in Ohio to say to the people of those 
States who have settled this question for themselves, and whe 
want to impose their views upon our State, “ Let us decide this 
question for ourselves as you decided it for yourselves,” and, 
on the other hand, I owe it to the minority voters in Ohio who 
want woman suffrage to say to those States who do not want it, 
“You ought to have no hand in refusing us this right if we do 
wint it. We will settle this question for ourselves, as you wish 
to settle it in your own State.” 

After the electors of Ohio have on three successive times in 
six years defeated woman suffrage, ought I to vote for a joint 
resolution which will enable the other States to impose womun 
suffrage upon Ohio whether her people want it or not? 

'’o support the pending resolution means that the legislature of 
the State of Nevada, with a population according to the last Fed- 
eral census of 81,875, shall have the same voice in determining this 
question as the legislature of the State of Ohio, with a popula- 

ion according to the same census—that of 1910—of 4,767,121; 
and the 18 States of 
idaho, New Mexico, Utah, Montana, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Oregon, with a popu- 
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, Shire is another State where there can be a constitutional amend- 


Nevada, Wyoming, Delaware, Arizona, | 


ment submitted only through a convention once every seven 
years. There are a number of States that provide that a resolu- 
tion to submit a constitutional amendment must be passed at 
one session of the legislature and then again at the next suc- 
ceeding session of the legislature before it may be submitted 
to the people. ; 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I quite understand the posi 
tion of the Senator from Colorado. He insists that the voters of 
other States shall have their will, but at the same time he says 
to me that the voters of Ohio shall not be permitted to express 
their will. 1 primarily represent the State of Ohio, and, so long 
as I shall represent the State of Ohio, I shall not ignore the vote 
of the people of that State on this or on any other question. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator the fact 
that there could be no amendment submitted to the Constitution 
of the United States if his logic were to prevail? Can it not be 
seen that if the Federal Government wanted to enlarge its con 
stitutional powers and an objection of that kind on the part 
of one State were considered sufficient, it would prevent an) 
amendment of the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado belongs to that eminent school of thinkers who 
believe in having their own way and condemning everybody 
else who wants to exercise the same privilege. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No, Mr. President; I do not believe in 
that: but I believe that no one State should block an 
ment to the Federal Constitution. The Constitution 
vided the method for its amendment and affords a safeguard 
against improper amendments by requiring a_ three-fourths 
majority of States to act favorably in order to adopt a pro 
posed amendment. Consequently, I am not one of the persons 
who want to have another State controlled by his State: J 


recognize 


imend- 
has pro- 


| want to say that the provisions of the Federal Constitution musi 


lation aecording to the Federal census of 1910 of 23,415 less | 


than the State of Ohio, shall have 13 times the voice in deter- 
mining this question as the State of Ohio, notwithstanding the 
fact that her vote has been so decidedly against it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. POMERENE. I will yield in just a moment. 

I speak only for myself. For the reasons very briefly stated 
T can not, and I will not defy what I construe to be the wish of 
Ohio as expressed by her people at the polls, and I shall, there- 
fore, vote against the pending resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
now yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I merely desire to inquire of the Senator from 
Ohio if what he states would not be the situation of affairs 
with reference to any amendment of the Constitution? 

Mr. POMERENE. Undoubtedly so, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, I also inquire of the Senator, whether 
his eriticism is not a criticism of the Constitution? 

Mr. POMERENE. It is not, because the States have a right 
to settle this question each for itself. 
might not be able to be settled in that way. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
yieéd to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. 
that there are various obstructions in the constitutions of many 
of the States of the Union that practically prevent and oppose 
the submission of constitutional amendments to their own con- 
stitutions; and are not such obstructions of such a nature that 


from Ohio 


from 


from Ohio 


at times be amended, for we have got to have progress, and if we 
can not, one State practically would be permitted to stand in 
ihe way of the Constitution being amended. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, before the Senator from 


| Colorado takes his seat I will ask him to reply to an inquiry 


Ohio | 


which I do not mean to be impertinent. The afternoon is fast 
slipping away. It has been the idea of a good many Senators 
that a vote should be taken to-day, but during the last hour or 
so the rumor seems to be to the effect that there will be no 
vote this afternoon. In view of that rumor, if it be true, i 
want to ask the Senator from Colorado or the Senator from 
New Mexico what is the plan of the Senators who are managing 
the joint resolution ? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I see no objec- 
tion to going ahead with the discussion of this question, and I 
should like very much to see the amendments to the joint reso- 
lution disposed of this afternoon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is it the inteniion of the Senator from 
New Mexico to move that the Senate adjourn or recess until 
to-morrow ? 

Mr. JONES Mexico. 


of New That will be governed quite 


| largely by the disposition which may be manifested here by 


Many other questions | 


Senators. I should like to have the consideration of this meas- 
ure proceed in regular order, at least until the usual hour for 


| adjournment. 


Does not the Senator from Ohio recognize | 


all of the States can not have submitted constitutional amend- | 


inents to their own constitutions? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have understood that 
there is one such State constitution. If the people of that State 
are not satisfied with their own State constitution, they will 
change it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Just one moment. But that is no reason 
why I should be called upon to ignore what my own State has 
done on the subject. , 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio 
seems to think that there is only one such State. The State of 
Vermont can not submit a constitutional amendment to its peo- 
ple except through a convention once in 10 years. New Hamp- 


I.VI——683 


Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from New York is not 
aware that there is any usual hour for adjournment. My inter- 
est in this matter is to know—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think it 
stood that at about 5 o’clock we adjourn. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Until when? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That matter is not under my 
dictation ; but I should like very much to proceed with the dis- 
cussion of this matter and, if possible, dispose of the amend- 
rents this afternoon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am in hearty agreement, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with the Senator's desire to dispose of the amendments 
this afternoon ; and I will go further and agree to dispose of the 
whole matter as soon as possible; but there has been a very 
distinct rumor going about the Senate Chamber that the man- 
agers of the joint resolution at least had under consideration 
a proposal to adjourn over until Saturday, and that there shall 
be no vote until Saturday. I think, in all frankness to the 
Senate, to Senators who have come many, many miles to be 
here to-day to vote upon this matter, as they have come upon 
at least two or three other occasions, it should be understood 
what the program is. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from New York will inform these of us who are ignorant upon 


is generally under- 
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the subject as to the number of Senators who will probably 
lake sp upon this measure, that might influence the 
action which » would suggest to the Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Even if the Senator from New York 


knew how many were to speak upon the subject and could give 
suggestion, it would have no bearing 


an accurate answer to that 
upon his question as to whether or not the Senate is to meet 
to-morrow. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, Mr. President, I might 
inquire of the Senator from New York the purpose of his 


inquiry? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. So that Senators may know approxi- 
mately when a vote is to be taken, and upon what day. 

Mir. JONES of New Mexico. It is manifestly impossible for 
any Senator - 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Senators had been given to understand 
that upon Thursday, September 26, this matter was to be pushed 
to 2 vote, if possible; but if the Senate adjourns or recesses 
over Friday and makes no attempt to vote upon Friday it is 
apparent that there is some change in the program, and I 
wanted to know whether there was any change contemplated. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mv. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, would the Senator from New 
York like to fix a day certain to vote, which would allow pos- 
sibly 10 or 12 speeches to be made? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Iam not representing the Senators who 
are opposed to the joint resolution, 

Mr. PITTMAN, I thought the Senator was. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Iam in favor of a vote upen this matter 
just as soon as possible. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I naturally assumed the Senator was repre- 
senting some phase of this question; but if he is not, very well. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is there any objection to havin 
upon the joint resolution to-morrow? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not see any objection, possibly, except 
that there are several very able speakers who I have heard 
express a desire to discuss this question, and I would suggest 
that we vote as soon as those speakers have an opportunity to 
express themselves. It might be well if we entered into a 
unanimous-consent agreement to vote on some day certain, and 
then the speakers could arrange their time to suit themselves. 
Would the Senator favor agreeing on some day eertain to vote? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I certainly would, and at the earliest 
possible moment; but if, as the Senator indicates, there sre 
10 or 12 able speeches vet to be made upon this topic, then J ask 
why the suggestion that we adjourn over to-morrow? 

Mr. PITTMAN, I have not heard that suggestion, exeept 
from the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wini1Ams]. 

Mr. ASHURST. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Mississippi raises a question of very 
grave magnitude. It is evident that there would be differences 
cf opinion upon that amendment. It involves a question of 
policy, Which; if it were considered that the Senate desired to 
take it up at this time for the purpose of seriously discussing 
and disposing of it, would doubtless cause extended debate. If 
the Senate should deem that it were called upon at this time 
to pass upon a question of that sort, I have no doubt that 
there would be almost interminable discussion in this body. 

jut, Mr. President, that would not be a serious matter, for we 
could afford to discuss these questions, provided, however, that 
their discussion and action would not jeopardize a question 
which is of much greater importance. 

It is known that the House has passed this proposed consti- 
tutional amendment; it is also known that it is practically im- 
possible to get the Members of the House assembled at this 
session of Congress in adequate numbers to pass another amend- 
ment to the Constitution, especially an amendment involving 
the question of the right of woman suffrage; and to put upon 
this proposed constitutional amendment any other amendment 
would be virtually saying that the woman-suffrage amendment 
should not be passed at this session of Congress. I think it 
must be apparent to everyone here that the practical effect of 
puiting any amendment upon joint resolution No. 200 would 
mean the defeat of any action at this session of Congress. 

Therefore, Mr, President, without attempting to enter into 
a discussion of the merits of the pending amendment to the 
joint resolution, or any other amendment which may be pro- 
I want to ask the Senators to vote against putting any 
amendment the proposed woman-suffrage constitutional 
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amendment. I believe it would be unwise to do so at this time. 
The woman-suffrage amendment has been pending for years; 
the time is approaching when it should be adopted; the time 
is at least approaching when upon this single question the 
Senate of the United States should record itself; and I there- 


| fore request in all earnestness that no one seriously consider 


adding any amendment to the joint resolution which is now 
under consideration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico that nobody should “ seriously consider” an 
amendment which involves the very structure of society and the 
nature of the civilization of some parts of this country is a rather 
unprecedented request. I did not intend to take the time of the 
Senate; I do not admit that the question of woman suffrage 
itself is any more important—in parts of this country at any 
rate—than this amendment to the preposed constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I nurse no delusions upon this question. T hug 
no fallacies to my soul. I take no part whatsoever in the argu- 
ment that a constitutional amendment can be unconstitutional, 
I do not feel called upon to pay any tribute to “woman.” Thank 
God, 2 great majority of women eonstitute in themselves a 
tribute to womanhood. It is not necessary to take up the time 
of the Senate apologizing for a vote that I am about to east 
by praising the womanhood of America. 

Mr. President, I do not nurse any delusion to the effect that 
men are superior to women; nor do I nurse any delusion that 
women are superior to men. One is superior to the other in 
certain regards; the other to it in certain other respecis. That 
women are superior to men in taste and in delicacy and in 
purity of sentiment and of conduct few men would deny. That 
men are superior to them in some respects I imagine few women 
would deny if they looked at the matter in an impassionate way. 
There are differences between them. There is no question of 
superiority at all. My wife could cast as intelligent a vote as 
lean. My daughters could vote as intelligently.as my sons, 1 
have no opposition to woman suffrage per se if it were confined 
to a homogeneous electorate. If I were a resident of Oregon 
or of California or of Iowa, and the question were presented to 
me as a State issue, I think I should vote for it. Being a resi- 
dent of the State of Mississippi, if it were presented to me as 
a State issue I should undoubtedly vote against it. Nor do I 
grant any moral right in California, Iowa, or Oregon to tell 
Mississippi who shall vote within her limits; nor do 1 claim any 
right for Mississippi to prescribe for them the conditions of 
voting within their borders. 

Mr. President, my proposed amendment to the amendment 
may strike the Senator from New Mexico as an inconsequential 
matter; he may think that it makes no difference one way or 
the other what becomes of Mississippi, or South Carolina, or 
Louisiana in this Union. He is not the man that I expected to 
take that position, but he has taken it. {f expected it from some 
others, 

The amendment which I have offered is a very imple one. It 
merely inserts the word white before the werd person, and thus 
gives white women the suffrage, leaving any State that chooses 
to extend it to negro women or not so to extend it, whichever 
may be to its best and highest interest. If any of you think 
I am not in earnest about it you are very much mistaken. If 
you adopt my amendment I shall then, and then only, vote for 
the constitutional amendment as amended. If so amended it 
would secure white supremacy and the supremacy of the white 
man’s civilization and his social institutions for all time to 
come, because the white women could vote under it and the 
other women could not unless the people of a given State decreed 
that they could; nor could Chinese women born in America, 
nor Japanese women upon the Pacific slope, vote under my 
amendment either, unless voluntarily vested with the privilege 
by the people of the States on the slope. 

Oh, it is very easy to measure up the interests of a majority 
of the country, and when you have settled your mind about 
that—you being in the majority section—to say as to the 
minority: ‘ Oh, they are inconsequential; they are insignificant ; 
let them go.” 

I had not intended to address myself to the amendment, be- 
cause I knew that every man with brains enough to rattle in 
a mustard shell knew why I had offered it, what the motive was, 
what the reason was, and that it was useless for me to argue il 
or to do more than state it. Upon its mere statement every 
Member of this body would know without any aid or suggestion 
from me how he wanted to vote. 

Every man of you knows, and if I talked a whole day you 
would not know any better than you do right now. So far from 
delaying the adoption of the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment, if my amendment to the amendment be passed it will 
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hurry up the final adoption, and not only secure its passage 
through these two bodies of the National Legislature, but it will 
secure its adoption by three-fourths of the States, because the 
in the States would come from the very 





opposition 
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which I represent if you allow the constitutional amendment to | 


«o through as at present framed, unamended, 
* Mr. President, having said that much I want to add just one 
word upon another subject. I want to beg Senators to let this 
whole matter come to a vote just as soon as it possibly can 
come, and let us be through with it and go on with the carry- 
ing on of this war. In the words of William Shakespeare : 
If it were done * * * then ’twere well it were done quickly. 
As far as I am concerned, I have made it a rule all my life 
never to hold myself responsible for results. I do my duty as 
i understand it, and then when I am through with it, if « 
result comes about against which I have voted or against which 
I have worked, that, so far as I am concerned, is a thing resting 
the laps of the gods. I have nothing to do with it; “ man 
proposes, God disposes.” Let this matter come to a vote, and 
t it be decided one way or the other for this session. Let us 
6 on with the carrying on of this war; and then, after we 
ive done all that we can do with regard to that, let some of us 
» home. I for one am homesick, and a whole lot of other 
nie are. Jam perfectly willing to take up all the time that 
necessary for great and important matters. I do not mean 
{ this is not great and important in one sense, but I do say 
at its importance has been exaggerated by both sides. 
Here comes & man on one extreme and tells us that all the 
heme ties are going to be broken up and woman is going to 
e to be gentle and sweet and chaste and pure and become 
inwomanly if she votes. I do not believe a word of that. It 
not had that effect where woman suffrage has operated. 
jere comes somebody on the other side and seems to think that 
Y + moral millennium is going to set in provided the women vote. 
not set in in Colorado; it has not set in anywhere else 


: ' has 


here women vote. The line of moral demarcation between 
people is not a sex line at all. It is a line that takes in both 


. If women in a bad community vote, you will have just 
liitle bit worse government than you had before, because your 
bad majority will be increased; and if women in a good com- 
itnity vote, you will have alittle bit better government than 
u had before, because your good majority will be increased. 
Now you want to put this measure upon Mississippi, not by 
her own free will, but by your force, I am not arguing that it 
ould be uneonstitutional to do it. It is folly to say that a 
constitutional amendment could be unconstitutional, because 
the moment it is adopted it becomes a part of the Constitution. 
I am not saying that it is violative of the spirit of the Constitu- 
‘ion. beeause the right to amend the Constitution was written 
into the Constitution as well as the other provisions that were 
written into it. But you are trying to force upon us a measure 
which will make an ignorant, incompetent, unequipped majority 
in our midst still larger than it is new, and still harder to 
handle. I do not think you have the ethical right to do that. 
lt is not comity, 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKeriar] said to-day 
ihat the same provisions that would deprive the negro men of 
the vote in Mississippi would deprive the negro women. There 
would be that many more to deprive. Mississippi has not vio- 
ted a word or a syllable or a dot of the Federal Constitution, 
ind the Supreme Court of the United States has said so. We 
have kept within the line. We have preserved the white man’s 
civilization and the supremacy of his family life under great 
difficulties. Now you want to make it more difficult, if not al- 
iost impossible, to do it; and the Senator from New Mexico 
tells us that it is inconsequential—substantially, that it makes 
no difference! Oh, it depends upon whose ox is gored. It may 
he inconsequential to him. It is not so to me nor to Mrs. Wil- 
Jims nor to my daughters nor to my neighbors. 
If you want to get this amendment through, adopt my amend- 
nt to the amendment, and two-thirds of the opposition will 
ase at once, not only here but in the States when they come to 
io question of adoption. Not only that, but it will be a good 
thing for the South, because it will fix the white majority for- 
er. I tell you, Mr. President, you can say what you please 
cademieally, but a people with an electorate which is not 
lomogeneous is a people sitting upon a volcano. You can not 
unwrite the handwriting of God, not merely upon the counte- 
nuances and the colors of men but upon their inward race traits 
und tendencies, nor can you wipe out the dislike or distrust 
Which they entertain for one another, nor can you wipe out the 
fear that every man of a race which he thinks is superior enter- 
tains for the social equality which almost necessarily follows a 
condition of political equality, whenever the inferior race is in 
suflicient numbers to constitute a balance of power. You can 
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safely trust the crawling politicians on both side to nurse it in 
order that one set of politicians may defeat another. 

I had not intended to say so much, Mr. President, and would 
not have said it save for the remarks of the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to say with refer- 
ence to the allusion of the Senator to my State that woman 
suffrage was adopted in Colorado in 1893, and there never has 
been even a petition presented to the Legislature of Colorado ask- 
ing that the question be resubmitted to the people. There never 
has been a bill introduced in either the senate or the house of 
representatives of that State for the resubmission of the question 
to the people of the State. That is the most conclusive evidence 
that Colorado is entirely satisfied with the laws which it has 
adopted granting woman suffrage. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, on a former o 
sion I presented to the Senate a very extended petition to this 
body to pass this woman-suffrage amendment. ‘That petition 
was signed by thousands of the representative px of 
United States. It has been filed with this body. I have here, 
furnished by representatives of the Woman's Party, another 
petition, which has been signed by not less than 50,000 people 
of this country. Of course, this does not do more than indicate 
the sentiment’ of the people of the United States. It simply 
shows that the people of this country are deeply interested in 
this subject. 

The attention of the Senate has already been called to the ae- 
tion which various States and organizations have taken in rega 
to this amendment. The political leaders of the country of all 
parties have declared in favor of the amendment. The political 
organizations of the country in large majority have declared in 
favor of the amendment, and I believe the best thought of the 
people of the country is that the amendment ought to be adopted. 
At any rate, Mr. President, I feel that there is such a universal 
opinion regarding the amendment that it at least | 
submitted to the States for their decision. 

[I am one of those who believe that the provision in our Con- 
stitution providing for its amendmeni .« Just as important a 
part of it as any other. I believe that the people who framed the 
Constitution contemplated that the right of change was one of its 
most important and fundamental features, and when it becomes 
manifest that a very large percentage of the people of this 
country desire to express themselves upon the question to 
whether or not the Constitution should be amended I do not 
believe it is right to deny them that privilege. 

I am not going to discuss the merits of this amendment par- 
ticularly at this time, but I do mention these things for the 
purpose of impressing upon the minds of Senators, if I may, 
that this question is a live one throughout this country, and, in 
my humble judgment, we have no right to deprive these States 
of their constitutional right to decide whether or not the Con- 
stitution shall be amended. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to present to the Senate t] 
petitions, that they may rest in the archives of the Senate along 
with the other petitions upon this subject which have been 
presented. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
and lie on the table. 
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The petitions will be received 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I now move that 
the Senate adjourn until noon to-morrow. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, before that motion is put, 


if the Senator will withhold it for a moment, I want to ask for 
the yeas and nays upon the pending amendment, so that they 
may be ordered. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, what is the motion ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
has submitted a motion that the Senate adjourn, but withholds 
withhold it for 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask the Senator to a 
moment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does the Senator seek a vote 
to-night upon the amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I merely seek to order the yeas and 
nays, so that when we meet to-morrow they will be ordered 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have no objection to tha ‘ 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 


withholds his motion. The yeas and nays are cemanded upon 
the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi. Is the demand 
sustained? [A pause.] Evidently a sufficient number have sec- 
onded the request, and the yeas and nays are ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. ‘I 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
following bill and joint resolution: 


rhner, 
Lue 


passed 
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H. R. 12976. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


An act providing for the protection of the users 


of telephone and telegraph service and the properties and funds 
belonging thereto during Government operation and control; 
and 

H. J. Res. 831. Joint resolution authorizing the readmission to 
the United States of certain aliens who have been conscripted or 
have volunteered for service with the military forces of the 


United States or cobelligerent forces. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 

H. R. 12976. An act previding for the protection of the users 
of telephone and telegraph service and the properties and funds 
belonging thereto during Government operation and control was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

H. J. Res. 531. Joint resolution authorizing the readmission to 
the United States of certain aliens who have been conscripted or 
have volunteered for service with the military forces of the 
United States or cobelligerent forces was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Immigration, 

EXECUTIVE 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from New 
Mexico to modify his request so that we may have an executive 


session. 


SESSION. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand that an executive 
ion is desired. I therefore move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 


The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
sideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 


Col 


p. un.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, September 
27, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
NOMINATIONS. 
ecut nominations received by the Senate September 26 
(legislative day of September 24), 1918. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFTICE. 

Thomas Jones. of Oregon, to be register of the land office at 

Vale, Oreg., his present term expiring October 11, 1918. Reap- 


pointment. 
NAVAL OFFICER OF CUSTOMS. 
Lot W. Reiff. of Reading, Pa., to be naval officer of customs 
in customs collection district No. 11, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., to fill an existing vacancy. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
nominations confirmed by the Senate September 26 
(legislative day of September 24), 1918, 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
Hugh R, Robertson to be United States attorney, western dis- 
trict of Texas. 


I recutire 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 
Fred c. Pahsi 
tion district No. 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, SUPREME CovUR 


to be collector of customs for customs collee- 
22, with headquarters at Galveston, Tex. 
r, Terrrrory or Hawat. 

William S. Edings to be associate justice of the supreme court, 

Territory of Hawaii. 
ASSOCIATE JUDGE OF CrircuIT Court oF Hawat. 

John T. De Bolt to be second judge, first circuit, Territory 

of Hawaii. 
VPOSTMASTERS. 
ARKANSAS. 
Sam R. Carpenter, Arkadelphia. 
GEORGIA, 

Nellie B. Brimberry, Albany. 

James M. Scott, Bainbridge. 

William F. Boone, Baxley. 

Joseph B. Rountree, Boston. 

John L. Callaway, Covington. 

rank S. Murray, Fort Valley. 

James L. Teasley, Hartwell. 

Aylesbury S. Sparks, sr., La Fayette, 

Susie M. Atkinson, Newnan. 

Johnnie B. Roddenbery, Thomasville. 

Kmmett A, Speir, Wadley. 

MINNESOTA, 

rank Gillis, Anoka. 

Elsie EK. Rathbun, Ashby. 

Mary E., Stark, Buffalo. 
William T. Nicholson, Crookston, 
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Frank A. Lindbergh, Crosby. 
Andrew W. Johnson, Ferest 
Edna M. Price, Fulda. 

Hope Mouser, Gilbert. 

Levi G. Sanders, Mahnomen. 
Gustave A. Krueger, Plummer, 
Albert M. Evenson, Ruthton. 
Frederick Schilplin, St. Cloud. 
Jonas W. Howe, Stewartville. 


Lake, 


MISSISSIPPE, 


Kdwaird W. Walton, Booneville. 

Thomas H. Sharp, Columbus, 

Milton A. Candler, Corinth. 

Corinne Kendall Dampeer, Crystal Springs. 
Sibyl Q. Stratton, Liberty, 

Henry H. Sikes, Starkville. 

Samuel E. Carruth, Sumiunit. 

Walter L. Collins, Union. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Americus Enfield, Bedford. 
Charles McBride, Blair Station. 
William L. McLaren, Cressona, 
William R, Speer, Everett. 

Emma M. Schrock, Garrett. 
Thomas 8S. Moreland, Jamestown. 
Edwin W. Dye, Lawrenceville. 
Paul O. Brosius, Lock Haven. 
Cornelius P. Reing, Mahanoy City. 
Thomas P. Logan, Midland. 
Frank Snyder, Minersville. 
Philip W. Miller, New Freedom, 
Merle D. Salyards, Pitcairn. 
Arthur N. Rose, Rouseville. 

John T. Kennedy, Sharon. 

Karl Smith, Sharpsville. 

Robert M. Foster, State College. 
Edward M. Hirsh, Tamaqua. 
Oscar W. Kaegel, Thompsontown. 
William A. MeMahan, West Pittsburgh. 
Joe C. Harding, Windber. 


UTAH, 
Isadore Lessing, Beaver. 

Parley P. Willey, Bountiful. 
William H. Fitzwater, Duchesne. 
Jessie M. French, Greenriver. 
Oliver C, Larsen, Monroe. 
Randall Christensen, Moroni, 
Adelbert K. Huish, Payson, 
Daniel L. Argyle, Salina. 

James Gowans, Tooele. 
Abraham Binkele, Tremonton. 








HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tonurspay, Si pte mber 26, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D, D., effered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Father in heaven, our refuge and our strength, put forth, 
we beseech Thee, Thy healing hand and restore our soldiers at 
home to health and strength, that the preparation in which 
they are engaged for the strenuous work before them may not 
he hindered. 

Let Thy protecting arm be over our soldiers abroad and 
their allies, that they may go forward with the work in which 
they are engaged ; that the Huns may be driven back and peice 
restored to « suffering, sorrowing world; that the kingdom of 
righteousness may have its sway among the peoples of all the 
earth; for humanity’s sake and in Christ’s name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

PERMISSION 


Mr. MEEKER. 


TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. Speaker——— 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
Mr, MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 

dress the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent tv 
address the House for not more than 15 minutes. 
Mr. DILLON. Mr. Spexker, before the gentleman does that, 

I rise to a question of personal privilege, 








eae 


1918. 


—_— — 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman be- 
fore the gentleman from Missouri makes his speech, if he gets 
leave. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I object for the present. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
js no quorum present. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
to do that. 

Mr. MEEKER. If I may address—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not do that; the gentle- 
man has made a point of no quorum. : 

Mr. MEEKER. If I can address the House for a minute——~ 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman has raised the point of 
a quorum, and he can not address the House. 

Mr. MEEKER, I will withdraw that point if I may have a 
minute, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection if the gentle- 
mun takes 5 minutes; but I do not see the necessity for his 
taking 15 minutes to put something in the ReEcorp. 

Mr. MEEKER. May I just ask for one minute—I ask that I 
muy address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has just asked to address 
ihe House for one minute. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will make it five minutes I 
shall not object. 

Vir. MEEKER. 

The SPEAKER. 


I would ask the gentleman not 


I can not get through in five minutes. 

The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent for 10 minutes to address the House. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Chair 
will recognize him to make a speech after the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Drtton], who says he has a question of 
personal privilege. The gentleman will state it. 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. DILLON. 
privilege, 

Under date of August 28, 1918, there appeared an article in the 
Sioux Falls Press, a newspaper published in my district. Simi- 
lar articles appeared in the press of the country. I quote a 
portion of the article so published : 

[By the Associated Press, ] 
Witu THE AMERICAN Forces IN FRANCE, 
August 27. 

The British authorities, 11 has been learned, recently refused their 
permission for Representative Ernest LUNDEEN, of Minnesota, and Rep- 
resentative CHARLES H. DiLtuon, of South Dakota, to visit the British 
battle front. They arrived in France late in July on board a British 
vessel and later visited the American front. It is believed they now 
are touring Italy. 


Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 


ALLEGE TALK ON SHIP. 


The request that the Congressmen be permitted to pay a visit to the 
British lines is said to have been made in the usual manner by the 
erican Army authorities. When the declination was received an 

tigation was begun. This, it is asserted, resulted in the explana- 
mn that both men had talked freely aboard ship in such qa manner 
about certain subjects affecting the war that both British and American 
military and civilian passergers brought the subject of their conversa- 
tion to the attention of the officers commanding the troops aboard the 
1 el and also the ship’s captain. 


MILITARY INVESTIGATES. 


The exact tenor of the statements the Congressmen are alleged to have 
le is not known, but the military authorities are pursuing their inves- 
tigation of the incident. 


The Sioux Falls Press, on July 29, in an editorial said: 
lriends of Congressman Dinton—and he has friends who could not 


> 


vote for him because of his misfortunes in matters of national honor— 
will feel sure that his unhappy experience with the British Government 
is a consequence not of an intended wrong on his part but of another 


blunder of utterance. What he said aboard ship which caused him 
to be reported to the captain and to military officers in command is not 
et revealed. It was duly reported to the British Government, which 

parently did not care te have men who talk that way mingling among 
Iritish soldiers at the front. And for this attitude we do not blame 
the British Government in the slightest degree. 

i brand the statements which I have just read as maliciously 
false and without foundation in fact. The article further states 
that I voted against the selective draft. This statement is an un- 
Initigated falsehood, and the Recorp will bear out this fact. 
Again, it is stated that I opposed the armed-neutrality bill. 
This statement is likewise untrue, and the Recorp will disclose 
that I voted for this measure. 

The article published in the Sioux Falls Press is more than 

false statement of my record. In effect its tendency is to call 
i question my loyalty to my own country and my sympathy for 
the cause for which she and our allies are fighting. 

Chis, Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, states a question of the 
«hest personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman has stated 
a question of personal privilege. 
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Mr. Speaker, I can conceive of but one motive 


Mr. DILLON, 
for this unwarranted and scandalous attack upon me. It is 
certain that nothing in my conduct nor in my work would justify 
the subject matter of the newspaper article to which I have 
just called the attention of the House. 

It is quite possible that I incurred the enmity of some of the 
ship’s officers while crossing the ocean, but if I did so it was be- 
cause of my earnest efforts to see that the 3,000 American boys 
on board the vessel and clothed in the uniform of the Republic 
should be treated as they would be treated if they had been on 
board an Ainerican vessel. 

On the boat were 28 soldiers from my own State, many of 
whom knew me personally. I was a constant visitor among 
them. I was, of course, unusually interested in these boys, and 
was exceedingly anxious to see that their quarters should be 
made comfortable and that they should be given good and 
wholesome food. 

Here are the names and addresses of the South Dakota boys 
on board the vessel: 

Curtis W. Poole, Loyalton; Russel Lewis, Mina; Frank Lewis, Mina; 
Hiram J. Wakeficld, Faulkton; August Changguth, Vital; Elbridge S. 
Gerry, St. Francis; Victor A. Malmsten, Redfield; Beruth M. Johnson, 
Conde; B. W. Lynn, Winner; James Crha, Ipswich; John W. Goebring, 
Peever ; Dwight Heminger, Wilmot; Larin S. Metcalf. Wilmot; Ole M. 
Stai, Peever; E. H. Niederbaumer, Wecota; Frank Apple, Martin; Peter 
Romillard, Martin; Donald G. Loobey, Hamill; Fred Schuelson, Bone- 
steel; Stanley E. Dotson, Sturgis; James Metal, Fairfax; Gideon Wil- 
liams, Sisseton ; Ernest E. Philips, Wilmot; James A. Chastain, Colome; 
Vern Shirp, Burke; Samuel Tahoroka, Sisseton; R. D. Linamon, Ips- 
wich; and Edward A. Herman, Faulkton. 

I would have made a protest on the food served the soldiers 
on board if there had been no soldiers from South Dakota, but 
these boys naturally protested to me. The fact that they were 
from my own State made me the more eager to see that they 
were given the treatment that every man on this floor would 
have demanded under similar circumstances. 

I could not take the part of those boys without antagonizing 
those who were in charge of the vessel. I had no desire to an- 
tagonize the ship’s officers, but I was willing to incur their 
enmity if it were necessary in order to see that the American 
soldiers on board were properly fed. [Applause.] That my ef- 
forts on behalf of these soldiers did earn the disapproval of the 
ship’s officers is clearly indicated by these false and unwarranted 
stories that have been called to the attention of the House. 

On Sunday, July 14, 1918, I sailed from New York for Liver- 
pool on the the British steamer Adriatic. It has a capacity 
of 24,500 tons and carries a crew of 450 men. We landed in 
Liverpool on July 26. 

During the voyage I spent a great part of my time visiting 
with the 3,000 American soldiers on board, quartered in the 
steerage and on portions of the decks. Most of these soldiers 
came from Camp Lewis, Wash., which is conceded to be one of 
the best-managed camps in the United States. About two days 
out from New York the soldiers commenced grumbling about 
the food given them. The complaint was practically unani- 
mous that they were not getting sufficient food. I became in- 
terested in their appeals and visited freely among them. 

I found one soldier who had been operated on at Camp Wads- 
worth, S. C., on June 4. He was given passage upon the boat, 
one of his companions carrying his kit. He was assigned to a 
bunk in the steerage, but was later allowed to lie on deck C. 
He told me that he was scarcely able to eat anything and had 
asked for toast, but had been unable to get any. I bought him 
some oranges and lemons and visited with him on numerous 
oceasions. I was informed that inquiries had been made of 
him as to what I had said to him. 

Many, many of the soldiers informed me that they were not 
given enough to eat and much of the food given them was not 
fit to eat. I was told they had been served rabbit in which 
dung was embedded, soup that contained pieces of bladder, 
liver that was stale, and bread that was musty. I talked to an 
American officer who corroborated these statements. Likewise 
the South Dakota boys confirmed them. 

I was invited by one of the South Dakota boys to breakfast 
with him.: I accepted the invitation, and on July 17, at 6.45, 
I accompanied him. The card inspector was informed that I 
was taking breakfast with the soldier and he passed me in. 
The breakfast consisted of a bun, oatmeal, coffee, and stewed 
liver. I had hardly commenced the breakfast when the ship’s 
steward wanted “to know what I was doing there.’ I said 
that I was taking breakfast with one of my South Dakota boys. 
His reply was that I should get out; that it was against the 
rules. I replied that I would obey all orders and would retire 





in a few moments, which I did. 
There was a canteen on the 
and other articles, 


{driatic selling chocolate, cake, 
I counted as many as 60 soldiers standing 
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in line waiting to make purchases. 
for 20 cents and 12 frosted cookies for 20 cents. They did a 
thriving business until they were entirely sold out. The sol- 
diers told me they bought eatables because they were hungry. 

The servants connected with the cooking department con- 
stantly sold roast duck and chicken, charging from $1.50 to 
$2.50 each. Small boys acting as helpers sometimes sold them 
as low as 6O cents each. Sandwiches, pie, cake, oranges, and 
tea were sold by the employees in the cooking department. I 
was told by a number of soldiers that they could not get an 
extra bun with their meals, but that they could be purchased 
from the steward for 10 cents each. 

The complaints of the soldiers were brought to the attention 
of some of the American officers on the boat by me. It was 
stated that the Adriatic was a ship owned by a British cor- 
poration, and that the soldiers were being taken over on a 
contract basis, and that the American officers had no control 
over the food supplies. 

However, they took the matter up with the ship’s officers and 
better food was promised them. An American officer was ap- 
pointed to inspect the food for each meal, and I was invited 
to go with him on an inspection tour. After this I heard less 
complaint about the food served. I am satisfied the American 
officers on board the vessel did everything in their power to 
obtain better conditions for the soldiers. 

Here are some of the meals served to the soldiers on board: 


JULY 16. 








The canteen sold 18 cookies 


reakfast: Mush, sausage, biscuit, coffee; no sugar, milk, or butter. 
Supper: Apple sauce, cheese, biscuit, pickles, butter, coffee. 
JULY 18, 
_Dinner: Cold corn beef and cabbage, potatoes, pudding, small por- 
tions; no coffee, tea, or bread. 
Supper: Bread, jam, orange, apple, tea. 
JULY 19. 
Breakfast : Oatmeal, bun, fish, coffee. 
Dinner: Soup, potatoes, beans, canned salmon; no coffee, bread, or 
butter. 
Supper: Bun, jam, slice of headcheese, slice of pickle, tea, butter. 
JULY 23. 
Breakfast : Sausage, mush, bun, coffee. 
Dinner: Soup, beans, rabbit, apple sauce, potatoes, bun. 
Supper: Small box sardines, orange, marmalade, bun, coffee, butter 


I talked with the highest ranking American officer on board 
about these conditions and was informed that he would make a 
report to the War Department as to conditions on the boat. 
The inspector before mentioned and some officer of the boat 
invited me to go through the food department, which I did. 

We went throug ‘h the cold-storage and the supply department 
and found good wholesome food in large quantities. The offi- 
cers and passengers on the boat were bountifully supplied with 
the very best food that could be found on the market. 

When we landed at Liverpool I was notified to appear before 
some officer who had come on board. I presented my passport 
and letters from Secretaries Lansing, Baker, and Daniels. 
This officer then asked me, “ Did you take notes while crossing?” 
I replied, ‘ Yes.” He then said, “May I see them?” I said, 
“Yes. The notebook is in my stateroom. I will go and get: it.” 
He said, “I will go with you.” We went to the stateroom, and 
I then said, “ I do not see why you should be interested in my 
personal notes.” I further said that I might conclude to call 
the attention of the House of Representatives to his demand 
to read my private notes. I then offered him the notebook. He 
then replied that it was not necessary. I later met him on the 
stairway, and he said they were required to make strict rules, 
and that some information had been reported to him concerning 
my conduct on the boat, but he had ascertained that the informa- 
tion was unfounded and expressed the hope that I would have 
ws interesting trip. [Applause.] 

I did keep a notebook of the complaints that were made to 
me regarding the food and information with reference thereto 
that I had gained. This notebook contained the substance of 
n conversation had with an American officer on board who 
spoke of his personal knowledge regarding the unfitness of the 
food. 

These notes were kept because I intended to call it to the 
attention of the War Department immediately upon my return, 
and because I did not care to trust it to my memory. I am 

satisfied in my own mind that the ship’s officers knew what 
was in the notebook and knew my purpose in keeping it. 

I am exceedingly reluctant to bring these facts to the atten- 
tion of the Nation. I had intended to lay them quietly before 
the Secretary of War. The attack, however, made upon me and 
my loyalty makes it impossible for me to be obedient to my 
original intention. In view of these unwarranted attacks I 
would stuitify myself if I remained silent. [Applause.] 

Since the declaration of war with Germany I have supported 
every war measure, There is not a drop of German blood in 
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my veins. My ancestors fought in the Revolutionary War, and 
I am deeply sensitive of these attacks impugning my loyalty to 
my country. 

The applications for visits to the battle fronts were made to 
the intelligence department of the American headquarters in 
Paris. I was treated with the utmost courtesy, and arrange- 
ments were made for my visit to the battle fronts. I ean not 
speak too highly of the courtesies shown me by Gen. Pershing 
and the American, French, and Italian officers. 

I visited the intelligence office on numerous occasions, but not 
one word of doubt of being admitted to the British front was 
ever expressed. On one occasion it was stated that a drive 
was on and that the highways were congested. I called at the 
intelligence office on August 16, just before leaving for Italy, 
and was informed that I probably could get on the British front 
on my return from Italy. 

When I returned from Italy on August 31 I called at the in- 
telligence office again, and was then informed that probably 
not until after September 17 would anyone be permitted to 
visit the British front. I then visited at St. Nazain, Nantes, 
Tours, Dejon, Is Sur Telle, and other places, and returned to 
Paris and called again at the intelligence office on September 
10 and was informed that conditions had not changed since 
my return from Italy. At no time did anyone disclose to me 
that I could not visit the British front. I could not wait until 
——— 17 and sailed from Brest on Thursday, September 

12, for New York. 

Mr. Speaker, I have given this detailed statement in order 
to show the motive which inspired this seurrilous attack upon 
me. No one has made a single statement of words coming 
from my lips affecting my loyalty to my country or our allies 
in this great war. I resent upon this floor this beastly and 
baseless attack and court the fullest investigation of my acts 
and words. 

I made no statements abusing or condemning the war aims of 
the United States or any of the allies. I could not make such 
statements, because I never entertained such sentiments. I did 
protest against the treatment of our boys on this boat, and I 
protest now in the name of our country that we must not send 
our soldiers across the sea to fight our battles without pro- 
viding good and wholesome food for them. [Applause.] 

The first intimation that I had that I was denicd the privilege 
of visiting the English front was upon my return home on 
September 19, when these stories were brought to my attention, 
There was not the slightest indication in the treatment I re- 
ceived from any source while abroad that any of the allied 
countries objected to my visiting any of the fronts. The cour- 
tesies I received from all of these countries were unusual and 
left with me a sense of deep obligation for their considerate 
treatment. 

dverywhere I went I encouraged the American soldiers and 
told them of our war aims. I never saw a finer body of men, 
fully equipped, with one thought and one idea, that they were 
crossing the sea to win the war. Their spirit has brought to 
the French, Italian, and English soldiers a morale that is un- 
equaled in the world. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

WAR PROHIBITION. 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, the other day, on September 23, 
when we had discussion on the war prohibition measure, I made 
some remarks here in regard to an organization that is know nas 
the Anti-Saloon League, and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
DecKER], who a number of times has taken it upon himself when 
I have made no personal reference to him at all, to get up here, 
flap his wings and take a little time on me personally I have 
sent for such letters and they are here. Two years ago T staid 
out of the gentleman’s district during the campaign at the re- 
quest of a very wet Democrat who is a very close friend of Mr. 
Decker, and I tried in every way I could to refrain from taking 
up these personal matters that ‘the gentieman seems to delight 
in discussing. I shall first ask this morning that these letters, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk, shall be read. Somebody is mis- 
taken; I will not say further than that, but we have the anti- 
saloon saints on one side and the gentleman from Missouri on the 
other. I ask that the letters be read first. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the Clerk will read the 
letters. 


The Clerk read as follows: j 
Missovurt ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE, 


Hon. Jacop E. MEEKER, St. Louis, Mo., July 13, 191. 


1307 South Compton Avenue, City. 

My Dear Sir: In case you are nominated and elected to Congres? 
would you vote for and support the Sheppard-Hobson national probibi- 
tion resolution? Our friends throughout the State are pressing us for 
information on this great issue and we will be especially pleased to have 
you frankly give us your position. 
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This information will not be used to embarrass you if your answer is 
the affirmative, and will even be held confidential if you request it. 

An early reply will be especially appreciated. 
Yours truly, 





W. C. SHUPP, 
State Superintendent. 
Missourrt ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE, 


St. Louis, Mo., June 25, 1918. 
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J. FE. MEEKER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. | 
Dear Sin: As you kn ow, we have pending in Congress the matter of | 
the prohibition of the entire liquor traffic for the period of the war—the | 
nes amendment in the form of a rider to the Agricultural bill and the | 
Larkley bill coming as a separate measure. | 
‘Many of your constituents are extremely anxious that the suicidal 
waste of food, fuel, man power, and financial resources of the Nation 
Ly the liquor traffic shall be brought to an immediate end, and they 


t} 


A 


il be pieased to know the attitude of all the candidates for the United 
tates House of Representatives on these questions. 

We will be pleased to receive 
ms: 

1. Will you give your unqualified support to either the 
1e prohibition amendment or the Barkley bill covering the 
t? 

Will you support either of those measures in case 
not make any recommendation bearing upon them? 
These questions are being sent to each candidate for the United States 
se of Representatives on both the Democratic and Republican tickets. 

Yours very truly, 


Jones war- 
same sub- 


the President 


Missouri ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE, 
W. C. SHUPP, State Superintendent. 
CHRISTIAN BERNET, President, 
L. W. McCREARY, Secretary. 
JUNE 29, 1918. 
W. C, SHUPP, 
tate Superintendent Missouri Anti-Saloon League, St. Louis, Mo. 
In reply to yours of 25, will say in direct reply to your 
juestions—positively no. 
iih such men as Messrs. Hurley and Colby, of the Emergency Fleet 
tion ; Samuel Gompers, president American Federation of ‘Labor ; 
| others, giving their very lives to speed production and to keep labor 
tied that we might win this war, it seems to me but little short of 
on for paid agitators to constantly stir up labor and keep an ever- 
ing hubbub going on amongst these men upon whom we must depend. 
I thine the conduct of the representatives of the Anti-Saloon League 
ntemptible. 
tree. At one end of the table stood Gompers, Hurley, and Colby 
ding that this matter should not be pushed further. At the other 
| of the table, Dinwiddie and Wheeler, who draw their salaries for 
king trouble, nagged the committee and hypocritically declared that 
these agitators, these paid ‘“‘ reformers,” 
American people. Shame on such conduct by such men. 
Vow, I will ask you some questions publicly, and I shall expect a public 


iirst. Congress voted last year to leave this matter in the hands of 
eP resident, who is the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 
you willing to abide his judgment in this matter and will the Anti- 


June 


pora 


re 


Saloon League of the United States stand loyally behind him? 


Re 


Second. Why has the Anti-Saloon League never yet sent a resolution 
support to the President since war was declared? 
Third. Is it your candid opinion that the people of the United States 
ould follow the judgment of such men as Hoover, Stream, Hurley, 
by, Gompers, or should they be dictated to by paid lobbyists and 
tators? 

‘rusting that I shall receive from you, through the public 
t of reply, indicating that in a small degree, at least, the 

me leaders of this country are willing to abide 
esident, I remain, sir, 

ak erely, —_ -  , 


press, some 
Anti-Saloon 


the wishes of the 


your direct reply to the following ques- | 


Your paid representatives were before the Senate com- | 


represented the will of 
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He was not present, and the understanding was that it was 
because some gentlemen down there who are opposed to pre- 
hibition are Democrats and it might be just as well to remain 
in Washington. The gentleman is in the habit getting up 
and beating his breast about these things after it is over. He 
voted against war, but by the time he gets back to Missouri he 
will make the people think he is the original war lord. 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. If you will get me more time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MEEKER. It was not all the time and during all of 
this work that has been going on when he bade welcome to the 
lobbyists who sat in the gallery here last year a n protest 
was made. When a Federal judge was in the gallery sending 
messages to the floor of this House on a bill, and a omen was 
made, he once more feels called upon to take it upon himself to 
talk about lobbyists sitting in the galleries and managing mat- 
ters on the floor and welcome publicly the gentleman who was 
there. 

I simply put these letters in this Recorp this morning, and I 
have given you two or three simple statements as to what are 
facts. 

Mr. Bryan is the same kind of a leader as the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Decker]. Mr. Bryan had as his first man to 
carry the electoral vote from Nebraska to the Electoral College 
a brewer, of his own selection, and he protested against proe- 
hibition being an issue as long as he was a candidate. And 
everybody knows that to be true. Mr. Hobson demanded whisky 
for his men when leaving the boat after the sinking the 
Merrimae. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. MEEKER. I will finish this in the district down in Joplin, 
and I do not want more time.. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Rules- 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 


privilege. I ask unanimous consent that I have 10 minutes in 
which to answer the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MrerKxer! 


| The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
| mous consent for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 
Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I will 


P —-I note in your program, printed in red ink at the bottom of | 

letter, that you have failed to suggest there any interest whatso- | 
er in the winning of the war. Your whole concern is prohibition 
tation—local, State, and National. You are using the war as an 
use for stirring up trouble now I have never seen a “ win-the-war ” 

from the Anti-Saloon League anywhere at any time. Your or- 
ization by such conduct has made itself unworthy the respect of 


il Americans, 


. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, the letters there speak for them- 
lves as to whether those letters were ever sent out. I have 
ceived a statement not only from Missouri Congressmen, but 

om men outside, that they have received them. 

Mr. DECKER, Will the gentleman vield? 

\irn. MEEKER. Yes; if the gentleman will get me more time. 
'. DECKER. The gentleman means he refuses to yield un- 

“s he can get more time? 

Mr. MEEKER. If the gentleman will get me more time. 
ve it as between the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 


I 
DECKER] 


and the Anti-Saloon League who is in error, as far as that is econ- 


‘ible to be elected in Kansas if he was not for prohibition. 











mn prohibition. 
We ‘bb City, 


ned. The gentleman talks about a road supervisor not being 
If 
he gentleman will walk right straight through and look on the 

ht as he goes to the Senate he will see in the Hall of Fame a 
‘atue to the first Democrat ever elected in Kansas, who was 
lected on the antiprohibition platform. 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. If the gentleman will get me more time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MEEKER. The gentleman stood there and pounded his 
reast, and said he was known as a leader down in his country 
I was in four campaigns in 1914—Carthage, 
Carterville, and the county—and he was not there 
eading, and we carried every one of them and reversed it from 
rohibition back to regulation territory. 





announce that after the gentleman has 10 minutes I shall feel 
constrained to object if nobody else does. But I think the gen- 
tleman ought to have 10 minutes. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
do not intend to waste my time in any personal controversy 
with the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Mrexer]. I never 
have. I have never said anything unkind about him. I did 
attempt the other day to answer some of his arguments. He 


seems to be inclined to take it for which 
I am sorry. 
In the first place, he says I voted against the war. That is 


not a new fact, and it does not affect the question as to whether 


as a personal matter, 


or not whisky is a good thing for the human race. He says I 
voted against conscription. That is an immaterial fact; but his 
statement is untrue, and I do not think he stated it so inten- 


tionally. I know he did not. He would not yield long enough 
for me to correct him. I not only voted for conscription, but I 
spoke in favor of it on the floor of this House. I have voted for 
every war measure proposed by the administration. I just state 
those facts for what they are worth. 


The people of my district know my record as to American- 
ism, as to my vote on the war, and everything else that I have 
done since I have been here. I have held nothing secret. I 


resented what the gentleman said in his speech the other day. 
I know his views on this question and I have never quarreled 
with him because of his views, but the thing whieh I resented 


I resent now, and I resent it in behalf of the entire Missouri 
delegation, is that he was trying to give the Members of this 


House the impression that we were making secret pledges on 
prohibition. 

I do not wish to be personal, 
from Missouri, Mr. 
in politics, I think 25 years 


but there sits the gent 
ALEXANDER, Who before I was ever 
€ 
1 


man 
heard of 
‘Oo, stood in the Legislature of 


the 


State of Missouri and fought for prohibition when it was un- 
popular and there were few in favor of it. Do you charge him 
with signing a secret pledge? 

There sits Mr. Rucker, another gentleman from Missouri 


| who was fighting the battle for prohibition before you and I 


' Missouri, 


were ever engaged in public life. Do you mean by reading 
letters and making your charges here to imply that he signed a 
secret pledge? There sits my colleague, gentieman from 
Mr. HAMLIN, who is known throughout the length and 


your 


the 
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breadth of his district as a man who stands four square to all 
the world in favor of driving out booze and whisky and beer. 
Do you mean to Insinuate that he has been signing secret 
pledges on this question in order to get votes? I could go down 
the whole list. The gentleman from Missouri, Mr. RwuBeEy’s, 
district adjoins mine, and there is not a man, woman, or child 
in his district that does not know where Mr, Rusey stands on 
this great question. Those are the things I resented in the 
gentleman’s speech. He says that last year I defended a lobby- 
ist in the gallery. That so-called “ lobbyist” was a Federal 
judge who, at the request of President Wilson and Secretary 
McAdoo, helped to write the bill giving insurance and compen- 
sation to soldiers and sailors. 

I have no brief for the Anti-Saloon League. They need no 
defense from me. They never paid me a cent to make a speech. 
It is true that while I was serving my constituents up here in 
Congress you went down into my district—from patriotic mo- 
tives, no doubt—with a desire to uplift mankind—— 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman suspend a moment? 
There are two evils growing in this House, and they ought to 
stop. One of them is that the Members have fallen in the 
habit of saying “ you” and “your.” It is, besides against the 
rules, The gentleman who is making this speech is no worse 
n sinner than a good many others—not half as bad about that. 
You have got to describe a Member by designating his State. 
The proper form in this case would be, “the gentleman from 
Missouri, Mr. Meeker.’ Another one is the calling of Members 
by their names, Tom, Dick, and Harry, Billy, and John, and Joe, 
Smith, and Jones, and so forth. It all contributes to bad 
order. I hope the gentleman will quit talking about “ you” in 
making his speech. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DECKER. How much more time have I, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. I will not take it out of your time. 
[Laughter.] You have five minutes remaining. 

Mr. DECKER. I meant in my remarks the gentleman from 
Missouri, Mr, Meeker. [Laughter.] He is the gentleman to 
whom I referred as going down into my district. They do say 
that he makes a very good speech in behalf of the brewers and 
in behalf of the distillers of this country, and I think in some 
campaigns he was suecessful, and the people, I am informed, 
appreciate his services—I mean the people he represented. 

But be that as it may, I have no brief for him. My desire 
to keep him out of my district is not so great as you might 
imagine. He is an able gentleman, and I know that his appear- 
ance in my district would go far toward contributing to my 
defeat. Yet at the same time, in the face of the danger of having 
him come down there and tell the people about my stand on 
prohibition and other things, which they all know, at the risk 
of having the gentleman from Missourl [Mr. MEEKER] throwing 
the great weight of his powerful influence against me in the 
coming campaign, I did feel called upon the other day to rise 
here in behalf of my colleagues—not in behalf of the Anti- 
Saloon League, because I do not represent them—and deny the 
insinuation that any man among my colleagues signed any secret 
pledge. 

The letter you received in 1914—the letter you received—no; 
the letter which the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MreKxrr] 
received [laughter] in 1914—said, at the bottom of it, “If you 
request it, this will not be published.” Well, have you [laugh- 
ter] ever told the people of Webb City—I mean has the gentle- 
man from Missouri |Mr. MerKer] ever told the people of Webb 
City, Whom he represented? Has he ever told the people of 
Carthage how much he was paid in that campaign which he 
waged in my district? 

Mr. MEEKER, Yes. ‘ 

Mr. DECKER. Has he ever told the people of the country 
just whom he counted upon to vote with him when they came 
to Congress or to the State legislature? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DECKER. The gentleman from Missouri [laughter]-—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will suspend a moment. 'The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MerreKer) is violating another 
rule of the House right now by sitting in his seat and inter- 
jecting remarks in the remarks of the other gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr, DECKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Meeker] 
may rail against the Anti-Saloon League and he may wrap the 
mantle of patriotism around himself in behalf of the brewers 
and distillers; but I have this to say to the gentleman, and this 


only, that he is out of harmony not only with the people of Mis- 
souri, not only with the people of this country, but the gentle- 
inan is out of harmony with the great majority of the Memlers 
of the House of Representatives, and if he by his speeches means 
to cast insinuations upon the patriotism of this House and if 
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he means to insinuate that the action which we took on national 
prohibition, upon war-time prohibition, upon putting prohibition 
in the District of Columbia, upon putting prohibition around 
the camps to protect the soldier boys of this country—if he 
means to have it inferred that that is due to the Anti-Saloon 
League and to unpatriotic and unworthy efforts on the part of 
the Anti-Saloon League, then let him make the best of it. 

Every man within the hearing of my voice knows that it is a 
foul slander upon the patriotism of the people of this country 
and upon the patriotism of the membership of this House, 
[Applause.] I do not mean to charge as to the men op- 
posed to prehibition that they are unpatriotic and un-Ameri- 
can. Men in this House who have voted against prohibition are 
just as good patriots as I am, or any other Member of this House, 
including the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Meeker]. But in 
behalf of my country, in behalf of the voters of my district and 
of Missouri, in behalf of the Anti-Saloon League, the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, and other organizations, which for 
many long years have worked for prohibition, I simply say that 
now, at this good hour when prohibition is in sight, if the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri wishes to come upon the floor 
of this great legislative body and try to cast insinuations upon 
their patriotism and upon their Americanism and considers that 
worthy of his training, worthy of his traditions, and worthy of 
Missouri, then let him make the best of it. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. The gentleman from North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee o 
Rules I offer a privileged report. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Garp, indefinitely, on account of death in his family ; 

To Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma, indefinitely, on account of im- 
portant business and to assist in liberty-loan drive; and 

To Mr. Crisp, for two weeks, on account of important business. 

UTILIZATION OF ELECTRICAL POWER (H. REPT. NO, 814). 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution pre- 
sented by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ilouse resolution 4358, 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall resolve’ itself into Committee of the Whole Llouse on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of H, R. 12776, entitled “A bill 
to provide further for the national security and defense and for the 
more effective prosecution of the war by furnishing means for the better 
utilization of the existing sources of electrical and mechanical power 
and for the development of new sources of such power, and for other 
purposes’; that there shall be not to exceed four hours of general 
debate. At the conclusion of such general debate the bill shall be con- 
sidered for amendment under the five-minute rule. After the bill shall 
have been perfected in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union the same shall be reported to the House with such recom- 
mendation as the committee may make, whereupon the previous ques 
tion shall be considered as ordered upon the bill and all amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening motion except onc motion to 
recommit. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be 40 minutes of debate—20 minutes to be controlled by 
myself and 20 minutes by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL], at the end of which time the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on the rule be limited to 40 min- 
utes; that one half of the time be controlled by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr, CAMPBELL] and the other half by himself, and 
at the end of the 40 minutes the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I do not expect to use the 20 minutes 
that I have allotted to me. The resolution provides for the cou 
sideration of the bill which has been reported to the Committec 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, known as the electric sup- 
plement emergency power bill, as I understand it. 

I have availed myself of this opportunity to say this: That 
there are several important measures which ought to be consid- 
ered by the House before there is any gentleman’s agreement 
entered into as to three-day recesses. These measures are emer- 
gency measures, rendered necessary by the stupendous prepara- 
tions that are being made for the final drive to Berlin. For in- 
stance, there is urgent necessity for an additional laboratory for 
the manufacture and testing of pure serum, to be used in treat- 
ing the boys who are unfortunately wounded. 

There are at this time 14,000 tubercular patients, most of 
them in the incipient stage, for whom adequate preparations 
have not been made. It is estimated by the Surgeon General 
of the Army that by the time the American Army is completed, 
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by the time it reaches its maximum. there will be 
30,000 of these tubercular patients. 

cured if they have proper treatment. 
has a resolution 


approximately 
Mose of these boys can be 
The Committee on Rules 
which will be presented to the House in the 
next day or so providing for the erection of the first of these 
sreat hospitals, which are to be built in various sections of the 
country, having regard to the convenience of the population. I 
mention these two measures, but there may be others. 

One thing is certain, the best service we can render the 
country is to stay on the job and pass all measures that are 
necessary. [Applause.] 

So far as this measure is concerned, it has the 
the President of the United States, and it has the 
the Secretary of War. There is a shortage 
Which can be partially remedied by the 
I do not undertake to say that I am a 
visions of the bill, but I do know that those who are charged 
With the administration of this great question say that the bill 
is needed and needed now. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. ‘To whom did the President say that he w 
favor of this measure’ 
io the House? 

Mr. POU. I think, I 
written to the chairm 
foreign Commerce say 
importance, 

Mr. SLOAN. 
to a Member 
ihe House. 

Mr. POU. Somebody said on one occasion that there 
discussing a matter of taste. 


approval of 
approval of 
in this electric power 
passage of this bill. 
cquainted with all the pro- 


as in 
Has the President sent any message 


am indeed, sure, that the President has 
an of the Committee on Interstate and 
‘ing that this measure is one of capital 


Has he sent a message to the House? <A letter 
is not regarded of the importance as a message to 


was no 
It does not seem to me at all 
necessary that the President should send a message every time 
there is a measure which has his approval. I am willing to 
ct upon the letter which the gentleman from Tennessee has. 
Those who ought to know consider the bill necessary to speed 
up the great program of winning the war. So far as I al con- 
ecrned that is sufficient, 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I want first of all 
to concur in what the chairman of the Committee on Rules has 
stated about the importance of certain legislation that has been 
called to the attention of that committee. While it may be 
important to many that they should be in their district to lov’ 
after their campaigns, it is of more importance to the countrys 
that all should remain here and pass this important legislation 
{t is especially important to provide for the production of pure 
serum, and for hospitals and Sanitary facilities for those of 
our soldiers who are in the incipient stage of tuberculosis, 
Many soldiers, probably 20,000, at an early day will require 
treatment for this particular disease. We must make provision 
for their treatment and cure. 

Now, as to the bill provided for by this rule. 
to this bill, as has every 
We have done so because 
nnd Navy has s 
the war. 

While I yield to the President T 
judgment as to the necessity of 
Germany has commandeered her 
used every resource in the Empire. 
the philosophy, the science, 
manufactures, every 
the command of the 
known, with a 
of the world, 

He undertook after thorough preps 
ing every resource of his Empire, t 
rest of the world permitt« 


§ 
« 


I have assented 
member of the Committee on Rules, 
the Commander in Chief of the Army 
aid that it is necessary for the proper conduct of 


do not concur entirely in his 
this measure. For 50 years 
industries. ‘The Kaiser has 

The schools, the churches, 
the agriculture, the mining, the 
resource of the Empire has been under 
ereatest outlaw that the world has ever 
view of enabling him to become the conquerer 


ration, after commandeer- 
0 conquer the world. The 
‘d initiative on the part of individuals. 
This initiative developed manhood and Womanhood in France, 
in England, in Belgium, in Italy, and in the United States. 
The man power developed by individual effort, individual initia- 
tive, and the property and xecumulated wealth acquired by these 
countries are used to-day to thwart the purposes of the man 
Who has commandeered all the resources of his Empire. To- 
day we are driving the Kaiser's armies back to the Rhine, and 
in a few months the soldiers developed by individual enterprise 
will accomplish a great work for civilization by defeating the | 
purposes of the man who scrambled Germany for the purpose | 
of conquering the world. | Applause. ] 

The President, IT am sure. has the best intentions : 
that in conmandeeriny 
fe is lenting us inte 


Cifliculty in’ finding 


i 


t 
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i 
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but I fear 
so tnany of the enterprises of this country 
uw dense forest out of which we shall have 
the way. The manhood and womanhood 
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this House wh 
Certainly 
ain army would never stop to consic 
lion dollars for 
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for all of that time, why 


House before this, just 
going away; 
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we have developed by individual effort 
accumulated by individual industry 
ing the war—are driving the 
fly the flags ef the allies ove 

It is not necessary to ser: 


, the property we have 
and economy, are terminat- 
Germans back to Berlin, and will 
r the Kaiser’s capitol. [Applause. ] 
imble all industries and enterprises 
of the country in order to accomplish the purpose of the allies 
to save civilization from the autocratic Germans. Agencies of 
Garfield scrambled the coal interests of the country, and the 
people for the first time suffered as few people have suffered for 
the want of fuel last winter, It is now proposed to scramble 
the power plants of the United States by taking their control 
from individuals and putting them in charge of men appointed 
by the President. I do not believe that the agents to be ap- 
pointed by the President will be more able, more economical, 
or more patriotic than the individuals who have organized and 
established these enterprises and are to-day conducting them, 
and yet in order that we may have no discord I assent to the 
President’s demands and Shall support that bill, still reserving 
the judgment I have here expressed as to the wisdom of doing 
this thing, and I Say this with the utmost respect for gentlemen 
here or elsewhere who may disagree with the opinion that I 
have expressed. 

I entertain this opinion because of my h 
and women of the United State 
manhood and the gr 
ties that are to-day r 
and mankind. 










igh esteem of the men 
‘Ss who have developed the great 
at Womanhood and the enormous proper- 
endering such signal service to Civilization 
Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time. 
[Applause.] If the gentleman from North Carolina does not 
intend to use any more time, I desire to yield time to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. SNetr]. 

Mr. POU. I do not think there will be any more time con 
sumed on this side. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, how much time 
have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 11 minutes left. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 


man from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I am one of the sreat majority 
of men in this House who do hot need to apologize for the sup- 
port that he has given the President in all his war-emergency 
legislation and in providing men, money, and miuterial to sue- 
cessfully carry on this war. I do not intend to be less loyal 
in the future than I have been in the past, but I believe I 
have the right to think for myself in regard to the subject 
inatter that comes in here under the much overworked caption 
of war-emergency legislation. I think that is about the situa- 
tion in regard to the present bill. We have an order from the 
Commander in Chief that it must go through; skids are put 
under it and it will go through and I will vote for it the same 
as the rest of you do; but in my personal opinion the bill as 
it is presented to the House at the present time goes much 
further tham there is any necessity for in order to meet or 
accomplish the desired results. | believe this bill goes further 
toward committing the policy of this Government to a Federal 
ownership of all utilities than any other bill that we have 
passed during the present session of the Congress, and I am not 
in favor of adopting that policy at the present time. The pro- 
ponents of the bill say this bill is for the purpose of furnishing 
power in congested districts of the country where they are short 
of power for the manufacture of war materials; that is what 
they maintain is the actual object of the bill. 

If that was the only object of the bill and that was all that 
is contained in the bill, I do not believe there is 2 Member of 
© would oppose it in any way for a single moment. 
a membership voting $8,000,000,000 to raise and equip 
ler one or two hundred mil- 
power to furnish materials to supply that army. 
According to the hearings, it has been shown that the Govern- 

engineers have known that this shortage existed from 
> to 10 months. If that is so and this emergency has existed 
has it not been presented to the 
at a time when people are thinking of 
and if it is considered, every man knows it will 
e considered hastily and not given the consideration and atten- 
ion that a measure of this kind is entitled to? The Government 
‘ngineers have made this survey; they know where this short- 
admit it does exist. This shortage exists 
n the Pittsburgh district, the Philadelphia district, the Nor- 
olk district, the New Jersey district, the Charleston district, 
nd some others. 

I would like to have some one tell 
repare a bill and bring it in here 
o many millions for this and this 


‘ 
re 


me why they could not 
and specifically state we need 
and that, and in addition we 
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bill of that kind, it seems to me, would carry the entire proposi- 
tion and not be so wide in its scope as the present bill that is 
presented to us, I can not understand why that can not be 
done. Heretofore we have clothed the President with most 
unusual powers—more power than has ever been given to any 
one man in any civilized country—but this bill goes even further 
than anything we have passed before. And as proof of that I 
want to call attention of the Members of the House to some 
of the provisions of this bill, and then you gentlemen can de- 
cide for yourselves, This bill provides for the commandeering 
of all the hydroelectric and steam power plants in every part 
of the country, and in the definition of power plants it says 
that it includes all machinery and appliances therein contained, 
together with all lines transmitting or distributing power in 
connection therewith, and all other property the ownership, 
use, or occupancy of which shall be appropriate to or useful 
in connection with the maintenance and operation thereof. 

This bill gives power to the President to commandeer every 
public utility within the boundaries of the United States. It 
does not limit him. It does not specify that those utilities must 
be in connection or even near the places that have need of 
power for additional manufacture of war materials, and it gives 
carte blanche the power to commandeer them all in every part 
of the United States. Now, they do not want anything more 
in this bill that what the proponents state; it does not seem to 
me that it is necessary to confer such broad powers on the Presi- 
dent of the United States at this time. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SNELL. I will. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Has not the 
power already under section 12 of the food act? 

Mr. SNELL. I was coming to that later; but I should say I 
think the President has the power to commandeer any plant at 
uny time for war purposes, and IT understand that he has already 
taken over some plants under the authority granted under that 
act, 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
is the trouble. 

Mr. SNELL. 
the bill now stands, 


President that 


They are not big enough; that 


It seems to me to be going entirely too far as 
The bill also carries a provision, or it is 
intended by the bill, to construct hydroelectric plants. The 
hearings say that they do not intend to construct any such 
plants, because the probabilities are that they could not get 


them done in time for use during the period of the war. If they 
do not intend to do that, what is the use of conferring authority 
on them to do such things? Paragraph 4, section 2, grants 


power to acquire private power plants anywhere within the 
boundaries of the United States. I see no limitation there. 

In paragraph 11 of section 2, I believe it is, it gives the Presi- 
dent power to establish corporations to take over plants, build 
new ones and merge small ones, and many other things that will 
make it difficult to ever return these plants to the individual 
owners. All this does not seem to me to be necessary, if we 
are simply going to inerease power for manufacture of war 
munitions. Ia paragraph 13 it provides for the making of and 
fixing compensation for engineers, draftsmen, clerks, and other 
employees as he may deem necessary. No limit whatever. It 
provides for the establishment of another board in Washington, 
which means additional buildings, office space, and housing 
facilities, and I believe the majority of the Members will agree 
we have enough of them here at present. 

Section 8 of the bill provides that the President may retain 
any of this property and operate these plants or transmis- 
sion lines, structures, and so forth, for as long a time as he may 
deem necessary. I see no limitation here. To me that is di- 
rectly opposed to the other provision of the bill which says it 
must be terminated in five years, and should be stricken out of 
the bill and the other time even shortened. My only contention 
is that the bill goes much further and does much more than the 
proponents of the bill would have you understand it does or 
Claim is necessary at this time to do in order to furnish power 
to manufacture war materials. And I hope in the consideration 
of the bill that it may be limited in some of these respects, and 
that we will not go too far toward committing this Government 
to the policy of Federal ownership of all the public utilities of 
the country. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill HL R. 12776, with Mr. Housvon in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, 


The Clerk will report the bill by title. 


A EEE eee eee 





| in that State. 





The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12776) to provide further for the national security and 
defense and for the more effective prosecution of the war by furnishing 
means for the better utilization of the existing sources of electrical and 
mechanical power and for the development of new sources of such power, 
und for other purposes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be omitted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to use as little time as I 
ean, and therefore I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by printing matters that I otherwise would 
have to read, but all of it applicable solely to this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing the matter he 
has indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, I understand you 
are going to explain the provisions of the bill, however? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. But there are some authorities I want 
to quote from that I do not want to stop to read. 

Mr. Chairman, the object and purpose of this bill is to pro- 
vide for an existing power shortage, electric power shortage, 
and to provide as far as possible against an increasing electric 
power shortage which will be much larger in 8, 10, or 12 months 
from now than it will be between now and that time. 

Do not get confused about this being a water-power bill. I 
know the newspapers have referred to it continuously as a water- 
power bill, and because we have talked water-power matters 
on the floor of the House so long, many Members who know what 
the bill means, its object and purpose, have inadvertently called 
it a water-power bill. But it is not confined to any particular 
source of electric power. If there is an existing water-power 
plant, so situated that it can be used for the purpose of maiu- 
facturing war material, or other material not directly war miate- 
rial, but necessary and incident to it, which may add to or in- 
crease its output to meet these demands, and it can be done 
within reasonable time—that is, within time that it will appear 
reasonable that we may need it, why then, under this bill it 
may be done. 

Mr. McFADDEN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am interested in Pennsylvania. I under- 
stand there is a great deficiency of power in certain districts 
I notice that at Milton the other day a power 
plant was authorized by the Government, to cost $375,000, and 
the Government enters into a contract with the industries there 
to take these plants off their hands after the emergency has 
passed. Can the gentleman explain how that is done, and also 
how the Government is to aid, for instance, in Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia and in the other sections of the State, through this 
bill? Can he specifically state the aid that is to be rendered to 
the industries in my State? 

Mr. SIMS. That will be a part of my attempt in explaining 
the bill, but I wanted to clear up the water power part of it first. 

if an existing plant, as I have just stated, may be aided by 
the Government under the provisions of this bill in increasing 
its output, which output can be utilized for war purposes, there 
is nothing in the bill to prevent it being aided, but, on the other 
hand, it authorizes it. 

But on account of the practicable impossibility of building 
large water-power dams and manufacturing the machinery and 
other things necessary, especially dams on navigable rivers, 
within time to be used, as far as it can be seen now, for the 
manufacture of necessary war materials, aid to such projects 
will not be extended, because it would be impracticable te do so, 
In other words, it would do no good if it took two or three years 
to build a war power plant, beginning with the construction of 
the hydraulic part of it; and if it could not be furnished before 
that time, of course, it would not be undertaken under this bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. SNELL. If they do not intend to build any hydraulic 
plants, why is it necessary to give them the power to do so? 

Mr. SIMS. I say, in that character of cases it would not be 
done. But if there is, as I said, a hydraulic plant, where it 
could be built from the ground up, dam and all, and be done 
within such time as to make it reasonably certain that it could 
be utilized for the manufacture of war material, then it can be 
aided er constructed under this bill, first, by assisting the ex- 
isting company, if there is one, and second, by the Government 
itself constructing the plant. 

The hearings developed the fact that the Government has had 
®& preliminary survey made of those sections of the country 













1918. 








where there is sufficient or insufficient power at the present 
time—and that survey covers all sections of the country—and 
a report has been made to the War Department showing where 
there is a normal supply of power and where there is an excess 
supply of power and where there is a shortage of power. 

Now, it is where a shortage exists that there will be authority 
under this bill for the Government to do what is prov ided for 
in this bill. The gentleman from New York [Mr. SNetr] in his 
remarks a moment ago on the rule, as I understood him, said 
that there would be oe under this bill to commandeer every 
power plant in the United States, wherever situated, and fur- 
ther, to build and construct power plants in the United States 
wherever situated. 

Mr. SNELL. That is as I understand the bill. I would like 
to have the gentleman explain it to me and show the restriction. 
In the gentleman’s bill it is provided “ within the boundaries 
of the United States.” 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. SNELL. That, as defined here, means all lands and waters 
subject to any purposes subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. SIMS. When I come to the discussion of the bill under 
the five-minute rule on those points I will be glad to give ex- 
planations’as contained in the hearings. 

The reason I say it will be confined to the sections where 
a shortage of power is that there is no other reason 
for the proposed legislation. If there was no shortage of power 
anywhere in the United States, then this Dill would not be before 
the House. Therefore the only purpose of the bill is to decrease 
shorts ige or to prevent shortage in sections of the United States 

vhere additional power is or may be needed for war purposes. 

Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. WALDOW. T agree with the gentleman that there is a 
zreat shortage of electrical power in various sections of the 
country. However, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
if ApbEN] has just informed us that the Government is spending 
between three and four hundred thousand dollars in his State 
to finance a power company. The Government is doing practi- 
eally the same thing at Niagara Falls. Now, then, if they have 
the power to do those things as a war emergency, what is the 
necessity of passing a bill of this kind? 

Mr. SIMS. There is a War Finance Corporation, 
tleman knows, and it is possible that 
iinuneced by that corporation, as, for instance, a municipal plant 
in Oregon. But it can not be made practicable in many cases 
because they can not comply with the provisions of the war 
finance law. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. SNOOK. My colleague will remember the testimony of 
Secretary of War Baker, found on page 4 of the hearings, where 
he went into the question of our advancing money on these 
plants, especially the plants in the Pittsburgh district, in which 
he says that is the reason which led to the framing of this bill, 
because they did not have the power to continue this work or 
advance the money. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. The gentleman asked about certain places 
where they were already doing it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I want to make a general statement first. 
not refuse to answer questions where I can. 
swer the question of the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. WALDOW. This is considered an emergency power act? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. WALDOW. 
is permanent law. 

Mr. SIMS. It is like every other law—permanent until by the 
limitation in the law it expires or until it is repealed. It can 
not last more than five years, even as applying to the sale and 
disposition of the property in which the United States has an 
interest. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Can the gentleman state in regard to his views 
as to the number of projects that are to be developed, as based 
upon the evidence of the Secretaries who appeared before tha 
committee? And are we to have an assurance that there will be 
no abuses? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; and there is a detailed statement of Lieut. 
Stanley, who made the surveys. That is in the hearings. 

Mr, HAUGEN. And it will not be done unless it is necessary ? 

Mr. SIMS. Absolutely not. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 


there is 


as the gen- 
some plants Inay be 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


I do 
I will try to an- 


I fail to find any provision here except that it 
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Mr. HAMLIN. I appreciate the fact that everyone here 
acknowledges the necessity of such legislation as this; but to 
my mind this question has arisen, and I would like to have the 
gentleman discuss it in his remarks: I notice the bill provides 
that the Government shall furnish the money and step in and 
enlarge existing plants. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Does the gentleman think that he has suffi- 
ciently safeguarded the interests of the Government so that the 
private plants can not foree the Government to come in and 
put in additional machinery at large expense, and then after 
this law shall cease to be enforced and after the war is over 
they will be the beneficiaries and keep this additional machinery 
and equipment and the Government get nothing out of it? 

Mr. SIMS. No. We think we have the Government safe- 
guarded and protected in the bill as reported. I am afraid some 
of our other friends here feel that perhaps we may have over- 
done it, because one gentleman from New York [Mr. Snetr], in 
addressing the House on the rule, said this was the most drastic 
piece of legislation in the direction of Government ownership 
that had ever come before the House. 

Mr, SNELL. I said it reached that far. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, I would like to give an explanation of the 
purposes of the bill. Let me read to the House and to the Mem- 
bers of the committee who hear me a list of the places where 
the survey made by the War Department shows that there is an 
existing power shortage and where it will become greater as 
time goes on: 

DISTRICTS WHERE PRELIMINARY SURVEYS SHOW A POWER SHORTAGE 


Alexandria, Va.; Altoona, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.: Bueyrus, Ohio; 
( ‘harleston, S. C.; Cleveland, Ohio ; Columbus, Ohio; Erie, Pa.; Easton, 
Pa.; Erie County, Pa.; Hammond, Ind Harrisburg, Pa.: Huntington, 
W. Va.; Johnstown, Pa.; Kansas City, Mo 

Lehigh district (Pennsylvania): Allentown, 
Milton, Sunbury. 

Lima, Ohio; Little Rock, Ark 

Lowell, Mass.; Michigan City, Ind. ; 





Bethlehem, TIiazelton, 


; Lorain, Ohio. 


Milwaukee, Wis.; Minneapolis 


and St. Paul, Minn. ; Newport News, Va. 
New Jersey: Bayonne, Bound Brook, Camden, Elizabeth, Hoboken, 
Jersey City, Montclair, Newark, New Brunswick, Orange, Passaic, Pater- 


son, Perth Amboy, Rahway, Somerville, Trenton. 


Niles, Mich. ; Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh district (Pennsylvania) : 
sillon, Warren, and Youngstown, Ohio; 
ing. W. Va. 

Portland, 
folk, Va. 

Scranton, Pa.; 

Texas (northeastern) : 
lor, Waco. 

Three Rivers. Mich.; Watertown, N. Y.; 
mington, Del.; York, Pa.; York Haven, Pa. 

Now, while the bill in general terms covers the whole United 
States, the power conferred under the bill can not be used by the 
Government in the development of electric power anywhere 
except where there is a power shortage and where it is shown 
by the engineers of the War Department that a power shortage 
exists or where it will soon exist; where it is necessary te 
have more power for war purposes, if not for ordinary civic 
utilities, 

Mr. McFADDEN. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Is there a well-defined policy for relief i 
each one of these places mapped out by the War Department? 

Mr. SIMS. The survey shows in detail in every case a how 
much it will be necessary to increase the power in these places. 
The well-defined policy is that the Government will assist in 
increasing the power up to the point it is necessary, as shown in 
the survey. 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
tract for that purpose? 

Mr. SIMS. No; only one contract that I know of, and that is 
at Pittsburgh, and I am not well acquainted enough with its 
provisions to explain it. 

Now, I want to refer to a proposition for development of a 
project in Pennsylvania where the company is ready to go ahead 
and build a water-power plant. It is not on a navigable river 
and: not upon public lands, and therefore the law of the State 
of Pennsylvania only applies, and the only way the War Depart- 
ment would have anything to do with it w ‘ould be to minimize the 
amount of flow into the Allegheny and Ohio, which has been 
done. 

Referring to the map I have before you, here is the Clarion 
River ; one dam can be built at the lower end of project 250 feet 
high, and another one can be built about 50 miles above at an- 
other place 250 feet high. Each one will develop 150,000 horse- 
power, making a total of 300,000 horsepower. The upper dam 
will create an immense storage basin, storing a vast amount of 
water which can be kept and used during the low-water period. 


Akren, Alliance, Canton, Mas- 
West Penn system: Whe 


Oreg.; Reading, Pa.: Richmond, Ind.; Richmond and Nor- 


South Bend, Ind.: Trenton, Mass.; Terre Haute, Ind. 
Denison, Fort Worth, Gainesville, Paris, Tay- 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Wil- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Has the War Department made any con- 











Not only can it be used for power purposes in these places, but 
it will go into the Ohio River through the Allegheny at such 
times as to materially aid navigation in both streams, although 
that is not the immediate purpose of its construction. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman state what is the short- 
age of horsepower in Pittsburgh? 

Mr. SIMS. Over 400,000 horsepower. Now, I am doing this 
to show you why it might be a sensible thing ‘and a wise thing 
to develop a water power. The Clarion River in Pennsylvania, 
50 miles north of Pittsburgh, has a total development of 300,000 
horsepower. At the lower plant 60,000 horsepower can be de- 
veloped, as I am informed, in 16 months, and with Government 
assistance the time can be shortened 2 or "3 months, The second 
plant would develop 150,000 horsepower. The time of construc- 
tion would be 20 to 24 months, which could also be shortened by 
Government assistance. A tremendous water power would re- 
sult from it, and it would be less expensive to complete it than a 
¢reat dam crossing a wide spread of river and covering much 
nrea, This is in a guich, with mountains on each side. The 
company is ready and wants it done. By increasing the height 
of the dam in the first plant at a later date the remaining 90,000 
horsepower can be obtained. The total development would save 
2,000,000 tons of coal per annum and the labor of 4,000 to 5,000 
inen producing and handling the same. Also it would free for 
other uses thousands of railroad cars and hundreds of locomo- 
Lives, 

It also would be of vast assistance to the navigation stage 
of the Allegheny and Ohio Rivers, and would create a water 
highway of nearly a hundred miles. It would also be of vast 
assistance to the flood stage of the Allegheny and Ohio Rivers 

All dam-construction material except cement is available at 
construction sites; cement plants are located within 25 miles. 


There are three great railroads within 1 mile ens the 
dams—Pennsylvania Railroad, New York Central, and Balti- 
inore & Ohio—that serve this district, 


There is not a hydraulic-eleectrie plant anywhere in reach of 
Pittsburgh. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Now, right there, what would be the policy 
of the gentleman in relation to that? 

Mr. SIMS. ‘The practical policy is to enlarge steain powers, 


but IT want to show why the law ought to be broad enough in its 
provisions to cover a case like the one I have referred to, because 
it comes within the object and purpose of the law, increasing 
power, and increasing it quickly where it is needed most. That 
is why I refer to it. It does look strange for neither Pennsyl- 
vania nor the Government to aid in the construction of a plant 


I have referred to so near Pittsburgh, the greatest manufactur- 
ing city in the world. 

Mr. BESHLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. a 

Mr. BESHLI Was there any testimony before the commit- 


tee as to the oj a to that project on the Clarion River? 
Mr, SIMS. No; no testimony before the committee of any 
kind as to that particular project. 

Mr. BESHLIN. ‘The question cof constructing dams on the 
Clarion River has been before the Water-Supply Commission of 
Pennsylvania for years and seriously resisted. I wondered if 
it had been developed before the committee that any of that oppo- 

sition had been withdrawn or what there would be in the way of 
condemnbation proceedings. 

Nr. SIMS. The present company, as I understand, has all 
ihey need in the way of flowage rights and everything of that 


¢ 


A 


sort. Inever heard of the project until this bill was reported. 
Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 
Mr. SIMS. Yes, 
Mr. FOCHT. I want to say that for two or three years I was 


member of the water-supply commission of Pennsylvania, con- 
isting of three members. That whole matter was brought 
before us and gone over thoroughly by the engineers and some 
financiers who proposed to finance the proposition. That is to 


say, if it is the same proposition, the Clarion River of Pennsyl- 
Vania, three dams, 300 feet high. 

Mr. SIMS. No; two dams each to be 250 feet high. 

Mr. FOCHT. We favored that proposition but we waited 
for the sanction of the United States Government, the War De- 
partment, and also the assurance of a guaranty that these gen- 
tlemen would be able to finance it. There was no objection 
whatever in my recollection to the construction of the dams, 
but it was merely a question of the guarantee that it would 


be completed and not spoil the situation and interfere with the 
possible development by some one else. 


Mr, 


SIMS. I can not take in all these because—— 
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Mr. BESHLIN. If the gentleman will permit me, does the 
gentleman recall whether or not some parties from Forest 
County did not object to the construction of the dam because 
it would throw the water back on them? 

Mr. FOCHT. One place there was to be a bridge and they 
had a plan by which that could be overcome and full recom- 
pense allowed for flooded land. All of that was to be taken into 
consideration. That was one objection that was made. 

Mr. SIMS. Of course, I am glad to hear the facts. I trust 
that I am not to be considered as promoting the project or 
boosting it, as I do not know anything about it except from 
what others have told me. 


Mr. FOCHT. It is entirely feasible according to the engi- 
neers. 
Mr. SIMS. I suggested it as a possible water-power develop- 


ment from the beginning that might be aided under the pro- 
visions of the bill. That is the only one I know of in the United 
States. There are several navigation dams on several of the 
rivers built at Government expense; several on the Ohio and 
elsewhere; and these dams were built but no generating ma- 
chinery has ever been installed. Development at these Govern- 
ment dams in all probability can be made as quickly and as 
rapidly as a coal or steam plant can be installed at other 
places. It all depends upon what the facts may be as to each 
place. This bill will authorize such developments. The great 
or chief practicable effect of this bill will be the increase of 
carboelectric power, electric power created through the use of 
coal, because in the great majority of the power plants that are 
located in these shortage districts power is produced by the 
consumption of coal. Therefore it may be said that in its appli- 

cation it is a bill to assist in the increasing of steam-produced 
electric power. It is electric power, not hydraulic power, be- 
cause electric power is frequently absolutely essential to the 
manufacturing of much of the war munitions, as the gentleman 
knows, and in shipbuilding, in the great gun factories, and in 
almost every character of manufacture electric power has become 
essential and absolutely necessary. It is absolutely necessary in 
the mining of coal. 

I introduce the Pittsburgh project simply as an illustration of 
where a water-power plant might be wholly constructed from the 
foundation in time to meet the necessities of the situation, but I 
do not know whether it can be done or not. No member of the 
Government has ever said a word to me about it. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I will. 

Mr. McFADDEN. ‘The point that looks important to me is 
in the Pittsburgh district there is a shortage of 400,000 tons at the 


present time of coal, and I am afraid to-day throughout the 
whole country this winter there might be some shortage of coal. 
Does not a proposition like this tend to remedy that? 

Mr. SIMS. I think it will be a great aid. I do not believe a 
$00,000 horsepower project can be developed within time to help 
win this war. I hope not, because it would take 24 months to 
develop the power; but when done it would be of the greatest aid 
in reducing the demand upon the coal supply of that region, 
and in order to have available the required coal supply it is 
necessary to pass this bill Why? Because coal is mined by 
electric power. 

Here isa chart which shows it, whieh Dr. Garfield presented as 
a part of his hearing but on account of having to be printed 
immediately I could not have it printed, but it is illustrative of 
the coal-saving proposition of having a central electrie-power 
plant to serve a number of mines instead of having scattered 
Inines each having a plant of its own. Here is the chart [illus- 


trating}. E 
Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan, Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SIMS. I will. 
Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Inasmuch as this is an emer- 


gency bill it would not be possible to attempt the construction 
of dams to generate and develop by water power, would it? 

Mr. SIMS. Not unless the dam can be constructed as quickly 
“as a steam-power plant at the same place. I only referred to 
this project to show at least one place in the United States 
where it can be done, and if it can be done it is where it is 
needed and needed badly. This is a chart showing the per 
annum use of coal in scattered plants and the great saving of 
coal by having one power plant serve all the mines instead of 
having seattered power plants serve each mine. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In line with the question the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania asked, that was exactly the situation, it 


seems to me, that confronted the Government with regard to 
the dam at Muscle Shoals, which to develop hydroelectric 
energy. 
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Mr. SIMS. 
within a reasonable time? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The Government, 
discontinued on the ground it was nonessential, because il 
not be finished within a reasonable time. 

Mr. SIMS. That is as I understand it, but Mr. 
plains the matter in the hearings, 

Mr. McFADDEN, On the general proposition I know nothing 
except that the Pennsylvania proposition of 60,000 horsepower 
can be developed within a reasonable time. 

Mr. SIMS. As soon as the same amount of power can be 
developed by steam power, that is, pewer developed by the use of 
steam? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. With reference to the statement made by 
the gentleman from Ohio [{Mr. LonewortH], which was fre- 
quently reiterated by him on the floor with reference to the 
construction of the dam at Muscle Shoals, the power proposition 
was not conceived and not encouraged since the declaration of 
war. It was a permanent policy, adopted prior to the declara- 
tion of war, for the development of nitrates especially for fer- 
tilizer purposes. I think the gentleman from Ohio is familiar 
with those facts. 

Mir. SIMS. They cease to develop, because they could not have 
it finished for war purposes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will say that $20,000,000 was diverted 
from the nitrate fund of $40,000,000, and it was done with the 
and it was so stated, of developing the water power for 
war purposes, and that it was a war measure. 

‘ir. SIMS. I want to refer to Mr. Baruch’s testimony in the 
henrings. You can see what he says as to the stopping of the 
work on it. 

I do not want to be led off inte these collateral maiters. But 
T do understand that we stopped developing the nitrate plant at 
Muscle Shoals because the material and labor needed to carry it 
out were needed elsewhere for war purposes, and its development 
could not be finished in time to meet the war emergency. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is it not a fact that this $20,000,000 appro- 
priation for a nitrate plant or fertilizer plant was made long be- 
fore the declaration of war? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Let us get down to facts. They are not 
as stated by the gentleman exactly. That plant was started for 
the purpose of developing nitrogen for war purposes and nothing 
else. It was not stated that it was for anything else. 

Mir. BANKHEAD. If the gentleman will refer to the debates 
in the House and in the Senate, I think he will find differently. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Iam conversant with the debates on the 
Bub ject. 

Mr. FOCHT. The gentleman has a map here and has been 
saving a lot about this business. Will he state what relationship 
is contemplated with the Government under the provisions of his 
bill? 

Mr. SIMS. Under the provisions of my bill power will be 
given to the President to assist in the development by making 
priority orders, and things of that sert, in order to provide mate- 
rial for the war. 

Mr. SNELL. 

Mr. SIMS. 


I think. ecnaused it to be 
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Could he not give priority orders now? 
He could do it. 

Mr. SNELL. Then why-do we need to give additional power? 

Mr. SIMS. I have read here what was stated by the presi- 
dent of a company, that assistance from the Government was 
needed. It is where speedy development seemed to be reason- 
nbly possible and probable. In other cases water powers would 
have to be a going concern and would have to increase their 
capacity, Which the Government could do by giving sufficient aid. 

Mr. FOCHT. Would the Government meet that objection 
that we raised as to whether we could finance it or not? Would 
the Government meet that? 

Mr. SIMS. This bill gives the power. 

Mr. FOCHT. That is it exactly. 

Mr. SIMS. I will ask the chairman to call me down afier five 
minutes, 

L will not undertake to go into this matter in detail, as I 
am allowed to extend my remarks, But the object and purpose 
of this bill, succinctly stated, is to get the earliest and greatest 
amount of increase in hydroelectric power, carboelectric power, 
or any other kind of electric power that can be produced and 
that is needed for war purposes, and only where it is needed for 
War purposes. And it is to terminate within six months after 
the end of the war, and the President is only allowed five years, 
if he needs that length of time, to dispose of the Government's 
interest in these power plants so aided, The bill is very plain. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield right there at that 
point? 


Mr. SIMS. TI will. 
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Mr. SNELL. If that is the situation, \ 
the bill mean, if he is only allowed five years? 

Mr. SIMS. He is only allowed five years to disposed of the 
property. 

Mr. SNELL. What does this mean: 

That the President may retain 


any property and operat 
transmission lines, 


structures, factlities, or applinnces constructed ¢ 





} . on . > : . 
|} acquired under the provisions of this act for such time as he may deem 


interests. 


| set up in this wise are further emphasiz 





necessary or advisable for the purpose of selling or otherwise 
thereof. 

Mr. SIMS. That explains it all. It does not need any further 
explanation. He is to keep it for such time as is necessary to 
enable him to dispose of it. 

Mr. SNELL. You say he must do it in five years. 

Mr. SIMS. The object of giving him that much time is to 
dispose of it. You would not want the Government to lose 
anything if it could not profitably dispose of it in 4 years 11 
months and 29 days. The gentieman is making a mountain out 
of a mole hill. It ought to be in there. 
give the people a litile benefit of a doubt, 
all to those investing capital. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Does the gentleman mean by that word “ dis- 
posing ” the absolute disposal, or selling, or the leasing? 

Mr. SIMS. Selling or otherwise disposing of. 

Mr. SINNOTT. That would permit the Government to lease 
the property? 

Mr. SIMS. If it seemed to be in the public interest at 

I would like to use more time, but other gentlemen, members 
of the committee and gentlemen who are not members of the 
committee, desire time, and I wish to yield th» rest of my time 
to them. 

Mr. SNELL. 
tion? 

Mr. SIMS. Ican not. I will do it under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. Chairman, before yielding the floor I wish to have reac 
in my time an extract from a bulletin that has just bes 
by the Smithsonian Institution, United States National Museum, 
entitled “ Power: Its Significance and Needs.’ by Chester G. 
Gilbert and Joseph E. Ponge, beginning on page 3S and con- 
cluded on page 50 of the bulletin. 

The matter referred to is as follow 
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For our country’s sake, 
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NATIONALIZATION OF INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 


Power and raw materials constitute the foundations of 
Capital, labor, markets, and other element e, 
but they do not lie at the base. Neither power 1: urces nor Taw 
materials are uniformly available; both tend to be provincial in « ir- 
rence ; but since industrial power is dominan lrawt l 


enter the structur 








raw materials are derived from a thousand sources of organi mal 
mineral origin, the aggregate availability is far more restricted in the 
ease of coal. In other words, any given section of the country is 
almost invariably provided with raw material of some kind, wh 


under the present régime only these sections contiguous to rich coal 
flelds are amply provided with power. The geographical and political 
consequences of the localized occurrence of coal and of concentrated 






types of raw materials are cbvious and well known rhe tnequalities 
opportunity conditioned by these matters have always been bones of 
contention, from the aboriginal strife over deposits of sait and 
down to the action which resulted in the conquest of an iron-Dea 
province and contributed prominently to the epoch-making conflict now 
raging. 

Discord from this source is as old as human history and nations have 
evolved with the placement of their boundaries strongly influenced by 
concentrations of resource oppertunity The North American Conti- 
nent, however, provides a notable exception to the rule Its vast aren 
was explored and appropriated before its resource potentialities w 
recognized, and hence its various sections came to be unified into a " 
nationalities on the strength of social bonds, which, with one or two 
exceptions, have nowhere been dissevered by subsequent economic ir 
fluences. Thus the United States is a Nation of many parts bound 
together by social unity, but separated by a divergence of « nomic 


The development of natural resources has gi 
marked differentiation in the quality of opportunity op 
the different sections, while the boundaries of the e 
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topographic features disfavoring intercom 
try is displaying a steady drift toward ¢ 
zation among its members. 

But national well-being {s depencent upon economic unity no less 
than upon social unity. The Civil War, in the last analysis, had its 
origin in discordant economic sectionalism. <A military expression of 
domestic discord is outgrown, but civil strife is not the sole misfortun: 
that may arise from cross interests. Without economic unity a definite 
economic policy is nationally unattainable. And with no formulat 
economic policy, one of the two prime functions of government ts redu 
to the rank of partisanship, and industry is left to the paralyzing i: 
ence of uncertainty as regards the future of prospective operatio: 
Thus far the divergent economic interests of the various sevtions 
the country have not permitted the establishment of a constructive 
economic policy satisfactory to the Nation as a whole. 

‘lements too numerous to specify enter inte this sectionalism of 
interest, but the most conspicuous contributor to the outcome its th: 
presence or absence of resources productive of mechanical energy. Given 
a region endowed with an ample supply of coal, for example, and al! 
the other elements of industrial activity gather in the manner of an 
accretionary growth. Even the crudest raw materials tend to be drawn 
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sure than is found true of the 
reverse relation. Other attractions, to be sure, such as labor supply, 
inarket and tre portation facilities register strong claims tending 
to diffuse and spread the focus of development, but industrial concen- 
tration never migrates beyond the convenient reach of power, which 
therefore sets the outside bounds to industrial range. Thus certain 
naturally favored sections of the country have come to have a predoml- 
nant interest in manufacture, while other sections in the role of pro- 
ducers and for the manufacturing areas are led to react to 


sources Ol energy in greater mea 


itbs 


con 
motives and economic interests foreign and even antagonistic to those of 
manufactur Where such a situation is permitted to develop in accen- 
tuated mnomie policy satisfactory to the two extremes would 
oppear to invelve a type of concord foreign to human nature. 

‘The infiuence of energy resources in an unfavorable and favorable 
direction may be illustrated by two examples-—-one drawn from condi- 
tions obtaining in New England and the other taken from recent indus- 
irlal developments in the South Atlantic States. 

In New England the foundations of industrialism were laid during 
the régime of water power. With the advent of steam power the abund- 
ance of coal available to the Middle Atlantic States set up a strong coun- 
ter attraction which entailed a steady migration of industry away from 
the New England section, since this area contains no coal, and is marked 
by physiographic conditions which provide inadequate gateways for 
rail transportation and necessitate a roundabout rail-to-water-to-rail 
ervice ¢ d to all manner of exigency. Still, with the advantages 
of its early start, New England maintained a powerful asset in the form 
of skilled labor, and the weight of this factor has overbalanced the lack 
of au adequate power supply in those special forms of industry involy- 
ing specialized kmanship. These, therefore, still prevail and refiect 
the peculiar color ef the situation. But in the newer industrial sec- 
tions « whe kill of workmanship is in process of development and 
is steadily lessening the attraction of an advantage which transiently 
favors New England. In time this factor will be practically neutralized, 
and with continued inequality of power supply New England will see 
industrial life narrowing under the cumulative welght of a growing 
h licap. This is an example, then, of how a natural power supply 
may create a development in one part of the country at the expense of 
another section, a circumstance not making for unity of interest. 

The South Atlantic area resembles New England in respect to power 
resources ; coal must be hauled in from oa distance and water power is 
fairly abundant. But whereas the industrialism of New England is 
the oldest in the country that of the South is among the youngest. 
liere, indeed, the growth of industry has been largely a matter of the 
past 15 or 20 yea subsequent, therefore, to the introduction of elec- 
tricity as a motive force. In consequence much of the upgrowth is 
bullt upon the use of hydroele etrie power, and tends to be distributive— 
that is natural—-instead of a forced growth in proximity to local- 
ized coal belts Coming into action late the industrialism of the South, 
unhampered by tradition and unencumbered by obsolescent power estab- 
lishments, took over the practice best suited to its needs. Thus, while 
the Northeastern States form an fiiustration of centralized industry, 
establishing if first in New England and migrating later to the 
Central Atlantic States and thence westward, the South displays a 
regional development industry nowhere intersely focused, but spread, 
on the contrary, in diluted form over a large area. The contrast is 
suggestive; for permanence, for national well-being, for the common 
vood, it would appear that a balanced economic life in which each sec- 
tion manutactures, in large measure, its own products is preferable to a 
highly intensified manufacture setting up its own interests in opposition 
to the more extensive producing areas. ‘The South presents an example 
of power supply disposed to create a normal development from within, 
with minimum detraction from the opportunities peculiar to other 
fFections, 
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two illustrations of fields in which power supply is a 
Each section of the country, in point of fact, 
has its own peculiar reflex to this matter. The Pacific coast, for in- 
stance, has specialized and acute power problem to meet; there the 
rich oil fields of California launched a period of industrialism which 
this source of power can not much longer sustain. The industrial life 
of this whole section is threatened by the impending decline of its oil 
fields. Similarly with the Southwest. ‘The power influence, then, is 
country-wide—here throttling established industry; there leading to 
overbalanced growth; elsewhere retarding needed developments; rarely 
promoting well-rounded economic growth; on the whole, making for 
divergence of economic interest. 

This situation, undesirable as 
matters are left to untrammeled evolution. Human labor is mobile; 
it is becoming standardized, even nationalized; cheap labor locally 
restricted is disappearing. ‘Thus the factor of labor supply is losing 
its distributive effect upon industry. In consequence, the presence of 
mechanical labor (power) will become an even greater centralizing 
force than heretofore; manufacturing districts will tend to be more 
strikingly developed than ever. The natural tendency, in short, will be 
toward the building up of centralized industry enjoying monopolistic 
advantages of power supply, a condition in itself constituting a restraint 
in respect to the adequate unfoldment of other industries beyond the 
reach of the favored source. Ree 

Such an interplay of economic forces 1s complex and proclivities can 
not be expected to travel far undeflected by new conditions, but what- 
ever the uncertainties of the matter, the power situation merits atten- 
tion in respect to its present untoward bearing on cconomic policy, If 
n constructive economic policy is desirable tor this country, and if the 
conelusion is valid that the power supply represents a force now work- 
ing against the unification of economic purpose into a national policy, 
but capable of direction toward such an outcome, the whole matter 
becomes a fundamental issue which may not be ignored. In short, a 
coordinated and balanced development of the coal and water-power 
resources of the country, which will follow from the establishment of an 
adequate common-carrier system of transm ssion Itnes, will serve to 
equalize industrial opportunity and therefore to unify the economic inter 
ests of the country so that a constructive economic policy agreeable to 
all sections may win country-wide support. 

But in addition to its bearing upon national policy, a distribution of 
power advantages will make for an indirect but very significant gain in 
the matter of transportation: for industry may then strike a more per- 
fect balance between the location of raw-material sources and markets. 
As the matter now stands, the adjustment is a compromise between three 
main factors, of which the position of the fuel source is dominant, and 
the industrial centralization resulting is in considerable measure respon- 
sible for the “ bottle-neck”’ restrictions in the transportation layout of 
this country—a pattern that has become a conspicuous source of trans- 
portation weakness during the past year. The nationalization of indus 
trial opportunity through equalized power supply will permit the up- 
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growth of new industrial activities in positions which will impose a les- 
sened relative burden upon the railways and diffuse the intensification 
of responsibility that is now bearing with growing force upon the neck- 
like restrictions in the neighborhood of present industrial centers. 
ENLARGEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY. 

We have seen that power supply constitutes a strong attractive force, 
leading under natural conditions to marked industrial concentrations 
in certain parts of the country. The unfavorable be aring of this cir- 
cumstance upon the attainment of a national economic policy is note- 
worthy and constitutes an argument for directing the sectionalizing 
force of power supply into more distributive channels than it seeks of 
its own accord. ‘The most effective means toward a better balanced 
industrial growth in this respect is afforded by electricity, which lends 
itself to generation at fixed points in coal regions and at water-power 
sites, and to transmission thence to adjacent areas in such manner 
that, if the growth as a whole be properly shaped, a much larger portion 
of the country may be served with power on terms of equality than 
is now the case, Thus can power be turned away, in considerable meas- 
ure, from its present dangerous facility in accentuating diversity of eco- 
nomic interest and made to contribute to the nationalization of indus- 
trial opportunity. 

But just as coal contains valuable commodities as well as stored-up 
energy, so electricity is not merely a convenient form of power, but is 
a new and profoundly important chemical ageut as well. In this sense 
electricity represents a fresh industrial factor which is just beginning 
to come into play and bids fair to make for itself a master range of 
activity. Electricity, then, is not only capable of distributing in- 
dustrial opportunity; it is competent at the same time of infinitely 
enlarging the scope of industrialism. ‘The opportunity in this direc- 
tion is so significant and has recently become apparent that the 
field merits a close view in connection with the whole matter of power 
supply. 

This field of special electrical service, in contradistinction to the 
application of electric energy as a motive force, is covered by the term 
“electrochemistry,” which is the art of applying electrical energy to 
the furtherance of chemical operations. The aptness of electricity 
for this purpose has proved so great that in scarcely more than a 
decade there has developed a large number of electrochemical indus- 
tries, in addition to a growing range of superior adaptions in estab- 
lished industries and in the realm of metallurgy, with the setting up 
of a new branch of the latter, known as electrometallurgy. Thus 
electrochemistry has not only facilitated ordinary industrial activities 
in many directions; it has opened an unbounded territory never before 
traversed by industry. j 

The facility of eleciricity in this new realm is due to its capacity 
for generating heat under conditions open to exact control, over high 
temperatures not attainable by fuel combustion, and in absence of 
gases, together with the exertion of a chemical force of decomposition 
independently or in conjunction with the heating effect. ‘Thus electro- 
chemistry operates through its dissociating effect upon solutions and 
melts, a process technically called “ electrolysis’; through discharges 
in gases; and by means of electric furnaces. Upon these operations 
depend the manufacture of alkalis, chlorine, atmospheric nitrogen, 
graphite, artificial abrasives, and calcium carbide; the production of 
aluminum and many of the steel-hardening metals; and the refining of 
gokl, siiver, and copper—to mention merely the most conspicuous attains 
ments of the electrochemical art. 

The achievements of electrochemistry to date 
mainly to the region around Niagara Falls and to foreign countries, 
especially the latter. Elsewhere in the United States there are reia- 
tively few electrochemical activities. Such as have been established are 
‘in the vicinity of choice water-power sites or, as in the case of reeent 
atmospheric nitrogen fixation plants, subsidized by the Government. 
But, by and large, electrochemical industries are grossly undeveloped 
in this country, relative both to their intrinsic importance and to their 
upgrowth abroad; and while a considerable expansion has resulted 
under the stimulus of war prices, the course of progress is under the 
handicap of power costs running far in excess of what is offered in 
Canada and abroad. Since power is a large item of expense in most 
electrochemical activities, its high cost in the United States is not 
only preventing development, except along specialized lines of high- 
value small-bulk products, but is causing an emigration and settle- 
ment of such industries in other countries offering a more genial 
atmosphere of power costs. Not only this, but the tide of emigration 
is actually affecting the industries already established at Niagara Falls. 
On the whole, then, counting off war-time exuberance, our electro- 
chemical industries, while growing in an absolute sense, are relatively 
if not actually retrograding. That Is to say, our electro- 
chemical needs are growing faster than our electrochemical industries, 
which means that an increasing dependence upon forcign developments 
is under way. 

If the high cost of electric power in the United States is blocking 
adequate electrochemical developments, we should take time to ex- 
amine the scope of the fields that are being retarded by this circum- 
stance. Such a retardation, of course, is difficult to visualize, for its 
most important area consists of what has not been accomplished; or, 
rather, of the margin between current and possible attainments, se 
far as determined by conditions of power supply. Yet the prospect 
can be swept, even though we may turn aside before coming up with if. 

In the realm of metallurgy clectricity opens to use a number of 
metals not commercially extractable from their ores on any other 
terms. The most conspicuous example is aluminum, which was a 
chemical curiosity until thus made available; but such metals and 
elements aS magnesium, calcium, sodium, potassium, cerium, and sili- 
econ are also coming into prominence, although the applications of 
these newer additions are still in their infancy. It is not unworthy of 
note, although the bearing of the fact may not become conspicuous 
tor many years, that electrometallurgy offers a means for turning the 
more common and leaner mineral materials to account when the ex- 
haustion of the rather limited and rich concentrations heretofore ex- 
ploited shall have been accomplished. For the manufacture of a great 
number of metallic alloys, such as ferromanganese, ferrochromium, 
ferrotungsten, and others needed to give to steel the various specia) 
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properties demanded by its many applications, electric power is essen- 


tial, while for the production of iron and steel the use of electricity 
is finding a growing application Indeed, many ‘“ metallurgists in 
active practice in the United States are convinced that the time is 
rapidly approaching when ali steel made will be passed through the 
electrie furnace to receive its final refining and its finishing touches. 
We may safely look forward to the establishment of not only hundreds 
but possibly thousands of electric steel furnaces.” In the metallurgy 
of copper, zine, and tin electricity is coming into play, while in the 
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is affording the means for recovering many con- 
stituents formerly going to waste, in addition to producing products of 
such purity as to open up new uses not previously 
United States is the greatest producer of metals in the world, and proper 
electrical-power developmest will give a great impetus to the advance 
ment of the mineral industries. 


refining of metals it 


No problem is more fundamental to any country than the matter of | 


food supply, and electrechemistry bas a very direct bearing in this 
respect through its promise of lending assistance in producing fertilizers. 
Of the three important fertilizing materials—nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potassium—nilrogen may be drawn from the atmosphere by the expendi- 
ture of electrical energy; cheap clectrical power offers an immediate 
means for doing away with the cumbersome method of converting phos- 
phate reck into acid phosphate, with its consequent burden upon trans- 
portation and upon sulphurie-acid manufacture; while the locked-up 
stores of potash held in unlimited amount in widespread areas of silicate 
rocks must eventually be drawn upon and presumably with the help of 
the electrie current, It is scarecly too much to say that the fertilizer 
industry in the a deeade or so will undergo a radical change, 
in which importations of Chilean nitrate, German potash, and Spanish 
pyrite will be a thing of the past. But the course of progress will de- 
pend very much upon the conditions surrounding the supply of electrical 
power in this country; this matter will determine the speed of advance- 
ment and reflect in some measure in this respect upon the cost of living, 
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In the ficld of manufacturing, electrochemistry occupies a unique 
place It has already created a number of products of fundamental 


usefulness, while the latent opportunities for the future are very great. 
The development of artificial abrasives, especially carborundum, superior 
to natural abrasives, has greatly facilitated many processes of mechan- 
ical manufacture, such as the making of automo)iles, ordnance, and 
other materials; the preduction of calcium carbide has made the 
acetylene lamp possible, with inestimable benefit to thousands of mines 
the world over, whieh have thus been freed from smoky oil lamps and 
ilickering candles; and the manufacture of artificial graphite is render 
ing a useful service as a lubricant in conserving energy. These products, 
which are of much greater significance than may be measured by the 
pecuniary value of the output, have all been developed at Niagara [alls 
as result of the abundant electric power earlier available there and are 
made from raw materials of the commonest and cheapest kinds, such as 
sand, lime, coke, and others. Further products, too numerous to specify, 
are being commercially launched or are in the experimental stage in 
{he works and laboratories of that electrochemical center. An important 
industry has also developed in the electrolytic manufacture of sodium 
and chlorine, and their numerous compounds, used in large quantities in 
a wide variety of other industries, which are made from common salt— 
a widespread and eheap material. It would appear that one striking 
characteristic of electrochemistry is its ability to convert into useful 
products the commonest and cheapest of everyday materials. It holds 
forth in this sense the prospect of the highest type of constructive 
economic service, 

On the whole, then, electrochemical industries and applications have 
developed in the United States to some extent in spite of high electric- 
power rates, but the lines ef development have been those in which 
the advantages to be gained were conspicuous, and the operations have 
been largely confined to Niagara Falls. In the vaster range of possi- 
bilities, in which the opportunities were not so outstanding, high rates 
and lack of available power have been sufficient to head off an incalen- 





lable range ef prospective enterprises, to the country’s serious eco 
nomic loss. Indeed, if electric power were made available in quan 
tity at rates half the prevailing tariff, the upgrowth of electro 


chemical industries would overwhelm the previous attainments along 
this line. 

The whole field of electrochemical development in the United States 
is dependent in the last analysis upon the quantity and price of 
electric power. And in both respects the power situation as it now 
stands is inadequate. Unless we are prepared to see the electro- 
chemical industries which we now have emigrate in part to foreign 
countries, and unless we are also willing to face a stagnant condition 
in réspect to a wide range of important industrial deyelopments, the 
whole matier of our power supply must come up for attention. This 
matter does not concern one section or one class; the field is country 
wide; the outcome concerns both industry and the public interest, 
And labor, in particular, will find a coneern in this affair, for only 
by cheapened mechanical power can a generous rate of human com- 
pensation be sustained in the face of cheaper labor, both human and 
mechanical, on the Huropean market. 

SUMMARY. 

Modern society is dependent upon industrialism, the material frame- 
work of civilization. 

American industrialism differs from the industrialism of other 
nations in two respects—-it places unusual emphasis upon the em- 
ployment of power and it couples an advanced industrial development, 
which means a high standard of living, with a vast expanse of territory. 

Kach of these conditions imposes a special demand upen transpor- 
tation, and the two combined have given rise to transportation difficul- 
tics that are threatening to throttle the economic life of the country. 

if unrelieved, the situation will entail a deterioration in the stand- 
ard of living. The effects of a lowered living scale so caused will 
not fall evenly the country over, but may be expected to be selective 
to the disadvantage of unfavored sections, with the setting up of 
economic discord and sectional dissension in the place of national unity. 

The issue can not be adequately met by furthering the development 
of the railways alone, for already this type of carricr has been pushed 
to such a point of overdevelopment as to constitute a critical weakness 
in the ecenomie strueture of the country. The source of the dis- 
qualification lies not merely in the sheer magnitude of the respon 
Ribility which the railways support, but also in their notably inferior 
elasticity in respect to industrial expansion as compared with the 
processes of manufacture. The power supply is the chief single con- 
tributor to both conditions of default. It not only comprises, mainly 
j ! tT 
‘ 
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n the form of coal, more than one-third of the total freight of tl 
ountry, but the dependence upon freight-hauled fuel on the part of 
nn expanding industrial activity places an overweight of burden upon 
transportation by virtue of the fact that coal, raw materials, and 
Jinished products represcnt three additional units of haulage to be 
reckoned with for every added unit of production. Hence. the logical 
way to correct the transportation unfitness of this country is to attack 
the matter through improvement in power usage. 

‘‘hree principles of transportation «underlie industrial growth, anda 
jndustrial activities in general conform to thelr prescriptions as a 
muiter of course. These factors are represented in (1) the employ 
meut of suitable facilities for the task of transpertation, (2) the 
advance elimjnation of superfluous weight, and (3) the full utiliza- 
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tion of the 


the merest 


materia: transported. These conditions are seen to 
common sense; illustrations of conformity with them 
are on every hand; in the matter of power alone they have beet 
utterly disregarded. In the working out of these principles national 
experience has shown (1) that a transportation system of country 
wide scope serving a community interest must be of a common-carrie 
order subject to public oversight—such has been the lesson of the 
railways; (2) that im the realm of production, which has to do 
with the advance elimination of superfluous weight, competition is 
desirable and should be as unhampered as possible; and (3) that in 
the field of manufacture and consumptien the aitainment of full 
utilization stands in need of constructive help—ihat here competition 
unaided is incapable ef employing to full effect the principle of 
multiple production. Applying these conceptions to power, we find 
that the situation is at fault, beeause (1) there is no common 
carrier system for the transmission ef energy, although the develop 
ment of electricity permits the power materials to be freed of weight 
at the source and enables the energy of water power to be utilized; 
(2) the presence of the railways, in the absence of special facilities 
for electric transmission, has prevented competition from becomin 
effective in the direction of the advance elimination of weight; and 
(5) the failure of this country to recognize the principle of multiplk 
production and vitalize its latent force has held private initiative 
impotent to use fully the energy materials provided. 

The righting of the power situation requires (1) the establishmen 
of a comprehensive system of electric transmission lines to be admin 
tered as a common-carrier system like the railways. (2) The provision 
of such a system will necessitate the coordinated growth of ceniral 
power stations fn coal fields and at water-power sites, and in doi! 
will open to business enterprise a tremendous field of opportun 
hitherto closed off from entry, and thus lead to the balanced devel D- 
ment of the two major energy resources. (3) The principle of multipte 
production, recognized and incorporated in national policy, will supple- 
ment the additional service gained through the organized employment 
of the electrical principle; applied to the production of coal-generated 
electricity, and, through the medium of municipal public utility plants, 































to the distributive employment of coal, this principle will effectively 
correlate the recovery of the commodity and energy values, so as 


ultimately to effect a full saving of the former and an increased gain 
of the latter, thus permitting a further relative diminution of Mt 
amount of fuel calling for transportation in bulky form. The firs 
two points rednee themselves to'a single issue, which is purely a busi- 
ness proposition to be handled .by a business organization; the third 
item is more intangible and it is matter of policy, which, therefore, 
can not be delegated or otherwise handled in objective fashion. 

The provision of a commion-carrier system of transmission lines, in 
brief, is the key to the whole problem. Its esta hinent will rem 
the retarding influence of high interest rates and antagonistic misunder 
standing that has blocked water-power cevelopment, and will afford 
the point of departure from precedent in favor of coal-field generation 
of electricity. Owing to the magnitude of the issue and the manifold 
lines of progress direcily at stake, the development will provide a 
nuclear point for the establishment of a constructive economic policy, 
needed not merely for the full development of this field but as weil 































for the preper unfoldment of the industrial possibili of the eountry 
in general As such a poticy has not developed in the past becauss 
ef economic seetionalism growing chiefly ont of an unequalized devel 
ment of the energy resources, the nationalization of industrial op] 
tunity attainable through a balanced development of power supply wiil 
clear the path of the main obstruction to unified a 


Thus specific action in respect to establishing a common-car 

system adapted to the power needs of the ecuntry will not only go far 
toward solving the problem of transportation, but it will improve the 
fuel supply, correct the economic fallacy of drawing upon capital 
resources While neglectful of income, contribute to the recovery of the 
values now lost in the consumption of raw coal, lead to an adequate 
development of electrochemical activities, cut off a needless annual 
expenditure running well beyond the billion dollar mark, and constitute 


a potent contribution in the direction of stimulating the upgrowth of a 
constructive economic policy of national scope attuned to the needs of 


modern industrial development. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, since the war began it has 
been the duty of every Member of Congress to resolve every real 
doubt he had in regard to pending legislation in favor of the 
view expressed by those administrative officers who are in posi- 
tion of responsibility for the conduct and prosecution of the war. 
We should have, and we all do have, opinions in regard to these 
matters, and frequently very decided opinions; but wnless we 
are yery certain that our view and judgment is the wise and 
proper one, it is our duty to meet the views of officers of the 
administration charged with responsibility along the lines that 
they mark out. It is with that view of the matter, and that 
view alone, that I shall support this very 
frank to say that my judgment does not commend it as being 
necessary or essential. 

True, it is necessary to do what the bill proposes shall be done, 
to wit, increase the power facilities of the country to such extent 
as shall be necessary for the prosecution of the war. No ene will 
deny that. 

It is just as necessary to do that as it was to increase the 














measure, for I ain 


housing facilities, to increase the shipbuilding facilities, as it 
was -to increase the munition facilities of the country. But 


we have numerous departments, and have organized first one 


bureau and agency and then anotier, having jurisdiction in 


i these matters, until we have covered, it oceurs to me, the en- 


tire field. While a part, at least. of what is propose! to be 
done under this bill should be dor e. there are alre 1) i num- 
ber of governmental agencies that could accomplish these re- 
sults and that ought to have accomplished them long before 
this. 

It may be some of these agenci need me fund h 
that is doubtful, but if they do they ld receive them. 
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The appropriation of one hundred and seventy-five million 
for the use of this new agency does not appeal to me as the 
best practice 

Why has the administration come before Congress at this 


late date, saying that there is a shortage of power in connec- 
tion with war activities, when the authority and funds have 
been for months in the hands of various bureaus and agencies 
of the Government for enlarging, increasing, and extending the 
nts and resources of the country? 

Council of National Defense, the War Trade Board, the 
War Industries Board, the War Finance Corporation, the Capital 
Issues Comittee, the Shipping Board, the War and Nuvy De- 
partinents—all of these agencies are armed with authority, each 
in its own field, and most of them have ample funds to extend 
nid and assistance in the development and enlargement and 
extension of power facilities in connection with war work. This 
authority they have had for months. I have no doubt that to 
some extent they have exercised their authority and afforded 
aid. I have no doubt that to a very large extent they have 
assisted in one way or another these power plants and aided 
in their enlargement and extension, as they have authority to 
do, Ne we are asked to enact legislation that is 
likely to create an altogether new agency and clothe it with 
enormous power, and thus, inste: 4 of helping to concentrate 
nnd coordinate the activities of the Government and bring them 
under one control, we are asked to still further divide and 
duplicate. In my opinion it is not wise. 

I shall support this bill only because men in positions of re- 
sponsibility insist the legislation is necessary. The bill does 
not commend itself to my judgment. I believe what is proposed 
to be done could be done better through other agencies more 
cheaply, more quickly, more promptly, more efficiently. How- 
ever, if those responsible say that they can not accomplish all 
that is needed under present legislation and appropriations, I 


power pla 


ry 
Che 


vertheless 


must accept their view. So much for that. 
This bill deals with the development of power. That in- 
cludes both steam and hydroelectric power. I assume that 


little will be done in the way of developing hydroelectric power 
under the bill. Very little such development could be secured 
in time to be of service in the war. I suppose it will be mostly 
the development of steam power, a development that can be 
quickly made, 

GASOLINE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF POWER. 


While we are on the subject of power we are reminded that 
one of the most important products in the United States for 
the production of power is oi], I think it may be truthfully 
said that there is no one product, except the great product of 
iron and steel, that is more essential to the winning of the 
war than mineral oil and its by-products—gasoline, naphtha, 
lubricating oil. It is necessary to have gasoline to run the 
airplanes, upon which we must largely depend for our victory 
over yonder. We must have gasoline or oil to run the tanks, 
which are now so important a factor in all the advances along 
the western front, and which tend so greatly to reduce the 
casualties of the attacking forces. We must have oil or gaso- 
line to run the transports, the ambulances, the motor cars, and 
trucks to provide food and ammunition for and bear the 
wounded from the battle line. Gasoline is needed at home for 
multiplied purposes, 

Recently there has been a very alarming and unfortunate 
reduction in oil and gasoline production, compared to the de- 
mand. The Senate of the United States, on the 8th day of 
September, passed a resolution calling upon the Director of the 
Fuel Administration for a report on the production and con- 
sumption of gasoline. 

That report was made on September 11 and was published 
as Senate Document No. 277. I hold it in amy hand. From 
that report it appears that there has been a steady reduction 
in the stocks of gasoline and naphtha for months past, that the 
reduction of the stocks of gasoline and naphtha during the month 
of July was approximately 1,367,000 barrels, or 44,000 barrels 
2 day, and for August 2,000,000 barrels. It appears further 
that we will soon reach a point where we are likely to have not 
more than a month's supply of gasoline and naphtha on hand. 
In this alarming condition of affairs one would think that those 
interested in and officially responsible for the winning of the 
war, in maintaining conditions under which we may win the 


war, would use every effort to increase the production of 
gasoline, 

Mr. LONGWORTH,. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. So far as the production of gasoline 


is concerned, that is, 


the development of the oil fields, wild- 
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cat operations, has there been any let down in that? 
gentleman know? 

Mr. MONDELL. There has been a y considerable let 
down, growing out of a variety of causes. Some operators have 
been discouraged somewhat by reason of the very high taxation 
in the revenue bill. I have heretofore explained how the high 
excess and war profits taxes are particularly burdensome on iu 
business of great hazard like the oil business. The larger factor, 
where production comes from publie lands, is due to the un- 
satisfactory provisions of the oil-leasing bill and the hostile 
attitude of certain departments of the Government toward such 
development. It is in regard to certain phases of the official 
attitude toward oil production on lands that have been located 
and claimed under the oil-placer act that I particularly invite 
the attention of the House at this time. 

About four years ago—or, to be entirely accurate, on August 
1914—Congress passed an act providing that where applica- 
tions for patents have been or may hereafter be offered for cer- 
tain classes of oil or gas lands included in an order of with- 
drawal the Secretary of the Interior may make temporary ar- 
rangements whereby, by impounding a portion of the product, 
the operations may be continued. 

While that bill was under discussion in the House and during 
the consideration of the conference report there was some dis- 
cussion of the intent and purpose of the legislation. I opened 
that discussion, and it was participated in by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Frrris], the chairman of the Committee on 
the Public Lands, which reported the bill, and the gentleman 
from California |[Mr, Raker], a member of the Committee on 
the Public Lands. We expressed our opinions as to the intent 
and purpose of Congress in the passage of that act, but I shall not 
refer to what was said at this time because I intend to present a 
letter of the Secretary of the Interior in which our statements are 
referred to. Some time after the passage of the act I have re- 
ferred to the Secretary of the Interior entered into agreements 
with certain claimants and operators in California and Wyoming 
under which they were allowed to operate and produce oil 
from the contested lands by impounding to the credit of the 
rwvernment a sum equal to one-eighth of the value of the oil 
obtained, this being the usual commercial royalty. Those 
agreements and arrangements were entered into from time to 
time with claimants in California and in what is known as the 
Salt Creek field in Wyoming. With a few exceptions, where 
there were controversies among private claimants, they were all 
identical as to the amount that was to be impounded, The 
theory was that if patents were denied and the lands reverted 
to the Government, the Government would have in its possession 
what amounted to a fair royalty on the oil extracted. 

That appealed to almost everyone as a fair and reasonable 
arrangement; it enabled the claimants to continue to develop 
their property and add to the oil production of the country at a 
time when oil and gasoline were greatly needed. The arrange- 
ment was in harmony with the view expressed in Congress as to 
the intent and purpose of the law. That the Government was 
amply protected is evidenced by the fact that there was in- 
pounded up to June 30, 1918, under the 28 Salt Creek agree- 
ments the sum of $699,239. The Government was thus assured 
nearly $700,000, in case patents were denied, from a few hundred 
acres of lands that for years had been subject to oil entry at 
$2.50 per acre, and were not worth even that nominal sum 
until after years of effort and the expenditure of large sums of 
money by the claimants oil was discovered upon them, These 
arrangements in Wyoming related to wells that produce an 
exceedingly high-grade oil containing a large percentage of 
gasoline. It is the kind of oil now very badly needed, 

Operations continued under these agreements for a consider- 
able length of time. Finally, June 2, 1917, the Attorney Gen- 
eral addressed a letter to the Secretary of the Interior calling 
attention to the character of these agreements, urging that the 
agreements did not sufficiently protect the interests of the Gov- 
ernment, and expressing the opinion that instead of following the 
plan provided by Congress it would be preferable to operate 
these wells under receiverships, impounding the entire product. 
This letter is as follows: 

Orrice or THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1917. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: I desire to direct your attention to a 
serious situation which has resulted from the character of the operat- 
ing agreements entered into by you with applicants for patents to with- 
drawn oil lands under the act ef August 25, 1914 (38 Stat., 708), and 
from .he delay in your department with respect to the disposition of 
such applications in cases where charges of fraud or unlawful entry 
have been made against the applicants. 

The act of 1914 provides: 

“That where applications for patents have been or may hereafter 
be offered for any oil or gas land included in an order of ‘vithdrawal 
upon which oil or gas has heretofore been discovered, or is being pro- 
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duced, or upon which drilling operations were in actual progress on 
October 3, 1910, and oil or gas is thereafter discovered thereon, and 
where there has been no final determination by the Secretary of the 
Interior upon such applications for patent, said Secretary, in his dis 
cretion, may enter into agreements, under such conditions as he may 
prescribe with such applicants for patents in possession of such land 
or any portions thereof, relative to the disposition of the oil or gas 
produced therefrom or the proceeds thereof, pending final determination 
of the title thereto by the Secretary of the Interior, or such other dis 
position of the same as may be authorized by law.” 

The manifest purpose of this statute was to provide a method for 
conserving the properties embraced in applications for patents until it 
could be decided whether they belonged to the applicants or to the 
Government, without the necessity of resorting to receivership pro 
ceedings. The method provided is in all essential respects like a volun 
tary receivership, under which the applicant may properly be permitted 
to continue necessary operations under supervision, and the Secretary 
acts as a trustee to conserve the property pending his own decision 
between the applicant and the Government, just as a court receiver acts 
io conserve the subject of litigation pending a decision of the court. 

The analogy between an operating agreement under the act of 1914 
and a court receivership is perfect in cases where the applicant is 
charged by the Government agents with fraud or violation of the law 
in the initiation or prosecution of his claim, and a hearing is necessary 
to determine the truth of the charge. In such a case there is an ad- 
versary proceeding in the Land Department between the Government 
and the applicant as to the ownership of the property. I have before 
me data from the records of the General Land Office which show that 
igreements under the act of 1914 have been entered into in 36 cases 
of this kind, 18 in California and 18 in Wyoming. Excepting 3 of the 
Wyoming cases, all of these agreements contain substantially uniform 
provisions. They apparently permit the drilling of additional wells 
without limit, require the sale of the total production, and provide for 
the payment of seven-eighths of the proceeds to the claimants and the 
deposit of the remaining one-eighth in escrow to abide your decision 
on the applications for patents, The result is that, upon a denial of 
‘he yritent in any such case, the Government can not possibly receive 
inore than the value of one-eighth of the prior production. 

If these properties were handled by a receiver, as they presumably 
would be were it not for these agreements, the entire production less 
the cost of conservative operation would be impounded, to the end that 
the Government could recover the full value of the property in the 
event of a final decision against the claimant. This is the rule adopted 
by the courts in a number of similar causes in which a receiver has 
been appointed to conserve the property. It is also in principle the 
rule adopted by your department in the three exceptional cases in 
Wyoming. In those cases the agreements require a deposit of the pro 
eeeds of the entire production, less 6 cents per barrel of oil to cover 
operating expenses. This exception was made in these three cases in 
order to protect the asserted rights of rival claimants. I can not tind 
uny justification for confining the Government to a lesser measure of 
protection than that which is accorded to adverse claimants. Indeed, 
{ am unable to regard the position of the Government in these cases in 
any other light than that of an adverse claimant. 

In my letter to you of July 14, 1915, [ called your attention to the 
fact that the Department of Justice was being subjected to harsh criti 
cism for insisting upon the deposit of the entire net proceeds in the 
receivership cases while your department, by agreements in similar 
cases, Was requiring deposits of but one-eighth of the gross production 
l attempted to impress you with the injustice of this, and, by way of 
securing a modicum of relief, I suggested the propriety of allowing the 
applicants “only a sufficient proportion of the production to cover 


actual operating expenses, with a reasonable profit.” To this sugges 


tion you agreed in your letter to me of July 19, 1915: but you stated, 
referring to the then market price of oil, that “at 374 cents a barrel 
tt Inman can not pump and run his plant and give himself a profit upen 
his investment on much less than seven-eighths.” In this connection 
you @bserved that the agreement in every case provides “ that it can 
be changed on 30 days’ notice, and the amount of the royaity increased,” 
f am informed that no such change has been made in any agreement 
ind that the Commissioner of the General Land Office has lately invited. 
and is now entertaining, applications for additional agreements upon 
ihe same terms, although the market price of otf has practically 
doubled since 1915. 

In some exceptional cases it is possible that the cost of operation 
may equal or even exceed seven-eighths of the production. But in a 
majority of the cases it appears that the cost of operation should not 
exceed one-tenth of the production at the present market price of 
oil. This is shown by the operation of similar properties in the same 
locality under the supervision of a court receiver. With the market 
price of oil at 72 cents per barrel, the three exceptional agreements 
before referred to will result in impounding cleven-twelfths of the 
production for the protection of private adverse claimants in those 
cases. It is therefore evident that the indiscriminate deposit of one 
eighth of the gross production in all cases where the Government alone 

contesting the claim is not calculated to protect the interests of the 
Government. 

Very few, if any, of these claimants are entitled to special considera- 
tion. In most of the cases there can be no reasonable ground to belicve 
that patents will ever be granted. In 15 of the 18 California cases 
special agents of the General Land Office have charged the claimants 
with fraudulent locations, the other % being charged with violating th: 
withdrawal order. In all but 1 of these 18 cases hearings have been 
directed by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, and in that 1 
the charge is that the entry was illegal and also that the claimant was 
guilty of fraud. In the 18 Wyoming cases few hearings have been 
directed, although adverse reports have been made by the special agents. 
in most of the Wyoming cases delay in departmental action has been 
caused by collusive suits instituted in the State courts by pretended rival 
claimants, 

Il understand that hearings are directed in cases where it has been 
determined prima facie, upon the application papers and the special 
agent's report, that the claimant is not entitled to a patent. Of such a 
claimant it is not unfair to say that he is prima facie a trespasser on 
the lands of the United States, and, in case of fraud, a willful trespasser. 
It certainly was not the intention of the law to reward trespass and 
fraud; yet, I am constrained to say, the operating agreements which 
xive to such claimants seven-eighths of the gross production are adapted 
to ncomplish that result. 

The most serious feature of this situation is its continuity, due to the 
‘naction of the General Land Office in deciding cases. 
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Following the 1 ion of the Supreme Court in the case of United 
States vr. Midwest tu Co. (236 U. 8., 459), on February 23, 1915, sus 
taining the validity of the withdrawal order of September 27, 1909, it 
became apparent that a close cooperation between our departments was 
essential to the protection of the interests. of the Government in the with 
drawn lands as against illegal and fraudulent claims. This was agreeil 
to between us at a conference in my office on June 5.1915. It was there 
agreed, as stated in my letter to you of June 7, 1915, that the effective 
ness of our efforts would depead, among other things, “ upon the speed 
with which all applications for patent shai: be examined and disposed 
of by your department,” and that therefore “the applieations for 
patents now pending in the General Land Office, and all others that may 
be filed hereafter, will be disposed of as socn as possible.” In answer 
to my letter you stated, by letter of June 17, 1915, that your depart 
ment would * endeavor, through the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, to proniptly carry out the scheme of cooperation which was dis 
cussed and adopted at the conference.””. My information is that a hear- 
ing has been held in but one of the adversely reported cases in which 
operating agreements have been entered into, and that no further 


hearings are contemplated in any such cases unless desired by the appli- 
cants, 
The pendency of these cases in your department would scem to de 





prive the courts of jurisdiction to determine the merits of the 
and the existence of the operating agreements precludes 1 
proceedings for the conservation of the properties 

The character of the operating agreements entered into under the act 
of 1914, ccupled with the failure of the General Land Office to dis 
pose of the applications for patents to the lands which are the subject 
of those agreements, is a source of constant embarrassment to this de 
partment. Many tracts of land in the same localities, the title to which 
depends upon the same or similar questions of law and fact, are not 
covered by operating agreements either because the lands lie within a 
naval reserve or were involved in Government suits prior to applications 
fer patent. For the protection of the interests of the Government in 
these lands a receiver is necessary in most cases. In a majority of the 
cases a receiver has been appointed and operations are being conducted 
under his supervision ; in others the application for a receiver is pending, 
and in still others such application is contemplated. As before stated, 
the rule adopted the courts fer the proteetion of the Government, 
pending a final de on, is to impound the entire preduction less the 
eest of conservative operation. This is the only rule for which we can 
contend consistently with our sense of public duty and the practice of 
courts of equity. But the far more liberal rule of the operating agree 
ments entered into by your department in similar cases is constantly 
being used as an argument to neutralize our efforts to protect the Gov 
ernment interests and as a basis for harsh and unjust criticism of this 
department. 

Our embarrassment in this respect has been much enhanced by a cir- 
cular letter dated January 8, 1917, sent by the Commissioner of the Gen 
eral Land Office to all operators in the California oil fields on withdrawn 
lands not in a naval reserve or in suit and with whom operating agree 
ments had not been made, inviting them to make applications for operat 
ing agreements on the usual terms of seven-cighths of the gross produc 


tion to them and one-eighth to be deposited. In that letter the commis 
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siouer stated that under similar existing agreements * whatever interests 
the Government may have have been protected without the necessity of 
resoriing to a receivership.” That is to say, in the opinion of the com 


ked by thi 


eases for the 


missioner thus publicly announced, the rule of equit; 
department and applied by the courts in the rece 
protection of the Government iinst trespassers is wroug and oppres 
sive, and the Gevernment is entitled to receive only one-eighth of the 
gross production in the event the claims are held to be frandulent or 
illegal In other words, it is announced in a circular letter of your 
department that you are authorized by the act of 1914 to turn over to 
trespassers on the oil and gas lands of the United Stat seven-eighths 
of the gross production of such lands, regardless of the cost ¢ f operation 
or the yalue of the product. Most of the operators under existing agre¢ 
ments are shown by the records of the General Land Office to be prima 
facie trespassers, and each agreement contains a provision (par. 11) 
that upon a iinal denial of the application for patent—that is, upon a 
final decision that the applicant is a trespasser—-the one-eighth depo: 
will be accepted in full and complete satisfaction of “all claims of the 
United States for trespass" by such applicant on the premises during 
the period of the agreement. 

A matter of immediate an! special con 
while suits were in preparation (purst 
Special Assistant Justice and Commi Tallman) against E. E 
Jones and the Standard Oil Co., involving lands within naval petroleum 
reserve No. 2, the commissioner inquired of Mr. Justice by telegram 
whether he had any objections to the execution of operating agreements 
with these same parties coveri adjacent lands in the same township 
outside the naval reserve. Mr. Justice answered the same day objecting 
to the proposed agreements on the ground that the lands both inside and 
outside the naval reserve were claimed by the same parties as one 
group, and that the right to all the lands was subject to the 
charges of unlawful entry. He therefore advised that all the tr 
placed in suit. On April 19, 1917, the commissioncr sent to Mr. Just 
the following telegram : 

* Your wire i6th. Jones and Siaadard Oil contract applications fils 


























On April 16, 1917, 
to an agreement between 
















Result, general letter sent by me to all operators California fields on 
lands not in naval reserves or in suit suggesting advisability of contra 
Relieve interest Government can be conserved properly by granting con 
tracts and not disposed te recommend denial same after requesting 
them.”’ 

It is pertinent here to observe that this department has protested to 
ihe commissioner against the making of every one of the O¢ agreement 


before mentioned, but witheut avail 

At the last session of Congress the commissioner recommended the 
enactment of a measure which provided in substance that all trespassers 
(whether chargeable with fraud or not) on withdrawn oil lands out 
side the naval reserves who have producing wells should be given leases, 
at a one-eighth royalty, of the lands claimed by them and on which 
such wells are located. The commissioner appears now to proceed on 
the assumption that his recommendation is certain to be enacted fnto 
law, and therefore that the only Government interest which need be 
conserved in any case is a one-eighth royalty interest He apparently 
forgets that his recommendation met with overwhelming opposition in 
Congress and was disapproved both by you and the President In your 
letter to me of February 28, 1917, discussing the feasibility of another 
measure for leasing withdrawn lands outside the nayal reserves to claim- 
ants thereon, you said, “ But, of course, no claimant who was attempt- 
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ing.to secure the lands by fraud would be allowed to have a lease to 


any portion.” Nevertheless, the system of operating agreements, con- 
tinued indefinitely and extended industriously, is composed largely. of 
the very leases, in substance and effect, which vou condemned. Indeed, 
the agreements are more objectionable than the proposed leases in that 
they do not give the Government one-eighth as an absolute royalty but 
only th i o litigate for that amount. 

The maynitude of the operations under the 36 agreements before 


mentioned is impressive. The records show a total production to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1917, ef $5,545,880, of which $4,851,046 has been paid over 


beyond recall to the claimants, and only $694.834 has been placed in 


escrow for the protection of the ultimate rights of the Government. 
If the cquitable rule adopted by the court in the receivership cases 


bad been followed, it is believed that not less than $3,000,000, instead 
of $694,834, would have been impounded. Receivership operations of 
similar. properties in the California field during about the same period 
have resulted in a total production of $4,381,795, of which $3,785,247 
has been impounded The cost of these operations covering 71 wells 
ranges from 3 cents to 31 cents per barrel of oil, the average cost being 
S cents per barrel. The price for the lowest grade of crude oil at the 
wells posted by the Standard Oil Co. May 11, 1917, was 7S cents per 
barrel 

The rising price of ofl tends to induce the drilling of new wells, and 
the additional operating agreements lately made or under negotiation 
are calculated to extend this field of operations. The corresponding 
loss to the Government through the continuance of the agreement sys- 
tem in its present form is therefore likely to be much greater in the 
future than it has been in the past. In this connection it may not be 
amiss to suggest that the needs of the present critical period of our 
national life call for increased vigilance on our part to protect the 
public interests and to conserve as well as utilize every element of the 
national resources. 

I think the facts recited above demonstrate that the system of op- 
erating agreements under the act of 1914, as now conducted, is not 
fair to the Government and interferes with our working agreement of 
June 5, 1915, in its most important features. [ believe you will 
readily conclude, as I do, that the need of an adequate remedy is im- 
perative and urgent. In my opinion, there is but one proper remedy, 

nd that is to place all these agreements on an equal footing with the 

receivership operations by requiring the entire proceeds of production 
bevend what is actually necessary for conservative operation to be im- 
pounded, and to dispose of the applications fer patents with all pos- 
sible dispatch. In the interest of effective cooperation between your 
department and mine for the protection of the rights of the Govern- 
inent in the withdrawn oil lands, I have to request that you take that 
course, 

I beg of you, my dear Mr. Secretary, that you give to this matter 
prompt and personal attention. 

Very sincerely, yours, 





T. W. Grecory, 
Attorney General. 
Ilon. FRANKLIN K. LANRB, 


Secretary of the Interior. 
To that letter the Secretary of the Interior made reply on 
eune 20, 1917, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, June 20, 1917. 

My PDran Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I have your letter of June 2, 
relative to the ‘agreements we have made under the act of August 25, 
1914, with the California oil operators on lands outside of naval re- 
serves embraced in mineral applications for patent, and have carefully 
noted its contents 

Your position is that inasmuch as the courts, on :your petition, have 
caused to be impounded al) of the proceeds of oil production less cost 
of operation, pending litigation, we should follow a like course in these 
contracts You also intimate that the Commissioner of the General 
Land Oflice has delayed bringing to a prompt conclusion the hearings 
ordered by him in oil-land cas«s. 

In the first place, in order that there may be no misunderstanding as 


to th cts, permit me to say that so far as I am aware every effort 
has been made to comply fully and in the best of faith with ‘the co- 
operative understanding outlined in your letter of June 7, 1915, and 
the court eases being handled by Mr Justice have been given pre- 


cedence over the work of the Land Office, notwithstanding the result- 


ing delay in the latter. Moreover, at the request of the Secretary of 
ef the Navy and yourself, we have refrained from making any con- 
tracts or from interposing objections to bringing of suit on lands in 
naval reserves, though this was not included in the understanding 


nbove mentioned. The commissioner advises me that in no cases where 
hearings have been ordered has he advised or intimated the propriety 
of delay in holding hearings except in some 20 cases, which are also 
involved in pending suits in_court, in which cases be was of the opinion 
that a double trial would doubtless be a useless duplication of work; 
on the contrary, the commissioner bas at all times directed that the 
hearings proceed, as soon as the investigations were completed, as 
rapidly as possible, with due regard to the assistance necessary to be 
rendered in court esses. I find also that, becoming dissatisfied with 
the progress of the hearings in these cases, the commissioner under date 
of May 12 again gave very positive instructions to his chief of field 
division at San Francisco that these hearings must be pushed to con- 
clusion, regardless of the detriment to other work, and the chief of 
field service proceeded to San Francisco to give the matter his personal 
attention. 

As to the letter sent out by the commissioner suggesting to certain 
operators the desirability of their applying for and operating under 
agreements under the act of August 25, 1914, I will say that this was 
done at my direction, as a result of a report of the commissioner to the 
effect that there were a number of cases in which operations were being 
conducted on lands which had been reported adversely where there 
was neither an agreement nor a receiver. It was my thought that for 
the proper protection of the interest of the Government these people 
should be required to enter into agreements, or suits should be recom- 
mended 

As to the matter of drilling new wells on lands embraced in contracts, 
I know of none that have been put down without the consent of this 
department, and to remove any doubt on this point, special provision 
to that effect has been inserted tn contracts recently made. 

As to the three contracts referred to which were made on the basis 
of impounding the total proceeds less operating cost, suffice it to say 
that this department refuses to make any agreement unless all parties 
having or claiming any interest shail join in or waive objection to the 
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contract; in these cases the adverse claimant refused to waive on any 
other condition, and it was the applicant's own proposition that the con- 
tracts be executed on this basis in preference to none at all. 

As to the legislation recommended by the commissioner, I authorized 
Commissioner Tallman to give all help possible to the Senate Committee 
on Public Lands and representatives of your department and the De- 
partment of the Navy then in conference, with a view of reaching some 
adjustment which would permit of the development of our oil lands, 
The draft of amendment was not submitted to and approved by me, but 
I was and am desirous of seeing some reasonable and fair legislation 
enacted which will result in the development of our withdrawn and un- 
used oil deposits and which will give equitable relief to oil claimants 
who in good faith and without fraud have expended large sums in the 
development of oil wells. As I have repeatedly stated, I have not as- 
sumed and do not now assume to say what policy should be followed as 
to the naval reserves. The Senate committee, after receiving Mr. Tall- 
man’s suzgestion, adopted and recommended the same with a slight 
modification, but so far as I am advised this feature of the bill never 
eame to a vote in either House 

Now, as to the matter of the basis on which these acreements have 
been made, in the first place, Congress has been very fully informed as 
to everything we have done, and I have yet to hear any criticism from 
that source, except for the fact that in deference to yourself and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy I have refused to make contracts for lands in naval 
reserves, for which I have been severely criticised. 

My views as to the general principle which should control in making 
these agreements have been repeatedly stated to you in previous cor- 
respondence and conferences. Your view, I take it, is that these opera- 
tors should ali be considered as willful trespassers, even before trial, 
and treated accordingly. I have not seen it that way. While it is true 
that the courts, on your application, have impounded the entire net pro- 
ceeds in the hands of receivers pending litigation, in no case so far as 
I am aware has final judgment been rendered on the basis of a willful 
trespass. On the contrary, in the six consolidated cases (Civil 47; 
A-3 Equity; A-13 Equity; A-—30 Equity; A-31 Equity, 232 Fed., 619) 
Judge Bean, in his opinion rendered May 1, 1916, held: 

“s * * They thereupon, acting as prudent and careful men, con- 
Sulted counsel learned in the law and were advised * * ®* the with- 
drawal order was invalid. * * * Acting on this advice, honestly 
and in good faith, without any intention of wronging the Government, 
they developed the -properties, expending large sums of money in so 
doing, the aggregate in the six cases in question amounting to more tha 
a million dollars. By their labor and expenditures they have demon- 
strated the mineral character of the lands and increased their market 
value from two or three dollars an acre to two thousand or twenty-five 
hundred dollars an acré. What was before a barren, arid waste is now 
demonstrated valuable mining properties with numereus oil-producing 
wells thereon, and that through the efforts and expenditures of the de- 
fendants. * * * ‘The defendants were not willful looters of the 
public domain nor reckless trespassers thereon.” 

Also, in the McCutchen case, reported in 238. Fed. Rep., 575, 
held by Judge Bledsoe in his opinion of July 29, 1916: 

“ee * * There can be no valid claim, in my judgment, that the 
defendants herein were in any sense willful trespassers. Assuredly 
there is nothing in the facts developed to warrant that conclusion, and 
I know of no rule of law which could or should appeal to this court in 
equity which would have the effect of so adjudging them.” 

Also, in the Devils Den and Lost Hills cases, reported in 286 Fed, 
Rep., 973 (although the question of measure of damages was not there 
involved), Judge Bean in his opinion of October 4, 1916, said of the 
acts of the defendants: 

“es #* * The defendants, however, acting under the adviee, no 
doubt, of learned counsel, have in good faith—at least with no apparent 
intention of defrauding the Government—expended large sums of 
money in improving and developing the property.” 

Moreover, as a practical matter in making these agreements, it is 
apparent that the measure of damages must be determined in advance; 
only the question of title and consequent damage or no damage je left 
to litigation, and there is little, if any, reason why one operator against 
whom proceedings have been directed should be treated differently from 
another on mere ex parte information, I think you will agree with me 
that it would be entirely impracticable to attempt to make a contract to 
impound all the proceeds subject to a provision that later on, after the 
hearing is held, this department should then presume to render a judg- 
ment on the measure and the amount of damage which the defendant 
should be required to pay in case the title is held to be in the Govern- 
ment. I have sought, therefore, to get for the Government under these 
contracts the same recompense for the use of these lands, in case title 
should be determined to be in the Government. that the Government 
would have received as the owner, in effect recompense on the basis of 
an innocent trespass. One-cighth is the ordinary commercial royalty. 
tills passed by both Senate and House have been on that basis. The 
Government has received under these contracts the proportionate ad- 
vantage arising from the increased price of oil; in some cases, notwith- 
standing the operator was under a long-time contract to sell his oil ata 
price which proved to be much lower than the market, we have never- 
theless insisted on one-eighth of the market for the Government's por- 
tion. In this connection it should be clearly borne in mind that in the 
oil business more than in most any other, the cost of operation, after 
wells are down, and the cost of production, are two widely different 
factors. 

As to the protests against these contracts by Mr. Justice, for the most 
part he has objected to any agreement at all, on the ground that an 
adverse report had been submitted by a special agent, wherefore a re- 
ceiver should be appointed instead of making a contract. It is clear 
that the law was passed for the express purpose of authorizing me to 
make contracts in cases occupying exactly this status, and as I have 
indicated in a previous letter, a contrary course would be, upon my 
part, an attempt to repeal or disregard the act of August 25, 1914. 

Aside from the matters above considered, I would think this an 
especially unfortunate time to cancel these agreements or impose a 
royalty on them upon the basis of all the yield excepting cost of opera- 
tion, when the production in California is so much less than the con- 
sumption and the reserves are being drawn upon to the extent of so 
many thousand barrels per day. Such a policy would undoubtedly lead 
to a restriction of output. 

So far as I am personally concerned, I should be glad to do anything 
possible to obviate criticism of the policy followed by your depart- 
ment, but after most thoughtful consideration I am so thoroughly con- 
vinced that the course we are following in this mattcr is right, and the 
public interest concerned is so large, that I am unable to see my way 
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clear to comply with your request as to the general policy that should 
be followed. It may be that with respect to particular contracts we 
should increase the proportion set aside to satisfy the Government's 
claim but that will depend upon the facts in each specific case, to which 
we will give close attention. 
Cordially, yours, 
The honorable the ATTORNEY GENERAL, 


That letter was responded to by a letter from the Department 
of Justice, under date of July 14, 1917, taking up in some detail 
and answering the contentions made in the Secretary’s letter, as 
follows: 


FRANKLIN K. LANE. 


JuLy 14, 1917. 


My Dear Mr. Secrerary: I have received and carefully considered 
your letter of June 20, in answer to my letter to you of June 2, 1917, 
with reference to the operating agreements entered into by you with 
applicants for patents to withdraw oil lands in California and Wyoming 
under the act of August 25, 1914, in cases where charges of fraud or 
unlawful entry have been made against the applicants by special agents 
of the General Land Office. 

I premised my observations with the opinion that the manifest pur- 
pose of the statute was to provide for operating agreements which would 
serve the purpose of receiverships for the protection of the properties 
pending your determination of title as between the applicants and the 
Government. You do not explicitly disagree with this proposition, 
though your refusal to place these agreements on an equal footing with 
receivership operations in similar cases necessarily implies such disa- 
greement. I regard the act as not susceptible of any other construction 
than that which I have stated. No other construction has ever before 
been suggested by anyone to my knowledge. Even Senator PITTMAN a 
conspicuous exponent of the policy of liberality toward oil operators 
and who introduced this law, confirms my opinion. At a recent hearing 
on S. 45 before the Senate Committee on Public Lands, held June 16, 
1917, he said (p. 107): 

* | introduced the law, and I introduced it for the sole purpose not 
of benefiting the patentee in the matter at all but for the purpose of 
continuing the production of oil pending the litigation instead of hay- 
ing it tied up or worked under a receiver. * * * IT think, as a 
temporary expedient, that it serves exactly the purpose of a receiver, 
that pending the determination of title as to whether the Government 
owns it or the claimant owns it, that it shall be operated as it would 
be under a receiver.” 

In my letter to you I attempted to show that the rule adopted by 
the courts in receivership cases of similar character in the same locali- 
ties required the deposit of the entire proceeds of production less the 
cost of operation, and I contrasted this with the rule uniformly adopted 
by you requiring the deposit of but one-eighth of the gross production, 
regardless of the cost of operation and the value of the product. Re- 
ferring to the figures showing the operation under both systems, I 
pointed out that your operating agreements, tested by the rule of the 
courts of equ.ty, have alreacy resulted in a possible loss to the Govern- 
ment of over $2,000,000, and that the rising price of oil, coupled with 
the indefinite continuance and extension of the present agreement sys- 
tem, may result in still greater losses in the future. I do not under- 
stand that you deny the correctness of my figures or controvert my 
conclusion. : 

In your letter you say: 

* Your view, I take it, is that these operators should all be consid- 
ered as willful trespassers, even before trial, and treated accordingly.” 

I have not expressed or held such a view. My position is that the 
rights of these operators against whom your special agents have made 
charges of fraud and unlawful entry should not be considered superior 
to the rights of the Government pending determination of the truth of 
the charges made against them. In my letter to you I said: “ Very 
few, if any, of these claimants are entitled to special consideration, In 
most of the cases there can be no reasonable ground to believe that 
patents will ever be granted. In 15 of the 18 California cases special 
agents of the General Land Office have charged the claimants with 
fraudulent locations, the other 3 being charged with violating the with- 
drawal order. In all but 1 of these 18 cases hearings have been directed 
by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, and in that 1 the 
charge is that the entry was illegal and also that the claimant was 
guilty of fraud. In the 18 Wyoming cases few hearings have been 
directed, although adverse reports have been made by the special agents, 
In most of the Wyoming cases delay in departmental action has been 
caused by collusive suits instituted in the State courts by pretended rival 
claimants. I understand that hearings are directed in cases where it has 
been determined prima facie, upon the application papers and the special 
agent’s report, that the claimant Is not entitled to a patent. Of such 
a claimant it is not unfair to say that he is prima facie a trespasser on 
the lands of the United States, and, in case of fraud, a willful tres- 
passer. It certainly was not the intention of the law to reward tres- 
pass and fraud; yet Iam constrained to say, the operating agreements 
which give to such claimants seven-eighths of the gross production are 
adapted to accomplish that result.” 

And again: 

**Most of the operators under existing agreements are shown by the 
records of the General Land Office to be prima facie trespassers, and 
each agreement contains a provision (sec. 11) that upon a final denial 
of the oppllcation for patent—that is, upon a final decision that the 
applicant is a trespasser—the one-eighth deposit will be accepted in full 
nnd complete satisfaction of ‘all claims for the United States for tres- 
pass’ by such applicant on the premises during the period of the agree- 
ment,” 

My position is not that any of these applicants should be considered 
and treated as trespassers before trial, but that it is unjust to the Gov- 
ernment to agree before trial that they shall have seven-eighths of the 
production in any event, and that the Government will accept one-eighth 
in full satisfaction of all claims for trespass in the event they are finally 
found to be trespassers, 

You think it would be impracticable to apply the equitable rule to 
these agreements upon the assumption that this would require you “ to 
render a judgment on the measure and amount of damages which the 
defendant should be required to pay in case the title is held to be in the 
Government.”” I see no necessity for the rendition by you of any judg- 
ment in any case other than that the title is in the claimant or in the 
Government. Having impounded the net proceeds pending the deter- 


mination, the title thereto would vest on final judgment either in the 
claimant or in the Government, 

You regard these operating agreements as giving to the Government, 
in case title should be determined to be in the Government, all that it 
would have receiyed as the owner, 


In support of this you say that “ one- 
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eighth is the ordinary commercial royalty,”’ and that “bills passed by 
both Senate and House have been on that basis.” I understand that 
one-eighth is the ordinary commercial royalty in eae leases on 
unproven territory where the lessee risks his money and labor in a purely 
speculative venture, and that leases on proven territory usually carry a 
much larger royalty or a bonus. The bills to which you refer illustrate 
this. They provide for prospecting permits, and, upon discovery, for a 
lease on one-fourth only of the area covered by the permit at one- 
eighth royalty, the other three-fourth to be leases by competitive bidding 
or other similar method. 

You dispost of the protests made to these agreements by Mr. Justice 
on behalf of this department by stating that “ for the most part he has 
objected to any agreement at all.” I think I can safely say that no 
objection would have to be made by any representative of this d@epart- 
ment to any agreement if the agreement had been to operate the prop- 
erty, in the language of Senator PITTMAN, ‘‘as it would be under a re- 
ceiver.” My position is founded upon what seems to me to be a plain 
requirement of the law, and I am forced to assume the position I do 
with respect to these agreements because of the embarrassment which I 
encounter in the performance of my duty in the receivership cases by 
reason of your apparent departure from that requirement. 

I note your statement that there has been no intentional delay in 
your department in disposing of these cases. The fact remains, how 
ever, that they are undisposed of. Some of them have been pending 
for more than three years. Judging the future by the past, many years 
may elapse before final decisions will be reached in all cases. Many 
of the claimants will doubtless use every endeavor to delay the pro- 
ceedings in order to prolong an arrangement which operates so favor- 
ably to them Meanwhile the Government will likely suffer a con- 
tinuing and constantly increasing loss. 

The increasing demand for oil is now inducing applications by these 
operators for permission to drill additional wells. The drilling of new 
wells on withdrawn lands outside of and not contiguous to the naval 
reserves might well be granted if the rights of the Government were 
properly safeguarded, but I should regard such new operations under 
the existing agreements as but an extension of a system likely to result 
in turning over to trespassers on lands of the United States a large 
portion of the fruits of their trespasses. 

You regard the present as an especially unfortunate time to readjust 
these agreements upon the basis of receivership operations, because 
such a policy would lead to a restriction of output. I am unable to 
share this apprehension. If any claimant charged with fraud or un- 
lawful entry should decline to operate upon a basis which is just and 
fair to both parties, the operations may be continued, and extended if 
necessary, by a receiver. n that event there would be impounded for 
the protection of the Government in most cases far more than the one- 
eighth now impounded under the terms of the agreements you are enter- 
ing into with the claimants. 

I hope that you will reconsider your determination not to comply 
with the request which I made of you in my letter of June 2, 1917. 

Very sincerely, yours, 





Attorney General. 


The INTERIOR. 
The Secretary answered this communication on July 25, 1917, 
as follows: 


SECRETARY OF THE 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


Washington, July 25, 1917, 


My Dear Mr. AtrorNey GENERAL: TI am in receipt of your further 
communication of the 14th instant relative to the oil-land operating 
agreements entered into by this department under the act of August 
25, 1914. I fail to find anything in this last letter not heretofore 


fully considered. It is evident that the only question in this matter 
is whether these oil operators, for the purpose of these contracts, shall 
be viewed and treated as innocent trespassers or willful trespassers. 
I stated in my former ietter that I understood that it was your view 
that they should be treated as willful trespassers. You now disclaim 
any such view, but at the same time you want me to insist on an 
agreement whereby the operator, if he shall fail to gain title to the 
land, will not ony lose that with all the improvements and develop- 
ment he has put on it, but all the oil taken therefrom less the cost of 
operation after the wells are down and producing. ‘To my mind that 
comes very near inflicting the penalty of a willful trespass. As indi- 
cated in my former letter, the courts have thus far taken an entirely 
different view of this situation. 

You say that you see no necessity of my rendering any judgment other 
than that the title is in the claimant or in the Government. That 
would be very true under the kind of a contract which would be in 
accord with your views, for the reason that the damage would be 
arbitrarily fixed in advance as the entire production less operating costs, 
but if the damage is to be any less amount certainly that amount or 
measure must be fixed in the contract or the contract must provide for 
some other proceeding wherein the measure of damage will be fixed. 

In handling this entire oil situation, which is an unfortunate one at 
the best, I have endeavored to take such action as would fairly protect 
and preserve the interests of the Government and at the same time deal 
fairly with the operators, and not dislocate and disturb more than 
absolutely necessary the conduct of a great industry of vital importance 
to the country as a whole. 

In formulating the regulations and contract under the act of August 
25, 1914, careful consideration was given to the question of the basis 
on which the deposits should be made for the protection of the interest 
of the Government, whether on the theory of a strictly willful trespass 
or that of an innocent trespasser or somewhere in between. It was ap- 
parent that with respect to the matter of knowledge and intent as in- 
volved in the question of liability for damages for trespass an entirely 
different situation is presented from that with respect to title, and dif- 
ferent considerations may very properly be taken into account. We 
carefully considered the purpose of the legislation and the debates and 
reports in Congress. It appeared that the reason the act was passed was 
because the operators found they could not dispose of their product in 
the face of probable claims by the Government for damages without 
putting up security for the entire value of the product, which practice 
was evidently ruinous to the operators; manifestly the act would be of 
little advantage to anybody if the full amount of the proceeds had to be 
impounded, for the operator could do that without any legislation. 

Reference to the reports and debates in Congress showed very clearly 
what the understanding was when the act was passed. While the bill 
was passed by the Senate without debate or amendment, it was the sub- 
ject of a lengthy report by the House Committee on the Public Lands, in 
which it was stated; 
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“The actual method of working is thought to be that the Secretary 
will retain a sufficient portion of the proceeds of the oil to indemnify 
the Government in the event the title will finally be held to be adverse 
to the claimants, so that untold hardships may not follow. Seme of 
the men developing in the California region have almest been driven 
to bankruptcy.” 


In the debate on the floor of the House, August 3, 1914 (CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RKecorp, pp. 15201, 18202), the question as to whether the bill 


contemplated the impounding of all preeeeds from these claims over the 
operation or only of such a proportion as would equal a good 
was squarely raised and discussed, as indicated*by the fol- 


cost of 
royalty 
jowing: 

“Mr. Monpetn. Mr. Speaker, I shall not offer an amendment, and I 
shall not oppose the committee amendment, and yet I regret the Dill 
is not in a somewhat different form. I have no very clear idea, and I 
doubt if the members of the committee, all of them, have a very clear 
notion, what the Secretary of the Interior would do under the bill in the 
matter of impounding the product of wells or the receipts from such 
products. What seems to me he ought to do is to impound such a 
proportion of the receipts from these wells as would equal a good 
royalty and retain that in event fnal decision as to title is against the 
claimant. What I fear is that the Secretary of the Interior might feel 
that, under the language of the bill, he was authorized and that it was 
his duty to impound the entire receipts. 

“Mr. Raker. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

“Mr. MoONpDELL. In just a moment. And in case of an adverse deci- 
sion, to retain the entire receipts, which in the case of extensive wells 
would mean bankruptcy to the claimant. Now, I hope the Secretary 
does net write that kind of an interpretation into the legislation, and 
I would like to have the view of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Raker] on that point. 

‘Mr. Raker. Why, the matter was thrashed out thoroughly before 
the committee. The officers of the Secretary of the Interior were 
present, and from the statement of the gentlemen from California, who 
were here when the legislation was under consideration, it was under- 
stood that the condition was such that these men could not now sell 
their oil because—— 

‘““Mr. MonpELL. I understand those conditions. , 

“Mr. Rakek. But on that very proposition, and that the Secretary 
of the Interior, under this bill, would retain what would be a fair roy- 
ality in proportion to the amount of money that had been expended, and 
holding that until a final determination was made. Then, if the Govern- 
ment wins, it takes that proportion of the oil, and it goes into that 
fund, and if it it is not in these two reserves goes into the fund pro- 


vided for by law. 

“Mr. Monbe_y, This is an important matter, and I will say to my 
friends from California that two different people have written me in 
regard to it, asking me the same question—as to what portion of the 
receipts the Secretary is to impound So the doubt does arise in the 
mind of one reading the bill, whether it was anticipated under any cir- 
cumstances that the Secretary could impound the entire receipts of a 
well and hold them, providing the case was against the entryman. That 
would be a gross injustice. 

“Mr. Raker, It was intended that he could not do it. 

“Mr. Ferris. I think there is no question he has the power to do It, 
and I think there is no question but that he ought to have the power | 
to do it, but I do not think he has any intention of doing it. 





', MONDELL, ‘Then you think he could retain the entire surplus? 
‘Mr. Ferris. I do not think there is any question about it; and, 
even it would be better than it is now. The gentleman was the 


chairman of the committee, and knows about these things, and I think 


“0 


the judgment the commissioner ought to be considered sufficient, 
and it read to me as if it were sufficient. But the Land Department 
dees not so hold These gentlemen have courageously spent their money 


in the oil wells of the West. They are tied up, and they will be ruined 
unless you do something for them. ‘This bill makes a working arrange- 
ment where the Secretary of the Interior can preserve the rights of the 
Jederal Government and permit them to go forward. 

“Mr. Monpriy. I am in accord with the gentleman. I simply 
wanted it to be understood that the interpretation of the committee 
was that there was to be impounded an amount that would be equivalent 
to a fair royalty in thes: I only wish I could prevail on the 
Ilouse to accept an amendment that would make it clear that only a 
fair royalty could be retained.” 

The bill was passed by the House with this understanding. The 
Senate accepted all amendments proposed by the House, and when the 
conference report was adopted by the House Mr. Monpnruy stated, page 
14047, CONGRESSIONAL Recorb, August 20, 1914: 

“One thing more. The bill as it passed the House is unfortunate, it 
seems to me, in that it leaves entirely in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior whether he shall impound all of the product of the 
wells on the lands which may be brought within the provisions ef the 
bill, or whether he shall impound a portion of those proceeds, such 
portion as would be a reasonable royalty. The gentlemen on the com- 
mittee say that they understood that the Secretary will impound such 
proportion of the ponccese as would constitute a reasonable royalty. 
That would be the logical and reasonable and proper thing te do. ‘That 
is what we hope the Secretary will do, but the Secretary has much 
broader power than that, and I fear that in some cases he will be 
importuned to take action which will not afford these people much 
relief. I trust that in carrying out the provisions of the law he will 
preceed upon the assumption that these people, having applied for title, 
while the matter is under consideration, may be allowed to operate 
freely and receive and keep all the oil or gas takem from the land ex- 
cept such portion of it as would make a fair and reasonable royalty if 
the application for title shall finally be denied. The fact is, however, 
that most of the people who can come under the provisions of the bill 
in its amended form are so clearly entitled to a patent that it should 
be granted without delay.” 

Ay 
was advised of the procedure we were following under these contracts, 
as regards the proportion required to be deposited. (Hearings, H. R. 
16136, p. 17.) Congress was again fully advised at the time of the 
joint conference of the Committees on Public Lands with representatives 
of the departments on H. R. 406 (see report, pp. 183-140), and official 
reports have stated just what has been done. 

Even had there been no direct expression of opinion in Congress as 
to the basis upon which these contracts should be made, it is my judg- 
ment that the amount to be retained and impounded by the Govern- 
ment should be essentially on a royalty basis, but, as shown by the 
foregoing, it was clearly the intention and understanding of Congress 
that this interpretation should be placed upon the law that was 
enacted, Convinced as I am that my interpretation and administra- 


Cases, 
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tion of this act is in strict accord with its letter and spirit and with 
the intention and desire of Congress, I must repeat that while I am 
ready and willing to reconsider any specific case with the view to deter- 
mining whether or not we are impounding the equivalent of a fair 
royalty, I can not see my way clear arbitrarily to require that all these 
contracts be changed so as to provide for the impoundment of the 
entire proceeds less operating expenses, in effect a cancellation of the 
contracts and a denial of the benefits contemplated by the act. 

However, in view of your contention that my administration of this 
act may deprive the Government of large amounts of money, I am per- 
fectly willing to join you in submitting the entire matter to the Senate 
and House Committees on Public Lands for such action as they may 
see fit to take. 

Cordially, yours, 

The ATTORNEY GHNERAL, 

In these letters these officials Clearly expressed their respective 
views of the matter. The Secretary of the Interior adhering 
to his view that he was following the intent and the spirit of the 
inw in making these agreements, and the Attorney General! in- 
sisting that the agreements were too favorable to the operators 
and did not properly secure the interest of the Government in 
the land and its products. 

I am not prepared to say that the Secretary of the Interior 
has changed his mind in the matter. I have not talked with the 
Secretary in regard to it, however. My personal opinion—if I 
may properly express an opinion in regard to a matter upon 
which I have no definite information—is that the Secretary has 
not changed his mind, but still adheres to the view he formerly 
held, and, in my opinion, that view was sound, reasonable, in 
harmony with the spirit of the law, and in the interest of the 
Government and the people. It gave the country oil when we 
needed it. 

Quite recently, a month or more ago, the Secretary of the 
Interior informed the holders of these agreements that after a 
certain date the existing agreements would be canceled, and 
agreements made under which all the proceeds would be im- 
pounded except a sum suflicient to pay the expense of operating 
the wells. That was a month or more ago. I understand all 
but four of the operators in the Salt Creek field have notified the 
Secretary of the Interior that they can not enter into that kind 
of arrangement and operate the wells, that it would mean bank- 
ruptey to them. The four who are able to operate are, I under- 
stand, people who are interested in the refining end of the oil 
business and able to secure a profit from the refining of the oil, 
or who are so situated financially that they can enter into these 


FRANKLIN K, LANE, 


| agreements and continue to do business on other sources of 


income, 

It must be apparent to all that that sort of an arrangement 
favors the great refining interests. I am not disposed to ques- 
tion anyone’s motives, but the effect of the action taken is to 
favor the refining interests, so far as they may be interested 
in these holdings, and to prevent the ordinary producer of oil 
from operating. 

The average daily production of the wells in the Salt Creek 
field which were operating under these agreements was some- 
thing over 5,000 barrels of oil a day. This oil will produce 
nearly 50 per cent of gasoline. So that the cancellation of 
these agreements has increased by 20 per cent the daily deficit 
in gasoline. 

More than that, the men with whom these agreements were 
made had proposed to the Interior Department some months 
ago to drill 40 wells and have them drilled before cold weather 
set in. They were willing to agree to pay an increased royalty 
on that additional production. The produetion of these 40 wells 
would have gone far toward wiping out the daily deficit in 
gasoline. ‘These gentlemen were willing to impound a larger 
royalty on the new production, but they could not afford to 
turn over to the Government all of their production on wells 
that cost from $20,000 to $40,000 to sink, equip, and connect. 
There is no capital to be had for that kind of venture. So the 
only reason why we are not getting from five to ten thousand 
barrels more oil per day from the Salt Creek fields in Wyoming 
is because the operators are told that they can not operate 
unless they stand all the expense, take all the chances, and 
impound the entire product of their wells. In this bill we are 
considering authority is given to spend $175,000,000 of the 
public money to develop power, but out yonder men are not 


early as January 7, 1915, the Senate Committee on Public Lands allowed to produce a power product at their own expense. 


At a time when our people are responding to the request to 
lay up all automobiles every Sabbath day, when we are com- 
pelled to shorten the use of gasoline everywhere, through the 
action of a department of the Government, thousands of bar- 
rels a day are kept from the market. 

I shall not refer to the wholly unpardonable and unwarranted 
assault made on the Secretary of the Interior by a subordinate 
employee of the Attorney General’s office in the hearings be- 
fore the Public Lands Committee some months ago, further 
than to say that if he reflected the attitude of the Attorney 
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General in the matter, then it is very clear who is responsible 
for this condition of affairs. I have no disposition to blame or 
criticize the Secretary of the Interior in the matter, though the 
action complained of is taken by his department. 


It looks as though it was not the official charged with 
the administration of these affairs, but an official of the 


Government who has nothing to do with the issuance of 
patents or the execution of the act of August 25, 1914, who has 
determined the policy in these matters. Let us take the Attor- 
ney General’s view of it and assume for the sake of argument 
that as a result of action by the Interior Department or suits 
brought by the Government these claims were eventually denied 
and the title to these lands were to remain in the Federal 
Government. Has anyone any notion that the Federal Govern- 
ment would by that reversion secure the benefit of the entire 
product of these wells? Why, the bills that have been passed 
by both the House and Senate and are now in cenference pro- 
vide for leases under which the Federal Government would 
secure as 2 royalty approximately the sums that were im- 
pounded under these agreements. No matter what happens, 
therefore, the Government is abundantly protected by the agree- 


ments which were made ky the Secretary of the Interior, agree- | 


ments which, in my opinion, the Secretary of the Interior would 
have continued in force if he had had his way about it. The 


Nation is losing the benefit of these wells, and in some cases, | 


quite likely, water is running in on the sands, destroying oil 
values forever. At a time when the Nation stands in urgent 
need of oil to help carry on the war these influences are stand- 


ing in the way and shortening and preventing perfectly legiti- | 


mite production, needful and necessary to the winning of the 
war. 

The Attorney General suggests to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior the advisability of operating, where titles are contested, 
under receiverships rather than under the agreemeuts provided 
for in the act of August 25, 1914. I assume that the judicial 
department of the Government would not recommend that the 
Secretury ignore the action of Congress in this regard, though 
that would be the effect if this suggestion were followed. The 
Attorney General further expresses the opinion that the contin- 
uation of the agreements entered into by the Secretary tend to 
delay the final settlement and adjustment of the situation either 
through final decision as to the merits of the claims or the pas- 
sage of pending legislation and adjustments thereunder. In 
my opinion there is nothing in the situation to justify such an 
opinion. 

Not only are those affected by these agreements desirous of 
having the intolerable conditions of uncertainty ended, but all 
other claimants and operators on the public lands are like 
minded. The long delay in the settlement of the questions of 
title and in the enactment of legislation governing future opera- 
tions has been an unmixed evil and has resulted in a very seri- 
ous discouragement and curtailment of development at a time 
when an increased preduction of oil is one of the crying needs of 
the country. 

The history of the Honolulu oil case in California would seem 
to indicate that responsibility for delay in final decisions in oil 
cases by the Iuterior Department does not rest with the Secre 
tary of the Interior. If I am correctly informed after very 
thorough and exhaustive inquiry, investigation, and examina- 
tion the Secretary was prepared to render final decision in that 
case, but the department of justice demurred. It was then 
agreed, so I am reliably informed, that the matter should be 
referred to the Hon. John W. Davis, who was recently appointed 
as our ambassador to Great Britain, and his opinion was te be 
accepted as final. That opinion was rendered, upholding the 
view and opinion of the Secretary of the Interior, but has not 
been accepted or acted upon. 


| 
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| country will continue. 


| other 








Oil reeeiverships, which the Attorney General approved, have | 


proven to be very costly, and it is perhaps not to be wondered at 


that the gentlemen receiving compensation as high as $10,000 | 


2 year in connection with those receiverships should be entirely 
content to continue to draw their salaries indefinitely. Final 


decisions and permanent settlements and adjustments naturally | 


do not appeal to gentlemen so comfortably situated. 

it is quite natural perhaps that officials and employees of the 
Attorney General's Oflice should acquire the proverbial viewpoint 
and habit of presecutors and become more interested in winning 
their cases than in adjusting matters on the basis of an equitable 
consideration of the questions involved. It is perhaps natural 
that in their desire to make a record trifling irregularities in 
procedure, errors of judgment, or action in good faith and in 
accordance with the generally accepted interpretation of the 
law, against which some hair-splitting fine-spun legal question 
may be raised, should be magnified into willful, 
fraud, 
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But the prosecution of land cases, oil or otherwise, on that 
theory can only be justified on the ground that it is the duty of 
the executive departments of the Government to nullify the 
purpose and intent of the land laws and to make them instru- 
ments of injustice and oppression rather than statutes for the 
development of the public lands and the transfer of title on 
the basis of equity and justice. 





Meanwhile the country needs oil. It is as essential to the 
winning of the war as any single product I ean think of. Ener- 


getic, resourceful, and enthusiastic men have taken desperate 
chances, are willing to continue to take these chances to increase 
oil development. Unlike many others who have been and are 
obtaining large and secure profits from Government supported 
and aided activities and industries they ask nothing but the 
opportunity to proceed in accordance with the spirit and intent 
of the law. They ask nothing except that the law shall not be 
construed against their operations in good faith, that they shall 
not be trapped, tricked, and ensnared by every hair-splitting 
interpretation that the ingenuity of well-paid prosecutors ean 
devise. They ask the speedy settlement ef and adjustment of 
their claims and an opportunity to produce oil for the good of 
the country in the meantime. They hope for permanent legisla- 
tion, but they realize that if it is to be of any value in promoting 
development it must be fair and equitable and take the hazard 
of the enterprises into consideration. If these considerations 
can prevail, oil production so tremendously impcrtant to the 
The policy now being purstted is not only 
imperiling private interests and injuriously affecting the pros- 
perity of important communities but it is jeopardizing the win- 
ning of the war. 

The CHAIRMAN, 

Mr. MONDELL. 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focur]. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, we have all listened with much 
profit to the interchange of views given here at this session and 
sessions with regard to the gathering of the Nation's 
strength and power in the shape of water energy so that it might 
be utilized for the profit and the benetit of the industries of the 
country. That is one thought. Aliied and associated with that 
is the thought of conservation at this particular time, and as a 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


ubanimous consent to 


ask 


{After a pause. | 


subdivision of that second thought comes the question of the 
equality of the division of the conservation, so that in conserving 
as in taxing there may be justice, and as something enlightening, 


word of 
which will, I 


the 


illuminating, and refreshing, I submit, not the some 
Member but a message from a layman—something 
think, carry to us all a suggestion of an 
distribution of gasoline so that there may be content, har- 
mony, and unity of purpose, 


adjustment of 


and that will maintain the presen 


good spirit among all classes of people. Therefore I ask the 
| Clerk in my time please to read this article from a Detroit 
hewspaper, ’ 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk wil! read the article in tl 

| gentleman’s time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

IT’S ALL WRONG, MATI 
Eprror Trt DETROIT JOURNAL: 

I am a small farmer. I own a littie Ford, purel ] md band. 
and yet it means about all the joy wife and the kiddies and | t out of 
life. We like to drive over to see wife's folks after chu : i 
school or call on some friends we couldn't get to eo Wise So 
times we go to a lake and let the kiddies paddle in the wat 

Now. here's the idea We don't burn 4 ge llons a week, Sundays and 
all. During the hot weather we could not enjoy being out, so y tnved 

lat home. Then just as the cool days come and we plan on taking a 
little wrinkle out of our lives before the cold weather sht us in, they 
put it up to our patriotism. — a: : 

I say this is a rank injustice to the poor man ruesday I w: 
working X11 day in my bean field I counted nine big autos, any one of 
which might have cost more than I will ever spend during my life, and 
would burn more gas in one day than mine ‘ole Ford wouid in a month, 


intentional | 


sailing by filled with joy riders 





Same way with the sugar. We get 2 pounds per person per month. 
That means no pastry; apples lying on ground going to wast: Only 
way we can have apple sauce is to can it, then open it, o1 eorn 
sirup tut when we go to town the bakery windows are filled wit 


The candy stores were never so full no limit Soft drinks 
aplenty. But my poor wife can rack her brain using dope of all kh 
Now, look here. You can’t make a sweet-toned ; 
fence, nor you can’t make a patriot out of a greedy profitecr 
can kill the purest love by injustice, and that’s what these 
are doing. I'll do without any sugar if the boys over ther: 
our allies. Sut don’t give it to those who can 


sweets. 


harp out of a wiht 

But vou 
fool things 
need it, and 
afford to buy from 
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bakeries and candy shops. I'll lock up my “ Henry” until the Kaiser 
is cured if the rest will, but I'm sick and done with the sham stuff. 
We have a guy here near us who has done “ big things,” patriotically 





speaking; his wife spent her hours necessary to earn a cross for cap 
and apron in the Red Cross surgical dressing rooms—that is, I say, she 
spent ber time there 1] didn’t say she worked—mostly gossiped or 


questioned other people’s patriotism—but when their son was called for 
examination for the draft there was an awful wail and somehow, God 
only knows, he was put in for limited service. Yet they are called 
patrio Rot! 3 
Let's everyone stick to the real thing. Give the democracy stunt the 
limelight here at home and the poor man a chance. How many say 


“aye 19¢ 


E. R. Bostwick, 
Vernon Township, Shiawassee County, September 11. 

Mr. FOCHT. Now, Mr. Chairman, there you have the intelli- 
gent thought of an American citizen who will give all he has for 
his country, but who wants the burdens as well as the con- 
veniences and pleasures of life equalized. As a tentative sugges- 
tion I would propose that during the gasoline shortage a card 
system be adopted that will have due regard for necessity an 
pleasure and that will treat rich and poor alike. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. JAMEs]. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I wish to make some observations on the so-called volunteer 
officers’ retirement bill, the apparent object of which is to place 
men who retired to civil life at the end of the Civil War on the 
same basis as men who remained in the Regular Army. I do 
not mean men; I mean officers. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES. I will yield to my friend. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman has an honorable rec- 
ord as an enlisted man in the Spanish-American War. Can the 
gentleman see any reason why we should place volunteer cora- 
inissioned officers on the retired list and discriminate against 
enlisted men who have just as good a record? 

Mr. JAMES. I do not; and my friend, also a private in 
ninety-eight, will agree with me, I am sure. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. If we are to have a volunteer officers’ 
retired list, why should we not have a volunteer men’s retired 
list? 

Mr. JAMES. If the gentlemen who are advocating this bill 
are sincere in their contention, whenever they advocate a bill 
for the retirement of volunteer officers they should also pro- 
vide the same way for the retirement of privates. The same 
section that they quote (sec. 5) takes care of them both, if they 
are right in their contention, but they evidently do not wish 
or intend to take eare of private soldiers or noncommissioned 
officers. 

I have received a good deal of literature the last few years 
from the press agent of a self-appointed committee to advocate 
this bill. 

Without flattering be gentleman at all, I might say that he is 
an adept at omitting, twisting, and concealing the truth. 

To further the bill he states that the resolve of the Continen- 
tal Congress of 1780 is an’ argument, or rather precedent, in 
favor of the bill he advocates. 

The truth of the matter is, as I will show later, that this 
resolve was to take care of, to use their own language, “ by 
the foregoing arrangement, many deserving officers who must 
become supernumerary, and it is proper that regard be had for 
them,” 

Ile also claims that Webster made a great speech in favor of 
n similar bill. The truth of the matter is that he garbled the 
speech of Daniel Webster. If he had printed it all it would 
have shown that Webster was making a speech for the exact 
opposite kind of a bill. 

To use part of Webster's own words—which the press agent 
wisely omitted—‘‘ It is objected that che militia have a claim 
upon us; that they fought at the side of the Regular soldiers 
and ought to share in the country’s remembrances. It is known 
it is impossible to carry the measure to such an extent as to 
embrace the militia, and it is plain, too, that the cases are 
different.” 

He quotes part of Senate bill approved July 22, 1861, using 
only part of section 5 to back his claim. He claims that this 
wording is a sacred promise of Lincoln and Congress to take care 
of Volunteer officers the same as members of the Regular Army. 

Ife uses these words: “ That the officers, noncommissioned 
officers, and privates, organized as above set forth, shall in all 
respects be placed on the same footing as to pay and allowances 
of similar corps of the Regular Army,” 
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He gives the impression that this is all of the language of 
section 5. If he had quoted it all it would have destroyed 
his case, as it would have shown that most of the article was 
about “ forage,” “horse and horse equipments,” “ subsistence,” 
and so forth. 

He further states that the act passed on July 25, 1861, was 
passed to take care of their case. He states this was for 
the purpose of curing some omissions in the act of July 22. 

If one reads both acts he will find the reason for the amend- 
ment was that the first act provided that the President could 
ask for volunteers for “not exceeding three years and not 
less than six months.” 

The amended act reads, and “shall be mustered into the 
service for ‘during the war.’ ” 

The Senate evidently believed that this press agent had 
used all of the language, as the report shows that they follow 
his literature very closely—even to omitting essential parts 
of sections of this war legislation of 1861. 

The best evidence that there was no “sacred promise” 
made in 1861 that was not fulfilled is the fact that a volunteer 
officer, Senator James Wilson was the chairman of the 
Military Committee in 1861, and was also chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee when the’ war was over. 

Another piece of evidence is that Hon. F. P. Blair, jr., 
also a volunteer officer, was chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee of the House in 1861. He came back to the Senate 
after the war. 

Other Members of the House and Senate in °61 were volun- 
teer officers and came back to the House and the Senate after 
the war. 

In addition, many of the Members of both Senate and House 
after the war were volunteer officers, and none of these gentle- 
men introduced any bill for the retiring of volunteer officers 
who had gone back to civil life. 

The first piece of legislation along this line was nearly 
40 years after the war, and then was aot introduced by a 
volunteer officer or private. 

Even then the bill was introduced “by request.” This very 
modest bill only provided for retirement of oflicers who had 
lost an arm and a leg, or two arms or two legs, and so forth, 
and was never reported out of committee. 

The next bill provided for the retirement of major generals 
and brigadier generals. 

Then these gentlemen evidently believed that it was necessary 
to get more backing, so the bill was made liberal enough to take 
in captains, lieutenants, and so forth. 

They lay great stress that the retirement bill of 1861 was in- 
tended to provide for them as well as the Regular Army officers. 

If they read the debates, they will find that it was passed 
because some officers of the Artillery were, by age, gout, and 
other causes, unable to lead their men into battle. 

And this bill was introduced by Senator James Wilson, chair- 
man of the Military Committee, afterwards a volunteer officer 
and chairman of the Military Affairs Committee when the war 
was over. 

Another section of the bill that they lay great stress on, when 
you examine the debate, only provided that upon occasions of 
ceremony volunteer officers were allowed to wear the uniform 
of the same rank they had in the Army. You will note that it 
was distinctly understood that it did not carry any other emolu- 
ment. 

The debate shows that an amendment was offered, so that 
privates who had seen several years’ service should be allowed 
the same privilege, and was objected to on the grounds that in 
a few years there would be 50 or 60 privates wearing the uni- 
form of a captain. 

I am glad to know that the House Committee on Military 
Affairs has not seen fit to report out the bill. If one reads all 
the debate, and more especially the part of Webster’s speech 
and the part of sections that the author of the literature has 
omitted, one will agree that this bill never should become a law. 


RESOLVE OF 1780 TOOK CARE OF “ SUPERNUMERARY OFrIcERS OF CONTI+ 
NENTAL ARMY. 

Some of the proponents of this piece of legislation seem to 
convey the impression that the Continental Congress of 1780 
passed a similar bill. 

The truth of the matter is that on account of a rearrange- 
ment of the Continental Army (or Regular Army) many “ de- 
serving officers ” had become “ supernumerary,” and that it was 
“proper that regard be had to them.” 

The following from the debate in the Continental Congress at 
that time speaks for itself: 

Congress took into consideration the report of the committee on the 


letters from Gen. Washington, and thereupon came to the following 
resolutions ;: 
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That the Regular Army of the United States, from and after the | 


ist day of January next, consist of 4 regiments of Cavalry, or light 

dragocons; 4 regiments of Artillery ; 49 regiments of Infantry, exclusive 

of Col. Hazen’s regiment, hereafter mentioned; 1 regiment of artificers. 

Then it goes on to state how each regiment should be formed. 
REFERRED TO GEN. WASHINGTON FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Then, after stating that clothing should be furnished, and so 
forth, we read the following: 


And whereas by the foregoing arrangement many deserving officers must 
become supernumerary, and it is proper that regard be had to them: 


Resolved, Tiat from the time the reform of the Army takes place | 


they be entitled to half pay for seven years in specie, or other current 


money equivalent, and also to grants of land at the close of the war, | 


ugreeably to the resolution of the 16th of September, 1776. 


Ordered, That a copy of the foregoing arrangement of the Army be 


sent forward to the Commander in Chief for his opinion thereen; and 


that if there shall appear no material objection, the same be carried | 


immediate effect. 
This shows very clearly that it applies not te volunteer offi- 
cers, but to regular officers who had lost their commands by a 
rearrangement of the Regular (Continental Army) Army. 


A little later the report was amended so as to provide, among | 


other things— 
That the regiments of Artillery be augmented to 10 companies gach, 


That, instead of four regiments of Cavalry, there be four legionary | 


corps, consisting of four troops of mounted dragoons and two of dis- 
mounted dragoons, each consisting of 60 privates, with the same num 
ber of commissioned and noncommissioned officers to each troop as at 
present. 

Then a little later we find the following: 

(That the officers who shall continue in the service to the end of 


the war, shall also be entitled to half pay during life, to commence 
f the time of their reduction.) 


It will be observed that this also applies only to the Regular 


Army and does not refer to Volunteers or Volunteer officers in | 


any way. 
WHAT THEY CLAIM DANIEL WEBSTER SAID. 

A bill to carry out the previsions of the report adopted by the 
Continental Congress of 1780 was introduced in Congress in 
i828, 

The proponents of this legislation quote the following from 
ihe speech of Daniel Webster on April 25, 1828: 


This bill is intended for those who, being in the Army in October, 
17S0, then received a solemn promise of half pay for life, on condition 


that they would continue to serve through the war. Their ground of | 


merit in that whensoever they joined the Army, being thus solicited 
hy their country to remain in it, they at once went fer the whole war ; 
they fastened their fortunes to the standards which they bore, and 
resolved to continue their military service until it should terminate 

ther in their country’s success or in their own death. This is their 
t and the ground of their claim. 
1¢ militia who fought at Concerd, Lexington, at Bunker [lill, have 
been alluded to in the course ef this debate in terms of weil-deserved 
praise. Be assured, sir, there could with difficulty be found a man 
who drew his sword or carried his musket at Cencord or Lexington or 
Bunker Hill who would wish you te reject this dill, They might ask 
you to do more, but never to refrain from doing this. Would to God 
they were assembled here and had the fate of the bill in their own 
hands. Would to God the question of its passage were to be put to 
them. They would affirm it with a unity of acclamation that would 
rend the roof of the Capitol 

The objects, then, sir, of the proposed bounty are most worthy and 
deserving objects. The services which they rendered were in the high 
est degree useful and important. The country to which they rendered 
them is great and prosperous. They have lived to see it glorious; 
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let them not live to see it unkind. For me, I can give them but my vote | 


and my prayers, and I give them both with my whole heart. 
WHAT HE REALLY SAID WAS THAT IT WAS “ IMPOSSIBLE TO EMBRACE 
THE MILITIA.” 
If the entire second paragraph had been given, we would 
have found out that Daniel Webster stated that bill applied 


only to those “regular soldiers” and did not embrace, as he 


iid, “the militia,” and as he also said, “It is plain, too, that 
the cases are different.” 


The paragraph as really given, and not garbled to suit a case | 


for which it was not intended, reads as follows: 
but then, again, it is objected that the militia have a claim upon 


us; that they fought at the side of the regular soldiers, and eught to | 


in the country’s remembrances. It is known to be impossible to 
the measure to such an extent as to embrace the militia; and it 
plain, too, that the cases are different. This bill, as I have already 
( onfines itself to those who served, not occasionally. not tem- 
porarily, but permanently; who allowed themselves to be counted on 
: ien who were to see the contest through, last as long as it might, 
and who have made the phrase of “listing during the war,’ a pro- 
erpial expression, signifying unalterable devotion to cur cause, through 
1 fortune and ill fortune, till it reaches its close. This is a plain 
tinction; and although, perhaps, I might wish to do more, I see 
‘rood ground to step here, for the present, if we must anywhere. The 
militia who fought at Concord, at Lexington, and at Kunker fill, 
\ een alluded to, in the course of this debate, in terms of well-de- 
erved praise. Be assured, sir, there could with difficulty be found a 
who drew his sword, or carried his musket, at Concord, at Lex- 
ington, or Bunker Hill, whe would wish to reject this bill They 
might ask yeu to do more, bnt never to refrain from doing this. Weuld 
to God they were assembled here and had the fate of this bill in their 
own hands! Would to God the question of its passage was to be put 
to them! They would affirm it with a unity of acclamation that would 
rend the reof of the Capitol. 
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ANOTHER IMPORTANT PART OF WEBSTER’S SPEECH WHICH! THEY OMITTED 
. TO GIVE. 
|} ‘The proponents—or the authors of the propaganda—for this 
bill also omits another very important section of his speech, in 
which he shows that speech was in behalf of not only officer 
but all members of the Regular Army, 

The part omitted reads as follows: 
1 would not and do not underrate the services or sufferings of others 
| 
} 


we 


S 


I know well that in the Revolutionary contest all made sacrifices and 
all endured sufferings, as well as those who paid for services as those 
who performed it. I know that in the records of all the little munici- 
palities of New England abundant proof exists of the zeal with which 
the cause was espoused and the sacrifices with which it was cheer- 
fully maintained. I have often there read with absolute astonishment 
the taxes, the contributions, the heavy subscriptions, often provided 
for by disposing of the absolute necessaries of life, by which enlist- 
ments were procured and food and clothing furnished. It would be. 
|; Sir, to these same municipalities, to these same little patriotic councils 

in Revolutionary times, that I should now leok with most assured con 
fidence for a_ hearty support of what this bill proposes There the 
scale of Revolutionary morit stands high. There are still those living 
who speak of the 19th of April and the 17th of June, without thinking 
} it necessary to add the years. ‘These men, one and all, would rejoi 
to find that those who stood by the country bravely through the doubt 
ful and perilous struggle which conducted it to independence and glory 
had not been forgotten in the decline and close of life. 


Mr. Webster then closes his speech immediately with these 


WOPrdaS $ 


The objects, then, sir, of the proposed bounty are most wort! 
and deserving objects. The services which they rendered were in th» 
highest degree useful and important. The country to which they ren 
dered them is great and prosperous. They have lived to see it glorious 
Let them not live to see it unkind. For me, I can give them but m 
} vote and my prayers, and I give them both with my whole heart 
it is self-evident that Webster’s entire speech was a bill for 
| the Regular Army men—officers and privates as well—and not 
one for Volunteer officers. 


LAW PROVIDED ONLY FOR REGULAR ARMY OFFICERS. 
The law itself provides for only Regular Army men, an | 
| makes no distinction between privates and officers. 

This bill became an act on May 15, 1828, and the part r 
ferring to “ surviving officers of the Army of the Revolution in 
| the Continental line” reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That each of the surviving officers of the Army of 
} the Revolution in the Continental line who was entitled to half pay | 

| the resolve of October 21, 1780, be authorized to reecive, out of ar 
money in the Treasury net otherwise appropriated, the amount of h 
full pay in said line according to his rank in the line, to begin on the 
3d day of March, 1826, and to continue during his natural life: Pro- 
vided, That under this act no officer shall be entitled to receive a 
larger sum than the full pay of a captain in said line. 


It takes a long stretch of imagination to say this law was 
intended to take care of “ volunteer ” officers. 
If one will read the entire debate at that time, as I have, he 
will note that there were several who wished to place the 
Volunteers (militia) on the same basis as the Regulars, but 
was plainly shown that the Continental Congress of 1786 en: 
intended to take care of the Regulars, as the speech of Mr 


























Webster shows. 
ATOR HAYNE ALSO STATES THAT BILT. WAS FOR BENEFIT OF CO? 
NENTAL ARMY OFFICELS 
| The following extract of a speech by Mr. Hayne, of South 
Carolina, expresses the same sentiments as Mr. Webster: 

In endeavoring, Mr. President. to do justice to the conduct of f) 
Regular Army, let it not be supposed I would do injustice to the militi 
Sir, I would not if I could; and, thank God, I cou!d not if I w 

| detract from their exalted merits in the same contest rhey did 
that irregular treops could do. They achieved much and they suff 
more. Marion, “the old fox” of the South, and Sumter, its £ 
cock’’ (names won by their skill and valor from a reluctant enen ; 
and Pickens, teo, sir, whose valor led him to perform heroi ‘ 

| which his modesty almost blushed te knowledge, and Sh 
Campbell, and many others wh I could name, ali, all justly ent 
themselves to the lasting gratitude of their count: en Th 
up the spirit of resistance among the people at a time when th , 
was overrun by the enemy. They kept hope alive and cherished that 
sacred fire, which, on the arrival ef Greene with bis army, blazed out 
into a fierce and consuming flame whik w | and i 
the enemies of our country. Lut, sir v 
here, and they were called upon to ex} { 
by the militia and the Regulars in ! 
they would tell you (or I have read in 
vain) that without the army of Gen : 
been achieved; that the Regular Ar! . 

| served as a rallying point fer the m ; 
| of ting with effect against the cor ’ 
now here to decide the question now : 
whether the surviving oflicers of the : 
ihe war are not peculiarly entitled to al ° 
old age, my life upon it, sir, they we ; 2 
| Senator from Maryland, the warmest advocates of thi 

| 

| MR. DRAYTON EXPRESSES THE SAME SENTI 

! 

| In the House Mr. Drayton said in part: 

| I would not, by any means, have it understood that I am addy ’ 
to the pretensions of é6ther officers and other soldiers of the R i 

The same sentiment runs all through the debates in 1828S in 


| both the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
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WHAT THEY CLAIM THE 
According to literature circulated by a self-elected committee, 
apparently, to promote the passage of this piece of legislation, 
they state as follows: 
[Act of May 25, 1861; act of July 1861; approved July 22, i861.) 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the officers, noncommissioned 
officers, and privates, organized as above set forth, shall in all respects 
be placed on the same footing, as to pay and allowances, of similar 
corps of the Regular Army, 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That any volunteer who may be 
received into the service of the United States under this act, and who 
may be wounded or otherwise disabled in the service, shall be entitled 
to the benefits which have been or may be conferred on persons dis- 
abled in the regular service. * * * 

They claim by the above language that this means that Con- 
gress meant to place Volunteer officers—they say nothing of pri- 
vates—on the same basis as Regular Army officers. 

Very wisely they do not quote all of section 5 and they omit 
part of section 6. If one reads the entire section 5, then he will 
readily understand why they neglected to show that a very 
essential part of section 5 had been omitted. 

It appears that the Senate committee took it for granted that 
these gentlemen had quoted the entire section, because on page 
1 of their report (Rept. No. 449, 2d sess, 65th Cong.) they use 
the exact language that I have just read. 


rik 
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WORDING OF SECTIONS 5 AND 6 IS. 


on 
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REAL 
If one will read General Orders, No, 49, War Department, 
issued at Washington August 8, 1861, by The Adjutant General, 
lhe will see that the proponents of this legislation have omitted 
au very important part of section 5, 
The whole section reads as follows: 


Sec. 5, And be it further enacted, That the officers, noncommissioned 
officers, and privates organized as above set forth shall in all respects 
be placed on the same footing as to pay and allowances of similar 
corps of the Regular Army: Provided, That the allowances of pon- 
commissioned officers and privates for clothing, when not furnished 
in kind, shall be $3.50 per month, and that each company officer, 
noncommissioned officer, private, musician, and artiticer of cavalry 
shall furnish his own horse and horse equipments and shall receive 40 
cents per day for thelr use and risk, except that in case the horse 
shall become disabled or shall die the allowance shall cease until the 
disability be removed or another horse be supplied. LKvery volunteer 
noncommissioned officer, private, musician, and artificer who enters 
the service of the United States under this act shall be paid at the 
rate of 50 cents per day in lieu of subsistence, and if a Cavalry 
volunteer 25 cents additional in lieu of forage for every 20 miles of 
travel from his place of enrollment to the place of muster—the dis- 
tance to be measured by the shortest usually traveled route—nand 
when honorably discharged an allowance at the same rate from the 
place of his discharge to his place of enrollment, and in addition 
thereto if he shall have served for a period of two years or during 
the war if sooner ended the sum of $100: Provided, That such of the 
companies of cavalry herein provided for as may require it may be 
furnished with horses and hcrse equipments in the same manner as 
the United States Army, 


One can readily see why the proponents of this legislation in 
their literature did not quote the entire section. One can read- 
ily see that the above section does not promise in any way 
any “retirement” to volunteer officers; neither, if one reads 
the debates on this bill, can he find a single word about the 
“retirement” of volunteer officers, 


WORDING OF SECTION 


WIHIAT SECTION 6 REALLY SAYS, 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That any volunteer who may be 
received into the service of the United States under this act, and who 
may be wounded or otherwise disabled in the service, shall be entitled 
to the benefits which have been or may be conferred on persons disabled 
in the regular service ; and if the widow, if there be one, and if not, the 
jezal heirs of such as die or may be killed in service, in addition to all 
arrears of pay and allowance, shall receive the sum of $100, 

by reading the latter part of the section one can readily see 
that this section—taken in its entirety—is no argument in favor 
of “ retirement,” and one can easily understand why they did not 
quote the entire section. 

The above bill was introduced in the special session of Con- 
gress on July 5, 1861, by Senator James Wilson, of Massachu- 
setts, chairman of the Military Committee, and was known as 


Senate bill 1. This bill was afterwards merged with House 
Hill 28, 
SENATOR WILSON, CHAIRMAN OF MILITARY COMMITTEE, AFTERWARDS A 


VOLUNTEER OFFICER. 

Later, in the year 1861, Senator Wilson “raised and com- 
manded ” the Twenty-second Massachusetts Volunteers. 

The best evidence that the bill did not intend to provide that 
volunteer officers were to be placed upon the retired list the 
sume as Regular Army officers, or Regular Army officers who 
were temporarily in command of volunteer commands, is the 
fact that upon his return to Congress—he never resigned his 
seat—is the fact that although he introduced Senate bill 1 
and was a volunteer oflicer himself, he never introduced a bill 
along the lines of the present bill in Congress, neither did he 
ever make a speech in favor of such a bill, 
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CONGRESSMAN F, B. BLAIR, JR., ALSO A VOLUNTEER OFFICER. 


The one who looked after the bill in the House was Frank B. 
Blair, jr., of Missouri, who also served in the Civil War as a 
volunteer officer. 

The association claims that this bill—Senate bill No. 1—is an 
argument in favor of their bill. 

They also claim that President Lincoln and the Congress of 
that time made them a sacred promise, and that the present 
Congress ought to live up to the promises made in 1861. 


NO SACRED PROMISE ON PART OF CONGRESS, 


One of the best arguments that there never was such a promise 
are the following facts: 

1. Senator Wilson, author of the bill—Senate No. 1—was a 
volunteer officer, and although he was in Congress from 1861 
to 1873, never introduced such a bill, nor made a speech in favor 
of any such Dill. 

2. Congressman Blair, also a volunteer officer, upon his re- 
turn to the Capitol did not introduce such a bill, nor make a 
speech advocating such a bill 

3. When one reads all of section 5, he will note that it ap- 
plies more especially to “ horse and horse equipment,” to “ sub- 
sistence,” to ‘“ companies of Cavalry,” and that “ each company 
— should furnish his own horse” than it does to anything 
else. 

It takes a man with a remarkable stretch of imagination to 
claim that a section referring to allowance for “ clothing” and 
allowance for “ forage,” and so forth, can ever be construed into 
a Jaw for “ pension” or “ retirement.” 

REFERENCE 


TO OFFICERS FROM THE REGULAR ARMY 


SIGNED TO VOLUNTEER COMMANDS. 


In the debate in the Senate, the following refers to those 
officers of the Regular Army who were temporarily assigned 
to Volunteer regiments or commands: 


Mr. NesMirnH of Oregon, Under these circumstances, and in view of 
the facts before us, a necessity exists for placing men in command who 
are competent. Under the present arrangement of appointing citizens 
to high military command, a man who never saw a day's service may 
be selected for the position of major general. He, as a matter of 
course, ranks all brigadier generals who are in the fleld under him, 
no matter how much experience these brigadier generals may have had 
in the late war with Mexico, or in our last war with Great Britain; 
no matter if they have served for 50 years. They may be all Na- 
poleons or Caesars; they may have all the perfection it {s possible to 
attain in military life; and yet some lawyer or other professional man 
may be selected as major general and placed over them to command 
them and to lead them and the Army to destruction and disgrace. 


I see no argument in this speech of Senator Nesmith that 
would warrant anyone in saying that Senate bill No. 1 was in- 
tended to take care of those mentioned in the present bill, which 
has recently passed the Senate. 

“BETTER TO ALLOW OFFICERS IN THB ARMY TO 
VOLUNTEER REGIMENTS,” 


TEMPORARILY AS- 


ACCEPT COMMISSIONS IN 


Senator Wilson then takes the floor and says in part: 

I shall vote most cheerfully for the proposition made by the Senator 
from Oregon. I think it is a wise one, and I beg leave to say that 
it is in perfect harmony with the policy I have advocated since the com- 
mencement of this war. I thought, in the beginning, that it would 
be better to allow officers of the Army to accept commissions in Volun- 
teer regiments, and I so advised the Secretary of War and the Adjutant 
General. 

SENATOR SHERMAN EXPRESSES TIE SAME IDEAS. 


Senator SHERMAN of Ohio. I simply desire to point out an inac- 
euracy that probably the Senator from Oregon would like to correct. 
The amendment as it stands would exclude al! the officers of the new 
regiments. Some of the finest officers of the Regular Army are in the 
new regiments. The amendment, as it now stands, would exclude all 
those officers. 


MR. BLAIR AGREES WITH THE ABOVE SENTIMENTS. 


In the House, the following on page 149, Congressional Globe, 
July 16, 1861, by Mr. Blair, of Missouri, explains itself: 

The bill also provides that these Regular officers who have been 
appointed in these new regiments may, at the end of the wa", return 


to their own regiments in the Regular Army with the rank, pay, 


emoluments, allowances, and promotions to which they would be en- 

titled if they had remained in their own regiments. 

ONLY INTENDED TO TAKE CARE OF REGULAR CFFICERS TEMPORARILY WITIL 
VOLUNTEER REGIMENTS. 

If one reads the debates of the House and Senate at that 
time, he can see that it was the intention of Congress to only 
take care of those men who were temporarily transferred from 
their own commands to Volunteer regiments or commands, and 
so worded that they would be placed at no disadvantage with 
other officers who stayed in their own regiments or commands. 


MR. BLAIR EXPRESSES WHAT AMENDMENT WAS INTENDED 


A little later Mr. Blair explained to the Hlouse the effect of 
the amendment offered by Senator Nesmith, of Oregon, about 
which I spoke a few minutes ago. He said as follows: 


TO COVER. 
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The amendment reported by the committee to the bill of the Senate 
is substantially the bill passed the other day by the House and differs 
from the bill of the Senate in the particulars in which the House bill 
was amended here the other day except in one cr two features. The 
committee this morning ingrafted into the substitute a provision giving 
authority to the President to transfer major and brigadier generals 
from the Regular Army to the volunteer forces, to resume their posi- 
tions at the expiration of the war in the Regular Army as if no 
transfer had taken place. We also provide that the families of soldiers 
in the Army may, with their consent, draw a portion of their pay, as 
is now the fact in the Navy. 


ARMY OFFICERS TO “RESUME THEIR POSITIONS AT EXPIRATION 
OF WAR.” 

This is still further evidence that it was only intended to take 
eare of those soldiers of the Regular Army who were assigned 
to volunteer commands so that they could “ resume their posi- 
tions at the expiration of the war in the Regular Army as if 
no transfer had taken place,” and that it was not the intent to 
take care of men who left civil life to go into the Army and 
who left the Army to go back into civil life. 

SENATOR WILSON INTRODUCED SENATE 


REGULAR 


BILL NO, 2 


On the same day as he introduced Senate bill No. 1, Senator 
James Wilson also introduced Senate bill No. 2 


OFFICERS TO “ RESUME THEIR POSITIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY.” 


AND NO. 2 AS WELL. 


The following, at the end of section 7, is additional evidence 
that none of this legislation was intended to provide “ retire- 
ment’ for men who left the Army and went back to civil life: 


Provided, That all the officers of the Regular Army who have been 
or may be attached or assigned to duty for service in any other regi- 
ment or corps shall resume their positions in the Regular Army and 
shall be entitled to the same rank, promotion, and emoluments as if 
they had continued to serve in their own regiments or corps. 


The above was added to the amendment of Senator King, 
which read: 

And be it further enacted, That the President of the United States 
shall cause regiments, battalions, and companies to be disbanded, and 
officers, noncommissioned officers, and musicians to be discharged, so 
xs to reduce the Military Establishment as is provided by the next 
preceeding section. 

SENATOR HARRIS 


EXPLAINS REASON FOR AMENDMENT. 


Senator Harris immediately said the following: 

I do not propose to discuss this question. If Senators think fit so 
to modify this bill, of course, it is not for me to attempt to resist it; 
but I will say that I am surprised that the Senate should strike what 
seems to me so fatal a blow to this measure of the administration. 
I can but think that Senators have failed to consider the effect of the 
proposition that has been made by my colleague. It is very clear to 
my mind that the officers of the Army who are to be commissioned in 
these new regiments, and whose presence in these regiments is indis- 
pensable to give them efficiency, in my judgment, can never be induced 
to accept those commissions if this bill contains these provisions. 
Will any officer of the Army surrender his present position and take 
a commission in one of these new regiments, with the understanding 
expressed on the face of the bill that he is, at the end of this contro- 
versy, to be discharged from the service and go into retirement? Is it 
not very clear that we, by means of this provision, are to exclude from 
these new regiments every officer of the present Army? It seems to 
me that Senators have not considered the effect of the vote that has 
just been taken. If they have I have no more to say. For myself I 
think it fatal to the measure. 


WHAT BECOMES OF “ REGULAR ARMY OFFICERS” AFTER WAR? 
The following by Senator Doolittle also explains why the 
amendment was added to section 7: 


I desire to ask a single question. I understand that, by the adoption 
of the amendment of the Senator from New York, these regiments are 
to be mustered out of service six months after the necessity for them 
ceases to exist. The question I would ask is, What becomes of the 
officers who go into these regiments appointed from the Regular Army. 
Do they go out of service with the regiments? If so, ought not some 
rrovision to be inserted in the bill by way of inducing officers of the 
tegular Army to go into these new regiments, to preserve to them in 
some way their right as officers in the Army? Otherwise, the new 
regiments will not be filled up with any of the officers from the Regular 
Army. Is there any provision of that sort? r 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE REPORT STATES OFFICERS 

RESUME THEIR POSITIONS. 
ore 


The following report, by Mr. Frank Blair, jr., on page 27: 
of the Congressional Globe of July 29, 1861, also explains itself: 
MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


REGULAR ARMY TO 


I desire to make a report from a committee of conference. 
port was read, as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Iiouses on the bill (S. N. 2) to increase the present Military Establish- 
ment of the United States, having met, after a full and free conference 


The re- 


have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses | 


as follows: 

That the House of Representatives recede from its amendments to 
the bill of the Senate, except section 8, and agree thereto with the fol- 
lowing amendments: 

Page 4, section 6, line 8, after the word “ reduce,” strike out as fol- 
lows: “in such manner and to such extent as Congress may direct ” 
and insert in lieu thereof “to a number not exceeding 25,000 men, 
unless otherwise ordered by Congress.” 

Page 5, at the end of section 7, add the following: “Provided, That 
all the officers of the Regular Army who have been or may be at- 
tached or assigned to duty for service in any other regiment or corps 
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shall resume their positions in the Regular Army, and shall be entitled 
to the same rank, promotion, and emoluments, as if they had con- 
tinued to serve in their own regiments or corps.” 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the eighth section 
of the amendment of the House and agree thereto. 
HENRY WILSON, 
J. H. LANs, 
Hienry M. RICE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
FRANCIS P. BLAR, 
R. MALLory, 
A. B. OLIN, 
Managers on the part of the 


CHAIRMAN BLAIR EXPLAINS INTENT OF SECTION 5, 
In addition, Mr. Blair said as follows: 


Another amendment agreed upon by the committee of conference is 
an addition to the seventh section of the Senate bill of a part of the 
seventh section of the House bill, requiring that all the officers of the 
Regular Army who have been or may be attached or assigned to dut 
for service in any other regiment or corps shall resume their posi- 
tions in the Regular Army, and shall be entitled to the same rank, 
promotion, and emoluments, as if they had continued to serve in their 
own regiments or corps. 

The committee of conference also agreed to the eighth section of the 
amendment of the House, which provided that the recruiting of these 
11 new regiments should be placed in charge of officers appointed for 
the new regiments from civil life; and that, in the meantime, the 
officers of the Regular Army should not be employed in recruiting, but 
should be employed actively in the field. 


llouse. 


Such is the substance of the recommendations which the committee 
agreed to present to their respective Houses. 
MR, LOVEJOY WANTS TO KNOW WHAT BECOMES OF REGULAR ARMY OFFI- 


CER TEMPORARILY TRANSFERRED. 

Mr. Lovejoy. I would inquire of the gentleman whether the officers 
of these 11 regiments who are not transferred from the Regular Army 
are to be continued or are to be removed at the end of the war? 

Mr. Buiair of Missouri. The Military Establishment of the Govern- 
ment, with this addition, will amount to 40,000 men; but the Dill 
requires that the number shall be reduced at the close of the war 
to 25,000 men. As a matter of course some of the officers will be 
retired ; but it is provided that such officers as have been taken from 
the Regular Army and placed over these new regiments shall not be 
retired, but shall resume their old places in the Army, with the rank, 
promotion, and emoluments they would have been entitled to had they 
continued in their own regiments during the war. 

The President is required to disband the regiments or battalions or 
ym in order to reduce the Army to a number not exceeding 
25,000. ‘ 

Mr. Lovesoy. And that will discharge a number of officers. 

Mr. Brain of Missouri. As a matter of course. 

7 NO LAW RETIRING OFFICERS. 

The following, a little later in the debate by Mr. Kellogg of 
Illinois and Mr. Blair, explain themselves: 

Mr. Ketioce of Illinois. I desire to ask the committee if there is 
any provision for retiring the brigade, field, and staff officers of that 
portion of the Army that is not to be reduced at the expiration of 
the war, or whether when the war shall have closed we shall have upon 
our hands an army of brigadier generals and staff officers sufficient in 
number to command the entire Volunteer corps? What I desire to 
know is, whether, after we have retired the soldiers, we are to have 
an army of officers almost equal to the number of soldiers quartered 
upon the Government and receiving their pay when we have nothing 
for them to do? 

Mr. Briatr of Missour!, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman knows as well! 
as I do, and I suppose every gentleman upon this floor knows, that all 
these brigadier generals and major generals who have been appointed 
to command the Volunteer Army will be reduced at the end of the three 
years’ term of enlistment, which is the longest term for which they 
can serve without further action by Congress. As to the additions 
made of brigadier and major generals and their staffs, by this bill they 
will have to be provided for bv additional legislation. 

Mr. KeLLoce of Illinois. That is the very point to which I wished 
to call the gentleman’s attention, and now I understand that there is 
no law retiring that class of officers. 

Mr. Briatr of Missour!. None at all. 

Mr. Kewwoce of Illinois. That is all I desired to know. 


‘“* WHEN YOU BRING MEN INTO THE ARMY FROM CIVIL LIFE 
OUT WITHOUT DIFFICULTY.” 

The following by Senator Wilson—in the course of the de- 
bate—chairman of the Military Committee, afterwards a Volun- 
teer officer, also explain themselves: 

The Senator says that I remarked that if these regiments were 
officered by civilians, we could dismiss them at the end of three years. 
So we could; and work no particular injury, for this reason: By 
organizing these 11 regiments, and enlisting the men for three years, 
and appointing the officers from civil life, we simply make 11 regiments 
of Volunteers—nothing more, nothing less: and when you bring men 
into the Army from civil life, if you tell them their commissions are 
to run only for three years, they can go out of the Army without any 
difficulty, and without any injustice. But, sir, in order to make these 
new regiments efficient, the Government has adopted the plan—and I 
believe it to be a wise one—of putting in every one of these regiments 
©7 officers from the line of the Army—men of culture, men of experi- 
ence, men fitted to make these regiments at once veteran troops. 

The Senator asks why they are better than the Volunteers. 


—THEY CAN GO 


to be 


Does 


not the Senator see why they are better? You have appointed 11 
colonels for those regiments. Nine of those colonels, I think, are 


taken 
from the Army. One of them is a brother of the honorable Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Sherman], a man educated, I think, at West Point 

a man who has served the country, a gentleman acknowledged by wili 
tary men to be a man of great capacity, who is at the head of a 
brigade over the river to-day. Then, sir, you have taken for colonels 





10 out of 11 men trained to the Army, and who have served their 
country in the public service. Take your list of lieutenant colone! 
and majors, and there you find men who are officers of the Army 


Open your list of captains and of first Heutenants, and you will sce 
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about half of them taken from th 





Army. Would not a regiment thus. 








organized, led experienced and brave officers, be incomparably better 
at the end of a few days than a regiment raised in Massachusetts, or 
in lowa, or New York, with not an officer, perhaps, trained in military 
affai in the ranks of t regiment? You make these regiments at 
one in the course of a very few days, good troops, to be relied on in 
emergencies 
NATOR LANE, VOLUS I OFFICER, MEXICAN WAR, EXPLAINS SECTION, 

The following by Senator Lane, who served in the Mexican 
War as colonel of Volunteers, also explains the reason—and 
the only reason—why amendment was added to section 7: 

I ppo there is no Senator on this floor who would be willing to 
induce t flicers of the Regular Army to enter the new regiments with 
the understanding that they were to leave the profession of their lives 
wheu this trou closes That is the proposition of the honorable 
Senator from New York. The distinguished Senator from Iowa proposes 
t “Coal t pill of the Senator from New York hy saying to 
t) officers of the old Army, “If you will accept commissions in the 
new, we will at the close of the war return you to the rank that you now 
hold in the old Army "; that is, sir, we will take a first-liewtenant in 
th ld Arm nd advance him in that Army for his gallantry and 
courage, perhaps. to a brigadier generalship; we will take a second 
lieutenant of the old Army and transfer him to the new, and by his 
gallantry and courage he is advanced in the new regiments to a 
brigadicr generalship. After the war closes the Senator from Iowa 
proposes to bring hack the brigadier general in the new regiments to 
the position of first or second lieutenant in the old. I do hope, Mr. 
President, that the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York 
In ot be adopted 

Section 7 provides that oflicers of the Regular Army shall re- 
suine their positions : 

Si 7. And he it further enacted, That the President of the United 
States shall cause regiments, battalions, and companies to be disbanded, 
and officers, noncommissioned officers, nmrusicians, and privates to be 
discharged soe as te reduce the Military Establishment, as is provided 
by the preceding section: Previded, That all of the officers ef the 
Regular Army, who have been or may be detached or assigned to duty 
for service in any other regiment or corps, shall resume their positions 


in the Regular Army, and shall be entitled to the same rank, promotion, 


ment, give them the greatest military instruction and efficiency; and 
that the commanding general may, in his discretion, employ said 
with any part of the Regular forees now in the field until the 
regiments authorized by this act shall have been fully recruited, and 
detail any of the officers now in the Regular Army to service with the 
Volunteer regiments now in the field, or which may hereafter be called 


officers 


out, with such rank as may be offered them in said Volunteer regi- 
ment for the purpose of imparting to them military instruction and 


efficiency 


Approved, July 29, 1861. 


SENATE BILL NO INTRODUCED THE SAME DAY AS 


SENATE BILLS 1 
Senator Wilson also introduced Senate bill No. 8 on the same 
day as the others, and part of this bill is quoted by some of 
wiivecuting this piece of legislation-—Townsend-Raker 
as evidence that Congress at that time intended to pro- 
“retirement” for men who left the Army to go back to 
life, 


BILL 


AND 2. 


those 
hill 

vide 
civil 
NOT TO TAKE CARE 


OF MEN WHO RETURNED TO CIVIL LIFR, 


if rends the debates and the law he will find the exact 
opposite, 

The following by Senator John Sherman, one of the Senate 
conferees, explains itself: 


one 














tr aere utively with the Senator from Vermont as to the question 
of paying retired officers; but we had either to leave these officers on 
ull pay in the Army and. Navy during this war—or, in other words, 
to defeat this proposition for a retired list—or else accept it as {ft fs. 
it mply adds to the rates fixed by the Senate, a dollar and twenty 
cents a day. I should have much preferred it if they had said a detiar 
amd twenty cents a day, and said nothing about rations; but the legal 
effect is the same, 

Senator CoLLAMeER, I ask the gentleman if he thinks it {s the same? 
We have been raising the ration to-day. I believe, in this very bill. The 

mmutation keeps growing with the ration . 

Senator SuerMan. I beg pardon of the Senator: he is mistaken. The 
commutation of the ration stands precisely as it did before; but where 


ad 
th 


a few more articles are given, 
the same fixed by law 


alt out in kind, 
ation i 


The com 
50 cents a day. 


ion is 


fion ol 


the ra 


muta 
I quote the following extracts from speeches made by Senator 
and Senator Hale, which explain themselves, 


SON FOR RETIREMENT OFFICERS 


INTO BATTLE, 


OF ARTILLERY UNABLE TO GO 


It would appear from the speech of Senator Wilson as if the 
real reason for a retirement bill at that time was not a “ sacred 
promise of Lincoln ”’—or of Congress—but because “four regi- 


ments of Artillery, the most inpertant part of the Army,” were 
unable to go into battle because “not one of these colonels, 
owing to their age or infirmities,’ was capable of leading his 
meh. 

Che follow from the speeches of Senator Wilson and S¢ na- 
t< iLlate explain themselves: 
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and emoluments as if they had continued to serve in their own regi 
ments or ¢orps 
WHAT SECTION 8, SENATE BILL NO, 2, REALLY SAYS. 
Sne, 8. And be it further enacted, That the enlistments for the regi- 
ments authorized by this act shall be in charge of the officers detailed 
that purpose who are appointed to said regiments from civil Jife; 
and that in the meantime the officers appointed to the same from the | 
Regular Army shall be detailed by the commanding general to such 
vice in the Volunteer regiments now in the field as will, in his judg- 
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CONGRESS DID NOT INTEND TO TAKE CARB 
CIVIL LIFE. 
The following extracts from speeches made on Senate bill 44 

are also additional evidence that Congress did not intend to take 

care of men who left civil life to go temporarily into the Army 
and then return to civil life. 
The Senator who introduced this bill was Senator James Wil- 


son, Chairman of the Military Committee, who, as I have said, 


OF MEN WHO RETURNED TO 


became a Volunteer officer himself. He therefore can not be 
accused of being prejudiced against Volunteer officers. 
SENATOR WILSON, A VOLUNTEER OFFICER, EXPRESSES HIS OPINION ov 


SOME VOLUNTEER OTTICERS., 


Senator Wilson says as follows: 


The proposition, Mr. President, ts certainly 2 very plain and simple 
one. I think it ought to be sustained and become the law of the land. 
The good of the country, if not the salvation of the country, requires 
it. We have summoned into the field a vast force of Volunteers; we 
are to call into the field many more, for we have authorized the 
resident to call into the field 500,000 men. That force will make 500 
regiments. The fact is, and no man can deny it, that some of the 
officers, both field and company officers, that have been appointed are 
wholly unfit to command or lead men into any battle field. The con- 
duct of some of the officers in this city during the past 90 days has 
been disereditable in the extreme, They have demoralized the corps 
to which they are attached. I have seen regiments come into this 
city and stand for hours in a burning sun or in storms of rain without 
provisions, without comforts of any kind, while some of their officers 
were gathering around the hotels and spending their time In eating 
good dinners and drinking champagne. I have visited the camps about 
this city; I have seen the sufferings of the men, enough to make one's 
heart ache, through the neglect and utter tncompetency of some fiela 


and company officers. Sir, the fruits of this conduct are now before 
us. The utter rout the other day is only the legitimate fruit of the 
incapacity of many of the field and company officers connected with the 
Volunteers. In my judgment the time has come—and it is a duty 
that rises above all personal considerations—to weed these men out 
of the Army at the earliest possible moment. The idea of trying them 
by court-martial is simply absurd. The cases demanding action are 
too many, and the hours are too precious, for court-martial. Most of 


the field and company officers of the Volunteers are loyal, brave, de- 


voted. They are actuated by lofty motives, and ever ready to give 
their time and their blood to the cause of their country; but some 
men, utterly unfitted for their positions, have received commissions. 


Such men should be forced from positions they do not or can not fill, 
“ TIME STATED. 
A little later he said as follows: 


What I wanted to say to the Senate was that the men whom we have 
summoned into the field have in many cases been officered by incom- 
petent men, and not only incompetent men but men whose conduct has 
been such as to reflect disgrace upon themselves, upon their commands, 
and upon the country. fhy, sir, there are regiments in the service 
that everybody knows, who knows anything about the subject, have 
been demoralized by the conduct, inefficiency, or neglect of their officers. 
Sir, these facts are before the country, and I say the time has come to 
remedy the evils, if they can be remedied. 


SENATOR WILSON CLAIMED “ MANY OF THESE 
. SERVICE.” 


A little later Senator Wilson said: 


Now, sir, that many of these men ought to leave the service nobody 
ean doubt. The idea of ever organizing an army and leading on to the 
field regiments and companies under men who have not yet joined their 
regiments up to this hour is absurd. Why, sir, you have only to go to 
the camps and the streets and you find men strolling about, not know- 
ing where their captains or their colonels are. You find colonels and 
captains and officers strolling about your hotels that have not gone to 
the places where they belong. I say the time has come to arrest this 
thing. I go further, and I say that the time has come to organize the 
forces that come into this city into brigades and to imsist that there 
shall be daily squad drills, company drills, and battalion drills; and 
that the brigades shall daily, or at least three or four times a week, 
be brought together and learned to cooperate. In your battle—I will 
not call it a batthe—your series of skirmishes the other day, in which 
there was evinced as much bravery as was ever displayed on this 
continent—on that occasion, the very fact that the men had not been 
brigaded until within a few days and their officers had not learned to 
cooperate, prevented any jarge, powerful, and concentrated movements ; 


TO REMEDY EVILS,” SENATOR WILSON 


MEN OUGHT TO LEAVE TITE 


and to-day, sir, while you have regiments lying all around you, they 
are not brigaded, not organized. Regiments are lying around—some of 
them doing nothing to perfect themselves for the object for which 


they were brought here; in some cases through the ignorance of their 
oflicers and in others because of their neglect of duty. I do not re- 
proach men for their inexperience, but I do reproach them for negiect- 
ing their duties. 
“SOME OF TITE 


OFFICERS DESERTED, 


MEN.” 

The Senator says our men fought bravely, 
that. There were regiments on that field that made attacks in a 
manner that would have done eredit to the Old Guard of Napoleon. 
There were acts of the most desperate valor performed; but owing to 
unskillfulness, owing to the unfitness or neglect, especially of some of 
the company officers, and the generals and men will tell you so, that 
field was made—I will not say it was made a lost battle, for I hardly 
see how that number of men on that field could have won a victory 
but that rout, that ignominious race in which some of the officers de- 
serted, abandoned, and outran their men, was brought upon us by fhe 
incompetency and misconduet of officers. I refer to it now simply to 
show that we ought to correct it. The Senator from Ohio agrees with 


ABANDONED, AND OUTRAN THEIR 


Why, sir, nobody doubts 












me in that. Therefore I propose to clothe the President with this 
power. That he will exercise it moderately and temperately I do not 
have a doubt; but the knowledwe that the President of the United 
States has been clothed by Congress, in this emergency, with this 
power, which he may exercise, will have the most salutary effect upon 
the officers who are tn the fleld, or who may come into the field. 
While Senators are ready to vote money and men it seems to me that 
what is greater than all else should not be neglected; that we should 
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open our eyes to the experiences of the last 90 days, and let those 
experiences guide us in our legislation, and in the administration of 
the Government for the future. 

HAD SENATOR WILSON “ RETIREMENT ” IN’ MIND? 


A little later, Senator Wilson used these words: 

Now, sir, a word in regard to what some Senators think injustice 
toward the men. Why, sir; my remarks apply to a class of officers, not 
to them all; not to anything like a majority of them. I believe 
the great mass of these officers to be trve men, who have done the 
best they could, and I am not here to reproach them for doing the 
best they could. But there is a class of men in the field and com- 
pany officers that have got into the service, coming from all the 
States, My own as well as others, who are showing every day their 
incompetency; or if they are competent, that they do not try to 
do their duty—men who go away from their camps and stay two 
or three days. Why, sir, the quartermaster of a regiment stayed 
away recently five days from his regiment. He stayed in this city 
while his regiment was 25 or 30 miles away facing the enemy. I have 
witnessed scenes of suffering in this city that have brought sickness 
and death upon brave and noble men, through the utter neglect of 
officers, that have made my heart ache and vrought tears from my 
eyes, and every other Senator could have witnessed them, if he had 
gone among them. Sir, we owe it to the brave and true men who are 
doing the best they can, and who deserve our sympathy and our sup- 
port, and we owe it to our country to make these men, who neglect 
their duty, do their duty, or put them out of the Army. It is a matter 
of humanity—a matter of patriotism—and if I could to-day weed that 
class of men out of the Army, and keep them from the men that are to 
be called into the field. 


SENATOR WILSON STATED INCOMPETENT OFFICERS SHOULD BE REMOVED. 

A little later we find Senator Wilson stating as follows: 

Now, sir, without any ill will toward any human being in this Volun- 
teer force, without any disposition to undervalue the services of any 
man, even the most humble, I believe it to be our highest duty at this 
time so to legislate and so to administer the laws of the country as to 
require all the men brought into the field to do their whole duty. Whea 
they are incompetent, and have proved their utter incompetency, when 
they are negleciful of their duty, when they spend thelr time about 
hotels and in a manner that is discreditable to them personally, instead 
of being with their regiments and companies doing their whole duty, 
they should feel that the eye of the President of the United States, their 
Commander in Chief, is upon them, and if they fail to do their duty they 
will be removed from the Army. 

CHAIRMAN OF SENATE MILITARY COMMITTEE GIVES REASON FOR RETIRE- 
MENT BILL, 


Senator Wilson said in part as follows: 


Now, sir, let me say a single word in regard to the importance of it. 
This Congress ought not to adjourn without passing some such meusure. 
{tt would be unjust to the country and unjust to the Army. Why, sir, 
take the four regiments of Artillery, the most important part of the 
Army. Four of those colonels ought to be retired. Not one of those 
colonels to-day, owing to their age or infirmities or other causes, will be 
ordered into the field. Two of the four lieutenant colonels are in the 
same condition and some of the majors. Go to your other regiments, 
and you will fired worn-out, sick, or disabled officers in high positions. 
They. can not go into the field at the call of the country. You have to 
pay them where they are. Age adds to their receipts. They render no 
service whatever; and the younger officers who are called into the field, 
eaptains to command regiments, are to receive the pay of captains to 
light the battles of the country and have no promotion. Is this just? 
Why, sir, I saw the old Fourth Infantry enter this city a few weeks 
ago from Texas under the command of a captain. The truth is, and if 
you take the Army Register and examine it carefully you will find it s 
that as you approach toward the head of the Army your officers are 
paralyzed by age. 

SENATOR HALE SAYS IT IS GIVING A PREMIUM ON GOUT. 


Senator Hale said as follows: 


I think if you pass this bill the highest ambition of these officers will 
be to get on the retired list. It is giving a premium on idleness, gout, 
rheumatism, and everything of that sort that renders a man incom- 
petent for his business. This bill gives him the highest rank pay that 
he was ever entitled to when he gets too incompetent to render any 
service. 

SENATOR WILSON, LATER A VOLUNTEER OFFICER, GIVES REASON WHY HE 
INTRODUCES BILL, 

Mr. Wilson said in part as follows: 

In regard to this being a war measure I say here, to-day, most em- 
phatically that the reason this bill is pressed at this session is to add 
io the efficiency of the Army for the present war, aud I think that if 
the Senator will study the Army Register he will see the absolute 
necessity of it. The Senator says that majors in the Army are before 
the enemy to-day commanding divisions, commanding bodies of men 
that a marshal of France would have been proud to lead in the days of 
the First Empire. That is so, sir; but why is it that majors are lead- 
ing divisions to-day? It is because your old officers of higher command 
are unable to go into the field and take command. We have several 
ofticers—a large number in proportion to our Army—who are utterly 
incapable to go mto the field; men from 70 to 85 years of age, worn 
out by disease. 

SENATOR TALE WISHES SENATOR WILSON HAD STATED “* WHAT OTHER 
REASONS WERE.” 

Senator Hale said in part as follows: 

The necessity for this retired list, if | understand the Senator from 
Massachusetts, is found in the condition of the Artillery, and the 
proposition is to retire these gentlemen upon the highest pay of their 
rank. I have taken occasion to look at the Army Register, and | want 
io give the Senate a statement of the pensions they are voting to 
these gentlemen. The colonel of the first regiment of Artillery receives 
$3,365.94: the colonel of the second Artillery, $3,917.60; the colonel 
of the third, $5,553.36; and the colonel of the fourth, $3,618.60. Very 
satriotie, very eloquent, very pathetic, touching, and effective appeals 
lave been made to the Senate in behalf of these veterans. I feel them 
all, and a good deal more. The Senate did not attend to the remarks 
of the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, in pressing this 
measure, so minutely as I wish they had. He said a good many of 
these colonels, “from age and other causes,” it would not do to call 
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into the field. I wish the Senator had gone on and stated what some 
of the “ other causes’? were; but as he did not, I will not. I do not 
know but that some of these allowances may be now cut off, some few 
pounds of hay or something of that kind. But I suppose this to be the 
substantial pay, the substantial pension that you are voting to gentle 
men who can not render any service, and have not done so for a good 
while. 

SENATOR WILSON, VOLUNTEER OFFICER, CHAIRMAN MILITARY COMMITTED 

AFTER WAR ALSO, 


On February 13, 1866, Senator James Wilson reported out 
Senate bill 1388 as a substitute for House bill 361. 

This is the same James Wilson who introduced, among other 
bills, Senate bills 1, 2, 3, and 44 in the war Congress that met 
from July 4, 1861, to August 6, 1861. 

This bill was introduced by Senator Wilson after he had 
served as a volunteer officer himself in the Civil War. 


“UPON OCCASIONS OF CEREMONY” OFFICERS ENTITLED TO “ WEA UNI- 
FORM,” 


In the debate on this bill Senator Nesmith offered the follow- 
ing amendment, which was adopted: 


And be it further enacted, That all officers who have served during 
the reblion as volunteers in the armies of the United States and who 
have been or who hereafter may be honorably mustered out of the 
Volunteer service, shall be entitled to bear the official title and, upon 
oceasions of cermony, to wear the uniform of the highest grade tie) 
have held by brevet or other commission in the Volunteer service; in 
the case of officers of the Regular Army the Volunteer rank shall be 
entered upon the Army Register: Provided, That these privileges shall 
not entitled any officer to command, pay, or emoluments. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

A little later Mr. Fessenden says as follows: 

I have one more amendment to offer. It is to add the following 
additional proviso to the fourth section: 

“And provided further, That in the selection of officers as provided 
for in this section officers of the Regular Army who have commanded 
Volunteer troops may be accounted as officers of Volunteers, 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. Fessenden further states: 


There is a little obscurity in the amendment that I offered a few 
moments ago as an additional proviso to the fourth section. My in- 
tention was not to oblige the department to consider the Regular 
officers who had served in the Volunteers as Volunteer officers, but to 
give them the choice, to take them either way. The amendment docs 
not affect my purpose. I move to add to the end of that amendment 
the words “ or as officers of the Regular Army,” so that it will read: 

And provided further, That in the election of officers, as provided 
for in this section, officers of the Regular Army who have commanded 
Volunteer troops may be accounted as officers of Volunteers, or as 
officers of the Regular "Army. 

‘NO PARTICULAR INDUCEMENT~”’ TO OFFICERS 











“VETERAN RESERVE.’ 
In the same debate Senator Nesmith says as follows: 


So far as it is intended to reward officers who have been wounded 
in the service I would be glad to see them all placed in the Army 
if they desire it, and to give them such reward as it is in the power 
of the Government to give them; but I am opposed to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Indiana for a variety of reasons. 

In the first place, as has been stated by the Senator from Maine, 
there was no particular inducement held out to the officers who went 
into the Veteran Reserve Corps that they should be retained in the 
service at the close of the war. 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN FARNSWORTH, A VOLUNTEER OFFICER 

In the debate in the House Congressman J. F: Farnsworth. in 
reporting the Conference Committee of the House, said in part 
as follows: 

I will explain this matter if Members will give me their attention. 
{I will only say, in conelusion, that this was the very best we could 
do, and, under the circumstances, the committee on the part of 1 
House thought it best to recommend the passage of the bill. It is ver 
important that a bill should be passed. It is recommended and 
strongly insisted upon by Gen Grant and by all the officers of the 
Army. I am satisfied if this is not adopted we shall lose the Army 
bill. I think it is a very good bill. We retain the provision in reference 
to officering the new regiments, by which all the vacancies below the 
grade of captain are to be filled by officers and men who have served 
with the volunteers. Under the law as it now exists with 1 1 
ence to the Veteran Reserve Corps, a2 man who has been disabled bv 
wounds may be appointed an officer of a Regular regiment, An officer 


who has lost an arm—as many of our most worthy ollicers have, who 
are still in the service—may still, under the present law, be anppoir | 
to 2 command in any regiment of the Regular service So that the 
necessity for enlarging the Volunteer Corps on that account is not 
so great. The argument on the part of the Senae against t! Veteran 
Reserve Corps is this: That we shall get-into the service a large num- 
ber of officers who are incapaciiated bodily for t performen of 
efficient service, and who will be, in consequence, retired in a short 
time: that under the law as it now exists they will be plaeed upon 
the retired list, with large pay. There is considerable force in this 
argument. 
CONGRESSMAN SCHENCK WAS ALSO A VOLUNTEER OFFICER. 


A little later we find Congressman Schenck saying as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to say, in all candor, that the result of th on- 
ference is better than I expected. The gentleman who has mac: . 
report has certainly stated fairly the fact that in most of the det 3 


of the bill the views of the House prevail, and that in various sections 
following that which provides for the aggregate force of the Army the 
bill corresponds in a good degree, and indeed I might say almost exa-tiy, 
with the bill which this morning my colleague upon the committee 
|{Mr. Paine] and myself desired to submit to the House as a compromise. 

The only point as to which there has been a material difference be- 
tween the two Houses, and in regard to which the House, by this 
report, has made a considerable concession to the Senate. is with 
reference to the Veteran Reserve Corps. As gentlemen of the House are 
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aware, the House has shown throughout a determination to insist upon 
some provision for wounded officers and men who are still capable of 
military duty. Hence, on each occasion when we have adopted a bill we 
have provided for 10 regiments to be called the Veteran Reserve Corps, 
to be made up of wounded or disabled men from all branches of the 
service, and to be officered by wounded or disabled officers. By this 
compromise the Veteran Reserve Corps is cut down to four regiments. 
Sut then it must be remembered that while we give up four regl- 
ments of colored Infantry, we gain upon the last bill passed by the 
House two regiments of colored Cavalry. Two out of four regiments of 
Cavalry are to be colored. 

By the way, Congressman Robert C. Schenck entered the 
Union Army in 1861 as brigadier general and was promoted 
to major general, and elected to Congress from Ohio in the 
Thirty-eighth Congress. 

THREE OUT OF FOUR OF CONFERENCE COMMITTEE WERE VOLUNTEER 

OFFICERS. 

The conference report on this bill was signed by Henry Wil- 
son and Ira Harris, managers on the part of the Senate, and 
J. F. Farnsworth and Nelson Taylor, managers on the part of 
the House. Of these four gentlemen Wilson, Farnsworth, and 
Tavlor were Volunteer oflicers and would therefore not be 
prejudiced against “Volunteer” officers in any way. 

John F. Farnsworth served in the Union Army as colonel of 
Cavalry and brigadier general. Nelson Taylor served as captain 
in the First New York Volunteers in the Mexican War, 1846 to 
1848, and also served in the Union Army and obtained the rank 
of brigadier general. Henry Wilson in 1861 raised and com- 
manded the Twenty-second Regiment of Massachusetts Volun- 
teers. , 

CONGROSSMAN (PRESIDENT) JAMES A. GARFIELD ALSO VOLUNTEER OFFICER. 

A little later in the debate, Congressman James A. Garfield— 
afterwards President—who was also a Volunteer ofiicer, said as 
follows: 

Mr. Speaker, I think the House may congratulate itself on the suc- 
cess of this conference, and that the committee may congratulate itself 
on the very happy result which it has achieved in this struggle. I have 
looked through this bill with a great deal of care, and as the result of 
that examination I must say that I hope the House will adopt the 
report of the conference committee ; for I am sure it is very much bet- 
ter than we had any reason to hope for, considering the results of the 
last attempt at a conference with the Senate. 

Note that he states— 

I think the House may congratulate itself on the success of this con- 
ference, and that the committee may congratulate itself on the very 
happy result which it has achieved in this struggle. 

The bill he is talking about was approved July 28, 1866, and 
is cntitled “An act to increase and fix the military peace estab- 
lishment of the United States.” 

CONGRESSMAN HALBERT E. PAINE, ALSO VOLUNTEER OFFICER. 

Congressman Halbert E. Paine, who entered the Union Army 
May, 1861, as colonel of the Fourth Wisconsin Volunteers, was 
in 1863 promoted to rank of brigadier general, and in the fol- 
lowing June lost his leg at Port Hudson; brevetted major gen- 
eral in March, 1865, states as follows: 

I hold in my hand a document on which T made accurate notes of 
the agreements of the morning. In leoking threugh the second confer- 
ence report I find there are only three points in which the report differs 
from the report to which the third conference agreed to subscribe. We 
were willing to agree to everything except the provisions relating to the 
nuinber of ordinary Infantry regiments and the number of the colored 
troops and of the Veteran Reserve Corps. The difference is not enough 
to warrant the rejection of this report, and I hope it will be adepted. 

It will be noted that all of these gentlemen were Volunteer 
oflicers, and, therefore, as I said, absolutely are not prejudiced 
agrinst “ Volunteer” officers in any way. 





*TO WEAR UNIFORM *’——“* NO EMOLUMENTS.” 

Section 34 of this bill reads as follows: 

Src. 34. And be it further enacted, That all officers who have served 
during the Rebellion as Volunteers in the armies of the United States, 
and who have been or may hereafter be honorably mustered out of the 
Volunteer service, shall be entitled to bear the official title, and upon 
occasions of ceremony to wear the uniform of the highest grade they 
vave held by brevet or other commissions in the Volunteer service. In 
case of officers of the Regular Army, the Volunteer rank shall be en- 
tered upon the official Army register: Provided, That these privileges 
shall not entitle any officer to command, pay, or emoluments. 
CONGRESSMAN CONKIING STATED GRANT, SHERMAN, MEADE, THOMAS, ALL 

ADVISED ABOLISHING VETERAN RESERVE ARMY, 


Tn the debate in the House we find Mr. Conkling saying as 
follows: 

rhe Government has by act and word held but one language on this 
point, and no expectations have been created that any set of officers 
weve to be preferred to others in the final reorganization. 

A little further we find Mr, Conkling saying as follows: 

1 suppose it is no secret that the public guthorities recently caused 
to be convened in this city a number of first generals of the age. The 
ebject of the convention was to consult as to the best disposition to be 
made of the Military Establishment of the country, now that the war 
is over, and to consider and devise the best legislative provisions in 
reference to the regular or permanent Army. These generals were 


° 










those whose large experience and whose professional eminence selected | 
them as the best advisers, and whose official station makes them the 
persons to execute the law to be enacted. They came together; the 
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licutenant general, Gen. Sherman, Gen. Thomas, Gen. Meade, all came. 
Gen, Sheridan and others did not come. This group of men, so illus- 
trious and so skilled, studied the whole subject and presented their 
views in writing. The measures they deemed wisest were embodied in 
au bill which they approved. That bill was introduced in the Senate, 
carefully considered in committee there. It became the subject of con- 
ference and correspondence between the committee of the Senate and 
the officers who had recommended it. It was elaborately considered in 
the Senate and passed with but little alteration, and came to us. Here 
it went to the Military Committee, and there it stays. 

In its place we have a bill presented which contains various things 
which were especially and pointedly condemned by the officers to whom 
I have referred, by the committee of the Senate, and by the Senate also, 
There may be reasons for this, though we have not yet heard them. 

Beside the bill, however, which these officers blocked out, they made 
a record of their recommendations. One was upon the point now before 
us. I will read it. It is, as will be discovered, in answer to a com- 
munication sent them with a bill, to which had been added a provision 
creating a Veteran Reserve Corps. The paper is signed by Gens, Sher- 
men, Meade, and Thomas, and I am not sure whether by Gen. Grant 
alse: 

_ ‘The only essential change proposed in the Army Dill is to omit the 
Veteran Reserve Corps altogether.” 

This is the reason they give: 

“In any army, no matter what pains be taken in selecting recruits, 
when we come to put them into service, experience teaches that neasly 
30 per cent fail by reason of the ordinary imperfections of human 
nature. Now, if 8 regiments of the 50 be taken from the invalids, 
or men of impaired strength, we add 15 per cent, or in all 45 per cent 
of invalids, which is too large a proportion. In the end it is cheaper to 
provide directly, by way of pensions, for this class of soldiers. f the 
officers of the Veteran Reserves have a good record and restored health, 
they can be appointed just as other officers of the Volunteer Army.” 


“PROVIDED, THESE PRIVILEGES SHALL NOT ENTITLE AN OFFICER TO 
COMMAND, PAY, OR EMOLUMENTS.” 


On June 29, 1866, Senator James Wilson reported out Senate 
bill No. 401. During the debate in the Senate Mr. Nesmith said 
as follows: 


I now offer the amendment which I offered a short time since, to add 
as an additional section the following: 

“And be it further enacted, That all the officers who have served dur- 
ing the rebellon as Volunteers in the armies of the United States, and 
who have been, or hereafter may be, honorably mustered out of the 
Volunteer service shall be entitled to bear the official titles upon occa- 
sions of ceremony, and wear the uniform of the highest grade they have 
held by brevet or other commission in the Volunteer service. In the 
case of officers of the Regular Army the Volunteer rank shall be entered 
upon the official Army roll: Provided, That these privileges shall not 
entitle an officer to command, pay, or emoluments.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
A little later Senator Harris said as follows: 


I offer the following as a new scction, to come in after the fourth 
section : 

“And be it further enacted, That in the selection of officers to be 
appointed under the provisions of this act, officers of the Regular Army 
who have commanded Volunteer troops may be counted as officers of 
Volunteers or as officers of the Regular Army.” 

I will state that this is the amendment which was offered by the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Fessenden] when a similar bill was before the 
Senate a few months ago and adopted by the Senate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


OFFICERS OF REGULAR ANMY RETIRED ON ACCOUNT OF DISABILITY, 
In the debate on July 9, 1866, Senator Howard, of Michigan, 
stated as follows: 


Mr. Howarp. I believe we have gone through with all the amend- 
ments offered by the committee. I offer the following amendment to 
come as section 33 at the end of the bill: 

“ And be it further enacted, That officers of the Regular Army entitled 

to be retired on account of disability occasioned by wounds received in 
battle may be retired upon the rank of the command held by them in 
the Regular or .olunteer service at the time such wounds were re- 
eived,.”’ 
; Mr. WitLson. That proposition, I take it, means simply this: A large 
number of officers of the Regular Army were made officers of Volun- 
teers. Some of those officers, perhaps four or five of them, were des- 
perately wounded. The proposition is that they shall be retired on tho 
rank they held when they received their wounds, and I think it is right 
that it should be so. Where does the Senator propose to insert the 
amendment? 

Mr. Howarp. At the close of the bill, as an additional section. 

Mr. WixLson. Put it in as section 32. 

Mr. Howarpb. Very well; let it come in as section 32. 

Mr. Wruson. My suggestion is that it come in after the thirty-first 
section as a new section. 

Mr. Howarp. Very well; I will move to insert it as section 32; as it 
stands in the bill it can be changed to section 33. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

YRIVATES ENTITLED TO HONORARY RANK OF FIRST LIEUTENANT, 

A little later Senator Lane, of Indiana, offered the following 
amendment : 

Mr. LANE of Indiana. It is an amendment to another amendment, 
not the amendment pending now of the Senator from Delaware, as I 
understand it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read to settle its character. 

The Secretary read the proposed amendment of Mr. Ramsey, which 
was to amend the amendment adopted on motion of Mr. Nesmith, as 
the thirty-third section of the bill, by inserting after the word “ serv- 
ice,” the following words: 

“And privates who have served three years and been honorably dis- 
charged, shall, upon like occasion, be entitled to the honorary rank of 
first lieutenant and wear the uniform of that grade, and at the expira- 
tion of five years from the 9th of April, 1865, shall be entitled to the 
| honorgry rank of captain.” 

The” PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed amendment is not now in 
order. The question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Delaware. 
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Mr. LANE of Indiana. The vote was tagen on the motion of the Sena- 
ior from Oregon and that was passed. ‘This is an amendment to that, 
intervening between the amendment of the Senator from Delaware and 
a vote that had already been passed, as I understand it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware moves to 
strike out the twelfth section of the bill. That is the motion before 
the Senate. The proposed amendment of the Senator from Minnesota is 
not an amendment to that amendment, and therefore is not in order. 

SENATOR RAMSEY SAYS “IT COSTS NOTHING; IT IS A MBRE EMPTY 
HONOR.” 

A little later Senator Ramsey stated, as follows: 

I now offer the amendment which I indicated before, to insert 
after the word “service,” in the twelfth Hne of the section which 
wis inserted on the motion of the Senator from Oregon |Mr. Nesmith], 
the words ‘“‘and privates who have served three years and been honor 
ably discharged shall upon like occasions be entitled to the honorary 
rank of first lieutenant and wear the uniform of that grade, and at the 
expiration of five years from the 9th of April, 1865, they shall be en- 
titled to the honorary rank of captain.” I will simply ask Senators, 
why should a distinction be made in favor of officers and no like dis- 
imination in favor of privates who did the service and fought the 
battles? I ask for the yeas and nays en this amendment. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RAMSEY. I can see no sufficient reason why there should be a 
discrimination against the privates. They really did the fighting in all 
our battles. If special honers are to be showered upon the officers, to 
vhich I have no objection, why make a discrimination against the 
privates? I hope it will not go out from this Senate Chamber that 
there is that kind of indifference to their credit, reputation, and honor 
hereafter. It costs nothing; it is a mere empty honor, if you please to 

ty so. If you are to shower henorg upon officers who have already 
places conferred upon them in the civil, probably, as well as the 
service, | can not see any reason why this little honor should 















id to the privates In the French service almost every officer 
nd ivate has a red ribbon bestowed upon him. Why should not the 
privates here have this little honor conferred upon them? 

SENATOR WILSON——‘ ON OCCASIONS OF CEREMONY.” 


Mr. WILSON. The amendment adopted on the motion of the Senator 
om Oregon prevides simply that officers of the Regular Army who have 

rved with Volunteers shall, on occasions of ceremony, have the rank 
they had among the Volunteers, - 

MR. NYE HAS HIS JOKE, 

Mr. Nr&. This extends the same to the privates. 

Mr. WILSON, his does not apply to Volunteers; there is not a Volun- 
teer in the country concerned in it. It is a preposition that the rank 
nui file of the Regular Army who have served three years shall en all 
occasions of ceremony be first lieutenants 

‘ir. CONNESS. I ask that the amendment be read again. TI think that 
the Senator from Massachusetts is entirely mistaken about it. 

fhe Secretary read Mr. Ramsey's amendment. 





\Ir. CONNESS. The Senator from Mass: setts Is surely mistaken 
Mr. WILSON. Certainly mot. It says “ privates.” Privates of what? 
: ate 


of the Regular Army. 
', CONNESS. Every private who has served three years in the Army 
Mr. WiLson. We are dealing with privates of the Regular Army, not 
Volunteers. 
‘ir. CONNESS, It can be amended so as to rend “privates of the 
Regular and Volunteer services.’ 
Mr. WApbE, Without this pr 
tes from assnming just such 
ceremony and taking the titl 








ision, what is there to prevent the pri 
‘haracters as they please on eceasions of 


majors if they see fit’ 





MR. NYE THINKS THERE IS 4 PENALTY. 
Mr. Nye. There is a penalty 
Mr. Warr. I do not think there is, 





THUS THE PRIVATES MIGHT COMMAND THE COMI 


ipplicable to the Regular Art 


Mr. NESMITH. So far as this ay 
there may be some diffleulty about if. 





y, I fear 
On an oceasien of ceremony in a 


ar or two all the privates would be captains, and the lieutenants re- | 


maining lieutenants, the captains would have the right to command. 

rhus the privates might mmand the company It would create a 

reat deal of embarrassment to make 80 captains in a company com 
iding two or three oflicers, 

\ CONNESS. It is quite apparent that the members of the Senate 
who belong to the Committee on Military Affairs do not understand this 
amendment. I think it is easily understood, and I must say t 
Senater who has given it existence simply proves to the 
he is not unmindful ef the great services the brave private 
rendered to the country. 

The amendment of Mr. Ramsey was defeated. 

PROVIDED THESE PRIVILEGES SIiaLL NOT ENTITLE AN OFFICER TO COM 

MAND, PAY, OR EMOLUMENTS, 


The intent of section 34, as stated by Senator Nesmith, who 
offered the section, is as follows: 





country that 
soldiers have 


| offer the following as a new section: “And be it further enacted, 
Chat all officers who have served during the rebellion as Volunteers in 
the armies of the United States, and who have been or hereafter may 
be honorably mustered out of the Volunteer service, shall be entitled 
to bear the official title, and upon occasion of ceremony to wear the 
uniform of the highest grade they have held by brevet or other commis 
sion in the military service. In the ease of officers of the Regular 
\rmy, the Volunteer rank shall be entered upon the official Army Reg 
ister: Provided, Thet these privileges shall not entitle any officers to 
command, pay, or emoluments.” 

ENATOR NESMITH SAYS “IT IS MERELY COMPLIMENTARY TO VOLUNTEER 

OFFICERS, 


In the debate Senator Nesmith used these words: 


I will state that this amendment is a precise copy of an amendment 
which passed the Senate in the original Senate bill new pending be- 
fore the House of Representatives. It is merely complimentary to Volun 
teer officers, permitting them to have the designation and, on occasions 
of ceremony and public occasions, to wear the uniform of the highes 
rank they held in the Volunteers, and the Volunteer rank in the ease of 
officers of the Regular Army is to be transferred to the official Army 
Register. It is a matter that will cost nothing, it increases no pay 
= + eacaeentces and entitles them to no command. It is a mere compli 
nent, 
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SENATOR GRIMES SAYS “IT PROVIDES FOR OCCASIONS OF CBREMONY.” 
A little late ator Grimes said es follows: 


_ Mr. Grimes. I will ask the Senator to let that lie on the table until 
it can be examined. I have no objection to it as among officers: of the 
Army, but it prevides for occasions of ceremony. ‘Fhe difficulty is that 
officers of the Army and Navy are frequently brought together on occa- 
Sions of ceremony, and, there being no brevets in the Navy, a young 
man who has been brevetted as a major general or as a brigadier ger- 
eral, although having been in the service not mere than two or three 
years, will rank on those eccasions of ceremony as an officer of the 
Navy who has served the country faithfully for 50 years. I should 
like to have an opportunity to amend the amendment. Let it lie on 
the table until I can draft an amendment so that they may have this 
rank a8 among Army oflicers. ; 
Mr. Noesmits. I have no objection to that. 


On March 6, 1866, a former Volunteer officer, 
Schenck, reported House bill 361 as a substitute for Senate bill 
138, mentioned above. When it was advised in Congress that 
the Veteran Reserve Corps be continued as a permanent organi- 
zation Mr. Rogers stated as follows in the House: 








Se 





Robert €. 


MR. ROGERS SAYS GEN. 


Mr. Roe¢grrs. But, sir, it is enough for me to know that Gen. Grant, 
Gen. Sherman, Gen, Meade, and Gen. 'Thomas have all given the weight 
of their opinion against the formation of any such corps as this. Sir, 
I have confidence in the patriotism and the sagacious judgment of 
these officers. I do net pretend to be a military man; I have never 
been in the Army; but as one ef the representatives ef the people of 
this great country I am ready to aceept the views of those who are 
better qualified than I am te determine what is best caleulated to pro- 
mote the efficient organization of the Army of the United States. I 
am satisfied that the advice given by such men as these is prompted by 
the purest motives and the highest wisdom, and I am willing te be 
guided by that advice. 


GRANT WAS AGAINST “_ANY SUCH CORPS.” 











MR. DAVIS SAYS HE IS “ NOT UNDER SOCIAL INFLUENCE.” 

A little later Mr. Davis says, as follows: 

I wish to say I am not under any social influence. Since I have lived 
in Washington I have never, like my honorable friend from Ohie, has 
the privilege of being entertained by distinguished characters at dinne 
I am under no influence of that kind, but I respect the opinion of 
high in the military service. When I knew there was pending a bill 
which had been submitted by Lieut. Gen. Grant, Gen. Meade, Gen. 
Burnside, and other distinguished generals, and when I thought that 
bill had been concocted under their supervision, I say it is not only 
entitled to my consideration but to the consideration of every Membe 
of the House. There is ne one who supposes these distinguished 
erals of the Army know nothing of military affairs, or at least 
know as much as the chairman of the Committee on Military Afi 
of this House. I only honor the men whom the country hon I 
whom, I am s the country bas confidence. 
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rHEY TAKE CARE OF OFFICERS, REGULAR ARMY, TEMPORARILY IN 





VOL! EE! Gin 1 

Section 38 of this bill reads as folloyv 

Sec. 88. And be it further enacted officers of the Regular Army 
who have also held commissions as Volunteers shall not on 


that seccount be held te be Volunteers under the provisions 


LION. JAMES ¢ BLAINE OFFERS NEW SECTION 


Hon. Jumes G. Blaine offered a new section to read as fol- 
lows 

I move the following as an additional section, to come in after sec- 
tion 30: 

And be it further enacted, That in all case where a Volunteer officer 
has been appointed in the Regular Army to the same rank or grade 
which he may have held in the Volunteer Service, or to any lower rank 
or grade, his name shall be borne en the Army Register with date of 
his Volunteer appointment, and he shall take rank as with cen ous 


serviee from that date.” 

The section was agreed to. 

It seems that when House bill 361 was passed and sent to the 
Senate as a substitute for Senate bill 138 that the Senate 
pigeonholed House bill 8361 and reported out an entire new bill, 
which was known as Senate bill 401, 

FOLLOWING MEMBERS OF MILITARY COMMITTEE VOLUNTEER OFFICER 

The following members of the Military Committee of the Sen- 
ate for the Thirty-seventh Congress, first session, who had charge 
of all the war legislation in 1861, became Volunteer officers: 
Henry Wilson, chairman, who raised and commanded the 
Twenty-second Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers, and Sen- 
ator Henry S. Lane, of Indiana, who served in the Mexican War 
as lieutenant colonel of Volunteers. 

Senator Jacob Collamer, of Vermont, served in the War of 
1812. He served in Congress from December 3, 1855, until his 
death, November 9, 1866. 

Hon. Francis P. Blair, jr., of Missouri, was chairman of the 
House committee, and he served as a colonel in the Union Army; 
William A. Richardson, another member of the committee, was 
captain in the Mexican War; and Gilman Marsten, of New 
Hampshire, another member of the committee, served with <is- 
tinetion as colonel and brigadier general of Volunteers in the 
Union Army. 


ALL THE POLLOWING WERE VOLUNTEER OFFICERS. 


The following data will be of interest as showing the names 
of members of the Military Committee of the Thirty-seventh 
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Congress and Thirty-ninth Congress who saw service in the 
Union Army: 

Members of the House Military Committee, Thirty-seventh 
Congress, first session, who served in the war: 

On page 396, Biographical Congressional Directory, 1774- 
1903, states, in part, as follows: 

Francis P. Blair, jr., of Missouri, enlisted as a private in the regiment 
of Col. Doniphan, serving through the Mexican War. He was a Member 
of the following Congresses: Thirty-fifth, Thirty-sixth, Thirty-seventh, 
and Thirty-cighth; also served in the Union Army as colonel. 

On page 767 states, in part, as follows: 

William A. Richardson, of Illinois, enlisted as captain in the Mexican 
War and promoted to the rank of major. He was a Member of the 
following Congresses: Thirtieth, Thirty-first, Thirty-second, Thirty- 
third, and Thirty-fourth. 

On page 684 states, in part, as follows: 

_Gilman Marston, of New Hampshire, served with distinction in the 
Union Army as colonel and brigadier general of Volunteers. He was 
a Member of the following Congresses: Thirty-sixth, Thirty-scventh, 
and Thirty-ninth. 

Members of the Military Committee in the Senate for the 
Thirty-ninth Congress, first session, who served in the war: 

On page 889 states, in part, as follows: 

_ Henry Wilson, Massachusetts, in 1861 raised and commanded for a 
time the Twenty-second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers. His term 
of service in the Senate from 1855 to 18738. 

On page 643 states, in part, as follows: 

Ilenry S. Lane, of Indiana, served in the Mexican War as lieutenant 
colonel of volunteers. His term of service in the Senate from 1861 


to 1867. 

List of members of the House Military Committee for the 
Thirty-ninth Congress, first session, who served in the war: 

On page 785, Biographical Congressional Directory, 1774-1908, 
States, in part, as follows: 

Robert C. Schenck, Ohio, entered the Union Army in 1861 as brigadier 
general; promoted to major general. He was a Member of the follow- 
ing Congresses: Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth, Thirtieth, Thirty-first, 
Thirty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, Fortieth, and Forty-first. 

On page 497 states, in part, as follows: 

Henry C. Deming, Connecticut, entered the Union Army in 1861 as 
colonel of the Twelfth Connecticut Volunteers. He was a Member of 
the following Congresses: Thirty-eighth and Thirty-ninth. 

On page 884 states, in part, as follows: 


Gilman Marstron, of New Hampshire, served with distinction in the 
Union Army as colonel and brigadier general of volunteers. He was a 
Member of the following Congresses: Thirty-sixth, Thirty-seventh, and 
Thirty-ninth. 

On page 634 states, in part, as follows: 

John H. Ketcham, New York, entered the Union Army as colonel of 
the One hundred and fiftieth New York Volunteers in October, 1862, 
and appointed brigadier general by brevet, afterwards brigadier general, 
serving until he resigned, in March, 1865, and appointed major general 
by brevet. He was a Member of the following Congresses: Thirty-ninth, 
Fortieth, Forty-first, Forty-second, Forty-fifth, Forty-sixth, Forty-sey- 
enth, Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth, Fiftieth, Fifty-first, Fifty-second, Fifty- 
fifth, Vifty-sixth, Fifty-seventh, and Fifty-eighth. . 

These gentlemen being soldiers themselves can not be ae- 
cused of being prejudiced against the “ Volunteer ” officers, and 
yet the records show that none of these gentlemen ever intro- 
duced “a Volunteer officers’ retirement bill,” and none of these 
gentlemen ever made a speech in favor of such a bill. 

In addition the following list gives names of the Members of 
the House and Senate for the Thirty-seventh and Thirty-ninth 
Congresses, Who saw service in the Civil War. 

MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 
WHO TOOK PART IN THE CIVIL WAR. 

On page 684, Biographical Congressional Directory, 1774-1908, 
states, in part, as follows: 

Gilman Marstron, of New Hampshire, served with distinction in 
the Union Army as colonel and brigadier general of Volunteers. He 
was 2 member of the following Congresses: Thirty-sixth, Thirty-seventh 
and Thirty-ninth r 


On page 375 states, in part, as follows: 
MAS 3ACHUSETTS. 


Nathaniel P. Banks in 1861 entered the Union Army as major gen- 
eral of Volunteers, and served throughout the war. He was a Member 
of the following Congresses: Thirty-third, Thirty-fourth, Thirty-ffth, 
Thirty-ninth, Fertieth, Yorty-first, Forty-second, Forty-fourth, and 
Vifty-first. 

On page 497 states, in part, as follows: 

CONNECTICUT. 

llenry C, Deming entered the Union Army in 1861 as colonel of the 
Twelfth Connecticut Volunteers. He was a Member of the following 
Congresses: Thirty-elghth and Thirty-ninth., 

On page 835 states, in part, as follows: 

NEW YORE. 

Nelson Taylor, captain in the First New York Volunteers in the Mexl- 
can War, 1846-1548. He was a Member of the following Congress: 
Thirty-ninth. Also seryed in the Union Army, and attained the rank 








of brigadicr general, 
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On page 634 states, in part, as follows: 


John H. Ketcham entered the Union Army as colonel of the One 
hundred and fiftieth New York Volunteers in October, 1862, and 
appointed brigadier general by brevet, afterwards brigadier general, 
serving until he resigned in March, 1865, and appointed major ee 
by brevet. He was a Member of the following Congresses: Thirty- 
ninth, Fortieth, wort Om. Forty-second, Forty-fifth, Forty-sixth, Forty- 
seventh, Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth, Fiftieth, Fifty-first, Fifty-second, 
Fifty-fifth, Fifty-sixth, Fifty-seventh, Fifty-eighth. 

On page 392 states, in part, as follows: 

CALIFORNIA, 

John Bidwell served in the War with Mexico, attaining the rank of 
major. He was a Member of the following Congress: Thirty-ninth, 

On page 457 states, in part, as follows: 

KANSAS. 


Sidney Clarke, captain and assistant provost marshal general in the 
War for the Suppression of the Rebellion. He was a Member of the 
following Congresses: Thirty-ninth, Fortieth, and Forty-first. 


On page 645 states, in part, as follows: 


WEST VIRGINIA, 

George R. Latham served in the Union Army as captain of Volun- 
teers. He was a Member of the following Congress: Thirty-nintb. 

On page 874 states, in part, as follows: 
Kellian V. Whaley served in the Union Army. 
the following Congresses: Thirty-seventh (from 

eighth, Thirty-ninth (from West Virginia). 

On page 450 states, in part, as follows: 

NEW MEXICO, 

J. Francesco Chaves, major of the First New Mexico Infantry in the 
Union Army; promoted to the rank of Heutenant colonel. He was a 
— of the following Congresses: Thirty-ninth, Fortieth, and Forty- 

A Volunteer officer, Gen. James A. Garfield, was, I understand, 
chairman of the House Military Affairs Committee for the 
Fortieth Congress; another Volunteer officer was chairman of 
the same committee for the Forty-first Congress; Brig. Gen. 
John Coburn was chairman in the Forty-second and Forty- 
third Congresses; Gen. Henry B. Banning, a Volunteer officer, 
was chairman of the committee in the Forty-fourth and Forty- 
fifth Congresses. 

The chairman of the committee in the Forty-sixth Congress 
was not a Volunteer officer, but there were some distinguished 
Volunteer officers on the committee—Gen. Edward 8. Bragg and 
Gen. Anson G. McCook. 

These same gentlemen were members of the committee in 
the Forty-seventh Congress. 

Another distinguished general, Gen. William S. Rosecrans, 
was chairman of this committee in the Forty-eighth Congress. 

Gen. Bragg was chairman of the committee in the Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

None of these gentlemen introduced a bill for the retirement 
of Volunteer officers, and I find no record of any of them ad- 
vocating such a bill. 

NONE OF THESE VOLUNTEER OFFICERS INTRODUCED A “RETIREMENT BILL,” 

I can not find a record where any of the above gentlemen 
ever introduced a bill to provide for “ retirement for Volunteer 
officers,” nor can I find where any one of these gentlemen ever 
made a speech in favor of such a bill. 

FIRST BILL ONLY TOOK CARE OF DISABLED OFFICERS. 

I find no bill to provide “retirement for Volunteer offi- 
cers” was introduced until February 23, 1903, and even then it 
was not introduced by anyone who saw service in the Civil 
War. Even then it only provided for officers who “lost an 
eye, a leg, a foot, an arm, or a hand,” or “in the discharge of 
his duty was so disabled as to make his disability” commen- 
surate with the above. 

BILL WAS INTRODUCED “ BY REQUEST.” 

Even then the introducer of the bill stated that he did it, 
and so marked on the bill, “ by request.” 

VERY MODEST BILL FOR THE RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN OFFICERS OF TID 
WAR OF THE REBELLION. 
This very modest bill reads as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any person who served as an officer of 
Volunteers in the Army or Navy of the United States during the War 
of the Rebellion and who, in the line of his duty during his service as 
such officer of Volunteers, lost an eye, a leg, a foot, an arm, or a 
hand, or in the discharge of his duty was so disabled as to make his 
disability commensurate with that of the loss of a leg, a foot, an arm 
or a hand shall, upon application to the Secretary of War, be place 
on the retired list of the Army with the rank which he held at the 
time when be incurred the disability, in the same manner as provided 
for the retirement of officers of the Regular Army. 


This very modest bill was not reported out of the committee. 
In January, 1904, there was introduced a bill in the Senate 
for recognition of noncommissioned officers and enlisted men 
of the United States Volunteers as commissioned officers in 
certain State military organizations, but it provided “that no 
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person should receive any pay, pension, or bounty by reason of 

the passage of this act.” 

The bill reads as follows: 

Tor the recognition of the military service of noncommissioned officers 
and enlisted men of the United States Volunteers as commissioned 
officers in certain State military organizations. 

Be it enacted, etc., That all noncommissioned officers and enlisted 
men honorably discharged from the service of the United States who 
were actually engaged in the Civil War not less than three months and 
thereafter commissioned captain or lieutenant in any State military 
organization the muster-out rolls of which are on file in the War De- 
partment at Washington, D. C., and who rendered actual military 
service as such officers not less than 30 days under the general com- 
mand of officers of the United States in connection with the regularly 
organized military forces of the United States, under any call by the 
President or any call by a governor of any of the United States during 
the Civil War, whose services were accepted by the President or Secre- 
tary of War, shall be held and considered to have been in the military 
service of the United States as commissioned officers during the period 
they were in actual service, and he is hereby authorized and directed to 
place such officers upon the United States register of Volunteers and 
issue certificates of discharge, upen the application and satisfactory 
proof of identity, to all such honorably discharged officers, giving the 
recorded service by them rendered: Provided, That no person shall 
receive any pay, pension, bounty, or other allowances by reason of the 
passage of this. act. 


Next bill only took care of “major generals and brigadier 
perals.” 


WHAT IS THE LINE OF DEMARCATION? 


Tn a hearing on this bill on December 13, 1906, when a mem- 
ber of the committee asked Gen. 8S. L. Glasgow the question, 
“What is that line of demarcation 

Gen. GuLascow. The included in 
brigadier general. 

The CHAIRMAN, Major generals and brevet brigadier generals usually 
ank a colonel. These are cared for now. Why not include lieutenant 
colonels, majors, captains, and first and second lieutenants? 

Gen. GLASGOW. The honorable chairman of this committee addressed 
ne a letter as to this inquiry, and as your time is all taken up I wish 


5” 


grade this bill is that of brevet 


to bring a few facts briefly to your attention, and I will ask your 
courtesy to read one paragraph in the letter addressed to Mr. Hull 
referring to this particular question. The whole letter treats of the 


ubject, but I will read this one paragraph because it sums up the 
matter. This is a letter from me to Mr. Hull, of date of February 16, 
1906, in answer to a request made by him to know why the bill appar- 
ently discriminated against the junior grades of Volunteer officers. 
‘he paragraph is as follows: 

GEN. GLASGOW SAYS IT 1S “ ONE OF EXPEDIENCY.” 

There is and should be no objection among comrades to the prin- 
ciple of this bill. All grades are entitled to recognition. The ques- 
tion is one merely of expediency, If Congress at this time will pass a 
bill ineluding all grades no one would give the same more hearty ap- 
proval than the beneficiaries of this bill. If, however, such a bill 
would not be entertained at this time there can be no valid objection 
to the enactment of this bill, within the limits defined, for the reason 
that most of the beneficiaries of this bill are more than 70 years of 
age, the average age being 74. Those who have hot attained the age 


ot 70 years would not receive the benefits of the bill until they shall 
arrive at that age. Toe officers of junior grades are as an average 
from 7 to 10 years younger than the average age of the beneficiaries 


of the bill in question. The beneficiaries of the bill in question who 
have passed the age of 70 years should have the benefit of the bill 
without delay; and, further, the enactment of this bill would establish 
i precedent that would render easy future legislation for the benefit 
of all grades at or prior to the time that the beneficiaries would arrive 
ot the allotted age. There is no question as to the equitable prin- 
ciple that all officers should be included tn the retired list. The 
1eans to arrive at that end in the most speedy manner possible are 
w to be considered. If it should be impossible to enact a bill at this 
ne including all grades, and the proposed bill should be defeated for 
he reason that it does not include all grades, no one will receive any 
benefit, no legislation in that respect accomplished, and the result will 
be no recognition by Congress of the service given. 

This is the position that the proposed beneficiaries of this bill take 
n regard to that. The whole matter rests with Congress. This bill 
1 no way exhausts the subject but leaves open 

cognition of junior grades; but the beneficiaries 
from 70 to 90, respectfully ask recognition now. 


AND LIEUTENANTS FORGOTTEN (7). 


The next time this bill bobs up (Dec. 18, 1905) to provide for 
“a Volunteer retired list,” as a careful reading of the bill will 
show, it only provides for “each surviving major general and 
brigadier general of Volunteers” and “each surviving colonel 
of the Volunteer regiment.” ‘The full bill reads as follows: 


. 


vs create in the War Department a special roll to be known as the 

Volunteer retired list, to authorize placing thereon with pay certain 

surviving officers of the United States Volunteer Army of the Civil 

War, and for other purposes, 

Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be, and is hereby, created in the 
War Department a special roll to be known as the Volunteer retired 
list for certain surviving officers of the United States Volunteer Army 
of the Civil War. 

Sec. 2. That upon written application to the Secretary of War, and 
subject to the conditions and requirements hereinafter contained, there 
shall be entered on said list the name of each surviving major general 
and brigadier general of Volunteers In said Army, and each surviving 
colonel of a Volunteer regiment therein who was at any time ap- 


whose ages are 


COLONELS, CAPTAINS, 


pointed and commissioned by the President, by and with the advice and | 


consent of the Senate, as brigadier general of Volunteers by brevet on 
“ccount of services rendered in said Army. Such entry on said Volun- 
teer retired list shall be subject to the following conditions and re- 
quirements, namely: Each person so entered shall bave served as an 
officer or an enlisted man not less than twe and one-half years in 
said Volunteer Army between April 15, 1861, and July 15, 1865, at 


the question of the | 
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least one year of which service shall have been in the field with troops 
he shall have been honorably discharged from said service and sha 
have reached the age of 70 years; he shall not belong to the Regular 
Army and shall not have been retired; said application te be accom- 
panied with proof of the identity of the applicant, and both the appli- 
cation and proof to be under oath. 


MAJOR GENERALS WILLING TO TAKE IN THE OTHERS. 


Evidently the major generals, brigadier generals, and celonels 
believed that they could not get through their legislation unless 
they took in the captains, first lieutenants, and second lieu- 
tenants. We find the next bill broad enough to take in all 
commissioned officers. 


BILL BECOMES BROADER STILL, 


This bill was introduced on December 9, 
follows: 


To create in the War Department a 
retired list, to authorize placing thereon with retired pay 
viving officers of the United States Volunteer Army of t 
War, and for other purposes. ; 

Be it enacted, etc., That upon written application to the Secretary 
of War, and subject to the conditions and requirements | 
contained, the name of each surviving officer of Volunteers in 
1 ted States Volunteer Army of the Civil War s! 
roll to be known as the Volunteer retired list. Each person so entered 
shall have served with credit as an officer or an enlisted man net less 
than one year in the field with t. oops in said Volunteer Army between 
April 15, 1861, and July 15, 1865: he shall have been honorably dis- 
charged from said service: he shall net have been retired: said ap- 
plication to be accompanied with proof of the identity of the applicant 


1907, and reads as 


Volunteer 


eertain sur- 


Civil 


roll to be known as the 


lereinafter 
the 
all be entered on a 


and both the application and proof to be under oath: Provided, That an 
officer who resigned or was discharged from said service because of 
wounds received in battle, if otherwise qualified, shall be entitled to 
retirement without reference to the length of his service in said 


Volunteer Army. 
BILL A LITTLE BROADER STILL. 

On February 7, 1908, first session Sixtieth Congress, there 
was a bill introduced in the House the title of which reads as 
follows: 

A bill to create In the War Department a roll to be known as the 
Volunteer retired list, to authorize placing thereon. with retired pay, 
certain surviving officers and enlisted men of the United States Army, 
Navy, and marines of the Civil- War, and for other purposes. 

This bill was knewn as H. R. 16645, and was introduced by 
Mr. Bradley, of Kentucky. The bill reads as follows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That upen written application to the Secretary 
of War, and subject to the conditions and requirements hereinafter 
contained, the name of each surviving officer and enlisted man of Volun- 
teers In the United States Volunteer Army of the Civil War shall be 
entered on a roll to be known as the Volunteer retired list Fach 
person so entered shall have served with credit as an officer or an 


enlisted man not levs than 18 months in the field with troops in said 
Volunteer Army between April 15, 1861. and July 15, 1865: he shall 
have been honorably discharged from said service: he shall net belong 






to the Regular Army, and skall not have been retired, bunt shall be 
eligible if he served in the Regular Army with credit as an officer or 
enlisted man not less than 18 months in the field with troops in said 





Volunreer Army between April 15, 1861, and July 15, 1865, has been 
honorably discharged from said service and has not been retired; said 
application te be accompanied with proof of the identity of the appli- 
eant, and both application and proof to be under oath: Provided, That 
an officer or enlisted man who resigned or was discharred from id 
service becanse of wounds received in battle, if otherwise dd, 
shall be entitled to retirement without reference to the length of his 
service in said Volunteer Army. 
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THIS BILL TOO BROAD FOR PROPONENTS OF LEGISLATION. 


THIS 

As this bill provided for retirement of enlisted men as well as 
Volunteer officers, it does not seem to have been very well re- 
ceived by the * Volunteer officers.” 

In his report on a similar bill The Adjutant General, under 
date of January 27, 1907, states as follows: 

That there were approximately 125,000 commissioned officers in . 
ice in the Volunteer Army during the Civil War— 

And that— 





it does not seem unreasonable to assume that ahont 25 p f the 
Votunteer commissioned officers of the Army, or about 5 ll be 
eurviving June SO, 1908S. That of these 18,750 would hi: ad 18 


months, and therefore be eligible under the terms of H. R. 62SS as 
amended; and that the cost of the bill, less the pensions, will exceed 
$13,000,090 

Gen. Raum, in a letter written to the chairman of the Military 
Committee, on April 9, 1908, stated that he thought there were 
only 8,000 officers instead of 31,250, as stated by The Adjutant 


| General. 


GEN. HULL ALSO A VOLUNTEER OFTICER. 


The chairman of the Military Committee at that time was Hon. 
J. A. T. Hull, and while he was a Volunteer officer I 
able to find no record where he ever introduced or advocated any 
Volunteer officers’ retirement bill. 

From the Biographical Congressional Directory, 1774-1903, 
I find the following: 

That Chairman J. A. T. Huw enlisted in the Twenty-third Iowa In- 
fantry, July, 1862; frst TWevtenant and captain; wounded in the charge 
on entrenchments at Black River May 17, 1863; resigned on account of 
wounds October, 1863; was also Member of the Fifty-second to Filly- 
eighth Congresses, inclusive. 
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YRESENT BILL BROAD ENOUGH FOR ALT EXCEPT PRIVATES AND NONCOM- 
MISSIONED OFFICERS, 


A bill introduced in the Fifty-first Congress, second session, is 
broad enough to take care of “each surviving officer of the 
Volunteers who served as an officer in the Army, Navy, or Ma- 
rine Corps of the United States in the Civil War.” 

At that time the Committee on Military Affairs reported, in 
part, as follows: 

The number of surviving officers January 1, 1910, being officially esti- 
mated as 21,995, and the cost of said bill for the first year as $14,- 


H40,056 
The estimate of surviving officers for the year 1918 is 9,196, 
sud the cost $6,266,307. 
OVER 11,000 OFFICERS OF THk ARMY ALONE, 


Ii: a letter to me, under date of April 19, 1917, The Adjutant 
Cieneral wrote as follows: 
llon. W. FRANK. JAMES, 
liouse of Representatives: 


According to the estimate of the War Department, the probable 
number of surviving volunteer officers for the year 1917 who served in 
the Army within the period of the Civil War is 11,8382. 

This office has no data upon which to base any estimate of the prob- 
able number of Volunteer officers, Navy and Marine, that served within 
the period of the Civil War, who are now living, but it is probable that 
if information concerning these officers can be obtained in any place, it 
is obtainable only from the Navy Department, 

li. P. McCain, 


The Adjutant General. 
THEY FORGET TO QUOTE ALL OF SECTION 5. 


The proponents of this piece of legislation claim that section 5 
of the act of May 25, 1861, approved July 22, 1861, is a “ sacred 
promise to place them on the retired list the same as Regular 
officers,” because they claim the section reads as follows: 

Sec. 5. And be it further cnacted, That the officers, noncommisioned 
officers, and privates, organized as above set forth, shall in all respects 
he placed on the footing, as to pay and allowances, of similar corps of 
the Regular Army. 


WORDING OF SIMILAR SECTION IN 1898, 


As I have stated previously, they neglected—intentionally, I 
presume—to print the entire section. 

General Orders, No. 30, Washington, April 30, 1898, reads in 
part, as follows: 

Sec. 12. That all officers and enlisted men of the Volunteer Army, 
and of the militia of the States when in the service of the United States, 
shall be in aul respects on the same footing as to pay, allowances, and 
pensions as that of officers and enlisted men of corresponding grades in 
the Regular Army. 

I do not believe that you can find any man who saw service in 
ihe Volunteer force in 1898 to claim that that means that Volun- 
teer officers or enlisted men who were mustered out of the Army 
in 1898S and went back to civil life are entitled to the same retire- 
ment allowances as men who stayed in the service. 

WORDING OF SECTION ORDERING MEN TO MEXICAN BORDER IN 1916, 


Part of section 111 of Bulletin No. 16, Washington, June 21, 
1916, reads as follows: 

Officers and enlisted men in the service of the United States under 
the terms of this section shall have the same pay and allowance as 
officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army of the same grades and 
the same prior service, 

I do not believe that any man in Congress to-day who voted 
for this bill in 1916 will state that he intended that officers who 
left the service of the United States and went back to civil life 
were to receive the same “ retirement pay’ as men who stayed 
in the service. 


WORDING OF “ SELECTIVE-DRAFT BILL,”’ 


Hf. R. 8545, introduced on April 19, 1917—known as the selec- 
tive-draft bill—by Mr. Dent, chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee, entitled “A bill to authorize the President to increase 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” 
reads, in part, as follows: 

Sec. 9, That all officers and enlisted men of the forces herein pro- 
vided for, other than the Regular Army, shall be in all respects on the 
same footing as to pay, allowances, and pensions as officers and enlisted 
men of corresponding grades and length of service in the Regular Army. 

[ do not believe that any man in Congress to-day who voted 
for this bill in 1917 will state that he intended that officers who 
left the service of the United States and went back to civil life 
were to receive the same “ retirement pay” as men who stayed 
{n the service, 

WORDING OF SIMILAR SECTION IN 1812, 

Act approved July 6, 1812: 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the President be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to form the corps of Volunteers into battalions, 
squadrons, brigades, and divisions, and to appoint thereto, by and with 
the consent of the Senate, general, field, and staff officers, conformably 
with the Military Establishments of the United States, and.who shall 


be entitled to the pay and emoluments of a similar grade in the Army 
of the United States, 
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WORDING OF SIMILAR SECTION FOR MEXICAN WAR, 

Act approved May 13, 1846: 

Sec, 9. And be it further cnacted, That whenever the militia or 
volunteers are called and received into the service of the United States 
under the provisions of this act, they shall have the same organizations 
of the Army of the United States, and shall have the same pay and 
allowances, 

CONGRESSMAN GARDNER, A VOLUNTEER OFFICER, IN SPEECH ON PENSION 
FOR GEN, SICKLES. 

_In discussing a bill for the benefit of Maj. Gen. Daniel BE. Sickles, 

Gen. Washington Gardner, at that time Congressman from Michigan, 


said, in part, on page 4728, CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, July 15, 1910, as 
follows: 

* The soldier who carried his musket, who drew his $13 a month, and 
on the battle line left an arm or a leg as the result of his heroit con- 
duct endures quite as much pain as the major general back yonder 
on his horse who, by a chance shot, suffered in like way the mutilation 
of the body. Again, sitting Just beyond the corner of the Speaker's 
desk, there is a man whose brother commanded a brigade in Sickles’s 
corps at the Peach Orchard. Four times was Gen. Byron R. Pierce 
wounded upon the battle ficld. Sent by Grant to lead his men in a 
desperate charge, he was brought back 30 minutes later badly wounded, 
when Grant, by authority previously conferred by Abraham Lincoln, 
conferred upon the gallant officer the star of a brigadier general. That 
man has suffered all these years from his several wounds, and to-day 
gets $30 a month pension. I know him personally and well. It is not 
right, it is not just, that Gen. Sickles should receive $687.50 per month, 
as this bill would give him, and his equally hervic subordinate general 
receive but $30." 

PATRIOTISM OUGHT TO BE ABOVE THE SUSPICION OF FILTHY LUCRE. 


A little further on, on the same page, he says, In part, as follows: 

“We have to pay something, gentlemen, for being soldiers; we have 
to pay something for being shot; we have to pay something for human 
suffering; it is the price of patriotism in war, and his wounds is 
the glory of the veteran soldier in peace; but our country, whether 
in war or peace, will make a mistake ft it ever puts a commercial value 
upon patriotism. Like Cesar’s wife, patriotism ought to be above 
the suspicion of filthy lucre.”’ [Loud applause. ] 

As I said at the beginning, the evidence will show that there 
never was a “sacred promise” of either President Lincoln or 
Congress. 

There is no truth in any of the contentions of the author of 
this self-appointed committee to further the interests of the 
legislation, and the bill ought not to pass. [Applause.] 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, how much does the gentleman yield 
back? ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. SIMS. 
sin used now? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 77 minutes remaining. 

Mr, ESCH. I desire to yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, in speaking earlier this after- 
noon I said one of my objections to this bill was the fact it did 
not confine the President to any special area in the United States, 
and that it was not absolutely necessary that these plants must 
be in connection with or near to a plant that was manufactur- 
ing war material. The chairman said it was limited to a re- 
stricted area, so to speak, and they must be in connection with 
plants or localities manufacturing war material. I want to call 
the attention of the committee to section 2 of the bill: . 


Two minutes. 
How much time has the gentleman from Wiscon- 


That the President is hereby authorized and empowered within the 
limits of appropriations herein or hereafter made— 

To construct at any place or places within the boundaries 
of the United States such power plant or power plants as he 
may deem necessary, 

Now, to me, as I understand the language, there is nothing 
there that restricts him with regard to manufacture of war 
material or to localities where war material is manufactured. 
We have the statement of the chairman of the committee that 
those restrictions are understood, but when this is once passed 
by House and Senate and becomes the real law of the Innd 
any statement made by the Chair at this time would have 
nothing to do with the question. In my judgment, this section 2, 
paragraph 1, gives the President of the United States the power 
to construct anywhere within the boundaries of the United 
States as he may see fit. Now, in paragraph 2 of section 2 it 
gives him power, for the purpose of increasing the capacity or 
the productivity of any private power plant within the bound- 
aries of the United States, to commandeer. Now, I would like to 
have the chairman of the committee tell me where the language 
is in the bill that absolutely restricts him in the location of 
these plants or 1n commandeering them. 

Mr. SIMS. There is nothing in the bill restricting it geo- 
graphically. 


Mr. SNELL. That is the reason I brought it up. I feel that 


there should be something of the kind written in the bill. 
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Mr. SIMS. It should not be geographical. 

Mr. SNELL. I do not mean necessarily geographical, but to 
do this work and spend this money it must be somewhere 
where they need the power for increasing the production of 
war materials. 

Mr, SIMS. Certainly. That is the object and purpose of it. 

Mr. SNELL. But it does not say so in the bill. He can 
do it anywhere in the United States. He can take over a power 
plant whether it is connected with one of these war-material 
plants or not. 

Mr. SIMS. I take it that he would not do it where it was not 
needed, ; 

Mr. SNELL. It should be written into the law as to just 
what we intend to have done, 

Mr. SIMS. I thought the gentleman was going to offer an 
siuendment when we get to that stage. I do not know what it 
inay be, but if it seems to be a necessary and proper amend- 
inent I will not oppose it. 

Mr. SNELL. I intend to, as there is nothing in the bill that 
restricts along the line I suggested. 

Mr. SIMS. I could not imagine or conceive of the possibility 
of the present President or any other President ever making 
under this bill the kind of development the gentleman seems 
to contemplate. 

Mr. SNELL. What I asked was if there was anything in the 
bill, and I understood you to state it was restricted in the bill. 
In taking up the question of time, you say it was limited as to 
time. I maintain that section 8, which says— 

That the President may retain any property and operate any plants, 
transmission lines, structures, facilities, or appliances constructed or 
acquired under the provisions of this act for such time as he may deem 


necessary or advisable for the purpose of selling or otherwise disposing 
thereof— 











is nbsolutely opposed to the provisions in the other part of the 
bill, which say that it must be done within five years. 

Mr. SIMS. Does not the gentleman know that as a matter of 
bargaining and trying to get the best you can in selling or other- 
wise disposing of it perhaps he may be aided and assisted in 
building units of existing power plants? Now, the only prob- 
able purchaser, when the Government must dispose of it in five 
years, may sit there and not make any terms at all and reach 
2 time when the President would have no power to deal at all. 

Mr. SNELL. Do you not think that five years would be a rea- 
sonable time in which to make disposition of it? 

Mr. SIMS. Ido. I do not think what you have in mind will 
take place. 

Mr. SNELL. Why do you say five years in one place and in 
another place make the time unlimited? 

Mr. SIMS. It gives five years for the purpose of disposing 
of it—selling or otherwise disposing of the plant. Now, that is 
the purpose of it. The time as given must be lived up to in good 
faith. But suppose, now, the—— 

Mr. SNELL. 


he wants? 
Mr. SIMS. 
disposing of it. 
Mr. SNELL. 


We do not say that. It is only for the purpose of 
Disposing of it is all there is, anyway. 

Mr. SIMS. After the war is over. 

Mr. SNELL. That is all there is to it—the question of dis- 
posing of these plants. In one place you say it must terminate 
in five years, and in section 8 you say that he can take any 
length of time he thinks is necessary, 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, neo. 

Mr. SNELL. Is not that the actual language of your bill? 

Mr. SIMS. They could not operate it beyond that period. 
And how could it hurt? It would not be in competition with 
anybody, 

Mr. SNELL. I can not understand what you mean, and I 
would hke to have you explain why you say in one place he 
can have five years, and that that is the time, and then in the 
next section you say he can have all the time that is necessary. 

Mr. SIMS. I will not confess that the bill needs an amend- 
ment; but when the amendment time comes the gentleman can 
offer one. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman certainly can not say that he 
has explained what those two sections mean and has answered 
my questions. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin if I shall yield some time now? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Dewatt], a member of the committee. 
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Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am very sorry that the membership of this committee 
is not more largely represented at this time, not that I would 
desire them to hear the sound of my voice, nor even because I 
believe that my opinions would carry any weight on this subject. 
But the importance of this bill is so great, and the questions in- 
volved in it are so momentous, that I truly believe there should 
be a larger attendance of this committee in order that it might 
be informed of the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think the gentleman's position is very 
pertinent, and I would be very glad if there should be more 
Members present. There are 13 gentlemen present now, but one 
of them is a former Member. If the gentleman thinks that 
makes a large audience I will not make the point. 

Mr. DEWALT. I believe I can talk a great deal better when 
[ have only one as an audience, but the importance of the bill 
is of such a character that I truly think we are not performing 
our entire duty by absenting ourselves on an occasion of this 
kind. 

Mr. SLOAN. 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. SLOAN. I notice that the gentleman said he could speak 
much better where only one was present. I know he is young 
and unattached, and while he may have enjoyed talking to one 
he has not done so effectively up to this time. 

Mr. DEWALT. No; but I am still seeking for that audience of 
one. 

Now, the general scope of this bill is quite definite, although it 
is large. The general scope and purpose of it is to increase the 
electrical and mechanical power in the country. 

In order that scope and purpose may be accomplished, certain 
things are provided for in the bill, and in order that those pro- 
visions may be strictly defined, certain terms are employed in 
the bill which are clearly and exclusively defined as to their 
meaning. In order, then, that one may get a comprehensive 
view of what the bill realty means, the committee should be in- 
formed as to what the terms of the bill actually mean by their 
definition, 

Now, a power plant, according to the terms of the bill, isa 
place where any power, either electrical or mechanical, may be 
generated. Then when we speak of the word “ operator ” in the 
bill we not only include the actual operator of the plant, but we 
speak of the owner or the lessee or the manager of the plant, be- 
cause all those terms are included under the general term 
* operator.” 

Then there is a very potential term used in the bill, and that 
is the word “ acquire,” because the President under the terms of 
this bill is given the right to acquire property, private property, 
public-utility property, private property of the nature of plants 
used for the generation of eiectric power; the power to acquire 
land, if you please, in order that he may use it in the establish- 
ment of these various plants. And therefore it is clearly neces- 
sary for the understanding of this bill that the meaning of the 
word “ acquire ” should be ascertained, and this word * acquire ” 
means that the President has the right to take by condemnation: 
that he has the right to take by purchase; that he has the right 
to obtain by lease; and that he has the right to take the absolute 
title of the property which he deems necessary to the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of this bill. 

So that, whilst this bill is under consideration, it seems to me 
that it is worthy of the serious thought of the membership of 
the committee as to whether or not some of the suggestions that 
have come to the minds of others might not at least be enforced 
by proper amendments. 

Now, the term “ within the United States,” which was just 
referred to a few moments ago by one of the gentlemen who were 
criticizing the provisions of the bill, means any territory within 
the United States, under the jurisdiction of the United States, 
so that the bill is all-embracing so far as geographical terms 
are considered. 

And then the limit of time is also to be considered, and that 
was just referred to a few moments ago. The limit of time 
here, as to the general purposes of the bill, is six months after 
the proclamation of peace and the affirmation thereof is ob- 
tained, to wit, six months after the legal termination of the 
war; and then the other limitation of time is after five years to 


Will the gentleman yield? 


' do certain things, to wit, the disposing of certain articles which 


are taken either by condemnation or lease; not so far, however 


, 


| as disposing of plants which are solely and strictly erected by 


the Gowernment itself. There the limitation is extended. In 
fact, there is no limitation except the one general limitation 
that the President shall have time for disposing of them, either 
by sale or otherwise, as the best interests of the Government 
may be determined, 
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Now, after laying out these ideas in regard to the bill, and 
the scope of the bill and the purpose of the bill, the next question 
logically will be, How is this to be accomplished? In other 
words, when you have an ailment, when you recognize the ill, 
then the logical thing to next determine is what is the remedy. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 
question right there? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have read the testimony before the com- 
mittee as diligently as I could, and I want to ask the gentleman 
whether there was any testimony produced before the commit- 
tee indicating whether this bill was to be administered by a 
power administrator or by a corporation or how? Did the ad- 
ministration anticipate it in any way? 

Mr. DEWALT. The power is all lodged in the President of 
the United States and such agents and employees as he himself 
may determine, and that would constitute the administrative 
function of the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON, So that the question of the agency to ad- 
minister this bill is entirely open and entirely within the dis- 
cretion of the President? 

Mr. DEWALT. So I would say, sir, from the tenor of the 
bill. 

Now, as I was about to say, before being properly interrupted 
by my friend from Minnesota, how are these purposes to be 
accomplished? According to the provisions of this bill the first 
thing that the President is given the power to do is to construct 
plants. In other words, the appropriation of $175,000,000, which 
this bill carries, would give him money enough, initially, to con- 
struct a plant. He might buy the lands upon which the plant is 
to be constructed. He can buy all the necessary appliances, 
machinery, and so forth, to construct this plant. The next thing 
he can do, according to the provisions of this bill, is that he 
may install in private plants such machinery and appliances 
as are necessary for the purposes of creating and generating 
this electrical power. 

Mr. ESCH rose. 

Mr. ANDERSON. 
question right there? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will yield first to my colleague on the com- 
mittee [Mr. Escu]. 

Mr. ESCH. In reference to who would control, even if a 
corporation is created under the act and provided by the act, it 
is likely that the party designated by the President to manage 
nil the other powers would also be designated as the one to man- 
age the corporation. 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. While the power is given undér 
the bill to create a corporation, and while the power is given 
in the bill te buy the stock of an existing corporation, engaged 
within the contemplation of this bill, the bill also provides 
specifically that the Government must be the majority owner of 
such stock, so that always the control of the enterprise would be 
in the hands and in the power of the Government. 

Now, not only is this power given to install in private plants 
the necessary muniments for the construction and generation 
of this power, but 

Mr. ANDERSON. Right there I would like to ask the gen- 
tleran whether he construes that section of the bill to which 
he has just referred to warrant the Government in installing 
these appliances and equipment without the consent of the 
owner? 

Mr. DEWALT. Oh, yes; there is no doubt about that. There 
is no doubt about that, because that follows as naturally as the 
flow of water downstream. When you give the President of the 
United States ample power to commandeer, the power to take, 
to acquire the title, of course, once having that, he has the power 
to install and improve as much as he pleases without the con- 
sent of the owner. But always there is the right of com- 
pensation. 

Mr. LONGWORTHL. 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I observe that there is a limitation 
placed on that power for five years. 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And then in section 8 there is no limi- 
tation whatever when the President has acquired the same 
property. Does the geitleman distinguish between those? 

Mr. DEWALT. I do. The distinction in my mind is this, 
and I am frank to say that it is one that gave me considerable 
trouble in the committee. I am very honest in saying that I 
believe that section 8 was opening the door pretty wide, or, at 
least, setting it upon its hinges for opening, for public or gov- 
ernmental ownership of these utilities. I could not quite con- 
sistently make up my mind why in one place five years’ limita- 
But 


Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 





Will the gentleman yield? 


tion was placed upon it and no limitation in the other, 


now it is clear that the five years’ limitation applies to that 
matter in regard to private plants and installations and of the 
things in private plants and the taking over the establishment 
or the sale and the leasing of such plants which are in part 
controlled by the Government, But if the gentleman from Ohio 
will notice, section 8 has a different purpose—that the Presi- 
dent “may retain any property and operate any plant, trans- 
mission lines, structures, facilities, or appliances, constructions 
carried on under the provisions of this act, for such time 
as he may deem necessary or advisable for the purpose of sell- 
ing or otherwise disposing thereof.” 

Now, what plants or transmission lines are these? They are 
those that he has constructed or acquired under the provisions 
of this act, not those in which the title or the operation thereof 
remains in the original owners or operators, not those in which 
he has advanced money and taken security therefor by mort- 
gage or otherwise, but these which he has actually taken over, 
which become, ipso facto, by such taking over, the property of 
the Government itself. 

Section 8, therefore, without limitation applies only to that 
class of property, and I think properly so. In other words, the 
Government having become the actual owner of the structure, 
the actual owner of all property in the structures and appliances 
appurtenant thereto, must have time to dispose of the same, 
and the limitation in section 8 is expressed by the purpose of 
the section. 

What limitation is that? The limitation that he shall hold it 
for one purpose and one purpose only, and that purpose is sell- 
ing and disposing thereof. In other words, the limitation is 
not expressed in -definite terms of years and months, but in 
legal phraseology it is determined by the purpose incorporated 
in the section itself, to wit, such time as may be reasonable for 
the disposition of property, either by sale or otherwise. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think the gentleman’s explanation is 
entirely clear as far as the plant constructed by the Govern- 
ment itself is concerned, but when you include with that these 
appliances it seems to me that they are covered by section 5, and 
that there is a distinction. 

Mr. DEWALT. I admit in all fairness that the criticism on 
that portion of the bill is not only one which should have the 
serious thought of the committee, but one that agitated the 
minds of several members of the committee that have far larger 
experience than I have in these matters. I need not refer by 
name to the gentlemen on the committee, but there was that 
question always arising in the minds of several gentlemen 
whether there should not be in this very section a limitation in 
terms definitely fixed by tenure of years and months, 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. ESCH. I think there were a number of members of the 
committee that had that doubt, but I think there was no doubt 
on this proposition that if the Government used money to install 
electric equipment or construct dams, in that Instance the Gov- 
ernment ought not to be compelled to dispose of the property 
within five years, and perhaps no time; that the Government 
might primarily retain it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH., It is not contemplated under this bill to 
build dams at all. 

Mr. DEWALT. No; I am frank to say that the testimony of 
those interested in the prosecution of this work and the framing 
of the bill was to the effect that it would take too long to 
build dams. Nevertheless, as the gentleman from Wisconsin 
says, there are and will be occasions where the Government 
in the transaction of work will construct dams and spend money 
in this way. But the primary idea is that where the Covern- 
ment itself has, either by the act of condemnation or purchase, 
acquired the title, where it is engaged in official construction of 
work itself, Congress ought not to say to the President of the 
United States, ‘ You must sell that property within five years 
whether the bargain be good, bad, or indifferent.” 

Mr. SNOOK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. SNOOK. It has occurred to me sirce the bill was re- 
ported, in reference to paragraph 1, section 2, page 4, of the bill, 
the paragraph that the gentleman discussed, providing for the 
purchase of a power plant, that it carries no limitation, 

Mr. DEWALT. I will come to that in a moment. The third 
power given under the provisions of this bill in order that it 
may be operative is that the Government has the right to ad- 
vance money to the operators of these plants. And the operator 
of these plants includes not only the general manager thereof 
but includes the actual owner thereof, the lessee, or party who 
is actually running the concern. The Government, therefore, 
in order that this war may be prosecuted, and in order that 
this emergency may be met, has the right to make advances of 
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inoney to the owners or the operators of these plants, taking 
as security therefor a first lien upon all the property; and in 
the contract for the giving of such money the bill states and 
provides that such security must be obtained; and further, that 
if default is made in the prompt payment either of the interest 
or the principal, that the property immediately upon such failure 
reverts to the Government again and becomes the property of 
the Government either for the leasing or for occupancy or for 
use and without any rental to be paid to the original owner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. TI shall have to ask, by reason of these inter- 
ruptions, for more time, if I can do sv. 

Mr. SIMS. How much time would the gentleman like to 
have? 

Mr. DEWALT. 
cet very tired. 

Mr. SIMS. Does not the gentleman now have any idea how 
much time he might need? 

Mr. DEWALT. Fifteen minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman, a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. DEWALT. Now, further than that, the bill is very wide 
in another provision. It not only gives the President of the 
United States through his administrative function the right to 
build, to construct or install, to advance money, if you please, 
but it goes one step further, and that is this, that after such 
installation, after such construction, after perhaps advance- 
ment of money to the original proprietor or owner of the premises, 
and the taking over by the Government, the Government has the 
right to sell the power that is thus generated, and to sell the 
power where it is deemed it is best to be used for the emergency 
now existing or in the future to be occasioned. Therefore you 
see, gentlemen, the provisions of this bill are exceedingly wide. 
Not only does the bill provide that the Government, through the 
President of the United States, shall have the right to construct, 
that he shall have the right to install, that he shall have the 
right to improve, that he shall have the right to acquire, that he 
shall have the right to take over, but after he has done all or 
any of these things he shall have the further right to sell power 
that is generated. Now, further than that 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will. 

Mr. ANDERSON. He can go even further than that, and he 
can control the distribution of the power which is generated by 
somebody else. 

Mr. DEWALT. I am coming to that. If the gentleman will 
let me alone, possibly I will be able to answer all questions with- 
out the gentleman interposing them. The very next power that 
is given is the one the gentleman refers to, to require private 
power plants to transmit their power to other plants and to re- 
quire all of their power for the United States. That is the very 
thing the gentleman refers to. 

In other words, the provisions of this bill are so wide that 
the President of the United States can take all the power of 
one company and connect it with the power of another company, 
or he can say to Company A, “ You must transmit your power 
to plant B or locality C, and you must, if you please, at my dic- 
tation, because the emergency demands it, in my opinion, trans- 
mit that power and omit plant C and give it all to plant B.” 
And another power. He can merge, if you please, all or some 
of these companies, merge them by process of law, or he can 
merge them by taking them over and concentrating their 
powers. More than that. The bill goes further and says that 
after he has merged, or after he has taken over or after he 
acquires, which acquirement means taking over, by any of the 
processes I have indicated, he has the power to lease that very 
plant to you or to me, under certain provisions, and if we do 
not comply with those rental provisions or the contract speci- 
fied by the Government itself, the plant returns to the Govern- 
ment and the Government has the right to release, again 
acquire the property, and lease to you or to me. Now, further 
than that. There is one provision in this bill which caused 
possibly a good deal of comment in the committee, which ought 
to have serious consideration by this committee. The Presi- 
dent is given authority under this bill to modify, cancel, or 
annul any contract now existing at this time or in future con- 
templation by any of these power plants. The gentleman from 
Philadelphia may own a power plant. He has made a con- 
tract, if you please, with the transit company of Philadelphia to 
furnish 20,000 kilowatts of power in a specified time. That con- 
tract is running for a period, say, of five years at a certain 
rental. The power that is given the President of the United 
States under this bill would allow him to-morrow morning, if 
he saw fit, to annul, modify, or cancel that contract and say to the 
gentleman from Philadelphia, who owns the power plant, “ You 


Let me go on for a while and possibly I might 





must divert that power, not to the transit company of Philadel- 
phia but you must give it to Hog Island, the shipbuilding indus- 
try.” Therefore I repeat what I said but a moment ago that 
the provisions of this bill are of such momentous importance 
that I do trust that somebody who is better informed than I 
and better able to express the sentiments of the committee 
than I will plainly set forth to the membership of this com- 
mittee the serious proposition we have on hand. 

The railroad legislation was important; the taxing legislation 
was important; but the wide powers contained in this, the far- 
reaching effects, in my judgment, are even more important than 
those, because they were temporary in their nature, while these 
will lead to permanent ownership, if you please, if the criticism 
of the gentleman from Ohio is worth consideration. 

Mr. SNOOK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will. 

Mr. SNOOK. Referring to the power conferred by this bill 
to modify contracts, I suppose my colleague is referring to para- 
graph 14, page 10. 

Mr. DEWALT. No; it is on page 8. 

Mr. SNOOK. Paragraph 14, on page 10? 

Mr. DEWALT. I do not know the number. 
8, paragraph 0: 


No; it fs page 


In furtherance of any of the foregoing purposes, to modify, cancel, 
or suspend any existing or future contracts for the delivery of power to 
any person not engaged in the production of raw material— 

And so forth. 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DEWALT. I will. 

Mr. ESCH. This power to annul contracts is not new. 
contained in the national-defense act of April 3, 1916. 

Mr. DEWALT. We are not going into a new field; but while 
we are not going into a new field, notwithstanding let us be 
careful of the steps we are taking in the plowed field that is 
not new, because in effect this is virtually a new enterprise, 
to wit, the guing of the Government into the generating of eiec- 
tric power, mechanical power, and the control over it. 

Now, Whilst I am quite anxious to go on with the further 
provisions of this bill I reeognize my time is limited, and I 
recognize, too, that there are others here who are far more 
able to illustrate and to explain the provisions of this bill 
than I am. But whilst this thing is under consideration let 
it not be forgotten, gentlemen of the committee, that there 
is one saving clause in it all and one great saving feature in 
it all, that whilst these extraordinary powers are given to the 
President of the United States and to the administrative officers 
that he may select, nevertheless the bill provides that none of 
this property, that none of these appliances, that none of the 
private property of the individual can be taken unless due 
compensation is given by law. Of course, that would have fol- 
lowed without any provision in the bill, because no man’s prop- 
erty can be taken for public purposes, except in case of war and 
immediate peril, unless due compensation is given. But this 
bill provides that compensation shall be given in a certain way, 
to wit, that if agreement can be made, then compensation is 
to be paid, but the President is to determine in the first in- 
stance how much the compensation shall be, and if they can 
not agree 75 per cent is to be paid by the Government, and as to 
the remainder the party is to be relegated to the Court of 
Claims. 

Mr. GOOD. Suppose a party enters into a contract for the 
sale and delivery of certain machines within a specified time, 
and that the man that has manufactured them has purchased 
his raw material and has entered into a contract with a private 
power company for his power; now, the Government takes 
the power away from him, and he is obliged to fail on his con- 
tract; then the person to whom he has sold the machines would, 
of course, have the right of action to recover damages for 
failure to perform the contract. 

Mr. DEWALT. Generally speaking, he would; yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Would he not in this case? . 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes; I think he would in this case. 

Mr. GOOD. Then what would be the remedy of the person 
who had been obliged to respond in damages, if any? 

Mr. DEWALT. The only remedy that the party would have, 
in my judgment, would be to present his claim before the proper 
jurisdiction, to wit, the President of the United States, and if 
the President ignored the claim he would have to be relegated 
to the Court of Claims. However, the field is such a wide one 
and would lead to such interminable litigation that I think that 
the Court of Claims would recognize the validity of the claim, 
it being one of the incidents of war. But this can be truly said, 
that the basic proposition is that you can not take property 
for public purposes unless you pay for it. Now, if that is sound 
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as a legal proposition, then what follows? Then you must in- 
quire as to what is property. Now, is the contract, such as you 
have illustrated, property? My judgment is that it is a con- 
tract, it is a thing of value to me, which I have contracted for 
with you, to wit, to furnish you so many machines at a specified 
period and at a specified price. Now, the Government inter- 
venes and prevents me from fulfilling the contract, and then, 
therefore, I am at a loss. A loss of what? The benefit of my 
contract. It stands in my mind as a legal proposition that if 
the Government does that it must be responsible. That is my 
judgment. 

Mr. HAMLIN. If my Government intervenes and prohibits 
the carrying out of my contract in the interest of the people 
and in the interest of the life of the Nation under the war power, 
could he recover from me? 

Mr. DEWALT. That is dependent entirely on how far you de- 
termine the war power. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I am inclined to think the gentleman was in 
error awhile ago when he said he would have to respond in 
damages. 

Mr. DEWALT. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
gone so far in stretching the Constitution, not only in the last 
few years but some time prior to that—and I say this in no 
criticism at all of the Supreme Court, because their judgment is 
so much better than any set of men who are lawyers, or any other 
nen, that it would be a profundity of ignorance to make such 
ussertion—but the Constitution has been stretched, not to the 
breaking point but to the limit almost of extremity. I do not 
believe the Constitution can be stretched so far as to take prop- 
erty of that kind unless the peril is immediate. If the peril is 
immediate, I agree with you. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Any peril in war time is always immediate, 
and the very taking of this property by the President is in the 
interest of the party who claims he is damaged. 

Mr. DEWALT. That is where you and I disagree as lawyers. 
IT do not believe you can take property under the war power of 
the Government unless you pay for it, except the peril is present 
and the danger is immediate. And that is the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I dislike to interrupt the gentleman, but 
he is one of the best lawyers in the House. 

Mr. DEWALT. I think that is saying very little for the rest 
of ms. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It seems to me that this bill has gone 
infinitely further than we have ever gone before. I want to be 
able to vote for it, because I believe it has some absolutely neces- 
sary power. I would like to ask the gentleman how he interprets 
the amendment on page 14, at the bottom of the page, that the 
appropriation is to be made available during the time the act 
is in effect? Does that mean until the act is repealed? Would 
it not take a formal action of Congress? 

Mr. DEWALT. I do not think there is any doubt about that. 
I think that is the proper legal construction of the phraseology. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 


Mr. DEWALT. Reluctantly I yield back all the time I did 
not use. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used all his time. 


The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I listened with very great 
interest to the remarks of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DewAt]. I quite agree with him that this bill is more impor- 
tant and more far-reaching in the powers which it grants than 
any bill which we have heretofore passed. I make that asser- 
tion because the bills which we have heretofore passed granting 
powers to the executive branch of the Government have been 
limited to the doing of acts which were clearly necessary to 
carry on the war and were limited to the war period. 

I think, in general, it must be said in addition that most of 
the laws which we have heretofore passed have contained some 
general declaration of policy by which the executive branch of 
the Government must be governed in executing them, while this 
bill leaves the policy, and the administrative machiuery as well, 
entirely to the diseretion of the Executive. 

We have become accustomed to making great grants of power. 
I think we have become so accustomed to it that we do not: 
scrutinize proposed legislation with the care which a due regard 
for the functions of this House and of the Congress require. 
The best evidence of that fact is that there are on the floor at 
this moment less than 20 Members of the House. 

I assert that this bill is not a war measure, and when I make 
that assertion I do not refer to the purposes of the bill. In its 
purposes it is a war measure. It seeks to permit to be done 
things which are essential to be done in the conduct of the war, 
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But it is not a war measure in the sense that the powers cone 
ferred in the bill must necessarily be exercised with reference 
to the things which are connected with the prosecution of the 
war or are limited to the period of the war. 

In this connection it is significant that the jurisdictional 
clause which has been contained in every one, I think, of the 
bills which we have heretofore passed, and which declares that 
it is essential to do certain things in order to carry on the war, 
has been omitted from the bill now under consideration. 

There are some other clauses in the bill which contain in- 
trinsic evidence of the fact that the powers conferred by this 
bill are not intended to be limited to the war period or neces- 
sarily to war activities. I call attention to the definition, for 
instance, of “ war material.” “The term ‘war material’ means 
any material or commodity which, in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent, it may at any time”—not during the war period—* be 
necessary or important to produce ’’—not for war purposes, but 
to produce for any reason— or of which he may deem it neces- 
sary or important to increase the production.” 

It is quite evident that this definition does not limit the 
President to increasing the facilities for the production of 
things which are essential for the carrying on of the war. 

Now, I refer again to a section of the bill to which reference 
has already been made—section 8: “That the President may 
retain any property ’—and the definition of “ property ” under 
this bill is very wide indeed—*‘ and operate any plants ”’—and 
that is not limited to power plants—“ transmission lines, strue- 
tures, facilities, or appliances constructed or acquired ”-——and 
the definition of “ acquired” is a very broad definition under 
this billi—‘ under the provisions of this act for such time as he 
may deem necessary or advisable for the purpose of selling or 
otherwise disposing thereof.” That is practically unlimited. 
That is, he may hold this property indefinitely. That that is 
its purpose is indicated by the last paragraph on page 18, be- 
pause that paragraph provides— 

Except as is herein otherwise provided all other authority granted 
to the President by the provisions of this act shall cease at the termina- 
tion of the war period. 

Now, these provisions, taken together, are extremely impor- 
tant if we consider what may be done under some of the sections 
of this bill. I asked the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dr- 
WALT] whether there was any testimony as to how this bill was 
to be administered or by what sort of an agency. Every witness 
who appeared before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce—and I have read the testimony with some diligence— 
evaded an answer to every-question that was asked intending to 
anticipate the character of the agency which was to administer 
this law. We do not know whether there will be a “ power 
administrator,” who will exercise as a Government official the 
functions of this bill or whether there will be a corporation 
organized whose directors will have no responsibility to the 
Government at all except the responsibility which they owe to 
the Government as a stockholder in the corporation to carry 
out the purposes of the act. Hither of these methods or an en- 
tirely different method may be used. 

Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania says that the Govern- 
ment must at all times be a majority stockholder in this corpo- 
ration or in the corporations created or organized for the pur- 
poses of the act. I deny that. I direct attention to paragraph 
11 of section 2: 

If in his judgment such action shall be necessary or useful for the 
purpose of this act to form one or more corporations under the laws of 
apy State, Territory, District, or possession of the United States for the 
purchase, construction, extension, lease, maintenance, or operation of 
any such power plants or facilities. 

Now, listen: 

Or for the merger or consolidation of any private power plants— 

This authorizes the organization of a holding corporation, 

I quote again: 
or for the purchase of the whole or any part of the capital stock thereof. 

Let me emphasize the fact that under this paragraph the hold- 
ing corporation may purchase a minority ef the stock of an 
operating corporation, 

In other words, while the Government must be a majority 
stockholder in a corporation organized for the purpose of hold- 
ing the stock of other corporations, it need not be the holder of a 
majority of the stock of any operating company. 

Now, it seems to me perfectly clear, in the first place, that if 
the Government is to form a corporation for the purpose of con- 
trolling the manufacture and distribution of power, the Govern- 
ment ought to ewn all of the stock in that corporation ; and, 
secondly, it seems to me perfectly clear that if the Government 
purchases the stock of an operating company it ought not to 
purchase less than a majority of the stock of that operating 
company, 
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I think we may all feel a good deal of misgiving about this 
method of conducting governmental business and controlling 
private industry. It is axiomatic that the obligations of a di- 


rector of a corporation to a stoekholder in that corporation | 
| created under the various Jaws of many States in order to carry 


are in no sense identical or in no sense equivalent to the obliga- 
tions which an officer of the Government owes to the Govern- 
ment. 

The obligations of a director or officer of a corporation in 
which the Government is a stockholder are not different than 
they would be if the Government was not a stockholder. We 
are proposing under this bill to control the manufacture and 
disposition of power through a piece of machinery, the officers 
and directors and managers of which will have no obligation at 
all to the Federal Government, except such obligations as are 
imposed upon the directors of any corporation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH,. The power is here given to lend money 
to finanee the corporation. 

i, ANDERSON. The power given in this bill is not confined 
to lending; the language is broad enough so that the Govern- 
ment could give it outright if it wanted to. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think that is true; but so far as the 
leuding is concerned does not the gentleman think that that 
absolutely conflicts with the powers granted to the War Finance 
Corporation ? 

\ir. ANDERSON. I am not familiar with the provisions of 
that act as is the gentleman from Ohio, and his opinion would 
be worth much more than mine. 

Vir. LONGWORTH. The power is given exceptionally to the 
Government to finance corperations which in its judgment are 
contributing to war work. 

Mr. ANDERSON. ‘The difference is that the War Finance 
Corporation must require certain security, while under this bill 
no security at all need be required. The money advanced, or a 
purt of it, is to be taken and considered as applied to the 
wnortization of the plant, and at the end of the war period 
repayment of the amount applied to amortization is waived. I 
find no fault with this if it enn be done by somebody who has 
more responsibility to the Government and to the people of 
the country than attaches to a director in a private corperation. 

Under the provisions of paragraph 11, seetion 2, a holding 
corporation could be formed for the purpose of carrying out the 
terms of this act with a capital stock limited only by the appro- 
priations made by the aet or which might be made to carry it 
into effect. The Government would be required to own not 
less than 51 per cent of the capital stock. The minority stock- 
holders might be any persons whomsoever. They might also be 
stockholders in competing corporations or in corporations di- 
rectly interested in power or traction rates. 

Presumably the minority stockholders would have representa- 
tion upon the board of directors. These directors might also 
be directors in competing corporations or interested in other 
private corporations affected by rates or charges for power. 

This holding corporation might purehase and control either 
a majority or a minority of the stock of any private power 
plant, the officers and directors of which would have no obliga- 
tion whatever to the United States and no obligation whatever 
to the holding corporation except the obligation that attaches to 
un officer or director of a private corporation as such to the cor- 
poration stoekholders. 

Within the limiis of the appropriations made for that pur- 
pose the holding corporation could consolidate the stock owner- 
ship of private power plants within any given area, and by 
virtue of such stock ownership and control obtain a complete or 
purtial monopoly ef the market. 

At the termination of the war the President would be con- 
fronted with the neeessity either of retaining the control of the 
holding corporation thus created or transferring or selling the 
stock of the same, which would result in giving the private steck- 
holders in the holding corporation the monopoly previously en- 
joved by the Government. 

[ do not object to the creation of a corperation the whole of 
whose stock shall be owned by the United States for the purpose 
of financing the power extensions which may be necessary for 
the prosecution of the war. I do not think the proposition of 
creating corporations for the actual operation of plants wholly 
owhed by the Government is altogether objectionable, but the 
creation ef a holding corporation empowered and designed to 
control the manufacture and distribution of power through partial 
stock ownership in private power plants whose directors have 
no responsibility or obligation as officers of the Government is 
& proposition so opposed to the principles upon which govern- 
ment itself is instituted, and is at the same time so unnecessary 
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to the accomplishment of the purposes of this bill, that it ought 
not to receive the approval of the House. 

It is not necessary or wise that the Government itself should 
assume the obligations of a stockholder in private power plants 
out this act, nor is it desirable that the tremendous, far-reach- 
ing powers of this act, which will extend, under its present 
terms, long beyond the end of the war, should be exercised by 
persons whose responsibilities and obligations are f 
private directors of private corporations and not those 
officials. 

It is worth while remembering in this connection that power 
plants are frequently connected with public utility corporations 


those of 


ot public 


| by direct ownership and by Interlocking directorates and stock- 


holders, 

It is claimed by those who are respensible for this bill that the 
ownership on the part of the Government of any part of the 
equipment or facilities of a power plant will be suflicient to 
enable the Government to fix the rates of power and perhaps 
incidentally rates to be charged by publie utilities operated in 
connection with power plants. If these gentlemen are correct, 
and if we are to assume that the policy which has animated 
the management and control of the railroads, the telegraphs, 
and the telephones is to be adopted in the management and 
control of power plants, it is safe to predict that within six 
months after the passage of this bill there will be a general 
increase of power rates and probably in the rates of connected 
publie utility corporations. 

It is also worth remembering in this connection that the Ruail- 
road Administration in the case of the railroads and the Post- 
master General in the case of the telegraphs and the telephones 
claims the right to fix rates without any reference whatever to 
valuation or to any other known basis of rate making and vwith- 
out regard to the powers of State commissions. 

It may be that I am unduly apprehensive of what may happen 
as the result of the exercise gf the powers conferred in this bill. 
If the exercise of these powers were confined to the war period 
and it were possible at the end of the war period to determine 
the questions which the exercise of this power will raise, we 
might well grant the power as being necessary to the conduct 
of the war, leaving the questions of policy after the war to be 
determined when the war is over, but the powers conferred by 
this legislation continue for a long period and in some instances 
for an indefinite period after the termination of the war and 
must therefore be regarded both with reference to the conditions 
which now exist and the conditions which may exist after the 
war. 

If there is any virtue in democracy, that virtue lies in the fact 
that the genius and purpose of every citizen, however humble, 
may find expression in the laws by which he is governed and in 
fixing the responsibility of those who administer the law to the 
people who make it. Ifa holding corporation is organized under 
the paragraph to which I have referred, and that corporation 
in its turn owns the stock of private power plants, the respon- 
sibility for the efficient and honest management and expendi- 
ture of the Government’s funds will be thereby twice removed, 
and the diffieuity of contrel and regulation after the war ren- 
dered doubly difficult. I would not like to see this situation 
arise. 

Mr. ESCH. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Parker]. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I 
proached this bill—and the vast powers it grants 
I have given it the most careful consideration. I am known as 
a conservative who believes that ordinarily the Government 
should assume no functions that ean properly be left to private 
enterprise. But these are war times. The case is extraordi- 
nary, and I am convinced of three propositions: 

First. That authority must be given to the President to con- 
trol and increase the power of this country. It is a necessity. 

Second. That under the varying circumstances that exist no 
limitation should be put upon his discretion as to how his au- 
thority should be exercised. 

Third. That in order to prevent his control from growing into 
a Government power monopoly, or something like it after the 
war, the time in which his authority should be exercised should 
be strietly limited to the war period, defined by this bill as six 
months after the President’s declaration of the ratification of the 
treaty of peace, which will probably be more than a year after 
the termination of the war, during which time Congress could 
make any provision for extension of time or special cases. 


have ap- 
with awe. 


I. THK NECESSITY THAT CONFRONTS TS. 


Fifteen minutes is a short time to discuss these three matters, 
but I want to give some of the reasons. This bill is necessary, 
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‘or alas, we have increased production by leaps and bounds 
war, and every horsepower of production needs 
ower. Our coal supply as well as railroad transportation have 
been deficient, and relief has been sought by most of these new 
from the private power plants which, by reason of em- 
ploying less labor in one plant than are employed in 50 boiler 
houses can supply power cheaper and better. They can divide 
1 power between factories that work by day and factories 
that work by night. They can avoid hauling coal by sending 
power through the wires. Additions to these plants have become 


4 
i 

> 47 
hoe iuse of the 
, 
; 


necessary. 

the President may take over existing plants under section 12 
ef the feod and fuel conservation act of August 10, 1917, public 
No. 41, which I shall ask permission to put in my remarks; and, 
Mr. Chairman, I ask leave generally to extend my remarks. 

rhe CHATRMAN,. Is there objection to the request of the 
eentleman from New Jersey? 

rhere was no objection. 

Air, PARKER of New Jersey. I insert that section: 

See. 12, That whenever the President shall find it necessary to secure 
an adequate supply of necessaries for the support of the Army or the 
Jnaintenance of the Navy, or for any oiber public use connected with 
the common defense, he is authorized to requisition and take over, for 
use or operation by the Government, any factory, packing house. oil 
pipe dine, mine, or other plant, or any part thereof, in or through which 
aly uecessaries are or may be manufactured, produced, prepared, or 
mined, and to operate the same. Whenever the President shall deter- 
mine that the further use or operation by the Government of any such 
factory, mine, or plant, or part thereof, is not essential for the national! 
or defense, the same shall be restored to the person entitled 

session thereof, The United States shall make just compensa- 
tion, to be determine by the President, for the taking over, use, occu- 
pation, and operation by the Government of any such factory, mine, or 
plant, or part thereof. If the compensation so determined be unsuatis- 

ctory to the person entitled to receive the same, such person shall be 
paid 75 per cent of the amount so determined by the President, and 
shall be entitled to sue the United States to recover such further sum 
as, added to said 75 per cent, will make up such amount as will be 
just compensation, in the manner provided by section 24, paragraph 20, 
and section 145 of the Judicial Code. The President is authorized to 
prescribe such regulations as he may deem essential for carrying out 
the purposes of this section, including the operation of any such fac- 
tory, mine, or plant, or part thereof, the purchase, sale, or other dis- 
position of articles used, manufactured, produced, prepared, or mined 
therein, and the employment, control, and compensation of employees. 
Any moneys received by the United States from or in connection with 
the use or operation of any such factory, mine, or plant, or part thereof, 
may, in the discretion of the President, be used as a revolving fund for 
the purpese of the continued use or operation of any such factory, mine, 
or plant, or part thereof, and the accounts of each such factory, mine, 
plant, or part thereof, shal! be kept separate and distinct. Any balance 
of such moneys not used as part of such revolving fund shall be paid 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, 


The section gives power to the President to take over any 
manufacturing plant for production that is necessary for war 
purposes. ‘That might include the production of power. He 
takes it only for the period of the war. The United States is 
to pay any damages done by such taking. The act is well 
drawn and understood. It is my opinion that probably all 
the good in this bill could be had by adding a short section 
allowing the increase of power plants. It is not enough to 
commancdeer existing plants, because they are hopelessly insuf- 
ficient. 





Il, THE VRESIDENT'S DISCRETION CAN NOT BE LIMIT ED. 
existing power plants have been overloaded. Some of them 
have worn-out boilers and machinery and are going, but are in 
danger of breaking down. Others are in the wrong place. The 
testimony shows that New York has enough power and more, 
while Newark has not enough, and they are building a line to 
Newark to take care of the shipyards. 

The same conditions exist elsewhere. In some cases it is an 
addition to the plant that is needed. In some places it is con- 
nections; in some places it is distributing lines; in some places 
an entirely new plant must be constructed. 

The remedies are different. The eastern districts are in 
charge of three departments of the Government. The War De- 
partment has been trying to take care of the Pittsburgh district, 
nnd very probably there’ will be new plants established there, 
large plants, near the coal mines, so as to burn culm and avoid 
the carrying of coal by distributing power. The Navy Depart- 
ment has charge of the Philadelphia district. The Emergency 
Iieet Corporation has charge of the New Jersey district. Not 
olly those districts, but New England and the West are crying 
for power to-day to do their war work. Another complication is 
that these power plants which would be taken over by the Gov- 
ernment are doing other work that is just as essential. They 
are furnishing light to our towns. Some of them have gus- 
works annexes. Some of them in my own and many other 
towns are furnishing power for the running of electrie cars. It 
is 2 more complicated system that is growing up amongst us 
than could ever be imagined. 

Our grandparents would have laughed if we had told them that 
such a thing would be so, but the whole community as to power 
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is being supplied very much as the whole body of man is moved, 
by the pumping of a single heart. No law can limit the ways 
in which this shall be done. In some cases the President may 
think it expedient to go to the existing power-plant owner and 
lend him money to finance his plant without the security that 
would be demanded by the finance board. These great power 
plants are not able to borrow money in these days, not only be- 
cause the United States is borrowing so much, but because they 
fear that the enlargements may not be useful or valuable after 
the war. Possibly they judge wrongly on that subject. I be- 
lieve that after the war the enlargement of our manufactures 
will be such that all power will be in demand and that these im- 
provements will pay. The owners tell us that the cost of labor 
and construction is so great that the plants would be worth less 
then. This bill, therefore, gives a wide discretion; it can not be 
limited. It gives a discretion of lending by providing funds 
which are to be returned, while the title to the additions and 
improvements is to remain in the Government until the loan is 
returned. The bill provides in case of necessity for lending 
money with an agreement that if within five years after the 
war or some period after the war—I would say at the end of the 
war—the property is not worth so much as was spent on it, it 
shall be taken over by the owner of the plant at an appraised 
valuation. It provides also in case of necessity, which I hope 
will not arise, that the Government may build new plants. It 
covers al that ground, Mr. Chairman. It can do no less. We 
shall have to leave those three authorities, the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, to deal with discretion in matters which they have in 
charge, but which we know nothing about. We can not provide 
how that discretion shall be exercised. 

lll. THE PRESIDENT’S AUTHORITY SHOULD BE LIMITED TO THE WAR PERIOD, 


Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I do. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman is a member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I believe. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I am. 

Mr. HAMLIN. And a good lawyer, too. I want to ask him 
this question. I entirely agree with the statement made a 
moment ago that the authority of the President ought to be 
limited to the war period. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I am coming to that now. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Let me ask this question. The gentleman can 
diseuss it. I find on page 13 that the authority of the President 
is limited to the period when the war terminates. 

Mr. PARK'SR of New Jersey. Let we take the sections up 
in their order. ; 

Mr. HAMLIN. Except as herein otherwise provided— 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. There are a great many places 
to be amended. } 

Mr. HAMLIN. I want to inquire of some of the things—— 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I have only five minutes left. 
I thought we might discuss this under the five-minute rule. 
However, I think it well to state what amendments ought to be 
made to the bill. On page 4 of the bill, at line 21, the President, 
for instance, is empowered to enlarge an existing plant and 
allow it to be run by agents or contractors or through the pro- 
prietor of the plant. He is also allowed to lease the machinery, 
appliances, and structures to the operator of that plant. If the 
operator of the plant is willing to lease and take the structure, 
to put in his machinery, why should not the right of the Presi- 
dent to lease the power to that contractor end with the period 
of the war? 5 

The section adds five years more. I insert it as an extension: 

(2) For the purpose of increasing the capacity or productivity of 
any private power plant within the boundaries of the United States 
to install in any such plant any structure, machinery, or appliances 
that he may deem useful to that end, either through agents or con- 
tractors employed by him, or by providing the operator of such plant 
with funds to be applied to that purpose; to lease the machinery, 
appliances, and structures thus installed or any parts thereof to the 
operator of such plant for the war period or for such period thereafter 
not exceeding five years. or for any shorter period, as he may deem 
expedient in the interest of the United States, upon such terms as he 
may deem reasonable; and to enter into contracts requiring or per- 
mitting the lessee to purchase such appliances, machinery, and struc- 
tures, or parts thereof, at or before the termination of such lease at 
their then value, or upon such otker terms as he may deem equitable 
for the protection of the interests of the United States and of the com- 
munity served by such lessee. 

It says that he can lease for the war period or for such period 
thereafter not exceeding five years, or for any shorter period, as 
he may deem expedient. I see no necessity of leasing machin- 
ery that is part of a going factory to the operator of the plant 
who contracts to buy that machinery for a term going beyond 
the period of the war. ; 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman, I think, did not get my ques- 
tion, 
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Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
question; I am going over some others. 

Mr. HAMLIN. 
particular thing that does not end with the period ef the war, 
so far as the power of the President is concerned. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. That is one. 
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I am coming to the gentleman's 


I wanted the gentleman to point out some | 
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by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DewattT] a moment 
ago. I understood him to speak of this as being, some portions 
of it, permanent law. 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. It ought not to be permanent 


| law. 


Now, the second | 


oue is page 6, where power has been ledged to make advances 
to an operator for equipment or expansion, and it provides for 
a valuation after the war of the property that has been put in | 
the mill and says that the valuation can be made at the termina- | 


tion of the war peried or not more than five years afterward. 
It reads: 
(3) To aid in equipping any private power plant or in expanding any 


such plant to such extent as he may direct by making advances, upon | 
such terms and conditions as he may determine, to the person eperat- | 
ing or authorized to operate it, and in connection with such advances, | 


to agree with such person that, if the actual reasonable cost ef equip 
ping or expanding such plant shall be in excess of its value at the 
termination of the war period, er at such later time not more than five 
yeirs after the expiratien ef the war period, as he may deem reason- 
able for such valuation, and the machinery, structures, or appliances 
constituting such extension or expansion, or their equivalent, shall have 
been maintained and operated in accordance with his directions until 


such time, repayment of the whole or any part of such excess will be | 
waived, and to provide by agreement for the manner of determining | 


such costs and values by arbitration or otherwise and for the terms 
1d time of such repayment: Provided, That the powers conferred by 


this subdivision shall be exercised only if the President shall deem that | 
the emergency is such as to render it impracticable or undesirable to | 


act with respect to such plant under any of the other powers conferred 
by this act. 

The President ought to have no power, no one should have 
power, to tie up the whole of that mill, in which new equipment 
has been placed, for five years after the war. The valuation 
could be better ascertained when the war ends. There may be 
and is likely to be a great falling off in value in five years after 
the war which will not take place immediately. After the Civil 
War values rose until 1870 and then they began to fall. The 
United States ought to determine that value then at the end 
of the war. Now, the section mentioned by the gentleman is 
contained on page 7, line 20, where the President is allowed to 
lease the property owned by the Government to outside parties 
for the war period or such period thereafter not exceeding five 
year's, or for any shorter period, on such terms as he may deem 
reasonable : 

(S) To lease for the war period or for such period thereafter not 
exceeding five years or for any shorter period and upon such terms as he 
may deem reasonable, to any person or body politic for use or operation 
by such person or body politic, any plant, transmission line, or other 
property or part thereof, constructed or acquired pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this act. 

Why so? I think the war period is enough. That is, six 
months after the declaration of the treaty of peace. During the 
time, after the war actually ends, we can deal with such ques- 
tions, 

Again, on page 9, it says that if the President uses public 
rights, he shall not alienate those public rights or franchises 
for any term in excess of five years after the war peried upon 
any terms er conditions other than these prescribed by the sov- 
ereignty : 

(12) To sell or exchange any plants or structures constructed by him 
aud any pereerts to which he shall have taken title, and any rights 
acquired by him, whenever in his opinion the interests of the United 
States will be furthered by such sale or exchange: Provided, That no 
public right acquired by him shall be alienated for any term in excess 
of five years after the war period, upon any terms or conditions other 
than those preseribed by the sovereignty from which such public rights 
shall have been acquired. 

What right have we to say that he shall give outside parties 
rights against the State or municipality except during the war 
period? The phrase “tive years after” should be struck out. 

\nd again, on page 12, section 8, the first clause says: 

“ec, 8. That the President may retain any property and operate any 
plints, transmission lines, structures, facilities, or appliances con- 

ted or acquired under the provisions of this act for such time as 





he may deem necessary or advisable for the purpose of selling or other- | 


lisposing thereof, 
\nd in the same section, pege 13, lines 15 to 18, if the owner 
of any plant where machinery is installed fail to pay— 


the President may acquire tithe to such power plant and may thereafter | 


sell it or mainiain and eperate it fer such time as he may deem necessary 
i he purpose of protecting the interests of the United States. : 

these rights should certainly extend not over one year after 
the war period, but I should say not exceeding the war period, 
if } would carry out my netion. He has no need to maintain and 


operate beyond the needs of the war time. 
© CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 
’., ESCH. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 
PARKER of New Jersey. Have I answered the gentle- 
li ’ ; 


‘Ir, HAMLIN, The gentleman has in a way, and yet not en- 
re} Perhaps I got a little confused by the statement made 





| were then marched to the county line, reper 


Mr. HAMLIN. Is any portion of it permanent law? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. It comes very near it when It 
gives absolute authority to maintain and operate. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is what I was getting at. Of course 
there must be a short period at the close of the war to give the 
President epportunity to close up these transactions. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. This gives six months in the 
beginning, after the declaration of the ratification of the tre ity 
of peace. It is long enough. 

Now, under the food act section, he has to the end of the wars 
under the railroad act, he has 21 months thereafter: under the 
telegraph act it is a shorter time. Five years in some cases and 
unlimited time, only limited by discretion, in others is all wrong. 
This Congress, if we desire to protect the United States as 
well as private citizens, should make a limit. 

You will notice that on line 22 of page 13 it says: 

The termination of the President's auth 
tract executed. 





rity shall not affect any con- 


How long may those contracts run? I suppose it refers to 
these leases, but no contract should be executed which would go 
beyond the period of the war. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Does not the gentleman figure that se 
is permanent law if the President desires to make it so? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. No. I think it gives a very 
large discretion, but that that discretion would be limited by the 
fact that whereas, in the railroad act we had power to grant 
permanent rights as to railreads as instruments of interstate 
commerce, our authority over those power plants under the 
Constitution of the United States ceases within the war period 
and a reasonable time thereafter. And I do not think, therefore, 
that section 8 should be construed so as to be unconstitutional. 
The words “ reasonable period ” should be read into the language 
wherever it oecurs; “for such reasonable time as he may deem 
necessary.” 

Mr. EDMONDS. That might be pessible if you put the word 
“reasonable” in there. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I think the word “ reasonable” 
must be implied if you are dealing with this subject, under the 
Constitution. 

I thank the gentlemen for their consideration. If there are 
any more questions which gentlemen wish to ask during the 
remainder of my five minutes I will be glad to answer them: if 
not, I will yield back the balance of my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
North Dakota {Mr. Nokron] two minutes. 

TOW NLEYISM, 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I have been embarrassed and 
shamed and have been obliged to apologize for the good name 
of my State many times yesterday and to-day on aecount of 
many Members ef the House calling my attention to the follow- 
ing news article which appeared prominently on the front page 
of the Washington Post of yesterday, September 25, 1918: 


ion § 


RUN CANDIDATE FROM TOWN NONPARTISAN LEAGUE NOMINEE FOR GOVER- 
NOR BARRED FROM ERITTON, 


ABERDEEN, S. DAK., September 2}. 

Mark P. Bates, candidate for governor of South Dakota on the Non- 
partisan League ticket, and A. C. Townley, Nonpartisan League organ 
were driven from bDritton, S. Dak., to-day by a mob when th . 
tempted to make a campaign speech there, according to reports received 
here. 

When the nonpartisan members arrived in Britton they were met by 
a crowd of farmers and townspeople nun 200 i 300, 
who locked the town hall and refused to ¢ I » Sj lhey 


1 





I have been asked if this fellow Townley who is referred 
in the article is the same demazogue 
like, bosses politics in North Dakota and who in my State has 
having on the Republica 


election in November his hand-picked and 





and socialist who. Leni: 


“tf 

t 
succeeded in nominated ‘ket for 
? ’ ’ ” 
-indorsed 


‘ Townl 


i 
| eandidates for all State and congressional offices. I have been 


asked if this is the same Townley whose leacue in the June 


primaries spent thousands of dollars of money extracted by his 
solicitors and agents from North Daketa farmers in its mnsne- 
| cessful efforts to nominate as the Renubi ean enndidat for 
covernor in the State of Minnesota C. A. Linberg, the author 
| of the infamots antiwar and proé-German booklet, “ Why yeur 
country is at war and what happens to yeu after the war.” I 
have been asked if this is the same Townley the many pre- 
German and pacifist members of whose league were so en- 


thusiastically interested in the renomination for Congress of 
Mr. LunpbeeN, from Minnesota. 
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I have been asked if this is the same Townley who, knowing 
my long record of activity and success in Congress in behalf 
of Federal legislation in the interest of those engaged in farm- 
ing and in the interest of greater and better agricultural de- 





velopment throughout the Nation, and who, having secretly 
rankling in his narrow socialist and antiwar mind the knowl- 
edge of my strong support of our country’s declarations of war 
against Germany and against Austria and my unwavering sup- 


port of every measure that has been before Congress for a 
Vigorous and effective support of our part in the war, opposed 


personally and through the organization of his league my 
renomination for Congress on the Republican ticket in North 
Dakota at the recent primaries in my State. I have been asked 
if this is the same Boss Townley who indorsed and set up as 
his candidate for Congress in opposition to me a man who, when 
the war lords of Germany were heaping insult after insult 
upon this country, and when these brutal German war lords 
announced that the peaceful ships of this then neutral Nation 
would not be permitted to make voyages from the United States 
to England unless they gave notice to Germany of the time of 
their sailing and landing, painted themselves with certain 
barber-pole stripes prescribed by the war lords, and passed 
through a certain German-prescribed path on the high seas, was 
writing and petitioning Congress that these outrageous insults 
and demands on the part of Germany should not be considered 
2s a cause of war, but should be bowed down to by these United 
States. It is with great embarrassment and regret that I have 
been obliged to confess that this A. C. Townley referred to is 
the same Lenine-like demagogue who so many of the honest 
and well-meaning farmers of my State have been deceived and 
misled into believing will lead them into agricultural gardens 
of Eden where they will have all the fruits of the world for 
themselves and be free from all the present struggles and strifes 
of man for existence and progress in this world. 

I do not wish to take the time of the House now to discuss 
the belshevikism of Townley and the coterie of demagogues, 
socialists, and I, W. W. sympathizers with whom he has closely 
surrounded himself. I wish merely to say to my friends on 
both sides of the House that while the good State of North 
Dakota and the good people of that State are being injured and 
disgraced by this reign of Townleyism, it, like other false, un- 
sound, and dangerous isms, will soon pass away. For many 
years my State was cursed and enthralled by McKenzie bhoss- 
ism. After some hard and bitter political struggles the State 
became rid of this evil bossism, which was nurtured by rail- 
road and other corporate business interests. Now Townley 
bossism, upheld and supported by the most unscrupulous. ap- 
peals to class prejudices, by demagogism in its lowest form, and 
by attractive but impractical socialistic economics, has the 
State government in its grasp. It will not, however, I am sure, 
be long until the sound mass of intelligent and thoughtful farm- 
ers in my State perceive Townleyism in its true character, 
when it will be discredited and Townley and his coterie of po- 
litical grafters and sycophants will be obliged to seek other 
fields for their operations. Former President Theodore Roose- 
velt, who long has been one of the truest and stanchest friends 
in public life of the farmer and laboring man, discusses very 
tritely and forcefully the evils of Townleyism in the following 
article which recently appeared as an editorial in the Kansas 
City Star: 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT WARNS OF BOLSHEVISTS IN 
GOOD LUCK TO THE ANTIBOLSHEVIKISTS, 
(By Theodcre Roosevelt.) 


The absolute prerequisite for successful self-government in any people 
is the power of self-restraint which refuses to follow either the wild-eyed 
catremists of radicalism or the dull-eyed extremists of reaction. Hither 
set of extremists will wreck the nation just as certainly as the other. 
The nation capable of self-government must show the Alrahen Lincoln 
quality of refusing to go with either. The dreadful fall which has 
befailen Russia is due to the fact that when her people cast off the 
tyranny of the autocracy they did not have sufficient self-control and 
common sense to avoid rushing to the other extreme and plunging head- 
long into the gulf of Bolshevist anarchy. 


HIGH-BROW BOLSHEVISTS DANGEROUS, 


In this country there are plenty of high-brow Bolshevists, who like to 
think of themscives as intellectuals and who, in parlors and at pink teas, 
preach Bolshevism as a fad. They are fatuously ignorant that it may 
be a dangerous fad. Some of them are mere make-believe, sissy Bol- 
shevists, almost or quite harmless. Others are sincere and foolish fana- 
tics rho mean well and do not realize that their doctrines tend toward 
moral disintegration. But there are practical.Bolshevists in this couatry 
who are in no sense high broics, The I. W. W. and the Nonpartisan 
League, just as long and so far as its members submit to the domination 
of leaders like Mr. Totonley, represent the forces that under Lenine and 
Trotzky have brougth ruin to Russia. If these organizations obtained 
power here, they would cast this country into the same abyss with Russia. 

The I, W. W. activities have been officially set forth by the Chicago 
jury ichich found the I, W. W. leaders guilty of treasonable practices. 
These leaders protested that they were only trying to help “ the wage 
slave of to-day” and had not taken German money. But the jury found 
them guilly as charged, The American people, when fully awake and 


AMERICA, 
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aroused, will tolerate neither treason nor anarchy. No Americans are 
more patriotic than the honest American labor men, and these, above all, 
had cause to rejoice in the verdict. Undoubtedly there are plenty of 
people ignorant who join the I, W. W. because they feel that they do not 
receive justice. We should, all of us, actively unite in the effort to 
right any wrongs from which these men suffer. But we should set our 
faces like fiint against such criminal leadership as that of the I. 


SOUGHT ALLIANCE WITH THE I. W. W. 


_The Nonpartisan League endeavored to ally itself with the I. W. W. 
since we entered the war. When the league was started I felt much 
sympathy with its avowed purposes. I hope for and shali welcome 
wisely radical action on behalf of the former. But only destruction to 
all of us can come from the venomous class hatred preached by the 
present leadership of the league. Some of its leaders have been con- 
victed and imprisoned for treasonable activities. Some of the league 
representatives have been actively pro-German. Some of them are 
Socialists or Socialist-Anarchists, For the first siv months of the war 
and until it became too dangerous they were openly against the war, 
against our allies, and for Germany. 

The only half secret alliance between these leaders and certain high 
Democratic politicians is deeply discreditable to the latter. The victory 
of the league in its recent efforts to gain control of the Republican Party 
in Minnesota and Montana would have given immense strength to the 
pro-German and Bolshevist element throughout the country, and the 
defeat was a matter of rejoicing to all right-minded and patriotic men. 
Mr. Townlcy’s leadership, in its moral purpose and national effect, enti- 
tles him to rank with Messrs, Lenine and Trotzky, and the utterances 
of the league’s official organ, especially in its appeal to class hatred, 
puts the official representative of the league squarely in the clan with 
the Bolshevist leaders who have done stich evil in Russia. 

I have before me an official letter from the league, written in January 
last, refusing to cooperate in nonpolitical work for the benefit of the 
farmers, saying “ this organization is a political onc, the farmers being 
organized for the purpose of controlling legislation in their own inter- 
ests.” In other words, the title “nonpartisan” is a piece of pure 
hypocrisy, and its league is really partisan in the narrowest and worst 
sense, Americans should organice politically as Americans, and not as 
Bankers or lawyers or farmers or wageworkers. To organize politically 
on the basis.adopted by the league is thoroughly anti-American and un- 
patriotic and, if copied generally by our citizens, would mean the creation 
in this country of rival political parties based on cynically brutal class 
selfishness. 

I have no doubt that the rank and file of the members of the league 
are 900d, honest people, who have been misled. I am certain that there 
haa been much neglect of the right of the farmers, and that it is a high 
duty for this country to begin a constructive, practical agricultural 
policy. But no good American can support the league while it is domt- 
nated by its present leadership. The Kansas citizens who have joined 
to fight the league because it represents Bolshevism are rendering a 
patriotic service to America. 

The following letter, which was one of the Government’s 
exhibits introduced in evidence at the recent trial at Chicago 
of a hundred members of the I. W. W., was written by Arthur 
Le Sueur, Mr. Townley’s right-hand man in the Nonpartisan 
League headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., and shows his connec- 
tion with William D. Haywood and the I. W. W. Haywooe, it 
will be recalled, with 92 of his associates was convicted of vio- 
lating the espionage act, interfering with conscription, and 
hampering the Government of the United States in the prose- 
cution of the war, and was sentenced to 20 years’ imprison- 
ment and fined $20,000. In his testimony at Chicago Haywood 
identified this communication as genuine. Arthur Le Sueur was 
for many years a resident of Minot, N. Dak. He has long been 
recognized as one of the leading and most active socialists in 
the country. For the last two or three years he has been 
closely associated with A. C. Townley in the organization and 
maintenance of the Nonpartisan League. Le Sueur is attorney 
and one of the three directors of the National Nonpartisan 
League, as testified to under oath by Townley when he was 
examined on charges of disloyalty by the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, May 1, 1918. It is very probable that the ex- 
posure of this letter and of other evidence appearing at the Chi- 
eago trial, showing the connection and relation of prominent 
members of the Townley League with the I. W .W., influenced 
Col. Roosevelt in writing his editorial: 

[Eugene V. Debs, chancellor; Arthur Le Sneur, president; Alva A. 


George, vice president; 8S, A, McClaren, treasurer; Laura L. Reeds, sec- 
retary ; Marian Wharton, editor College News.] 


“ For the education of the workers by the workers.” 


THe PEOPLE's COLLEGE, 
Fort Scott, Kans., April 5, 1917. 


Ww. W. 


Mr. WILtIAM D. HAaywoop, 
164 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Fettow WorKER: Have just returned from Des Moines, Iowa, and 
am very glad to be able to report that all of the cases there are disposed 
of favorably and the boys at liberty. I think the defense committee is 
satisfied with the handling of the case. Of course, it was not one in 
which any labor principle was involved, and therefore the fight was 
simply made to get the boys out. 

y capenses for the trip were $34.30, and if you will send me check 
for that it will clean the matter up. 

How are you coming with the Minnesota proposition? I hope you 
don’t start anything until the year has «vpired. This damned war busi- 
ness is going to make it mighty hard tu do good organization work or 
good radical work of any kind, but 1 think the fight should be now cen- 
tered against spy bills and conscription. 

Have you heard from Pennsylvania with powers of attorney? 

Yours, for industrial freedom, 
Artuur Le Svucvr. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr,. STEELE]. 
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Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, I shall not attempt to analyze 
the provisions of this bill, for that has already been better 
done by the gentlemen who have preceded me. I do wish, how- 
ever, to discuss the necessity for the provisions of this bill as 
f War measure, as shown by actual conditions in the district 
which I represent. The conditions in that district are perhaps 
not anomalous, because I am informed, and reliably so, that 
they exist in many other sections of the country and that they 
are, indeed, quite typical of power-shortage conditions. The 
fact of the matter is that there is throughout the country gen- 
erally a shortage of electrical power at this time, and that this 
is very much hampering the war program of the Government, 
This same situation, as appears by the testimony taken by the 
committee at the hearings on this bill, existed in England a 
short time after the war, and that their program for the con- 
struction of plants for the manufacture of munitions was from 
9 to 12 months ahead of the program to supply the proper 
electrical energy with which those plants could be operated, and 
that the electrical engineers of England warned the United 
States at the outset of this war that that might be, possibly, 
the condition confronting us in this country if we went along 
without making special preparations for electrical energy. 

It was discovered about six months ago that we were likely to 
confront these conditions, and the War Department set about 
to correct them as well as it could. It had a survey of the 
country made, and, as was shown on the map which was ex- 
hibited before the committee to-day by the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce [Mr. Sis], 
there exists throughout the country what is commonly referred 
to as “the congested section,” which includes the New England 
States, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
that part of Maryland running down along the Chesapeake. 

Now, included in that “ congested district ’”’—and it is con- 
gested for all purposes of fuel and transportation and electrical 
energy—is the Lehigh Valley, two-thirds of which is in the dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent. In that district there 
are various large industries located. There is, in part, the 
anthracite mining region ; there is the large cement region, which 
originated about 30 years ago and which was the origin, really, 
of the cement industry in the United States. In that district 
there are manufactured now about 23,000,000 barrels of cement 
per annum, and a large portion of the mills manufacturing this 
product use electrical energy in its manufacture, They were 
induced to use electrical energy because of its economy, its sav- 
ing of coal, and its saving of labor; and because of those repre- 
sentations and those business reasons they eliminated from their 
plants their old method of steam power and relied entirely on 
electrical power; and most of those large contracts were made 
with a company known as the Lehigh Navigation Electric Co. 

Now, the Lehigh Navigation Co. is a company that has been 
in existence almost a hundred years in that section. It was 
originally incorporated for the purpose of mining and trans- 
porting anthracite coal, and it occurred to them about eight 
years ago that it would be a most economical thing if they 
eould utilize what is commonly known as the culm banks around 
the anthracite coal mines in that region. Culm simply consists of 
the coal dust, you might say—the fine particles of coal dust— 
that is produced as the result of the screening of coal, which 
theretofore had not been utilized for any useful purpose what- 
ever. So at a cost of something like $15,000,000 this company 
constructed a plant at Hanto, and also another plant which it 
purchased at Harwood nearby, and they entered into contracts 
with these cement and industrial plants throughout the valley, 
transmitting their current a distance of something like 150 
miles from the place where the energy was generated on long- 
term contracts for the furnishing of this electrical energy to 
them; so that these various cement plants, relying upon this, 
made their contracts, depending, of course, upon the uninter- 
rupted furnishing of this service. 

Now, nearby where these cement plants are being operated, 
and only about 30 or 40 miles also from the place where this 
electrical energy is being manufactured, is located the large 

sethlehem Steel plant, now employing over 35,000 men, and 
being employed practically 100 per cent in the manufacture of 
munitions for the Government for use in the present war. The 
Bethlehem Steel plant used a considerable quantity of this elec- 
trical energy, but this fact did not at all interfere with the 
service to the other companies under their contracts until 
within a recent period of time. The pressure of the Govern- 
ment for the manufacture of munitions by the Bethlehem Steel 
Co, became so great that it was necessary for the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. to secure additional electrical energy. 


A representative of the War Department, with full authority | 


from that department to act in the premises, came upon the 
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| ground and, after a survey of the business conditions in that 
| Section, issued an order to the Lehigh Navigation Electric Co. 
| to the effect that it must reduce the amount of electrical energy 
furnished the different cement plants and other manufacturing 
plants in that region 25 per cent of what they were entitled 
to under their contracts, and that this electrical energy should 
be diverted to the Bethlehem Steel Co. for the purpose of manu- 
facturing munitions of war. And that was coupled with the 
further statement that the needs of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
would be such in the near future that the diversion of 25 per 
cent would soon be increased to 50 per cent, with the prospect 
that in six months’ time the entire quantity of electrical energy 
to which these cement and industrial plants would be entitled 
would be entirely diverted to the Bethlehem Steel Co. So that 
these cement industries and other industries which were fur- 
nished with electrical current in this way were faced with the 
proposition of having no means of operating their plants, their 
old steam method having been entirely eliminated, and they 
would be unable to use their plants and the men who were 
employed would practically be thrown out of employment at 
that place and be compelled to go to some other point to secure 
employment, and the contracts which they had made for fur- 
nishing the cement manufactured by them would have to be 
vitiated in some way. 

Now, of course, as stated by my colleague from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. DEWALT] awhile ago, the Government has the right to 
commandeer this electrical energy under these contracts if it sees 
fit to do so. But in doing so the provision of the Constitution 
still prevails that private property can not be taken for public 
use without just compensation. 

The right—the contractual right—under the terms of these 
different contracts between the electrical company and the 
cement companies was a property right, and when the United 
States Government steps in and takes from them their property 
rights under the terms of these contracts it is just as much a 
taking of property as sould be the taking of land; and there- 
fore the serious situation was that the cement companies would 
be unable to fulfill their cement contracts or manufacture their 
product, and they would only be entitled to turn around and 
ask for compensation from the Federal Government, which had 
diverted this power from them. That would be a question, of 
course, for the assessment of damages, depending as to amount 
upon the facts that might be developed upon the trial! of the 
issues in the case. 

Now, it is proposed, however, to avoid as much as possible 
the damages that would ensue from this radical act on the part 
of the Government, made necessary by war conditions. The 
remedy that is proposed is that the Government will assist this 
Navigation Electric Co. in extending its plant so that it will 
be able to conform to the contract previously made and also 
enable the Bethlehem Co. to receive an adequate amount of 
electric energy to manufacture munitions that the Government 
needs and also supply the anthracite coal mines in that region 
with a sufficient quantity of electrical energy, so that they 
will be able to mine an additional quantity of coal so badly 
needed throughout the country for war purposes generally at 
the present time. 

In order to do that it is estimated by the engineers that it 
will require an expenditure of a million and a half dollars to 
make this extension; and it is neeessary that speedy action be 
taken in the enactment of the measure such as is contemplated 
in the bill, for it will require from four to six months to install 
the necessary machinery. 

Mr. ESCH. As I understand it, this subsidiary company de- 
velops 20,000 horsepower. 

Mr. STEELE. The plant at Horton develops 30,000 kilowatts, 
and the Bethlehem Steel Co. needs 12,500 kilowatts in addition. 

Mr. ESCH. The Horton Co. could not supply under the ex- 
isting contract what it called for. Therefore this bill is the 
only possible relief. 

Mr. STEELE. The only possible relief that can be afforded. 

Mr. ESCH. I understand that unless the Bethlehem Stee} 
Co., gets 12,500 additional kilowatts it will be necessary to make 
a reduction or stop the supply to the cement works, and even 
require the shutting down of the coal mines, 

Mr. STEELE. That is a fact. 

Mr. DEWALT. If the gentleman will pardon me, he should 
| refer to the fact that the testimony developed that the electrical 
companies were not able, under the money market, to finance the 
| proposition themselves. 

Mr. STEELE. The gentleman is correct in what he is stat- 
ing. The fact of the matter with reference to that situation is 
this: Just previous to the declaration of war the “ehigh Navi- 
gation Electric Co. had made its financial arrangements for 
i borrowing something like .. million and a half dollars to extend 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, ESCH. I yield the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Section 8, Article II, of the Constitution, recit- 
ing the powers and duties of the President of the United States, 
says: 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress information of the 
state of the Union and recommend to their consideration such measures 


} as he shall judge necessary and expedient. 


the plant at that time to meet what it contemplated would be 

the requirements of the company in furaishing electrical energy 

throughout the Lehigh Valley. This arrangement had been 

practically completed at the outbreak of the war, but because of 

the financial conditions before the declaration of war and the 

attitude of the Government in objecting to new capital arrange- 

ments it was not enabled to complete it. If it had not been for | 
he ir the extension would have been made by the company 

at this time. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEELE. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I understand that there is a cor- 
poration expressly organized and authorized to loan financial 
iid where it is necessary in such a case as this, is there not? 

Mr. STEELE. Does the gentleman mean the securities com- 
pany? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The War Finance Corporation, 


Mr. STEELE. I do not think any of the war-aid legislation 
extends to public utility companies. No legislation now in ex- 
istence meets the situation I have been discussing. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Has this company mad 
to them for assistance? 

Mr. STEELE. I can not answer 
have no information on the subject. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it being operated on war con- 
trac 

Mr. STEELE. The Bethlehem Co. is engaged almost 100 per 
cent in war contracts, and from 30 to 60 per cent of the cement 
produced is sold to the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 
Mr. STEELE. 

my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Sloan]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, during this afternoon the aver- 
age attendance in this Chamber has been less than 20, taken at 
intervals of about 15 minutes. ‘This is less than 5 per cent of 
the House membership, Over at the other end of the Capitol 90 
per cent of the membership is present with crowded galleries. 
The two situations contrasted are practically this: This great 
representative body is in the act of yielding to the Executive stu- 
pendous and alinost immeasurable powers heretofore controlled 
indirectly, perhaps by the legislative body, but really owned and 
controlled by the people of the United States. Over at the other 
end of the Capitol in the presence of a vast throng, the large 
membership finds itself in the act of extending an opportunity 
for a voting privilege to a part of the people of the United 
States. It illustrates that it is hard for the American people 
to obtain any extension of a right, but it seems in these latter 
days very easy for them to yield up a large portion of their 
rights. 

It seems to me that in yielding these tremendous powers so 
aptly described by the gentleman from Pennsylvania {[Mr. Dr- 
WALT] who, with his far vision and powerful imagination, sought 
to give us some idea of the tremendous proportion of this grant 
of power, we ought to go slow in considering it. We should 
take into account what we are granting. We are taking from 
the people and handing ever to the Executive multiplied millions 
of property and valuable and important rights heretofore ex- 
ercised and enjoyed by the American people. This tremendous 
grant is made to the Executive under alleged war necessity. 
Does the Executive really believe that we should seize the prop- 
erty rights of the American people and transfer them to him? 
If he believes it should be done, he undoubtedly believes it 
should be constitutionally asked for that it might be constitu- 
tionally granted and constitutionally received, 

Iam in favor of granting any power necessary for the winning 
of a victory for this Nation in this emergency. But the efficia! 
who is to accept this grant should believe in it so thoroughly 
and be so impressed with its necessity that he would say to the 
Congress in the constitutional way, “I need the power and I 
it of the Congress for the welfare of the Nation.” 
asked a Member, the gentleman from North Carolina, who 
W making a speech on this bill, if the President had in a con- 
stitutional way asked for this grant of power. He said he did 
not know. added something as to the matter of taste in a 
conimunication through the chairman of a standing committee 
having the same effect as a message to the Congress. This is not 
a matter of taste; it is a matter of the Constitution, and I hope 
when I mention the Constitution in this presence that nobody 
will rise and make the point of order against introducing a 
strange or obsolete subject in this Chamber, 
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Reading section 3 as it applies to this bill, omitting that which 
is irrelevant, it would read as follows: 

He shall from time to time recommend to their 
mensures as he shall judge necessary and expedient. 

The Executive has apparently not deemed it “necessary or 
expedient ” to have this grant of power, because no message has 
come to the Congress of the United States for that purpose. 
Message only is the constitutional method by which the Presi- 
dent should seek to influence in the first instance action by the 
lawmaking power. Ordinarily the lawmaking power should be 
confined to the Congress of the United States, uninfluenced by 
Executive recommendation. There is, however, reserved to the 
Iixecutive on great questions where he desires and where he 
thinks he ought to influence the initiation of legislation the duty 
of sending a message in writing or by appearing before the 
Congress and recommending that such legislation be passed. I 
have heard Members criticized on the floor of this House for not 
supporting presidential policies and measures. Constitutionally 
what is a presidential measure or policy? There is no presi- 
dential policy known to the law or properly construable by the 
law for which any man should be criticized for not supperting 
unless, in the first instance, in the constitutional manner, the 
Executive has exercised his prerogative in recommending such 
legislation. 

This measure contemplates an extraordinary grant of power 
involving legislative violence to vast private rights, affecting 
every unit of electrical and mechanical power in the United 
States. It can only be defended by a stern war necessity. 
Before we deprive the people of their rights the responsible 
head of this Government should in the constitutional way demon- 
strate the necessity and make the demand for the legislation. 
In the years to come when the representatives of the people 
are struggling to wrest this power from the Executive, who- 
ever he may be, to restore it to the people, Representatives will 
look vainly through the presidential messages for the request 
for this grant. It will be ‘ooked upon as a settled policy rather 
than a war-emergency measure. 

Men have said in this debate the vast powers granted are 
not expected to be exercised. Then they should not be granted, 
Wise statesmanship presumes that power granted will be exer- 
cised. More than that, it should be hedged about with every 
conceivable safeguard. Legislators should guard against the ill- 
disposed officer rather than too solicitously grant privileges to 
those who may be deemed wise and good. 

If this measure is necessary fer achieving national victory, 
if the Executive is so convinced and he has in any wise indi- 
eated such conviction to members of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, such committee might properly take 
cognizance of that fact. But a due regard for the dignity of the 
House of Representatives and the Constitution of our country 
demands that the Executive message prescribed by the fathers 
should be forthcoming before this measure was recommended 
for our favorable action. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson]. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire, like the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania |Mr. Steeir], to refer to the necessity 
and the utility of this measure because of conditions which 
arise in my own district. There are two great divisions of 
power development in North and South Carolina. One of them 
is controlled by what is known as the Southern Power Co, 
and operates on the Catawba and Broad Rivers, and the other 
is the Carolina Power Co., that operates farther north on the 
Pedee River and the Roanoke River. Now, there is a condition 
arising which shown in the report here. The Southern 
Power Co, has a normal amount of power in its territory to 
carry all the legitimate business that is being done there, and 
that is a tremendous war business in the manufacture of cot- 
ton goods at the milling points in that whole territory. It has 
10 large hydroelectric plants in my district, and has really 
built cities where there were wildernesses a few years ago for 
the purpose of manufacturing cotton, and it has in the Inst 
year constructed and is completing another very large 
plant, whose power is not needed in that particular district 
but it is needed in the district of the Carolina Power Co., and 
the construction is needed of S82 miles of power transportation 
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lines of 100,000 volts capacity, requiring about 75 miles of 
additional lateral branches feeding the territory contiguous to 
Wilmington, N. C., and all between the Wateree River and 
Raleigh, N. C., the Wateree River being in South Carolina. 
Now, the construction of that line and the transmission of 
20,000 horsepower will release 150,000 tons of coal a year which 
is used in a territory which is remote from the coal fields, being 
a very large item. It releases from the necessity of transporta- 
tion 3,000 coal cars for the coming season, and the company that 
is purchasing this power desires to connect the two reservoirs, 
the one running over with power and the other in want of 
power, and it is confronted with the fact that it can not go on 
the market with its securities because it is interfering with the 
money market for the bond subscriptions. It can not get the 
money to construct this line to comply with its contract, in 
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which it proposes to deliver electricity early in the coming | 


year, Without some help or some relief from the Government. 
it has to get permission from the finance board here or it has 
got to borrow the money from the War Finance Corporation, 
or it has got to get it this way, and the question is a very 
serious one whether it can get it any way except this; and 
this is merely an instance of the utility of the measure which 
is proposed. Now, the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLoan] 
said, in substance, a little while ago that the proposition was 
to give the President power to seize the property of the citizens. 
It not only looks to that, but it is to give the Government the 
power to assist the citizens in developing that which is abso- 
lutely necessary for the carrying on of the industries of this 
country during this war, and that is the instance which I have 
attempted to give of the use of this act, and for that reason I 
um exceedingly interested to see the act put in operation as 
soon as possible, in order that the power which is in one reser- 
voir—and you will find it so all over the United States—can 
be shifted and transferred to a place where it is needed to con- 
serve the coal supply and the transportation oZ this country. 
That is the statement that I desire to make in asking for time 
this afternoon, 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will. 

Mr. NORTON. Is the gentleman in favor of legislation of this 
kind after the war? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am in favor of its terminating as soon 
after the emergency growing out of the war terminates as pos- 
sible. I have always been a strict constructionist and I do not 
now expect to begin to advocate the retention of public utilities 
any longer than they are necessary. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I have been interested in the gentle- 
man’s explanation of the bill. Do I understand that the corpora- 
tions that are denied the opportunity to sell securities to raise 
money are to be allowed to have money out of the Treasury, and 
this is a bill to furnish them the money ? 

Mr. STEVENSON. ‘The provisions of this bill authorize the 
Government to take hold and expend the money in creating these 
facilities or in assisting corporations now in existence in com- 
pleting themselves and provide security to the Government in so 
doing. That is the reason for the great appropriation that is 
made in the bill. I yield back such time as I have not used. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I desire to refer to the last remark of the gen- 
tleman in reference to its providing for security to the Govern- 
ment. What security is made to secure the Government? 

Mr. STEVENSON. As I have read the bill, the Government 
has possession of the utility, and I take it for granted that if it 
has possession and can operate it can take care of itself in the 
operation. 

Mr. HAMLIN. But when the war period is over and the au- 
thority of the Government to operate expires, the Government 
will have a lot of this stuff on hand, and it will have to sell it 
for whatever these people want to give them. 

Mr. STEVENSON. ‘There is a provision that it must be ap- 
praised and the Government will dispose of it; and if you de- 
velop a power and the power is put to a profitable and perma- 
nent use, you are not very likely to have to throw the power 
away. But suppose the Government has to take something less 
than it costs? The time is now at hand when we have to have 
the power for the purpose of carrying on the war industries. 
Now, if the Government has to lose something by accelerating 
that power and by increasing it, and by increasing the facilities 
for the transportation and delivery of that power, it is one of 
the expenses and one of the losses incident to being in « state 
of war which we will have to philosophically bear, I think. 
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Mr. HAMLIN. I agree with the gentleman; and that is the 
only reason in the world why ¢ will support the bill. But this 
is the situation as it is likely to arise, in my mind: Has it oe- 
curred to the gentleman that some of these private companies 
might take’advantage of the Government in coming and ex- 
tending their plants? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Selfishness is the dominating trait of 
humanity, and I have no question but that some people will 
take advantage of this condition. But I call the gentleman's 
attention to the fact that they do it in every contract and every 
deal made with the Government, and they take advantage of 
the necessities of the Government when in a state of war; and 
we can not do away with it without eradicating human nature. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, a 
statement was put out some time ago by one of our colleagues, 
Mr. Ferris, of Oklahoma, the chairman of the Democratic Con- 
gressional Committee, in which it was announced that the 
Republican Party had been an obstruction political party. I 
wanted to take a little time with the members of the committee 
to say something about the functions of a minority party. The 
minority party, by virtue of a lack of numbers, is not held re- 
sponsible for legislation. That function belongs to the majority 
party. I believe, as no doubt every Member in this Chamber 
believes, that a republican form of government can not be admin- 
istered in a salutary manner for the public weal without some 
form of political organization. Public opinion can not translate 
itself into law except through this agency. There is not a gov- 
ernment in the world that assumes to speak for the people 
that does not have a form of political party. Even in Germany. 
the enemy to-day of the liberties of a people, recognizes party 
organization. If it is in a country with a responsible ministry, 
such as Great Britain, they have several parties, but always 
two. And in our country we will always have at least two 
political parties fundamentally different. It has ever been s 
and will ever be so. The very distinction of schools of political 
thought compels it. 

The line ef demarcation in our history thus far has been 
the difference between that school of political thinking that 
tends to give increased power to the central authority in the 
interest of order, but at the same time retains local self-govern- 
ment in the local unit in the interest of liberty. The other 
school tends to retain more liberty in the local unit and less 
power in the central government. The differentiation between 
political parties in our country, therefore, has been that one 
emphasizes central authority in the interest of orderly conduct, 
while the other local self-government in the interest of liberty. 

It is a well-recognized historical fact that these two lines of 
political thinking have formed the real basis for political par- 
ties. The extreme of either would not be wise. In the past the 
Democratie policy was decentralization, which embodied itseli 
in the doctrine of State rights and, at certain periods, State 
sovereignty, which was the real cause of the Civil War. 

Our Democratic friends will admit with me that in the Inst 
few years the centralizing power is being recognized fully, if 
not more greatly, on the Democratic side of the sisle than on 
the Republican side. However, the Republicans have never 
agreed with former Democratic policies. No political party in 
power will likely suffer an embarrassment by not using what 
seems to be the necessary authority to do what the leaders think 
ought to be done. So that the party in power will be centraliz- 
ing in its tendencies, while the party out of power may be de- 
centralizing in its tendencies. This is usually the ru 
party in power inevitably will take the responsibility for lecis- 
lation. The country demands of it that service. It can net long 
remain in power if it does not. The party out of power, almost 
as inevitably, will take the position of the watchman on the 
tower to hold up the legislation by its parliamentary rights 
until what is worth while is gotten into the law, and what is 
dangerous, from their standpoint, is eliminated from it. The 
real purpose of parliamentary regulation is to secure to the 
minority this right in the interest of sound legislation. 

This explains why, from 1861 until 1884, the Republican Party 
took the lead and responsibility of all measures which to-day 
make up our proudest period in history, while the Democratic 
Party was styled in our history as the obstructionist party, 
because it studiously and vehemently opposed every measure 
during that period. It matters not whether you look at the 
Lineoln-Johnson administration or any other, from that on 
until the Cleveland administration in 1885 the position of the 
Democratic Party as a minority party was to oppose except 
when by accident the House for a short time fell into Democratic 
hands. I remember most distinctly as a young man greatly 
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interested in the political history of our country, and an inter- 


ested student of our times, I used to take a great deal of pleas- 
ure in declaring what was true, but somewhat embarrasing to 
my Democratic friends, that there was scarcely a fundamental 
meusure since the opening of the Civil War that had not been 
opposed by the Democratic Party in both the Senate and the 
House. We xre free to admit, what all must recognize, that the 
reason for that was that the Democracy of the country was 
holding responsible the Republican Party, which was then in 
power, for the legislation and not being charged with such 
responsibility themselves presented an almost undivided oppo- 

li is not necessary for me to specify what were the great 
mensures in Lincoln's time and Johnson’s time. They in- 
volved the prosecution of the greatest Civil War known to 
mun. Opposition then verged close to disloyalty. Neither is 
it necessary to speak of the outstanding political measures in 
Gen. Grant’s reconstruction period. His administration was 
distinguished by vitally important measures inherited from 
headed the Nution, the course of administration was obstructed 
from every angle by the party which to-day is in power. 


No Democrat on this floor te-day will deny that these meas- 
ures were almost every one of them opposed by the solid vote 


of the Democratic side of the House, including all of the 
the war, which should have reeeived the support of the Demo- 
crauts but did not. From 1869 to 1877, when the great soldier 


amendments to the 
measures following 
herited by the war. 


and other reconstructive 
Civil War as inevitable problems in- 


Constitution, 
the 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Will my colleague yield? 
Mr. FESS. I yield to my colleague. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Does my colleague reeall that during 


the Civil War or the Spanish War 
ever passed by unanimous vote? 


ahy revenue measure was 


Mr. FESS. Never in the history of this country. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Is it the line of the gentleman’s 


argument that the position of the Republican Party now is simi- 
lar to that of the Democratic Party at the time of Lincoln? 

Mr. FESS. It is not. That is why I wanted to build the 
statement that I would not be charged with being unfair 
when I came to make the statement I rose to make. 

What was done in Grant's administration, from 1869 to 1877, 
was also noticed in the Hayes administration, from 1877 to 
i881, and was repeated in the Garfield-Arthur administration 
from 1881 to 1885. 

The outstanding measures of national importance in each of 
these administrations covering the period from 1861 to 1885, a 
period of 44 years, were the targets of the fiercest opposition 
of the minority or Democratic Party. These measures included 
besides those which necessarily grew out of the war the financial 
question, the tariff question, the civil-service question, the ex- 
pansion question, the concentration and centrol question, and 
many others of like importance. The country will not forget 
the attitude of the Democratic Party in first demanding fiat 
money, then opposing its constitutionality, and later opposing 
the resumption of specie payment. Neither will it forget its 
attitude on the civil service, which, while professing to favor 
after it once was adopted, it repudiates when the party is called 
upon te enforce it. 

During all of those 44 years there was a tremendous effort to 
build up the country from the standpoint of Republican policies, 
which displayed a greater stride in national prosperity than had 
ever been known before. That effort was fought by a united 
Democracy all along the line. Then, in 1885, when Grover Cleve- 
land came into power, one of the very first measures that was 
introduced in Congress was the interstate-commerce act of 1887. 
The Republicans, while not opposed to the principle, wanted to 
look into it thoroughly, and therefore they did not give it a 
unanimous vote. The party of the majority for 44 years, and 
necessarily the responsible party, had become a minority party. 
On the other hand, during this same Cleveland administration 
the presidential succession law was not opposed by the minority 
purty. In 1890, in the case of the famous Sherman Antitrust 
Act, which bears the name of a distinguished Republican in the 
Senate, at that time in the control of the Republicans, it was ep- 
posed by the Democratic Party in the main, although professing 
to be against combinations. And then, coming on down, taking 
in Cleveland’s second administration, you find the same rule ob- 
tained in a degree, and also in Harrison’s administration the 
same principle of the minority holding the majority responsible 
for legislation. In McKinley’s administration, before the Span- 
ish-American War the Democrats were furious for war, and 
for a time after war was declared there was a pretty united 
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House on both sides of the aisle, especially on the declaration 
of war. President Mckinley was given a unanimous vote for 
$50,000,000, granted as an emergency defense fund, to be used 
as he saw fit. But when it came to a revenue measure to supply 
funds with which to prosecute the war our Democratic friends— 
all but six of you—voted against it. Here in time of war a 
minority party voted almost solidly against a measure designed 
to supply the funds necessary for the prosecution of the war 
which had received almost a solid Democratic vote on the decla- 
ration of war. While some people have suggested that it was 
not patriotic, I had never felt disposed to so denounce the oppo- 
sition, but was ready to admit that the point of dispute was not 
as to the end but as to the means of raising the money, and con- 
sequently I do not now think, nor did I then, that we eught ta 
insinuate that it was an unpatriotic motive on the part of the 
Democrats. It was opposition to a theory of taxation Demos 
crats have not indorsed rather than opposition to the war. 

I do not think that our Democratic friends now have any 
right, from whatever angle viewed, to impugn the motive of any 
Republican if, before the war, he should have questioned the 
feasibility of a certain method of raising revenue, or any other 
measure upon which parties have been divided from the very 
beginning of our Government. I now refer to the revenue bill, 
to which the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. lrrrrs] referred 
in his speech, in which he said that the Republicans had not 
unitedly supported it. This was a measure before this country 
was in war. 

Why, into that measure they had dragged at least three Re- 
publican ideas in order to win Republican votes, and while many 
Members on the Republican side of the aisle did vote for it, 
many Republicans did not stand for it because, as I said before, 
there was a serious question involved as to whether it was the 
right method. 

But let it not be forgotten that that was before the war and 
at a time when the best consideration with the greatest delibera- 
tion was not only warranted but demanded. Again our friend 
from Oklahoma, speaking of the Republican side as obstruetion- 
ists, referred to the Federal-reserve act. I want to take the 
time to remind the gentleman that the reserve act was in 1913, 
in time of profound peace, and I also wish to say that the en- 
actment of the Federal-reserve act was not obstructed by the 
Republican Party. A great number of Republicans voted for 
it, and with the best of reasons, for in the main it was patterned 
after a Republican measure, the Aldrich bill. Quite a number 
voted against it, not beeause of the Federal-reserve act itself 
but because of certain features in it that we tried to amend and 
to eliminate from it. Had these amendments been accepted it 
would have left the House a very much better bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FESS. With pleasure. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman from Ohio 
permit me to state that those amendments were put in finally 
before the law became effective? 

Mr. FESS. That is true; and the act has been amended four 
times to my knowledge, where I assisted in the amendment, since 
the law first became effective. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And the administration failed 
to put it into effeet for 15 menths because of the lack of those 
features? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. I repeat the act was not opposed as a whule, 
but only objectionable features of it. 

Now, I should like to make another observation. The Fed- 
eral-reserve act was bodily borrowed from a Republican meus- 
ure, the Aldrich bill, the result of a Monetary Commission on 
which the greatest body of thought was gathered that bad ever 
been gathered upon any subjeet in finance in the history of this 
country, and it must not be forgotten that was a Republican 
measure. When the bill was before us 1 printed in parallel 
columns of the Recorp the Aldrich bill and this act to show the 
complete similarity in principles and fundamentals. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman, 
Mr. LONGWORTH. With regard to the revenue Dill, of 


which my colleague has just spoken, I was one of those Repub- 
licans who supported it because I believed it was four-fifths 
Republican, and the only reason why I objected to it, and the 
reason why Republicans voted against it, was the excess-profits 
tax, brought in in a time of pence, concerning which, if the gen- 
tleman will permit me to read, the Secretary of the Treasury 
now says: 


Mr. McApnoo. The excess-profits tax must rest upon the wholly inde- 
fensible notion that it is a function of taxation to bring ali profits 
down to one level with relation to the amount of capital invested and 
to deprive industry, foresight, and sagacity of their fruits. The excess- 
profits tax exempts capital and burdens brains, ability, and energy. 
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The excess-profits tax falls less heavily on big business than on small 
business, because big business is generally overcapitalized and small 
business is often undercapitalized. 

That is the opinion that the Secretary of the Treasury now 
holds upon the one item in that bill which the Republicans 
opposed. 

Mr. FESS. I am glad that my colleague made clear that 
particular point, because I want to make it clear that it was 
not the bill as a whole that was opposed by Republicans, but 
defects, many of which have since been corrected. The bill 
had in it some features that the Republicans tried to amend 
at the time. I myself secured one amendment, as will be 
recalled—the preservation of the gold standard. 

When my friend on the other side of the Chamber referred 
to the interstate trade act and charged that we obstructed it, 
he was again mistaken. Republicans voted for it as readily as 
the Democrats, for it was a Republican measure that had been 
recommended by President Taft in a Congress preceding. At 
that time Democrats opposed the proposition because of mi- 
nority status. But not so with Republicans; they supported 
the measure quite enthusiastically. 

The same thing is true with respect to the rural-credits act, 
nnother measure in the list mentioned by the Democratic chair- 
man. The rural-eredits act was an origination of Myron T. 
Herrick, from Ohio, a Republican, who had made an elaborate 
study of the subject in Germany. He was the first man to call 
attention in an oflicial way to this character of financial legis- 
lation. 

I simply call the attention of my friends en the other side of 
the aisle to these facts, which ought not to have been forgotten 
so soon, and must not be distorted for political purposes. When 
they say that we on this side of the aisle have assumed the 
position of an obstructionist party they shall not distort the 
real facts. All of these measures were passed in time of peace. 
ven though we had obstructed it is not fair to apply it as if it 
were war time. I call their attention to the fact that there was 
cround for our opposing the items that we did oppose, although 
they bore the brand of our own party, having been borrowed 
from us and having been dressed in a new garb. But that was 
not in time of war. It was before the war opened and can not 
be subject to the criticism justified if in time of war. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I yield to my friend. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman has just made a statement 
to the effect that Myron T. Herrick indorsed this rural-credits 
net. It is true that Myron T. Herrick wrote a bill upon the 
subject of rural credits, but the gentleman from Ohio is bound 
to admit that Myron T. Herrick violently opposed this particular 
bill, that he circularized the United States against it, and made 
speeches against it—the bill that the Congress passed. I re- 
member it very well; I was myself a member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, which reported that bill; and I re- 
member that Mr. Herrick made speeches all over the United 
States against the rural-credits bill which was enacted by 
Congress. 

Mr. FESS. He opposed one feature of the rural-credits bill, 
a feature that is fundamentally wrong, and the elimination of 
that feature would have made it a much better bill. I refer 


io the feature which puts the Government itself in the banking | 


business. ‘That was the feature he objected to in that bill, and 
that is the one feature that weakens the bill. The same may be 
said in lesser degree with regard to the Federal reserve act. 

We also objected to the latter being a partisan board of con- 
trol, We introduced an amendment to make it nonpartisan 
and were ridiculed for even the suggestion of the possibility of 
any Executive doing such a thing. Note that was before it was 
done. That feature of the Federal reserve act would make it 
much better if it were eliminated. 

Our opposition to that feature does not mean that we oppose 
the whole measure. I appeal to gentlemen on both sides of 
the aisle, what has been the position of the Republican Party 
as a minority party since the world war began? I am quite 
certain that there is nobody here, on either side of the aisle, 
that wants to do anybody, individually or collectively, an in- 
justice. ‘There is no oceasion for it, and when we come to look 
into our party government, where we know legislation must be 
hy party organization even in time of war, there will be a ma- 
jority party, responsible, and a minority party armed with 
parliamentary procedure in order to see that the best results 
will be worked out in legislation. Note the contrast of the 
Republicans in war with the Democrats in the Civil War and 
the Spanish-American War. Only yesterday a distinguished 
judge, a Democrat from Georgia, said to me he had never seen 
such elimination of party spirit as displayed by Republicans. 
There never has been such a display of partisan abandonment 
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as shown by Republicans, although in the minority. There 
have been heard partisan utterances, but not until it was 
opened by the Democratic chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. FESS. I make full recognition of the value of political 
organizations in legislation. But when the war opened, although 
the Republicans had been somewhat impatient with our “ watch- 
ful waiting” and-had criticized some things that we thought 
ought to have been different, partisan criticism was totally 
abandoned. However, we had suggested some things not done 
that we felt should have been done. Republicans have felt 
themselves free to raise certain questions as to 2 more com- 
plete preparation and a more vigorous. prosecution of the war, 
but when it comes to voting on any war measure which was 
shaped as a fixed policy for the prosecution of the war, there 
has been no political division, so far as I know, on the Re- 
publican side. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. I yield. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I agree with the gentleman that 
we can not decide the policy of a party by a vote on a special 
measure, but I would like to ask the opinion of the gentleman 
on this matter. Is it not a fact that one great measure that 
is at issue in the management of this war, a party measure 
between your side and the Democratic side, is the selection of 
a war board, or a war committee, to assist the President in 
the conduct of the war? Is not there this possibility that if 
your party should win in this election your policy will be to 
establish a war board such as your party has voted for and 
take from the President the absolute power to conduct the war 
as he sees fit? Is not that the essential thing at issue? 

Mr. FESS. There will be no disposition on the part of Re- 
publicans in Congress in the slightest degree to interfere with 
the vigorous prosecution of the war. The gentleman should not 
speak of a committee on the conduct of the war. We have asked 
for no such committee. There is almost certain, however, to be 
a decided policy that the administration accept some budget 
system, to give better business methods to contracts and ex- 
penditures, and also a better audit system, so that the auditing 
of the accounts of one department will not be done by its own 
department, as in the case of the Government. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GILLETT. Was not the formation of the committee to 
which the gentleman refers—and which the Republican Party 
supported—originated by the Democratic Party in the Senate 
and carried through the Senate under the leadership of Senator 
Srmuimons, the Democratic leader, and after that the Republican 
Party supported it? 

Mr. FESS. That its true; and not only that, the gentleman 
here that introduced this bill has offered the argument that this 
committee is unnecessary because Congress has already a com- 
mittee with power to do that thing. If that Committee on Ex- 
penditures, a part of this body, has that power, then the gentle- 
man can not inject the idea that we are going to interfere with 
the prosecution of the war by creating a new committee to do, 
as he says, the identical thing they now have the power to do, 
but of course does not and will not do. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I yield to my friend. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. When the revenue bill was passed 
the leader of the Republican Party sought to recommit it with 
instructions to report the bill back with a provision authorizing 


the appointment of a committee to have control and supervision 
of the expenditures. I hold the position that you can not fight 
this war with committees and that the appointment of a com- 
mittee would interfere with the Executive in his full power as 
Commander in Chief in his efforts to prosecute the war. 

Mr. FESS. That statement may be a good political argument 
just before an election, but it does not get anywhere when the 
purpose of every political party is to win this war with the most 
vigorous prosecution possible and at the minimum waste of 
public funds. That, I think, everybody will agree to. We have 
no right to devote our entire attention to contracts. We must 
also devote some effort to how to avoid wasteful expenditures. 

Mr. GILLETT. I suggest to the gentleman that it is not fair 
to let go uncontradicted the suggestion that this committee was 
to have control of expenditures. They would have had abso 
lutely no control of funds. The committee whose organization 
the Republican Party supported was purely a committee of 
investigation. 


Mr. SLOAN. And had nothing to do with the conduct of the 


war, 
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Mr. FESS. Absolutely nothing to do with the conduct of 
the war. The gentlemen confuses a committee to supervise ex- 
penditures to avoid waste and a committee on the conduct of 
the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
again expired. 





The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


Mr. ESCH. How much time have I remaining? 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has five minutes. 
Mr. ESCH. I yield the balance of my time-to the gentleman 


from Ohio. 

Mr. MAGEE. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. MAGEE. Does the gentleman think that a Member of the 
House performs his full responsibility by voting for the authori- 
zation of appropriations aggregating $40,000,000,000, and then 
never concerning himself in any way, nor endeavoring to get: 


Will the gentleman yield? 


any information, as to whether these moneys are wisely, eco- | 


nomically, and lawfully expended? 

Mr. FESS. I think, in answer to my friend specifically, that: 
it is an indication of a weakness on the part of an individua) 
Member to attempt to free himself of responsibility that he 
must and ought to exercise. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Is not that auditing now being performed 
by the various appropriation committees of Congress? 

Mr. FESS. To my mind the various appropriation commit- 
tees of Congress have enough to do besides following this thing 
up. Their business is to initiate appropriations. We ought to 


heve a committee to coordinate with that committee and follow | 


up appropriations and see how they are being applied and 
whether they are being wasted. I had not intended to raise 
this question, had it not been for its injection here as an indi- 
cation that the support of such measure was a desire to obstruct 
the prosecution of the war. No man can justly make such a 
statement, It means a more vigorous prosecution of the war 
at the least waste of public funds. 

Mr. GARNER. If I 
he would create this committee, to devote its entire time and 
attention to this particular work and leave their other duties 
in Congress to their fellow Members? 

Mr. FESS. A committee such as proposed, which was to be 
a joint committee made up of the complexion of both the Senate 
and the House, which would have been a Democratic committee. 
certainly would not have interfered with the war and would 
have been a help rather than a hindrance. . 

Mr. GARNER. I did not say anything in regard to inter- 
ference; but does the gentleman take into consideration the 
duties of the various committees of the House? For instance, 
the Appropriations Committee, of which the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] is the ranking member on the 
Republican side, has full power and, I believe, full opportunity 
and full time to investigate these expenditures and ascertain 
whether they have been judiciously expended or not. 


Mr. FESS. I do not agree with the gentleman. No such 
function was ever exercised by that committee, and never 
will be. 


Mr. GARNER. And I also think the Committee on Military 
Affairs and the Committee on Naval Affairs have that power. 

Mr. FESS. I do not agree with my friend in that statement: 
either, 

Mr. GILLETT. 
next year. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What will be the essential difference be- 
tween the functions of this committee and the functions now 
being performed by Mr, Justice Hughes in investigating the 
$640,000,000 expenditure for airplanes without result? 

Mr. FESS. The one chief difference is that one derives au- 
thority from the Executive; the other derives authority from 
the body that gives the appropriation, the Congress, and it would 
seem to me that when we vote money to any department and. 
hold it responsible for its proper application, if an investigation 
is to be made as to the application of that money, it is not for 
the department that spends it to make the investigation, but it is 
for the department that gives it authority to expend it. [Ap- 


plause. ] 
In the gentleman’s opinion, if we had had such 


We have to do with the appropriations for 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SLOAN. 
a committee, does the gentleman think there would have ever 
been any occasion for Mr. Justice Hughes to have made the 
investigation, or for the Senate to have made its investiga- 
tion 

Mr. FESS. Most certainly not, and the thing most surprising 
to me is the sensitiveness of our Democratic friends in refusing 
to have an inquiry. If our Democratic friends would welcome 





understand the gentleman from Ohio, } 
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an investigation of those things that seem to have gone awry, 
look at the saving to the Nation from that standpoint, and invite 
an investigation, not by the department being investigated but 
by a coordinate body, the public would be better served. I am 
sure my friends will agree with me that when we vote without 
debate $640,000,000 of money for the building of aircraft, as we 
did in July of 1917, and we did it because we thought it would 
be better not to debate the bill on the floor of the House, that 
we are not wholly free from legitimate condemnation of the 
people when we simply throw it off by saying we were asked to 
do it in that way and thus performed our duty to the public, 
and we therefore do not propose to make any research as to 
what became of it. This attitude is culpable and should not be 
tolerated, much less in war than in peace. To me this claim that 
the Republican Party has acted as a mere obstruction party is 
pure partisan pabulum employed for partisan purposes where 
argument for principle is sadly lacking. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. SNoox], a member of the committe¥ 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Chairman, I have been very much inter- 
ested in the statement of my colleague from Ohio [Mr. Fess] 
on the philosophy of the parties. So far as I am concerned, so 
long as I have been in this House I have not said anything that 
looked like a discussion of party questions. Personally I want 
to say this, that I have no time now to discuss party questions. 
I want to see if I can personally do something to heip win this 
war without reference to whether it is won by men who are 
Democrats or Republicans. I do not care which they are. [Ap- 
plause.] Now, I want to say a word or two about this bill. I 
had not intended to talk on this subject at all, but I want to call 
the attention of the committee to this very important measure 
and to some one or two or three criticisms which have been made 
by some who have discussed the measure. There has been a 
great deal of discussion as to the power conferred in section 8, 
which gives the President the power to retain these utilities 
which have been taken over or which have. been built or bought 
by him until he can dispose of them to advantage. I am sure I 
had a great deal of doubt about the advisability of this section 
of the bill and I have a great deal of doubt in my mind yet 
about the advisability of that section; but there is a good deal 
of force to the argument which was presented to the committee 
and which has been presented to this House that if the Govern- 
ment intends to spend a large sum of money in buying these 
utilities, in building utilities, and in putting money into utili- 
ties already in existence, the President ought to have a large 
discretion in disposing of them after the war is over. If the 
President is not given such discretion the Government is likely 
to lose a large sum of money. There is no doubt in my mind 
that on account of the expense at this time of installing these 
utilities the Government is bound to lose money under this bill 
if we turn those utilities back to the people who own them or if 
we dispose of them after the war. 

I want to say, again, for myself personally, as I said when we 
passed the railroad-control bill, and as I said when we reported 
the bill for the control of the telegraph and telephones, that I 
am opposed to committing this Government to a policy of Gov- 
ernment ownership of those utilities as long as we find there 
are people in this country who have brains enough and who are 
honest enough and who have the ability to administer these af- 
fairs and run these railroads and these utilities as they have 
in the past. [Applause.] But this is a war measure, and, us 
was pointed out to the committee, it is an absolute necessity at 
this time to have this additional power in order to manufacture 
war munitions and in order to mine coal. That is a question 
that has not been called to the attention of the committee, and I 
wish I had time to call the attention of the committee to a state- 
ment made by Dr. Garfield upon that subject to show the 
economy that will be worked out in the operation of the mining 
industries of this country, if they can have the power that is 
necessary to carry on this work. I do not have the time to read 
from the statement, but it says that by using the electric cur- 
rent necessary for the mining of coal there will be a saving of 
several millions of dollars a month to the consumers of this 
country, because these power plants use the by-product or the 
coal that is not used by the manufacturers of the country or by 
the domestic users. 

Now, there is just one other thing that I want to call atten- 
tion to that has been offered as an objection to this bill. The 
question has been asked several times if the necessity exists 
now it must have existed for some time; and why is it, men 
say, that we have not been called upon to make this appropria- 
tion before this time? The answer is given by Secretary Baker, 
and will be found on page 4 of the hearings, and it is this: 
When they began to make a survey of this subject and to 
find the necessity for this additional power and ascertained 
that it existed they tried to go to different appropriations that 
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had been made for the War Department and for the Navy 
Department and other branches of the Government that were 
exercising these functions, but they found that it was impos- 
sible to work out a plan to use the appropriations that had 
already been made by Congress to the different branches of the 
Government. They did work out—and he said it was with the 
utmost difficulty—a plan by which they did lend assistance to 
some of the plants in the Pittsburgh district, where the neces- 
sity was the greatest, and they found it was very doubtful if 
they had the power to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. SIMS. 
utes more. 

Mr. SNOOK,. They found that they had the greatest difficulty 
to work out a plan by which these appropriations could be 
used. I wish to quote just a moment from Secretary Baker’s 
language on that subject. He says—and you will find it on 
page 4 of the hearings— 

It required a great deal of ingenuity to work out a plan by which 
the funds in the War Department could be made available for the 
establishment of supplementary power supplies. The Emergency Fleet 
Corporation had some elasticity in its funds; the Navy Department 
somewhat less elasticity. We have all been working at it fairly steadily 
for four or five months. 

And then he went on to say that they found out, after investi- 
gating the subject fully and carefully, they thought the only way 
it could be reached was by framing a bill something like this. 

It was suggested by somebody in the debate—I do not re- 
member who—that it would have been better to have appro- 
priated a lump sum and have left it to the power of the Presi- 
dent to dispose of that sum in taking over these plants and 
constructing new ones. To my mind that plan would be very 
much more open to objection than the plan we are now using. 
I know that this bill grants large powers to the President, larger 
than any bill, probably, we have yet brought to Congress; but, 
even so, it is hedged around by many safeguards that put a curb 
on that power and makes it much better for the people and 
for the Congress than conferring on the President the power to 
spend a lump sum. That method of appropriation has been 
oftentimes criticized in this Congress, and I do not know of 
any more objectionable method by which we can legislate than 
by going in that direction, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 

Mr. SNOOK. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I would like to ask you as a mem- 
ber of the committee—and I am very much interested in your 
discussion of the bill—if the policy of the bill is, or was it pre- 
sented to you by the department, that because of the interfer- 
ence in the sale of these securities it would be necessary in 
order to raise the money to do these essential things that the 
department thought wise to take the money from the Treasury 
and loan to these particular people? 

Mr. SNOOK. The people who were engaged in these indus- 
iries found it impossible to get the money to do this work. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Because they were forbidden to 
sell them? 

Mr. SNOOK. Yes; because the money market was such they 
could not sell securities. They found the only way they had 
then was to come te the Government. 

Now, going back to this section 8 and the power conferred by 
it in connection with paragraph 1 of section 2, I found to-day 
when I read the bill over in the House after the discussion had 
commenced that there is no limitation as to the time in para- 
graph 1 of section 2 of this bill as to when the President may 
spend money for the purchase of a power plant or for the build- 
ing of a power plant. I believe that a limitation should be 
placed in that parugraph as well as in paragraph 2, and, if I do 
not change my mind, I shall offer an amendment after the word 
“construct” to define and limit the power conferred by para- 
graph 1 of section 2 to the war period, which is defined in this 
bill. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I think the gentleman will find 
that it is limited to the war period except where some provision 
is made, 

Mr. SNOOK. Not in this section. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. But it is a general provision 
in the bill. 

Mr. SNOOK. The committee, after fally discussing this bill, 
found the great necessity that confronted it, and in order to meet 
this necessity, reported the bill to the House. When it is 
amended, ff the committee should deem amendments necessary, 
I think it ought to be speedily enacted into law. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oklahema [Mr. Hastines]. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five min- 


Will the gentleman permit? 
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Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, perhaps I ought to apologize for digressing and for dis- 
cussing a subject that is not in the bill and fer taking up the 
time of the House at this late hour in the evening. 

I am not going to make a partisan speech. I have not made 
one since the war began. I do not believe I have cast a partisan 
vote. It is not my purpose during the continuance of this war 
to do so. 

I want to take up the few minutes allotted to me, however, in 
discussing a subject that I think is ef very great importance, and 
that is an amendment to the rules which I have proposed and 
which has been referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. Chairman, since coming to Congress I have been deeply 
impressed with the necessity for some rule whereby bills of a 
local nature could be considered. Strange as it may seem, there 
is no such rule at the present time. On July 15 I introduced the 
following resolution as an amendment to clause 3 of Rule XIII: 

Provided further, That when any bill on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent, upon which there ts no minority report filed, ts called for con- 
Sideration, it shall be considered unless 10 members object, when it 
shall be immediately in order to move its consideration, which motion 
shall be put to the House without debate, and if carried by a majority 
vote, said bill shall be consicered as if no objection had been made 

It will be seen that it amends the unanimous-consent rule so 
that any bill placed upon the Calendar for Unanimous Consent, 
upon which there is no minority report filed, shall be considered 
unless 10 Members object, when it shall be immediately tn order 
to move its consideration, which motion shall be put to the House 
without debate, and if carried by a majority vote the bill shall 
be considered the same as if no objection had been made. 

We ought to have a rule whereby local bills may be con- 
sidered. Under our rules now one man in the House can pre- 
vent the consideration of a local bill durimg the entire session 
of Congress. 

Theré are only four ways to get a local bill considered unless 
this amendment is adopted: 

First. Upon a call of the committee that reported the bill. 
If the committee has been called on two previous Calendar 
Wednesdays and other bills considered that hawe been reported 
by it, the chances are the committee will not be called again 
during the session of Congress,. There is little likelihood of 
getting any local bill considered in this manner. 

Second. By placing the bill upon the Calendar for Unant- 
mous Consent the objection of any Member strikes the bill from 
the calendar and it can not be considered. 

Third. By asking unanimous consent for the consideration of 
a bill, a bill can be taken up unless a Member of the House 
ebjects. Of course, if he objects when the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar is called he will object te a request for unanimous 
consent at any other time in the House for the consideration 
of that bill. 

Fourth. By offering a motion to suspend the rules, which re- 
quires a two-thirds vote. It is a rule of the Speaker not to 
recognize anyone who offers a motion of this kind for the pur- 
pose of considering local bills, except for the last six days of 
the session. It is usually too late then to secure favorable con- 
sideration by the other branch of Congress. 

It will be seen, therefore, that there is really no way to 
secure consideration of a local bill except by uhanimons consent. 
I am opposed to this rule, and it ought to be amended. If a 
Member introduces a bill which he vouches for as being merito- 
rious, has it referred to a committee, and secures the unanimous 
report ef the committee upon it, there ought to be some way to 
consider the bill in the House. Oertainly one Member of the 
House who is not upon the committee that considers the bill 
and who has no personal knowledge of it should not have the 
right to say that it shall not be considered. 

No Member can defend such a rule, either here or among his 
constituents at home. I was reared in the West, where the 
people believe in absolute equality. It is exceedingly difficult 
to explain to my constituents that consideration can not be se- 
cured by the House under the rules of a bill unanimously re- 
ported. 

When a boy at school it was a rule that everyone took his 
turn in playing marbles, ball, or any other game. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, have I any time left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 10 minutes left. 

Mr. SIMS. Would the gentleman from Oklahoma be willing 
to continue his remarks by printing them in the Recorp? I ap- 
prove of them so far as I have heard them. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like the gentleman to be allowed 
to conclude. How long will it take the gentleman? It is a very 
interesting subject. 

Mr. SIMS. I have no objection to the gentleman's cont - 
ing, but I want to make this statement to the committee, that 
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when the time is out I want to commence the reading of the bill 
and read the first paragraph, and then move that. the committee 
rise. That is all I want to do to-night. If the members of the 
cominittee do not object, I am willing to yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma five minutes more if he desires. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. HASTINGS, I thank the gentleman. 

The farmer, when he goes to the old water mill, stands in line 
nud takes his turn in getting his corn or wheat ground. Law- 
yers at the bar have their cases docketed and called in regular 
order. Everyone appreciates that in Congress some legislation 
is national in its character and more urgent than other legisla- 
tion, and therefore must necessarily pass. Consideration of it 
can be secured by unanimous consent or by special rule from 
the Rules Committee, but you can not get a special rule for the 
consideration of a local bill. 

I am unalterably opposed to any rule that permits one or two 
men in the House to say what Jegislation may be considered. 
I believe that we should have a rule that will permit the con- 
sideration of all legislation. Every Member is entitled to have 
his bills considered when reported unanimously by 4 committee, 
and surely, if no more than 10 Members out of the entire mem- 
bership of 435 object, the bill ought to be considered. In the 
event 10 Members object it ought to be in order to move its con- 
sideration. If a majority of the House wants to consider the 
bill the minority should not be permitted to hold it up. 

I assume that every Member who introduces a bill does so in 
good faith. If he is diligent enough to appear before the com- 
inittee to whom it is referred and secure favorable consideration 
of it, he is entitled to have it considered by the House when it 
is unanimously reported. 

I want to invite the attention of the Committee on Rules and 
Members of Congress to this proposed amendment, and earnestly 
urge its favorable consideration. I submit that no Member ean 
satisfactorily explain to his constituents that the House does 
not have a rule jyvhereby every bill unanimously reported can be 
“alled up for consideration at some time during the entire ses- 
sion. My State and the West suffer most on account of this 
rule. Many of the older States do not require any special local 
legislation. 

Kastern Oklahoma has 101,519 Indians enrolled as members 
of the Five Civilized Tribes. For the past 25 years their affairs 
have required legislation at different times to wind them up. 
Local legislation is imperative, but a single objection prevents 
its consideration. I am opposed to the rule as it now stands, and 
opposed to any rule that will place it in the power of one man. to 
say what legislation shall be considered. I thank the House, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that we 
begin the reading of the bill, and that the bill be read, subject 
to amendment, by paragraph or subsections. 

Mr. ESCH. I think that would be better, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause two or three of the sections cover two or three pages. It 
will be better to have it considered by paragraphs. 

Mr. SIMS. Nearly all of these sections consist of but one para- 
graph. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be read by sub- 
sections or paragraph. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I would prefer to have it read 
by paragraphs. For instance, in section (a) there are no para- 
graphs, but there are three or four subsections. 

Mr. SIMS. Where there are no subsections I ask that the 
bill be considered by paragraphs. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered by subsections or para- 
graphs, and where there are no paragraphs that it be considered 
by subsections. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill be read through 
subsection (a). Committee amendments may be read but not 
acted on to-night. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Nebraska makes the 
same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 





Be it enacted, etc., That when used in this act, unless the context shall 
require a different interpretation 

(a) The term “power plant’’ means a plant equipped for, and 
employed or intended to be employed in, generating, developing, trans- 
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mitting, or distributing electrical or mechanical power, and includes all 
machinery and appliances therein contained, ‘together with all lines 
transmitting or distributing power in connection therewith, and all other 
property the ownership, use, or occupancy of which may be appropriate 
to or useful in connection with the maintenance and operation eet 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Page 1, line 8, insert, after the word “ power,” the words “and in 
connection the products made through or in connection with the coking 
of coal or lignite or by combustion.” 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I move, before 
the committee rises, an amendment to that. The word “the,” 
in line 8, should be changed to the word “ therewith,” so that it 
would read ‘and in connection therewith products made,” and 
so forth. 

Mr. SIMS. We can discuss that to-morrow, 
move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Houston, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12776) 
to provide further for the national security and defense and for 
the more effective prosecution of the war by furnishing means 
for the better utilization of the existing sources of electrical and 
mechanical power and for the development of new sources of 
such power, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


Mr. Chairman, I 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. McCtuintT1c, for two days, on account of illness; and 

To Mr. Martin, for 30 days, on account of important business, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 4722. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 4194. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

S. 4543. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12429. An act to authorize the health officer of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to permit the disinterment of the bodies of 
Eliza Hill Bowles, Bernice Worthen Bowles, and Bessie Vivian 
Bowles. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 


September 27, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the chairman of the Capital 
Issues Committee submitting a supplemental estimate of appro- 
priation required by the Capital Issues Committee for the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1303) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting draft 
of certain proposed amendments to Senate bill 3475 to prescribe 
the requisite form of death proof (H. Doc. No. 1304); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of State, transmitting a copy 
of the journal of the session of the Haitain Council of State 
dated July 4, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1305); to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12860) granting 
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to members of the Army Nurse Corps (female) and Navy Nurse | heart, committing our all to the great task to which we believe 


Corps (female) pay and allowances during any period of in- 
voluntary captivity by the enemy of the United States, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 816), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DENT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12936) to prescribe the pay and 
allowance of certain officers of the Army while holding a brevet 
grade, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 815), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXILF, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

3y Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 13007) to pro- 
vide homes for soldiers, seamen, and marines, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on the Judicary. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 138008) providing for the pur- 
chase of uniforms, accouterments, and equipment by any officer 
of the Navy or midshipman at the Naval Academy, officer of 
the Coast Guard or Coast Guard cadet, or officer of the Marine 
Corps from the Government at cost; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XNII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DENTON: A bill (H. R. 13009) granting a pension to 
Jessie Worley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (11. R. 18010) granting a pension to 
Louis B. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 138011) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Robert D. Rector; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A Dill (H. R. 15012) to correct the mili- 
fary record of Frank Rector; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By MR. VESTAL: A bill CH. R. 18015) 
TT. Adams; to the Committee on Claims. 


for the relief of John 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petition of Richard C. Benson, D. C., 
and other citizens of Paterson and Passaic, N. J., indorsing 
Hl. R. 5118, placing chiropractic upon a plane of equality with 
osteopathy ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of Federal Board of Farm 
Organizations, favoring legislation requiring the tag on all 
interstate shipments of feed and fertilizer to show exact 
contents; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
jneree. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Resolution of the Rupert Com- 
mercial Club, Rupert, Idaho, indorsing H. R. 7628, providing 
for an auxiliary reclamation project in connection with the 
Minidoka project, Idaho; to the Committee on Irrigation of 
Arid Lands. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of National Federation of Postal 
Employees, requesting passage of H. R. 152; to the Committee 
on Labor, 

ty Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition signed by FE. S. 
Dale, of Rugby, N. Dak., and others, urging the passage of legis- 
lation for the protection of sheep from dogs and other preda- 
tory animals; to the Committee on Agriculture, 





SENATE. 
Fripay, September 27, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we seek the divine guidance and wisdom for 
the duties that are now upon us, duties that press so hard, 
problems that are so stern and unrelenting. As we come com- 
pleting the mobilization of the forces of this country in the 
interests of justice and humanity, we pray that Thou wilt give 
to each element in our national life its full expression of 
patriotism and devotion, that we may be indeed united in 
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we have been called by the Divine Providence in this day. 
Grant us, we pray Thee, such a complete consecration of our- 
selves that we may have the satisfaction of knowing that we 
are working together with God in the interest of the divine 
purpose in human life. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of the legislative day of Tues- 
day, September 24, 1918, was read and approved. 

HAITI’S COMMEMORATION OF THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of State, transmitting a 
letter from the minister of Haiti, which will be printed in the 
RecorD and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The communication is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, September 18, 1918, 


| The Hon. THomas R. MARSHALL, 


Vice President of the United States, United States Senate. 

Sir: At the request of the minister of Haiti at this Capital, I have 

the honor to inclose for the information of the Senate of the United 
States a copy of his note transmitting, as a matter of record, a copy of 
the journal of the session of the Haitian Council of State dated July 
4, 1918, showing unanimous passage of the motion to participate in the 
eeereies of the anniversary of the independence of the United 
states, 
. It appears that a cablegram was sent by the Council of State to the 
Congress of the United States in Washington expressing the sympathy 
of Haiti in the war and her wishes for the success of the people of the 
United States, but that cablegram failed of transmission and did not 
reach this country, 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, Ropwenrt LANSING. 

(Inclosure from the minister of Haiti dated Aug. 31, 1918.) 


| Translation. ] 


LEGATION OF HAITI, 
Washington, D. C., August 31, 1918. 
IIon. Roperr LANSING, 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. SECRETARY OF StaTE: I have had the honor to receive your ex- 
cellency’s note, dated the 27th of August, by which I am informed that 
the cablegram sent by the Council of State of Haiti on the oceasion of 
the 4th of July never was received at the Senate of the United States, 
having been mislaid by the cable company in transmission between Port 
au Prince and Santiago de Cuba. 

I deeply regret that untoward circumstances which thwarted and 
stripped of all its purpose the spontaneous manifestation of the council 
of state. 

Be it as it may, I beg your excellency kindly to transmit as a matter 
of record to the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States the inclosed copies of the journal of the session of the council of 
state of the 4th of July, 1918, where the motion to participate in the 
commemoration, now world wide, of the independence of the United 
States was passed by a unanimous vote. 

For my part, and in compliance with the wish expressed by your ex- 
cellency, I shall rot fail to impart to the council of state the information 
given to the Devartment of State and forwarded to the legation, and 
also the sentiment felt by the Government of the United States at that 
cordial step of the aforesaid council. 

Le pleased to accept Mr. Secretary of State, and ete. 

SOLON MENos, 


{ Translation. ] 


LEGATION OF THE REPUBLIC oF HAITI, 


Washington. 
{Extract from the Official Gazette of the Republic of Haiti. Le Moniteur, 
No. 46, July 31, 1918.] 


COUNCIL OF STATE. 


(Session of Thursday, July 4, 1918.) 

Councilor Légitime in the chair. 

A quorum being present, the session was declared open 

Councilor Hudicourt addressed the Chair and was given the floor. 
After obtaining the board’s agreement to change the order of the day, he 
made the following remarks: 

‘Gentlemen of the council of state, in the gigantic contest now going 
on between right and liberty on one side and barbarity and autocracy 
on the other the Haitian people have not taken the part assigned to them 
by their historic origin. We are none the less bound to manifest our 
sympathy and interest to the generous nations which are now straining 
all their moral and physical forces in the common cause, and in that 
of the small nationalities in particnlar. 

“The 4th of July is the date of the anniversary of one of the most 
momentous events of universal history. It is the date of American inde- 
pendence ; it is the date of the triumph of democracy. 

“TIT have the honor to move that the council of state do adjourn in 
commemoration of that happy anniversary, and so to commune with the 
whole world in the pious remembrance of immortal George Washington, 
the pioneer of liberty. 

* T also move that the council of state send on this occasion a cablegram 
to the Congress jn Washington expressing our full sympathy and wishes 
of success for the people of the United States, who with the powerful 
help of their commerce and industry bring to the allies of the European 
cntente the decisive weapon which shall bring about final victory.” 

Pierre Hupicourt, Councilor. 


— 


Councilor Denis St. Aude, second secretary of the board, caused a 
second reading of the motion by direction of the chairman. 

The CUAIRMAN. The motion of Councilman Hudicourt is before the 
council, 
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It is adopted by unanimous vote and an extraordinary adjournment 
of the session is declared 
Signed: Léo Alexis, Dr. D. Laroche, Jules Bance, P. Hudicourt, H. 
Price, Chs. Sambour, Enoch Désert, A. André, J. M. Grandoit, Alf. A 
Nemours, Chs. Boucherean, E. Dornéyal, V. Jn. Louis, Emile Elie, Arthur 
Francois, S. Villard, Estime Jeune, 
F. 








D. L&GITIME, 
The President. 
8. Ancnger, D. Str. Aupp, 
The Secretarica, 
A. INNOCENT, 
Reporting Secretary. 
e copy. 
Em. LAMAUTE, 
Chief Clerk. 
A. BLANCHET, 
Secretary of Legation. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I have a telegram 
from the Republican State central committee of Michigan 
addressed to me stating that “the Republicans of Michigan, 
in State convention assembled at Grand Rapids, yesterday 
unanimously indorsed the resolution known as the Anthony 
amendment to the Constitution.” It is signed by John W. Smith, 
member of the Republican State central committee, and I read 
it for the information of my colleagues. I ask that it may lie 
on the table. ‘ 

The VICE PRESIDENT, It will be so ordered. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion from Helen Hunt, of Jacksonville, Fla., praying for the 
immediate passage of the Federal suffrage amendment, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 


as follows: 
By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 
A bill (S. 4962) authorizing the payment of claims for loss of 


private preperty in the State of Colorado; to the Committee on 
Claims. 
iv Mr. BECKHAM: 

A bill (S. 4968) granting a pension to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FALL: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 176) authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of War to investigate and report amounts of dam- 
ages as indemnity for personal injuries by wounds on American 
side, southern international boundary, supplemental to report 
in House Document No. 1168, Sixty-second Congress, third ses- 
sion; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


sreckenridge Wash; to 


JOINT CONGRESSIONAT, COMMITTEE ON RECONSTRUCTION, 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I send a concurrent resolution 
to the desk, which I ask to have read. 

The concurrent (S. Con. Res. 
Tollows: 


Resolved hy the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there is hereby created a committee to be known as the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Reconstruction, composed of six Senators 
and six Representatives in Congress. The members of said committee 
Shal! be selected as follows: Three Senators by the Democratic senato- 
rial caucus, three Senators by the Republican senatorial conference, three 
Representatives in Congress by the Democratic House caucus, and three 
Representatives in Congress by the Republican House conference: Pro- 


resolution 21) was read, as 


vided, That onty Senators and Representatives in Congress who have 
been elected to serve in the Sixty-sixth Congress shall be eligible for | 
membership on said committee. Such membership shall terminate 


with the service in Congress of the Member, and vacancies shall be filled 

in the same manner as the original selections were made, respectively 
That said committee shall make an investigation of the following | 

jcts and report to Congress from time to time with such recommenda 

s as to additional legislation or otherwise as it may deem advisable: 

Problems affecting labor, including— 
Unemployment which may follow war. 
Utilization of discharged soldiers and 








ta) 
ib) 
ments 
(c) Conciliation and arbitration of labor disputes, 


sailors in civil employ- 


(d) The relation of men and women in similar employments. 
(e) Substitution of female employees for male and vice versa. 
(f) Feasibility of organizing permanent employment agencies. 


(g) Reguirements for labor after the war, both in agricultural and 
industrial occupations 





| 
| 
(h) Distribution of labor. 
(1) Employment of surplus labor on public works of which the con- 
Struction or completion has been suspended due to the war. 
2. Problems affecting capital and credit, including— 
(a) All matters relating to trusts and combinations. 
(b) Federai loans to private enterprises. 
(c) Federal supervision of capital Issues. 
3. Problems affecting public utilities, including 
(a) The establishment of a railroad policy after the war, and tbe 
relation of the Interstate Commerce Commission to the railroads, 
(b) All questions relating to communication bv wire. 
4. Problems resulting from the demobilization of our industrial and 
military war s, ineluding— | 
ia) The « { surplus Government prop. rties and supplies in | 
th country na rroad 
(b) The conversicn of munition industries into those of peace, 
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(c) The demobilization of the war strength of the Army and 
and the disposition of the men who have been in the service. 

(d) The demobilization of civil war workers. 

5. Problems affecting our foreign trade, including— 

(a) The development of new markets 

(b) Combinations for the purpose of increasing our selling facilities, 

(c) Changes in our banking facilities necessary to cooperate with 
such trade, 

6. Problems affecting the continuance of existing industries and the 
establishment of new industries, including— 

(a) The supply and control of raw materials. 

(b) The encouragement of the production in the United States 
articles that have not been made in this country heretofore. 

(c) The encouragement of private enterprise in the development of 
the resources of the public domain. 

(d) The utilization of a tariff on imports as a means to protect and 
encourage home industries. 

7. Problems relating to agriculture, including 

(a) The advisability of continuing after the war price fixing of food 
products. 

(b) Federal loans to farmers. 

(c) Distribution of food products. 

(d) The allotment of lands to returned soldiers and sailors and their 
establishment in new homes on the public domain. 

8. Problems affecting the adequate production and effective distribn- 
tion of coal, gasoline, and other fuels. 

9. Problems relating to shipping, including shipyards, and especially 
in regard to the sale, continuance of ownership, or leasing of both yards 
and ships. , 

10. Housing conditions and the disposition of houses constructed by 


the Government during the war. . 
11. War legislation now on the statute books, with reference to its 


repeal, extension, or amendment, : oe ‘ 

12. And in general all matters necessarily arising during the change 
from the activities of war to the pursuits of peace, including those 
that may be referred to it by the Senate or House of Representatives. 

That the committee is authorized to employ such clerical assistance 
as it may deem necessary, including the services of experts, and may, 
by subcommittee or otherwise, send for persons or papers, administer 
oaths, and employ stenographers, at a cost not to exceed $1 per printed 
page, to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any 
subject before it; that the committee may sit during the sessions or 
recesses of the Senate and House of Representatives ; and that expenses 
contracted hereunder shall be paid one-half from the contingent fund 
of the Senate and one-half from the contingent fund-of the House upon 
the presentation of vouchers approved by the chairman of said com- 
mittee, until otherwise provided by law. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the Hun is evidently on the 
run; and while we may not be able to see the end of this war, 
the end is coming. It may come sooner than we anticipate; 
and when it does come, we should be prepared for the condi- 
tions which we shall have to face. 

I wish to submit to the Senate briefly and in a form which 
does not cover anything like all the subjects to which I have 
referred, some of the reasons why I think action should be 
taken on this resolution, 

When the United States declared war against the Imperial 
German Government, in April, 1917, although the more obsery- 
ing had for many months believed this step inevitable, prac- 
tically no preparation had been made, and as a result it was 
necessary to prepare for war at a time when war actully pre- 
vailed, This failure has had many decided disadvantages, It 
not only delayed our active participation in the war, but if 
has and will cost us tens of thousands of additional lives and 
hundreds of millions, indeed, billions of dollars. The actual 
material with which we have had to supply ourselves since the 
spring of 1917 will have cost many billions more than it would 
if it had been provided in prewar times. I am not saying this 
in the way of criticism. Quite likely a majority of the Ameri- 
can people did not visualize the situation which was developing, 
and as a result there may not have been sufficient public pres- 
sure demanding that more active steps be taken in making 
preparations. We know, however, that the successes of the 
German armies in the first years of the war were largely due 
to the very thorough preparation made by the German Gov- 
ernment and that the weakness of the allied armies was their un- 
preparedness when war was declared. Although the allies were 
better prepared than the United States when it entered the war, 
it took them, especially Great Britain, a long time to become 
effective fighting forces. 

While the end of this great conflict may not be in sight, we 
hope it is, and we know now what the end will be. When it 
does come, it will not give us any time for preparation; indeed, 
in one day the whole world scene will change. Unless we take 
advantage of the present to provide for the future we shall be 
caught in exactly the same condition as regards peace as 
we were when we declared war—unprepared. It will be in- 
finitely more reprehensible if we fail to make preparations for 
peace, because we shall have lost our opportunity to take advan- 
tage of the great lessons we have learned from this war. There 


of 


might have been some excuse from the viewpoint of many peo- 
ple for not making ample preparations to fight, but with that 
failure before our eyes, the example of the failures of other 
nations, and, more important, the provisions these nations sre 
making for peace, there is no excuse for our country not pre- 
paring itself to meet the great after-war problems, 


Every nation 
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now engaged in war has been and is now getting ready for 
peace conditions. Nearly three years ago conferences were held 
by the allies at which certain general principles were adopted 
in regard to trade conditions after the war, the relationship of 
one power to another, the relationship of the allied nations to 
jriendly countries, neutral nations, and the enemy governments. 
Similar conferences were held by the central powers. Quite 
likely the conclusions reached at, that time may have to be 
modified, but these conferences indicate the farsightedness of 
European governments and the tendency on the part of the other 
nations engaged in the war to do those things which everyone 
must recognize as absolutely essential. 

Since early in 1916, in addition to these international confer- 
ences, the various belligerent nations have been investigating 
and studying every conceivable question relating to after-war 
conditions, their relation to the social and industrial life of 
the country, and have at least tentatively adopted plans for 
carrying out the policies required by the new era we must face. 
This is especially true—and the evidence is at hand—in the 
case of Great Britain and, to some degree, Germany. In these 
countries the investigations have advanced to such an extent 
that separate ministries have been established to assume charge 
of the necessary reconstruction. In Germany, if the evidence I 
have is correct, three such ministries have been organized and 
one has been created in England. I do not believe an identical 
course can be followed to the best advantage in this country— 
at least we should reach it through gradual stages—but we must 
without delay take such steps as may be necessary to provide 
for the innumerable new problems we must face the day peace 
is made. Because we do not need coal in the summer is no 
excuse for not filling our bins for the coming winter. 

‘he resolution I have introduced provides the authorization 
and means to make the necessary investigations, It may not 
completely cover all the questions to be considered, and it may 
be necessary later on to introduce additional resolutions cover- 
ing particular subjects; but as I do conceive it to be the busi- 
ness of Congress to give its active attention to this subject, and 
to do so at once, I hope there will be no delay in the consideration 
or adoption of this resolution. 

Very briefly, my plan is to have a joint committee of Senators 
nnd Representatives, six from each body, consisting of an equal 
number of Democrats and Republicans, to be elected by the 
respective caucuses of the two parties in each House, and that 
this committee shall undertake the investigation of the subjects 
enumerated in the resolution and possibly others which may be 
brought to its attention later on. It is not intended, of course, 
nor would it be possible, for this committee to personally make 
all of the investigations required. It is my intention that the 
committee on reconstruction shall have power to appoint sub- 
committees to consider such questions as may be assigned to 
them; that the members of these subcommittees shall be citizens 
especially trained in the particular matters to be examined; and 
that they shall serve in the capacity of investigators and ad- 
visers. In addition, it is my purpose that the joint committee 
shall have power to employ experts to collect evidence and other- 
Wise assist the main committee and its various subcommittees. 

‘There have been included in the membership of the subsidiary 
committees of Great Britain some of the leading men of the 
Kingdom, and as far as I have been able to learn the chairmen 
are men especially qualified to direct the work of investigation. 
for instance, the committee on commercial and industrial policy 
after the war is headed by the Right Hon. Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh, the committee on agricultural policy by the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Selborne. the committee on forestry by the Right 
lion. F. D, Ackland, member of Parliament. The gentlemen I 
have named indicate the character of the men associated with 
this work. These committees make their reports to the prime 
minister, and in many cases the interim reports made by these 
committees have recommended legislation which, I understand, 
is under consideration. These committees have been in opera- 
tion for more than two years. 

When the day comes—it will be a day, not a week, or a 
month, or a year—and peace is declared, Great Britain will be 
ready to act promptly in inaugurating policies to provide for the 
readjustment of its domestic and national affairs. The United 
States is remaining absolutely idle as far as these important 
subjects are concerned, and unless we act, and act promptly, we 
shall lose a great part of the commercial trade advantages we 
have obtained during the war, especially in its early days, and 
we will have much confusion which it will take a long time to 
overcome, 

I wish to bring to the attention of the Senate some of the 
more important matters which should be considered. Let 
take, for example, our shipping interests. At the end of 
War we are likely to have a merchant fleet larger than that of 


us 


the 
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any country in the world—a different relative position than the 
one we held at the beginning of the war. This fleet will be 
very largely owned by the Government. We have constructed 
some of the greatest shipbuilding plants in the world, and with- 
out going into figures it is probably safe to say that those plants 
will have a capacity under after-war conditions suflicient to 
build and repair the merchant fleets of the entire civilized world. 
What are we going to do with these shipyards? 

Are we going to sell the yards, lease them, or is the Govern- 
ment to continue operating them? It may be decided to be best 
to abandon those least advantageously located. What are we 
going to do with this enormous American tonnage, two millions 
of which has been made available during the past year? I am 
informed that 400,000 tons more will be turned over to the Ship- 
ping Board this month, and a very large tonnage is now on the 
Ways and will undoubtedly be completed before the end of the 
war. 

This question of shipping is intimately associated with the im- 
portant subject of our foreign trade. Our trade with neutral 
countries has been greatly increased during the war period, andl 
it is in condition to be developed to a much greater extent. 
The question of our foreign trade is of vital importance. Be- 
fore the war, out of a total production of some six billions of 
dollars we found it necessary to secure foreign markets for 
something like a billion of our products. The manufacturing 
capacity—indeed the entire productive capacity—of the coun- 
try has been increased enormously since the beginning of the 
War. If it is to be operated at its full capacity, especially when 
the demand for munitions of war ceases and this army of work- 
ers and vast amount of machinery enter the field of industrial 
production, the United States will quite likely have an addi- 
tional productive capacity of from 25 to 50 per cent. Markets 
must be found for this surplus production, and they must be 
foreign markets. If these markets are not obtained, there v 
necessarily be a great slackening in every productive indusiry 
in the United States, a consequent reduction of employees, un- 
employment, and hard times. 

What are we going to do with all the manufacturing plants 
and other establishments created for war purposes, the 
chinery of which may or may not be-available for after-war pro- 
duction? What are we going to do with the millions 
workers now so busily employed, and who will find themselves 
out of employment at once when peace has been declared? The 
Government must take some action to protect these war work- 
ers. We do not know whether or not they have improved their 
financial conditions materially as a result of the high wages 
received during the war. As far as it is obtainable, the evidence 
would indicate that the savings of workers of that character 
have not been materially greater than in normal times. If that 
is true, when they are thrown out of employment it will not 
take very long to dissipate their savings. Without assistance 
from the Government it will take a long time for them to re- 
adjust themselves in connection with civil employments. There- 
fore we shou!'d prepare to meet this problem and develop a deti- 
nite plan to provide for the employment of millions 
workers. 

In this connection one of the available activities to be given 
consideration is resuming the construction of necessary public 
works which have been delayed or discontinued on account 
the war. Many people believe that the building trades will be 
especially active because of the almost complete cessation of thi 
industry in private directions since we have been engaged 
war. There is a grave doubt, however, that this activity 
result. Ordinarily when times are bad and uncertain financial 


lliti- 


of war 


these of 


of 


jt 
! 


conditions prevail, the building trades are never active. More- 
over, We are doing a considerable amount of buildi as a Goy- 
erminent. What is to be done with these buildings What is 
to be done with the houses the Government has provided for its 
war workers? Are we going to continue to own and lease these 
houses or are we to sell them? 

A very important question which should receive consideration, 


it seems to me, and without delay, is the removal of the many war 
activities from the Capital to other cities. There is a surplus of 
housing and office space in all of the large cities of the country. 
Telephone and telegraph wires are under the direction the 
epartments could 


easily keep in close touch with these activities through direct and 


special wires. If this step were taken—as in the ense of the 
Imergency leet Corporation, which has alr vy remover 3 
offices to Philadelphia—the housing question. as far us Washing- 
| ton is concerned, would largely adjust itseif, 

If any plan has been adopted fer the demo! ation our 
Army and Navy after the war, it has not been brought to my 
attention. What is to be done with these men, a how ure we 
going to aid them to resume their fori or other civil em- 
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ploymenis? With the single exception of a statement recently 
inade by Secretary Lane, of the Interior Department, relative 
to the occupancy of public lands by soldiers and sailors, I have 
not heard of even any tentative schemes proposed to provide Zor 
this exigency. The suggestion of Secretary Lane should be given 
the fullest consideration. 

I think it can be made even more attractive than the plan 
outlined by him in the case of Government lands, for they will 
need drainage, and other important and expensive improvements 
will be necessary before they can be made available. 

Providing employment for these 5,000,000 men and trans- 
ferring the millions of war workers into similar employments 
will mean vastly increased production. It is useless to provide 
for this production unless we at the same time make provision 
for its disposition, and in this connection the importance and 
necessity of securing foreign markets for our great surplus 
production is again demonstrated. If that is not done, our sur- 
plus products will be so much greater than our demands that 
prices will be adversely affected and it will not be profitable to 
produce. 

When peace is declared there will be in process of completion 
billions of dollars of war orders. Necessarily most of those or- 
ders will be canceled immediately. That will mean that manu- 
facturers throughout the country will have on Ifand or under 
contract large quantities of raw material and material in 
process. The prices of such materials will undoubtedly decline 
at once. Who is going to be responsible for the losses incident 
to that situation? Unless the Government saddles itself with 
these deficiencies, there will be an infinite number of claims for 
amounts aggregating billions of dollars, and as a result of that 
situation we will have uncertainty for years to come and prob- 
ably many failures. The credit facilities of the country must be 
mobilized and prepared to meet this condition. 

Let us turn to the general labor situation. I am not now re- 
ferring to that phase of it which affects war workers or re- 
turned soldiers and sailors. Many new conditions have de- 
veloped since the beginning of the war. Millions of women are 
now doing work heretofore performed by men and with which 
they were not connected until the war required it. Are they to 
return to their former employments or unemployment, or are 
they to continue their present pursuits in competition with the 
millions returning from military service? Would it be well for 
us to provide for permanent employment agencies throughout 
the country and not only find employment for those seeking it, 
but arrange for the transferal of uneraployed to localities 
where there is a dearth of labor? It has frequently happened 
in the past that labor conditions have been acute in one section 
of the country and there has been a surplus in other sections. 
In my judgment, comprehensive plans must be made for the dis- 
tribution of labor. 

Intimately connected with the question of labor is the one 
relating to social welfare. Many European countries and other 
nations have taken steps, nationally, relating to many social- 
welfare questions, for example, like providing for old-age pen- 
sions, life insurance, and other similar matters. Those ques- 
tions are being agitated in the United States in some localities, 
and a pensioning system has been adopted applying to a limited 
number of civil employments. It is being done in a desultory 
and probably unsatisfactory and unjust way. If it is wise to 
do it at all, it should be wise for the National Government to 
do it; but before any comprehensive action is taken the whole 
subject should be thoroughly investigated and the results ob- 
tained in other parts of the world carefully canvassed so as to 
properly determine the question paramount in considering such 
matters; that is, whether action of that kind is beneficial or 
otherwise. It seems to me that this is the time when that 
series of questions should have careful consideration. 

If the surplus output of products I have indicated is likely to 
exist—it certainly will if all of our people are employed—how 
are we to develop our plans to secure new foreign markets for 
them, and are our credit and banking facilities sufficient to 
finance additional foreign markets on such a large scale? These 
questions go hand in hand, and they should be determined be- 
fore the end of the war. With our large shipping interests 
fully developed, our agencies established in many neutral coun- 
tries, we may well take advantage of the opportunity which 
will exist to extend these markets. Moreover, in that connec- 
tion a careful investigation should be made as to the possibility 
of manufacturing those articles which the United States has 
purchased abroad in the past, but which can be produced in 
this country. We should never again be dependent on a foreign 
country to supply us with those articles we can manufacture 
ourselves. Every encouragement should be given to the estab- 
lishment of such industries either through protective tariffs or 
other means, so that as far as it is possible we shall produce the 
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things which we actually use. One of the strongest features of 
the German campaign is the fact that Germany has been able, 
through a scientific industrial policy developed before the war, 
to provide most of the things it actually required during a time 
when its coast has been blockaded and it has not been able to 
trade with the rest of the world. 

This question brings us to the question of trusts and combi- 
nations. Heretofore the German Government has been. an ac- 
tive participant in the organization of combinations and trusts, 
In many cases it has not only encouraged them, but has taken a 
financial and active interest in their operations. If we may 
judge by the reports of the various British commissions and the 
conclusions they have reached, Great Britain intends to out-Ger- 
man Germany in this respect. We know that it has been neces- 
sary for our own Government to do many things on a large scale 
which have been required by the war, and the result of this 
policy should be carefully considered and the determination 
reached as to whether or not it is desirable that such a policy 
shall be followed in the future. Undoubtedly we are going to 
modify our past policy in regard to large combinations. If we 
do not do so, in my judgment, we are going to lose our present 
advantageous position in world competition. 

Just as an example of the views entertained by the British 
committee on commercial and industrial policies after the war, 
let me make one quotation from this report. In speaking of for- 
eign trade, it says: 

In all probability a permanent improvement can only be obtained 
from better organization of the trades concerned, but those interested 
will almost certainly look for assistance from the Government in a 
variety of ways, and questions involving tariffs will have to be con- 
sidered and dealt with. 

Great Britain talking about tariffs! 

In our opinion it will be necessary for the Government to give spe- 
cial consideration to the circumstances of each trade, and any request 
for encouragement and assistance should be dealt with not only on its 
own merits, but in relation to the trade of the country as a whole. It 
must not be lost sight of that the connection between the different trades 
is closer than is always recognized, and the fact that the producers in 
one trade are the consumers in others makes it impossible to deal with 
the development of any particular industry without considering its 
effect upon those employed in -others. 

We have by legislation permitted American industries to com- 
bine in foreign-trade operations. Shall we or shall we not per- 
mit such combinations in relation to our home markets? 

We may also find it desirable to consider the whole question of 
raw materials and their regulation. If I may judge by the senti- 
ment expressed as a result of foreign investigations, it is the pur- 
pose of European countries to as far as may be practicable con- 
trol raw materials produced in those countries. Not only that, 
but it is the intention to control capital or the uses made of capi- 
tal raised in the home country to be invested in foreign countries. 
A very pertinent suggestion in this respect may be found in the 
report from which I have already quoted: 

Amongst other recommendations the departmental committee sug- 
gests that all purchases of iron or steel made by or for the Government, 
public bodies, and railway companies within the United Kingdom should 
be of British manufacture; that the raising of capital in the United 
Kingdom for undertakings abroad should be conditional upon the pur- 
chase of as much of the material required as possible in this country. 

Moreover, the committee on reconstruction should look into 
and review with great care the war expenditures made since its 
beginning and should make recommendations for changes and 
economies in the existing systems and methods followed. Neces- 
sarily in time of war more or less waste and extravagance pre- 
vail. Perhaps much has prevailed which has not been necessary, 
but, in any case, when the war is over the strictest governmental 
economy must be observed, and we should be ready to at once 
readjust our civil governmental system to a peace basis which 
will combine economy and efficiency. 

We have taken over and are operating the trarfsportation lines 
of the United States, and have also taken over the telephone and 
telegraph wires. The law provides that they shall be turned 
back to their owners soon after the termination of the war. 
There will be a radical difference of opinion as to the disposition 
to be made of these facilities and as to the relationship the Gov- 
ernment shall have in the future in their ownership, mans ge- 
ment, and operation. 

I think it is generally agreed that in the past the policy 
followed by the Government in regard to the railroads has not 
produced results which would warrant its future continuation 
in the same form. It must be modified if we are to have efli- 
cient transportation service. This question is altogether too 
intricate for me to indicate even in the broadest terms my own 
views as to what should be done, but the subject can be studied 
now as well as later; in fact, I think we have sufficient data 
at this time to reach some conclusions, and it should be one of 
the first subjects to receive consideration by the committee on 

reconstruction I have proposed. 
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I am not sure that this committee should take under con- 
sideration immigration preblems, but that is a question in 
which the people of this country are greatly interested. Are we 
to permit immigration from enemy countries under the same 
conditions which have obtained in the past and on the same 
terms applying to immigrants of neutral or allied nations? If 
my conclusion is correct as to the surplusage of labor in this 
country after the war, we may very well place unusual restric- 
jions on those who have been largely responsible for bringing 
about the world catastrophe, and either the joint committee I 
have suggested or some other body should give careful con- 
sideration to this important phase of the international problems 
presenting themselves when we have peace. 

As I said in the beginning, I do not pretend that this is in 
any sense a comprehensive statement of the duties or pos- 
sibilities of the committee on reconstruction. I may take an 
opportunity at a later date to add materially to the cursory 
suggestions I have just made, but it can not be necessary to 
urge the desirability of prompt and efficient action in the con- 
sideration of these questions, and I hope that that will be the 
unnnimous opinion of this Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What disposition does the Senator 
from Massachusetts desire to have made of the resolution? 

Mr. WEEKS. I ask that it may lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the table. 

INTERFERENCES WITH 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, last week, during the consider- 

ion of the so-called water-power bill, I took occasion to call 
the attention of the Senate to interferences by outside depart- 
ments with the prerogatives and duties of the Department of 
the Interior. As an illustration of some of the 
which necessarily ensue from such a confused condition of 

airs, I ask leave to put into the Recorp a recent judicial 
decision affecting the title of the Honolulu Oil Co., to which I 
then made reference, and also as affecting the future of one of 
naval oil reserves. 
the VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


Live 


VERY DECISION. 

Judge Frank H. Rudkin, of the United States district court, rendered 
ision yesterday in favor of the Honolulu Consolidated Oil Co., 
ight possibly with most momentous consequences not only to that 
mpany and to the Southern Pacific Co, but also to the integrity of 
proposed naval petroleum reserve which Secretary Daniels has been 
sistently urging. 
in this decision, 


IMPORTANT OIL 


which reached this city only yesterday, Judge 





Rudkin uses the following language in discussing the proposed naval 
] Fve ; 
I think I am sufficientiy familiar with the facts, however, to say 
t the prospects for success on the part of the Government, or the 
1 ibility that this will ever be a naval reserve of value unless ac- 
‘ “| under the power of eminent domain, are not bright.” 
e proceedings in which this decision was rendered were instituted 
} he Honolulu Co whe lands in the so-called naval reserve have 
twice free listed by the Land Department—in an effort to obtain 
permission to drill two wells on one of its sections in the naval reserve 
: Ss. 
wells which it proposed to drill were what are called stag- 
locations; that is to say, they are wells 200 feet away from the 
} er of the company’s holding and 400 feet upward along the line 
of the border from that point. Commissioner Landis, of the Navy De- 
partment, and H, F. Day, Special Assistant Attorney General, had 


ed that these two wells should be driven, as did also Gratz Helm, 
present receiver of the Honolulu Oil Co., through his attorney, W. H. 
letson. The matter was then referred to Secretary Daniels by tele- 
ph, but he refused his permission unless the new wells were driven 

() feet directly across the border line from existing wells on neigh- 


ug ground. As all authorities agreed that thus driving the wells 
would merely tend to exhaust the same oil zone that was being drawn 
upon by the existing wells on the neighboring ground, the Honolulu 
Consolidated Oil Co. appealed to the court for leave te drive the wells 


us originally planned. 

In the course of the oral decision rendered by Judge Rudkin, the full 
text of which follows, he expressed his opinion concerning the outlook 
fur the proposed naval reserve in language which should prove impor- 
tant to all oil companies in this State owning land in the territory 
involved: 

‘Some months ago the court made an order enjoining the defendant 
from drilling further oil or gas wells on the lands here in controversy 
during the pendency of applications for patents before the Department 
of the interior, with the proviso that such drilling might be permitted 
en future application to the court when found necessary for the pro- 
tection of the property. An application is now pending for permission 
to drill certain wells to offset other wells on adjoining lands owned or 
claimed by third parties. The Southern Pacific Co. has a large produc- 
ing well in section 1, 200 feet west of the west line of section 6, town- 
Ship 32 south, range 24 east, and other parties have two wells of con- 
siderable capacity in close proximity to the northeast corner of the 
same section. 

[It is conceded by both parties that usage and self-preservation 
would prompt the drilling of wells on section 6 to offset the other wells 
in question, and the only objection urged against such a course by the 


Government is the fact that section 6 forms a part of a naval re- 
Serve, and the Government desires to hold these lands and their oil 
contents for future use, rather than for present exploitation. If the 


Naval reserve 
ibis objection. 


would be much force in 
Nearly all of the 


there 
case at present. 


was an established fact, 


But such is not the 








consequences | 
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lands in this proposed naval reserve are now in litigation, a large part 
with the Southern Pacific Co. and a large part with the t de- 
fendant. The Southern Pacific Co. holds title to the odd sections under 
patents from the United States, and suits are new pending to vacate 
these patents on tbe ground of fraud. 

“Seventeen quarter sections are held by this defendant under min- 
eral locations for which applications for patents are now pending be- 








presei 


fore the department. ‘The lands will be of little or no value for re- 
serve purposes unless the Government succeeds in both branches of 
this litigation, fer it is conceded that the removal of the oil and gas 


from alternate sections would destroy the value of remaining sections 
as oil-bearing lands. It is not within my province, nor is it my pur- 
pose, to discuss the merits of the litigation referred to nor to express 
an opinion thereon further than may be necessary to enable me to prop- 
erly exercise the discretion called for at this time. I think I am suffi- 
ciently familiar with the facts, however, to say that the prespeets for 
success on the part of the Government or the probability that this ever 
will be a naval reserve of value unless acquired under the power of 
eminent domain are not bright. It would seem that in order to 
ceed against the Southern Pacifie Co. the Government will have to over- 
turn a decision of the circuit court of appeals of this circuit, and in 


suce- 


order to defeat the defendant here it will have to prevail upon the 
department to materially modify its views. I make this latter state- 
ment with full knowledge of the fact thatthe land office at Visalia has 


decided the controversy in favor of the Government. However, it must 
be apparent from an inspection of the records that the wide difference 
between the Department of Justice and the Department of the Interior 
is not over the facts, but rather over what is meant by diligent prose- 
cution of work leading te the discovery of oil or gas, which is a mixed 
question of law and faet, 

‘Without further reference to the merits of the pending controver- 
sies, I will only say that when we consider the certainty of loss to the 
defendant in the event it should be successful, the uncertainty of loss 
to the Government, whether successful in part or not, and the inability 
of the court to compensate the defendant for the loss sustained, either 
now or in the future, it seems to me that the ends of justice demand 
that the usual practice of offsetting wells should be followed here. 

“It is conceded that it would now be a useless waste of money to 
drill an offsetting well immediately opposite the well of the Southern 
Pacific Co. in section 1, unless such offsetting well was drilled 
within section 6 than I am willing to go. I think, therefore 


farther 


that the 


offsetting well in this locality should be loeated 200 et east of the 
west line of section 6 and 300 feet north of the Southern Pacific well 
on section No. 1. This is the location recommended by certain officers 
of the Government at one time. The other offsetting weil sho be 





located in the northeast corner of 300 feet south of the north 
line of the section. and a like distance west of the east lin 
tion. It Is to be honed that the vexed questions here involved will be 
fully adjusied at an early date. 
“Let counsel for the receiver or 
accordance herewith 
“It is understood that the question of the title of the Honolul 
Co. to its prope rties will be argued before the Commissioner of the Land 
Office in Washington during the first week of October.” 


section 6, 


» of 


the see- 


the defendant submit an 


order in 


INDEMNITY TO AMERICANS INJURED ON MEXICAN BORDER. 


Mr. FALL. I introduce a joint resolution and ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be read in full and consid: 1 immedi- 
ately. I think, if Senators will listen to the reading of the 


joint resolution, fhere will be no objection to it at all. 











The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 175) to correct an error in 
the wording of the appropriation of $71,000 made in the act 
approved July 9, 1918, and to authorize the Secretary of Wat 
to pay said sum to respective parties entitled thereto, was 
read the first time by its title, and the second time at length, 
as follows: 

Whereas under the provisions of “An act making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal ending June 30, 1919,” 
approved July 9, 1918, among other things n sppr iation of 
$71,000 was made to enable the Secretary of War to pay to the 
heirs or legal representatives of citizens of the United ates kille 
on the American side of the line at El Paso, Tex., Douglas, Ariz 
other points, as found and ascertained by the commissions 
pointed pursuant to the joint resolution entitled ‘“ Joint resolutto: 
directing the Secretary of War to invest rin ‘ Ameri 
citizens for damages suffered within Ame territor nd grow 
out of the late insurrection in Mexico,” approved Aucust 9, 191 
and 

Whereas under the terms of said resolution of August 9, 1912, th v 
appointed commission therein provided for afterwards rep ] . 
mending that the amount of indemnity due American cit ns killed 
or wounded at El Paso, Tex., Douglas, Ariz., and h points (as 
appears by the report of said commission transmitted by the Secre- 
tary of War to the Congress of the United States under date of 
December 5, 1912. and being H. Doc. No. 1168, 62d Cong., 3d sess.), 
was $71,000, of which total amount of $71,000 indemnity so found 
the amount of $42,000 was as indemnity for deaths nd the sum of 


$29,000 was indemnity for those wounded; 





Whereas by an error in the wording of ’ appropriation contained 
in said act approved July 9, 1918, $71,000 indemnity was directed 
to be paid for deaths alone, when by the w rding of the act the 


Secretary. should have been directed te pay the indemnity so found 
to each of those entitled to the same in the aggreg of not more 
than $71,000, whether as indemnity for death or wounding: There- 
fore be it 





Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War , and is hereby, directed 
to pay or cause to be paid out of the $71,000 heretofore appropriated 
by the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1919,” approved ily 9, 
1918. the sum of $42,000 to the heirs, executors, or representat or 
parties entitled to receive same for the deaths of those ascertained 
and reported by the commission appointed under the terms of joint 
resolution of August 9, 1912, and that he further directed to pay 


out of said $71,000 so eppropriated the ret ing sum of $29,000 to 
those wounded, or to their heirs or proper legal representatives, the 
said sums of $42,000 and $29,000 to be paid to the proper parties in the 
respective amounts as found and reported and s forth on ze 20 of 


said House Document No. 1168, Sixty-second Congress, third session 
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Mr. FALL. 


Mr. President, in the Army appropriation bill.an 
item was inserted on the floor of the Senate appropriating 
$250,000 to pay certain death claims in New Mexico, and also 
to pay the claims referred to specifically in this joint resolu- 


tion—that is, $71,000 was specifically appropriated. In confer- 
ence between the House and the Senate the balance of the 
appropriation was struck out, leaving the amount $71,000 ap- 
propriated to pay the claims ascertained and reported hereto- 
fore—several years ago. That became a law; but in the word- 
ing of the amendment, after striking out the entire sum of 
$250,000, the Secretary was directed to pay the sum of $71,000 
for death claims alone—that is, for death claims as ascertained 
by this commission. 

The commission ascertained and reported $42,000 for deaths 
and $29,000 for those who were wounded. The joint resolution 
inakes no change at all in the appropriation, does not add a cent 
to it, but simply corrects the error as it occurred through the 
attempt to make the appropriation of $71,000 after striking out 
a portion of the total appropriation. The total damages found 
to be due by this commission were $111,000. The amount of 
indemnity recommended by the commission was $71,000. The 
appropriation has been made to pay the $71,000, and the pur- 
pose of this joint resolution is simply to correct the error in the 
wording of the appropriation, so that the Secretary may proceed 
to pay the indemnities as ascertained and reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
ninendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

PREVENTION OF SPREAD OF DISEASE. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I ask that the joint resolution 
which I send to the desk may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 177) appropriating $1,000,000 
for the use of the United States Public Health Service for the 
relief and prevention of the spread of disease in the industrial 
forces and civil population was read the first time by its title 
and the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the sum of $1,000,000 is hereby appropriated for 
the use of the United States Public Health Service out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to become immediately 
available and remain available until expended, for pay and allowances 
of medical and sanitary personnel, including medical and hospital sup- 
plies, necessary clerical help, printing, and rent needed in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere, transportation, freight, travel, and such 
other expenses as may be necessary for the relief and prevention of dis- 
ease and the protection of the health of the industrial forces and civil 
population and prevention of the interstate spread of diseases. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, a very serious epidemic has 
broken out in this country in the shape of influenza, not unlike 
grippe, which develops into pneumonia, and is exceedingly de- 
structive of life. There are 10,000 men in Camp Devens, in 
Massachusetts, sick as a resuit of this epidemic. Hundreds and 
thousands, tens of thousands, of the people of New England are 
in more or less distress resulting from it. The hospitals are 
full to overflowing. There are no nurses obtainable. The doc- 
tors are worked 9s nearly 24 hours a day as men can work. 
There never has been in New England, so far as I know, such 
2a condition as exists there now. The Public Health Service 
inform me that this condition is spreading to other parts of the 
country, and that they must have additional assistance in order 
to cope with the situation. The Public Health Service, the 
Red Cross, the medical branches of the Army and the Navy 
are cooperating to prepare to check this epidemic, but they must 
have additional funds in order to carry out their propaganda. 

[ should like immediate consideration of the joint resolution. 
I have consulted with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Marri], 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, He thinks 
that the joint resolution should go to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. If he does not change his mind on the subject, I 
will ask that it be referred to that committee, with the under- 
standing that it shall receive the immediate attention of the 
committee and be reported back, because this matter ought not 
to be delayed a day or an hour. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I am fully in accord 
with the Senator from Massachusetts as to the vital importance 
of this matter. I think, however, as I stated to him, that a 
million dollars ought not to be appropriated from the Treasury 
until there is more careful investigation than can possibly be 
had in a mere discussion on the floor of the Senate. I think 
the joint resolution should go to the Committee on Appropria- 


the 
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tions, and I can assure the Senator that it will have prompt 
attention by that committee. 

Mr. WEEKS. I will say that I introduced the joint resolu- 
tion after consultation with the various health officials in charge 
of such matters in Washington. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE, 

On motion of Mr. Martin of Virginia, and by unanimous con- 
consent, it was 

Ordered, That Senator Kirpy be assigned to the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Patents, and that he, on his own request, be relieved from 
further service as chairman and from peeerenee of the Committee on 
Ixpenditures in the Department of Agriculture; that Senator Martin of 
Kentucky be assigned to the chairmanship of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Department of Agriculture; that Senator Gerry be as- 
signed to membership on the Committee on Rules; and that Senator 


ASHURST be assigned to membership on the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT, 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed as conferees on the part 
of the Senate on the bill (S. 1419) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of dams across navigable 
waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act ap- 
proved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and 
development of waterways for the uses of interstate and for- 
eign commerce, from the Committee on Commerce, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHretps], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NEtson], 
and from the Committee on Public Lands the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Myrrs], the Senator from Nevada |[Mr. Pitt- 
MAN], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], 

The VICK PRESIDENT, If there be no further concurrent 
or other resolutions, morning business is closed. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
_ Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the unfinished business. 

The motion was agreed.to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 200) proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States extending the right of suffrage to women. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WiLL1Ams]. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Guion Martin, Ky, Sherman 
Bankhearl Hale Martin, Va. Simmons 
Beckham Harding Myers Smith, Ga 
Benet Hardwick Nelson Smith, Mad. 
Borah Henderson New Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Johnson, 8. Dak, Norris Smith, 8, Cc. 
Calder Jones, N. Mex, Nugent Smoot 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash, Overman Sterling 
Colt Kellogg Owen Thomas 
Culberson Kendrick Page 'Thompsou 
Cummins Kenyon Penrose ‘Trammell 
Curtis King Phelan Underwood 
Dillingham Kirby Pittman Vardaman 
Drew Knox Poindexter Walsh 

Fall Lenroot Pomerene Warren 
Fernald Lewis Ransdell Watson 
Fletcher Lodge Reed Weeks 
Tlrance McCumber Robinson Wilfley 


Frelinghuysen McKellar 


Goff McLean 
Gronna McNary Sheppard ‘ 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mvr. 
SHIELDS] is detained on official business. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I desire to announce that my col- 
league [Mr. Swanson] is detained by illness in his family and 
that the Senator from Rhode Island {Mr, Gerry] is detained 
on official business. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, TI should like to have the Recorp 
show that my colleague [Mr, TowNseNp! is unavoidably absent 
on account of an important engagement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Eighty-three Senators 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am not a member of tle 
Committee on Woman Suffrage, but I have been associated with 
members of that committee during the last several weeks in the 
effort to bring this matter to a vote and pass it, and I am inti- 
mately acquainted with what took place. 

I want to say now, as an opening statement, that for weeks— 
yes, for months—the Woman’s Party, an organization which 
openly supported every Republican candidate during the last 
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campaign for the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
have constantly charged the Woman Suffrage Committee of the 
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Senate with attempting. to obstruct a vote on this measure. They 
have gone further than that. They have, in their campaigns 
ihroughout the suffrage States, used the argument not only that 
the committee, a majority of whom are Democrats, were ob- 
tructing this vote, but that the President of the United States 
himself was responsible for the obstruction of it. To a country 
not familiar with the circumstances that argument was exceed- 
gly appealing. I confess now that it was having its effect as 
campaign argument, 
Why did not the committee bring in this joint resolution? 
‘oonuse the Democratic members of the committee had only one 
obiect in view, and that was to pass the suffrage amendment ; 
ii there were some others in this body who had only a political 
ject In view. On one side the Democrats have been fighting 
the passage of the joint resolution, saying nothing through 
e press, and having no adjuncts through the country to do 
tics, While on the other side there has been an adjunct to 
e Republican Party doing polities. 
Now, What is situation 


the here? The Senator from New 
<ico [Mr. JoNES], as chairman of this committee, on three 
narate oceasions was induced to bring this resolution before 
the Senate under the belief, and the reasonable belief, that there 
be sufficient votes to pass it. He brought the resolution 
ore this body and then found out that there were not sufliicient 
votes to ._pass it and that, if it came to a vote, it would be dead 
He did what any sincere advocate of this 
He took the first opportunity to withdraw 


ould 


this Congress, 
easure would do. 
from its defeat. That is a fact. 
What else happened? The Republican Party—that is, 
hers in the Senate—on the 24th day of August, I believe 
date was, held a caucus, according to the report in the 
(fragist. The Suffragist is a paper run by the Woman’s Party. 
t is supporting the Republican Party throughout the equal- 
uffrage States and supported it during the last campaign. 
Mr. WOLCOTT. Is the woman’s party the party that has 
n conducting the picketing here in Washington? 
Mr. PITTMAN. That is the party. There is a National 
merican Woman’s Suffrage Association, which was headed by 
Dr. Shaw and is now led by Mrs, Catt. 
never mixed in polities. 
ul it has never interfered in polities. It has the confidence, I 
ww, of both sides of this Chamber. Every lady in it enjoys 
that confidence. It is composed of Democrats and Republicans. 
I do not know what the politics of any of them are, but I know 
t they have conducted their campaign in a ladylike, modest, 
and intelligent way, in wide contradiction to the method adopted 
hy the adjunct of the Republican Party. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 
Mr. PITTMAN. TI yield to the Senator. 
Mr. SMOOT. I believe, Mr. President, that the Senator from 
Nevada is in favor of woman suffrage. I do not think he is 
ing any headway in securing the passage of the joint resolu- 
tion by trying to inject politics into the question. 
\ir. PITTMAN. I am trying to get it out of the question. 
Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that I do not 
iink he is doing it, the way he is undertaking it. The Senator 
hows very well that every vote on this side of the Chamber 
ith the exception of 12 votes is going to be for the resolution. 
lie can not say that much for his own party. 
[I wish to say to the Senator also that the Republican Party 





not responsible in any way for the picketing, and members 
of the Republican Party upon the floor of the Senate have 


condemned it just as strongly as any Senator upon the other 
side of the Chamber, 
It is poor business, it seems to me, to try to inject polities in 


That association has | 
It is not a party, it is an association, | 
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On that day the Republicans unanimously adopted a resolution urging 
a vote at the earliest possible moment on the suffrage amendment and 
pledged themselves to insist upon the consideration of the amendment 
after the disposition of. the war-time prohibitien bill, now unfinished 
business in the Senate. 





The resolution was denounced by Senator Wapsworrn, of New York, 
and passed after the election of Senator Henry Caspor LopGe to suceced 
the late Senator Gallinger as Republican floor leader. TI two 
“anti” Senators take the ground that they are pledged by the resolu- 
tion only to support ear consideration of iffrage and not to favor 
the am dment itself, 

The resolution is as follows: 

, yived, That the Republican Members of the United States Senate 

ontference urge that the consideration of ise joint resolution 200, 
osing an amen nt to the Constitution of the United States ex 

iding the right of suffrage to we n, should be proceeded with at the 
‘st possible mo ye it further 

. olved, That insist upon such leratic immediately 
after dispositi i i ) 










sition of ‘ > hed business (the prol ition bill), 
| with al I ents thereto, and shall alse insist upeu a il v n 
Llouse joint resoiution 200 and ;: ient pending or to be fered 
thereto at the earliest possible 
“Provided, That this resoluti t 1 1 al Ly 
binding the accion or vote of any Met r of the & te u 1 the x ts 
of the said woman suffrage amendment.” 
Now. a little later on—— 
Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New York—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ropixnson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from Utah? 
Mr. PITTMAN. I yield for a question but not for a speech 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator does not want to give a 
wrong impression in regar 


the | 


any way into this question, and if I wanted to play polities I | 
could repeat what Mrs. Catt has said about the President’s atti- | 


tude and what he has done for suffrage and what the Demo- 
cratic Party is doing and claim she was assisting the Democratic 
Party. Iam not going to do it. What I want to do is to secure 
the passage of the resolution, and the proper way to pass it is 
hot fo inject politics at this time. 

\Ir. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am delighted that the Sena- 
tor from Utah wants to see the joint resolution passed. I am 


coing to talk alone a line now that will assist him and some | 


other members of his party. 

the Republicans held a caucus, according to the Suffragist, 
which, I say, is an adjunct of the Republican Party, and in that 
caucus they adopted a resolution which I will read. It is re- 
ported in the Suffragist of August 31, on page 6, and reads as 
lollows: 


SUFFRAGE VOTE MAY BE NEAR AS RESULT OF ACTION OF REPUBLICAN CAUCUS 
Responsibility for further delay in the passage of the Federal suffrage 
mendment has again been clearly placed on the Democratic Party by 
action of the Republican caucus on Saturday, August 24 


r 
| Senator from Massachusetts [|Mr. Loner] 


¢ 
to the Senator from New York. 
. 


j 
d 
mly reading what the adjunct of your 


Mr. PITTMAN. I am on 
party said. 

Mr. SMOOT. But re 
upon the mind of the 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator 
conclusions about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say that the Senator from New Yor 
[Mr. Wapsworra] did not say one sition to the 
resolution and did not oppose it. He was there at that confer- 


ence and acted as secretary of the Of course. the 


1 


for the pur} 
Senate a condition 


from 1 


ose of impressin 


ading it 


tah can draw his own 


word Ih ONT) 


conterence, 


is here and can speak 


for himself. The Senator from New York is not well to-day and 
is not in the Chamber. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. D t S r from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Massachusetts 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to say that I presided at that confer- 
ence and that there was no opposition to the resolution what- 


ever. It passed unanimously. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will simply say to the Senator from 
sachusetts that I have not commented on it. I simply rend the 
report from the Suffragist. 


Nfa 


Mr. LODGE. It was all published, of course. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; and I simply read, the 1 I , 
report is not correct, of course it can be corrected 

Now, almost immediately following that, we find this in the 

Washington Post of September 17: 

*‘SUFFS”’ BURN SPEECH—APPLY TORCH TO WILSON’S wor! D : 
DEMONSTRATION—SYMBOL OF “ INDIGNATION riko ; \ 4 ; 
DOINGS IN LAFAYETTE SQUARE ORDERLY AND ct TE TO FUND— 
PRESIDENT RECEIVES DELEGATION OF AMERICAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
WOMEN 
As a climax of their demonstration yesterday, the National W 3 

Party— 

That is the publisher of the Suffragist. That is the party 


that is campaigning against the Democrats throughout t! 
country to-dauy— 

burned President Wilson’s words on 
of Latayette, opposite the White Hous 
hand, Miss Lucy Branham set fire to a scrap of 


suffrage at the base of tly ’ 
With a { 


paper conta Dn 2 ‘ 3 


the President is reported to have made to a delegation of women ier 
in the afternoon The statement read: 

“Tam, as I think you know, heartily in sympathy with you I | e 
endeavored to assist you in every way im my power, and I shal 
tinue to do so. I shall do all that 1 can to urge the passage of the 


| amendment by an early vote.’ 


sident of the United 


That is the statement of the Pr States, 
that these women said was but a scrap of paper and which they 
burned at the foot of the statue of Lafayette. Those are the 
women to-day who are campaigning the suffragist St : 
on behalf of anybody but against every Democratic candidate 
for Congress and for the United States Senate. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. 


tes no 


President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator does not understand that they 


are confining their campaign exclusively to Democrats? 
Mr. PITTMAN. I never knew them to fight a Republican 
in any State, and if they are fighting the distinguished Senator 
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from Idaho as severely as they have fought him in the past it 
will not be a very hard fight, will it? 

Mr. BORAH. I simply wish the Senator to understand that 
they are not confining their efforts entirely to the Democrats 
nor to Idaho either. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, during the campaign of 1916 
they were very definite in their fight. Let me finish reading 
this article, 

In burning the President's message they say this: 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TORCH, 


The torch which I hold,” Miss Branham said, ‘“ symbolizes the burn- 
ing indignation of women who for a hundred years have been given 
words without action. In the spring our hopes were raised by words 
inuch like these from President Wilson, yet they were permitted to be 
followed by a filibuster against our amendment on the part of Demo- 
cratic Senate leaders. 

“To-day the chairman of the Rules Committee of the Senate, a 
spokesman of the administration, stated that suffrage was not on the 
program for this session, and that the Senate was hoping to recess in a 
few days for the autumn election campaigns without taking up the 
measure. To-day the chairman of the Woman Suffrage Committee in 
the Senate, another spokesman of the administration, announced that 
he would not even call the Suffrage Committee together to consider 
taking a vote. This session is nearing its close and the President and 
his party refuse to take any effective step toward the passage of the 
suffrage measure. 


Now, again, I want to read something from fhe Suffragist. 
On the editorial page of September 21, 1918, it says: 

The National Woman's Party will campaign against the Democratic 
Party in those suffrage States in which there are senatorial contests, 
unless the suffrage amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
has been disposed of in the Senate before the fall elections. This was 
decided at a mecting of the executive committee of the National 
Woman's Party, held at the national headquarters in Washington on 
Tlriday, September 13, 1918. 

It was decided to call a conference in Washington at the end of 
September, to be made up of members of the national advisory council, 
the national committee of State chairmen, and all State executive com- 
mittees, to plan the launching of this campaign which will be con- 
ducted in seven suffrage States—Oregon, Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Kansas, Nevada, and Montana. 

It is planned to send a “ prison special” through these seven States 
during the month of October as part of this campaign against Demo- 
cratic candidates to the Senate. Among the women who will speak on 
this trip are Mrs. Abby Scott Barker, of Washington, D. C.; Mrs. John 
Winters Brannan, of New York: Dr. Caroline Spencer, of Colorado; 
Miss Vida Milholland, of New York; and Mrs. Agnes H. Morey, of 
Brookline, Mass. 

It will be noted that Idaho, Senator Boran’s State, is in- 
cluded, 

These ladies themselves state who they are fighting. That 
suswers the question of the Senator from Idaho. 

On the same editorial page we find the following: 


In some of the Western States, points out this warning bulletin, the 
contest this fall will be extremely close, and the Democratic supremacy 
in Congress may rest on the poitical capital which can be made of the 
party attitude toward the Federal suffrage amendment. 

On the President’s treatment of suffrage at this time may rest the 
fate of the Democratic Party in the Sixty-sixth Congress. However 
politely, the Federal suffrage amendment is very definitely being “ put 
up to” the President himself by bis conservative supporters as well as 
by the more “ militant.” 

The woman's party’s attitude is being followed in all the cam- 
paigns to-day throughout the West. It is not a fight of any 
kind except a fight against the Democrats. Take any of the 
speeches to-day of the woman’s party on the individual candi- 
dates in the political campaign that have been published, and 
[ defy you to find a single word against any Republican candi- 
date in that State. I have not found it. Here is something I 
want you to hear: 

This is from the Chicago daily Tribune, September 16, 1918. 
Tt says: 

SAYS DEMOCRATS BLOCK SUFFRAGE VOTE IN SENATE. 

Mra. Medill McCormick, newly appointed chairman of the Republican 
woman's national executive committee, in an interview yesterday said: 

* Women must be conscious that the vote on the suffrage amendment 
is being blocked by the Democrats in the United States Senate. The 
iemocratic Senators are in the majority. Republican Senators, in- 
cluding even those who are opposed to the amendment, have formally 
nnd unanimously agreed to yote on the suffrage amendment at any time 
that Democratic Senators will permit it. A great majority of the 
Republicans, broadly speaking, are for suffrage and half the Democrats 
opposed to it. 

That is simply read to illustrate the character of the cam- 
paign. Now, let me ask you this: Would the Republican Party 
be better off with this resolution passed and out of the way or 
would it be better off if it was defeated? That is a matter 
that you can answer in your own conscience. But I want to say 
this to you: The character of statements made by Mrs. Medill 
McCormick are being made by women in every suffrage State, 
and they are being backed by unlimited means in that fight, 
and their fight is being waged so strongly that political prophets 
such as Col. Harvey have predicted that this body will go into 
the Republican ranks as well as the House of Representatives, 
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Undoubtedly, {t is predicted, and I want to say too, that if that 
ean be accomplished which, in my opinion some Republicans in 
this body desire to accomplish, the prophecy undoubtedly will 
become true. But it will not be accomplished. Twice the chair- 
man of this committee and the Democratic members of it were 
deceived into bringing this question before this body. The Re- 
publican caucus is in favor of a vote. They are in favor of a vote 
to-day when we have not enough votes to pass it, and we who 
are sincere in the matter are not in favor of a vote to-day when 
we can not pass it, because our object is to pass it. <A third 
time after the passage of the resolution 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. PITTMAN, I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator says “ we” are not in favor 
of a vote to-day because we can not pass the resolution. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is right. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Whom does he mean by “we”? Does 
he mean the Democratic Members who are opposed to woman 
suffrage and opposed to the amendment? Are they trying to 
postpone it in order that votes enough may be had to pass it? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I mean those who are in favor of the suf- 
frage question on this side and members of the committee. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Is it not true—the Senator has no doubt 
carefully examined the poll of the Senate—that a larger propor- 
tion of Republican Senators are in favor of the amendment than 
there are of Democratic Senators in favor of it? And that there 
are a larger number of Republican Senators in favor of it than 
there are Democratic Senators in favor of it? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is true. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like the Senator, so long as he 
is discussing the action of the pickets, to explain to the Senate 
whether or not it is the action of the pickets and the militant 
branch of the woman’s party that caused the President to change 
his attitude on the subject. Was he coerced into supporting 
this measure—after he had for years opposed it—because he was 
picketed? When did the President change his attitude? If it 
was not because he was picketed, will the Senator explain what 
was the cause of the change of the President's attitude? 

Mr, PITTMAN. Does the Senator think there is any effec- 
tiveness in picketing? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. My opinion is 

Mr. PITTMAN. I should like the Senator to answer that 
question so that I can go on with my speech. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will answer the question. I can only 
speak for myself. So far as the effect upon me is concerned it 
would tend to antagonize me. I am not in favor of militancy in 
politics, nor of attempting to coerce an independent body into 
the support of any measure. I do not think that, generally speak- 
ing, such methods tend toward a favorable result; but I am 
asking the Senator whether or not it had that effect upon the 
President. My recollection is that the President did change his 
attitude, and I am very glad he changed it, he deserves credit for 
changing it, and for the position which he now occupies; but so 
long as the Senator is going into an analysis of the political his- 
tory of this proceeding, I should like him to complete it, and ex- 
plain to us, in view of the partisan issue which he has injected 
into this question, just the motives that have brought about the 
change of attitude on the part of the leader of the Democratic 
Party. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will do that wiih a great deal of pleasure, 
of course, because nothing is pleasanter than to defend a man 
who needs no defense. I asked the question of the Senator 
whether he thought the picketing was effective, knowing him to 
be an intelligent man, knowing him to be a fearless man. His 
answer is that it would antagonize him and have no effect upon 
him unless it would have a reverse effect. 

I leave it to him that very probably the President of the 
United States is just as intelligent and as fearless as is the 
Senator from Washington. 

Now, let me proceed a little further in the matter. ‘The 
President of the United States has publicly stated why he con- 
siders the passage of this amendment of so grave importance 
during this time of war. He has taken the same grounds that 
have been taken in England. In conservative old England, 
where they fought equal suffrage most tenaciously, it came in 
a flash; it came almost unanimously; and it came by reason of 
the abnormal conditions that demanded at the time that there 
be universal equality of mind and of action, that the women 
of England, who had taken the men’s places in England while 
the men fought in France, should have all of the rights and 
privileges of the men. The President has taken the same 
ground, He has taken the ground that war has made it abso- 
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lutely necessary to pass this amendment. But I am getting off 
the subject a little bit. 

The Senator from Washington says a larger majority on the 
other side are in favor of this measure than on the Democratic 
side. Yes; but they have not the obstacles in their ranks that 
we have in our ranks. The Members on the Republican side 
have not the sentimental nor the social conditions meeting them 
in their States that are meeting some of our Members on this 

They have the power to give their full vote if they want 
There never was a time when the leaders of that party, 


side. 
to. 

if they had wanted to pass the joint resolution, could not have 
siven 85 or 40 votes for it, and that without affecting them in 
any way whatever. 

But what happened? Why is this resolution before this body 
at the present time in this critical condition? It in a 
critical condition; there is no disguising the fact: and yet the 
leaders on the Republican side have this day said to those in 
charge of the joint resolution on this side, “If we are going to 
be beaten anyway, we might as well vote to-day and be beaten.” 
When that assertion was made I happened to be present, and 
L said, “It will not be beaten; we shall not vote on it to-day 
if we are going to lose it to-day.” No. I am not that kind 
of a suffragist; I have not that kind of sincerity. I shall not 
pledge myself to bring it to a vote knowing at the time, from 
the poll I have in my possession, that when it is brought to a 
vote it will be killed. 

That was a magnificent 
cus that they would do everything to bring this joint resolution 
to a vote immediately, knowing from the poll, as I said before, 
that it would be killed when they brought it up. Why did you 
pass the resolution? Why did you want to bring it up and 
defeat it? What would be the result of that defeat? The cam- 
paign that the adjunct of your party is making through the 
suffrage States would be confirmed. That is what would hap- 
pen. You would give your 32 votes; you would give half of 
your two-thirds; and you would hold your hand on high and 
say, “ We gave you the necessary votes, but the Democrats did 
not do it.” We know that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I am utterly surprised at what the 
Senator says. 

Mr. PITTMAN. 


is 


resolution of the Republican cau- 


Does the Senator from Nevada 


T thought the Senator from Utah would be. 
Mr. SMOOT. But I want to make a proposition to the Sen- 
ator: There are 44 Republican Senators and there are 
Democratic Senators. If the Senator wants a vote to-day, 
to-morrow, or on any other day he may desire, the Republicans 
will, out of the 44 Republicans, cast 32 votes to-day or on any 
other day 
Mr. PITTMAN. ‘That is just what I am getting at. 
Mr. SMOOT. If you will give the 32 votes out of 52 Demo- 
erats. We can then vote, and we shall then have 64 votes. I 
want to say to the Senator that he is doing an absolute injustice 
to the men who have been fighting for years and years for 
woman suffrage on the Republican side when he says that. 
There is no intention whatever of forcing this joint resolution 
to n vote. I ask the Senator who has the joint resolution in 
charge 
Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I object to being interrupted 
in my speech by the Senator asking questions of other Senators. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Then I will do it in my own time. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I shall be very glad if the Senator from 
Utah will take all of the time that he wants; but he will have 
to take a lot of it before he gets through with this. I am, 
however, very happy that the Senator has now definitely set- 
tled one question in our minds—that the Republican Party are 
only going to give us 32 votes. Do Senators know why the 
Republicans will only give 32 votes? It is because 32 are just 
half of 64—just half of two-thirds—and the Republicans clear 
their skirts when they know that this side has but 31 votes. 
{et me tell you something else, for that is not all—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator from Nevada is not brag- 
cing about the fact that his side has only 31 votes in favor of 
this joint resolution, is he? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am not bragging about anything today, 
not even about the Republican Party; I do not think there is 
any ground for bragging. Between you and me, I will say to 


52 











the Senator from Washington I do not think it is a matter of | the Senator from Nevada should even have 


very much levity. It is rather a good joke to those who thor- 
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oughly enjoy it; it is a magnificent joke upon the leading 
suffrage women of the country who depended on you; it is a 
splendid joke on them. Why, you have done wonders! You 
have brought the joint resolution forward for defeat! 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield further? 

Mr. PITTMAN. TI yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. To whom is the Senator from Nevada 
referring when he says, “ You have brought the joint resolution 
forward for defeat” ? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am referring to the proceedings of the 
Republican caucus, as published in the adjunct of the Repub- 
lican Party, The Suffragist 

_Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Nevada if the Republican caucus brought the joint resolution 
forward to defeat? , 

Mr. PITTMAN. Well, I will prove in a few minutes that 
they did. I am going to do you the credit of proving that you 
brought it forward. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Is the Senator from New Mexico [ Mr. 
Jones], the chairman of the Woman Suffrage Committee, a 
member of the Republican caucus? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; that is obvious. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. He is not a member of the Republican 
eaucus, but my understanding is that he brought the resolution 
forward. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; T am going to give you all the credit 

Mr. POINDEXTER. He told us some time ago that he would 
bring it forth; and if the Senator from Nevada, who now seems 
to be so much exercised over the action of bringing this amend- 
ment forward for a vote, has ever been opposed heretofore to 
bringing it forward for a vote no one has ever known of his 
attitude in that regard. The Senator from Nevada has been 
in the city; he has been in the Senate; and if he were opposed 
to bringing this amendment forward to a vote, as a friend of 
woman suffrage it was his duty to raise his voice in opposition 
to it, and he has failed to do so. 

Mr. PITTMAN I will explain that also. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. My opinion now is that the Senator 
from Nevada himself, not only in the past but to-day, while 
he is standing now upon the floor, and fully advised, is in favor 
of keeping this amendment before the Senate for a vote and 
bringing it to a vote before any other business is taken up. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, my charges as to the efforts 
of the Republican Members of this body to-bring this joint 
resolution to an immediate vote are based upon their caucus 
resolution; are based upon the brags made by the woman’s 
party with regard to the resolution; are based upon the picket- 
ing of the White House and the burning of the President's 
message; are based upon the speech of Mrs. Medill McCormick 
in Chicago; are based upon the speeches of Miss Ann Martin, 
of Nevada; and are based upon the statements of Miss RANKIN, 
of Montana. It would be impossible for us to take the eredit 
away from the Republican Party of bringing this joint resolu- 
tion to a vote. 

3ut the Senator from Washington asks a question, the answer 
to which is obvious, as to whether or not the chairman of the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage is a Republican. That is a ques- 
tion Senators, will understand, that answers itself. But remem- 
ber we are fighting now not to let the joint resolution come to a 
vote to-day, because we shall lose it. There are some the 
other side who have suggested that it come to a vote 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
vield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Oh, yes; I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. In order to settle this question, I want to sav 
to the Senator from Nevada that the chairman of the committe: 
has it in his power to’say whether we shall adjourn to-day : 
whether we shall adjourn until Monday ; whether the joint reso- 
lution be laid aside; or whether it shall be taken up. I tell the 
Senator now that, whatever motion Senator Jones makes, what- 
ever he thinks is the best policy, whether to carry this resolu- 
tion to a vote or to delay it, he shall be furnished with more 





to-day 





votes upon this side to follow his program than be can get on 
his own side. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes: but 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the situation exactly as it exists. Ni 


body on this side wants to vote upon the amendment aud te 
defeat it. I say that with all sincerity, and l am surprised that 
made such an inti- 
mation as he has made, 
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Mr. PITTMAN. 
I will go on. 
and for the Senate, e’ 
of the suffrage amendment. 
of the Senators on the other side see it, but all of the members 


I do not see anything in that to answer, so 
Some of the Republicans, candidates for the House 
idently see a political asset in the defeat 
1 do not know whether or not any 
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of the National Woman's Party see an asset in the defeat of 
this amendment 

Now, let me say this—I wish the attention of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], but as he is not in the Chamber I 
will wait because I want him here when I make this announce- 
ment. Ir e 1 litime I want to read you something from the | 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of September 17, from a speech by the 
r est itive from Idaho, Mr. Appison T. SMituH, Mr. SMITH, 

the course of his remarks, said: 

HE 1 Y FOR THE WOMEN; THE WOMEN FOR THE PARTY 

It is just such a party that women with high ideals and splendid 
rgies | to make them effective for the public good; and it is just 

h wor that the party needs to bring new views to sound ex- 
perience, 

Living parties are like living rivers, continually taking on new strength 
i ny ‘ New waters keep the river strong and pure to 
nourish life in t valleys, to turn wheels of power for industry, to 
bear cargo of freight for distant needs. But without a guiding 
channel the purest waters in the world would become diffused waste or 
destructis flood Party organization is the channel through which 
human intelligence d energy become effective in affairs of ptate 
REPURLICAN MEASURES AND POLICIES TOUCHING WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 


A few concrete examples of Republican acts and measures 


women and children are eloquent eviden of ihe guiding power and | 
nd policy of the Republican Party 
Rt: sublicans established the Children’s Bureau under the administra- 
tion of President Taft and appointed Miss Julia Lathrop chief of the 
bureau, the first woman ever made chief of a Government bureau 
Republicans sent the first woman to Congress, the Hon. JEANNETTE 
RANtEIN, of Montana. 


Then follows a list of votes on various woman-suffrage pro- 
posals. Te facts but minimizes the conclusion. His 
presentation is effective in a suffrage State, and will be more 
effective in a suffrage State if he can add to that parallel 
column the it of suffrage amendment in this body. 
Why? Because the Republicans will say, “ We gave our half 
of the two-thirds vote, but the Democrats were not able to fur- 
nish their half.” Did not the Senator from Utah know the 
number of votes the Democrats on this side had polled for the 
suffrage amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator from Utah knew that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Of course the Senator from Utah knew; 
and the Senator from Utah knows to-day how the poll stands 
on the Democratic side. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ido 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator says he does. ‘Then he knows 
that if he gave us the 32 votes and we voted to-day we would 
lose this amendment; and yet the Senator from Utah in con- 
ference with us this morning said it had been suggested that 
we vote to-day, and that if we were going to be beaten we 
micht as well be beaten now. 

Mr. SMOOT. That 
leader on this floor. 


states 


ak fe the 


suggestion came from a Democratie 


Mr. PITTMAN. But the Senator said the suggestion had 
been made. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did; and I say now that it was made, and 
that it eame from a Democratic leader. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I never heard that it came from anyone 
except the Senator from Utah. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis] was with him at the time, and I made this statement. 
I said, “I will never agree to a vote on this joint resolution 
when we lack the requisite number unless there is every fair 
opportunity to get those in favor of it here.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Why does not the Senator state what the Sen- 
nator from Utah did say? If he is going to try to tell the con- 
the Senator should tell it all. I will tell the Senate 


yversation 


what IT saic, and IT will ask the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones] if it is not true. I said, “I have always taken the posi- 
tion that I would not attempt to force a vote until I knew 


there wer» enough votes to carry the joint resolution,” and I 
stated that what I wanted was to secure all the time possible to 
sce if we could get enough votes to carry the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment through before a vote was taken. 

Mr. PITTMAN The Senator did say that after he had said 
what I did say he said, and after I said what I have stated. 


Now, let me go on a little further. How does it happen that 
this matter is now before the Senate for consideration? I will 


tell you how it happened. 


Listen to this: 


The Senator from Utah, who has told us that the Republican 
votes and that he knows what the poll on this 
side is, tells us that he knows the joint resolution will be de- 
Let me tell you what 
Me knows why 


side has but 32 


feated if brought to a vote at this time. 
the Senator from Utah knows further than that. 


touching | 
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this matter is here to-day; he knows why the Members on the 
Democratic side of the Senate who are in favor of suffrage are 
in embarrassment to-day. Nobody understands it better. Why? 
Because he knew just how many votes it would be necessary to 
have on the Republican side to carry this joint resolution through 
at all times, and he told Miss Hay, a member of the National 
American Woman’s Suffrage Association, who served on a com- 
mittee to discuss suffrage with the Republican Members of this 
body, that they would give them 33 votes; and then that associa- 
tion, headed by Mrs. Catt, invited the Democratic members of 
the Suffrage Committee of this body, together with one or two 
other Senators, to confer with them. They then urged upon the 
chairman that he bring the suffraze amendment before the Sen- 
ate. The chairman said: 

I have brought it twice before the Senate under misinformation ; I have 
twice subjected it to defeat on account of misinformation. We have not 
the votes to pass the amendment, and it is a crime to bring it up to kill 
it. We may get the votes later, but we have no right, after the joint 
resolution has passed the House, to kill it in the Senate so long as there 
is a chance to save it. I will not bring it up until I believe I can carry 
it; end I do not care how many attacks the Woman’s Party make on 
me; that does not concern me. I am for passing this amendment and 
not for killing it. 

It was then—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. Wait until I finish this statement. 
want to be interrupted now. 

It was then, by reason of the statement of the chairman of the 
comniittee, the Senator from New Mexico |Mr. Jones], that 
those ladies stated, “ If we can assure you 33 Republican votes, 
will you bring the joint resolution up?” We replied, “ Yes.” 
Why? Because, although we had not enough with the 33, we be- 
lieved that we -might get 2 votes. They said then, “ We 


I do not 


# more 
feel at liberty to say to you that Senator Smoot, on behalf of 
the Republican Senators, has come to our committee through 
Miss Hay and assured us that the Republicans are ready to 
deliver 33 votes. We then asked for the names, to give us the 
poll, but they said they would not give us the poll; they said, 
‘Leave that to us, and.we will deliver the 33 votes.’ ” 

That is the way we left it; and under that assurance we 
brought this amendment before this body. Then, after we had 
been deceived into bringing it before this body, after we had 
been led into the trap, the distinguished Senator from Utah 
goes to the same people to whom he promised 35 votes and says, 
“We can get only 82.” Why did he do that? Why did he 
promise 83? Because the 33 votes, with the votes that the Demo- 
crats then had, would still defeat the amendment. Why did he 
come down to 32 votes? Because we gained enough with the 33 
to pass the amendment. What other conclusion is there to be 
drawn? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator is stating supposed 
facts that I have never heard of before. I know nothing about 
thenr; and I want to say to the Senator now that, as far as the 
33 votes are concerned, there was always a question of doubt as 
to 1 vote, and it has been always so understood by me, and I 
have never made a statement to the contrary. If the Senator 
wants to know the doubtful vote, I do not think the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Drew] will object to my stating the 
facts. I want to say that the Senator from New Hampshire 
has never promised me that he would vote for the amendment, 
and, as far as that is concerned, I want to say now that I do 
not believe he promised anyone that he would vote for or against 
it. I will say, however, that, as far as 1 am concerned, he never 
promised me that he would vote for it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. REED. I want to ask the Senator who has just taken 
his seat—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. If the Senator pleases, I can not yield. [ 
will take my seat in five minutes, and then the Senator can 
talk all he wants to. I beg the pardon of the Senator from Mis- 
souri, but I want to get through. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator from Utah may have had doubt 
in his mind with regard to the Senator from New Hampshire. 
Undoubtedly, however, the women who induced us to bring this 
matter to a vote did not have any doubt about the doubt of the 
Senator from Utah, or they would have expressed the doubt to 
us. As a matter of fact, one of the ladies tharge the Senator 
from Utah in the Marble Room yesterday with having pledged 
85 votes and not giving them a poll so that they could use their 
own judgment, and the Senator from Utah said at the time he 
made the promise he thought he had them, 
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Now, then, if the Senator had any doubt about the Senator 
from New Hampshire, and he was going to a great suffrage 
association in this country through one of their committees, he 
had no right to make the assurance in a positive manner, and 
if the Senator with regard to whom he had the doubt, who was 
necessary to make up the 33, was in his mind, he should have 
submitted that name to the ladies and said, “ This is the only 
doubtful one of the 33,” and let them make their own investi- 
gations concerning him. But he did not do that. He did not 
give them the poll. He did not tell them who they were. You, 
Senator Smoot, pledged them 33 votes, so that they would in- 
duce the Democratic members of the committee to get this bill 
on the floor and you could kill it, and then you could make cam- 
paign material out of it in the Western States. You knew 
that through that action you could carry Montana and Colorado 
and that you could probably carry the Senate. You know that. 
You, from a suffrage State, know that if you kill this amendment | 
by a Democratic vote, giving one-half of the two-thirds your- | 
selves and one less than half of two-thirds on this side, you | 
will sweep those States with the women’s votes. Do you want 
to do it? What would you do to do it? How much would you 
give, politically, to do it? Would you rather do that, or pass 
this amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, since the Senator is asking me, 
TI will say that I would not act as has the Senator from Nevada 
to-day to accomplish a political advantage if I had it in my 
power, and the Senator has made some statements that I can 
truthfully say that he is mistaken. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not know what the statements are in | 
which I am mistaken. If any particular ones are pointed out, I 
will adduce proof in substantiation of them. All I have to say } 
is that I was deceived with that committee. I know that those | 
ladies did not intend to deceive us. They are too high class 
for that. They understood our position. They knew that we 
would not bring the matter here until we had a certainty of 
33 votes on the Republican side, and they gave us that assur- 
ance, and stated that they got that assurance from the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT, If the Senator wants this resolution put back 
in just the same position that it was and does not want a vote | 
upon it, all he has to do is to move to refer it back to the com- 
mittee, and it will carry. It will not be considered at all or a 
vote taken upon it until the chairman of the committee wants | 
it done; and it seems to me that this camouflage that the Sena- | 
tor is trying to put over on the Senate and the country is unwise 
and uncalled for. 





Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; and then if we should move to refer it | 
back to the committee the Senator from Utah would say again, 


They will not let me consider it, but refer it back to a com- 
mittee. We told you all the time they wanted to kill it. When 
they pretty nearly had it won they referred it back to the com- 
mittee.” When we want to postpone it a day he says, “If it is 
going to be beaten, why, let it be beaten to-day.” 

Oh, the whole thing is as plain as day. It is absolutely plain. 
The facts are here. They dovetail into each other. The written 
statements demonstrate everything in this case, and I, for one, 
wanted it known on my behalf that I have been deceived by 
somebody, and I have stated the facts of the deception. Let 
them trace where they will. I would not have voted to bring 
this matter on the floor in the circumstances in which it is now 
here, and I do not want anyone in my State to say that I was 
n party to the murder of this suffrage amendment. 
them to know the facts, and know them well, and I am telling 
them here so that the country may know. It is an effort to kill 
the Democratic Party in the suffrage States of this country. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT,. Do I understand the Senator’s position to 
be, then, that rather than have this joint resolution referred 
back to the committee he would prefer a vote, either to-morrow 
ov Monday, and its defeat, because a reference back to the com- 
inittee would hurt his party? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; the Senator does not understand that. 
He did not understand it when he asked the question. The 
Senator knows that I am sincerely in favor of suffrage, as much 





as he is, and he knows that the only thing that is moving the | it to-day in the United States. 


Senator from Nevada here is the critical condition in which this 
joint resolution now is. 





| 
“The Democrats are obstructing the passage of this amendment. | 
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| have induced me to do so. 
I wanted 
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If we refer it back to the committee, then we will be charged, 
as we have been all the time in the suffrage States, with trying 
to prevent a vote on it, and still the Woman’s Party campaign 
will go on as it is going on now; and if we vote on it they will 
say: “We told you the Democrats would kill it, because the 
President would not make 82 on his side vote for it.” 

What you have accomplished is this: You have got this joint 
resolution before the Senate through a deception, and you have 
got the Democratic Party in an embarrassing position, no matter 
how it goes; but I, for one, am not willing to give up. I am 
not willing to vote to-day, when I know we are beaten. I am 
not willing to refer the joint resolution back to the committee 
when there is hope of winning the fight to-morrow, and I am 
not willing to-morow to refer it back to the committee or to 
have it killed. I believe that when the country knows and 
understand that this is politics—pure, cold-blooded politics— 
they will realize that their views on suffrage are insignificant 
in comparison to the importance of meeting such a subterfuge 
by a united Democratic Party. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator from Nevada expresses 
vehement indignation because he has been imposed upon and 
deceived. I should like the Senator, before he takes his seat, 
to tell the Senate when he found out that he was deceived and 
how he got the information which he now has as to how the 
vote stands. He said that the Senator from Utah misled him. 
I should like to know who disillusioned him and whether or 
not he has any information or any means of information as to 
the vote on this measure now that he did not have at all times 
heretofere. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I thank the Senator for asking the question. 
None of the committee knew anything about the change until 
yesterday. Not one of them, until after this matter had been 
debated here on the fldor, knew a word about it. The same 
ladies who were used to deceive us felt it their duty to come 
and undeceive us; that is all. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator, then, as I understand, 
charges that some of the women leaders of the suffrage move- 
ment were used as tools and go-betweens to misrepresent the 
situation to the Senator from Nevada and deceive him. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Well, that would be the appearance of 
things. I can not see any other light it is in, but that is the way 





| it looks. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I just asked the question in order that - 
there might not be any doubt or mistake as to the attitude of the 
Senator from Nevada. I think the country ought to know just 


! what position he takes in regard to it. 


Another thing that I should like the Senator to answer, if 
he will allow me to ask him one more question, is whether or not 
he thinks that the injection of this political issue here is going 
to help the adoption of this amendment? 

The Senator claims to be a sincere friend of the amendment. 
He knows that there are a number of votes in doubt on both 
sides of the Chamber. He now has aligned this matter upon 
a partisan basis. Does he think that that will tend to bring 
these doubtful Republican votes or doubtful Democratic votes 
to a support of this measure? Does he think that he is aiding 
the cause of suffrage by the speech he is making? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator from Nevada thinks he is 
aiding this movement. Although I would have a right, on 
the ground of personal privilege, to explain my connection 
with bringing this matter before the Senate, that would not 
I believe that there are Democrats 
on this side of the Chamber, who are opposed to the whole 
theory involved in this joint resolution, who will not stand 
idly by and see a political trick perpetrated on their party, 
especially to such an extent that it may turn over the control 
of this body to another party. They know how important it is 
for the President of the United States to be in perfect harmony 
with both bodies of Congress. I know that you gentlemen are 
loyal. Nobody is charging disloyalty on your part. You are 
just as loyal as we are; but there is not a man here who does 
not ‘know that a divided Government is not as strong as a 
united Government. There is none of you but that knows that 
you can not have the same independent leadership unless every 
branch of the Government is in absolute accord, both mentally 
and politically, with the chief. You have got to have united 
command in government during war, just the same as in your 
Army. We have it in the army on the west front. We have 
In fact, we have it to-day in 
the world, because the President of the United States is the 
united commander of the Governments of the world that are 
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rhiing this war. That is the reason of it. We are going to 
keep this Government united behind the President until this 
war is over, at least; and when we see a trick—a trick that 
nay i] 
expose that trick, and I have done it. 

Mr. RikED. Mr. President, I want to say one word with regard 
to this controversy. 

Of course IT am very sorry that there is discord among the 


advocates of this reform. I am wondering which faction will 
first mobilize at the foot of the monuiment and burn the other 
side’s speeches, 


I had supposed, until the last few minutes, that, in the minds 
of those who advocate it, this was a great fundamental reform 
movement, having to do with “the structure of our Govern- 
ment” and the rights—‘the sacred rights ’—-of “one-half of 
the human family residing in America.” But now it is charged 
by one of the chief advocates of the joint resolution that it is 
offered for political considerations ; that what we are really try- 
ing to do is to get the votes of certain Western States. 

Mir. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri 


yield to the Senator from Nevada? 
' Mr. REED. 1 do. ; 

Mr. PITTMAN. I would not like the Senator to misquote 
iv attitude. I do contend that the bringing of this amend- 


nent before the Senate at this time was for political purposes, 
ml I do contend that it was brought here with the belief that 
t would be defeated. I do not contend, however, that the Sena- 
tors on the olaer side who are advocating suffrage are not still 
in favor of suffrage. I think they are very sincerely in favor 
of suffrage. I think that they hope to have the credit of passing 
it at some future time, when they shall have control of this body, 
and when they will get all of the credit for it. 

Mr. REED. Well, just let the differentiation stand without 


note or comment. It would appear, then, that at least the Re- | 
publican Members regard political ascendancy as of more im- | 


l 


portsnce—these wicked Repubiicean suffragists—-than the adop- 
tion of this amendment. There is an old sporting phrase that 
covers the situation. By the charge made, we “ pass the buck ” 


io the Republican side. 


Is it possible that the holy cause of woman suffrage is being 


employed as a political pawn; that * woman's hopes, ambitions, 

1 rights” are to be sacrificed in this cold and brutal way by 
(he advocates of her cause? Is it true that the leading advo- 
cates of woman suffrage are so insincere that in order to carry 
one or two Western States they will play fast and loose with 


ithe cause they have so often declared to be the holiest of the 
holy. Yet the confession is made. It but confirms what many 
huve all along believed, that much of the support woman suf- 


receiving in the Senate to-day is purely and absolutely 
political. At last the cat is out of the bag and the string was 
cut by a very ardent suffragist. The animal appears to be a 


political waif, the ownership of which seems to be in grave 
doubt. 

The question Republican and Democratic statesmen seem to 
be asking is, How man) votes can we get in Western States? 
How can we play this game so that we will get votes? In one 
wreath we are told with great vehemence, in a breath that rises 
to the shriek of a tornado, that “this is a question of winning 
the war.” The next instant we are told that our Republican 
friends are playing politics with it, disregarding, of course, the 
var. The next moment we are informed that the Republicans 
are entirely patriotic. 

if it be true that woman suffrage is necessary to the winning 
of the war, and if it be true that the Republican Party would 
postpone the winning of the war one moment in order to gain 
a political advantage, then the Republican Party stands in- 


dicted before the world as a traitorous organization, But if it | 
be true that the Republican Party is patriotic and yet is willing | 
to play politics with the suffrage amendment, it follows that | 


the amendment has nothing to do with winning the war. 
Again, if it be true that the Republican Party is patriotic and 
also perfectly sincere in this matter and also that it has brought 
all the voles it can to its support, then I wonder whether it is 
very virtuous politics or entirely kindly—I will not mention 
the word patriotic—to charge that the Republican Party: has 
been playing politics with a matter that, according to its advo- 
cules, Concerns vitally the winning of the war. 

Lf am sorry that that issue has been raised. The fact, as 
everybody knows, is that the adoption of this resolution has 
nothing to do with the winning of the war. The truth of the 
matter, as has just been confessed, is that this is a political 
question, and men are voting for it here because they think that 
it will help their political fortunes. Sone are voting for it, in 
addition to that, because they believe it is right and just, and 
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efeat that end—it is our duty as Senators on this floor to | 
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| they believe in it; but that the suffrage question has been 
| bandied about here as a political pawn there is no doubt in the 
| mind of any candid man who knows the facts. What man will 
say otherwise on the floor of the Senate? What man here but 
knows the political argument has been put forward by the ad- 
vocates of this measure, both in and out of the Senate. You 
all, in all human probability, know what I know, namely, that 
covertly or directly Congressmen have been threatened with 
political annihilation if they do not support the measure. You 
know, or at least I know, that the advocates of this measure 
have gone about declaring upon the one hand that if the Demo- 
cratic Party does not support it the women of the country will 
rise up and smite the Democratic Party and annihilate it, and 
that if the Republican Party does not likewise obey orders it 
will meet with an even worse fate. That threat has been 
bandied about this Capitol until, if these walls could have made 
phonographic records and we could bid them speak, there would 
arise a chorus of threats that would shake the very dome above 
our heads. 

It has been part and parcel of the campaign throughout, 
and there is no use in any human being denying it. Your 
friends are sent to you by this lobby with the message that 
“you are too great a man to suffer political annihilation by 
standing any longer against this movement.” “It is going to 
win, anyway.” ‘Get in line.” Who will deny that statements 
like that have been persistently made? 

But I rose intending to speak upon another matter. The 
burden of the charge just made by the Senator fram Nevada 
is that the leader of the suffrage Senators on each side took 
a poll of his votes and dutifully carried the result to the chief 
female lobbyists; at the same time promising these lobbyists 
the delivery of the votes as disclosed by the poll; that there- 
upon the chief lobbyist or lobbvists concluded the time had 
arrived for the Senate to vote, and accordingly gave orders for 
the resolution to be reported for action. If that was not a 
disgraceful proceeding, so far as it affected the Senate of the 
| United States, then I have no knowledge of what could bring 


| disgrace upon this body. 


This, sir, is presumed to be a deliberative body, where Mem- 
bers settle questions according to conscience and judgment. It 
is further presumed that on this floor we debate bills and reso- 
lutions for the purpose of gaining all the light possible. 

if we were invariably to await the test of debate before even 
arriving .at a conclusion, we would be acting in a manner 
consistent with the responsibilities of the high positions in- 
trusted to our keeping. What, then, shall I say of Senators 
who go about pledging votes and then delivering the pledges 
to some lobbyist, male or female? What shall be said of 


| Senators who consent that a lobbyist from outside this Cham- 


ber shall direct the fight upon the floor and shall give orders 
to the leaders on each side when to report a bill, when to bring 
ov the fight, once it has begun to conduct the battle? 

Is it not a strange charge to hear upon the tloor of the 
United States Senate that faith has been broken because a 
pledge of a certain number of votes, made to a female lobbyist, 
was not carried out? What right has anybody to make pledges 


| to female lobbyists or male lobbyists or any lobbyist, whether in 


petticoats or pantaloons? All are alike obnoxious. Is it not a 
fine state of affairs that the generalissimo of a lobby can from 
her headquarters summon Republican suffrage Senators as a 
military chief might summon so many orderly sergeants to 
demand reports? 

And if one of these poor sergeants or, peradventure, lieuten- 
ants, shall make a miscount of a single vote, shall he be charged 
with base perfidy? Shall he be held to have betrayed the State 
because he did not state the exact facts to the female general? 
At the same time, are Democratic suffrage leaders to be Like- 
wise summoned forth and asked for their reports? And after 
the lobby chief has taken an account from all parts of the field, 
has surveyed the scene of action, has examined the war map, 
inspected the gallery to discover whether her heavy artillery 
is planted in the north gallery, her seventy-sevens stationed in 
the south gallery, her machine guns located in the east gallery, 
and the lady patriot who burns up presidential speeches. is 
properly ensconced in the diplomatic gallery, is the lobby chief 
to give the orders to the Senate of the United States, “ You 
may now proceed to the consideration of the bill; I command 
it’? Is it not a contemptible position in which we find our- 





selves? 

The strongest argument I have ever heard in favor of woman 
suffrage is that men charged with our high responsibilities will 
sink to so base and ignominious a level. The fact is almost 
conclusive evidence of the incapacity of man to hold great posi- 
tions of public trust. Consider the Senate of the United States 
with a female boss outside or a male boss outside or any boss 
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outside except the people of the United States, and I include in 
ihat every officer of this Government. I include in that the 
Cabinet. I include in that the President. The President has, 
of course, the constitutional authority and right and is under 
the high duty of sending to the Senate his suggestions, what- 
eyer they may be. It is our duty to receive them with respect, 
# consider them solemnly, and give to them all due and proper 
weight. That is his prerogative; it is his duty. But, outside 
of the President himself, no man has any authority to dictate 
to this body except the aggregate and consummate man, to wit, 
the voters of this country, representing as they do sovereignty 
within themselves. 

The less interference there is with legislative bodies the 
better for our country. Suffrage may be a very sacred thing 
in the minds of some people, a very essential thing. I do not 
intend to discuss that phase of the question; but this much I 
say to the women of the country, suffragettes and nonsuffra- 
gettes, that this country is a free Republic. Their very right to 
demand a change in our Constitution is a part of that freedom ; 
and this country is a free Republic because the people of the 


United States have retained the right to elect their servants and | 
because in addition to that they have set up three independent 


branches of the Government, each a check upon the other, each 
essential to the perpetuity of our liberties, and each of them 
sacred from interference. 

I have said before on this floor, and say again, that the man 
who would undertake to interfere with the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States would be as bad an enemy 
of this Republic as an anarchist, because he would strike at 
the very citadel of human liberty; he would tear out one of 
the great pillars that sustain it; that pillar torn out the entire 
structure will fall. So also the man who undertakes to destroy 
the proper independence of the Executive will in like manner 


teur out another of the great pillars, without which the edifice | 


of liberty can not stand. Equally true it is that the man who 


belittles and drags down and seeks to destroy the independence | 


of the legislative branch of the Government is doing a work 
more insidious and quite as vile as ever was plotted behind the 
locked doors of an anarchist hall. We might as well face the 


truth that when a body voluntarily disgraces itself it is even | 


more contemptible than when it submits to overmastering force. 

If it be true that the Senate has sunk to such a level that the 
leaders upon either side of this movement, covering in the aggre- 
gate nearly two-thirds of the Senate's 
ordered to bring forward a bill or withhold a bill, and those 


orders come from a lobby outside, whether the lobbyists be white | 


or black, male or female, the Senate of the United States is in 
disgrace. 

Let us see what becomes of our deliberations when Members 
are pledged up in advance in order that that pledge may be car- 
ried out to an outsider: “ How will you vote, you Senator from a 
sovereign State? I want to carry the word to our boss outside.” 
{is it nota shame? Is it not a disgrace? What would you think 
if the judges of the Supreme Court of the United States, before 
waiting for the arguments to be made and before consultation 


among the members, were to permit themselves to be buttonholed | 


by the advocates of either side and were to individually pledge 
themselves? What would become of that court? Yet this body 
has been supposed to be the highest deliberative body in the 
world. That has been its boast for many years, 

Here matters are thrashed out. In this crucible the dross is 
frequently burned away and the pure gold extracted. While we 
may talk long, while we may talk sometimes without much pur- 
pose, in the end the debates here clarify questions and bring 
about better results than would otherwise obtain. 

But now we find a petticoat brigade awaits outside, and Sen- 
ate leaders, like little boys, like pages, trek back and forth for 
If you accept that office, Senators, then put on cap and 
bells and paint your cheeks like clowns, as did the court fools 
of the middle centuries, and do your truckling in a proper garb. 

Oh, shades of Webster, IT summon you to look upon this scene, 
and Calhoun, with your master mind, come forth, and Clay, 
with wondrous tongue and mighty brain. Out of the past I 
call for the great dead that they may come and look upon this 
craven thing we do. As eagles might look down upon degen 
erate offspring molting in a nest befouled, so these departed 
spirits that once walked the highest plains of earth would look 
upon to-day’s sad spectacle. Faith broken, if you please, and 
with whom? With some fair damsel of uncertain age, who 
stood outside to poll the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, the gorge rises, the tongue refuses to do the 
office of expressing those thoughts that must surge within the 
brain of every man who loves his country and respects its gov 
ernmental institutions, 


ores ‘TS, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wruitams]. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I trust my friend the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep] will find it agreeable to remain on 
the floor for a moment. 

I do not rise, Mr. President, to address myself to the principal 
question of the main amendment pending for consideration at 
this time. As the Chair has very tersely stated, the real ques 
tion is upon the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Wrrrttams], addressed to the constitutional amendment 
now before the body, providing that only white persons vote 
under the amendment. 

I desire to give a moment's consideration to the impeachment 
by the distinguished Senator from Missouri which has come 
flashing from his genius in his usual characteristic way, in- 
| flamed with accusation, accompanied with denunciations, en- 
| shrouded in all those evils which destrey the dragon that I 
| fear his imagination created to terrorize the thing that he 


fancied was around him. 
| My eminent friend from Missouri, I fear, exaggerates the 
| thing he calls lobby. He finds it agreeable to pass a condemna- 
| tion without qualification, stricture without mercy, upon a situ- 
| ation that has no existence but which must go down as long as 
| anyone remembers these little ephemeral events as an indictment 
| from a Senator of this body upon a class of people whose onl) 
| offense confessedly is an endeavor to protect themselves. 
I have heard my distinguished friend, for whom I have an 
entertaining affection, characterize these women managers as 
though they were enemies of the Government filling the lobbie: 
of the Senate, as though these leaders were criminals of the 
country hiding in the purlieus of the Capitol. Indeed, as 
though they were vicious agents seeking to poison the avenues 
of legislation. I fear the Senator has conceived them in the 
image of some inhuman monster that was seeking to disgrace 
the Republic. 

What is this particular thing to which the eminent Senator 
from Missouri has addressed his anathemas? It appears from 
a statement as I heard it—l have no knowledge of the facts 
that a Senator from Utah, representing one state of thought 
upon this amendment, and a Senator from Nevada, representing 
|} another, seem to have been approached by representatives of 
;} women respecting the number of voters in the Senate which 
could be depended upon in the support of a meusure or 
which opposed it. 

I am not able to see the offense which my eminent friend 
from Missouri conjures up in the mere fact that. these women, 
whether they are for this amendment or against the amendment, 
have taken the precaution to ascertain the status of the thing 
on which each of them feels her liberties or rights depend. 
| Will it be urged by my eminent friend that th 

on the part of women who ¢all out their public r 
their public servants, to ascertain from them where they stand 
in respect to their personal rights? Shall it be 
i come criminals because they have assumed to say to their pub- 
| lie servants the thing which they feel is their right and 
of them the support of the thing which they feel is th 
justice? 


Has it come that a distinguished Senator ean on the floor 


those 


igh 
here is an offense 





said they be- 


SOLiCH 


indict these women for coming about and see g to proteci 
i t} ir rigl whe wane watie lobbvist in asic, 2 +] 
| their rights, when every railread lobbyist in America in thi 
} past could with freedom haunt this Capitol when a bill is before 
the body looking to the guardianship of the Republic, who 
would intercept the course of government for the uses of their 
private fortunes, when there was not a word to condeny em 
or their emissaries, however guilty has been their obje | 


criminal has been their design through the long years of sena- 
torial legislation? 
Mr. REED. Mr. 


resident 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator fi Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 
Mr. LEWIS. I must decline to yie to 1 : ite I will 


yield later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
clines to yield for the moment. 

Mr. LEWIS. Can it be possible, Mr. President, that certain 
heads of the great telegraph companies and the telephone com 
| panies can be found in every corner of the Capitol at a time 

when we seek to convert these agencies to the welfare of the 
Republic, assuming to obstruct it by every mode they could com 
mand, and to this there could come no voice that condemns’? 
Can it be said if these are honestly protecting their rights th 


they are all of a virtue and the women who merel) 


from Lllinois de- 






obtain a thing they feel is their liberiy are all of a vice? I 


Lill 
j net behold it so, 
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On the other hand, if these women are here seeking to protect 
themselves in what they deem is their right as to themselves, 
are they to be condemned and held before the world as unworthy 
of citizenship and dishonoring its privileges? Would the emi- 
nent Senator from Missouri have condemned them when they 
were likewise in the lobby day after day, season after season, 
seeking to have passed a bill for the protection of little children, 
when they sought to prevent child labor from withering the 
young, degrading the youth, the weakening and the deadening: 
of the citizeuship of the land? I say no. He praised their 
effort Surely the eminent Senator would not condemn that; 
nnd yet they were then as active as they are now. That such 
wis their privilege none of us in this body deny. 

When the seaman’s bill was before this body and there were 
efforts made to remedy the unhappy condition of those poor 
mariners who face death with the wash of every wave, and 
send up their prayer for the salvation of their children with the 
sparkle of every star in the silent skies above them, oftentimes 
without bed or bread, hungry and suffering, and yet maintaining 
the dignity of the land upon the torrential waves—these women 
came here in large numbers; they gave their aid, their voice to 
this humane undertaking. Surely there is no Senator who will 
Impeach them in that for an offense against government, a viola- 
tion of morals. ‘ 

The eminent Senator from Missouri, I am sure, spoke with- 
out the reflection that usually characterizes his utterances and 
laid condemnation on a holy order of womankind in which, 
in after days, he will deplore out of the heart, which we all 
know is in him, of love and friendship. 

What offense have these women committed when they come 
to this body and with their aid and voice seek to ascertain from 
their public servant his stand upon that measure in which they 
say their liberties are involved? What offense to morality do 
they commit by ascertaining the status before they risk that 
which they claim is their all in citizenship of the life which they 
live? Has there been a measure here from the War Depart- 
ment looking to the change of the status of the soldiers when 
the Secretary of War and his aids have not first ascertained 
from us the condition of the measure and the stand of the Senate 
and the probabilities of the passage of the bill? Did we bring 
the draft act before the body and dare to submit it, without 
realizing the forces about it that would either sustain or oppose 
it? Has a measure ever come from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury as to a financial bill in this body in the hands of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency or that of the Finance Committee, without first ascer- 
taining about where the Senators stand, their relative views 
upon the question, that it may not be risked to a defeat? Surely 
the eminent Senator from Missouri has failed to take time to 
reflect that after all the only thing that these woluen seem to 
have done, if anything at all, is in the line of all of that which 
has been the course and order of legislation every hour since 
the distinguished Senator and myself have been honored by 
seats in this body. And, sir, such conduct transpired in the 
shade of Webster, which ny eminent friend summons from the 
gloomy places of the dead, and, too, when the voice of Calhoun 
resounded in the assemblies and the pristine glory of this body 
lighted the civilization about. In all the past for which we 
ure renowned there was still the same situation, the same order 
of procedure. 

For they were women, I tell my distinguished friend, who 
surrounded the lobbies of this Senate about Mr. Webster, to 
sustain him in the fight for the liberties of the black, and they, 
the women themselves, now strike for the liberties of the white 
and the black, male and female; yet I am unable to see where 
the foundations are upon which an eloquent and eminent Sen- 
ator, powerful in himself, as is this distinguished representative 
from Missouri, can find to base a discrimination between all 
the events and history of those times of legislation and that 
which prevails, upon the confession of the Senator from Utah 
and of the Senator from Nevada, as to this particular measure 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from MWUlinois 
yield for just a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LEWIS. T declined to yield to the Senator from Mis: 
souri a moment age, to whom IT owe a first yielding when I 
get to a point where T should yield, and then I will yield to the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT, It is only a question of personal privilege to 
Which T ask the Senator to vield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ilinois 
declines to vield. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the word “ lobby ” 
reprehensible term, 


Does the Senator from Llinois 


" became a 
Rightfully applied it remains so when 





we have seen a class of men come about this Capitol for years 
and hold Senators to account and threaten them with dire re- 
sults at home, or take other measures that might induce the 
weak, and dare assume those agencies which seduce the cor- 
rupt—under such circumstances the word “ lobby” has a place, 
a meaning, and an application, fitting and reprehensible. 

But it can be said earnestly by a Senator when there is a 
measure here that relates to a class of people such as these 
women, when they are the direct objects of the proposed law, 
when they are to be the direct victims of the defeat of the meas- 
ure, when, from their viewpoint, their fate and fortune swing 
in the balance, that they are not to be heard; and if they dare 
express their views here to Senators in the shadow of the Capi- 
tol, they are to be ranged within that range of criminals of 
Government whom heretofore we have known as corrupt and 
guilty lobbyists? I protest against such and e¢all the able Sena- 
tor to reflection that he may do justice later to whom he has 
done injustice in the haste of speech. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. LEWIS. Surely the Senator from Missouri ean not 
mean that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. REED. If the Senator does not yield, I shall call him 
to order 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. REED. Because I want to correct the Senator's state- 
ment. He has repeated it now fifteen or twenty times, and I 
ask him to permit me to correct it. 

Mr, LEWIS. I then yield to the Senator. If his object is now 
to correct anything he has done, I am anxious for that very 
purpose. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has said that I have made charges 
against these ladies; that I reflected upon these ladies. The 
charge that I made was that the Senate, by submitting to their 
dictation, had reflected upon itself. I cast no reflection what- 
soever upon the ladies, and the record of what I have said 
will clearly demonstrate that. I am making this statement 
now for the Senator’s benefit. If he desires to pursue his pres- 
ent course of misrepresentation, I shall be content to reply to 
him in proper time; but I very much mistake his character if 
he persists in it, in view of my correction, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, whatever may be my _ short- 
comings in many respects, I think there is no Member of this 
body who from bis association with me will charge me with 
having an intent to wrong any man. If I have misjudged my 
friend, it is because his remarks gave that conclusion to any 
human being of intelligence who heard them. 

Mr. REED. Then you repeat your charge? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Itlinois 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LEWIS. If the observations of the Senator from Mis- 
souri had not the purpose of making accusation against the 
women as lobbyists, then I misunderstood his purpose; and, of 
course, my criticism in that respect could not apply to a thing 
which he says he did not intend to say. If said as I under- 
stood it—whether through lack of intention or deliberation—- 
and I fancy those all around me must have understood, that 
his object was a malediction against women for their partici- 
pation as lobbyists. I gathered that all the more from my 
eminent friend as he allowed himself in an unreflecting moment 
to characterize them as “a petticoat brigade” and to draw the 
figure of military and martial movement by referring to a 
feminine general, who gave her orders to her “ colonel” or her 
“captain,” who then brought them in as a messenger to the 
Senator and he besought them hereafter that if they should 
repeat this “disgusting performance” they should wear the 
cap and bells of the clown, or like a painted harlequin trem- 
blingly crouch at the seat of her master. 

The able Senator may have intended no such thing. There 
is no man in this body who will gratify himself with more 
pleasure than I in saying that a more yalorous gentleman, a 
more chivalrous oue, a more tender-hearted man, with courtesy 
ever to women, than the Senator from Missouri does not exist. 
It may be that I mistook his observations as applying to the 
women, thinking that he meant them when he meant, as he 
says now, not so to do at all, but that he merely meant to 
apply the strictures to the Senate, of which my eminent friend 
isa Member. That isa matter for himself. I am not here with 
any express authority to defend the Senate as its representative 
or ambassador. I fancy there is no man in this body who can 
not speak for himself; but since my eminent friend has now 
made withdrawal, or seeks now such qualification of his utter 
ances that leave them no longer the utterance of impeachment 
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against those who are just and who mean only to do what is 
necessary to protect their just rights, then I say that I am 
willing to withdraw, therefore, the condemns itions I have made 
of those things which the Senater says were not intended by 
him. I am delighted to qualify my strictures to this extent. 
As he did not intend them and did not mean them, I hope 
when I take my seat he will find it agreeable to wholly with- 
draw them from the body and likewise from the Recorp. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the eminent Senator, I fancy, hav- 
ing no other purpose than to characterize the confessions or 
the attitude ef Senators, that is a matter which no one has 
« right to deny to him. He has a right to his own opinion, and | 
he will, no doubt, express it to whatever he chooses, and in a 
menner in which no man need amend in order to give it 
strength or character. 

Mr. President, I have but one conclusion as to this feature 
to which I am addressing myself. If there ever was a time in 
history when, from my viewpoint, a woman had a right to step 
within this Capitol, or into any other body in the world, to 


speak to her servant as to the things she feels are to her inter- | 


est, it is in this hour. Whatever might have been her political 
errors—and they have been many; from my viewpoint the 
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whole political management at times has been filled with errors, | 
amounting sometimes, on the one hand, to the extreme of non- 


sense and, on the other hand, to the extreme of offense; but 
that was from my viewpoint, and I am not able to say that 
others would indulge that with me—lI, for myself, sir, blind 
my eyes to it all, deafen my ears to every discordant speech 
coming from any of them, and lend whatever there is of indul- 
gence and charity in my nature to mantle it. I say that if 
there ever was an hour in which any conduct of theirs should 
be condoned by all humanity, it is this, when to death they 


i 


vive every child, to their country every son, and to the hour of | 


struggle and suffering every sacrifice. Surely if all things 
be as the eminent Senator from Missouri led me to con- 
clude he thought they were—they are yet so insignificant com- 
pured to what these women have given of life and blood, and 


all they are yet to give and suffer—I could not bring my- | 


self to utter one word of criticism, far less condemnation, upon 
them. It may be that the measures they took might not meet 
the approval of the delectable and the exquisite, measured by 
the standards of legislative ethics, but at a time like this “it 
is not meet that each deed have its nice comment.” <As to this 
measure, as I see it, there is but one phase for serious con- 
sideration: Are they sincere? That they are my eminent 
friend and myself agree. 

At a time like this do they believe that this amendment they 
ask is their right? They do. Is there any other place in the 
world for them to go for it than to the legislative body? None. 


| appeal to the eminent Senators here in this body to recall the 


| militia in the National Army without a constitutional amend 


hesitate. sir, wholly to ignore the fatuous distinctions of con- 


Where would they come, and to whom, if it be not to our- | 


selves? Then if the fortunes of the past have not educated 


| pose which the welfare of the Republic demanded. 


them as to the methods, sir, of all form and caution of politi- | 


eal movement, has it not rather been due to the misfortune of 
their surroundings and the lack of opportunity for political 
education ? 

l‘or myself, sir, I want you to know, Mr. President, that I 
speak frankly when I say I have nothing to gain by this amend- 
ment. With my eminent colleague, Mr. SHERMAN, I participated 
in getting through the measure in Illinois for suffrage in that 
State, and became an advocate of it all through this country, as 
I had been in another State which once I was honored by repre- 
senting in the Congress ef the United States, the State of 
Washingten. All over this country I preached the wisdom of 
having these measures passed by the States, I, sir, did not 
favor the theory of government that gave this privilege by 
national censtitutional amendment; and had this war not come 
on and hastened the necessity of giving to these women thi 
privilege and their rights by the quickest method at hand I 
would still have been opposing it because of my theory of local 
home rul e; but at a ime like this I feel, sir, that every little 
line of demarcation of government could well be wiped out if 
in the final result only justice and humanity were secured to 
tho:e who have given so much for the very little they ask. 

Sir, I repeat, I lose more than any man I know of on this floor, 
for if this amendment should pass now in my State the majority 
of women overwhelmingly would vote against me for any office 
to which I wndertook to aspire. 
There are two reasons for that: One because from a party 
point of view they are overwhelmingly against the party for 
which I have stood and which heretofore we spoke of as 
* Democratic,” and the other, to be equally frank, is that it is 
my misfortune where I live, sir, to be regarded by the women 
generally, in matters of politics, as a mystery or as an impostor. 
The dpinions of some of them in that respect I have not paused 
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to analyze or to oppose; I have merely endured them, and I 
‘ancy 1 will continue to endure them without protest or de- 
fense. I merely remark upon it now to demonstrate to every- 
body around me that I have no personal fortunes in the success 
of this measure; but all the more will I be found to advocate 
it because of the justice it represents to humanity, and, in an 
hour like this, for the godly virtue there is in the grant these 
agents of government shall give to those who are the mothers 
of the saviors of the Republic. 

Mr. President, there is but one question; let us meet and 
with it I shall have disposed of my participation in this debate. 
Eminent Senators have indulged at great length upon the con- 
| Stitutional distinctions of government. There is great founda- 
tion for those distinctions; there is great precedent to sustain 
them; but they are of the past. Sir, as I view this measure 
to-day and the issue involved the question is not, Can you give 
the women the suffrage, but will you? The minds of men may 
haunt the dusty tomes of the past to find some devious method 
or ponderous reason as their excuse and justification for the 
denial, but to the popular mind of humanity there will still 
remain the plain fact that we could do it and did not. If the 
answer be that we did not because there is a constitutional 
distinction between the local State government and its privi- 
leges and the Federal Government and its powers, I reply to the 
eminent Senators that such obstruction has all been repealed. 

It may not have been repealed by a specific act called a con- 
stitutional amendment, submitted to the people; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are two constitutions in America. One, that which 
has been written by the hand of the framers and the other the 
unwritten constitution made by the conduct of the citizens. In 
the unwritten constitution of our country, made since the Civil 
War, these distinctions urged by Senators as objection to this 
measure have been wiped out wherever necessity arose to de 
so for the benefit of the Nation and welfare of the people. 

Would it be said, sir, in connection with the law regulating child 
labor that the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States by so small a fragment of majority does not specifically 
point out where this particular legislation is wholly justified? 
When we came to elect Senators by direct vote of the people 
it was, sir, an abrogation of the older system. When we levied 
an income tax, it was an abrogation of the older system. I 











laws we have passed for the preservation of the Republic 
Under the older system we could not have merged the State 


ment; but, because of the needs of the Republic, we did not 


stitutional construction which had so long presented themselves 
as obstacles at every opportunity when men wished to invok 
them, and by national legislation we accomplished every pur- 


For myself, sir, Iam unable to accept the constitutional dis 
ee urged by eminent Senators, however sincere they may 
be, as justification for their position. Mr. President, for mysel 
I thini i: there comes a time in ail governments when the emcr- 
yencies of justice repeal the influence of precedent, and when 
the demands of right invoke the ignoring of obstructions born 
purely of sentiment and created under conditions which them- 
selves have no lon ger reason for their eristence. 

As to the amendment, then, sir, I not —_ support it because 
of the justice that is within it, but I deny the justice of the con- 
tentions that are urged against it. i can not, however, M 
President, deny that natural sense of equity which Senators 
from certain States of the Union feel 2s to their own citizenship, 
nor can I impeach the sincerity of those eminent Senators in 


their desire to avoid a repetition or multiplication of the unfor- 
tunate burdens their States have suffered. 

As I conclude, I reply to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WittiamMs] for a moment. The Senator from Mississippi, I 
dare say, voices the real reason of his opposition to the proposed 
constitutional amendment as well as of his support of his own 
amendment to the joint resolution. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi speaks of the effect that the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment would have on the women vote in Mississippi. He says 
it would increase the black ignorant vote, The eminent junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar], in a very full and 
unanswerable argument, demonstrated that in point of fact 
there were no such dangers; but I answer this to say I will 
admit the danger for the purpose of the argument: I admit 
condition for the purpose of the discussion: and this I reply. that 
under amendments now existing as laws the black man has the 
right to vote. “ Yes,’ they say. Well, the people have passed 


local laws in their respective localities to protect themselves 
against the imposition of the improper black vote? The answer 
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is, “ Yes.” Well, those very same laws that apply and protect 
from the male equally will apply to the female. So why any 
longer abound in these pretensions which are preposterous 
before the public mind and which will convince American senti- 
ment that they are presented for the purposes of defeating a 
just measure with the hope of advancing some local prejudice? 

Mr. President, I support the amendment, and I sincerely hope 
that it will pass. I am anxious that it will be early submitted 
io popular vote or to a vote of the legislatures, and that it may 
become a part of the fundamental law. But, sir, as I do so, I 
concede that there is honest objection born of the differences 
that men entertain as to the theories of our Government, So 
far as I am permitted, it is but to ask that they shall pause 
and consider the surroundings and recognize the eventful hour 
that is about us and give to these women, although denied as a 
war measure yet admit it as a human measure, and for this 
give every opportunity, and the quickest, that the women may 
cast their vote everywhere and in every particular for the wel- 
fare of their boys in the field, who are giving their lives and 
their all. I ask the measure as a support and strength of the 
mother who has been compelled to surrender her family, and 
of the child who holds her hand and looks into her face as its 
last and only hope it may have in all the days to come. For 
these at such a time as this I plead that we reject all distine- 
tions of ancient government and in the present hour cry forth 
our doctrine in the words of Lord Mansfield, * Let justice be 
done; aye, tho the heavens fall.” I thank the Senate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I endeavored to halt the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lewtrs] in his mad career in order to correct 
2 fundamental error into which he had fallen, but he was so in- 
fatuated with the sublimity of his own thought and was so en- 
gulfed in the ocean of his words that he could not pause to al- 
low a correction. I simply desired to have him understand, if 
indeed he did not already understand, that nothing I had said 
had reflected upon the character of any lady advocating the 
cause of woman suffrage and that any attempt to put that sort 
of construction upon my words would be unworthy even a verbal 
juggler. 

I did state that there was a lobby, and who denies the exist- 
ence of a lobby? And the lobby has not only been in the cor- 
ridors of this Capitol, but it has had its ramifications in every 
State in the Union. 

Mr. McKELLAR rose. 

Mr. REED. Ina moment. It has had its suborganizations in 
every county and in every township of every State. Its litera- 
ture makes plain the fact that they have gone to the extent of 
learning the family history of Members of Congress and of ex- 
sunining into their financial standing, to the end that influence 
may be applied. All this is an open book and the evidence of it 
is conclusive. But I do not charge this to be a corrupt lobby; 
and when the Senator from Illinois undertook to say that there 
had been a corrupt lobby of the railroads in this Capitol and that 
{ had uttered no protest against it, he came very near charging 
me with being a servant of that lobby. It was at that point I 
rose and asked to interrupt him, but the Senator, swept on by 
the tides of his emotion, refused me that privilege. 

I feel some hesitancy about replying to the Senator. The faci 
is that his methods of attack are always confusing. When a 
man comes at you with doubled-up fists and with the glare 
of battle in his eyes, you know what to do; but when you catch 
a flutter of lace, and your nostrils are intoxicated with a deli- 
cate perfume, you do not know whether you ought to resort to 
blows or embraces. |Laughter.] 

For one thing I apologize: I tried to get the distinguished Sena- 
tor to acknowledge that I had made no attack upon these ladies. 
He did so in this wise—‘ if the Senator says he did not attack 
the ladies, of course, he could not have attacked the ladies, 
although everybody knew perfectly well he did in fact attack 
the ladies.” 

I apologize for ever trying to corner the Senator. I ought to 
have known better, after the advertisement that appears in the 
morning paper of the big liberty-loan rally. I read: 

Senator J. HamMrLTon Lewis, just back from France, speaker of the 
evening Senator Lewis is just back from an extensive trip over the 
entire American battle front. He saw the boys at Chateau-Thierry. 
Ile talked with French and American staff officers. 

That will be conceded. 

lie doijged 75’s in a motor car. 

Senators, I can not in a colloquy, by anv verbal barrage or 
otherwise, corner any man who can dodge .75 shells in a 
motor car. [Laughter.] That is a degree of physical alacrity 
which is only equaled by the mental gymnastics you have just 
witnessed. 

I do not know what the Senator expects to gain or lose by 
this gallant defense of ladies who have not been assailed, this 
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refutation of charges that have not been made, except that pos- 
sibly he hopes, in some way or other, to take himself out of that 
classification wherein he says the ladies have him catalogued 
“either as a mystery or an impostor.” I do not know whether 
it was intended by this speech that he should convince them 
that he was a mystery, and leave that question free from all 
doubt, or whether he hoped to convert them to the doctrine that 
they were altogether mistaken when they applied the other and 
wholly unrepeatable term, because, whatever else the Senator 
may be, I am sure that “he is not an impostor, for the word 
“impostor ” implies that you shall impose upon somebody, and 
it is not yet written that the Senator has even attempted that. 
He is too honorable a gentleman. So I think I shall have to 
refer the ladies who are in doubt to the question of mystery 
and ask them to solve that in their own way; and as, accord- 
ing to the Senator’s theory, they are possessed of all intelli- 
gence and are vastly superior to men, it is entirely possible that 
some feminine genius may, at some period of the world’s history, 
lift the mystic veil and disclose to us the wonders it conceals. 

The Senator tells us there are two constitutions. I welcome 
that statement from him and applaud it, because it is not many 
weeks since he practically told us we did not have one Con- 
stitution. 

Time and again he has said upon this floor that the Constitu- 
tion is, to all intents, abolished, at least for the present. But 
now that we have “two constitutions” we may find solace in 
the fact that when we get tired of using one we may switch to 
the other ; and when the old written Constitution becomes irksome 
to us we may drift over into that hazy field which is occupied 
by the unwritten constitution and construe our acts and rectify 
our conduct according to that mysterious unwritten document. 

So far as Iam concerned, I do not care to pursue the theme 
further. I did not say, as the Senator asserts, that these 
women painted their faces like harlots. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the Senator must surely realize 
that no such remark was ever made by anybody. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Illinois used the expression 
“harlot.” 

Mr. LEWIS. Never. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; the Recorp will show it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I regret that the Senator's 
vocabulary does not draw the distinction between the words 
“harlequin” and “harlot.” With one of those I have acquaint- 
ance; with the other, I have none—I mean, with the words in 
the Senate. I make no profession of virtue. 

Mr. REED. The Recorp will show which one was in the Sen- 
ator’s mind, if he disclaims knowledge of the other. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I do not wish to have the Sen- 
ator understand that I wished in debate to make the applica- 
tion of that word to any Senator in person. I meant just what 
I said—that the word “harlequin” was used by me, I made 
use of that word in the Senate; I did not use the other; and I 
meant to say that the other word did not figure in any expres- 
sion of mine. I want to have the Senator understand that 
the word was not used; that in the debate I did not know that 
word; it was not in mind. 

Mr. REED. See how much more generous I am. I let the 
Senator explain. I understood the Senator to use the term 
I did, and to assert that I had applied it to these women. I 
said—and this is my language—that Members of the Senate 
who subjected themselves to the disgraceful position which I 
was discussing would better paint their faces like court clowns. 
I said nothing suggestive of the other word, which, it seems, 
just came from the Senator’s brain. I did use the word 
“ mountebank,” but I assure the Senator I did not do it in a 
personal sense. 

Mr. President, we have had this lobby here, but that is not 
the thing I especially complained of; it is this truckling to a 
lobby. Let us see. Every railroad in the United States has 
the right to send a representative to a committee in Congress 
to argue any question in a proper way before that committee. 
Then it is the business of that gentleman to go home. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. When I get to the close of a paragraph, I will. 
IXvery woolen manufacturer has a right to send his representa- 
tive to a committee of Congress and ask for a hearing and 
present his case and then go home. The brewers have the right 
to come before a committee of Congress and present their case 
and then go home. The Anti-Saloon League has a right to come 


to Washington and present its case, and then it ought to go home, 
The woman suffragists have the right to come to Washington 
and present their case fully and completely, and then they ought 
to go home, That is not, in my opinion, a right that can be denied 
But when organizations 


to any American nor to any interest. 
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are formed having for their purpose the coercion of votes, and 
when organizations—whether they be brewers or suffragists, or 
whatever they may be—post their sentinels outside this Hall, 
and when leaders in the Senate upon either side report to that 
lobby, and when, having reported, the lobby leader tells these 
Senators when the measure should be brought to a vote and 
when it should be postponed, that constitutes a taking of con- 
trol of the legislative Hall by a body outside the Hall, and it is 
indefensible. That is the thing I criticize, and the reading of 
my speech, which will go in the Recorp without the change of a 
word, will show that that is what I criticized. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
souri yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I simply wish to remind the Senator that the 
antisuffrage branch ef womanhood also has its permanent 
organization here and its lobby. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. Very well, sir; I just as much denounce that. I 
just as much denounce anything in the nature of a permanent 
lobby upon one side as I do upon the other. But the difference 
I make is this: The startling difference was disclosed this 
morning upon the floor of the Senate, when the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. PirrmMan] publicly stated and charged that one 
Senator representing the minority side had misled the majority 
by pledging to one of the woman-suffrage leaders 35 votes upon 
that side when in fact there was only 32, and that, relying upon 
that promise, this female director of affairs had ordered the 
vote to go on. That was not the exact language, but that is the 
exact meaning of it. It was that I criticized—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 

uri yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. REED. In just a second I will yield to the Senator. 
Tt was that I criticised, and it is that I am criticising now, 

dit is that I shall continue to criticise; and T said, in addi 
tion, that threats had been made by these organizations. 

Now, I yield to the Senator from Tennessee for a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator if 
he believes that the women who have been about the Capitol 
as he has described have broken any law, or have not been 
mnceable ? 

Mr. REED. Why, yes: I believe they have not been peace- 
able in Washington. I believe they have been peaceable right 

‘re in the Capitol. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 

ll the Senator 

iInendment 


Senator from Mis- 


from Mis 


Senator 





how 
first 


Then, if the Senator believes that. 
make his eriticism with the 


to our Constitution, which I shall read: 


accord 


Congress shall make no law * abridging * » S Tie 


! t of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Govern. 


i 


nt for a redress of grievances. 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, that is quite the most crushing 
ing that ever was hurled at my devoted head. [QLaughter. } 
[ say, since the Senator desires to open that door, that a good 
luany things have happened that it would have been better if 
they had not happened; and here I make a distinction. I do not 
by any means charge this to all women, to all suffragists. When 
M » 


I read this language from the press under date of September 17, 
remarkable and 


h: 


T 


ask you if, at a time like this, it is not most 


tartling conduct? 
Suffragists burn Wilson “ idle words "’'— 
I am reading the headlines from the New York American— 


cheers demonstration at White 


Great Washington crowd 
National Woman's Party. 
Money instead of jeers greets marchers and unique protest against 


ithhoiding of vote. 


House by 


(By Universal Service.) 
WASHINGTON, September 16. 
With a great crowd cheering them for the first time instead of jeer 
them, and throwing to them rolled bills and change, the suffrage 

demonstrants of the National Woman's Party burned on the plinth of 
the Lafayette Statue, opposite the White House, this afterncon the 
words President Wilson uttered to another group of suffragists earlier 
in the day. 
Holding a serap of paper containing the President's statement to a 
ze from a bronze flambeau and letting it burn to the last ash at her 
ger tips, Miss Lucy Branham, of Baltimore, protested inaction, con 
cluding 
“We 
mes, 
rhe message the President had given earlier in the day to a delegation 
from the National Woman Suffrage Association was: 

“T am, as I think you know, heartily in sympathy with you. I hav 
endeavored to assist you in every way in my power, and I shall conti: 
to do so. I will do all I can to urge the passage of this amendment by 
an early yote.” 
Miss Branham, speaking of the message as she burned it, said: 


therefore take these empty words and consign them to th: 


n 
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“President Wilson still refuses ort to the movement 
for political freedom of women. 
terest in their freedom, but does not take the nec« 
that freedom becomes an established fact. His expressions of interest, 
therefore, are merely empty words. 


fo-day the chairman of the Rules Committee of the Senate, spokes- 


any real su 


a’? 
This afternoon he again expresses in 


sary steps to see 





man of the administration, stated that suffrage wa on the prog i 
for this session and that the Senate was hoping to 1 na i aays 
for the autumn election campaigns.” 


There is more of it. 
I hold in my hand, and ask to have printed, a special dispatch 
to the New York World: 


APPLY TORCHE TO PRESIDENT’S WorDS R 
AMENDMENT NOT DEFINITE ENOUG: FOR MILIT 





ng a delegation from the National 


While President Wilson was 


a l 
Woman Suffrage Association this afternoon that he is “ heartil; n 
sympathy” with suffrage, members of the National Woman’s Party 
later on burned his words at a “ demonstration” held at the base of 
the Lafayette statue. opposite the White Louse. 

To his callers to-day the President said: “ 


I shall do all that I can 
un early vote.” But the mill- 





to urge the passage cf the amendment by 








tant “suffs” were not satisfied with this They a ted 
that it contained no definite assurance of a 

So it remained for Miss Lucy Branham, re, who |! la 
parade of some forty women, to place a torch vords of the Pres 
dent's latest suffrage statement, @ copy of bec ured L 
the White House callers. 

“The torch which I hold,” she declared, ‘ mbolizes t i 





women who for a hundred years have been given words 





dignation of 
without action.” 

In view of the fact that the militants had obtained permission from 
t miilit orities for their meeting to-day there was n tt 


Here is an article from the Washington Star to the same 


[From the Washington Star, Sept 


INSULT THE PRESIDENT—WOMAN’S PARTY MEMEBERS 1 3 
STATEMENT. 
Characterizing President Wil then ] 


efforts to ebtain nation-wide 
tional Woman's Party burns 
Monument facing the White 
Branham performed the incinerat 


a piece of paper on which was printed the President’s statement declat 





























ing himself in complete sympathy with the cause 
The women were aroused ov the report that the chairma he 
Rules Committce of the Senate had announced that suffrage w not on 
the program for this session of ¢ ress. 
[irom the Washington Po Tuesday, S« 17, 191 
SUFFS I N PEECI APPLY I Oo Ww I 
DEM RAT Ie MRBOI \ ) I ; 
Dt ‘ s ‘ I ‘ : i > r ‘ \D | 
Pi I r RECEI\ ‘/ELEGATION O} El \ 
WOM! 
As a imax ¢ i yest ] Nat W 
Party | ned | ( S « t t t 
tue of Lafayett te Hlo \\ t i i 
) her hand, Miss Lucy to p of pap ‘ n 
, of Presi ( i ri ? 
eadrlier in the f nt 1 ! 
‘I am, as I think you know, h ily in pat 1 I} 
endeavored to assist you in every way in 1 power al i shall 
to do so. I shall do all that I can to urge the passag ! 
in early vot 
Si« IFICANCE OF TH i 
, reh which I hold,” Miss Branham said ‘ the 
burn dignation of women who for a ! red yea I ‘ nm 
words without action in the spring our hopes were raised words 
much like these from President Wilson, 3 hey w 
followed by a filibuster against our amendment on the part of I 
cratic Senate leaders 
To-day the chairman of the Rules Committee of tl Ser = 
spokesman of the inistration, stated that Trage is ! 
program for this session, and that the Senate was hoping t 
few days fer the autumn election campaigns without t 
ure, To-day the chairmar f the Woman Su ige Com! the 
Senate, another spokesman of the administr 
would not even call the Suffrage Committee to 
a vote. This session is nearing its close, and th 
party refuse to take any effective step toward tl! 
frage measure. 
CRO Ss Mi‘ YI 
Mrs Ww of I F 
Ameri I < mm « © 
of the rec’ the i a ’ } 
1ppeal itten by M1 R iwright, w I 
Admira i by I Arn 
Hardy h t I Mr I tha M ‘ i é s 
made speeches. 
In respon to the addresses { owd b ] p i 
d finally a ha ul full ver I ! 
the st t « t e! vi its l 
} lquarters J 1 Pla th owd Ww ‘ ‘ 
v 0 < ») LISTENER. 
Several hours before the National Woman's Party 4d 
group of Democrat women from the South and West w P 
dent Wilson, him to use his influence to bring about vote n 
the suffrage rendment The interview was arranged by Ni 


American Woman Suffrage 
Mr Minnie Fisher 


\ssoctation and lasted 15 mir 
Cunningham, of Texas, who headed th ] i 
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rhe Presid 
tion to the matte you have his entire interest for the 
pe 1 of the i r ‘eal democracy—to be able to get to 
d of tt N yblems of the people.” 
I UF AGIST BURNS WILSON’S PROMISE. 
BUREAU OF THE BALTIMORE AMERICAN, 
Washingion, September 16. 
A Poltir nf sist, Miss Lucy Branham, took a spectacular part 
i : eld by tl National Woman’s Party this afternoon 
to s! t in nation of the radical element at President Wilson's 
answ ) ul gation of the National American Woman Suffrage 
\s n, w » had called on him earlier in the afternoon. Standing 
at t of the Lafayet Statue, opposite the White House, she 
burned with a turch the words of the President’s latest suffrage state- 
men 
Lfoldin 1 serap of paper with the President message to the blaze 
f ronze fambeau and letting it burn to the last ash at her finger 
i fi said 
We take the empty words and consign them to the flames.” 
The 1 the President had given earlier in the day to the dele- 
ition was 
ae ) s I vi k1 . heartily in sympathy with you. I have 
en vored to u in every way in my power, and [ shall con 
finue to do so, IT will do all I can to urge the passage of this amend- 
i nt ! 
Mis ’ ng of the message as she burned it, said: 
\\ i . i ] cried The torch which | hold symbolizes 
{ \ 2 dignation of women who f 1 hundred gears have been 
withou tion In the spi r our hopes were raised by 
h lil these from President Wilson, vet they were permitted 
wee filibuster against our amendment on the part of th 
J : * Senate leaders 
ro-d the chairman of the Rules Committee of the Senate, a spokes- 
man he iinistration, stated tha was not on the pro 
gram fe thi ession. ‘To-day the chair of the Woman Suffrage 
‘‘ommit in the Senate, another spoke 1a for the administration, | 
nnnounced that he would not even call the Suffrage Committee together 
to consider taking a vote. u 
* For five yea yonien appealed to this President and his party. The 
President has given words and words and word We announce to th 
President and the whole world to-day by this act our determination 
that words shall no longer be the only reply given to American women,” 
Members of the loeal police force politely cleared away byst inders so 
that the suffragists might have ample room for their demonstration. 
Miss Marguerite Rosett and a number of other Baltimore suffragists 
took part in the demonstration Miss Julia Emory was a torchbearer. 
Now let us > what the effect of such conduct and such 


publicity 

We are told that there was a great crowd present, so that if 
was not a single woman’s affair, and that great crowd which 
sympathized, and that great crowd which cheered, that great 
crowd which cast money before these women, rolls of bills, 
must have been a crowd of suffragists. They couid not have 
been antisuffragists; so that you identify with this Wwoman’s 
act the general conduct of a large part of these people. The 
crowd, I take it, was not assembled here from Washington. 
Its lender was from Baltimore. The permission to hold the 
meeting was gained by a branch of this organization. That 
evidently is a branch of the organization which the distin- 
guished Senater from Nevada j{Mr. PirrMan]| this morning de- 
scribed as acting in harmony with the Republican Party. 

Now, I do not know whether they are acting with the Re- 
publican Party or not. T am not charging that. I have not 
made a partisan speech in the Senate since this war began, and 
I will tell you what I think of you Republicans. 

I think you are mistaken about a lot of political questions; 
hut I think, when it comes to standing by this Government, that 
the Democratic boy and the Republican boy are dying in the 
same trenches, and that their blood, mingling in one common 
stream, is a rebaptism of American patriotism; and I have 
not a word to say to you in criticism. God bless you! You 
have stood like men, and you will so stand to the end. And 
while you are standing that way, though you be bitter partisans 
trained, trained to the business of partisanship; though you 
have fought partisan battles until you are covered all over 
with sears: though you have in political campaigns worn out 
your throats and lungs denouncing the party of the President, 





yet at a time like this no werd of criticism comes from your 
lips. You stand back of him and back of this war, and inan- 
fully ery: “ On, and all together as we go on!” While you are 
doing that, these women are in the public parks burning the 
P dent’s speeches, and their assembled cohorts are casting 
mnoney before them and cheering them; and the pleasant word 
Germany that in the very shadows of the Capitol, in 

front vard of the White House, these women gain 





npplause as they heap obloquy upon the Chief Magistrate of 
the Republic! 
Can you send a message to the Germans that will please them 
better than that? If, sirs, we were to pick up to-night’s paper 
nd were to read that a surging web upon the steps of the 
iperial palace in Berlin had burned the last address of the 
wiser and had denounced him and that the action of those who 
irned his speech was so much in accord with German senti- 
ment that a large crowd assembled and cheered until the vaulted 


j ( nnd east money before the mob, would it give to 
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us encouragement or would it bring to us sorrow and pain? 
Would it not, if we believed it to be true, hearten us all? Would 
it not make us gird up our loins for the fray? Would it not 
be to us a welcome voice out of the night of this war—a voice 
calling us on to triumph and to victory? And yet, sirs, this 
thing is done in America; and it is charged upon the floor of 
the Senate that that part of the woman-suffrage organization 
which thus defiled the public park, thus disgraced it that like 
conduct by men would have met with instant punishment, is a 
large and important element in this fight! 

Senators, I lay this down as a truism: No one who will not 
obey a law has the right to ask to make a law. No party, 
whether it be composed of men or women, has the right to seek 
place in the halls of the lawgiver until its members are willing 
themselves to respect the law. No anarchist, who denies the 
existence and right of law, has any right to ask to be per- 
mitted to write a law for others to obey. That which he 
defames and he debases and he breaks he can not ask others 
to honor. No set of women have a right to ask for suffrage 
While they denounce the laws of their country. Neither have 
they the right to help to select a President so long as they 
hurl anathema and insult upon the Chief Magistrate of the 
Nation. 

When you find these ladies at a time like this publicly burn- 
ing the speech of the President of tke United States in the 
Capital of the Nation, that conduct is almost the equivalent of 
insulting the American flag. 

I do not mean that we must accept everything the President 
says and submit our judgment to it, but I do say that to take 
his speech and-burn it in public is almost the equivalent of 


| burning him in effigy in public and almost the equivalent of 


degrading the tlag; and these things have been done. More- 
over, they have paraded the streets of Washington, they have 
carried their banners in front of the White House, they have 
carried on a campaign here not of persuasion, but have at- 
tempted to carry on a campaign of coercion. This has not been 
confined to Washington alone. It is said that it is confined to 
one branch of the suffragettes. 

Mr. President, that is not all. In England, where they had 
an outbreak of militancy which finally found its expression in 
acts of arson, in the destruction of property, in the breaking of 
wonderful statuary, in the desecration of pictures that were 
iniracles of human genius, yet even in England when the war 
cloud enveloped the land the suffragette relaxed her efforts to 
stir up public discontent. But in this country, even while the 
boys ure marching to the front, these women—this part of these 
women whom my friend from Nevada [Mr. PrtrmMan] says are 
the Republican part—have not hesitated at acts which can not 
fail to bring aid and comfort to the enemy. What a spectacle 
it is! 

We are told that women should be permitted to vote because 
their boys have gone to the front. Ah, yes; God bless them! 
The women of the country are not represented by acts like 
those I have deseribed. The woman at home who gave to her 
first born a final kiss, who closed her eyes that she might keep 
back the unbidden tears, and gripped by a mother’s heart so 
that her lips could say, ‘Go, and God bless you all the way.” 
Chat kind of a woman needs no defense from me; she requires 
no encomium. Her crown of glory is gemmed with the love 
of the world. Her holy mission has been recognized ever since 
there was such a thing as mother’s love nnd manhood’s rever- 
ence for a mother’s sweet divinity. 

Back of the turmoil of this Capital where discontented women 
march and flaunt their banners and burn the speeches of the 
man who has been described as the foremost figure of the 
world, there still is that innumerable host of mothers whose 
souls are so exalted that they can sacrifice even their first born 
upon the altar of their country, whose trembling hands hind on 
the uniforms of their brave boys, and who, even while their 
hearts are breaking, can send them forth with words of courave 
to inspire them as they march to fields of danger and of death. 
I speak for these mothers and women whose nimble fingers in 
myriads of places weave into sweaters and stockings and stiteh 
into handkerchiefs and bandages the love that will warm the 
hearts of soldiers who charge across the blood-stained fields or 
soothe the pain of those who writhe beneath the surgeon's knife. 

So if I have spoken severely of the particular methods that 
have been employed by certain suffragettes, let me say, and L 
do it out of respect for womanhood, out of respect for that great 
galaxy of women who have stood by the men and helped men 
keep the home, who rear the children, and upbuilt the church. 
who have made life a song of love and the future a dream of 
bliss, for these women I speak, and they have not been heard. 
As for the others they are just now more interested in voting 
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than in the conduct of the war. They propose to vote come 
what may, cost what it may. 
the constitutions of sovereign States, aye, to do it legally, it is 
true, but still to trample on them. 

i hold here the constitution of my own State. There is writ- 
ten by the people themselves in their organic law what the 
qualifications of a voter are. It is further declared that that 
sacred constitution shall not be changed save by the votes of the 
people of the State. 

But when you pass this joint resolution, if it shall be adopted, 
ihen the Legislature of the State of Missouri shall have, in 
effect, transferred to it the power which otherwise is vested in 
ihe people, and when the legislatures of 36 States, some 2,000 
mien in all, shall have cast their votes, the majority of them in 
fuvor of this measure, it will become a law, aye, though nine- 
tenths of all the people of my State should will it otherwise. It 
is. of course, the method of amending the Constitution. It is 
within our power, but because it is within our power it does not 
follow that we should do it. It is within our legal power to sub- 
mit an amendment to the Constitution that would set up a 
hereditary aristocracy in this land. It is within our power 
to amend the Constitution of the United States so that the office 
of Senator would be perpetual. Aye, it is within our power to 
submit an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
that would destroy private property. But if we did these things 
ve would run counter to every fundamental principle of right. 

So when it was proposed by the Constitution that amend- 

ents should be submitted to the people only after two-thirds of 
eich body of Congress had so voted it was intended that both 
branches of Congress should exercise their solemn judgment 
und put the stamp of their solemn approval on the act. After 
ihat was done, after that safeguard had been passed, then the 


measure could be turned over to the action of the legislatures | 


of the several States. This was in lieu of the provision which 
otherwise would doubtless have been written requiring a vote 
bv the people themselves. 
[ have spoken of the constitution of the State of Missouri. 
1 have but hastily examined the books. Yet I find that in a 
rge number of States the people have deélared that there 


shall be no change as to the qualifications of their voters unless | 


the people by vote shall make that change. All the people of 
States will be deprived of the right they 
reserved to themselves. 

You will substitute for it the vote of State legislatures, and 
you do it because you dare not submit this question to the yotes 
of the people of the States. You do it to deprive them of their 
Your action in the report referred to is about on a par 
with your present performance. You sit here with almost a 
two-thirds majority declaring, “ We will vote on such-and-such 
a day,” and then when that day comes, if you are not ready, 

ou refuse to vote on that day; and still you always stand 
ready if a man upon the other side shall sicken or shall die or 
shall be away, to take advantage of that fact and force a vote 
at once. Thus, you coerce with your power, to the end that 
you may override the constitution of sovereign States by plac 
ing it in the power of the legislatures to annul their respective 
constitutions. 

Why do you not come to the issue and face this matter in the 
open arena, Where all men shall have a right to vote? This is 
the people’s country. It is not a country that ought in any way 
to be controlled by any influence or power on earth save that 
of the people. 


rata 
VOLCS, 


you have a just and a fair government. that this 
method has been taken? 

I have here literature of the leaders of the moderate class of 
suffragettes in which they say they propose to take the present 
outlined course “ because they can get at the legislatures,” and 
ihat they do not want to take the course of gaing to the people 
lest they should be defeated there. In my own State we have 
had the issue. It was a perfectly fair contest. 

One hundred and forty-five thousand majority 
agninst a suffrage amendment. 
tell me, I ask you by what right these ladies who burn Presi- 
dents’ messages or this other class of ladies who resort to the 
more pleasant form of approach, who resort to argument and 
speech and an occasional threat of political annihilation—I 
usk you by what right they say they represent the women of 
Missouri? How do they get their badge of authority? What 
convention of the women of Missouri has been called to ask 
them to speak? There are, of course, some women in Missouri 
for this measure. There are some peopie everywhere in favor 
of almost every vagary in government that ever has been con- 
ceived. Who has authority to speak for the women of Missouri? 
I have had petitions from a few. 


Why is it 


thus carefully | 
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This is an attempt to trample | 








lor Turks? 





was rolled up | 
Do you tell me, then, or if you | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| that sphere they are supreme. 
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I have had remonstrances from many. I simply speak what 
I believe when I say that if this measure were referred to the 
people of my State, and if the women were allowed to vote, 
and not a single man, I believe they would defeat it. They would 
defeat it, why? They would defeat it very much for the reason 
that these ladies, speaking of them by and large, have no ambi- 
tion to try and be the head of the household, and by parity of 
reasoning they have no ambition to try and be the head of the 
State. Most of them are content, disgraceful as it may appear 
in this age of the world’s history, to recognize in their fathers 
the head of the family, or in their husbands the head of the 
family—the head of the family for the purpose of going out and 
doing battle in the world ; the head of the family for the purpose 
of bringing home sustenance; the head of the family for the 
purpose of standing at the door of the household and protecting 


it; the head of the family for the purpose of defending the 
honor of wife and of child, if need be, with life: while i e) 
| have claimed for themselves the right to be the head of the 


family in the sense that they mother the children, they rear the 
children, they keep the home, they teach the divine principles 
of religion, they keep the holy precepts of human love, and in 

In that sphere they ar iblime, 
and no one would try to take it from them. 

These women in my State believe in the old-fashioned 
that men should fight the battles on the red line: 
should stand and bare their bosoms to the iron hail: and that 
back of them, if need be, there shall be women who may bind 
up the wounds and whose tender hands may rest upon the brow 
of the valiant soldier who has gone down in the fight. 


But, sir, that is woman’s work, and it has been man’s 
work always. There never was a time, from the days of the 
| stone age, when the man went forth to battle with wild beasts 
and came home torn and rent, but the woman of his ca bound 


up his wounds. There never was a time, cither, when he weuld 
not stand at the door of that cave and fight the wild beasis and 
protect the woman as she crouched behind with her broo It is 
manhood upon one side and womanhood upon the othe: 

What is it that these ladies are to gain? Why should we 








have this period of agitation just now? This is the we (ime 
in the history of the world for agitation of this sort Do vou 
tell me that it will help win the war? I venture i 

from that statement, no matter from what auth f may 
come. Help you win the war! Why? I heard ! one Say 
that it would be a certificate of our denvocracy to other land 
Let us analyze that thought for just a moment. Sh: » cortifs 
to our democracy for the benefit of the Germans or Austrians 


people live under al hy, an 
despise, most of them, the very name of democracy. If they had 
loved democracy they would have had democracy, for every 
government is but the reflection of the souls of the people, save 
where you find 
power. 


These solute monarchy, anc 


conquered race crushed by the iron heel of 

Outside of that, government is the reflection of the soul o 
people. The reason for having a Kaiser in Germany is because 
there is a little Kaiser in the heart of every Prussian. The 
reason for having a monarch in Turkey—l1 have forgotten what 
you call the scoundrel—a Sultan— believe 
in Sultans; the reason for having harems in Turkey is because 
the people believe in harems. Shall we, then, make 
because we are not sufficiently democratic to these 


ia } 1 1 ' 
iS because the peoypne 


apology 


InOnStLroUus 


| Governments and these people who have been so long taught, 
The nearer you get to the people, to use the com- | 
mon expression, the closer you get to the grass roots, the nearer | 


and misled by their teachings, that they are part and parcel of 
the scheme of government? Shall we do that? Well, then, 
pray where shall we go to apologize? Shall it be to Russia? 


Why, Russia abolished vodka and introduced woman suffrage; 
and, if that be an example, it is upon the wrong side, for 
Russia is now an intellectual and moral waste where the wild 
beasts of passion prey upon the weak and where cruelty draw 
back the lips of vengeance from the white fangs of hate and 
sinks them into the hearts of the helpless. 

Shall we then go to France, which for but some 40 or 56 
years has been a republic, and take lessons from her? Oh, 
splendid, glorious France, whose sons charge over bloody battle 


fields and die with cheers upon their lips—glorious, splendic 
France! But France has not adopted woman suffrage, and the 
women of France who bind up the wounds, the 
France who work in the fields, the women of France whose 
tireless fingers are making cartridges for the Hu 
dages for their brave Frenchmen at the front—these women 
are satisfied with the democracy of France and are 
God that America may help them preserve the democracy they 
have, and they are welcoming the Yankee boys with ki 
with flowers. We do not need to apologize to France 
Shall we then go to England? Why, sir, do we 


women of 
nS “al cd 
sses aml 


need tO ap ilo 


gize to any government that, much as we respect and even love 
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her, yet has a king upon a throne; which has an hereditary 
which has a House of Lords whose members hold 
their seats by virtue of ancestral blood? Shall we find it nec- 
essary to apologize for American democracy to that country, 








aristocracy 5; 


however great and splendid it may be—that country which once 
put chains upon us, which were broken by the stout swords of 
Washington and Lafayette? 
Well, then, where shall we apologize for our democracy? 
Shall it be to Italy—a country that in modern times set up a 
that even now has a king upon his throne; who sent 
re as its representative in this democratic hall a prince, 
to be introduced by his title and to wear the insignia of his royal 
hiood? Do we need to apologize to Italy, whose very front to- 
t 
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lay we help to hold; whose wall! of flesh and blood along the | 
Austrian front finds some of its chief pillars in the Yankee | 


troops who fight to save the soil of Italy from trembling beneath 
the tread of Austrian foemen? 

Who challenges our democracy? None but a Bolshevik, some 
creature who denies al] government, Shall we yield to them? 
Why, sir, this democracy of ours is the proudest thing in all the 
world. Its foundation stones were laid by the mnightiest builders 
of all times. 

The men who sat and looked back through the ages of the 
past and read the story of mankind’s struggles and woes and 
then sat down to plan a citadel of liberty so mighty that it 
could never be overthrown—the men who sat about that council 
chamber ‘were the master spirits of the world. To them we 
might now offer almost our very prayers if it were not impiety 
to pray to any but Almighty God. There was Jefferson, in 
whose great brain was pictured the evils and the wrongs of all 
the past; Madison and Washington and Hamilton and all the 
immortals who here wisely planned and laid the foundations 
of the great temple of our liberty. When they thus planned 
and builded, sirs, they knew the danger of concentrated power ; 
they knew that authority feeds upon itself and, like a mon- 
ster, grows from its own flesh until it will destroy the lib- 
erties of all. So they declared that there should be no powerful 
central government; that each State should keep complete and 
nbsolute sovereignty, save as it might yield certain limited 
rights for certain common purposes and ends. 

They left to the several States the absolute right to frame 
their own governments, only stipulating that they should be of 
republican form; they left to the States the right to say who 
should vote and how the affairs of the people should be con- 
ducted; they left to the States every right save the few rights 
that were delegated and which were essential to the stability 
of the Central Government. The first great infringement on 

hat right was during the late war, when, because of the negro 

question then involved, Congress passed the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth amendments; but those amendments were 
intended at that time only to reach that question. Always it 
had been conceded that Kansas might settle for herself the 
question of the suffrage of her citizens; that Arizona might 
settle for herself the question as to who should vote there; 
that South Carolina should have the same privilege; and that 
all the other States in unison should have similar rights 
und privileges. Now it is proposed to deny this right. 

I oppose this joint resolution because it is violative not of 
the Constitution, for, as I have said, you may change the 
Constitution, but because it is violative of the spirit of our 
institutions. I oppose it because it seems to me the unjustest 
thing on earth to undertake to fix the qualifications of voters 
in my State, and for those qualifications to be fixed by men 
and women who never set foot upon our soil, and who know 
nothing of the institutions of our State. I do not went to 
undertake to tell Arizona who shall vote in the State of Arizona; 
I have no right to do so, because the people of Arizona know 
their own affairs, and are capable of controlling them. I do 
not want to interfere in Colorado, for the people of Colorado 
know their own affairs. It would be an act of the grossest 
temerity if I should undertake to tell the people of Virginia, 
or the people of Georgia, how they should control their affairs. 

Mr. President, this is a matter that belongs to the States; it 
has heretofore remained with the States. Under this system of 
government that has grown up we have prospered. If it were 
proposed to-morrow to amend the Constitution of the United 
States so that the women of Arizona could not vote, I should 
vote against doing so, because that is the business of Arizona, 
If it were proposed to amend the Constitution so that the 
women of Wyoming could not vote, I should vote against doing 
so, because that is the business of Wyoming, and so of every 
other suffrage State. I would not vote to interfere with their 
rizght to let women vote; but I insist that they should not inter 
fere with the right of other States to settle their own affairs, 
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Why is it that at a time like this we should have this ques- 
tion thrust upon us? This is the second time it has been here. 
It has been present all this session. The minds of Senators 
have been diverted and drawn away from the work of this war 
by this eternal question constantly coming up. 

We were ready to vote upon it weeks ago; men were brought 
here from every quarter of the country; pairs were refused; 
everything was in readiness; but the matter was delayed be- 
cause there was not a two-thirds majority for the proposition. 
Again we were notified to be here on Thursday; that there 
would be a vote on Thursday. I honor the Senator in charge 
of the bill for giving us the notice. He did not try to take 
shap judgment. Senators have traveled thousands of miles to 
be here, and yet we are not permitted to vote, and we do not 
know whether we are going to be permitted to vote on this 
resolution next Saturday or not. In the meantime, there is a 
dispute whether we ought or ought not to be permitted to vote, 
because the lobbyists may have been deceived as to the exact 
number of Republicans pledged to vote for the measure. 

Mr. President, why do we need this? I have said that the 
fathers have laid the foundations of this country wisely; and 
how wisely did they lay them. The tides of our civilization 
have swept from the Atlantic coast to the golden shore. Where 
there were 3,000,000 people there are now 104,000,000; we have 
bound this country together with bands of steel; we have erected 
the finest cities that have ever graced the world; we have builded 
churches upon every hillside and schoolhouses in every valley; 
we have covered the land with myriads of homes where women 
are protected and where love sets up its holy shrine, and rising 
from this country like a stream of light has been its glorious 
influence. 

All around the world the oppressed of every land have turned 
toward our shores. I had thought that England’s Government 
had been liberalized by the influence of this country; I had 
thought that in sweet France the people had caught an in- 
spiration from the example of America; I had believed that in 
all the far-off lands of tlie world, wherever men have turned 
their eyes toward that beacon light, they have dreamed of en- 
joying the liberty enjoyed beneath our flag. Until recently 
our democracy has never been challenged. It is challenged 


now during this war by those who burn its Chief Magistrate’s ° 


speeches in the public place, and who heap obloquy upon the 
name of the Republic. For myself I refuse to join those who 
traduce the Republic. I decline to apologize for American 
deimocracy. 

Mr. THOMAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. May I interrupt the Senator for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield for a moment to the Senator for a 
question. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to ask the Senator in charge of the 
measure a question, if I may, with reference to a possible vote 
upon the joint resolution. I desire to ask the Senator in charge 
of the measure, in view of the fact that I am almost compelled 
to be away for a day, if it ean be understood that there will be 
no vote upon this measure until Monday? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, so far as I have 
information, I know of no reason why a vote should be deferred 
until Monday. I do not know to what extent the debate upon 
the measure may be drawn out, but I do know that there are 
several Senators who desire to get away from Washington at 
the earliest practicable moment. I do not believe that it would 
be possible to get a vote to-day, but I hope it will be possible 
to get a vote at some time to-morrow; and, while I realize that 
it would be an inconvenience to the Senator from Idaho, there 
are several other Senators who would be inconvenienced by hav- 
ing the matter go over until Monday. I, therefore, hope the 
Senator from Idaho will find a way to stay with us until we 
come to a vote. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am supposed to be in Vir- 
ginia to-morrow and in North Carolina the next day, in connec- 
tion with the liberty loan campaign, and I think TI shall go. 
These dates were rearranged in order to accommodate this par- 
ticular situation, and, as the meetings have been arranged for, 
I shall undoubtedly attend them; but I would much prefer to 
be here and vote, and I rather suspect that I will be back in 
time to vote upon this measure. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Colorado if I may make a brief statement? 

Mr. THOMAS, I yield for a question. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I wish to make a brief statement with 
| reference to the suggestion of the Senator from Idaho, not in 
answer particularly to his inquiry, but in the nature of in- 
formation. 
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Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 


from Idaho to the fact that, in assisting the chairman of the 
committee, I have made inquiry on this side among those who 
desire to speak, and, while there are several who wish to ad- 
dress the Senate, I am informed that none of them will take 
over 10, 15, 20, or perhaps 30 minutes. With that informa- 
tion from this side as to those who favor the measure, the 
Senator might be able to form some opinion with regard to the 
matter. Of course, so far as those who oppose the measure 
are concerned, we have no way of ascertaining how long they 
may desire to speak; but, so far as those on this side are con- 
cerned who favor this measure, I am satisfied that they will 


take a very short time to-morrow, and there is no reason why | 


we can not get a vote 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Colorado yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. THOMAS. I am unwilling to yield to a constant run of 
questions. I want to accommodate my colleagues, however, 
and certainly I yield to the Senator from Virginia for a moment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I thank the Senator. [ simply 
desire to make a very brief statement. In the first place, Mr. 
President, I have been assured by the Senator in charge of the 
joint resolution that he had no idea of calling for a vote until 
a certain Senator who is absent from the city returns, and that 
fie can not possibly return until 4.80 o’clock on Saturday. That 


Senator is coming from the Pacific slope, and there is not one | 


chance in a hundred that a train from the Pacific slope that is 
due to arrive here at 4.30 o'clock on Saturday evening will be 
here in time for a vote of Saturday. The Senator from New 
Mexico, I repeat, informed me that he had not the slightest 
idea of having a vote until that Senator arrived. 

In view of this fact, it seems to me a very great injustice to 
hold the Senate in session here and cut off Senators from im- 
portant engagements in the public service, such as the engage- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], who is billed to 
deliver liberty loan addresses at two places, one in Virginia 
ind one in North Carelina. That is a patriotic purpose, a pur- 
pose of immense importance to the country, and no man can 
render a greater service in that connection than ean the 
Senator from Idaho. He wishes to discharge that duty to the 
country, and I think that it is a very poor measure of justice 
and reason which would debar Senators from performing that 
sort of service by compelling them to stay here, in view of the 
fact that there is no idea of allowing a vote until the absent 


Senator, who can not possibly arrive until 4.30 on Saturday, | 


shall have returned. Now, I appeal to the Senator from New 
Mexico to agree to an adjournment over until Monday, as it 
will deprive him of no advantage and no right, and it will 
be a great convenience to Senators who are anxious to render 
au patriotic service to the country. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr, President 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Just one moment, please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. THomas] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If the Senator from New Mexico 
will answer that he is unwilling under these circumstances to 
adjourn over until Monday, I will have one more statement to 
ake. 

Mr. SHAFROTH,. Mr, President, will my colleague allow me 
a moment? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think that Monday will be 
here before I ever get an opportunity to address the Senate, un- 
less Senators will allow me to proceed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. As the Senator is impatient of 
further interruptions, I will not ask him to yield further. 

Mr. THOMAS. Just a moment, Mr, President. I will cheer- 
fully yield to the Senator having charge of the joint resolution, 
who has been asked a question by the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, in answer to the 
statement of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin], I wish 
to say that [ do not know of a more important measure which 
has been brought before the Senate since I have been a Member 
of it than the pending joint resolution, at least in view of the 





measures Whici. are likely to come before the Senate in the near | 


future. I know that there are a number of Senators who want 


to leave the city for the purpose of entering into the liberty-loan | 


campaign; they wish to leave here for the purpose of staying in 
that campaign and seeing that it is made a great success; and 
every day that this matter is delayed we are delaying not only 


one Senator who wants to enter into that campaign but several | 


other Senators. It may be true that the train on to-morrow 
may be late, but the hours will still go by, and I see no reason 
why, on an important measure of this kind, we should not remain 
here not until 4.30 or 5.30, but until 12.30 a. m., or even 12 the 
next day in order to come to a vote. 





Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. . I will say to the Senator from New 


| ? 
Mr. PITTMAN. I wish to eall the attention of the Senator | Mexico that I do net underrate the importance of this measure ; 


, 
| Tam as anxious as he is to reach a final vote on it; but I desire, 
| in perfect kindness and good will, to notify him that there will 
If the Senate stays 
in session all day and all night from now until Monday, there 
will be no vote on this measure, because I do not intend to pursue 
any course that will debar the Senator from Idaho or any other 
| Senator from going out to make patriotic addresses for the 
liberty-loan campaign when it is absolutely unnecessary for them 
to remain here. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, Mr. President, if that shal 
occur, I am sure the country will relieve me of the responsibility 
of any postponement. 


be no vote on this measure befroe Monday. 










Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am not afraid of the country 
in this emergency misjudging such action as the Senate may 
take to enable Senators to go out and make tl 
that they are back here on Monday; and I can assure them 
that there wil! be no vote before that time. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colorado 
yield to me for a second? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. THOMAS. I take pleasure in yielding to the Senator 
from Massachusetts for one second. 

Mr. LODGE. I can say all I have to say in a moment. I 
only desire to say that I agree with the Senator from Virginia. 
This proposed amendment to the Constitution is too important 
a question to be gotten throush in a thin Senate or to be passed 
through absenteeism or througa juggling with pairs. There is 
more than a third of the Senate against it at this moment, 
and when we vote we will have a full vote, with every Senator 
represented or voting, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I had intended during the 
course of the discussion upon the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to occupy the attention of the Senate for about five minutes 
with a written statement. Inasmuch, however, as the debate 
as it has progressed during the course of the day has focused 
itself upon some local conditons, I feel constrained to occupy 
the attention of the Senate for a few moments with some brief 
remarks upon the subject matter of our deliberations. 

I had hoped, Mr. President, that when this proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution was reached in the order of business 
it would be submitted substantially without debate. I do not 
believe that the discussion in which we have indulged and the 
discussion which will follow will change the vote of a single 
Senator. I believe that every Member of this body knows, 
and has known for a long time, just what his vote will be. I 
say that because this question, in my judgment, has long ago 
passed the stage of controversy. It was once said that every 
| great question involving human affairs must undergo three 
successive stages—ridicule, arguinent, and persuasion. Such 
has been the course of the movement for equal suffrage. It en- 
countered ridicule and contumely for years, and passed success- 
fully through that ordeal. It has met its opponents in hich 
and honorable debate for years, and public opinion has been 
finally convinced of its justice. It will soon be a part of the 
accepted policy of the American Union, whether the vote soon 

to be taken upon the proposed amendment to the Constitution 
shall be successful or unsueccesful. All has been said for it 
that can be urged in its behalf; all has been said against it 
that the ingenuity of man and of woman can devise. There 

is nothing new in this discussion; it is merely the statement and 
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restatement, many times repeated, of arguments and staten 
for and against the movement, which have been worn thread- 
bare for the last 25 years, to my certain knowledge. Hence 
Mr. President, I had hoped that, recognizing that fact. there 
would be but little delay in coming to a vote upon the subject; 
but my colleagues have seen fit to take another course, and 
argument, vituperation, the display of feeling and of sentiment 
exhibit themselves in the same old way and for the same old 
purposes. 

I have never been a sentimentalist upon the subject of equal 
| suffrage, and I may say, Mr. President, that so long as it oecn- 
pied the emotional stage it was unpopular. The same may be 
said of prohibition. When it occupied the field of morals exclu- 
sively, and appeals were made to the emotions only in its behalf, 
it made but little progress and advancement toward final suc- 
cess. So with the womaa-suffrage movement. It has been re- 
tarded by much maudlin sentiment, by the display of emotion, 
and by indulgence in arguments or prophecies regarding the up- 
| lift in human affairs and in human nature which would follow 
| its adoption. 

Ll have been a suffragist, Mr. President, for entirely different 
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reasons, practical ones, reasons Which in my judgment are con- 
‘ clusive of the subject, provided my premises be accepted. 
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Upon the close of the war the people of the United States 
founded their policy and their institutions upon the principle 

‘universal suffrage. An amendment was crystallized into the 
(Constitution h: for its purpose the extension of that suf- 
frage to all m regardless of color or previous condition. No 
nan denis No man can deny it. But while professing 
universal su e this country has failed miserably in its prac- 
tice, because it has denied that principle to one-half of our 
population. The man, whether native or naturalized, whether 
no jaitriot or a traitor, black or white, Jew or gentile, in love 
with the institutions of his country or in opposition to them, 
has been given the right to vote and to assist in molding the 


juws of his country, even to improper purposes, while the woman 
intellis and refinement has been denied that right. 

[ never have been able to perceive any justice or argument for 
or reason in an arbitrary division upon the line of sex in the 
application of a universal principle of national policy. That 


rence 


Is 


practical argument, as I understand it;-and it is upon that 
principle, and that principle mainly, that I never have been able 
to deny the justice of the claim of the woman who wants to vote 
that under the institutions of her country she should have the 
right to do so. They are quite as intelligent, quite as capable— 
more capable, in fact—than many native-born American citizens, 
to say nothing of these who are not, who enjoy this privilege 


asa matter of course, and who have much to do—perhaps more 
than the average business man and farmer—with molding the 
legislation and shaping the destinies of the Republic. 

A great many women object to the grant of universal suffrage 
to the extent demanded by the pending joint resolution, They 
do not care to exercise the right, but that should not interfere 
with or operate as an obstacle to the right to vote of the weman 
vho does desire to exercise it. Hence I am concerned with the 
main proposition, to wit, that inasmuch as we have proclaimed 
universality in the exercise of the franchise, we are beth illogi- 
cal and unjust so long as we confine its operation to one-half of 
the American people. 

Mr. President, that being the case, and assuming the basis of 
this contention, how puerile becomes the objection founded 
upon the conduct of a few women or the statements or actions 
of a few women, a very small proportion, notwithstanding 
their claims to the contrary, of the vast body of womanhood 
voted to the cause of universal suffrage. I deplore as much 
NS any man can the scenes and the conduct that have disgraced 
nnd disfigured the events of this city during the past 15 months. 
I am unable to understand those mental processes which can 
in any wise commend or condone them. I agree that they leave 

disagreeable sentiment behind them, a feeling that people 
euilty of such conduct by that very fact exhibit their incom- 
petency to exereise the right of suffrage. But unfortunately, 
Mr. President, we have a great many men in this country who 
do precisely the same thing. Not within the last 18 months, 
but for the last 25 or 30 years, we have had slackers in America 
in abundance—traitors, if you please—and yet these men may 
exercise the right to determine, in my State and in yours, 
whether you and I shall further represent the States which have 
sent us here or whether some one else shall be selected in our 

In other words, if the right to vote depends upon the 
individual, a very large percentage of American citizens ought 
10 be disfranchised this moment, and there is not an argument 
based upon individual conduct as applied to women that oughi 
not to be applied to men. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr, Reep], in his very eloquent 
discussion of this subject, said that no man who breaks the 
laws should be permitted to make the laws. I agree to that 
sentiment absolutely; but they do. Every lawbreaker in the 





places, 


United States who has not been convicted of a felony, and 
for that reason becomes disfranchised, does assist by casting 
his yote in making the laws. So the Senator’s statement is 


either too broad or else it is not applicable at all; and no man 
n deny the fact that no course of human misconduct in man 


al 


any character or description deprives him of the right of 
suffrage, except he be convicted thereof and duly punished. 
In other words, until he becomes a convicted felon, whatever 


his conduct, the right to vote remains with him. We do not, 
therefore, practice what we preach; or, if we do, it is in those 
sections of the country with whose laws and practices I am net 
acquainted. 

‘Tae Senator gave us a very attractive description of the burn- 
ing of the President’s message a few days ago by a congregation 
of neurotic women in one of the public parks. There is nothing 
which the Senator said regarding that disgraceful episode that I 
do not most heartily approve; but the Senator, after his lurid 
and eloquent description of this piece of misconduct, declared 
that the women of the country were not responsible for acts 
like that, 
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IT agree with that also; and yet, if the Senator be logical, he 
would punish the large body of women whe are not responsible 
for acts like this, because such acts were actually committed 
within the shadow of the dome of the Capitol. Of course they 
were not responsible; they repudiated it. Every good woman 
in the United States in her heart repudiated it, whether she be 
for suffrage or against it; and I am here—and that is why I 
took the floor—to protest against the position occupied by the 
Senator from Missouri and others, which would hold all woman- 
kind in America responsible for the misconduct of a mere hand- 
ful in the Capital of the United States. That is not justice; it 
is not equity; it is not manly; and I am satisfied that what- 
ever motives may actuate Senators in voting upon this question, 
that will not have a controlling influence. 

Mr. President, a good deal has been said this afternoon re- 
garding the existence of women lobbies in the Capitol. I do 
not like to see them here. I do not like to see lobbies any- 
where. But let me ask those who denounce the women for 
lobbying in the Capitel, Who set them the example? We lords 
of creation, who for a hundred years have beset the Capitol of 
the United States in the interest of or against certain measures 
of legislation; and if we who alone are competent to exercise 
the franchise indulge in conduct like that, in God’s name why 
hold the poor women responsible for imitating our example? 

Why, Mr. President, there are more lobbyists—I was going to 
say—in Washington than there are officeholders, but perhaps 
that would be stretching it a little bit since war was declared, 
The American Federation of Labor has a lobby here. The em- 
ployees of the Government have organized and they have a 
lobby. The papers announced yesterday that the House had 
enacted a measure providing for a minimum wage of $3 per 
day, and that the lobby, composed of the members of this or- 
ganization, would soon appear before the Senate committee in 
its behalf Why, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is, in its last analysis, a lobby—and I am using the 
term in a respectful sense. The sugar people had a lobby here 


for years. The manufacturers have a lobby here now. I can 
not conceive of a single important interest that is not repre- 


sented here, and represented nearly all the time. 

Some lobbies are more pestiferous than others; some lobbies 
are more dishonorable than others; some lobbies are more 
reprehensible than others; but they are all lobbies, Mr. Presi- 
dent, just the same. I am satisfied that some of the lady 
lobbyists here overpliyed the game, if I may use a common 
expression, ‘There is such a thing as bedeviling the life out of 
a legislator, and a few of us have had reason to experience 
something of that sort since the time this measure has been 
active and prominent in the public mind. They are wrong in 
principle, provided they exceed those arts of legitimate per- 
to which every man and every woman entitled, 
But why condemn those unacquainted with the refinements and 
the ethics of political life, who have been banished from the 
halls of political enfranchisement all their lives, if, forsooth, 
beholding their brethern accomplishing many things and cefeat- 
ing many things through organized movements, in their weak 


sunsion is 


way they see fit to imitate us and to carry on the same sort 
of work? If, because the women have lobbies in the city of 
Washington, this amendment should be defeated, then by the 


same line of reasoning 90 per cent of the legislation enacted at 
every session of this Congress should ‘also be defeated. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
rado yield to the Senator from Massachusetts 7 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. I notice that the Senator from Colorade does 
not seem to agree with the President— 
Mr. THOMAS. Oh, the Vresident 

many things. 

Mr. WEBKS. Who, if my recollection is correct, stated that 
as a result of the lobby investigation which took place a few 
years ago the lobbyists betook themselves out of the Capitol 
like rats out of a sinking ship. 

Mr. THOMAS. They did; but, like rats, 
again as soon as the ship was pumped out. |Laughter.] They 
did. Why, Mr. President, every train leaving the city of Wash- 
ington was crowded to the guards with lobbyists, some of them 
on the tenders of the engines, as [ understand, and on the roofs 


from Colo- 


and I differ in a great 


they came back 


of the cars; but when the hurricane passed they came back 
again. 
Mr. WEEKS. lI did not notice their absence, and therefore 


I asked the question. 
Mr. THOMAS. Perhaps the Senator did not, and perhaps it 
may be true that my statement is too broad. Possibly a great 


many of then: did stay, but I am pretty sure they remained un- 
little while. 
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So much, then, for this argument or charge concerning the 
lobbyists. The Senator has reminded us that this eternal ques- 
tion is constantly coming up, and he is right. Eternal ques- 
tions always come up until they are properly disposed of. An 
idea taking root in that vast soil that we call public conscience 
and public opinion, slowly extending its roots and its fibers, 
ultimately exercises a force that will overturn capitols and up- 
lift palaces. The great principle of democracy itself required 
centuries for its development, and it was an eternal question 
until the conscience of mankind accepted it as a political ruie 
of conduct and based their governments upon its foundations, 
It is still an eternal question, for autocracy is to-day challeng- 
ing its right and its existence upon the field of battle. It is an 
eternal fight, either in the halls of legislation, in the policies of 
eovernment, or upon the battle field; and I make the prediction 
that if it be true, as claimed, that a bare constitutional majority 
exists in this body against this amendment, it will return for 
consideration before six months have passed over our heads, 
and will continue to do so until the American Congress shall 
respond to the sentiment and act aceordingly. 

Nobody questions our power to enact this amendment, but 
only its expediency ; and I may say here that, in my judgment, 
ie only remaining argument of any force whatever that can be 
urged against this mighty question is whether we should make 
it effective by engrafting an amendment in the Constitution of 
the United States, or whether it should be relegated to the 
States, each of them to determine it for its own purposes and 
according to its own way. That is a debatable question, and, 
of course, I honor those who differ with me upon that subject. 


Their opinions are doubtless the result of their conscientious | 


beliefs, and they will cast their votes accordingly. But if the 
urgument that is made here be good—that is to say that a two- 
thirds majority of the States have no right to force their views 
upon the other States dissenting—then every amendment that 
we have adopted since the ratification of the Constitution 
should not have been enacted. I know of none which was not 
Keven the first amendment, offered and insisted upon 
by Jefferson himself, was opposed. They were opposed upon 
the general ground that they were wholly unnecessary: that 
the Constitution itself was sufficiently broad, inasmuch as the 
powers reserved to the States involved the counter-proposition 
that only those powers expressly granted by the Constitution 
passed to the General Government. Consequently, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Lam constrained to believe that the great .wajority of those 
Senators who cast their votes against this amendment will do so 
hecause of their conviction that this is a matter belonging wholly 
nnd exclusively to the States, and that it should not be made the 
subject of national legislation; and in saying that I have no 
desire to impose my view upon the people of other States, except 
in so far as I regard the question calling for my vote a national 
one, 

‘The from Missouri [Mr. Reep] knows 
the women of his State than L pretend to know. Doubtless it 
may be true—it is true, because the Senator says so, and his 
statements, so far as L know, are generally accurate—that the 
Inajority of the women of Missouri have no desire to be the head 
of the household. In that respect, however, they differ from the 
Women in my section of the country and in my own household, 
Where the women have been the head ever since “ the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary.” [Laughter.] But, Mr. 
President, the minority of women in Missouri, under the applica- 
tion of the principle of universal suffrage, ought not to be denied 
the right to vote because a majority of the women of that great 
State entertain convictions opposed to the general proposition of 
suffrage. The very moment we recognize the right ef a majority 
to deny the right of suffrage to the minority where universal 
suifrage is the accepted principle, that moment, in my judgment, 
calls fer interference by the National Government in the shape 
i a constitutional amendment. 

Air, President, as I say, I had not 
proposition at length. 
vote on it. 


opposed, 


Senator more about 


intended to discuss this 
[ am ready to vote on it. I want to 
I am ready for a roll eall now, whether the result 
be in accord with my own convictions upon this subject or 
sninst them. I have been defeated a good many times in my 
lite. I have managed to survive those defeats so far, and I 
cian bear the consequences of this with that philosophy which 
1 have always enlisted when disappointment has been my lot; 
unl Ll am strengthened in that situation by the certain convic- 
on that if I live to be 12 months older than I am, I will live 
to see this amendment a part of the Constitution of the United 
States, in so far as the action of the two Houses of Congress is 
coneerned., 
Ll ieave the question, therefore, and will append to my re- 
nurks the one thing that I intended to say in this discussion. 
I can not permit this occasion to pass without offering my 
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| enrnest, but in the open. 
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tribute of appreciation to the Nations! American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, the official custodian of com- 
manding our attention. It had its beginning nearly two gen- 
erations ago. Then 


the cause now 


To side with truth was noble 
When you shared its bitier crust, 
Ere its cause brought fame and honor 
And ’twas prosperous to be just. 


Its founders were the despised but courzgeeus crusaders in 
a cause whose advocacy provoked contum 
fought against the weapons of contempt aud of ridicule. They 


d derision. They 


consecrated their lives and fortunes to the establishment of 
their conceptions of political justice. Their persistence wrought 
but little change in public sentiment for many years. Here and 
there they gained a convert or captured outpost, but the 
road was thorny and the goal far away. “Vhongh “hope de- 
ferred made the heart sick,” they plodded painfully on, and, 
falling, passed the work to worthy hands rhese “kept the 
colors flying and the campaign active as the weary years swept 


by. They triumphed over ridicule, met argument 
ment, overthrew prejudice, and finally established their cau 
through the compelling force of a reluctant but converted publie 
opinion. 

Irom its birth to this hour the association has been officered 
Wisely and well. Its presidents have possessed the talent of 


leadership and control. Their policies have been sane, ageres- 


sive, and vigorous. They have used the weapons of arguinent 
and discussion. They have appealed to man’s re i Mi sense 
of justice. They have disdained resort to the arts the ce 
gogue seeking notoriety by arousing prejudice and inflaming 
passion. Dignity and decency have aitended the stutely proces- 
sion of their cause from its low estate to its commandi mi 
nence, 
As were the leaders, so has been the organization I 

ecutcheon is unstained by mob methods or appeals LO VIO 

It has neither counseled nor tolerated disorder. It has ne 
picketed Presidents nor populated prisons, It has been poli 


but never partisan. It is a stranger to personal villification 
Its patriotism is without a blemish. No word dishonori . 
flag ever fell from the lips of its members, It has carr ne 
banners flaunting insults to the Executive. It hus neve 

sailed its friends nor sought to encompass their political de- 
struction. It has never endangered its cause by resert to 
epithet and calumny. Its contests have been waged in ceuclis 


When it has won it will deserve all 





the glory that comes with victory honorably achieved. 

Not until it had won campaigns and compelled respect fer iis 
cause was its leadership ever challenged. If success withs ap- 
ninuse it also begets rivalry. These have appeared in « Seu 
ion to retard and seandalize the mission of the nation! $0- 
cintion. They have sought to thrust aside the old guard and 
crowd ifs leaders to the rear. They flaunt banners disfigured 
with offensive legends. They indulge in much tumult amd vo 
ciferous braving, all for notoriety’s sake, enabling the mies 
of equal suffrage, whose arguments have failed, to use rem as 
terrible examples. But I counsel the national association not 
to lose courage nor vet be fuint-hearted. liven this han 1 to 
their labors will be overcome and time will vindicate th 
cause by giving its approbation to their manner of its promo- 
tion. 

Mr. MARTIN of ginin. I move that the Senste ad n 
until 12 o’ctoek meridian on Monday. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Will the Senator withhold that mot 
just a second? 

" Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Yes; for a second 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is the only opportunity [I will have to 
explain the vote I shall cast against the motion, and it o 
first time I huve ever voted against a motion of the leak 
this side of the Chamber to adjourn 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I hope the Sen roing to 


make an argument on the constitutional amendiment [ did not 


yield for that purpose. 


Mr. PITTMAN. No; I aim not Iam going to appeal to the 
Senator for this reason: | am satished that those on this s 
want a vote on Saturday, and will vote as soon as their next 
vote vets here. They have not any right to allow it to come to 
a vote before, but they Wi vote sometime to-morrow du oe 
the day, I am pretty sure Now, why should the mens ro 


over when the chairman of the committee having 
desires simply an adjournment until to-morrow? 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. the difference 
4.30 o'clock to-morrow afternoon and Monday at 12 o'clock is 
infinitesimal, and a number of Senators have beeu compelled to 
the city. They left with the that no 
had on this meusure before Mor 
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naree “ if 
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secause between 


vote 


lenve 


would be 


assurance 
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and I can assure the Senator that no vote will be had until 12 
o'clock noon on Monday. 
Mr. SHAFROTI Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 


vic ld to the Senator from Colorado? 

ir. PITTMAN. In just a second. The Senator having 
charge of the joint resolution, as is customary, should be con- 
sulted with regard to when the joint resolution shall be taken 
ul } 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. T have seen and consulted with 
the Senator in charge and made what I consider a most reason- 
able suggestion—that the joint resolution go over until Monday. 
Hie told me he could not possibly get it up before the arrival of a 
nan due on the train at 4.30 Saturday. The only difference is 
waiting until 12 o’clock noon on Monday, and that will meet 
the necessities of some Senators who had to leave the city. I 
gave them the assurance that there would be no vote on this 
matter before 12 o’clock noon on Monday, and there will be 
none, You may take that as absolutely final. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There have been assurances given by the 
Senator in charge of the joint resolution, and I think under the 
custom and courtesy of this body the Senator having charge of 
the bill, particularly the chairman of the committee, should be 
illowed to use his discretion in regard to the conduct of the 
measure, 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator is mistaken. There 
is no such rule in the Senate. I make the motion that the Sea- 
ate now adjourn until 12 o’clock meridian on Monday. 

Mr. PITTMAN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I can not yield any further. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. On Monday more Senators may be 
away 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. There is no use, Mr. President—-— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Task for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia has 
moved that the Senate adjourn until Monday. The Senator 
from Colorado moves that the Senate do now adjourn, which 
motion takes precedence over the motion of the Senator from 
Virginia. The question is on the motion of the Senator from 
Colorado. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, Sep- 
tember 28, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Iripay, September 27, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
fing prayer: 

We thank Thee, our Father in heaven, for the widespread 
generosity which obtains among the American people in their 
sacrifices, from the children even to the aged and infirm, in pour- 
ing out their substance to alleviate the suffering of those who 
have fallen victims to the cruel and vicious warfare of our 
enemies, Who have sought to terrorize the world and make them 
victims to their evil purposes. 

We pray that our people may continue their sacrifices; that 
those who have been deprived of food, clothing, and shelter may 
be upheld and sustained until the war shall cease and peace 
once more bring happiness and plenty to a suffering world. In 
the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Ty unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 

lo ; 

To Mr. 

ness; and 
To Mr. Furrer of Tilinois, for two weeks, to engage in the 

Jiberty-loan campaign. 


DEWALT, for one week, on account of important busi- 


STATUS OF NOMINEES TO THE NAVAL AND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
read at the desk a letter from Provost Marshal General Crowder 
in regard to the status of young men between the ages of 18 and 
21 who have been appointed to West Point and Annapolis. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks wnani- 
mous consent to have read a letter from the Provost Marshal 
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General in regard to the eligibility of young men nominated for 
the Naval Academy and West Point. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICe OF THE PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL, 
Washington, September 17, 1918. 
ilon. JOHN EF. RAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dean Mr. Raker: I have your letter of September 13, inquiring as 
to the status of young men between 18 and 21 who have been nominated 
for admission to the Naval Academy at Abnapolls, 

This office is informed that the Secretary of War has directed “ that 
all students, when properly inducted into the Students’ Army Training 
Corps and who have been nominated as candidates for examination for 
admission to the Naval and Military Academies, be held as members of 
the Students’ Army Training Corps until such examination, and if suc- 
cessful, until entrance into the United States Military Academy or the 
United States Naval Academy, at which date they will be discharged 
from the service of the United States for the purpose of entrance into 
said academies.” 

I think the above quoted order gives you just the information that 
you desire, 

Er. HW, Crowpenr, 
Provost Marshal General. 
Frepertc C. Woopwaxrp, 
Major, Judge Advocate, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on revenue subjects. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on revenue 
subjects. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EMERGENCY POWER BILL, 


The SPEAKER. ‘The House automatically resolves itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill H. R. 12776. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Houston in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 12776, of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (17. R. 12776) to provide further for the national security and 
defense and for the more effective prosecution of the war by furnishing 
means for the better utilization of the existing sources of electrical and 
mechanical power and for the developmert of new sources of such power, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, the committee 
amendment contained at the bottom of page 1 of the bill was 
up at the time we adjourned. I have inspected the original 
amendment offered by me in committee, and find that the word 
“therewith ” was omitted after the word “ connection,” line 8. 
I move to insert the word “ therewith” after the word “ con- 
nection” in line 8, page 1, so as to have the amendment as 
adopted by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “ connection ” 
ment, insert the word “ therewith.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. SNELL. 
nent. 

Mr. SIMS. What appears in italics on pages 1 and 2 as a 
committee amendment was adopted by a majority of the com- 
mittee. The gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] is opposed 
to it, and while it is usual for the affirmative to discuss the 
matter first, I have no objection whatever to the gentleman 
from New York making his speech in epposition to it. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr, Chairman, I am opposed to the amendment. 
T would like to ask, in the first place, of the chairman of the 
committee just what that amendment means in connection with 
the definition of a war power plant? 

Mr. SIMS. ‘To be perfectly candid with the gentleman, I op- 
posed the amendment in committee, and I am opposed to it now. 
I can not see that it is of any benefit to the bill. The amend- 
ment is renlly the amendment of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Parker], and I do not know that I violate any 
confidence of the committee by so stating. The same identical 


» 


in the committee amend- 


Mr. Chairman, I want to oppose that amend- 


language is used in section 2, where it is applicable and proper, 
and as far as I am concerned I can not give the gentleman any 
reason on earth why it should be put in this section, 
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Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I can. 

Mr. SNELL. I will ask the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Parker] to explain what it means and why it is necessary 
here. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. It is the statement on pace 4, 
where they provide for building plants, and it is afterwards in 
the original bill submitted to us as referring to the products of 
any plant of that sort. 

Mr. SNELL. What could be more comprehensive than the 
language that follows in the same section, page 2, where it says 
“together with all lines transmitting or distributing power in 
connection therewith, and all other property the ownership, use, 
or oceupency of which may be appropriate to or useful in con- 
nection with the maintenance and operation thereof.” 

It seems to me that covers everything possible to have in con- 
nection with power plants, and as this is the definition of a 
power plant it seems to me not to be necessary. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. If the gentleman vill notice 
on top of page 7, it provides for combining the facilities or 
power of two or more such plants, or of better utilizing the gas, 
power, or product generated by them. That applies to ail 
plants, and, as gentlemen know, a great many existing plants, 
private plants, make gas and run electric cars in addition to fur- 
hishing power. 

Mr. SNELL. Would not that appear to be governed by the 
language that I have just read? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
ucts of toluol and the various coal-tar products useful in mak- 
ing powder and defined as useful for making high explosives. 
And wherever a power plant had annexed to it gas works of that 
sort which could make these products, it was worth while to 
use the language in the section. I had intended to strike out 
the words on page 4 in reference to this because the gas and 
coke works, mentioned in line 11, page 4, are just as much used 
with plants not constructed by the Government as with plants 
constructed by the Government and the definition of power 
plant ought to include these subordinate works and subordinate 
products wherever they are only subordinate. You will notice 
it is not to construct such works by themselves, but if in power 
plants that distribute electric or mechanical power, and in con- 
nection therewith they use coal and lignite to produce products 
made through coking and combustion which are war products, 
these coal-product works ought to be used with any power 
plant. At the present such use is limited by clause (1) of sec- 
tion 2, page 4, to plants built by the United States, and the 
other plants could not make these coal products at all. 

Mr. SNELL. My position is that has nothing to do with the 
term here defining power plants, and I can not see it yet. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Because many existing plants 
incidentally make these other products, we must change the 
definition so as to apply to all plants in all sections of the bill 
or else insert the words contained on page 4 in each one of these 
subordinate clauses, and I think we had better do it in the defi- 
nition so as to apply wherever they had existing works in con- 
nection with war products than to do so only in plants con- 
structed by the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question? As I understand the amendment, this would permit 
a power plant which the Government may take over, in which 
there may be by-products such as outlined by the gentleman, to 
permit the Government to make use of them. We all know, for 
instance, that from coal and lignite we get certain products 
which are very useful in making war munitions, so it is the 
intention of the gentleman’s amendment, I take it, for the Gov- 
ernment to utilize these products. Now, may I ask the gentle- 
man if there is any other place in the bill in his judgment where 
it would provide they might make use of those by-products they 
make from the combustion of coal? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. There is no other place in the 
bill, except in clause 1, section 2 





2, page 4, which only applies to 
plants constructed by the Government, and this right ought to 
apply to those that are taken over as well as those constructed. 

Mr. FOSTER. Let me ask this question with reference to 
the language: Does not the gentleman think there ought fo 
be—— 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The word “therewith” has 
already been inserted. We just inserted the word “ therewith,” 
“and in connection therewith the products made,” and so forth. 

Mr. FOSTER. As 1 understand it, it is the intention of the 
gentleman by this amendment only to permit the Government to 
take over those plants, and when they do so to utilize the prod- 
ucts that would be otherwise wasted? 

Mr. PARKE® of New Jersey. That is exactly what I desire, 
because it says at the top of page 7 they can use the gas power 


That does not include the prod- | 
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or products generated, and therefore the definition ought to 
include such productions. 

Mr. FOSTER. 
gentleman’s opinion none of these waste products or by-products 
of these plants could be utilized? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I am afraid they could not 

Mr. FOSTER. If there are no products, then this would be 
inoperative anyhow? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Exactly so. 

Mr. SNELL. I could not understand from the reading what 
it meant. It was very blind to my mind. 

Mr. FOSTER. The way I took it was that the plant as de- 
ined meant a pl equipped for and employed or intended to 
1 employed in generating, developing, transmitting, er dis- 
tributing electrical or mechanical power, and in connection 
therewith the products made through or in connection with coke 
and so forth. That simply gives that definition so as to de- 
seribe what the plant was to be. I do not know; I am a litt! 
like the gentleman as to just the meaning; it is not very clear 


what might be done, but I take it the intention was that the 


So without you have some provi ion it is the 
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| plant that had these by-products, that could be one part of the 


plant, and so defined as one part of the plant, so as to utili 
these by-products? 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. And manufacture them. It 


says generate and develop these things. 


Mr. FOSTER. We know from the coke ovens come a large 
amount of by-products. If that should be the 
these by-products could be utilized, and nowadays nobody ought 
to be permitted, no corporation ought to be permitted, the Govy- 
ernment ought not to permit coke and coal to be used except 
with a construction of those ovens that will utilize all these by- 
products. Now, we are short, for instance, and we were before 
the war, some 70,000 tons of ammonia, and we import that 
amount of ammonia, which is used in the refrigerating plants 
of the country and for other industrial purposes, and they could 
get this product from these plants. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman understand 
this gas that could be purified and create pow 
from that gas? 

Mr. FOSTER. By burning it; certainly. 

Mr. SNELL. That is the intention? 

Mr. FOSTER. ‘That is what I took it to be when I read the 
provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expire:l. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, this, of course, is a committee 
amendment, but the gentleman from New Jersey has just 
nounced something that does not appear in the amendment, and 
that is if his amendment remains in here he expects then to offer 
an ainendment on page 4 which will very materially affect sec- 
tion 1. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. It will not do any harm. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, in view of the fact that the gentleman is 
laying his groundwork to attack the bill in another part 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I am not going to attack t! 
bill in another part. The trouble about the thing on page 4 is 
that it is limited to plants erected by the Government. 

Mr. SIMS. Paragraph (2) is a mere definition of 
cal parts of a power plant. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. SIMS. Let me make my statement. 

Mr. FOSTER. I was going to ask the genileman fri yew 
Jersey right in that connection if that would not embrace part, 
of the plant which was used for saving these by-products? 

Mr. SIMS. One of the objects of this bill is to secure the by- 
products of coal. If the gentleman will let me get through he will 
understand my position, I think. I am trying to make it <« 
Subsection (a), on page 1 of this bill, simply defines what 
power plant is; that is, what are its constituent parts and pur- 
poses. It says: 


coustruction so 


they Cou 


er, inake power 





t! © ph: Sie 


The term “ power plant” means a plant equipped for and employed or 
intended to be employed in get iting, developing I 
tributing electrical or mechanical power, and includes all 





her with all lines t 








and appliances therein contained, toge i 
or distributing power in connection t rewith and all other pr 
the ownership, use, or occupance of which 1 t ropri t 


ful in connection with the maintenance and opera 








Now, that is what a power plant is, leaving out the ce 
amendment. The committee amendment does not do any 


except confuse. 

Now turn to page 4, part of section 2. Section 2 begins 

That the President is hereby authorized and empowered within the 
limits of appropriations herein or hereafter made 

To do what ?7— 
to construct at any place or places within the boundaries of the Ur 1 
States such power plant or power plants as he may deem necessar vd 


in connection therewith to construct within such boundaries pla: 
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ae p oduct n of gas, coke, toluol, be mast, conl-tar prOtnnth, ORS. fon Mr. SNELL. What does this language mean, “and all other 
wit! the coking « al o lignite or through or in cennection with the property the ownership, use, or occupancy of which may be 
combustion of any fuel. | appropriate to or useful in connection with the maintenance 

Now, tl President has unlimited power to do that. Of | anid operation thereof"? That — ” me to mean exactly gas 
course, one of the objects and purposes of the bill is that the Works or anything else in connection with the power plants. 
valuable by-products of coal guar be tities’ aud eaves. Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. It covers only the machinery, 

Now, ¢s to the definition of a plant, it is not necessary in defin- | such as is necessary for the production of power and not for 
ing what 2 power plant is to put in every detail of manufacture | “e production of gas. I was trying to help the bill. I do not 
and what it may be used for. We can use only general terms. care whether this amendemnt passes or not, except for the benefit 

And this section was drawn by experts of the War Depart- of the Government. Wherever the Government takes over a 
ment, the Nayy Department, the Shipping Board, the War In- | Plant it ought to have the right to run the ancillary works to 


produce gas as well as these other products. 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an- 
other question? 


dustries Board, and had the best engineering help. I think it is 
1 


i mistake to lead it down with a confusing, almost muddling, 


amendment that adds nothing to it, when it does not detract any- 
. 9 . . Af on > mT hp * aw pcay rng 
thing by leaving it out. I think I have been called fifty times | Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes, 


over the telephone to explain this amendment, and why it is in | Mr. SNELL, If a power plant produced power in this city, 

there, and I am utterly unable to see any use orn od fo it. | and the Government wanted to take it over, and the vt 

an Crem Mew Vert (Mr. Sxeztr}. a man conver ay oe *< own : street railway, could the Government 
hice al cia al alla we nie. ai ° xy ev are ake over that street railway? 

EE ee eee ee eae at Piste ite ee PARKER of New Jersey. ‘They can help the street rail- 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman Was expired. uy, Dat they can Rot take Ht over. I Reve: Showunt Ot waar. 
Mr. FOSTER. Myr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that fhey can not take over the street railway, They can only take 

the time be extended two minutes. re the oe plant and help the street railway. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- | Mr. SNELL. Would you not consider the street railway in 
connection with the power plant as “property the ownership, 
use, or occupancy of which would be appropriate to or useful in 
connection with the maintenance and operation thereof”? It 
seems to me that is a part of the power plant really. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. That is a dangerous question. 

Mr. SNELL. But that is not defined here. If the committee 
does not know, how do you expect the average man to know? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I do not think it is. 1 say 
that the production of the power is separate from the running 
of the railroad, but I do not think that it is essential to the pro- 
| duction of the power that the railroad should be run. It is 
essential to the use of the power, but I do not think you can 
make gas in any particular plant where the Government has 
not built the plant but taken it over under the bill as it stands 
plant withif the boundaries of the United States to install in any such | without this amendment, and the President ought to have the 
plant any structure, machinery, or appliances that he may deem useful | Power to take over such ancillary plants. That is my contention. 
to that end— | Mr. MONDELL, Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
| word, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move to_close debate in five min- 
utes, and will let the gentleman have five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
| the debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in five minutes, the five minutes to be used by the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monpett]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think the importance of this 
bill is so great that there ought to be a quorum of the House 
present during its consideration. It involves a very large ex- 
penditure of public money. It puts the Government of the 
United States into new activities. It is a departure from the 
ordinary precedents of business. It enters into so many rami- 
fications of the business life of the country that it seems to me, 
in order that it may be considered with that care which its 
| importance justifies, we should have a quorum present. I make 
| the point of no quorum. 
| The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tinois makes the 
point ef no quorum. The Chair will count. {After counting. | 

Vifty-one Members are present; not a quorum. The Clerk will 
} call the roll. 
| The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


The gentlem 





mous consent that the time may be extended for two minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOSTER. Now, the gentleman refers us to section 2, 
which does not have anything to do with this other provision at 
all according to my way of reading it, because this applies to 
plants, first, which the Government is going to take over, and, 
second, to those plants which the Government may construct. 
If you are going to say that as to the power plants the Govern- 
ment may construct, why not say that as to those that are to 
be taken over? 

Mr. SIMS. I can answer that in a minute. Right below, in 
subsection 1 of section 2, he is also authorized— 


for the purpose of Increasing the capacity or productivity of any power 


And so forth. It is identically the same thing. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know where that affects it at all, if 
the gentleman will permit me. 

Mr. SIMS. How does this relate to 2 definition? The powers 
of the President are not contained in this definition. 

Mr. FOSTER. This is speaking about plants which may be 
used for utilizing these by-products, but I cnn not see for the life 
of me why we would not say so, so that it would be clear that 
if was the intention of Congress to give the power to utilize 
these by-products in the plants taken over. 

Mr. SIMS. It ean not be clearer than stated in the section 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman may be right. 

Mr. SIMS. It even confuses the experts who drew the 


section 

Mr. FOSTER. The experts do not always know all things. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
be recognized for five minutes to support the amendment. 

Under the bill as it is drawn the United States can construct 
power plants and take over power plants or can add to the 
fucilities of power plants or can aid their extension. 

It is provided on page 4, in clause (1) of section 2—and I 
wish the chairman would listen to this—as to power plants 
which the Government constructs, that they may produce these | 


by-products. It is not provided anywhere in the bill that it can | Anthony Copley Estopinal Griffin 
oe ae ‘ : . machinery for making ey, It is| Ashbrook Costelio Fairchild, B. 1, Mamill 
install anything except the machinery for making power. It 18 | Agwel Cramton Fairchild. G. W. Hamilton. N. Y. 
not provided that it can lend for anything except making power. | Bacharach Crisp Karr llardy 
{ft omits this important part of the power plant in each section, | pare ener? lee h. cee Harrison, Mis 
m arkley urry. Cal. elds askel 
except where the Government actually constructs the plant. | Rell " Dale, N. Y. tlood Haugen 
And f thought it was better, therefore, that the definition of the | Borland Dale, Vt. Flynn Hayes 
Pe eS eho : } ‘ , ¢ : . _ ‘ay | Bowers Darrow Focht Lleaton 
po . plant shi uld include not only Pane that produce ao tritten Davis Fordney Iecintz 
but plants which in connection with the production of power | Butler Delaney Voss Holland 
»roduce these other materials. And then it would not be neces- | Caldwell Dempsey Rvanete Hollingsworth 
a 1° “oneal this lanenage i NC articular ti as it | Campbell, Pa. Dewalt Tuller, Tl. ood 
w ‘ ‘ ‘ Is li ag \¢ i se s 1a : ‘ 
ary to repeat this langua e in eas h pork ul uM ection, as it Cantril iabienen Paiiee Sass. comand 
will be necessary if you leave the definition ~ . - now, be Caraway Dies Gallivan flumphreys 
eause as the bill stands, if that amendment is left out, the | Carew Dill ick + eae eee 
Ciovern > ‘ ot take ‘er a gas works ¢ — ‘ay | Carlin Dominick G ass utchinson 
- on = a aes See ae - ~ ole a xed ony pata tp Carter, Okla. Dooling Glynn Jacoway 
plant at all, because they can only take over a plant for the Cary Doremus Godwin, N.C, Johnson, S. Dak. 
produ tion of power. Chandler, Okla. Doughton Goodall Johnson, Wash. 
Wwe > . » hj ‘ . _ s i . | Church Drukker Graham, Ill. Jones 
_ T wanted to help the bill, and T therefore put the amendment | ep) Pa Dyer Graham. Pa. Kahn 
in form. It does not apply to anything, as I say, except the | Classon Eagan Gray, Ala, Kearns _ 
power plants that have these gas works in connection therewith, | Connally, Tex. meeets nee a: Soter Mich, 
» Quer » Ba on Canina +} ini alt so Cooper, Ohio “Usworth rreene, Mass, ,ennedy, R. I. 
Mr SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? Cooper, W. Va. ieee Gregg iettaer 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. With pleasure. Cooper, Wis. Emcrson Griest Key, Ohio 
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Iie I's. Rowland Sweet 
Kins Russell Swift 
ixitehin Sabath Switzer 
Kreider Sanders, Ind. Tague 

La Folleite Sanders, La. Talbott 
LaGuardia Sanford Templeton 
Larsen F Saunders, Va. Thomas 
Lea, Cal 4 a Seott, Iowa Thompson 
Lehlbach Olney Scoit, Pa. Tillman 
Lever O'Shaunessy Scully Tilson 
Linthicum Paige Shackleford Tinkham 
Littlepage Peters Sherley Treadway 
London Vhelaa Sherwood Van Dyke 
Lufkin Pilati Shouse Vare 
Lundeen Porter Siegel Vinson 
MecArthn Powers Slemp Walton 
MeClint Prait Small Ward 
MeCor Purnell Smith, c. B. Watson, Va. 
Mebadd Ragsdaic Smith, T. 1 Weaver 
Mehvenzik Rainey, Il. T. Snyder Welling 


Rainey, J. W. Stafford White, Me 
Randall Steele White, Ohio 
Rankin Steenerson Wilson, Hl. 
Riorda Sterling, 111. Winslow 
Roberts Sterling, Va Wise 





Wood, Ind. 
Wood yard 


Robinson 
Rogers 


Rowe 


Stevenson 
Stiness 
Sullivan 


Merriit 


Miller, Minn. 
The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
Chair, Mr. HAMLIN, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that the committee, 
having under consideration the bill H. R. 12776, finding itself 
without a quorum, had caused the roll to be called, when 219 
Members answered to their names, and he reported a list of 
the absentees, 
The committee resumed 
Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I not recall whether the 
request for unanimous consent to close the debate in five minutes 
was agreed to or not. 
The CHAIRMAN, It was 


its session. 


, 
10 


not. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee asks unanimous consent that debate on this amendment 
close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, I wish the gen- 
tleman would let this run along. This is an important section, 
und there seems to be considerable doubt as to what the powers 
wre conferred by the committee. 

Mr. MONDELI|. this relate to 
this amendment? 

Mr. SIMS. ‘To this definition 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I am inclined to agree with 
the chairman of the committee that the committee amendment 
ut the bottom of page 1 and the top of page 2 adds nothing to 
ihe bill, but, on the other hand, tends to confusion. This is 
a power bill and proposes to give the President large authority 
and control and jurisdiction over the development of power, 
und the bill very properly contains certain definitions. 

The paragraph we are now considering is the one which con- 
tnins the definition of power. It is definite and clear, it seems 
io me, as it stands. The language added, instead of clarifying, 
has the effect of confusing the matter. 

The gentleman from New Jersey suggests that this is neces- 
siry on account of language on page 4. I can not agree with 
that view. It is true that on page 4 additional authority is 
conferred on the President with regard to subsidiary operations 
in connection with the power plant. That does not make them 
power plants. To attempt to link up power and authority 
zranted in section 4 with the definition of what constitutes 
power plants simply confuses the matter and possibly adds 
wuthority at this point which the bill does not otherwise 
contain, 

In this connection let me call attention to the fact that even 
experts in drawing bills do not always understand the details 
of the matters their bills refer to. 

{ call attention to the fact that this language is used in the 
‘amendment as it is drawn and also on page 4: 
that may be produced through or in connection with the coking of coal 
ov lignite, or through or in connection with the combustion of any 
fuel, 

I do not know as i is tremendously important as affecting 
the bill, but anyone familiar with the subject of power pro- 
duction should know that lignite is coal, and therefore the term 
“coal” includes lignites. Secondly, lignite coal does not coke, 
and therefore it is extraordinary that an expert in these mat- 
ters should have referred to the coking of lignite. The words 
‘or lignite” should be stricken out even if the amendment is 


Does the section or ohly to 


amendment. 


Is there objection? [After a pause.| The 


retained, and also in the provision in the amendment on page 
4. In my opinion, this committee amendment should go out of 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
inittee 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 
amendment, 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Parker of New Jersey) there were S ayes and 29 noes. 
So the committee amendment was rejected. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to get some more information as to paragraph 
(a) under the committee amendment. There seems to be a 


division of opinion as to how far and what the meaning of the 
balance of the paragraph is. It seems to me if it means any- 
thing at all it means that you can take over the machinery in 
connection with the power plant. I do not know where you 
would draw the dividing line. It seems to me a power plant 
not only ineans the generator but the transmission lines, every- 
thing in connection with the generator and the distribution of 
power. If it does, it would certainly seem to me under the pro- 
visions of this paragraph that they would have the right to take 


over a public utility that was directly connected up with the 
power plant. What I want to know is—there seems to be a 
division of opinion, even among the committee, as to what 


powers are conferred in this paragraph, and I ask the chairman 
of the committee what he understands can be done? 

Mr. SIMS. My answer would be that section (a) is the defi- 
nition of the term “power plant” and carries absolutely no 
authority of power whatever. In defining a power plant it 
meuns the plant equipped with what goes with it, but it car- 
ries bo power at all. 

Mr. SNELL. Suppose I own the power plant in the city 
furnishing lights to the city and the power for a street railway, 
where does my power plant end and where does the lighting 
and the street railway service begin? 

Mr. SIMS. The power plant under this definition would in- 
clude everything owned and operated by the owner of the plant. 

Mr. SNELL. I furnish power to the utilities of the city and 
the street railway. 


Mr. SIMS. Then under the definition that would be in- 
cluded. ’ 
Mr. SNELL. Then under this he can take over the publie 


utilities by this section. 

Mr. SIMS. No; not at all. This does not 
do anything; it defines what a power plant is. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; but there is authority further on to take 
over the power plant. 

Mr. SIMS. Why, when we come to that portion- 

Mr. SNELL. No; it is very essential to know just what the 
term “ power plant’? means before we go further with this bill; 
and, as I understand it, the gentleman says a power plant means 
not only the place where the power is made but also everything 
in connection with it. That would be the street lighting system, 
the house lighting, the street railway proposition, or any other 
public utilities connected with it. 

Mr. SIMS. It meaus under this definition exactly 
contained in section (a), no more and no less. 

Mr. SNELL. Well, what is that? That is what I am trying 
to find out. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman is just as capable of judging, 
perhaps, better than I am. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
question. Does the gentleman 
this bill could take over the 


him to 


authorize 





what is 


and, 
I desire to ask the gentleman a specitic 


believe the Government under 
Vashington street railways? 


Mr. SIMS. For war purposes? I am going to answer the 
gentleman if I can. If the Government under the powers of 
this bill needs the Washington electric plant for the manufaec- 
ture of munitions or war material, or for increasing or aiding 
it in inereasing it, or if they do not do that, to take it over 


it would have to be cum honore, and the Government would 
have still to perform the function of that plant; and if the 
plant was operating a street railroad company or an electric 
lighting plant, the Government would have to continue to do 


so. It could not take it over and not perform the public 
service which the company was then performing, and could not 
divert the power to the making of munitions and stop the street 
ears from running. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The gentleman has not answered my 
question, which is a perfectly simple one. Does, under this 


definition, a power plant include the Washington Street Rail 
way Co.? Does it or does it not? 

Mr. SIMS. The language of the section—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I know the language as well as ihe 
tleman does, and I am asking him how he construes it. 

Mr. SIMS. I am not an expert in the use of terms connected 
with these power plants, and this bill, or that section of it, has 
been prepared by electrical and power-plant experts, and I 
would not undertake to define what a technical term means 
in a section that has been drawn by gentlemen who are expert 
in their technical 


== ( 


use, 
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Mr, LONGWORTH. The gentleman had nothing whatever| Mr. SIMS. I mean a corporation, a body politic. 
to do with the drafting of this section? Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman mean without the consent 
Mr. SIMS. I did not. of the city or without the consent of the people? 
Mr. LONGWORTH. And does not know what it means? | Mr. SIMS. The gentleman knows how a body politic ex- 
Mr. SIMS. ‘That is a matter for the gentleman to have his | presses its consent. The facts are a number of municipal 
own opinion. | plants are anxious to be thus aided, and to which aid is essen- 
Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman admits it. tially necessary properly to carry on war industries in con- 
Mr. SIMS. I do not. nection with their plaints. They are going to want it and have 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that my time be extended 


been trying to get money from the Finance Corporation for 
that very purpose. 


| 
for two minutes. Mr. WALSH. Have been unable? 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The} Mr. SIMS. Yes. 
Chair hears none. Mr. WALSH. Have been unable to get money from the 
Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman think this House should | Finance Corporation? 
poss on that until at least the committee, or what members are Mr. SIMS. I do not know about that, but I have understood 
here, know what it means? |} they have in some instances. 
Mr. SIMS. What the definition means? Mr. WALSH. Did it not appear in the hearings that the 


Mr. SNELL. Yes. War Finance Corporation had not approved requests? 
Mr. SIMS. If it does not mean what it says, I do not know Mr. SIMS. I do not know whether it does or not, but it is 
how you will find it by delay. undoubtedly a fact in some instances; but they could not under 
Mr. SNELL. Well, we do not know. whether the term | the law grant them the aid. 
“power plant” as used in this bill is broad enough to include | Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I know under what stress we 
the public utilities connected with, owned by the same people, | are asked to consider this measure. The familiar method 
and depend on it for power. which has come into common practice here as a result of the 
Mr. SIMS. When we get to the grant of a power, that por- | action ef this particular committee has been called up once 
tion of the bill which grants power, then we can properly dis- | More, and we have heard read a letter from the Chief Executive 
cuss what power should be vested in the President. That is | to the chairman of this great and important committee express- 
incident to the power, but here is a mere definition of what a | 12g the opinion that this measure is of capital importance and 
plant consists of, and the gentleman wants us to discuss the | that it is a war-emergency measure, 
whole bill and have us pass judgment on all the rest. of the bill | _Now, [ want to call the attention of the committee to the 
hofore we reach the part of the bill granting the power. This | Situation which is presented. The distinguished chairman 
simply defines what a power plant is. I must say, and it is yesterday stated that certain corporations engaged in war 
due him and it is credible, that the gentleman knows a great | 2¢tivities could not secure approval from the War Finance 
deal more about what electrical power plants are than I do Corporation for the financing of plans which they had made to 
and the terms used here are familiar to the gentleman and are | C@'ry out extensions or to further facilitate the production of 
not to me. power in connection with war manufacture because, said the 
Mr. SNELL. It is very important to the bill to know what | War Finance Corporation, it would interfere with the sale of 
the definition of power plant means. This is put in the first the bonds, offered under the fourth liberty loan. And therefore 
part of the bill because it ts important and essential we should they withheld their approval. But the money which will be 
know just exactly what it means, and there is certainly no ene raised from the sale of these bonds floated under the fourth 
here knows what is meant or intended by its use in this bill. liberty loan will be diverted from the Treasury of the United 
Mr. SIMS. Well, if the gentleman will just read the hear- | Stttes and devoted to these very extensions, ‘ 
ings—— | ‘The only difference will be to the extent that, instead of its 
Mr. SNELL. I have read the hearings carefully on this | eis carried on under private capital or under the direction of 
subject. ‘ | the owners of these plants, it will be federalized, and the 
Mr. SIMS. I am unable to give the gentleman any more | wastage that will occur will have to be borne by the Federal 


a : : : Government 
information as to the meaning of this term than I have, and a : 

; oe ’ > CH: N. T im ‘ ‘ . Massa- 
therefore this discussion is superfluous. fhe CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa 


= : nN . , : *husetts Ss expired. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. Chusett ne = ion : ‘ 

som ae a ea Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

a er matte : ; proceed for three minutes more. 

(b) The term “ private power plant” means a power plant owner - & ‘ ae > ¢ ; 9 aie 
or operated by any person, association, corporation, or body politic, Mr. ; IMS. Has the gentleman made any motion ? I thought 
other than the United States, for the purpose of generating, developing, | he moved to strike out the last word, though I do not remeber. 
transmitting, or distributing such power, either for sale or for the Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
use of the owner or operator thereof or of some other person. word 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last Now, this is a measure for which there may be in certain 
word. I should like to ask the chairman of the committee or | sections some need, but I do not believe that the need is so im- 
some member of the committee if it is in contemplation that | perative as to warrant the conferring of power in such general 
under the provisions of this most extraordinary power provided | and broad terms as is contained within this proposed bill. It 
for in this bill that municipal power plants are to be taken over | seems to me that if there be certain activities in the manufac- 
or added to or in any way made a part of this general scheme | turing line which are producing munitions or other war sup- 
of increasing power? plies or materials, that those might be aided without saying to 

Mr. SIMS. They are to be aided if they ask for it and come | every power plant or every manufacturing plant which pro- 
within the provisions of the bill. duces power or which sells it, as well as to every municipality, 

Mr. WALSH. Well, why should a city or municipality come | “We are going to confer upon the Chief Executive the power 
in and ask the Federal Government to aid it in the operation or | to take over your plant or to supervise the enlargement of it or 
extension of its power plant? the extension of it, or confer upon him the power to sav it 














Mr. SIMS. Because it may furnish power to essential war | shall not be enlarged or extended.” We ought not to interfere 
industries in meeting the war needs, as is shown in a number of | with municipalities in that way. We ought not to say to the 
instances, I will tell the rentleman I expect to offer an amend- | War Finance Corporation that “ You are now furnished a sufii- 






ment, which I have submitted to the gentleman from Wisconsin, | cient excuse for refusing assistance under the war-finance law 

age 6, line 24, after the words “ United States,” as follows: | to any corporation, however remotely it may be connected with 
ided, That any plant owned or operated by a body politic shall | War activities or however intimately it may be associated with 
ired without the consent of such body politic. them.” ‘There have been instances where municipalities and 
I expect to offer that amendment, which makes it entirely —— | people have been ready to produce the money, to furnish the 
Mr. WALSH. Of course, that is a wonderful suggestion on | funds, to carry on enlargements and extensions in order that 
the part of the chairman of the committee, to offer an amend- | the plants may be made more efficient in connection with war 
ment like that to this measure, but it seems to me that we] work, where the War Finance Corporation have declined to 
ought not to hold over municipalities who are operating power | permit them to do it, and they were without authority to float 
plants the possibility of their being taken over or having their | their bonds or to put their capital to that use. 












power diverted or their plants be in any way hitched up to the Tt seems to me that it is an unwise policy for us to say to pri- 
federalization of private concerns. vate capitalists, “ You can not put your capital to that use, but 
Mr. SIMS. Without their consent. we expect you to buy liberty bonds, and when you have pur- 





Mr. WALSH. Not even with their consent. Of course, with- | chased liberty bonds the United States will take the money 
out their consent does not mean very much, with which you purchased those bonds and pay the entire ex- 
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pense of the preposition and permit the taxpayers to stand the 
loss.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I just want to read a short state- 
ment for the benefit of the Recorp. 

Now, the Secretary of War, in his statement, says, looking to 
the increase of power: 

We then took it up with the War Finance Corporation and found, 
under the limitations of ‘ts powers, that it was wholly unable to lend 
money to these power companies upon any terms upon which they could 
borrow it. There was no other recourse than the introduction of a 

neral power bill, and that course was then followed and this bill pre- 
pared by the attorneys, as I understand it, for the War Industries Board. 


7 ee : | 
IKvery effort was made to enable these companies to borrow 


money for the loaning of whieh they had any power to grant 
them. The War Finance Board’s power for loaning is limited 
and defined. Now, nobody would be more opposed to stretching 


that pewer than the gentleman who has addressed the com | 


mittee, 

Now, there are companies that need this assistance or else they 
can not do that which is necessary for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, and the gentleman says unless they get it 
through this Finance Corporation that it should not be done at 
ul. Then it would break down. The Secretary of War has 
stated that every effort was made and exhausted to try to keep 


from resorting to general legislation. And the gentleman’s | 


criticism no doubt referred to me, though he did not call my 
name, about that which has become a kind of custom, in pre- 
senting letters. I want to say to the gentleman candidly—and 
{1 do not want to go into details here at this time, as they are not 
culled for—that the last letter was not writen on my personal 
suggestion or upon my initiation. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the activities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture during the past year. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
agriculture. Is there objections? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, 

EMERGENCY POWER BILL. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(c) The word “person” includes natural persons, copartnerships, 
joint-stock companies, voluntary associations and corporations, and the 
receivers and other custodians of the property of any of them. 

Also, the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 2, line 15, after the word ‘‘and,” at the beginning of the line, 
insert the words “ bodies politic or other.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word for the purpose of asking the chairman a ques- 
tion or two. What was intended to be taken in by this amend- 
nent?) What does it include? 

Mr. SIMS. My recollection is now—and I do not remember 
exactly how the discussion came up before the committee or 
what brought it up—that some member of the committee, not 
myself, as I now recall it, suggested that the words “ bodies 
politie or other” 


drawn. It was an amendment offered in the committee by a 

member of the committee, and I do not remember now which 

member brought it up or the reasons given for it. It did not 
em to me it hurt anything and I did not oppose it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
think it is necessary ? 

Mr. SIMS. I did not. But I do not want to waste time on it. 
I am not opposed to it, however. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I find it difficult to either oppose or 
sustain it, because I can not find out what it means or what it 
insludes, and nobody on the committee seems to understand it 
cither, A body politic is not necessarily a corporation. It; may 
be simply a body of citizens. 

Mr. SIMS. Since my attention has been called to it I believe 
that was an amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. I am not sure about that, however. Any- 
Way, it struck the committee as not being objectionable. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If it means municipal corporations, I 
would like to be advised about that fact, and if the object and 
intention of the committee was to enable the President to take 
over plants operated by municipal corporations it seems to me 
we ought to use the words “ municipal corporations” instead 
of “ bodies politic.” 

Mr. SIMS. It does not grant any power. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield? 





should be ineluded. I do not remember just | 
now how the amendment came about. It was not in the bill as | 


Does the gentleman from Tennessee | 
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I hope I can get some in- 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
| formation. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, there are certain municipalities that 
are not corporations, but which would be bodies politic, I sup- 
pose. For instance, in New England we have towns which are 
not chartered and which are not corporations in the sense that 
a city is a corporation, having a charter granted by the legisla- 
ture or under the general law. I assume that in the gentle- 
man’s section of the country there are no such bodies politic or 
municipalities; but it would seem that would cover a town- 
ship which was not incorporated. Of course, there is no doubt 
but that the amendment should not be in the measure, together 

with a lot of the others. 
| Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
sachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. You do not have to strike out. Just vote it 
| out. 
| Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I shall not move to strike out the 
| amendment, but I am opposed to it. It seems to include munici- 
| pal plants, which ought not to be in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
| ment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


I yield. 


I agree with the gentleman from Mas- 


“he question is on agreeing to the amend- 


_ (ad) The word “ operator’ means the owner, lessee, or other person 
in gencral control or operation of any plant, factory, or enterprise 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Amend, page 2, line 18, by striking out the word “ power” at the end 
of the . 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 





(e) The term “ property” includes real and personal property of 
every nature and description, together with any right, interest, or ease 
ment therein or appurtenant thereto. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to ask the chairman of the cominitt 
what the term “ property ” would include if this definition were 
not in the bill? 

Mr. SIMS. 1 do not know. It would probably mean just 
what the word “ property ” means generally, without limitation 
or application to anything here. 

Mr. WALSH. Is this a limitation in the bill? 

Mr. SIMS. As to power plants, I think it is a limitation. 

Mr. WALSH. It says “ the term ‘ property’ includes real an! 
| personal property of every nature and description, together with 
|! any right, interest, or easement therein or appurtenant thereto.” 
If this is a limitation—— 

Mr. SIMS. It is very inclusive. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 


Mr. ANDERSON. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, who is a very good lawyer— 
Mr. WALSH. I thank the gentleman for the complime third 


I can not wholly agree with him—— 
Mr. ANDERSON. Whether the term “ 


property ” we 





include a mortgage on a power plant; the Gey 
under this provision could acquire an x mortgage on a 
power plant? 

Mr. WALSH. I think undoubtedly it could under the “ lit 
tion,” as the gentleman from Tennessee says. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WALSH. I do. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. How does the gentleman construe in the 
light of the provision at the bottom of page 3 


’ 


;s it shall be otherwise specifically provided herein the inclusion 
matter or thing within the definition of any word or term 
regoing provisions of this section shall not be deemed to excl 
therefrom any other matter or thing which under the usual constr: yma 
of such word or term would fall within the meaning thereof. 





of : 
h 


Does that throw any light on the gentleman’s query? 

Mr. WALSH. That is very illuminating. That means if this 
bill does not say what it means and fails to express what the 
| committee hoped it would mean when they reported it that it 


| shall mean what the committee hoped it meant whether it ex- 
presses a different intention or not. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. LONGWORTH I agree with the gentleman that that is 
What if was intended to mean. 

M FOSTER. This was written by expert attorneys, who, 
no doubt, would have to have expert attorneys to determine what 


Wit 


s Ineaht 
Mr. WALSTI Iexpert Heaven save the mark 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It was evidently not written by the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. WALSH. Evidently not. I want to say to the gentle- 
min from Tennessee |Mr. Stms] in all seriousness that it will 
not aid in the interpretation of this measure or in the adminis- 
(ration of its provisions to load it down with a definition such 

is contained in subsection (e) ; and so, Mr. Chairman, for that 

-on IT ain going to move to strike out subsection (e). 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 20, strike out all of subsection (e), which reads, 

(ec) The term ‘property’ includes real and personal property of 
every nature and description, together with any right, interest, or 
easement therein or appurtenant thereto.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 

‘ 


hient 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mir. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 
‘The House divided; and there were—ayes 9, noes 10 

Mr. WALSH. Veil, in view of the closeness of the vote and 
ihe large attendance I ask for tellers, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts de- 
niaids tellers. Those in favor of taking the vote by tellers will 
rise and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] Nine 
gentlemen have arisen, not a sufficient number. No; five more 
gentlemen have arisen, making 14, not a sufficient number. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask for the other side, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, It is not a question of the other side on 
this proposition. It is a question of how many are required for 
tellers, 

Vir. CANNON, How many does it take? 

The CHAIRMAN, It takes 20. 

Mr. CANNON. 1 do not think there are 20 here. 

‘The CHAIRMAN, Not a sufficient number have arisen to 
demand tellers. Tellers are refused. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(f) The term * war material” means any material or commodity 


which, in the opinion of the President, it may at any time bé necessary 


or important to produce or of which he may deem it necessary or 
important to increase the production. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, on page 2, line 25, I move to strike 
out the Jast word, “at.” On page 3, line 1, strike out the three 
words “at any time.” 

fhe CHAIRMAN. The rentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

; it,” and one line 1, page 3, strike out the words “at dy time.” 

Mr. SIMS. T have no objection to the amendment. 

Mir. ESCH. ‘The purpose of the amendment is te make it con 
sohant with the other paragraphs of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer a substi- 
tufe for the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota offers a 
substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


\mendment offered by Mr. Esem: Page 2. line 25, strike ont the 


Substitute offered by Mr. ANDERSON: Page 2, line 5, strike out “in 
the opinion of the President and,”’ and in line 1, page 38, strike out the 
words “at any time” and fsert at the end of the paragraph the fol 
lowing: “during the war period, in order the more effectively to carry 
on the war.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH So that it will read how? ITask that the 
miendment be reported as it will read, Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report it as it will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 











section (f), so that it will read, as amended, “ The term * war ma- 

terial’ means any material or commodity which it may be necessary or 
important to produce or of which he may deem it necessary or important 
to increase the production dvwring the war period, in order the more 
et tively to carry on the war.” 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the gen- 
(iceman from Minnesota modify his amendment a little further. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modity my amendment so as to strike out, in lines 1 and 2, the 
lunguage “of which he may deem it” and insert in lieu thereof 
“which may be.” 


} 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Modification of the amendment by Mr. ANprrson: Page 3, lines 1 and 
) 


| 2, strike out the words “of which he may deem it” and insert in lieu 


thereof “ which may be,” so that as amended it will read: 

“(f) The term ‘war material’ means any material or commodity 
which, in the opinion of the President, it may at any time be necessary or 
important to produce or which may be necessary or important to increase 
the production.” 

Mr. SIMS. Is that a substitute for the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin | Mr. Esc]? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, 

Mr. SIMS. He moved to strike out the word “ at,” at the bot- 
tom of page 2, and the words “any time,’ on the top of page 
3. Does your amendment include those words? 

Mr. ANDERSON, My amendment sfrikes out those words 
from the paragraph. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I will accept the sub- 
stitute, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an inquiry. 
Who is going to determine what is necessary war material if 
the substitute is adopted? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. The action of the President, which 
is conferred later on in the bill. 

Mr. WINGO. If you are going to leave it to the discretion 
of the President, aS you say you do later on, why strike it out 
here. 

Mr. SIMS. I see no objection to the substitute at first blush, 
if I understand it. 

Mr. WINGO. Suppose the substitute is adopted, who would 
determine what is necessary war material? 

Mr. SIMS. The paragraph defines what war material is. 

Mr. WINGO. The definition as reported by the committee 
defines war material as “any material or commodity which 
in the opinion of the President may at any time be necessary 
or important to produce,” and so forth. It occurs to me that 
the committee has reported a proper provision to let the 
Commander in Chief, the President of the United States, deter- 
mine whether or not any particular war muterial is necessary 
war material. If you do that, you will have no difficulty. I 
think the nmendinent destroys your Dill. 

Mr. SIMS. The amendment offered by the gentleman froin 
Minnesota would give the War and Navy Departments the 
right to say, but the President would still determine whether it 
Was necessary. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Chairman, IT am opposed to the amend- 
ment. I do not suppose any of us like to vote for any such 
legislation, but we do it as a war necessity. I do not appre- 
ciate the suggestion continually made that you are supporting 
the President, and yet at every opportunity you express sus- 
picion and doubt and try to take away from the President 
power that you know is necessary for him to efficiently and 
forcefully prosecute the war. 

if you are going to back up the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and the Navy, why keep away from him the right 
to determine what is necessary war material to enable hint 
to conduct the war? If you give him any authority at all, it 
is nendemic to give him the authority conferred in this sub- 





| stitute. For that reason I am opposed to the substitute. 


j 


Mr. LONGWORTH, That is wiat the paragraph as it now 
stands does not define. It does not dimit it to war material 
to carry on the war. 

Mr. WINGO. That is another question. The main purpose 
of the bill is s war bill, to do certain things for the primary 
purpose of prosecuting the war, The only justification you 
have for the legislation is that you want to use it for prime 
war necessities. We do not want to extend it beyond that, but 
in your definition of war materials you are definiug war mer te- 
rinIs and not things we need after the war. You are defining 


{ 


what is to be needed for war purposes, for the prosecution of 
the war, and nothing else. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is what we want to do and that 
is What the substitute. will accomplish. As it stands now, it 
does not limit it to war material. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes, it does; it defines war material; but if 
you adopt the substitute you will leave no one with power or 
discretion to determine what is necessary in any given instance. 
The President would not imve any authority, because you have 
refused to let him have the discretion. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. Under the paragraph as it stands would 
* fertilizer ” be war material? 

Mr. WINGO. If the President held that it was necessary to 
prosecute the war. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. He does not have to hold that it is 


necessary. 
Mr. FOSTER. You had better strike it out than to say the 
President has no right to say as to war material. 











——— 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. TI have no objection to leaving in the 
words “in the opinion of the President.” I do object to leav 
ing the section as it is now, for it is so general that it includes 
ind material, milk or pie. 

Mr. FOSTER. Necessary for the war? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 
Mr. FOSTER. Of course, to carry on the war does not mean 
together bullets and guns, but it means a lot of other things, 


a] r 


) 
\i 


Vir. SNELL. Will the gentleman allow me to have an amend- 


ont LT have read at the Clerk’s desk, which I think will cover | 
what is desired, and I do not think there will be any objection | 


on the part of the committee? 
Mr. WINGO. Suppose the gentleman reads it. I will yield 


for that purpose. 


Mr. SNELL. After the word “time,” in line 1, insert “ dur- | 


the war period.” Then after the word “ produce” cut out 
the balance and say, “ for the purpose of prosecuting the war. 
‘That limits the time and material entirely to the war-emergency 


proposition. T believe the discretion should be left in. 


Vir. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I may be unfortunate—I say | 


this sincerely—in not being able to clearly state my viewpoint. 
© subject of the bill is to grant certain authority for more 
effectively prosecuting the war by furnishing certain things. 
ting material for the prosecution of the war. Now, when 
you define the words “war material” you do not have to say 


‘during the period of the war” and “for the purpose of prose- | 


cuting the war.’ because you are defining war material itself. 
That is their definition, and why take away discretion from 
ihe President to define what is war material? Now, to be per 
rectly frank, there might very easily arise a dispute; a dispute 
has arisen as to how much of a certain very large staple com- 
niodity of this country is necessary for war purposes. ‘Those 
vho produce say only from 8 to 9 per cent is necessary; the 
President and his advisers say we will need all of it. But we 
ought to let somebody settle that dispute, and when you are de 
lining war material, what is necessary for the prosecution 
of the war, it looks to me like the proper person to determine 
iit would be the Commander in Chief of the Army. 

Mr. SNELL. In my amendment I leave it entirely to the 
President. IT simply put in there “during the period of the 
aur,’ and leave it to the discretion of the President exactly 
mw to do it. 

Mir. WINGO. I am not ebjecting to the language except as 
mere surplusage, because you are defining war materials to be 
ised for the purpose of the war, during the war. That is 
he whole purpose of your bill. 

Mr. SNELL. It seeins to me it ought to be limited to a cer 
win extent. 

Mr. WINGO. I agree it should be limited, but IT think the 
vy purpose of your bill, the title of the bill, the object of the 
bill, the material you are trying to define as war material, 
ithin itself limits it to war purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from Wisconsin offered to strike 
out three words which looked as if it could not possibly hurt the 
paragraph, so 1 readily consented to it. Now, the gentleman 
rom Minnesota moves us a substitute for the amendment to 
strike out the sume three words and other words, and then to 
dd language to the paragraph which does not appear. = It 


truck me at first blush it did not seriously limit the power to | 


do what is intended, but IT am like the gentleman from New York 
and others and the gentleman from Arkansas, I think that we 
oucht to leave in the words “ which in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent.’ I think that ought to stay in. The object, T understand, 
of the gentleman from New York is that this thing is to he con- 
lined to the war period? 

Mr. SNELL. That is my only contention. 

Mr. SIMS. And has no object or purpose in doing anything 
else. This being defined as war materials, T naturally suppose 
when the war is over we will not need any more war material, 
{ did not see anything to complain of, and I would not have 


consented, but business comes up so hurriedly on the floor of | 


he House, very often I do not see what I ought to see, and 


therefore I can not agree to the amendment. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman from Wisconsin agreed to ae 
cept the substitute offered by the gentleman from Minnesota, 
o Ll offer the following amendment to the substitute. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin can not accept a substitute 
in the sense in which the gentleman from New York seeks; per 


haps there will be a vote on the substitute in any eve 
he accepts it or not. 

Mr. SIMS. 
Mr. ANDERSON. 
e substitute 
Mr. SIMS. 

on some limitation of this debate. 
feet, and I do not know how many want to speak. 
Mr. Chairman, 
an amendment to the substitute? 
1i©@ CHAIRMAN. 
Mr. SNELL. 
Mr. ANDERSON. 
The CHAIRMAN. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


gentleman modify it? 
I would like 


. LONGWORTH. There is no provision as to the war. | 
I ask the gentleman to read it himself. War is not mentioned. | a: 


ld it be proper 


Then I will offer 
n amendment 
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fectly clear that the amendment which I have offered is entirely 
in consonance with a proper legal theory of the bill and ought 
to be adopted. Lf adopted, this definition would read as follows: 

The term ‘ war material’? means any material or commodity which 
it may be necessary or important to preduce or of which it may be nec- 
essary or important to increase the production during the war period 
and in order to more effectively carry on the prosecution of the war. 

Now, if there is to be any definition at all, it seems to me 
that this language defines war material in the only way in 

vhich it can be defined, because the definition makes war mate- 

vind] mean exactly what it would mean and does mean in law 
if there was no definition in the bill at all, and neither extends 
nor detracts from that definition. I do not believe it is within 
the province of the President to add to or detract from the 
legal definition of war material. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? But it is very 
proper for the President to determine a question of fact that 
is not a legal proposition. Who is going to determine the fact 
as to whether or not an article is necessary war material? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think it is in the province of the 
President to determine that fact at all. I think that is a 
question which necessarily will eventually relate to the courts. 
And if some one raised the question as to whether a certain 
thing was war material or not, that question would have to be 
determined by the courts. It could not be determined by the 
resident. 

Mr. WINGO. Tf you left the language as it is and the ques- 
tion was raised, whoever attacked the validity of his determi- 
nation would have the burden to show his decision wrong. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think that follows as a logical 
deduction or as a legal- conclusion. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to strike 
out subsection (f) and insert the following language, which is 
at the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

-The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. WALSH: 
lieu thereof the following: 

“That the words ‘war material’ as used herein shall include all 
articles of whatever description and any part or ingredient thereof 
intended for, adapted to, or suitable for the use of the United States 
or aby associate bation in connection with the conduct of the war.” 

Mr. WINGO. I make the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it is not in order as an amendment to the section and 
to the substitute. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman is going to make a point of 
order I would like to hear it. I did not hear the gentleman’s 
point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. That it is not in order in the present parliamen- 
tary situation, with an amendment to the text pending and an 
numendment to that amendment pending and an amendment to 
the substitute pending. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, Mr. Chairman, it is not in order to 
vote on that amendment now, but under the limitation of debate 
entered into by unanimous consent it is certainly in order to 
offer the amendment and have it voted upon at the proper time. 

Mr. WINGO. I have no objection to its being read at the 
desk for information. I would not want to rob the gentleman 
of his right to have it read, and if the Chair would hold that my 
point of order would reb him of his right, I will withdraw it, 
I do not want to rob him of his right. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, this definition that is included 
in the amendment is the same definition, with some specific terms 
omitted, that was included in an act passed by the Congress last 
spring for the protection of war materials and war premises, 
and which included the definition of what constituted war prem- 
ises and war materials. 

Now, the definition is broad enough to include any articles or 
any ingredients thereof which are being manufactured for the 
United States or any associate nation. Now, we have already 
defined war materials in that former act, and it seems to me 
that it would.be in keeping with good legislation to confine the 
cdetinition, in enaeting this measure, to the same terms, so that 
we would net say in one law that war materials means one 
thing and in another law that it means something else. 

Mr. WINGO. Does not the gentleman overlook this fact, that 
the act to which he refers and from which he copied his amend- 
ment was an act defining a criminal offense, whereas the pend- 
ing act is an act which does not affect the law in a judicial way, 
but gives authority to the administrative forces to take prep- 
erty? Now, then, should you not give ‘some authority or place 
some discretion in somebody to determine what is necessarily 
war material? Would you leave them to go into the courts as 
in a criminal case? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I would not, and it would get into the 
courts under the proposed definition reported in the measure 


Strike out subsection (f) and insert in 
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just as quickly as it would under the definition proposed in my 
amendment. You are not going to take particularly war ma- 
terial. That is not what is going to be taken under the provi- 
sions of this act, but you are going to take property. Property 
is going to be taken for the purpose of producing war material. 
Now, we ought not, in setting down a definition in any law, 
leave it so that what the thing to be defined is to be shall rest 
in the discretion of anybody. The purpose of making the defini- 
tion is in order to specifically set forth what such words mean 
when used in this act. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SNOOK. I have given this bill some attention. One of 
Does the 
gentleman think his definition as a part of war material would 
cover coal? 

Mr. WALSH. I certainly think so. 

Mr. SNOOK. I do not think so. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask the gentleman why not? 

Mr. SNOOK. I do not think it is broad enough. I thought 
this was simply confined to shells or ammunition, or something 
of that kind, that a man can be punished for interfering with. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no. I ask uwnanimus consent that the amei d- 
ment may be read again, Mr. Chairman. No; I have it here. I 
will read it to the gentleman: 

The words “war material ””-as used herein shall incinde all articles 
of every description or any part or ingredient thereof intended for, 
adapted, or useful for the use of the United States or any associate 
nation in connection with the conduct of the war. 

Now, certainly coal is suitable for the use of the United States, 
and it seems to me if the gentleman from Arkansas | Mr. 
Winco] will permit this definition, following so closely upon the 
definition in the act to punish willful injury or destruction of 
war materials or war premises or war utilities, would leave this 
term free from all doubt, because it might be said that Congress 
has already defined it in a previous act and has followed closely 
the definition of that act, and therefore the meaning of the term 
in the act is plain and does not rest upon the discretion of any 
official as te what shall be included within the term. 

It seems to me, inasmuch as we have started off this great 
measure with practically two pages of definitions, defining the 
very ccomplex term “property” and also defining what the 
words “ to acquire” mean and the words “ within the boundaries 
of the United States,” that if it is necessary to define them you 
might well follow previous precedents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman from 
Massachusetts called my attention to this definition which he 
now embodies in an amendment which he will offer, I was very 
much inclined to agree with him when I first glanced over it, 
because it seemed to be a very comprehensive and specitic defi- 
nition ef war material. But after I went to the Clerk’s desk and 
got a copy of his amendment I discovered that this definition 
was used in a criminal statute, and it was intended by Congress 
to serve as a basis or guide to the courts in determining the 
question in a criminal prosecution, 

After discovering that, I am not certain that this amendment 
ought to be adopted in this connection, and the reason why I 
take the proposition and why I am in doubt about it now is 
this: This power bill is seeking to confer upon somebody 
extraordinary power and authority on the basis and on the 
theory that the exigencies of the occasion require that somebody 
be authorized to exercise extraordinary power in order to mect 
the critical situation in the prosecution of the war. Now, of 
course, naturally the one to whom this authority ought to be 
given and must be given is the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, the President. In this portion of the bill which 
is seeking to define the different terms used throughout the bill 
the committee reporting it seems to think it necessary to define 
“war material,” and they say it means “any material or com- 
modity which, in the opinion of the President, may be neces: 
sary,” and so forth. I am inclined to believe that that clause 
“in the opinion of the President,” ought to be retained in tl 
bill. Because there is a great deal of material that the average 
layman would not think was necessary at all, but is found by 
experts in the preparation of material for war purposes to be 
vitally necessary and important. The President will be guided 
in his determination of these questions by the opinion and ad- 
vice and suggestions of the experts, I have no doubt. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the gentleman if, under 


the definition that I propose, the President has not still the 
It says, “ All articles of whatever descrip- 
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tion and any part or ingredient thereof intended for, adapted to. 
or suitable for the use of the United States.” 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will it vest in him the power to determine 
what are “necessary materials” ? If I am convinced of that 
fact, I will agree with you. The language of the gentleman’s 
proposed amendment is broad. “ War material shall include 
all articles of whatever description ”’—that is broad—‘ and any 
part or ingredient thereof intended for, adapted to, or suitable 
for the use of the United States or any associate nation in 
connection with the conduct of the war.” This would be all 
right, provided the President has the right to determine the 
fact as to what is the necessary war material. 


Mr. WALSH. Having in mind the definition I have offered | 


and subsection 9, page 8: 

In furtherance of any of the foregoing purposes, to modify, cancel, 
or suspend any existing or future contracts for the delivery of power 
to any person not engaged in the production of war material or to the 
extent to which he shall deem the power contracted for to be in excess 
of the requirements for the manufacture of war material by such 
persons or to which, in his opinion, it shall prevent the delivery of 


power which he shall deem necessary for the production of war mate- 


rial of greater. or more immediate utility. 

When he comes to apply the act he is vested with the dis- 
cretion all through this act. In that discretion, with these 
broad terms of what is meant by “ war material,” he still will 
have just as broad power as under the original definition. 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 


by the gentleman from Minnesota |Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. EscyH]. 

Mr. WINGO. Can we have the amendment reported? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 25, strike out the word “at” at the end of the line, and 
strike out, on page 3, line 1, the words “any time.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, in view of the adoption of these 
amendments, I wish to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
submitted an amendment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, if the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York tends to perfect the section, it 
would be in order. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is correct. If the gentleman from 
New York desires to offer an amendment to perfect the section, it 
would have precedence. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment, line 1, 
page 3, strike out after the word “ produce ” 
iine, and lines 2 and 3, and substitute for that the words “ for 
the purpose of prosecuting the war.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 1, after the word “ produce,” strike out the words “ or 
of which he may deem it necessary or important to increase the produc- 
tion,”’ and insert in lieu thereof? the words ** for the purpose of prosecut- 
ing the war.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Ciairman, I see no objection to that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
just a word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been closed. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now is on the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute for subsection (f): That the words ‘“ war material,’ as 
used herein, shall include all articles of whatever description, and any 


part or ingredient thereof, intended for, adapted to, or suitable for the | 


use of the United States, or any associate nation, in connection with the 
conduct of the war. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. | 


Watsu) there were 18 ayes and 18 noes, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(g) The term “to acquire” means to purchase, requisition, con- 
demn, or take over the title to, or to lease, requisition, condemn, or 
take over the right to use, occupy, or operate the whole or any part 
of; and, unless it shall be limited by the context, includes all such acts. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. What does the word “ condemn” mean as here used? 

Mr. SIMS. I understand it means to acquire through process 
of condemnation if that is resorted to. 

Mr. WALSH. What does the word “ requisition ” mean? 
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| Mr. SIMS. The technical legal meaning of the word “ requi- 
| sition ° is intended, as far as I know. 


Mr. WALSH. Does it mean the same as “ commandeer ” ? 
Mr. SIMS. I do not know that it-does. 
Mr. WALSH. Well, it would seem to me, Mr. Chairman, if 
we are going into defining terms, they had better pick out some 
| hard ones and define them rather than to define the term “to 
acquire.” There is no necessity of giving a definition to the 
words “to acquire,” but here is a definition which includes 
within its terms several words about which there might be some 
doubt if used in this connection. 
| Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 
| Mr. WALSH. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman’s idea is to have a subsection 
g4 or g-a or g-b to define such words as “requisition” and 
| * condemn ” ? 

Mr. WALSH. Well—— 
Mr. WINGO. Has not the word “ requisition” a well-known 
meaning, clearly defined, and has been defined by the courts? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I believe it has. 

Mr. WINGO. Well, the words “to acquire” have rot. 

Mr. WALSH. I believe the word “acquire” has, and I de 

not know why they pick out of the depths of antiquity—— 

| Mr. WINGO. I was just asking for information of my friend 
| from Massachusetts, if it is his idea to have the words “ lease,” 
|“ requisition,” and “condemn ”—in other words, all the de- 
| fined words—put in one word also defined? Then you would 
| have to define the words that defined the words, would you not? 
| Mr. WALSH. I think very likely. 
| Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I observe that the paragraph twice 
| defines the term “to acquire” as “to condemn.” Does the 
| gentleman think it is necessary to do it twice? 

Mr. WALSH. No; neither do I know what it means to “take 
over the right to use, occupy, or operate the whole or any part 
of.” There seems to have been something left out there. If 
they mean to include all property, it should have been put in 
there ; but the criticism I desire to make, if the chairman of the 
| committee will pardon me, is that in a measure of this im- 
portance it seems to me that the gentlemen who drafted the bill 
spent a little too much time in endeavoring to define terms 
which for the proper administration of the bill require no defini- 
tion. Now, it has come to pass in legislation to define terms or 
phrases where there may be room for doubt. Several measures 
have been passed of that sort, but here is one that has very 
simple terms, which everybody knows the meaning of, and they 
have taken up a page and a half to set forth definitions, and 
if they have peculiar meanings as applied to this act only 
any meaning whatever more than the ordinary use of these 
phrases—but in this subsection you seek to define the term “ to 
acquire,” and then you use in there two other terms, “to con- 
demn” or “to requisition.” Now, it may be that these two 
terms would have a well-defined meaning or they might not 
have a meaning which would make them a proper part of the 
definition of “ to acquire.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentleman, 
in the water-power bill I made the same criticism to a number 
of definitions. 
|} Mr. WALSH. I recall. 

Mr. SIMS. That they were absoluiely useless—— 

Mr. WALSH. I recall the gentleman’s opposition at that 
time, and I want to say that I agreed with him then and I trust 
he agrees with me now. 

Mr. SIMS. I do agree with the gentleman's general criticism 
| of the definition of well-known and well-understood terms, 
| either legal or general, but thinking this would not hurt any- 
| 


thing and perhaps satisfy some gentlemen who might not 
otherwise be satisfied, it is put in ia the nature of a limitation, 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired, 
Mr. WALSH. I ask for just one minute. 
The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
| Chair hears none. 
Mr. WALSH. I want to ask the gentleman if he thinks that 
is a complete definition which says the term “to acquire” 
means “to purchase, requisition, condemn, or take over the 
| title to, or to lease, requisition, condemn, or take over the 
right to use, occupy, or operate the whole or any part of; and, 
unless it shall be limited by the context, includes all such acts"? 
Well, now, what does this mean? 
Mr. SIMS. What does the gentleman refer to? 
Mr. WALSH. What I have just read. 
Mr. SIMS. Meaning in what way? It means what it says. 
I can not give the meaning of each word, I can not go into it 
i that far. 
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Mr. FOSTER. It includes all such acts above enumerated. 

Mr. WALSH. I always thought that in a sentence you have 
to have a subject and predicate. But in here you stop short 
with a semicolon and say “and, unless it shall be limited by the 
context, includes all such aets.” Now, what is it that is going 
to have the right to use, occupy, or operate the whole or any 
part of it? 

Mr. SIMS. It is intended the property included in the terms 
of the bill and purposes of it, for the plants, parts of plants, 
transmission lines, distributing plants, ete. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH.,. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the com- 
iiittee a question. I should like to ask what, if any, changes 
were made by the committee outside of these committee amend- 
ments, all of which have so far been beaten, in the bill as 
originally sent from the department? 

Mr. SIMS. The bill as introduced, I would say, is not the 
original one; there have been several bills discussed—the bill 
as introduced, the committee amendments shown in the bill 
itself and printed are all the committee agreed on. Other 
:mendments were suggested afterwards, and I submitted them 
to Mr. Escw and Judge Dewa tr. I tried to get a full meeting 
of the committee but could not get it, but the gentlemen agreed 
it would be a benefit to the bill to offer the amendment of which 
! have a copy here, which I would be glad to give the gentle- 
man, 2nd while these are not conunittee amendments, Mr. Escu, 
myself, and some others have gone over them and think they 
will benefit the bill. 

And we are going to offer those, but not, of course, with the 
statement that the committee as a whole have passed on them, 
One of them I read to the gentleman from Massachusetts [| Mr. 
WALSH] awhile ago, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is not quite the question I asked. 
What I want to know is whether the committee made any 
change in the bill outside of the committee amendments? 

Mr. SIMS. Not at all, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman mean to say there 
never has been a quorum of the committee present in consider- 
jue this bill? 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, no. A quorum was present when these com- 
mittee amendments were considered, These amendments here 
that I have in my hand, that we are going to propose, were not 
considered by a quorum of the committee, but they were gotten 
up and suggested after the bill was reported, and they will, I 
believe, benefit the bill and will be generally so considered, 
But they are net technically committee amendments, although 
Mr. Escu and Mr. DewaLt, and myself went over them, and I 
do. not know how many others. But I will not claim that they 
are committee amendments, because a majority of the commit- 
tee did not consider them, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. All the amendments were written in 
the departinents? 

Mr. SIMS. And studied and considered and considered. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. By everybody but the cominittee? 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, while this controversy was 
cing on about the definition of the word “ acquired” I took 


f" 
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what it says about it. And it defines the word “ acquire” as 
follow a5 

To obtain by search, endeavor, practice, or purchase; get one’s own; 
receive or gain whatever manner; come to have; as the clouds ac- 
quire new tints at sunset; to acquire a collection of coins. 

Then, outside the definition, the dictionary goes on to say: 

Men are apt to acquire peculiarities continually ascribed to them, 
No man of power can do bimself a greater wrong than to make an at- 
tempt to acquire the style of another man. 

And this statement, which I found in the dictionary, becomes 
peculiarly significant at this time, for it is evident that this 
great Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House has done itself the great injustice of acquiring the style 
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e opportunity of going to the dictionary and writing down | 


of the writer of the bill and paying no attention whatever to | 


the acquisition of terms written in the bill on its own aecount, 
It seems to me that the bill is of such far-reaching importance 
that it would justify the research by the committee for the 
proper words to use and that they might aceept for original 
ternis, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does not the gentleman think that in 
view of the importance of this bill it might be well to acquire 
a quorum of the committee? 

Mr. MADDEN. I suggested that at an early stage of the pro- 
ceedings, but I hope the gentleman will not raise it while I am 
making these few scattering remarks. When I am through I 
shall be perfectly willing to adopt the suggestion, though I doubt 








very much that anything I may say will add any light to the 
wisdom that has already been displayed. by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in the formulation of this 
bill, written by two embryonic lawyers, I understand, down in 
the War Trade Board and the War-Risk Insurance Board. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I observed in the last division of the 
House that there were 31 gentlemen present, and there has been 
a substantial exodus since then. I think gentlemen ought to be 
present to acquire information from what the gentleman is 
saying, 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman thinks it is of sufficient 
importance to get the gentlemen who are on the street and elsee 
where to come in to hear what I om saying, I have no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes 
more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman from Wlinois yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I listened to the gentleman's recital of the 
definition of the term in controversy. I would like to ask if 
that is from a dictionary of standing and approved by the de- 
partment, and has it passed the official censor or the head of 
the publicity bureau? 

Mr. MADDEN. The dictionary I consulted is the one that 
is usually sought by those who wish to acquire definite and 
reliable infe~mation. 

Mr. SLOAN. Is it one that has been taken over by the ad- 
ministration and, therefore, made official? 

Mr. MADDEN, Of course, it may not be considered as a 
war measure, and hence the necessity of taking it over has 
not been given due consideration, 

Mr. SLOAN. Is it war material or, if not, a war measure? 

Mr. MADDEN. It might be in cuse you find difficulty in de- 
scribing words. Now, for example, “as the clouds acquire new 
tints at sunset,” we seem to have reached the sunset of con- 
sideration of important measures in the preduction of this bill 
that is pending before us. The men who drafted the bill cer- 
tainly could have had no knowledge of the terms to be used in 
such an important measure. If they had, they would have been 
definite and certain in the terms employed. They have been as 
indefinite and uncertain as it is possible for a mind to be. Of 
course I realize that lawyers as a rule attempt to complicate 
the language of a bill so that it will enable them to get business 
in the courts. Not being a lawyer, I can not understand why 
that is done. I am in favor of going direct to the point that 
I hope to reach; but this bill goes as indirectly as it is possible 
for a thing to go. It gives an opportunity to the President, 
through the advice and counsel of men who, I assume, know 
nothing of any consequence about the thing upon which they 
advise the President, to take over a lot of dilapidated, worn- 
out, bankrupt gas plants, or any other kind of a plant that may 
be tottering on the ragged edge of despair and bankruptey, gives 
the Government an opportunity to rehabilitate these plants, put 
the owners of the plants back into a prosperous business condi- 
tion, enables the Government to transfer these plants to these 
present owners at the end of the war without much consideration, 
and gives such wide latitude in the expenditure.of public money 
for the acquisition of these institutions for no serious war pur- 
pose, in my judgment, that it leads a man to doubt the wisdom of 
the consideration of this measure. 

I am as patriotic as anybody. I want to win the war. Every- 
body in the United States is patriotic. They are giving their 
blood and their means and their time and their best efforts to 
win the war. But why should we not be definite and certain 
when we attempt to do something in the matter of legislation? 
I regret that this bill is so indefinite that even the dictionary 
can not describe it. Of course, it would not be considered as a 
serious defect that I am not able to describe it, because I do 
not pretend to be an expert in understanding the use of words; 
but I do understand the use of definitions after I have looked 
up the dictionary and found out what it says, and I find no- 
where in the dictionary anything that approaches a clear ynder- 
standing of the terms used in the definition that is now pre 
sented for our consideration. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska, 

Mr. SLOAN. I feel a great deal as the gentleman from Illinofs 
does about this bill and its features, but I do feel like offering 
one defense to the language. It is distinetly Napoleonic, That 


individual, great in history, was noted, in drawing his treaties, 
for so drawing them as to make them open to construction in the 
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future as events might arise, and I think that characteristic 
appears here. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the gentleman from Nebraska should 
be permitted to go on with his explanation. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
hear something more about the Napoleonic method. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEN], who has just taken his 
seat, to the fact that definitions in acts of legislative bodies 
simply define the meaning of words used for the purposes of the 
acts, and in respect to the gentleman’s criticism of this definition 
as not coming up to the meaning as defined in the dictionaries, 
it is wholly inapplicable and may be facetious and funny, but 
that is about as far as it goes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
dictionary is of no particular use in the construction of terms 
used In a legislative enactment? 

Mr. SIMS. The definition here—the one just referred to—is 
a limitation of the words “to acquire.” Now, the gentleman 
certainly would not want to write into this bill something that 
would give it the meaning that he has just given from the 
dictionary? 

Mr. MADDEN. Then I do not see why it should be used. 

Mr. SIMS. These definitions are intended only to define 
words with reference to the act itself where they occur. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr..Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I notice in line 18 it is provided that— 

Unless it shall be otherwise specifcalty provided herein the inclusion 
of any matter or thing within the definition of any word or term by the 
foregoing provisions of this section shall not be deemed to exclude 
therefrom any other matter or thing which under the usual construction 
of such word or term would fall within the meaning thereof. 

After nine definitions defining words for purposes of this act, 
we have a clause saying that instead of those definitions the 
words shall have their usual meaning. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And therefore they would include the 
terms of the sunset definition referred to by the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. SIMS. Of course if they should not be in there they can 
be stricken out. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I would certainly leave out any clause saying 
that definitions do not mean anything. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not mean to admit that the gentleman is 
right or that they do not mean anything. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the question of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE] I may say that in 
the committee I raised the same question during the hearing, 
and a gentleman concerned in the preparation of the bill gave 
the committee the impression that it was merely a dragnet 
proposition, and he concluded by saying, “ It would do no harm 
and might do some good.” [Laughter.] So that when it comes 
to that section I shall move to strike it out. 

Mr. SIMS. I was going to say to the gentleman that when 
we reach that point, as I said to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr, Tempe], a motion to strike out can be offered. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu] proposes to do it. But 
if that is stricken out, it becomes absolutely necessary that these 
definitions should remain in the act for purposes of limitation, 
because general definitions are too indefinite. 

Mr. SLOAN, 
take it off. 

Mr. WALSH. Would not the gentleman from Tennessee agree 
to strike out all the definitions and leave that paragraph in? 

Mr. SIMS. I would not want to do that. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppEN] says he is not a 
lawyer. I suppose that is the case with most of us, even those 
of us who have heretofore been lawyers and have practiced law, 
after we have been engaged for so long a time in politics. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let us have some information. That is what 
I am looking for. 

Mr. SIMS. I could not give the gentleman any general infor- 
mation that he does not already possess, but I wish to say that 
when the bill was being prepared 

Mr. MADDEN. Was that in the preparation of the draft law? 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, if the gentleman does not mean to be re- 
spectful I will not say another word. It was submitted—this 
bill was submitted—to one of the ablest lawyers in the United 
States before it was introduced. And I wish to say that the 
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importance referred to somebody in whose judgment and in 
whose knowledge we do not have confidence. 

Now, the gentleman knows—or at least I think he knows— 
that in matters that require expert knowledge and with refer- 
ence to these power plants and electrical terms and things of 
that sort, I submit that I have not expert knowledge, and I 
have to trust to somebody; and I would be glad, indeed, if the 
leadership on that side, or whoever has the power to do it, would 
put upon our committee the distinguished gentleman from IIlli- 
nois [Mr. MAppEN], because one of the greatest chairmen that, 
committee ever had was from Illinois, and I think the gentleman 
has had a good opportunity to be educated under the shining 
light of the former chairman of our committee, the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann}. 

Mr. MADDEN. Nothing would give me greater pleasure than 
to sit at the gentleman’s feet and worship whatever might be 
brought forth that was worthy of worship. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, 

The CHAIRMAN, 
out the last word. 

Mr. SIMS. There is no pending motion before the committee. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, with reference to this 
paragraph, and I think of the whole bill, as I understood the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr, Stas], there were some engineers 
consulted, and I think the engineers must have drawn this par- 
ticular paragraph, or the whole bill, or perhaps a blacksmith did 
it, as somebody near me suggests. [Laughter.] This paragraph 
is divided into two parts. First the term “to acquire” is said 
to mean “ to purchase, requisition, condemn, or take over the title 
to.” To what nobody knows. 

Mr. SIMS. To what the bill applies. 
that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
guage makes it apply. 
bill. 

Mr. SIMS. The bill refers to what is to be taken over. 3 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What is it? 

Mr. SIMS. It is in the bill. This is merely a definition, and 
the definitions come before the powers conferred in the bill. If 
the gentleman from Iowa or any other gentleman simply wants 
to be facetious and waste time, of course he can do it. 

Mr, WALSH. This is not wasting time. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The other part is “ to lease, requisition, 
condemn, or take over the right to use, occupy, or operate the 
whole or any part thereof.” This is also left in the air without 
any ground-wire attachment, the text not stating what it is to be 
applied to, but “the right to use, occupy, and operate” would 
have to be purchased just as much as the title would have to be, 
But the word “ purchase” does not apply to the right to use, 
occupy, or operate the whole or any part of. So under the para- 
graph they have no right to purchase it. 

Mr. REED. I find that the phrase “acquire” only occurs 
once in the bill. Why not define it there? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is propounding a ques- 
tion that I will have to refer to the chairman of the committee, 
The word “ acquire” is not here properly defined. 

Mr. SLOAN. Not properly defined; is it defined insuffi- 
ciently, too much, or too little? Is it buried in a mass of words, 
a congregation of polysyllabies, or words not properly arranged? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is in a mass of verbiage, and the 
whole paragraph ought to be rewritten. 

Mr. SLOAN. In Harvey’s old grammar there was a state- 
ment for correction, “ Many words, they darken speech.” Is 
that a description of this paragraph? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think that would be 
seriptive. 

Mr. FOCHT. The gentleman means that there are so many 
trees it obscures the view? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is the trouble. They obscure 
the meaning by the number of words. The paragraph ought to 
be passed over and rewritten. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last four words. 

Mr. SIMS. Can not ihe gentleman do that just as well on the 
next paragraph? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; I want to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion about the report. If the committee did not write the bill, 
it probably wrote the report. Was the report written by the 
conunittee? 

Mr. SIMS. No; not by the committee. I never knew a com- 
mittee to write a report. It was written by the chairman of the 
committee. 


The gentleman from Iowa moves to strike 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. 
mean? 


The bill me 


What does this sentence in the report 


rits general support also because it permits and provides 


for the erection of power stations in coal districts where coal may be 
treated in by-product coke ovens so as to secure needed war materials 
to provide gas for industrial purposes, and also to develop power there- 
from in aw vhich is not so economical or so satisfactory as to trans- 
port mate rials over long distances and then provide for their utilization. 

Mr. SIMS. Has the gentleman read what Dr. Garficld and 
Mr. Stewart have said on the subject? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. There is where I got the information. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I gather from the report that the inten- 


tion of the committee was to provide for that in a way not so 
economical—— 

Mr. SIMS. No; it does not mean that. It is to provide for 
central power stations instead of having them scattered, so 
that the mining of coal can be done at much less cost and with 
u much less consumption of coal itself. 

Mr. SLOAN. This comes under the 
language, 

Mr. SIMS. There may be a typographical error, but I think 
the meaning is clear. I got my information from the gentleman 
from Ohio, Dr. Garfield, and Mr. Stewart, the engineer of the 
power section of the Fuel Administration, and from general 
information on that subject. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I did not gather from Dr. Garfield that 
he. wanted to provide a way of transportation not so economical 
or satisfactory. 

Mr. SIMS. 


condition of reverse 


Perhaps that is an error of the stenographer. I 


have not looked at it since I looked at the typewritten report, 
and my attention has not been called to it since. I have not 
looked it over in print. Of course it has no such meaning as the 


gentleman states. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Iam delighted to hear that that was not 


the intention of the committee. 
Mr. SIMS. The gentleman must have seen from the report 


what are the objects and purposes of the bill, and that it would 
sult in economy instead of the reverse. 
M That is what I hoped. 





Ir. LONG WORTH. Then we are to 
consider that this sentence means directly the opposite of what 
it says? 

Mr. SIMS. I have not looked at it; there may be an error 
of the kind referred to; but if so, it is so plainly apparent from 
the whole report and from the bill itself as to suggest to the 
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mind of any man who has or may read the report and the bill | 


as to call for no explanation, and can not possibly mislead any 
man who does not want to put a false and unwarranted con- 
struction on the bill and report as a whole. 
Mr. GOOD. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out lines 4 to 8, 
inclusive, on page 3. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
The Clerk 


The Clerk will report the amendment, 
read as follows:. 


Amendment by Mr. Goon, Strike out lines 4 to 8, inclusive, page 3. 
Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get some agree- 


ment as to limit of debate. 

Mir. GOOD. I only want three or four minutes. I think there 
will be no disposition to object to this. I think after the gentle- 
man thinks about it he will be disposed to accept it. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to close 
debate on this section in five minutes, the gentleman from Iowa 
to have the five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Tennessee to close debate on subsection “g” 
in five minutes, the gentleman from Iowa to have the five 
minutes? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. My. Chairman, the language I move to strike 
out is the definition of the term “to acquire.” There is only 
one place in this bill where the term appears, and here we 
have taken up much space in a long definition of that term. I 
suggest that when the gentleman comes to page 6, section 4, 
“to acquire any private power plant within the boundaries of 
the United States,” add the words “by any known methods of 
procurement,” and he has covered the entire situation. 

Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman think that that side of the 
Tiouse or this side will vote for thet kind of a bill? 

Mr. GOOD. That is exactly the language that was put in 
the national-defense act. 

Mr. SIMS. I would not have any objectien to it. 

Mr. GOOD. The language you have here is so cumbersome 
that it ought not to be included in the bill. It is a long defini- 
tion, while you only use the term once in the entire bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa, 


|“ United States” 
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The question was taken; ond on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Winco) there were 20 ayes and 14 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Winco having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from-the Senate, 
by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Senate 
had disagreed to the amendment of the House of Representatives 
to the bill (S. 1419) to amend an act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of dams across navigable waters,” ap- 
proved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act approved June 23, 
1910, and to provide for the improvement and development of 
waterways for the uses of interstate and foreign commerce, 
had asked a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Sxurerps, Mr. 
Myers, Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Pittman, Mr. Netson, and Mr, 
Smoot as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


EMERGENCY POWER BILL, 


The committee resumed its session, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(h) The term “ within the boundaries of the United States” means 
all lands and waters subject for any purposes to the jurisdiction of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words to ask the chairman a question. If this definition were 
not in the bill what would the term “boundaries within the 
United States ” mean as used in the act? 

Mr. SIMS. This section was discussed quite a little in the 
committee. There were different views given about it. If we 
use the language the gentleman has used, “the United States,” 
and stop, it might not include Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Philip- 
pines, and the Panama Canal Zone, 

Mr. MADDEN. This would not do it either. 

Mr. SIMS. It is any country where the United States has 
jurisdiction, 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I will say to the gentleman we have de- 
fined the term “the United States” in several war-emergency 
measures that have been enacted by the Congress and in none of 
them has any such definition as this been enacted, and what I 
want to know is if we do not have this definition what will the 
term ‘“ United States” mean in the act? 

Mr. SIMS. My own opinion is, so far as this act is con- 
cerned, that it is within the boundaries of the United States, 
and that would mean continental United States. 

Mr. WALSH. Why did not the gentleman say that the term 
shall include the Philippines, Porto [ico, 
Alaska, Panama Canal Zone, and so forth? 

Mr. SIMS. We could be specific and we would have just 
what we have got here, nothing more or less. 

Mr. WALSH. No; you have got something entirely different. 

Mr. TEMPLE. And subject for any purpose to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. Would that include the Republic of 
Haiti, which for the present is under the control of the Marine 
Corps of the United States? 

Mr. WALSH. No. 

Mr. TEMPLE. That is subject for military purposes. 

Mr. SIMS. This is subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States the ordinary way, like the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, 
the Canal Zone, and Porto Rico. 

Mr. TEMPLE. We are in occupation by our military forces. 

Mr. SIMS. It was suggested, as the gentleman knows from 
what has happened in the far eastern country, in Asia, that 


| it might be necessary for the Government to do something of 


this sort in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. WALSH. Would it not be sufficient to say within the 
United States or Territorial possessions? 

Mr. SIMS. Any words which mean the same thing, of course, 
there could be no objection to. It is only a quibble over words. 
You can offer any amendment gentlemen may think better than 
the language of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. My suggestion is based on the belief the two 
phrases do not mean the same thing. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman, perhaps, is more accurate than 
I am. 

Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee if he believes this in any way includes 
the boundary waters? 

Mr. SIMS. Within the boundary? 

Mr. WALDOW. Well, within the boundary. 

Mr. SIMS. It would include boundary waters in so far as 
the United States exercising jurisdiction over it is concerned. 

Mr. WALDOW. For instance, our treaty with Canada at the 
present time over the Niagara Falis question; would it include 
those waters? 
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Mr. SIMS. I think this gives the United States the right to 
do anything we have got the right to do under the treaty on 
the American side, and I think this definition would include any 
waters in the United States over which the United States has 
jurisdiction, by treaty or otherwise. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last three words, if necessary, to suggest to the chair- 
man before passing from this that he or the committee, or 
whoever bas charge of the bill, should change the subsection 
indication there from (g) to (h), as we have stricken out 
subsection (2). 

Mr. SIMS. I was going to say that is a very proper sugges- 
tion, and that is one we always do without formal action of the 
committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(i) The term “war period” means the time to elapse until six 
months after the President shall, by proclamation, have declared the 
war between the United States and the Imperial German Government 
and its allies to be at an end. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 8, lines 13 to 17 inclusive, strike out the words “ President 
shall, by proclamation, bave declared the war between the United States 
and the Imperial German Government and its allies to be at an end” 
and insert in lieu thereof: “ proclamation by the President of the ex- 
change of ratifications of the treaty of peace.” 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
amendment. I can not understand why the committee tried to 
define the war period as something that is not the war period, 
which is plainly not the war period. If you want the time ex- 
tended beyond the war period, why use this expression “ after 
the period of the war’? 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman means the committee amend- 
ment, the object of it? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The committee has made a definition 
of the term “ war period” to be not at the termination of the 
war, but six months after the war. 

Mr. SIMS. That is the war period in the provisions of this 
act. I think the gentleman from Wisconsin offered this amend- 
ment and it was accepted in the committee, and I leave it to 
him to make a statement. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Of course, great deference is due to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin as far as that is concerned, but I 
think in writing bills we ought to avoid definitions which pre- 
scribe something which has exactly the opposite meaning of 
whet is sought to be defined. 

Mr. ESCH. That is oftentimes the object of the definition. 
We can say “within the limits of the United States” and we 
will include in that the possessions. In the trading-with-the- 
enemy act we defined the end of the war to be a certain period 
after the termination of hostilities, and yet it would not be 
a termination of the war, strictly speaking; and this is in the 
Same category. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Well, I do not mean to say the legal 
effect would not be all right, but it simply confuses an act and 
“auses you to stop. It ought to be written clearly, because a 
person has to stop and think twice whenever a word is defined 
to be something which it does not mean according to the dic- 
tionary definition. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Unless it shall be otherwise specifically provided herein the inclusion 
of any matter or thing within the definition of any word or term by 
the foregeing provisions of this section shall not be deemed to exclude 
therefrom any other matter or thing which under the usual construction 
of such word or term would fall within the meaning thereof. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, strike out lines 18 to 23, inclusive. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a word 
{in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. I have no objection to this amendment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. There might be after I get through with 
my speech. Mr. Chairman, I merely want to comment on this 
paragraph that we have before us. It is unexampled except in 
one instance, to my knowledge, since I have been a Member 
of the House, and that was in the original War Finance Cor- 
poration bill sent te the Ways and Means Committee by the 
Secretary of the Treasury; but that bill was entirely rewritten 
by the Ways and Means Committee, precisely the opposite of 


the case in this instance, where not a change has been made in | 


the oviginal draft of the bill except the committee amendments, 
most of which have been defeated. The bill sent to us con- 
tained this provision, which we struck out: 

Provided, That the powers specifically enumerated herein shall be 
deemed an addition to but not limitation of any implied powers 
granted in this act, 
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That, in my mind, is the one fitting parallel for the para- 
graph the gentleman from Wisconsin has moved to strike out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed tv. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the President is hereby authorized and empowered, 


within the limits of the amounts herein authorized, or that may here- 
after be authorized— 


Also, the following committee amendment was read: 


Page 4, line 4, strike out the words “ the amounts hereinafter author- 
ized, or that may hereafter be authorized,” and insert in lieu thereof 
“appropriations herein or hereafter made.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the committee 
amendment. I do not know what jurisdiction the committee has 
over making appropriations upon this subject. Of course, under 
the rules of the House a committee can not report out a bill 
carrying an appropriation—that is, as I understand the rules of 
the House—carrying an appropriation under this particular 
class of legislation. 

Now, it would seem to me that the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce had better grant the authorty and lIct 
the matter of appropriations come from the Appropriations 
Committee, and not attempt to provide for $175,000,000 of a 
direct appropriation, and, in addition, $150,000 to defray ex- 
penses. And it would seem to me, strange though it may be, 
that the genius who drafted the measure got the right idea 
in it in the form in which the bill was presented, but which 
the committee have attempted to amend. And I submit to the 
chairman that it will not in any way delay or affect seriously 
this measure if the appropriation is simply authorized. 

Mr. SIMS. I will say to the gentleman, Mr. Chairman, that 
portions of this bill have been drawn for quite a while—ever 
since May. When I was approached on the subject of intro- 
ducing a bill of this kind, it was before the water-power bill had 
even been reported, and the question was as to whether the 
water-power bill could not be so amended as to give this power. 
It looked to me that there would have to be so many legislative 
provisions in connection with this act that to undertake to com- 
bine it as an amendment to the water-power bill would be 
unwise and bring about confusion, and might bring about the 
defeat or delay of the water-power bill. So I suggested that a 
bill simply authorizing the appropriation for- this purpose be 
drawn up. 

The sundry civil bill had not then passed. So this was done 
on my suggestion and with that view, as the Committee on Ap- 
propriations had no authorization for such an approprfation. 
I understand, too—I do not know that it is a facet, beeause I 
never talked with the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHertry]}, 
the chairman of the committee—I also understand, too, that he 
had been consulted by Mr. Baruch or some one else about it. 
And that the sundry civil bill had been practically made up and 
he did not feel authorized to undertake to carry tl.e approprix- 
tion without any act authorizing the committee to do so. Then, 
when the recess came it was discussed more and more, and 
finally I introduced the bill which you have now before you, 
without having changed the words from “authorize” to “ ap- 
propriate.” I think it was my distinguished colleague [| Mr. 
EscuH] who suggested this amendment and that the committee 
adopted the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
|} Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
| 
| 
























































| proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.} The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the chairman of 
the committee this question. I notice that he provides for an 
amount of money here for administrative purposes. How much 

| of a force does the gentleman contemp!ate will be necessary and 
what salaries will be paid to that force under this bill? 
Mr. SIMS. Really I do not know. There is information in 
the hearings along that line, but it is intended to be very modest 
| and very reasonable. Now, I was going to say that nobody can 
tell, nobody can know, in advance what will be necessary in the 
| way of employing persons to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Mr. SISSON. But you can make in inquiry as to the purpose 
and intention of the gentlemen who have prepared this bill and 
| make them tell you exactly what they are going to do with this 
| $150,000, I believe it is, for administrative purposes, and as to 
what force they are going to have, whether it is going to be or- 
ganized under a bureau, and, if so, what the bureau chief's salary 
will be, what the chief clerk's salary will be, how many clerks 
you are going to have to begin the operation. All of that ought 
to be investigated. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not remember now whether the hear 
into detail on that subject or not. Does the gentleman from 
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Wisconsin [Mr. Escu] remember whether that was gone into in 
the hearings or not? 

Mr. ESCH. No. I asked one of the representatives, I think 
of the War Industries Board, to give us an account of the items 
and expenses making up the $150,000, and he said it would be 


presented. I have looked up the printed testimony, but I can not 


find it. 
Mr. SIMS. It has not been presented to me. 
Mr. SISSON. I do not think the gentleman ought to ask the 


committee to turn this over to these gentlemen unless you have 


some assurance as to what the salary of the bureau chief is 
going to be. You will turn them loose without any strings, 
when it is hard enough to tle them, when they give their testi- 


mony and you inake a specifie provision for them. 

Mr. SIMS. This power will perhaps be exercised by several 
departments and bureaus. 

Mr. SISSON. I am going to ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion. 1 notice you have $175,000,000 here, which you give vir- 
tually to some unknown person that is going to administer this 
bill, with an unknown salary and with an unknown organiza- 
tion, 

Mr. 

Mr. 
as the ‘ 

Mr. SIMS. I do not know who it will be. 

Mr. SISSON. And we are dealing with a thing now so far as 
our conscience and our mind is concerned. Now, you propose 
to leave this $175,000,000 as a revolving fund in the hands of 
some one, without knowing just exactly what the organization 
is going to be. 

Mr, SIMS. I do not understand that it is to be a revolving 
fund. It is intended to aid private persons or companies in 
construction of extensions by the use of this money. I do not 
understand that anything will come back until the companies or 
individuals that are aided begin to pay back the money advanced 
to them. It is not a revolving fund. 

Mr. SISSON. Let us take the clause itself and analyze it, 
and see exactly what is provided. The paragraph reads: 

(2) For the purpose of increasing the capacity or productivity of 
aly private power plant within the boundaries of the United States 
to install in any such plant any structure, machinery, or appliances that 
be may deem useful to that end, either through agents or contractors 
employed by him, or by providing the operator of such plant with 
funds to be applied to that purpose ; to lease the machinery, appliances, 
and structures— 

And so on. And then down further it provides: 


Or dor such period thereafter not exceeding five years, or for any 
shorter period, as he may deem expedient in the interest of the United 
States, npon such terms as he may deem reasonable; and to enter into 
contracts requiring or permitting the lessee to purchase such appliances, 
machinery, and structures, or parts thereof, at or before the termina- 
tion of such lease at their then value, or upon such other terms as he 
may deem equitable for the protection of the interests of the United 
States and of the community served by such lessee, 

There you permit the contract to be made and money to be 
used, not to exceed in this bill $75,000,000; and unless there is 
n requirement of the President in a subsequent clause to have 
report made back to Congress, no provision is made for account- 
ing. And even though a report of that kind is made back to 
Congress, it would take positive legislation to be able to control 
for the next two or three or four years—and this does not ex- 
ceed five years—the expenditure’ of this money. In other 
words, I think after this bill goes into effect the money that is 
used ought to be appropriated from year to year by Congress 
and a strict accountability required. I do not believe you ought 
to turn it loose to any set of men avithout an accounting. 

When you say the President is going to do it it is absurd, and 
manifestly so, because the President can only turn it over to 
some man and ask him to make a report of the matter. There- 
fore I believe, since Congress is called upon to give $175,000,000 
for the administration of this law, to be used and turned over 
hy that organization in this business from time to time until 
the plants get able to pay it back, there ought to be an account- 
ing to Congress for this vast sum of money to be used for such 
n series of years. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sippi has expired. 


SIMS. We give it to the President. 
SISSON. I understand; but it is still unknown so far 





The time of the gentleman from Missis- 


Mr. SISSON. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks to 
proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. I am inclined to agree with the gentleman 


from Massachusetts that the language should be stricken out, 
and that this bill simply make an authorization, and 
that the Committee on Appropriations should go carefully into 
the subject and report such an appropriation as it might deem 
proper, 


should 
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By the way, if this bill were to become a law speedily, within 
a few days, the subcommittee on deficiencies of the Committee 
on Appropriations is now in session, and I can assure you that 
before it comes out of that committee we will know what kind 
of an organization they are going to build up, and know the 
manner in which they are going to handle this $175,000,000. I 
think that Congress is entitled to that information. 

Mr. SIMS. This work, if it is to be of any value whatever in 
winning the war, must commence just as quickly as possible, on 
account of climatic conditions. The increase of these different 
power plants must certainly be undertaken just as quickly as 
possible in order that the increase may be available for such 
purposes as are set out in the bill in time to be of substantial 
benefit in the prosecution of the war. Time is of the greatest 
importance in this matter. 

Now, I do not care anything about the appropriation part of 
it, myself, individually. I do not want to encroach upon the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Appropriations. I think they 
do their work well, and all that kind of thing. But I would 
not want to consent to the proposition that the appropriation 
should go out of the bill. 

Mr. SISSON. I have no desire, if this bill becomes a law, to 
delay for one moment its being put into operation; but I do not 
believe in the propriety of investing the particular lot of indi- 
viduals ‘who may be selected by the President with the enor- 
mous power given in this bill and with this enormous sum of 
money, which will not have to be accounted for except when 
called upon by the President. They do not have to come to 
Congress and make any accounting of this money until the end 
of these five years 

Mr. SIMS. No; it is annual. 

Mr. SISSON. You are mistaken, unless the language does 
not mean what I think it does. They make annual reports, but 
the annual reports do not prevent them from continuing to use 
the $175,000,000. 

Mr. SIMS. How would you want them to do it? 

Mr. SISSON. The bill says it shall run for five years. 

Mr. SIMS. That only means that the property is to be held 
for five years. 

Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
Tennessee ought to agree to strike out that appropriation. I 
think you are going a long way in asking that Congress accept 
a proposition of that kind. 

Mr. SIMS. I have no objection to striking it out, provided 
we knew the bill would pass in time for the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to do what the gentleman from Mississippi | Mr, 
SISSON] says it will do, and let this organization take advan- 
tage of that fund, so that the increase of power plants can be 
undertaken before the dead of winter comes on. But there is 
no question as to the jurisdiction of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce to make the appropriations meces- 
sary to carry into effect the objects and purposes of the bill. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that the 
gentleman from Tennessee himself might not object to this para- 
graph being stricken out; but I, as a member of the committee, 
do object. 

Mr. SIMS. I would object to it, although I know the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations would do it carefully and well. 

Mr. DECKER. So far as concerns the ability of the com- 
mittee to go into the details of this organization, for which we 
have allowed $175,000——— 

Mr. WALSH. One hundred and seventy-five million dol- 
lars 

Mr. DECKER. I mean $150,000—for organization and ad- 
ministrative purposes, I do not believe the Committee on Appro- 
priations would have any more time to spend on that subject 
than we spent on it. 

Mr. SISSON. But the gentleman from Tennessee gives us 
absolutely no information in the hearings that were had on the 
bill before his committee, and we get absolutely no information 
from anyone as to the organization which it.is intended to 
build up or what salaries are to be paid or what is to be done 
with this $150,000. I am not controverting whut the gentleman 
says, but we do not know what organization is to be built up, 
and we are entitled to the information. 

I have no doubt you gentlemen could do it; I am not contro- 
| verting that proposition. The only question is whether the com- 
aoe has any information as to what organization is going to be 
built up. 

Mr. DECKER. I want to say that if the gentleman's com- 
mittee or the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
should start to work out specifically the organization that was 
necessary to administer this bill, I doubt if we could work it 
out in detail before at least half of the rest of the war is over. 
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Mr. TEMPLE. Somebody has got to do it. 

Mr. DECKER. Somebody has got to do it, but when you get 
©5 men to work out an organization you will find that you can 
not do it. No organization of the Government could work it out 
in detail in that way. 

Mr. SISSON. As a matter of fact, when any bureau has been 
ereated or authorized by any other committee as this is, when 
the appropriation committee went into the matter they have 
given us a tentative organization and given the House the char- 
acter of the organization. 

Mr. DECKER. I concur with the gentleman in a measure on 
that. I think some tentative organization could be worked out, 
but I hope the gentleman will not forget that this is an emer- 
gency measure, and time is of the essence. You say who will 
be responsible for the spending of this money? I say the Presi- 
dent. You say it will be impossible for him to do it. You say 
we do not know who will administer the bill. I say perhaps that 
is true, but I think the President does, and I think it will be 
done under the War Industries Board. I do not think the gentle- 
man would doubt their ability because he knows them as well or 
better than I do. 

Mr. SISSON. I have not any doubt of the ability of anyone; 

it is a question of proper and orderly legislation in getting before 
the committee and getting before the Members of Congress ex- 
actly what is going to be done with the money that is appro- 
wriated, 
' Mr. DECKER. As a general proposition, for the establish- 
ment of a permanent organization, where we have the time to 
work it out carefully, [ think the gentleman is right, as we did 
with the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, reported by our com- 
mittee. It was worked out with as much detail as. we could; 
it has had to be changed some since, like every other proposi- 
tion. But I tell the gentleman frankly that you have to trust 
somebody on this. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DECKER. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. I am glad the gentleman mentioned the War- 
Risk Bureau, because, as a matter of fact, you gentlemen did go 
into that organization and gave us a detailed report as to the 
character of the organization, fixing the salary of the officers. 
That was entirely new. Of course, the great growth of that 
bureau has caused many clerks and many people to be added as 
the Army continued to grow. That is a splendid illustration of 
whaf could be done and ought to be done here. 

Mr. DECKER. The difference is that the War-Risk Bureau 
fs one that we expect to last 50 or 100 years, and this nobody 
expects to last longer than 5 years. The main part of the work, 
the administration part, will be mostly done before that time, 
we sincerely hope. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DECKER. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. This bill appropriates $175,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of acquiring power plants and, further, to construct plants 
for the production of gas, toluol, benzol, and coal-tar products. 
I want to ask the gentleman, in all seriousness, how much is 
to be spent for plants for the production of toluol and other by- 
products? If the committee has gone into the subject, the gen- 
tleman ought to be able to tell us, as any appropriation com- 
mittee would, how much you expect to use. 

Mr. DECKER. Does the gentleman mean what the different 
items would cost? 

Mr. GOOD. What part of the $175,000,000 would be required 
to build a plant for the production of toluol. 

Mr. MADDEN. And how much.it will produce. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; how much it will produce. 

Mr. DECKER. I have not figured that up, and I do not 
think gentlemen would understand it if I had, I am speak- 
ing respectfully. I do not think anybody in the House would 
understand it if the committee did. 

Mr. GOOD. I mean for building the plants. 

Mr. DECKER. That is a question for the engineers to figure 
on—how much it will cost to build a plant—and I do not think 
they could do it in these abnormal times. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman is mistaken; the department 
comes before the committee and states that they want so much 
money, and they may say that they do not know whether 
it will be constructed within that cost, but they have a pro- 
gram. But in your hearings I do not find any program laid 
down. More than that—and I say it with all due respect—any 
man in the House who has studied the question realizes that 
there is a lack of coordination between .the War Department 
and the War Industries and other boards. I have here the 
statement of Col. McRoberts in regard to toluol. Congress gave 
the War Department $52,000,000, and he said that that would 
be «il they wanted for the production of toluol. I want to say 
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that the War Industries Board does not know what they are 
talking about when they ask us to appropriate a part of 
$175,000,000 for the production of toluol, and nobody has gone 
into the details. I do not mean to say that we ought not to 
have more power plants or that we ought not to increase the 
power plants, but I do say that in these times, when we need 
money so badly—so much of it—we do not want to appropriate 
more for any purpose than absolutely necessary to do the 
work. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to see if I can close 
debate. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to have 10 minutes. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to see if I can get an agree- 
ment to close debate on this committee amendment and all 
amendments thereto. I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this committee amendment and all amendments thereto close 
in 22 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and genilemen, it seems to me 
that while we are passing a law of this importance we ought to 
surround it with every possible safeguard, that we ought not 
any longer to consider appropriations in bulk without having 
definite information as to what the money is to be used for, what 
each unit is going to cost, what the unit is supposed to produce. 
We have evidence on every hand of the iniquity of lump-sum 
appropriations. The War Trade Board, the War Industries 
Board, the War-Risk Insurance Board, and all the other boards 
have employed people beyond the limits of decency. They no 
longer pretend to run the departments along economical business 
lines. Those in charge of employing the people to transact the 
business within the District of Columbia for the Government 
have caused to be issued advertisements throughout the country 
in the press that have invited thousands upon thousands of 
innocent girls to the city of Washington in search of employment 
without a chance to find a home, without the restraint or protec 
tion of their mothers and fathers, and they come here without 
any certainty of finding a place to work; and the War-Risk 
Insurance Board has been cited here as one of the solitary 
examples of scientific organization, and yet the War-Risk Insur- 
ance Board has 10,000 people employed, whereas 5,000 would do 
the work. They are standing in each other’s way; they are not 
at work; they are idle; they admit it; they laugh on the streets 
at the ease with which they can get pay for the day’s toil, so te 
speak, the easy manner in which they can draw money from 
the Treasury of the United States. They are not getting the 
work done. We find that everywhere on every hand. There 
ought to be something done. Here is a good place to start. If 
we have not already thrown the safeguards that ought to be 
thrown around such matters, let us begin. It is never too late. 
This is a good time to begin. 

It is Friday, September 27. Let us note it as another day of 
record to see that in the enactment of the law providing for the 
creation of new power plants that we have established a policy 
not to make appropriations unless we have the fullest informa- 
tion upon which to base our action. We have not such informa- 
tion before us. We ought not to appropriate without it. The 
men who are'to be charged with the responsibility of this work 
should be compelled to come before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House, they should be required to tell in detail 
what the money is to be used for, what they propose to produce 
as a result of the expenditure of that money. The fact that we 
are at war and we have to do extraordinary things is no reason 
why we should throw the people’s money away. We have just 
passed a bill to levy $8,000,000,000 of taxes upon the backs of 
the American people. They will feel that burden. They have 
already felt it. Weare beginning a drive for the sale of $6,000,- 
000,000 of liberty-loan bonds. The American people will be com- 
pelled to buy them. They want to buy them, they will buy them, 
they are interested in the war. They have given their boys to 
the country, they are willing to give themselves, they want this 
war to be won, they want honor to be reflected upon the manage- 
ment of the war, they want the departments of the Government 
to be conducted along economical business lines. They expect 
us to conserve their rights. We have an obligation imposed upon 
us by the oath we have taken. 

If we fail to meet the obligation, we have been negligent of 
the responsibiiities that have been handed to us by the people, 
and here we have a chance to show the people we are in earn- 
est; that we realize they have heavy burdens to meet; that 
we do not want to impose greater burdens unnecessarily upon 
them. Let us consider the measures which come before us with 
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a firm determination not under any circumstances to place in 
the hands of any man, no matter who he may be, the power to 
expend the people’s money without restriction on his right to 
expend it. Is that unreasonable? Is it unreasonable to expect 
that we shall impose a restriction upon those who are charged 
with the responsibility of spending the people’s money? Not 
at all. Our boys are spending their blood on the battle fields; 
they are exciting the admiration of the American people. Yes; 
they are exciting the admiration of the people of the world. 
Shall we be less worthy of the confidence of our own people 
than the boys who are fighting on the battle front? We will 
be if we fail to place every restriction that is possible to be 
placed upon every expenditure of their money, and for one I do 
not propose, because it is said that this is a necessary war 
measure, to place in the hands of any man, no matter who he 
may be, appointed by the President though he may be, the right 
of unrestricted employment here in Washington. Millions of 
dollars are being expended for the erection of buildings which 
would be unnecessary in this District if none were employed 
except those who are needed. I think it will not be denied by 
anybody who has made an investigation that the departments 
are overflowing with unnecessary employees, giving no return 
for the money they receive at the hands of the American people. 

Mr. WALDOVW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I @e not want toe yield; I want to go on 
and tell what I think about it. [Laughter.] I think that the 
time has come when somebody must speak. Democrats and 
Republicans alike know that what I say is true. I fear not 
only for the Treasury of the United States but for the welfare 
of the young girls who are coming to this city who are without 
the proper protection. I know many of them who have come 
as the result of advertisement, not because of any influence 
that has been exerted either by Democrats or Republicans in 
Congress, but by the desire on their part to be useful in war 
work. 

And many of them have been placed in these positions who 
were not needed. They ought to be at home. They ought to 
be under the protecting influence of their mothers and fathers. 
And those who have been responsible for advertising the need 
for this large number of girls in the District of Columbia 
ought to insert in the newspapers of America the statement 
that there are more girls here now than there ought to be. 
And I make this statement for the protection and the welfare 
of the girls of America and not because of any desire on my 
part to prevent them from getting employment by the Govern- 
ment. I have fears that if we do not put a stop to this thing 
we will be responsible for many wrongs that may occur. Jn 
addition to being responsible for extravagant expenditures of 
public money, in God’s name let us not be responsible for any- 
thing else that is worse. Let us insist that investigations to 
the fullest extent shall be made of the needs of the Government 
in every department. A committee ought to be appointed by 
the House with full power to go through every department and 
see what . saw, thousands of people sitting at desks and walk- 
ing around without doing a tap of work from one end of the 
day to the other. [Applause on the Republican side.} 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, a little while ago the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Goop], in a colloquy with the gentleman 
from Missouri |Mr. Decker], said that the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce ought to know, for instance, how 
much toluol was to be produced if this bill went through and 
became a law. 

Mr. GOOD. What the plant would cost. 

Mr. FOSTER. Now, I can not yield. I will yield to the 
gentleman in a minute. I will say to him that if he knows 
anything about this product he knows it is a by-product that 
comes from other substances, that goes through certain processes. 
It would be an impossibility. The Appropriations Committee 
could not find out that. They would have no way of doing it. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman is misquoting me. 

Mr. FOSTER. Just wait a minute. I do not mean to mis- 
quote the gentleman; I will apologize to him if I have. But I 
understood one of his complaints was that they were unable to 
tell about how much they would produce of that. 

Mr. Chairman, as I say, it will be impossible for them to do 
that, taking possession of these plants in this way, not knowing 
how many they would take over, not knowing what kind of 
plants they were, and whether they were fitted for that work 
or not. I agree with the gentleman that we ought to be careful 
as to appropriations; but I remember the chairman of the 


great Appropriations Committee in the last session of Con- 
gress, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], came on 
this floor and made a very sensible speech with reference to 
appropriations in war times, 


And among other things, as I 
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remember it, he said that we could not serutinize too closely 
items in appropriation bills for war purposes. I think that 
is true. 

I think that the Appropriations Committee very wisely seru- 
tinizes these bills that come before them. I have not a word 
of complaint for them doing that, because I think they are 
right and that we ought to cut down expenses just as far as 
possible to do. But we all realize that we are in war, and 
nobody denies, I think, that you can not make contracts now as 
you make them in ordinary times for supplies for all the Govern- 
ment. That is an impossibility. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee, as careful as they are, no doubt have great difficulty in 
cutting them down as closely as they would like to do, and 
yet for fear they may cripple the war activities they do not cut 
them as close, possibly, as their judgment leads them to think 
should be done. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman, I think, did not understand me. 
What I intended to convey was this: This bill provides for plants 
to be constructed within such boundaries for the production of 
toluol. Now, what I did ask the gentleman was how much it 
was proposed to use of this $175,000,000 for the construction of 
these plants. Col. McRoberts, who has charge of the procure- 
ment of these things, says when we have these plants con- 
structed, one for by-products from coke ovens, and then taking 
from the big gas plants in New York 40,000 gallons alone, we 
will have all we can use to furnish requirements abroad. 

Mr. FOSTER. Let me say to the gentleman that if you are 
going to extract toluol and benzol, that come from a part of 
coke and coal and production of gas, I do not think it would 
be possible for the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, or any other committee, to tell anything definite as to 
what could-be done or what would be done in the construction 
of plants. We do not know whether there will be any or not, 
but they want to give the right to the President to do that if 
he thinks best for the carrying on of this war. And, it seems 
to me, there is nobody connected with the Government whom 
we have a better right to believe would carry this work on in 
an economical way and see that the money was properly ex- 
pended than the President of the United States. 

Mr. GOOD. No doubt about the President, but the gentle- 
man knows 

Mr. FOSTER. If he determines, in his judgment, it is neces- 
sary to construct a plant for the production of any of these 
substances he would do it, but it would be impossible te de- 
termine beforehand how much of it was to be done. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
which I wish to offer. 
The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I have two minutes. 
know who has the other five. 

Mr, Chairman, I simply wanted to call the attention of the 
committee, and especially the attention of the chairman of the 
committee, to the language on the bottom of page 14, in line 26, 
namely, “ to be available during the time this act is in effect.” 
In other words, that $175,000,000—and I was sure that I had 
read it somewhere in the bill—was available, just as I said 
it was. 

Mr, SIMS. There is no question about it, but a report is to 
be made annually. 

Mr. SISSON. I understand; but the report would not stop 
this appropriation. But here is what I am afraid of. I am 
afraid you gentlemen have run this clause in which makes it 
unconstitutional, if I may mention that document here. With 
your permission, however, I would like to mention that instru- 
ment, which used to be a sacred one. 

Now, among the powers granted to Congress is the power to 
raise and support armies, but it is provided in the Constitution 
that “no appropriation of money for that use shall be for a 
longer term than two years.” This bill, of course, is for the 
purpose of supporting the Army. It is an indefinite period 
that is described here, “ during the time this act is in effect.” 
Turning back to this other section of the bill, which makes it in 
effect for five years, or six months after the war is over, that 
might cause your whole bill to fall within the condemnation 
of that section of the Constitution. 

Mr. SIMS. This amendment, like several others, was put in 
against my judgment. 

Mr. SISSON. I will say to the gentleman that he would 
have easier sailing for his bill if he would merely make au- 
thorization of these amounts and then permit the Committee 
on Appropriations to go carefully into this organization and 
supply the appropriation. Here is what you are going to do: 
You are going to fix the status of salaries under this organiza- 
tion, and that status will be fixed and unchangeable, because 
the gentleman knows the impossibility of cutting down exces- 





There are seven minutes remaining. 
I do not 
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sive salaries when they are once fixed. I feel that it ought to 
be done in the proper way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I believe we have a right to use 
the language in the proposed amendment, beginning with sec- 
tion 2, and that we have the right to make an appropriation, 
not merely to make an authorization. The powers of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce on such matters are as follows: 
In matters of appropriations for the Life Saving Service and 
the Coast Guard Service we can only authorize, but in certain 
other respects we can appropriate, and we have exercised that 
power in several bills heretofore passed. I need only call 
nttention to the fact that in the trading-with-the-enemy act we 
provide in section 15— 

That the sum of $450,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to be 
used in the diseretion of the President for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this act during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918— 

And so forth. Nobody questioned the right of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce when we asked the in- 
dorsement of that section at the time the bill was pending 
before the House. Again, in the bill for the control of railroads, 
in section 6, we provide: 

That the sum of $500,000,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, which, together 
with any funds available from any operating income of said carriers, 
may be used by the President as a revolving fund for the purpose of 
paying the expenses of the Federal control, and, so far as necessary, 
the amount of just compensation, and to provide terminals, motive 
power, cars, and other ‘necessary equipment, such terminals, motive 
power, cars, and equipment to be used and accounted for as the Presi- 
dent may direct and to be disposed of as Congress may hereatter by law 
provide. 

So that in that respect the authority and power of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to make appropria- 
tions was not questioned. In this instance we asked for an 
bill. 

Now, with reference to the question brought up by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] as to the inadequacy of 
detailed information to justify us in making this appropriation 
of $175,000,000, I wish to say that the testimony taken before 
our committee discloses the fact that the engineers of the War 
Industries Board and the expert engineer of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration and others made an intensive survey of the entire power 
field of the United States. They made it by sending men to 
these fields, taking the amount of power that the companies said 
they could produce and checking that up by going to the con- 
sumers of these power plasts and finding out whether their 
figures were justified or not. They went further than that, and 
even went to the individual consumers, in order to test the ac- 


| but absolutely nothing was accomplished. 


curacy of their judgment as to the amount of power developed, | soul, that a great waste of publie money has resulted because of 


and they gave us information as to power plants within all the | 


regions referred to. 
were reduced to dollars and horsepower, so that we have these 
figures: They find that the power deficiency amounted to 
1,233,000 horsepower. There was no guess about that. That was 
based upon absolute figures and not mere estimates. They found 
that the cost of developing 1,233,000 horsepower was $138,- 

27,000. That, too, is not a mere estimate, but was based upon 
actual figures gathered upon data made in the field; so that the 
committee was justified in making this estimate of $175,000,000 
for increase of power development, allowing a certain margin of 
safety. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. All time has expired. 
to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr, Chairman, I ask for a division. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, there was some confusion. 
was the question pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question was on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. CANNON, 


The question is on agreeing 


Yeu strike out line 4 and part of line 5 and 


insert. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, line 4, strike out the words “ the 
amounts herein vuthorized, or that may hereafter be authorized,” and 
insert in lieu thereof * appropriations herein or hereafter made.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendment 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 


The question is on agreeing to the com 


We had their estimates, and these estimates | 


The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin | 


Mr. SIMS. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is called for. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 14, noes 16. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SIMS. I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee demands 
tellers. Those in favor of taking this vote by tellers will rise 
and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] Thirteen 
gentlemen have risen, not a sufficient number. The Clerk will 





read. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama has an 


amendment pending, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Huppreston: Page 4, line 6, after the 
word “made,” insert “Provided, That no part of said appropriation 
shall be expended under the cost-plus system.” 

Mr. SISSON. I make the point of order that the word “ may ” 
is not there; that it has been stricken out. I have no objection 
to the amendment being offered. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will ask the Clerk to insert it after 
the word “ authorized.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 5, after the word “ authorized,” where it occurs the 
second time in the line, insert the following: Provided, That no part 
of said appropriation shall be expended under the cost-pius system.” 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the cost- 
plus system, as recently used, has been a success. I believe the 
result of that system has been gross waste and extravagance, if 
not something actually worse. The cost-plus system consists in 
expending the vast war appropriations that are being made by 
selecting a contractor to do the work authorized and paying him 
a fee on a sliding scale’ for the amount that the work may cost. 


re Sa eae - 4: | Our cantonments have been bui { ‘ { pre has 
appropriation of $175,000,000 to carry out the purposes of this | ts have been built on that plan, and there hus 


been great complaint and criticism over the whole country as 
to the lack of success in that work and the great waste that has 
resulted. The Hog Island scandal is a national scandal resulting 
from that system. It was imperatively demanded’ by the coun- 
try that the system should be abandoned at Hog Island, and it 
was abandoned accordingly, but a great waste of money had al- 
ready resulted. 

Other Government works over the country are yet being con- 
structed under the cost-plus system. I have received numerous 
complaints and criticism of waste and graft of one kind and an- 
other regarding some of them. I have referred these matters to 
the proper authorities, but have been met by the answer that 
they are within the province of the contractor on the work and 
would be referred to him. Of course, the answers were polite, 
I believe, with all my 


the fact that this work has not been done by the Government di- 
rectly, upon its own responsibility, by its own agents, or under 
contract, as was the previous practice. 

We are not getting results under the cost-plus system. 
sults in excessive waste, loss of time, and we are not 
what we pay for, what the people expect, and what they are de- 
manding. We have spent a great part of the huge sum appro- 
priated for aircraft production under the cost-plus system, and 
the results have been wholly inadequate and unsatisfactory to 
the country. The system has not promoted the carrying on of 
the war, but instead has tended to lull the people into security 
and delay success in what otherwise might haye been accom- 
plished. 

It seems to me that the time has come when we should take 
some steps on the subject. The time has come when we should 
say that contracts shall be let where they can be let and when 


It re- 


getting 


| they can not be let that some responsible officer of the Govern- 
| ment shall be charged with the expenditure of the money so that 


What | 
| the expenditure, that the people may get 


proper accounting may be had and safeguards be thrown around 
value received for 
There are so many instances of waste and ex- 
Graft- 


their money. 
travagance that I would not have time to recount them, 
ing is. not only possible but has actually occurred. 
Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 


Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Under the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman that the Government do the work cirectly, has the gen- 


that the Government 
or the erganization to 


tleman taken into consideration the faci 
has not the men that would be necessary 
do the work? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I have considero. that 
matter, and I want to say to the gent that 
organizations and the benefits from ¢! » contractors 
are supposed to have is largely mythrica i! ystenm 


of the 


. ' 
so-called 


aspect 


he 
thie 


* Yyit 
hits put 
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it within the power of the subordinate agents of the bureaus and 
of the departments to arbitrarily select this contractor or that 
one, as a matter of personal favoritism, or as a boon to a 
friend, or possibly to participate in the profits. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. As I was saying, we have had a system 
in vogue whereby comparatively subordinate agents of bureaus 
and other officials of perhaps doubtful capacity have had the arbi- 
trary power to select contractors and expend millions of the 
public funds. It is charged all over the country that some of 
them have favored their friends, not the contractor who had 
the organization, as the gentleman from Texas would suggest, 
but men who have had no special facilities for doing the work, 
men who were preferred as a matter of favoritism, in order 
to give them an opportunity to make some money. I and other 
Members of Congress have had contractors from our districts 
come to us and say, “ How can I get in touch with the war 
construction work? I have got the outfit, I have the means of 
performing my contracts, = have had the experience,” and what 
nunswer can a Member of Congress make? We are bound to 
reply, “I do not know how you can get in touch with the work ; 
I do not know how you will be able to convince the officer or 
agent that you can do the work. They give the contract to who- 
ever they want to have it, and there is no appeal from the 
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dc*ision.” Necessarily the results are unsatisfactory, as I 
stated, 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. TI am-quite interested in what the gentleman 


said and agree with him, but can the gentleman give the House 
and the country some estimate as to how many millions or bil- 
lions have been lost in the cost-plus system contracts? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Since there is no adequate system of 
accounting, sjnce no examination of accounts is made public, 
since it is not possible to more than guess or speculate on what 
the losses may be, I am exceedingly loath to answer the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And since lump-sum appropria- 
tions are made out of which the expencitures are made? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Lump-sum appropriations without 
proper estimates, without accurate figures, as criticized by the 
gentleman from Mississippi, and well criticized, so it is im- 
possible to estimate what the losses are and what the waste has 
been and what it must be in the future. 

Mr. SNELL. I entirely agree with what the gentleman has 
said, but I understood we had abolished the cost-plus system 
of letting contracts some little time ago. Are we still following 
it up? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. We are still following it in some cases 
within my own knowledge. I happen to know that in my own 
section of the country we have a great work being constructed 
at Muscle Shoals. Many millions, I do not how much, has been 
expended and I do not know how much more will be expended 
and I do not think anyone connected with the Government has 
any idea how much is going to be expended there. In that 
instance the work is let to contractors. One of the contractors 
is the J. G. White Engineering Co., and just the other day I 
received from one of my constituents a detailed complaint as to 
a certain considerable waste that was going on there. He had 
worked there and he was shocked at the waste going on and he 
made this complaint to me and I forwarded it to the proper 
official and was notified, most courteously I must say, that the 
matter had been referred to the contractor and no doubt he 
would be pleased to give it very careful consideration. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will permit, I was 
only going to suggest that $45,000,000 was the amount intended 
to be spent and probably the amount will be much more than 
that? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Maybe the amount will be much 
grenter, We have no fair idea and nobody can tell what will 
happen if this system continues to be followed. 


Mr. LONGWORTH, 1 think the gentleman {s correct. 
Mr. REED. Do I understand that we still make contracts 


by which the contractors are paid on a percentage basis now? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Yes. 

Mr. REED. What percentage does that run? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, It is on a sliding scale, dependent upon 
the cost of the work, the larger the expenditure the smaller 
the percentage. 

Mr. REED. And it is to the advantage of the contravtor to 
‘have as large an expenditure as possible? 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. It is always to his advantage to have 
the largest expenditure possible. 

Mr. BLACK, Will the gentleman permit this question? I 
think there is a great deal to be complained of in reference 
to the cost-plus system, but on account of the changes of wages 
that are occurring all over the country constantly and the ad- 
vance of other material, would it not be very difficult for the 
contractor to bid within a comparatively reasonable amount on 
one of these large contracts? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Why, it would be hard to do if he 
made a bid as it was according to the previous system, but to 
do the work directly under the supervision of the Government 
would not be difficult. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, the very reason the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] gives is the reason why 
this work ought to be done under the direct supervision of the 
Government itself. There are rapid fluctuations in the prices 
of material and changes in the cost of labor all over the coun- 
try, and we find the extraordinary and amazing spectacle of the 
Government, through its separate agencies and contractors, 
bidding on material, carrying it higher and higher, because 
these agencies of the Government are not coordinated. We find 
the Government taking labor and material by higher bidding 
to one plant over from another plant that needs it just as badly, 
and prices go on, on up like a spiral. There can be no end to 
this foolish self-competition unless there is coordination under 
proper governmental direction, 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will: 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Was the contractor to whom 
your communication was referred the contractor whom your 
correspondent claims was guilty of waste? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. . The waste was going on as a result 
of the system. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
munication was referred to 
guilty. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
had gone on. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
of the waste? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I took down the name of a man—I do not 
care to mention just who it was—who told me the other duy, 
who has a big contract with the Government, that he was com- 
pelled by the overseers of the work to spend a large amount of 
money that he wanted to save and could have saved on that 
work, but they did not permit him to do so. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will say to the gentleman I have 
known men to quit work, some of my own constituents, to quit 
the service of these contractors because they were not going 
to stay where waste or “stealing,” as they expressed it, from 
their Government was going on. They refused to be a party 
to it. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment and any amendment thereto to the 
first paragraph of section 2 close in five minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Then I will ask that debate on this amendment 
and all other amendments to it close in 10 minutes, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I hope the gentleman from 
Tennessee will not prefer that request just now. This is a very 
important matter. If we can spend 10 or 20 minutes here in 
discussing the matter that will save millions of money, I think 
we ought to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
gentleman? 

Mr. CANNON. What is the request of the gentleman? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I hope he will not prefer the 
request at this time. 

Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman want to occupy five minutes? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think I will. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


The gentleman stated his com- 
this very contractor who was 


Under whose supervision this waste 


And who himself was guilty 


Is there objection to the request of the 


Mr. SIMS. Then I will ask to close debate in 15 minutes, 
Mr. CANNON. What is the gentleman’s request? 
Mr. SIMS. My request is that all debate on the first para- 


graph of section 2—that is, on the committee amendment—close 

in 15 minutes. We have already had 12 minutes’ debate on it. 
Mr. CANNON. That leaves paragraph 1, that has not becn 

read yet. 
Mr. SIMS. 


That is correct. I ask that further debate on 


this portion of the first paragraph of section 2 close in 15 
minutes, 
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Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, pending the statement of that 
request, I should like to ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Huppteston] be re- 
ported again. I understand that it is an important amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. Of course that will be done. 

Mr. SLOAN. Have it done now. 

Mr. FOSTER. Let us have it voted out or voted in 
discuss it? 

Mr. SIMS. If the gentlemen are in favor of the amendment, 
why not vote on it? 

Mr. SLOAN. Let it be voted on. 

Mr. SISSON. I demand the regular order, Mr. Chairman. 
For the present I have the floor. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman does not object to voting on the 
amendment reported if it does not come out of his time? 

Mr. SISSON. I can state what is in the amendment. The 
amendment is that no money under this bill shall be expended 
under the cost-plus contract system. Now, what I want to say 
in defense of the administration is that at the beginning of 
nll the contracts time was absolutely essential and necessary, 
and it was vital. Now, I raised the first objection in this House 
to the 10 per cent-plus contract system on the rifle contracts. 
I never believed that the 10 per cent-plus contract would result 
in anything except that which has followed—an enormous in- 
crease in the price of labor, an enormous increase in the price 
of material, and the only way to be sure to make a great deal 
of money is for the contractor to make his expenses just as 
heavy as possible. I objected to it, and, if you recall, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] and I had quite a little col- 
loguy on the floor. I brought that question to the attention of 
the House, and the House, notwithstanding their knowledge 
of the 10 per cent plus in reference to rifle contracts and can- 
tonment contracts, voted the money, without in any way inter- 
fering with the 10 per cent plus. And this has to be said in 
reference to the cantonments, that the contract was made with 
the Secretary of War, and if you will look at the amount of 
money made by the contractors you will find that no contractor 
inade over $250,000 on any one cantonment. 

Mr. REED, Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Is not that enough? 

Mr. SISSON. I understand that under the provision with- 
out change by the Secretary of War,'in some instances it would 
have been more than $1,000,000, 

Mr. REED. 
the cost-plus system? 

Mr. SISSON. Absolutely not; but Congress had the oppor- 
tunity to say that none of the money should be expended under 
the cost-plus system. 

Mr. FOCHT. Who was the patentee of this proposition? 

Mr. SISSON. ‘The fact is that it originated with the officers 
of the War Department and with the Chief of the General 


Why 
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Mr. SISSON. I did not justify it. I did not agree with the 
System at the beginning, but I said that was the justification. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I understood the gentleman to 
justify it because of the necessity for hurrying the work. 

Mr. SISSON, That was the justification made by the War 
Department. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For a brief question. 

Mr. MOON. It has been stated by several gentlemen and re- 
peated by the gentleman from Kansas a moment ago that hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars had been wasted under this system. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Or worse than wasted. 

Mr. MOON. Do you not think it would be proper, if you in- 
tend to justify that statement, that you give the names of the 
gentlemen who have wasted that money on these contracts? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I refer the gentleman to every 
contract that has been carried out on the cost-plus basis. I 
want to illustrate. 

Mr. MOON. What the gentleman says is not definite. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Stsson] said it was necessary to hurry up. As a matter of 
fact, under this system public works have been delayed—pur- 
posely delayed—in order to add to the cost of constructing the 
cantonments or whatever work ite was that was under way, in 
order to increase the cost. 

Now, if I can have the attention of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Moon], let me say that I know of this incident that 
can be multiplied in every place where work has been done on 
the cost-plus basis. In room 33 of a street, the name of which 
I have forgotten, in Camp Funston, a captain’s roorn was already 
plumbed for the steam radiator to be set. It way a work that 
would take a plumber’s helper or a couple of boys «bout 15 min- 
utes. The captain said he walked up and down in front of that 
room for three days, with two plumbers employed at $16 a day 
each, and three helpers, while they were setting a radiator of 
four stands. 

Mr. MOON. 
for a moment? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That he became impatient about 
it and urged them to hurry up. They would set it up and then 
take it down, and set it up and take it down again, and would 
send out for another wrench or something, and then come baci: 
and do something else; and finally the captain went 
colonel and said he protested as an American citizen, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 


to his 
aun 


not as 


| officer, against the waste of time and money that was going on 


| there by these plumbers—that had been going on at that cu 
| tonment with the direct knowledge of the contractor 


und with 


| his evident assent. 


Mr. MOON. Of course, the gentleman heard that. He knows 


| nothing about it personally. 


Staff, who was most anxious to get ready as quickly as possible: | 


and I want to say that no man ean hold, although it has been 
n most expensive project, an expensive experiment, that the 
War Department has not made good, so far as the preparations 
are concerned, under this 10 per cent plus. No man can say 
that it has not been efficient in so far as results are concerned. 
I do not defend the amount of money that has been expended 
in many instances; 


2 . | more than two hours a day while they were being paid 
but in view of the fact that a few days, a | 


few weeks, a month or two, means much to this country, it is | 


justified, and I think the results of Gen. Pershing and what 
he has accomplished within a little over a yea 
fields of France, on the far-flung battle line there, will justify 
the results of these gentlemen. And no man on the other side 
is able to criticize in the name of that flag and in the name of 
liberty. I do not justify all the expenditures, and I do not 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I know the captain who gave 
me that information, and I know he would not misrepresent 
the facts. 

Mr. MOON, 
yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I know that right here, within 
the shadow of this Capitol, laborers were not permitted to work 


Sut that is only hearsay. Will the gentleman 


for 
eight hours a day. 
Mr. MOON. I want to ask the gentleman this, if the gentle- 


| man will permit me a moment—— 


* on the battle | 


believe the criticisms are always just concerning this system, | 


but I myself opposed it at the very beginning, in the subcom- 
mittee, and in the full committee, and on the floor of this House. 
I did not think the system was a wise one; but at the same 
time Congress voted it. I believe the thing to do now at the 
very outset of this bill is to put the gentleman’s amendment 
on before they shall have entered into any contracts of any 
kind or character. I am just now where I was at the outset, 
and I believe the amendment is a good one and ought to have 
been put on earlier 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hvppieston]. The fact can not be disputed that millions upon 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I had that information 
the laborers themselves, and they quit because they did 
want to see the Government’s money wasted in that way. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will yield to the gentleman 
for a question. 

Mr. MOON. 


fron? 


hot 


The gentleman may be correct about both of 


| those instances, and if he is, it is a bad state of facts, but in a 


small way. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
of dollars. 

Mr. MOON. 
dollars. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman must take time 
in his own right. He can not take up my time to make a stump 
speech. 

Mr. 


Oh, it multiplies into millions 


It may not amount to more than a few hundred 


MOON. We do not call that a stump speech down my 


| way. 


millions of dollars have been wasted under the system under | 


which the Government has proceeded. The gentleman from 
Mississippi said it was necessary to inaugurate this system—— 
Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman from Kansas yield? 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas (continuing). Because 
necessary to hurry up the work. 


it was 





Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The fact is that the premises 
laid down by the gentleman are absolutely true. There 
been waste. Millions have been wasted, and millions more will 
be wasted if this is not stopped. The country was given to un- 
derstand six weeks ago that contracts under the cost-plus sys- 
teny were to be stopped, when the wastage or worse than waste 
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that was going on at Hog Island was called to the attention of 
the country. Then the tension of the country was eased up by 
the statement from the War Department that there would be 
no more contracts on the cost-plus basis. But it was stated 
here this afternoon that contracts were still being made on that 
basis, and that work is still going on on the cost-plus basis. 

That may account for what a Senator stated recently. He 
said he saw from a window of his office, within 50 feet of him, 
a carpenter carrying a plank forward and backward for two 
hours without doing anything. He watched that carpenter and 
saw that for hours and hours he did absolutely nothing except 
move lumber around from one place te another, getting no re- 
sults. These things have been going on under the direct orders 
of the superintendent and the boss. Why? In order to increase 
the cost, so that the percentage of profit would be higher to the 
contractor. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for one question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Would the gentleman mind giving 
the name of the Senator who saw that carpenter carrying a plank 
backward and forward for two hours? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is in the CoNnGrEsstonAL 
Recorp. If the gentleman will read the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
he will find it. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, some question was 
raised by the gentleman from Texas |Mr, Garrett] as to 
whether it was possible at the time when the war broke out to 
let these contracts under any other system than that which is 
commonly known as the cost-plus system, and objection is some- 
times made even at this time to a discontinuance of the cost- 
plus system on the ground that in cases where haste is needed, 
in cases of great emergency, it is necessary. As a matter of 
fact, the English have found—and I think some of our own de- 
partments have found—that it is not necessary to use this sys- 
tem at any time or under any circumstances. The profit system 
that ought to have been used from the start was one that fixed 
the profit of the contractor, with the provision that if the cost 
exceeded the reasonable amount fixed, his profit could be cut 
down accordingly, but if, on the contrary, the cost was less 
than the reasonable amount provided for, the profit should in- 
crease. Now, this system is had generally in England under 
cases where the contractor does not want to assume entire re- 
sponsibility for the cost, and therefore makes an ordinary con- 
trict to do the work for a certain amount. And under this 
system he has every incentive to make the work cost as little 
as possible, his desire all the time being that a reasonable cost 
should not be increased, whereas under the cost-plus system 
the inducement is just the opposite. 

Mr. SISSON. I wil) state that the system in England is the 
system in effect now in the Navy in reference to most of the 
ship construction. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think the gentleman is correct in 
reference to the situation under the Navy contracts, but we still 
have the cost-plus system being used in the Army to a certain 
extent. I want to say, however, that certain branches of the 
Army have abolished it and use the system somewhat as I have 
described, Under this system it is impossible that graft and 
waste should go on as in the cost-plus system, where the induce- 
ments are so strong that they can not be avoided. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] has said he would 
like to have the gentleman from Kansas tell the names of the 
parties who are indulging in graft through the cost-plus system, 
and he wants to know the amount which the Government has 
lost by such contracts. I say that it does not very well become 
gentlemen on the other side to propound that question when 
they have all the time been against any proposition which 
would permit Congress to find out how much has been lost or 
how much the Government has been defrauded. I have been 
proposing from the start, from the very opening of the war, 
the time the first bond bill was presented to this House, to have 
such accounting. I offered an amendment providing for a gen- 
eral congressional committee to audit these expenses, a joint 
committee of the House and Senate, to find out where the money 
Was spent and how it was spent. My recollection is at that time 
practically every gentleman on that side of the House voted 
against it. I think some have changed their opinion since. 
The same proposition has been brought forward in many forms 
by Republican Members, but always rejected. On the motion 
of a Republican Senator, it was put on a bill that came from 
that body, but was rejected in conference. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] renewed it the other day when we 
brought in the new revenue bill, and his amendment was met 
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by a point of order and ruled out. Whenever we have tried to 
bring it out we have been met with a determined opposition. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Is there no means whereby 
the legislative branch of the Government can know what has 
been done with the money which has been appropriated for the 
use of the Government; is not there any way we can have a bill 
of particulars? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Apparently not; as things stand, there 
is no way. We have been trying for a long time. 

Mr. SLOAN. There is a method—get a majority on this side. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman from Nebraska is cor- 
rect. That would bring it. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Under existing conditions are 
not the departments under obligation to make a report of any 
kind, so that the people can know what has been done with 
their money? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will say that in a large number of 
eases the department has refused to give out the terms of the 
contract and the prices. At one time early in the war I went 
to a department and sought to inquire about the prices charged 
on contracts that were let, and they responded that they were 
not giving out that information. Of course, Congress or this 
House or a committee could request information of that kind 
and would probably get it. But as the political situation stands 
now, could the gentleman expect any such action as that to get 
through? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Another question: Are not 
the departments required to keep records of these transac- 
tions—the details of them? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired; all time has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, when was the 
time closed? 

Mr. SIMS. At the end of 15 minutes, 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I asked for the regular order 
and then proceeded with my remarks. I spoke for five minutes, 
and there has nothing occurred as to closing debate since. 

Mr. SIMS. I asked unanimous consent to close debate in 15 
minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I make the point of order that 
all debate has been closed under the rule. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I move to strike out the last four words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that is not in order. 
The time was limited and all time has expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I ask that the Reporter’s notes be re- 
ferred to; I have no recollection of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The present occupant of the chair was 
not in the chair, but he is informed by the Clerk that the re- 
quest was made and agreed to without objection. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. My recollection is as stated by 
the gentleman from Mississippi, that the request that debate 
close in 15 minutes was made, but the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi proceeded with his statement, and there was no agreement. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, I was in the chair, and the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Stus] asked unanimous consent 
that debate on the paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in 10 minutes. At the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. GREEN], who wanted 5 minutes, it was made 15 minutes, 
I put the question if there was objection, and I am not re- 
sponsible if Members did not hear it; they were probably making 
so much noise that they did not, but there was no objection, and 
the Chairman so announced. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I accept the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to modify my amendment by substituting the word 
“amount” for “ appropriation.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the modification will 
be agreed to, and the Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 5, after the word “ authorized,’ where it appears the 
second time in the line, insert “ Provided, That no part of said amount 
shall be expended under the cost-plus system.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


(1) To construct at any place or places within the boundaries of tlic 
United States such power plant or power plants as he may deem neces- 
sary, and in connection therewith to construct within such boundaries 
plants for the production of gas, coke, toluol, benzol, coal-tar products, 
and any other useful products that may be produced through or in con- 
nection with the coking of coal or lignite, or through or in connection 
with the combustion of any fuel. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to imsert after 
the word “construct,” in line 7, the words “during the war 
period.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 7, after the word “ 
the war period,” 

Mr. SIMS. 
“ during the period of the war”? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. “ During the period of the war,” I think, is used 
in several place It amounts to the same thing. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman look at 
lines 19, 20, and 21, page 13, where it says: 





will report the amendment. 


construct insert the words “ during 
Mr. Chairman, would it not be better to say 
That is the language used. 

No; I think “* war period” is defined in 


Iixcept as is herein otherwise provided all other authority granted to 
the President by the provisions of this act shall cease at the termina- 
tion of the war period, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am familiar with that provision, and 
yet, it seems to me, I am not sure that it would distinctly carry 
this particular item, but if it does not, there is no harm in 
having it in. I want it specifically stated in reference to this 
authority. 

Mr. SIMS. I am perfectly willing to accept the amendment. 
Tt conforms to the whole purpose of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 9, after the word “ necessary,’ insert “for the purpose 
of increasing production of war material or meeting emergencies arising 
from war conditions.” 

Mr. SNELL. This amendment is simply in harmony and 
along the line of the same amendment we have adopted on top 
of page 3, and as far as I know I do not believe there is any 

pecial objection to it on the part of the members of the com- 
mittee, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I think this paragraph ought 
to be amended in another particular. Just before the word 

lignite "—I have not a copy of the bill in my hand—the word 
* carbonizing,” I think should be inserted 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 13, after the word “or” and 
insert the word “ carbonizing.” 

Mr. CANNON. Where is lignite produced? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Principally in North Dakota. 
there is a trillion tons of lignite in the country. The main body 
is in North Dakota, some in Arkansas, some little in western 
Minnesota, and some in Colorado. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, my objection to this amend- 
ment is that there is much of the bituminous coal that is not 
available for coking. I have known many experiments to be 
tried. I think in the neighborhood of my colleague's district, 
Doc. Foster’s district, or southern Illinois, in central Hlinois, 
the suecessfvl coking of coal does not very far reach west, I 
believe, of Ohio. 

Mr. FOSTER. 
section. 

Mr. CANNON. 

Mr, FOSTER. 

Mr. CANNON. ‘There is some of it that is a high order of 
bituminous coal. Now, here is a proposition to start off with 
5175,000,000, first with authority to the President to requisition 
or commandeer any or all private plants or power anywhere in 
ihe United States, to build plants anywhere. Now, what is the 
use when there is much bituminous coal that is not available 
Yor coke to go and spend money on lignite coal away out half 
Way across the coutinent? 

If we are to use coking coal for these various by-products 
it ought to be nearer to transportation where It would have to 
be used first, and, second, I doubt if lignite can be successfully 
used for by-products. We are spending enough money, God 
knows, and I am willing to spend all that is necessary. If 
this war lasts a year beyond the close of this fiscal year, with 
our great taxation, the debt of the United States will mount 
up until the cost has been from $120,000,0060,000 up. Now, that 
is my objection to the lignite proposition. I would like to 
strike out the word “ lignite.” 


” 


before the word “ lignite, 


Tt is estimated 


They do in Harrisburg and throughout that 


Harrisburg, where? 
Thlinois. 


ere a 


Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I was just going to suggest 
the gentleman’s objection is not to the amendment I have 
offered, but to lignite. My amendment deals with the treatment 
you have to give lignite. You can not coke it; it would have 
to be carbonized if you treat lignite at all. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not know how it carbonizes: I do not 
know that it can be done commercially or not, but this is war; 
we have got to support these in the Army, and we have got to 
support the Navy, and we have got to pay all the expenses, 
and in God’s name let us not try useless experiments. We have 
enough to carry as it is in the shape of taxation and incurring 
the great indebtedness, and we will carry it to the end until 
success crowns the efforts of our people cooperating with our 
allies; but let us not do unnecessary things that may amount 
to large sums and are not war measures, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say just a word in 
reply. I think the gentleman from Illinois is not, as he said 
awhile ago, very well posted upon the situation, so far as lignites 
go. I do not possess a great deal of information, but I have had 
occasion to investigate this matter in the committee of which I 
am amember. One of the prime necessities in the prosecution 
of this war is coal, as we all realize. It is very fresh and pain- 
ful in the memory of the men of this House that a number of our 
ships were tied up at the wharves for the lack of coal within the 
last 12 menths. 

They could not convey troops or the necessaries for them over- 
seas. They could not get the railroad cars to transport the coal. 
All of those things are liable to confront us again at any time. 
Now, there are in North Dakota large fields, almost inexhausti- 
ble we are told, of lignite, that is not, in its raw state, of very 
great commercial value. It must be treated. It must be carbon- 
ized and briquetted. In the process of briquetting that lignite 
you carbonize it, and get, in the form of briquets, a quality of 
fuel almost equal to anthracite coal in heating units, and in that 
treatment you get a lot of by-products, such as tar, oils, and gas. 

Mr. HAMILTON o?7 Michigan. Will the gentleman state what 
the process of carbonizing is? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I could in a general way, but it would take 
some considerable time. The Bureau of Mines has experimented, 
and they: have a process of heating it in ovens and extracting 
from the raw lignite these by-products, and that leaves the pure 
carbon. And they have a process to tie together, with some tying 
material in the way of straw or tar, the carbon, and then mold 
it into briquets, and ship it all over the country. 

Now, then, they have even gone so far as to experiment, and 
know, so they say, that they can give it this treatment and put 
it on the cars at $4.50 a ton, with a heating capacity about equal 
to anthracite coal. But at the same time that whole 
has now got to have coal shipped to it at an average of 
miles, which requires a large number of cars. Fr 
point alone it is worth everything, it seems to me, 
ernment, in these times when we need coal and the 
available this lignite. 

But I do not understand that to be the purpose of this bill. 

fut where the Government is building power piants, or if there 
is 1 power plant there now and the Government extends r 
takes it over, if they should have lignite there and should use 
lignite, let them carbonize it and use the by-products and the 
earbon for fuel. You can not coke it; and that is the only rea- 
son I wanted to put in the word “ carbonize ’"—to carbonize the 
lignite and use the carbon for fuel. It does not i: 
the coking of the coal in the gentleman’s State. It may avoid 
the necessity of shipping a lot of Tlinois coal out to North 
Dakota. It may do that. But if it does, 
and the gentleman will have plenty of m: 
it will relieve these cars and give those p 
right at home. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. There is no lignite in the 
vicinity of any of these power plants, is there? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do not know where the power plants are 
to be located. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAMLIN. These lignite deposits are principally in 
North Dakota, western Minnesota, and perhaps some in Mon- 
tana, and down in Texas and Arkansas, and there may be some 
power plants near a deposit of lignite in some of these sections, 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MADDEN. If all this can be done successfully, as the 
gentleman has so eloquently described, why has not somebody 
with private capital developed the industry? 
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Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

‘Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Have not we had for several 
vears coal-tar products out of which we might have competed 
with Germany if we had had the formule, and has not Ger- 
many had the advantage of us in that particular? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; and we have developed several along 
that line; but it is too technical a proposition for a nontechnical 
man like myself to go inte. It is somewhat clear to me, but I 
could not express myself, because I can net call to mind the 
technical terms. I have mastered enough by my study, al- 

hough a nonexpert, to satisfy’ me when I had read the opin- 
jons, dissertations, and arguments of the expert chemists. 

Mr. EAGLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. EAGLE. Is it not true that the lignite formation in 
Germany, on account of the age in which it was laid down, and 
similar deposits of lignite in Texas and the small deposits in 
North Dakota, on aceount of the difference in the age at which 
they were deposited, that a chemical process perfected by a Ger- 
pian scientist for the extract of by-preducts would not at all be 
n suecessful formula for Texas, or one for Texas would not be 
successful in North Dakota? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. The lignite is a formation between peat 
oud eoal. The formula which proved successful in carboniza- 
tion in Germany may not be suited to our lignite, on account of 
certain elements in it, and their process can not be used on 
ours. There have been conducted laboratory experiments on a 
small seale, and very small experiments in North Dakota, a 
private experiment, by a gentleman by the name of Babcock. 
If gentlemen would read the literature that I have of these ex- 
periments they would become enthusiastic over the commercial 
possibilities from the standpoint of building up the economic 
strength of the United States. 

[In Texas alone it would utilize the power that will save over 
the present power $15,000,000 a year. From each ton of lignite 
you get 10,000 cubie feet of gas, 15 pounds sulphate of ammonia, 
and oils of different kind. From these you get asperin, picric 
acid, alizarin, a necessary dye acid; also aniline dye and car- 
bolineum and other products we now have to import. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman let me suggest that the 
gas they will get out of this process of carbonizing lignite will 
furnish all the power wanted. 

Mr. WINGO. 
poses, 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
rather near the surface? 

Mr. WINGO. As a rule it does, 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to oppose this amend- 
ment. Mr. Chairman, originally the coking of coal in this 
country was done by what is known as the beehive open ovens, 
ind the largest part of it is still done in that way. That is, 
the coal was put in ovens; the smoke, gas, and carbon and heat 
in that proeess are blown out into the open air. Recentiy—and 
I live in the coke region—they have abandoned entirely the 
beehive-oven process of coking coal. They now coke all coal 
under modern conditions in what are known asclosed ovens or 
by-product ovens, either the Otto Huffman oven or the Koppers 
process, in which all the smoke, heat, gas, and carbon, and all 
the by-products are caught and saved; and from these are 
extracted tar, toluol, and by-produets, and all of the funda- 
mental basie colors from which the dyes are extracted and 
manufactured. Now, I see no reason why we should put in 
this bill a provision for experimenting in peat or in lignite, 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Yes; and there will be gas for household pur- 


Ordinarily does not lignite lie 


which is an imperfect form of coal, coal that was not geo- | 


logically completed in the process of nature in the making by 
heat, which was not healed in with the earth and compressed 
and subjected to great heat, converting it into coal, because 
our anthracite coal is merely coal made under great heat and 
great pressure. Our bituminous and semibituminous coal is 
coal not perfected by great pressure and heat. We have in this 
country an abundant supply of coal from which we can extract 
by our modern coke ovens these dyes and by-products used in 
making explosives and all the basic material for making dyes 
we need, and we do not want to embark the United States Gov- 
ernment into spending this war money that we are collecting 
trom the people to carry on this war in experimenting in making 
dyes and extracting by-products from lignite or peat. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I entirely agree with the gentleman, 
and propose to move later to strike out all this. I understood 
from the gentleman that a good deal of the eoke is still being 
extracted. under the old oven process, and that if they were re- 
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modeled we could produce more in this country than we could 
possibly use. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. Just this year, in the month of April, 
the United States Steel Corporation put in operation near the 
city of McKeesport, on the Monongahela River, where there is 
cheap water transportation, in the midst of the great, rich 
bituminous coal fields of western Pennsylvania, a plant consist- 
ing of a thousand of these by-product ovens, every one of which 
would have been constructed before except for the great cost of 
the construction. They cost from twenty to thirty thousand 
dollars each, whereas the beehive oven costs less than one 
thousand. There is also at Glassport, on the Monongahela 
River, a coke plant owned by another corporation, from which 
they are extracting these by products, and they have estab- 
lished at Donora, 8 miles up the Monongahela River, a plant for 
manufacturing high explosive materials, and have created 
within the year a large amount of high explosive material for 
the United States Government which is being used now in the 
manufacture of high explosives for this war. 

Now, we have demonstrated a success, a success that could 
only be carried on by the investment of capital of a great com- 
pany like the United States Steel Co. It is a very great suc- 
cess, and I was up there two weeks ago to-morrow, and I went 
through that plant for the purpose of learning something about 
it, and I was told by those in connection with it—because it is 
a highly technical process—that they were now making sufli- 
cient of these materials to supply the Government’s need of 
these high explosives, for the present at least. Then why go 
into the process of experimenting with lignites at this time and 
spend the money we are getting by the sale of war stamps and 
Government bonds to carry on this war, by experimenting with 
lignite, when we have these established industries which take 
these by-products out of the rich bituminous coal, from which 
they can extract these in great abundance and at a reasonabie 
eost? 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I do. 

Mr. WINGO. What lighting gas do we get out of this coal? 

Mr. ROBBINS. We do not get gas out of anthracite coal. 

Mr. WINGO. The coal you do coke. 

Mr. ROBBINS. We do not coke anthracite coal; we coke 
bituminous coal. . 

Mr. WINGO. What lighting gas do we get both from an- 
thracite and bituminous coking coal? 

Mr. ROBBINS. You will not get any gas from anthracite 
coal. 

Mr. WINGO. I understood the gentleman had been arguing 
here that you had all the commercial plants that produce the 
by-products—— 

Mr. ROBBINS. 
eoal, 

Mr. WINGO. What particular lighting gas do we get 
coking bituminous coal? 

Mr. ROBBINS. The character of gas that burns right here 
in the city of Washington is manufactured from this coal which 
is shipped here from my native county of Westmoreland in 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WINGO. What oils do you get out of it? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Iam frank to say I am in the same category 
the gentleman was a moment ago, I can not tell—— 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not mean to say you are 


Not from anthracite coal, from bituminous 


from 





The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I will ask for two minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all general debate on 
this amendment close, if the gentleman has finished his re- 
marks, in two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman did not catch my question. 
The gentleman does not pretend to say anywhere in your State 
there is now a commercial plant that carbonizes lignite? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Ne. 

Mr. WINGO. Can the gentleman name one in the United 
States? 

Mr. ROBBINS. 
experimental. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman say that the experiments 
which have been conducted do not demonstrate it is a wise thing 
to undertake to establish a commercial plant? 

Mr. ROBBINS. For carbonizing? 

Mr. WINGO. For the carbonizing of lignite and the utilization 
of its by-products? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I do not know enouch about it to answer that 
question intelligently. I will say this: There is now such an 


{After a pause.}] The 
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abundance of dye materials and other by-products extracted 
from the bituminous coal in western Pennsylvania, in its three 
or four great plants to which I have alluded, that there is no 
necessity of going into the experimentation of trying to extract 
it from lignite at this time. 

Mr. WINGO. How are you going to get these out to the 
Dakotas? 

Mr. ROBBINS. It is not necessary to take it to the Dakotas. 

Mr. WINGO. How are they going to get it out there; they 
lave to get it; they import a lot of things from Canada now—— 

Mr. ROBBINS. The by-products of this plant at Glassport 
were taken in tank cars, one car marked “ acid” and another 
marked “ tar,” another “ oil,” and taken to the factory at Donora 
nnd there converted into various products used by the United 
States Government in the manufacture of high explosives. 

Mr. WINGO. I am speaking of the gas and fuels which are 
needed in the Dakotas and everywhere else. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The gas is piped into the city of McKees- 
port and used under the boilers of these plants, because all 
ihe fuel they use is extracted right out of the coal in the shape 
of gas and piped under the boilers, and the whole process is 
carried on in that way. Everything is saved. 

Mr. WINGO. McKeesport is not in the Northwest or in the 
Southwest. ‘ 

Mr. ROBBINS, It is in a location where the coal is found 
which is used to carry on this enterprise because it is in a coal 
field. 

Mr. WINGO. Would the gentleman object to the develop- 
ment of lignite like your coal has been developed? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I would have no objection. But this is not 
the time to spend the money we collect by war-savings stamps 
for experimenting in the treatment of lignites for by-products. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. If western Pennsylvania had lig- 
nite instead of the coal, would he make the same argument? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I would. It is not an argument born from 
any selfishness of mine because I happen to live in western 
Pennsylvania. I am making this statement to inform the com- 
ruittee at first hand, at least so far as I know, what is the right 
course to pursue in this matter as I see it, and it is not to experi- 
ment now, but to take an accepted fact. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hamttrn]. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I think there may be an omis- 
sion of one word. May we have it read again? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HAMLIN: 
“or,” insert “ carbonizing.” 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I think, on the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, perhaps I ought to modify the 
amendment, making it read “ carbonizing of.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the modified amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the modified amendment, as follows: 


Page 4, line 13, after the word 


Page 4, line 13, after the word “or,” insert the words “ carboniz- 
ing of.” 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 


The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CANNON, Division, Mr, Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 34, noes 9. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. It is subject to amendment yet. 
move to strike out the words “ or lignite,” in line 18. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Cannon]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, CANNON: 
words “or lignite.” 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say only a word. 

I have already said perhaps all that I ought to say about this 
matter. One gentleman who spoke here, and spoke with much 
power, said that he was preparing a report for the Committee 
on Mines and Mining, of which he was a member, to carefully 
guide it in its development—a peace measure and not a war 
measure. There is not any question on earth but what, so far 
as the use of coal is concerned, it and all of its by-products are 
amply provided for. There is no question on earth but that it 
may go beyond the experimental stage in the lignite fields and 
prove a commercial success, but it can not during the pendency 
of this war. 

You are now writing a report for the Committee on Mines 
and Mining to take this up as a peace measure and the committee 


I want to 


Page 4, line 13, strike out the 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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is almost ready to report to the House. Well, when the bill 
comes as 2 peace measure, no doubt the House will consider it, 
and then there will be ample time to give it full consideration. 

The only reason I make this motion to strike out the words 
“or lignite” is that I do not want it in this war bill, with the 
debts we have and the taxation that we have, which will be 
doubled, if the war lasts, and more too, at the end of the coming 
fiscal year—that is, the fiscal year after this. This is a war 
measure, and let us keep it a war measure. 

That is all I want to say. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr, Chairman, I offer’a substitute for 
the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] 
offers a substitute for the amendment of the gentleman from 
TWinois, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Green of Iowa, as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by Mr. CANNON: Page 4, line 9, after the word 
“necessary,” strike out the remainder of the paragraph. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I not only agree with 
what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] has said, but 
I want to go considerably further. There is not, to my mind, 
a shadow of excuse for any of the remainder of this para- 
graph being enacted in this bill. It seems to me, Mr, Chair- 
man, as if there were some persons lying awake nights, with 
wheels running around in their heads, to see how they can 
devise schemes to spend the money of this Government by the 
millions at a time when the country is staggering under tle 
load of an $8,000,000,000 tax bill and when it will be compelled 
to expend $24,000,000,000 to $34,000,000,000 next year—nearer 
$30,000,000,000 than $24,000,000,000, I believe. 

How are you going to get the lignite out of the mines? You 
can not get it out. There are no miners or workmen to spare 
in the regions where it is found. So far as coke is concerned, 
there are coke ovens enough if you could get miners sufficient 
to get the coal out to put in the coke ovens. And, as the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rogpsrns] has already stated, 
there is an abundance of ovens to make all the toluol, the high 
explosives, and the coal tar that you need. And if those mod- 
erh, improved ovens will not make what is necessary, although 
my understanding is that the Government is being completely 
supplied with all it needs at this time, then there are thousands 
more coke ovens that are not fitted with the modern process, 
and the gas and the tar and the toluol and all those products 
are being wasted that might come from these ovens. It is not 
necessary for the Government to construct any more ovens. 
Private capital will construct them if the Government will buy 
what is now going to waste. 

Mr. HAMLIN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think the gentleman does not mean what 
he says here in his amendment. You propose to leave in the 
bill the proposition to construct at any place or places within 
the boundaries of the United States such power plant or power 
plants as may be deemed necessary. If you strike out the bal- 
ance, you will go on and construct these plants and generate 
the power and waste absolutely all the by-products that come 
from it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, what is the gentleman thinking of? 
Does not the gentleman know that these by-products are being 
wasted now? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Ought they to be wasted? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not know. Not if there is any use 
for them. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Why not save them, then? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If you have any use for them, it would 
be well to save them; but you have not any use for them, The 
Government is getting all these materials it wants now. Why 
not let the Government get them where it can obtain them 
cheapest. 

Mr. HAMLIN. We have been importing millions of dollars’ 
worth of these by-products every year. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken. It is 
not necessary for the Government to construct these ovens. Pri- 


vate capital will construct them if the Government will pur- 
chase these by-products. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The ground is being broken for that 
plant, and it is being built from the beginning, showing that 
the Government does need the toluol. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The trouble is, you want to use the 
Government’s money all the time when you ought to use private 
capital. Private capital will construct all these ovens that are 
necessary. Why should we take, as the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Ropprns] says, the money derived from the sale 
of liberty bonds and saving stamps to construct these ovens? 
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Gentlemen have already shown that a Government officer testi- 
fied that there was no shortage of toluol. If there was a proper 
hearing and investigation of this matter, the provision attacked 
by my amendment would be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
product ovens, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that there 
is no quorum present. This has been a very interesting and 
busy day. 

Mr. SIMS. Will not the gentleman allow me to move to close 
debate at a particular paragraph? I want to make that re- 

uest. 
’ Mr. MADDEN. I can not withdraw my point now. 

Mr. SIMS. The Chair has not yet acted upon it. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Chair does not have to act upon it. It 
is for the committee to act. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the gentleman from Illinois ought to 
witlidraw his point. We ought to run until 17 minutes past 5. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is 15 minutes past 5 now. This is a very 
important bill, and it ought to be given careful consideration, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] Forty-nine gentlemen are present—not a 
quorum. 

Mr. SIMS, 
now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rese; and Mr. Garner, as Speaker 
pro tempore, having assumed the chair, Mr. Houston, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 12776) to provide further for the national 
security and defense and for the more effective prosecution of 
the war by furnishing means for the better utilization of the 
existing sources of electrical and mechanical power and for the 
development of new sources of such power, and for other pur- 
poses, and had come to bo resolution thereon, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Besurin, for one week, on account of illness in his 
family; 

To Mr. Larsen, for 15 days, on account of important busi- 
ness; and 

To Mr. Krrcnurn, for four days, on account of illness. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 


They lost $25,000 apiece on the by- 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 


PERSONAT, STATEMENT. 


Mr. GILLETT. Will not the gentleman withhold that for a 
moment? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts asks unanimous consent to address the House two minutes. 
Is there objection? 
| There was no objection. 

' Mr, GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, in some of the press reports of 
some remarks which I made last Saturday it was stated that the 
Speaker, Mr. Crark, had voted against the declaration of war. 
That was a mistuke. It was my fault, and as he Gid not vote 
against the declaration of war I wish to state the fact here 
publicly. I think anybody who heard my whole speech or read 
it in the Recorp will appreciate the fact that I made no reflection 
at all upon the loyalty and patriotism of any Member of this 
House, least of all against the Speaker, who has given to the 
service of the country a life which he values more than his own. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. RAGSDALE rose. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from South Carolina wanted one 
minute. I do not know for what purpose. 

JUDGMENT OF COURTS. 
Mr. RAGSDALE. 
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I would like to ask a question of the gen- | 


tleman from Tennessee, the chairman of the Committee on In- | 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, as to when it is his purpose to | 


report out the bill H, R. 12472? 
Mr. SIMS. What is it about? 
Mr. RAGSDALE. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. 
as I can get the committee to act upon it, and to give the pref- 
erence to war measures, 


LVI——689 


Judgments of courts? 
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Mr. RAGSDALE. Now, the situation is this: This bill was 
introduced on June 14. Judgment was obtained against the 
railroad, and the suit was filed before the Government took over 
this property. It appears affirmatively in the record that the 
property is not being used for transportation purposes, and vet 
the Director General is absolutely preventing any levy on the 
property, is protecting the corporation interests and the stock- 
holders against certain laborers who are entitled to some hear- 
ing and some relief. I would like to know whether the American 
Congress is going to leave these powers to be exercised as they 
now are by the Director General. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed bills and joint resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On July 12, 1918: ‘ 

H. J. Res. 313. Joint resolution providing for the disposition 
of moneys represented in the Alfred Bernard Nobel peace prize 
awarded in 1906; and 

H. R. 10021. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to construct, 
operate, and maintain a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Mahoning River, in the State of Ohio. 

On August 31, 1918: 

H. J. Res, 324. Joint resolution making appropriations for 
certain necessary operations of the Government for the month 
of September, 1918, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11692. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12704. An act to authorize the importation without the 
payment of duty of sundry articles for the American National 
Red Cross to be donated or used by it solely to or for the benefit 
of the land or naval forces of the United States or its allies, or 
for the relief of the civilian population of the United States or 
of its allies; and 

H. R. 12731. An act amending the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the President to increase temporarily the military es- 
tablishment of the United States,” approved May 1S, 1917. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. ROBBINS requested leave of absence for four days, on 
account of important business. 

Mr. SIMS., Mr. Chairman, I want to give notice that here- 
after, until this bill is concluded, I shall object to any requests 
for leave of absence on important business. I would not object 
on account of illness in the family. I do not object to the 
present request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Is there objection? 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 


20 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, September 28, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication from the Secretary of War, sub- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by 
the Engineer Department of the Army for the prevention of de- 
posits in New York Harbor, fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc, No. 1306) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication from the Secretary of the Navy, 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by 
the Navy Department and Naval Establishment for the fiseal 
year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1307) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Postmaster General 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for in- 
creases in salaries of certain classes of employees of the Post 


| Office Department for the fiscal year 1919 (HI. Doc. No. 1308) ; 
| to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


. adie 
My purpose is io report every bill just as soon 


4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
draft of bill amending the fiftieth article of war, relating to 
mitigation or remission of sentences (H. Doc. No. 1309): to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XITI, 

Mr. LUNN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12834) providing increased pay for 
cadets of the Military Academy, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 818), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XITI, 

Mr. VENABLE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 


which was referred the bill (H. R. 2205) to transfer Frederick | 


W. Cobb from the list of chief machinists, United States Navy, 
to the list of chief pay clerks, United States Navy, reported the 
sale with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 817), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
sy Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 13014) authorizing certain cec- 
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edge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 


| about doing good. 


| 


ovations and insignia for persons serving in the Navy and Coast | 


Guard ; to the Coramittee on Naval Affairs, 
By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 18015) to amend so much of an 
act entitled “ An act making appropriations for the support of 


July 9, 1918, as provides for “longevity pay for men other 
than the Regular Army ”; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R, 13016) to amend so much of an act ep- 
titled “An act making appropriations for the support of the 


Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919,” approved July 
9, 1918, as provides for “longevity pay for men other than the 
Regular Army”; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SEPTEMBER. 28, 








Also, petitions in favor of House bill 152, the minimum-wage 
bill, by the following: F. Flaherty, secretary of the American 
| Federation of Postal Employees; Miss Agnes Nestor, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Federal Employees’ Union, No. 76, Vallejo, Cal.; 
| Alfred Barrydessa, secretary Federal Employees’ Union, No. 1, 
| San Francisco, Cal.; to the Committee on Labor. 
| By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of Hon. F. E. Edgerton and 58 others 
| in behalf of legislation to place chiropractic on plane with 
osteorathy ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 








SENATE. 
Saturpay, September 28, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
| following prayer: 

Almighty God, Thou who didst command the light to shine 
out of darkness hast shined into our hearts to give the knowl- 
Thou hast 
set before us the perfect life. Thou dost lure us on by all of 
the appeal of the beautiful and good that was in Him who went 
We pray for His Spirit—His Spirit so gra- 
cious, so tender, so forgiving, so earnest in its zeal and advo- 
eacy of right and justice and truth. Grant to endue us with 
this Spirit for the duties of this day. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
assumed the chair. 


| The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
" | proceedings, and was interrupted by 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919,” approved | 


| 


| Journal, and it was approved. 


by Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 18019) to authorize the pur- | 


chase by the city of Myrtle Point, Oreg., of certain lands for- 
merly embraced in the grant to the Oregon & California Rail- 
road Co. and revested in the United States by the act approved 
June 9, 1916; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. RUCKER: 
eensideration of Senate bill 3438, entitled “An act to prevent 
corrupt practices in the election of Senators, Representatives, or 
Delegates in Congress”; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr, GILLETT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 333) to aid in 
combating the disease known as Spanish influenza; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 
bv Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 
Housel; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Resolution (H. Res. 438) providing for the | 


13017) for the relief of David | 


| New York yesterday be printed in the Recorp. 
| one of the strongest messages ever delivered. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the Journal be dispensed with. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the reading had better be completed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS IN NEW YORK (8. DOC. NO. 283). ' 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the speech of President Wilson which was delivered in 

I regard it as 
It is an inspira- 
tion to every man who loves liberty and humanity. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move to amend the request by asking 


| that it be made a public document as well as printed in the 


REcorp. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is perfectly acceptable. I move that 
a million copies of it be printed as a public document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection at all, but I ask that it be 
read. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
chusetts asks that the address be read. 
Secretary will read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Senator from Massa- 
Without objection, the 





By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 13018) granting | 


a pension to Kate Smith Richardson ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


By Mr. MANSFIELD: A bill (H. R. 13020) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay certain money to | 


A. May, late postmaster at Yoakum, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: A bill (H. R. 13021) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles H. Yeagle; to the Committee on 
Tensions, 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (CH. R. 13022) granting an increase 
of pension to Francis M. Humphrey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 13023) for the relief of John | 


T. Adams; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

by Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: Telegram of Eugene R. 
Kelley, commissioner of health of Massachusetts, for congres- 
sional action calling for Government assistance for emergency 
service of 500 doctors and 1,000 nurses to arrest influenza-pneu- 
monia now prevailing to an alarming extent throughout the 
State; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, RAKER: Letter from Fred J, Crittenden, Truckee, 
Gal, in re tax on medicated alcohol proposed in the revenue 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


Da a roe ss came ans 


“My fellow citizens, I am not here to promote the loan, 
That will be done—ably and enthusiastically done—by the 
hundreds of thousands of loyal and tireless men and women 
who have undertaken to present it to you and to our fellow 
citizens throughout the country; and I have not the least doubt 
of their complete success, for I know their spirit and the spirit 
of the country. My confidence is confirmed, too, hy the thought- 
ful and experienced cooperation of the bankers here and every- 
where, who are lending their invaluable aid and guidance, [ 
have come, rather, to seek an opportunity to present to you 
some thoughts which I trust will serve to give you, in perhaps 
fuller measure than before, a vivid sense of the great issnes 
involved, in order that you may appreciate and accept with 
added enthusiasm the grave significance of the duty of sup- 
| porting the Government by your men and your means to the 
utmost point of sacrifice and self-denial. No man or woman 
who has really taken in what this war means can hesitate to 


| give to the very limit of what they have. and it is my mission 


here to-night to try to make it clear once more what the war 

really means. You will need no other stimulation or reminder 
of your duty. 

WAR OF 

“At every turn of the war we gain fresh consciousness of what 

we mean to accomplish by it. When our hope and expectation 

are most excited we think more definitely than before of the 


PEOPLES. 


realized by means of it. For it has positive and well-defined 
purposes which we did not determine and which we can not 
alter, 


| 
| issues that hang upon it and of the purposes which must. be 


No statesman or assembly created them; no statesman 
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or assembly can alter them. They have arisen out of the very 
nature and circumstances of the war. The most that states- 
men or assemblies can do is to carry them out or be false to 
them. They were perhaps not clear at the outset, but they are 
clear now. The war has lasted more than four years and the 
whole world has been drawn into it. The common will of man- 
kind has been substituted for the particular purposes of indi- 
vidual States. Individual statesmen may have started the con- 
flict, but neither they nor their opponents can stop it as they 
please. It has become a people’s war, and peoples of all sorts 
and races, of every: degree of power and variety of fortune, are 
involved in its sweeping processes of change and settlement. 
We came into it when its character had become fully defined 
nud it was plain that no nation could stand apart or be indif- 
ferent to its outcome. Its challenge drove to the heart of 
everything we cared for and lived for. The voice of the war 
had become clear and gripped our hearts. Our brothers from 
many lands, as well as our own murdered dead under the 
sea, were calling to us, and we responded, fiercely and of 
course. 
ISSUES OF THE WAR. 

“The air was clear about us. We saw things in their full, 
convineing proportions as they were, and we have seen them with 
steady eyes and unchanging comprehension ever since. We 
nccepted the issues of the war as facts, not as any group of men 
either here or elsewhere had defined them, and we can accept 
no outcome which does not squarely meet and settle them. Those 
issues are these: 

*“ Shall the military power of any nation or group of nations 
be suffered to determine the fortunes of peoples over whom they 
have no right to rule except the right of force? 

* Shall strong nations be free to wrong weak nations and make 
them subject to their purpose and interest? 

“Shall peoples be ruled and dominated, even in their own 
internal affairs, by arbitrary and irresponsible force or by their 
own will and choice? 

“ Shall there be a common standard of right and privilege for 
all peoples and nations or shall the strong do as they will and 
the weak suffer without redress? 

“Shall the assertion of right be haphazarded and by casual 
alliance or shall there be a common concert to oblige the observ- 
ance of common rights? 

WEAK MUST BE PROTECTED. 

* No man, no group of men, chose these to be the issues of the 
struggle. They are the issues of it, and they must be settled— 
by no arrangement or compromise or adjustment of interests, 
but definitely and once for all and with a full and unequivocal 
neceptance of the principle that the interest of the weakest is 
as sacred as the interest of the strongest. 

“This is what we mean when we speak of a permanent peace, 
if we speak sincerely, intelligently, and with a real knowledge 
and comprehension of the matter we deal with. 

“ We are all agreed that there can be no peace obtained by any 
kind of bargain or compromise with the governments of the cen- 
tral empires, because we have dealt with them already and have 
seen them deal with other governments that they were parties to 
this struggle, at Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest. They have con- 
vinced us that they are without honor and do not intend justice. 
They observe no covenants, accept no principle but force and 
their own interest. We can not ‘come to terms’ with them. 
They have made it impossible. The German people must by this 
time be fully aware that we can not accept the word of those 
who forced this war upon us. We do not think the same thoughts 
or speak the same language of agreement. 

NO PEACE BY COMPROMISE, 

“It is of capital importance that we should also be explicitly 
agreed that no peace shall be obtained by any kind of compromise 
or abatement of the principles we have avowed as the principles 
for which we are fighting. There should exist no doubt about 
that. I am, therefore, going to take the liberty of speaking with 
the utmost frankness about the practical implications that are 
involved in it. 

“Tf it be in deed and in truth the common object of the Gov- 
ernments associated against Germany and of the nations whom 
they govern, as I believe it to be, to achieve by the coming settle- 
ments a secure and lasting peace, it will be necessary that all 
who sit down at the peace table shall come ready and willing 
to pay the price, the only price, that will procure it, and ready 
and willing, also, to create in some virile fashion the only in- 
Strumentality by which it can be made certain that the agree- 
ments of the peace will be honored and fulfilled. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS ESSENTIAL. 


“That price is impartial justice in every item of the settlement, 
ho matter whose interest is crossed; and not only impartial 





justice, but also the satisfaction of the several peoples whose 
fortunes are dealt with. That indispensable instrumentality is 
a league of nations formed under covenants that will be effica- 
cious. Without such an instrumentality, by which the peace of 
the world can be guaranteed, peace will rest in part upon the 
word of outlaws and only upon that word. For Germany will 
have to redeem her character, not by what happens at the peace 
table but by what follows. 

“And, as I see it, the constitution of that league of nations and 
the clear definition of its objects must be a part, is in a sense 
the most essential part, of the peace settlement itself. It can 
not be formed now. If formed now, it would be merely a new 
alliance confined to the nations associated against a common 
enemy. It is not likely that it could be formed after the settle- 
ment. It is necessary to guarantee the peace; and the peace 
ean not be guaranteed as an afterthought. The reason, to speak 
in plain terms again, why it must be guaranteed is that there 
will be parties to the peace whose promises have proved untrust- 
worthy, and means must be found in connection with the peace 
settlement itself to remove that source of insecurity. It would 
be folly to leave the guarantee to the subsequent voluntary action 
of the governments we have seen destroy Russia and deceive 
Roumania. 

BASIS FOR LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Sut these general terms do not disclose the whole matter. 
Some details are needed to make them sound less like a thesis 
and more like a practical program. These, then, are some of 
the particulars, and I state them with the greater confidence 
because I can state them authoritatively as representing this 
Government’s interpretation of its own duty with regard to 
peace: 

“First. The. impartial justice meted out must involve no 
discrimination between those to whom we wish to be just and 
those to whom we do not wish to be just. It must be a justice 
that plays no favorites and knows no standard but the equal 
rights of the several peoples ‘concerned. 

“Second. No special or separate interest of any single nation 
or any group of nations can be made the basis of any part of the 
settlement which is not consistent with the common interest 
of all. 

“Third. There can be no leagues or alliances or special cove- 
nants and understandings within the general and common 
family of the league of nations. 

“Fourth. And more specifically, there can be no special, 
selfish, economic combinations within the league and no employ- 
ment or any form of economic boycott or exclusion except as 
the power of economic penalty by exclusion from the markets 
of the world may be vested in the league of nations itself as 
a means of discipline and control. 

“Fifth. All international agreements and treaties of every 
kind must be made known in their entirety to the rest of the 
world. 


“ 


NO ECONOMIC WARFARE. 


“ Special alliances and economic rivalries and hostilities have 
been the prolific source in the modern world of the plans and 
passions that produce war. It would be an insincere as well 
as insecure peace that did not exclude them in definite and 
binding terms. 

“The confidence with which I venture to speak for our 
people in these matters does not spring from our traditions 
merely, and the well-known principles of international action 
which we have always professed and followed. In the same 
sentence in which I say that the United States will enter into 
no special arrangements or understandings with particular 
nations, let me say also that the United States is prepared to 
assume its full share of responsibility for the maintenance of 
the common covenants and understandings upon which peace 
must henceforth rest. We still read Washington's immortal 
warning against ‘ entangling alliances’ with full comprehension 
and an answering purpose. But only special and limited alliances 
entangle, and we recognize and accept the duty of a new day in 
which we are permitted to hope for a general alliance which 
will avoid entanglements and clear the air of the world for 
common understandings and the maintenance of common rights. 


PLAIN SPEAKING NEEDED. 


“T have made this analysis of the international situation which 
the war has created, not, of course, because I doubted whether 
the leaders of the great nations and peoples with whom we are 
associated were of the same mind and entertained a like pur- 
pose, but because the air every now and again gets darkened 
by mists and groundless doubtings and mischievous perversions 
of counsel, and it is necessary once and again to sweep all the 
irresponsible talk about peace intrigues and weakening morale 
and doubtful purpose on the part of those in authority utterly, 
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and if need be unceremoniously, aside, and say things in the 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Branpegéee in the chair); 


plainest words that can be found, even when it is only to say | It was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp and also as a public 


over again what has been said before quite as plainly if in less 
unvarnished terms. 

“As I have said, neither I nor any other man in sovernmental 
nuthority created or gave form to the issues of this war. I have 
simply responded to them with such vision as I could command. 
But I have responded gladly and with a resolution that has 
grown warmer and more confident as the issues have grown 
clearer and clearer. It is now plain that they are issues which 
no man can pervert unless it be willfully. I am bound to fight 
for them, and happy to fight for them, as time and circumstance 
have revealed them to me as to all the world. 
for them grows more and more irresistible as they stand out in 
more and more vivid and unmistakable outline. 


WORLD OPINION CLARIFIED. 

“And the forces that fight for them draw into closer and closer 
array, organize their millions into more and more unconquer- 
able might, as they become more and more distinct to the thought 
and purpose of the peoples engaged. It is the peculiarity of 
this great war that while statesmen have seemed to cast about 
for definitions of their purpose and have sometimes seemed to 
shift their ground and their point of view, the thought of the 
muss of men, whom statesmen are supposed to instruct and lead, 
has grown more and more unclouded, more and more certain of 
what it is that they are fighting for. National purposes have 
fallen more and more into the background and the common pur- 
pose of enlightened mankind has taken their place, The coun- 
sels of plain meen have become on all hands more simple and 
straightforward and more unified than the counsels of so- 
phisticated men of affairs, who still retain the impression that 
they are playing a game of power and playing for high stakes. 
That is why I have said that this is a peoples’ war, not a states- 
man’s, Statesmen must follow the clarified common thought or 
be broken, 

NEED TO AVOW AIMS. 

“T take that to be the significance of the fact that assemblies 
and associations of many kinds made up of plain workaday 
people have demanded, almost every time they came together, 
and are still demanding that the leaders of their governments 
declare to them plainly what it is, exactly what it is, that they 
were seeking in this war, and what they think the items of the 
final settlement should be. They are not yet satisfied with what 
they have been told. They still seem to fear that they are 
getting what they ask for only in statesmen’s terms—only in 
the terms of territorial arrangements and divisions of power, 
and not in terms of broad-visioned justice and mercy and peace 
and the satisfaction of those deep-seated longings of oppressed 
and distracted men and women and enslaved peoples that seem 


to them the only things worth fighting a war for that engulfs | 


the world. Perhaps statesmen have not always recognized this 
changed aspect of the whole world of policy and action. Per- 
haps they have not always spoken in direct reply to the ques- 


tions asked because they did not know how searching those ques: | 


tions were and what sort of answers they demanded. 
VICTORIES WINNING PEACE, 

“But I for one am glad to attempt the answer again and again, 
in the hope that I may make it clearer and clearer that my one 
thought is to satisfy those who struggle in the ranks and are, 
perhaps above all others, entitled to a reply whose meaning no 


one can have any exeuse for misunderstanding, if he under- | 
stands the language in which it is spoken or can get some one to | 


translate it correctly into his own. And I believe that the 
leaders of the governments with which we are associated will 


speak, as they have occasion, as plainly as I have tried to speak. | 
I hope that they will feel free to say whether they think that I | 
am in any degree mistaken in my interpretation of the issues | 


involved or in my purpose with regard to the means by which a 
satisfactory settlement of those issues may be obtained. Unity 
of purpose and of counsel are as imperatively necessary in this 
War as was unity of command in the battle field; and with per- 
fect unity of purpose and counsel will come assurance of com- 
plete victory. It can be had in no other way. ‘ Peace drives’ 
can be effectively neutralized and silenced only by showing that 
every V ictory ( the 
the nations nearer the sort of peace which will bring security 


und reassurance to all peoples and make the recurrance of an- | 


ich struggle of pitiless force and bloodshed forever im- 
that nothing else can. Germany is constantly 
she will accept; and always finds that 
It wishes the final triumph 


other si 
possible, and 


intimating the ‘ terms’ 
the world does not want terms. 
of justice and fair dealing.” 

Mr. FLETCHER subsequently said: Mr. President, I desire to 
inquire what became of the motion or request made with refer- 
ence to the President’s address? 





Our enthusiasm | 


ations associated against Germany brings | 


document. Of course, the reading to the Senate would put it 
in the RecorpD, anyway. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHar- 
ROTH] made some suggestion about 1,000,000 copies being printed. 
I did not know whether that had been acted on or not. 

| The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair heard the Senator 
| from Colorado say something about a million copies, but, in the 
| opinion of the Chair, the Senate took no action upon the request. 
Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. It can be presented at another 
| time. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIATIS., | 


Mr. LODGE presented a telegram in the nature of a petition 
from Ward 17 Massachusetts Suffrage Association, of Boston, 
Mass., and a telegram in the nature of a petition from the Cot- 

| ton Spinners’ Union, of Maynard, Mass., praying for the sub- 
mission of a Federal suffrage amendment to the legislatures of 
| the several States, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry textile workers in the 
State of Massachusetts, praying for the enactment of legislation 
establishing an eight-hour day for all industrial employees, 
| Which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
| Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of the Waterman-Water- 
bury Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., remonstrating against the pro- 
| posed excess-profits tax in the pending revenue bill, which was 
| referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition from 
| Sundry citizens of St. Paul, Minn., praying that section 213 of 
| the pending revenue bill be amended so as to provide that the 
| proceeds of all life-insurance policies be payable at death of 

the insured, which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 
Mr. WADSWORTH presented a memorial of the women 
voters antisuffrage party of New York, remonstrating against 
the adoption of the proposed Federal suffrage amendment to 
the Constitution, which was ordered to lie on the table. 





EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL CLERK, 


Mr. THOMPSON. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back favorably 
with an amendment Senate resolution 198, and I call the atten- 
tion of the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLercHer] to the 
resolution. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let the resolution be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 198, submitted by Mr. 
FLETCHER on February 4, 1918, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce of the United States Sen- 
ate be, and it is hereby, authorized to employ an additional clerk at 
the rate of $120 per month, to be paid from the miscellaneous items 
of the contingent fund of the Senate, until the end of the present ses- 
sion of the Sixty-fifth Congress. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution. 

The Senate by wnanimous consent proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The amendment was, on line 3, before the words “ per month,” 
to strike out “$120” and insert “ $100.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 4964) for the payment of claims for loss of private 
property on account of the loss of firearms and ammunition taken 
by the United States troops during the labor strikes in the State 
of Colorado in 1914; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 4965) granting pensions to certain soldiers and 
widows of deceased soldiers ¢2 the Utah Territorial Militin who 
served in the Indian wars in Utah Territory, and to amend the 
| act approved March 4, 1917, entitled, “An act to pension the 
survivors of certain Indian wars from January 1, 1859, to Janu- 
ary, 1891, inclusive, and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 4966) to authorize the Guif Ports Terminal Railway 
Co., a corporation. existing under the laws of the State of Florida, 
to construct a bridge over and across the headwaters of Mobile 
Bay and such navigable chunnels as are between the east side 
of the bay and Blakeley Island, in Baldwin and Mobile Counties, 
Ala.; to the Committee on Commerce, 





1918. 





PRINTING OF PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS IN NEW YORK (8S. DOC. NO. 2838) 


Mr. SHAFROTH submitted the following concurrent resolu- 


tion (S. Con. Res. 23), which was referred to the Committee 
on Printing: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the address of the President of the United States delivered at the 
fourth liberty loan meeting in New York City on September 27, 1918, 
be printed as a public document, and that 1,000,000 additional copies 
be printed for distribution by the Publicity Bureau, Liberty Loan Division 
of the Treasury Department. 


COM MITTEE ON REORGANIZATION. 


Mr. OWEN submitted the following concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 22), which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring). 
That a committee on reorganization is hereby authorized and created 
to be composed of six Senators and six Representatives in Congress, 
fairly representative of the Democratic and Republican Parties, to be 
nominated by the party organizations of the two Houses and approved 
by the respective Houses; service upon such committee to terminate 
if a member ceases to be a Member of Congress. Vacancies shall be 
tilled = the same manner as the original selections were made, re- 
epectively. 

Prhat such committee shall make an immediate investigation and 
report to Congress not later than January 1, 1919, and from time to 
time subsequently, with suitable recommendations upen the reorganiza- 
tions required for a return to the occupations of peace of the men and 
vomen, capital investments and supplies now employed in war. 

lt shall be the duty of such committee to propose the ways and means 
by which the soldiers of the United States and those directly or indi- 
rectly employed in making war, both men and women, or engaged in any 
of the activities connected with war, shall be found employment ; to pre- 
pare and assist in restoring the activities of peace; to make concrete 
proposals for the utilization of the materials, buildings, and supplies 
which have been prepared for war purposes, but which may be used for 
the service of the country in times of peace. 

‘'o propose methods by which the capital, credit, and labor of the 
American people after the war may be actively employed in production 
and distribution of goods at home and abroad, the supply and distribu- 
tion of raw materials and food products arranged to that end; to report 
upon the construction of national hard-surfaced roads throughout the 
Tnited States; building of internal and ceastal canals, reclaiming aad 
cultivation of swamp lands and arid lands, utilizing water powers, and 
the permanent maintenance of the American merchant marine, and in 
general to report upon those problems arising from the change from the 
activities of war to those of peace, so that all the productive activities 
of the American shall be continuously and profitably employed. 

That the committee is authorized to employ such clerical assistance 
as it may deem necessary. including the services of experts, and may, 
as subcommittee or otherwise, send for persons or papers, administer 
oaths, and employ stenographers at a cost not to exceed $1 per printed 
page, and report such hearings as may be had in connection with any 
subject before it. 

That the committee may sit during the sessions or recesses of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, and that expenses contracted here- 
under shall be paid one-half from the contingent fund of the Senate 
and one-half from the contingent fund of the House, upon the presenta- 
tion of vouchers, approved by the chairman of said committee, until 
otherwise provided for by law. 


CALLING OF THE 


Mr. JONES of Washington. 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the. following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


ROLL. 


Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 


OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 


Ashurst Hale New Smith, Mich. 
Beckham Hardwick Nugent Smoot 
Renet Henderson Overman Thomas 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. Owen Thompson 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Page Townsend 
Colt Kellogg Penrose Trammell 
Culberson King Phelan Underwood 
Cummins Kirby Pittman Vardaman 
Curtis Lenroot Poindexter Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lewis Pomerene Walsh 
Drew Lodge Ransdell Warren 
Fletcher McCumber Reed Watson 
France McKellar Robinson Wilfley 
Frelinghuysen McNary Saulsbury Williams 
Gerry Martin, Ky. Shafroth 

Gronna Martin, Va. Sheppard 

Guion Nelsen Smith, Ariz. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desire to announce the tem- 
porary absence of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JoHn- 
50N] on account of public business. 

Mr. FRANCE. I wish to announce the absence of the 
Senater from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Senator from Iowa 
{[Mr. Kewyon], and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Sant] en official business as members of a conference com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
swered te their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 


AFFAIRS OF HUNGARY IN 1849-1850 (S. DOC. NO. 282). 
Mr. LODGE. I present a report from the Committee on For- 


eign Relations asking for a reprint of the decument of the 
Sixty-first Congress, second session. It was a document which 
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gave the correspondence of A. Dudley Mann from 1849 to 1850, 
which was of great historical value, and remained here in the 
Senate files and never had been printed. It is of a great deal 
of historical interest. The edition is exhausted, and there 
are additional requests for the document. The Secretary of 
State has very kindly sent in a few additional dispatches, which 
complete the matter. I laid it before the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and they instructed me to ask for a reprint, in- 
cluding the new letters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection, the request is granted. 








Is there objection? Without 


MINERAL PRODUCTS—-CONFERENCE REPORT (S. NO. 281). 

Mr. HENDERSON. I ask that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report on H. R. 11259. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nevada? The Chair hears none, and 
the report is before the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Let it be read, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
report. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the report. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, as one of the members of the 
conference committee I advise the Senate that the bill reported 
by the conferees is substantially the bill which passed the 
Senate. The amendments are unimportant. I ask unanimous 
consent that the reading of the entire report be dispensed with 
and that the attention of the Senate be called only toe the 
specific amendments. 

Mr. LODGE. This is an important conference report, and it 
is usual to read conference reports. I only ask that it be read. 
I shall make no opposition to its adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
objection has been made to the request. 
resume the reading of the report. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of 
report, which, entire, is as follows: 


DOC. 


understands that 
The Secretary will 


the 


[S. Doc. No, 281, 65th Cong., 2d sess. ] 

MINERALS AND METALS FOR WAR PURP 

Mr. HENDERSON submitted the following conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 11259) to provide further for the national 
security and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 


SES. 


the supply, and controlling the distribution of those ores, 
metals, and minerals which have formerly been largely im- 


ported, or of which there is or may be an inadequate supply: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11259) to provide further fer the national security and defense 
by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and con- 
trolling the distribution of those ores, metals, and minerals 
which have formerly been largely imported, or of which there 
is or may be an inadequate supply, after full and free confer- 
ence have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses, as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by the Senate insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“That by reason of the existence of a state of war, it is 
essential to the national security and defense, and to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, and for the support and muain- 
tenance of the Army and Navy, to provide for an adequate and 
increased supply, to facilitate the production, and to provide 
for an equitable, economical, and better distribution of the 
following-named mineral substances and ores, minerals, inter- 
mediate metallurgical products, metals, alloys, and chemical 
compounds thereof, to wit: Antimony, arsenic, ball clay, bis- 
muth, bromine, cerium, chalk, chromium, cobalt, corundum, 
emery, fluorspar, ferrosilicon, fuller’s earth, graphite, grinding 
pebbles, iridium, kaolin, magnesite, manganese, mercury, mica, 
molybdenum, osmium, sodium, platinum, palladium, paper clay, 
phosphorous, potassium, pyrites, radium, sulphur, thorium, tin, 
titanium, tungsten, uranium, vanadium, and zirconium, as the 
President may, from time to time, determine to be necessary 
for the purposes aforesaid, and as to which there is at the time 
of such determination, a present or prospective inadequacy of 
supply. The aforesaid substance mentioned in any such deter- 
mination are hereinafter referred to as necessaries. 

“Sec. 2. That the President is authorized from time to time 
to purchase such necessaries and to enter into, to accept. to 
transfer, and to assign contracts for the production or purchase 
of same, to provide storage facilities for and store the same, to 
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provide or improve transportation facilities, and to use, dis- 
tribute, or allocate said necessaries, or to sell the same at 
reasonable prices, but such sales made during the war shall not 
be at a price less than the purchase or cost of production 


thereof: Provided, That no such contract of purchase shall 
cover a period longer than two years after the termination of 
the war. 

“The President is further authorized, upon finding that im- 
portation into the United States of any of the necessaries cov- 


ered by this act is likely to result in a loss to the United States 
on any necessaries which it may have acquired hereunder, to 
ascertain, fix, and proclaim such rate of duty upon such im- 
ported necessaries as shall be sufficient to adequately protect 
ithe United States from any such loss. 

“The funds provided by section 6 hereof shall be used in 
carrying out the powers granted by this section, and all moneys 
received by the United States from or in connection with the 
disposal of such necessaries, shall be used as a revolving fund 
for further carrying out the purposes of this act. Any balance 
of such moneys remaining when the object of this act has been 
accomplished, shall, as collected, received, and on hand and 
ivailable, be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

“Sec. 3. That the President is authorized to requisition and 
take over any of said necessaries and to use, distribute, allocate, 
or sell the same; and also to requisition and take over any un- 
developed or insufficiently developed or operated idle land, 
deposit, or mine, and any idle or partially operated smelter, or 
plant, or part thereof, producing or, in his judgment, capable 
of producing said necessaries, or either of them, and to develop 
nud operatessuch mine or deposit or such smelter or plant, 
either through the agencies hereinafter mentioned, or under 
lease or royalty agreement, or in any other manner, and to 
store, use, distribute, allocate, or sell the products thereof: 
Provided, That no ores or metals, the principal money value of 
which consists in metals or minerals other than those specifically 
enumerated in section 1 hereof, shall be subject to requisition 
uncer the provisions of this act. Whenever the President shall 
determine that the further use or operation by the Government 
of any such land, deposit, mine, smelter, or plant, or part 
thereof, so acquired, is no longer essential for the objects afore- 
said, the same shall be returned to the person, firm, or corpora- 
tion entitled thereto. The United States shall make just compen- 
sation, determined by the President, for the taking over, use, oc- 
cupation, or eperation by the Government of any such necessaries, 
or any such land, deposit, mine, smelter, or plant, or part thereof. 
If the compensation so determined be unsatisfactory to the 
person, firm, or corporation entitled thereto, such person, firm, 
or corporation shall be paid 75 per cent of the amount so de- 
termined and shall be entitled to sue the United States to re- 
cover such further sum as added to said 75 per cent will make 
up such amount as will be just compensation, in the nranner pro- 
vided by section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145, of the 
Judicial Code. 

“The President is authorized to require statements and re- 
ports, to examine books and papers, and to prescribe such rules 
and regulations as he may deem appropriate for carrying out 
the purposes of this act. The fund provided by section 6 hereof 
may be used in carrying out the purposes of tiis act, and all 
moneys received by the United States from or in connection 
with the use, operation, or disposal of any such necessaries, 
land, deposit, mine, smelter or plant, or part thereof, shall be 
used as a revolving fund for further carrying out the purposes 
of this act. Any balance of such moneys remaining when the 
objects of this act have been accomplished, shall, as collected, 
received, and on hand and available, be covered into the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts. 

“Sec. 4, That any person who shall neglect or refuse to com- 
ply with any order or requisition made by the President pur- 
suant to the provisions of this act, or who shall obstruct or at- 
tempt to obstruct the enforcement of or the compliance with any 
such requisition or order, or who shall violate any of the provi- 
sions of this act, or any rule or regulation adopted hereunder, 
shall, upon conviction, be fined not exceeding $5,000, or be im- 
prisoned for not more than two years, or both. 

“See. 5. That the sam of $500,000 is hereby appropriated, out 
of aby moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
be available until June 30, 1919, for the payment of all adminis- 
trative expenses ander this act, including personal services, 
traveling and subsistence expenses, the payment of rent, the 
purchase of equipment, supplies, postage, printing, publications, 

and such other articles, both in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, as the President may deem essential and proper. 

“Sec. 6. That the sum of $50,000,000 is hereby appropriated, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
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which, together with all moneys received from time to time 
under the provisions of this act, all of which shall be credited 
to said appropriation, shall be used as a revolving fund for 
carrying out the objects of this act, and for the purpose of 
making all payments and disbursements, including just com- 
pensation under section 3, by this act authorized: Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for the 
purposes described in the last preceding section: Provided fur- 
ther, That a detailed report of all operations under this act, 
including all receipts and disbursements, shall be filed with 
the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on or before the 25th day of each month, cover- 
ing the preceding month’s operation. Any balance of said 
revolving fund remaining when the objects of this act have 
been accomplished, shall, as collected, received, and on hand 
and available, be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 

“Sec. 7. That the President is authorized to exercise each, 
every, or any power and authority hereby vested in him, and 
to expend the moneys herein appropriated or provided for, or 
any part or parts thereof, by and through such officer or officers, 
department or departments, board or boards, agent, agents, or 
agencies as he shall create or designate, from time to time, for 
the purpose. He may fix the reasonable compensation for the 
performance of such services, but no official or employee of 
the United States shall receive any additional compensation 
for such services except as now permitted by law: Provided, 
That no person employed under the provisions of this act shall 
be paid any salary or compensation in excess of that paid for 
similar or.like services rendered in executive departments of 
the Government. 

“Sec. 8. No person having a pecuniary interest in any trans- 
action in pursuance of this act shall have any official connection 
under this act with such transaction. Any person violating 
this provision shall forfeit to the Government all proceeds 
which he shall have received from such transaction, and upon 
due conviction of such, violation shall be fined not exceeding 
$10,006 or imprisoned not exceeding 10 years. 

“Sec. 9. That the President is authorized, if in his judg- 
ment such action be necessary or useful for the objects of this 
act, to form one or more corporations under the laws of any 
State, Territory, District, or possession of the United States, 
for the purpose of carrying out the powers or any of the 
powers hereby authorized. The capital stock of any such cor- 
poration shall be such as the President may determine, but the 
total capital stock for all corporations so formed shall not 
exceed in the aggregate the appropriation of $50,000,000, made 
by section 6 hereof. Said appropriation, or any part thereof, 
may be used by the President in subscribing on behalf of the 
United States, through such person or persons as he may desig- 
nate, to the capital stock of such corporation or corporations, 
and the capital and assets of any such corporation or corpora- 
tions, together with all additions thereto under sections 2 and 3 
hereof, may be used in carrying out the objects of this act. 
The directorate and organization of such corporation or corpora- 
tions shall be such as the President may prescribe, and such 
corporation or corporations shall have all such charter powers 
as may be deemed necessary or desirable by the President to 
enable it or them to accomplish the objects of this act. The 
capital stock of any such corporation or corporations shall be 
held and voted for the exclusive benefit of the United States, 
through such person or persons as the President may designate. 

“Sec. 10. Upon the proclamation of peace the President shall 
proceed as rapidly as possible to wind up and terminate all 
transactions under this act, and to dispose as fast as practicable 
of all property acquired thereunder, and after said proclamation 
of peace no contracts shall be made, property acquired, or other 
transaction performed under this act except such as shall be nec- 
essary for the purpose of this section and incidental thereto, and 
two years after such proclamation of peace this act shall cease to 
have effect and all powers conferred thereby shall end: Provided, 
That the termination of this act shall not prevent the subsequent 
collection of any moneys due the United States, nor shall it affect 
any act done or any right or obligation accrued or accruing, or 
any suit or proceeding had or commenced before such termina- 
tion, but all such collections, rights, obligations, suits and pro- 
ceedings shall continue as if this act had not terminated, and 
any offense committed or liability incurred prior thereto shall 
be prosecuted in the same manner and with the same punish- 
ment and effect as if this act had not terminated. 

“Sec. 11. That employment under the provisions of this act 
shall not exempt any person from military service snder the pro- 
visions of the selective-draft law approved Muy 18, 1917, or 
any act amendatory thereto. 
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“ Sec. 12. That if any section or provision of this act shall be 
declared invalid for any reason whatsoever, such invalidity shall 
not be comustrued to affect the validity of any other section or 
provision thereof.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


CHARLES B. HENDERSON, 

T. J. WALSH, 

Mites POINDEXTER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

M. D. Foster, 

Epwarp T. 'TAyYLor, 

M. M. GARLAND, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is om agreeing to 
the conference report. 
The report was agreed to. 


THE CALENDAR. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The morning business is closed 
and the calendar under Rule VIII is in order. The Secretary 
will report the first business on the calendar, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 39) to appropriate $3,000,000 
to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to prosecute the work of 
eradicating the southern cattle tick was announced as first in 
order on the calendar. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will go over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 53) authorizing the President 
to nppoint two additional Assistant Secretaries of Agriculture, 
and for other purposes, was announced as the next business on 
the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent, if we are going to 
take up bills on the ealendar, that we begin where we left off 
when we were last considering the calendar, with Order of 
susiness 364. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent that in proceeding with the calendar under 
Rule VIII bills be taken up under that rule to commence with 
Order of Business 364. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashburst Jones, N. Mex. New Smith, Mich. 
Bankhead Jones, Wash. Nugent Smith, 8. C, 
Beckham Kellogg Overman Smoot 
Benet Kenyon Owen Sterling 
Lrandegee King Page Thompson 
Chamberlain Kirby Penrose Townsend 
Colt Knox Phelan Trammell 
Curtis Lenroot Pittman Underwood 
Drew Lewis Poindexter Wadsworth 
Vietcher Lodge Reed Walsh 
France McKellar Shafroth Warren 
Frelinghuysen McNary Sheppard Watson 
Hale Martin, Ky. Shields Wilfley 
Hardwick Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Henderson Nelson Smith, Md. Wolcott 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desire to announce the tem- 
porary absence of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JoHn- 
80N] on public business. 

Mr. KIRBY. I announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. 
Rosinson] necessarily on public business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 


COAL SITUATION IN ITALY. 


Mr, OWEN. Mr. President, Charles Edward Russell, who re- 
cently returned from Italy, has called attention to the ex- 
tremely urgent need of Italy for coal. I was informed by some 
representatives of the Italians in this country that they had 
actually been driven to cutting down olive trees, which require 
20 years to bear profitably, as a means of supplying fuel for the 
engines to move, at a time of great exigency, some of the troops 
to the battle front. I want to call the attention of the Senate 
to the very great importanee of giving support in the way of 
coal to Ttaly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator permit the 
Chair to suggest that the Senate, by unanimous consent, has 
agreed to proceed with the calendar under Rule VIII? 

Mr. OWEN. I beg the Chair’s pardon. I did not know that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
ean make his remarks if he will allow the Chair to lay the next 
business on the calendar before the Senate. 

Mr, OWEN. I shall be pleased to have the matter laid before 
the Senate. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next business on the calendar. 


BULGARIA AND TURKEY. 


The Secretary. A joint resolution (S. Res. 229) to request 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, to which was referred S. J. 
Res. 145, to give said resolution early consideration, and report 
to the Senate thereon. 

Mr, PENROSE. Let the resolution be read, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 229), as follows: 


Whereas 8S. J. Res. 145, to declare a state of war between the United 
States of America and the Governments of Bulgaria and of Turkey, 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations on April 2, 1918: 
Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations is requested 
to give said resolution its early consideration and report thereon to the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will ask the Secre- 
tary if there has been any report of the committee on that reso- 
lution? 

The Secretary. There has not been. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The present occupant of the chair (Mr. 
BRANDEGEE) introduced the resolution, but I think under the 
circumstances it had better go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that his 
recollection about the matter is that the resolution had been 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, although it 
now appears on the calendar that it was ordered to lie over. . 
The Senator from North Cerolina asks that the resolution go 
over. It will go over. The Secretary will state the next busi- 
ness on the calendar. 

CONSOLIDATION OF NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS. 


The bill (S. 8907) to provide for the consolidation of national 
banking associations was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma, 

Mr. SMOOT. To enable the Senator from Oklahoma to pro- 
ceed I will withdraw the request that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah with- 
draws his request that the bill go over so that the Senator from 
Oklahoma may make his remarks. 


COAL SITUATION IN ITALY. 
Mr. OWEN. Very well, Mr. President. Mr. Charles Edward 
Russell makes these observations on his return from Italy: 


It is perfectly apparent that Italy ought to have, as she has de- 
served, the most liberal and practical support from the United States. 
She is at present in very sore need of coal, steel, and, to some extent, of 
pebeieoding oil. Last winter she was practically without coal, and 
the suffering of the people, especially in northern Italy, was very real 
and very great. She ought not to be eompelled to go through another 
such winter. The normal coal supply of Italy in peace times comes 
from Great Britain. Greet Britain this winter, for certain reasons, 
will be unable to supply Italy with even as much coal as she sent 
there last year. / 
URGES US TO SEND COAL. 


It is of the gravest importance that the people of Italy, who have 
endured with wonderful fortitude far more and far worse things than 
we in America have ever imagined, should not be compelled to go 
through another such a trial. With the proper effort in this country, 
with only a little of this spirit of sacrifice of which the people in the 
other allied countries have shown.so much, we ought to be able to 
spare for Italy enough coal to enable her to get through the winter. 
Already many of her munition works are closing down because of the 
lack of fuel. 

At best the shell supply in Italy has never been what it ought toe be. 
If now it is to be still further curtailed, conditions will arise. familiar 
to every military observer, that will have disturbing possibilities. We 
can meet this emergency, and we ought to do it. We ought to begin 
to do it at once, and not stop until we are assured that Italy has 
the coal, the steel, and the oil necessary to enable her to keep up her 
magnificent and most efficient struggle on behalf of the common cause. 

I strongly emphasize and approve the recommendattons of 
Mr. Russell, which are based on well-known facts and approved 
by those who understand and appreciate the conditions on the 
Italian and Balkan battle fronts. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the fact that the break 
through the Bulgarian line, the separation of the Bulgarian 
Armies, and the advance which has now been made 75 miles 
north of Monastir by allied troops in conjunction with these of 
Italy has been largely due to the energy and the magnificent 
courage of the Italian troops. The probabilities are that the 
breakdown of Bulgaria will cut a most important figure in 
bringing this war to an earlier termination. Bulgaria has al- 
ready offered an armistice, showing that her authorities are 
very much demoralized. 

We are turning out ships every day; we are turning out 
freight ships on a large scale. We ean, by making an extra 
effort, fill some of these cargo ships with coal and thus supply 
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Italy. I think that the morale of Italy is involved in being fur- 
nished the coal which is necessary in carrying on the munition 
factories... I make this observation because I think the atten- 
tion of the country ought to be called to the need of Italy and 
to our failure in some respects to adequately respond to it. It 
is true that, so far as the Italian purchases from the United 
States are concerned, the United States has extended credit to 
Italy, not, however, to the same extent as we have extended it to 
Great Britain. At one time, because of the failure adequately 
to support Italy’s credit in this country by extending financial 
nccominodations, Italian exchange went down to the enormously 
disproportionate point, reaching 9.15 lire in exchange for $1, 
which practically meant that when the Italian bonds were sold 
on such a basis of exchange the American dollar was buying $2 
in gold bonds at 5 per cent in Italy. That has been since very 
substantially reduced by the activities of the Government in 
taking over, as far as appeared to be practicable, the matter of 
foreign exchange through the establishment of an institute of 
exchange under the patronage of the Treasury Department and 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, so that Italian exchange 
has been brought down to 6.35. That, of course, is still a serious 
discount. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that Italy 
has always fully met her obligations ; she has never forfeited her 
bonds ov the payment of interest on them. That country is ca- 
pable of a large production of goods. They have abundant cheap 
labor; they have great water supplies; and because of the build- 
ing up of great factories during the war—because of the war— 
they will have a productive capacity after the war which will 
be abundantly able to meet the extension of credits which might 
be made By the United States to Italy. 

Those people are entitled to every support which the United 
States can give, and I think that this country ought to extend 
to Italy the coal supply which she needs, and ought to furnish 
the ships which are necessary to transport that coal, because 
it is vital to the manufacture of munitions of war, upon which 
depends the Italian war-making power in southern Austria. I 
heartily approve the extension of credit to Italy to the full 
extent of her needs. Italian credit in the United States should 
be immediately put on a basis equal to that of Great Britain 
in the United States, which is stabilized at $4.76;% per pound 
sterling and is only 2 per cent below par. When the United 
States Government gives the same support to the Italian ex- 
change it gives to British exchange, Italian exchange and Ital- 
jan credit in the United States will come up to the same high 
level. The common interest of America, Great Britain, France, 
and Italy requires this to be done. : 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I move that the 
unfinished business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
moves that the unfinished business be laid before the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 200) proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States extending the right of suffrage to women. 

» Mr. BENET. Mr. President, I think it is the wise and proper 
course for me at this time to state my position upon the pend- 
ing proposed constitutional amendment. 

In the beginning I wish to correct a statement that was made, 
inadvertently I am sure, by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKetriar] in the speech he made on this matter some two 
days ago. He linked South Carolina and Mississippi, and 
stated that in both of those States we had a “ grandfather 
clause ” which had to do with the qualifications of electors. I 
do not know where the Senator secured his information, but 
that is a misstatement so far as South Carolina is concerned. 
We have no “ grandfather clause” in our constitution; a man 
in our State now may secure all the rights of an elector either 
on an educational basis or on a property qualification. We 
have, and have always had, male suffrage in our State, and the 
question of female suffrage has not been agitated in South 
Carolina in any campaign that we have had up to this time. 
There are in our State a number of our foremost men and 
women who believe very earnestly in woman suffrage; but no 
campaign to enlighten the bulk of our people on this question 
has been had in our State, and the great majority of the people 
of South Carolina are not informed on the suffrage question, 
nor, frankly, are they interested in it. 

Mr. President, coming here as an appointee to succeed a Sen- 
ator who was against suffrage, eoming from a State in which 
suffrage has not been an issue, coming from a State the senior 

Senator of which is opposed to the suffrage amendment and all 
the Representatives from which voted against the suffrage 
amendment in the House, a situation presented itself to me 
which was unusual and at the same time most far-reaching. 


‘ 
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We have heard statements made by Senators about the atti- 
tude of the President, the leader of this country and the leader 
of my party, and it is known that he favors the passage of the 
amendment. I have heard statements made by Senators to the 
effect that the suffrage resolution is a war measure, and I have 
listened to several days of argument for further enlightenment 
on that particular point. I say here and now that were I 
convinced that suffrage was an essential war measure, or if 
suffrage under this amendment was to last only for the period 
of the war, I would unhesitatingly vote for it; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, feeling as I do, that a measure which in this identical 
form has been before the Congress since 1875—five years be- 
fore I was born—can not be a war measure, having reached 
that conclusion, and further knowing that this is a matter 
which once written into our Constitution never will be taken 
out of it, and therefore unlike the wire-control bill, the railroad- 
control bill, the selective-service act, and the other war meas- 
ures which my party, in conjunction with the Republican Party, 
has put into effect in this country, all of which measures will 
terminate at the end of the war, or shortly thereafter, I feel 
that it is my duty, representing the constituency that I do, and 
with the views that I have and which I shall further enlarge 
in a moment, to vote against the resolution. 

Having reached that conclusion, it was my duty, as I take it, 
to relieve the suspense which has existed here as to my vote. I 
wish to say that both sides have made many appeals to me dur- 
ing the week and prior thereto. I wish to put at rest, however, 
any suggestion that I have been harassed unduly or that the 
advocates of either side have done anything in trying to secure 
my vote which was beyond the bounds of proper and courteous 
argument. 

Mr. President, having stated that, it is not necessary for me 
to say much more; but I wish to say « few words in regard to 
the situation in my State and in justification of the position 
which I have taken. It is a hard position for a man to take 
who supported the President prior to the Baltimore convention, 
who supported him in his campaign prior to that convention 
and ever since, who took the stump in his behalf in South Caro- 
lina this past summer, and who has done everything in his 
power to uphold his hands in this war. Should I have admitted 
the premise that this was a war measure, the speeches that I 
have made and the stand that I have taken in South Carolina 
would unquestionably have led me to but one conclusion, 
namely, that I should vote for the resolution, no matter what 
the result might be to my State; but, Mr. President, as I stated 
awhile ago, I can not and do not see how the fortunes of this 
war are bound up in this proposed amendment, and with that 
belief I do not “ deem it necessary,” as the fifth article of the 
Constitution states it, to propose to the States an amendment 
on this subject. 

I have heard Senators here pay greut tribute to the way the 
women of America and the women of the allied countries have 
done their work in this war. I echo every word that they have 
said; but I wish to say, Senators, that in the Confederate war 
the women of the North did, as I am told, their full quota of 
the work which was necessary on thut side, and I here state 
that no women of any country at any time in any war have 
ever done more than the women of the South did to sustain the 
cause of the Confederacy. Women have always borne their full 
share of war duties. If you are going to put it on that ground, 
then two thoughts present themselves: First, either that this 
resolution must pass to give suffrage to women as a reward 
for what they have done, or, second, in fear of what they may 
do if the resolution does not pass. I for one do not feel that 
the women of my State expect or want any reward for what 
they have done in this war, and I for one would not vote for 
this resolution if I thought any question of threat had to Gao with 
its passage. 

South Carolina, along with Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, and perhaps one or two other States, has a 
peculiar burden. It would be a piece of impertinence and pre- 
sumption on my part to say to the people of Utah or to the 
people of California how they should manage their internal 
affairs. I reply that it is a piece of impertinence on their part 
to say to the people of South Carolina how they shall manage 
their State matters. We believe in my State, and I subscribe 
to that doctrine, that one of the fundamental rights of the 
sovereignty of our State is involved in this resolution—the right 
to prescribe the qualifications of our electors. We believe that 
we know better than anyone else what sort of a civilization 
we have got to work out there, and far better than anyone else 
how that civilization shall be worked out. 

If the people in our State are not satisfied with our laws we 
ean amend our constitution very readily. If the advocates of 
& Measure are in a minority and are not satisfied with the result, 
then they have the redress of leaving our State. But if this 
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constitutional amendment is adopted it will be the absolute, 
binding law on South Carolina for all time, no matter that the 
majority of her citizens now do not want it and no matter 
whether the majority of our citizens at any time in the future 
should desire to be rid of it. Once there, it is there forever. 

The fact that the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments were 
ndopted has nothing to do with this question. South Carolina 
was then in the hands of people foreign to her ideals, foreign to 
her hopes, foreign to her desires, and although we are set down 
in the Constitution as having ratified them, the people of South 
Carolina have never ratified those amendments in their hearts, 
and they believe that those amendments were forced on them 
by people who did not understand their situation. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to go into the details of that 
matter. I want to say, however, that in our State we have a 
great deal of illiteracy; we have many whites who have never 
had a fair chance to get an education or to get money enough to 
get those things which make life worth while. There are many 
men and women in my State of good Anglo-Saxon stock who 
can not read or write. Those people are bearing the burden 
now of the work which was done from 1865 to 1876. In the 
community, Senators, in which I live, in the city of Columbia, 
we are paying each year interest on a bonded debt of $852,000, 
which was put on us in the early seventies by those then in 
charge of our State, and out of which we got one cheap wooden 
building, used as a city hall. That building burned down, and 
now we have nothing, and we never did have anything but that 
building to show for those bonds; yet the city of Columbia, not 
being a sovereignty, could not repudiate those bonds, fraudulent 
as they were, and those bonds now take $40,000 for interest out 
of our income each year. Had we had that $40,000 for all the 
years from 1874, when those bonds were first issued, to the pres- 
ent time, the people in my community would have been better 
educated and better cared for than they are now. I mention 
that merely by way of illustration. The fact that the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments are in the Constitution emphasizes 
the fact that when amendments are once in they are there for 
all time. It has been admitted here, or at least I have heard 
the statement made, and I have read it in the Recorp, and there- 
fore I presume it is correct, that men on the other side of the 
Chamber have admitted that those constitutional amendments 
should not have been adopted. But once in the Constitution 
they can not be gotten out, and there is no power on earth that 
can get those amendments out of the Constitution now; and I 
feel that the same thing would exist about this proposed amend- 
ment. 

My people believe that they have a right to say who shall 
vote and how a man or a woman, if they should decide for suf- 
frage, should be qualified in order to vote. I myself believe that 
a sovereign State should have the right to prescribe which of her 
citizens should have a voice in her own government. Believing 
that, I believe that we would be giving up a fundamental right 
to adopt for all time this amendment. If my people want to 
adopt woman suffrage later, it is their affair. I do not now say 
whether I will vote for it or not. I do say that in the present 
state of public opinion in South Carolina and in the present 
state of information on the subject I would not vote for it; but 
just as soon as the educational situation in my State gets better 
and as soon as the information on this subject is more wide- 
spread, I now believe that I will vote for it, as a State measure. 

Mr. President, there is nothing more that I can add to this 
discussion. I have never avoided an issue; I have never let my 
stand on any matter remain in doubt. I sat here as long as I 
could, hoping that some light would be thrown on the one thing 
that would justify me, if anything would, in voting for this 
measure, and that is the winning of this war. I have heard the 
challenge made in the debate that this amendment has nothing 
to do with the winning of the war, and 1 have not heard it 
refuted, nor have I heard anything but the bare statement that 
it had to do with the winning of the war. Such being the case, 
I feel that the door is closed to any doubt in my mind. The 
only thing that could have possibly justified me in voting for 
this amendment was that one thing that we all so earnestly 
desire. 

My State has given her men, has given her support, will give 
her all, to win this war; but she will not give up a fundamental 
right of her sovereignty unless she knows that in giving it up 
she is doing something necessary to win the war. 

Therefore, sir, I wish Senators to be in no further doubt as 
to my position. I feel, in taking this position, that there are 
many women in my State who are far better qualified to vote 
than many of the men who are now voting. If I had my way I 
would like to take the ballot away from everyone in the United 
States and put it back on an educational basis and nothing else ; 
but that is out of the question, and we all know it. I know that 
those women in favor of suffrage in my State will help us solve 


our problems after this war. I know that the men who have 
gone oversea from my State will help us solve our problems 
after this war. I am thoroughly content, for my part, to leave 
the civilization of South Carolina where it was when our sol- 
diers left us and when our women as Red Cross nurses and in 
other war service went across the sea. When they come back 
with their eyes opened and their hearts opened by what they 
have seen and learned over there I am willing and glad to 
take counsel with them and with them to work out our salva- 
tion. 

Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
and Alabama have a peculiar situation. We stand here together 
to-day. We have stood together before and we have gone down. 
I do not believe that we are going down to defeat on this meas- 
ure, but if we go down we will work out our salvation, and the 
white race will triumph in those States just as it has always done. 
I do not for one moment decry what the negro has done in my 
country. I believe, sir, that I can say that when I was prose- 
cuting attorney of my district the black race believed that they 
got a fair and square deal at my hands. I have always tried to 
give it to them. I believe that they are entitled to every con- 
sideration. But the people who have to work out the salvation 
of the South, the people who are carrying the burdens of the 
South to-day, are the white race, and they alone have got to 
work them out. 

Feeling that way, and feeling further that this is a funda- 
mental right of sovereignty which we can not give up simply 
because other sections of the country would like to have it, I 
shall vote “ nay ” on the proposition. 

Mr. President, one word more and I am through. 

So far as the party situation is concerned, I know that I 
would be false to every duty if I were to vote here influenced in 
any way by the possible benefit to my party. This is a matter 
of principle which rises high above any party interest or possible 
party defeat. I have not touched that in this discussion, nor 
have I touched it in my consideration of the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, after listening to the remarks 
just made by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Benet] 
I feel it my duty to correct a statement I made of the Recorp 
yesterday when the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] was 
trying to play politics with the question before the Senate. 

Yesterday the Senator from Nevada asked me this question: 

Did not the Senator from Utah know the number of votes the Demo- 
crats on this side had polled for the suffrage amendment ? 

Mr. Smoor. Of course the Senator from Utah knew that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Of course the Senator from Utah knew: and the Sena- 
on from Utah knows to-day how the poll stands on the Democratic 
side, 

“ie. Smoor. I do. 

Mr. President, I want to say that I was in error in the state- 
ment that I made yesterday. I wonder where the Senator 
from Nevada is now. I wonder if he now will undertake to 
say that the members—— 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President, I have just sent for the 
Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, in view of the 
inquiry of the Senator from Utah, I suggest that he withhold 
his remarks until the Senator from Nevada can reach the 
Chamber. I have no doubt that he is accessible and will be 
here in just a moment, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that my remarks will 
be very brief. 

Yesterday the Senator tried to make it appear that I in par- 
ticular, and the other Republicans who favored woman suf- 
frage, had deceived him; that they had played a trick for 
political purposes. Who is responsible for the change in the 
poll of the Democrats, made necessary by the remarks of Sena- 
tor BENET? I want to say that the statement I made yesterday 
was based upon the word of not one Democratic Member, but 
a number of Democratic Members, that there were 31 votes 
upon that side of the Chamber for the amendment. I wish to 
say that I have the Democratic poll in my pocket, and as I 
have I now make the statements that I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. My colleague [Mr. Benet] 
has just made a speech. I wish to suggest that while he may 
have been included in that poll, I was ignorant of his view 
from the beginning, and in justice to him I want to state that 
he has never said to any man until this morning where he stood 
on this matter, and no one had a right to count him in for it or 
against it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thank the Senator fer the statement that 
he has made, and I believe it with all my heart. In fact, I 
have heard it stated a number of times that the Senator 
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has never stuted to a soul that he was for or against the 
amendment; and I want to say to the Senator from South 
Carolina that there is no feeling on my part against the posi- 
tion which his colleague has taken to-day. I simply wanted, 
first, to correct the statement that I made yesterday, and state 
that it was based directly upon the statement of the Senator 
from Nevada. 

I did intend yesterday to answer the Senator from Nevada, 
but [I think it is useless to do so. I think the debate that was 
indulged in yesterday was unfortunate, it was unwise, it was 
uncalled for, and it was unjust; but I was sorry yesterday that 
the Senator from Nevada had undertaken to drag into this 
question the question of politics when he knew that there was 
not a man on that side of the Chamber or this side of the 
Chamber who was in favor of the woman-suffrage amendment 
who had any thought of politics in his mind. I say now that if 
the amendment is ever carried in the Senate of the United 
States it will be carried upon the merits of the question and 
not upon the question as how politics may be affected by it. 

I simply wanted to say that much, Mr. President, at this 
time. It is unfortunate, of course, that we have not the votes 
to carry this amendment. I am disappointed; yet I am quite 
sure that Senators are going to vote their sentiments upon this 
question, whether they be for it or whether they be against it, 
and will vote what they think to be just and right. 

Mr. SHAFROTH obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In amplification of some of the observa- 
tions I made to the Senate the other day on this question, I 
desire to call the attention of the Senate and of the country, 
and particularly the attention of those southern Senators who 
are supporting this proposition, to a recent occurrence in New 
York in which the people of the South are deeply interested. I 
read from a report of a political meeting in New York City. It 
appears in the New York Journal of February 27, 1918, on 
which date a campaign was in progress to fill a vacancy from 
one of the New York congressional districts in the House of 
Representatives. 

The article reads as follows: 

[From the New York Journal, Feb. 27, 1918.] 


SUFFRAGH LEADER URGES “BLACKS TO BAND TOGETHER TO STRANGLE 
SOLID SOUTH" —iMRS. HOWARD GOULD RAISES RACE ISSUE IN SPEC- 
TACULAR ATTEMPT TO SEND NEW YORK NEGRO TO CONGRESS—-APPEALS 
TO WOMEN VOTERS AGAINST SOUTH. 

Negro voters are being urged by Mrs. Howard Gould to support: 
Reverdy C, Ransom, negro candidate for Congress. Unaccompanied by 
a white escort, Mrs Gould addressed a crowded negro campaign meet- 
ing in Mother Zion Church, One hundred and thirty-sixth Street, near 
Seventh Avenue. 

With the exception of three reporters, Mrs. Gould was the only white 
person in the hall. She was stunningly dressed and did not seem at 
all embarrassed by her environment. Her automobile, which waited for 
her outside the church, created much interest in the neighborhood. 

Mrs. Gould, who has done much agitation for woman suffrage, met: 
Ransom in connection with other activities. She formed a high opin- 
jon of his character. When she heard he was a candidate for Congress 
she promised to do all she could to get votes for him. Ransom was 
one of the speakers at the meeting. 


STANDS FOR EQUALITY. 


Mrs. Gould, although she referred more than once to her southern 
birth and family— 


And if she is proud of it I do not know that the sentiment can 
be reciprocal— 
gave expression to sentiments of equality between the white and colored 
races. She said: 

‘We call people blacks and whites now, but some day we'll call them 
United States Americans. On March 5 you will have a chance to help 
President Wilson in his fight for democracy. 

‘Black men are now fighting side by side with white men in the 
trenches. They are fighting for the world democracy. And they are 
fighting for the democracy of a country which at one time boasted a king 
whose atrocities surpassed any of those committed on black men in 
history.” 


APPEALS TO WOMEN. 


This was understood to refer to the late King Leopold, uncle of the 
present King of the Belgians. It was received with devout cries of 
“Amen.” In fact, many of Mrs. Gould’s periods were greeted with 
audible approval of a camp-meeting character. 

Speaking of the colored soldiers In the Nationa). og she said they 
had * wae hearts under a black skin.” Reverting to the congressional 
election, she said: 

“Any colored man in this district who votes against Mr. Ransom fs 
a traitor te his race and to democracy. If the white man, the Republi- 
ean captain, tries to insist on your voting for his man, he ts beguiling 
you and ts not your friend.” 


She concluded, Mr. President, in these words: 


Now that the black women of the North have political power, they 
must band together for the black women of the South. You black 
people must strangle the solid South, 

Those words T commend, Mr. President, to the consideration 
and uttention of those distinguished Senators from my own 
section who intend to support this proposition, 
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Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President-——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I thank my friend the able 
Senator from Colorado for yielding to me at this point. I should 
not have anything to say at this time had not my good friend the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia addressed his remarks and 
read the newspaper clippings to the Senators from the South 
who have declared their purpose to vote for the resolution giving 
women the right of suffrage. 

For one holding my views on the race question, of course, 
everyone knows that there are not words in my vocabulary suf- 
ficiently strong to express my disapproval of the conduct of the 
white woman whose ignorant enthusiasm would lead her to com- 
mit the wicked mistake of urging the negroes to take part in 
politics. If such were done in the State which I have the honor, 
in part, to represent on this floor, it would bring about untold 
trouble, not only to the white people, but the negroes also. But 
I can not for the life of me see the relevancy of the newspaper 
article to the subject matter under discussion. Certainly, there 
is no more harm or damage done the country by a white woman 
insisting upon the negro woman voting for a negro who is a 
eandidate for Congress than there is in a white man holding 
office appointing a negro to office. , 

I think it is very natural for a negro to desire to vote for a 
negro for office. But it is an unwise thing for a white person to 
insist upon a negro voting for anybody or taking part in polities 
at all, If I had my way about it I should not permit a negro 
man or negro woman or a yellow man or yellow woman to vote 
in any State in this Republic. I should make of this absolutely 
a white man’s Government. But every idea of justice and sense 
of right is outraged by a condemnation of women for doing things 
in politics or anywhere else that men are applauded for doing. 
If it is right for a negro to vote, it is right for a negro to hold 
office. If it is wrong for a negro woman to vote, it is wrong for 
a negro man to vote. If it is wrong for a white woman to urge 
negro women and men to vote for a negro candidate for office, 
it is equally wrong for a white man to urge a negro man to vote 
or for a white man to appoint a negro to office—and the latter 
has been done as a reward for the negroes’ support in political 
eampaigns, 

I do not approve either or any such—but I am in favor of 
treating women fairly. It is my purpose to continue the fight 
for the repeal of the fifteenth amendment, and finally the com- 
pleted elimination of the negroes, both male and female, from 
the politics of America. And I expect the white women of 
America to help me in that great undertaking. 

Mr. SHAFROTH addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
for some time, 


AGRICULTUBAL APPROPRIATIONS, 





Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SHAFROTH, 

Mr. GORE. I should like to say to the Senator, as chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, I am due at a 
conference on what is known as the food-preduction bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, I will ask the Senator, is there a contro- 
versy over the matter now? 

Mr. GORE. The matter which I intend to present to the 
Senate I think there will be no controversy over, and I think 
it will not require three minutes. It is the regular annual 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well, I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent to report, without 
amendment, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
by authority of a majority of the membership of that com- 
mittee, the regular annual Agricultural appropriation bill, being 
House bill 12714. I shall then ask for its immediate considera- 
tion, on condition, however, that it will not lead to any dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is it a conference report? 

Mr. GORE. No, sir; it has not been in conference. 

I will say in this connection that this is the measure which 
has already passed both Houses of Congress; it is the measure 
that was vetoed by the President on account of the wheat 
amendment. The bill has passed the other House exactly as it 
had previously passed both Houses, excluding the wheat amend- 
ment. It has again passed the House and now comes to the 
Senate. 

I will say, by way of further explanation of the apparent 
haste, that either this biil must pass to-day or on Monday, or 
another continuing joint resolution must be passed. The House 


I yield to the Senator. ' 
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of Representatives has lost a quorum, I am advised by the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agriculture, and that they will 
not be able to obtain a quorum either to-day or on Monday for 
the purpose of passing a continuing joint resolution. Notice 
has been served upon’ him that such a joint resolution can not 
be passed in the absence of a quorum. That renders it, there- 
fore, imperative that this measure should be presented at this 
time, and I ask unanimous consent for that purpose. It is the 
exact measure which has heretofore passed both Houses, ex- 
cluding the so-called wheat amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ckair understands that the | 
Senator from Oklahoma asks unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business may be temporarily laid aside, to be resumed | 
immediately upon the conclusion of the matter which he now 
presents to the Senate, 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- | 
quest of the Senator from Oklahoma? The Chair hears none, 
and the report will be received. 

Mr. GORE. I now ask that the Senate proceed to the con- | 
sideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 12714) making | 
nppropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
yeur ending June 30, 1919. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I simply wish to reiterate the state- 
ment that this is the regular annual Agricultural appropriation 
bill, the former bill having passed both Houses and having been 
vetoed by the President; it has been repassed by the House as 
it previously had passed both Houses, excluding the so-called | 
wheat amendment. 

On this point let me say that the friends of the increased price 
of wheat have decided to adjourn that question until the short 
session of Congress next winter. The President has issued a 
proclamation fixing the price of wheat for the 1919 harvest at | 
the same figure which was fixed for the harvests of 1917 and 
1918. There are those who think the price was not high enough. | 
The President, however, has given notice that he would appoint 
a commission to investigate the cost of production next spring, | 
and if it should be feund necessary would issue a proclamation | 
mnmaking the necessary or proven advance in the price. In view of | 
that statement and assurance it has not been deemed wise to 
insist upon the wheat amendment at this time, but, as I say, to } 
adjourn that question until some future oceasion. 

In that connection I wish to say it is only since the Senate 
voted last upon the wheat amendment that the so-called agri- 
cultural advisory committee, appointed by Mr. Hoover and Sec- 
retary Houston, have unanimously recommended a price of | 
$2.46 per bushel for wheat at Chicago. The price of the crop of 
Switzerland this year is guaranteed by the Government at $2.70 
per bushel, and the price guaranteed by the French Government 
for the current year is $3.95 for wheat. Further than this I 
have nothing to say. I hope the measure will now pass. | 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. | 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a } 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 333) to aid in combating ‘* Spanish 
influenza” and other communicable diseases, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

PREVENTION OF SPANISH INFLUENZA. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President-——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
rado yield to the Senater from Virginia? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator in charge of the pend- 
ing measure has kindly agreed to lay it aside temporarily, with- 
out losing its piace, in order that the Senate may consider the 
joint resolution which has just come over from the House of 
Representatives. It is vitally important that it be disposed of 
promptly, and I ask unanimous consent that it be now con- | 
sidered. | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate a joint resolution from the House of Representatives, which 
the Secretary will read, 

The joint resolution (Hi. J. 
‘Spanish influenza ” aud other communicable diseases was read | 
the first time by title, and the second time at length, as follows: | 
Resolved, etc., That to enable the Public Health Service to combat and 

| 


Does the Senztor from Colo- 


Res. 333) to aid in combating | 


suppress “Spanish influenza’ and other communicable diseases by | 
aiding State and local boards of health, or otherwise, including pay and 
ailuwances of medical and sanitary personnel, medical and hospital 
supplies, printing, clerical services. and rent in the District of Columbia | 
and elsewhere, transportation, freight, and such other expenses as may i 
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be necessary, there is appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
aot otherwise appropriated, $1,000,000, to be available until June 30, 
919. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury are authorized and directed, respectively, 
to utilize jointly the personnel and facilities of the Medical Department 
of the Army, the Medical Department of the Navy, and the Public 
Health Service, so far as possible, in aiding to combat and suppress 
the said diseases. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations whether this 
amount has been asked for by the War Department or by any 
other department? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am not prepared to say whether 
it has or not. The joint resolution has passed the House, and 
the situation is critical and serious. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, Mr. President, one of the evidences 
of the situation being critical, it would seem to me, would be 
for one of the executive departments, particularly the War 
Department, to have taken cognizance of it and to have ealled 
the attention of Congress to it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If the Senator from Pennsylvania 
objects to the passage of the joint resolution, I do not wish to 


| delay the pending measure any further. 


Mr. PENROSE, In good faith, I only want to ask for informa- 
tion. I have no doubt that the situation growing out of the 
so-called “ Spanish influenza” is very serious, but it seems to 
me that we are proposing to disburse a million dollars abso- 
lutely without consideration and without any estimates. ! 
should like to ask the Senator if he has any idea how the money 
is going to be spent? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I have no information except what 
everybody has, and that contained in the joint resolution itself. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, [ have no information. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is now under investigation. 


| Some of the representatives of the War and Navy Depariments 


and the Public Health Service had been requested to appear 
before the Appropriations Committee, but the Senator from 
Massachusetts made such representations to me about the 


| serious nature of this contagion in the State of Massachusetts 


that I thought the Senate might well afford to appropriate this 
money immediately, so that the country might be relieved of this 
menace, 

Mr. PENROSE. Then the Senator's thong! 
ate this $1,000,000 and investigate the propriety 


f is to appropri- 


of the appro- 


| priation afterwards? 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginian. Not to investigate it at all. but 
to leave it to the officers of the Government to expend it for the 
purposes indicated. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, has the Senator any idea whatever as 
to how the money is te be expended? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Medical Department of the 
Government is to expend it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, how are they going to expend it? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I can not tell the Senator how. 
It is within their discretion to expend it to control this epidemic, 
which is a menace to the cantonments, to the camps, to the Army 
It is a serious menace, 
and we have got, in my judgment, to take some risk in trusting 
the officers of the Government to use wisely the funds necessary 
at least to make an earnest effort to check this contagion. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, Mr. President, I am perfectly willing 
to trust the officers of the Government, and if they would come 
here and ask for this $1,000,000 I would not hesitate a moment; 
but nobody has asked for it that I know of; nobody knows how 
it is to be expended; and absolutely no informati 
the part of any Senator or Member of the House, so far as I 
can gather, as to how or why this money should he spent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania permit the Chair to state that a similar Senate joint 
resolution was introduced by the Senator from Massachusetts 
{[Mr. Weexs], who knows the facts about it, and, as the Chair 
is informed, requested that he be present when the joint resolu- 
tion was called up for action. In view of that, the Chair was 
about to suggest that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHAFRoTH } 
be allowed to proceed with his remarks upon this matter, leav- 
ing it pending for a few minutes, in the hope that the Senator 
from Massachusetts may arrive in the meantime. 

Mr. PENROSE. I really think it would be well to do so. 
The Finance Committee is in session—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I withdraw the re- 
quest for the consideration of the joint resolution. I am per- 
fectly willing, if any Senator objects, to let it go to the com- 
mittee for investigation. I was endeavoring to relieve what I 
consider a serious menace to the Army and to the country, and 
I think that we could very well afford to do that; but, in view 
of what has been said, I withdraw the request. 


m exists on 
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The PRESIDING 


OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the message from the House remains on the desk of the 
Presiding Officer, and can be laid before the Senate at any 
time. 

Mr. PENROSE. I simply want to suggest in conclusion, in 
justice to myself, that the Finance Committee of the Senate is 
engaged every day and all day in the laborious task of devis- 


ing methods of getting $8,000,000,000 from the taxpayers. In 
my opinion, there is going to be imposed upon the taxpayers 
a crushing burden, such as in many cases will result—lI hesl- 


tate to use the word—but I am of the opinion that it will 
result in many cases in industrial disaster; and I think the 
time has come when we should stop appropriating a million 
to-«lay and ten million to-morrow and fifty million the day 
after, without any consideration or investigation or recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I not only with- 
draw the request, but the Senator can do as he pleases. If 
he wants the joint resolution-to go to the committee, I am per- 
fectly willing to have that action taken, but there is, in my 
judgement, a public emergency. The proceeding is irregular, 
and the joint resolution can only be considered by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. PENROSE. I simply want to state, Mr. President, that 
TI am one of those—and I believe my opinion is shared by 
who are reaching the conclusion that we are approach- 
ing the time when it will be easier to save a million dollars 
than to raise a million dollars. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I shall be very much indebted to the Senator 
from Colorado if he will yield to me just for a moment in 
regard to the joint resolution which was brought up by the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, and which has 
passed the House, appropriating a million dollars to enable 
the medical departments of the Government to meet the scourge 
of Spanish influenza which has appeared in this country. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. The appropriation, of course, gives them an- 
thority to use money everywhere, and the Red Cross is making 
arrangements te send out units everywhere. It is not alone 
for New England; but I hope no objection will be made to its 
passage, because in Massachusetts and in the other New Eng- 
land States, but particularly in Massachusetts, there is great 
suffering, and many deaths are occurring. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is right here in Washington. 

Mr. LODGE. It has appeared here; it has appeared in many 
States; it will be everywhere. At Camp Devens, according to 
the last figures I saw, there were over 10,000 cases, and many 
deaths. It has gone so far that theaters and churches are 
closed, and all public meetings are postponed, as a measure of 
necessary precaution. The distress is very great, owing to the 
great lack of physicians and nurses. The hospitals are so 
crowded that it is impossible to get the cases into them, which, 
of course, affects the mass of the pepulation more than any- 
thing else. We need, more than anything, nurses and doctors. 
We are doing the utmost that can be done in the States, but 
we need help from the General Government in the way of nurses 
and doctors. They can aid the Red Cross, and I know they 
have been in consultation, and are anxious to help in every way 
that is possible. 

The epidemic is stopping the war work in the States. It is 
retarding it in all the great plants which are occupied in making 
munitions of war. It is of the utmost importance to do every- 
thing that can be done to curb the progress of this disease; to 
take the proper measures to keep it within the narrowest pos- 
sible bounds. The money that is asked for is not alone for 
New England at all, as I said in the beginning. It happens 
that there is where it first broke out, and there is where the 
situation at this moment is worst. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will allow the joint resolu- 
tion to pass. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. T do. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have no desire to object to the passage 
of this measure. The Senator from Massachusetts thinks it is 
necessary, and I am generally in harmony with him, and I do 
jnot object to it. It seems to me, however, that there should 
jhave been some estimate from the department, or some little 
investigation from the committee, no matter how hasty. It is 


others 





the practice that I object to, rather than the purpose of the 
appropriation. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am very much obliged to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. This matter is being carefully, 
considered and has been carefully considered by the Medical 
Department of the Navy, of the Army, of the Red Cross, and of 
the Public Health Service. I know that Surgeon General Blue, 
of the Public Health Service, Surgeon General Braisted, of the 
Navy, and Surgeon General Noble, of the Army, have all been 
in consultation about it. They will spend the money. It will 
be wholly in their hands, and I am sure they can be depended 
upon to spend it as wisely as possible, but I assure the Senate 
that the need is very great indeed. We ought to have all the 
help we can get to check and quarantine the disease, and all 
that is done in New England or anywhere else is for the benefit 
of the rest of the country and for the war work throughout the 
country. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if it 
is not true that the Surgeon General's Office now has in the 
service practically every doctor it can get hold of and ample 
funds to carry on all kinds of work connected with the war? 

Mr. LODGE. They have no funds with which to meet such 
an exigency as this. The funds are all specifically appropriated 
for other purposes. This is an emergency. They have no funds 
at all for this purpose, and it may be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to assist the Red Cross, which has the best general organi- 
zation. I can only hope it will be done. We have gone to the 
rescue frequently in case of floods and other visitations which 
were local, and I have always been glad to vote for those appro- 
Lriations, but I think in this case the work is national and 
affects the welfare of the war work as well as the welfare of 
the part of the country where the scourge is raging most severely. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Alabama ? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I only have a word to say in reference 
to the pending joint resolution. 

As a rule, I am in accord with the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PeNrosr] that we ought not to 
recklessly appropriate money, at least we ought, as a rule, to take 
the time to ascertain for what purpose it is going to be spent, 
how it will be spent, and as to whether the scope of the appro- 
priation is within the possibilities of its helpful expenditure. 
As a member of the Public Health Committee of the Senate, 
however, I happen to know something about the conditions of 
the Public Health Service, and as a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Senate, which reviews their appropria- 
tions, I have some information from that source, and I know 
that as now constituted they have a woeful lack of officers. 
They are being pushed to the extreme to get the men in the 
Public Health Service to do the work that they have in hand, and 
they have not ample appropriations to carry on the work that 
is in hand outside of this epidemic. 

I therefore know that not one step can be taken by the 
Public Health Service unless we furnish them with more money, 
and, more than that, provide a new field, as this joint resolution 
does, in which they can get surgeons to cooperate with the 
Public Health Service and aid in stopping this epidemic. It 
may not be so serious as we imagine at the present time; but 
if it is, and it continues to spread, it may do far more harm to 
our Army in the camps on this side of the Atlantic than the 
enemy can do in months on the other side. At this stage of 
the war, when victory is only a step forward, when every effort 
should be made to put every possible man on the firing line, 
when the Provost Marshal General has felt that this sifuation 
is so serious that he has stopped the mobilization of 142,000 
men going to the camps, it seems to me that we ought not to 
hesitate for an hour to appropriate whatever money is neces- 
sary, in the opinion of the authorities, to take steps imme- 
diately to stop this epidemic, protect our civil population, and 
protect our Army in the camps. 

Although as a rule I believe that appropriations of this kind 
should go.to a committee for consideration, I hope that this 
joint resolution will be passed this afternoon by unanimous 
consent, so that by Monday morning the constituted authorities 
may go to work, and may begin the fight to stop a serious 
menace to the health of the country and to our Army in the field. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 





the present consideration of the joint resolution, and that the 
unfinished business may be temporarily laid aside for that 
purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business may 
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be temporarily laid aside for action upon the joint resolution 
which was withdrawn a few minutes ago. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, if we can be assured that 
it will take only a few minutes, I shall not object. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the joint resolution will pass at once. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. All right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
833) to aid in combating “ Spanish influenza” and other com- 
municable diseases, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I do not want to oppose the 
joint resolution, but I should like to ask the Senator from Ala- 
bama if there is a serious need of surgeons in the Army at the 
present time? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was speaking of the Public Health 
Service, not of the Army. The Public Health Service is that 
part of the service which, as the Senator knows, takes care of 
cpidemics and does not directly relate to the Army or the Navy. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There is a serious need for them in the Public 
Health Service, is there? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have been told in the committee, by 
members of that service, that they have great difficulty in getting 
inen. For instance, they have to supply men to the merchant 
marine; and then all these calls for doctors in epidemics and for 
the scientific work in reference to epidemics are made on the 
Public Health Service generally. Then a large portion of the 
work with regard to sanitation around Army camps has made 
inother drain on the Public Health Service. So my information 
is--und I am sure it is correct—that there is a lack of trained 
officers in the Public Health Service. 

The Congress has recently provided for taking in a certain 
number of junior officers; but this class of work requires men 
who are experienced in scientific lines rather than in the line of 
doctors. Of course they are doctors and surgeons, but their 
work is not primarily the work of a doctor or a surgeon who 
ireats one patient. It is rather the work of a scientific man, 
whose principal object is to prevent the disease and not to cure 
it. Of course that takes men with years of training; and when 
they take a new man into the service it takes some time before 
they can educate him to the point where he can be of use. 

The drain upon the Public Health Service has taken every pos- 
sible man of that kind. Of course they would direct this work 
hecause they have charge of the public health at home, but they 
have not the officers. This bill authorizes the temporary use 
of men in the military and naval services to cooperate with the 
Public Health Service for this purpose ; and the $1,000,000 appro- 
priation, of course, is intended for sanitation, for investigation, 
for nurses, and other work in creating a quarantine service for 
the prevention of the disease. In other words, if this joint reso- 
lution is passed it will be primarily for the purpose of prevention 
und not for cure. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The reason why I ask the question is simply 
to enforce this necessity. As I understand—and I thought the 
Senator from Alabama was familiar with it—the amount of 
disease, and the necessity for physicians and surgeons in every 
department connected with this war, has been steadily in- 
crensing,. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. PITTMAN. <And the Government is appealing all the 
time, not only to the surgeons but to the scientists and all others 
io meet this tremendous emergency. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I should like to 
a question. 
tion supposed to arise from the fact that the Government 
governmental agencies in connection with the camps, are not 
uble to cope with the condition already developed ? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that I do not 
think it directly relates to the camps. As I understand the pur- 
i 
( 


ask the Senator 


ose of the joint resolution, some cases of this epidemic have 
riginated in the camps, but more have originated in the civil 
population. The disease appears to be a highly communicable 
one, however, and if prompt steps are taken to stop its progress 
by quarantine and information to the publie generally it may be 
stopped in its initial stages, whereas if it progresses for a week 
ov two or a month it may be very difficult to stop in the end; and 
in the meantime the contact with the camps will become greater, 
and there will be vastly more danger of our armies being affected 
by the disease. 

Mr. KIRBY. I understand that further mobilization is sns- 
pended, however, to prevent the last condition arising which 
the Senator has named. Is the Senator’s information to the 
effect that the cities and the counties and the States are unable 
to cope with the condition, er have they refused or failed to 





Is the necessity for the passage of this joint resolu- | 
or the j % 
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attempt it and asked that the Government in the first instance 
shall take charge of it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no information whatever on that 
subject ; but the disease has only appeared in the last few weeks, 
and most of the States can only act Dy way of an appropriation 
through their legislatures. I know that is true of my State; and. 
if we waited for State action the epidemic might come and go 
before we would get it from many States in the Union. It is not 
that the people would not be willing to respond, but that the 
State has not the machinery for immediate response. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I can answer the Senator as to 
the State of Massachusetts. Everything is being done there that 
the State resources permit—everything in the way of money and 
every effort in the way of nurses. The hospitals, as I have said, 
are crammed beyond capacity. Nothing has been spared by the 
State. The State can not get additional medical help and help 
of nurses without the aid of the Federal Government. It must 
have aid from the outside. 

The Federal Government has been most energetie already. 
Several days ago the Navy, although hard put to it for physicians 
and surgeons, sent six doctors to the shipping district at Quincy, 
where there are the Victory Works and the great Fore River 
yards, so important did they regard it to have medical aid. The 
State is straining every nerve and doing everything it can; but 
the State authorities telegraph me that they must have the aid 
of the Federal Government to get the necessary assistance to 
check and control the disease so far as it can be done. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 200) proposing an 
amendmeit to the Constitution of the United States extending 
the right of suffrage to women. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I shall be through in a moment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I just want to make a stateiment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand that while I was absent at 
lunch the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] made some comment 
upon a colloquy between the Senator and myself yesterday 
with regard to this matter. I simply give notice that, with the 
consent of the Senate, upon the completion of the remarks of 
the Senator from Colorado I will answer the Senator from 


| Utah, and I trust he will be present at that time. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I have listened to the de- 
bate upon this question with deep interest, and find that nearly 
everything urged against the measure has been on the ground 


| of expediency for man, how it will affect his power, his con- 


trol, nothing as to the righteousness of the cause. Senators 
forget the woman, who believes that in justice she is entitled to 
vote; they forget the mothers, the wives, and the sisters who, 
according to our theory of government, are entitled to suffrage; 
but because some fancied complication clouds their vision, the 
effect of which might be to limit man’s power, they would deny 
to women the right of the franchise. 

Mr. President, what is involved in the right to vote? It is 
the greatest governmental power that exists, because it includes 
the determination of all governmental questions. Is it possible 
that a Auman being who is as weil educated as 
be given consideration because man has arrogated all powers 
nd has reserved them exclusively for himself? 

It has been said that Senators have been influenced politically 
to change their views upon this subject; but, Mr. President, so 
far as I am concerned that charge does not lie at my door. 
Forty-odd years ago I made a speech in a debating society in 
favor of woman suffrage, and there er has been an hour 
since tl f it was an outrage for 


mn Ssball not 





time when I did not feel 
man to deprive woman of the right to vote. I introduced this 
identical joint resolution in five successive Congresses when I 
was a member of the House of Representatives, and yet its 
passage was always refused. 

Mr. President, what is this power? Where (do we get it? Is 
it a fact that the just powers of government are derived from 
the consent of the governed? Is that true or is it a lie? Is it 
possible that any person can fairly reason that a woman 
entitled to this right when that declaration has epted 
by all republics throughout the world, and when it is supposed 
to be acquiesced in by every man on the floor of this body? Our 
forefathers said it was so clear that it could not be the subject 
of dispute, that it was a self-evident truth. 
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No one can fairly deny that women are part of the governed, 
and hence we violate that fundamental principle of our Govern- 
ment when we refuse to permit them to participate in that gov- 


ernment. Are not the women subject to the laws of the Govern- 
ment? Are they not liable to all the pains and penalties that 
are prescribed in the statutes? Oh, yes. Then, why is it that 
Senators will deny their right on the ground of expediency in 
some States of the Union? 

Mr. President, how did man come to get this power? Every- 
body concedes that all powers of government are either dele- 
gated or assumed, Everybody recognizes that all powers not 
delegated are assumed. Consequently all assumed powers are 
usurpations. That being true, wherein can you justify ever 
having excluded women from the right to vote? The women 
never gave their consent that men should usurp all powers of 
government, You can not find where they have ever had submit- 
ted to them any such proposition of disfranchisement. You can 
not find that it has been voted by them. If the principle is true 
that the just powers of government are derived from the consent 
of the governed, where do you get the consent of the governed in 
the case of women? From what source of authority do you get 
the right of man to make all the laws not only for himself but 
also for his mother, his sisters, and his wife without their con- 
sent? Whence did he derive it? 

As it is conceded that woman is subject to the jurisdiction of 
the laws, then vou are exercising usurped power over her. Even 
if you could find that she had voted this power to man, can it be 
said it was to exist forever—that it was irrevocable? Does this 
self-evident truth, that the just powers of government are de- 
rived ftom the consent of the governed, relate to a past condi- 
tion only, or is it a “living truth yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever"? 

Mr. President, suppose men were deprived of the right to 
vote, how long would that condition last? Would there not be 
a revolution? Our very Declaration of Independence in refer- 
ring to inalienable rights says “ that whenever any form of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new government, 
laying its foundation on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness.” Of course a revolution would fol- 
low. Why can we not look a little at the other side? Why can 
we not see the matter from the woman's position? There are 
women advocating this measure who are so earnest that they 
would lay down their lives in order to get the principle estab- 
lished, Are we to ignore fundamental principles? Are we to 
ignore women who are pleading for such rights? 

Mr. President, we do not look at the question from woman's 
viewpoint. We are just like any class of people or any potentate 
that has power and does not want to give it up. The original 
form of government was an absolute monarchy. It was the 
assumption of power by force, and the absolute monarch vigor. 
ously resisted yielding any of it. The absolute monarch denied 
the petition of the people, and even of the lords of the realm, in 
order to retain his power. Yet, Mr. President, when the first 
concessions came they were called grants of power not to the 
people but to the aristocracy, and the governments were then 
called limited monarchies. Then there grew the sentiment that 
all people have inalienable rights, that they had rights which 
they could not be deprived of, even if they were willing to sur- 
render them. 

How can it be asserted that women are not citizens when 
they perform almost every task that man has done? The incom- 
parable record woman has made in industries and in all fields of 
effort during the war surely entitles her to be considered, sym- 
pathetically at least, in connection with this question. It may 
be said that the husband will give the wife all the rights she 
should have, but he did not do so when by legislation he vested 
in himself the title to all her property on marriage and arrogated 
to himself the sole guardianship of all the children. Should she 
have no voice in determining such questions? Must her privi- 
leges be subject to the gracious favor of men? They must have a 
right, and that right must be given by us, if we want to do what 
is fair and what is just. The idea of letting a matter of expedl- 
ency determine the granting or rejection of a human right is 
repugnant to every lover of liberty. 

Speakers here have opposed the idea of woman's being en- 
titled to vote unless she has the strength to go upon the battle 
field and resist by force of arms the enemies of our country, 

Mr. President, you can not win a war unless you have the 
aid of women. You wiil find that millions of women will take 
the places of men who will be released to go to war. Wars can 
not be won with soldiers at the front alone. The great forces 
in the factories and on the farms must be maintained. It may 
be that woman has not the strength to bear arms, but she does 
bear sons who fight the battles of the Republic. 


Mr. President, this sacrifice upon her part is far greater 
even than that made by the boy himself. There is nothing 
that so disturbs the soul and rest of the mother as the fear 
that her beloved ones m&y have to meet death. To her it is 
the supreme sacrifice. Will you deny to such human beings the 
right to participate in government, but insist that man shall 
make all the laws not only for himself but also for his mother, 
for his sisters, and for his wife without their consent? Is there 
justice in that? Is there any fairness in it? 

The distinction is attempted to be made that this is a matter 
for State determination. If the principle is true that the just 
powers of government are derived from the consent of the goy- 
erned, it applies to all governments. It applies to the State gov- 
ernment.. If the State does not permit that principle of law to 
prevail in the State, then it is not a democratic State; it is a 
State that violates the very fundamental principle of the Gov- 
ernment. If a Nation which is a distinct Government itself, 
which elects its President, its Vice President, and its Senators 
aud Representatives, denies that principle of government, 
wherein can you say that it is a true democracy ? 

Mr. President, this “ self-evident truth” applies to all govern- 
ments. It applies to a city government, to a county government, 
to a State government, and it applies to a national government. 
The safeguard which has been thrown about the adoption of con- 
stitutional amendments is supposed to be the ample protection 
which will prevent legislation of a character that is detrimental. 

Is it possible that when we elect a President of the United 
States we should deprive one-half of the people of the right of 
participating in that election? The man says that the men rep- 
resent the women. You might say, let the son represent the 
father, or let the father represent the sons. Of course there is 
some sympathy between them, and consequently you would not 
get extremely bad legislation ; but if the principle is true that the 
just powers of government are derived from the consent of the 
governed you have no right without that person's consent to let 
somebody else represent him or her, and especially some one 
who may be antagonistic to his or her views. 

Mr. President, is it possible that we are going to maintain 
a position that one-half of the world is going to be denied the 
right to exercise that power which is the greatest governmental 
power and the foundation of democracy ? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President——— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. I did not want to ask the Senator a question, 
but I am on a conference committee and compelled to go away. 
I wonder if the Senator would yield, that I may place a telegram 
in the Recorp which I am rather anxious to place in it? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I would like to have placed 
in the Recorp a telegram I received this morning stating that 
my home town, Fort Dodge, Iowa, and Webster County, a large 
agricultural county, raised their quota on the liberty-bond 
issue at midnight last night. That is the kind of answer that 
is coming from the Iowa people to the camouflage peace cam- 
paign of Austria. It shows that the Middle West is thoroughly 
aroused and is behind the Government to the last dollar and 
the last man. I think no other town or county in the Nation 
can exceed this record. I thank the Senator for his kindness. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Fort Doper, Iowa, September 28, 1918, 
Senator W. 8S. Kenyon. 
Washington, D. C.: 


Webster County and Fort Dodge raised their quota before midnight 
on the 27th. The editor Des Moines Register, when advised, says wo 
are the first county in the State to raise quota. 

M. P. CHUMLEA, 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, you will find in the list 
of subscribers the Senator has referred to the work of women 
for the purpose of raising that money. Should we not consider 
women’s rights in view of her work in behalf of the preserva- 
tion of the Government? Is it possible that a matter of ex- 
pediency is going to determine this great question of right? 
If we do, Mr. President, we had better wipe out the axiom that 
the right of every cause should prevail. 

Mr. President, what are these women doing? Hundreds of 
thousands are working to take the place of men in order to let 
them win the battles of the Republic. What are they doing 
every day? Working for nothing day after day, continually 
working for the great cause. Are we to shun them; are we 
to say, “ You have no rights"; shall we say “ we will continue 
to make the laws just as we want them whether you like them 
or not"? 

Mr. President, there should be a movement everywhere in 
behalf of this great principle. I can not conceive how people 


want rights that they are not willing to give to other people of 
It must be a relic of the theory of the divine 


intelligence. 




















right of kings extended to the divine right of sex. Is that right? 
Ts that fair? If you were in the other position, would you deem 
it right? Would you deem it fair? Can you not look at it a 
little from the woman’s standpoint? 

Mr. President, there is no sacrifice that woman will not make 
for her country. There is no sacrifice she would not make, 
even to the extent of going upon the field of battle. I want to 
read an extract from an account of the heroism of the Legion 
of Death: 

They fought like demons. 
the 3,000 women in the baita 


Under the spell and excjtement of battle 
lion reverted to the primitive. The refine- 


iments, limitations, and the weaknesses which civilization bas in- 
planted in the feminine sex seemed miraculously wiped away by a 
terrific lust for blood, which I do not believe any regiment of men even 
in this bitterest of all wars could ever display. 

Twice the Russian battaiions to the right and left gave way under 
the German thrust, one regiment throwing down its arms in a mad 
scramble for the rear. Each time their officers rallied them by pleading 
with their men not to desert the women who were holding on. The 


been pushed back and the road to 
Petrograd opened if the Battalion of Death in its first engagement had 
faltered against almost overwhelming odds. 

The Death Battalion fought so viciously, using their bayonets in pref- 
ercuce to taking time to reload their rifles, that the Germans, who were 
concentrated on them, were gradually pushed back toward their own 
lines. The women, with their bayonets, subjected themselves to an 
unceasing hail of bullets, but seemed utterly unconscious of it. They 
piunesé recklessly into the deadly barbed wire, which impaled hundreds 
of them, 

Every now and then a whole group, perhaps a squad sticking together 
around its Corporal or under lieutenant, would sway and fall together, 
like sO many ninepins, before a concentrated German volley. Then 
over their twitching bodies another group of women would leap madly, 
screaming as they went, only to fall themselves into a second beap in the 
iace of a second volley of bullets. 

The women f{gnored their wounded, even as they scorned the bullets 
which mowed them down. Even the wounded themselves fought as they 
staggered and let loose of their guns only when they could keep their feet 
no longer. If the men had been dependable, the Death Battalion would 
have broken through the German lines that day, and with a glorious 
victory might have saved Kerensky by intlaming Russia with a new 
patriotism. 

The doggedness and fierceness of the women compelled the Germans 
to subside. The women wanted to follow them into their trenches. 
‘or more than 10 minutes Maj. Groffoff, who had gone out with his 
female soldiers, failed in his frantic efforts to herd the women into 
retirement. When they did turn back they drove with them 102 dis- 
armed prisoners. 


whole Russien line would have 





Ah, Mr. President, when the extreme would come, when the 
absolute necessity for physical force would come, you would find 
that women, though not so strong as men, would give that de- 
termination to their action which would produce a defense be- 
yond calculation. If we had had Russian soldiers imbued with 
the same spirit of patriotism as the women of the Legion of 
Death, Russia would not have fallen under the attacks of the 
Germans. 

Mr.. President, we are attempting to discriminate between men 
and women because it is said that women are weaker than men. 
We do not make that discrimination in any other line. We do 
not say that the old man should not vete because he can not go 
to war, We do not say that the decrepit and lame can not go 
to the polls and cast their vote because they no longer can 
shoulder muskets and go to the front. There is nothing in 
our theory of equality and justice which makes any such dis- 
crimination. 

What bad results can come from women participating in poli- 
tics? What is their position? No one will say that women 
will vote for immoral legislation when a man would not. We 
find that every time she has ever performed a duty it has been 
in behalf of good government. She appears always on (he front 
and in support of legislation that will elevate mankind. 

I want to say that while this applies to white women, it will 
apply as between black women and black men in the same pro- 
portion, When you examine the criminal records, the propor- 
tion in the United States of men to women in the prisons of this 
country is about 20 men to 1 woman. That would necessarily 
show that so far as her tendency to commit crime is concerned 
she is in a far higher position than man. 

[At this point Mr. Srmarroru yielded to Mr. Gorr, and the 
Agricultural appropriation bill was passed.] 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, there was once a principle 
announced, which was supposed to be sacred, which is violated 
by not permitting women to vote, namely, that taxation without 
representation is tyranny. If it is tyranny to men, why is it 
not tyranny to women? How ean we discriminate and maintain 
that a violation of that principle is wrong as to men but is not 
wrong at all as to women? There was a time when there was 
very little property held by women, when primogeniture pre- 
vailed. That was an injustice to women. By that principle 
the first male of the family was entitled to all of the income 
ind all of the property ; and under such a condition, necessarily, 
woman could have but very little property, and the question of 
taxation without representation did not bear very heavily upon 
her. But there has since come about an equality in the rights 
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of males and females in the distribution of estates, and if there 
is a tendency toward enlarging the estate of one rather than 
the other the father usually tries to see that the daughter its 
protected, even if he allows the son to go without any inherit- 
ance. Now, the major portion, or fully one-half, of the prop- 
erty in the United States in a generation goes to women. 

When one-half of the Nation’s property which passes through 
the hands of women is subject to taxation, how can a system 
be defended which denies them representation in order that 
they may protect the same from excessive tax incumbrances? 
There is no fairness in that, and it will not compensate to place 
woman upon a pedestal and kneel down in worship of her. No; 
she, like man, should have the same right to determine such 
matters according to her own judgment. 

We deny the women the right to vote, and yet in eight States 
of the Union we allow aliens who have only filed their first 
declaration of citizenship to vote. We allow them to vote, but 
we can not allow the women, from whom we have all sprung, to 
go to the ballot box and cast a vote. 

Why can we not see just a little that there are wrongs per- 
petrated by this disfranchisement? Why have we not the man- 
hood to right this wrong? Why do we not joyously seize the 
opportunity of adding this large, good, moral, and enlightened 
element into the citizenship which works for the purification of 
politics and the advancement of civilization ? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SHAFPROTH. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. The from Colerado has just made the 
statement that we allow persons who have filed their declara- 
tion for citizenship to vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is being «: ites. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Colorado does not mean by 
that that the Federal Government allows that? 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Oh, no; it is the State governments that 
do that. 

Mr. KING. Then the States themselves 
eapacity permit certain individuals to vote? 


Senator 


ne in eight States 


1 


in their sovereign 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. 
Mr. KING. Then, the Senator’s proposition is, of course, to 
rob the States of the sovereign power which ft] reserved to 





themselves when the Federal Government was formed. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, rob the States! Why, Mr. President, 
if the just powers of government are from the consent 
of the governed, the principle is not only applicable to a State, 
but it is also applicable to the United States. 

Mr. KING. Well, does the Senator realize that 
Government is a government of enumerated 
powers? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I do not, but I undertake to say that 
we can not contend that democracy exists in any form of gov- 
ernment in a city, in a county, in a Stare, or in a national 
government, unless we observe that fundamental principle that 
is laid down as the test of all the rights of man‘sind. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield to me furtier? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I am astounded to hear the Senator make the 
declaration that the Federal Government is not one of enumer- 
ated and delegated powers. Certainly he is too good a lawyer 
to challenge that doctrine, which is the foundation really of our 
dual form of government. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I certainly do not deny it; I admitit. If 
I said to the contrary I did not understand the Senator’s ques- 


1 


tion, and I want to say that we are trying to confer power which 


cerived 


the Federal 
and delecated 


the United States Government does not now possess, and we 
are appealing for what? We are not appealing to you to give 


the women the vote, but we are appealing to you to submit the 
question to the States; thatis all. When women have sacrificed 
in the way they have in this war and we wil! not give them 
that right, it seems to me we are in a deplorable condition. 

Mr. KING. The Senator realizes that each State, under our 
theory of government, has the right to determine who shall and 
who shall not vote; so that there is no reason in the world why 
if the people of the States desire to extend the franchise to 
women that they may not do so whenever they desire. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But the Senator from Utah loses sicht of 
the fact that this very right that we are trying to extend is 
for the purpose of vesting that power in the Federal Govern- 
ment. That is the reason. The State government has the con- 
trol now; there is no doubt of that; but when we are trying to 
remedy that in the way prescribed by the Federal Constitution 


and simply want to give the people of the United States an 

opportunity to let the States pass upon it, tl we think it 

oppressive action in refusing to permit that course to be taken. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 


Colorado yield to me? 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. A moment ago the Senator criticized 
the action in, I believe, eight States permitting men who have 
merely taken out their first papers to vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am in entire sympathy with the eriti- 
cism expressed by the Senator; but, in view of that criticism, 
does not the Senator believe that the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] to this very 
amendment, which aims to cure a situation equally vicious 
which would follow the ratification of the amendment now pend- 
ing, ought to be adopted? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, Mr. President, we have Senators in 
the Senate who are trying to defeat this amendment, and they 
will try to defeat it if possible by filibustering, in my judg- 
inent, though I am satisfied the Senator from New Jersey is not 
one. Why should we consent to any amendment? I can not 
consent, and I would not consent that the Ten Commandments 
be put on this amendment, although every one of them is good. 
Why? secnuse you know that the House of Representatives 
by simply a two-thirds majority—not one over—passed this 
joint resolution. You know further that if we ever send this 
resolution back with an amendment attached to it, no matter 
what kind of an amendment, it will never be considered by the 
House of Representatives; and the change of the votes of one 
or two Representatives might defeat the entire measure. That 
is the reason, Mr. President, we do not want to consent to any 
amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, if the Senator will par- 
don’ me, he has not answered my question. I wanted him to 
comment upon the merits of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I can only say that I am not familiar with 
it; I was not here when it was read, and I have not examined it. 
I presume that it is a good amendment. I imagine if the Senator 
would present it as a separate joint resolution or as a bill, if it 
is possible to present it in that form, I perhaps would vote for 
it; but, as I have said, I am not familiar with its terms. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does not the Senator believe that when 
we set to work te amend the Constitution of the United States 
we should do it in the very best manner we can? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. How is that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator has said that he is opposed 
to any amendment to the pending joint resolution regardless of 
its merits—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly. Let it be presented as an inde- 
pendent measure. I am not going to consent to any amendment 
of the pending measure, because any amendment, no matter 
what it is, would send the joint resolution back to the House of 
Representatives; and there it would likely sleep the sleep of 
death, because at this stage of the proceedings of Congress it 
will readily be seen that a filibuster could be made most 
effectively upon it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, in view of the fact, then, Mr. 
President, that the Senator has criticized eight States for per- 
initting people to vote who ought not to vote, it seems to me it 
is rather difficult for him to defend this joint resolution, which 
will do exactly the same thing. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, Mr. President, I have explained—but 
I will explain over again—the fact that in the House of Repre- 
sentatives House joint resolution No, 200, which is the woman- 
suffrage amendment to the Constitution now under considera- 
tion, Was passed by exactly a two-thirds majority, there being 
not one vote to spare. It came over to the Senate; we have 
ever since been trying to get a two-thirds majority for it; and 
we have met with appeals of all kinds upon the part of those 
who are opposed to the passage of the joint resolution. The 
Senator knows that, if the measure were sent back to the House, 
it. would run the hazard of being defeated. If he had any legis- 
lation that he wanted to put through, he would never consent to 
n thing of that kind, and, that being the case, we can not con- 
sent to any amendment being placed on this joint resolution. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If I thought it were the duty of a Sen- 
ator to put through legislation simply for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a record, perhaps I would not consent to an amendment, 
but 1 understand that perhaps it is the duty of every Senator 
when proceeding to amend the Constitution of the United States 
to endeavor to perfect it before it is submitted to the States for 
ratification, regardless of whatever little delay might be in- 
volved, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, delay—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is what the Senator is complain- 
fng about. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. ‘The Senator knows that it would be a 
parliamentary advantage to the other side of this question if 


the friends of the measure should consent to its amendment; 
and it would be unpardonable to consent on the part of those 
who are in favor of the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Colorado a question. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In making that statement, the Sen- 
ator does so, I understand, because of the improbability of get- 
ting a vote in the House of Representatives, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I take it that the proceeding as it has 
gone on has been in regular order, the House has passed the 
joint resolution by a two-thirds majority, it is now here in the 
Senate, and I can not understand how anybody can vote against 
it who believes in the doctrine of our Government that the just 
powers of government are derived from the consent of the 
governed, 

Mr, President, the Senator from Uiah [Mr, Kine] interrogated 
me a few moments ago and intimated that we were trying to 
impose, or might impose, on the States some law that would be 
detrimental to their interests. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understood the inquiry of the Senator from 
Utah to involve the conclusion that the passage of this amend- 
ment would deprive the States of the power to regulate th? 
suffrage altogether, a query prompted by the reference of the 
Senator to the fact that in some of the States aliens who had 
merely declared their intention to become citizens were given 
the right of suffrage. I understand that this constitutional 
amendment will operate negatively. Like the fifteenth amend- 
ment, its purpose is to deny to the States the right to withhold 
suffrage because of one condition or qualification; that is to 
say, the fifteenth amendment provides that no State shall deny 
the right of suffrage to a man on account of color or previous 
condition. This left each State free to impose other qualifica- 
tions which in the legislative judgment seemed to be desirable 
or expedient. 

In the same fashion this proposed amendment provides that 
the right to vote shall not be withheld from an individual on 
account of sex; that is all. The States will still possess their 
present power to impose other disqualifications and to resort to 
other bases for limiting the right of suffrage in all respects as 
though this amendment had not been adopted. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Just a moment. We know, because it is an 
historical fact, that the black people in the South do not exer- 
cise the right of suffrage, notwithstanding the fifteenth amend- 
ment. That would be impessible were the States entirely de- 
prived by that amendment of control over the suffrage. They 
impose other disqualifications, other impediments, which seem to 
be as effective in suppressing that vote as though there were no 
fifteenth amendment. In the same fashion the adoption of this 
proposed amendment leaves to the States the power to determine 
either that a person having only declared his intention to be- 
come a citizen might vote or that an alien woman marrying a 
citizen of the United States should not by that fact be invested 
with the right of suffrage citizenship. So that the entire de- 
privation of the States of control over the right of suffrage does 
not follow the adoption of this proposed amendment ; it operates 
precisely as the fifteenth amendment, except that it imposes one 
other disqualification upon State action, and only one. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I heartily concur in the Senator’s position 
concerning this matter. There is no attempt to control the ac- 
tion of the States except in one particular, and that is, you can 
not enforce a law against a person on account of sex. 

Mr. President, it seems that Senators do not realize that there 
is going on in the world an evolution in government. They do 
not seem to realize that this onward tendency of democracy has 
been developing for years and years; that its greatest impetus 
was given by the Declaration of Independence, and that it is 
making a sweeping movement on account of the great war that 
is now devastating Europe. 

Mr. President, it was that Declaration of Independence, which 
announced the doctrine that the just powers of government are 
derived from the consent of the governed, which has modified 
every form of government on earth. It has made the absolute 
monarch yield to a legislative body which holds the purse strings 
of the government. It has brought about the establishment 
of Republic after Republic on the Western Hemisphere. It 
has even established Republics in the Continent of Europe. The 
man who can not foresee that this onward movement is bound to 
succeed, that it is founded upon justice, upon equity, upon right, 
it seems to me is blind to what the future holds in store for us. 

Why, Mr. President, this evolution is going on even to the 
extent of affecting the subject of woman suffrage, by reason of 
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the fact that State after State is adopting this measure, 
withstanding the harrowing conditions that exist, notwithstand 
ing the obstructions that exist in the constitutions of the States ; 


and, Mr. President, the time is bound to come when there will 
be more States of the Union that will give women this right than 
there will be States that deny it to women. 

The women in 19 States now can vote for President and Vice 
President of the United States. It seems to me that any man 
who can perceive future events to any extent must realize that 
t is bound to come. If it is bound to come in a year or two, why 
should you not yield to these women who have always been 
loyal to the Government, these women who have aided the Gov- 
ernment in every way, and let the States vote upon it and de- 
termine by that immense majority required in the Consti- 
tution whether or not women are going to be admitted to this 
right? 

Mr. President, it seems to me that any man possessed of fair- 
ness, looking upon the other side of this question, must realize 
ihat we are asking nothing that is unfair. Why, on yesterday 
we heard the women who have solicited Senators to vote for this 
measure held up to scorn, and held up under the designation 
“ petticoat brigades” and “ petticoat lobbies.” Mr. President, 
ihe Senator who used those expressions will find that a speech 
of that kind will not do his side of the question any good, but it 
will do it immeasurable harm. That is not the way to brush 
uside a right which I regard as inalienable, notwithstanding the 
courts have declared that it is a privilege. 

Mr. President, these women who have come here are as good 
women as live; and to have them referred to in the manner that 
they have been, to criticize them for asking and pleading with a 
Senator for a right to which they consider they are entitled, it 
seems to me can have no effect except to work a reaction. 

Mr. President, I contend that this evolution in government is 
proceeding right now, has been developing for years, and will 
culminate in the passage of a joint resolution of this kind. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I saw the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] in the Chamber a minute ago. He has now 
sone into the cloakroom. I trust that a page will invite him in, 
if he desires to be here while I reply to his remarks. 

The Senator from Utah during my absence—and I do not 
say that in criticism of the Senator, because what he has said 
was subject to my review, and I now have the stenographic 
report before me—made some comments upon the colloquy in- 
dlulged in between us on yesterday. I simply refer to my 
nbsence at that time as the reason for my delay in responding 
to his comments. 

On yesterday I stated the exact reasons why the Committee 
on Woman Suffrage of this body brought this question before 
the Senate at this time. One Senator on the Democratie side 
has eriticized the committee for injecting the matter into the 
deliberations of the Senate at this session. Let me read very 
briefly from my remarks of yesterday the statement of why the 
Woman Suffrage Committee, of which the majority is com- 
posed of Democrats, and the chairman consented to bring this 
inatter before the Senate at this time. 

I read from the Rrcorp of yesterday. 
to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot]: 

Because he knew just how many votes it would be necessary to have 
on the Republican side to carry this joint resolution through at all 
times, and he told Miss Hay, a member of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, who served on a committee to discuss 
suffrage with the Republican Members of this body, that they would 
yive them 33 votes; and then that association, headed by Mrs. Catt, 
invited the. Democratic members of the Suffrage Committee of this 
body, together with one or two other Senators, to confer with them. 
‘They then urged upon the chairman that he bring the suffrage amend- 
ment before the Senate. The chairman sald: 

I have brought it twice before the Senate under misinformation: I 
have twice subjected it to defeat on account of misinformation. We 
have not the votes to pass the amendment, and it is a crime to bring 
it up to kill it. We may get the votes later, but we have no right, 
after the joint resolution has passed the House, to kill it in the Senate 
so long as there is a chance to save it. I will not bring it up until I 
believe I can carry it; and I do not care how many attacks the 
Woman’s Party make on me; that does not concern me. I am for pass- 
ing this amendment and not for killing it.” 

It was then 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 


Mr. PITTMAN. Wait until I finish this statement. 
be interrupted now. 


I was then referring 








I do not want to 


It was then, by reason of the statement of the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jongrs], that those 
ladies stated, “if we can assure you 33 Republican votes, will you 


9” 


bring the joint resolution up? 


We replied, “ Yes.” Why? Because, 
although we had not enough with 


the 33, we believed that we might 
set 2 more votes. They said then, “ We feel at liberty to say to you 
that Senator Smoor, on behalf of the Republican Senators, has come 
to our committee, through Miss Hay, and assured us that the Repub- 
33 votes. We then asked for the names, to 
but they said they would not give us the poll; they 
*Leave that to us, and we will deliyer the 33 votes.’ ” 


licans are ready to deliver 
give us the poll, 
said, 
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Again on yesterday, in commenting on this matter, I said: 

The Senator from Utah may have had doubt in his mind with regard 
to the Senator from New Hampshire. Undoubtedly, however, the 
women who induced us to bring this matter to a vote did not have any 
doubt about the doubt of the Senator from Utah, or they would have 
expressed the doubt to us. As a matter of fact, one of the ladies 
charged the Senator from Utah in the Marble Room yesterday with 
having pledged 33 votes and not giving them a pol! so that they could 
use their own judgment, and the Senator from Utah said at the time he 
made the promise he thought he had them. 

Now, the Senator to-day, for the purpose, I assume, of show- 
ing the Senate that there has been some deception on this side 
toward him arose and made the remarks I will later discuss. 
That I may then devote myself solely to the question of decep- 
tion on this side let me now say this, so that there may be no 
mistake about the pledge of the 33 votes, which no one has de- 
nied so far. The Senator said he never made any contrary 
statement as to his doubt. Of course, he made no contrary 
statement as to his doubt as to any member of the 33, because 
he refused to give the names of the 33, but here is futher proof 
of the pledge of 33. It is absolute proof. It is published in 
the Suffragist, the most ardent supporter of the Republican 
Parity in existence to-day, one that supports them, right or 
wrong, whether they are with them or whether they are against 
them, a wonderful organization. On Saturday, August 31, 1918, 
there is on the front page a cartoon of a very beautiful lady 
holding up two banners. One of the banners reads as follows: 

Democratic Senators, 55 per cent for the suffrage amendment. 

That would be 27 or less votes. 

On the other banner, which is held proudly higher than the 
Democratic banner, we read: 

Republican Senators, 75 per cent for the suffrage 

At the bottom of the page it is entitled: 

Congress convenes: The score. 

Seventy-five per cent of the Republican Members of Congress. 

Seventy-five per cent of 44 is 33. Where do the ladies get 
this information? The National American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, headed by Mrs. Catt, is a nonpolitical organization. 
The Woman's Party, the publisher of the Suffragist, is an ad- 
junct of the Republican Party. It speaks those things for the 
Republican Party which the Republican Party is ashamed to 
speak for itself. 

Surely the members of the Republican Party, at least those 
who are suffragists—and I understand there are a great number 
over there—are not going to condemn the Woman's Party. 
Surely they do not believe that the Woman’s Party published 
that statement and used it throughout the country as a campaign 








amendment. 





argument against Democracy without authority, without in- 
formation. Where did they get their ret Pay Where 


do they generally get the information? I wonder if members 
of the Woman's Party who are using such violent means to force 
the leaders of Democracy to induce the Democrats to vote for 
woman suffrage are going to apply this same instrument to 
leaders of the Republican Party in this body, whether they are 
going to demand that they stand by their pledges to women. 
Now, I am getting down to the question that Mr. Smoor hus 
made his excuse on. He said in his remarks to-day: 


I did intend yesterday to answer the Senator from Nevada, but I 
thought it useless to do so. 
Then he goes on and says this. I am reading now from Mr. 


Smoor’s remarks to-day: 


Mr. Smoot. Mr. President, after listening to the remarks just made 
by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. bener]} I feel it my duty to 
correct the statement I made in the Recorp yesterday when the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] was trying to play politics with the 
question before the Senate. 

Yesterday the Senator from Nevada asked me this question: 

“ Did not the Senator from Utah know the number of votes the Demo- 
erats on this side had polled for the suffrage amendment?” 


Mr. Smoor. Of course, the Senator from Utah knew that 

Mr. PittTMAN. Of course, the Senator from Utah knew: and the 
Senator from Utah knows to-day how the poll stands on the Democratic 
side. 


Mr. Smoor. I do. 
Mr. President, I am still reading from Mr. 


Mr. President, I want to say that I was in 
that I made yesterday. I wonder where the 
now. I wonder if he now will undertake to say 


He was interrupted. Afterwards he proceeded— 


Yesterday the Senator tried to make it appear that I in particular 
and the other Republicans who favor wom: . suffrage had deceived him; 
trick for politic 


Smoor’s remarks: 
error in the statement 

Senator from Nevada is 

that the Members— 


that they had played a purposes. I want to say 
that the statement I made yeste rds ly was based upon the word of not one 
Democratic Member but a number of Democratic Members that there 


were 31 votes upon that side of the Chamber for the amendment. 
Where are we now? Senator Smoor believed, as he said in 

that statement, that there were 31 votes on this side of the 

Chamber for the amendment. Then he knew it would ce 33 


votes to pass it. When he knew it would take SS votes to pass 
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it, he said they only had 
Saroor believed that, 

There is another thing that Senator Saroor believes and will 
admit, that Mr. Benrr, whom we believed we had with us, was 
an addition to the number we could possibly count at the time 
the Republicans passed the resolution in caucus, In other 
words, when Senator Smoor in thé caucus of the Republican 
Party on August 24 voted to bring the joint resolution to a vote 
at once he knew that the Democrats did not have to exceed 30 
votes, and he now says he was not certain of more than 82 
Republican votes and hoped to get 33. In other words, Sena- 
tor Ssroor voted on August 24 in caucus to bring a measure to 
a vote that he knew did not have the votes to pass. 

That is not all. There is a whole lot more to it. Who offered 
the resolution in the Republican caucus that the joint resolu- 
tion be brought to a vote immediately? According to the Suf- 
fragist—and I do not take issue with it—the resolution was 
presented by Senator WapswortHu, of New York, and passed 
after the election of Senator Henry Carnot Lopce to succeed the 
Jate Senator Gallinger as the Republican leader. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly, I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The statement just read by the Senator 
from Nevada is a very good illustration of the accuracy of the 
periodical from which he is reading. The Senator from New 
York did not oppose the resolution in the caucus. He never 
opposed it during the discussion in the caucus; he took no part 
in the proceeding. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Did the Senator from New York vote for it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He did. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator from New York is known as 
one of the most ardent and intelligent antagonists of the Fed- 
eral suffrage amendment in this body and of equal suffrage for 
woman everywhere. Yet the Senator from New York was aid- 
ing by his vote in caucus to bring the Federal amendment to a 
vote in the Senate. Was he aiding in bringing the amendment 
to a vote because he wanted it passed? Is that reasonable? I 
have known distinguished Senators in this body who did not 
want something to pass who would not even permit a vote upon 
it on the floor, and it seems incomprehensible that the able, 
fighting Senator from New York would deliberately try to 
bring a matter to a vote on this floor which he so bitterly op- 
poses if he thought it had any chance to pass. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think the Senator from Nevada should know 
that that resolution was proposed by a Senator who is as ar- 
dently in favor of suffrage as is the Senator from Nevada him- 
self, and it received the unanimous vote of those in the con- 
ference. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Of course, we Democrats have secret cau- 
euses. The Republicans have always been opposed to secret 
proceedings. Will the Senator state who offered the 
resolution? 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am addressing my remarks first to the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I did not under- 

stand what he said. 
Mr. PITTMAN, I made several remarks. The purport of it 
s that the Republicans have always opposed secret caucuses 
their party and condemned the action of the Democratic 
Party in that respect, and he will possibly tell us who offered 
the resolution. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have no objection to divulging the name of 
the Senator who offered the resolution. It was printed in the 

It was offered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ani his name was attached to the resolution in the 
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papers, 
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papers. 

Mr. PITTMAN. How many voted for it? 

Mr. WEEKS. Everybody present. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, the resolution 
was printed in the papers. I think perhaps the Senator has not 
seen it. It represented the wishes of everybody to bring the 
matter to a vote as soon as possible, and it also explicitly stated 
that it committed nobody to vote for it on the merits of the 
question, 

Mr. PITTMAN. TI understand. If it had committed all the 
Republican Members to vote for it I could have understood why 
the suffragists on that side would like to have had it come up; 
but the very fact that it did not commit the antisuffragists to 
vote for it, and the very fact that the leading suffragists on 
that side knew that wth the combined vote on their side and 
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on this side we did not have enough votes to pass it indicates 
a very peculiar action on the part of the Republican caucus, 

Senator Smoot and every suffragist leader on that side who 
took the trouble to investigate it had as complete a poll of this 
side of the Chamber at the time that resolution was passed as 
any Member on this side. 

They know that we never had as many on our poll as we have 
to-day, and to-day we have only 30. Yet Senator Smoor says 
that they had only 32 on their own side, with the possibility of 
getting 1 more. So at the time he voted for the joint resolu- 
tion to come immediately before this body he knew that it was 
coming up to certain defeat. Not only did he know it, but 
every Member who was interested in the question who desired 
to inquire must have known it. None of them seem uneasy 
about it to-day. All the uneasiness with regard to the defeat 
of this measure is among the Democratic Senators on this side 
who favor suffrage. There is not a voice on the cther side of 
uneasiness and no assistance on the other side to keep from 
killing this measure or any suggestion whereby we can save it. 
And the Senator from Utah said we deceived him; that we 
made him believe that we had 31 votes. Yes; we did make 
him believe that we had 31 votes, and when we made him 
believe it he struck off one of his 33. He did not strike off 
one of his 33 until he believed we had an additional one on 
this side. Deceived him into believing we had 31! If we 
deceived him at all, it was to his advantage, because the infor- 
mation we put in his possession placed him in a position where 
he could work among his own colleagues on that side to get the 
33 votes. The deception on our side, if there was any, could 
not injure him. He deceived us into believing that he had 35 
votes, and induced us who had control of the measure to put 
it on the floor, knowing that it would be killed the moment it 
came to a vote. 

There are two different kinds of deception. One is deception 
in holding the 33 votes, and the other in giving him the facts in 
aid of his own energies on the other side. 

I am satisfied with the situation. I am satisfied with it all 
the way through. If the Senator thinks he has got any satis- 
faction out of the fact that this side has lost 1 vote, that the 
amendment now has 1 less vote than we thought it had, that 
it makes 34 votes necessary, let him take it. I suppose now 
that we have lost 1 vote he can safely offer the 33 votes, as 
with such votes the amendment would still die. 

I wish to say that I am not attacking the sincerity of every 
advocate of universal suffrage on the other side. I do not 
know their position. I do know the position of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], because he has taken the pains to put 
it before the public himself. Whether he has deceived his own 
party as he has deceived the great National Woman’s Suffrage 
Association, I do not know. The Republican Party has either 
got to stand by an agreement made by the leader of the suf- 
frage cause on that side or, by the violation of their agreement, 
they have got to take the responsibility before the country of 
the death of this measure. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President, the one thing I can not 
understand, the most puzzling circumstance about the question 
before us to-day, is the fear expressed by some of my distin- 
guished southern colleagues that the bloom, the subtle charm, 
the loveliness, of women may disappear if they are permitted a 
voice in the affairs of their own Government. 

Now, it may seem strange that a western man should rise in 
their defense, but many western men have, as I had, southern 
fathers and southern mothers, and so I can not refrain from say- 
ing that the record of the southern women during the Civil War 
and the reconstruction period should have forever removed that 
fear from their minds. Were they any the less charming, gen- 
tlemen, when they danced with you clad in homespun, with 
hands roughened by unaccustomed toil, before the lost cause 
went down in defeat? Were they any the less lovely to you after- 
wards when, their natural protectors killed in battle, they as- 
sumed the entire management of broken-down estates and, with 
the courage taught by the example of their men, conducted and 
managed with skill and intelligence the new work that fell to 
their hands? 

Does deep human knowledge and wide experience destroy the 
bloom of womanhood to-day? Why, I have it at first hand that 
though women in England are doing a man’s work while dispens- 
ing with a man’s protection, they have never before been so charm- 
ing to the men of their nation, not simply because these men are 
grateful, but because all sympathy is quickened between them. 
To which type of woman do you think the soldier would turn— 
the woman who has nursed the wounded back to life under fire. 
who understands his hardships because she has endured some of 
them herself, or the woman who has remained sheltered with 
idle hands while the world storm sweeps over the world? 
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women who understand their political battles as well as their 
pitched battles, women with some intelligent knowledge of the 
affairs of state. This can only bring a greater sympathy and, | 
consequently, a greater charm. To my mind, the greatest women 
the world has ever known were the pioneer women of the West, 
snd the best type of western men owed their power of endurance, | 
their incentive for creative work, to the quickening influence of 
woman’s greatest charm—her understanding sympathy. 

Perhaps, Mr. President, it is because the men and women of 
the West have been more truly mated that there the principles 
which gave birth to our Nation have first become a practical 
reality. Are the women of the South, then, of so frail a nature 
that their charms will take wings when burdened with respon- 
sibility of looking after their children’s welfare in the political 
world as well as in the home? And are the southern men, after 
protecting their women valiantly during the reconstruction, now 
going to deny them the rights and privileges which other women 
enjoy, because, forsooth, they now are no longer equal to the 
task? 

In those old days with ranks reduced by a four years’ war, 
with new and unheard-of conditions, with a half-savage people 
criminally loosed upon your electorate, your achievement in 
bringing order out of chaos ranks in the world’s first order. 
Are you to-day become so timid that with established regula- 
tions to control, a more civilized race to govern, you must place 
upon your women the humiliation of declaring them unfit for a 
voice in your Government? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Sena- 
tor from Nevada that women are now voting in the Southern 
State of Texas and the Southern State of Arkansas, and in | 
neither State has it affected the women unfavorably. On the 
other hand, it has affected those States most favorably. The 
women in Texas and Arkansas have taken enthusiastic advan- 
t»ze of the right to vote. It is universally admitted that the 
participation of women in elections has had a beneficial and 
uplifting effect in both the States of Arkansas and Texas. 
Neither has the fact of their voting accentuated the race problem 
i any way or added to its dangers. On the contrary, we feel 
that we are enormously benefited in having the added intelli- 
sence of white women to help us handle that problem. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to say also to the Senator that 
the adjacent State of Oklahoma is just on the point of voting 
for woman suffrage. Both political parties already have in- 
dorsed it, after having fully heard the arguments on both sides, 
and that is a Southern State also. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I wish to thank the Senator from Texas 
and the Senator from Oklahoma for the information they have 
just given, 

As I said, you become so timid that you must place upon 
women the humiliation of declaring them unfit to have a voice 
in our Government, for that is what you do when you refuse to 
pass thisamendment. With 12 State constitutions almost impos- 
sible to amend, with S very difficult to amend, you send the 
women back to a position without civil recognition if you do 
hot pass this amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it is quite evident 
that thers is no opportunity to take a vote on the joint resolu- 
lion to-day. I am reminded that a short executive session 1s 
desired, and after the executive business is attended to I shall 
then move that the Senate adjourn until Monday. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield to me for just a 


More and more the men of the future will demand real mates— | 
} 


moment ? 
‘ir. JONES of New Mexico. I withhold the motion for the 
present, 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Democratic and Republl- 
ean parties in the State of Wisconsin held their respective State 
conventions a week ago last Tuesday, and in the platform of | 
each there is a declaration in favor of the measure now pending 
before the Senate. I ask that the planks of the Republican 
und Demoeratie platforms be read into the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator ask that they 
be read or printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask that they be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested, 

The Secretary read as follows: 


WISCONSIN WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


Woman-suffrage planks in Republican and Democratic State platforms 

adopted at Madison, Wis., September 17, 1918: 
REPUBLICAN, 

The splendid spirit of the helpfulness and efficient service of the 
women of the Nation in every activity has been thrown into bolder 
relief by the war emergencies. They have demonstrated anew their | 
fitness for and right to equal opportunity in the conduct of the Govern 
ment, and we therefore favor the extension of the elective franchise to 
women, 
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DEMOCRATIC. 
To give recognition to the wonderful sacrifice and service of the women 
of America we approve President Wilson’s recommendations for woman's 
suffrage by Federal amendment through ratification by the States. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I move that the Senate preceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were opened, and (at 4 o’clock p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned until Monday, September 30, 1918, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 





CONFIRMATIONS. 


Evecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 
1918. 
Unrirep STATES MARSHAL. 
Mark Storen to be United States marshal, district of Indiana. 
UnttTep States Coast GUARD. 

First Lieut. Eugene Blake, jr., to be a captain. 

Second Lieut. Philip F. Roach to be a first lieutenant. 

Cadet Joseph Greenspun to be a third lieutenant. 

Cadet Louis Waite Perkins to be a third lieutenant. 

Cadet Lyndon Spencer to be a third lieutenant. 

Cadet Raymond Thomas McElligott to be a third lieutenant. 

Cadet Asa Vern Wilder to be a third lieutenant. 

Cadet Robert Myer Kaufholz to be a third lieutenant. 

The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieu- 
tenants: 

William Patrick Kain, 

James Marsden Earp, 

Floyd Jesse Sexton, 

Clement Joseph Todd, 

Gustavus Urban Stewart, 

Joseph Francis Farley, jr... 

David Patterson Marvin, 

Carl Herbert Abel, and 

Edwin Mount Webster. 

The following-named first licutenants to be captains: 

John F. MeGourty, 

John J. Hutson, 

Fred A. Nichols, 

Charles F. Seiter, 

Chester H. Jones, 

William F. Towle, 

Michael J. Ryan, 

James Pine, 

Warner K. Thompson, 

Joseph R. Besse, 

John P. Gray, 

Paul H. Harrison, 

William Williams, 

John H. Cornell, 

William Pitts Wishanur, 

Gordon T. Finlay, 

Louis L. Bennett, and 

Roy P. Munro, 

The following-named third lieutenants to be first lieutenants: 

Frederick J. Birkett, 

Norvin C. Smith, and 

Donald H. MacCollom. 

The following-named first lieutenants _of 
captains of Engineers: 

John T. Carr, 

Albert F. Patterson, 

Webb C. Maglathlin, 

Whitney M. Prall, 

George W. Cairnes, 

John F. Hahn, 

Harvey F. Johnson, 

Martin A. Doyle, 

Norman B. Hall, 

Sidney B. Orne, 

Frank E. Bagger, 

Philip B. Eaton, 

Thomas H. Yaeger, 

Alvan H. Bixby, 

Charles FE. Sugden, 

Francis Fk. Fitch, 

Charles J. Odend@hal, 

Henry C. Roach. 

Clinton P. Kendall, 
Kurt W. Krafft, and 
Charles H. Johnson. 


Engineers to be 
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The following-named third lieutenants of Engineers to be first 
lieutenants of Engineers: 

Charles T. Henley, jr., 

Kdward F, Palmer, 

Francis C. Wells, and 

John N, Heiner. 

First Lieut. of Engineers Byron A, Minor, retired, to be a 
captain of Engineers. 

Cadet David I’, Akers to be a third lieutenant. 

Cadet Engineer William B. O’Brien to be a third lieutenant of 
Engineers. 

lirst Lieut. Samuel P, Edmonds, retired, to be a captain on 
the retired list. 





POSTMASTERS. 
GEORGIA, 


Wellborn J. Roberts, Arlington, 
James A. Glodney, Bowdon. 
Thomas E. Brown, Bremen. 
Bedford Mck. Harlan, Calhoun, 
Annie K, Bunn, Cedartown. 
John P. Turner, Columbus, 
John S. McKenzie, Comer. 
A. G. Hockenhull, Cumming. 
Frank M. Meaders, Dahlonega. 
Benjamin Ii, Croker, Dallas. 
William TI. MeMillion, Demorest. 
Atley M. Cherry, Donaldsonville. 
Lemuel S. Peterson, Douglas. 
L. M. Peacock, jr., Eastman. 
-Lonnie C, Brown, Elberton. 
Richard D. Moore, Jefferson, 
Henry T. Sewell, Lavonia. 
Jennie S. Lester, Lexington, 
Clifton O. Lloyd. Lindale. 
James R. Dixon, Metter. 
Willie A. Sheats, Monroe. 
John T. Stilwell, Montezuma. 
William M. McElroy, Norcross. 
John HT. Hodges, Perry. 
Samuel H, Timmerman, Plains. 
Walter R. Harrell, Quitman. 
Merritt B. Brown, Richland. 
James S. Alsobrook, Rossville. 
Julia B. Fleming, Sparta. 
Abner I. Head, Tallapoosa. 
Harvey C. Bunn, Waycross, 
Gilbert B. Banks, Waynesboro. 
MAINE. 


Alfred T. Hicks, Auburn. 
Frederick W. Plaisted, Augusta. 
Otha H. Jellison, Bar Harbor, 
Guy L. Thurston, Bethel. 

Harry Hinckley, Blue Hill. 
Frank P. Davis, Bridgton, 
Wallace ©. Estes, Brooks, 
Richard P. Harriman, Bucksport. 
Patrick F. Welch, Calais. 

Josiah H. Hobbs, Camden. 

Fred S. Doyle, Caribou. 

George F. Treat, Chisholm. 
Frank J, Carsley, Dexter. 

Minnie M. Holland, Dixfield. 
Joseph A. Linscott, Farmington, 
Everett P. Hanson, Gorham. 
John S. Williams, Guilford. 

John E. Murphy, Hallowell. 
Dennis Sheehan, Houlton. 
Ellsworth W. Sawyer, Kezar Falls. 
Herbert L. Pinkham, Lincoln. 
Willie B. Parlin, Machias, 
Benjamin IF, Pierce, Mars Hill. 
rank A. Millett, Mechanic Falls. 
William I. Johnson, North Berwick, 
Krank E. DeCoster, Norway. 
Vivian E. Howe, Presque Isle. 
Morrill McKenney, Richmond. 
foward E. Perkins, Sanford. 
Clarence Mantor, Skowhegan. 
Otis C. Verow, South Brewer. 
Lindley L. Hamilton, Topsham. 
Lee M. Treat, Vinal Haven. 

Perey E. Storer, Waldoboro, 
frederick EL. Mathews, Warren. 
Charles M, Richardson, Waterville, 
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Clinton S. Eastman, Westbrook, 
James B. Clark, Wiscasset. 
Frank O. Wellcome, Yarmouth. 
Edward C. Bridges, York Village. 

NEW YORK. 
Fred G. Burt, Adams Center. 
William H. Barry, Carthage. 
Peter T. Conley, Fulton. 
Wesley J. Springstead, Haverstraw. 
J. Edward Lyon, Naples. 
Orin A. Skutt, North Rose. 
James L. Hutchens, Pulaski. 
Minnie C. Fellows, Scarsdale. 
Myric M. Kelly, Sodus. 
Henry 8. Sutherland, White Plains. 
Clarence E. Palmer, Willard. 
Claude T. Metcalf, Wolcott. 

TEXAS, 

Tyre H. Brown, Lockhart. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, September 28, 1918. 


The House was called to order by the Clerk of the House. 

The CLerK oF THE Houser. The reading clerk will read the 
erder from the Speaker designating the Speaker pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 28, 1918. 
Hon. SoutH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House: 

I hereby assign the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Foster, to preside 
as Spenker to-day. 

CHAMP CLARK, Speaker, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore took the chair. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We lift up our hearts in gratitude to Thee, our Father in 
heaven, for the great unanimity of purpose existing among the 
people of America to prosecute the war at whatever cost of 
means and men until a peace shall be secured which shall 
guarantee liberty and justice to all the peoples of all the world. 

May the generosity and patriotism of our people continue, 
that the Government may not be hampered in its war program. 
May the heavy tax laid upon them be borne with patience, and 
may the new demand for liberty bonds be met with alacrity ; 
and Thine be the praise through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. STEDMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. STEDMAN. Mr. Speaker, I notice in the Recorp that 
Mr. Weaver, of North Carolina, failed to answer to his name 
on roll calls during Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of this 
week. I wish to state that he has been confined in a hospital 
sick, and I desire further to ask leave of absence for him for 
four days on account of sickness. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent for leave of absence for four 
days for his colleague, Mr. Weaver. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 175) to correct an error in the wording of the appro- 
priation of $71,000 made in the act approved July 9, 1918, and to 
authorize the Secretary of War to pay said sum to the respective 
parties entitled thereto, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested. 


Is there objection? [After a 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clase 2, Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker's table and referred 
to its appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 175. Joint resolution to correct an error in the word- 
ing of the appropriation of $71,000 made in the act approved 
July 9, 1918, and to authorize the Secretary of War to pay said 
sum to the respective parties entitled thereto, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested ; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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1918. CONGRESSIONAL 


EXTENSION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the joint resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
joint resolution which the Clerk will report. 

" ‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (IT. J. Res. 334) making appropriations for certain 
necessary operations of the Government for the month of October, 
1918, and for other purposes. 

Resolved, ete., That the provisions of the joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution making appropriations for certain necessary opera- 
tions of the Government and of the District of Columbia for the months 
of July and August, 1918, and for other purposes,” approved July 8, 

418, except so far as they relate to the support of the Army and of the 

District of Columbia, are extended and continued in full force and effect 

tor and during the month of October, 1918. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this joint reso- 
lution is to make such provision for the Agricultural Depart- 
ment as may be necessary pending the final approval and 
passage of the two appropriation bills for that department. 

the SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to its present 
consideration ? 

‘ir. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman from Kentucky if he has any informa- 

on as to what the status of the Agricultural appropriation 
hill is in the Senate? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Not the slightest. I have not been able to 
follow it. I have been continuously engaged in my own work 
in connection with the deficiency bill. The month is about to 
expire, and in the absence of this joint resolution, after the 
cnd of the month, there will be no provision of law whereby 

of these activities could be continued. I have assumed 
that these bills will become laws some time during the present 
onth, and, by the terms of the original resolution which this 
pending resolution extends for the further month, upon their 
becoming the law the effect of the resolution ceases. 
Mr. ANDERSON. Well, of course this method of supplying 
departments of the Government is rather a lame one, and 
there is any way to get the Senate to pass the appropria- 

n bills before the end of the month it should be done. 

\ir. SHERLEY. Well, that suggestion pertains to the gen- 

uen Who are in charge of these regular agricultural bills. 

s chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, it is my duty 

continue the Government even if other committees having 
charge of appropriation bills fail to come to an agreement with 
ihe Senate touching regular appropriations. 

*. GILLETT. If the gentleman will vield, has this bill gone 


t nference, or is it still in the Senate? 

ir. SHERLEEY. T have not undertaken to follow the details 
( . I think, however, it is in the Senate. 

‘ir. GILLETT. I am told it has not been reported by the 
Senate committee. 

rhe SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 


request of the gentleman from Kentucky for the present con- 
sideration of this resolution? [After a pause.] ‘The Chair 
hears none. 

‘he joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. SHERLEY, « motion to reconsider the vote 
Which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


Lira 


COMBATING “ SPANISH INFLUENZA.” 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

ke up for present consideration House joint resolution 333. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 

sks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 

nt resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 333) to aid in combating the disease known 
as “ Spanish influenza.” 

Resolved, etc., That to enable the Public Health Service to combat 
fd suppress the disease known as “ Spanish influenza” by aiding State 
and local boards of health, or otherwise, there is appropriated, ont of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, $1,000,000, to be 

ailable until June 30, 1919. 

Sec. 2, That the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury are authorized and directed, respectively, 
to utilize the personnel and facilities of the Medical Department of the 
Army, the Medical omarion of the Navy, and the Public Health 

rvice, so far as possible, in aiding to combat and suppress the said 
disease, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, if this consent is given I pro- 
pose to offer several amendments which will enlarge the scope 
of the resolution so as to give authority for the expenditure of 
lioney for combating not only the disease known as “ Spanish 
influenza” but other communicable diseases, The House is 
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probably fully aware of the situation that has arisen in the 
country, and particularly in the State of Massachusetts in con- 
nection with this disease. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GILtetr] introduced the resolution which has just been 
read, and the Public Health Service has communicated with 
me, as chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, touching 
the situation that confronts them and confronts the country. 
There is necessarily as a result of the war and the demand that 
has been made upon the medical profession a shortage of pliyst- 
cians in the country. If the physicians in localities are left 
alone to deal with this sitnation they will not be able to cope 
with it, and it is believed that the Public Health Service, by 
mobilization of the physicians from the various sections of the 
country, can, by putting them in districts where the disease is 
worst, control it. The disease is of such a that it 
seems to expend itself in localities within a limited time, and 
then it appears in other sections. 

The need of these funds seems to be urgent. I believe that 
Congress would not be justified in refusing to take action touch- 
ing this matter at this time. It not only is a situation which 
might affect, as it has, the Army in certain localities, but if it 
is permitted to become general it would have a very great 
effect in reducing the productive capacity of the country, to 
say nothing of the loss of life that might result from it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
right to object, will the gentleman from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understood the gentleman 
to say that the purpose was, if consent was given, to broaden 
the scope? 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is true. 

Mr. GARRETT of 
stating that now? 

Mr. SHERLEY. With the permission of the House I would 
be glad to have read the joint resolution as it would 
amended as I propose to ask te have it amended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, 
tion will be read for the information of the House. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 333) to aid in combating Spanish in- 
fluenza ’”’ and other communicable disea 

Resolved, etc., That to enable the Public Health Service to «« it 
and suppress “Spanish influenza” and other com ible diseases 
by aiding State and local boards of health, or otherwise, including pay 
and allowances of medical and sanitary persennel, medical and hos- 
pital supplies, printing, clerical servi and rent in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere ition, freight, and such other ex- 
penses as may be necess *, there is appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury rot otherwise appropriated, $1,000,000, to be available 
until June 30, 1919. 


Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy. and 
the Secretary of the Treasury are authorized and directed, respectively, 
to utilize jointly the personnel and facilities of the Medical Department 
of the Army, the Medical Department of the Navy, and the Publi 
Health Service, so far as possibie, in aiding to combat and suppress the 





said diseases. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, as I suggested, the effect of 
the change is simply to broaden it so as to have this fund 
available for any other communicable disease that might arise, 


and there is ce: tain languoce put in there in order to make clear 
the power in regard to psy and allowances, and medical and 
sanitary personnel, and so forth. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. As I caught the reading of the 
the appropriation is available only to the Publie Health Service. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is true. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was wondering 
sary to make any appropriation covering the medical depart- 
ments of the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think not. I think they have a funds 
that will be available with the assistance that will come through 
the Public Health Service. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman thinks the appropriations 
that are available generally for the medical departments of the 
Army and Navy will be sufficient? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is no doubt about that: but the 
epidemic appropriation we carry for the Public Health Service 
is by the terms of the statute limited to certain specified dis- 
eases, and the Congress has never heretofore seen fit to enlarve 
that into a fund to be available for any sort of disease, because 
it might in peace times lead to the building up of a very great 
corps of officials under the Public Health Service; but, as this 
is limited in amount and for a particular period of time, it 
seemed wise to broaden it so as to deal with any communicable 
disease that might arise within that period of time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 
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The following-named third lieutenants of Engineers to be first 
lieutenants of Engineers: 

Charles T. Henley, jr., 

Edward F,. Palmer, 

Francis C. Wells, and 

John N. Heiner. 

First Lieut. of Engineers Byron A. Minor, retired, to be a 
captain of Engineers. 

Cadet David IF’, Akers to be a third lieutenant. 
Cadet Engineer William B. O'Brien to be a third lieutenant of 
“heineers., 

First Lieut. Samuel P, Edmonds, retired, to be a captain on 
the retired list. 

POSTMASTERS, 
GEORGIA, 


Wellborn J. Roberts, Arlington, 
James A. Glodney, Bowdon. 
Thomas E. Brown, Bremen, 
Bedford Meck. Harlan, Calhoun, 
Annie K, Bunn, Cedartown. 
John P. Turner, Columbus, 
John S. McKenzie, Comer. 
A. G. Hockenhull, Cumming. 
irank M. Meaders, Dahlonega. 
Benjamin 12, Croker, Dallas. 
William TI. MeMillion, Demorest, 
Atley M. Cherry, Donaldsonville. 
Lemuel S. Peterson, Douglas, 
L. M. Peacock, jr., Eastman, 
Lonnie C, Brown, Elberton. 
Richard D. Moore, Jefferson. 
Henry T. Sewell, Lavonia. 
Jennie S. Lester, Lexington. 
Clifton O. Lioyd. Lindale. 
James R. Dixon, Metter, 
Willie A. Sheats, Monroe. 
John T. Stilwell, Montezuma. 
William M. McElroy, Norcross. 
John H. Hodges, Perry. 
Samuel H. Timmerman, Plains. 
Walter R. Harrell, Quitman. 
Merritt B. Brown, Richland. 
James S. Alsobrook, Rossville, 
Julia B. Fleming, Sparta. 
Abner I. Head, Tallapoosa. 
Harvey C. Bunn, Waycross, 
Gilbert B. Banks, Waynesboro. 
MAINE. 


Alfred T. Hicks, Auburn. 
Irederick W. Plaisted, Augusta. 
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Benjamin F. Pierce, Mars Hill. 
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William I. Johnson, North Berwick. 
Krank E. DeCoster, Norway. 
Vivian E. Howe, Presque Isle. 
Morrill McKenney, Richmond. 
floward E. Perkins, Sanford. 
Clarence Mantor, Skowhegan, 
Otis C. Verow, South Brewer, 
Lindley L. Hamilton, Topsham, 
Lee M. Treat, Vinal Haven. 

Perey KE. Storer, Waldoboro, 
frederick kx. Mathews, Warren. 
Charles M, Richardson, Waterville, 


Clinton S. Eastman, Westbrook. 
James B, Clark, Wiscasset. 
Frank O. Wellcome, Yarmouth. 
Edward C. Bridges, York Village. 
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William H. Barry, Carthage. 
Peter T. Conley, Fulton. 
Wesley J. Springstead, Haverstraw. 
J. Edward Lyon, Naples. 
Orin A. Skutt, North Rose. 
James L. Hutchens, Pulaski. 
Minnie C. Fellows, Scarsdale. 
Myric M. Kelly, Sodus. 
Henry 8S. Sutherland, White Plains. 
Clarence E. Palmer, Willard. 
Claude T. Metcalf, Wolcott. 

TEXAS. 

Tyre H. Brown, Lockhart. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, September 28, 1918. 


The House was called to order by the Clerk of the House. 
The CLERK OF THE House. The reading clerk will read the 
order from the Speaker designating the Speaker pro tempore. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1918. 


Hon. Soutn TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House: 


I hereby assign the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Foster, to preside 
as Speaker to-day. 

CHAMP CLARK, Speaker, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore took the chair. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We lift up our hearts in gratitude to Thee, our Father in 
heaven, for the great unanimity of purpose existing among the 
people of America to prosecute the war at whatever cost of 
means and men until a peace shall be secured which shall 
guarantee liberty and justice to all the peoples of all the world. 

May the generosity and patriotism of our people continue, 
that the Government may not be hampered in its war program. 
May the heavy tax laid upon them be borne with patience, and 
may the new demand for liberty bonds be met with alacrity ; 
and Thine be the praise through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

Mr. STEDMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. STEDMAN. Mr. Speaker, I notice in the Recorp that 
Mr. Weaver, of North Carolina, failed to answer to his name 
on roll calls during Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of this 
week. I wish to state that he has been confined in a hospital 
sick, and I desire further to ask leave of absence for him for 
four days on account of sickness. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent for leave of absence for four 
days for his colleague, Mr. Weaver. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 175) to correct an error in the wording of the appro- 
priation of $71,000 made in the act approved July 9, 1918, and to 
authorize the Secretary of War to pay said sum to the respective 
parties entitled thereto, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested. 


Is there objection? [After a 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


Under clase 2, Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker's table and referre: 
to its appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 175. Joint resolution to correct an error in the word- 
ing of the appropriation of $71,000 made in the act approve! 
July 9, 1918, and to authorize the Secretary of War to pay said 
sum to the respective parties entitled thereto, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested ; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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EXTENSION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the joint resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
joint resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (IT. J. Res. 334) making appropriations for certain 
necessary operations of the Government for the month of October, 
1918, and for other purposes. 

Resolved, etc., That the provisions of the joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution making appropriations for certain necessary opera- 
tions of the Government and of the District of Columbia for the months 
of July and August, 1918, and for other purposes,” approved July 8, 

18, except so far as they relate to the support of the Army and of the 

District of Columbia, are extended and continued in full force and effect 

tor and during the month of October, 1918. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this joint reso- 
lution is to make such provision for the Agricultural Depart- 
ment as may be necessary pending the final approval and 
passage of the two appropriation bills for that department. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to its present 
consideration ? 

ir. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman from Kentucky if he has any informa- 
tion as to what the status of the Agricultural appropriation 
hill is in the Senate? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Not the slightest. I have not been able to 
follow it. I have been continuously engaged in my own work 
in connection with the deficiency bill. The month is about to 
expire, and in the absence of this joint resolution, after the 
cnd of the month, there will be no provision of law whereby 

of these activities could be continued. I have assumed 
that these bills will become laws some time during the present 
iionth, and, by the terms of the original resolution which this 
pending resolution extends for the further month, upon their 
becoming the law the effect of the resolution ceases. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Well, of course this method of supplying 
ihe departments of the Government is rather a lame one, and 

there is any way to get the Senate to pass the appropria- 
iion bills before the end of the month it should be done. 

\ir. SHERLEY. Well, that suggestion pertains to the gen- 

uen Who are in charge of these regular agricultural bills. 

; chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, it is my duty 

continue the Government even if other committees having 
charge of appropriation bills fail to come to an agreement with 
ihe Senate touching regular appropriations. 

‘ir. GILLETT. If the gentleman will yield, has this bill gone 
t onference, or is it still in the Senate? 

‘ir. SHERLEY. I have not undertaken to follow the details 
( . I think, however, it is in the Senate. 

‘ir. GILLETT. I am told it has not been reported by the 
Senate committee, 

rhe SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Kentucky for the present con- 
sideration of this resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair 
heurs none, 

Che joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

(on motion of Mr. SHERLEY, « motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


COMBATING “f SPANISH INFLUENZA.” 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

ke up for present consideration House joint resolution 333. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
usks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
joint resolution which the Clerk will report. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 


aoe 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 333) to aid in combating the disease known 
as “Spanish influenza.” 

Resolved, etc., That to enable the_ Public Health Service to combat 
fd suppress the disease known as “ Spanish influenza’’ by aiding State 
and local boards of health, or otherwise, there is appropriated, ont of 

’ money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, $1,000,000, to be 
available until June 30, 1919. 7 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury are authorized and directed, respectively, 
to utilize the personnel and facilities of the Medical Department of the 
Army, the Medical Depertieent of the Navy, and the Public Health 
Service, so far as possible, in aiding to combat and suppress the said 
disease. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, if this consent is given I pro- 
pose to offer several amendments which will enlarge the scope 
of the resolution so as to give authority for the expenditure of 
money for combating not only the disease known as “ Spanish 
influenza” but other communicable diseases, The House is 
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probably fully aware of the situation that has arisen in the 
country, and particularly in the State of Massachusetts in con- 
nection with this disease. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GILLETT] introduced the resolution which has just been 
read, and the Public Health Service has communicated with 
me, as chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, touching 
the situation that confronts them and confronts the country. 
There is necessarily as a result of the war and the demand that 
has been made upon the medical profe«sion a shortage of plyst- 
cians in the country. If the physicians in localities are left 
alone to deal with this situation they will not be able to cope 
with it, and it is believed that the Public Health Service, by 
mobilization of the physicians from the various sections of the 
country, can, by putting them in districts where the disease is 
worst, control it. The disease is of such a character that it 
seems to expend itself in localities within a limited time, and 
then it appears in other sections. 

The need of these funds seems to be urgent. I believe that 
Congress would not be justified in refusing to take action touch- 
ing this matter at this time. It not only is a situation which 
might affect, as it has, the Army in certain localities, but if it 
is permitted to become general it would have a very great 
effect in reducing the productive capacity of the country, to 
say nothing of the loss of life that might result from it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, will the gentleman from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understood the gentleman 
to say that the purpose was, if consent was given, to broaden 
the scope? 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is true. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessce. 
stating that now? 

Mr. SHERLEY. With the permission of the House I would 
be glad to have read the joint resolution as it would read if 
amended as I propose to ask to have it amended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the resolu- 
tion will be read for the information of the House. 


mn 


The Clerk read as follows: 





Would the gentleman permit 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 333) to aid in combating “ Spani<h in- 
fluenza’”’ and other communicable disease 

Resolved, etc., That to enable the Public Health Service to combat 

and suppress “Spanish influenza” and other commu ible diseases 





by aiding State and local boards of health, or otherwise, including pa 

and allowances of medical and sanitary personnel, medical and hos- 
pital supplies, printing, clerical services, and rent in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, transportati freight, and such other ex- 





} 





yenses as may be necessary, there is appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, $1,000,000, to be available 
until June 30, 1919. 








Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy. and 
the Secretary of the Treasury are authorized and directed, respectively, 
to utilize jointly the personnel and facilities of the Medical Department 
of the Army, the Medical Department of the Navy, rd the Pu 





Health Service, so far as possibile, in aiding to combat ar 


said diseases. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Spenker. as I suggested, the effect of 
the change is simply to broaden it so as to have this fund 
available for any other communicable disease that might arise, 
and there is certain languo¢ce put in there in order to make clear 
the power in regard to psy and allowances, and medical and 
sanitary personnel, and so forth. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. As I caught the reading of the resolution, 
the appropriation is available only to the Public Health Service. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is true. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was wondering whether it was neces- 
sary to make any appropriation covering the medical depart- 
ments of the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think not. I think they have a 
that will be available with the assistance fh. ill come 
the Public Health Service. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman thinks the appropriations 
that are available generally for the medical departments of the 
Army and Navy will be sufficient? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is no doubt about that; but the 
epidemic appropriation we carry for the Public Health Service 
is by the terms of the statute limited to certain specified dis- 
eases, and the Congress has never heretofore seen fit to enlarge 
that into a fund to be available for any sort of disease, because 
it might in peace times lead to the building up of a very great 
corps of officials under the Public Health Service; but, as this 
is limited in amount and for a particular period of time, it 
seemed wise to broaden it so as to deal with any communicable 
disease that might arise within that period of time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 


1 suppress the 


funds 


through 
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Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SHerLey] has the Public Health Service 
asked for this legislation? 

Mr. SHERLEY. They have. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. I understood from his statement 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GiILitetT] intro- 
duced the resolution and the Public Health Service approved it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That Is true, and the other statement is also 
true. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLetT], know- 
ing that the situation was so acute in his State, introduced the 
resolution, but the Public Health Service themselves, on their 
own initiative, came to me, as chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, and urged not the consideration of this reso- 
lution but the passage of some resolution that would give them 
this amount of money for this work. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman from Kentucky allow me? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GILLETT. I did not introduce that until after the 
Public Health Service had expressed their desire for it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be considered in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
asks unanimous consent that this resolution be considered in 
the House as in the Committee of the Whole. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SHERLEY, Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHERLEY: 
**the disease known as,”’ and in the same line, after the words ‘ 
influenza,’ insert the words “ and other communicable diseases.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
ihe amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I also offer the following 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 

offers the following amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. SHertey: Line 5, page 1, after the word 
otherwise,” insert “including pay and allowances of medical and sani- 
tary personnel, medical and hospital supplies, printing, clerical serv- 
ices, and rent in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, transporta- 
tion, freight, and such other expenses as may be necessary.’ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERLEY, Mr. Speaker, I also offer the following 
nmendiment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
offers a further amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHERLEY : 
* utilize,” insert the word “ jointly.” 
“ disease’ and insert “ diseases.” 
resolution to aid in combating ‘Spanish influenza’ 
municable diseases,”’ 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. 
cover? 

Mr. GILLETT. The Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the Secretary of the Treasury, jointly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The language will read, as amended: 

That the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury are authorized and directed, re spectively, to 
utiliz@ jointly the personnel and facilities of the Medical Department of 
the Army, the Medical Department of the Navy, and the Public Health 
Service, so far as possible, in aiding to combat and suppress the said 
diseases, 

Mr. CANNON, That is satisfactory. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the passage of the 
resolution as amended. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
one moment? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
with this resolution and the purposes of it. 


Line 4, strike out the words 
‘Spanish 





Page 1, line 11, after the word 
In line 15, strike out the word 
Amend the title to read: “ Joint 
and other com- 


Speaker, what does the word “ jointly ” 


Will the gentleman permit me 


Tam very heartily in sympathy 
I trust that it may 


never again be said that there has been any sectional opposition 
to a request by the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. If the gentleman refers to me, of course I 
represent only one section of the State of Massachusetts. But 
this resolution is not offered in behalf of the State of Massachu- 
setts. It is a measure for the benefit of the whole country. The 
city of Washington is suffering to-day from this disease, and 
while perhaps it appeared first in Massachusetts, being brought 
across the ocean, it is just as dangerous to the gentleman’s sec- 
tion as it is to my own. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Precisely so, and because we 
recognize that fact we are very glad to join in combating it, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have not control of the time. 

Mr. CANNON, If I may utter just a single sentence, this dis- 
ease, like other diseases, knows no State boundaries. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And I might also suggest to the gentle- 
man that the majority leader on that side of the House, we 
regret to hear, is suffering from it. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes; and the Speaker is suffering from the 
disease. So it obviously is not sectional. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the title be amended 
in accordance with the text. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
be amended in accordance with the text. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. SHERLEy, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


| 

Without objection, the title will 

' 

| Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing the speech delivered last 
night in New York by the President of the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
by printing the speech delivered last night by the President of 
the United States in New York. 

There was no objection. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 11231, 
creating the double platoon system for the fire department of the 
District of Columbia, disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the 
bill H. R. 11231, with Senate amendments, disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendments, and ask for a conference. The Clerk will 
The Clerk read the title of the bill, as 


Is there objection? 


report the bill by title. 
follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11231) to regulate the hours of duty of officers anil 
members of the fire department of the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to ask the gentleman from Kettucky 
when did this measure pass? When did it pass the House, ard 
when did it pass the Senate? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It passed the House April 2, 
1918, and it passed the Senate July 8, 1918. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that this 
resolution came to the House on yesterday. Is there objection? 

There was no objection ; and the Speaker pro tempore, through 
the Clerk, announced the following as the conferees on the part 
of the House: Mr. Jonnson of Kentucky, Mr. Crosser, and Mr. 
Cary. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Clerk be permitted to read the telegram that I 
send to the desk. 

Mr. WALSH. What is it about? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
chusetts objects. 

CREDIT TO THE DIRECTOR OF THE MINT. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill H. R. 12998. I wish to say 
that I do not think it will take more than 10 minutes to pass 

| this bill. If anyone wishes to object to it after the bill is ex- 
| plained, he can take that responsibility. 


I object. 
The gentleman from Massi- 














1918. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. What 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
by title, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12998) to amend section 3528 of the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. CANNON. What is it about? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the bill? The title just refers to some provision of the 
Revised Statutes, and nobody is acquainted with it. 

ir, ASHBROOK, If the gentleman will kindly reserve his 

objection, I will explain the bill as well as I can. 
SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I can not consent to a new bill 
being taken up here under the circumstances. I have no objec- 
tion to the bill, but there is a special rule pending covering the 
order of business, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
nessee object? 

Mr, SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. If the gentleman from Tennessee will 
withhold his objection for five minutes, I think the bill can be 
passed in that time. If it is not passed in that time and he 
then wishes to object I shall have no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Go ahead, but I shall reserve the right to object. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Now, Mr. Speaker, this bill amends sec- 
3528 of the Revised Statutes. It simply seeks to increase 

e credit of the Director of the Mint with the Treasury De- 
artment. 

I want to say to the House that the Treasury Department is 
very anxious that this bill shall be passed at onee, because the 
volume of the coinage of the mint has increased to such an 
extent that the credit is now entirely inadequate to the present 
needs of the Director of the Mint. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 





is the bill? 
The Clerk will report the bill 


oo 


Vil. 


Does the gentleman from Ten- 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Is this bill on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. It is. 


Mr. GILLETT. Then I object. I do not think we ought to 
have consideration to-day of bills on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar. 

The SPEAKER 


chusetts objects, 


pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 


EMERGENCY POWER BILL, 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the power bill. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Will not the gentleman allow me to 
hive this telegram read? It will take only a minute. 


‘ir. SIMS. I insist on my motion, The gentleman can put 
his telegram in later 


(the SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 

oves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole Tlouse on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the emergency power bill. The question is on agree- 
ing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Ate 


| 


The gentleman from Tennessee 
Houston] will please take the chair. 


\ccordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the | 


Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
leration of the bill H. R. 12776, known the emergency 
power bill, with Mr. Houston in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 12776. The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

\ bill (H. R,. 12776) to provide further for the national security and 
defense and for the more effective prosecution of the war by furnishing 

cans for the better utilization of the existing sources of electrical and 

hanical power and for the development of new sources of such 
power, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, there is an amendment pending. 

The CHAIRMAN, Two amendments are pending. 

Mr, SIMS. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] might 
some time on that. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I want to be recognized as 
opposed to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
hized by the Chair. 

Mr. ESCH, Mr, Chairman, just a moment. When we closed 
last evening there were really three propositions presented to 
the committee. One was the motion of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN] to incorporate the word “ carbonizing ” 
before the word “ lignite.” 


as 


mit 
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The House is in Committee of the Whole 


i 





Mr. HAMLIN. That amendment v 
the amendment that was pending was the motion of 


And then 


the gentle- 


; , 
as adonted. 





man from Iowa [Mr. Green] to strike out 
Mr. ESCH. All after the word “ necessary.” 
Mr. HAMLIN. All after the word “ necessary.” 
Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from Tilinois [Mr. Cannon] 


also has an amendment pending to strike out the words “ the 
carbonizing of lignite.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] offered as a substitute for 
the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Let us have it reported 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk wil! report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Green of Iowa: 
word “ necessary,” strike out the ren 

Mr. ESCH. 
ment which 
* necessary.” 


Page 4, line 9, after the 
1iinder of the paragraph 

That amendment should come after an amend- 
has already been adopted, following the word 
That amendment was to insert the words: 

For the purpose of increasing the production of war materials and 
meeting emergencies arising from war conditions. 
So the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa would come 
after the word “ conditions.” 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman from 
correct. I had overlooked that momentarily when my 
ment was offered. I ask unanimous consent to change 
amendment to strike out all after the word “ conditions.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
mous consent to modify his amendment as stated by him. 
Clerk will report his amendment as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Modified offered by Mr. Green 
the word “ strike out the remainder of the 


in 
Wisconsin is 
amend- 


my 


unani- 


The 


of Iowa: Pace & after 


parugrapa 


amendment 
conditions,” 

Mr. CANNON. In what line? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ conditions ’ in the amendment offered by Mr. SNELr, 
which was agreed to, strike out the remainder of the paragraph 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, before debate begins I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this amendment any other 
amendment to subsection (1) of section closed in 1 
minutes. We debated the same subject quite a while yesterday. 

Mr. CANNON. I wish the gentleman make it 20 mia- 
utes. I do not think I will use all of my 5 minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Make it 20 minutes, so that the gentleman from 
Illinois may have 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Tennessee please 
restate his request? 

Mr. SIMS. I ask unanimous that 
amendment and all other amendments to 
section 2 close in 20 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous cons 
that debate on this amendment and all amendments 
and to subsection (1) of section 2 close in 20 minutes. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not think 
I shall oecupy all of the time allotted me. I simp: > 
oppose the amendment offered by the gentleman from Town 
GREEN] and also the amendment offered by my good friend from 
Illinois, Mr. Cannon, which is to strike ont the word “ lignit 


or 
» 
2 be > 


vould 


debate this 


of 


consent upon 


subsection (1) 
nt 
thereto 


Is there 


» 


want 


it 


The effect of the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa [ Mr, 
Green], if adopted, will be to preclude the Government from 
utilizing any of the by-preducts derived from the coking of 
coal or from the utilization of lignite in any way. Yesterday 
afternoon, in a little colloquy which I had with him, I suggested 


that it would not be right to waste the by-pro produ 
in burning the fuel necessary to the 
Government so much needs, and must have, 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] said: 

Oh, what is the gentleman thinking Does not the 
know that these by-products are being wasted now? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Ought they to be wasted? 


lucts 
power 


at 


which th 
this time. The 


create 


¢? 
oO 


The gentleman from Iowa answered “no.” However, in the 
revision of his remarks for the Recorp this morning he changed 
that answer. as he had a right to do, so as to read: 

I do not know. 

Then I said: 


Why not save them, then? 

Mr. Green of lowa. If you have any use for them, it would be well 
to save them, but you have not any use for them. The Government is 
getting all these materials it wants now— 


And so forth. 


Not if there is any use for them. 
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Then I sald: 

We have been importing millions of dollars’ worth of these by- 
produc ts every year 

Mr. Green of lowa. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken, 

I was not mistaken in my statement, provided the information 
civen to me is true, and I take it for granted that it is true. In 
corroboration of my statement I want to read an extract from 
2 hearing had before the Committee on Mines and Mining, 

Mr. CANNON. By whom? 

Mr. HAMLIN, By Mr. Darling. I propounded this question 
to him, and this was what was said: 

Mr. H[AMLIn, I thought I understood from this statement, Mr. 
Darling, that there were some by-products to be gotten—perhaps you 
lave mentioned it-—-that formed the basis of certain dyes. 

This is in reference to the statement of lignite. 

Mr. Daring, Yes; that comes from the oils and tars. Aniline 
dyes come from the lighter oils, and other dyes from the heavy oils 

Mr. HAMLIN. Haven't we been short on those things in this country ? 

Mr. MANNING. We have becn very short on the benzol, which is the 
next step in coal-tar production. In other words, there are tens of 
thousands of by-products from coal and many more thousands of com- 
pounds. We go from the base coal to coal tar, then to benzol. Then 
you branch om io your aniline dyes, to your explosives, to your per- 
fumes, to your medicines, to your prussian blues, ete. 

Mr. DarLine, Germany before the war—we paid over $22,000,000 per 
year for coal-tar products that she sent in to us. Now we have got to 
turn the tables the other way. 

I shall read a little further in a moment, but I want to stop 
here to say that if Mr. Darling is correct that absolutely cor- 
roborates my stutement which I made yesterday, that we have 
been importing millions of dollars worth of these coal-tar prod- 
ucts that we can get from the carbonization of lignite and the 
coking of bituminous coal. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What I corrected the gentleman about 
yesterday was to say that we had not been importing these 
things since the war. What the gentleman has read from the 
hearings was before the war. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Neither did IT say that we have been importing 
tnillions of dollars worth since we got into the war, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. You said “* we are.” 

Mr. HAMLIN. No; I said “ we were,” or at least that is what 
TI meant to say, and certainly the gentleman should not have 
misunderstood me, because I said in the same connection that we 
could not import them now, because we have to use the ships for 
other purposes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The real reason why we are not import- 
Ing them is not the lack of ships, but because we are able to 
produce these dyes in this country, due largely to the protective 
tariff on dyes, which we passed recently. 

Mr. HAMLIN, Oh, no; the gentleman is entirely mistaken. 
That tariff! has not been changed one iota since we got into this 
war, and we were importing an average of $22,000,000 of these 
far products before the war, bringing them from Germany, but 
we are not doing it now. 

Mr. LONGWORTH,. The beginning of the dye industry in 
this country was after the passage of the so-called Payne bill. 

Mr. LIAMLIN. I do not care to go into the history of the dye 
Indusiry. T am only interested in one fact, that we were im- 
porting Sv2v,000,000 worth of these products before the war from 
Germany. We are not doing it now. That is not due to the 
tariff, but a lack of ships and because we would not trade with 
Germany, and that very fact has forced us to produce as best we 
may our own dyes, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. We are producing to-day about 200 colors, 
aud we had plenty of ships when the Hill bill was passed. 

Mr. HIAMLIN, Now, to continue reading from the hearings: 

Mr. HTAMLIN. And we have got the raw material to do it with, if we 
ouly develop it. 

Mr. DARLING. Yes, sir; and the man who builds a beehive from now 
on ought to be taken out and strung to a limb. And the processes are 
not difficult. I think the patents on these aniline dyes have expired and 
the chemists ksow the way to get these things. It is just a question of 
putting money in and getting them. 

Mr. MANNING. Prior to the war the United States de pended absolutely 
upon German dyes. The statement had been made that the United 
States would have to depend upon its own dye industry, and Secretary 
Lane called a conference in his office of some 23 of the chemical manu- 
facturers of the country, and some of the textile manufacturers, to con- 
sider what ald the Government could give to the development of a dye 
industry, and the only suggestion that they made at that time was a 
protective tariff provision. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And which Congress in its wisdom 
passed. 

Mr. ILAMELIN. Not since the war. 

Mr. Manning continues: 


Will the gentleman pardon me? 


I made the statement to controvert that suggestion, that if the war 
witn Germany lasted two years the United States would build up its 
own industry and be independent of Germany. 


Mr. LONGWORTHL That is just what I said. 
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Mr. HAMLIN. But it will not be due to the tariff. 

Mr, CANNON. The war makes it prohibitive. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. If the gentleman says that the war 
operates as a prohibitive tariff I am going to agree with him, 
I think the interests of the country are now enjoying a greater 
protection than in all their previous history, and it is not due toa 
protective tariff, but due to the war. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does not the gentleman think—— 

Mr. HAMLIN. Oh, I am not going to be diverted into a tariff 
discussion. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will pause a moment, it 
has been claimed by the Democratic campaign committee that 
the credit of the dye industry is by reason 

Mr. HAMLIN. Oh, the gentleman can not lead me into the 
discussion of political questions when we are considering an 
important measure for the prosecution of the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAMLIN, I ask unanimous consent for two minutes 
more, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. JoHnson of Kentucky). The present 
occupant of the chair has just taken the chair, but is told that 
there was an arrangement for 20 minutes debate, and that the 
division of time has been arranged for. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think the Chair is correct, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr, Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the committee for one minute on the sub- 
ject of the fourth liberty loan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks for 
one minute to address the committee on the fourth liberty loan. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Chairman, acting with 
our allies, we must win the world war and win it quickly. 

Gen. March has told us that it is possible to end the war in 
1919 if we can get an army large enough in the field soon enough. 
It is proposed to send to France by the summer of 1919 an Army 
of at least 4,000,000 of men. An early victory will greatly de- 
pend upon how thoroughly and speedily we equip and supply this 
vast body of soldiers with all of the essentials of successful 
warfare. 

The main essentials of succesful warfare are men and money. 
The selective-draft system is furnishing us with the men to form 
a grand and victorious army. It remains for us who stay be- 
hind to furnish all the money that is needed to equip and sustain 
these men with all that is necessary to help them win the great 
struggle for liberty, humanity, and civilization, 

A sacred and solemn obligation rests upon each and every one 
of us to aid the fourth liberty loan to the full extent of his 
ability. Every adult person in this Republic should buy at least 
one bond, of small or large denomination. No one should plead 
poverty or be guilty of neglect in this hour of national peril. 

Two great considerations should stimulate enormously the 
sale of the new issue of liberty bonds. The first is persqnal and 
selfish, the second is purely patriotic. In the first place, the lib- 
erty loan is the best and safest financial investment that can be 
made. Backed as it is by the wealth of the richest country in 
the world, the liberty loan stands without a peer. It is the pre- 
mier bond of the world. Based on reliable statistics, the wealth 
of the United States is estimated at $230,000,000,000, with an 
annual estimated income of $40,000,000,000, 

In 47 years the population of our country has increased 72,- 
000,000, and for the same period its wealth has increased $200,- 
000,000,000, equivalent to over $2,800 for each of the 72,000,000 
increased population. 


To put the figures in another form—in 1870: 





Wealth of United States (estimated) ..-----..--.-. $30, 000, 000, 000 
Total debt of United States.....................-- $2, $30; 000, 000 
Wealth of United States per capita__..--..-.-..--. $780 
Debt of United States per capita_....-- otisttial acuiciaheabtin $60 


Population of United States..---.--.-.----------- 
At the present time: 


38, 000, 000 


Wealth of the United States (estimated)... _ ~~ $230, 000, 000, 000 
Total debt of United States, including liberty loans 

OF 2007 JORUIOOIO i 6 cn ec cedtewsdnccccnwn $9, 500, 000, 000 
Wealth of United States per capita.__..._..------- $2, 250 


$86. 50 
110, 000, 000 


Debt of United States per capita. 
Population of United States (estimated) __--------- 


The increase from 1870 to date: 


AO a citer cn pitidiedtaniatnetnbia ines iuimieia $200, 000, 000, 000 
Wealth per capita_._........ icaeallaniansiean eidtastemn aie deieicaiosat en $1, 470 
POSEN, pildsicimittibcabude cease icnletyacues 72, 000, 000 


The wealth is now about seven and two-thirds times greater 
than in 1870, and the national debt has increased only about four 
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times. In comparison to the wealth, the debt is quite small and 
would be comparatively small if doubled, tripled, or quadrupled. 
Even if the present debt were quadrupled, it would then amount 
to only just the income of our country in one year, This in- 
come, be it remembered, is about $40,000,000,000, representing a 
net annual increase in the national wealth of several billions 
of dollars. 

The backbone, the head, and heart of our financial and indus- 
trial system is the banking power of the United States. Meas- 
ured by all its resources this power exceeds $40,500,000,000. In 
the grand total of this power are the resources of 7,688 national 
banks and 20,423 State banks, trust companies, and savings insti- 
tutions. The national banks of the United States have total 
resources in excess of $18,200,000,000, and the State banks and 
other financial institutions of more than $22,275,000,000. 

The New York banking system, with total resources of approxi- 
mately $10,890,000,000, more than one-fourth of the entire bank- 
ing resources of the country, occupies first place. Pennsylvania, 
with $3,840,000,000, holds second place. 

The total supply of capital, approximately estimated, in the 
United States in 1913 was $6,500,000,000; in 1915, $8,000,- 
000,000; in 1916, $15,000,000,000 ; and in 1917, $18,200,000,000. 

The Federal Reserve System has now a gold reserve of more 
than $2,000,000,000, the very greatest gold reserve ever held by 
any banking system in the world at any time. 

All this colossal wealth and unexampled financial strength 
have been derived from our marvelous agricultural and indus- 
trial resources and activities, 


The Department of Agriculture estimates that the crop of | ark ere 
}ago I heard Heinrich von Treitschke lecture. 
| professor of history in the University of Berlin, and used his 


spring and winter wheat for 1918 will approximate 899,000,000 
bushels, nearly 250,000,000 bushels more than was produced in 
1917. 

As wheat and other cereals form the basis of our agricultural 


greatness, iron and coal are the foundation of our industrial | : . . . : : 
| phy was that war is a biological necessity and an ordinance of 


prosperty and strength. In 1917, the United States alone pro- 
duced more coal than England, France, Germany, and Belgium 
combined produced in 1913, the year before the war began. We 
also smeltered more pig iron and produced more steel than all 
these countries together. 

Our metal and mineral resources are the marvel of the world. 
More than half the estimated iron ore of the earth is in North 


America, and four-fifths of all this is imbedded in the boundaries 


of the United States. 

Whether we consider the foundations of our prosperity, the 
earth and the richness and fullness thereof, or our accumulated 
wealth of money, and all forms of financial credits, owr strength 
is and will remain unbroken and unparalleled. 

The figures that I have given you relating to the wealth of 
our country and its annual income should convince you that a 
liberty-bond investment is the safest and soundest in the world. 
A war of 20 years would not destroy its value as a security. 
It is the premier bond of the world, a direct obligation, a 
first mortgage on the resources of the wealthiest country on the 
earth, and is, moreover, almost free from taxation, State or 
lederal. 

The first great consideration, heretofore referred to, which 
should stimulate and sustain the sale of liberty bonds, has been 
discussed and figures have been given. The personal and selfish 
motives of the purchasers of these bonds have been considered, 
and it has been shown that no safer, sounder investment can 
be made than that offered by the liberty loan. 

A second great consideration ignores the selfish and mate- 
rialistie point of view, and appeals direct to the conscience and 
to the patriotism of all of our people. In the final analysis this 
i. the supreme consideration. It scorns all mercenary feel- 
ings and appeals to the noblest and grandest in our natures, 
It places the man above the dollar, humanity above wealth, ana 
our country above our pocketbooks, It subjects all vulgar 
passions at ‘once to the great principle of love. 

No cowardly impulse, no sectional selfishness, no narrow view 
of patriotism, no partisan prejudice, no sordid stinginess should 
ever remotely influence oux conduct in private or public life 
when providing for the common defense and promoting the 
general welfare of our country. Rather let us invoke at all 
times the lofty and patriotic spirit of the Revolutionary fathers 
and of the saviors of the later Republic, who held no cost too 
heavy and no sacrifice too great when the sacred rights of 
humanity were to be proclaimed and the great cause of liberty 
was to be defended and maintained. 

I repeat that no other considerations should be urged and 
no other inducements offered than the desire for private gain 
and the great love of the Republic to cause speedy and enormous 
sales of the fourth liberty loan bonds. Let us ae 
this issue a hundredfold, if need be, as a message to Ger- 
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many and to the world that America is patriotic to the core 
and that a most perfect unity in intention and high resolve 
animates our people. 


CAUSES OF THE WAR 


As I understand the meaning of this war, it is not a mere 
em of physical forces, of millions of men contending in 

-adly combat on battle fields and in battle trenches. It is a 
une conflict between contending principles in government, 
between modes of thought, and forms of philosophy. It is, in 
the main, a gigantic contest between democracy and free insti- 
tutions on the one hand and monarchy and military despotism 
on the other hand. It is even more than this. It is a colossal 
struggle in which world freedom and the rights of small States to 
exist are fundamentally involved. 

The assassination of an Austrian grand duke by a simple- 
ininded, fanatical Serbian youth was the beginning, but not the 

‘ause of the great world war. It was simply the match that 
lit the flame that threw the world into conflagration. The ele- 
mental causes of the war are to be found deeply imbedded in 
German military philosophy, in Prussian despotism and desire 
for world dominion, in a false and fraudulent diplomacy handed 
down frém the days of Frederick the Great, and in the belief 
of the German Kaiser that he is the anointed of God and that 
the German people are the chosen seed. These intellectual 
principles, these spiritual elements formed the fertile soil in 
germinated the world catastrophe and from which 
it received its budding and its blossoming. 

While a student at the University of Berlin some 20 years 
Treitschke was 


position to propagate his political principles. His style was 
elegant and beautiful and the war philosophy that he proclaimed 
Was at once brilliant and bitter. The substance of this philoso- 
God. Among the more striking statements in his works are 
these: 

War is beth justifiable and moral, and the ideal of perpetual peace is 
not only impossible but immoral as well. 

The living God will take cure that war shall always return as a 
terrible medicine for the human race 
_ Among all political sins the sin of feebleness is the most contemptible ; 
if is the political sin against the Holy Ghost. 


Treitschke was called by the Kaiser “ our national historian, 


} and it is not inaccurate or unfair to describe him as the real 


founder of the world war, for ~% radical war philosophy. pro- 
Claimed in his lectures and in his writings, permeated all Ger- 
man intellectual life and gave strength and impetus to all the 
war movements of Germany. “ His works,” says one writer, 
‘became cyclopedias of patriotism, and, being vigorously and 
entertailingly written, were and are widely read. Their 
aphorisms have become a part of German political scripture, 
| their philosophy’ the creed of German statesmen.” 

My recollections of Treitschke are as fresh and vivid as if I 
had heard him but yesterday, and I remember the surprise and 
horror with which [ listened to the unfolding of his brilliant 
and bitter war philosophy in which he proclaimed the doctrine 
of biological necessity and of the immorality of seeking to 
abolish that which God had ordained. On all the war fronts 
of Europe, America and the allies are fighting the teachings of 
Treitschke embodied in the armies of the Kaiser. 

The teachings of Treitschke are founded upon the thoughts 
and savings as well as the deeds and acts of Frederick the 
Great and of Bismarck, the arch progenitors of Prussian mili- 
tarism and despotism. Treitschke boldly proclaimed that publie 
and private morality were not the same, and that States were 
justified in doing things that would be considered immoral ir 
individuals. He justified this contention by the statement in 
letter from Frederick the Great to his minister, Radziwill, in 
which occurs this sentence: 

If there is anything to be gaired by it, we will be honest ; 
is necessary, let us be cheats. 

Frederick the Great told Voltaire, who taught him Freach 
and good manners, that truth and honesty were things fer 
priests and ministers but not for warriors and statesmen. We 
are fighting this ignoble Goctrine on all the battle fields and in 
all the battle trenches of Europe to-day. 

In his first inaugural address, in 1789, Washington made t! 
declaration : 

The foundation of our national policy will be laid in the p ne 
immutable principles of private morality. 

In-this war we are pitting George Washington against Fred- 
erick the Great, and—you will excuse me for saying it—I have 
bet all my money on George Washington. 
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The fine sentiment of Washington was reflected in this sen- 
tence from the address of President Wilson in his message to 
Congress of April 2, 1917: 





We are at t beginning of an age in which it will be insisted that 
the same standard conduct and of responsibility for wrong done 
shall be obs rved : ng nations and their governments that are ob- 
served among the individual citizens of civilized States. 

One of reat purposes of this war is to justify Washing- 


ton and Wilson and brand with eternal condemnation Frederick 
the Great of Prussia by establishing the doctrine that there is 
no differen between public and private morality, and that 
States are not justified in doing what is immoral among indi 
vidual citizens, 

eitschke taught and Germany believes that a war waged 
for the purpose of destroying small States and “ molding sepa- 
rate fragments into one great political unit,” even if a war of 
conquest, is justifiable. America and the allies deny this and 
‘ fighting for the rights of small States to continue to exist 


and to be happy. The American doctrine is illustrated by the | 


existence of Cuba at our very doors, a Lilliputian Republic, 
not larger than a Texas county, but as independent and happy 
as any empire or commonwealth on earth. The German doc- 
trine is illustrated by outraged and mutilated Belgium, whose 
international rights Germany had pledged herself to protect, but 
whose treaty was converted into “a serap of paper,” because 
Germany did not believe that Belgium had a real right to exist 
if it pleased Germany to destroy her, 

Treitschke’s crucl theory of war is approved and echoed in 
ihe literature of Germany by his contemporaries, as well as by 
those who followed him. 

Bernhardi, in his work entitled “ Germany and the Next War,” 
Says: 

War is a biological necessity of the first importance, a regulative 
element in the life of mankind which can not be dispensed with, since 
without it on unhealthy development will follow’ which excludes every 
advancement of the race, and therefore all civilization, 

Again, he says: 

forts directed toward the abolition of war must not only be termed 
foolish but absolutely immoral, and must be stigmatized as absolutely 
unworthy of the human race. 

Numerous other German writers, warriors, and statesmen 
teach the same cruel and merciless philosophy. 

Haeckle taught that “ force takes priority over right. 

Clausman says: 


” 


All idea of philanthropy in war is a pernicious error. 

Gen. Hartman said: 

When the national war breaks forth, terrorism becomes a necessary 
mil tary principl 

Erzberger is quoted as saving in the Reichstag: 

This war ought to be as pitiless as possible. 

Again, one of the great causes of this war is Pan-Germanism, 
that would acquire the territories and destroy the political inde- 
pendence of smaller States by force of arms. Many German 
Writers and statesmen are bold in their assertion of this right 
us a matter of supreme necessity in the inevitable growth of 
great central States. 

Gen. Wrochem, at a meeting of the German Defense League 
at Danzig, March, 1913, said: 

leveloping, onward-striving people like ourselves requires new land 
I nd if peace will not secure it, then war only remains. 

I. L. Reimer, in a work entitled “ Ein Pangermanisches 
Deutschland” (A Pan German Germany), writes in 1905: 

It is precisely our craving for expansion that drives us into the paths 
of conquest, and in view of which all chatter about peace and humanity 
cun and must remain nothing but chatter. 

Klaus Wagner, in his work Kreig or War, in 1906, writes: 

Let us bravely organize great forced migrations of the inferior peo- 
pl Posterity will be grateful to us. We must coerce them. This is 
one of the tasks of war; the means must be superiority of armed force. 
Sugeriicially such forced migrations and the penning up of incon- 








venienced peoples in narrow “reserves "" may appear hard, but it is 
the only solution of the race question that is worthy of humanity. 
* * * Thus alone can the overpopulation of the earth be controlled ; 
the efficlent peopl must secure themselves elbow room by means of 
war, and the inefficient must be hemmed in and at last driven into re- 


eorves where they have no room to grow * * ®* and where, dis- 
couraged and rescdered indifferent to the future by the spectacle of the 
superior energy ef their conquerors, they may crawl slowly toward the 
penceful death of weary and hopeless senility. 

This merciless philosophy and ambition of Pan Germanism ts 
ene of the great causes of this war. We may assert it with 
truth to be the great paramount cause, for Pan Germanism is 
the great comprehensive principle that includes all minor causes. 

Again, We are fighting the theory of the divine right of kings 
to rule the peoples of the earth. Cromwell and his IronSides 
thought they had destroyed this theory forever when they be- 
headed a Stuart king—Charles the First of England. jsut we 
have the doctrine more boldly and brazenly proclaimed than 
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ever in the wild and insane pretentions of William of Germany. 
The following is a passage from the proclamation of the Kaiser 
to the Army of the East in 1914, after the beginning of the 
great war; 

Remember that you are the chosen people! The Spirit of the Lord 
has descended upon me, because IT am the Emperor of the Germans! 

I am the instrument of the Almighty. I am bis sword, his agent. 
Woe and death to all those who shall oppose my will! Woe and death 
to those who do not believe in my mission! Woe and death to the 
cowards! 

Let them perish, all the enemies of the German people! God demands 
their destruction ; God, who, by my mouth, bids you to do His will! 

This sounds like Mohammed and the Koran. No wonder the 
Germans could conclude so easily a treaty with the Turks. Place 
this passage in the middle of the Koran and it would require the 
genius and learning of an oriental scholar to tell where Mahomet 
ended and William began. 

The principles asserted in this proclamation of the Kaiser 
are in complete antagonism to the principles proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Independence, when it is said that “all just 
powers of government are derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” In this war we are pitting the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence against the proclamation of the Kaiser, and, again, I 
have my money on the Declaration of Independence. 

The German Kaiser and German statesmen deny that Ger- 
many desired this war or began it, but the facts of history com- 
pletely refute their contention. Besides, a secret official docu- 
ment filed at Berlin, in the German war office, in 1913, reads, 
in part, as follows: 

Neither ridiculous shriekings for revenge by French Chauvinists nor 
the Englishman’s gnashing of teeth nor the wild gestures of the Slav 
will turn us from our aim of protecting and extending German inifiu- 
ence all over the world. It is our sacred duty to sharpen the sword 
that has been put into our hands and to hold it ready for offense as 
well as for defense. * * * We must accustom them (our people) 
to think that an offensive war on our part is a necessity. We must 
stir up troubles in the north of Africa and in Russia. In the next 
Huropean war it will also be necessary that the small States shall be 
forced to follow us or be subdued. In certain conditions their armies 
and their fortified places can be rapidly conquered or neutralized. This 
would probably be the case with Belgium and Holland. 

This official document, filed a year before the war began, 
speaks of stirring up trouble in Africa and in Russia. ‘The 
whole tone and tenor of the report indicates a spirit of aggres- 
sion and a willingness to begin war upon the slightest provoca- 
tion or upon no provocation whatever, 

HOW THE WAR CAME TO AMERICA, 

I have been discussing the meaning of the war as it relates to 
European nations. I have outlined briefly the underlying prin- 
ciples that caused Germany to declare war upon her neighbors 
and to tear up her treaty with Belgium like a scrap of paper. 
I have tried to show that Pan Germanism, rabid and rampunt, 
availed itself of the simple pretext of the killing of an Austrian 
grand duke, and of the consequent troubles of her ally, Austria, 
with Serbia, troubles that could have been easily settled by fair 
and impartial statesmanship, to throw the world into convul- 
sions. 

I now come to a brief discussion of how the war came to 
America. After all, this phase of the discussion will interest 
us most keenly. Intelligent people everywhere are already thor- 
oughly familiar with the causes of our participation in the world 
conflict and a detailed analysis and discussion of these causes 
are not necessary. Suftice it to say that the submarine policy 
of the German Government, resulting in the violation of our 
international rights and in the murder of our citizens upon the 
high seas, brought America into the conflict. 

The chronological order of events, as related to the U-boat 
campaign, leading up to a declaration of war by America against 
Germany, is as follows: 

1. December 24, 1914: Admiral von Tirpitz threw out hints 
in a newspaper interview of a wholesale torpedoing policy. 

2. February 4, 1915: The German Government proclaimed a 
war zone, within which any ship might be sunk uuwarned. 

3. February 10, 1915: Mr. Wilson toid the German Govern- 
ment that it would be held to a “ strict accountability ” if any 
American rights were violated in that way. 

4. April 22, 1915: The German Embassy published in New 
York newspapers a warning against taking passage on ships 
which our Government had told our people that they had a per- 
fect right to take. 

5. May 7, 1915: The Lusitania was sunk. 

6. May 18, 1915: Mr. Wilson wrote his “ first Lasitania” rote, 

7. May 28, 1915: Germany made reply, defending the sinking 
of the Lusitania. 

8. June 9, 1915: Mr. Wilson wrote his “second Lusitania” 
note. 

9. July 21, 1915: Mr. Wilson wrote his “third Lusitania” 
note, following more unsatisfactory German rejoinders., 
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10. August 19, 1915: The Arabic was sunk, whereupon Von 
Bernstorff gave an oral pledge for his Government that there- 
after German submarines would not sink “liners” without 
warning. 

11. March 24, 1916: The Susser was sunk, a passenger vessel 
with Americans on board. 

12. April 10, 1916: Germany cynically told the United States 
that she could not be sure whether she sank the Susser or not, 
although admitting that one of her submarines was active close 
to the place of disaster. 

13. April 18, 1916: President Wilson threatened Germany with 
breach of diplomatic relations if Susser and similar incidents 
were repeated. 

14. May 4, 1916: Germany grudgingly made the promise that 
ships would not be sunk without warning. 

15. January 31, 1917: Germany tore up her promise and noti- 
fied Mr. Wilson that she would begin “ unrestricted submarine 
warfare.” 

16. February 3, 1917: Mr. Wilson gave Count Bernstorff his 
passport and recalled Ambassador Gerard from Berlin. 

Diplomatic relations had now been broken, and we were in a 
state of armed neutrality. War might still have been avoided if 
still other American ships had not been sunk, as follows: 

17. Mareh 16, 1917: The Vigilancia, an American vessel, was 
sunk and five Americans were lost. 

18. March 21, 1917: The Healdton, an American vessel, was 
sunk and seven Americans were lost. 

19. April 1, 1917: The Aztec, an American vessel, was sunk 
and 28 Americans were lost. 

Some of these vessels were outside the prohibited German war 
zone. Some of them were coming home, were without cargoes 
of any kind, and were sunk in a spirit of pure wantonness and 
frightfulness. 

In all, up to our declaration of war against Germany, 226 
American citizens, many of them women and children, lost their 
lives by the action of German submarines, and in most cases 
without the faintest color of international right. 

Nothing remained for a red-blooded Congress, representing a 
brave and self-respecting people, to do but declare war upon an 
outlaw nation that was unwilling to respect the binding obliga- 
tions of international law, and that had shown an utter disre- 
gard for the simplest rights of humanity and for the plainest 
precepts of civilization. 

If the direct and immediate cause of our declaration of war 
against Germany be asked, answer may be given that Germany 
murdered our citizens upon the high seas, in violation of our 
well-defined international rights. 

It is the primary duty, the sacred and solemn obligation of 
any nation to protect the lives of its citizens, and the nation 
that will not perform this duty and fulfill this obligation is not 
entitled to the respect and support of its citizens, 

Once, at a Grand Army of the Republic celebration, Col. 
Ingersoll used this strikingly beautiful and brilliant sentence: 

A country that will not protect its citizens is a disgrace to the map 
of the world. A flag that will not defend its defenders is no better 
than a dirty rag, is an insult to the skies, and contaminates the very 
air in which it floats, 

This has been the sentiment of every brave and masterful 
race of this earth. It was the sentiment of ancient Rome. It 
is the sentiment of modern England, modern France, modern 
Germany, modern America. It will be the sentiment of every 
brave and self-respecting nation until its citizens become degen- 
erates and cowards. 

In ancient times, when a Roman citizen was captured by bar- 
barians or pirates, it was only necessary for him to pick up the 
hem of his toga, the peculiar dress of a Roman and the symbol 
of his Roman citizenship, and shake it at the barbarians, using 
three words, “ Civis romanus sum”—I am a Roman citizen— 
to guarantee his safe escort to Rome. I want the time to 
come soon in the history of my country when an American 
eaptured by bandits in Mexico will only have to throw his head 
back proudly and defiantly and say “Iam an American citizen” 
to guarantee his safe escort to the Rio Grande. 

Aside from the murder of our cititzens we were justified in 
declaring war against Germany upon the ground of national 
self-defense. In recent years Germany has not hesitated to 
express her contempt for America and to throw out hints of 
defiance and use expressions equivalent to threats. She has de- 
rided our civilization, mocked our national pretensions, and re- 
fused to acknowledge the Monroe doctrine; and, as an official 
defiance, the Kaiser recently told Ambassador Gerard that after 
this war Germany would stand no nonsense from America. This 
itself was equivalent to an imperial threat against our country. 

On the 24th of September, 1917, in the United States Senate, 
Senator Lewis quoted Admiral Dewey as reporting the follow- 
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ing statement as made by the German admiral, Von Goetzen, to 
him at Manila in 1898: 

About 15 years from now (1913) my country will start a great war. 
She will be in Paris about two months after the commencement of hestili- 
ties. Her move on Paris will be but a step to her real object—the 
crushing of England. Some months after we finish our work in Europe 
we will take New York, and probably Washington, and hold them for 
some time. We will put your country in its place with reference to Ger- 
many. We do not purpose to take any of your territory, but we do 
intend to take a billion or so of your dollars from New York and other 
places. The Monroe doctrine will be taken charge of by us, and we 
will dispose of South America as we wish. Don’t forget this—about 15 
years from now. 

It was very kind and generous of the German admiral to let 
us know so long in advance of the intended invasion of America 
by Germany. It gave us time for preparation, and we are now 
rapidly preparing for a warm reception to the Hun when he 
decides to come. 

But the law of national self-defense does not require that we 
wait for the Germans to attack us after their intentions have 
been clearly expressed and it is well established that they intend 
to attack us. I am in favor of teaching the arrogant German 
Kaiser that if he or any of his descendants insults our flag or 
threatens the invasion of our territory, it will not be necessary 
for Germans to come here. If they will wait a month and France 
will give us standing room, we will go over there after them. 
If they do not care to meet us at the Hudson or the Mississippi. 
we will meet them at the Rhine. The sooner they learn this 
the greater respect they will have for us and the better it will 
be for all concerned. 

In conclusion let me say that in this great world war we are 
fighting not only for principles but for peoples as well. 

We are fighting for innocent, outraged, brave, and bleeding 
Belgium, whose heroic King merits apotheosis, and whose mar- 
tyred people and their sufferings will remain enshrined forever 
in the memory and affections of mankind. 

We are fighting for France, the brilliant and-beautiful among 
the nations, whose chivalric sympathies sent Rochambeau and 
Lafayette as ambassadors of freedom to our shores. One hun- 
dred and forty years ago we were “bled white” and stood at 
death’s door. I'rance sent us men and money and enabled us 
to live. To-day France is bled white and stands at death's doow. 
As a grateful, self-respecting Nation it is our sacred duty to 
send I'rance men and money in order that she may live. And I 
say to you, knowing the full meaning of my words, that if with 
this history in front of us, with this debt of national gratitude 
hanging over us, we, a powerful Republic, fabulously rich in men 
and in money, should stand silently by and watch the Imperial 
German Government with a mailed fist drive a deathblow to 
the heart of this brave and brilliant and beautiful Republic, our 
former friend and benefactor, throughout all the ages yet to 
come we would not only deserve, we would receive, the scorn 
and contempt, the hatred and execration of mankind. 

My friends, we have declared war against the Imperial Ger- 
man Government, and Germany must and will be whipped. She 
must be conquered if it takes 20 years to do it. 

We have a registered man power of 10,000,000 men. We 
have a possible man power of 20,000,000 men. We have a 
conservatively estimated national wealth of $230,000,000,000. 
And before I will consent that our flag shall be hauled down 
in dishonor and disgrace; before I will consent that the brave 
boys that we are sending to the trenches of Europe shall be 
ordered back in humiliation and shame, I will vote in Congress 
to send every man of the twenty millions to the field and cast 
every dollar of the two hundred and thirty billions into the 
scales. 

The world does not love Prussian militarism and autocraey 
and will not tolerate them. The world does not love the 
political philosophy of Frederick the Great and of Bismarck, of 
Treitschke, of Bernhardi, and of Nietzsche, and will not endure 
it. The world loves liberty, and that liberty may be permanent 
and secure forever upon the earth for all men the hosts of 
freedom are to-day shaking the planet with solemn and awful 
tread, and millions of the world’s best and bravest are falling 
into the arms of death as leaves fall in autumn upon the earth. 
And that liberty, as a priceless heritage to all the children of 
men, may be forever secure, that democracy may be forever 
safe upon the earth, America, the mother of republics, the 
protagonist of republican virtue in the world, has declared war 
and has dedicated to its successful and victorious conelusion 
the lives, the fortunes, and the sacred honor of all her sons. 

My friends and my countrymen, the war that we have de- 
clared is the most just and righteous in the history of the world. 
The dearest rights and the most sacred meaning of liberty, 
humanity, and civilization are at stake. Let us see to it that 
America plays a sovereign and illustrious rdle in the great con- 
cert of the nations. Let there be no division in our own ranks, 
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Let every brain think and every heart beat for America and 
her allies. Let this be the prayer to ascend to Heaven each day 
from every patriot lip: 


Great God, who ru the destinies of nations, who secth at 


once the fall of a sparrow and the flight of werlds, preserve for- 


ever to us, and to our posterity, and to all mankind the country 
of Washingron, the Republic of Jefferson, and the Union of 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Go with our brave boys, O God, into the trenches of Europe, 

uide and protect them with Thy loving care. Fill their 

min vith patriotism, their hearts with heroic courage, and 
their souls wit! pious love for Thee. 


Crown the standards with victory, O God, and if it please 
ice return them in health and happiness to their country and 
their countrymen, where their names shall be inscribed forever 
in the of the Republic as the veterans of an army that 


crossed 


"" 


annais 
he 
peoples that liberty, humanity, and civilization might endure for- 
ever upon the earth! We beseech Thee, O God! 
Mr. WOOD of Indinna. 
sent to addi : the committee for one minute, not to be taken out 
the time allotted on this measure. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
nous cous for 
time Is there 
There was ho objection, 
Vir. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, in this time I -desire 
to read this telegram from Kast Chicago, Ind., dated September 
OS 191N: 


of 


nit 


one minute, o be taken out of the allotted 


object ion? 


not t 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- | 


Che gentleman from Indiana asks unani- | 
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high seas to unite with the free armies of other free | 








} the cowboys will use the power plant? 
| of all kinds in that State and water power going to waste. 


SEPTEMBER 28, 





millions of dollars will be unnecessarily expended and immense 
sums will be absolutely wasted. 

While, as I have said, the bill is ostensibly for the purpose of 
obtaining additional power, it contains many provisions which 
have nothing whatever to do with that subjeet, and among others 
is the provision in the paragraph under consideration, which 
authorizes the construction of plants for the purpose of making 
briquettes from lignite coal, for making gas, coke, and the by- 
products from coke ovens. This is the provision which I have 
moved to strike out. 

Mr. Chairman, I have viewed the proposition involved in the 
provision which I moved to strike out as one of the most fantastic 


yet presented to this House. I do not doubt but what my good 
friend from North Dakota can show that it would be a good 


thing if the Government should spend money to manufacture 
lignite briquettes for the people of that vicinity, but for over 
10 years they have been experimenting making lignite briquettes 
in that region, and they have failed to get any proposition on a 
commercial basis. They could not manufacture them as cheap 
as coal could be shipped in. That is the situation to-day. 

What connection has it with a power bill in any way? What 
do they want of a power plant in the southwest part of North 
Dakota? I can not imagine anything, unless it is to cultivate 
and plow the ground by electric power. They have no large 
manufacturing institutions. For that matter, what do they ex- 
pect to do with a power plant in Colorado? Do they expect that 
They have plenty of coal 

The fact is, we have no need for power plants from coal in 
the western region. In the mountains thousands of horsepower 
could be obtained at a slight expense. But it is argued that it 
would help the local communities to develop the mines of Colo- 
rado and North Dakota. This Government can not appropriate 
at this time the money for everything that would be beneficial 
in all the various communities in this country. I do not doubt 
that it would be helpful to the citizens of North Dakota to 
manufacture briquettes, and I do not doubt that the money could 


| be spent all over the country where it would be beneficial, but 


is 


that is no excuse for spending it at this time. In the West we 
have not labor enough to carry on the farming, and if the Gov- 
ernment would furnish us the labor and machinery to cultivate 
the land it would be far more wisely spent than to manufacture 
briquettes in South Dakota. 

Now, with reference to this matter of constructing additional 
evens to manufacture toluol. The gentleman from Missouri 


| intimated that I said we had not imported any of these coal-tar 


East Crricaco, INpD., September 28, 1918, 
Wi Hi. Woop, 
Congressman Tenth Indiana District, 
flouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Our qi on third loan was seven hundred.eighty thousand. Our 
quota on fourth loan yne million seven hundred fifty thousand We 
have made our quo and one million and a quarter more, and still 

Libernry LOAN COMMITTEE, 
WALTER J. RILEY, Chairman. 

TApplause, | 

Mr. WOOD of Indinna. T wish to say in passing, gentlemen, 
that the city of East Chicago was the first cily in the United 
States to go over the top in the third liberty loan—more than 
twice their quota of $780,000 on the first day of the drive. 
t Applause. | 

Mr. GREEN of Towa, Mr. Chairman, the bill before us 
denominated a power bill Its purpose, as stated by the gentle- | 

ho have brought it forward, is to enable the President to 

n additional power for factories-engaged on Government 
wor and by the purchase and chlargement of existing power | 
plants, or by constructing new ones. With this purpose, so far 

Dow needed for Government work and can not be fur 

do by private parties through private capital, [ am entirely 

in ol I would not have any factory engeged on Government 
work closed for a moment for lack of power, and am quite 


measures necessary to prevent this happening. 


fhe doubts that arise over this bill occur in the first place 

ym t I ‘ iformation that we have as to the necessity 
for Government action. The commi e which reported the bill 
had some department representatives before it who gave their 
opinion that large sums were necessary to be appropriated by 
the Government for this purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, it is always easy to find a department official 
who believes that immense sums ought to be expended by the 
Government in some line with which he is connected. Usually 


his testimony is given in good faith, but 
truke such testimony as suflticient. It is the duty of every com- 
mittee to institute an individual investigation of own to 
ascertain whether the money is really needed. This the com- 
mittee has not done, It did not even attempt to find out whether 
private capital would furnish the necessary funds and build 
the plants, as in all probability could be arranged if the Gov- 
ernment agreed to nike use of the power. It inade no investi- 
sation whatever as to whether application had been made to 
the War Finance Corporation for funds, although that corpe- 
ration was created expressly to take care of just such cases and 
was provided with abundant funds, 

I! looks very much as if this bill had been introduced and sup- 
ported by departinent officinds beeause they did not like the re- 
strictions which the War Finance Corporation imposed upon the 
money which it lonned. On the other hand, gentlemen shout 
that this bill is a war necessity. We who are not on the com- 
mittee have ne way of tinding out whether it is or not, and we 
ean not afford to take chances upon important Government work 
being held up and our armies deprived of the material which 
is necessary to win victory in the war. 

It is perfectly evident, however, that as long as this method 
is pursued with reference to reporting bills that hundreds of 


no committee ought to 


its 





products before the war. What I said was that we had not been 
importing them since the war. We did import large quantities 
of them before the war, but it is not necessary we should import 
hem now. It was not necessary at any time we should import 
them if there were proper tariffs in force, and since a tariff has 
been put on them it has not been necessary to import thei, 
because all of them can be produced in this country. Even now 
n over half of the coke ovens of the country these products are 
going to waste because there is no demand for them. We say 


waste because they are not used, but if we have no use for 
them, then in a strict sense thev are not being wasted. Now, we 
ean not use all the by-products of all the coke ovens. We 


perhaps could use more than we do now, but private capital fs 
perfectly willing if the Government says it will take these 


| produets to furnish them. 


Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman say that toluol is going to 
waste, that there is a plentiful supply of it? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. My colleague, Mr. Goop, in speaking 
on the floor yesterday, said that the testimony of one of the 
officers of the Army before his committee was to the effect that 
they had a plentiful supply. 

Mr. WINGO. Of toluol; that that statement was made before 
the committee? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I want to say to the gentleman the 
ex parte testimony, for I might call it such, that has been given 
before the Committee on Mines and Mining and before the com- 
mittee introducing this bill does not represent the rea! state of 
facts at all. The fact is, there was no complete hearing of the 
matter. 

Mr. WINGO. 
mittee? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. We have had this question up on other hearings, 
where there were no printed hearings, and to whom would the 


The gentleman wants to be fair to the com- 


gentleman go to get the facts if not to the War Industries 


Board? To whom would the gentleman go? 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Experts from the War Industries 





Board testified the Government was receiving 
Mr. WINGO. We heard the experts of the War Industries 


Board on this subject quite recently on this very question. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Col. McRoberts, of the Ordnance Pro- 
curement Division, testified before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee that arrangements had been made to secure ample sup- 
plies of toluol. Even if he should have been oversanguine in 
this respect it would be perfectly easy to make arrangements 
with private parties which would insure a plentiful supply. 
It is obtained from the by-products of the coke ovens, which, as 
I have already stated, are now for the most part going to 
waste, simply because those who operate the ovens believe there 
is no use for them. 

Mr, Chairman, the lack of any disposition on the part of many 
of the House committees to limit appropriations to sums that 
are absolutely necessary and to cut out all projects which are 
meritorious in their purpose but not essential to carrying on 
the war is a strange feature in the proceedings of a war-time 
Congress. With our appropriations amounting up into the 
billions we have here a bill appropriating $175,000,000 without 
a syllable of testimony to show any necessity for any such 
grenit sum. I trust that a provision will be made later on 
whereby the Appropriations Committee, which usually scans 
these projects carefully, will be given an opportunity to refuse 
this appropriation and compel a specific statement of the amount 
needed for each item. As the bill stands it is simply an invita- 
tion to corruption, graft, and waste, and is but another example 
of the methods so commonly pursued, which have swelled our 
expenditures to a point where there is little doubt in my mind 
a billion of dollars could be taken off and the war just as effec- 
tually carried on. Some day there will be a revision, and the 
time can not come too soon for the good of the American people. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, there were 5 minutes of the 20 
minutes to go to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
and 5 minutes to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco]. 

Mr. WINGO. Of course, if the gentleman from Illinois cares 





to discuss it, I prefer to wait. 


Mr. CANNON, 


discuss it. 


The CHAIRMAN. 


by the gentleman from Towa. 
The question was taken; and there were—ayes 7, noes 16. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. 
that vote develops the fact that there are 23 gentlemen present. 


Chairman, 


I will defer to the gentleman if he desires to 


The question is on the substitute offered 


the announcement 


To my mind this proceeding is developing into a farce—— 


Mr. CANNON, 
Mr. LONGWORTH. 


Absolutely. 


there is no quorum present. 


The CHAIRMAN, 


is not. 


answer to their names: 


Almon 
Anthony 
Aswell 
Bacharach 
Baer 
Barkley 
Bell 
Beshlin 
Borland 
Bowers 
Britten 
Brodbeck 
Browne 
Browning 
turroughs 
Butler 
Caldwell 


Campbell, Kans, 


Cantrill 
Caraway 
Carew 
Carter, Mass, 
Cary 

Chandler, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Church 

Clark, Fla. 
Clark, Pa. 
(lasson 

Coady 
Connally, Tex. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, W. Va. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Copley 
Costello 

Crago 

Cramton 
Currie, Mich. 
Curry, Cal, 
Dale, N.Y. 
Dale, Vt. 
Darrow 
Davis 
Delaney 
Dempsey 





Dewalt 
Dickinson 
Dies 

Dill 
Dominick 
Dooling 
Doremus 
Doughton 
Drukker 
Dyer 
Kagan 
Edmonds 
Ellsworth 
Elston 
Emerson 
Estopinal 


Fairchild, Geo. W 


Farr 

Fess 

Flood 

Flynn 
Fordney 

Foss 

Francis 
Fuller, Ii. 
Fuller, Mass, 
Gallivan 
Gard 

Glass 

Glynn 

Godwir N.C 
Goodall 
Goodwin, Ark, 
Graham, Ill, 
Graham, Pa. 
Gray, N. J. 
Greene, Mass, 
Gregg 

Griest 

Griffin 

Hamill 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Harrison, Miss. 
Harrison, Va. 
Haskell 
Hayes 


Heaton 
Heintz 
Holland 
Hollingsworth 
Hood 

Howard 
Humphreys 
Ilusted 
Hutchinson 
Jacoway 
Johnson, 8S. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones 

Kahn 

Kearns 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kettner 

Key, Obio 
Kiess, Pa. 
Kitchin 
Knutson 
Kreider 

La Follette 
LaGuardia 
Lea, Cal, 

Lee, Ga. 
Lehlbach 
Linthicum 
Little 
Littlepage 
Lendon 
Lufkin 
Lundeen 
McClintie 
McCormick 
McCulloch 
McKenzie 
McKinley 
McLaughlin, Pa, 
Maher 

Mann 

Martin 

Mason 

Mays 

Meeker 


And I make the point of order that 


The gentleman from Ohio makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present, and evidently there 
The Clerk will call the roll, 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 


Merritt 
Miller, Minn. 
Moore, Pa, 
Morin 

Mott 

Mudd 

Neely 
Nelson 
Oldfield 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Olney 
O’Shaunessy 
Overmyer 
Padgett 
Paige 
Parker, N. Y. 
Peters 
Phelan 
Platt 

Porter 
Powers 
Pratt 

Price 
Purnell 
Ragsdale 


Rainey, John W. 


Ramsey 
Randall 
Rankin 
Riordan 
Robbins 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rowe 
Rowland 
Russell 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, La. 
Sanford 
Saunders, Va. 
Scott, lowa 
Scott, Pa. 
Scully 

Sears 

Sells 
Shackleford 
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Sherley Steele Templeton Watson, Pa. 
Sherwood Steenerson ‘Thomas Weaver 
Shouse Stephens, Nebr. Thompson Welling 
Siegel Sterling, Ill. Tillman Whaley 
Slayden Sterling, Pa. Tilson White, Me. 
Slemp Stiness Tinkham White, Ohio 
Small Sullivan Treadway Wilson, Ill. 
Smith, Chas. B. Sweet Vare Wilson, Tex. 
Smith, Thos. F. Swift Venable Winslow 
Snyder Switzer Vinson Woodyard 
Stafford Tague Walton 

Stedman Talbott Ward 


The SPEAKER pro tempore having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Houston, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that that committee had had 
under consideration the bill H. R. 12776, and finding itself 
without a quorum under the rulé he caused the roll to be called, 
whereupon 200 Members answered to their names, a quo- 
rum, and he presented the list of absentees for entry in the 
Journal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sitting. 

Accordingly the committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question before the House is the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were— 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNon}. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. SIMS. I want to ask the gentleman from Tllinois, as he 
is a good parliamentarian, if the motion of the gentleman from 
Towa did not also inelude striking out lignite? 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this amendment has been ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. CANNON. Was the debate closed? 

Mr. WINGO. It was closed on the whole section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The debate has been closed. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 29, noes 52. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I did not understand that I 
assented to the proposition that all debate should be cut off on 
this paragraph. If so, I can not help it. Now, then, I want to 
move to strike out the words “ of any fuel,” on line 14, page 4. 
These words would include peat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CANNON: Page 4, line 14, 
* combustion,” strike out the words “ of any fuel.” ; 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 18, noes 43. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Foster having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Senate 
had passed without amendment the bill of the following title: 

H. R. 12714. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

EMERGENCY POWER BILT. 

The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(2) For the purpose of increasing the capacity or productivity of any 
private power plant within the boundaries of the United States to install 
in any such plant any structure, machinery, or appliances that he may 
deem useful to that end, either through agents or contractors employed 
by him, or by providing the owner or operator of such plant with funds 
to be applied to that purpose; to lease the machinery, appliances, and 
structures thus installed or any parts thereof to the owner or operator 
of such plant for a term not to exceed the war period and such reason- 
able time thereafter as he may deem expedient in the interest of the 
United States, upon such terms as he may deem reasonable; and to enter 
into contracts requiring or permitting the lessee to purchase such appli- 
ances, niachinery, and structures, or parts thereof, at or before the 
termination of such lease at their then value or upon such other terms 
as he may deem equitable for the protection of the interests of the United 


The committee will resume its 


ayes 39, noes 58. 





after the word 
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States and of the community served by such lessee. Whenever any such 

ructures, machinery, or appliances shall have been installed and until 
the sale or other disposition thereof, the title thereto shall remain in 
the United States and shall be free and exempt from any liens, mort- 
cages, judgments, or other encumbrances, whether created by act of the 
owner or operator of such plant or by operation of law. And upon and 
during any default in any payment of any sums due the United States 
under such lease or contract the President shall be empowered at all 








times to enter upon the premises upon which such machinery, struc- 
tures, or appliances shall be installed and there to maintain and to 
operate them or any of them for the use of the United States free from 
any rent or other charge, or to take possession of and remove them or 
any of them from the premises, 


Also, the following committee amendment was read: 

Committee amendment ; Page 4, line 20, strike out the words “ owner 
al 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ent, 

The question was taken, and the amendment: was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, line 23, strike out the words “ owner 
or 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
ngreed 10, 

Mr. WALSH. I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
timendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, line 23, strike out the words ‘a term 
of not to exceed.” 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I submit that is 
nil one amendment down to the first line of page 5. They ought 
to be put together. I have a substitute for the whole amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN, TI think the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I submit it is not all one amend- 
ment, because it is in the alternative. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment, 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no. 

Mr. SNELL. What amendment are you voting on at the 
present time? 

Mr. SIMS. It says “a term of not to exceed.” 

gir. SISSON. That does not mean anything if you strike that 
out. It would be nonsense. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, lines 25 and 24, strike out the words 
a term of not to exceed.” 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, the language 
at first reported, “ not to exceed the war period and such reason- 
able time thereafter,” which was already amended so as to make 
it the term of “the war period, not exceeding five years, or for 
any shorter period,” was all one amendment. If it is proposed 
in that way I have a substitute for it, which will limit it to the 
war period. 

Mr. SISSON. T submit, Mr. Chairman, that that is not 
divisible. It is one of two propositions, the one that the com- 
mittee reported and the one on the original bill. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Therefore it is not divisible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not report more than the 
amendments on lines 23 and 24. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. That is not a separate amend- 
ment. It is all one amendment. 

Mr. SISSON. That is not divisible, Mr. Chairman, because 
there are two propositions. If the Chair will read it, he will 
find that it says, “ Or any parts thereof to the owner or operator 
of such plant for a term of not to exceed the war period,” and 
so forth. Now, the committee strikes out that language, “a 
term of not to exceed” and “such reasonable time” and inserts 
in lieu thereof all this language, “ or for such period thereafter 
not exceeding five years, or for any shorter period,” taking the 
place of the language in lines 23 and 24, stricken out, that being 
one proposition. The committee must yote to keep in the lan- 
vuage which was the original bill or vote to strike it out and 
then adopt the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. WALSIL Mr. Chairman, if the Chair permits, the gen- 
tleman has answered his own contention when he says it com- 
prehends two propositions, what has been inserted to take the 
place of “and such reasonable time thereafter.” Now, the 
language in italics, which takes the place of “ such reasonable 
time thereafter,” does not take the place of “a term not to 
exceed,” because it is left practically in that shape with the 
committee amendment adopted ; but the committee has reported 
this measure to provide that this shall continue for the war 
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period, and instead of “for such reasonable time thereafter ” 
it is to continue “for such period thereafter not exceeding five 
years, or for any shorter period.” Of course, it is two distinct 
propositions. The Chair has ruled correctly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hold that this motion to 
strike out and insert is not divisible, and that all of this amend- 
ment ought to be voted upon together as one amendment. The 
Clerk will report the entire amendment. 

Mr. CANNON, From where to where? 

The CHAIRMAN. The words stricken out, marked in the 
bill, and the italics inserted. That is the amendment. 

Mr. SISSON. Beginning with line 23, “a term of not to 
exceed” and “and such reasonable time” is the language 
stricken out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Commititce amendments: Page 4, lines 23, 24, and 25, and line 1 of 
page 5, strike out in lines 23 and 24, page 4, “a term of not to 
exceed,” and in line 24, page 4, strike out the words “and such reason- 
able time” and insert in lieu thereof “or for such period,” and after 
the word “thereafter”’ insert “‘ not exceeding tive years, or for any 
shorter period.” 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I have a sub- 
stitute for that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it an amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. PArKgER of New Jersey for the 
committee amendment: Page 4, lines 23, 24, and 25, and line 1 of page 
5, after the words “war period” on page 4, lines 24 and 25, strike 
out “or for such period thereafter,” so that the language will read, 
‘for the war period, or for any shorter period, as he may deem expe- 
dient,” ete. : 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Now, Mr. Chairman, this brings 
up the question of how long this act shall last—whether it shall 
last for five years after the war period, which is six months 
after the announcement of the treaty of peace, or whether it 
shall end with the war period. 

In this particular case there is no sort of doubt that it ought 
to end at the end of the war period. By this clause of section 
2 the United States is allowed to increase the capacity of a pri- 
vate power plant by installing structures, machinery, or appli- 
ances, either by its own agents or contractors, or providing the 
operator of the plant with funds for that purpose, and when 
they put those appliances in a private power plant, whether it 
be machinery or other appliances, it provides that they may 
lease those appliances to the operator of that private power 
plant. 

Now, that lease should end with the war period, because the 
owner is going to get his plant at that time. No doubt he keeps it 
all the while. It is only increased in his hands, and at the end 
of the war period he may not want to have this extra machinery. 
It ought to be determined then. His plant ought not to be tied 
up for five years after the war by a lease to him of these extra 
structures that have been put in his mill on terms providing 
that he shall pay rent for five years after the war, after war 
business is done, and when he may have no use for it. It ought to 
be determined as at the end of the war period between him and 
the United States, and there is no sort of doubt about it; and this 
amendment therefore provides that the lease shall be only for 
the war period, or for any shorter period, as the President may 
deem expedient, in the interest of the United States. 

It brings up the whole question of how long this interference 
with a private power plant shall last, and the question that was 
opened, when I spoke in general debate on the bill, is brought 
up on this clause in the most favorable form, because I do not 
believe that any mill or power plant ought to be tied up with a 
lease on its appliances for five years after the war. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I would rather have those who 
have heard me on this subject vote on my amendment than 
those who have not. 

Mr. CANNON. I want a quorum to hear the gentleman. It 
will take a quorum to put over this legislation that means a 
million dollars, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cane 
NON] makes the point of no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Seventy-six Members present, not 2 
quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, and the following Mem- 
bers failed to answer to their names: 


Almon fell Browne Byrns, Tenn, 
Anthony Beshlin Browning Caldwell 

Aswell Borland Brumbaugh Campbell, Kans, 
Bacharach Bowers Burroughs Campbel!, Pa, 
Kaér Britten Butler Cantril 
Barkley Brodbeck Byrnes, 8. C, Caraway 











1918. 


Carew Good Lundeen Sanders, Ind. 
Carter, Mass. Goodall McAndrews Sanders, La, 
Cary Goodwin, Ark. McClintic Sanford 
Chandler, Okla. Gordon McCormick Saunders, Va, 
Church Graham, Ill, McKenzie Scott, lowa 
Clark, Pa. Graham, Pa, MeKinley Scott, Pa. 
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Classon Gray. N. J. McLaughlin, Pa. Scully 
Coady Greene, Mass. Madden Sells 
Connally, Tex. Gregg Maher Shackleford 
Cooper, Ohio Griest Mann Sherley 
Cooper, W. Va. Griffin Martin Sherwood 
Cooper, Wis. Hamill Mason Shouse 
Copley Hamilton, N.Y, Mays Siegel 
Costelio Harrison, Miss, Meeker Slayden 
Crago Ilarrison, Va. Merritt Slemp 


Haskell 
Ilastings 
Hayes 
Ileaton 


Miller, Minn. 
Miller, Wash. 
Moore, Pa, 
Morgan 


Small 
Smith, Cc. B. 
Smith, T. F. 
Snyder 


Cramton 
Currie, Mich. 
Curry, Cal. 
Dale, N. ¥, 


Dale, Vt. Heintz Morin Stafford 
Darrow Holland Mott Steele 

Davis Hollingsworth Mudd Steenerson 
Delaney Hood Neely Sterling, Il. 
Dempsey Howard Nelson Sterling, Pa. 
Dewalt Hull, lowa Nicholls, 8. C, Stiness ° 
Dickinson flumphreys Nolan Sullivan 
Dies Husted Norton Sweet 

Dill Hutchinson Oldfield Swift 

Dillon Jacoway Oliver, N. Y. Switzer 
Dixon Johnson, 8. Dak. Olney Tague 
Dominick Johnson, Wash, O’Shaunessy Talbott 
Dooling Jones Padgett Taylor, Colo, 
Doremus Kahn Paige Templeton 
Poughton Kearns Parker, N. Y, Thomas 
DPrukker Keating Peters Thompson 
Dupré Kelley, Mich. Phelan Tillman 
Dyer Kennedy, Iowa Platt Tilson 
Fdmonds Kennedy, R. I, Porter Tinkham 
Ellsworth Kettner Pou Treadway 
Elston Kiess, Pa. Powers Vare 
Emerson Kinkaid Pratt Venable 
Estopinal Kitchin Price Vinson 
Mairchild, G. W. Knutson Purnell Voigt 

arr Kraus Ragsdale Walton 
Ferris Kreider Rainey, H. T. Ward 

Fess La Tollette Rainey, J. W. Watson, Pa. 
Flood LaGuardia Ramsey Weaver 
Flynn Langley Randall Welling 
Fordney Lea, Cal. Rankin Whaley 
Foss Leh!bach Reavis White, Me. 
Francis Lesher Riordan White. Ohio 
Fuller, Il. Linthicum Robbins Wilson, Ill. 
Fuller. Mass, Little Robinson Wilson, Tex. 
Gallivan Littlepage Rodenberg Winslow 
Gandy Lobeck Rouse Wood, Ind. 
Gard London Rowe Woodyard 
Glynn Longworth Rowland Zihblman 
Godwin, N.C. Lufkin Russell 


The committee rose; and Mr. Foster having resumed the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Hamirmn, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee, having under consideration the bill H. R. 
12776, finding itself without a quorum, he had caused the roll! to 
be called, when 175 Members, a quorum of the Committee of the 
Whole, answered to their names, and he reported the names of 
the absentees to be printed in the Journal and Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present. 
committee will resume its session, 

Accordingly the committee resumed its session. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have 
a minute and a half left of the five minutes allotted to me; and 
as many Members have come in who were not here before, I ask 
that five minutes additional may be given me. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that he may have five minutes additional 
lime. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 


The 


the time allowed in this clause of this section was originally not 


to exceed the war period and such reasonable time thereafter as | 


the President may deem expedient. ‘The committee amended it 
by changing that language so as to read: 

lor the war period, or for such perlod thereafter not exceeding five 
yesrs or for any shorter period as he may deem expedient. 

! have moved to amend the committee amendment by striking 
out the words “or such period thereafter not exceeding five 


years,” so that the language will read: 
lor the war period or for any shorter period as he may deem expe- 
dcdient. 


[ desire to give my reasons for making this motion. My first 
renson is that we have no jurisdiction except the war power, 
and the war period is six months after the proclamation of the 
treaty of peace, and that may be six months or a year after the 
real termination of the war, and after the need for manufacture 
has ceased. Under the Constitution these powers should not 
extend beyond this time. Five years is a most unreasonable 
time, and it may be not five years and six months, but five years 
and a year and a half, 








If those Members who were not | 
here before will refer to the bottom of page 4 they will see that | 
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Now, note what this clause allows: It allows the President to 
enter into a private power plant, belonging to a private indi- 
vidual, a private owner, and put in new machinery there, either 
against the will of that owner, by his own agent, or else by ad- 
vancing funds to the owner for that purpose. 

After he has done that he may allow the owner to operate 
that machinery—how long? Why, that extra machinery is to 
be operated for the benefit of the public during the war period. 
The President has no power after that. Some other disposition 
must then be made of it. Is any owner going to agree? Is if 
fair to ask an owner to pay rent based on war receipts and war 
prices for five years after the war? I say no. The lease 
ought to end. 

Then the President may enter into contracts permitting the 
lessee to purchase these structures at or before the termination 
of the lease, at their then value, or upon other terms. The 
valuation may be postponed until the end of the lease, five 
years after the war, and then he may be asked to pay the value 
Which it is supposed will be a larger value than when the war 
had ended. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to point out the fact that after the 
Civil War for several years prices remained high and business 
good. Then they fell. If we wait until wages and prices are 
low and have fallen off, the United States may not get anything 
for its machinery. . 

Again, this says that the title shall remain in the United 
States. Here is a man with a private power plant, and the 
bill says that the title of a part of that plant is put in the 
United States and shall remain in the United States five years 
after the war. It is neither fair nor within our power. 

Again, it says if the owner defaults in payment of the sum 
due for this extra machinery, the President can enter upon the 
premises in which they are installed—that is, on the whole 
power plant—may take it away from’ him and there maintain 
and operate the premises, or any of them, for the use of the 
United States free from any rent or other charge. Who ever 
heard of saying that because the United States puts in extra 
machinery in a plant it should have the right to go in and 
seize and hold the whole property free of any charge after 
the war? 

Now I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. JOUL. I wanted to ask the gentleman if there was any 
reason advanced in the committee for desiring to retain pos- 
session for five years? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The only reason I remember 
was that it was thought that the value would be more nearly 
normal after the five years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
that no quorum is present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of no quorum, and the Chair will count. [After counting. ] 
Eighty-five Members present, not a quorum, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


time of the gentleman from New 


make the point of order 





Almon Cooper, W. Va. Flood Hood 
Anthony Cooper, Wis. Flynn Houston 
Aswell Copley Fordney Hull, lowa 
Bacharach Costello Foss Hull. Tenn 
Baer Cox Francis Humphreys 
Barkley Crago Freeman Husted 
tell Cramton Fuller, Yl Hutchinson 
Beshlin Currie, Mich. Fuller, Mass Jacoway 
Blackmon Dale, N. Y. Gallivan Jobnson, S. Dak, 
Rorland Dale, Vt. Gard Johnson, Wash. 
3owers Darrow Garland Jones 
Britten Davis Glass Kahn 
Brodbeck Delaney Glynn Kearns 
Browne Dempsey Godwin, N.C, Keating 
Browning Dent G Kehoe 
trumbaugh Dewalt Goodwin, Ark. Kell Mich. 
Burnett Dickinsor Gould Kennedy, R. I. 
Burroughs Dies Graham, Ill Kettner 
Butler Dill Graham, Pa. Kiess, Pa, 
Byrns, Tenn. Dillon Gray, N. J King f 
Caldwell Dominick Greene, Mass, Kitchin 
Campbell, Kans. Donovan Greene, Vt Kuutson 
Candler, Miss. Dooling Gregg Kreider 
Cantrill Doremus Griest La Follette 
Caraway Doughton Griffin Latiuardia 
Carew ~ Drukker Hamill Langley 
Carter. Mass Dyer Hamilton, N.Y. Lea, Cal. 
Cary Edmonds Harrison, Miss. Lehlbach 
Chandler, N. ¥ Ellsworth Harrison, Va. Lever 
Chandler, Okla Elston Haskell Linthicum 

j Church Emerson Ha: tings Littl 

Clark, Pa. Estopinal Hayes Littlepage 
Classon Fairchild, G. W. Heaton Lobeck 
Coady Farr tleintz I lon 
Connally, Tex. Ferris Holland Lu 

Cooper, Obto Fess Elol gsw h I en 
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McClintic Paige Scott, Iowa Tague 
McCormick Parker, N. Y. Scott, Pa. Talbott 
McKenzie Peters Scully Taylor, Colo 
McKinley Phelan Sells Tempieton 
McLaughlin, Pa. Platt Shackleford Thomas 
Madden Porter Sherwood Thompson 
Maher Powers Shouse Tillman 
Mann Pratt Siegel Tilson 
Mansfield Price Slayden Tinkham 
Martin Purnell Slemp Treadway 
Mason Ragsdale Sloan Vare 
Mays Rainey, H. T. Small Venable 
Meeker Rainey, J. W. Smith, C. B. Vinson 
Merritt Ramsey Smith, T. i. Walton 
Miller, Minn Randall Snyder Ward 


Miller, Wash 
Moore, Pa. 


tankin 
Riordan 


Stafford 
Steagall 


Watson, Pa. 
Weaver 


Morin Robbins Stedman Welling 
Mott toberts Steele Welty 
Mudd Robinson Steenerson Whaley 
Neely Rodenberg Stephens, Miss. White, Me 
Nelson Rowe Sterling, Tl White, Ohio 
Nolan Rowland Sterling, Pa. Wilson, Ill. 
Oliver, N. Y. Russell Stiness Wilson, Tex. 
Olney Sanders, Ind. Sullivan Winslow 
O'’Shaunessy Sanders, La. Sweet Weod., Ind 
Overmyer Sanford Swift Woodyard 


Padgett Wright 

The committee rose; and Mr. Foster having resumed the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Houston, Chairman of the Cominit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having under consideration the bill H. R. 12776, 
finding itself without a quorum, he had caused the roll to be 
called, and 173 Members answered to their names, 2 quorum, 
and he presented a list of the absentees for insertion in the 
Journal and ReEcorp. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate announced that the Senate had 
agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 11259) to provide further for the national 
security and defense by’ encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of those ores, metals, 
and minerals which have formerly Deen largely imported or of 
which there is or may be an inadequate supply. 


Saunders, Va. Switzer 


EMERGENCY POWER BILI. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I should be glad to have the 
attention of the Members present for a moment. I have twice 
made the point of no quorum. I have done it in perfect good 
faith. I am charged with the responsibility as one member of 
the Appropriations Committee to consider a $7,000,000,000 de- 
ficiency bill. Owing to the consideration of that bill I have not 
had the opportunity, except in a hop-skip-and-jump way, to 
read the report and hurriedly read this bill. It is a wonder- 
fully important bill. Properly amended, it ought to pass. As 
it is, in my judgment, it looks to meet conditions after the war 
is over more than it does to war conditions. I think there should 
be a full attendance of the House and the committee, at least a 
quorum, so that a quorum can dispassionately consider the bill. 
We are awfully busy here, and we are in touch with our con- 
stituents, and the campaigns are on. It is almost impossible to 
keep a quorum. I understand that; but I myself have not been 
home since last Christmas holidays. I am not criticizing any 
individual Member or criticizing the House; I am speaking of 
conditions. 

Just let me call the attention of the committee to this bill. 
It is confessed in the report that the water-power bill that we 
have already passed is a peace measure. And yet it took much 
time to pass it. I presume it will remain in the Senate until 
after election. I think it ought to be considered. 

Mr. BARNHART. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. BARNHART. I want to inquire if the water-power bill 
the gentlemen refers to was not a measure that we were assured 
was a war measure? 

Mr. CANNON, Yes; but it is confessed now in this report to 
© a peace measure. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. . 

Mr. GARNER. ‘The gentleman has been here a long time, and 
is well acquainted with the procedure of the two Houses. Does 
the gentleman think or have any idea that this bill will become 
a law until after election? 

Mr. CANNON, I do not. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not think anyone has the slightest idea 
that this bill will have the least consideration and perhaps wil 
not be reported to the Senatc until after the election. 

Mr. CANNON, 1 believe that the committee will agree with 
me in the statement that all the while sinee the declaration of 
war I have been quite as zealous, independent of my election or 
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anybody else’s election, in going the limit to vote all necessary 
powers in legislation and appropriations, and I shall continue 
along that line. I do this in justice to myself, because some 
uninformed party might say I wanted to make a point of no 
quorum and all of this, that, and the other. I am willing to 
consider this bill. I wish I had time to analyze it; but, taking 
the evidence of the Secretary of War, it appears that additional 
power is needed in three places, namely, New Jersey, Phila- 
delphia, and Pittsburgh, great centers for war production, for 
the production of war material. If gentlemen will turn and 
read the report of the committee on this bill they will find, on 
page 11 up to page 15, inclusive, over 250 places mentioned for 
the Government to create additional power plants, some of 
Which nearly all of us have not heard of. Why, we have 
already refused an amendment by this bill to strike out a 
provision to create plants to utilize as a war measure the lignite 
coals in the far West, including peat and all other fuels. The 
amendment was voted down. 

Why, in this respect it is a peace, not a war, measure. Now, I 
just want to call attention, while I am granted the right, upon 
this very paragraph that we are considering and in connection 
with the pending amendment. If gentlemen will turn their at- 
tention to the bottom of page 4 and top of page 5, the proposition 
is to give five years after the close of the war to dispose of these 
properties. I do not believe the President has ever proposed it. 
When the war ends the bill provides that the President shall 
within five years or a shorter period dispose of these properties. 
I quote the exact language: 

Not exceeding five years, or for any shorter period as he may deem 
expedient in the interests of the United States, upon such other terms 
as he may deem equitable for the protection of the interests of the 
United States and of the community served by such lessee, 

After he has leased it for any time of five years- 

Mr. DECKER. What page? 

Mr. CANNON. This is page 5, in this very paragraph. Take 
notice—* for the protection of the interests of the United States 
and of the community served by such lessee.” Oh, let us take 
account of stock. If this bill is to pass—I do not see how it ean 
pass to-day; this is Saturday, and I am glad we have got Sun- 
day to study it and all of us to look into it—but if it is to pass, 
while I am not criticizing the President, I think if we ean in- 
crease his knowledge as to what is going on—he can not know 
all the details of what is going on, but he has got to trust his 
generals; he has got to trust transportation on land and sea; he 
has got to trust all the industries; he has got to trust all the 
commissions. God never made a man who could have personal 
knowledge all along the line, and I think we ought to protect 
ourselves and protect the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy in finding out what is in this bill and what has been 
enacted, what is the power, because there is so much of it—and 
I voted for all of it—but I say we ought to take time and con- 
sider it calmly, coolly, and patriotically, having our attention all 
the while directed to the necessity of legislation for war, not for 
peace. First win the wav, and when peace comes then legislate 
for peace. f[Applause.] 





MESSACE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Foster having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 
passed without amendment joint resolution (H. J. Res. 333) to 
aid in combating “ Spanish influenza” and other communicable 
diseases. 

EMERGENCY POWER BILL. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise, 
to move to strike out the last word? 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise as a member of the coms 
mittee, and I desire to oppose the amendment of the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks debate has been ex- 
hausted on the amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, there has been only five minutes 
used between the first time the point of no quorum was made by 
the gentleman from Illinois and the second point of no quorum 
was made. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, to facilitate matters I would 
like to ask unanimous consent to speak for 10 minutes on this 
amendment. I am opposed not only to the amendment of the 
gentleman from New Jersey | Mr. Parker] but also to the amend- 
Inent——— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to be permitted to speak for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? 
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Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object 

Mr. DECKER. The gentleman had 10 minutes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I suggest it would be a good 
thing that debate on this, which is a material matter in the bill, 
be extended without objection, and I should like to have three 
minutes or five minutes to close in favor of the amendment. I 
think that is right. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina and Mr. BARNHART rose. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentieman rise? 

Mr. BARNHART. I rise to make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the point of order 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that that 
motion is dilatory. The House has just acted, the roll has just 
been called, and there has been no business attended to since— 
there has just been a speech made. 

Mr. CANNON. If there is no quorum present—suppose there 
are only three Members present? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman is entitled to a count. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
obiect to the unanimous-consent request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is counting for a quorum. 
| After counting.] One hundred Members are present. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I desire, if the 
centleman will reserve his objection at any rate for a moment, 
it does seem to me ritht that on this very important question 
there should be time allowed for debate, half an hour or an 
hour, or whatever time 

Mr. WALSH. I suggest to the gentleman from New Jersey 
that we ean only act on one request at a time. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I hope the gentleman from 
Missouri will have 10 minutes; that is all I have to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I have 
objected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. Yes; I object. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I hope the gentleman will not 
object. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I had the right to speak in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. SIMS. He is entitled to recognition. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has ruled that debate is ex- 
hausted on this subject and the gentleman from Missouri is 
entitled to recognition on his pro forma motion to strike out the 
last word and the gentleman from Missouri has the floor. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH. May I inquire who opposed the motion of the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker]? Who spoke in 
opposition to it? 

The CHAIRMAN. It does not matter whether anyone spoke 
in opposition to it or not. ‘There were two speeches and debate 
was exhausted. 

Mr, WALSH. The rules say that there shall be five minutes 
in favor and five minutes against. 

Mr. PARKER ef New Jersey. I think that is in foree unless 
something else is asked for and granted, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds that debate has been 
exhausted, and the gentleman from Missouri [Myr. Decker] is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I agree with everything the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
(ANNON] has said as to the importance of this bill. But I wish 
respectfully to call the attention of this body to the fact that 
this bill has had careful consideration in the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. I wish also to call the atten- 
tion of this body to the fact that this bill has had the attention 
of the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of War, the attention of the Secretary of 
the Navy, the attention of Mr. Garfield, the Fuel Administrator, 
and the attention of Mr. Baruch, the chairman of the War In- 
dustries Board. I wish to call your attention to the fact that 
it is 2 matter of vital importance to the winning of this war. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] has said that there 
are only a few places where power is immediately needed— 
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that the Secretary of War said that. That is true. He men- 
tions Pittsburgh 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gehtletiin yield? 

Mr. DECKER. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman says that this has had 
the careful attention of the Seeretary of War. I should like to 
call his attention to what the Secretary of War said, namely, 
“T have examined the bill casually only.” 

Mr. DECKER. Well. that is not the point. I mean what I 
say and I mean it respectfully. He did not say he had not ex- 
amined the subject carefully. It is true that the Secretary of 
War, when asked about the details of the bill, never claimed to 
have written the bill, never claimed to have gone into the phrase- 
ology of the bill and the technicalities of it, but it has been a 
matter of deep concern and vital interest to the Secretary of 
War. It isa matter of worry and a heavy load on the shoulders 
of Mr. Baruch, the head of the War Industries Board at this 
time of crisis. 

The gentleman from Illinois refers to the fact that one of the 
witnesses has said that the main need was in a few places—in 
New York, New Jersey, and Pittsburgh, and a few places like 
that. Yes; but where are those places? Those are the places 
where they are making the cannon; those are the places where 
they are making the eaglets to put the submarines out of busi- 
ness. Those are the places where they are making the shells 
to drive autocracy from the face of the earth. 

And what more important thing could there be? 

Now, then, just a word about the bill. When you were talking 
about those technical definitions yesterday and day before I did 
not care much about it, because, like the majority of you, I do 
not think it makes much difference about some of those techni- 
calities. But this proposition has been carefully considered by 
our committee, the one which the gentleman has just moved here, 
and-I want to submit to this House in all seriousness, because 
you are going to answer for it—you are going to have to answer 
for it—that there will be a day of reckoning in this country, 
and I want to state to you—I deem it my duty as a member of 
this committee to state to you—what you are voting en when you 
vote this amendment up or vote it down. You can give me time 
or you can cut it off. I will do the best I can in the time you 
give me. In the first place, the bill as written says this, that 
the President shall have the right, in the interest of winning the 
war and getting the power to aid manufacturers, to go into a 
power plant and make additions or to build a new one if neces- 
sary, but mainly to make additions. That is the object of the 
bill, to be frank with you. Some of these expenditures will be 
great. 

As some of you refer to this gentleman Mr. Gans, I will say 
that I am not the greatest lawyer on earth, but I have heard 
him before the committee, and I think he is a pretty good lawyer, 
and he and Mr. Baruch are mainly the authors of this bill. The 
original bill provided that after the Government had put up this 
equipment it could lease it to the private owner or operator dur- 
ing the period of the war and as long thereafter as was neees- 
sary to protect the interests of the Government. Now, do not 
get scared at Government ownership there. Every man who 
came before our committee—the Secretary of War, Mr. Baruch, 
and all the rest of them—said it was not a Government-owner- 
ship question, and we did not want to consider it from that 
standpoint. It was from the standpoint of victory, and victory 
alone. 

But here is the situation: If you put down a hard-and-fast 
rule that every one of these leases has got to terminate at the 
close of the war, what happens? One of two things happens. 
We will suppose the gentleman from Texas owns a power plant, 
and suppose the President in his wisdom makes an addition to it, 
and suppose this amendment prevails and the President can only 
lease it to you until the end of the war, and at the same time 
have the right to make a contract with you that you shall have 
the option of purchase at the close of the lease, what happens? 
That equipment which he puts im your plant is not worth a nickel 
to anybody on earth, is it? Hewever, I would not say it was 
not worth a nickel, because it Is werth a whole lot after you 
tear it down and move it away. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have his time extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. Decker] be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DECKER. TI thank the gentleman. Now. then, at the 
end of the war, as I said before, the plant is worth more to the 
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gentleman froin Texas [Mr. GARNER] than anybody else, because 
it is on his premises. and he can use it in connection with the 
rest of his equipment. We may be a patriotic citizen and would 
like to pay the Government all it is worth. But he may not 
have the money necessary at the close of the war. Or he may 
be an unpatriotic profiteer, and want to buy it just as cheaply 
can at the close of the war. If this amendment prevails 
the Vresident can sell it probably to no one but him, and he is 
apt to sell it at the gentleman’s price, if the gentleman wanted 
to be grasping and miserly. 

Now, then, the committee amendment is better than the one 
offered by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

The committee limited it to five years, and I respectfully 
Submit that that is much better than limiting it to the close of 
the war. But I still submit that the best way that you can leave 
the bill is to leave it in the way it was drawn by the adminis- 
tration and trust the President of the United States and the 
men whom he will put in charge of it. There is no chance for 
them to ge into Government ownership and operation of pubiic 
utilities. That can not be done. It just gives them a chance to 
protect the inicrests of the United States in connection with this 
equipment which the Government installs. How many of these 
companies will have enough money to pay in five years to the 
Government what this property is worth? You will have to 
admit that the Government will have a great many things to 
look after during the five years following this war. 

Why not leave it as it was written and say that the President 
shall draw the lease for the duration of the war and for as 
long thereafter as his judgment leads him to believe that it is 
good for the interest of the United States in this connection? 
It is not a question of Government ownership or a question of 
policy, but a question of what is the best way to protect the 
money which we are putting into these plants and getting as 
much of it back to our taxpayers as possible. 

Therefore, gentlemen of the committee, I most earnestly op- 
pose the amendment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey 
{Mr. Parker}. I think that amendment would absolutely create 
chaos. It would produce absolute chaos. 

I believe that the amendment of the committee, while better, 
should also be voted down, and that you should trust the Presi- 
dent of the United States to protect the interests of the people 
in this case, and not have the Government put a lot of money into 
these plants and then let the owners of the plants buy them in at 
asong. I thank you, gentlemen. [Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to the somewhat 
frantic attempts of the gentleman-from Missouri [Mr. Decker] 
to throw fear into the ranks of those here who have been listen- 
ing to and taking part in the discussion of this measure for the 
lust two days, 

In his statement he says that unless we pass this measure, 
this hodgepodge of legislation, without dotting an “i” or cross- 
ing a “t” we will have to answer for it. Who is it that has 
appeared and most strenuously argued for the passage of this 
legislation? They say one of the attorneys is an expert. He 
may be, but he is not an expert in drafting legislation. The 
other gentleman named was Mr. Bernard Baruch. Is he an 
expert in legislative drafting? 

Now, I submit that if it is wise for the Congress to say that 
the Government can take over a vast system of railroads to serve 
all the people of the country and provide that they shall be 
taken over upon the condition that they shall be returned within 
a certain time after the war has ceased, it certainly is wise for 
us to put some safeguards into this measure, 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I will. 

Mr. DECKER, I would like to call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that it is not a question of returning something to 
these private owners that we have taken from them. It is a 
question of giving them something that the taxpayers have paid 
for. 

Mr. WALSH. This is the section that provides for increasing 
the capacity or productivity of any private power plant, and 
“any private power plant” includes a municipal power plant, 
and the only interests that are to be served under the language 
of the bill are the interests of the United States and of the com- 
munities served by the lessees. Nothing is said as to the inter- 
ests of the industries which may be served by these power plants. 
What shall happen in the case of a power plant that has been 
enlarged or extended which is engaged in war work or in making 
munitions and is not furnishing power or light to a community ? 
Are their interests to be entirely disregarded? Must they be 
held in abeyance for five years after the war? 

Why, Mr. Chairman, from the very language in which the 
mensure is reported by the committee, as was instanced. here 
yesterday when we began the five-minutes debate on this meas- 
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ure, or during the early stages of it, 
amendments are manifestly required. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the distinguished chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to ask 


there are places wherg 


the gentleman a question where 
he referred to private power plants which are making muni- 
tions. The very section we are discussing is to permit the Gov- 
ernment to lease to those very manufacturers plants if the 
Government should install a unit or any portion of it for a 
term not exceeding five years—to the men themselves who put 
up and own the industry. It is a matter of justice to them, of 
course, because in making contracts for power service the 
longer you have got in matters of this sort the better contract 
you can make. 

Mr. WALSH. Then why limit it to five years? 

Mr. SIMS. That is what the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Decker] contended. The amendment limits it to five years. 
The gentleman from Missouri was opposing the amendment of 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

Mr. DECKER. And the committee amendment, too. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman did not say anything about the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. DECKER. Oh, yes, I did. 

Mr. TOWNER rose. 7 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. TOWNER. Whom did the Chair recognize? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I think a misapprehension 
exists on the part of those who support the amendment of the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker]. This is not a pro- 
vision that extends any lease. It is not a provision for the 
benefit of the Government. As I understand the amendment, it 
is a provision for the benetit of the owner or the operator of the 
plant. The first subsection provides for constructing a plant 
if necessary. The next subsection contains a provision for the 
installing of machinery in the plant. The third subsection is 
for the expansion of the plant, by which the Government may 
furnish money to assist in enlarging it. The next provision is 
for the purpose of taking over the plant. Now, these provisions 
are all harmonious, and, in my judgment, well thought out. I 
see nothing to object to in this particular provision, and I think 
the amendment suggested by the committee a wise one. I do not 
see any necessity for any change. In my judgment, it would 
be perfectly legitimate, and it would be in the interest of the 
Government and the people if there were not even a five-year 
limitation. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER, I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to ask the gentleman if he thinks that 
under the provisions of this section the owner of the plant where 
this property is installed has got to take a lease of it from the 
Government ? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think so; yes. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will examine the language he 
will see that it will not bear that construction. 

Mr. TOWNER. But that has nothing to do with the provi- 
sions now under consideration. The bill provides that these 
appliances may be inserted in any privately operated plant. 
Then it goes on to say that they may lease this machinery and 
these appliances to the operator of the plant. That is for the 
benefit of the operator, for the benefit of the owner. Now, it 
may be vastly to the advantage of the owner if he can secure 
the use of the appliances and machinery that the Government 
has installed in his plant for a longer period than until the 
termination of the war, and it may be vastly to his advantage 
if he ean secure the right and privilege to use it for a period of 
not exceeding five years. 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. TOWNER. I have just a moment or two. I hope the 
gentleman will excuse me until I finish. It seems to me that 
this provision is so manifestly for the benefit not only of the 
Government but of the owner and operator of the plant that 
there ought not to be any hesitgncy about supporting the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say this: These provisions are all of 
them war measures. This amendment of the committee is not 
to increase the war powers of the Government. It is for the 
benefit of the owner as well as the Government. It is an amend- 
ment in the interest of conservatism. It is an amendment in 
the interest of those people who believe that the Government 
ought not to go any further than is absolutely necessary. It is 
an amendment for the benefit of the owner or the operator of the 








support the amendment of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. | 
PARKER]. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Decker]. 

Mr. DECKER. Can not the gentleman think of instances 
where it might be to the interest of the owner and to the interest 
of (he Government as well—for what is fair and just is always 
in the interest of the Government—that this lease should be for | 
a longer time than five years? 

Mr. TOWNER. I suppose there is no doubt about that. But 
the committee amendment is an extension of the time provided 
in the original bill, and while it might have gone further, I sup- 
port the action of the committee as wise, as far as it goes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I move to strike out the last two words. | 
I was interested in what the gentleman from Missouri said as | 
to this bill having had very careful consideration by the great 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. I do not know | 
what the gentleman calls careful consideration. The fact is | 
that this bill was reported within one day after the hearings | 
losed. It had no real consideration whatever, according to 
the statement of the chairman of the committee [Mr. Srms], 
because the committee did not make a single change in the bill 
sent to them, except only in a few committee amendments, all 
if which have so far been beaten. That is the “careful con- 
ideration ” that this bill has received at the hands of the com- 
mittee, 

Gentlemen will recall that a few days ago the greatest revenue | 
hill that this country er any other country has ever enacted—a | 
bill containing 200 pages—was passed by this House without 
one single amendment, except amendments recommended by 
the committee. In the bill now under consideration, which the 
rentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WAtsH] well describes as 

hodgepodge, within four. pages nine amendments have already 
heen adopted. Why, the report on this bill was never submitted 
t the committee. It was a newspaper article written some 
weeks ago by the distinguished chairman of this committee, and 
not even looked over by himself, according to his own statement, | 
hefore it was printed. Yet gentlemen call that sort of thing | 
areful consideration. Why, I doubt whether the President of | 
the United States has ever read this bill. The Secretary of | 
War admits that he has only casually glanced at it. Yet we 
are asked to pass this bill exactly as it stands, a bill which has | 
had no consideration whatever. We ought to recommit this 
bill to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
have some intelligent consideration given to it. It is almost an 
insult to the intelligence of this House when such a measure 
and such a report as this are brought in here. There is no man 
in this House, I think—least of all myself—who would withhold 
for 2 moment any proper power from the President of the | 
United States; and in so far as electrical power may be lacking, 
1 shall vote for any well-considered bill and for any amount of | 
money that is necessary to carry on our war preparation, but to 
he asked under these circumstances to vote for this hodgepodge, | 
which has had one day’s consideration by the committee, is. 

I said before, little less than an insult to the intelligence of 
this House. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I am very much surprised at the 
statements of the gentleman from Ohio, for I think he has 
ilways been considerate and conservative and a very useful | 
Member of the House. I do not propose to withdraw or modify 
that statement; but I am surprised that the gentleman is so 
opposed to the bill, and that he wants it recommitted on the 

round that its arehitecture, its phraseological architecture, 
mind you, does not measure up to his literary standards. The | 
conditions of climate and season make it absolutely necessary 
to pass this great war measure as soon as possible, so that the 
hecessary machinery may be obtained and installed and go into 
use in time to prevent the stoppage of the building of ships and 
the lessening of the manufacture of guns and ammunition. Yet 
ihe gentleman wants it referred back to the committee which, 
he says, have given it no consideration whatever. I do not know 
why the gentleman made that statement. There is nothing in 
the record to justify such a statement. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman deny that the bill | 
Was reported to the House one day after the hearings closed? 

Mr. SIMS. The bill was reported one day after the hearing | 
of the engineer commissioner of the power section of the Fuel | 
\dministration. All the other hearings had been printed long | 
before, except Dr. Garfield’s. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Did the committee consider this bill for 
nore than one day? 

Mr. SIMS. The committee considered this bill for about two 
weeks, in executive session, almost every day. 


plant, whoever he may be, andl so I see no reason whatever to} 
1 
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Oh, the committee was having hearings, 








Mr. LONGWORTH. 
and the report shows it. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman has heard of a matter that I would 
not have thought that he would refer to, for the reason that I 
told him myself. It does not hurt me a particle; therefore, | 
will state the facts. About two weeks ago the editor of the 
Annalist in New York asked me to prepare an article of about 
~,000 words, giving the objects and purposes of this bill, and I 
did so. I kept a typewritten copy of it, and when I began to 
write the report I used that part of it in stating the objects and 
purposes of the bill. I do not know whether it was ever printed 
or not. There was a typographical or clerical error in it. 

The gentleman pointed out an error, but he was not deceived 
by it; he could tell from every word in the report what the 
meaning was. It showed that it was an error and that it did 
not mean “ to develop power in a way which was not so economi- 
cal or satisfactory for utilization.” 

Now, let us talk plainly about this. Some people are opposed to 
Government-constructed plants that would enable such plants 
after the war to compete with other power plants and bring 
down the profits of existing plants or that might compete with 
them. The bill is for the war period only, but the President may 
make contracts continuing for five years or for a shorter period. 
As the gentleman from Iowa | fr. TowNeEr] says, there may be 
cases where by giving the operator a 10-year lease instea I 
he may be able to pay back all the Government has put in, when 
he would not be able to do it within the 5 years or 4 years or 3 
years, and therefore save the Government in having to bear 
the excessive War cost by reason of construction during the 
war period. 








The owners of power planits—waéter-power plants, carboelectric 
system or otherwise—are interested in preventing the building of 
more competing plants in their respective regions. They are in 
part to blame—I do not mean the Members of the House—but 
I know whereof I speak; and while the country stands in danger 
of being held up in its war program by not being able to build 
ships to send our soldiers abroad and to carry ammunition for 
their use, by preventing the steel companies from manufacturing 
steel for the United States to build the ships, and by preventing 
the coal mines being operated as expeditiously and as fully as 
possible, yet gentlemen stand here and talk about the Senate 
not passing the bill until after the election. The same language 
was used in reference to the wire-control bill when some were 
dying for a recess, that the Senate would not pass it in three or 
four weeks’ time, or possibly as many months. That bili left 
the House, went to the Senate, and was passed in three days 
Without a single, solitary amendment to it. The Senate is just 
as patriotic as we are and have made a splendid record for 
dispatch of the public business during this session of Congress 
Let us do our duty, and IT am sure the Senate will do its duty. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I thoroughly under- 
stand just exactlhy what certain language in this bill means. I 
want to cail to the attention of the committee the language be- 
ginning on page 5, line S—ail of that section, and I want vou to 
look at that language carefully. I want the attention of the 
chairman of the committee in order that I may get from him 
whether or not the construction I put upon it is correct: 
the language is susceptible of that construction: 





Whenever any such structures, machinery, or appliances sha 
been installed and until the sale or other disposition thereof, 
thereto shall remain in the United States and shall be free and ex: 
from any liens, mortgages, judgments, or other encumbrances 








created by act of the operator of such plant or by operation of law, 
And upon and during any default in any payment of any sums due the 
United States under such lease or contract the President shall be e 
powered at all times to enter upon t! remises upon which such 
machinery, structures, or appliances shall be installed nd ther 
maintain and to operate them or any of them for the if the United 
States free from any rent or other charge, or to take possession of and 
remove them or any of them from the premises 

I presume that applies to property bought by the United 


States Government, but it does not say so. 

Mr. SIMS. It applies the property that the Government 
has created, aided, or assisted in constructing. 

Mr. SISSON, If the Government shail enter upon the prem- 
ises upon which machinery, struciures, or appliances shall be in- 
stalled, desiring to increase production of that commodity, it 
buys or places in that plant property in the nature of fixtures 
on the real estate. For illustration, suppose I buy from the 
gentleman from Tennessee a piece of property worth $100,000. 
I pay $50,000 cash and give my note with a mortgage on the 
plant for the balance. After that is done the Government takes 
charge of the property aud enters into a contract with me, 
what attitude is the gentleman from Tennessee in in reference 
to the balance of the purchase money when it comes due? 
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Mr. SIMS. It can be collected like any other debt. 

Mr. SISSON. Let us see whether you can or not. 

There is no lien on it, no mortgage or judgment against the 
Government. Therefore it is‘made to apply to the property of 
the lessee. Ti is bound to be a lien on the lessee’s property, which 
might disturb the Government in its possession and its operation 
of the plant. Therefore, in order to guarantee to the Govern- 
ment secure operation of the plant for manufacturing muni- 
tions you defeat every mortgage creditor, and there is not a 
line or a syllable in this bill in reference to giving notice by the 
Government to the lessee or to the creditor. There is no way 
to sufeguard the ereditor in regard to any property that the 
Government may acquire a lease upon, and the creditor might 
be ruined. He must stand by and stand mute. Because in so 
many words you say it shall be free and exempt from any 
mortgage, judgment, or other encumbrances, whether created 
by the act of the operator of such plant or by operation of law. 
‘These matters are suspended. That is my construction of that. 

Mr. SIMS. I can not agree to the gentleman’s construction ; 
it seems to me that the language is plain, that it means the 
machinery installed, the title of which shall remain in the 
United States; the title is to be in the Government itself. 

Mr. SISSON. Then, if it is true that the title to the property 
is in the Government itself, if it is property which the Govern- 
ment itself buys, is the Government trying to defeat its own 
indebtedness ? ‘ 

Mr. SIMS. The Government is not buying it, it is installing 
machinery at its expense, and retains the title to it. 

Mr. SISSON. T understand that, but it does not matter who 
buys it. If the Government buys it and pays for it, if it buys 
it for the owner or tells the ‘owner, if you will buy it we will 
pay for it; then the Government ought to make the contract 
good. In other words, there ought not to be any contract that 
is not made good, if it is true what the gentleman indicates, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. I ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. SIMS. Debate on this amendment has already closed, 
and the gentleman is simply raising a technical question that 
will not affect adversely the rights of any. Are we going to 
take care of possible and imaginary injuries to a man whose 
property has been vastly benefited by Government expendi- 
tures? 

Mr. SISSON. Ido not know whether it is going to be vastly 
benefited : that is the very thing I want to get at. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SISSON. I will now yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Decker]. 

Mr. DECKER. As I understand lines from 8 to 14, to which 
the gentleman referred specifically, say the structures and ap- 
pliances which the Government installs. 

Mr. SISSON. Well—— 

Mr. DECKER. Of course, the Government should retain the 
title. In other words, it is just a statement that if the money 
was spent for putting them up, we will have the first lien. 

Mr. SISSON, I do not object to that; that is absolutely un- 
objectionable ; nobody objects to it; but the Government itself 
then ought not to ask for this protection, because the Gevern- 
ment ought te pay its own obligations. If this is intended to 
prevent the sale or acquisitions of money out of property which 
has been sold upon which a mortgage is in existence, the Gov- 
ernment takes it over; the Government ought not to defeat the 
creditor. 

Mr. DECKER. It would not do that; and let me explain 
why. 

Mr. SISSON. If that is true, then the Government itself 
ought to pay its own obligations. 

Mr. DECKER. The Government pays its own obligations, 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. SISSON. I will. ‘ 

Mr. TOWNER, T think the gentleman may perhaps have 
arrived at a mistaken construction of this-—— 

Mr. SISSON. Perhaps I have. 

Mr. TOWNER. As to the use of the word “structures.” I 
apprehend the gentleman construes it might be buildings that 
belong to the company. I think not, because that means only the 
additions the Government makes, and all these further 
words—— 

Mr. SISSON. If the Government enters into a contract with 
this man, the Government can protect by contract the placing of 
permanent improvements upon the land. I assume, of course, 
the Government is going to have sense enough to protect itself 
or its attorneys in the contract which it makes. What I am 
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endeavoring to find out is if the Government proposes to deal 
fairly with people, and we must assume it will, this language 
is unnecessary, unless it expects to give to the agent of the Goy- 
ernment the right to be severe with people. 

Mr. TOWNER, Let me finish the statement, if the gentleman 
will. 

Mr. SISSON. Very well. 

Mr. TOWNER. This exemption, because it is nothing more 
than exemption, says that notwithstanding that fact, fer in- 
instance, a structure might be, of course, an addition to the 
reality, might be subject, if this limitation was not made, to such 
encumbrances, 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. This says if the Government shall put these 
structures up, add this machinery, they shall be all exempt 
from any lien that may be made by the owner or operator of the 
plant. That is all there is of it. 

Mr. SISSON. One moment. I have only five minutes, and I 
can not yield all of my time. Now, listen: If the purpose of this 
is to exempt the improvements placed on the real estate at the 
expense of the Government so that the guaranties of the com- 
pany or the individual, or maybe the Government, which aets 
as their agent, becomes subjeet of the property, it ought to say 
so, and the language can be made perfectly plain if that is what 
the committee intends to mean, that it shall mean that no man 
shall get-any title to the improvements which the Government 
itself puts up, or the Government itself stands for and stands 
sponsor for, by virtue of the local law of any State, by virtue of 
putting the improvement or factory upon it, that the man owning 
the real estate who has a mortgage or deed of trust against the 
real estate shall obtain no title in the property that the Govern 
ment places upon it—— 

Mr. TOWNER. That is what this does and only says he shall 
not convey or make—— 

Mr. SISSON. If that is the purpose of this language, I have no 
objection; but if the language shall have the construction that 
I placed on it first, and which might be placed upon it, then it 
is dangerous. 

Mr. SIMS. We can always imagine things. 

Mr. SISSON. I am not imagining anything, but the best way 
to prevent trouble in the future is to safeguard the rights of 
every man and to write the statute so that there can be no sort 
of difficulty. 

Mr. DUPRE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON, I will. 

Mr. DUPRE. I imagine that there is net a quorum present, 
what does the gentleman imagine? 

Mr. SISSON. I know there is not one here. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman makes the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.| Fifty-three Members are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, how many did the Chair announce? 

The CHAIRMAN, Fifty-three. 

Mr. SIMS. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced thit 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SIMS. I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair appoints the gentleman from 
Tennessee and the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. SIMS. I ask the Chair to appoint the gentleman from 
Missouri |Mr. Decker}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair appoints the gentleman from 
Missouri {Mr. Decker} and the gentleman from Louisiana [ Mr. 
Dupre]. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed to the com- 
mittee rising, and I decline to serve. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair appoints the gentleman trom 
Massachusetts |Mr. WAtsH]). 

The question was taken; and the tellers reported—ayes 3, 
noes 44. 

So the committee refused to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. On the point of no quorum there are 55 
Members present, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Almon Beshlin Browning Campbell, Kans, 
Anthony Booher Brumbaugh Candler, Miss. 
Aswell Borland Burnett Cantril 
Bacharach Bowers Burroughs Caraway 

Baer Britten Butler Carew 

Barkley Brodbeck Byrns, Tenn, Carter, Mass. 


Bell Browne 


Caldwell Cary 
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Chandler, Okla. 


Church 
Clark, Fla. 
Clark, Pa. 
Classon 
Coady 
Connally, Tex. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, W. Va. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Copley 
Costello 
Crago 
(Cramton 
Currie, Mich. 
Curry, Cal. 
Dale, N. ¥. 
Dale, Vt. 
i.rrow. 
Davis 
Delaney 
Dempsey 


Dent 
Dewalt 
Dickinson 
ies 
bill 
Dixon 
{ iinick 
Donovan 
jooling 
Doremus 
Doughton 
‘kker 
er 
idmonds 
lisworth 
t.iston 
hinerson 
(stopinal 
iivans 
Vairchild, G. W. 
irr 
Cerris 
flood 
rivnn 
rdney 
ISS 
rancis 
ir 


freeman 
fuller, 11. 
Fuller, Mass. 
Gallivan 
Gard 

crillett 


(lass 


Thereupon the committee rose;-and Mr. 


Glynn 

Godwin, N. C. 
Good 

Goodall 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Gould 
Graham, Il. 
Graham, Pa. 
Gray, N. J. 
Greene, Mass, 

Greene, Vt. 

Gregz 

Griest 

Griffin 

Hamill 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Harrison, Miss. 
Harrison, Va. 
Haskell 
Haugen 
Hayden 

Hayes 

lieaton 

Heintz 

Hicks 

Holand 
Hollingsworth 
Hood 

Howard 
Hlumphreys 
Husted 
Hutchinson 

Jacoway 
Johnson, 
Johnson, Wash, 
Jones 

Kahn 

Kearns 

Kehoe 

heey, Mich. 
Kennedy, lowa 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kettner 

Key, Ohio 
Kiess, Pa. 
Kitchin 
Knutson 
Kreider 

La Follette 
aGuardia 
Lea, Cal. 

Lee, Ga, 
Lehlbach 
Lever 
Linthicum 
Little 
Littiepage 
Lobeck 


S. Dak. 


London 
Lufkin 
Lundeen 
McClintic 
McCormick 
Mckenzie 
McKinley 





Scott, Pa, 
Scully 

Sells 
Shackleford 
Sherley 
Sherwood 
Shouse 


McLaughlin, Mich,Siegel 


McLaughlin, Pa. 
McLemore 
Madden 
Maher 

Mann 
Martin 

Mays 

Mecker 
Merritt 
Miller, Minn, 
Moore, Pa, 
Morin 

Mott 

Mudd 

Neely 

Nelson 
Nolan 
Oliver, Ala. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Olney 
O’Shaunessy 
Padgett 
Paige 
Parker, N. Y. 
Peters 
Phelan 

Platt 

Porter 
Powers 

Pratt 

Price 
Purnell 
Ragsdale 
Rainey, Henry T 
Rainey, John W. 
Ramsey 
Randall 
Rankin 
Riordan 
Robbins 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rowe 
Rowland 
Russell 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, La. 
Sanford 
Saunders, Va 
Scott, Iowa 


Slayden 
Slemp 
Sloan 

Small 
Smith, Thomas fF. 
Snell 
Snyder 
Stafford 
Stedman 
Steele 
Steenerson 
Sterling, Til. 
Sterling, Pa. 
Stiness 
Sullivan 
Sweet 

Swift 
Switzer 
Tague 
Talbott 
Taylor, Colo, 
Templeton 
Thomas 
‘Thompson 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Van Dyke 
Vare 

Vinson 
Voigt 
Walton 
Ward 
Watson, Pa. 
Watson, Va. 
Weaver 
Welling 
Whaley 
White, Me. 
White, Ohio 
Williams 
Wilson, Ill. 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winslow 
Woodyard 
Zihiman 


Foster having re- 


sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Houston, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee, having under consideration 


bill H. 


the 


R. 


12776, 


finding itself without 


a 


quorum, he had 


caused the roll to be called, and that 171 Members answered to 
iheir names, a quorum, and that he presented therewith a list of 
ihe absentees for insertion in the Journal and Recorp. 

The committee will resume its 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


ion, 


‘The committee resumed its session. 


Mr. 


SIMS. 


Mr. 


Chairman, 


all time has 


been exhausted, 


and considerable more was given by unanimous consent, on the 


amendment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey 


[Mr. 


i’ vnkER] to the committee amendment, or in lieu of the commit- 
tee amendment—I have forgotten how it was put—on the bottom 


of page 4, 


Mr. Chairman, 


and I now ask for a vote on the amendment. 
Mir. PARKER of New Jersey. 


I would like 


one minute only in which to reply to the argument made against 
! amendment. 


Mir. SEARS. 
Mr. SIMS. 


I object, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
cebate on this amendment close in twe 
The CHATRMAN. 


that all 


minutes, 
The gentleman from Tennessee asks that 


all debate on this amendment close in two minutes, the time to be 
eccupied by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker}. 
On this amendment or this section? 


Mr. WINGO. 
SIMS. 


Mr. 
amendment. 


Vir. WINGO. 
The CHAIRMAN, 
Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. 
Mr, Chairman, I move that the 
Let us have a 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Srwrs] 


Mr, 


Mr. SIMS. 


the motion. 


SIMS. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
11. ves that the committee do now 
“The gentleman from Tennessee ” 
I want a vote on this amendment. 
from New Jersey |[Mr. PARKER] 
ugreed he might have it. 


On this 


amendment 


and 


amendments to 


the 


That does not get you anywhere. 





vote. 


rise. 


oat 
ASkKea 


for two minutes, 
I want a vote on this amendnient. 


Is there objection to the request? 
I object. 
committee do now rise. 


did not make 
The gentleman 
and I 


a 


I an amendment, 
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want to appeal to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr, 
NICHOLLS] that we have a vote on this amendment. 
Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. If the gentleman from 


Tennessee will agree to vote on it in two or three minutes, I am 
willing to agree to it. 

Mr. SIMS. The vote will come in just a moment. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. All right. 
my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
PARKER] is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I have not tried 
to delay this bill, and I am very sorry the point of no quorum 
has been made, because I would rather discuss matters here 
before a few Members who are here than have Members vote 
who come from outside who do not know anything about it. 

It has been suggested that this provision is for the benefit of 
the operator of the plant. If they will read the hearings, they 
will find it is not. Mr. Baker, the Secretary of War, said that 
he wanted to keep the plants so as to be able to know what to 
do with them after the war, and he was rather in favor of per- 
manent ownership. Mr. Ditton thought they might go down in 
value so that the Government would lose money and he wanted 
to speculate on the value of Keeping them. Mr. Myers said 
that he wanted to straddle the question of Government owner- 
ship. I do not want to straddle that question. Six months 
after the declaration of peace means a year and a half after 
the war probabiy, which means ample time for Congress to dis- 
pose of plants if nobody else does. And it is neither constitu- 
tional nor sensible nor just that an owner be told that he must 
take a lease for five years of these new structures that we put 
in his plant; that “if he does not pay the rent he must let the 
Government take possession, and in any case he must let the 
Government speculate on what the value of these new struc 
tures shall be.” It is a private power plant and the owner is 
entitled to get it back on proper terms at the end of the war 

That is all I have to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. Division, 

The committee divided ; and there were 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey, Mr. 
Mr. ANDERSON rose. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, a vote on the committee amend- 
ment, which perfects the paragraph, is pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the committce 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Division, 

The committee divided ; and there were- 

So the committee amendment was agreed to 

Mr. WALSH, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr 


Jersey rose. 


I withdraw 


New Jersey [Mr. 





Mr. 


ayes 25, 


Chairman 
noes 52 


WALSH, Mr. SIMS, and 


the 


Mr. 


Aves. 9, noes 


Chairman. 


PARKER of New 


and 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, 
WaAtLsH] is recognized. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ofier an amend: as a sub- 


stitute fur subsection 2. 


The CHAIRMAN, There is another committee amendment 
pending. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Before that I desire to offer 
an amendment amending section 2 by the insertion of « 
words. 

Mr. WALSH. You have to vote on the committee amendment 
first. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Cle will report tl committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, lines 13 and 14, strike out the words “ owner 

The CHAIRMAN. The question 1 the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the ne cou f 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follow 

Page 5, line 17, strike out the w 1 ‘‘ pe” and insert in f 
the word “ be.” 

The amendment was agreed tu 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I desire te offer 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Parker], a member of the committee. 
The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Parker of New Jersey: Page 4, line 16, 
after the words “ private pou plant,” insert “or plants in connection 
therewith for the production of gas, coke, toluol, benzol, coal-tar prod- 
ucts, and any other useful products that may be produced through or in 
connection with the coking of coal or lignite or through or in connection 
with the combustion of any fuel. 

Mr. WINGO. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. I thought we passed that paragraph this morn- 
ing. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is the paragraph we have just been 
considering an amendment to. 

Mr. WINGO. We have been considering an amendment to 
section 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. Subsection 2. 

Mr. WINGO. I make the further point of order that we have 
voted on the item in amendment already. 

Mr. HAMLIN. It is all one section. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman allow me 
one minute to explain why it is? It is necessary because we 
have been providing that—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
PARKER] Will suspend. The Chair understands -the amendment 
has not been offered at this place. 

Mr. WINGO, I may be in error. Where is the language it is 
proposed to strike out? 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. That does not strike out any- 
thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
PARKER] is recognized. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I desire to point 
out to the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce und the members of the Committee of the Whole the 
fact that we limited the function of a private power plant ex- 
clusively in the production of power. If there be private power 
plants in which the Government installs machinery they may 
want to put in that machinery not for the increase of the produc- 
tion of power but for the improvement of the work done there 
in connection with the power in by-products. All of this amend- 
ment would have been unnecessary if it had been adopted in the 
definition of a power plant, as I proposed in the beginning. If 
it is not adopted the Government would not be able when it went 
into a private power plant to improve the gas works in connec- 
tion with it unless this provision is put in this bill, and it will 
have to be put in every clause. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think the gentleman’s amendment is a good 
one. The gentleman uses the original language? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I did draw it so as to use the 
original language. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I suggest that the gentleman put in “ carbon- 
izing of lignite.” 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes. T shall have to offer it 
in several places in order to perfect the bill, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
nent. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota calls for a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 34, noes 38. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH rose. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I have a little amendment here to 
perfect the text. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee with 
pleasure, 

Mr. SIMS. At the end of line 5, page 5, strike out the word 
“at,” and then on line 6, page 5, strike out the words “ their 
then value or” and insert “ for such an amount and.” This has 
been submitted to Mr. Escu and Mr. WatsH and others and it 
improves the bill. I do not want to discuss it further. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Let the amendment be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee will please 
repeat his amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. The amendment is this: At the end of line 5, 
page 5, strike out the word “ at,” and in the beginning of line 6 
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strike out the words “ their then value or” and insert “ for such 
an amount and.” There is no objection to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sims: Lines 5 and 6, page 5, strike out 


the words “at their then value or” and insert in Neu thereof “ for such 
amount and.” 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee a question. What does this amend- 
ment do? 

Mr. SIMS. It is necessary on account of another amendment 
that will be offered as a substitute for section 3 to strike 
out the words “the then value,” so that the contracts may be 
made for such an amount as then may be found to be just and 
not upon “ the then value.” It has been thoroughly considered, 
and we believe it should go in. 

Mr. ANDERSON, There is nothing in this bill that fixes the 
amount. 

Mr. SIMS. But the substitute section does. It provides that 
the contract may provide for the amount to be paid instead of 
“the then value.” 

Mr, GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. As I understand it, you are considering now 
section 4. Is that it? 

Mr. SIMS. No; subsection 2 of section 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment as a sub- 
stitute for section 2, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
perfect the text. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota offers a 
preferential amendment to perfect the text. 

Mr. SIMS. As soon as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
offers his amendment I will move that the committee rise. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
from South Carolina rise? 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. I rise for the purpose of 
moving that the committee do now rise, 

The CHAIRMAN, An amendment is pending before the com- 
inittee. The gentleman has not the floor for the purpose of 
mmaking that motion. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. TI understand, Mr. Chair- 
man, that that motion is always in order. 

The CHAIRMAN, If the gentleman had recognition from the 
Chair for that purpose he would be recognized to make the 
motion, but the gentleman from Minnesota [|Mr. ANbDERSON] was 
recognized. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. Then I withdraw it for 
that purpose, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON: Page 4, lines 20 and 21, strike 
out the words “ by providing the operator of such plant with funds to 
be applied to that purpose’ and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“by advancing to the operator of such plant upon such security and 
such terms of payment of principal and interest as he may prescribe. 

Mr. CANNON. Is that on page 4? 

The CHAIRMAN. Page 4, lines 20 and 21. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr, Chairman, I feel like saying, as I said before, 
that I see no objection to it. But it is unsafe to say that much 
on the spur of the moment ; but believing, as I do, that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota is a friend to the bill and wants to per- 
fect it I shall not object. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the provision “ by provid- 
ing the operator of such plant with funds to be applied to that 
purpose ” is so general as to involve, perhaps by implication, the 
making of a gift, It involves no assumption at all of repay- 
ment. What I want to do is to have it indicated that, so far 
as the Congress is concerned, it desires that the money shall be 
repaid in so far as it is possible, in the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, to have it repaid. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman state his 
amendment again? I did not catch it. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I propose to insert in lieu of the language 
stricken out this language: “ By advancing to the operator of 
such plant funds to be applied to that purpose upon such security 
and upon such terms of payment of principal and interest as he 
may prescribe.” That leaves the question of the terms entirely 
within the discretion of the President, but it does indicate that 
the repayment is to be made. 
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Mr. DECKER. 
place of? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The words “ By providing the operator of 
such plant with funds to be applied to that purpose.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I can see no objection to this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. DECKER. Just a moment 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Missouri rise to 
oppose the amendment? 

Mr. DECKER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. DECKER. 








T am not sure that I understand the meaning 


of this amendment, but I think it my duty to call the attention of | 


the House to one of the purposes of this bill, and I am afraid 
the gentleman’s amendment contravenes that purpose. If the 
gentleman’s amendment means that in all events the principal 
and interest shall be paid back by the man to whom the money 
is ndvanced, then you defeat the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. RAKER. That is the purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. DECKER. Because we might just as well face conditions 
as they are. ‘This is the situation as testified to by the chairman 
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of the War Industries Board and othe: public men charged with | 
the responsibility of providing for the necessities of the war. | 


There is a great need for more power. 
power plants say—I know none of them personally—that from 
a financial standpoint they can not make the additional improve- 
ments necessary to furnish the power, because the cost of the 
equipment is so high, the money market being monopolized by 
the Government, that they can not get the money to increase 
their plants. But the lack of money is not the only thing. The 
abnormal cost of equipment will not, in their judgment, justify 
n reasonable interest on the investment, and if you put in here 
un iron-clad requirement that they must pay it back dollar for 
collar with interest, then it will defeat the principal purpose of 
the bill, because in another place in the bill we provide that if 
we lonn money to these people and request them to spend that 
money in equipping their plants so that we may have the power 
hecessary to win the war, and if it afterwards develops that 
thev have suffered loss, we will not require them to pay back the 
full amount, but will make an adjustment between what the 
property is really worth to them as a tinancial investment and 
what it actually cost, 

Mr. ANDERSON. 
this section anyway. 

‘Ir, DECKER. tut it is absolutely in conflict with that sec- 
tion. I think it the intention of Congress that this 

mey shall be paid back dollar for dollar with interest, If it 
means that, then it conflicts with the section, which you admit 
is there, and defeats the very purpose of the bill. 

Vir. ESCH. Will the gentleman be satisfied if from the amend- 
nent offered by the gentleman from Minnesota there be elim- 
nated the words “terms of payment of principal and interest,” 
thus leaving it practically to read as follows: 

fv advancing to the operator of such plant funds to be applied for 
that purpose upon such terms as the President may prescribe, 

Mr. DECKER, “ Upon such terms”? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. That bill gives to him the full authority. 

Mr. DECKER, The bill as it is now written provides how 
money shall be paid and what shall be done with it, and that we 
shall have the property. But the way the bill is now drawn 
we can advance the money if they want it. We can put up the 
property at our own expense, knowing when we put it up that 
when the war is over it will not be worth as much as it costs, 
but knowing that we, the Government of the United States, are 
able to stand a loss when a private individual would not be able 
to stand it. 

Mr. ESCH. This does not obligate the operator to pay it back, 
heenuse it leaves it to the President to fix the terms, and we strike 
out the word “ provide,” and I think that is wrong. I agree 
with the gentleman from Minnesota that it should be “ advance ” 
instead of “ provide,” and we should leave the rest to the dis- 
cretion of the President. We are doing that all through the bill. 

Mr. DECKER. But the amendment as written prevides that 
the principal and interest shall be paid back 

Mr. ESCH. I think the gentleman can medify his amendment 
to obviate that objection, 

Mr. DECKER. TI think that should be modified to meet that 
objection, because this says to the President, “ Mr, President 
you can loan this money to them to win the war, but you have 
got to provide terms whereby they will pay back the principal 
and interest.” If they could borrow the money to pay back the 


That is taken care of in subsection 8 of 
It has no relation to this particular provi- 


indicates 


The men who own these | 





| 
| 
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What do you strike out and put that in in| principal and Interest they would go ahead and make these im- 


provements themselves, but the evidence is that no business man 
is willing to borrow money for this purpose, because it is not a 
business proposition. 
The CHAIRMAN, 
Mr. ANDERSON. 
on the amendment. 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 


As I indicated a moment ago, the section 


} as it now reads authorizes the President to provide the owner or 


operator of a plant with funds to be applied to the purposes 
specified in the section. Now. the word “ provide ” not 
carry any assumption or any intendment of repayment. There 
are three methods of procedure prescribed in this section: First, 
the President may construct the plant; second, he may loan to 
the operator of the plant or advance to the operator of the plant 
the funds necessary to extend it, and those two propositions 
are preferential; in the third place, he may do what the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Decker] suggests—he may 
money to the operator of the plant under an agreement that cer 
tain extensions are to be made, and that the repayment of an 
amount equal to the depreciation as a result of the war, between 
the value of the plant at the time it is constructed and at the end 
of the contract period, shall be waived. Now, these three meth- 
ods are alternative, and the last one is to be used only in case 
the plant is not constructed by the Government or the money 
is not advanced to the operator upon the basis of repayment. 
There is no question in the world but thet the subsection 2 of 
this section contemplates that the money 
repaid, but it does not say so; and it ought to say so, because if 
it is possible to loan the money to the operators of these plants 
upon the basis of repayment, obviously that ought to be done, 
and it ought to be done in every case where it can be done. It 
cems to me the argument of the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. 
DrcKER] has no force at all in this situation, because the method 
which he suggests can be invoked, if it is necessary to doit, under 
subsection 5. It ought not to be invoked unless there is no other 


does 


Navan » 


advanced shall be 


| Way of accomplishing the purpose. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 


The amendment was agreed to. 











Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
|} amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 14, after the word “ law,” insert the following: 

“Provided, That a declaration shall be mode by the United States, 
through its officer making the installation and recorded in the office 
where the mortgage of d property would be recor d irin he 
intention to retain the title, describing the property and place of its 
location.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I have exnmined that amend- 


ment, as I did the other, briefly, and it seems to me that there is 
no objection to it. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 


by the gentleman from South Cerrolina. 














The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, | offer an amendment as a sub- 
stitute for subsection (2). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute for su ction (2), offered br Mr. Watsn 

(2) To install in any existing private power plant such 1 
or appliances or to erect such structures as he may deem ne iry to 
increase the capacity or productivity of such plant upon such terms 
and conditions as he may determine: Provided, how r, Tha 
tract, lease, or agreement sh be entered inte for ; 
five years after the termination of the war period ind 
ther, That prior to the expiration of such term the ti f the [ ied 
States to such appliances, machinery, or structures shall be disposed 
of by the President in such manner as he may determine to be * the 
best interests of the United States.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, the committee has been-in session 
Inte for Saturday afternoon and has worked faithfully. We 
have had the best of good feeling; and while we might go on for 
an hour or an hour and a half, we can not finish the bill this 
afternoon. In view of the fact that the present amendment is a 


] 


substitute for the entire subsection and can be printed in the 
Recorp so that Members can study it before voting on it, ] move 
that the committee do now . 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Lai 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the U 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 12776, the emergency power bill, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


rise, 
Ir. Foster having taken 


LY 
FLOUSTON, ¢ 








LEAVE OF ABSENCF., 


Mr. Trromas, by unanimous consent, was given leave of absence 
indefinitely, on account of important business and iking | 


loan speeches, 














EXTENSION OF REMARKS IN THE RECORD. 
Mr. Speaker, I was requested by the gentleman 


Mr. SIMS. 
from Kentucky [Mr. Rouse] to ask unanimous consent that the 
following letters be printed in the Recorp, a letter by Mr. 
Tumulty and one from W. J. Cochran, 


Mr. WALSH. On what topic? 
Mr. SIMS. I have not read the letters closely, 
Mr. WALSH. I reserve the right to object. 
ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr. WINGO. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (Cat 4 o’clock and 23 
ininutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, September 
30, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


Mr. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, 


”» 
0 


AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resulutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill CH. R. 13024) to amend the war-risk 
insurance act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

sy Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 13025) to provide for 
the esiablishment of a sanatorium at Lava Hot Springs, Idaho, 
for the treatment of persons in the military or naval forces of 
the United States, or who may be discharged therefrom for dis- 
ability, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 13026) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to provide hospital and sanatorium 
facilities for discharged sick and disabled soldiers and sailors; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

sy Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 18027) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jessie P. Thompson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13028) granting a 
pension to Mary Arthur; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
Slons, 

By Mr. COADY: A bill (CH, R. 13029) for the relief of William 
Dugent, alias William Brown; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Resolutions of a public meeting 
at Baltimore, Md., asking for a constitutional amendment 
hibiting polygamy ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petitions of Mrs. Lena D. Snyder and of 
Mrs. Lilly A. Kimmell, both of Los Angeles, Cal., for the enact- 
ment of legislation to effect war-time prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


held 
pro- 


SENATE. 
Monpay, September 30, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we seek Thee because we are seekers after the 
truth. We have walked in holy fellowship with Thee in the 
path of nature, and from life’s minute beginning up at last 
to man we have seen the mark of the divine power. We have 
followed Thy providence in human history, We have seen from 
that stream the tendency that makes for righteousness. We 
believe that Thou art leading on with all the forces of nature 
and of nature’s King and Priest. We pray that Thou wilt 
guide us this day in the discharge of its duties, that in seeking 
a nation’s destiny and a nation’s highest welfare we may seek 
it in harmony with the will of God. We ask for Christ's sake. 
Amen. 


Prettyman, D. D., offered the 


NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER, 


The Secretary (James M. Baker) read the following com- 
munication : 
Unttep States SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORRE, 
Washington, D. U., September 30, 1918, 
To THE Senate: Being temoorarily absent from the Senate, I appoint 
Ilion. JouN Honiis BANKITEAD, a Senator from the State of Alabama, to 
perform the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
WILLARD SAuLSBuRY, 
President pro tempore. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer 
and directed the Secretary to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the preceding session. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read 
and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House disagrees 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11231) to 
regulate the hours of duty of the officers and members of the 
fire department of the District of Columbia, asks a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Jonnson of Kentucky, Mr. 
Crosser, and Mr, Cary managers at the conference on the part 
of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res, 384) making appropriations for 
certain necessary operations of the Government for the month 
of October, 1918, and for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were subsequently signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 11259. An act to provide further for the national se 
curity and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of those ores, 
metals, and minerals which have formerly been largely im- 
ported, or of which there is or may be an inadequate supply ; 

H. R. 12714. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 380, 1919; 
and 

H. J. Res. 353. 


influenza ” 


Joint resolution to aid in combating “ Spanish 
and other communicable diseases. 


CALLING OF THE ROL. 
Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The Seeretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
swered to their names: 


an- 


Ashurst Guion McLean Smiih, Ariz. 
Baird Ilale MeNary Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Hardwick Martin, Ky, Smith, Md. 
Beckham Iienderson Martin, Va. Smoot 
tenet Johnson, S. Dak, Myers Sterling 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex, Nelson Thompson 
Colt Jones, Wasb, New Townsend 
Culberson Kellogg Norris Trammell 
Cummins Kendrick Overman Underwood 
Curtis Kirby Penrose Vardaman 
Drew Knox Phelan Wadsworth 
Fernald La Follette Poindexter Walsh 
Fletcher Lenroot Pomerenc Watson 
France Lewis Reed Weeks 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Shafroth Wilfley 


Gerry McCumber Williams 


Gronna McKellar Shields Wolcott 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to announce that the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Smirn], and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon | 


Sheppard 


are engaged in a conference with the House Members over 
House bill 11945. 
Mr. McNARY. T desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 


sence of my colleague [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on official business. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators have an- 
swered, There is a quorum present. 


ADDRESS BY 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I was informed by 
telephone this morning that the President desires to address 
the Senate at 1 o’clock p. m, to-day. In view of that telephone 
message I send to the desk a resolution, for which I ask pres- 
ent consideration. 

The PRESIDING 
resolution. 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That a committee of five Senators be appointed by the Pre- 
siding Officer to inform the President that the Senate will be pleased 
to receive his communication at 1 o'clock p. m. on this date, and that 
the same committee receive him on his arrival at the Capitol and escort 
him to the Senate Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER appointed Mr. Martin of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Lopcr, Mr. Jones of New Mexico, Mr. OVERMAN, 
and Mr, PornpexTer as the committee on the part of the 
Senate, 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 











1918. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PENROSE presented a resolution adopted by the Board 
of Trade of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the passage of H. R. 
1213, creating 2 commission to investigate the problems of re- 
construction, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of the Rotary Club of Butte, 
Mont., praying for a Federal investigation of the conditions in 
the State of Wyoming affecting the production, transportation, 
and marketing of petroleum products, especially gasoline, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

GIFT FROM THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT poc. NO. 286). 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I report from the Committee on 
Printing the resolution which I send to the desk, authorizing 
the printing of the proceedings in the Senate on the acceptance 
of the vases from the French Government. I understand that 
the French ambassador is desirous of obtaining copies of the 
proceedings, and 1 ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution. The printing will cost only a few 
dollars, and it provides that the proceedings be printed as a 
Senate document. 

The resolution (S. Res. 811) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the proceedings in the Senate upon the acceptance of 
the yases presented by the French Government be printed as a Senate 
document, with illustrations, 

DISTRICT FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11231) to regulate the hours of 
duty of the officers and members of the fire department of the 
District of Columbia, and requesting a conference with the Sen- 
nte on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I move that the Senate insist yoon 
its amendments and agree to the conference asked for by the 
House, the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed 
by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Saurssury, Mr. Kine, and Mr. DiniincHAM conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


(Ss. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


H. J. Res. 334. Joint resolution making appropriations for 
certain necessary operations of the Government for the month 
of October, 1918, and for other purposes, was read twice by 
title and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION-——-WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. BENET. Mr. President, although I dislike to de so, I 
rise to a point of personal privilege. 

On Saturday the Senator from Utah [Mr. Saroor] and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman] had some discussion as to 
where I had been listed on polls they had taken of the Senate. 
I merely wish to say that until I spoke in the Senate on Satur- 
day no one here or anywhere else had any right to say where I 
stood on suffrage or to list me on any poll. I had never ex- 
pressed my position directly or by implication to anyone, and 
I do not wish any uncertainty to exist on that point. 

{ would not have said anything about it except for the 
statement in the New York Times of yesterday that my “ defec- 
tion” from the suffrage ranks had caused consternation in 
those ranks. 

I wish now to repeat that if any man or woman put me on 
any list as prosuffrage they had no authority for so doing, and 
until [ stated my position here Saturday no one had any right 
to put me on any list as being against the suffrage amendment, 
because I had not expressed my conclusion to any man or 
woman, 

WOMAN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The morning business is closed, 
and the calendar is in order under Rule VIII, this being Calen- 
dar Monday. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the unfinished busi- 
ness, House joint resolution 200. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 200) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right of suffrage to women. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I closed 
speech in behalf of the selective-draft act, as follows: 

Mr. President, there are tirec 


SUFFRAGE, 


my 


primary steps this Nation should take 


promptly to convince our cnemies of the futility of continuing this 
terrible struggle: 
First. Select) drill. tratp wip, and make ready at the earliest pes 


sible date an army of a millien men. 
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Second. Conserve our natural resources and human power by de- 
stroying throughout the Nation the liquor traffic. 
Third. Stamp our professions of democracy with the seal of sin- 


cerity by enfranchising the integrity, intelligence, purity, strength, and 
lofty patriotism of our women. 

We will soon have a million men and more on the battle line, 
and the German armies are now going toward Berlin. The end 
of the liquor traffic has been decreed, and before another year 
rolls around the last saloon in the United States will be closed 
forever. When the last vote is cast on House joint resolution 
200 the Congress of the United States will have proclaimed to 
the world that this shall be a real, genuine democracy. 

I was not so hopeful of it last Saturday, but I feel that that 
will be true in view of what I understand is going to take place 
to-day. 

If this resolution fails now, it fails for lack of Democratie 
votes. The Democratic campaign ery, “ Stand by the President 
in the conduct of the war,” will again be proved by the record 
to be a political slogan rather than a patriotic appeal. Again 
will the record, made from the beginning of the war, show that 
Republicans have acted wholly as Americans, and given to the 
President more whole-hearted and generous support in what he 
deemed best for the prosecution of the war than the Demo- 
crats. This will continue till the war ends in a complete vic- 
tory for our cause. 

When Wyoming, in 1869, gave its women the right to vote, it 


decreed the ultimate enfranchisement of all women in this 
Republic and throughout the whole civilized world. This Na- 


tion can no more continue with the women of one State enjoying 
the highest boon of citizenship while the women of another 
State are denied that right than the Nation could remain half 
slave and half free. And so, with the passage of this resolu- 
tion by the Congress will the men of the Nation have the 
opportunity to declare as a part of the fundamental law of the 
land that their mothers, wives, sisters, and sweethearts. who 
have helped build and fashion this Republic to be the savior to 
the world civilization and-freedom, shall hereafter heip to control, 
direct, and govern its destinies. 

Woman suffrage is coming because of its inherent justice. 
You can no more stop it than you can reverse the decree of 
Sinai. It rests upon the eternal principles of right, and, even 
if we do defeat it now, it will be adopted before long. The 
|} objections to it need but to be stated to be refuted by reason 
|}and experience, 

How did man become possessed of the right of suffrage? Not 
on account of his sex, but by reason of his brute strength. If 
voman had been the stronger physically, no one will dare say 
she would not have had the right of suffrage from the begin- 
ning, 

Some object and say it will bring women into polities. So 
it will, but this will be well and good for politics. Women have 
elevated and purified politics wherever they have taken part in 
it. If men did not have the right to vote, their probable influ- 
ence on politics would be a forcible objection to granting them 
that right. Not so as to women. 

They say women will not vote. Neither do men. By enfran- 
chising women we add very largely to those who do take an 
interest in public affairs and thus make surer the stability of 
our democracy. 

Some oppose woman suffrage, strangely enough, because of 
woman’s great influence now. I want her to have suffrage be- 
eause her influence will be greater and more effective when she 
has the power to enforce it. 

Others oppose it because they do not think the polls a fit place 
for women to be. That is a confession strongly against male 
suffrage and shows the need of a reforming influence. The 
effect of the presence of women at the polls in every suffrage 
State is a strong argument for suffrage. It not only shames the 
bad in men, but it brings out the good, and has greatly improved 
conditions. 

Another objection is that women will be expected to discharge 
all publie duties now imposed upon men and that they can not 
do it. Not so. Some men do one thing, some another. Some are 
relieved from certain duties and some are not. Some do what 
women ought to do. The right to vote will not carry with it the 
duty to do all things any more with women than it does with 
men. 

Men and women differ temperamentally, physically, and men- 
tally, and therefore women should not vote, say some. Why? 
They do differ, but this very difference is a powerful argument 
for suffrage. Laws must deal with women as well as men, and 
both should have a part in making them. Womanly knowledge, 


sympathy, intuition, and experience are needed to solve the 
provlems affecting men and women, and more so to-day than ever 
before, 
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It will breal 


ak up the home, say others. It never has done it. 
On the contrary, 


it strengthens home ties, brings a sweeter com- 
panionship, and develops a higher citizenship. 

Will it lessen man’s respect or chivalry toward women? No, 
Tf it did it would prove the man lacking in that regard for the 
duties of citizenship that each should have. If it has any effect 
in this regnurd it increases man’s respect and regard for those 
who are sharing with him the duties of citizenship and doing 


well their part for State and Nation. 
It is now urged with much vehemence that woman suffrage 
will greatly increase the ignorant vote of the country. If the 


States do their duty it will not only not increase the ignorant vote 
but it will greatly increase the intelligent vote. By the census 
of 1910 there were about 22,000,000 educated women over 21 


vears of age and about 2,000,000 illiterate ones. Is not it a good 
thing to add these 22,000,000 intelligent voters to the 24,000,000 
educated male voters if you want intelligence in passing upon 
the great and complicated problems of modern civilization? It 
me, The States can exclude by proper regulation 
the ignorant woman as well as the ignorant man, and so, as a 
matter of fact, the adoption of this amendment will almost 


seems so to 


double our intelligence without adding to our ignorance at 
all. Thus it will add to the strength of that bulwark of a re- 
public, an educated citizenship. 


A man of great ability and high standing seriously contended 
before the committee that woman’s duty to bear children should 
prevent us from giving her the right to vote. I can not grasp 
the foree, logic, or justice of such a claim. On the contrary, it 
appeals most strongly to me as an argument for granting her 
this right. God, in His infinite wisdom, has imposed upon 
woman the divine burden of going down into the valley of the 
shadow of death to perpetuate the human race. That very fact 
proves to me that no one can be more safely intrusted with the 
welfare of the human race than woman. 

Objection used to be made that it would be unfair for the 
small States to force such an amendment upon the large States. 
That was a reflection on the Constitution itself, but it has no 
force now since New York, the greatest State in the Union, 
with its millions, has adopted woman suffrage. 

Some dare to that the women are pro-German, and 
therefore this resolution should be defeated. That is a common 
assertion now when one has no argument to offer and is nothing 
less than a vile slander against the women of this country, 
who, longing for peace, are freely and cheerfully giving their 
sons, husbands, and loved ones and insisting that they shall 
ficht until victorious peace shall bless the world. 
helpful ne can go to the German war lords than that the 
United States Congress has refused to give the women of this 
country a voice in governmental affairs, and no more discour- 

ing news can be sent to the people of those countries who are 
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lighting with us for liberty and democratic government, 

Some oppose this resolution because the Socialists favor 
woman suffrage. Such a course consistently followed would 
defeat every progressive and humane proposal advanced during 
the last 20 years. What was denounced as socialism 22 years 


azo is now the Inw of the land, and political parties vie with 
each other in seeking credit for enacting the same. Socialists 
favor it. Practically three-fourths of the Republican Sen- 
ators and Representatives favor it. Over half the Democrats 
favor it. All political parties and their candidates declared 
for it. Why not make it unanimous? That might prove that it 
is not a socialistic measure, 

Some learned men who loudly proclaim their devotion to the 
Constitution and our form of government urge most vehe- 
mently that this amendment should not be passed because it does 
not go directly to the people. That is an insidious attack upon 
our form of government and a serious reflection upon the Con- 
stitution itself. That Constitution adopted by the peopie them- 
selves Cecrees the method to be pursued in amending it. That 
we are following. We belleve in our Constitution; we adhere 
to the principles of our great democracy, and we are willing 
to abide by the will of the people expressed in the duly con- 
stituted way, If three-fourths of the legislatures of the Union 
do not ratify this amendment, we cheerfully abide the result. 

The junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], whom I 
admire for his courage and devotion to what he believes to be 
right, says that he is opposed to this resolution because he is a 
Democrat, meaning, as he has often expressed it, an old- 
fashioned Democrat. 

The old-fashioned Democrat is a rara avis. He is hopelessly 
behind in the swift mutations of modern thought and world 
events, and his objections to the new order of things are like 
beating the air with words. 

Hic also opposes this resolution, because he believes it will be 
detrimental to the interests of his section and make more diffi- 
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cult the solution of the problems which will confront it after 
the war is passed. Looking at it from his standpoint, as nearly 
as I can, it seems to me that if we add the education, intelli- 
gence, humanity, and refining influences of the splendid women 
of the South to that of the men, these questions can and will be 
better and more easily met. I have always believed that it is 
wise to add to the aggregate wisdom of the people and that 
by so doing we are able to solve any problem that may confront 
a democracy. 

Some, admitting all that ean be urged on the merits of 
woman suffrage, are clinging to the shreds of the doctrine of 
State rights and propose to vote against this resolution. The 
doctrine of State rights has become a mere convenience. It 
is invoked when we do not want a thing and cast aside when 
we do. There may be some excuse for invoking that doctrine 
in construing the Constitution when we are legislating, but 
there is no such excuse when we are proposing amendments to 
that Constitution. There is but one State right guaranteed by 
the Constitution, and that is given by the clause “ that no State, 
without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 
the Senate.” In every other respect the Constitution can be 
changed in the manner provided therein, and no State can 
justly complain of what three-fourths of the State legislatures 
may decree. The anomalous condition brought about by the 
present situation is an overpowering argument for a change. 
There is nothing sexual that would give suffrage to man and 
not to woman in any State of the Union. There is no reason 
why women should vote in one State and not in another. 
There is no just reason why a woman in one State should have 
the right to vote for all the officers of the Government, from 
constable to President of the United States, and a woman of 
equal intelligence in another can not vote for any. Why should 
a woman lose her right to vote by crossing an imaginary line 
or gain that right by doing so? 

Those natural or physical qualifications over which the in- 
dividual has no control should be dealt with by the national 
sovereignty to insure just and uniform treatment. It is en- 
tirely proper for the States to determine for themselves resi- 
dence requirements and educational and other such qualifica- 
tions for exercising the right to vote, but no State should have 
the right to say that a citizen can not vote because he is a male 
and another that she can not vote because she is a female. 

This is not a local question. It is one of national and su- 
preme interest, and the Nation should control it. 

We are not doing a thing that affects one State in one way 
and another in some other way. The average woman in Mis- 
souri is the same as the average woman in Washington, just as 
the average man in one State is the same as the average man in 
another State. There are no peculiar conditions in any State 
affecting sex. It is the same everywhere. Sexual qualification 
for voting is not a part of an inferior sovereignty. Not only is 
the Nation interested in it because of securing just and equal 
treatment of its citizens, but it is interested in having the intel- 
ligence, humanity, and patriotism of all of its citizens used in 
meeting the complex questions that confront us. 

It is urged that woman can not fight in war, and so shenuld 
not be allowed to vote in peace. That objection is met by what 
they have done in this war in which the battle line at home is 
as essential to victory as the battle line at the front. They have 
won this war. The armed power of Germany could not have 
been stayed except with the heroic efforts and sacrifices of the 
women of Christendom; and it is but a feeble recognition of 
such services to permit them to share in the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of peace in the countries they have saved for 
humanity, liberty, and democracy from the despotism of autoc- 
racy. President Wilson is eminently right when he says: 

The services of women during this supreme crisis of the world’s 
history have been of the most signal usefulness and distinction. The 
war could not have been fought without them, or its sacrifices endured. 

Mr. President, times are changing. There is a new order of 
things. We must meet this in an up-to-date way. Woman 
suffrage is not only a demand that must be heeded, but it is a 
vital need in this new order. When this war closes, our Nation 
will be confronted by the most serious and far-reaching ques- 
tions that it has ever faced. The real test of our institutions 
and principles of government will come with the readjustment 
that must follow. We will need all the intelligence, all the 
humanity, and all the whole-hearted patriotism of our entire 
citizenship to carry us through. The earnest, loyal, united 
effort of our men and women will meet this crisis for the wel- 
fare of our people and the glory of our institutions just as that 
united effort is going to win this war. The great leaders of 
England know this need and admit it. 

As I heard the able, wise, and patriotic junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Werks] speak so earnestly and clearly of 
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the need of early preparation to meet after-the-war problems, I 
could not help but contrast his attitude with the great states- 
men of England. He thinks we should not delay making ready 
to meet these questions. I agree fully with him. He seems to 
attach no importance to the aid of the patriotic women of the 
country in solving these problems, He is going to vote against 
even giving the States a chance to say whether, under the Con- 
stitution that we hold up as the corner stone of real democracy, 
one-half of our citizenship shall have a direct part in working 
out these matters of vital importance to our industries and the 
Government itself. The women who furnish the fighters, as well 
as doing their full part in this war, he does not seem to con- 
sider worthy to take a direct part in the work of peace. The 
justice and reasonableness of such a position, I am sure, is clear 
to him: but it is wholly beyond me. 

His able and learned colleague, who was most insistent that 
this Nation send the women’s boys to the blood-soaked battle 
fields of Europe and who now declares upon all occasions that 
those boys must keep on fighting and dyihg until German autoc- 
racy and power are utterly destroyed, is most strenuous in his 
efforts to maintain autocracy over the best half of our citizen- 
ship. I am with him in his desire and effort to destroy German 
power and autocracy, but, to my feeble mind, his attitude toward 
our women is unwise, inconsistent, and wholly unjustifiable. 
What a contrast is the position of the great men and leaders of 
monarechical England. 

Mr. Asquith says: 

What moves me still more is the problem of reconstruction after the 
wer. Questions which will necessarily arise in regard to women’s labor 
nnd women’s functions are questions in regard to which I, for my part, 
fee! it impossible consistently with either justice or expediency to 
withhold from women the power and the right of making their voices 
distinetly heard. 

Lloyd-George, the premier of England, thus expresses his 
views: 

Women’s work in the war has been a vital contribution to our sue- 
cess. It would have been impossible to produce that overwhelming 
mass of ammunition at the Somme had it not been for the work of 
women. Are you going to fiing them out without a voice in determin 
ing the new conditions? It would be an outrage. That is why the 
woman question has become very largely a war question. 

If knglish women can help, ours can do more. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Benet] says that he 
would vote for this resolution if he could be shown that it is 
necessary to win the war. It is not necessary to win the war, 
because the women are too patriotic to make it necessary. They 
will not quit work, they will not stop sacrificing, and they will 
not cease sending their boys to fight for the country if their 
wishes are not granted. That the passage of this resolution will 
help to win the war, that it will dishearten the enemy, that it 
will strengthen our allies, that it will vindicate demoeracy and 
give a new impetus to democratic thought and aspiration is not 
only the judgment of our women and many of our best and most 
patriotic men, but of the President of the United States and 
the Commander in Chief of our armies and navies, who ought 
to know and who does know better than anyone else what the 
effect of our action on this resolution is likely to be. He says: 

Much of the morale of this country and of the world will repose in 
our sincere adherence to democratic principles, and the passage of the 
suffrage amendment at this time is an essential psychological element 
in the conduct of the war for democracy. Our action on this amend- 
ment will have an important and immediate influence upon the whole 
atmosphere and morale of the nations engaged in the war, and every 
day IT am coming to see how extremely important that side of the whole 
thing is. 

What better authority does the Senator from South Carolina 
desire than that? 

The time is here, the hour has struck for us to allow our 
people in the way provided by the Constitution to enfranchise 
that great body of our citizens who are better fitted by intelli- 
gence, education, capacity, refinement, lofty motives, high aspira- 
tions, and native ability to discharge the duties of citizenship 
in this great Nation than any other class upon whom this right 
has ever been bestowed. The women of this country demand the 
right and power of the ballot. They are entitled to it, not as a 
special privilege but as a well-earned and well-deserved func- 
tion of citizenship. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the right of women to vote has 
its justification in the political axiom of Thomes Jefferson that 
all governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed—a principle universally acknowledged in America 
and generally believed to be more or less in issue in the world 
contest now going on. 

Macaulay says in his great history that— 


None of those Virginian patriots who vindicated their separation 
from the British Empire by proclaiming it to be a self-evident truth that 
all men were endowed by the Creator with an inalienable right to liberty 
would have had the smallest scruple about shooting any negro who had 
laid claim to that inalienable right, 
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Some other historian will relate that for a century and a half 
after it was proclaimed, the nation which gave to the world the 
truism to which reference has been made continued to deny to 
one-half its people—that is, its women—any voice in the govern- 
ment to which they were subject or in the laws to which they 
were obliged to yield obedience—continued to deny them even 
after their sex was enfranchised by the government against 
which the principle was originally invoked in vindication of 
the revolt of the colonies through which our independence was 
attained. 

The opponents of woman suffrage decline to follow the Jeffer- 
sonian aphorism to its logical conclusion because of the dire 
results to society they conceive such a course will bring. None 
of the evils they dread have manifested themselves among the 
people of Wyoming, whose women have voted for almost a half 
2 century, nor in Colorado, where woman suffrage has prevailed 
for nearly a generation. For the greater part the considerations 
upon which the antisuffragist justifies his attitude, when he 
permits himself to reflect upon the subject at all, relate to mat- 
ters of speculation either as to existing or future conditions. 

Distinguished members of this body have asserted on the 
floor, in substance, “ The women of my State do not want to vote 
and would not if given the opportunity.” Such I understand 
to be the purport of remarks heretofore made by the senior 
Senator from Virginia and the senior Senator from Georgia. 
How has the fact been ascertained and upon what basis is the 
prognostication made? Are the women of Virginia or of Georgia 
essentially different from their sisters of California or Montana 
or New York or Texas or Arkansas? Despite the many racial 
strains in our blood we are a homogeneous people. The melting 
pot has, in the main, done its work well. I speak of these re- 
moved from the emigrant by at least one generation. 

It is to be expected that in an environment and in an atmos- 
phere permeated with the view that women give offense by 
harboring the natural desire to exercise the right that marks 
men as free, many women will exhibit an indifference and some 
an antagonism to their own enfranchisement. As a rule, the 
man who expresses the view that the women of his State do not 
desire to vote sees in them only the reflection of his own con- 
victions or prejudices and voices his hopes rather than his knowl- 
edge. It is yet to be recorded that the women of any State in 
which they enjoy the right to vote have, in numbers not wholly 
negligible, urged that it be recalled. Moreover the prejudiced 
mind is very likely to mistake indifference for opposition. Many 
women betray an unconcern about public, and particularly about 
partisan, political contests. Why should they be expected to 
be deeply interested in affairs in the direction of which they are 
forbidden to have any real or at least effective part? Set them 
free and they will exhibit the same eagerness to play their part 
in democratic government, and at least the same mastery of 
the problems with which they are called upon to deal, as men do. 

It must not be forgotten that from the day the Republic was 
established even unto this hour statesmen and publicists, jour- 
nalists and orators, have been admonishing men not to neglect 
to exercise the privilege of the ballot. Argument and expostula- 
tion have both been exhausted in the endeavor to impress upon 
men the high character of the privilege they enjoy in the fran- 
chise and the solemn duty they owe to their country to exercise 
it. Notwithstanding the efforts of generations in this direction, 
it is doubtful if in the entire country SO per cent of those duly 
entitled to the ballot vote at final or 40 per cent at primary elec- 
tions. 

The obligation to register is one of which the voter stands 
in constant need of reminding. The press at cvery recurring 
election spurs the laggard voter with reiterated admonitions that 
“if you do not register you can not vote.” Importunate candi- 
dates for local offices hunt up the delinquent and see that he 
observes the requisite formality. Ca: ipaign managers take up 
the quest. Still the number who escape is always considerable 
and in an “ off year,” as shown by the election returns, is always 
large. If half the effort that has been made to induce men to 
vote were put forth to prevail upon women to overcome any in- 
difference of which they may be guilty in that respect, it would 
have dwindled into unnoticeable proportions. 

Mr. President, no one is more conscious than I of the utter 
futility of anything I may say in further discussion of this 
measure, so far as the impending vote is concerned. I improve 
the opportunity, accordingly, to say a word to the women voters 
of the country upon the more than usually imperative duty to 
register for and to vote at the ensuing election. Under any 
circumstances the privilege is inestimable in character. If you 
study the institutions of a foreign country and learn that the 
people thereof choose their own officers and, through representa- 
tives selected by them, make their own laws, you learn that its 
citizens are a free people. Freedom and the franchise are thus 
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indissolubly linked. It is by no means mere rhetoric to say 
that in this country every citizen is a sovereign. In voting he 
declares his will as to what laws shall be enacted and who shall 
be charged with the execution of them. His will, so recorded, 
within constitutional limits, a plurality of his fellow citizens 
concurring, is equivalent to that of any sovereign in the sensc 
that all must yield to it. 

But with the high privilege of the franchise goes the correla- 
tive duty to exercise it. If the entire electorate should express 
itself freely at the polls, the vast multitude who have no pri- 
vate interests to subserve, who are concerned only in the enact- 
ment of wise and just laws and in an honest and capable admin- 
istration, as well as those who are looking for some special 
profit to themselves from the result, practically all reasonable 
doubt of the wisdom of their action would be removed. At least 
the liability to error that may mean disaster must be increased 
in proportion as the choice is surrendered to those whose judg- 
ment is warped by selfish interests. If the ordinary citizen is 
jax in the discharge of the all-important duty of voting, all 
manner of evils creep into the State, for those who seek to turn 
its machinery to their own profit will not fail to be on hand with 
sll whom they may be able to control or influence. 

The obligation on all who enjoy the privilege of the fran- 
chise to exercise it patriotically is especially imperative in this 
hour. To the women of the country to whom the right of suffrage 
las been extended I appeal particularly not to neglect the op- 
portunity that is before you. Now, as never before, the country 
stands in need of the highest order of ability in the halls of Con- 
the wisest, most capable, and efficient men procurable in 
executive places; and, above all, men actuated by one common, 
overruling purpose to labor unitedly to bring to a speedy and 
triumphant close this awful war and thereafter to effect such 
arrangements and conventions as shall assure the world against 
a repetition of its horrors. 

Every day affords additional evidence that the insidious 
propaganda of the enemy is still being carried on in our midst. 
You need no assurance that his agents will not fail to improve 
the present opportunity to introduce confusion into our councils 
and thus to impede our progress toward Berlin and add to the 
perils of our brave sons at the front. The traitors will all be 
ut the polls, the loyal women should not fail to be there as well. 

In the fierce strife that characterizes party contests it is 
quite conceivable that in many instances the votes of those of 
fuint hearts or weak heads, the easy victims of the artful and 
practiced German propagandist and trouble maker, may decide 
ihe election. Eliminate that possibility or reduce the chances 
to the limit by being there yourself, and remember that unless 
you register vou can not vote. You may not have been ardent 
in the cause of woman suffrage in your State, you may even have 
been among those who believed for one reason or another that 
the policy under which you have become an elector is an unwise 
oue. That is neither here no* there now. An obligation has been 
east upon you which you can not escape without being false to 
your country. How you should vote it is not the purpose of this 
nddress to point out. But the country is entitled to the best 
judgment of each of its citizens, and all its citizens entitled, 
under the law, to express themsevles at the polls, as to whether 
the further conduct of the war should be intrusted to those who 
have thus far been charged primarily with the direction of it 
nud with the enactment « he legislation necessary to carry it 
on, or whether they should give place to others who profess to 
be able to devise and enact wiser laws for its conduct and to 
provide more sagacious leadership for its direction. 

The women of America have already written a glorious page 

n the history of the greatest of wars that have vexed the world. 
They, like Cornelia, have given, and freely given, their jewels 
to their country. 

I was deeply touched while at my home recently by the en- 
thusiasm displaved by a refined little woman in telling me of the 
azardous and responsible duties of her only son—scarcely more 
han a boy—anat the front, as recited by him in a letter she had 
contly received. Pride in the part he was playing in the great 
‘agedy, in the event of which all that we hold dear is involved, 
ad submerged apparently every vestige of apprehension con- 

ning his fate, 
It was at 
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one time contended that women should not vote 
because they can not bear arms, though they bear children. It 
is now realized that wars can not be waged without the labors 
and those who remain at home. Their contribu- 
tion, though less dramatic, and, be it freely said, less deserving 
of either praise or gratitude, is nevertheless indispensable. 

Women have been foremost in every movement in this country 
looking to the vigorous prosecution of the war. The slackers 
have not been found among them. They will, with the same devo- 
tion, discharge the duty that now confrents them to vote and 
to register that they may vote, 
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ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It being nearly the hour of 1 o'clock 
and the President of the United States being in the Capitol of 
the United States, the committee heretofore appointed will escort 
the President to the Senate Chamber. 

At 1 o’clock p. m. the President of the United States was 
escorted by the committee to a seat on the right of the Vice 
President, and the members of his Cabinet occupied the seats on 
the floor provided for them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators, the President of the 
United States. [Prolonged applause. ] 

The President addressed the Senate as follows: 


Mr. Vice President and gentlemen of the Senate, the unusual 
circumstances of a world war in which we stand and are 
judged in the view not only of our own people and of our own 
consciences but also in view of all nations and peoples will, I 
hope, justify in your thought, as it does in mine, the message 
I have come to bring you. I regard the concurrence of the 
Senate in the constitutional amendment proposing the extens 
sion of the suffrage to women as vitally essential to the suc 
cessful prosecution of the great war of humanity in which we 
are engaged. I have come to urge upon you the consideratious 
which have led me to that conclusion, It is not only my privi- 
lege, it is also my duty to appraise you of every circumstance 
and element involved in this momentous struggle which seems 
to me to affect its very processes and its outcome. It is my 
duty to win the war and to usk you to remove every obstacle 
that stands in the way of winning it. 

I had assumed that the Senate would concur in the amend- 
ment because no disputable principle is involved but only a 
question of the method by which the suffrage is to be extended 
to women. There is and can be no party issue involved in it. 
Both of our great national parties are pledged, explicitly 
pledged, to equality of suffrage for the women of the country. 
Neither party, therefore, it seems to me, can justify hesitation 
as to the method of obtaining it, can rightfully hesitate to sub- 
stitute federal initiative for state initiative, if the early adop- 
tion of the measure is necessary to the successful prosecution 
of the war and if the method of state action proposed in the 
party platforms of 1916 is impracticable within any reasonable 
length of time, if practicable at all. And its adoption is, in my 
judgment, clearly necessary to the prosecution of the war and 
the successful realization of the objects for which the war is 
being fought. 

That judgment I take the liberty of urging upon you with 
solemn earnestness for reasons which I shall state very frankly 
and which I shall hope will seem conclusive to you as they have 
seemed to me. 

This is a peoples’ war and the peoples’ thinking constitutes 
its atmosphere and morale, not the predilections of the drawing 
room or the political considerations of the caucus. If we be 
indeed democrats and wish to lead the world to democracy, we 
ean ask other peoples to accept in proof of our sincerity and 
our ability to lead them whither they wish to be led nothing 
less persuasive and convincing than our actions. Our profes- 
sions will not suffice. Verification must be forthcoming when 
verification is nsked for. And in this case verification is asked 
for,—asked for in this particular matter. You ask by whom? 
Not through diplomatic channels; not by Foreign Ministers. 
Not by the intimations of parliaments. It is asked for by the 
anxious, expectant, suffering peoples with whom we are deal- 
ing and who are willing to put their destinies in some measure 
in our hands, if they are sure that we wish the same things 
that they wish. I do not spenk by conjecture. It is not alone 
the voices of statesmen and of newspapers that reach me, and 
the voices of foolish and intemperate agitators do not reach 
me at all. Through many, many channels I have been made 
aware what the plain, struggling, workaday folk are thinking 
upon whom the chief terror and suffering of this tragic war 
falls. They sre looking to the great, powerful, famous Democ- 
racy of the West to lead them to the new day for which they 
have so long waited; and they think, in their logical simplicity, 
that democracy means that women shall play their part in 
affairs alongside men and wpen an equal footing with them. 
If we reject measures like this, in ignorance or defiance of what 
a new age has brought forth, of what they have seen but we 
have not, they will cease to follow or to trust us, They have 
seen their own governments accept this interpretation of de- 
mocracy,—seen old governments like Great Britain, which did 
not profess to be democratic, promise readily and as of course 
this justice to women, though they had before refused it, the 
strange revelations of this war having made many things new 
and plain, to governments as well us to peoples. 

Are we alone to refuse to learn the lesson? Are we alone to 
ask and take the utmost that women can give,—service and sac- 
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rifice of every kind,—and still say that we do not see what 
title that gives them to stand by our sides in the guidance of 
the affairs of their nation and ours? We have made partners of 
the women in this war; shall we admit them only to a partner- 
ship of sacrifice and suffering and toil and not to a partnership 
of privilege and of right? This war could not have been fought, 
either by the other nations engaged or by America, if it had not 
been for the services of the women,—services rendered in every 
sphere,—not merely in the fields of effort in which we have been 
ncecustomed to see them work, but wherever men have worked 
and upon the very skirts and edges of the battle itself. We 
shall net only be distrusted but shall deserve to be distrusted if 
we do not enfranchise them with the fullest possible enfranchise- 
ment, as it is now certain that the other great free nations will 
enfranchise them. We cannot isolate our thought or our action 
in such a matter from the thought of the rest of the world. We 
must either conform or deliberately reject what they propose 
and resign the leadership of liberal minds to others. 

The women of America are too noble and too intelligent 
and too devoted to be slackers whether you give or withhold 
this thing’ that is mere justice; but I know the magie it will 
work in their thoughts and spirits if you give it them. I pro- 
pose it as I would propose to admit soldiers to the suffrage, 
the men fighting in the field for our liberties and the liber- 
ties of the world, were they excluded. The tasks of the women 
lie at thé very heart of the war, and I know how much stronger 
that héart will beat if you do this just thing and show our women 
that you trust them as much as you in facet and of necessity de- 
pend upen them. 

Have I said that the passage of this amendment is a vitally 
necessary war measure, 2nd do you-:need further proof? Do you 
stand in need of the trust of other peoples and of the trust of our 
women? 
as commander-in-chief of our armies and of the gallant men 
in our fleets, 2s the present spokesman of this people in our deal- 
ings with the men and women throughout thé world who cre now 
our partners, as the responsible head of a great government 
which stands and is questioned day by day as to its purposes, its 
principles, its hopes, whether they be serviceable to men every 
where or only to itself, and who must himself answer these ques- 
tionings or be shamed, as the guide and director of forces caught 
in the grip of war and by the same token in need of every mate- 
rial and spiritual resource this great nation possesses,—I tell 
you plainly that this measure which I urge upon you is vital to 
the winning of the war and to the energies alike of preparation 
nnd of battle. 

And not to the winning of the war only. It is vital to the right 
solution of the great problems which we must settle, and settle 
immediately, when the war is over. We shall need then a vision 
of affairs which is theirs, and, as we have never needed them be- 
fore, the sympathy and insight and clear moral instinct of the 
wowen of the world. The problems of that time will strike to the 
roots of many things that we have not hitherto questioned, and I 
for one believe that our safety in those questioning days, as well 
2S our comprehension of matters that touch society to the quick, 
will depend upon the direct and authoritative participation of 
women in our counsels. We shall need their moral sense to pre 
serve what is right and fine and worthy in our system of life as 
well as to discover just what it is that ought to be purified and 
reformed. Without their counsellings we shall be only half wise. 

That is my case. This is my appeal. Many may deny its va- 
lidity, if they choose, but no one can brush aside or answer the 
arguments upon which’it is based. The executive tasks of this 
war rest upen me. I ask that you lighten them and place in my 
hands instruments, spiritual instruments, which I do not now 


gize for not being able to employ. [Applause.] 


Upon the conclusion of the address, at 1 o’elock and 15 minutes 
p."mn., the President of the United States, eseorted by the com- 
mittee of the Senate and accompanied by the members of his 
Cabinet, retired from the Chamber. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 200) propesing an 
amendment te the Constitution of the United States extending 
the right of suffrage to women. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, T hepe that a vote may 
be obtained on the pending resolution this afternoon and that 
the trying and troublesome question which confronts the Senate 
at this time may be disposed of so that we may attend to other 
business. Believing that it is possible and probable that the 
Senate will vote during the day, I do not desire the joint reso- 
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for the benefit of my own constituency why I believe the jeint 
resolution should not be passed. 

There has been a grent deal said-in the pending debate as to 
why women should be given the right to vete. It has been con 
tended that women have the character, the virtue, and the in- 
telligence that should place them in governmental matters upon 
the same plane as man. ‘To those arguments I have no answer 
to make. I reeognize the intelligence of my helpmuate in life and 
all other women. I recognize their virtue and their patriotism, 
und it would be idle for any man to stand on the Senate floor 
and combat this question from that standpoint. 

It is because I believe that this Government is the grentest 
democracy of the world, that for a hundred years and more it 
has set the example of a true democracy to the people of the 
world and pointed the way to the freedom of other nations; it 
is because I believe it is through the power and the influence 
and the destiny of this Nation that the peoples of the world will 
be led to a true democracy that I oppose the passage of this jeint 
resolution. 

What does democracy mean? Does it mean the government 
of the meb? Does it mean the unrestricted right of government 
without process of law and without limitation? There is no 
more cruel master in the world, never has been and never will 


| be, than the mastership of an unrestricted and irresponsible ma- 


| jority. The true basis of a democratic government has rested in 


Is that trust an asset or is it net? L tell you plainly, | 


this country for a century and a quarter, and will continue to rest 
ws long as our Government survives, on the intelligent response to 
the Government for the interests of the people who are governed. 

It is idle to say that the people of the United States, the 
greatest Government in the world, could establish a satisfactory 
anda free government for the people of Bulgaria, of France, or 
of Russia. Government is intended to carry out the will of the 
people, not the will of the majority of the people of all the world, 


| because the people of all the world in the aggregate mass have 


| not the same desires, the same virtues, the same necessities; 


| and true government must in the last analysis reflect the needs, 


the desires, and the wishes of the people whe are immediately 
governed. I do not suppose for a minute that any statesman 
would propose a United States of the World, where the majority 
of the people of the world would control the destinies of the 
minority of the people of the world. Now, applying that prin- 
ciple to ourselves, bringing the illustration nearer home, has the 
time come in our great Republie when the destinies of our people 
in their personal rights, in their home protection, shall be gov- 
erned by a majority of the people of the United States, or shall 
the people in the local communities continue to have an opper- 
tunity to reflect their views, their wants, and their desires in 
the individual government of which they are an immediate part? 


| That is the issue that is presented to the Senate. It is net u 
| question of whether « woman should vote or whether a man 


should vete: it is not a question of whether a bey should vote or 
whether a soldier should vote; it is the great fundamental ques- 
tion of free government, of democratic government, responding 
to the wish of the governed. 

If that be true, if we are to establish these principles in the 
interest of the peeple who are governed, then in this great 
Republie of ours we can not abandon local self-government: we 
ean not nbandon the integrity of the State government, because 
when that is abandoned we then have outlying provinces, police 
districts, that do not reflect the laws of the country but are 
merely a part of the machinery for the enforcement of law. If 
it be the case that we propose to continue to maintain the sepz- 
rate governments of the States in order that we may continue to 
maintain the great prineiples of democracy for the people of 


ss which I ely 1 r witeh © hay aie | those sovereign States, then I say the Senate should pause and 
possess, Which [ sorely need, and which I have daily to apolo- | consider before it launches into the future this instrument that 


may be the finai overthrow of the very life and integrity of these 
State governments. 

If you adopt this joint resolution, its conclusion can not be 
reached during the peried of this war. No man would be so 
bold as to predict that at the best the ratification of this amend- 
ment could occur within the next three or four years, for every 
man upen this floor knows that there are States in the Union 
that are as fundamentally oppesed to the pending resolution as 
there are Senators on the tloor of the Senate who are funda- 
mentally opposed to it. The result of your action in submitting 
the amendment can not bear fruition unless this war runs far 
beyond the period which the military men of our Nation predict 
will be the termination of the war. 

If it is essential and vital to the demoeracy of our land that 
the integrity of these State governments should be maintaine:l 
and preserved for ourselves and for our posterity, then, I ask 
you, Mr. President, what are the great principles of government 
that must be sustained and regarded in order that the pelitical 


lution to come to a vote without expressing to the Senate and ' life of the States may be maintained? 
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I take it that th are three 


fundamental principles on which 
independent government rests; there are three pillars of democ- 
racy that if any man destroys any one of them in the end he 
will destroy the fabric and the life of the State. One is the 
power to control the local police system of the States. By that 
I do not mean merely the police officer; I mean as well as the 
police officer the police laws. By the police laws I do not mean 
merely those laws thut relate to the good behavior of the citizens 
of the States; that require men to be law-abiding and to remain 
within the letter of good morals; but by the police laws of the 
Stutes IT mean that system of laws by which the personal life 
of the citizen is directed and by which the personal liberty of 
ihe citizen maintained. In my judgment, that can only be 
done by the reflection of the will of a community that is in 
touch with the desires and the necessities of the people of that 
community. When you pass an amendment to our Federal 
Constitution and give to the Federal Government powers that 
were not given in the beginning, powers that destroy the police 
power of the State, you tear down one of the pillars that sus 
tains the temple of liberty. 

There another power that you can not surrender to the 
Central Government without endangering the integrity of the 
State government, and that the power of local taxation. 
That not involved in the pending resolution, and yet it is 
threatened under the Dome of the Capitol to-day. it has often 
been said, and truly said, that the power to taxis the power to 
destroy; and when you place the power of taxation in refer- 
ence to local affairs in the hands of the Central Government 
then you place in the hands of the Central Government the power 
to destroy the integrity of your local governments. To-day 
there is pending in the Senate a bill proposing to tax the salaries 
of State officers and to levy Federal taxation upon the securities 
of a sovereign State. It is only a moderate degree of taxation; 
2s has been said, it is a no more burdensome tax than is being 
laid upon Federal officers; but the Federal officer is a creature 


is 


is 


is 


is 


of the Federal Government, and the Federal Government will 
not destroy the Federal officer, because if it did so it would 
destroy the Government itself. When, however, you tell me 


that you can exercise the power of taxation to tax the salary 
of the governor of my State to the same extent that you properly 
tax my salary, then I tell you that if you can tax that salary 
2 or 4 or 6 per cent, you can tax it 100 per cent, and make it 
impossible for the governor of a State to serve his people unless 
he does so without compensation, and so on all down the line of 
State officers, 

When you say that you are, prepared to surrender to the 
federal Government the right to tax the securities of the State 
vovernments for war purposes in order to create a vacuum that 
Federal securities may have a larger market for sale, on the 
surface a very proper motive—and I do not question the 
patriotic sentiments of the men who propose it because it ap- 
pears to be in the interest of carrying on the war—you do some- 
thing that the Federal Government has never done before. 

When you recognize the right and the power of the Federal 
Government to levy a tax of 2 per cent or 10 per cent on the 
income derived from State securities you recognize the power 
of the central Government to levy a tax of 100 per cent and de- 
stroy the opportunity of a State to finance itself; you destroy the 
opportunity of the State to live; to continue to exist. 

Already you have attacked, either directly or indirectly, two 
of the pillars of democracy that have sustained this great Re- 
public since the beginning, and the pending resolution would 
destroy the third, because the third pillar of democracy means 
this, that no government can exist as a free government, a 
sovereign government, a government responsive to and repre- 
sentative of the people governed unless that government within 
itself can control its own electorate. If you gave me the abso- 
lute power to fix the franchise in any State of the Union, I 
could determine in the end who would be the officers, who would 
control the government of that State. Suppose I went to a 
Northern State with the power to disfranchise all men save 
those who had leanings and sentiments toward the Hun. I 
could enforce in that way the election of traitors in the midst of 
2 loyal people. Suppose I had the power to go to another State 
and disfranchise every man who could read and write. I could 
be sure by that method of having men elected to office to con- 
duct a government that would not reflect the will or the virtues 
of an educated and intelligent people. Therefore, if you propose 


to surrender to the Federal Government the power to control 
ihe franchise in the States, in the end you will surrender to the 
Federal Government the power to dictate the officers that shall 
control the State; you will surrender to the Federal Govern- 
ment the power to reflect the will of a majority of the people of 
the United States in the laws of that community and not the will 
of the people of those States who must live under the laws and 
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be governed by theiw. Now, which is democracy? Which is the 
democracy that this Government was organized to represent and 
to perpetuate—a democracy created by the will of a brutal ma- 
jority, or a democracy that represents and reflects the will of 
the local people who are governed by local laws? 

That is the true issue involved in this question. 
issue with us, It is an issue older than the Federal Constitu- , 
tion. It is an issue that the greatest statesmen of America 
realized and made perfect and possible when this Government 
was founded. There is no more possibility of the people of Ala- 
bama reflecting the sentiment, the needs, and the necessities of 
the people of California than there is of the people of Bulgaria 
reflecting the sentiment and needs and necessities of the people 
of Alabama. Why? Not because in either case there would be 
a desire to do injustice to the people, but because of lack of 
knowledge, lack of contact, lack of representation. No man, 
no matter how much intellect he possesses, can take wiser action 
than is governed by the facts that are in his possession. A 
Solomon himself could not properly legislate about subjects un- - 
known to himself; and a legislative body that does not reflect the 
knowledge, the sentiments, and the will of the people to be 
governed can not give it an honest and a just and a democratic 
government, , 

I think I can say without question that, although in my State 
there is a minority—in my judgment rather a small minority— 
that favors the surrender to the Federal Government of the 
power of the States to control the franchise, the great majority 
of the people that I have the honor in part to represent desire 
to continue to maintain the control and exercise of the power 
to control the suffrage in the hands of the sovereign States, for 
the reasons I have just stated. That being the case, 1 do not 
think that because of war and the necessities of war we should 
be swept off our feet in this grave emergency. 

On all matters pertaining to the Federal Government, per- 
taining to our foreign relations, pertaining to the maintenance 
of our armies in the field and the success of the great vital 
issues that are confronting the country, I stand in favor of 
making the arm of the Federal Government strong, powerful, 
and successful; but as to local affairs I know that after the 
final victory, after the German armies have been driven from 
the field and forced to agree to the peace that is required of 
them by ourselves and our allies, at the peace table the great 
principle of democracy for which our Government will stand 
and maintain will be the right of local self-government, and 
of people in certain areas, speaking certain languages, and of 
certain races, as far as possible having the privilege of gov- 
erning themselves about all matters that do not directly affect 
their neighbor and their neighbor's rights. It is the only road 
to democracy. It is the only thing that can in the end spell the 
democracy of the world, and keep the final peace of the world. 
That is the principle for which our Government stands, be- 
cause it is a great democracy. That is the principle that Great 
Britain and France will sustain at the final peace table. There 
can be no dispute about that. Then why, in this hour, should 
we be desirous of surrendering one of the great principles that 
govern local self-government—the right to control the local 
franchise? 

Men may say that I may be influenced in my judgment about 
this matter, because there are two alien races in large numbers 
living within my State. I am free to confess that it does in- 
fluence my judgment, because I realize that the life of my State 
may some day in the future depend on it. You say that this 
does not go to those questions; it is limited; it is only a single 
step in that direction. But I say, if it is a step in the wrong 
direction, why take the step at all? What is the necessity of 
taking the step? 

The negro in Alabama is disfranchised partially by law; but 
there is no distinction in the law of Alabama between a white 
man and a black man. The black man has an equal opportunity 
to obtain the franchise, It is true that by reason of educational 
and property qualifications there are more white men who can 
obtain the franchise than there are black men who seek to do 
so, and that the racial problem is sdlved in that respect; but the 
racial problem must be solved, and niust continue to be solved, 
as long as the two races live apart in their homes. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield 
California? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. PHELAN. Do the colored women of the South own more 
property than the colored men, or have they better educational 
accomplishments ? 


It is no new 


(Mr. Roprnson in the chair). 
to the Senator from 








1918. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
tion, because I am not informed on the facts. 
bility is, though, that so far as educational qualifications are 
concerned they are probably on a par. They have an equal 
opportunity in the schools, an equal chance for learning, and an 
equal chance to make money; and many of them of both sexes 
have a degree of education. I think, however, you will find 
that where the family has earned money, the male member as 
a rule keeps the money in his name and not in the woman's name. 





I can not answer the Senator’s ques- 
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I think the proba- | 


That is not true, I think, 9s to the white people of Alabama ; for | 


I think you would find that at least half the property of the 
State—I mean the property belonging to individuals and not to 
corporations—stands in the name of the women. 

Mr. PHELAN. The white women? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I am very much interested in 
this race problem, and I am asking the questions in good faith. 
If it is true that the black men hold the property which belongs 
to the community, then there is no danger in admitting women to 
suffrage. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, there would be danger. 

Mr. PHELAN. They would not have the qualifications. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, the Senator is begging the 
question, The Senator would buy our votes with an assurance 
that conditions may remain as they are, and have us abandon 
the great fundamental principles of government that men like 
myself and the families to which we belong in the South have 
maintained from the beginning. I will say to the Senator that 
our votes are not for sale at any price. We stand for these 
principles because we believe that the integrity of our race and 
our Government and the protection of our women require it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama vield to the Senator from Colerado? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator's argument relate to 
mn objeetion to the enactment of any constitutional amendment 
by the Federal Government? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Would it apply to the case of prohibition? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. So far as that portion of the Federal 
amendment is concerned that authorizes the creation of a police 
power in the State to carry out the terms of prohibition it would 
apply. Outside of that I do not think it would. But that 
clhiuse of the prohibition amendment. that sought to set up a 
separate police power within the States clearly is in violation 
of the terms of democratic government and loeal government. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Is that applicable to the terms of the con- 
stitutional amendment that has passed the Senate and House 
with relation to prohibition ? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have just answered the Senator, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does it, in the Senator's judgment, ex- 
tence to the police power of the State? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have said that I think it does, in so far 
as it authorizes the creation of a new police force. I do not 
eure, though, to abandon my argument for the diseussion of that 
sort of a question. I have answered the Senator's question. 
Of course it does not apply to every constitutional amendment, 
because there may be amendments to the Constitution that 
relate directly or indirectly to the delegated powers of the 
Federal Government. The Federal Government was given the 
power to create a Congress. In that Congress a Senate was 
provided for. The original Constitution provided that the Mem- 
bers of the Senate should be elected by legislative votes. That 
was a Federal question—a question that concerned not the loca} 
government but the Central Government—and it was no in- 
fringement of the sovereign power of the State to previde that 
a Senator should be elected directly by the people of his con- 
stituency and not by a representative of them. The same is 
true as to the amendment of the Federal Constitution relating 
to an income tax. All governments must have the power of 
taxution, and that amendment merely broadened the power 
that had already been given to the Federal Government to levy 
taxes to sustain the Government. 

Mr. President, I did not rise to take the time of the Senate 
to-day. As I said in the beginning, I hope this issue may be 
brought to a vote. I hope the eonditions arising out of this 
issue may be carried away from Washington for the balance of 
the war. We have pressing on us matters of far more moment 
than the pending joint resolution. There is but one way in 
which the issue enn be settled and taken away from Wash- 
ington. That is to allow the Senate te express its opinion on 
the pending joint resolution. 





, Senate has resolved to do. 
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I have no desire to take snap judgment on the men who favor 
the joint resolution, or to insist on a vote if their forces are not 
fairly represented but I understand they are. I would be 
equally opposed to having the joint resolution presented to the 
Senate by some cne taking snap judgment on the opponents of 
the joint resolution and trying to pass the jeint resolution by 


trickery rather than by force of intellect and votes. So far 
as I knew, the men who are prepared te vote against the 
joint resolution are here, or ‘they are represented by non- 


transferable pairs. So far as I know, the men on the other 
side, those in favor of the joint resolution, are here. If that is 
the case, I think it is the part of wisdom to bring the matter to 
a vote and dispose of the issue and take our work back to the 
great.war measures which require our attention. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I regard the pending measure 
as epochal. Change is the order of time. Change is not always 
improvement, but it always marks progress. 

‘To-day we are met in solemn council to pass upon a question 
that has agitated the mind of the public for years and years past. 
To-day it seems to me is the time to finally decide what the 
Let it be done here and now. The 
question has been agitated, the forces are ready, the fight is on, 
and to-day is the time when it can be decided for or against, and 
it ought to be done Let there be responsibility fixed upon the 
individual Member by his vote and let him be praised or blamed 
in his community according as his people may feel about the 
necessity for the passage of this great measure. The time has 
come when it must be disposed of, and it ought to be done with- 
out further equivocation, without dodging, and without delay. 
It seems so to me. 

I have not taken much stock in the arguments that have been 


| advanced about State’s rights being interfered with, about local 


self-government being obstructed, about the white race being 
deprived of its supremacy in the. South hereafter, or of the 
danger of its integrity being impaired or destroyed if the joint 
resolution should be passed. There is no force or power in these 
United States that has contributed more to protect the integrity 
of the white race than the white women of the South. That 
can not be disputed. Everybody in the South knows that. 
Everybody in the United States of America who will think is 
bound to reach that conclusion. We have naught to fear along 
that line, then. 

Why should we fear that the rights of the States will be taken 
away, that they will be abridged, that the people in the ex- 
pression of their views will thereafter be obstructed? The Gov- 
ernment of the United States is supreme over all, is given the 
power here by us and by the consent of the States under our 
own agreement and Constitution, proceeding in accordance with 
it, to prescribe that women shall be entitled to suffrage and to 
the excrecise of it upon equal terms with men. Why should we 
fear to pass this resolution? 

It is said, and has been aforetime and for all time said, that 
woman's place is the home; that her influence should be exer- 
cised there. That is true; has always been true. It is true now. 
Her influence has not only been exercised in the home, but if 
has been confined largely to the home, and so it will be when 
this resolution is passed. The home will not be deprived of her 
influence. Woman will not lose her influence, but it only shall 
be extended, and its beneficial effect felt throughout the United 
States; in the States where it may be, perchance, her influence 
or her determination or her conclusion or her reasoning is the 
thing that will govern in remedying any undesirable condition. 
Why should it not be so? I do not believe, as some of the 
southern Senators here vrgue, while I impugn no man’s honesty 
or motives, and account for their conclusion and aetion on the 
ground that they have not kept abreast with the progress of the 
time. 

I am a son of the South and proud of the 
and traditions; but I am not limited in love and admiration to 
any particular part of this great country of ours. I am proud 
of it all. We have been bound down there by convention; we 
have been bound down by custom; we have been bound by habits 
of our people, by our environment; and some ef us have not 
been able to look beyond. That, I believe, is the trouble with 
some here to-day. But it should not be so. 

Gentlemen of the Senate, I have lived all my life in the South. 
I suppose I was 21 years old before I ever saw a woman riding 
horseback astride, and 1 have not gotten used to it yet. We 
used to think that sort of a practice would not do in the country 
in which I lived, and the women were not permitted to ride 
that way. But afterwards I went out a little farther into the 
country, a little farther out West, where the same sort of a cus- 
dom did not obtain; where it was different, and the women rode 
astride, cross saddle, in the West and the North and the East; 


South, her history 
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and it did seem to me, after I got to thinking about it, that 
it was the right practice and the natural thing to do; but I have 
never yet been able to get entirely over that sort of a prejudice 
which was engendered in my mind in my early training. 

It may’ be that some of us, just because of our training along 
particular lines, are becoming fearful that the State rights are 
going to be abridged by the passage of this joint resolution. It 
is not so with me. There has never been, in my opinion, any 
reason from an intellectual standpoint why woman should nov 
be allowed to vote. She is, as a rule, as intelligent as the map 
vith whom she associates. As a rule, it is so, 
standpoint there can be no objection to her being allowed to 
vote along with him. 

Will any man in the Senate dare say that any woman in the 
United States is not as much interested or more interested in 
the progress and development and prosperity of the country in 
the future than any man can be? From a standpoint of intelli- 
gence and from a standpoint of interest in the promotion of the 
country’s welfare, there never has been any good reason why 
women should not be allowed to vote. 

The only question that has disturbed the minds of some has 


been whether or not the extension of the franchise to woman 
would not be injurious to her as an institution. That is a thing 


which has disturbed us. It has «‘sturbed some of our people, 
but we have observed the conditions yonder in the West. We 
have seen there where experience has proved, with women being 
allowed the vote, that it not only has not been injurious to her 
us an institution, but her participation in the affairs of govern- 
ment has proved beneficial to the State in improving the condi- 
tions where it has been allowed. Then, why not let us learn 
wisdom from experience? It seems to me that these things can 
not be disputed. 

The argument advanced by the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNpERwoop] about the States being deprived of 
their rights, about the taxation of the salaries of the governors 
and others I do not take much stock in. The taxes that are 
Jaid here for the support of the Government and the prosecu- 
tion of the war are laid upon the incomes of the people, and 
there is no reason why the governor who makes his income by 
being governor of a State and drawing a salary should not 
pay upon that income, as should the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and all other officials whose salary 
is a part of their income. Why should it not be so? 

As to the fear expressed that the Government having control 
in the determination of the qualifications of electors might inter- 
fere with elections and affect local affairs and conditions I do 
not care much for that argument. 

It was said by one of the Senators that in the power given to 
control the election and limit it to a particular class of electors 
it might be possible to elect a traitor to the interests of ihe State 
and country under that condition. Aye, it might be so, but I 
say to you here and now, in the presence of all, it will never be 
possible when this resolution is passed, as it ought to be, to elect 
a traitor in the State or Nation when the women ate allowed to 
vote. They do not take stock in traitors. 

Some of the Senators have said that they have no special 
objection to this measure and personally would desire it, but 
they do not regard it as a war measure nor essential to the 
promotion of the public welfare just now, and therefore they 
are going to withhold their support. That seems to be a ques- 
tion that we must determine to-day. We have had the spec- 
tacle of the Commander in Chief of the Army of the United 
States of America standing here in this presence to-day and 
solemnly assuring us what? Let us see. The President said: 

I regard the concurrence of the Senate in the constitutional amend- 
ment proposing the extension cf the suffrage to women as vitally 
essential to the suecessful prosecution of the great war of humanity 
in which we are engaged. I have come to urge upon you the con- 
siderations which have led me to that conclusion. It is not only my 
privilege, it is also my duty, to apprise you of every circumstance and 
element involved in this momentous struggle, which seems to me to 
affect its very processes and its outcome, * * * 


And further- 


And its adoption is, in my judgment, clearly necessary to the prose 
enution of the war and the suecessful realization of the objects for 
which the war is being fought. 

That is the judgment of the Commander in Chief of the Army 
of the United States of America and the peerless leader of 
thought of the nations of earth, and to our armies the world looks 
for victory upon the battle fields of France. He regards it 
necessary to the successful prosecution and winning of the war, 
and he is the Commander in Chief. Shall we dispute, then, about 
these other things here to-day if its passage will hearten, cheer, 
encourage, and inspire him, upon whose shoulders the burden 
of the mighty conflict rests, as well as bring this blessing so 
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much desired and sought to the women of the country? 
we deny her when it is asked, finally? 

I have not rushed the Nation into this great war with as much 
precipitancy as was exercised by some of the Members of the 
Senate. I was criticized severally because I did not believe in 
voting for the armed neutrality bill. That was at a time when 
the Nation was not at war. When I thought war could be 
averted without loss of prestige or honor. That was at a time 
when I believed the passage of the bill would put the Nation 
into war. That was at a time when I understood the President 
had all the power there was, and he afterwards exercised it, 
to arm the ships, and I also believed that the arming of the 
ships would prove absolutely ineffectual, as it did, and I did not 
intend to vote for it. 

The measure never came to a vote. I was even accused of 
being guilty of a filibuster against it, which was not true. I 
spoke only 10 minutes against the proposition three days before 
the end of the session. I did not go into this war readily, but 
we are in the war; we must win the war; we will win the 
war; and the President of the United States says this further 
agency will help and improve conditions; that he regards it as 
absolutely necessary; and he appeals to the Senate of the 
United States to-day to stand by and help to win by doing this 
particular thing. I appeal to you Senators who have gone all 
the way in other matters at the President's suggestion and 
rushed precipitately at times, it seemed to me, to stand up now 
and vote for the passage of this resolution and help to win the 
war. It is necessary that it shall be done. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I am address- 
ing myself to the question of woman suffrage, not from the 
standpoint of whether women are qualified to vote or not but 
to the question of what means should be employed in settling 
the question as to whether she should vote or not. The funda- 


mental principle upon which democracy rests is local §self- 
government, the power of self-determination. The Federal 


Government did not grant certain privileges and certain rights 
to the States, but these sovereign States, united in their articles 
of federation, created the Federal Government and delegated to it 
the power to be sovereign in those principles which in their 
nature were interstate and, of course, delegated to it questions 
involving international relations and reserved to themselves 


the right and power to exercise jurisdiction over all ques- 
tions which in their nature were essentially intrastate or 
loeal, 


The principle upon which local determination, the govern- 
ment and control of local affairs, depends is the suffrage; there- 
fore the sovereignty of a State depends upon the power of that 
State to control and determine its electorate—its suffrage. If 
an alien or outside sovereignty is given, either by consent or 
force, the right to modify or qualify the suffrage within an- 
other sovereignty, the principle of sovereignty is yielded, be- 
cause the right to modify and amend is the right to eliminate or 
destroy. This proposed amendment proposes to modify and in a 
degree control the suffrage of a sovereign State by another, and 
in its last section says that the Federal Government shall have 
the right to enforce this regulation, thereby declaring that the 
Constitution of the United States shall recognize the Federal 
Government as supreme and clothed with the authority by force 
to control the voting privileges of a sovereign State. This, then, 
is the destruction of the whole matter; this is the elimination 
and ultimate surrender ‘of the essence, the heart of State rights. 
I do not contend that under the Constitution two-thirds of Con- 
gress first acting and then three-fourths of the States ratifying 
is not the constitutional way of modifying our Constitution, 
but I do contend that in so doing it is violative of every prin- 
ciple of American democracy. We all know what constitutes 
honesty in all civilized nations; we may legalize dishonesty, 
but when we do, it is violative of the universal consciousness 
of honesty. In proportion as we legalize dishonesty it is de- 
structive of the universal consciousness of honesty. 

No constitutional provision, no majority vote, can obliterate 
the fundamental fact that local self-government is the bedrock 
of democracy. It has been iterated and reiterated during this 
war that one of the essential principles for which the allies 
are contending is that the weakest State in all the aggregate of 
civilized nations shall have the right of self-government and self- 
determination in ‘ts local affairs and only insist that in those 
principles that pertain to international affairs shall any power 
be held supreme to that State. 

In the enactment of the fifteenth amendment this principle of 
local self-government was revoked and, of course, disaster fol- 
lowed ; the result was that being denied the right as a sovereign 
State for full and compete self-determination the very civiliza- 
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tion of certain States was jeopardized, their institutions 
threatened, in fact, for a time were destroyed, necessarily in- 
volving a violation of other principles in order to remove the 
menace of so great an evil. It resulted in what is known as the 
“solid South,” the effect of which was to deny us the privileges 
of political freedom of thought and action, progress and de- 
velopment politically, and unite us against a paramount threat 
always present, that of the destruction of every institution pain- 
fully built up through all the years of human effort to realize 
civilization ; hence the wisdom of our forefathers in holding onto 
this fundamental principle and expressing it in the organie 
law of this country is amply vindicated. The progress and de- 
development of the South along all lines has been handicapped 
and retarded by the denial of this sacred principle in its sover- 
eign capacity. 

The fact that we were solid is not because we chose to be solid 
or because there were not certain political principles that we 
would like to have espoused and fought for, but because there 
was ever present the menace of a danger that absorbed and over- 
shadowed all these. The sanctity of our fireside, the purity of 
our womanhood, those things were dearer to us than any pos- 
sible commercial or financial or political principle. That is 
what has made the “solid South,” and that is the question 
to-day that differentiates one section of the country from another 
section, and makes it impossible for the Federal Government 
io pass an act infringing upon State rights without doing in- 
calculable harm to a section of the country. 

‘The conditions peculiar to that section of the South did not 
exist in other States in the Union, hence they, not having the 
unfortunate elements that the South had, were given a freedom 
of action without jeopardy to their civilization that was denied 
us; it did them no harm nor did it do them any good; it did us 
no good but infinite harm: hence, being a citizen of a State 
that has seen the practical result of the violation of this funda- 
mental principle, [ would be unfaithful to my duty if I stood 
here and did not raise my voice in protest against the violation 
of this principle of American democracy. It is true we sub- 
mitted to the States the question of prohibition; that was as 
violative of the principle of democracy as this, but the condi- 
tion existing in each State in reference to whisky was uniform: 
therefore, though it was violative of the principle of democracy, 
whatever of good or evil might accrue from it would fall with 
like force upon each State. 

[am not here arguing against the right of women to vote, I 
fm opposing the methods by which they seek to obtain it. Eneh 
State in the exercise of its sovereign right can determine that 
question, and if the conditions in a given State are such as to 
make the exercise of the function by women disastrous, whilst 
in others it would be beneficial, I submit that the local govern- 
ments of the States are best qualified to judge. What criti- 
cism could lodge against this country as to its democracy if 
we refuse as a Federal Government to attempt to usurp a prin- 
ciple which is distinetly the very fundamental principle of 
‘lemocracy? We must not forget that this is a federation of 
sovereign States, and in the exercise by each of self-determina- 
tion as to its intrastate affairs or local affairs it is exercising 
the highest possible democratic privileges, 

I for one shall never vote or give to a foreign power, another 
State, the right to modify, amend, or abridge the franchise and 
suffrage in another State. Sovereignty is the power to control 
ihe sovereign’s affairs. Admitting the right of another sovereign 
power to amend, modify, and force that modification yields for- 
ever the principle of sovereignty. This very proposed amend- 
ment carries in it the words that Congress shall have the right to 
enforee this amendment, hence proclaiming State sovereignty 
dead, declaring the Federal Government in all intra and inter 
State affairs supreme, and we become at one stroke a Nation 
Without the sovereign principles of local self-government, 

Mr, President, we act as though we had forgotten that this is 
not a Nation in the common aeceptance of the term, but a com- 
bination of sovereign powers, each within its own domain as 
sovereign as the Government that it by common consent erected. 

As to the part that the devoted women of America are taking 
in this war, I know I voice the sentiment of every Senator .on 
this floor when TI say that the mainspring that is ‘arrying the 
boys in khaki over the top, hurling the fiendish Hun back upon 
his own domain, is the picture of a devoted mother, sister, or 
Sweetheart in the heart of hearts of the boys who are going over 
the top. Women have responded in the manner in which all the 
past ages have qualified her to respond in her magnificent rally- 
ing to the principles for which we stand. There is not 2 woman 
in all America worthy of the name of mother, which is infinitely | 
beyond that of voter, who has not inspired her boy with the very 
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principles upon which this Government rests—democracy, local 
self-government, the right to determine what is best along the 
line which the progress of the State shall move. That is the 
very principle upon which the Revolution was projected, and 
it is a principle which will never be yielded without the destrue- 
tion of democracy. 

THE REVENUE. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, the observations which I intend 
to make have, in my judgment, a very direct and immediate 
effect upon the winning of this war. They have to do with the 
raising of the necessary revenue for the winning of the war, 
and specifically to see if a method can not be pointed out through 
which a large mass of wealth that has heretofore escaped war 
taxation can not be constitutionally reached and should not be 
reached. 

There are in the United States about 1,000,000 persons hold- 
ing office under the States whose salaries aggregate approxi- 
mately one and one-half billion dollars. There are now out- 
standing somewhere near $5,000,000,000 of bonds of the different 
States and their political subdivisions. Up to this time these 
salaries and the income from these securities have not sustained 
any part of the common burden of war taxation. The pending 
revenue bill, however, as it has passed the House of Representa- 
tives, subjects State salaries to tax as well as the income upon 
State bonds issued after the final approval of the measure. The 
present outstanding $5,000,000,000 of securitic 
to tax, 

Out of this situation two propositions for the Senate's decision 
emerge, one of law, one of policy, namely, has Congress power 
to impose these taxes: and if so, Should the income from the out- 
standing five billions of wealth be included in the scheme of 
taxation we have under consideration ? 

The latter proposition may at this point be dismissed with the 
observation that the exigencies of the present situation are so 
grave that if Congress can constitutionally impose the tax it 
should do so. 

The legal question, Mr. President, is a large and vastly imror- 
tant one, and the very general doubt expressed by the friends 
of such taxation in the House of Representatives and elsewhere 
as to the constitutional power of Congress to enact the measure 
in its present form impelled me to give the question considera- 
tion and to submit some suggestions and views esneerning if in 
nvance of a report upon the bill, with the hone that they may 
be useful in stimulating such full and thoughtful consideration 
as will aid the Senate in reaching a sound conclusion. 

So far as the Constitution is eoneerned, the court has fre- 
quently ceclared that in terms it neither grants nor withholds 
the power to tax income on State securities. So far as the court 
is concerned it is my view that it has never decided the question 
nor the principle involved adversely to the exercise of the power 
in such circumstances as those in which the question is raised 
here and now. 

I wish to clear the way for the presentation of a brief arecu- 
ment in support of the power of Congress to tax State salaries 
and the income from State bonds when necessary for the com- 
mon defense in war by this admission. 

I admit it has been time and again held by the court that the 
right to tax States and their instrumentalities does not exist in 
the Federal Government and that salaries of State officials and 
interest on State securities sre within the protection of the 
princinles supporting these decisions. : 

To those who wish to make a careful examination of the enno- 
site view, the one that I am about to present, T recommend the 
extraordinarily able argument made by the Flon, Wrirrtam FB, 
Boran, of Idaho, in the Senate on the 1th dav of February, 
1910. That arzument was addressed at thot time nartionlariv 
to the proposition that the sixteenth amendment did not affect 
the question. and for mvself T think the Senator from Tdaheo eon- 
clusively maintained that proposition. T ask that the address 
of Mr. Borar he nrinted as 9 nart of mv remarks 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection. leave will 
be eranted. The Chair hears none. 

The address referred to is as follow me 


‘s it is not proposed 


INCOME TAN. 


[Speech of Hon. Witriam FB Nora, of Tdahoe. in th Senate of the 
United States, Feb. 10, 1910.1 
“Mr. Boran. Mr. President, a few weeks azo one of cur 


most distinguished and justly celebrated of publie men, Gov. 
Hughes, of New York, sent a message to the New York Legisla- 
ture recommending against the ratification of the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution providing for levying an ineeme 
tax without apportionment. It has been assumed hy the publie 


| press, since the message of the governor, that it would be im- 
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his declaration, to secure the enactment of 
the amendment. So firm a hold has the governor of New York 
upon the public mind and so high is the esteem in which he is 
held as a luwyer that it was regarded as in a nature conclusive 
deainst the nmendment. After some considerable consideration 


possible in view of 


of the matter it occurs to me that there are at least two sides 
to the controversy, and, in my own opinion, the grounds stated 
for the re tion are not such as should prevail. against the 
amendment The governor stuted In his message as follows: 

‘I am in favor of conferring upon the Federal Government the power 


to lay and collect an income tax without 
States according to population © * &%, 


the 
tax in- 


apportionment among 
But the power to 


omes should not be granted in such terms as to subject to Federal tax- 
ation the Incomes derived from bonds issued by the State Itself or those 
ued by municipal governments organized under the State’s anthor- 
iw = Fs You are called upon to deal with a specific proposal toa 
nend the Constitution * * This proposal is that the Federa 
Government shall have the power to lay and collect taxes on incomes 
‘from whatever source derived.’ 


“The conte 
amendment 


nmtion of the governor being that if this proposed 


should be adopted it would confer upon the Gov- 


ernment the power to levy an income tax upon incomes de 
rived from State and municipal bonds; and it would follow 
although he does not so state, as a matter of logic and a matter 
of law, that it would confer the power to levy an income tax 
upon the salaries of State officers, executive, judicial, and legis- 
lative. In other words, the position of the governor is that it 
would confer upon the National Government the power to tax 


the instrumentalities and means of State government, and for 
that reason he opposes it. 

“Tt is curious to observe, Mr, President, that this is precisely 
the same objection that was urged to the language contained in 
the taxing power of the National Constitution at the time of its 
submission to the thirteen States for ratification. It was con- 
tended upon the part of those who opposed its adoption that 
the language of the National Constitution was such as to en- 
able the National Government to impose a tax upon the instru- 


mentalities and means of State governments, to thereby em- 
barrass the State Governments, and in the end to practically 


destroy them as independent and separate sovereignties. The 
arzument was based in those days upon the plenary power 
which was given to the National Government to tax, it being 
eontended that the language conveyed power to tax all prop- 
erty of whatever kind or from whatever source derived, and 
that this would give the power to tax the instrumentalities and 
mens of the State. 

“When Mr. Hamilton came to answer that argument in his 
Tederalist articles he did not recede from the proposition that 
Tull power had been given to the Federal Government to tax. 
Iie stated that the power of the Federal Government to tax was 
without limit, unqualified, plenary, and that it should be so; 
that it was intended to be so; and that that was the only reason- 
able construction which could be placed upon it. He gave his 
reasons in the following statement, quoting from the thirty-first 
number of the Federalist 


“A covernment ought to contain in itself every power requisite to 
the full complishment of the objects committed to its care and to 
the complete execution of the trusts for which it is responsible; free 
from every other control but a regard to the public good and to the 
sense of the people. 

‘As the duties of superintending the national defense and of securing 
the public peace against foreign or domestic violence involve a provision 
for casualties and dangers to which no possible limits can be assigned, 
the powcr of making that provision ought to know no other bounds 
than the exigencies of the Nation and the resources of the community. 

“As revenue is the essential engine by which the means of answering 


the national exi 


cencles must be procured, the power of procuring that 
article in 


its full extent must necessarily be comprehended in that of 


pre ovidtt « for those exigencies. 
\s theory and practice conspire to prove that the power of procuring 
revenue is unavatling when exercised over the States tn their collective 


capacities, the 
an unqui 


Federal Government must of necessity be invested with 
ilified power of taxation in the ordinary modes. 

‘I am not going to assume that the effect of this tax would be 
any other than that which Gov. Hughes suggests. For the 
purpose of the remarks I propose to make to-day I shall assume 
that it would have the effect for which it is contended without 
dise ussing that question, 

The amendment which has been submitted reads as 


shall have 
whatever ource 


States and 


follows: 
power to lay and collect taxes on Incomes from 
derived without apportionment among the several 
without regard to any census or enumeration, 


* Congress 


The words upon which the governor lays 
whatever source derived,’ he believing 
from the sources I have suggested, 

“T submit for the consideration of the Senate, first, 
amendment, if adopted, 
National Government to 


stress are ‘ from 
them to include incomes 


that this 
will add nothing to the power of the 
lay and collect taxes in the way of 


power; that the power of the National Government at the 
present time, as I have said, is full, complete, unlimited, and 
unfettered, save as to exports from the States, which has 


nothing to do with the arg 


sument here, 
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“Tt is true that there are two rules with reference to the 
manner in which the Congress shall exercise the power—that of 
uniformity and that of apportionment—but as to the power 
itself, putting aside for the moment the manner of Its exercise, 
I submit that the power is at the present time vested in Con- 
gress without any limitation, unfettered in every sense of the 
term. 

** Secondly, I invite the attention of the Senate to the proposi- 
tion that the words ‘ from whatever source derived ’ add nothing 
to the force or strength of the amendment itself. When the Con- 
stitution says that the Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, it conveys all the power that it would convey if 
it said ‘shall have power to lay and collect taxes upon property 
from whatever source derived.’ If we should have said in this 
amendment that Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes upon incomes without apportionment, it would necessarily, 
in constitutional parlance, include all incomes of whatever nae 
ture or from whatever source derived. 

“T reason from this basis: We find in the Constitution at the 
present time this power that Congress shall have power to lay 
and collect taxes, and the court has held that it includes taxes 
upon all kinds of property and from whatever source it may be 
derived. Therefore the adding of the words ‘from whatever 
source derived’ does not amplify the power conferred or make 
it mean any other than it would mean if the words had been 
entirely omitted from the amendment. 

“Third, the amendment did not deal, does not purport to deal, 
and was not intended to deal with the question of power. It 
intended to deal, and does deal, alone with the manner of exer- 
cising that power which is already complete, that which is 
already without any limit. The sole obstacle to be removed by 
those who sought to change the Constitution was that of appor- 
tionment. No one has ever contended that it was not within 
the power of Congress to lay a tax upon incomes. That power 
has belonged to Congress from its organization, under the 
original taxing power of Congress. Whether apportioned or un- 
apportioned was a matter of discussion, and concerning which 
courts and lawyers differed ; but the power to impose an income 
tax upon all property, ‘from whatever source derived,’ was 
never doubted, so far as I know, by either court or lawyers in 
this country. 

“As a basis, therefore, of my argument to-day, I desire to 
show that the power of Congress to tax is at the present time 
unlimited, and has been so construed; that, so far as express 
provisions of the Constitution are concerned, there is no reason 
why we could not impose a tax upon State bonds and municipal 
bends or upon the salaries of State officers at the present time. 
If the governor were asked why we do not impose a tax upon 
State bonds at the present time, to what provision of the Con- 
stitution would he direct our attention? If the governor were 
asked what limitation is there upon the taxing power of Con- 
gress, to what provision of the Constitution or language therein 
would he direct our attention? 

“If the governor were asked upon what principle the Supreme 
Court has held that you can not tax the instrumentalities of 
the State, to what principle would he direct our attention? If 
he were asked what change is being made by this amendment 
in that principle upon which the court has held that you can not 
tax the income from State bonds, what change could he possibly 
suggest ? 

“In other words, Mr. President, the principles upon which the 
Supreme Court has held that notwithstanding the completeness 
of the taxing power’ now in Congress you can not tax the in- 
strumentalities of a State are principles which are embedded 
in, interwoven with, and a part of the texture of the whole in- 
strument, are in no sense changed by this amendment, nor 
could they be by any words which are contained in it. 

“The Supreme 7" of the United States, in Pacifie Co. v, 
Soule (7 Wall, 433), said: 

“The taxing power is given in the most comprehensive terms. 
only limitations imposed are that direct taxes, including the capitation 
tax, shall be apportioned; that duties, imposts, and excises shall be 


uniform, and neo duty shall be imposed upon articles exported from any 
State. With these exceptions— 


“That is, 


The 


uniformity and apportionment and exports from 


States— 
“the exercise of the power is in all respects unfettered. 
“Tt will be conceded that the question of exports is not in- 


volved in this controversy, and can not be. Then, if we appor- 
tion an income tax at this time, under what prohibition or limi- 
tation of the Constitution are we inhibited from laying it upon 
State bonds? I ask that question so as to disclose more fully 
as I proceed that the reasoning is based upon principles which 
are not affected by this amendment, and which can not possibly 
be so, because of the language employed. 
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“ Again the Supreme Court said in Veazie v. Fenno (8 Wall.) : 

“Nothing is clearer from the discussions in the convention and the 
discussions which preceded final ratification by the necessary number 
of States than the parent to give this power—to levy taxes—to Con- 
gress as to the taxation of everything except exports in its fullest 
extent. * * ® More comprehensive words could not have been used. 
* * * The words used certainly describe the whole power, and it 
was the intention of the convention that the whole power should be 
conferred. 

“In Mr. Pomeroy’s work on the Constitution (vol. 1, p. 188), 
he says: 

“ Because the Nation is thus paramount its taxing power is supreme ; 
it may be applied to all subjects ; it may be exerted upon all individuals, 
and upon every species of property. 

“That is the announcement by a constitutional writer of the 
principle which has been embedded in the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States from the time the great Chief 
Justice Marshall first took hold of the taxing clause and con- 
strued it. Yea, more, it has been a part and parcel of the ac- 
cepted jurisprudence of this country since Alexander Hamilton 
interpreted the Constitution in the articles known as the ‘ Fed- 
eralist.’ 

“T ask, if to-day under the present taxing clause of the Consti- 
tution we can tax all property of whatever species, from what- 
ever source derived, what inhibition is there against our taxing 
every State bond of the State of New York, and the municipal 
bonds of New York, at the present time, so far as the provision 
of the Constitution is concerned? Certainly no one will con- 
tend that the present taxing clause is not full enough to cover 
all property, of whatever kind and from whatever source de- 
rived. It has always been so construed. If it were to be con- 
strued alone, it would undoubtedly be sufficient to enable us to 
tax State bonds. But it can not be construed standing alone; 
neither could this amendment. The rules of construction which 
control this present unlimited taxing clause would control in 
the same way and for precisely the same reasons the proposed 
amendment. 

“In the late case of Nichol v. Ames (173 U. S., p. 515), the 
Supreme Court said: 

“Tt (Congress) has power from that instrument (the Constitution) .to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises in order to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare, and the 
only constitutional restraint upon the power is that all duties, im- 
posts, and excises shal! be uniform throughout the United States, and 
that no capitation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in proportion 
to the census or cnumeration directed to be taken, and no tax or duty 
can be laid on articles exported from any State. ‘Thus guarded, the 
whole power of taxation rests with Congress. 

“Again, in Bank v. Billings (4 Peters, p. 514), Chief Justice 
Marshall said: 

“The power of legislation and, consequently, of taxation operates on 
all persons and property belonging to the body politic. 

“Mr. Hamilton, in his Report on Manufactures, said: 

“The National Legislature has express authority to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare, with no other qualifications than 
that all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States; that no capitation or other direct tax shall be laid 
unless in proportion to numbers ascertained by a census or enumeration 
taken on the principle prescribed in the Constitution; and that no tax 
or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. These three 
qualifications excepted, the power to raise money is plenary and in- 
definite. 

“Thus the whole power of taxation rests with Congress. When 
you exclude exports from States and conform to the rule of 
uniformity and of apportionment, there is no limitation upon 
the taxing power of the National Government as it exists at the 
present time. 1 submit that it would be difficult to find lan- 
guage which would convey more than the full and complete 
power which is now conferred by the Constitution. 

“TI say, therefore, that already Congress is given absolute 
power; and if the reasoning of the distinguished governor were 
correct, the language being full and complete, conveying all 
power, we could tax State bonds and municipal securities and 
State salaries at the present time. 

“ But there is another controlling reason why we can not do so, 
which reason is omitted in the message and which is not affected 
by this amendment in any manner. The first time the question 
arose as to power of one sovereignty to tax the means or instru- 
mentalities of another sovereignty was in the case of McCul- 
loch v. Maryland. In that case, as all lawyers well remember, 
there was an attempt on the part of the State of Maryland to 
tax the stock of the United States Bank. The United States 
Bank having been organized as an instrumentality of the Na- 
tional Government to carry out certain functions of granted 
power, it was held that it was not a taxable article. In that 
case Chief Justice Marshall considered this question and gave us 
the basis upon which has been built the entire structure of law 
which prevents one nationality from taxing the instrumentalities 
and means of another, 





“In the first place, it was admitted by the Chief Justice that 
there was no provision of the Constitution which controlled 
the subject matter. It was stated by the Chief Justice that 
there was neither any limitation nor grant of power which pre- 
vented the States from taxing the instrumentalities of the 
National Government, and he stated in his decision that, there- 
fore, the taxing power of the National Government being com- 
plete, the inhibition had to be found somewhere other than that 
of the taxing clause itself. He said, in McCulloch v. Maryland 
(4 Wheat.) : 

“There is no express provision (of the Constitution) for the case, but 
the claim— 

“That is, the exemption from taxation— 

“has been sustained on a pete which so entirely pervades the Con- 
stitution, is so intermixed with the materials which compose it, so 
interwoven with its web, so blended with its texture as to be incapable 
of being separated from it without rending it into shreds. 

“Upon what principle, stated a little more fully, but never 
more comprehensively, did the Chief Justice argue that you 
could not tax the instrumentalities of Government? Upon the 
theory that the Constitution as a whole created two separate 
and distinct sovereignties independent of each other in their spe- 
cific and reserved powers, and that however full the grant of 
power of taxation might be in the Constitution, there must 
always be subtracted from that power the right of the different 
sovereignties to perform their functions as such.: In other words, 
said the Chief Justice, to construe it otherwise would be to rend 
the whole fabric into shreds. 

“It was not, therefore, because of the fact that the taxing 
clause of the Constitution had any limitations either express 
or implied in its language, it was not because the language 
failed to convey all the power of the National Government to 
tax, but because of the universal rule that every component 
part of the Constitution must be construed in the light of every 
other part of it; and that it all must be construed as a whole 
in the light of the designs and purposes and objects to be accom- 
plished when the instrument was written. Those designs and 
purposes were to create a national government in its own sphere, 
independent and separate and distinct from the State govern- 
ments, and to create the State sovereignties, which in their 
reserved powers are separate, distinct, and independent of the 
National Government 

“There is one thing that we overlook in arguing this ques- 
tion, and it seems to me to be the vice of the distinguished gov- 
ernor’s argument. It is that the State governments, in their 
separate and independent sovereignties, in their reserved pow- 
ers, are just as much beyond the jurisdiction and control of the 
National Government as the National Government in its sov- 
ereignty is beyond the control and jurisdiction of the State 
governments, 

“Tn a later case, in Railroad Co. r. Peniston (18 Wallace, p. 
o1), the Supreme Court said: 

“The States are, and they must ever be, coexistent with the National 
Government. Neither may destroy the other. Hence the Federal Con- 
stitution must receive a practical construction. Its limitations and its 
implied prohibitions must not be extended so far as to destroy the neces- 
sary powers of the State or prevent their efficient exercise. 

“Again, the court in United States vr. Ry. Co. (17 Wallace, p. 
327) said: 

“The right of the States to administer their own affairs, through 
their legislative, executive, and judicial departments, in their own man- 
ner, through their own agencies, is conceded by the uniform decisions 
of this court and by the practice of the Federal Government from its 
organization. This carries with it an exemption of those agencies and 
instruments from the taxing power of the Federal Government. 

“T call attention also to the following citations and authori- 
ties, all bearing out the same line of reasoning: 

“The taxing power of the United States is subject to an implied re- 
straint arising from the existence of the powers in the State which are 
obviously intended to be beyond the control of the General Government, 
(Hare on the Constitution, vol. 1, p. 265.) 

“This clause with reference to taxation is without any express re- 
striction except that already referred to and explained—uniformity and 
apportionment and exports in the State. Despite this, it has been de- 
cided that the United States can not tax the salary of a State officer 
or a State municipal corporation or process of State courts or a rail- 
road owned by a State. This decision rests upon the strong ground 
that the power of Congress—even under this full grant as contained 
in the language of the Constitution—to pass a tax law is restricted to 
a law which is necessary and proper to carry its taxing power into 
effect, and as taxation of a State franchise by the Federal Government 
is an infringement upon the reserve power and autonomy of the State, 
and as the power to tax without limitation is the power to destroy, 
execution by the United States of a power which involves the total 
destruction of State functions was not only not proper, but radically 
improper. (Tucker.) 

“The revenue act of 1898 (United States rv. Owen, 100 Fed. 
Rep., 70) provided that a stamp tax of 50 cents should be imposed 
upon ‘all bonds of any description except such as may be re- 
quired in legal proceedings not otherwise provided for in this 
section.” It was held that a tax could not be required upon 
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bond 


a-ssloon keeper's required by the statutes of the State, 
notwithstanding this law. The court said: 

“These cases establish the principle that the great law of self-preserva- 
tion, the inherent attribute of sovereignty, exempts any and all means 
and instrument of State government from Federal taxation, 

‘Rules of Construction, from Mr, Story: 

“1. The first and fundamental rule in the interpretation of all instru- 
ments is to construe them according to tbe sense of the instrument and 
the intention of the parties. 

“2. There may be obscurity as to the meaning from the doubtful char- 
aeter of the words used, from other clauses in the same instrument, or 
from inaccuracy or repugnanecy between the words and the apparent in- 
tention derived from the whole structure of the instrument or its avowed 
object 

* 8. In construing the Constitution of the United States, we are in 
the first instance to consider what are its nature and object, its scope 
and design as apparent from the structure of the instrument viewed as 
a whole and also viewed in its component parts. 


‘I desire especially to call attention to the language in the case 
of Collector v. Day. This is the case where the question first 


arose as to the rr of the National Government to tax the 


instrumentalities of the State. The case of MeCulloch was a 
cuse where the State was undertaking to tax the national in- 
strumentalities. This was where the National Government 
undertook to tax the State instrumentalities; and the argument 


upon which the court rests its conclusion controls this proposi- 
jon clearly and distinetly in the face of any lan; guage contained 








in this amendment. The court said in Collector v. Day (11 Wal- 
lace): 

‘Such being the separate and independent condition of the States in 
our complex system as recognized by the Constitution, and the existence 
of which is so indispensable that without them the General Government 


itself would depart from the family of nations, it would seem to follow 


aus a reasonable if not a necessary consequence that the means and in- 
strumentalities employed for carrying on the operations of their gov- 
ernment, for preserving their existence, and fullilling the high and re- 
sponsible positions assigned to them in the Constitation should be left 
free and unimpaired, should not be liable to be crippled by the taxing 
power of another government, which power acknow!edges no limits but 
the will of the legislative body imposing the tax. * * * In respect 
to the reserve powers the State is as sovereign and independent as the 
General Government, 

“We are discussing now the question of taxing the State 
means, 

“ [t is admitted therc is no express provision in the Constitution that 
prohibits the Gencral Government from taxing the mcana and instru- 
ge) lities a State, nor fs there any prohibiting the State from 
tering the mea and instrumentalitics of the Government. In both 
cases the cerenption rests upon necessary implication and is upheld by 
the great law of self-preservation, as any government whose 1cans em- 

vod in conducting its operations, if subj t to the control of another 
u nd distinct government, can exist only at the mercy of that government. 

‘What were the conditions under which this decision was 
nidered, and what were the facts? In the first place, Congress 
had passed a statute specifically covering the salaries of all 
officers. Congress had passed the act under a power in the 
Constitution which had been held, and was held in that case, 


to be without 
oss We 


limitation. 


have, therefore, the lawmaking body of the Government 
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exercising the power conferred upon it by the Constitution to 
tax property of all kinds and from whatever sources, specifically 
taxing, in so many words, the property which was exempted 
by the decision of the court, and not exempted because the 
language of the Constitution failed to cover the property, not 
exempted because the court found somewhere in the language 
a lack of power to put a tax upon this particular kind of prop- 
erty, but exempted for the reason, as said by the court in prac- 
tically so many words, that there must be subtracted from this 


unlimited power the right of the 
perform its functions. 

“That being true, when we 
adopted what would we have? 
power of the National 


State government to exist and 


should have this amendment 
We would have the unlimited 
Gove rninent to tax still unimpaired. 
We will assume that it does convey all the power to the Goy- 
erninent that could be conveyed for the purpose of taxing, 
nevertheless we would fall back upon the principle enunciated 
in the McCulloch case and in Colleetor v. Day, upon the prin- 
ciple that it is not within the jurisdiction of the National Gov- 
ernment to exercise control over the State functions or the 
functions of a separate and individual sovereignty; that un- 
limited power to tax, covering property or incomes from what- 
ever source derived, will never be construed, so long as we have 
an indestructible Union of indestructible States, so as to em- 
barrass or destroy each other, The fullest taxing power must 
be construed in the light of the objects, designs, purposes, and 
schemes of the Constitution as a whole, 

“But it seems to me that this question has been even more 
definitely determined and decided. The income-tax law of 1864 
specifically provided for the laying of a tax upon salaries, also 
to tax incomes derived from any kind of property. The lan- 
guage was quite as broad and comprehensive as the language 
of the proposed amendment in which we are at present inter- 
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ested. The Supreme Court held unanimously that this income 
tax of 1864 was constitutional, and it said over and over again 
that there was positively no limitation upon the power of the 
National Government to tax; that all property was subject to 
taxation. So under this constitutional power to tax every- 
thing Congress passes an act specifically taxing salaries and 
property from whatever source derived. Now, if the constitu- 
tional provision was unfettered, and Congress, under this un- 
fettered power, specifically laid a tax upon salaries and incomes 
from whatever source derived, were they not in as strong a 
position to assert the right to tax State officers’ salaries as they 
would be were this amendment passed? Yet, notwithstanding 
this express provision of Congress under this full taxing power 
of the Constitution, it was held that you could not tax the 
State instrumentalities. In other words, that while the lan- 
guage was unequivocal and unambiguous and the power was 
unquestioned, so far as the taxing provision alone was con- 
cerned, such provision and such act of Congress must be con- 
strued in the light of the fact that we are a dual Government. 

“The internal-revenue act of 1864 also provided that no instru- 
ment or document should be admitted into any court until the 
requisite stamps should be affixed. The term ‘any court’ 
covered all courts, and it was quite clear that the lawmakers 
intended to apply it to all courts. Notwithstanding the lan- 
guage of the statute, notwithstanding its broad and compre- 
hensive language, it was construed in the light of relationship 
between the State and the National Government and it was held 
this could not apply to State courts. (Carpenter v. Snelling, 
97 Mass., 457; Green v. ae 101 Mass., 243; Barber v. Gale, 
43 he 40 ; Bank v. Hill, Tenn., 325.) 

* But, Mr, President, it seems to me that the question has been 
brought nearer to the present hour and more definitely pre- 
sented in the famous Pollock case itself. We remember that in 
the Pollock case the income-tax law of 1894 was involved. The 
statute of 1894 had incorporated in it almost the identical lan- 
guage which is found in this amendment, covering property of 
whatever kind and incomes from property of whatever kind. 

“That law was passed upon in the light of the general taxing 
power of Congress. It was brought to the attention of the court 
that included in some of the incomes was income from State 
bonds. There were two things upon which the court in that 
case were not divided. The first was that there was no limita- 
tion upon the power of Congress contained in the clause of 
the Constitution, as to what kind of property should taxed 
and what should not. 

“On the first proposition it was held that the power was un- 
limited. The second proposition was that, notwithstanding that 
fact, Congress could not pass an act which would cover the in- 
comes derived from State bonds or salaries of State officers. I 
desire to read a quotation from both the affirmative and the 


As 
_ 


dissenting opinion. Mr. Fuller, Chief Justice, said in the Pol- 
lock case: 
“The power of Congress to tax is a very extensive power. It is given 


ith only 
Congress can not tax exports, 
rule of apportionment 
Thus limited, 
cised at 


one exception and only two qualifications 
and it must impose direct taxes by the 
and indirect taxes by the rule of uniformity. 
and thus only, it reaches every subject and may be exer- 


diseretion. 


“Mr. Justice White said: 

“The words ‘duties, imposts, and excises,’ in conjunction with the 
reference to direct taxes, adequately convey the power of taxation to 
the Federal Government. * * * It is unquestioned that the pro- 
visions of the Constitution vest in the United States plenary powers 
of taxation; that is, all powers which belong to the Government as 
such. except that of taxing exports. * * * In deciding, then, the 

question of whether the income tax violates the Constitution, we have 


to determine not the existence of a power, but whether an admittedly 
unlimited power to tax—the income tax not being a tax on exports— 
has been used according to the instruction as to method. Not power, 
it must be borne in mind, but the manner of its use is the only issue 
presented in this case. 


“The basis of the court’s opinion rested upon the proposition 
that there was an admittedly unlimited power, and under this 


unlimited power Congress had passed an act covering this 
specific kind of property. It would be interesting to go back 


and read the act of 1894 to observe with what fullness the 
statute covers the same kind of property which we are seeking 
here to tax; and yet, notwithstanding the fact that the court 
started in on its reasoning upon the basis that there was no 
limit In Congress to tax, and that Congress had under its full 
power exercised its privilege to tax, it fell back to the case of 
Collector against Day, and argued that you could not construe a 
component part of the Constitution in disregard of the instru- 
ment as a whole. Without repeating here what I have said, 


the court adopted and accepted to its full extent the reasoning in 
the case of Collector against Day, and again announced that the 
doctrine must prevail that one sovereignty could not interfere 
with the instrumentalities of another. 

















“In other words, Mr. President, when this amendment says 
*from whatever source derived,’ that must be a source within 
the jurisdiction and taxing power of the nationality which lays 
the tax. 

“T undertake to say, without fear of successful contradiction 
from the authorities, that the National Government has no more 
jurisdiction as a governmental fact over the functions of a 
State government than it has over the property across the line 
in Canada as a territorial fact. They are not within its power 
or control. Until we revise the Constitution as a whole, take 
the instrument up and revise it and definitely announce that 
these separate and independent sovereignties are no longer to 
be so, no court will ever hold that you can interpret the taxing 
clause of the Constitution so as to destroy those sovereignties. 
As Judge Nelson said in one case: 

“The General Government and the States, although both exist within 
the same territorial limits, are separate and distinct sovereignties, act- 
ing separately and independently of each other within their respective 
spheres. The former in its appropriate sphere is supreme. But the 
States within the limit of their power . os. or in the language of 
the tenth amendment preserved, are as independent of the General Gov- 
ernment as that Government within its sphere is independent of the 
States. 

“Again he says: 

“In respect to the reserve powers the State is as sovereign and inde- 
pendent as the General Government. 

*“ Justice Brewer in a noted case said: 

“The States are in many respects sovereign and independent. 


“Chief Justice Marshall, in laying down the rule of taxation 
in the case to which I have already called attention, says in 
another part of the decision: 

“All subjects over which the sovereign power of a State extends are 
objects of taxation. But those over which it does not extend are, upon 
the soundest principles, exempt from taxation. This proposition may 
almost be pronounced self-evident. Sovereignty of a State extends to 
everything which exists by its own authority or is introduced by its 
permission ; but does it extend to those means which are employed by 
Congress to carry into execution the powers conferred on that body 
by the people of the United States? We think it demonstrable that it 
does not. 

“Take this ruling of the Chief Justice, which has been re- 
peated in substance and in principle so often since, put it down 
by the side of the proposed amendment to the Constitution, and 
construe that amendment in the light of that principle, that 
only those things over which each sovereignty has jurisdiction 


and control are subject to taxation, what possible fear can | 


there arise in the mind of any man that the Supreme Court 
will say that out of the words ‘from whatever source derived ’ 
comes the power to do as Marshall said, ‘ rend the whole fabric 
into shreds?’ 

“These words must always be construed in the light of these 
principles; that is, as expressing authority which belongs to the 
jurisdiction which undertakes to lay the tax. 

“In conclusion, on this phase of the subject I submit: 

“First. That the proposed amendment adds nothing to the 
taxing power of the National Government. This power was 
complete, unfettered, plenary before. It can be no more than 
that should this proposed amendment be adopted. 

“Seeond. The proposed amendment does not deal or purport 
to deal with the question of power which is already complete, 
but simply with the manner and method of exercising and using 
that power. 

“Third. No one has ever questioned the power of the Na- 
tional Government to lay an income tax, for, as was said by 
Justice White, the question has always been ‘ whether an ad- 
mittedly unlimited power to tax has been established according 
to the instruction as to the method,’ and it was to remedy the 
method alone that the amendment was submitted. 

“Fourth. The words ‘ from whatever source’ adds nothing to 
the force of the amendment. It would, in constitutional par- 
lance, be just the same if it said ‘to lay and collect taxes on 
incomes without apportionment,’ for who could then say that 
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you would not have the right to lay taxes upon all incomes? | 


The present taxing power would not be a particle stronger if it 
stated ‘to lay and collect taxes upon all property from what- 
ever source.’ 

“Fifth. To construe the proposed amendment so as to enable 
us to tax the instrumentalities of the State would do violence 
to the rules laid down by the Supreme Court for a hundred 
years, wrench the whole Constitution from its harmonious pro- 
portions, and destroy the object and purpose for which the 
whole instrument was framed. 


“ Sixth. To construe it to cover those incomes from sources | 


within the jurisdiction and control of the sovereignty laying 
the tax is to construe it in harmony with the principles given 
us by Marshall and following from that hour to this. 

“Mr. President, the history of the income tax since 1894 has 
not been one which any citizen can recite with pride. Tor 
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nearly one hundred years the construction of the Constitution 
as established by the men who helped to write it had received 
the approval of an undivided court time and time again. Dur- 
ing that period there sat upon the bench of the Supreme Court 
Some of the greatest lawyers of that or any other-period of this 
or any other country. During that period wealth had not be- 
come so domineering and so powerful and so determined to have 
its own way. During that period this Government had the 
power to impose the burdens and expenses of government upon 
consumption and upon all forms of wealth, and we did so, In 
1894-95 these precedents were overturned. This Constitution 
received a construction unknown to its makers. In the face of 
two powerful dissenting opinions, assented to by two other 
judges, the startling and astounding doctrine was announced 
that the framers of the Republic had made it impossible to levy 
a tax upon some forms of wealth even in time of war; that the 
builders of this Government had made it impossible to dispose 
and divide the burden of government between consumption and 
the different forms of wealth. At the last session we were 
‘alled upon to express our assent to that interpretation of the 
Constitution, by express act to declare our acceptance of if. 
Under majority rule there was submitted this amendment to 
cover and eliminate that supposed hideous defect in the funda- 
mental law. 

“ Now, Mr. President, the scheme and plan is to defeat that 
amendment. Having, as a legislative body, solemnly declared 
our acceptance of this construction of the Constitution, thereby 
making it practically impossible to again appeal to the courts 
if this amendment can now be defeated this Government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people will stand alone among 
all the civilized nations of the earth shorn of the power te 
divide the burden of government between consumption and the 
different forms of wealth. This is the scheme and the plan; 
and, unfortunately, the great governor of New York has given 
much aid and comfort to the cause by reason of his high stand- 
ing among the people of the country. 

“Mr. President, no one ever saw this country in just the con- 
dition in which it is to-day. Never since this Government was 
launched has there been such a universally restless spirit 
among the masses of the people, such persistent inquiries, such 
ugly questioning. No part of the Government seems above chal- 
lenge or criticism, and it is fast becoming popular in some parts 
of this country to scoff at the Constitution itself. A restless, 
unquiet, dissatisfied, and—worst of all—a ‘suspicious public 
mind is the public mind of to-day. 

“You can defeat this amendment; and I fear, from the men 
who are gathering to the crusade, that it will be defeated. 
Some of those who are proposing to encompass its defeat will 
not stop on the hither side of most disreputable means to ae- 
complish their purpose. They are vitally involved. But when 
you shall have accomplished your purpose and the people shall 
have ascertained how their rights have been manipulated away, 
it will go far toward exciting to renewed force and strength that 
feeling of wrath and class hatred which is already too strong in 
this country. When those who are ill able to bear the burden 
of government see the expenses of the Government constantly 
increasing, when they see the creation of larger navies and 
larger armies, the burden of expenses increasing everywhere, 
and learn that, after all, this entire burden must be borne by 
what they eat and what they wear, and that certain forms 
of wealth which breed luxury, idleness, and idiocy go untaxed 
they will not listen to you when you are called upon to plead 
with them against radical changes in our form of government 
which will be submitted to this country within the next fifty 
years, 

“TI hope, therefore, Mr. President, that the governors of the 
States and the legislatures of this country will do their duty 
and see that this amendment is adopted; that they will meet 
this matter, whether there 1s a division among them or not as 
to when it should be exercised, upon the basis that it is a power 
that ought not to be taken away from the Government. 

“The people should bestir themselves upon this vital matter 
before it is too late. It would be nothing less than a ecatastro- 
phe for this amendment to be defeated, if we are, out of a false 
idea of courtesy, to be deprived of appealing to the court. It 
is the people’s fight, and no one should be misled by the utterly 
unfounded proposition that this amendment. contaius the power 
to embarrass and destroy the States and ‘rend the whole fabric 
into shreds.’ ” 

Mr. KNOX. 


I also submit, in order that I may give the Sen- 


ate the benefit of all the strongest positions that have been taken 
against the one that I propose to maintain, a copy of an opinion 
| written by Charles P.eSpooner, Esq., of the New York bar, a 
son and a law partner of that great statesman who once so well 


represented his State of Wisconsin in the Senate and who as well 
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into the 
‘, Spooner. 


was called 
Hon. John ¢ This opinion was published in the Wall 
Street Journal of recent date, and I ask that it be made a part 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. The Chair hears no objection. 

The opinion referred to is as follows: 


Ricut Tro Tax SvTate Bonps DENIED BY LAWYER—CHARLES P. SPOONER 
REVIEWS THE Couuse OF SUPREME COURT DECISIONS SINCE PASSAGE 
or SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT 
The question of the constitutionality of the proposed tax on income 

received from new issues of State, county, and municipal bonds has se 

far received little attention in the House debate on the revenue bill. It 


however, with investors, dealers in investment 
and constitutional lawyers. The following opinion against 
the proposed law was written to William B. Smith 2d, a bond dealer 
at 61 Broadway, by Charles P. Spooner, son and law partner of former 
Senator Spooner, of Wisconsin, now of New York: 

‘Il am in receipt of yours of the 6th asking my opinion as to the 
power of Congress to tax the income from municipal securities. With 
your request you inclosed several opinions upon the question, 

“On many questions of constitutional law it is necessary to be 
extremely cautious in expressing an opinion for the reason that the 
decisions of the Supreme Court in regard to them have been so 
numerous, and involving so many shades of distinction, as to make it 
extreinely dangerous to express a decided view. The question you pro- 
pound is not of tLis character, but is one which I think sufficiently 
free from doubt to admit of a definite opinion. 

“The answer to your question involves a consideration of the power 


is a burning question, 


securities, 


of Congress to tax the income from municipal securities, before the 
passage of the sixteenth amendment, and whether or not that power 
was affected by the amendment. 
‘* PEFORE PASSAGE OF AMENDMENT. 
“(1) I have no hesitation in expressing the opinion that before the 


passage of the sixteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
tax the income from mu- 


States Congress did not have the power to 
nicipal securities, : 
“The ereation of the Federal Government soon brought about dis- 


putes concerning the respective rights and powers of that Government 
and of the States, and the Supreme Court was from time to time called 


upon to pass upon their reciprocal rights and limitations. Notwith- 
standing the present popular notion that the States have no rights 


which the Federal Government is bound to respect, the Supreme Court, 
in the course of numerous decisions, marked out the spheres to which 
each of these governments was confined. It would be interesting but 
tedious and unnecessary to go into the histery of all of these decisions, 


but I will mention a few which bear directly upon the question we are 
considering, 

“In the case of Dobbins v. Erie County Cormissioners (16 Peters, 
435) the State of Pennsylvania levied a State income tax_upon the 
salary of United States revenue officer and the Supreme Court held 
that the State could not tax a Federal office or function and that a 
tax upon the income derived from that office or function amounted to 
the same thing and was, therefore, invalid 

“In the case of Collector v. Day (11 Wall, 113) the question 
was reversed and, under Federal income tax of 1864, it was sought to 
tax the salary of a State judge. The Supreme Court held that as the 
United States could not tax a State office it could not tax the salary 
or income of a State officer. 

“In the case of Weston v. Charleston (2 Peters, 449) the city of 
Charleston sought by ordinance to impose a tax upon the interest 
derived from securities of the United States, and the Supreme Court 
beld that the tax was ‘nvalid upon the ground that neither a State 


nor its municipalities could tax either an instrumentality of the Federal 
Government or the income derived therefrom, ‘This case is explained 


in the case of Fairbanks v. United States, 181, at page 296. 

“'Phese cases have been mentioned merely as preliminary to one in 
which the exact subject of your request was directly passed upon by 
the Supreme Court 

‘In the case of Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. (157 U. &., 
429) there came before the Supreme Court for decision the constitu- 
tionality of the income-tax law of 1894. The case was elaborately 


argued by some of the best lawyers in the United States, among others 
being W. D. Guthrie, George F Edmunds, James C. Carter, and Joseph 
Il. Choate. The law was attacked on various grounds and the court 
was divided upon some of the questions involved, but was unanimous 


in holding that the law was unconstitutional in so far as it sought to 
tax the income derived from municipal securitie A reargument was 
grauted upon other guestions and the case is again reported in 158 
United States, G01. The reargument did not involve or change the first 
decision in regard to the lack of Federal power to tax the income de- 
rived from municipal securities This decision is still the law and 
would seem to make it clear that before the passage of the sixteenth 
nmmendment Congress was without power to tax municipal securities or 
the income derived from them 
WHAT THE AMENDMENT DID 
(2) We come now to the question whether or not the sixteenth 


nmendment conferred upon Congress the previously nonexistent power 
to tax such income. The text of the amendment is as follows: ‘ The 
Congress shall have power to levy and collect taxes on incomes, from 
whatever source derived, without apportionment among the several 
States, and without regard to any census or enumeration.’ 

of at least one of the opinions, which you inclose with 


‘The vice 
vour letter, seems to lie In the fact that the writer of it attempts to 
onstrue this amendment himself with the assumption that the words 
From whatever source derived’ included the income from municipal 


securities. That this construction is incorrect is shown, not only by 
the debates In Congress, while the amendment was under consideration, 
but by the decisions of the supreme court since its adoption 

“While the amendment was hefore the tegislature of the State of 
New York, Gov. Huxhes, in a message to the legislature, questioned 
whether or not, these terms might not have the effect of giving to Con- 
gress the power to tax incomes derived trom bonds issued by the State 
rr its municipalities. This called forth a letter from Hon. Elibu Root, 
then a United States Senator from New York, to a member of the leg 
islature, in which he stated in substance, that the amendment was not 
intended to enlarge the taxing power of the National Government in 


any degree, and would have no effect, except to relieve the exercise of 
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general councils of the Government—the | its taxing power from the requirement that the tax must be 
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appor- 
tioned among the several States. It was upon this understanding that 
the amendment was ratified. As a matter of fact the amendment was 
proposed for the purpose of relieving the already existing income tax- 
ing power of the Federal Government from any necessity of apportion- 
ing the tax among the States, and was the result of the decision in the 
Pollock case, that the tax upon income derived from real estate was the 
same in effect as upon real estate itself, and would, therefore, have to 
be apportioned among the States. 

* Irrespective of how conclusive the foregoing may seem to be, there 
is now no longer any field for speculation, for the supreme court hag 
passed upon the amendment, and, in at least three cases, has decided 
\hat it in no way enlarged the taxing power of Congress. 

“In the case of Brushaber v. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 240 United 
States, 1, the court passed upon the amendment and held, that as Con- 
gress already had the plenary power of income taxation, the only pur- 
pose and effect of the amendment was to relieve such taxation from the 
possibility of being placed in the category of direct taxation, where it 
did not belong, and subject to apportionment among the States. 

“In Stanton v. Baltic Mining Co., 240 U. S., 103. the court again 
construed the amendment, arriving at the same result. Both of these 
opinions were by a unanimous court. 

“If there existed any doubt as to whether or not these vases neces- 
sarily involved such a construction ef the amendment. it is certainly 


| set at rest by the decision of the court in the case of William EF. Peck 


& Co. v. John Z. Lowe, jr., decided by the court, May 20, 1918. As I 
had the pleasure of participating in the argument of the case, as well 
as the disappointment of losing it, it can be discussed in this opinion 
with somewhat famillar understanding. The case involved the conten- 
tion on the part of the Peck Co. that its income, derived exclusively 


| from foreign exportations, was immune from the Federal income tax, 





ee 





on the ground that the Constitution forbade the imposition of any 
burden upon exports. The Government took the position, among others, 
that even if Congress had not previously possessed the power of taxing 
such an income, that it had obtained that power by the adoption of the 
sixteenth amendment, because of the words, ‘ From whatever source de- 
rived.’ In passing upon that contention the court said, ‘The sixteenth 
amendment, although referred to in argument. has no real bearing and 
may be put out of view. As pointed out in recent decisions it does not 
extend the taxing power to new or excepted subjects, but merely re- 
moves all occasion, which otherwise might exist, for an apportionment 
among the States of taxes laid on Income whether it be derived from 
one source or another. Brushaber vr. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 240 
1. S., 17-19; Stanton v. Baltic Mining Co., 240 U. S., 103, 112-113.’ 

*T am, therefore, unqualifiedly of the opinion that until the Consti- 
tution is further amended, or the Supreme Court reverses its wnanimous 
opinions in the Pollock, Brushaber, Stanton, and Peck cases Congress is 
without power to tax income derived from municipal securities.” 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, the vital question, then, is, What 
are the principles upon which these decisions are bottomed, and 
do they apply now, when the earth is wholly occupied with war 
and every human interest is subordinated to its insatiable de- 
mands? I state these principles in the language of the court. 

In Collector v. Day (11 Wall.)—and there has been no de- 
cision of the Supreme Court which put the question upon any 
other ground than that which the court refers to in this case, 
a quotation from which I shall now read—the court said: 

It is admitted there is no express provision in the Constitution that 
prohibits the General Government from taxing the means and instru- 


mentalities of a State, ner is there any prohibiting the State from tax- 
ing the means and instrumentalities of the Government. In both cases 


the exemption rests upon necessary implication and is upheld by the 
great law of self-preservation, as any government whose means em- 


ployed in conducting its operations, if subject to the control of another 
and distinct government, can exist only at the mercy of that govern- 
ment. 

This is to say, Mr. President, the prohibition rests upon a 
necessary implication arising out of the relation between the 
State and Federal Governments, and the implication is that the 
right of self-defense must be unhampered, because, as it is suc- 
cinctly phrased in most of the cases, “the power to tax is the 
power to destroy.” 

This leads us to inquire if there is any difference in the rela- 
tions between Federal and State Governments in times of peace 
and in times of war, particularly in respect to the right of self- 
preservation, which, as we see, is the foundation of the alleged 
prohibition we are examining. 

Without stopping to quote its exact language, I am safe in 
assuming all will admit that the Constitution vests in Congress 
the exclusive right to make war; that it imposes upon the Fed- 
eral Government the duty of maintaining a republican form of 
covernment in the States and likewise to protect the States from 
insurrection and invasion. The Constitution also prohibits the 
States from making war or making treaties or alliances of any 
kind. 

The States are denied every means t¢ prevent, to carry on, or 
to terminate war: that is, every means of self-defense and self- 
preservation, ‘These facts are not, of course, affected by the 
formal right of a State to act to repel sudden invasion much as 
na man may defend his house in emergency. 

Would it not be folly to impose upon the Federal Govern- 
ment the duty of maintaining a republican form of government 
in the States, to protect the State against invasion, and vest 
in the Federal Government the exclusive power to declare and 
conduct war, and then deny to the Federal Government the 
right to subject its citizens and their wealth to an equal share 
of the burdens of the common defense? 
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Perhaps the most unique feature of our system of govern- 
ment is that the States in some respects are sovereign, in others 
not. It is only in respect toe the reserved powers that the 
States are sovereign and independent. The power to make war 
is not reserved to the States, but prehibited to them and con- 
ferred on the Federal Government. The Federal Government 
is sovereign in respect to war and, as Chief Justice Marshall 
said, in laying down the rule of taxation: 

All subjects over which the sovereign power of a State extends are 
the objects of taxation. 

If, then, the Federal Government is sovereign for war, what 
should be its powers? 

Hamilton said (31 Federalist): 

A gorernment ought to contain in itself every power requisite to the 
full accomplishment of the objects committed to its care and to the 
complete execution of the trusts for which it is responsible; free from 
every other control, but a regard to the public good and to the sense 
7 pat iy of superintending the national defense and of secur- 
ing the public peace against foreign or domestic violence involve a 
provision for casualties and dangers to which no possible limits can be 
assigned, the power of making that provision ought to know no other 
bounds than the exigencies of the Nation and the resources of the 
community. 

As revenue is the essential engine by which the means of answering 
the national exigencies must be procured, the power of procuring that 
article in its full extent must necessarily be comprehended in that of 
providing for those exigencies. 

As theory and practice conspire to prove that the power of procur- 
ing revenue is unavailing when exercised over the States in their col- 
lective eapacities, the Federal Government must of necessity be in- 
yested with an unqualified power of taxation in the ordinary modes. 

These are the powers Hamilton says the Government ought 
to contain in order to preserve the Nation, and the Constitu- 
tion meets the requirements by vesting in Congress all the 
powers necessary to carry into effect the defensive power of 
war. 

It is indeed true that self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. All that a man has will he give for his life. All that 
n nation has it will give to preserve its existence. 

With men, as with nations, all reserves are abandoned, all 
limitations cease, all conventionalities are set aside, and every- 
thing is utilized when necessary to preserve life. 

Remember the court said that the exemption of the States 
from Federal taxation and the Nation from State taxation is 
upheld by the great law of self-preservation. That is the rea- 
son for the exemption. In war that reason does not exist 
Cessante ratione legis cessat ipsa lex. The reason ceasing, the 
law does not exist. In war the right and duty of preserving the 
State is in the Federai Government, and any exemption from 
Federal taxation depending upon the great law of self-preserva- 
tion is suspended so long as the status of war and the exclusive 
Federal duty of preserving the State continues. 

If we do not grant that the paramount necessity of self- 
preservation now justifies the taxation of incomes from State 
bonds, then, it seems to me, we must utterly repudiate the 
whole argument for State exemption in normal times. If the 
present real need of self-preservation does not now justify Fed- 
eral taxation, how much less has a theoretical need of self- 
preservation ever justified the denial of the right of Federal 
taxation of income from the securities of States and their sub- 
sidiary entities? 

It is unnecessary at this time to discuss the question as it 
would stand in the status of peace. The status of war, which 
now holds the fate of every interest, is to be sharply differen- 
tiated from the status of peace, with which we are not now at 
all concerned. We may, for the present purpose, assume the 
correctness of the repeated decisions that in normal times of 
peace the National Government may not tax State instrumen- 
talities. We may even assume, if we like, the soundness of the 
able and weighty arguments that have construed the sixteenth 
amendment as without effect upon the same question. 

We are confronted by a new question, a question made new 
by its emergence in an entirely new status, one reeognized as 
new and separate by the Constitution itself, namely, the status 
of war. 

Much might be said in opposition to the traditional decision 


of the old question of the Federal taxing power vis-a-vis the | 


States, 
words “from any source whatever ” im the sixteenth amendment 
can scarcely be mere verbiage, in their contemporary medium, 
and can seareely have left unaffected the traditional decision. 
Just now it is only useful to have these considerations in mind 
if there be danger that a too blind devotion to an old theory 
may possibly make it more diffcult for us to envisage and to 
judge upon its merits a question that is germane to the old 
theory but that is also as separates and distinct as the status 
of war is separate and distinct from the status of peace. 


Much might be said in support of the view that the | 





In my judgment, the courts have not furnished substantial 
support for the doctrine exempting income from State securities 
from National taxation in time of war. When courts say, as in 
Collector against Day, that the exemption is supported by the 
supreme right of self-defense, the answer is that the exemption 
can only be coextensive with that right, and as the right of 
self-defense by war is delegated to the National Government, 
when war exists the exemption is suspended. 

More frequently the courts say the doctrine rests upon the un- 
substantial foundation of this felicitous phrase, namely, that 
“the power to tax is the power to destroy.” 

This phrase in turn, to mean anything, rests upon the in- 
conceivable hypothesis that, armed with a lethal weapon, the 
Nation would lie in wait and slaughter the States en masse, 
or one by one as opportunity presented. Whatever the danger 
may have been in the early days when this phrase was coined 
to serve ultra States rights views, it should no longer be seri- 
ously regarded. 

It is akin to many fictions of the law that were invoked to 
ward off the bugaboos that lurked in the shadows of the early 
dawn of our liberties, whose unreality we now clearly compre- 
hend. The power to tax is not the power to destroy. The 
power to tax is the power to enforce a proportional contribution 
for the support of the Government. The levy must be for 
revenue; if it is made for any other purpose it is unlawful. 
The power to tax is the power te destroy only in the sense 
that the power to feed is the power to poison. In the one case 
it presupposes a malevolent purpose against the States which 
alone compose the Union, in the other against the laws of hes- 
pitality. 

We have vast sums to raise in order to remove States, in- 
dividual citizens, and Nation from the German menace. States, 
individuals, and Nation must bear the general burden under 
general laws. There should be no tax-exempt bonds—State 
or National. There should be no new bonds, State or private, 
issued for any purpose that can be postponed or that does not 
materially promote. directly or indirectly, our copduct of the 
war. Where inducement is needed for the flotation of war loans 
a higher rate of interest is an inducement sounder and healthier 
to our economic and social life than is any tax exemption. 
This is true because the income from a higher rate can be made 
largely to flow back as income tax into the Treasury as funds 
wherewith to prosecute the war, and the higher rate creates no 
discrimination; whereas any exemption inevitably creates un- 
taxable funds and makes possible discrimination in facilitating 
the enjoyment, by some, of such tax-free funds. 

Under our institutions various rights are inherent in in- 
dividuals as against the power of the State or of the National 
Government. Consider the right to “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 

The right to the pursuit of hapniness has been defined as con- 
sisting largely in the right to enjoy things—the right of pren- 
erty. Yet even in time of peace the right of property bows to 
eminent domain. And in cases of paramount and urgent neces: 
sity, it bows to the higher right of community self-preservation. 
Under municipal authority the fireman destroys individual 
property by the mandate of the higher right and duty of the 
Government to protect community property. While in time of 
war the occupation, the property, even the very life of the 
individual are rights subservient to the right of self-protection 
inherent in all individuals as the Nation. 

There is analogy between the inherent righfs of individuals 1s 
against the power of the State or the Nation and the inherent 
rights of the individual States as against the power of the 
National Government. Both are equally sacred. If there is a 
choiee, we know that the protection of individual rights is by 
far the more important in practice to human happiness and to 
democracy. Why then should sacred and inherent individual 
rights yield without question to the national necessity of self- 
preservation on behalf of all our citizens and all our institu- 
tions, while inherent State rights, quite equally the object of 
the paramount duty of self-preservation for which the Nation is 
conducting war, are to be held invielate? 

We are conscripting manhood without discrimination. We 
are conscripting wealth through war taxation. Is it right that a 
door should be left open for effectual discrimination in this con- 
seription of wealth? The real result of exempting State funds, 
securities, and salaries from war taxation is to create a privi- 
leged class at a time of universal sacrifice, to make possible a 
privileged class of possessors of wealth enjoying a discrimina- 
tory benefit under the flimsy guise of protecting the sovereign 
States. 

It has been held that one State of the Union may tax the 
bonded issues of another State. A citizen of any State of the 
Union resident, say, in France would be liable to taxation upon 
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his income from or his personal property in securities of any 
State of the Union or for income tax upon a salary he might draw 
from a State of the Union. 

Are State instrumentalities to be taxable by other States, 
and even by foreign countries, but not taxable by the Federal 
Government, even when to tax them is necessary to the Federal 
Government’s discharge of its sole responsibility to defend those 
States? 

Or, looking at the problem as a matter of the requisitioning 
of property in war time, for the matter comes really to that, 
I take it nobody will seriously deny that if a foreign foe 
had invaded our territory, had pushed up the Chesapeake, and 
advanced along the Susquehanna to Harrisburg, if such a foe 
was laying siege to an American force in that city, and the 
defense of the city, and consequently the welfare of the Nation 
depended upon the successful holding of the State capitol build- 
ing in that city, I take it, I say, nobody will deny that Federal 
troops might use and occupy that building as a citadel; that 
forced from it these troops might utterly destroy it to prevent 
its use by the enemy; and that they might and should do this 
even against the most urgent protests of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, however made or presented. I take it, moreover, few 
will deny that in such event the State of Pennsylvania must 
bear the loss, just as an individual must bear a like loss, un- 
compensated by the Federal Government, because the property 
would be destroyed in the track of war as an incident to bel- 
ligerent operations. Now, if this be true as to the property of 
the State itself, how idle it seems to hesitate to impose a tax 
not on State property but on the income of an individual who 
has purchased a bond from the State. 

Let us look again at this proposition that the power to tax is 
the power to destroy, and this time quite specifically in connec- 
tion with the project we are considering of taxing income from 
State bonds. 

What is it that is menaced with destruction? The court 
answers this question by saying such tax may interfere with 
the borrowing power of a State. So that in the end it comes to 
this, that to.tax the income upon State bonds during war is to 
tax the borrowing power of the States at a time when the life 
of the Nation and States depends upon the Nation’s ability to 
raise the money necessary to bring to a successful issue the war 
which it alone is authorized to carry on. 

By the Constitution the States have committed to the Na- 
tional Government the whole responsibility for preserving and 
making provisions for the preservation of the Union and the 
States themselves, and as Hamilton has just been quoted as 
saying: 

The power of making that provision ought to know no other bounds 
than the exigencies of the Nation and the resources of the community. 

The theory that the power to tax the borrowing power of the 
States is the power to destroy the States must yield to the fact 
that lacking such power the Nation may fail to preserve the 
Nation and the States, 

The borrowing power, unlike the taxing power, is not an 
essential function of sovereignty. It is at best only a con- 
venient substitute for the taxing power, which is, of course, one 
of the greatest of sovereign powers. 

In all governments of constitutional limitations sovereign power 
manifests itself in but three ways: By exercising the right of taxation; 
by the right of eminent domain; and through its police power, police 
power used in the broad sense of legislative power. (United States v. 
Douglas-Willan-Sartoris Co., 22 Pac., 92.) 

Moreover, it is said in this case: 

It is no longer a question open to dispute that, when the Government 
becomes a party to a contract between itself and its citizens, it divests 
itself of its sovereignty in respect to the terms and conditions of the 
contract, its constructicn and interpretation, and stands in the same 
position with reference to the contract as a private individual. As 
said by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts (Com. v. Proprietors, 2 
Gray, 550): “If it were otherwise, the rights of parties contracting 
with the Government would be held at the caprice of the sovereign, 
and exposed to all the risks * * * of misguided power.” “ When 
a government enters ‘nto a contract with an individual, it deposes, as to 
the matter of the contract, its constitutional authority and exchanges 
the character of legislator for that of moral agent, with the same rights 
and obligations as an individual. It is, in theory, impossible to recon- 
cile the two ideas of a promise which obliges with a power to make a 
law which can vary the effect of it.’ (Hamilton’s Works, vol. 3, p. 518.) 

Sorrowing by the States is a cheap and convenient method of 
raising money by contract in lieu of exercising the sovereign 
power of taxation. It is cheap because the State barters away 
its power and duty to tax wealth of all kinds equally by ex- 
empting its bonds from taxation. This enables the State to com- 
pete in the money market on unequal terms with the merchant, 
miner, farmer, manufacturer, and the numerous other workers 
who make the material State. These not only have to pay the 
higher rates of interest in competition with tax-free bonds but 
are taxed to make up the revenue lost by the exemption of State 
bonds, 
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Exemption of the income from State bonds from taxation in 
the hands of their holders is against a sound public policy. 

It frees vast fortunes from taxation by the Federal Govern- 
ment without regard to the obligations or necessities of that 
Government. 

The power of the States to make wealth free from national 
taxation is, we might almost say, the power to destroy the 
Nation. For, is not the power to withdraw from Federal taxa- 
tion the capital of the country by means of tax-immune bonds 
as much a menace to the Nation as is the Nation’s power to tax 
income from such bonds in the holders’ hands a menace to the 
States? 

Aside even from the extraordinary exactions of war the 
national economy may hardly withstand the effect, if the theory 
of exemption be carried to its logical conclusion. The modern 
tendency may result in a State’s increased socialization of vari- 
ous profitable enterprises. Apply the theory of State exemption 
and a State might conceivably take over so many interests as to 
remove as a source of Federal revenue the bulk of its taxable 
wealth. 

How can it be claimed that an interference with the State’s 
power to borrow money may destroy the State when, under its 
sovereign power to tax, the State can raise all the revenue its 
necessities require? 

There seem to be three ways by which the income on State 
bonds may escape taxation: 

First. Where the States agree they shall not be taxed. Of 
course, this applies only to taxation by the borrowing State. 

Second. Where the States agree to pay taxes that may be 
levied by other sovereignties. 

Third. Through the implication arising from the nature of our 
institutions that such incomes are exempt because the power to 
tax them might lead to the State’s destruction, and that it is 
necessary in order that the States may be able to preserve 
themselves that the people who lend them money shall be exempt 
from the common burdens of the war. 

There is no occasion te waste sympathy upon States that have 
made such borrowing contracts as require them to pay taxes 
imposed to meet the exigencies of war, as it is claimed they must 
do in order to make good their covenants to the holders of 
their bonds. They were paid in reduced rates of interest for 
taking the risk of the Nation becoming involved in war and 
the risk of the exercise of powers necessary to preserve the 
Nation. 

In this connection it is pertinent to observe that it is difficult 
to understand how a tax on income on State bonds can be a 
tax on the borrowing power of the States containing a possible 
menace to that power if the same tax falls equally upon the in- 
come from all other kinds of securities issued for borrowed 
money. In such case the securities of the State are only re- 
moved from a privileged position. 

I beg to refer those who hesitate as to our power to enact 
the proposed measure to our action of February 6, 1918, when 
by a yea-and-nay vote \ 2 unanimously passed the soldiers and 
sailors’ civil-rights bilis, which in terms suspends the sov- 
ereign power of the States to collect taxes due by soldiers and 
sailors. 

Mr. Choate said in bis argument in the Pollock case: 

We believe that Congress has plenary power in the last exigencies of 
the Government to reach every man, every dollar, every inch of ground 
to secure the common defense and the general welfare; that it was the 
purpose of the convention that created the Constitution to give Con- 
gress that power, and it is one of the absolute essentials of a great 
sovereignty which was to cover a continent and to last for untold 
ages. 

To contend that there is any principle in our Constitution 
that permits any form of wealth to escape taxation, if its taxa- 
tion is necessary to carry on a defensive war, is to contenc that 
the Constitution contains a principle more sacred than the 
Nation itself, a principle not of ethics but of law, and one that 
must be preserved even though the Nation perish. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, any argument presented by the 
able Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. KNox] is entitled to more 
consideration, before an attempt to discuss his position, than 
can be given to it in the few moments intervening between the 
making of the statement and the present time. I am not going 
to undertake to discuss at length or attempt in any extended 
way to meet his arguments. But before the matter passes out 
of the minds of those who heard the argument I want to call 
the attention to one or two cases which, it seems to me, may 
well be worthy of the further consideration of the able Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

If I correctly understand the position of the Senator, it is 
that, a state of war existing, the law of self-defense and of self- 
protection enables the National Government to lay its taxing 
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hand upon the instrumentalities of the State or the salaries of 
the officers of the State, whereas that would not be true in 
times of peace. I call attention to the fact that this principle, 
as first laid down by the Supreme Court of the United States so 
far as the taxing of the instrumentalities of the States is con- 
cerned, was laid down upon the precise condition of affairs 
which is supposed to exist at this time. 

The law of 1864, passed June 30 of that year, provided as 
follows: 

There shall be levied, collected, and paid annually upon the gains, 
profits, and income of every person residing in the United States, 
* * whether derived from any kind of property, rents, interest, 
dividends, or salaries, cr from any profession, trade, employment, or 
vocation carried on in the United States or elsewhere, or from any 
other source whatever, a tax of 5 per cent on the amount so derived 
over $1,000. 

This act was passed in the midst of the Civil War and for 
the purpose of raising revenue to carry on the conflict upon the 
part of the Union. A clause of it came under the consideration 
of the court. In discussing this measure—a revenue measure— 
under those conditions, the court said——— 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator to give 
the volume and title of the case? 

Mr. BORAH. This is the case of Collector against Day, in 
eleventh Wallace. I am reading from page 125: 

Two of the great departments of the Government, the executive and 
legislative, depend upon the exercise of the powers or upon the people 
of the States. The Constitution guarantees to the States a republican 
form of government and protects each against invasion or domestic 
violence. Such being the separate and independent condition of the 
States in our complex system, as recognized by the Constitution, and 
the existence of which is so indispensable that without them the Gen- 
eral Government itself would disappear from the family of nations, it 
would seem to follow, as a reasonable if not a necessary consequence, 
ihat the means and instrumentalities employed for carrying on the 
operations of their governments, for preserving their existence, and 
fulfilling the high and responsible duties assigned to them in the Con- 
stitution, should be left free and unimpaired, should not be Kable to 
be crippled, much less defeated, by the taxing power of another gov- 
ernment, which power acknowledges no limits but the will of the legis- 
lative body imposing the tax. And, more especially, those means and 
instrumentalities which are the creatien of their sovereign and re- 
served rights, one of which is the establishment of the judicial depart- 
ment and the appointment of officers to administer their laws— 


The person who contested this law was a judicial officer, 
and, the tax being laid upon his salary, the question thus 
arose— 


Without this power and the exercise of it we risk nothing in saying 
that no one of the States under the form of government guaranteed by 
the Constitution could long preserve its existence. A despotic govern- 
ment might. We have said that one of the reserved powers was that 
to establish a judicial department; it would have been more accurate, 
and in accordance with the existing state of things at the time, to have 
said the power to maintain a judicial department. All of the 13 
States were in the possession of this power and had exercised it at 
the adoption of the Constitution, and it is not pretended that any 
grant of it to the General Government is found in that instrument. 
It is, therefore, one of the sovereign powers vested in the States by 
their constitutions, which remained unaltered and unimpaired, and in 
respect to which the State is as independent of the General Govern- 
ment as that Government is independent of the States. 

The supremacy of the General Government, therefore, so much relied 
on in the argument of the counsel for the plaintiff in error in respect 
to the question before us, can not be maintained. 

And why? Because the sovereign power of the State with 
reference to those instrumentalities which are necessary to its 
existence and to the performance of its functions is just as inde- 
pendent of the National Government as the National Govern- 
ment’s powers and instrumentalities are independent of the 
State government. It is not an instance in which the superior 
government exercises its taxing power upon a subordinate goy- 
ernment or a subdivision of the government, but it is an effort 
and an attempt upon the part of one purely independent gov- 
ernment to tax another entirely separate and independent gov- 
ernment. Here are two governments in these particulars wholly 
independent of each other and both indispensable to the Union. 
Neither can tax the instrumentalities of the other. Each is in 
this respect independent of the other; and neither can be said 
to be superior to the other in their respective sovereign powers: 

The two governments are upon an equality, and the question is 
whether the power “ to lay and collect taxes ”’ enables the General Gov- 
ernment to tax the salary of a judicial officer of the State, which officer 
is a means or instrumentality employed to carry into execution one of 
its most important functions, the administration of the laws, and which 
concerns the exercise of a right reserved to the States. 

We do not say the mere circumstance of the establishment of the 
cong department and the appointment of officers to administer the 
aws, being among the reserved powers of the State, disables the Gen- 
eral Government from levying the tax, as that depends upon the ex- 
press power to “lay and collect taxes,” but it shows that it is an 
original inherent power never parted with and in respect to which 
the supremacy of that Government does not exist and is of no im- 
portance in determining the question; and, further, that being an 
original and reserved power, and the judicial officers appointed under 
it being a means or instrumentality employed to carry it into effect, the 
right and necessity of its unimpaired exercise and the exemption 
of the officers from taxation by the General Government stand upon as 
solid a ground and are maintained by principles and reasons as cogent 
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as those which !cd to the cxemption of the Federal officer in Dobbins 
against The Commissioners of Erie from taxation by the State, for in 
this respect—that is, in respect to the reserved powers—the State is 
as sovereign and independent as the General Government. And if 
the means and instrumentalities employed by that Government to 
earry into operation the powers granted to it are necessarily and for 
the sake of self-preservation exempt from taxation by the States, why 
are not those of the States depending upon their reserved powers for 
like reasons equally exempt from Federal taxation? ‘Their unimpaired 
existence in the one case is as essential as in the other. It is admitted 
that there is no express provision in the Constitution that prohibits 
the General Government from taxing the means and instrumentalities 
of the States, nor is there any prohibiting the States from taxing the 
means and instrumentalities of that Government. In both cases_ the 
exemption rests upon necessary implication, as any government whose 
means employed in conducting its operations, if subject to the control 
of another and distinct government, can exist only at the mercy of 
that government. Of what avail are these means if another power may 
tax them at discretion? 

I also call the attention of the able Senator from Pennsylvania 
to the case of Lane against Oregon, in which the acts of 1862 
and 1863 were called in question. I think this case will be 
found equally conclusive on this subject. 

At some other time I expect to discuss this matter more fully. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho perhaps 
was not in the Chamber when I put in the Recorp his own argu- 
ment in 1910, which I think is the ablest argument that has 
ever been made upon that side of the question, and which con- 
tains a reference to the cases to which he has just alluded. I 
also included in the Recorp a recent opinion written by Mr. 
Charles Spooner, of New York, which has followed the cases 
down to the present time. 

Mr. BORAH. I was in the Chamber when the Senator pre- 
sented my remarks for the Recorp, and I simply called atten- 
tion to this because the argument which I had submitted did 
not call particular attention to the fact that the acts of 1863 
and 1864 were war measures. 

Mr. KNOX. I wish the Senator from Idaho, as wel as all of 
my colleagues, to understand that my whole purpose in raising 
this question is this: There is a rugged equity in trying to un- 
lock the coffers where these millions of State securities are con- 
fined. I know of persons who have several millions of dollars 
of State securities that do not pay one penny of income tax, 
and, by the way, do not buy as many bonds as many men of 
very much less wealth than themselves. If there is a way— 
and I was only endeavoring to give to the Senate the way that 
I thought was possible, and my attitude was not didactic or 
dogmatic at all—I want this question thrashed out and a sound 
conclusion reached, and this wealth reached, if possible. 

Mr. BORAH. I am exceedingly pleased that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has started the discussion and has given his 
opinion upon the subject, which will of course have great 
weight; but, in discussing the question of equity, may I say 
that the States are quite as hard pressed for subjects to tax 
these days as the National Government? It is undoubtedly 
within the power of the States to tax these securities and to 
tax their officers or their salaries, and so forth; and, in propor- 
tion that the National Government seizes other sources and 
other subjects of taxation, it must necessarily follow that the 
State will seek other subjects of taxation. The States could do 
this, undoubtedly. 

I think, however, that while it seems we are engaged in these 
days in an unconscious, if not a conscious, movement to destroy 
the sovereignty of the States, we may pause before taking the 
final step to consider whether it is wise to go all the way. 1 
do not believe a few million dollars is any price to put up 
against the Federal system which was originally constructed 
by the fathers. If we take away the rights of the State to 
control the franchise, and then go further and lay taxes upon 
the very instrumentalities of the State governments, certainly 
we shall have concluded that the States as sovereign entities are 
no longer essential. That may be the doctrine which we are to 
accept, but under no conceivable circumstances shall I ever 
subscribe to it. I repeat, as I have said elsewhere. you ean 
have no great Federal Union without great and powerful Com- 
monwealths upon which the Federal Government may rest. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 200) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States extending 
the right of suffrage to women. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, in order to eall back to the 
attention of the Senate the business which is before it. T will 
read the joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States extending the right of suffrage to 
women. It is as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 


States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article be proposed to the leg- 
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islatures of the several States as an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, which, when ratified by three-fourths of said legisla- 
tures, shall be valid as part of said Constitution, namely: 

‘“* ARTICLE —. 

‘““SecTron 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on ac- 
ae 3 Congres shall have power, by appropriate legislation, to 
epferce the provisions of this article.” 

If we were engaged in making a Constitution, and at this 
period of our history the question should come forward for the 
first time, I am disposed to believe that there would be very lit- 
tle opposition to taking away the discrimination which has ordi- 
narily obtained against woman as a woman. California is one 
of the 19 States of the Union which have recognized, by State 
action, the justice and expediency of giving the suffrage to 
women; and while necessarily that does not bind the repre- 
sentatives of the State of California in Congress, because there 
is also another question, a question of the method, involved 
here, yet it is interesting to know that in a typical State of the 
Union the suffrage which has been enjoyed by women in Cali- 
fornia for the past seven years has been an eminent success, and 
none of the dangers feared by those who oppose woman suffrage 
have presented themselves, 

There are two classes of men who oppose woman suffrage: 
Those who do not believe in it in itself, and those who do not be- 
lieve that by amendment of the Federal Constitution women 
should be granted suffrage, but that they should be granted suf- 
trace, if at all, by the States. 

It seems to me a late day to discuss in this body the desirabil- 
ity of granting suffrage to women, and yet there are those who, 
doubtless in good faith, believe that if women were given the 
suffrage it would in some way act to the detriment of the State. 
That certainly grows out of the ancient prejudice which comes 
down from the dim past, where force was the principal weapon 
used and where man dominated by reason of his superior 
strength. That was the period, as described by John Stuart 
Mill, of the subjection of women. But since that time—due, 
doubtless, to Christian civilization—women have steadily ad- 
vanced until, in the arts and sciences and professions, they are 
in most respects equal to men. In the great universities they 
very often excel men. They are engaged everywhere in the prac- 
tice of the professions of law and medicine. In my own city a 
woman is United States district attorney to-day. So there is 
nothing strange now in women assuming the work for which they 
have capacity ; and if they have not shown capacity in the past 
it is because men have withheld from them the rewards, the 
allurements of fame, the honors and the distinction that come 
from industry and study. They have been relegated to a place 
by themselves, and man has proudly assumed the right to repre- 
sent them upon all occasions. 

But if woman has attained the position of taking care of her- 
self in the industries and in the professions, certainly she has a 
right, under the spirit of our laws to-day, to have representation. 
We tax her in her industry and in her property, and we deny 
her representation, which is contrary to one of the cardinal 
principles of our institutions. If we require that she obey the 
laws, it follows inevitably that she must be given a voice in 
making the laws. So the great principles of eur Government 
have to-day in spirit conferred upon her this right, and all we 
ask is that it be expressed in law so that it will have binding 
effect; and the appeal is made to men because they control the 
ballot. 

I will not claim for woman that she is equal in all respects to 
man. She is different. Woman is not undeveloped man, as 
Tennyson says, but diverse; and yet in manly pursuits we have 
everywhere exceptional historical examples of women even 
enguging in combat—the great Queen Semiramis; Boadicea, 
who fought the Romans ip Britain; Joan of Are; the Maid of 


Saragessa— 


She, whom once the semblance of a scar 
Appall'd, an owlet's larum chill’d with dread, 
Now views the column-scattering bay’net jar, 
The falchion flash, and o’er the yet warm dead 
Stalks with Minerva’s step where Mars might quake to tread. 


Coming down to the present time, we know that women have 


engaged in actual warfare, and yet we would not establish a | 


cluim upon her ability to fight. Behind the lines, however, there 
is Work for women to do, as essential as the work done by men 
at the front. They have to attend to the wounded; they have 
to care for those who have fallen in the strife; and in all these 
things they are called upon, as you know, in preference to men. 
Women have work to do in the world at peace and the world 
at war. 
PRESIDENT WILSON ADVISES CONGRESS. 

When the President of the United States sees fit to come to 

the Senate of the United States during the course of the debate 
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and answer a question which was propounded by one of eur eol- 
leagues, I should think his course would meet with an eager 
response. 

The Constitution, Article TI, section 3, says of the President: 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress information of the 
state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures 
as he shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary 
oecasions, convene both Houses, or either of them, and in case of dis- 
agreement between them, with respect to the time of adjournment, he 
may adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper. 

So the President is well wi.nin his prerogatives when he 
comes here in person—a compliment which, indeed, we should 
appreciate—and answers a question thus propounded. 

What was that question? The Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. BENET], who was for some time regarded to be in doubt 
as to what position he should take upon this subject, said in 
his address that in case he was convineed that the proposed 
constitutional amendment was a war measure, notwithstand- 
ing the objections which he otherwise had, he would vote for it. 
Now the President has come before us and stated that it is a 
war measure. 

Times change, and we change with them. The platform of 
the great Democratic Party only two years ago declared for 
peace; and now a united country—Democrats and Repub- 
licans—declares for war. So rapidly are times changing that 
that instrument in some respects is already obsolete. Why, 
then, has the country changed? Because since that time we 
have actually entered the war; since that time the whole 
panorama of the war has been opened to us, and we see that 
it is not a eontest between one or two nations and another, but 
it is a people’s war, a contest in which the people of the world 
are engaged for the preservation of their independence and 
their rights by land and sea. There is no doubt whatever now 
in the minds of men as to the meaning of the war; and that 
conviction, having come to men, has set aside whatever declara- 
tions may have been made in the past. 

Senators who vote with an apparent reluctance against this 
amendment on the ground that their constituencies have in- 
structed them—that is to say, their constituencies have, by 
referendum or plebiscite, declared against woman suffrage, not 
necessarily against the constitutional amendment, but against 
woman suffrage—feel that they are bound by the action of their 
constituencies. One Senator, the Senator from Ohio, said in 
his recent address that the people of his State had expressed 
their views, and I beg you to cencede that he should have said 
the male veters of his State have expressed their views. One- 
half of the people of his State are actually disfranchised, and 
he comes here with a serap of paper meaning nothing, so far 
as the sentiment of the women of his State are concerned. Men 
are selfish, especially in the possession of power; they are loath 
to give it up. That is true of all autocrats, but it is equally 
true that those who are denied power and who are subject to 
the autocracy are constantly making protests; and for 50 years 
the women of this country have never ceased to make protests. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS STATES THE CASD., 


I have in my hand, sir, the resolutions adopted at a meeting 
in Worcester, Mass., on the 15th day of October, 1851, 67 years 
ago. In reading the speeches of Wendell Phillips I came across 
his address on that occasion, and I think that everything which 
‘an be said in favor of granting suffrage to women is embraced 
within the pages of this volume as expressed in his speech. It 
is so absolutely logical that no one can avoid it. It is quite im- 
material, as the President said to-day, what may be “ the preci- 
lections of the drawing-room.” The women of the drawing-room 
have breadwinners to provide for them. We are talking of the 
women who for one reason or another do not acknowledge de- 
pendency upon man in intellectual, educational, and spirtual 
matters, but assert an individuality of their own. But the 
women of the drawing-room, after years of long subjection, come 
to regard themselves as more or less Cependent because the 
necessity of their condition does not require of them either the 
acquisition of knowledge upon public questions or the exercise 
of public duties. Their male representative does that for them 
and they doubtless are quite content. But we are engaged in 
the business of emancipating women, even those who are so 
complacent. 

I am going to read those resolutions into my address for the 
purpose of reaching the ears of the New England Senators par- 
ticularly, because the opposition to this amendment comes from 
the New England Senators and from the southern Senators, 
certainly an unholy alliance. The very name of Wendell Phil- 
lips ought to arouse the New England conscience to believe that 
there is something in this contest higher than mere material 
gain, that there is something, as the President describes, of a 
spiritual nature, something involving the impalpable rights of 
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persons. For those rights the men of New England gave Wen- 
dell Phillips as a missionary to the country and as a result of the 
gospel which he preached the black race was freed. The black 
race is the greatest obstacle to-day in this body to woman suf- 
frage, but standing alone the opposition that arises from that 
source would not be suflicient unless it was reenforced from New 
England. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘The Senator's position, then, as I understand 
it, is that in the old battle against human slavery Massachusetts 
and South Carolina were divided, but in the present battle for 
the political emancipation of women Massachusetts and South 
Carolina are united. 

Mr. PHELAN. ‘That is my understanding, Mr. President, and 
that is why I call it an unholy alliance. 

The resolutions adopted on that October day in 1851 were 
drafted by Wendell Phillips: 


1. Resolved, That while we would not undervalue other methods, the 
right of suffrage for women is, in our opinion, the corner stone of this 
enterprise, since we do not seek to protect woman, but rather to place 
her in a position to protect herself. 


That is one of the essential arguments in favor of woman 
suffrage, to put her in a position to protect herself. 


2. Resolved, That it will be woman’s fault if, the ballot once in her 
hand, all the barbarous, demoralizing, and unequal laws relating to mar- 
riage and property do not speedily vanish from the statute book; and 
while we acknowledge that the hope of a share in the higher profes- 
sions and profitable employments of society is one of the strongest 
motives to intellectual culture, we know, also, that an interest in po- 
litical questions is an equally powerful stimulus; and we see, besides, 
that we do our best to insure education te an individual when we put 
the ballot into his hands, it being so clearly the interest of the com- 
munity that cne upon whose decisions depend its welfare and safety 
should both have free access to the best means of education and be 
urged to make use of them. 

3. Resolved, That we do not feel called upon to assert or establish the 
equality of the sexes, in an intellectual or any other point of view. It 
is enough for our argument that natura! and political justice and the 
axioms of English and American liberty alike determine that rights and 
burdens, taxation and representation, should be coextensive; hence 
women, as individual citizens, liable to punishment for acts which the 
laws call criminal or to be taxed in their iabor and property for the 
support of Government, have a self-evident and indisputable right, 
identically the same right that men have, to a direct voice in the enact- 
ment of those laws and the formation of that Government. 

4. Resolved, That the democrat, or reformer, who denies suffrage to 
women is a democrat only because he was not born a noble and one of 
those levelers who are willing to level only down to themselves. 

5. Reselved, That while political and natural justice accord civil 
equality to woman; while great thinkers of every age, from Plato to 
Condorcet and Mill, bave supported their claim; while voluntary asso- 
ciations, religious and secular, have been organized on this basis, 
there is yet a favorite argument against it, that no political community 
or nation ever existed in which women have not been in a state of 
political inferiority. But, in reply, we remind our opponents that the 
same fact has been alleged with equal truth in favor of slavery; has 
been urged against freedom of industry, freedom of conscience, and 
the freedom of the press; none of these liberties having been thought 
compatible with a well-ordered state until they had proved their possi- 
bility by springing into existence as facts. 

Nineteen Ainerican States since Wendell Phillips’s time have 
proved, as in the case of free press and free conscience, the liv- 
ing fact that suffrage for woman is compatible with the well- 
being of the state. Continuing: 
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Besides, there is no difficulty in understanding why the subjection | 


of woman has been a uniform custom, when we recollect that we are 
just emerging from the ages in which might has been always right. 

“Might has always been right.” To-day the President came 
bere to tell us that this is a war measure. We are engaged in 
this war, in the business of proving that might is no longer right; 
that the biological theory of the German philosophers subor- 
dinating the weak to the strong and knowing no other right or 
power than brute strength is the very proposition which we are 
contesting on the battle fields of Europe. That is the only 
reason why women have not been in full partnership with men, 
the partnership to which the President referred to-day when he 
said that we ask from women a partnership of sacrifice and toil 
only and not a partnership of equality and right. 

Certainly, Mr. President, this is a war measure, because when 
you ask why we are in this war we are told that it is not a 
contest between nations, but it is a contest for the supremacy 
of the right; it is a contest against the claims made by an au- 
tocracy that force is the only arbiter between men and between 
nations. If we deny suffrage to women it is because we are 
superior in strength to women and deny their intellectual and 
moral fitness and right to that copartnership which should obtain 
between men and women in the conduct of the country’s affairs. 

So the very issue involved in this war is involved in the con- 
flict between the forces opposed to suffrage and in favor of 
suffrage. We are asserting that men have a superior right be- 
cause they have greater strength than woman, a condition that 
prevails in primitive society. That is all there is to it. We are 
denying civilization. We are denying to women an equality 
just as the Hun denies to the Belgians and the Serbs the right 
to independent existence. So we deny the women the right of 
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an independent existence with respect to their political rights. 
In the language of autocracy we are saying, “ We can do better 
for you, so remain comfortably subservient.” 

How can we justify ourselves? As the President says, he 
wants to be put in a position where he need not be ashamed 
when he goes before the nations of the world speaking for this 
democracy, It is clearly our duty to perfect our democracy at 
home before we preach democracy abroad, Therein also is it a 
var measure, The hour has arrived when this can be accom- 
plished in this body by the change of a few votes. Why should 
not those votes be given? Have Senators a pride of opinion 
which would put them in opposition to the spirit of the age? 
Do Senators who inquire whether it is a war measure or not 
deny the authority of the man who came here to-day to speak, 
the first authority in the world on that subject, the leader of 
the American people, the Commander in Chief of the boys in 
the field and the sailors on the sea? After due deliberation, 
meeting that inquiry, he has said it is a war measure. He 
wants that weapon with which to win the war. What weapon? 
Not a new voting constituency in the United States to-day or 
to-morrow, because if we submit the amendment to-day it will 
take several years in order to get the ratification of the States, 
but he wants a clear conscience; he wants to set the country 
right, if possible, by persuasion of the minds of men; for unless 
we accept this policy of giving the women the vote, of democ- 
ratizing the country in a true and real sense, he will just to that 
extent be weak in presenting the cause of justice and equality, 
of independence, and of right to the nations of the world. He 
is only half armed with half the people of the United States 
disfranchised. 

He wants the weapon of equal rights to smite the fiends of 
kingeraft. 

He wants, he says, “a spiritual weapon.” What is a spiritual 
weapon? It is built of the thoughts and ideals of a nation. 
It is built of the hopes and aspirations of one-half of our popu- 
lation. It is built of democracy unalloyed and undefiled and a 
democracy which embraces not some of the people but all of 
the people. He asks that the spiritual weapon by the vote of 
this body be put into his hands. When we go back to our con- 
stituencies, with that speech of the President ringing in their 
ears, because he is their leader, coming to Congress and asking 
for a weapon, will we say that we denied it? We have given 
him shot and shells and cannon and we have given the material 
things with which to fight, but the battle of our inspired leader 
is to be fought by weapons other than these—by the great idea 
of liberty and justice for the world. That is the idea which 
wins the battles, which gave us our own independence 
of man being free. I say to-day the idea of men and women being 
free is something that carries with it an impelling force to those 
who believe in a full and absolute acceptance of democracy. 

A great orator said: “ Set an idea upon its feet and bid it to 
march from Maine to Georgia it will as surely overturn the 
Government as if to destroy the Capitol you put gunpowder 
under the Senate House.” That is a rather apt quotation: 
“Put gunpowder under the Senate House.” Wendell Phillips 
used those words, and in that campaign, sending of an idea from 
Maine to Georgia, you will recollect that he did in fact overturn 
the Government. 

The President has put spiritual gunpowder under the Senate 
House. He, the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 
has told us what he believes is necessary for him as a weapon 
to muke democracy safe in the world. I-trust that when the 
vote is counted it shall appear that an authority so high to 
whom we are so devoted, men and women, Democrats and 
Republicans, will not have spoken in vain. 

STATES RIGHTS AND THE RACE PROBLEM IN THE SOUTH. 

I have always sympathized with the South on the race phase 
of this discussion. In my own State, when a candidate for this 
office, I was opposed by the representatives of what is now 
known as the Woman's Party. They personally came to my 
State for the purpose of defeating all men who were candidates 
under the Democratic auspices because they held that party 
responsible for the failure of the Susan B. Anthony amendment, 
At that time I was openly opposed to the Susan B. Anthony 
mmendment on the ground that the States under the Constitution 
as now ores nized have jurisdiction over such matters, and 
hence that the door was not closed under the Constitution to the 
women of the country who sought suffrage; that they could go 
from State to State and convince the people of the several States, 
and, indeed, they had succeeded so admirably I rather resented 
their seeking an extraordinary means of giving suffrage to 
women. Sut I was afterwards informed that there were at 
least 11 States in this country whose constitutions were so rigid 


the idea 


, 


|} that it was practically impossible for the people themselves of 


those States to give an expression of their views. 
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The constitutions were made so rigid by those who were heed- 
less probably of subsequent development, not anticipating an un- 
usual demand, thinking doubtless that all necessary acts could 
be passed by the legislature, that they could not be changed. 
Hence the women found an impassable barrier to their progress. 
Then they came to Washington with new vigor, having ex- 
hausted the field of the States, in order to give an equal benefit 
to the women of the country and not to allow those States that 
had conferred the suffrage to enjoy the benefit alone. In other 
words, they sought to make what I consider a very desirable 
thing in itself, a homogeneous electorate, just as I am disposed 
to believe we should have uniform marriage and divorce laws, 
because people ought to know whether they are married or not 
as they travel the length and breadth of the Republic. I also 
am disposed to believe that this is one country and under one 
flag. Yet so dissimilar are the laws affecting marriage and 
divorce that a man and a woman might well doubt whether they 
were legitimately wedded in passing on a railroad train from one 
State to another. In some great questions there is need for a 
Federal amendment which does not in itself involve any tres- 
pass upon the just and proper rights of the individual States. 

Suffrage is now conferred by the States under the reserved 
power of the States. The Constitution when drafted many 
years ago was an instrument for the purpose of meeting only 
conditions which then prevailed. Steam and electricity and 
gasoline were unknown. There was.no communication between 
the States worthy of the name, and individuality so far as the 
several commonwealths were concerned was absolutely estab- 
lished. With the development of steam and electricity, the 
country has been bound as with iron bands, and it would cer- 
tainly be a great hardship if we could not amend the Federal 
Constitution to meet the new conditions which now confront us. 
When we go into the States by statute and tell the States who 
shall enjoy suffrage and who shall not, we may trespass upon 
their reserved power. But when we simply provide by constitu- 
tienal amendment that there shall be no discrimination on 
account of sex, that certainly is not trespassing. That is some- 
thing fundamental. We do not pretend to impose a property 
or intellectual qualification. We do not pretend to interfere 
with matters as intimately and as closely associated with the 
people as that. They may have reasons for discrimination in 
favor of preperty ownership and of intellectual accomplish- 
ments. They have that justification in the South, and when 
this amendment prevails that will remain. It simply extends 
to all of the women, white and black, within a State the same 
privilege enjoyed by the men. 

I do not know why the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNprEr- 
woop] should express so much fear of the Federal Government. 
What is the Federal Government? Is it an alien and a hostile 
government seeking to destroy, by power of taxation, constitu- 
tional amendment, or otherwise, the individual State? The 
Congress of the United States alone, having the power to submit 
a constitutional amendment or to pass laws, is composed of the 
representatives of the States, and in the lower House it is in 
proportion to population, but in this Chamber absolute equality 
beiween States, small and great, is guaranteed in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, even against the power of amend- 
ment to change it. 

There is no danger whatever of the equality of representation 
in the Senate ever being destroyed except by revolution. Hence 
it is rather absurd for gentlemen to grow excited over dangers 
that menace States when the States themselves control the 
power of the Federal Government. If they wish to impose re- 
strictions upon themselves, it would have to be done in this 
instance by two-thirds of this entire body and ratified then by 
three-fourths of the States. There can not possibly be any dan- 
ger of the Federal power usurping the State government when 
its exercise is so safeguarded. So I do not sympathize with the 
Senator from Alabama in making his protest on the broad con- 
stitutional ground. 

He said that the power to tax was the power to destroy. In 
practice it is not the power to destroy, because, as I have said, 
the Congress of the United States has the power to tax, but 
being deeply concerned by reason of its essential constituents in 
the well-being of the States, there is no danger of the States 
being destroyed or any of the reserved instrumentalities of the 
States needlessly disturbed, 

We are here, some of us more provirfcial than others, to pro- 
tect our States. Sometimes we allow that sentiment to cloud 
our judgment, not fully realizing the vision of the glory of the 
Republic one Nation, “an indestructible Union of inde- 
structible States,” one Capital, one flag. We are so close to 
our constituents, which is the condition of our existence, that 
we refuse very often to take the Federal view, but we should 
not excuse ourselves on the absurd ground that the Congress of 
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the United States is a menace to the individual States, because 
that is not true. The Congress of the United States can cor- 
rect any of its own errors, and there would be an appeal from 
the States if there was any danger involved. 

But what do we find in the Southern States? A large negro 
population. It is unfortunate that the negro population, a non- 
assimilable body, a foreign substance, is lodged in those States; 
but we need not go back into history to show that they came 
there not of their voluntary act but by bidding and invitation; 
indeed, transportation was provided. They came from their 
own jungles in Africa to work upon the plantations, and there 
they are to-day. As the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WitttiAMs] has so often stated, there can be no democracy 
where there is no equality; and there is but a feeble democracy 
possible in those States which have upon their back a large non- 
assimilable and ignorant population. It is a grave and serious 
menace to the South, unless the South by education develop the 
men and women of that race and make them worthy of citizen- 
ship. 

The white people of the South do educate the negroes in the 
schools and they do not object to the exercise of the franchise 
by those who, by the ownership of property or by education, 
are qualified to vote. So by extending the suffrage to women 
you do not change the present condition, deplorable as it may 
be in the eyes of the men of the South. You simply increase 
the electorate by the addition of women; and if they are less 
literate than the men, or if they hold no property—as the Sena- 
tor from Alabama admitted, the property being all in the names 
of the men—there is very little likelihood of their ever exer- 
cising the suffrage. If that is so, where is the danger? 

The negroes cultivate the plantations; to that extent they 
are welcomed; and when they sought to run away to employ- 
ment more remunerative in the shipyards last year the South 
called them to come back. When we went to war there was 
no hesitation in recruiting our troops from among the negroes. 
So the South has that problem to solve, whether we pass this 
joint resolution providing for this constitutional amendment or 
not; and they have solved it admirably and in good temper up 
to this time. The amendment, I am told, will increase by 20 
per cent the voting white population in the South as a whole. 
So the South will be stronger. Where, then, is the danger? 

In California we have race problems, and I look to the South 
to protect the western coast some day against the encroachment 
of Asiatics. Our sympathies are bound by a common problem. 
I recall that the West and the South united in the last election 
and gave to the country in the person of Woodrow Wilson its 
great leader. The West is all for woman suffrage; it has 
already given suffrage to women; it believes in it; and it be- 
lieves in making the country homogeneous so far as the elec- 
torate is concerned, so that a western woman can go north 
or east or south and not be deprived of the privilege which 
she enjoys in the West. 

I think if the South were sympathetic and associated itself 
more closely with the hopes and aspirations of the West it 
might serve a great purpose in resisting the forces of reaction 
which ultimately, sooner than later, will seek to assert them- 
selves before the American people. 

If the West understood the South and the South understood 
the West as well as they did in 1916, there would be a great 
bulwark for democracy in the Union of the two great sections 
of the country which would radiate far afield and perhaps 
finally penetrate New England. New England, the cradle of 
liberty, the home of human freedom, through its representa- 
tives opposing equal suffrage is a spectaclé to make the angels 
weep. The former good Republican leader from the State of 
New Hampshire, a venerable and respected figure of this body, 
was ready to give the women his voice and vote for this meas- 
ure. I should think that his influence might have some effect 
upon the men from New England, unless, he being dead, they 
repudiate his leadership. 

Mr. President, State rights, in so far as it relates to this 
measure, is a bugaboo. I did not hear from my colleagues on 
this side of the Chamber any protest against the invasion of 
State rights when they wished to get a Federal appropria- 
tion for the extermination of the boll weevil. The boll weevil 
was destroying the cotton in the South, but, instead of the good 
Federal Government relegating the Southern States to their own 
resources, lest it should trespass upon their sovereignty, it voted 
millions of dollars for the extermination of the boll weevil. The 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Werexks], with the influenza 
of the Spanish variety prevailing, the other day did not turn 
to the great Commonwealth of Massachusetts to suppress their 
own epidemic, but came here and by unanimous consent took a 
million doHars out of a depleted Treasury. If the epizootic or 
the Spanish influenza found a fruitful soil in Massachusetts 
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and did not bother California, it strikes me they ought cer- 
tainly to provide by State means for its suppression; and yet 
those of us who are as broad as the continent, knowing the 
infectious character of the disease, among other reasons, re- 
carded it as a Federal or national problem. So the police 
powers of the States are to be invaded and doctors and nurses 
are to be sent into these outraged sovereignties, but it being 
done at the request of their representatives, and, I suppose, be- 
cause there was acquiescence in it by the States, the thrifty 
States, it can hardly be called usurpation. 

So us to many other questions, the States are unable to pro- 
tect their so-called rights; but we should look upon this as a 
ereat national problem, embracing all of the people, and we 
should offset the advantages of so-called interference against 
ithe disadvantages. 

There is some slight disadvantage to the Southern States 
having a large population of negro women in imposing this 
constitutional amendment upon them by which there shall be 
no discrimination because of sex; but I think I have demon- 
strated that the disadvantage is slight, that it can be easily 
overcome, for they have negro suffrage there now as nearly as 
they would have it with a slight enlargement under the Susan 
i. Anthony amendment; so that we are not imposing negro 
suffrage or possible negro domination upon the South. If negro 
domination were the only question before this body now, we 
might well pause; but their problem is there and they are 
working it out admirably, and this will not aggravate it. By 20 
per cent they will be stronger to resist it. There is no complaint 
of hardship or discrimination from any quarter, even from the 
negroes themselves ; and there seems to be a perfect understand- 
ing between the men who use the labor of the negro and the 
laborer who seeks employment. 

Ve have as Representatives in the United States Senate and 
in the House of Representatives men from the Southern States 
who are worthy of the great traditions of the respective bodies. 
So why say that the South, on account of a very slight disad- 
vantage, would obstruct by its vote in this body to-day the great 
ndvantage as a matter of justice, equality, and right, as well 

sa War measure, of granting suffrage to women? There is no 
question in the world that the honest sentiment of the country 
is in favor of it. Even New York the other day, reieased from 
prejudice, swung with 100,000 ballots to its side. Is not that 
indicative of what is to come? 

It is said that the West is for it because we are a hardy and 
independent people; and I know that the East is only opposed 
io it because they fear their own people, and when that is told 
to the constituencies there may be no very generous response. 
The South is opposed to it on account of race conditions, and 
the East is opposed to it because of their congested cities. In 
their sweatshops, in their factories, there is a great aggregation 
ot women, and they fear that if they are invested with the 

iffrage there may be an outburst of democracy—meaning not 
in a partisan sense democracy, but democracy with a small 
‘d ’—-that there may be such an outburst of democratic mani- 
festation at the polls that the old order will change, the “ predi- 
iections of the drawing-room ” will no longer obtain, and the 
vlvice of Wall Street no longer be heeded, but that the sweat- 
shops shall be made wholesome; that the homes shall be 
made livable; that the tenements shall be made sanitary; 
that the working conditions of the people in the factories shall 
be made better. A movement of that kind necessarily will 
carry, probably, increase in wages, because a person endowed, 
i will call it, with the beneficent ballot is in a position to pro- 
tect himself or herself. That is what Wendell Phillips means 
when he says that we should give woman suffrage not for the 
purpose of protecting woman, but rather to place her in a posi- 
tion where she can protect herself. That is the secret of oppo- 
sition to woman suffrage—the fear of an enlargement of democ- 
racy; the same fear that kept the franchise restricted in Eng- 
land until by slow degrees it dawned upon those who gave laws 
to that country that the strength of the Empire consisted in its 
dependence upon the people, upon trust, not fear, of the people, 
und the evils of democracy are cured always by more democracy, 

I can see an enfranchised womanhood in this country spring- 
ing to the defense of the flag, not dishonoring it; women who 
will love their country because their country loves them. I can 
well understand why women might rebel, even in the shadow 
of the Capitol, against the inequality of the present laws by 
which they are condemned to subjection. I am not one of those 
Who are alarmed by these occasional ebullitions of feeling. I do 
not believe for a minute that there was any disrespect meant to 
the flag, as we understand the flag as the emblem of the Nation, 
marching with the boys at the front, but it was a criticism of the 
Congress that has the power to make the policies which the flag 


protects, and as Congress deprived the flag of the privilege of | 
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extending its egis over American womanhood, the: said, if they 
are correctly quoted, “ The flag is the cause of all our trouble,” 
meaning you and me, meaning the House and the Senate. 

It was a woman’s hand that first wove the flag; it is women 
who have given every one of the boys to fight the battles of 
their country under the flag. Who shall deny the privilege to 
his mother to participate in the affairs of government? Who ig 
so mean and selfish as to arrogate power exclusively to himself, 
knowing that he sprung from woman, who in many respects wad 
his superior in judgment and in wisdom, in love and devotion? 

Woman is endowed with intuition, a faculty or sense which 
men do not possess. It enables her to see things which are ob- 
scured from our vision, and in the economy of nature she pos- 
sesses a heart, and the heart has reasons of which the reason 
itself knows nothing. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON] very properly 
said that in no case in the suffrage States have women lost their 
femininity, their gentleness, their grace, and their confiding na- 
ture by conferring upon them this benefit. In many cases they 
seek advice of their men even where they are breadwinners on 
their own account, but where they are thrown upon the world 
they look to the ballot as the source of their protection, for as 
voting citizens they receive better protection from the men and 
more respectful hearing from legislatures. The ordinations of 
nature can not be repealed by man-made laws. Nature has given 
to woman her charm for the purpose of holding together the 
human family and peopling the earth. Nature has provided for 
the care of women in that respect and ne iegislation passed by 
man can in any way repeal its God-given laws 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me say that woman suffrage 
in California has made public life more attractive to men. It 
has purified the elections, once disgraceful ; it has in all its rami- 
fications strengthened the State, and it has upon a sure basis 
of equality and justice laid the foundations of a real and true 
democracy, which, thus buttressed, will survive all the storms of 
time and passion. At last has come to the West what we fain 
would give to the world, a retgn of law based upon the consent 
of the governed. 

I have in my hand a survey of the results of wor 
in California: 

Women have been interested in legislation along humanitarian lines 
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for the protection of women and children and t é ! ty 
welfare. Though no women have served in the Stat g hese 
State laws are directly due to their influence— 

To a large extent. For instance, married 1 enj : 
munity property rights, which is an eviden é ‘ : 
law to-day, not in California alone but throu! t Ui nd 
the world, of the real partnership that exists | ( nd 
women, because what a man earns in his shop COVE “e 

| becomes one-half the possession of the wife upon his demise, 
which is an admission of the fact that the wife particip in 
the creation of the wealth, a copartner. If she did not sian - 
hind the counter nor plow in the field, she provided for the 
breadwinners at home; she gave them comfort and sustenua > 
she cared for the family, and did a thousand and one thir eC- 
essary to keep the worker behind the counter or in the fir 

Se the law has recognized her equal partnership in t Its 
of such labor. Why does the law not extend it to her political 
activities? She is given the education and the intelligence but 
is denied the power of expressing herself. There is no e r 
and no justice in that, and I may say to those who doul 
expediency of this measure that justice is always the highest 
expediency. 

The abatement law, placing the responsibility of disorder! mn 
the property owners rather than on the inmates and I 





prohibition of such hkouses— 

They found a solution for disorderly houses— 

The age of consent, raising the age from 16 to 18 vear 

Establishing State training schools for girls, with a 
trustees. 

The teachers’ pension law— 

They have added a pension law for teachers to the statutes and 
have been instrumental in amending the juvenile-court law to 
separate dependent from delinquent children. 

A joint ‘guardianship law, giving women equal righis over minor 
children, 


rd of women 


Women are so closely interested in all governmental activi- 
ties—in juvenile courts, the rights of minor children, schools, 
nurseries, things which come within what some gentlemén would 
fain call her proper sphere—that certainly the right to vote 
should not be denied when matters over which she has un- 
doubted knowledge are involved. Yet we find men voting about 
minor children, juvenile courts, infant hospitals, and matters 
of local concern of which they only have knowledge so far as it 
is imparted to them by their wives, and the wives and mothers 
are excluded from the ballot. Should we not in war and peace 
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mobilize the resources of our womanhood? Col. Roosevelt, in 
his speech on Saturday in Baltimore, advocated the registration 
of women as well as men, Then the burden and the benefit must 
go together. 

The extending of the eight-hour law in California for women 
was a great reform, because the covetous manufacturers worked 
them 9 and 10 hours without hindrance from the male legis- 
lators until the women invested with the ballot simply made the 
request and the men acquiesced. It was not the compulsion of 
sustice. It is the power of the ballot. 

Making tuberculosis reportable to the State board of health. 

Creating minimum-wage commissions. 

A psycophathic parole law. 

Birth, death, and marriage registration. 

The home-teachers law. 

Changes in the compulsory-education law. 

A pure-milk law 

At the 1917 session of the legislature laws making important changes 
in the community-property laws, giving a wife greater equality with her 
husband with regard to their community property, were passed by the 
legislature; also laws making women eligible to ror service, and ap- 
propriating $250,000 to establish a colony for the feeble-minded. ‘These 
were the especial laws advocated by women and carried. 

So their usefulness must appea! to us, because men, involved 
ir. the discussion of the greater questions, very often lose sight 
of the smaller questions none the less important to the welfare 
of the community. 

One word more, Mr. President: There can be no question 
that if this body regards this measure as a war measure it 
shall prevail. It is a war measure, because women have been 
called to places left necessarily by the men when, at the in- 
stance of their country, they have gone to the front. Women 
have been given the identical work performed by men. In Eng- 
land I am told there are only a million women not employed in 
war industries, and in this country munition factories, the ship- 
yards, administrative offices, and the hospitals are to a consid- 
erable extent manned by women, because the men on account of 
the war have left their accustomed posts. So we find women 
substituted for the men in the industrial life of this country. 
The United States Cartridge Works, at Lowell, Mass., employ 
17,000 persons, two-thirds of whom are women. Ata shipyard in 
Philadelphia where 3,000 men are employed there are out of that 
number 827 places where women can replace men, and this is 
about to be done. Woman must be regarded as possessing a 
new status since the war, and, because she has a new status, 
she must be treated on terms of equality with the men; other- 
wise, she might very properly rebel and say, “If I am given 
the responsibility I must also have the right to express my 
views concerning governmental affairs; if my labor is taxed 
and my property is burdened with debt I must, on terms of 
equality with men, have the right to express my consent or 
my dissent.” I do not think there can be any answer to that 
reason urged in favor of the adoption of this proposed constitu- 
tional amendment, and I do not believe there is any answer to 
the President’s appeal that this is in truth and in fact a war 
measure, and if it is a war measure, since we have supported 
the President in all other matters, we must, to be consistent, 
support him in this, 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, in the discussion of this 
question a day or two ago the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THOMAS] very truthfully stated, as it seemed to me, that every- 
thing that could be said on this question has been said for and 
against it; and yet during the recent discussion, at least, we 
have had no word of testimony here as to how woman suffrage 
has actually applied in the State that first granted women the 
franchise. In spite of the late hour, I ask to detain the Senate 
for just a few moments in testifying as to the effect of woman 
suffrage. 

Mr. President, at this moment when, as I confidently believe, 
the United States, through the action of this body, is about to 
commit itself definitely to a policy thet was adopted half a cen- 
tury ago by the people of Wyoming, it seems to me fitting that I 
should say just a word on behalf of my State and its voters— 
men and women. 

Wyoming is the pioneer equal-suffrage State in America. In 
1869, almost 50 years ago, the first Territorial legislature granted 
to the women of the Territory the right to vote and to hold office. 
At the end of a period of more than 20 years, when the people 
were arbitrarily required to pass judgment on the merits and 
demerits of the question, their decision, rendered through the 
medium of the legislature again, was both prompt and positive, 
When the application of the Territory for admission as a State 
was under consideration by the Fifty-first Congress, in 1890, 
vigorous opposition developed to the admission of a State with a 
constitutional provision for woman suffrage. So strong, indeed, 
was the sentiment that our Delegate in Congress, Hon. Joseph M. 
Carey, telegraphed to the legislature, whieh was then in session, 
expressing his fears that statehood would be denied unless the 
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suffrage clause were abandoned. ‘To its lasting credit, the legis- 
lature, without equivocation or delay, telegraphed in reply, ““ We 
will remain out of the Union a hundred years rather than go in 
without woman suffrage.” Congress very properly yielded to 
the wishes of the State, and Wyoming came into the Union with- 
out curtailing the rights or privileges of any of its citizens. 

It could not have been otherwise, for the women of the frontier 
had shared with the men all the burdens and dangers of building 
the new State upon the plains. In the hard experience of 
pioneer life the men of Wyoming learned how surely they could 
depend upon the courage, judgment, and initiative of their 
women. The ranchman and the settler worked side by side 
with his wife, his mother, and his daughter in laying the founda- 
tions of government, and when the time came to establish govern- 
ment, he could have found no reason, even if he had had the 
disposition, to withhold from her a share in its responsibilities. 

Here I wish to say, Mr. President, incidentally, that I agree 
with the view expressed here that this is not a political ques- 
tion; but in view of the statement made by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] that if this joint resolution fails it 
will fail on account of a lack of: Democratic votes, I wish at this 
time to call attention to the fact that the first legislature of my. 
State granting woman suffrage was a Democratic legislature. 

So she got the ballot. The act of the Territorial legislature in 
granting her the right to vote was nothing more nor less than a 
formal recognition of the part she had played in reclaiming the 
wilderness. It was the fair and open tribute of American men 
to American women, and I have always believed that when the 
men of Wyoming gave recognition to the principle of equal suf- 
frage they were speaking the voice of the real America, the 
America that first established democracy in the modern world, 
the America that is now ready to give its all to endow all 
nations and all races with that same democracy. The condi- 
tions which existed in Wyoming were the same as those which 
existed in the early days of the Colonies, and I am convinced 
that had the question of granting suffrage to women been raised 
in those times the Revolutionary fathers would have been as 
prompt to make it a part of the fundamental law as were the 
men of the West. 

The quality of the citizenship of Wyoming is distinctly Ameri- 
can. The State was settled by the sons and daughters of 
the men who had shaped the destinies of the Eastern States, 
representatives of the finest type of American manhood and 
womanhood. Alien emigration did not reach Wyoming, but men 
and women from the East and the South and from what was 
then the West, men and women who knew nothing but Ameri- 
canism, were the ones who guided its development. Is it any 
wonder that they did not know how to limit democracy, and 
that even when threatened with exclusion from the Union they 
could not bring themselves to deny a full share in the privileges 
and responsibilities of citizenship to the women who had helped 
to make that citizenship worth while? 

That, Mr. President, is how Wyoming came into the Union 
vindicating the motto which appears upon her State seal, 
“Equal rights,” and I have yet to hear e responsible citizen 
of the State express regret. Forty-nine years of experience have 
placed the question beyond the experimental stage and have 
demonstrated to all fair observers the success of suffrage. Just 
as the woman of the pioneer days met all the responsibilities 
that devolved upon her, so is she meeting them to-day, and so 
has she been meeting them for the past half century. Surely it 
is not necessary to say to any rational man or woman that the 
exercise of the right to vote has not in the slightest degree 
lessened the interest of the women of my State in their home 
life. It has not in any manner affected the high personal quali- 
ties with which they are endowed, nor has it in any way made 
them less feminine. If any man fears that women may be con- 
taminated by politics, to him I would say that in Wyoming the 
very reverse has been true and the plane of government has 
been raised. The extension of the suffrage has not made “ poli- 
ticians”’ out of them nor has it transformed them into office 
seekers. The records of my State will show not only that they 
are disinclined to accept the responsibilities of office, but that 
they can rarely be induced to do so. They are, nevertheless, 
keenly alive to their duties as voters at every election, and they 
display quite as much interest as the men. While not often 
found among the candidates for public office, they are with 
each succeeding election becoming more and more concerned as 
to the qualifications, the character, and integrity of those who 
claim their support. 

When equal suffrage was first proposed in Wyoming I have 
no doubt there were some men then, as now, who argued that 
women lacked both experience and judgment, but who, after 
the ballot had been granted, were ready and anxious to set 
themselves up as mentors to the new voters. I feel certain 
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that when this amendment is passed and suffrage has been 
adopted nationally, the same characteristic generosity in giv- 
ing political advice and counsel to the women of the present 
time will be displayed by these husbands and brothers, who are 
so loath now to see them soil their hands with politics. Sut 
there is a seeming inconsistency to be found in the history of 
suffrage in my State which will probably repeat itself else- 
where—for so long as the women of Wyoming allowed them- 
selves to be guided by this more mature judgment and this 
superior knowledge, just so long did they fail to get results. It 
was not until they began to exercise the benefits of the full 
emancipation that comes with independent and individual action 
nat the polls that they began to exert an influence by securing 
reform legislation. No woman who reviews the legislative 
record of the last few years in Wyoming but will be proud of 
the achievements of her sex, and no man who is anxious to see 
the advance of social reform and the improvement of politics 
but will rejoice that the women were given the opportunity to 
enforce their judgment at the polls. 

Speaking from a personal knowledge that covers a period of 
40 years, [ can say in all sincerity that I have never known the 
women of Wyoming to champion or even to lend their sanction 
knowingly to an unworthy piece of legislation. They ofttimes 
have a very keen and active interest in matters pending before 
the legislature or in problems for popular decision. They oft- 
times organize for political purposes and unite to secure polit- 
ical results; but, Mr. President, I have yet to learn of the first 
instance in Wyoming of any organized effort on the part of 
women voters to gain private and selfish ends through legisla- 
tion. Their interest is in public welfare. Their aim is to bring 
about social reform, Their political object is to make the city 
in which they live, the country in which they live, the State in 
which they live a better place in which to build a home. 

That has been the effect of woman suffrage in Wyoming, 
where the record of legislative accomplishment brought about 
through the votes of women is an enviable one. When they 
helped to write an antigambling law upon the statute books, 
the women of Wyoming brought about a reform that would 
have been long delayed without them. When they secured the 
adoption of a law limiting the hours of labor of women and 
children, they performed a service for both the State and for 
the home. When they fought for and obtained a mothers’ pen- 
sion law, they won another battle for the strengthening of the 
home. They gave their active support to the campaign for the 
vorkmen’s compensation law, for pure-food laws, for a law 
raising the age of protection for girls to 18 years, for a law 
improving conditions in the State penal and charitable institu- 
tions, for laws limiting the traffic of liquor. These, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are but typical of the objects for which the woman in 
polities strives in Wyoming. You will never find her in the 
lobbies of the legislature trying to win support for some meas- 
ure of doubtful ethics—you will not find her besieging city 
councils and county officials with pleas for special privileges. 
When she speaks, she speaks only in the name of morality and 
clean government. I do not mean by this that women are al- 
ways right, nor that the extension of suffrage throughout the 


Stutes will immediately elevate the Nation. I mean that 
wherever women are given the right to express themselves | 


politically and wherever they use their influence as women, you 
will find them standing for the same high principles for which 
they have stood since the beginning of civilization. 

The light thrown upon this question by its practical applica- 
tion in this one State in which the law has now been effective 
for nearly half a century is all the evidence that would be neces- 
sary to convince any 
highly qualified for citizenship as men. A woman has as good 
a right to vote for those who exercise authority over her prop- 
erty, either acting in the capacity of taxgatherers or in passing 
upon questions of law in the courts, as she has to own that 


property, and she certainly has even a greater interest in those | 
‘or the protection of her- | 


Who are chosen to administer the laws 
self and ber children. The people of my State who have applied 
this principle through many years are committed to it as a 
matter of right and have but little patience with those who, 
living in the present time of enlightenment, are clinging tena- 
ciously to the theory of restricted suffrage and who at the same 
time are boasting of their anxiety to lead other people out of a 
condition of bondage, 

The political influence of women, Mr, President, is a moral 
and uplifting force of which no man need be afraid. Rather 1s 
it an influence we should seek to strengthen. And particularly 
at this moment in our Nation’s history, when we are calling 
upon the women for every possible assistance and sacrifice, 
should we be ashamed to deny her full citizenship. Now above 


all times are we learning the lesson that the men of the frontier 


unprejudiced mind that women are as | 
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learned long ago—that the women are needed to help carry our 
burden, and that they are taking it up unselfishly and efficiently. 
We are not only asking them to give their sons and brothers and 
husbands to our Army, but we are asking them to do all manner 
of labor on the farm and in the factory in order that the Army 


may be properly supplied. We are sending them into every 
avenue of trade and business to release men for the fighting 


front. How can we demand these sacrifices and these labors and 
at the same time pretend that they are incapable of properly 
exercising the franchise? 

I think I can perhaps understand the chivalrous attitude of 
some men who would withhold the vote from women out of the 
belief that to do so would be to protect them from unpleasant 
contact with the world. I think I can understand the point of 
view of the man who honestly believes that woman's place is in 
the home. But to such a man I will say that to deny womer 
the right to vote will not cure the evil he has in mind. Even 
if it were granted that his argument is sound, to which of course 
I will not for a moment agree, I ask him what protection can 
he afford to the woman who has neither brother nor father, to 
the widow who has lost her husband? What protection will he 
afford to the thousands of women who have no protector but 
who are forced to live under a Government in which they have 
no voice? 

The man who would deny her the vote in order to protect her 
is beginning at the wrong end to shield woman from the world, 
and until he can protect her from the necessity of earning her 
own living, until he can furnish her a home in which to live 
without cares or responsibilities save those of the home, he i 
cepriving her of her most effective means of protection when he 
refuses to grant her the ballot. If, because of changed economic 
and industrial conditions, we can not keep women in the home, 
then let us by all means help her to make the Nation her home, 
let us help her to raise all the standards of business and of 
industry to the standards of the home. This we can best do by 
permitting her to express herself politically. 

Mr. President, the very spirit of this resolution is in keeping 
with democratic principles as I have, in my limited judgment, 
been able to interpret them from my boyhood days. Suffrage, 


3 


} equal and complete, can not be dissociated from the march of 


progress. 
universal 
equality. 

Those of us who come from the West, from those ns 
which only a few years ago were the frontiers of civilization, 
have always been proud that in our communities the lines which 
divide men into classes have always been vague. The farther 
west you go the farther behind do you leave caste and privilege, 
the closer do you come to that ideal land where outward trap- 
pings count for naught and every man’s rank is determined by 
his worth. The West is the birthptace of equal suffrage, be- 
cause in the West men have come closest to democracy. 

It is not without its significance that it is in the suffrage States 
that the greatest progress has been made toward the equaliza- 
tion of opportunity for all. It is not without meaning that what 
we call the progressive movement in legislation and in politics 
has found its greatest impetus, if not its origin, in the States 
where women have been regarded as in all respects equal to 
men and entitled to ail the rights and privileges which men 
enjoy. Equal suffrage and progress go hand in hand, 
equal suffrage breaks down the last barrier of division behind 
which one part of the population may think, legislate, and goyv- 
ern for the other. 


It is part and parcel of our advancement toward the 
realization of the ideals of liberty, fraternity, and 


sect hl 


because 


We have entered upon a war against such barriers; we have 
pledged ourselves to the deliverance of the world from a caste 
which has thought of itself as alone fit to rule. Surely the Senate 
of the United States, while giving all its thought and energies 
to the battle which the free peoples of the world are wazing 
against that narrow conception of destiny, will not by its vote 
to-day fail to tell all men everywhere that in this country the 
basis of our civilization is as broad as our population. While 


assuming an attitude of generosity toward the people of other 
lands we can not afford to be less than just to all the people of 
our own. 


Mr. BECKHAM. Mtr. President, it has not been my purpose 


| to take part in the discussion of this question, and I have in- 








tended to do no more than vote against the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment compelling every State in the Union to grant 
suffrage to women; but, that my position in opposing it may be 
understood, I have decided to submit to the Senate some of the 
reasons which have influenced me in it. 

In the first place, Mr. President, even if I favored woman 
suffrage as a general proposition, I should oppose this amend- 
ment, because I believe that under our system of government this 
‘ question is one that should be left to the control and regulation 
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of each State. It is a question entirely of State concern, and 
the Federal Government would make a serious mistake if it 
should undertake by the adoption of this amendment to deprive 
each State of its right to settle the question for itself. Condi- 
tions are not the same in all the States. In a country so large, 
so diversified, and so populous as ours a policy or a law that 
might be wise in some States might be very unwise in other 
States, 

I have no doubt, from the assurance of many worthy gentle- 
men, that woman suffrage has been successful in some or in 
nll the States where it has been adopted, and there should be 
no obstacle in the way of any other State to adopt it if the 
people of that State should desire it; and wherever the people 
of any State in this country desire that the women of their 
State shall vote in loeal, State, or national elections, even for 
the election of the President himself, they can now, without the 
nid of a Federal amendment, give the right to vote to women, 
[ can not understand, therefore, why it is that the very ardent 
and active leaders in this movement should not be satisfied with 
that situation. 

If an amendment were proposed the converse of the one now 
before us, which would prohibit a State from allowing women 
to vote, such a proposition, I believe, would be unfair and un- 
reasonable and I would earnestly oppose it. There are many 
States in the Union where a large majority of the people do 
not desire to have woman suffrage and see no reason for it. I 
believe it is true that in many States a large majority of the 
women themselves do not wish it and are well satisfied with 
their present relations to the matter of suffrage. 

There are some of us who oppose this amendment and yet 
who supported the constitutional amendment for Federal pro- 
hibition, and have been charged with inconsistency; and it has 
been suggested by some that if it was right for the Federal Gov- 
ernment by constitutional amendment to impose prohibition on 
every State, regardless of whether or not every State wished it, 
ihen there should Le no question upon our part to the Gov- 
ernment’s imposing by constitutional amendment woman suf- 
frage upon every State, whether or not every State wished it. 
They lose sight of the very essential difference between the two 
questions. Prohibition could not be made effective by State 
action, and the laws in prohibition States were in many in- 
stances nullified or evaded by the liquor interests in other 
States where prohibition did not exist. Prohibition, therefore, 
could not be made completely effective except by Federal action, 
and that action followed as a natural consequence of the inva- 
sion of the laws of dry States by the liquor interests in wet 
States. But the suffrage question is an entirely different propo- 
sition, and it is no concern whatever of the people of one State 
whether or not the people of an adjoining State allow women 
to vote, nor have they any concern whatever in the suffrage 
regulations of any other State. I have no doubt that if any 
eonsiderable majority of the women of any State where they 
are not now permitted to vote seriously desire to do so, they will, 
without any trouble, secure by State action the right to do so. 
I do not believe that there is a State in the Union—and I am 
convinced that such is the condition in my State—where the 
women, if reasonably united in their wishes or demands upon 
any proposition, can not secure it without having the right 
themselves to vote, I am sure that in the laws and the adminis- 
tration of the laws in my State there is not an instance of dis- 
crimination against women, and I have not heard of any such 
discrimination existing in the laws or the administration of 
them in any other State. There is no doubt that many of the 
reforms enacted into laws in this country in the last generation 
and much legislation beneficial to the welfare of the people 
have been accomplished by the influence of women without the 
vote just as effectively, and probably more so, than could have 
been done if they had had the vote. 

If there were any legislation that the women wanted in my 
State and they could not get it without the ballot, then I would 
be in favor of giving them the ballot. We hear a great deal, 
Mr. President, from some enthusiastic advocates of this move- 
ment, about the rights of women, about the justice of their de- 
rnands, and from the fervid and excited declarations of some we 
might be led to believe that the women of this country were an 
oppressed people and denied the opportunities and advantages 
that men enjoy. Many fntelligent people have been misled by 
these statements, and they have been misled, I believe, because 
they lose sight of the fact that the right to vote is not itself a 
substantive benefit, but merely an instrument by which the 
benefits of government may be secured. They lose sight, too, of 
the fact that the right to vote is not only a privilege but it is an 
obligation. Merely giving to woman the vote would not in itself 


henefit her and she could not secure any advantage whatever 
But if there are any benefits or advantages 


in that mere right. 
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of a substantive or concrete nature which she should have and 
can not secure without the vote, then, I repeat, she should have 
the vote. I have not heard a single advocate of this movement 
state a substantial right denied to woman in any State in this 
Union, and if she has all of the benefits and advantages that she 
could ask, why should she be burdened with the obligation of 
suffrage, for I consider it, Mr. President, more of an obligation 
than a privilege. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator consider that if he 
were deprived of the right to vote it would be a substantial right 
that was interfered with? 

Mr. BECKHAM. I do not. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does the Senator mean to say that he does 
not believe that the right to cast his vote is a substantial right? 

Mr. BECKHAM. I value the privilege of voting, but the vote 
itself is not of substantial advantage. It is merely an instru- 
ment or means by which you can secure the benefits or ad- 
vantages of government. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator think that the women 
would appreciate the right—whether it is a substantial right or 
not, according to the Senator's theory—to cast their votes in 
the determination of questions that affect them? 

Mr. BECKHAM. As I have said, if there is anything of a 
substantial nature in the administration of government that is 
denied the women, then I think they should have the right to 
vote. If there is any discrimination against them in the laws, 
they should have the right to change them. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The discrimination is that woman is not 
allowed to vote. 

Mr. BECKHAM, 
matter than I have. 

Mr. SHAFROTH,. Does not the Senator believe that the just 
powers of government are derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned? 

Mr. BECKHAM. The Senator and I have our different views 
on the application of that principle. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Can it be possible that any two persons 
have different views on that? 

Mr. BECKHAM. That is not the question. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Then, as woman is evidently governed, as 
she is subject to the laws that man makes, what right has man 
to make all the laws, not only for himself but also for his 
mother and his sisters and his wife, without consulting them 
in any way whatever? 

Mr. BECKHAM. I should like to ask the Senator if he can 
cite, in any State in the Union, especially where women do not 
vote, any legislation, any measure of reform of advantage to 
them, that has been denied them because they have not the 
right to vote? 

Mr. PITTMAN. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr, PITTMAN. It occurs to me that in some of the States 
of the Union they are working children under age, undoubtedly 
against the wishes of the mothers of the country and the 
wishes of the mothers of those States; and yet the men of those 
States, from their viewpoint, think it is proper. It is very pos- 
sible that if the women in those States voted the condition that 
the Senator asks about would not exist. 

Mr. BECKHAM. That condition does not exist in my State. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator said “any State in the Union 
where only men vote.” 

Mr. BECKHAM, I do not know of any State where that 
condition exists. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator does not know that they have 
child labor in North Carolina and South Carolina? 

Mr. BECKHAM. Does not the Senator from Nevada think 
the people of North Carolina and South Carolina are able to 
determine that question for themselves, without interference 
from the people of other States? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The question the Senator asked was if 
there were any wrongs there that the men themselves did nof 
remedy. I say that that is a wrong that in the nature of things 
women would remedy and men will not remedy. 

Mr. BECKHAM. There are States where the women do not 
vote where those wrongs have been remedied long ago. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

Mr. BECKHAM. I yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. By actual comparison, the 
so-called “ child-labor bill” which the Supreme Court declared 
unconstitutional was vastly inferior in the provisions it made 
for the protection of children to the statute on the books of 
South Carolina in reference to that matter. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


The Senator has a different view of the 


Mr. President 

















1918. 





Mr. SHAFROTH. 
the women of other States from participating in government. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will allow 
me, I have no objection to letting the women in the Senator’s 
State vote; but I do contend that you should give me the same 
privilege to say whether they shall vote in my State. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But if you have the general principle 
acknowledged that the just powers of government are derived 
from the consent of the governed, your Nation is not a demo- 
cratic Nation, your State is not a democratic State, your city 
is not a democratic city, your county is not a democratic county, 
if that principle is true. If it is not true, then, of course, there 
is a denial of the fundamentals of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Have we not had a good demo- 
cratie form of government during all these years? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have no doubt the people can live abso- 
lutely without it, but at the same time you are denying the right. 
People can live under a monarchy; there is no doubt of that. 
But we do not like a monarchy; we think it violates the prin- 
ciple of democracy, and we therefore think that it ought to be 
abolished in a democracy. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 


That is no reason why we should prevent | 


That is not what I asked the Sena- 
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tor. I asked him whether he thinks we have been living in a } 


democracy and under a democratic form of government until this 
time. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think it can not be possible that you have 
n true democracy when you deny the right of persons to vote, 
when you deny them the right to participate in government and 
help to make laws for themselves. Whenever you do that you 
fail in the very fundamental principle that lies back of demo- 
cratic government. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
question? 
all? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I believe in every other qualification. This 
is an attempt to control simply to the extent that you can not 
pass any law discriminating against the people on account of sex. 
When you do that it is nothing more than a species of the divine 
right of kings, and when you withhold this privilege you are sub- 
stituting therefor the divine right of sex. 

Mr. BECKHAM. The Senator from Colorado illustrates the 
point which I was undertaking to make, that so many men are 
misled by the idea that the right to vote is a substantive right 
or. benefit. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. 

Mr. BECKHAM. If the Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well; I will not interrupt the Senator 
if the Senator wishes me not to do so. 

Mr. BECKHAM. If women are secure of the benefits and 
advantages of government without the vote, why need they 
be given the vote? Why should we double the number of voters 
and further complicate electoral difficulties that now exist in the 
country? It is a fact well known, Mr. President, that one of 
the serious dangers in our Government is the lack, upon the part 
of so many who now have the right to vote, of a full and proper 
appreciation of the obligations and responsibilities which such 
n right imposes. Too many of our voters already do not realize 
the importance of this responsibility and do not participate in 
our elections in such a way as they should do. 

It is more sentiment than reason that is back of this move- 
ment; it is the form rather than the substance which is seen 
by so many who have been led to favor it. Never would I for an 
instant oppose any measure that would give to woman any sub- 
stantial right that she may desire, nor would I for a minute 
have anyone think that my opposition to woman suffrage is due 
to any idea that woman has not the intelligence, capacity, or 
patriotism to exercise that right as well as man can exercise 
it. No such thought as that has ever entered my mind and my 
opposition to it is for entirely different reasons. I may be con- 
sidered somewhat old-fashioned and romantic in my ideas, but 
I look upon woman as superior to man. I am opposed to all of 
this talk about giving her equal rights because I am in favor of 
her having greater rights than man has, and I believe that grant- 
ing her the suffrage does not lift her up to the plane of equal 
rights with man, but rather drags her down to it. Woman is 
the civilizing, refining, elevating influence that holds man from 
barbarism. It has been said that the civilization of any coun- 
try can be determined by the condition in which women live 
in that country. The higher the plane of woman’s standing and 
influence, and the more she is looked up to and respected, the 
more civilized are the people of that country. In no country on 
earth, and in no country in all history, have women occupied 
“ higher station in life or exercised a greater influence, even in 


May I ask the Senator a 
Does he believe in any qualification for suffrage at 
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those States where they do not vote, than they do in America. 
It there is anything they want and are reasonably well united 
in their wishes, they should have it and they always get it. I 
do net wish to see woman put on an equal footing with man at 
the polls because I fear when that is done she will be put on an 
equal footing with man in other stations of life, and she is en- 
tirely too good for that. It is the duty of man to work and 
labor for woman; to cut the wood, to carry the coal, to go into 
the fields in the necessary labor to sustain the home where the 
woman presides and by her superior nature elevates him to 
higher and better conceptions of life. It is his duty and not 
hers to go to the battle field with his weapons of war to defend 
her home and her country from the invasion of an enemy; it 
is his duty and his obligation to go to the polls, guided by the 
refining influences of her character, to exercise the responsibility 
placed upon him by casting his vote in such a way as will bring 
the best results possible in government for her and for her home, 
There is no more need for him to take her to that place where 
the votes are cast than there is for him to take her with him 
upon the battle field. This, Mr. President, in my opinion, is no 
war measure, notwithsianding the fact that some very able 
leaders have allowed themselves to be persuaded that it is. 
This is an inopportune time to consider it. Our whole atten- 
tion and energy should be directed to the successful prosecution 
of this war and not to a matter like this which can well wait 
until the minds of the people are in a calmer and better condi- 
tion to deal with such a radical change in a fundamental ques- 
tion of government. It is not necessary to grant to woman the 
right to vote in order to express the full appreciation and grati- 
tude which the men of this country and our allies feel toward 
her for the heroie sacrifices, the splendid services, and the noble 
work she has done and is doing in the cause of liberty and free- 
dom. I believe that only a comparatively small percentage of 
women ask for such recognition of their services. Should not 
this question be removed from the scene of congressional action 
and relegated to the States, where it properly belongs’ That 
was the declaration in the last Democratic national convention 
a little over two years ago; that was also the declaration of the 
Republican convention. Why should we not, therefore. repre- 
sentatives of those two great parties, be guided by the last 
solemn declarations which those parties have made upon this 
question? In our deliberations here it seems to me that those 
Senators who come from States where they already have woman 
suffrage should be satistied and not seek, by this extraordinary 
and uncalied-for method, to impose such conditions upon other 


| States which do not want woman suffrage. 


| 





Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mir. President, a few days ago [ 
proposed an amendment io the pending joint resolution. While 
I realize that the Senate is fatigued, I shall be forced to be away 
to-morrow if I can arrange a proper pair, and I would like to 
speak briefly upon my amendment. I ask that the Secretary 
may read the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

The Secretary. 
following: 


It will be read. 
At the end of the joint resolution add the 


but no male person who is not a citizen of the United States shall exer- 
cise the right of suffrage at an election for Senators and Representa 
tives in Congress or for electors fer President and Vice President of 
the United States, and no female person who is not such a citizen 
otherwise than by marriage, or who, having acquired citizenship by 
marriage, has not complied with such requirements and conditions ay 
may be prescribed by the Congress shall exercise such right. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the avowed and 
the obvious object of the resolution now pending before the Sen- 
ate is to place women who are citizens of the United States upon 
an equality with men who are such citizens in the matter of the 
exercise of the right to vote; to confer suffrage upon female 
citizens of this country throughout the length and breadth 
thereof. My object in proposing an amendment to that resolu- 
tion is to make it possible, in what seems to me the best way open 
to us, for the resolution actually to accomplish that obvious pur- 
pose and to avoid what seems to me to be the very serious danger 
that, in the very act of conferring the right to vote upon women 
and of abolishing the inequalities in that regard which have 
heretofore existed we shall perpetuate and increase evils already 
existing and create new ones that will prove a constant and in- 
creasing source of embarrassment to us in the future adminis- 
tration of governmental affairs. 

At the outset I desire to make it perfectly plain that IT am not 
opposed to the adoption of the woman-suffrage amendment—on 
the contrary, I am distinctly in favor of its adention—but my 
attention has been attracted to the situation which I shall now 
endeavor to explain to the best of my ability, and I have felt 
that this situation is so serious that I should be derelict in the 
performance of my duty as a Member of this body should L fail 
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or neglect to call its dangers to the notice of each and every 
Member of the Senate. 

With this by way of preface I shall proceed to state the pur- 
nd reasons for the additions to the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment which I have offered in the form of an 
amendment to the resolution. My first object is this: To place 
in the Constitution itself a provision which will safeguard the 
country against the exercise of the right of franchise in Fed- 
eral matters by aliens residing or sojourning within our midst. 
And it has seemed to me that not only is this of such great im- 
portance as to justify efforts toward the accomplishment of the 
reform at any and all times, but the pendency before the Senate 
of the resolution under discussion affords an opportunity for 
its accomplishment in an appropriate and efficient manner that 
ought not by any means to be overlooked. 


poses of : 


Under the constitutions of seven States of this Union aliens 
now exercise the right of franchise in connection with every 
elective office candidates for which are ordinarily voted for in 


the other States, to wit, Indiana, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, and Texas. Recognizing the menace 
to the safety of government of such a policy as this, a number 
of States have recently amended their constitutions so as to 
allow only native-born persons and persons who are fully 
naturalized under the regular legal process to vote therein, 
to wit, Alabama, Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, and others 
that I can not recollect. 

To show the abuses which arise under such a policy, which is 
contrary to the very spirit of the Federal naturalization laws, 
nttention might be directed to the fact that the following 
methods have recently been applied in a certain Western State 
where the declarations of intention made by aliens in the course 
of a year would hardly approximate two dozen and the declara- 
tions made within 30 days preceding and including election 
day—made under the influence of vote manufacturers—have 
approximated a thousand or more in several of the courts 
exercising naturalization jurisdiction in the State. The am- 
bitious candidate has his henchmen line up all the foreigners 
in the district whom he can enlist. He makes his drive through 
the industrial plants, foregathers with the aliens in their club 
organizations, the virtues of his candidate—and this 
mpplies regardless of party—and by various inducements and 
blandishments prevails upon the foreigners to assemble at con- 
venient places and in the day and night time the accommodating 
clerk of the court supplies the necessary blank forms and ac- 
cepts the statutory fees coming from an appropriate source. 
Up to and including election day this business continues. All 
day long, in the presence of Government officials, the stream of 
aliens has been seen to enter the room where the clerk of the 
court is located and to leave that room with statements from 
the clerk showing thut the aliens have declared their intention 
to become citizens of the United States, and, in the light of the 
provision of the State constitution, showing also by implication 
that such aliens have become clothed by the mere act of de- 
Claring an intention to become citizens with such character, 
intelligence, and understanding of our institutions that they are 
entitled to exercise the franchise in the same way and with the 
same effect as a person born in our midst. 


extols 


Under the resolution pending before the Senate, unless the 
part of my amendment directed to this situation, or some 


similar amendment, should be adopted, the evils and abuses to 
which I am ealling attention will not only be perpetuated, but 
will perhaps be practically doubled ; for, if and when the amend- 
ment proposed in the resolution is ratified by the requisite 
number of States, each and every foreign woman now living in 
the seven States I have mentioned and each and every one who 
shall take up residence there later who has attained the statu- 
tory age wili be able to declare her intention, if she is unmuar- 
ried, and by that simple act will be clothed with the right to 
vote alongside of the man. 

With this situation existing, any unmarried woman coming 
from the most anarchistic section of Russia, from the fast- 
nesses of bolshevikism, from the I. W. W. ranks, or from any 
other source inimical to our interests or even believing in the 
utter destruction of our Government—any unmarried woman, 
no matter what her character may be, might be induced in the 
States mentioned to declare her intention to become a citizen, 
whereupon she 
and of her character, through the exercise of her right to vote, 
upon the laws of this country. This is an illustration none too 
extreme; but even if it should be regarded as extreme, the an- 
swer is that we must think through to the very depths of the 
possibility of an evil if we are correctly to measure the extent 
of such evil. 

Is it Je or wise to lay a foundation in a constitutional 
amendment for the perpetuation of such a situation as this, 
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especially when it may be so easily guarded against? I think 
not; and, because of that view, I have inserted in my proposed 
amendment the provision— 

But no male person who is uot a citizen of the United States shall 
exercise the right of suffrage at an election for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress or for electors for President and Vice President 
of the United States— 

And have, in addition, so worded the remainder of my pro- 
posed amendment, the direct purpose of which is to meet an- 
other situation, to the description of which I am about to pro- 
ceed, that the sane result will be accomplished with regard to 
females. 

The second object which I have in view is this: To insure 
that, in conferring the right to vote upon women who are citi- 
zens, we do not create a legal situation in which foreign women 
might, through the operation of the almost universally recog- 
nized principle that a married woman's citizenship follows that 
of her husband, qualify to exercise the franchise in Federal 
elections, although wholly untitted by character, education, resi-e 
dence within the country, and knowledge of and regare for its 
institutions, or otherwise, to have a voice in public affairs. My 
second object, in other words, is so to change the wording of 
the resolution before us that it shall be made actually to confer 
upon women rights equal to those enjoyed in this regard by 
men, and not greater than those enjoyed by men. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krirry in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New Jersey yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the Senator rises to ask me a 
question, I would be very glad to answer it after I conclude. 
I know the Senate wants to adjourn, and I hope the Senator 
will not interrupt me now. 

Mr. CALDER. Very well. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, As TI have already remarked, the 
object of the pending resolution is to place women on the same 
footing as men so far as the right of franchise is concerned. I 
am in favor of a constitutional amendment properly drawn 
which will permit the worthy women of this country who are 
citizens, either by birth or through the regular and orderly proe- 
esses of naturalization, to have the right of suffrage; but I want 
that amendment so drawn that it will protect the worthy women, 
who should vote, against the unworthy, who should not vote, and 
I want it so drawn that Congress can hereafter pass laws prop- 
erly protecting this enlarged and increased electorate. I con- 
ceive it to be our duty under our oath as Senators to pass an 
amendment that will do this. 

I do not know who prepared the pending constitutional amend- 
ment, but I believe it has been drawn without proper considera- 
tion or study of the Constitution and conditions that exist under 
our naturalization statutes, the careless disregard of them, the 
abuses that have crept into the making of citizens, and the ap- 
parent indifference of some authorities to the grave menace to 
the institutions of popular government that thus arise. 

In giving to this subject that careful study which its gravity 
demands, my attention has been attracted to two circumstances 
in particular. The passage of a resolution of this kind is closely 
related to the precarious situation in regard to aliens which has 
been brought about by the war and our participation in it. 
Congress has been forced to pass drastic laws at the eleventh 
hour to protect this country against sedition, treason, and deep- 
seated disloyalty, arising from the fact that so many foreigners 
reside amongst us and that Germany has carried on a surrepti- 
tious propaganda here ever since the war and evidently, from 
latter-day developments, even for many years before the war. 
It is not necessnry for me to recite the many outrages, bombings, 
dynamitings, murders, committed by the disloyal foreigners re- 
siding here. The consideration of this amendment conferring 
upon female citizens the right to vote necessarily brings up at 
this critical time the grave question of our immigration and 
naturalization laws and policies, especially in their relation to 
and effect upon women of alien birth already here or who may 
hereafter come, 

The other particular circumstance was not ful'y appreciated 
by me, in its relation to the constitutional amendment as drawn, 
until I conferred with officials of the Bureau of Immigration 
and leorned its extent and seriousness. It arises from the 
abuses that exist in connection with the traffic in women for im- 
moral purposes, While our immigration laws have been framed 
with the object of protecting society against this traflic, neverthe- 
| less many women become citizens of the United States through 
| pro forma marriages contracted simply for the purpose of giving 

the poor, unfortunate women a status of citizenship under our 
laws and preventing them from being deported. The pimp, the 








procurer, these vice scavengers of humanity, products of the 
swill barrel of foreign lands, carry on their immoral, unspeik- 
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able practices almost within the shadow of Ellis Island, the 
women being brought in from Europe, from the Orient, and from 
the Latin countries, and, except in the cases of Chinese and 
Japanese, a pro forma marriage contract can be entered into and 
these women become citizens of the United States and can not 
be deported unless the Government can show—under the most 
recent amendment to section 19 of the immigration act—that the 
marriage was contracted after the woman became liable to de- 
portation under the law; and heretofore the enforcement of the 
act has been seriously impeded through the fact that a foreign 
woman, no matter what her character, can secure citizenship 
simply by going through with a marriage ceremony, the other 
party to which is an American citizen. 

The foregoing are the two respects in which, it seems to me, 
the importance of the second part of my proposed amendment 
is made especially apparent at this time. I desire now to pro- 
ceed to a more detailed discussion of the matter in its legal as 
well as its practical aspects. 

Generally, married women are regarded as citizens of the 
country of which their husbands are citizens. This principle is 
recognized by the laws of the United States, section 1994 of the 
Revised Statutes providing that— 

Any woman who is now or may hereafter be married to a citizen of 


the United States and who might herself be lawfully naturalized shall 
be deemed a citizen. 





It is of fundamental importance that in considering this pro- 
vision of law the fact shall not be overlooked that Congress, in 
adopting it, was proceeding in pursuance of authority conferred 
upon the Congress by Article I, section 8, paragraph 4 of the 
Constitution—the authority “to establish an uniform rule of 
naturalization.” Therefore, the marriage of a foreign woman 
to an American citizen is, in its effect upon the status of the 
woman, a process of naturalization, and it must be borne in mind 
that the woman who acquires citizenship in this manner is, by 
virtue of the language of section 1994 itself, as fully naturalized 
as though she had gone through the court processes of naturaliza- 
tion required in the cases of males and in the cases of unmar- 
ried females, and as completely a citizen of the United States 
as though she had been born here. The Constitution “ contem- 
plates two sources of citizenship, and two only—birth and 
naturalization,” said the Supreme Court in the leading case on 
citizenship, entitled United States v. Wong Kim Ark (169 U. 8., 
649, 702). 

The procurement of United States citizenship by a foreign 
woman through marriage to a citizen is not, of course, sur- 
rounded with any of the safeguards that are, and have been 
for many years, placed round the procurement of citizenship 
through the regular court processes provided by law. Some of 
those safeguards are the following: 

A male alien desiring to become a citizen of the United States 
must make a declaration that he is not an anarchist, a polygamist, 
or a believer in the practice of polygamy, and that it is his inten- 
tion in good faith to become a citizen of the United States and 
permanently to reside therein. Not less than two years and 
not more than seven years after he has made his declaration of 
intention he must again petition the court and take an oath 
that he is not “a disbeliever in or opposed to organized govern- 
ment, or a member of or affiliated with any organization or body 
of persons teaching disbelief in organized government,” and so 
on. Then he is examined by the United States examiners, and 
if the court so directs he becomes a citizen, but under the Re- 
vised Statutes a foreign woman who has attained her citizen- 
ship by marriage to an American citizen is not held to conform 
to that process of law. 

Vhat is the object of the resolution? It is to give men and 
women the same rights under the Constitution, to place them 
upon an equality in regard to the elective franchise. Does it do 
that? Will it attain its object? 

Under the Federal statute already quoted an alien woman 
who marries a man who is a citizen of the United States by birth 
or naturalization becomes a citizen, and under this resolution, as 
drawn, she would be entitled to vote; but a male alien or a 
female alien not married must be naturalized in a regular court 
proceeding under our naturalization laws before he or she 


drawn, to vote. Is that equal rights? 
A male alien—a German, for instance—marries an American 


| States. 
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married women rights not conferred upon unmarried women or 
upon any man—rights which ought not to be conferred upon 
either women or men in any such haphazard, unregulated 
fashion. 

Again, the foreign man or unmarried foreign woman must 
reside here continuously for at least five years before the boon 
of citizenship will be conferred; but the foreign woman may 
by marrying a citizen become invested with all the rights and 
privileges of citizenship immediately upon landing upon our 
shores, including, if the constitutional amendment as proposed 
should be adopted, the right to vote. The foreign man or un- 
married woman seeking in good faith, through the regularly 
ordained channels, to become a citizen of this country must be 
of “good moral character, attached to the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States, and well disposed to the good 
order and happiness of the same.” But in the case of the for- 
eign woman who marries a citizen no such standards are en- 
forced ; the marriage, ipso facto, confers citizenship, even though 
she is of bad character and even though she knows nothing 
and cares less about the principles of the Constitution. She 
does not have to be of good character, because the Supreme 
Court long ago held, in the case entitled Kelley against Owen, 
Seventh Wallace, 496, that the qualifying phrase, “and who 
might herself be lawfully naturalized,” found in section 1994 
of the Revised Statutes, means no more than that she must be 
of the general class—races—for which naturalization is author- 
ized. Under this situation will the rights conferred be equal? 
Obviously not. Upon this fact too great emphasis can not be 
placed: If this resolution passes in its present form, foreign 
women married to citizens will become voters without any of 
the safeguards of naturalization through court processes. 

Mr. President, how many foreign women are there in the 
United States? 

The census of 1910 recorded 13,500,000 persons of foreign 
birth in our population. .During the years 1911 to 1914, 3,000,000 
more were added, according to the estimate of the Immigration 
Bureau. This is net—makes allowance for those who returned 
to their native lands. From 1915 to 1918S it is estimated immi- 
gration has been about 800,000 a year, making in these years 
of the war 1,200,000 immigrants added to our population. T] 
total number of foreign-born persons here would, therefore, seem 
to be about 18,000,000. 

Mr. President, there are in the Uniied States to-day 5,821,757 
women of foreign birth. They are mostly in the large industrial 
I shall not read the statistics relative to them now. 
Suflice it to say that New York State has 1,296,849; Massachu- 
setts, 526,922; Pennsylvania, 586,085; but that number has been 
increased by reason of the fact that the figures that I have read 
are from the Census of 1910, and since that time immigratien 
has increased by over 3,000,000. Therefore it is safe to assume 
that there are nearly 7,000,000 women of foreign birth in this 
country. I ask to have the letter which I hold in my hand from 
the Department of Labor giving these statistics inserted in the 
tECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
dered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 





Without objection, it is so or- 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Washington, September 2), 118 

My Dear Senator: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter ef the 
23d instant requesting certain data regarding alicn women in the United 
States, and will reply to your inquiries seriatim. 

1. Table 15, page 259, vclume 1, of the Census Report of 1910, gives 
the number of foreign-birth white women in t! Lnited States 
5,821,757, divided as follows: 

New England: 
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becomes a citizen qualified under this proposed resolution, as | 


woman, but he does not thereby become a citizen, and under | 


this constitutional amendment he could not vote by reason of 
that marriage relation. But a female alien—a German woman, 
for instance—marries an American citizen, perhaps a German 
who has been naturalized. She thereby, ipso facto, becomes a 
citizen, and under this constitutional amendment could vote. 
Is that equal rights? Certainly not. It is conferring upon 
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South Atlantic: 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of 
Virginia 
West Vi 
North ©: 


South ¢ 


49, S57 | 
, 434 | 
9,900 | 
, 773 
197 
2, 335 
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3, 137 


Alabama —. 
Mississippi 
“st South Cer 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Olklahoma 
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Mountain : 
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Idaho 


Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 
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Wa 
Oregon b al oa, 24 
California = ; sa snaalioieh , d is 191, 83 
2 and 3. Section 1994 of the Revised Statutes provides as follows: 
“Any woman who is now or may hereafter be married to a citizen 
of the United States and who might herself be lawfully naturalized 
shall be deemed a citizen.” 
8 »n 4 of the act approved March 2, 1907 (34 Stat. L., pt. 1, 
which is merely declaratory of section 1994, Revised Statutes, 
llow's 


foreigi 


p. 122d), 
provittes as it 

“That any woman who acquires American citizenship by mar- 
riage to an American shall be assumed to retain the same after the 
termination of the marital relation if she continues to reside in the 
United Stat inles 1@ makes formal renunciation thereof before a 
having jurisdiction <o naturalize aliens, or if she resides abroad 
retain her citizenship by registering as such before a United 
hin one year after the termination of such marita! 
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FRELINGHUYSEN, 
i? Ntates Wu 
FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, it will be seen from 
foregoing that we already have here a very large number | 
foreign-born ¥v Of course, many of these are illiterate, 
many have had no educational advantages. Another tact that 
should not is this: The tendency to enter into 
ma relations is marked among these immigrant races. Of 
course, we know little or nothing about the loyalty and the 
real alleginnee of these women and less about their character ; 
many of them may be anarchists, nihilists, polygamists, yet 
these w may, simply through the performance of a mar- 
remony, become citizens of the United States. 
ential that we should write in the Constitution a 
will enable Congress to pass legislation that 
urising from this condition? I do not 
drawn this, and I believe that 
the precaution to lay the foundation for 
protecting the country in regard. After consultation with 
the legal advisers of the Immigration and Naturalization Bu- 
reaus I am firmly of the opinion that if the amendment should 
be adoepled as drawn it will not be possible thereafter for Con- 
cress to ituntion described by me by passing legis- 
constitutional amendmenrt, unless it 
shall be changer manner as that I suggest, will 
prevent the of any legislation to place any restriction 
with regard to the exercise of the franchise upon foreign women 
become citizens by marriage. 
citizenship-by-marriage provision was enacted by the 
‘ongress when women could not vote and at a time 
ress had no thought of giving them the vote, its 
to protect property and dower rights and to care 
il and international questions. To accomplish these 
<1 the benefit of such citizenship upon 
asking for the additional benefit 
too long denied them—but a changed 
h Congress should carefully consider 
utional amendment. The view has been 
ers that Congress could afford protection 
io the elective franchise under this constitutional amendment by 
hereafter passing statutes noeturalizing foreign women married 
to citizens and worthy of the privilege of voting. Possibly a 
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statute could be passed that hereafter would protect the electe- 
rate and compel married women who have become citizens by 
marriage to be naturalized in a court proceeding before they 
vote, but I do not believe it. 

To hold that it can is tantamount to holding that the Congress 
an by statute compel a woman who hes already been natural- 
ized by marriage and who has by that precess of naturalization 
become as full a citizen as though born here, to go through an- 
other process of naturalization, the court process, before she 
will be allowed to vote, notwithstanding a provision in the Con- 


| stitution prohibiting the United States or the several States 


trom denying or abridging on account of sex the right of a 
citizen to vote. No law will or can be passed hereafter in that 
regard that will protect the electorate against the unworthy or 
unqualified women who are given this right under this constitu- 
tional amendment unless you lay the foundation in the amend- 
ment itself by the use of words that will confer upon Congress 
the power to do so. 

Perhaps it might be thought that the second section of the 
article of the amendment proposed in the resolution, providing 
that the Congress shall have power by appropriate legislation to 
enforce the provisions of the article, would lay a sufficient 
foundation for subsequent legislation dealing with the subject 
I am discussing. But I think that, obviously, such is not the 
case. The purpose of the second section of this proposed article 
of amendment is exactly the same as the purpose of section 2 of 
Article XIII, section 5 of Article XIV, and section 2 of Article 
XV of the Constitution. Its purpose is to indicate which of the 
three branches into which our Government is divided is to be 
charged under the Constitution with the enforcement of the 
particular article; and it confers a power to enforce—that is, 
carry out, not a power to modify, regulate, abbreviate, or ex- 
tend. If it conferred a power of the latter character it would, 
moreover, be absolutely ineonsistent with the first section of the 
proposed article of amendment. 

I contend that under this amendment providing that the right 


| to vote shall not be abridged or denied on account of sex, the 


right being conferred when this constitutional amendment is 
ratified by the States, such right having heen created through 


| marriage—which marriage relation is possible because of sex— 


the moment you attempt to compel these women to go through 


| any additional requirements before they exercise the franchise, 


you will be doing the very thing the amendment prohibits, be- 
cause you will be abridging the right of a female citizen to vote. 
Any such statute, if passed, would be wnconstitutional. Of 
course, I do not contend that Congress can not at any time, under 
the authority conferred upon it by the Constitution to pass uni- 
form naturalization laws, either amend or repeal section 1994 
of the Revised Statutes. The power of Congress in this regard 
is no doubt plenary. This fact might naturally lead some to ask 
the question, “Why attempt to cover this point in a constitu- 
tional amendment? Why not leave it to Congress to repeal the 
statute lying at the foundation of the difficulty?” But to such 
a question there are two sufficient answers. 

In the first place, section 1994, although a statute and there- 
fore open to repeal or revision, is simply declaratory of a prin- 
ciple of law that is almost universally recognized and runs in- 
finitely into important legal questions of both a local and an 
international nature. It is not likely, therefore, that Congress 
will ever go so far in amending and extending the naturaliza- 
tion laws as to abandon this principle. And just so long as 
citizenship can be acquired by women through the performance 
of a marriage ceremony will there exist the inequalities and 
evils to which attention has been called. 

In the second place, by such a constitutional provision as 
that proposed by me, the past as well us the future can be 
eared for. There are, of course, now in the United States a 
great many women, formerly foreigners, who have acquired 
citizenship through marriage. It may be seriously doubted 
that Congress could legally divest these women of the citizen- 
ship already acquired in that manner. The Supreme Court has 
said, in the Wong Kim Ark decision, already mentioned, that 
“the power of naturalization vested in Congress by the Con- 
stitution is a power to confer citizenship, not a power to take 
it away.” sut wholly aside from this legal doubt, it would 
hardly be faivy and just to pass a law changing the status of 
these women from that of citizenship to that of alienage—cer- 
tainly it would not be just or fair in many of their cases. On 
the other hand, no unfairness or injustice—and nothing in any 
sense illegal—is involved in so qualifying the conferrence of a 
constitutional right to vote as to make it possible for Congress 
hereafter to enact legislation requiring those whese citizenship 
arises merely from marriage to meet, in every substantial re- 
spect, before they will be allowed to exercise the right of 
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suffrage, the conditions that males and unmarried females are 
required to meet before citizenship is conferred upon them. 

Accordingly, the purpose I have in mind in inserting in my 
proposed amendment the provision that “no female person who 
is not such a citizen otherwise than by marriage, or who, hav- 
ing acquired citizenship by marriage, has not complied with 
such requirements and conditions as may be prescribed by Con- 
cress, shall exercise such right” is to pave the Way for the pas- 
sage through Congress, in the event that the constitutional 
simendment should be adopted, of a law which would compel 
foreign women who acquire citizenship in the instantaneous 
and unregulated manner of going through a marriage ceremony 
to meet conditions and requirements similar to those now goy- 
erning the conferrence of citizenship through court processes 
before they would be permitted to stand alongside men and 
women born here and men and women born abroad and natural- 
ized here in the regular safeguarded manner and cast votes 
having the same effect in determining the course of govern- 
inent as the votes cast by the native-born and regularly natural- 
ized citizens. 

I repeat, Mr. President, I am in favor of adopting a constitu- 
tional amendment which will bring about equality between men 
nud woneen citizens in the matter of the vote; but I am also 
in favor of so wording such amendment that we will not per- 
petuate and increase already existing evils and create new in- 
equalities that could not hereafter be rectified otherwise than 
by the slow and uncertain method of adopting still another 
constitutional amendment. 

I ask to append to my remarks, without reading, a statement 
showing citizenship qualifications for voting in woman-suffrage 
states. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is granted. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Without objection, permission 


CITIZENSHIP QUALIFICATIONS FOR VOTING IN WOMAN-SUPFRAGE STATES 
FULL SUFFRAGD. 
(Const., VIT-2.) 
Naturalized citizens must have been ad 
mitted to citizenship 90 days prior to the eleetion. (Const., LI-—1.) 
Colorado: Citizens only. (Const., VII-1.) ‘“ The same qualifications 
usto * ® *® ¢itizenship * * * required by law to entitle mak 
persons to vote shall be requiréd to entitled female persens to vote.” 
(Courtright’s Stat., 1911, $2147.) 


Arizona: Citizens only 
California: Citizens only. 


Idaho; Citizens only. (Const., VI-2.) 
Kunsas: Citizeus and persons who have declared their intention to 
become citizens. (Const., V--1.) An amendment has been submitted to 


be voted on at the 1918 election limiting the right te vote to citizens of 
the United States, (Laws, 1917, e«. 353.) 

Montana: Citizens only. (Const., IX—2.) 

Nevada: Citizens only. (Const., II-—1.) 

New York: Citizens only. Must have been a eitizen for 90 days. A 
citizen by marriage must have been an inhabitant of the United States 
for 5 years. (Const. amend., Laws, 1917, p. 2784.) 

Oregon (a sehate joint memorial [Laws, 1917, p. 975] has been submit- 
ted to Congress requesting “‘ that equal qualifications be required of and 
equal privileges granted to each individual voter, irrespective of sex or 
the marriage relation in the States adopting woman suffrage’’): Cit- 
izons only. (Comst., II-2.) 

Utah: Citizens only. (Const., TV—5.) 

Washington: Citizens only. (Const., VI-1.) 

Wyoming: Citizens only. (Const., VI-5.) 

LIMITED SUFFRAGE. 

Illinois: Citizens only. (Const., VII-1; Laws, 1913, p. 333 

Michigan: Citizens only. (Const., III-1; Laws, 1917, No, 191.) 

Nebraska: Citizens and persons who have declared their intention to 
become citizens at least 30 days prior to clection. (Const., VII-1; Laws, 
1917, c. 80.) 

North Dakota: Citizens only. 

Rhode Island: Citizens only. 
1507.) 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, without entering into a discus- 
sion of the merits of the question, I wish to say in reply to the 
argument of the Senator from New Jersey-—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to inquire of the 


(Const., V—121; Laws, 1917, c. 
(Const. amend., VIL; Laws, 


254.) 
1917, c. 


Senator from Minnesota if it will be just as agreeable to him } 


to proceed to-morrow? 

Mr. NELSON. I shall not oecupy over five minutes. I wish 
to say to the Senator from New Jersey in brief that I am op- 
posed to his amendment for two reasons: In the first place, to 
amend the joint resolution now would necessitate its going 
back to the House of Representatives and being concurred in 
there. In the next place, the relief he seeks by an amendment 


eo eee 


to the proposed constitutional amendment is in the power of | 


Congress to grant without such action. Congress is given full 
jurisdietion over the naturalization of foreigners, and Congress 
can at. any time pass a law preventing foreign-born women who 
marry American citizens from becoming citizens by their mar- 
riage. Congress also has the right to preseribe who are quali- 
fied to vote for President, electors, and Members of Congress; 
there is no doubt about that. Therefore no constitutional 
amendment is needed at all on these subjects, for Congress has 
plenary power without it, and I shall vote against the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New Jersey. 
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EXTENSION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent—and I do so with the 
consent of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
that the Committee on Appropriations be relieved from the fur- 
ther consideration of House joint resolution 334, which is a 
continuing resolution taking care of the objects intended to he 
provided for by the special food-production bill which is in 
conference. I may state that the conferees have agreed upon 
everything except the rent amendment, on which they have 
reached a disagreement; but, as this is tlie last day of the 
month, it is thought necessary to pass a continuing resolution. 
As I understand, it relates only to the special food-production 
bill, and will provide for the activities intended to be pr 
for by that bill to go forward without interruption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


quest of 


‘vide l 


Is there objection to the re- 
the Senator from Oklahoma, that the Committee on Ap 
propriations be discharged from the further consideration of 
House joint resolution 334? The Chair hears nene, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. GORE. I now ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may be temporarily laid aside, and that the Senate 
proceed with the consideration of the House joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business be laid 
aside temporarily, and that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the House joint resolution named by hin. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (FIL. J. Res. 334) 
making appropriations for certain necessary operations of tl 
Government for the month of October, 1918S, and for other pur- 
poses, Which was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the provisions of the joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution making appropriations for certain necessary ope 
tions of the Government and of the District of Columbia for the months 
of July and August, 1918, and for other purposes,” approved July 8, 
1918, except so far as they relate to the support of the Army and of the 
District of Columbia, are extended and continued in full force and effect 
for and during the month of October, 1918. 

The joint resolution was 
amendment, ordered to a thir 
passed. 


. 


reported to the Senate without 
reading, read the third time, and 


RECESS. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I move that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o'clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p.m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, October 
1, 1918S, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay. Septemb« r 30, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’cloek noon and was called to order by 
the Clerk of the House. : 

‘The CLERK oF THE HovusE. The reading clerk will read a com- 
munication from the Speaker designating a Speaker pro tempore. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 50 
Hon. Sourtm TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House: 

Because I am to assist in conducting draft lottery, I assign the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, Mr. Fostgsr, to act as Speaker for this day. 

CHAMP CLARK, Speaker. 

Mr. FOSTER took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, Infinite Spirit, our Heavenly Father, that the 
President of the United States, in a recent speech, voiced the 
sentiment of the American people in pure English and clear-cut 
sentences, which these who run nay read our purpose for en- 
tering the war and the object for which we seek, liberty and 
justice for all men and for ail nations. 

Grant that the plan he suggests in a league of nations may 
obtain and a permanent peace be established upon the principles 
enunciated and illustrated in the incomparable life and char- 
acter of the Prince of Peace; and glory and honor and praise be 
Thine forever. Ammen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object to the approval of the 
Journal, and make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman withhold that for a moment? 

Mr. WALSH. I will withhold the point temporarily. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for an 
indefinite leave of absence for my colleague, Mr. Browne, on 
account of illness, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.}| The Chair hears none, 
By unnnimous consent, Mr. Lirtte was granted leave of ab- 
sence indefinitely, on account of illness. 
ir NV was granted Jeave of absense for two days on 
the death of his nephew, J. Harvey Griffin, chief 
in the United States Navy. 


CONGRESSION AL 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE, , 
‘O. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privilege, 
nimous consent to proceed for five minutes. 
\IKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
nimous consent to proceed for five minutes, Is there 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, does 


ian desire to take up the question of privilege with | 


here? 
Yes: T think we had better, if the gentleman 
ld his point. 
SH. LT will withhold the point for five minutes. 
i‘). Mr. Speaker, the record of the last proceedings 
turda s follows. 
WALSIL What page? 
WINGO. Page 10024, the last part of the proceedings: 
Mr. Speaker, I was requested by the gentleman from Ken- 
Mir. Rocse] to ask vnanimous consent that the folowing letters 
rinted in the Recorp, a letter by Mr. Tumulty and one from W. J. 
Mr. Wats. On what topic? 
Mr. Sim ! have not read the letters closely, 
Mr. WaLstt, I reserve the right to object. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. W 10. Mir. Speaker, I move that the House do now adjourn, 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, those gentlemen who were present 
in the House Saturday just before adjournment will remember 
that the geutleman from Tennessee submitted a request to print 
letiers. If he stated who the writers were, I did not hear it. 
Of course there was great confusion. There was a conversation 
between him and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wats] in which it was disclosed that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee did not know anything about the letters, that he had net 
read them, and I understood that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts had objected, that the gentleman from Tennessee and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts were engaged in a private 
conversation examining the letters, and the impatience of the 
Hlouse was evident, and therefore I made the motion to adjourn. 
L have no objection to anybody extending remarks in the Recorp 
by having letters printed, provided they know what the letters 
gre and can tell what they are about and by whom wvritten. 

I do not know what the letters are now. I asked the privilege 
to see the letters, which was denied by their custodian. I do 
not doubt that the reporters correctly transcribed their notes 
and did their best in the confusion, but to those who were present 
it is evident that some things were not heard. I do not object 
to printing the letters in the Recorp, did not object, and did not 
move to adjourn until after objection was made, and the two 
gentlemen named were engaged in a conversation that promised 
to be interminable and unsatisfactory. 

Mr, SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask that the Speaker lay 
before the House the water-power bill, so that I can move to 
agree to the conference asked for by the Senate and have the 
conferees appointed, That is all IT ask that for. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks that the water-power bill-— 

Mr. SIMS. Senate 1419— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object—and I shall not object after I have propounded 
n parliamentary inquiry to the Chair—I should like to know, if 
{[ may make the parliamentary inquiry of the Chair, just ex- 
actly what situation we are going to be in if we proceed with 
the transaction of business before the approval of the Journal 
of Saturday? That will bring about another Journal of to-day 
with other business. We have not transacted any business so 
far, but the appointment of conferees upon any measure will be 
a transaction of business, I submit that inquiry in order to 
prevent confusion later, if possible, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair, without looking up 
the matter, is inclined to think that the Journal ought first to 
be approved 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think there is no question 
about that. 

Mr. SIMS. Tam only asking for unanimous consent in order 
to expedite these matters along. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is business. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of iXansas. That does not change the neces- 


t 


sity of keeping a Journal for to-day’'s transactions, 
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Mr. SIMS. There is no objection to this—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But that does not avoid the 
necessity for the Journal Clerk to keep the Journal of to-day’s 
proceedings, 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly not. 


proceedings must be approved before we begin with the Journal 
| of another day.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would like to state 
that in his opinion the first order of business is the approval of 
the Journal. 

Mr. SIMS. That is all I am asking. 

Mr, DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker—— ’ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman rise? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is the ap- 
proval of the Journal. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object; and I make the point 
of order there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts makes the point of order there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] Evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 7, noes 51. 

So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] for a call of 
the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, and the Clerk will call the roll, 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 

Anthony Elston Gee. Kitchin 
Aswell ee; emerson Kreider Scott, Iowa 
Bacharach * Kstopinal La lollette . Scott, Pa, 

Baer Vairchild,G.W. LaGuardia r Scully 

Barkley Flood Larsen Sells 

Bell ‘ Fiynn Lea, Cal, Shackleford 
Seshlin rordney Lesher Sherwood 
Borland loss Linthicum Shouse ‘ 
Britten Francis Little Siegel + 
Brodbeck Freeman _«2 London Slayden 
Browne Fuller, 111. *& Lufkin Slemp 
Browning Fuller, Mass. Lundeen Smith, T. PF. 
Buchanan Gallivan MecClintie é Snell 

Butler et Gard McCormick Snyder { 
Byrnes, S.C. Ye Garner McKenzie Stafford 
Byrns, Tenn, “ Glass McKinley Steele 

‘aldwell Glynn : McLaughlin, Pa. Steenerson — 
‘andler, Miss. Godwin, N. C. Maher Stephens, Miss. 
‘antrill . Goodall Mann Stephens, Nebr. 
Caraway ft Goodwin, Ark. Martin Sterling, Il. 
Carew oe Gould Mason Sterling, Pa, 
Carlin Graham, Il. Mays Stiness 
Chandler, Okla. Graham, Pa, Meeker Sullivan 
Chureh Gray, N. J. Merritt Sweet 
Clark, Pa. Greene, Mass. Miller, Minn. Swift 
Classon Griest Montague Switzer 
Connally, Tex. Griffin Moore, Pa, _, ‘Tague 
Cooper, Ohio Hamill we Morin falbott 
Cooper, W. Va. Hamilton, N.Y. Mott ‘Templeton 
Cooper, Wis. Harrison, Miss Nolan Thomas 
Copley Haskell Oliver, N. Y. Thompson 
Costello Hayes Olney Tillman 
Crago . Heaton © 'Shaunessy Tilson 
Cramton Heflin Paige Tinkham 
Crosser Hleintz Parker, N. Y. ‘Treadway 
Currie, Mich, ‘ Hensley Peters | Van Dyke 
Curry, Cal. Hicks Phelan , Vare : 
Dale, N.Y. Hollingsworth Platt V enable 1 
Darrow Ilood Porter Vinson } 
Davis Iloward Powers Walton 
Delaney Tull, lowa Pratt Ward 
Dempsey Humphreys Price Watson, Pa, 
Dewalt Husted Purnell Weaver 
Dickinson Ilitchinson Rainey, J. W. Welling 

Dies Johnson, 8. Dak. Randall Whaley 

Dill Johnson, Wash Rankin White, Me. 
Dixon Jones Riordar White, Ohio 
Donovan Kearns Robbins Wilson, IL 
Dooling Kelley, Mich. Nobinson Wilson, Tex, 
Doremus Kelly, Va. Rose Winslow 
Drukker Kennedy, R. I. Rowe Wise 

Dyer Kettner Rowland Woodyard 
Edmonds Key, Ohio Sanders, La. Young, N. Dak. 
Ellsworth Kiess, Pa. Sanford 


| The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair announces that 190 
Members have answered to their names—not a quorum, 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Journal of the last day’s 
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Mr. SIMS 


glad to do it 
Mr. Speaker, 


Mr. SIMS. 
from what I have heard. 


Mr. 


Of course, 


Speaker, if there is any hope of having 
quorum by making further efforts and waiting, we will be very 
I do not know. 


I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


a portion of to-day? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


The gentleman will state it. 
It seems that we have not got quite a quorum 
Is it in order to take a recess during 


It is not. 


necessary to secure a quorum or adjourn. 


Mr. SIMS. 


Members 


Mr. Speaker, 
have gone away 


fore, I move an adjournment. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


[ Mr. 


The gentleman from Tennessee 
Sims] moves that the House do now adjourn 
The question was taken, 


nounced that the noes seemed to have it. 


Mr. NORTON. 
The SPEAKER pro 


House refuses to adjourn. 


Mr. NORTON, 
Mr. GARRETT 


Division, Mr. 
tempore. 


Speaker. 
The 


I withdraw my request. 
of Tennessee. 


understood, on the motion to adjourn. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tleman from North Dakota to withdraw his request. 


Mr. NORTON, 
Mr. SIMS. 


ried? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, 


a division. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
deiuands a division. . 
The House divided ; and there were—ayes 79, noes 34, 


Mr. QUIN, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
demands the yeas and nays. 


The question was taken; 


The Chair understood the gen- 


I withdrew the request. 
Did the Chair declare the motion was not 


Yes. 


Then I renew the request ‘for 


The gentleman from Tennessee 


noes have it, 


The only thing that 
can be done under the circumstances is to take such action as is 
inasmuch as no doubt a number of 
for the purpose of making liberty- 
loan speeches, and with no thought of obstructive tactics, and 


especially not even permitting the Journal to be read, I do not 
feel at the present time like asking for their arrest, and, there- 


and the Speaker pro tempore ¢ 


A division was requested, 


Mr. Speaker, I call for the yeas and nays, 
The gentleman from Mississippi 


and the Speaker pro tempore an- 


nounced that 88 Members had arisen, a sufficient number. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Mr. HAMLIN. 


Mr. Speaker, 


The Clerk will cali the roll, 


I make a point of order. 


understood the announcement correetly, there were only 
Members who rose? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Mr. HAMLIN. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Mr. HAMLIN. 
the Chair is in error. 
find it takes one-fifth of a quorum 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
probably the gentleman from Missouri has in mind the ordering 
of tellers, which requires 20 in Committee of the Whole and 
one-fifth in the House—one-fifth of a quorum. 

Then I ask for the other side, Mr. Speaker. 
Those oppesed will rise and 
Forty-two 
The yeas and 

Those who | 


Mr. HAMLIN, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
stand until they are 
gentlemen have risen; 38 is a sufficient number. 
nays are ordered. 
favor the motion to adjourn will, when their names are ealled, 
’ and those opposed will answer “ nay.” 
and there were—yeas 73, 
1, not voting 227, as follows: 
YEAS 


answer “ yea,’ 
The question was taken; 
answered “ present ” 


Almon 
Bankhead 
Barnhart 
Black 

sland, Va. 
bowers 
Brand 
Burroughs 
Campbell, Pa. 
Candler, 
Cannon 
Clark, Fla, 
Cleary 
Coady 
Cox 
Dent 
Denton 
Dominick 
Dunn 


Alexander 
Anderson 
Austin 


Miss, 


The Clerk 


Fagan 

Esch 

Ferris 

Fess 

Fisher 
Garland 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Gillett 


Green, Iowa 
Greene, Vt. 
Hamlin 
Hardy 
Hayden 
Helvering 
Holland 
llouston 
Huddleston 
liull. Tenn. 


Kincheloe 
NAYS 


counted. 


Yes, 


It requires 44, does it not? 


One-fifth of those present. 


I raise the point of order, Mr. 





The 


[After 


will 


~ 


Kraus 
Lobeck 
Lonergan 
Longworth 
Lunn 
McArthur 
McFadden 
Madden 
Mansfield 
Mudd 
Neely 


Nicholls, 8. C, 


Oldfield 
Overstreet 
Parker, N. J. 
Pou 

Ramsey 
Kayburn 
Louse 


130. 
Dlanton 
Brumbaugh 
burnett 


counting. 


eall the roll. 


Speaker, 


Rucker 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Schall 
Sears 

Sims 
Stevenson 
Strong 
Sumners 
Temple 
Waldow 
Walker 
Walsh 
Watkins 
Watson, Va. 
Wilson, La. 
Young, Tex 


Campbell, Kans. 
Carter, Mass, 
Carter, Okla 


and the 


ear- 


If I 


that 
If the Chair will consult the rule, he will 
not of those present. 
Chair will suggest that 


hays 130, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Cary 
Claypool 
Collier 
Connelly, 
Dale, Vt 
Dallinger 
Decker 
Denison 
Dillon 
Doolittle 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Dupré 
Eagle 
Elliott 
Evans 
Fairchild, B. L. 
Fairfield 
Fields 

Focht 

Foster 

Frear 

French 
Gallagher 
Gandy 
Garrett, Tex, 
Good 

Cordon 

Grav, Ala. 
Hadley 


Kans, 


Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Bacharach 
Baer 
Barkley 

Bell 

Seshlin 
Booher 
Borland 
Britten 
Brodbeck 
Browne 
Browning 
Buchanan 
Butier 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn, 
Caldwell 
Cantrill 
Caraway 
Carew 
Carlin 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla, 
Church 
Clark, Pa. 
Classon 
Connally, Tex. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, “V. Va. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Copley 
Costello 
Crago 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Crosser 
Currie, Mich. 
Curry, Cal, 
Dale, N. ¥ 
Darrow 
Davis 
Delaney 
Dempsey 
Dewalt 
Dickinson 
Dies 

Dill 

Dixon 


| Donevan 


Dooling 
Doremus 
Dram 
Drukker 
Dyer 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 


nnswered ‘ 


So the motion was rejected. 
announced the following pairs: 


The Clerk 


Hamilton, Mich, 
Harrison, Va. 
Hastings 
Haugen 

Hawley 

Helm 

Hersey 

Hull, lowa 

Igoe 

Jucoway 

James 

Johnson, Ky. 
Juul 
Kahn 
Keating 
Kehoe 
Kennedy, 
King 
Kinkaid 
Knutson 
Langley 
Lazaro 
Lehibach 
Lever 
Littlepage 
McAndrews 
McCulloch 
McKeown 


Iowa 


McLaughlin, MichS 


McLemore 


ANSWERED “ 


Magee 
Mapes 
Miller, Wash. 
Mondell 
Moon 
Moores, Ind. 
Morgan 
Nichols, Mich. 
Norton 
Oliver, Ala. 
Osborne 
Overmyer 
Padgett 

Park 

Polk 

Quin 
Ragsdale 
Rainey, H. T. 
Raker 
Ramseyer 
Reavis 

Reed 

Roberts 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 
Romjue 
Rubey 
Russell 
abath 
Sanders, Ind. 


PRESENT ”—1. 


Ireland 
NOT VOTING— 227. 


Kdmonds 
Elisworth 
Elston 
Emerson 
Estopinal 
Fairchild, G. W. 
Farr 

Flood 

Flynn 
Fordney 

Foss 

Francis 
Freeman 
Fuller, lil. 
Fuller, Mass. 
Gallivan 
Gard 

Garner 

Glass 

Glynn 
Godwin, N, C. 
Gocdall 
Goodwin, Ark, 
Gould 
Graham, Tl. 
Graham, Pa. 
Gray, N. J. 
Greene, Mass. 
Gregg 

Grriest 

Griffin 

Hamill 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Harrison, Miss. 
Haskell 
Hayes 

Heaton 

Heflin 

Heintz 
Hensley 
Hicks 
Hilliard 
Hollingsworth 
Hood 

Howard 
Humphreys 
Husted 
Hutchinson 


Johnson, 8S. Dak. 


Johnson, Wash. 
Jones 

Kearns 

Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kettner 

Key, Ohio 


Nay. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana with Mr. 


Kiess, Pa, 
Kitchin 
Kreider 
La Follette 
LaGuardia 
Larsen 
Lea, Cal. 
Lee, Ga. 
Lesher 
Linthicum 
Little 
London 
Lufkin 
Lundeen 
McClintie 
McCormick 
McKenzie 
McKinley 


McLaughlin, Pa. 


Maher 

Mann 
Martin 
Mason 

Mays 
Meeker 
Merritt 
Miller, Minn. 
Montague 
Moore, Va. 
Morin 

Mott 

Nelson 
Nolan 
Oliver, N. Y, 
Olney 
O'Shaunessy 
Paige 
Parker, 
Peters 
Phelan 
Platt 
Porter 
Powers 
Pratt 
Price 
Purnell 
Rainey, J. W. 
Randall 
Rankin 
Riordan 
Robbins 
Robinson 
Rose 

Rowe 
Rowland 
Sanders, La. 
Sanford 


N. ¥. 


Cooper of 
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Scott, Mich. 
Shallenberger 
Sherley 
Sinnott 
Sisson 

Sloan 

Small 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich, 
Smith, C. B 
Snook 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo, 
Timberlake 
Towner 
Vestal 

Voigt 
Volstead 
Webb 
Wheeler 
Williams 
Wingo 
Woods, Iowa 
Wright 
Ziblman 

The Speaker 


Saunders, Va, 
Seott, lowa 
Scott, Pa 
Scully 

Sells 
Shackleford 
Sherwood 
Shouse 
Siegel 
Slayden 
Slemp 
Smith, T. F. 
Snell 
Snyder 
Stafford 
Steele 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss, 
Stephens, Nebr, 
Sterling, Il. 
Sterling, Pa. 
Stiness 
Sullivan 
Sweet 

Swift 
Switzer 
Tague 
Talbott 
Templeton 
‘Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Van Dyke 
Vare 
Venable 
Vinson 
Walton 
Ward 
Wason 
Watson, Pa, 
Weaver 
Welling 
Welty 
Whaley 
White, Me 
White, Ohio 
Wilson, Ill. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winslow 
Wise 

Wood. Ind. 
Woodyard 
Young, N. Dak. 


The Clerk will call my name. 
The on ¢ alled the name of Mr. Crark of Missouri, 


and he 


West Virginia. 


Mr. O’SHAUNESSyY with Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. 


Mr. Humpnuereys with Mr. 
Mr. KETTNE 
Mr. CONNALLY of 
Mr. VAN Dyk1 
Mr. RANDALL 


Mr. OLIver 
Mr. TAGUE 
Mr. TALBOT 
Mr. SULLIV 


AN With Mr. 


Rk With Mr. 


with Mr. 


W HITE 
IRELAND. 

Texes with Mr. Jonnson of Washington, 
PURNELL. 


of Maine. 


with Mr. Foss. 
of New York with Mr. Swirzer. 
with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 


r with Mr. 


SROW NING. 
TINKHAM, 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


STEELE With Mr. BUTLER. 
SLAYDEN with Mr. Haves. 
Howarp with Mr, PAIGE. 
Gopwin of North Carolina with Mr. 
McCuintic with Mr. Heaton, 
DicKINSON With Mr. Dyer. 
GALLIVAN With Mr. GouLp, 
ASWELL With Mr, Farr. 
CaLpWeEtt With Mr. Darrow. 
DooLIne with Mr. Peters. 
* Tuomas with Mr. WrsLow. 
. Maver with Mr. Rowe. 
* SHERWOoOop with Mr. Swirrt. 
DoNOVAN With Mr. LUFKIN. 
* Lea of California with Mr. McKIn.Ley. 
*, Byrns of Tennessee with Mr. STEENERSON. 
* Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. ANTHONY. 
Mr. MonvraGue With Mr. Youne of North Dakota. 
Mr. SteeHens of Nebraska with Mr, Crark of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Beit with Mr. SNypDrEr. 
Mr. THomas F. Smirnv with Mr. TREADWAY, 
Mr. Carew with Mr. BACHARACH. 
Mr. Rrorpan with Mr. Grauam of Illinois, 
Mr. Hamini with Mr. Grisst. 
Mr. Scutty with Mr. Browne. 
Mr. TiLpMAN with Mr. ELtsworrn. 
Mr. Wuarey with Mr. Parker of New York. 
Mr. Dare of New York with Mr, Britten. 
Mr. Vinson with Mr. Mort. 
Mr. Roninson with Mr. STingess. 
Mr. LinryHicum with Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House refuses to adjourn. 
Mr. SIMS. 
lution. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
offers a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


ELSTON, 


Resolved, Tiat the Sergeant at Arms take into custody and bring to 
the bar of the Ilouse such of its Members as are now absent without 
leave of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ihe resolution. , 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. 
second or a minute? 

Mr. SIMS. I can not yield the floor. 

Mr. CANNON, 
Kighteen or twenty short of a quorum are shown to the motion to 
adjourn. I have no objection to the resolution passing, but it 
seems to me there is no doubt that as a quorum is demanded and 


The question is on agreeing to 


Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 


the news goes by telegraph the movement of Members will set | 


this way. That was the reason I voted against the motion to 
adjourn, IT have no objection, 
of warrants, have we? What does the resolution provide? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will again report the resolution. It is not debatable. 

The resolution was again read. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska rise? 

Mr. REAVIS. To ask unanimous consent to proceed for three 
minutes, 

Mr. CLARK of 
§n the absence of a quroum. 

Mr. REAVIS. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for three 
minutes out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No unanimous consent can be 
given, and nothing can be done except to adjourn or to secure 
the attendance of a quorum. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 


Missouri. You can not get unanimous consent 
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| hinety Members answered to their names. 


| the House refused to adjourn. 
Mr. Speaker, 1 offer the following privileged reso- | 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There is no question in the world 
that when Members come in they should be recorded as present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair so holds, 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course they ought to be recorded as 
present, but it did not require a quorum on the motion to 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER 
about that. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. 
lack of a quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The clerks are counting to 
ascertain. The clerks will record as present the names of the 
following Members who answered on the roll call for adjourn- 
ment but have not answered on the call of the House: Messrs, 
BurrovucHs, CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, CArtTER of Massa- 
chusetts, Cary, CLark of Florida, Dupré, FAIRFIELD, GARLAND, 
HAUGEN, LEVER, LITTLEPAGE, LONGWORTH, MCLAUGHLIN of Mich- 
igan, Mupp, RAGsDALE, Roppins, Russert, CHARLES B, SMITH, 
Vorct, and Wess. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Were the names just read the names of those who answered on 
the roll call on the motion to adjourn who had not previously 
answered on the call of the House? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is correct. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, I should like to learn just 
exactly what has been done. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
right in making the inquiry. 
for a call of the House. 


pro tempore. The gentleman is correct 


Speaker, I desire to ask how many we 


The gentleman is perfectly 
A motion was made and carried 
The roll was called. One hundred and 
Then the motion 
was made that the House adjourn. The yeas and nays were 
ordered on that motion, and on the vote by yeas and nays 
There were certain Members 
who voted on the motion to adjourn who did not. answer present 
on the call of the House, so the Chair directs that those Mem- 
bers be marked present on the call of the House, because they 
have been here and have answered to their names. The Chair 
thinks that is the only way that the presence of a quorum can 
be ascertained. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GILLETT. As I understand, we have ordered the Ser- 
geant at Arms to bring in absent Members, and we are now 
proceeding under that original call of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Certainly. That has not yet 


| been dispensed with. 


I do not ask the gentleman to yield the floor. | 
| on that roll, and therefore by the same logic those who voted 


| 
| 
| 


We have not come to the issuing | 


| that the gentlemen 


Mr. GILLETT. So that anybody who comes in is recorded 
on the motion to adjourn ought to be recorded on that call 
also. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Certainly. 
to be recorded on the call of the House. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think it may be further added 
who answered when their names were 
called on the motion to adjourn are presumed to have beer 


They are entitled 


| present but failing to answer on the call of the House. 


The sti as ti ny; é ‘ ivisi Ss < y Mr. | 
fhe question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr 


Neavis), there were—ayes 44, noes 18. 

Accordingly the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GILLETT. Did the gentleman who has just come in vote 
on the last roll call? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. GILLETT. 
should be recorded as present—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will be recorded 
fs present under the call of the House, but he can not vote on 
the motion to adjourn, 


He did not. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is correct, and the Chair 
understands this is the only way in which the presence of a 
quorum could be ascertained. These gentlemen have come in 
voluntarily and answered to their names. Two hundred and 
sixteen Members, a quorum, have answered to their names. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
doors. 

Without objection, the Journal of the proceedings of Saturday 
will be approved as read. 

There was no objection, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 


The Doorkeeper will unlock the 


| lows: 


I am perfectly willing that the gentleman | 


| 


| 


To Mr. McCuintTI1c, indefinitely, on account of illness; and 

To Mr. SLAYDEN, indefinitely (at the request of Mr. Grecec), 
on account of the death of Mr. SLAyDEN’s brother. 

IMPROVEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT OF WATERWAYS. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that S. 1419, the water-power 
bill, be laid before the House for the purpose of agreeing to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table 
S. 1419 and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. Is 
there objection? 
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Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? That is a peace 
bill? 

Mr. SIMS. Why, certainly, it is a peace bill. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman ackuowledges it. We are all 
for war propositions. 

Mr. SIMS, The gentleman will not oppose the appointing of 
these conferees, I suppose? 

Mr. CANNON. I think the best way to dispose of it is to 
wait until after the war closes, being peace legislation covering 
the whole country, very important under normal conditions. I 
will not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The clerk will report the bill 
by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (S. 1419) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of dams across 
navigable waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the 
act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement 
and development of waterways for the uses of interstate and 
foreign commerce, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Speaker 
pro tempore will announce the conferees. 

There was no objection; and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced as conferees on the part of the House Messrs. Sims, 
Ferris, LEVER, Escu, Stnnorr, and HAUGEN. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order of the House for the arrest of absent Members be vacated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent that the order of the House for the 
arrest of absent Members be vacated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House—— 

Mr. WALSH. It needs no motion. The House goes into 
Conunittee of the Whole automatically. 

Mr. SIMS. ‘That is a fact. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House automatically re- 
solves itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. CANNON, 
out a motion? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It was. 

Mr. CANNON. TI think, if the rule is examined, it is only 
when the Committee of the Whole finds itself without a quorum 
and rises that it goes into Committee of the Whole automati- 
cally. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Speaker of the House has 
held that under this rule the House goes into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union automatically. 


Mr. Speaker, was the Journal approved with- 


Mr. CANNON. The House goes into Committee of the Whole | 


automatically when it finds itself without a quorum, and rises 
when a quorum is obtained. We have not been in Committee 
of the Whole yet. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Illinois 
misunderstands. This bill is being considered under a special 
rule which carries it into Committee of the Whole automatically. 

Mr. CANNON. Let me read the rule. [After reading the 
rule.| I do not think that claim can be sustained. Is it claimed 
that after the House adjourns once, the very moment the Jour- 
nal is read, in we go into Committee of the Whole? The gentle- 
man has just had conferees appointed and the Speaker has 
signed bills. This does not change the general rule of the 
House. I think it takes a motion to go into the Committee of 
the Whole under this rule. The effect of this rule is not to 
change the general rule of the House so far as going into Com- 
mittee of the Whole is concerned. If we get into Committee of 
the Whole and a point of no quorum is made, and the committee 
rises, and if a quorum is developed, then we go back auto- 
matically into Committee of the Whole. But that is not this case. 

Mr. SIMS. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that the 
Speaker of the House himself has held two or three times that 
the House went automatically into Committee of the Whole. 
Nobody made any point about it, and therefore I did not ex- 
amine the rule. 

Mr. CANNON. After the House has adjourned and a new 
session comes in-—— 

Mr. SIMS. That is just what happened. 

Mr. CANNON. We go automatically into Committee of the 
Whole, although a conference report might be pending? 

Mr. SIMS. The Speaker has announced that that is the 
course under the rule we are acting under. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not think the Speaker's attention was 
called to it. In my judgment this does not change the general 
rule, 


| inittee of the Whole 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday 
last——I have net looked any further back than that—the House 
went into Committee of the Whole. House by motion and not 
automaticallly ; whether it was announced on the date prior to 
that I do not know, but I wish to say, because I think a correct 
ruling is important, that I am inclined to agree with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN]. Unless the rule had in it 
the words that it is simply a continuing order—that is, be the 
order of business until concluded—my construction of that is 
that it makes it in order to consider the bill under the general 
rule on the same status as an appropriation bill or a revenue bill 
would have under the general rule; that it is necessary under 
that rule to go into Committee of the Whole by motion. We do 
sometimes bring in a rule saying that it shall be a continuing 
order. If this is a continuing order the House goes into com- 
mittee automatically, but without that it is under the general 
rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is inclined to hold-—— 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, the Speaker-ruled on Friday that 
the House went into Committee of the Whole automatically. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The recollection of the Chair 
Was that on Saturday the gentleman from Tennessee moved to 
go into Committee of the Whole, and the statement was made by 
the Chair that in his judgment, under the ruling of the Speaker, 
the House went into Committee of the Whole automatically ; yet 
the Recorp shows that it was by motion. 

Mr. CANNON. I hope the Recorp will be examined. It is 
exceedingly embarrassing, and I do not believe the Speaker of 
the House would have made the ruling if his attention had been 
called to the rule. What position does it leave us in? From the 
moment after the reading of the Journal until the bill was con- 
cluded nothing could be done if the House jumped inte Com- 
mittee of the Whole automatically. There was business irnns- 
acted this morning, conferees were appointed, and I call 2tten- 
tion again to the signing of bills necessary to be signed b» the 
Speaker and reported to the House. That was not done by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the Chair allow me a moment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. As I read this rule I can not see that it lit- 
erally gives this bill any privilege after the first day. Whiat- 
ever may have been its purpose it simply says “ immediately 
upon the adoption of this resolution the House shall resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union.” That, of course, applied simply to that date. Then it 
goes on and says that at the conclusion of general debate upon 
the bill, aad so forth ; but it does not say it shall have a privilege 
after the first day. It does not say we should go into Com- 





Mr. GARRETT of Tennessec. If the gentleman will permit, 
the rule provides, and it is a fair construction, I would subtit, 
for the completion of the bill in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. It does not limit it to a single 
day. That is the usual regular form the Committee on Rules 
has worked on ever since I have been a member. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This rule provides that this bill 
shall be considered and completed in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. The Chair does not understand 
that as a sensible thing the House would require the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Unian to sit continuously 
until this bill was finally completed, but now it is simply pro- 
vided, without further provision in reference to the considera- 
tion, and the rule says it shall be considered in the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union and completed. 
Now, the Chair thinks that the House, when it got to the rule, 
did not believe we could finish it in one day. So the Chair be- 
lieves that would be the sensible view to take, that the House 
should consider it that day, and after adjournment for that day 
the next day should go on, and so forth, until completed. 

Mr. GILLETT. I am inclined to agree with the Chair that 
would be a sensible interpretation, if you can make it, and I 
would be very glad to have it stretched or strained for that pur- 
pose, because, I confess, I do believe that is what the Committm 
on Rules and the House meant. If it has been the custom to 
adopt a rule in that form I should gladly acquiesce in such a 
ruling, although personally my recollection was that when 
such rules come from the Committee on Rules they provide 
ordinarily that there should be a continuing order or something 
to that effect. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; if the gentleman will per- 
init. We only use that language when we desire to make it to 
exclude all other business, but really it is very seldom that we 
bring in a rule of that sort. I do not recall we brought in one 
during this Congress. I believe in one or two instances it was 
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done in the last Congress when that was intended to make it the | into the Committee of the Whole, and the Speaker turned to the 


exclusive business. That was the argument I made a moment 
ago in attempting the explanation of the argument of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNoNn]. When we use that language 
we make it exclusive of everything. 

Mr. GILLETT. I entirely agree on that proposition. 
clear we should not go into it automatically. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is the language we should 
use where we desire to make it exclusive. 

Mr. GILLETT. If the precedents show that, I think it would 
be a sensible interpretation, and I do not 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, what is the regular order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question of order here. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair is inclined to per- 
mit discussion of the point of order, I should like to submit a 
few observations; it would seem to me the only effect of this 
rule is to say that it shall be in order to make the motion to 
go into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union each day until this bill is completed, and that if the 
motion is voted down the House does not have to consider this 
mensure, but it seems to me it is a dangerous construction to 
put upon a rule with this language, and say that this bill shall 
be a continuing order, particularly in view of the absence of 
these words, and to preclude the House from declining to dis- 
cuss this measure on any particular morning. Now, upon Satur- 
day the question of going into the Committee of the Whole 
Hiouse on the state of the Union was submitted and the House 
voted upon it. Upon Friday the Speaker ruled that it was auto- 
matic, and it would seem to me that if we are going to interpret 
this rule in the same manner as we would when it contained 
the language, “to be a continuing order,” that we are estab- 
lishing a precedent which absolves the Committee on Rules 
hereafter from using the words “continuing order.” Now, of 
course, there will be no vote against going into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and I submit 
that the proper construction of this rule is to hold that it only 
shall be in order each day to move to go into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union until the considera- 
tion of this measure has been completed. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I only want to give the facts: 
On the 27th—it does not appear in the Recorp—-I did rise and ad- 
dress the Chair to make the motion, and the Speaker announced 
that the House automatically resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration, giving the name, and so forth, of the bill. The 
next day, Saturday, after quite a lot of business that had been 
considered with reference to the resolution appropriating $1,000,- 
000 L arose to move that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, but not remembering the fact that the 
Speaker had so held on a previous day I moved that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr, WALSH. And the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. But the Speaker, I would like to say, on 
that morning was the Speaker pro tempore and was not 
Speaker CLarK; and very likely his attention had not been 
ealled to the ruling of the Speaker, and when the gentleman from 
Indiana wanted unanimous consent for five minutes I said 
that I insisted on my motion, and that the gentleman could 
put in his telegram later, and then the Speaker pro tempore 
put the motion, and it was agreed to. Speaker Clark was not 
in the chair and I do not know that the attention of the 
Speaker pro tempore was ever called to the ruling of Speaker 
CLARK. 

Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman realizes that if the Speaker 
should have ruled that the resolving of the House into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union was 
nutomatic, and no exception was taken to it, that it clearly 
would not establish a precedent and bind the House if the 
attention of the Chair is directed to the language of this rule. 

Mr. SIMS. It is a construction of the rule as to this par- 
ticular bill. 

Mr. WALSH. It was not a construction of the rule, because 
the rule was not specifically brought to the Speaker’s attention. 

Mr. SIMS. It was brought to the attention of the regular 
Speaker, because I made the motion and he held it was not 
necessary. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes: but he took 
him, and there was no objection to it. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, as a matter of fact, on Friday 


It is 


Will the gentleman yield? 


the rule as it was before 


morning the gentleman from Tennessee made a motion to go | pause. ] 
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Clerk and got the rule and read it, and the Speaker of the 
House specifically passed upon this question, It was not 
argued. The only way it was raised was that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Stms] made the motion to go into Com- 
inittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and the 
Speaker then took the rule and read it and made the announce- 
ment, which was that it was automatic. 

Mr. WALSH. Wil! the gentleman from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes, sir; if I have the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman from Arkansas contend 
that a rule phrased as this is would have the same effect and 
be construed exactly the same as the rule containing the words 
“and shall be a continuing order”? 

Mr. WINGO. I think the way to construe the rule is to find 
out what was intended at the time it was adopted. There are 
two classes of rules. One says that it shall be in order on the adop- 
tion of the rule to move to go into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and there is another class 
that says that automatically on the adoption of the rule the 
House shall go into the Committee of the Whole, and in this 
instance the rule provided that on the adoption of the rule the 
House should go into the Committee of the Whole for the con- 
sideration of a certain bill. The rule further provided that 
after the bill had been completed in the Committee of the Whole 
it should then be reported to the House. 

Mr. WALSH. That does not have to be in the rule, 

Mr. WINGO. It went further and provided that the previous 
question should be considered as ordered. In other words, the 
rule is a comprehensive rule, providing for the immediate and 
uninterrupted consideration of that bill from the moment it 
goes into the Committee of the Whole up until the moment that 
the previous question is ordered in the House. I submit that 
the rule does more than to have a consideration of the bill for 
one day, which would be the only logical conclusion if you fol- 
lowed the logic of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsH]. 

Mr. SIMS. I am very anxious to proceed with the considera- 
tion of the bill. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
is not present. I was going to ask him to withdraw his point 
of order, and I would make the motion as I did on Friday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee make his motion? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the emergency power bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 12776 and—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Will the gentleman yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
ask unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think one statement of the 
Speaker might indicate a ruling adverse to the point of order. 
I should like to ask unanimous consent, if it meets with the ap- 
proval of the Speaker, that he have permission to withdraw any 
words that might amount to a ruling, because I understand the 
purpose of this is to avoid a ruling. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will be glad to do 
that. 

The Chair will state that he is not clear on this. 
is open for argument. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? [After a pause.}] The Chair hears none. 


Will the Speaker permit me to 


His mind 


EXTENSION 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing an 
analysis of certain votes cast by myself on amendments to cer- 
tain bills that passed the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman to extend his remarks in the Rercorp? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


OF REMARKS. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague, Mr. Wirson of Texas, be excused for the balance 
of the day on account of illness. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
The Chair hears none, 


Is there objection? [After a 




















1918. 








EMERGENCY POWER BILL. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] to go into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the emergency power bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
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| of these plants where he is going to put this machinery that if 


| 
| 


the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- | 
sideration of the bill H. R. 12776, with Mr. Howusron in the | 


chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (HH. R. 12776) to provide further for the national seeurity and 
defense and for the more effective prosecution of the war by furnishing 
means for the better utilization of the existing sources of electrical and! 
mechanical power and for the development of new sources of such 
power, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman——~ 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, when the committee rose there was 


pending an amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachu- | 


setts [Mr. WALSH] as an entire substitute for subsection 2 of 
section 2. I suppose the gentleman from Massachusetts wishes 
to discuss it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment pending before the com- 
mittee is the amendment offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WatsH], which is offered as a substitute for sub- 


section 2 of section 2. 


it is put in there he shall reserve that right for himself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


| proceed for two minutes more. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH... I see that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sims] has now risen to his feet, and I desire to direct his at- 
tention to one further clause in this section, and that is that he 
shall be allowed to install and operate these machines fer the 
use of the United States free from any rent or any charge. or 
take possession of or remove them, or any of them, from the 
premises. 

I submit to the Chairman and to the members of the commit- 
tee that those provisions ought not to be written into the statute. 
Let us give the person who will administer this law the authority 
to require compliance with those terms and provisions, or such 


| other terms as he might wish to make. We are authorizing him 


| to put these machines into existing private plants. 


We are au- 


| thorizing him to erect structures which will be extensions or 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I desire at the outset, in order | 


to relieve the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 


for the purpose of perfecting this bill and making more clear 
the powers which we are undertaking to bestow upon the Presi- 
dent. 

Now, I submit that an amendment framed as is the amend- 
ment offered by me provides all the essential elements that it is 
sought to confer in the language of the bill as printed. We should 
not attempt to confer upon the President power to make a lease 
or a contract and then immediately say what the terms of the 
provisions of that contract ought to be. It seems to me that if 


we give him the authority to enter into a contract and set forth | 


the length of time which it should run and provide for the man- 
ner in which it is to be terminated, we shall have done all that 
it is necessary to do by way of legislation. 

So my amendment provides that the President is authorized 


under the provisions of the act to install in any existing private | 


power plant any machinery, and so forth, as he may deem neces- 


sary to increase the capacity and productivity of such plant, | 


upon such terms and conditions as he shall determine; and then 
there is a proviso that the agreement or arrangement shall not 
continue longer than five years after the termination of the war 


period, and there is a further proviso that within five years after | 


the expiration of the war period the President shall dispose of 


the title to such property in a manner that will be for the best 


interests of the United States. 

Now, I wish to submit to the chairman of the committee that 
there is no need of our putting in there any provision to the ef- 
fect that he can lease the machinery if he prefers, nor is there 
any need that when the appliances have been installed the title 
shall remain in the United States. If we are going to authorize 


the President to do this and carry out the idea contained in sec- 


tion 2, let us give him the authority to go ahead and do it, and let 
him say what the conditions shall be. Let us only fix the period 
within which this arrangement can continue. Let us only pro- 
vide for the termination of the arrangement. 

Now, it has often been said here that you have got to trust 
somebody, and of course you have to trust the person who will 
be designated by the President to carry out these very com- 
prehensive powers. But the gentlemen who will have charge 
of this will know what will be needed and they will know what 


kind of an agreement they can enter into, and they will know | 


enough, I think, to protect the interests of the United States in 
entering into these agreements and leases; and I submit that 


the section, even as it has been perfected, is not exactly in the ; 


form in which we should legislate upon this particular subject. 

Why, we have even got a provision in this section, as the com- 
mittee reported it, that the President shall have at all times 
the power to enter upon the premises where this machinery 
and these plans are to be installed. 
clause in a legislative act. That should be a clause in the lease 
or in the agreement, and before he should make any lease or 
agreement he should get the consent of the owners or operators 


Fhat should not be | tnig amendment, taken as a whole 





additions to the private plants. That is a very broad power. 
Now, then, if we are going to give him that power, can we 
not let it rest with that same authority, that same adminis- 
trator, to say under what conditions it shall all be done? He 
may be able to get more favorable terms than are called for 


; ; : : ; s . | under the terms of the act, and it seems to me, if the gentleman 
Srus] of any fear or apprehension that this amendment is of- | 
Poste ° ° . , Tet > agccany _ oC lera.- | A . . . 
fered for the purpose of obstructing the passage ol considera | sions of my amendment since last Saturday, he would perhaps 
tion of this measure, to asstre him that it is offered in good faith | 


will permit, if he has had an opportunity to study the provi- 


be impelled to agree that the provisions of the amendment com- 
prehend everything that is included in the section as presented. 

Mr. SISSON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? d 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SISSON. Take the second clause of the gentleman's 
amendment: “ Provided, however, That no contract, lease, or 
agreement shall be entered into exceeding five years after the 
termination of the war period.” Would the gentleman think 
that that language might be susceptible to the construction that 
the Government might go, after actual hostilities had ceased 
and peace was declared, within a term of five years after the 
war had actually been concluded—the President could go into 
the premises? 

Mr, WALSH. Yes; and he could do it under the bill as re- 
ported by the committee. Sut the term “ war period 
those illuminating and elucidating definitions that—— 

Mr. SISSON. “ Five years after six months.” At any time 
within that five years whoever might be President, if he saw fit 
and proper to do so, could go into private property for war pur- 
poses and take over a man’s plant to make power. I think 
the gentleman’s amendment is subject to the same objection 
that I had to the language used in the original bill. There ought 
to be a limitation, so that when the war is actually ended 

Mr. WALSH. No. I will say to the gentleman that as to 
the point he makes xbout the President being permitted to enter 
into an agreement after the five-year period, he is not authorized 
to do that under my amendment or under the original bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has again expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts may have two minutes more 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Massachusetts may 
have two minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. The provision is that no such contract or agree- 
ment shall be entered into for a term exceeding five years after 
the war period. That, by implication, means that a contract or 
agreement shall be entered into before and shall not run beyona, 

Mr. SISSON. That ought to be the unquestioned construction 
to be placed upon the law. But does the gentleman believe that 
if his amendment is adopted that will clearly be the construe- 
tion placed upon it? 

Mr. WALSH. I will say to the gentleman from Mississippi 
that I am not the strict constructionist thar he is and have not 
had the experience in complex legislation that he as a member 
of a great committee has had, but it would seem to me that 


* is one of 


To install in any existing private power plant such machinery or 
appliances or to erect such structures as he may deem necessary to 
increase the capacity or productivity of such plant upon such terms 
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“and conditions as he may 

tract, kk , 
five yeirs 
ther, That pric 
States to u yp es, Inac 


determine: Provided, howerer, That no con- 
hall entered into for a term exceeding 
ion of the war period: And provided fur- 
expiration of such term the title of the Uniteg 
hinery, or structures shall be disposed 
of by the Pre uch manner as he may determime to be for the 
best inter« 3; of ited States ? 
would be construed to say in effect that you are now authorized 
to enter into this list of agreements before the termination of 
the war; but if you do enter into those agreements, the agree- 
ment Shall not run beyond five vears after the termination of 
the war period, and before the termination of that period you 
must dispose of the title of the United States to the property 
for the best interests of the United States. 
Mr. SNOOK. The gentleman’s amendment 
would be construed exactly the same 
Mr. WALSH. I think so. 
the same as the language which the committee has reported. 
Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, when this amendment was sub- 
mitted to me by the gentleman from Massachusetts, before it 
was offered, I gave it such consideration as I could here on the 
floor of the House in trying to listen to everybody talking at 


he 


use 


vite 


1inat 


in that regard 
as the language in the bill. 


I think it would be construed just | 
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section intends to take care of a situatien where the Govern- 
ment actually installs—— 

Mr. SIMS. Let me state to the gentleman something that 
perhans has not been called to his attention, that we have pre- 
pared an amendment as a substitute for section 3, and when 


I said it was provided for in another portion of the bill I had 
The subsection preposed contains this provi- 


that in mind. 


sion: 

(2) In equipping any 
plant to such extent 
terms as he 


private power plant or in expanding any such 
as he may direct, by making advances upon sueh 
may deem proper te the operator of such plant. 

I read that the other day on the floor of the House. The 
gentleman may not have been present at the time. That is 
intended to follow, and if it does, it seems to me it cures the 
very matter that the gentleman has referred to in section 2. 


Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think so, because two entirely 


| different situations are intended to be dealt with in two entirely 


once; but it struck me as including all the powers granted the | 


President that are included in subsection 2 of section 2 as it has 
been perfected ; and if it includes all the powers and all the bene- 
fits that may be derived under the section as perfected, being 
shorter and in fewer words, it seems to me that it rather 
to be commended than objected to; but 

Mr. WALSH. Willi the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I have not quite finished my statement. When a 
committee has given a bill as thorough consideration as it has 
this bill, and when numerous amendments have been adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole itself, I feel great hesitancy in 
saying right off the bat that I think this is just as good a section 
as the other for which it is a substitute, and that it embraces 
all the powers and will accomplish the same purposes as the 
other. Here is my colleague, the ranking member of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the gentleman from 


Is 


Wisconsin [Mr. Escu], who has been on that committee much | 


longer than I have, and I want to say in all candor that I have 
never known a more hard-working, conscientious, patriotic public 
servant than the gentleman from Wisconsin. [ Applause. ] 
Never on the floor of the House or in the committee, as far as 
I know, has he evinced any disposition or desire to do anything 
except that which has seemed to be for the best interests of the 
country. Now, he has studied this section of the bill. Other 
members of the committee have studied it. Just speaking for 
myself personally, not as chairman of the committee but as an 
individual member, it seems to me, as far as I have looked into it, 
and as far as I am able to say, looking at it in this way, looking 
ut it as an emergency measure in war times, I do not see any 
harm in the amendment. It seems to me that in fewer words 
it provides ample power for the same purposes as section 2; 
but there are other members of the committee and other mem- 
bers of the House who may think otherwise. The section has 
been perfected in Committee of the Whole. Therefore I feel 
great hesitancy in saying right off the bat that I will ae- 
cept it, because L am representing the committee rather than 
myself, 

Mr. ANDERSON, I should like to call the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that one of the purposes of this bill is to 
enable the administration to finanee the installation of exten- 
sions, as well as to install them. 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. And that the amendment of the gentle 
min from Massachusetts eliminates from subsection 2 of sec- 
tion 2 the power which was given in that section to finance 
these new installations. 

Mr. WALSH. That is provided for in subsection 3. 

Mr. ANDERSON, The gentleman is in error about that. 

Mr. SIMS. I was under the impression that that power was 
eontained in other sections of the bill. If it is not, of course 
the gentleman’s criticism is a valid one. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In the gentleman's time I should like to 
direct attention to this proposition: There are two different 
financial situations arising which it is desired te meet. One of 
them is where the operator of the power plant is unable to 
finanee the installation. He is perfectly willing to put in the 
machinery and operate it himself, but he can not borrow the 
money upen the terms which will enable him to operate. 

Mr. SIMS. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. This subsection is intended to cover 
that situation, and it is intended that when it is covered, the 
mamount shall be repaid to the Government under the terms 
which may be preseribed by the President. Now, the next sub- 
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different ways. In the one case, which is intended to be dealt 
With under subsection 2, the owner of the plant is willing to 
assume any possible depreciation in the value of the property. 
All he wants is the money. If he gets his money he is willing to 
take his chances on the subsequent depreciation in value. Per- 
haps he gets enough profit so that he can afford to do it. Sub- 
section 3 undertakes to provide for the depreciation of the plant. 
The two propositions are distinct and ought not to be dealt 
with on the same basis. The gentleman will remember that 
when he struck out “ the then fair value” I had a great deal of 
about it. I do not know just what the gentleman in- 
tended, but it seems to me the thing that he intends to do under 
the two sections are so different, and so substantive in them- 
selves, that they ought to be dealt with separately and there 
ought to be no connection. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman thinks the subsection offered is 
not accomplishing the purpose as well as the original bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think so. 

Mr. SNOOK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. SNOOK. The gentleman's intention is to provide for the 
loaning of the money, and it provides for security while sec- 


| tion 3 is to aid in equipment and at the same time provide for an 


| amortization. 


| some agreement on this seetion for debate. 


Mr. ANDERSON, 
sult from the 
after the war. 

Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. SIMS. 


To take up the depreciation that would re- 
difference between the war prices and prices 


Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Chairman, I want to see if we can not get 
I have not moved to 
close debate on a single paragraph. This is an important see- 
tion and has. been already considered two hours, but I think 
there should be reasenable time for debate. How much time 
does the gentleman from Minnesota want? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Five minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. And the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not think I can say what I want 
to on this question in less than 10 minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman from New Jersey want time? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I do not want to offer the gas 
and toluol amendment to this section although it is left out. 
I am going to suggest to the chairman that before we get 
through we shall return to the definition and get suitable lan- 
guage so that it will not be necessary to offer the amendment: 
every time. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate close upon this amendment in 15 minutes—) minutes 
to be given to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANpErson | 
and 10 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman from Minnesota will yield, 
I desire to ask him if he does not think that the provision for 
advancing the money, and the rate of interest, should come in 
subsection 3 and not in the seetion providing for the installation 
and leasing of appliances in the buildings of the structure. The 
purpose of the question is, Does not. the gentleman think his 
amendment could be reformed and come in mere harmoniously 
in subsection 3? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman will not get me to say that 
I am in entire accord with the structure of this subsection 2; 
but one thing I am desirous of seeing done, and that is to have 
a separation between the thing which was sought originally to be 
done under subsection 2 and the thing which is sought to be 
done under subsection 5, 
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Let me call attention to the proviso inserted at the end of 
subsection 3: 

Provided, That the powers conferred by this subdivision shall be exer- 
cised only if the President shall deem that the emergency is such as to 
render it impracticable or undesirable to act with respect to such plant 
under any of the other powers conferred by this act. 

I think that proviso ought to be in that subsection because that 
subsection contemplates a real financial loss to the Government 
in the transaction of this business. It contemplates that the 
Government will absorb the war wastage represented by the 
difference between the cost of installing the new appliances and 
extensions during the war period and the value of the extensions 
at the end of the war period. Obviously where a method of 
procedure involves the Government actually assuming a loss in 
value, which might otherwise be borne by the operator of the 
plant, that power ought not to be exercised unless there is no 
other way of reaching the proposition, 

Now, then, subsection 2 contemplates that where an operator 
of a power plant is unable to borrow money to make the neces- 
sary extensions required by the greater market produced by the 
war the President may loan him the necessary funds. This may 
be done, of course, on such a basis of repayment and security as 
the President deems proper. That is a business transaction, 
and it does not contemplate any loss to the Government. It 
ought to be done in that way in every instance where it can be 
done in that way, but there are some occasions where the 
profits in the operation of the plant during the war period will 
not be sufficient to take up the wastage or depreciation which 
will result between the time of making of the loan when the 
property is installed and the end of the war peried. In these 
cases it is necessary that the Government should assume the 
burden of the wastage. That is what is contemplated in section 
3. But as I said before, that method ought not to be pursued if 
there is any other way. And subsection 3 contemplates that it 
shall not be done except where it is actually found that there is 
no other way to doit. Now, if the amendment of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts is adopted it is my intention to offer an 
amendment which will permit the President to loan an operator 
of a power plant funds to be applied for purposes described in 
the bill upon such terms and security as he may deem proper. 
Because it is apparent to me that if you only leave the power 
in the hands of the President to act under subsection 3, you are 
inviting him to make contracts which you ought net to ask him 
to make, and which he would not make if you left him any other 
method which involved less loss, 

Mr. SIMS. I do not have any purpose in moving to strike 
out the proviso on page 6, at the end of subsection 3. 

Mr, ANDERSON. I know, but if the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts is adopted it strikes out the power to 
luan money upon security and upon repayment, and then the 
elly method you leave is the method prescribed in section 8, 
and if this is the only one provided, it is the only method the 
President can pursue. 

Mr. GREEN of lowa. Mr. Chairman, before entering upon 
the discussion of the amendment of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, I want to say I am delighted to see the large attend- 
ance upon the Democratic side in the discussion of this im- 
portant bill. There are present one or two members of the com- 
inittee and perhaps half a dozen others also, 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. With pleasure. 

Mr. BLACK. Has the gentleman also made a count of the 
number on the Republican side? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have done so and discovered there 
ire more. 

Mr. BLANTON. Tight members. 

Mr. BLACK, I will state to the gentleman there are eight. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman does not count well. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Fifteen. 

Mr. BLANTON, They are talking about politics over there 
in the corner. 

Mr. GREEN of Town. Now, in reference to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. It has at least 
the merit of clearness and directness. It is easy to tell what it 
means and I think it has great advantages over the paragraph 
for which it was intended as a substitute. Yet I have some 
doubt whether it ought to be adopted. There is one important 
provision—the only provision that really protects the Govern- 
ment at all—subsection 2, which is omitted in the amendment 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts. That is the provision 
that whenever any such structures, machinery, or appliances 
shall have been installed and until the sale or disposition thereof 
the title shall remain in the United States. There is always a 
question when machinery or other appliances are annexed to a 
freehold, whether they do not become part thereof, Although 
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I have some doubt whether this principle will apply as against 
the Government, yet I think it is well to have it made clear as 
in the provision of subsection 2; and that is not done by the 
amendment of the gentleman from Messachusetts. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts criticizes, and very properly criticizes, 
the last sentence of subsection 2 as being unnecessary, and he 
might have gone further and said it was simply absurd. This 
last sentence provides that the President shall be empowered 
to enter upon the premises and the President shall maintain 
and operate this machinery. Now, of course, the President is 
only the agent for the Government, for the United States. The 
President will not in person enter the premises. He can not 
himself operate it. The proper language and the legal phrase- 
ology that should have been used in that sentence was to refer 
to the United States in proper terms and say that the United 
States could take possession of it, and if the United States be 
authorized to take possession of it, the Government could do so 
through any of its agents and officers. That follows as a matter 
of law. As it stands it does not protect the Government at all 
for that reason. Further, it says that upon default in the pay- 
ment of any such sum possession may be taken, but suppose 
there is no default in such payment, then there is no provision 
at all in this paragraph for taking possession of the property. 

Yet when the lease is up the Government should have the 
power to take possession of the property. 

At this point I want to call attention to an argument which was 
used Saturday by the gentleman from Missouri |Mr. Decker ]— 
and I am sorry he is not here, because I think he did not fully 
understand his own bill. The gentleman from Missouri seemed 
to think, he and other gentlemen who argued yesterday, that the 
provision that the Government or the President might lease this 
property for a certain period determined the time when the 
Government must take it over and was for the protection of the 
Government. But if he examines that provision more closely he 
will be satisfied that instead.of protecting the Government it 
protects the operator. It can be leased for a period not exceed- 
ing five years, but that does not help the Government in taking 
possession of the property when the lease expires. There seems 
to be no provision here whatever to protect the Government and 
enable it to take possession when the lease expires, and this 
whole discussion has gone upon the wrong theory because the 
bill had not been sufficiently considered in committee, so that 
the members of the committee themselves knew just exactly 
what it meant. Read- this provision: 





To lease the machinery, appliances, and structures thus installed, or 
any parts thereof, to the owner or operator of such plant for a period— 

And so forth. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Suppose that the operator at any time dur- 
ing the lease says to the Government, “here is your property, 
take it.” The only remedy for that under this bill is either to 
operate it themselves or to take it out? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; there is no provision giving the 
Government any other alternative. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the gentleman think that this provi- 
sion should be a part of the lease or agreement rather thin a 
part of the law authorizing the lease or agreement? 

Mr. GREEN of fowa. Yes; I agree with the gentleman there. 
I think it would be more difficult to put them in proper form 
in the bill, and if we undertook it we would be likely to so 
hedge about the powers of the President that a proper lease 
eould not be made. ‘Then, again. when we consider subsections 


| 2 and 3 we find the two are overlapping and all should have been 





put in one subsection. I think every Member will agree to that. 
In fact, this bill is in the shape I have found every bill coming 
here from a department—in a form in which it ought to be 
rewritten from start to finish. 

That is the only way to get such a bill in proper form. Now, 
these two sections, overlapping as they do, are necessarily eon- 
fusing. It is hard to tell where one begins and the other stops, 
and it is hard to tell where one is limited or restricted by the 
other. I do not really think it is possible to adjust these two 
sections and bring them together so that they will probably cor- 
relate in any other way except as suggested by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. LonaworrH] when he said the bill ought to be 
reconmunitted to the Committee on Interstate and lereign Com- 
merce and there be rewritten and put in proper form. If this 
bill had been committed to some of the committees of this 
House—and I might say definitely the Ways and Means (om- 
mittee—two-thirds of it would have been stricken out and the 
appropriation reduced accordingly. In fact, there is no neces- 
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sity for using this money except in a few instances that might 
have been definitely named, so that the House would know what 
it was doing. Instead of that we have all of these blanket 
powers to manufacture briquets up in the southwest part of 
North Dakota, where there is no demand for a power plant and 
no use for it if constructed, and also to go into all sorts of ex- 
periments. All of these things ought to be out of the bill. There 
will be waste enough here, I will say to my colleague, even if we 
restrict it in every manner possible. 

Why is this bill here, in the first instance? It is here, I take 
it, because these gentlemen went to the War Finance Corporation 
and did not get the money. The War Finance Corporation has 
sumple authority to furnish the money for all these things that are 
provided for in this bill, if they have anything to do with the war. 
Of course, some of them have been admitted by gentlemen on the 
floor here as not to have anything to do with the war, but they 
wanted the money because they considered it to be a good thing 
for their respective communities to have it spent therein. I 
think, on the whole, the amendment of the gentleman from 
Massiuchusetts | Mr. WArsu] ought to be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Sisson). The time of the gentleman 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsi] to strike out sub- 
section (2) and insert. 

The question was taken, 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided: and there were—ayes 7, noes 11. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers, 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(3) To 


and the Chair announced that the 


read. 


plant or in expanding 
making advances, 


aid in equipping any 
any such plant to such extent as he may direct by 
upon such terms and conditions as he may determine, to the person 
operating or authorized to operate it, and in connection with such 
advances, to agree with such person that, if the actual reasonable cost 
of equipping or expanding such plant shall be in excess of its value 
at the termination of the war period, or at such later time not more 
than five years after the expiration of the war period, as he may deem 
reasonable for such valuation, and the machinery, structures, or appli- 
ances constituting such extension or expansion, or their equivalent, 
shall have been maintained and operated in accordance with his direc- 
tions until such time, repayment of the whole or any part of such excess 
will be waived, and to provide by agreement for the manner of deter- 
mining such costs and values by arbitration or otherwise and for the 
terms and time of such repayment: Provided, That the powers con- 
ferred by -this subdivision shall be exercised only if the President shall 
deem that the emergency is such as to render it impracticable or unde- 
sirable to act with respect to such plant under any of the other powers 
conferred by this act. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr, Chairman, I wish to offer an 
striking out all of subsection 3 except the proviso. 
following amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
cunendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. WALSH. Is this a committee amendment? 

Mr. SIMS. The committee as a committee has not acted on 
it, but it has been submitted to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{[Mr. Escu] and other members of the committee, and we be- 
lieve that it is an improvement on the bill as reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sims: 
division and insert in its place: 

“To aid in equipping any private power plant or in expanding any such 
plant to such extent as he may direct by making advances, upon such 
terms as he may deem proper, to the operator of such plants. Such 
terms may include an agreement that, if at the time provided therein, 
which shall not be later than five years after the expiration of the war 
period, it shall appear that the actual reasonable cost of equipping or of 
extending such plant exceeded a sum fixed in or to be ascertained by a 
method prescribed in such agreement, and if the machinery, structures, 
or appliances constituting such extension or expansion, or their equiva- 
lent, shall have been maintained and operated in accordance with his 
directions, repayment of the whole or in part of such excess will be 
waived. Such agreement may provide further for determining the 
amount of such excess by arbitration or otherwise.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, those who have examined it think, 
and I have consulted—— 

Mr. WALSH. Does the 
tained? 

Mr, SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH, The amendment as read says to strike out sub- 
section 3. 

Mr. SIMS. Strike out all of subsection 3 except the proviso. 

The CHAIKMAN, _The gentleman from Tennessee has not 
made perfectly clear just exactly what he wants. I am told by 
the Clerk that you ask to strike out, as it is stated first, all of 
this subsection 3 down to the proviso, 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; but not to strike out the proviso. 


private power 


amendment 
I offer the 


Tennessee offers an 


Pages 5 and 6G, strike out the sub- 


gentieman desire the proviso re- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The written amendment here does not, 
make that statement. Now, the gentleman offers the motion to 
amend by striking out all of subsection 3 down to the proviso and 
substitute in lieu thereof what the Clerk has just read? 

Mr. SIMS. Absolutely. That is what I stated all the time. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to know in what special respect this 
changes the language that was stricken out? 

Mr. SIMS. It changes it in this way: This is to provide for 
the contract provisions, and if you notice the section we have just 
adopted we struck out the words “ at the then value” and added 
“the amount,” so that it might be fixed in the contract. This 
amendment is put in here in the interest of the Government and 
for the purpose of protecting it. 

Now, I will read an explanation of the substitute section I 
have offered in lieu of the provisions of the bill down to the 
proviso: 

“As the bill was drawn the standard for determining the 
Government’s loss was ‘the then value’ of the property. This 
requires that a valuation be made, with all the attendant diffi- 
culties and uncertainties. Probably no term is productive of 
greater divergency of opinion or is more difficult to apply. 

“The adoption of this standard means double payment for 
depreciation, it once being collected from consumers through 
rates and paid a second time by the Government. 

“The fundamental reason for the advance of funds by the 
Government is that ‘war-time’ prices are excessive, and it is 
this excess that should be measured in ordinary cases rather 
than a difference between cost and value. 

*Concretely, if the then value is fixed as a standard, the 
Government will lose probably from 10 to 20 per cent more than 
it reasonably should and would if ‘ post-war’ cost were adopted. 
Applying the minimum percentage, the loss caused by the then 
value would approximate $20,000,000. 

“While it will be admitted that the fair standard in normal 
cases is normal reproduction cost instead of the then value, 
neither standard will be fair both to the Government and to 
the company in all cases. There will be instances where the 
Government must pay the cost of building an extension, because 
the extension will not be needed by the company after the war. 
Its then value to the company will be a small part of its cost, 
although it may have been in use only a short time. Conse- 
quently, the then value standard would not be fair to the Gov- 
ernment, because the property might have a greater value in 
a sale to others or for governmental use; but the Government 
could not take advantage of either alternative if the company 
had the right to purchase it at its value to the company. The 
reproduction-cost standard would not be fair to the company, 
because the property would not be worth such an amount to 
the company that had no use for it. 

“Those who have worked upon the drafting of the bill and 
have negotiated contracts of the same character as those that 
will come before the President under this bill are of the opinion 
that in order to deal fairly with all situations it is necessary 
to leave to the contract the method of determination and the 
principles to be followed in each case. The contract can spe- 
cifically provide what shall be done in each case, and thus make 
the standard definite and justly applicable to the conditions 
which exist. Further, such a plan will, in many instances, 
make unnecessary any valuation, which will save expense both 
to the Government and to the companies in reaching an ad- 
justment. 

I. TYPICAL CASE. 

“(1) Facts assumed: 

“(a) Required electrical apparatus to cost $5,000,000. 

“(b) Government to provide or pay for 40 per cent, or $2,000,000. 

“(c) Time of settlement ‘o bo four years after end of way. 
allows five years.) 

““(d) Normal reproduction cost then of property represented by ad- 
vance, 75 per cent of cost. 

“(e) Property to depreciate at the rate of 3 per cent per annum. 


(2) Results under plan that Goverrment will bear loss or difference 
between actual cost and normal reproduction cost at time of settlement : 


_ $2, 000, 000 
1, 500, 000 


(Bill 


Normal reproduction cost “(75 ‘per cent) 


500, 000 
2, 000, 000 


Loss to Government 
Government’s investment 


1, 500, 000 


“(3) Results under plan that Government will bear less or difference 
between actual cost and the then value at time of settlement: 
$2, 000, 000 
Jd 2G; 500, , 000 


per 
240, 000 


Amount returned to Government _-_ 


Speuuail reproduction ‘ee A : 
Deprec iation—3 per cent x tour “years 12 


1, 260, 000 


‘ Loss to Government 724, 000 
Government's investment... .-..--. 2 - 2,000, 000 


——$ ___—— 


Amount returned to Government 1, 260, 000 
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“(4) Difference between plans: 
$500, 000 
740, OOU 
CE COND on ccnctiatiniiaeimne ll el amends 240, ODO 
“ Percentage of excess to Government's investment, 12 per cent. 
(Norr.—l!If the war were to last four years, the excess would be 24 
per cent of Government's investment.) j a 
“(5) If the Government were to assume loss upon all facilities or 
upon tne entire cost instead of upon 40 ber cent, as above, the results 
would he 
“(a) Under plan that Government will bear less or difference between 
aetual cost and the normal reproduction cost at time of settlement: 


(a) Loss on basis of normal reproduction cost 
(b) Loss on basis of then SGN is tle ete 


Excess of (b) 
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Cet tie, sie a a ee $5, 000, 000 

Normal reproduction cost (75 per cent)_-..--..-----.--. 3, T50, 000 

T.oss to Government ih ee 8 ee aa WS eee 

Governument’s investment. (4 eieiammwitinbet 2, VOO, BOO 
Amourt returned to Govecnment_- Sa RR ob T50, 000 | 

“(b) Under plan that Government will bear loss or difference be- 


tween actual cost and the then value at the time of settlement: 
Cost mesued $5, 000, 000 
Normal reproduction cost 
Depreciation, 3 per cent 

| < . 


__-nnnae~ $3, 750, 000 
(4 years=12 per 
600, 000 


eee 8, 159, 000 
1, 859, 000 
2, 000, 000 


Government sone 
investment shidiwene 


Toss to 
Government's 


GeverBiheRt 2... <<n<.0n20<=0 
plans: 


Amount returned to 
“(e) Difference between 
Loss on basis of normal 
Loss on basis of then value__---- cabeube - Site 


\ 


(A) reproduction cost_ : _.. 1, 250, 000 
(B) 


1. 850, 000 


(A) “600. 000 


to Government's 


es Ge re OU Gn enim cntiniiiaiie —— 
* Pereentage of excess investment, 30 per cent. 
Il, EXcerTioNAL CASE, 

“(1) Facts assumed: 

“(a) Additional electrical apparatus to cost $500,000, 

“(b) Government to provide all or pay for all, because 
would not be needed after the war. 

(ec) Time of settlement, two years hence, (Bill allows five years.) 

“i(d) Normal reproduction cost then of property, S80 per cent. 

“(oe) Property to depreciate to a value of 20 per cent, because com- 
pany would have no use for it. ‘ 

(2) Results under plan that Government will bear loss or difference 
between actual cost and normal reproduction cost at time of settlement: 
Cost ~ ao ss j $500, 000 
Normal reproduction ecst ($0 per cent) .---.------ 7” 


apparatus 


Loss to Government a a iio a ae 


“(3) Results under plan that Government will bear loss or difference 
between actual cost and the then value at time of settlement: 
a - “ 
Value (2@ pee cent).._.....-_..-.. 


Loss to Government___-..~--- = 400, 000 
“(4) Difference between plans: 

(2) Loss on basis of normal production cost 

(b) Loess on basis ef value oak 


100, 000 
400, 000 


Mreess of (hb). ever (a)....-<<n«aceencas 300, 000 
“(Nore.—-Neither plan is fair both to the Government and to the 
company under the facts assumed. ‘The value standard is not fair to the 
Government, because the property might have a greater value in a sale 
to others than to the company, which has no use for it. The reproduc- 
tion cost standard is not fair to the company, because the property 
would not have such a value to a company that had no use for it.)” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. 
the gentleman from Tennessee may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from 
that the gentleman from Tennessee may have five minutes more, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, that was prepared, after considering the 
bill, by the gentlemen who suggested these amendments—those 
who have been sponsors for the bill—and a concrete case is stated 
here by calculation to show the difference in the effect it will 
have on the contract provided for. The object of this amend- 
ment, the substitute for all of subsection 3 except the proviso, 


The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 


is to make it fair both to the party who may borrow or whose | 


property may be improved by the Government, and also to the 
Government, providing that the contract for making the im- 
provement shall specify the conditions of settlement. The term 
“then value” was such as to bring on endless trouble and con- 
fusion after the war period and the lease period had expired. I 
submitted it to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escn], who 


$500, 000 | 
100, 000 | 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that | 


Massachusetts asks | 


had a whole day and a night or twe to study it, and he, like my- | 


self, thinks it an improvement on the section as written, and is 
worthy of our best consideration before deciding to reject it. 
Mr. MADDEN. Now, if the gentlemaif from Tennessee is 
through—— - 
MIv. PARKER of New Jersey. 
ask a parliamentary question. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
Will the substitute be subject 


150, 000 | 
| excess of its 


£00, 000 | 
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to amendment before it is adopted or after it is adopted? I 
would like to change the “ five years ” to “ one year,” and I would 
like to give my reasons for it. I do not want to argue the adop- 
tion of this substitute. It seems to be in good form, however. I 
may want to add something about gas plants. May I make the 
motion after its adoption? If so, I move, before it goes 
further, that “ five years” be changed to “ one year.” 

Mr. SIMS. In what part of the amendment? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I can not tell in what part of 
it it is. You have got “ five years ” in it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Parker of New 
amendment offered by Mr. Sims: “ Strike out 
thereof ‘ one.’”’ 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
ask the House what under the sun the Governnient will do during 
the five vears, if they make an agreement according to this 
clause? The proposition is that the United States agrees to aid 
and equip existing plants by advances. 

Suppose a big plant, and that it 
by advances from the United States. 
agreement with the party that 
that is the amount spent by the United States—shall be in 
value, or whatever the amount is in 
What the real amount given to the party is found to be five 
years after the war is ended, then the man shall pay less. He 
does not pay anything until then; and all he is asked to do, if 
the language of the bill is maintained in that amendment—and 
I do not know whether it is or not, because it was read hastily— 
is that during the five years the plant shall be maintained and 
operated in accordance with the President’s direction. I believe 
that is in the amendment. Thereupon, after the war is over, 
after the demand for this power stops, the Government says to 
the man maintaining this and operating this property, “If you 
have got anything to do, or even if you have nothing, we will 
wait for five years, and then we will have a valuation and see 
What you shall pay.” In the meantime the owner got the benefit 
of this equipment, and he got the benefit of the work he had 
done during the war. He has got the benefit of the } 
all he has to do is to say he has no work afterwards an 

In such case the Government does not get a single cent 
five years after the war. These matters ought all to be settled 
soon after the war. ‘he war period ends six months after 
declaration of the treaty of peace. 

The declaration of the treaty of peace, if there is 1 
tiation about the reconstruction of the Balkans and Bal 
inces, will be a year after the war, and it will be six vears and six 
months after the war before anything will be done if an agree- 
ment for five years is made with these parties. In the meantime 
the man has all of this equipment in his factory. I do not he- 
lieve. with the witnesses before the committee, that it ought to 
be five years, for the reason they give, that after the war there 
would prebably be a slump and then a revival, and that the 
United States would get the benefit of that revival. 

What business has the United States to speculate on what will 
take place after the war? We know that after the Civil War, 
with inflation net half as great as it is now, and business not 
half as great as it is now. business continued with great momen- 
tum, and it was not until 1870 that we had a slump, and after 
that property would bring nothing. 

Let us settle up our affairs as soon after the war as possible 
I moved to substitute one year instead of five before, 
House did not see fit to stand by mein that. IT insist that neither 
the President nor anyone else should postpone the right of the 
United States to get back its money for five years aiter 
of the war. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether I want 
to talk unon the gentleman’s amendment or not. 

Mr. SIMS. This is only an amendment to the substitute 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker]. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. I ask for a division on that. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 7, noes 14. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I have another 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hovstron). The gentleman from 
Jersey offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


Jersey to the substitute 
‘five’ and insert in lieu 


is aided and is equipped 
Now, then, there is an 
if the cost of equipping—and 


excess of 


) ] 
1 let it lie. 
until 


the 





but the 


the close 


The time of the gentleman from New 


New 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Parker of New Jersey: Page 5, line 20, 
after the word “plant,” strike out the word “or” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “including plants in connection therewith for 
the production of gas, coke, toluol, benzol, coal-tar products, and any 
other useful products that may be produced through or in connection 
with the coking of coal cr carbonizing of lignite, or through or in connec- 
tion with the combustion of any fuel; or.” 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I do not like 
to lengthen this bill by inserting these words every time a power 
plant is mentioned, and I ask the chairman of the committee 
whether he does not consider it worth while to recur to page J, 
line 8, after the words “ mechanical power,” and to insert the 
words of my amendment, and then strike out all these other 
amendments where they come afterwards, so that we will not 
have to add them in four or five places again? 

Mr. SIMS. This section provides for the equipping of private 
power plants, and nearly all the things referred to by the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey are by-products, for which plants are 
not established in the first instance. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. There are private power 
plants and gas works that may want to be enlarged and 
equipped in just the same way. You have to give the power 
to the President—— 

Mr. SIMS. When you establish a gas plant you establish it 
for the manufacture of gas and not for the manufacture of by- 
products, and when you establish a coking plant you establish 
it for the manufacture of coke and not for the manufacture of 
by-products. This amendment would give the President the 
power to loan money to aid in establishing plants for the manu- 
facture of by-products only. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. No; to equip plants which 
manufacture by-products in connection with the other products. 
I think if it was put in the definition in the beginning you 
could omit it afterwards. It cumbers the bill to have these 
many amendments, and I submit to the gentleman that if we 
put it in the definition it will relieve the bill from complica- 
tions. If this amendment is inserted after the words “ me- 
chanical power,” in line 8, page 1, I will offer no more amend- 
ments on this subject and will be content that all the amend- 
ments which I have offered on this subject shall be stricken 
out. 

Mr. SIMS. The purpose of this section is to give the Presi- 
dent the power to aid in the equipping of private power plants 
and in the extending of such plants. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. If these power plants pro- 
duce these by-products, you want to enlarge that production, 
too? 

Mr. SIMS. This says a plant, but it does not provide what 
the plant shall manufacture or what it shall produce. I know 
the gentleman’s purpose is all right, but it does not seem to me 
that it is necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. PArKEr]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I think the amendment offered 
is 2 substitute by the committee is better than the original draft 
f the bill; but the explanation made by those who drafted 
the substitute seems to leave the question in doubt as to whether 
or not a piece of property that may be enlarged by the Gov- 
ernment would not be confiscated by the Government at the 
end of the period of the war. For example, the Government 
is nuthorized under this act, if it becomes an act, to enter upon 
the premises of a power-plant company, to increase the size of 
the plant, and the explanation here indicates that if the Govern- 
ment can not reach a satisfactory settlement of the amount to 
be returned by the owner of the plant at the end of the war, the 
Government shall then have the right to sell a man’s property 
to some outsider, It does not seem fair that the Government, 
which needs this additional power and hence is anxious to ad- 
vance the money to enlarge the plant, and which enters upon 
private property for that purpose, should be permitted to sell 
that part of the property on which it enters for the purpose of 
enlarging the plant, to some one beside the owner of the plant. 
While I am not at all clear that the amendment would carry 
that conclusion, the explanation of the man who wrote the 
amendment clearly indicates that that is what would happen. 

Mr. SIMS. Let me say to the gentleman that the substitute 
simply provides that the method of settlement and payment shall 
be made a part of the contract at the beginning. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, 1 know; and, of course, I think that is 
2 wise provision ; but the man who wrote the provision, and who 
suggested that a contract should be entered into, stipulating the 
conditions upon which the money shall be advanced, wrote an 
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explanation as to what the amendment means, and I am going to 
iry to explain what that explanation means. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Is it not simply a case of a man having 
assigned a faulty reason for a good provision, like the case of 
a court that renders a proper decision, but puts it on the wrong 
ground? 

Mr. MADDEN, It is just as well to call attention to it, even 
though it is a faulty reason for a good case. I am not a lawyer, 
but I once heard of a young lawyer who lost his case in the 
court below because he assumed that the court knew about the 
law. When he appealed to the Supreme Court he went into a 
very elaborate explanation of the law, and the court interrupted 
him and said, “* You must give this court credit for having some 
knowledge of the law.” The young lawyer replied, “ Your 
honor, that is the mistake I made in the court below, which lost 
me the case there, and I am not taking any chances now.” 
[Laughter.] The man who wrote this explanation says: 

Consequently the then value standard would not be fair to the 
Government, because the property might bave a greater value in a 
sale to others or for Government use, but the Government could not 
take advantage of either alternative if the company had the right to 
purchase it at its value to the company. 

Now, the point I am trying to impress on this vast audience 
is that it is not fair for the Government to enter upon the 
premises of a private concern for the purpose of enlarging its 
plant, which the person who owns the plant may not want en- 
larged, but the Government does, and then at the end of the 
war say to the man, “ Because this plant is not worth anything 
to you it must be worth something to somebody else, and so 
we will just confiscate part of your property and sell it to 
some man who may want to go into competition with you.” I 
do not think the Government wants to do that. 

Mr. STEVENSON, Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Would it not be equally unfair to the 
Government for the man who has it in his plant to say, “ You 
have got to let me have it at such a price and figure, because 
you can not sell it to anybody else, and therefore you are 
helpless”? Now, is not this proposition a proper one, to fix in 
the contract itself the method of arriving at what the value 
shall be? 

Mr. MADDEN. I agree with the gentleman's conclusion, but 
TI am explaining what this explanation means, which was writ- 
ten by this man. I assume that this bill was drawn by experts 
down in the War Industries Board, or some other place where 
they have the benefit of the learning of all the great lawyers 
of the United States, and no doubt this amendment was writ- 
ten by these same wise men, and this explanation was written 
by one of the wise men who wrote the substitute and wrote the 
bill. And so we have before us a complicated situation which 
perhaps the contract suggested in the amendment may obviate 
in the long run. In the meantime we are dealing with an un- 
certain problem. It is a farce from the beginning to ihe end. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr, Chairman, I want to say that this argument 
which the gentleman from Illinois treats so facetiously was a 
statement why the substitute should be adopted rather than 
the original language. The contract is entered into not by com- 
pulsion; it is to aid in equipping the private plant. The Gov- 
ernment enters into a contract with the owner as to what shall 
be paid at the end of the contract period instead of using the 
“then-value” provision. It goes on to show that the “ then 
value” at the end of the contract period may be worth prac- 
tically nothing, whereas they provide in the contract what shall 
be paid and what to write off for war losses in advance. ‘They 
make an estimate; the power plant might make the best guess 
and the Government lose, or the Government may make the 
best guess and the private owner lose, Anyway, it is a contract 
and agreement entered into in advance as to the terms of the 
settlement between the Government and the aided plant when 
the lease period has expired. 

As the gentleman from Hlinois says, it is better than the lan- 
guage of the substitute, and I hope there will be no objection to 
adopting it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the ob- 
jection to the proposed substitute is that it does not clearly state 
its purpose; it does not clearly set up any standard upon which 
the remission of the wastage can be determined, The original 
bill does clearly state that the Government can enter into a 
contract with the operator of the plant whereby repayment of 
the difference between the value of the extensions at the time 
it is made and the value at the end of the contract period will 
be waived. That purpose is specifically set out in the original 
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draft of the bill and furnishes a guide to those making the con- 
tract as to what the intention of Congress was with respect 
to the amount which might be so waived, Under the substitute 
proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee the amount which 
will be so waived becomes the subject of agreement in advance 
and thus may be an entirely arbitrary amount. 

In other words, suppose that extension is made to a plant for 
which the Government advanced the operator $50,000. We will 
assume that the difference between the value now and at the 
end of the war period is $20,000. Under the original draft the 
Government would waive repayment of $20,000; and under this 
proposition, if the Government agreed in advance that the differ- 
ence would be $25,000, it would have to waive the amount, and 
if the agreement was for only $15,000 it would have to waive 
that amount. The matter must be determined in advance under 
ihe substitute proposed by the committee. It is an arbitrary 
amount, and it assumes that those who make the agreement in 
the first place are good guessers; that their judgment in advance 
is a perfectly good judgment. It seems to me that is assuming 
2 good deal, 

As I said in the first place, there is absolutely no language in 
the amendment at all which establishes the measure of the 
amount which it is intended the Government shall waive. Now, 
somewhere in this amendment it should be stated that the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to permit the Government to waive 
the payment of the difference between the value of the extensions 
at the time of the installation and at the end of the contract 
period. Then, it seems to me, the administration, under this 
portion of the act, would have some sort of a standard by which 
they might be guided. But if they take the language of the sub- 
stitute they have no gauge at all, and it might become entirely 
an arbitrary matter. When the contract for the extension is 
made, a purely arbitrary amount which is to be waived at the 
end of the contract period is established. This amount is likely 
to be Jargely favorable to the operator. 

This sort of an arrangement opens the way for error, mistake, 
and for favoritism. I do not believe we ought to open up the 
latter in that way without some sort of a standard by which 
the amount of the waiver shall be determined, 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I favored the substitute as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Tennessee and did so for the fol- 
lowing reasons: The bill originally provided for a basis of 
allowance of war wastage upon the then value at the time of 
the settlement, whether it be at the end of five years or any 
intervening period, If you use that as a basis, you are likely 
to do an injustice to the operator, because at the time of that 
adjustment the plant, machinery, and appliances which the 
Government has put in may be of very little or any value to 
the operator. He may have sufficient appliances or machinery 
already of his own to take care of his normal business. If you 
enforce upon the operator the then-value basis, you do him an 
injustice, 

On the other hand, suppose you make the basis the cost of 
reproduction at the time of the adjustment or settlement. That 
iiay work a hardship to the Government, because the cost of 
reproduction at the time of the adjustment may be in a period 
of peace when values may have tumbled, and hence the Govern- 
ment would not get nearly what it was entitled to, and it there- 
fore would cover a very large per cent of the war wastage. So 
in lieu of either of these standards of measure we thought best 
to contract in the first instance the measure of the amount 
which the Government should recover out of the advances it 
had made to the operator. Measured in that way there can be 
no doubt because the Government can know every dollar it has 
put into the plant and the amount it cost. It can figure, and 
the operator can join in the figuring, upon the percentage of the 
reduction of the war cost of these additions, appliances, and 
machinery so as to fix the amount the Government is to recover. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr, HAMLIN. As I understand, the provisions of the bill 
as originally drawn provided that at the settlement period they 
might agree by arbitration or otherwise at the then value, and 
the President had the right to waive any portion or all of it. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. And the amendment provides for contracting 
in advance, and also gives the President the right to waive all 
or any part of it. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Is not that the difference between tweedledee 
and tweedledum? Why is the language any better in the pro- 
posed substitute because they can still do it by arbitration? 
If you agree then you ought to agree, otherwise you should waive 
any part or all of it. 
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Mr. ESCH. Because the use of the words “then value” 
itself involved an elaborate consideration of the relationship 
between the operator and the Government. We obviate all of 
that by putting in the contract in the first instance the rativ 
the Government is to receive from the amount of its advances. 

Mr. HAMLIN. If the gentleman will pardon me again, the 
very fact it gives to the President the right to waive any 
portion or all of it, yet your substitute involves the very language 
you say you are seeking to avoid, and that is an investigation 
and agreement between the Government and the owner as to 
the then value or value of this new machinery and new appli- 
ances and new business that the Government puts in the plant? 

Mr. ANDERSON. You guess in advance. 

Mr. HAMLIN. You guess in advance, and if not satisfied 
with the guesses then go ahead with the same performance 
again. 

Mr. ESCH. No; it is more than a guess, because we know 
every dollar the Government has invested; we know the per- 
centage of depreciation—all that can be determined. We can 
fix it in the contract and by so doing we can insure the Govern- 
ment at least a reasonable return upon its expenditures, and I 
think the substitute is better than the original text. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield for one 
question ? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I want to be heard on the original 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. All! debate on the original amendment is 
exhausted. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Then I make the pro forma amendment 
to strike out the last word of the amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. Let us see if we can not have an agreement as 
to the conclusion of debate on the substitute and all amend- 
ments to the substitute. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Very well. 

Mr. HAMLIN. How much time does the gentleman want— 
five minutes? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Five minutes will be sufficient for me. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I want to offer an amendment to thie 
amendment—I do not know that I shall require much time on 
it—and possibly another amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman from Iowa care to proceed 
before the gentleman from Minnesota offers his amendment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have no objection to letting the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota proceed and I will defer to him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment to the substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the substitute amendment offered by Mr. Sims: Line 
4 of the amendment, before the word “ such” insert “in order that the 
United States may assume the difference between the cost of such equip- 
ment or expansion at the time of installation and the value thereof to 
the operator at the end of the contract period.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, of course the amendment 
which I have offered has no binding force upon anybody. All 
I seek to do is to make the purpose of the substitute clear. 
The purpose of it is that the Government shall assume the dif- 
ference between the cost at installation of the structures and 
expansion of the plant and the value at the end of the contract 
period. I state that purpose in order that those who administer 
the provisions of this subsection will have some sort of legis- 
lative declaration as to what was intended to be done by the sub- 
section. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to ask the gentleman from Minnesota if 
the gentleman from Wisconsin has considered his amendment, 
and if it is acceptable to him I have no objection to it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have not submitted it to the gentleman, 
I do not know what his position is with respect to it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
reported as it would read with the amendment of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without ebjection, the amendment will be 
reported as it would read with the amendment of the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 4 of the amendment, before the word “such,” insert the fol- 
lowing, so that it will read: ‘in order that the United States may as- 
sume the difference between the cost of such equipment or expansion 
at the time of installation and the value thereof to the operator at the 
end of the contract period; such terms may include an agreement that 
if at a time provided for therein, which shall not be later than five 
years after the expiration of the war period, it shall appear that the 
actual reasonable cost of equipping or expanding such plants exceeded 
the sum fixed in or to be ascertained by the method prescribed in such 
agreement, and if the machinery, structures, or appliances constitute 
such extension, expansion, or their equivalent shall have been maintained 
and operated in accordance with his direction, repayment of the whole 
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or any part of such excess shall be waived. 
vide further for determining the amount of such excess by 
or otherwise.”’ 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr.* Chairman, the gentleman from 
Minnesota has made a laudable attempt to clear up the meaning 
of this amendment, but I respectfully submit that it is beyond 
the ability of any gentleman upon the floor to make it perfectly 
plain. I think for that reason not only his amendment, which 
might otherwise be helpful, but the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee, ought to be voted down. Now, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee does not 
accomplish what the gentleman intended and does not accom- 
plish what the original provision effected. The original provi- 
sion gave the President power to waive the difference between 
cost of the machinery and its value after the war. 

But this provision is “that such terms may include an agree- 
ment,” and so forth, and “that when it shall appear that the 
actual reasonable cost of equipping or expanding such plant 
exceeded the sum fixed,” and so forth, the difference may be 
waived. Now, that refers back to the terms “ reasonable cost.” 

Mr. SIMS. Fixed by the contract. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, yes; fixed by the contract, but it 
refers to the cost of the machinery. Sut, as I understand the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esc], that is not the reference 
that is intended at all. By the words “the sum fixed” is in- 
tended the amount of loss, 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
include that. 

Mr. SIMS. Of course the cost at the time would be the amount 
of money that is advanced and whether or not the man to whom 
it was advanced shall pay it back er not is all provided for in 
the contract. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. With all deference to my friend from 
Tennessee, you can not make this provision bear such a con- 
struction. That may be what you mean, and doubtless is what 
you mean, but that is not what this amendment says at all. It 
does not define what is meant by the sum fixed. If it refers to 
anything, it must refer to something that is in the provision 
itself and has preceded it, and the only thing that is in the pro- 
vision itself and has preceded is “the reasonable cost” of the 
machinery. But that is not what this is intended to refer to at 
all. Now, I am not very much worried about this provision, 
because I am satisfied it will not be in this bill when it comes 
back to us, but I do not like to see it go through the House in 
that form. The original provision for which it is intended as a 
substitute, while it may have the defects that were set forth by 
my friend from Wisconsin, at least was fairly clear in its mean- 
ing and as to what it intended to do. But this is not. If it 
does anything at all, it will do something that is not in- 
tended by the parties who proposed it, and for that reason it 
ought not to be adopted. In my judgment, it is so drawn as to 
be entirely unintelligible, and nobody can tell what is meant by 
it except as it is explained, and when the explanation is given it 
is found that the terms do not comprehend any such meaning 
as is thought to be given to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


Such agreement shall pro- 
arbitration 


But you can not make that language 


The CHAIRMAN, The question recurs on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, 
SiMs]. 


The question was taken, and the Chair announced 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 10, noes 4. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 
quorum, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of no quorum, The Chair will count. 

Mr. WALSH. I see that a large number of Members have just 
come in and I will withdraw it. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. Chairman, if other Members of the House have the same 
experiences that I have had in the last day or two with the 
telegraph operated by the Government, and if they continue I 
am afraid we will find it very hard for us to vote for this bill, 
with its public-ownership tendencies. 

I never thought that the service of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co, was perfect, except as I compured it with the slow 
and unreliable methods of communication which the Post Office 
Department has given us ever since it became demoralized 
under its present management. Of course, compared with that, 


that the 
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the Western Union did seem excellent. However, yesterday I 
had such an experience with the telegraph, now under the con- 
trol of the Post Office Department, that I look back with great 
regret and admirat‘on to that service that I formerly got from 
the private corporation. And that makes me feel that a bill 
like this, which is going a step further in Government owner- 
ship, is going to have a rocky road if we Members are all going 
to have daily these experiences with the present Government 
agencies. 

I am afraid the Western Union has already become almost 
as unreliable and disappointing in its service as we have been 
accustomed to in the Post Office Department since this ad- 
ministration took charge of it and it is obviously falling into 
that same rut of incompetency. 

Another fact came to my notice yesterday which emphasized 
the disappointment I was having with my telegraph service, 
and which no dvubt all of the rest of you are having daily. 

Fach of us has had hundreds of letters complaining about 
the mail service to the soldiers in France. I know that some 
months ago I complained, and that a great many other Mem- 
bers have complained, and you have all wanted to complain, 
but the answer was given us from the Post Office Department 
that the reason for that delay was because they could not 
identify the soldier over there; that he was moved about so 
rapidly that they could not locate him. And I had thought per- 
haps that was one reason that it was not entirely the intrinsic 
incapacity of the Post Office Department which caused all the 
trouble. But yesterday it’ was brought to my attention that a 
general of the United States Army had had letters written to 
him regularly from April to July and during that time never re- 
ceived one of them. 

Now, we have not so many generals over on the other side, at 
the head of American forces, that they could not identify and 
locate the generals. ‘They can not get distributed about in such 
inaccessible places that that would pe an excuse for the Post 
Office Department. And this was back months ago, before the 
department was given over, as they tell us now that it has 
been, to the military. So that brought to my attention again 
this culpability which we have so often criticized, in that a gen- 
eral in the American Army could not get letters from home, al- 
though they were written to him regularly from the month of 
April te the month of July. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON, Does the gentleman realize that the Post 
Office Department here in the city at this time is about 100 
clerks short by reason of the salary that is paid to them, and 
that the men are walking out every day to take better positions? 

Mr. GILLETT. I am rather surprised, from the treatment 
they get from the Post Office administration, that it is able to 
keep any clerks. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not the treatment 
there the result of the action of Congress? 

Mr. GILLETT. Who has control of Congress? 

Mr. BLANTON. In fixing the salaries—— 

Mr. GILLETT. Who has contro] of Congress? 

Mr. BLANTON, But just now a salary which would be a 
good salary under ordinary circumstances, although not as good 
a salary as other businesses are paying, is not a good salary, 
and naturally the men walk out to take better positions. 

Mr. GILLETT. If we are not giving them adequate salaries, 
you are responsible for that. 

Mr. BLANTON. We can not compete with war-time wages 
that are paid, where an ordinary mechanic in Baltimore can 
make more than a district judge of the country can make, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GrLteTT] has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to oppose the important 
amendment just offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WatsH]. The gentleman must recollect that at the time 
the wire-control bill was introduced the stimulating, moving 
cause was a threat of a strike. 

Mr. MADDEN. That was only a pretense. 

Mr. GILLETT. We were told that was not it. We 
specifically told from high authority that that was not it. 

Mr. SIMS. One moment, if you please. It was considered by 
the committee, and the argument was made on the floor of this 
House, that because notice of a strike had then been given by 
a large number of Western Union operatives. But that was not 
the only or the chief reason. The chief reason was that during 
the war the transmission of intelligence and dispatches of every 
kind should be in the hands of the Government, and every oper- 
ator on the lines—the cable lines and the telegraph lines and 
the telephone lines and the wireless operators—should be at the 
beck and call of the Government during the war. 
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Mr. MADDEN. But the trouble was 

Mr. SIMS. 
were the chief reasons. Nobody who supported the bill sup- 
ported it simply because it was Government operation either 
permanently or temporarily. I do not suppose anybody thought 
that the American Telephone Co. needed aid. Its stock was 
away above par. The Western Union Telegraph Co. did not 
need financial aid. And, coming to this bill—because I do not 
think the gentleman stated all the reasons moving the commit- 
tee and the House in passing the bill—the gentleman will re- 
member that there was much criticism on the floor about that 
wire-control bill, the wire-control legislation, and when it went 
to the Senate certain Senators said, “ The House of Representa- 
tives know that we will consider these measures thoroughly, 
snd that is one of the reasons why they send them over here 
half considered’; and it was stated here on the floor of the 
Ilouse that it would take three weeks’ hearings on that resolu- 
tion before it could be reported to the Senate. But it was re- 
ported to the Senate without any amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. And sent back to the committee that re- 
ported it because the committee did not have any authority to 
report it: 

Mr. SIMS. It was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, just as it was passed by the House, and Senator Unper- 
woop, who used to be the talented leader on this side of the 
ifouse, Whom we all know and whose ability we all recognize, 
said that it was the best-drawn resolution that had ever been 
sent from the House to the Senate, and no amendment whatever 
was adopted by the Senate. 

Gentlemen are extremely critical in this time of war. The 


ventleman from Massachusetts balks at Government ownership. | 
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| be preferred, with the exception that I do not think the proviso 


Let me make my statement first, please. Those | 


ought to be in there. 

Now, We are attempting to give the President the authority to 
acquire any plant that he deems essential for the winning of the 
war, and in the very same language we are putting it in the power 
of some small municipalities to prevent the President from ac- 
quiring a plant which he might deem essential for the winning 
of the war. For those reasons I think the section is not only 
contradictory, but we are conferring a power which contains 


| Within its provisions an opportunity for any small group of citi- 


zens incorporated as a village to refuse to permit the President 


| to take over their power plant, and I do not think, in view of con- 





Is there one line in this bill that purposely looks to Government | 
ownership? Are we going to refuse to the Government in time | 


war the authority to all that may be necessary to be done 
for the successful prosecution of the war because somebody 
\\ho may favor Government ownership sees fit to claim that 
what is done is an argument in favor of public ownership. The 
‘ntleman from Massachusetts alleges that the service is worse 
in the hands of the Government than it was in the hands of 


| 
| 


private owners, as an argument against Government ownership. | 


If the service is not so good as when in private operation, why 
does he fear that Government ownership will result from the 
poorer and less efficient service? 


has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(4) To acquire any private power plant within the boundaries of the 
United States. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, T have an amendment to offer to 
that. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, let the gentleman offer it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is that for Government ownership? 

Mr. SIMS. The amendment is: - 

Provided, That no plant owned or operated by a body politic shall be 

quired without the consent of the body politic. 

‘That is the amendment to this section offered by the com- 
ntittee, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sims: Page 6, line 21, insert, after the 


ditions throughout the country, that we ought to limit the au- 
thority of the Commander in Chief to take over any of the instru- 
mentalities which he deems essential to the winning of the war. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentleman that 
I heartily approve just what he has said in every respect, but on 
account of the possibilities of fear that might arise as to munici- 
pal plants, that are serving cities and communities, being taken 
over and being cut out of service or having its service reduced, 
it has been thought best to require the consent of the munici- 
palities before doing anything of the sort for the purpose of pre- 
venting disturbances and things of that sort. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the chairman of the 


; committee how much of this $175,000,000, which is to be avail- 


able, is intended to be used for the acquisition of private power 
plants? 

Mr. SIMS. The $138,000,000, I believe it was, as pointed out 
by Lieut. Stanley, is what will be required for the increase of 
the power where it is now short. 

Now, I do not know that there will be a single construction 
from the bottom up. I do not know that there will be a single 
new plant required. I know that the object and purpose of the 
bill is—and I take it that this is the purpose of those who are 
promoting it, which is to help existing power plants by assist- 
ance from the Government to render extra needed service during 
the war period. 

jut it was thought not wisé to pass a law that would not 
authorize the President to acquire a power plant or even to build 
a new one. But the whole purpose of it, as shown by the Secre- 
tary of War, by Mr. Baruch, by Mr. Dillon, by Mr. Myers, and 
Mr. Cook, who was representing the Shipping Board, was to aid 


| in increasing the output of power plants that might not otherwise 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee | 


need the increase, and could not do it if not aided, who, if they 
did it, would stand to suffer a great loss after the war was over, 
because the amount of the increase necessary for war purposes 
probably would not be needed after the war was over. Now, as 
far as I know, no one has any idea of constructing a plant any- 
where from the ground up by the Government unless it is to 
develop power at navigation dams which have already been con- 
structed by the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. SIMS. I ask for two minutes more. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman has been using my time. 

Mr. SIMS. I ask that the gentleman may have the exten- 
sion, so that I may answer his question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 


|} mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Massachusetts 


| be extended two minutes. 


words “ United States,” the following: “ Provided, That no plant | 
owned or operated by a body politic shall be acquired without the con- | 


sent of such body politic.” 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers a 
substitute, which the Clerix will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Escu as a substitute for the Sims amend- 
nent: Page 6, Hne 20, strike out subsection (4) and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

‘To acquire by any known method of procurement any private power 
plant within the boundaries of the United States that the President 

1\y deem necessary for the prosecution of the war: Provided, That no 
plant owned or operated by a body politic shall be acquired without the 
consent of such body politic.” 

Mr. SIMS. I am very willing to accept the substitute. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, just a word in explanation. We 
struck out the definition of “to acquire,’ so I have put in the 
words here that are really the same as in the national-defense 
uct, and then incorporated the amendment we put in on the 
iiotion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNEtr]. 

Mr. SIMS. I have no objection to it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss it. I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WALSH. It would seem, Mr. Chairman, that the amend- 


Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. There are a number of navigation dams, some 
in Ohio, some in Minnesota, some in Arkansas, where the Goy- 
ernment has already built the dams, and water power of con- 
siderable horsepower can be immediately developed by putting 
in generating machinery and transmission lines that will serve 
industries engaged in the manufacture of war material. Now, 


' that is contemplated if needed and if thought advisable. That 


would be original construction, not so far as putting in the dams 
is concerned, but so far as putting in the generating plants and 
the transmission lines, where a private company, in all proba- 
bility could not do it, or else to aid some private company in 
installing this generating machinery where a dam has already 
been constructed at Government expense. Now, that is all I 


| have heard in private or in any other way, and if any gentleman 


ent offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escr] is to | 


who has been sponsoring this bill is trying to foist upon the 
Government of the United States a policy of permanent Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation, no one has communicated that 
fact to me, either in private or in public. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman knows that this provision is 
fo. the acquisition of private power plants. There is nothing in 
here as to how the Government shall divest itself of the owner- 
ship of these power plants after it has acquired them. 

Mr. SIMS. There is in another portion of the bill. There are 
provisions for selling or otherwise disposing of them. It ap- 
plies to all of them. 

Mr. WALSH. That applies to leases and agreements. 
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Mir. SIMS. Yes; and to the title also. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. I move to strike out the proviso in the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee desire 
to withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. SIMS. No; the amendment is offered to the substitute. 
The amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts is to the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee accepts 
the substitute? 

Mr. SIMS. I said I had no objection whatever, and that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin might be 
trented as a committee amendment, so far as I am concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Tennessee withdraws his amendment, The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gextleman from Wisconsin. 

Nr. MADDEN. I beg the pardon of the Chair, There is a 
motion to strike out the proviso. 

Mr. SIMS. The proviso to the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from Wis- 
cousin, The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 





Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Escu: Strike out the proviso, as follows: “Provided, That no plant 
owned or operated by a body politic shall be acquired without the con- 
sent of such body politic.” 

The CHAIRMAN.. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. To the amendment of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr, 
HAmMLrn) there were—aves 6, noes 10, 

Accordingly, the amendment was rejeeted, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escw]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WatsH) there were—ayes 9, noes 3. 

Accordingly, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to get a little informa- 
tion, if I can, from the chairman of the committee. The chair- 
man, Mr. Stas, has given the House a great many interest- 
ing and illuminating speeches on this bill, which I have listened 
to with great interest; and I enjoyed some of them so much 
that I thought I should like to read them inthe Recorp. I looked 
through the Recorp this morning for a speech which the gentle- 
man made the other day, which I enjoyed very much, in which 
he urged on the Members more faithful attendance, and with 
his usual accuracy and more than his usual candor, stated that 
during the debate on this bill the Members on the. Republican 
side had generally been more numerous than the Members on 
the Democratic side, and he made some other complimentary 
remarks about us, which, coming from that side, were very un- 
usual, and of which I appreciate the fairness and the courtesy. 
I remember that some gentleman arose and interrupted him. I 
think it was the gentleman from South Carolina who asked him 
if he was making a Republican speech or a Democratic speech, 
and he said, “I am making a patriotic speech,” which, of 
eourse, We on this side knew to be a synonym for a Republican 
speech, and were correspondingly grateful to him. But when 
I looked to read that historic statement in print, to my aston- 
ishment I could not find it anywhere in the Rrecorp. I should 
like to ask the gentleman what has become of it, for I hope he 
has not repented of his patriotism and suppressed it perma- 
nently from the Recorp, 

Mr. SIMS. I am very glad to answer the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. That speech has not been published in the 
Recorp, and I will tell the gentleman the reason why. At the 
time I made that speech I only asked for two minutes, and ny 
purpose was only to make an appeal to Members on both sides 
of the House to attend its sessions, When I was given five 
minutes instead of two, and I began to state my reasons for 
making the appeal, some confusion arose and questions were 
asked me by gentlemen who, I suppose, did not know from what 
{ was saying whether I was making a Democratic speech or not. 
tT answered the question candidly. I wanted to finish that 
speech, and it would take about five minutes more to do It. 
The withholding of the speech was intentional. I intended to 
ask that I might have five minutes more in which to finish it, and 
then publish both parts of it at the same time. When I used the 
live minutes I thought I had better wait until further along in the 
debate before T asked for the unanimous consent. 

Mr. GILLETT. I withdraw any criticism which I seem, per- 
haps inferentially, to have made 
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Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee have five minutes in which to conclude that 
speech at this time. 

Mr. SIMS. I object. There are too few Members here. 
I made the other speech to a pretty full House. 

Mr. WALSH. We ean get them in. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, let us go on with the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. But the gentleman wants an audience. 

Mr. SIMS, I do not want to finish that speech now. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, I wili withdraw the point and give 
notice that I will make it at half past 4. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(5) To construct any pipe or other transmission lines, or other 
structures, facilities, or appHances that he may deem necessary or useful 
for the purpose of better utilizing or of Increasing the facilities of any 
power plant, or of combining the facilities or power of two or more suc 
egg or of better utilizing the gas, power, or preducts generated by 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like the chairman to explain the extent to which 
subsection 5 goes which gives the Government the right— 


To construct any pipe or other transmission lines, or other structures, 
facilities, or appliances that he may deem necessary or useful for the 
purpose of better utilizing or of increasing the facilities of any power 
plant, or of combining the facilities or power of two or more such plants, 
or of better utilizing the gas, power, or products generated by them. 

The purpose of my question is to ascertain whether or not it 
would extend the power of the President to the construction 
of pipe lines from the gas fields to points in Indiana, Dlinois, 
New York, or Pennsylvania, if it was thought proper by the 
President to extend pipe lines for that distance. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not think anything of that kind was con- 
templated. I never heard it discussed. The extension of the 
pipe lines was for use in the production of the by-products from 
coal, because the by-products are necessary in the manufacture 
of steel and are necessary for shipbuilding and other war mate- 
rial. There has never been a word said that it was to cover the 
ordinary pipe lines in use in natural-gas fields. It was intended 
for central power plants in regard to coal mines, where one large 
power plant furnishes the power to a number of coal mines, 
There may be quite a lot of gas accumulated which might be 
piped to where it was needed for use, as I have tried to explain. 
But as far as piping gas from the natural-gas fields, I do not 
think anything of that kind was contemplated, as I never heard 
it mentioned. 

Mr. MADDEN. TI was wondering whether it went that far, 
but if it applies only to the construction of a line from a cen- 
tral power plant to coal mines, and these manufacturing plants 
operated from a central power plant, that would be a very 
proper power to give to the President. But in view of the fact 
that we already have pipe lines carrying gas and oil and com- 
modities of that kind all over the United States, and that the 
pipe lines are owned by people who can afford to extend them at 
their own expense, I would not like to see the Government enter 
upon a policy of advancing money to those corporations—the 
Standard Oil Co., for instanee—to enable them to increase their 
output. 

Mr. SIMS. There is no thought of that. 

Mr. MADDEN. I apprehend that they could come to the 
assistance of the Government better than the Government to 
them. I am glad the gentleman has been able to explain it 
satisfactorily. 

The Clerk reads as follows: 

(6) To maintain, operate, and extend any plant, pipe, or other trans- 
mission line, or other structure, facility, or appliance which he shail 
have constructed or acquired pursuant to the provisions of vhis act, 
and to deliver the power generated, and the products produced in any 
such plant to such persons and in such proportions and at such times 
and at such rates as he may deem proper. 

Mr. SIMS. I offer a committee amendment, on line 9. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


7 


Committee amendment: Page 7, line 9, insert after the word “ per- 
sons”’ the words “ or body politic.” 

“The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the chairman a question. 
Upon what theory is this amendment offered at this particular 
point? Is it going to facilitate the manufacture of munitions or 
the construction of ships to extend the pipe line for illumination 
purposes to some municipality which is not even engaged in 
building ships or making munitions? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not suppose it was intended to aid a munici- 
pality that had no connection with war production, But where 
a municipality is engaged in the production of war material and 
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it is necessary to increase the power, then the Government 
would aid in furnishing the power to do so if necessary. 

Mr. WALSH. This would give him the power to maintain er 
to operate a plant or pipe line or transmission line owned by a 
private corporation, by a lighting or power corporation, for the 
purpose of furnishing power to a municipality, 

Mr. SIMS. Delivering power to it. 

Mr. WALSH. How is that compatible with the theory of the 
previous provisions of this bill? 

Mr. SIMS. Let me give the gentleman a concrete case: Los 
\ngeles has a municipally owned plant. There is a shipbuilding 
plant at its port a little distance off, and the shipbuilding plant 
is furnished with power by this municipality. Now, it might 
not be convenient, right, or just to force that municipality to 
nerease its power plant in order to deliver all the power that 
might be needed by this shipbuilding plant, and this bill will 
permit the Government to increase its power by building pipe 
lines or construction work or adding to or aiding the munici- 
pality in doing what was essential in order to do the war 
work. The same situation exists at Portland, Oreg., but I un- 
derstand they are able to do it without Government aid. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman knows that if they needed more 
wwer at the Los Angeles shipyard the Government would not 
vo to the trouble of building an extension and furnishing the 

nver to the municipal power plant. 

Mr. SIMS. It might do it, 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman thinks it might do it? 

‘ir. SIMS. It might be absolutely necessary; otherwise the 
municipal power plant would have to reduce its supply to the 

ipyard. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, the subsection has nothing to do 
with the building of power plants. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

\ir. WALSH. Will the gentleman take five minutes so that 
I can ask him a question? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be recognized. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it not true that this section only refers to 
the extensions of plants, pipes, or transmission lines with refer- 
ence to delivering power that has already been generated? 

\ir. SIMS. Well, it refers to maintaining, operating, or ex- 
tending any plant, pipe or other transmission line, or other 
structure, facility, or appliance which the President shall have 
constructed or acquired pursuant to the provisions of this act 
und, to deliver the power generated, and the products produced 
in any such plant to such persons or body politic and in such 
proportion and at such times and at such rates as he may see 
proper. That seems to be very clear that it is to deliver power 
the Government has generated and developed or aided in creat- 
ng. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(7) To require the operator of any private power plant within the 

undaries of the United States to place at the disposal of the United 
States or to acquire from such operator, during the war period, the 
whole or any part of the power generated by such plant; and during 

ich period to transmit or distribute, or to require such operator to 
transmit or distribute, such power to any other power plant or to any 
other persons for such periods, in such manner 2nd quantities, and 
upon such terms as he may direct. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, IT move to strike out the last 
word. We already provide, Mr. Chairman, that the owner or 
operator of any private power plant within the boundaries of 
the United States must place at the disnesal of the United 
States during the war period the whole or any part of the 
power generated by such plant, and during such period the 
President is empowered to require such operator to transmit or 
distribute such power to any other power plant or to any other 
persons for such periods in such manner and quantities and 
upon such terms as he may direct. Now, we require first the 
owner of the private power plant to turn over all of his plant to 
the President of the United States and then we require him 
after he has turned it all over to furnish the power to the 
United States or to anybody in the United States in such quan- 
tities and upon such terms and at such times as the President 
luny direct. It seems to me rather conflicting that a man when 
he is giving up all that he has shall, after he has done that, 
he required to make distribution of what he has not by the 
order of somebody else to whom he has turned it over. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Does not the gentleman think he is drawing 
on his imagination just a little bit? The first part of this refers 
to the operator of a private power plant within the boundaries 
of the United States to place it at the disposal of the United 
States, or, failing to do that, give the Government the right to 
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acquire, if it desires to do so, all he has or part of it. He has 
the choice to do either. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. If I am drawing on my imagination, of 
course, I am just following out the logic of the men who wrote 
the bill, because they seem to have drawn upon their imagina- 
tions for their facts and upon their memory for their wit and 
it would not do to be inconsistent in the consideration of a bill 
like this, so I am trying to be as consistent as I can under all 
the circumstances. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Well, I think this section is about as clear as 
any other section of the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. If that is the best the zenfleman from Mis- 
souri can say, it is not very clear. However, I have not any 
desire to obstruct the consideration of the bill whether it is 
clear or muddy. I do not want to disturb the unrestricted 
current of the stream. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(8) To lease for the war period or for such period thereafter not ex- 
ceeding five years or for any shorter period and epon such terms as he 
may deem reasonable, to any person or body politic for use or operation 
by such person or body politic, any plant, transmission line, or other 
property or part thereof, constructed or acquired pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the words “ five years” in line 21, page 7, and insert 
“one year.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 21, strike out “five years” and insert in lieu thereof 
one year. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I only desire, Mr. Chairman, 
to call the attention of the committee to the fact that if the 
President puts a single machine inside of a big factory plant he 
can lease that machine to somebody else not the owner of the 
power plant for five years after the war period and let them 
operate it against the desire of the cwner instead of having 
control of it only for the war period. I think that that is not 
a reasonable time and it is entirely too long. I think that one 
year is sufficient. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is unon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
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i seemed to have it. 


On a division (demanded by Mr. Parker of New Jersey) 
there were—aves 9, nees 7. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out subsec- 
tion 8. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, beginning im line 20, strike out all down to and including 
line 2, page &. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, this provision here gives the 
President the authority to put into private plants machinery 
and appliances or to erect structures and additions and exten- 
sions to private plants and then to come along and lease them 
to somebody else besides the operator of the private plant. 
Now, that is not authority that we ought to give the President 
in connection with the development of this power. If he is 
going to improve these private plants by putting machinery In 
there he ought to do it under agreement or a contract with the 
operator of the private plant and provide that the owner er 
operator should operate this machinery and conduct the busi- 
ness of the private plant for the benefit of the Government in 
connection with its war program. We ought not to make it pos- 
sible for the person who will be charged with the administration 
of this measure to have part of a private plant under Federal 
eperation and control and the other part under private control, 
and I am opposed to this provision, because it seems to me .en- 
tirely out of harmony with the rest of this bill, and it does not 
in any way come up to the representations as to what the meas- 
ure provides as set forth by the chairman of the committee when 
he explained the measure here the other day and as he has ex- 
plained it from time to time. Now, it says he ean lease for the 
war period, or for any shorter period, upon such terms as he 
shall deem reasonable to any person or body politic for use or 
operation by such person or bedy politic, any plant, transmission 
line, or other property or part thereof. sefore he can lease the 
plant to somebody else he has got to aequire it. That would 
mean that the Government would acquire the ownership of these 
private plants and that then it would lease them to somebody 
else or it would put machinery into the private plant or build 
an addition to it, retaining the title in the United States, and 
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lease that to somebody else outside of the owner or operator of 
the plant. 

It seems to me it would just confuse the situation and it would 
not result in the harmonious operation of this law. And I do 
not recall having come across in the hearings any particular 
reason why this power should be granted, nor do I recall that 
the chairman of the committee or any member of it has given a 
sufficient explanation. It seems to me that before the President 
can exercise this power, so far as a plant is concerned, the Gov- 
ernment would have to acquire the ownership of it. Now, before 
he could exercise it, so far as machinery or structures are con- 
cerned, he would have to put them into a private plant under 
some understanding or arrangement with the owner or operator, 
and there is nothing to be gained, and certainly I can not see any 
situation which would arise where the Government would derive 
benefit by having a part of a private plant go under and operate 
under the owner's direction and supervision and another part 
operated and conducted by somebody else to whom the property 
or machinery had been leased. 

Mr. HAMLIN. If the gentleman will read the last three or 
four lines, which he did not read, of that subdivision—— 

Mr. WALSH. I read it all, 

Mr. HAMLIN. He will see it says “plants constructed or 
acquired,” not extensions made to private plants. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If they are constructing it, why not oper- 
ate it? 

Mr, HAMLIN. -I was calling attention to the fact that it does 
not apply to plants where the Government is putting them in by 
way of extension, 

Mr. WALSH. It says: 

Any plant, transmission line, or other property or part thereof, con- 
structed or acquired. 

Part of a plant would be machinery put in there which the 
Government would certainly acquire before they put it in there. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, this is such an important 
provision of the bill that we ought to have a quorum here to 
consider it or adjourn overnight. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEen] 
makes the point of no quorum, The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] A quorum is not present. The Clerk will call the 
roll. 

Mr. MADDEN. Most everybody thinks they can go to their 
office all day, but there are those here who have as much busi- 
ness as they have, that do not have the time to go to their 
offices. 

Mr. SIMS. I think the gentlemen ought to stay here, but 
they do not do it, and to call them here wastes half an hour. 

Mr. WALSH. Is the gentleman going to rise? 

Mr. SIMS. Not on the point of no quorum. Let us work 
half an hour, and then we will rise. We could not adjourn here 
at 4.30. The sun is two hours and a half high, Our boys in 
France are not adjourning at half past 4 and going home. 

Mr. MADDEN, The gentleman must realize that, although 
we are not adjourning, we have lots of work to do, and there are 
lots of men now over at the Office Building attending to their 
office work. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppEN] 
moves that the committee do now rise. 

Mr, SIMS. If the gentleman from Illinois, who is not even 
mi member of the committee, wants to take charge of the bill, all 
right. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the gentleman's motion comes too late. 

Mr. MADDEN. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Clerk had commenced to 
call the names. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Clerk had not called the first name since 
the point was made. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk was instructed to call the roll 
and had called the first name. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask the Clerk to say whether or not he 
had called the first name. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk says he has called the first 
crime. The Clerk will proceed. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 





Anthony Brand Caldwell Chandler, Okla. 
Aswell Britten Campbell, Pa. Church 
Bacharach Brodbeck Candler, Miss. Clark, Fla, 
Bacr Browne Cannon Clark, Pa, 
Barkley Browning Cantrill Classon 
Bell Buchanan Caraway Connally, Tex. 
Seshlin Burroughs Carew Cooper, Ohio 
Blackmon Butler Carlin Cooper, W. Va. 
Borland Byrnes, 8. C. Carter, Mass. Cooper, Wis. 
Bowers Byrns, Tenn, Cary Copley 
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Costello a, Greene, Mass, Mann Sherwood 
Crago "| Gregg Martin Shouse 
Cramton Griest Mason Siegel 

Crisp * Griffin Mays Slayden 
Crosser Hamill Mceker Slem 
Currie, Mich, Harrison, Miss. Merritt Smith, Mich, 
Curry, Cal, Haskell Miller, Minn. Smith, C. B, 
Dale, N. Y. Haugen Mondell Smith, T. I’. 
Darrow Hayes Montague Snell 

Davis Heaton Moore, Pa, Snyder 
Delaney Heintz Morin Stafford 
Dempsey Helvering Mott Steele 
Dent Hensley Mudd Steenerson 
Dewalt Hicks eely Stephens, Miss, 
Dickinson Hollingsworth Nelson Stephens, Nebr, 
Dies Hood Nolan Sterling, IU. 
Dill Howard Norton Sterling, Pa. 
Dixon Ifumphreys Oldfield Stiness 
Donovan Hlusted Oliver, N. Y. Sullivan 
Dooling Hutchinson Olney Sweet 
Doremus Jacoway O'Shaunessy Swift 
Drane Johnson, 8. Dak. Paige Switzer 
Drukker Johnson, Wash. Parker, N. Y. Tague 

Dyer Jones Peters Talbott 
Edmonds Kaho Phelan Taylor, Ark, 
Ellsworth Kearns Platt Templeton 
Elston Kelley, Mich. Porter Thomas 
Emerson Kelly, Pa. Powers Thompson 
Estopinal Kennedy, R. I. Pratt Tillman 
Fairchild, B. 1. Kettner Price Tilson 
Fairchild, G. W. Key, Ohio Purnell Tinkham 
Farr Kiess, Pa. Ragsdale ‘Treadway 
Ferris King Rainey, H. T. Van Dyke 
Fess Kitchin Rainey, J. W. Vare 
Fisher Kreider Ramseyer Venable 
Flood La Follette Randall Vinson 
Flynn LaGuardia Rankin Voigt 
Fordney Larsen Riordan Walker 
Foss Lea, Cal. Robbins Walton 
Francis Lee, Ga. Roberts Ward 
Freeman Lesher Robinson Watson, Pa, 
Fuller, ill. Lever Rose Weaver 
Fuller, Mass. Linthicum Rowe Welling 
Gallivan Little Rowland Whaley 
Gard London Russell Wheeler 
Garner Lufkin Sanders, La. White, Me, 
Glass Lundeen Sanford White, Ohio 
Glynn ‘ McArthur Saunders, Va. Williams 
Godwin, N.C. McClintic Scott, Iowa Wilson, Il. 
Goodall McCormick Scott, Pa. Wilson, Tex. 
Goodwin, Ark McKenzie Scully Winslow 
Gould McKinley Sears Wise 
Graham, Il. McLaughlin, Pa. Sells Woodyard 
Graham, Pa. McLemore Shackleford Wright 
Gray, N. J. Maher Sherley Zihiman 


Thereupon the committee rose; and Mr. Foster as Speaker 
pro tempore having resumed the Chair, Mr. Houston, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee, having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 12776) to provide further for the national security and 
defense and for the more effective prosecution of the war by fur- 
nishing means for the better utilization of the existing sources 
of electrical and mechanical power and for the development of 
new sources of such power, and for other purposes, and finding 
itself without a quorum, he had directed the roll to be called, 
whereupon 170 Members, a quorum, had answered to their 
names, and he reported a list of the absentees for printing in the 
Recorp, under the rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The committee will resume its 
session. 

The committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose a motion was 
pending, offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, to strike 
out the subsection. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask 
the gentleman from Massachusetts a question. I was recognized 
before the committee rose. 

Mr. SIMS. I understood the time of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts had expired. If it had not, of course che gentle- 
man was entitled to continue. : 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I wanted to ask the gentleman 
from Massachusetts if he really wishes to strike out the eighth 
section because it gives to the President the power to lease ac- 
quired property during the war. I beiieve the President ought 
to have all necessary powers, and I think the gentleman also 
thinks so. 

Mr. WALSH. Ido not think the interpretation of this section 
is susceptible of that construction. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. It says in the last three lines 
that he is to lease property that was constructed or acquired 

Mr. WALSH. The point I make is that the President under 
this section could lease a part of the property which he had ac- 
quired to somebody else other than the owner of the plant. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Exactly. He ought to have 
that power. 


Mr. WALSH. I do not think that is going to tend to har- 


monize the administration of the powers of this act, 
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Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. But during the war he ought 
to have full power. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. WALSH. Then if that is the gentleman's view, the gentle- 
man ought to endeavor to pass a bill to that effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. I was assured by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Srms] that he would answer one or two queries 
that I wanted to propound to him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time had expired. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not hear the Chair state that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thought the gentleman had con- 
eluded, because he turned around. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(10) In furtherance of any of the foregoing purposes to acquire 
any property or property rights, including any public or private rights, 
or any interest in any such rights; or any material, machinery, appli- 
ances, or processes, patented or otherwise, which he may deem neces- 
siry or useful for the construction, development, expansion, or opera- 
tion of any such plant or transmission lines. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 
Page 8, line 13, after the word “ purposes,” 
this act.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
nittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the next committee 
ninendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 8, line 14, after the word “ property,” 
where it first occurs, strike out the words “ or property rights, includ- 
ing any public or private rights, or any interest in any such rights; 
or any material, machinery, appliances, or processes, patented or other- 
wise. 


insert the words “ of 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
miitee amendment. 

‘The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(11) If in his judgment such action shall be necessary or useful for 
the purpose of this act to form one or more corporations under the laws 
of any State, Territory, District, or possession of the United States 
for the purchase, construction, extension, lease, maintenance, or opera- 
tion of any such power plants or facilities, or for the merger or con- 
solidation of any private power plants, or for the purchase of the whole 
or any part of the capital stock thereof or of the property thereof: 
Provided, That not less than the majority of the capital stock of any 
corporation thus formed shall be subscribed, and during the war period 
shall be retained by the United States, and that at no time shall it be 
a minority stockholder therein. 


Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the | 


paragraph, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON: Strike out paragraph 11. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I have been a Member of 
this House now pretty nearly eight years. During that time 
some of the most diflicult and politically dangerous propositions 
have arisen in the history of the country. The period includes 
some of the greatest crises in the entire history of the country. 
But I think that during that period no proposition has ever been 
offered which is so dangerous and which so affronts every proper 
ideal of public morality or so subverts every principle upon which 
the institutions of free government are founded as this one. 

It provides that the President may authorize a corporation to 
be formed for the merger or consolidation of private power 
plants or for the purchase of the whole or any part of the capital 
stock thereof or of the property thereof. That authorizes the 
creation by the Government of a holding corporation. It is not 
so long since every orator in the country was inveighing against 
a holding corporation as a device of high finance and alleging 
that under its shadow every species of financial chicanery was 
indulged in. This provision authorizes the holding corporation 
to gamble and speculate in stocks of other corporations. It does 
not require that the Government shall own all of the stock in 
the corporation, but, on the contrary, it provides that 49 per cent 
of the stock may be held by private individuals. 

In other words, the purpose of this provision is to permit the 
Government to go into partnership for purposes of stock owner- 
ship with anybody in the country who desires to buy stock in a 
Government enterprise or who is sufficiently interested in the 
power proposition to want to be on the inside. The Govern- 
ment, of course, can not say who the owners of the other 49 per 
cent of the stock may be. If it can, then this bill simply gives to 
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the persons authorized to administer this provision the power to 
grant to some men the privilege of purchasing stock in the cor- 
poration and to deny it to others. 

If it can not say who the other stockholders shall be, then 
anybody who is sufficiently interested in the development and 
control of the power situation in the country can be a joint 
stockholder in the corporation with the Government. 

It is bad enough to have men who have official responsibility 
to the Government issuing orders that make some men rich 
and other men poor, without providing that some person who 
has no responsibility to the Government at all accept the re- 
sponsibility of an officer or a director in a private corporation 
and shall issue the same kind of orders. 

Suppose, for instance, the Government organizes this holding 
corporation and subscribes 51 per cent of the stock and private 
individuals subscribe the other 49 per cent. Suppose that those 
who administer this law, under the power which this bill gives 
them, increase the rates for power, and thus make a lot of money 
for the Government and a lot of money for the private stockhold- 
ers. Do gentlemen see what a scandal there would be in connec- 
tion with such a transaction? Do gentlemen not see how this 
provision offends against every principle of free government? 
What will be the attitude of these private stockholders in this 
corporation if the corporation loses money instead of making it? 
Does anybody think that they will accept their losses without 
recourse to the Government? Will they not insist that those 
who administer this law see to it conditions are created which 
will insure a protit? Oh, it seems to me that if democracy 
means anything it means that governments are instituted to 
make men free, not to make men rich. This provision that the 
power of the Government may be exercised for the purpose of 
making a profit or, for that matter, for making a loss for private 
individuals so affronts every notion of proper public ethics 
that it seems to me obvious that it ought not to be permitted 
in the bill. 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
ANDERSON ) there were—ayes 39, noes 24. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 





(12) To sell or exchange any plants or structures constructed by him 
and any property to which he shall have taken title, and any rights 
acquired by him, whenever in his opinion the interests of the United 
States will be furthered by such sale or exchange: Provided, That no 
publie right acquired by him shall be alienated for any term in excess 
of five years after the war period upon any terms or conditions other 
than those prescribed by the sovereignty from which such public rights 
shall have been acquired: Provided further, That whenever in the opin- 
ion of the President any structure or appliance which be shall have 
installed in any private power plant or any structure or appliance in 
any such plant to which he shall have taken title, or any property or 
right which he shal! have acquired from the owver of such plant, shall 
constitute an integral portion of such private plant, or shall be of such 
character that it would be uneconomical to separate it therefrom, the 
owner of such private power plant shall be accorded an option to pur 
chase the same at the then reasonable value thereof, to be ascertained 
either by agreement or by arbitration wherein the President shall select 
one arbitrator, the operator a second, and the two thus selected a third, 
before the same shall be otherwise offered for sale or «exchange 


With the following committee amendment: 

On page 9, line 12, after the word “sale,” insert the word 
exchange.” , 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, on page 19, 
line 1, to strike out the last three words of the line and the fi! 
three words of the second line, the words stricken out reading— 

At the then reasonable value thereof— 
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And insert in line 1, after the word “at,” the words an 
amount,” and before the word “agreement” insert the word 
“the,” and before the word “arbitration,” in the thira line, 


insert the word “an.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10,.lines 1 and 2, strike out the words “the then reasonable 
value thereof’ and substitute therefor the words “an amount.” 

Page 10, line 2, after the word “ by,” insert the word “the.” Line 3, 
after the word “ by,” insert the word “ an.’ 

Mr. WALSH. Let us hear it as it will read when amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

So that it will read: “The owner of such private power plant shall 
be accorded an option to purchase the same at an amount to be ascer- 
tained either by the agreement or by an arbitration, wherein the Presi- 
dent shall select one arbitrator— 

And so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, 

The amendment was agreed to, 


amen 
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Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
out, in line 14, page 9, the words “ five years” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ one year.” 


CONGRESSIONAL 





Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Parker of New Jersey: Page 9, line 14, 
before the word “ after,” strike out the words “ five years” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words * one year.” 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I desire to state 
simply that this is a proviso that no public right acquired by the 
President shall be alienated for any term in excess of five years 
after the war period upon any terms or conditions other than 
those prescribed by the sovereignty by which such public right 
shall have been acquired. Now, it is quite possible that the 
President may take a municipal power plant or he may take one 
having State rights and franchises; but any such plant is taken 
only for the war, and I respectfully submit that he should not 
sell it to anybody else to be used free from the rights of the 
State or the municipality for a term of five years after the war. 
One year is enough. Really it ought to be simply for the war 
period. Therefore I offer this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Parker of New Jersey) there were—ayes 29, noes 82, 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(13) To appoint and fix the compensation of such attorneys, engi- 
neers, draftsmen, clerks, and other employees as he may deem neces- 
sary for the execution of the powers herein conferred. 

Mr. ESCH. T offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
simendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Escna: Page 10, line 7, strike out para- 
graph 15 and insert in lieu thereof the following : 

“(13) To employ in the District of Columbia and elsewhere and 
fix the compensation of such attorneys, engineers, draftsmen, account- 
ants. clerks, and other employees as he may deem necessary for the 
execution of the powers herein conferred: Provided, That such drafts- 
men, secountants, clerks, and other employees shall be appointed from 
lists of eligibles to be supplied by the Civil Service Commission and in 

cordance with the Civil Service laws.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(14) To amend or modify any contract made by him pursuant to 
the provisions of this act so as to include therein any terms or condi- 
tions which it would have been lawful to include in such contract at 
the time of the making thereof, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Does this mean that the President could modify a con- 
tract by putting in a provision which would have been lawful 
at the time he made the contract, whether the other party 
wanted the contract modified or not? 

Mr. SIMS. I never consulted anyone about it, but my con- 
struction is that we give him the power to do so, provided he 
had the power to make such a contract originally, 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman means to modify by a mutual 
ugreement? 

Mr. SIMS. That is, provided the President had the power to 
nitke the modification originally. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman object 
words “by mutual agreement ”? 

Mr. SIMS. That was the impression I had; and while he 
would have the power to cancel the contract, the Government 
would have to pay compensation in the way of damages, if any 
resulted, 

Mr. WALSIL. I will not offer an 
stntement of the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
tion, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. MAappeNn: Page 10, strike out paragraph 14. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that when the 
Government enters into a contract with an individual or a cor- 
poration it is bound by the terms of the contract. It ought not 
to have the right to modify a contract whenever it pleased any 
more than either one of the contracting parties, individuals, or 
corporations in a contract between themselves. 


to inserting the 


amendment, in view of the 


move to strike out the sec- 


Mr. SIMS. It is hy consent of the contracting party. 
Mr. MADDIEN. It does not say so 
Mr. SIMS. That is what it means, 
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Mr. MADDEN. It says: 

To amend or modify any contract made by him pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this act so as to include therein any terms or conditions which 
it would Lave been lawful to include in such contract at the time of the 
making thereof, 

Mr. SIMS. The first contract is a voluntary act, and the 
amendment is by mutual consent. 

Mr. MADDEN. All contracts are voluntary acts. Does the 
gentleman presume to say that if he entered into a contract 
with me to do something that I have the power to modify the 
contract whenever I please? 

Mr. SIMS. You can not do it—the Government can not do 
it—without paying due compensation. 

Mr. MADDEN. This does not make any such provision, 

Mr. SIMS. It does not have to doit, That is the general law 
of the whole country, and you can not vary a contract unless 
you pay damage. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think the Government should have 
the right to modify a contract any more than an individual. 

Mr. SIMS. In time of war we give the Government a great 
many privileges that we do not give individuals. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman presume to say that an 
individual that enters into a contract with the Government has 
any right to modify it? 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Would not the condition be met by changing 
the section so as to read: “To amend or modify by agreement 
any contract made by him’? 

Mr. MADDEN. That would be all right, but neither contract- 
ing party should have the right to modify a contract without the 
consent of the other. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I was going to suggest that the Govern- 
ment contracts under the general law are made subject to 
change at the Government's will; the Court of Claims has con- 
sidered many such cases, and invariably held that the con- 
tractor is entitled to increased compensation and any damages he 
sustained. The gentleman’s view of the paragraph is correct; it 
gives the Government the right to change it without the consent 
of the contractor. 

Mr. SIMS. But the Government has to pay damages. It ought 
not to be left in a loose way, as the gentleman from Illinois pro- 
poses. The Government should have the right to change it, if it 
was lawful to include it in such contracts; that is, to make a 
new one covered by the law and paying such damages as may be 
incurred. 


Will the gentleman yield? 





Mr. MADDEN. Why not write that into the law? 

Mr. SIMS. You do not have to write it into the law. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the other party suffers damages 

Mr. SIMS. ‘The Constitution gives him the right to compen- 
sation. 

Mr. MADDEN. But he has to go into the Court of Claims to 
get it. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; if they do not pay him. 

Mr. MADDEN. Sometimes they don’t get them there. 


Mr. SIMS. Oh, millions of dollars. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will yield. As I construe the language in the latter part of 
the paragraph it says “to include therein any terms or condi- 
tions it would have been lawful to include in such contract at the 
time of making thereof.” That is a limitation. In other words, 
even by agreement between the governmental authorities and 
the private owner there ean not be put into it a proposition be- 
yond the scope of this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. I realize that. The point I want to impress 
on the committee is that there ought not to be any contract 
modified without the consent of both parties to the contract. 

Mr. SIMS. ‘That is all right between private parties, but not 
between the Government and coutractors in a time of war. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is no reason why the Government of 
the United States should be permitted to confiscate the private 
property of a citizen by changing a contract. 

Mr. SIMS. The Government could not do it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why force a man to go into the courts to 
enforce his constitutional rights? 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I quite agree with the state- 


ment made by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr] 
that subsection 14 would not give the Presilent the right to put 
into this contract any matter which he was not authorized to 
eontract about in this bill, but if his contract should be made 
with an individual not covering all the matters about which he 
could contract in the bill and then the President sought to en- 
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Su thng, 
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large the terms of the contract, do net you in so many words 
say to the President that he would have the right to enlarge 
the terms of the contract so as to cover all purposes and pro- 
visions of this bill without consulting, if you please, the other 
party to the contract? Now, the only limitation here is that the 
President, turning back to section 2, the President is hereby 
authorized and empowered to do what? To amend or modify 
any contract made by him pursuant to the provisions of this 
act so as to include therein any terms or conditions which it 
would have been lawful to inelude in such contract at the time 
of the making thereof. Now, the only limitation upon the 
President in this language is the limitation upon the authority 
granted him by this act and if the original contract was not 
as broad as the act, whether the taking over of the property at 
the time included in the contract a matter which might have 
been included or not; whether the other party agrees to it or 
not the President could compel him under this language to 
agree to it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 

Mr. SISSON. I do. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think I follow the reasoning 
of the gentleman from Mississippi. Ordinarily I would be in 
sympathy with the argument he is making, but if I understand 
correctly the theory of this bill the only reason that it is brought 
in here is purely and simply as a war proposition. Now, if that 
be the correct theory upon which we are proceeding if it were 
peace times there are not many men in this House who would 
vote for the bill. Now, suppose they fail to reach an agreement. 
Suppose the other party does not agree but refuses to agree, 
then upon the theory of this bill is the Government to be held 
up in its war operations, if it be a war bill, and that is the 
theory upon which I support it 

Mr. SISSON. Absolutely not. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the other party does not agree 

Mr. SISSON. There would be no contract except as he may 
seek- 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. He would have the right to go 
into an agreement, but if you put into this bill a requirement 
that the second party must agree to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment to amend this contract, make that the condition precedent 
before such an amendment can be made, are not you defeating 
the very theory upon which we are supporting this very remark- 
able bill? 

Mr. SISSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I yielded to the gentleman 
in order that I might get his view, and I hope if I have to have 
a little additional time I may get it. Now, I agree absolutely 
that the power ought to be exerted under this bill, owing to the 
fact it is for the purpose of taking powers the Government needs 
irrespective of whether the man owning the power is willing to 
let him have it or not. 

That is, the Government would not be held up, that it shall 
not be mulcted, and that the Government shall not be called 
upon to pay too much and enter into too hard a bargain; all of 
that ought to be contained in this bill, but after the Government 
shall have entered into a contract I do not believe that the Gov- 
ernment then should have any more power than the Government 
has under subsection 12, where, under subsection 12, when we 
originally take over the property in the event the parties can not 
agree under subsection 12, there is a complete remedy given to 
both parties. Now, the President selects one arbitrator, the 
operator the second, and so on. Now, after the contract is 
entered into and the property taken over and the man then sur- 
renders control of his property, feeling at the time that the con- 
tract is going to be carried out, I do feel that he ought to have 
some greater protection other than that, not the President, 
because it is going to be the man whom the President appoints— 
the man whom the President appoints is going to be the man the 
President is going to follow. Now, in practical operation of the 
Government we know that is exactly what happens. The Presi- 
dent, the Commander in Chief of the Army, has the right to 
pardon whom he pleases, and yet it does not matter how out- 
rageously a man may have acted in the Army in reference to 
some young soldier, they are nearly always referred back to 
the original parties with reference to military discipline, and it 
comes up through all the channels, and the President might 
frequently do a great injustice to a soldier, and the excuse is 
war times. Now, just so here great injustice may be done to 
private individuals. Now, if the private individual enters into 
a contract there ought to be some protection to him before there 
should be arbitrary action by some man. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I will. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 


Will the gentleman yield? 











Does the gentleman think it is suffi- 


cient protection to the contractor that he has the right of com- \ 
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pensation for any damage he may have sustained by reason 
of the change? 

Mr. SISSON. No, sir; I do not believe, although 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
gentleman may have five additional minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. I may not use all of the five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee that the gentleman from Mississippi 
have five minutes? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Is not the gentleman familiar with the 
fact that every Government contract has in it a provision that 
the Government shall have the right to alter, amend, or change 
at any time? 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman understands these things come 
before the committee of which I am a member more frequently 
than other committees. If the gentleman will permit me one 
moment, that is not the contract we are talking about here. 
This is the law. Under the law we authorize all these contracts 
in reference to public buildings, and the law provides that the 
Government shall contract with the contractor just as other 
people contract, and the Government, in order to protect itself, 
puts into the contract itself this agreement with the man. Here 
you are giving the Government the right not to enter into a 
contract with the man, but that the Government may alter, 
change, or amend, and he enters into a contract with nothing 
said about it, and the President has the absolute power, or those 
under him, to change the contract at will, so far as it does not 
exceed the authority of this bill. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I will. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I just wanted to ask the gentleman if 
this is not exactly the same as though such a term were incor- 
porated in the contract? It simply protects the Government 
against the case where some negligent official would fail to put 
that term in the contract. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not think it is equal in force and effect 
to merely putting it in the contract, because you say the Govern- 
ment shall have the right to change, annul, and abrogate the con- 
tract. For example, the most noted modification lately was a 
modification of the contract with reference to the cantonments 
of the country. They had the right to do it. Up to the time it 
was modified the Government made an arrangement through the 
Secretary of War that was satisfactory. 

Mr. SIMS. Does not the gentleman see that this section 
provides that the President may amend or modify any contract 
made by him pursuant to the provisions of this act? Of course, 
when he makes a contract this provision will be a part of the 
contract. 

Mr. 

Mr. 








SISS Oh, no. 
SIMS. Oh, ves; it will. 

Mr. SIS% Not necessarily. 

Mr. SIMS. He makes it pursuant to the provisions of this 
act so as to include therein the terms and conditions which 
would have been lawful to include under such contract at the 
time of the making thereof. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not yield any further. 

Mr. SIMS. Every contract will have this—— 

Mr. SISSON. Do not take it out of my time. 

Now, I want to say to my friend that if I had a factory that 
was manufacturing certain articles mentioned in this bill as 
manufactured articles that you expect to manufacture when 
you take over the plant, and I agree with the Government they 
might take it over and manufacture those particular things I 
was manufacturing, it would be in accordance with this act. 
But within a few months afterwards they may endeavor to 
change the whole of my factory and put it into the manufacture 
of a line of industry that I know nothing about, and that I 
myself would not have permitted to be done if I could have 
avoided it in the original contract that I entered into freely 
and voluntarily ; and then they take my factory over and operate 
it five years after the war is over, and my property may be 
literally destroyed. 

You have simply given me a lawsuit, the right of complaint 
against the Government, at the end of five years, by going into 
the Court of Claims, and, by the way, to go into the Court of 
Claims Congress has got to authorize it. The mere fact that 
you leave him the right to sue is frequently as hurtful to him 
as taking the right away from him entirely. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does the gentleman think it takes an 
act of Congress to go into the Court of Claims in order for a 
party to get relief from the Government? No doubt the gen- 
tleman remembers the Annapolis contract. There, without an 
act of Congress, they got an allowance of $80,000, 
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Mr. SIMS. How can anybody be hurt by it? 

Mr. SISSON. By reason of the fact that you permit a little 
person appointed by the President at any time, in accordance 
with his wish or will, to change the terms of the contract in 
which my property may be involved. 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 
quorum 

Mr. SIMS. Let the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escn] 
go ahead, and then I will move to rise. 

Mr. ESCH. As bearing on the motion of the gentleman from 
Illinois to strike out the subsection, I wish to read from the 
testimony. The witness was Mr. Gans, the draftsman of the 
bill: 

Mr. Escu. On line 7, page 10, subsection 14, there seems to be a 


rather unusual provision in legislation. It reads: 


‘To amend or modify any contract made by him pursuant to the 
provisi ns of this act so as to include therein any terms or conditions 
W hich it would have been lawful to include in such contract at the 


time of the making thereof,’ 
Mr. GANS. I had some 


doubt about that provision when I drew it, 
but I was drawing the 


bill in consultation with a number of people, 
and there were some among them who had the idea that the power to 
ma a contract, unless there was a power to amend or modify, might 
be too rigid, and that the President or the agent through whom he 
operated would be bound by the terms of the contract and could not 
e to the ordinary amendments and modifications that the develop- 
the situation might require, and therefore, in deference to that 
this provision was inserted. My own opinion is that it doesn’t 
for anything that wouldn't be accomplished without it. 
CHAIRMAN, In other words, it wouldn't materlally injure 
of the bill if it were stricken out? 

Mr. Gans. Not at all, sir, in my opinion, 


Mr. SISSON. Let it go out, 

Mr. SIMS. Strike it out. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 


ke 


ogre 
ment of 
opinion, 
provide 
The 
purpose 


the 


then, 


Mr. HUDDLESTON, A division, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN, A division is demanded. 


The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 33, noes 14. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask that section 3, which 
is 2 very short one, be read, and then I will move that the com- 
inittee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN, 

The Clerk read 
That the DPresident may exercise the power and authority 
sted in him and expend the moneys herein and hereafter appro- 
priated, through such officers, agents, or agencies as he shall create or 
gnate from time to time, may require any such officers, agents, or 
mge nel s to perform the duties which he shall Impose upon them, and tix 
the reasonable compensation for the performance of such services. But 
no official or employee of the United States shall receive any additional 
compensation for such services except as is now permitted by law. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr 


rise, 


The Clerk will read. 
as follows: 

Sac. 3. 
hereby ves 


dlests 


Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. 
pro tempore having resumed the chair, Mr. 


FosTER 
Houston, 


as Speaker 
Chairman 


of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (Hi. R. 12776) to provide further for the national security 


and defense and for the more effective prosecution of the war 
by furnishing means for the better utilization of the existing 
sources of electrical and mechanical power and for the develop- 
ment of new sources of such power, and for other purposes, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 
To Mr. Drang, indefinitely, on account of sickness; and 
To Mr. Goopwitn of Arkansas, for two days, on account of 
sickness. 
ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills and joint 
resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
— 

12714. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ine ee of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919; 

H. R. 11259. An act to provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the sup- 
ply, and controlling the distribution of those ores, metals, and 
minerals which have formerly been largely imported, or of which 
there is or may be an inadequate supply ; and 

H. J. Res. 333. Joint resolution to aid in combating “ Spanish 
influenza ” and other communicable diseases, 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bills and joint resolution: 

H. R. 12714. An act making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919; 

H. R. 11259. An act to provide further | for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the sup- 
ply, and controlling the distribution of those ores, metals, and 
minerals which have formerly been largely imported or of which 
there is or — be an inadequate supply; and 

H. J. Res. 333. Joint resolution to aid in combating “ Spanish 
influenza ” ca other communicable diseases. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE 


Mr. LUNN. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask unanimous consent to 
address the House to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal, 
for 30 minutes on war activities. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to address the House to-morrow, after 
the reading of the Journal, for 30 minutes on war activities, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. LUNN. I might add that that is the first request of this 
kind I have ever made. 


HOUSE. 


Mr. GILLETT. Reserving the right to object, I think it 
ought to wait until after this bill is disposed of. 
Mr. SIMS. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman from 


Massachusetts about that. I am not so much concerned about 
this speech, but I am anxious lest others should make similar 
requests, Of course, I would be delighted to have the gentleman 
from New York make his speech. 

Mr. LUNN. Then I will amend that by asking that I may 
have that privilege immediately after the conclusion of action 
on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
modifies his request by providing 
conclusion of the pending bill. 

Mr. LUNN. May I change the request and make it 15 minutes 
to-morrow? I have not made a request like that before to the 
House? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
request for to-morrow? 


The gentleman from New York 
that it shall apply after the 


Does the gentleman make that 


Mr. LUNN. Yes; for to-morrow. 
Mr. SIMS. If the gentleman will put his request, I shall not 
object, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
modifies his request and asks unanimous consent that he may be 
permitted to address the House for 15 minutes to-morrow, after 
the reading of the Journal, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, on account of this speech, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objects. 


The gentleman from Illinois 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ, 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 40 


minutes Pp. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 


October 1, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon, 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
copy of a bill designed to amend Paragraph I of section 302 of 
the soldiers and sailors’ civil relief act (H. Doe. No. 1310); to 
the ¢ Jommittee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Attorney General, 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by 
the Department of Justice (H. Doc. No. 1311) ; to the Committee 
on ee ge me een and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting the 
ar: - of an item of legislation to authorize the requisitioning of 
| lands, including buildings thereon, or the temporary use thereof, 
required for hospital purposes (H. Doc. No. 1312) ; to the Com- 


Under clause 2 


mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 13030) granting an increase 
of pension to John H. Steele; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R, 13031) 
granting an increase of pension to George A. Spofford; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 13032) 
granting an increase of pension to Henry C. Weeks; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13083) granting a pension to Herman Laza- 
rus; to the Committee on Pensions. 





SENATE. 
Turspay, October 1, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Monday, September 30, 1918. 
The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon. 
RELIEF OF JOHN CHICK. 


Mr. DREW. Mr. President, I should like to ask unanimous 
consent to call up a bill on the calendar, the bill (S. 3985) for 
the relief of John Chick. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the Senator yield to me for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Baird Henderson New Smith, Mich. 
Bankhead Johnson, 8S. Dak. Norris Smith, 8. C. 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Smoot 
Brandegee Jones, Wash. Overman Sterling 
Calder Kellogg Page Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kendrick Penrose Thomas 
Colt Kenyon Phelan Thompson 
Culberson Kirby Pittman Townsend 
Cummins Knox Poindexter Trammell 
Curtis Lenroot Pomerene Underwood 
Dillingham Lewis Ransdell Vardaman 
Drew Lodge teed Wadsworth 
Fernald McCumber Robinson Walsh 
France McKellar Saulsbury Warren 
Gerry McLean Shafroth Watson 
Goft McNary Sheppard Wilfley 
Gronna Martin, Ky. Shields Williams 
Guion Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 


Hale Myers Smith, Ga. 


Hardwick Nelson Smith, Md. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] is 
temporarily detained from the Chamber on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire asks unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of a bill, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill (S. 8985) for the relief of John 
Chick, as follows: , 

Iie it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws conferring rights and privileges te 5 honorably discharged 
soldiers, John Chick, late of Company K, Third Regiment United States 
Artillery, shall be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of the United States as a member of 
said company and regiment on the 2d day of August, 1865: Provided, 
That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of this act, and no 
pay nor bounty shall become due or payable by virtue thereof. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES (S. DOC. NO. 284). 
Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the address delivered by the President of the United States 
to the Senate yesterday on the question of suffrage be made 
a public document. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


The Chair 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House insists 
upon its amendment to the bill (S. 1419) to amend an act 
entitled “An aet to regulate the construction of dams across 


navigable waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the 
act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improve- 
ment and development of waterways for the uses of interstate 
and foreign commerce, agrees to the conference asked for by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. Sts, Mr. Ferris, Mr. Lever, Mr. Escu, 
Mr. Stnnort, and Mr. HavuGEN managers at the conference on 
the part of the House. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 334) mak- 
ing appropriations for certain necessary operations of the Gov- 
ernment for the month of October, 1918, and for other purposes, 
and it was thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


A bill and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4967) granting an increase of pension to Aaron 
H. Perry (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 178) to make citizenship of the 
United States a prerequisite to a vote for Senators or Repre- 
sentatives in Congress of the United States or for electors for 
President and Vice President of the United States; to the Com- 
mtitee on Pensions, 

THE REVENUE. 

Mr. GORE submitted five amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and 
for other purposes, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 
STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE—CONFERENCE 

7 285). 

Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent to present a confer- 
ence report on House bill 11945, the food-production bill. I will 
not ask for its consideration at this moment. I suggest that the 
report be printed. I want to try to bring it up to-day if I can. 
We have agreed upon everything except the rents amendment, 
and on that we have reached a disagreement. I shall at the 
proper time move to accept the report and further insist upon 
the rent amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and the report will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

The report is as follows: 


REPORT (S. DOC, 


NO. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11945) to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out, dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act 
entitled “An act to provide further for the national security 
and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the dis- 
tribution of agricultural products,” and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 14, 17, 20, 29, and 30. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 9, 11, 12, 16, 19, 22, 24, 25, 26, 
27. and 31, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the language and figures 
stricken out by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“market news service on grain, hay, feeds, and seeds, $150,000"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Heuse recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15a, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the language and the figures 
stricken out by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“food and fertilizer surveys of the United States, $300,000"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the Senate amendment insert 
** $1,955,608 ""; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 21, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the words “ grape sirup” 
and insert in jicu thereof “ grape sirups ”’; and the House agree 
to the same. 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree to the same with an 
ninendment as follows: Restore the language stricken out by 
the Senate amendment and insert the following language after 
the word “ thereof” in the restored language on page 10, line 7: 
“whieh are now or heretofore have been used for such pur- 
poses "; and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have been unable to agree on the 


nmendment of the Senate numbered 28. 
TT. P. Gore, 
EK. D. Serra, 
HoxKe SmMirH, 
JoserH I. FRANCE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


A. F. Lever, 

Gorpon LEB, 

E. S. CANDLER, 

G. N. HAvGEN, 

J. C. McLAvUGHLIn, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J, Res. 200) proposing an 
smendment to the Constitution of the United States extending 
the right of suffrage to women. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered on the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I very much fear that “a 
little group of wilful men” are about to defeat a measure 
which the President of the United States has declared in all the 
richness of his vocabulary and with all the emphasis which he 
could command is vitally necessary for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

It is a strange spectacle, Mr. President, to me, and I address 
nyself mainly to my brother Senators upon the other side of 
the Chamber. You are about to flout, disparage, repudiate, and 
humiliate your President. I sincerely hope that there will not 

t severe condemnation which was at a former 
time visited upon another “little group of wilful men” who 
desired nothing more than an opportunity to amend a measure 
that was then before the Senate. 

You are driven to one of two positions. You either refuse to 


accept the solemn declaration of the President that the passage 
7 ; ¢ 
it 


fall upon you th: 


of this joint resolution is vitally necessary to the prosecution 
of the war, or you choose to defeat the right of women in this 
country to vote rather than to aid him in the great conflict in 


tich he is engaged. You refuse to give to him an instru- 
rentality which he has asserted to you with the utmost seri- 
ousness Is necessary to enable him to accomplish the great pur- 
poses he has in view. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a moment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. HARDWICK, A question only. The Senator is an advo- 
cate of this proposition. Does he regard it as a war measure 
in itself? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I will come to that question 
n little later. I intend to state my position with regard to the 
matter with the utmost frankness, but I am now addressing 
myself to men most of whom I have heard declare over and 
over again that whatever the President regarded as essential 
nnd necessary to the prosecution of the war they would give 
him, without regard to their own conclusions on the subject. 
I have heard, and all of you have heard, the senior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Witi1ams] lecture those of us who now 
and then insisted we had a right to use our own consciences and 
our own judgment with regard to measures that were pending 
before Congress, saying that when the President, who was not 
only your leader but our leader in the great struggle that is now 
in progress, declared any proposal or any legislation was neces- 
sary to enable him to successfully carry forward his work you 
would vote for it, that you would accept his judgment. I 
have heard the senior Senator from Mississippi hour after hour 
denounce those who undertook to assert their own judgment. 
Why does he not accept the judgment of the President now at 
this vital moment? Why does he repudiate him now if he was 
willing to accept him then without inquiry? 

I have heard my dear friend, the Senntor from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. OvERMAN] time after time, in measures of the utmost 
importance, declare with all the fervor of his eloquence that we 
had no right to question the necessity of a particular enact- 
ment if the President told us that it was necessary for the suc- 
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cessful prosecution of the war. I listened last night to the 
very clear and lucid statement of the senior Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. BeckHam]. It has not been long since I listened 
to him, standing where the Senator from North Carolina now 
sits, when the Senate had under consideration a bill which 
bears the name of the great Senator from North Carolina, as 
I recollect it, declare that he intended to vote for it simply be- 
cause the President had declared that it was necessary that 
he should have the unbridled power conferred upon him in that 
bill for the suecessful prosecution of the war. 

Mr, BECKHAM. Mr. President, I think the Senator is not 
quite correct in that statement. I did not state that that was 
simply the reason why I would vote for that measure. I under- 
took in that address to give other reasons why I should vote 
for it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I understood the Senator 
from Kentucky to accept without question the judgment of the 
President upon that subject. I was not present when the bill 
which transferred the telegraph and telephone companies to the 
possession of the President was considered. It was understood 
when I left Washington for a very brief visit to my home that 
there would be given an opportunity on the part of those of us 
who questioned the exercise of that power to inquire into its 
necessity. I am told—I have it only upon hearsay—that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiry], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, who yester- 
day lifted up his voice in those mellifluous and eloquent phrases 
which would deceive the very elect, insisted then that there 
should be no inquiry into the necessity of taking over the tele- 
graph and the telephone companies; that it had been asserted 
by the President and those who were expressing his views that 
it was necessary that these facilities should come into the pos- 
session of the Government, and that it was the duty of Congress, 
without any inquiry, without investigation, without a word of 
testimony, save the declaration of the Executive, to transfer to 
him that great power. Why is the Senator from South Carolina 
now questioning the wisdom of the President? Why is he now 
saying that woman suffrage, as contemplated by the adoption 
of this joint resolution, is not necessary to the successful prose- 
cution of the war? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, “ the Senator 
from South Carolina ” certainly would not insult the intelligence 
of this body by saying that a temporary surrender of a power 
that belongs to the peopie, in order to win the war, and that we 
may get back as soon as the war is over, is on all fours with an 
attempt to change the perpetual and fundamental form of our 
Government. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am not asserting any paral- 
lel between the two instances. Iam asserting that in everything 
else, save woman suffrage, so far as it has developed in the legis- 
lation since the war began, the great majority of the Senate has 
been willing to accept, and has accepted implicitly, the judgment 
and the determination of the President that a particular thing 
was necessary in order vigorously, evergetically, and success- 
fully to bring this war to an end and to compass the nations of 
the earth after the conflict shall cease. It matters not what the 
character of the question may be, you either accept his view of 
it or you repudiate it. If you repudiate it, and he thereby is 
unable to bring the war to an end, to accomplish the peace 
which he hopes to accomplish and establish the conditions 
throughout the world that he hopes to establish, you are responsi- 
ble for his failure in that regard. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that the President may deal 
kindly and leniently with those who are refusing to remove this 
obstacle which stands in his way. It has not been very long 
since the President retired the junior Senator from Mississippi 
{[Mr. VArpDAMAN] from public life. Why? Because he refused 
at all times to obey the commands which were issued for his 
direction. The junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HarpwicK] 
suffered the same fate. How do you hope to escape? Mr. Presi- 
dent, my Democratic friends are either proceeding upon the 
hypothesis that the President is insincere or that they may be 
able to secure an immunity from him that these other unfor- 
tunate aspirants for office failed to secure. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator from Iowa seems to be oblivious 
of the fact that this is not the first time in the history of the 
world that the voice of the prophet has not been heard in the 
wilderness. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CUMMINS. Quite true. The voice of the prophet was 
heard in the wilderness very clearly and obeyed implicitly until 
he spoke in behalf of humanity, until he spoke in favor of the 
enfranchisement of one-half of the population of the United 
States, It was only then, may I suggest to the Senator from 
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Minnesota, that the veice was lost, or at least that it was not 
heeded. 

But what shall I say to my associates upon this side of the 
Chamber? It has been the distinguishing characteristic of the 
minority leader of the Senate that he was always ready to 
stand by the President in the proseeution of the war. I do not 
say that upon every occasion he has abdicated his own judg- 
ment, but the one ery has been, “ Let us do whatever the Presi- 
dent believes ought to be done in order to carry on the conflict 
successfully and to bring the United States into that high pesi- 
tion of honer which we hope she will occupy at the end of the 
war.” 

I have not escaped the criticism of my political associates from 
time to time, because I have insisted that when a proposal was 
made for the prosecution of the war it was for me to determine 
whether it ought to be accepted or rejected. I, together with 
some other Senators, whose names I will not mention, have been 
crucified on every cross in America because we would not yield 
our judgment as legislators, and I am amazed at our leader, not 
only for political reasons—those are unworthy of consideration, 
although he might bear them in mind, possibly, now and then— 
I have been amazed that our political leader in the Senate does 
not sense the situation and do what he can do toward the accom- 
plishment of this great purpose. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] is the only—I will 
not say “the only,” but he is almost the only logical and con- 
sistent Senator upon the other side of the Chamber ; he has main- 
tained the attitude which he now insists upon from the begin- 
ning; but how the rest of you, or most of the rest of you, will 
square what you are about to de with your protestations and 
assertions in the past I am utterly unable to perceive. 

Now, I answer the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick]. I 
do not put my support of the resolution for woman: suffrage on 
the ground that it is a war measure. I have been for woman 
suffrage, expending in its behalf all the energies that I had for 
more than a quarter of a century. It is a little abhorrent to me, 
I will confess, to hear it said that women ought to be given the 
right to vote beeause a war is in progress. I have no doubt 
that their enfranchisement will help to win the war, but they 
are entitled to suffrage without regard to the existence of war. 
They are entitled to the suffrage because, until it is given to 
them, this is not a perfect republic; until they are given the 
power to select representatives who shall make or help to make 
their laws and help to execute them this is not a true demoe- 
racy. I am for this resolution because I believe that the Gov- 
ernment of the future will be a wiser and better and juster gov- 
ernment if women vote than if they are excluded from the 
vote, as they have been heretofore. 

It is a strange thing to me—and now I address myself to both 
sides, all sides, and from the very depths of my heart—that 
33 or 34 men who happen to be for the time being Senators of the 
United States are about, if appearances indicate the outeome, 
to deny to the people of the United States the opportunity to 
determine for themselves whether or not they desire the Consti- 
tution to be amended in this respect. What a situation! More 
than one-half, I am sure, of all of the men of the United States 
are in favor of submitting this resolution to the States for rati- 
fication or rejection; a very large and overwhelming proportion 
of the women are in favor of submitting it; the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a two-thirds majority has declared for its submis- 
sion ; the sentiment in its favor is everywhere; and now 33 men 
out of 100,000,000 people are about to arrogate to themselves 
the privilege and the power of preventing the electors throughout 
the country from expressing their judgment with regard to 
woman suffrage. It is a responsibility that I would not want 
to bear. 

I know that it is according to the letter of the Constitution. 
Our forefathers naturally were somewhat afraid of the people, 
and they formulated, and there was adopted, a Constitution 
that was extremely difficult to amend. I believe that the Con- 
stitution should not be amended except after full consideration 
and after grave and se-’ious reflection; but I do not believe that 
33 men in the Senate of the United States should have the right 
to say that an amendment should not be submited to the peonie 
for such disposition among them as they might see fit to make 
of it.” We will not have a true democracy until that part of the 
Constitution is amended as well as the part now proposed to be 
amended. 

I do not wonder that the President stands here and appeals 
with alt his earnestness and with all his heart to put him in a 


position where he can go before the world and say that if the | 


letter of our Government requires two-thirds majority in the 
Senate before an amendment to the Constitution is proposed, at 


least the Senate was democratic enough, liberal enough, and | 


generous enough to submit a proposal that has the support of so 
large a proportion of our people. 
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So far as I am concerned, if I were opposed to woman suffrage 
I would vote to submit this resolution to the people. I think 
whenever there is a fair and reasonable sentiment or demand 
for the submission of a constitutional amendment that Senators 
ought not to allow their individual convictions to prevent the 
submission to our sovereigns of a proposed change in the funda- 
mental charter of the country. We are not the custodians 
of the Constitution ; we did not make the Constitution ; and Con- 
gress ought to have nothing to do, logically speaking, with 
amendments to the Constitution. Amendments ought to be ini- 
tiated either by the States whose agreement formed the Con- 
sitution or by a petition of the people themselves, and I think 
both courses should be permitted under the law. 

I sincerely hope that those Senators who value Republican 
or Democratic principles, who believe that this is, or at least 
ought to be, a Government of the people, for the people, and by 
the people, will not stand in the way of doing this just and 
righteous thing. 

Mr. President, the only argument which I have heard upon 
the other side of the question that has impressed me at all is 
the argument made by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harp- 
wick], which is that from the beginning the States were in- 
tended to have complete authority over the qualifications of the 
voters who were to vote either for Members of Congress, the 
President, or State officers, and that the fifteenth amendment 
to the Constitution is the only disregard of what he calls a 
fundamental compact lying beneath the Constitution itself. I 
disagree wholly with that view. It is not true, from my stand- 
point, that the Constitution intended that that subject should 
always remain at the disposal of the States. Why, the very 
first thing the Constitution did was to declare that— 

The House of Representatives shall be composed of Members chosen 
every second year by the people of the several States, and the electors 
in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legislature. 

Here is an explicit direction with regard to the qualifications 
of voters in the States for Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. It is quite true that it is not complete, it is not specific, 
it is not in detail; but it indicates that the framers of the Con- 
stitution never dreamed of allowing the States under all cir- 
cumstances to decide what should be the qualifications of voters 
for Members of the House. 

This same provision was carried forward info the sixteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, when Senators were made 
elective by the people instead of by the legislatures; and when 
we enacted the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution we 
entered the subject again. 

The first section of the fourteenth amendment has been very 
much quoted, and is very well known; but the second section 
is one upon which we ought to dwell before we concede that 
this is a subject which should be confined tc the legislation er 
decision of the State. That section reads in this way: 

tepresentatives shall be apportioned among the several States ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of 
persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed But when the 
right te vote at any election for the choice of etectors for President 
and Vice President of the United States, Kepresentatives in Congress, 
the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the members of the 
legislature thereof. is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such 
State, being 21 years of age, and citizens of the United States, or in 
any way abridged, except for participation in r 





Vellion or other crime, 


| the basis of representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion 


which the number of such male eitizens shall bear to the whole number 
ef male citizens 21 years of age in such State. 

Here is a direct and—if it were enforced—a most powerful! 
and influential interference with the power of the State to deal 





with this subject without imterference upon the part of the 
General Government. Every naturalization law which we have 
passed concerns and governs in a measure the suffrage in the 
States, and the right to legislate upon naturalization. and the 
terms upon which aliens may become citizens of this country 
is complete. It has no limit whatever. It is rey ! entirely 
| in the Congress of the United States 

That is true, likewise, of our legislation respecting Indians, 


How do Indians get their right to vote? Will it be said that 


notwithstanding the legislation of Congress the States can de- 
prive an Indian of the vote who, under our treaties with him 
or with his tribe, and our legislation made pursuant to them, 
has had the right to vote? Do you mean to say that the States 
can take away or aiter or modify the privilege that is thus 
given? 

It is all wrong to assume that the Federal Government hi: 
surrendered its authority to reguiate and control the qualifica- 
tions of voters in the various States. Logically speaking, a 
if I had my way about it, if I could bring about just that con- 
dition which I most desire, I would say that with regard to the 
qualifications of voters for Members of Congress, for Senators, 
or for electors, and such other elective Federal offices as ws 
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iuny make in the future, if we make any, Congress should not 
ouly declare hegatively who should not be excluded, but should 
declare affirmatively who should be admitted to vote. In other 
words, Congress should prescribe the qualifications. 

that, following this logical development of our sys- 
tei, the States should be permitted to determine the qualifica- 
tions of the voters for State or local officers. I would have no 
objection in the world to that; but that is utterly impracticable, 
We can not hold two elections. The people have tried that plan, 
and have found it too inconvenient and too expensive to be fol- 
lowed ; and therefore we are driven to the alternative. We must 
either allow the States to declare the qualifications for voters 
for Members of Congress and the President of the United States 
* we must undertake, in this negative way at least, to inter- 
‘re with the qualifications of voters for State officers. The lat- 
r is the better way. The latter collides less frequently and 
ss injuriously with the established practices ef the people; and 
for one, have no hesitation whatever in going a very little 
vay in that direction—and this joint resolution does not go a 
great way. It is negative, pure and simple. 

If I had my way, I would prescribe the qualifications for the 
voters for Members of the House, the Senate, and the President; 
but this joint resolution does not propose that. It asks only the 
little thing that the States, in determining the qualifications of 
their voters, shall not discriminate against persons on account 
of sex. It is entirely compatible with the theory of our Con- 
stitution. If is entirely consistent and harmonious with the 
legislation which we have from time to time adopted with regard 
to suffrage and the right to vote. 

Mr. President, I listened with tremendous interest to the 
speech made by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]; and I 
can not close what I am about to say without referring to it. 
He denounced in his terrific way, first, the women who lobby; 
second, the so-called militants who sought to bring their in- 
fluence to bear upon the situation in rather a more forcible and 
decisive method than was employed by the national association. 

So far as representations are concerned, so far as so-called 
lobbying is concerned, I marvel that the women have been as 
patient and forbearing as they have been. I think they have a 
God-given right to swarm about this Capitol, presenting not only 
to Members of Congress but to everyone else the injustice that is 
inflicted upon them and insisting upon the repair of that in- 
justice. I do not set any limit to the energy and the persistence 
and the enthusiasm of women who are engaged in attempting to 
secure the right to participate in the affairs of a Government 
whose laws control and compel them. 

So far as the militants are concerned, I did not believe in the 
campaign they were pursuing; but the only reason which led me 
to doubt or to disapprove it was because I did not think, that it 
was the most effective and persuasive way in which to proceed. 
I did not believe, either, as I told them many, many times, that 
they ought to attempt to coerce the President of the United 
States into bringing his influence to bear upon Members of Con- 
1 do not believe in that any more now than I have be- 
lieved ip it throughout this administration. I have always pro- 
tested against it, and if I maintain my senses and keep my rea- 
son I always shall protest against it. 

But that was simply a question for them to determine; and if 
they thought that in accordance with the established custom 
the President should bring his influence to bear more effectively 
and emphatically than he had, they had a perfect right to burn 
his message; they had a perfect right to carry banners in 
Lafayette Park, in front of the White House, or anywhere else; 
they had a perfect right to bring their banners into the Capitol 
and display them with all the force and vigor which they could 
command, I did not agree with them; but they also were mak- 
ing a campaign for an inestimable and a fundamental right. 

What would you have done, men, if you had been deprived 
of the right to vote? What would you have done if you had 
been deprived of the right of representation? Have the mili- 
tants done anything worse than the revolutionary forces who 
gnthered about the tea chests and threw them into the sea, 
nnd thereby lit the fires of a revolution which emancipated the 
whole world? Those men were criminals, according to the view 
of the Senator from Missouri. They did not obey the law; 
and therefore, according to his logic, they were unfit to become 
wakers of law. 

Mr. REED. Mr. P:csident—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewts in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Of course, the Senator recognizes the fact that 
the gentlemen who constituted the Boston tea party were in a 
state of rebellion. It was their purpose to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment and set up a new form of Government. Does the Sen- 
ator put the ladies in that catalogue, and if not—— 
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Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Missouri is historically 
incorrect. The proposition to set up an independent govern- 
ment did not arise for some little time after the Boston tea 
party. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; the Senator will agree with me, that 
the Boston tea party were a band of rebels who had not yet de- 
clared their independence, but -were getting ready to do it. 
They had not made war on King George, but intended to do it. 
Surely the Senator does not mean that these dear ladies would 
really start a rebellion in the United States? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I quite agree that the Boston incident was 
more vigorous than anything that has occurred in Washing- 
ton; but I still want to be historically correct. The men of 
Boston who organized and carried out that protest against the 
taxes which had been levied upon the colonies were not rebels. 
They still believed that the King and Parliament would give 
to them the right of representation in the passage of laws which 
affected them and particularly the passage of laws which im- 
posed taxes upon them. It was not until much later that the 
continued resistance of the King and Parliament to their just 
deniands led to the proposal to organize an independent gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. REED. Are we to understand, pursuing the parallel of 
the Senator, that if we do not yield and give the ladies the 
right of suffrage they will set up an independent government? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know what they would do. I do 
not think that is so improbable. You sneer about women voting, 
but why could they not run this Government as well as we can? 
I think sometimes if they could not do it better than we are 
doing it they have but little right to participation, because al- 
though they may not have established to the satisfaction of all 
Senators their competency to make laws and execute them, we 
have established very clearly to the world our partial incom- 
petency to make laws and execute them. I do not say that we 
do not make many just laws and that we do not carry into 
effect many high, exalted principles, but we at least can not 
claim exemption from radical and sometimes fatal mistakes. 

1 recur to the militants. I do not believe they committed 
any crime; and while I had not one particle of sympathy with 
the manner in which they were conducting their campaign, I 
think their arrest and imprisonment and the treatment which 
they received while in confinement are a disgrace to the civil- 
ized world, and much the more a disgrace to the United States, 
which assums to lead the civilized world in humane endeavor. 
They disturbed nobody save that disturbance which is common 
to the carrying forward of all propaganda by those who are 
intensely and vitally interested in it. I wish they had not done 
it, but I am not to be the judge of their methods so long as 
they confine themselves to those acts and to those words which 
are fairly directed to the accomplishment of their purposes, 
I can not accept the conclusion that because these women 
burned a message in Lafayette Park or because they carried 
banners upon the streets in Washington therefore they are 
criminals and therefore they are unfit to become participants 
with us in the affairs of the Republic. 

This movement has been in progress for 40 years, It is not 
confined to any particular organization of women. I under- 
stand that by far the greater organization is the one whose 
activities were so beautifully portrayed in the eloquent address 
of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas]; but it is not 
even a nation-wide movement; it is a world-wide movement. 
If it were true that there have been excesses here and there in 
the conduct of the campaign, it is more than illogical, it is 
absurd, for anyone to contend that, therefore, the movement 
should fail and that therefore it is unjust and unfair and un- 
wise to extend to the women of the land that privilege which 
we have monopolized for ourselves these many years. 

Mr. President, we may be defeated now. These 33 or 34 men 
may assume the responsibility of denying to the millions of 
America the right to pass upon this fundamental advance in 
government. But they can no more arrest the onward sweep of 
this ocean of intelligence-and sea of justice than though they 
were to attempt to force back the tides of the sea with their 
feeble hands. They may just now be able possibly to disap- 
point these millions of loyal, intelligent, God-fearing women, but 
they will not be able to disappoint them long. 

Just a year or two ago the Senate could command only a ma- 
jority for woman suffrage, and barely that. It now commands 
within one or two votes two-thirds of its membership. If that 


does not teach this “little group of willful men” something of 
the future, if it does not warn them of the advancing tide of 
public sentiment, nothing could admonish them. 

Mr. President, we vote upon a question as vital as any which 
commanded the interest and the thought of our forefathers when 
they framed the Constitution under which we have lived so hap- 
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pily for more than a hundred years; and I can only hope that 
“ach vote may be cast remembering that into the hands of that 
vote is committed the’ welfare of the greatest country upon earth 
and justice to one-half of its hundred millions of people. 

Mr. MARTIN of Kentucky. Mr. President, the question under 
discussion has never been at issue in my State and as a conse- 
quence my information on its merits has been obtained mostly 
through the able debate of the subject on the floor of the Senate. 

I have reached the conclusion that I should support the reso- 
lution on a ground entirely apart from consideration of the 
merits of the proposition to enfranchise the women. I am led to 
this conclusion because of the provision of Article V of the Con- 
stitution, to the effect that “the Congress, whenever two-thirds 
of both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose amend- 
iments to this Constitution,” and so forth. 

The question arises as to what are the conditions which should 
move the Congress to permit the people through the legislative 
bodies of the various States to consider a change in their organic 
law. 

Certainly amendments might be proposed so frivolous in 
character or so contrary to the spirit of our institutions as to 
warrant a refusal upon the part of the Congress to even extend 
the opportunity for action by the States. 

It can not be maintained, however, that this resolution before 
the Senate is either frivolous or offends the principles of our 
form of government. 

The claim of the right of suffrage by thousands of patriotic 
and intelligent women, their insistent demand for it, the opinion 
of two-thirds of the Members of the House that they should 
have it, the advocacy of it by approximately 60 Members of 
this body, and the plea of the President that it should be granted 
iS 2 War measure argue to my mind that the proposal is one of 
such grave moment as that the Senate should “ deem it neces- 
sary ” within the spirit of Article V to submit it to the States. 

The debate on the floor of the Senate has been to me interest- 
ing and enlightening. I acknowledge the force of the strong 
reasoning of those who advocate the merits of suffrage on the 
ground that it is a right due the female sex, and a sentimental 
chord of my nature responds when I hear the plea of my col- 
leagues, principally from the South, who are apprehensive that 
the exercise of the franehise by our women will result in de- 
priving them of many of their womanly attributes, lessen their 
attractions, and place upon them a responsibility they do not 
wish. My own belief is that the transition of the women into 
a voting population would not create such a radical and revolu- 
tionary change as to work an upheaval of social conditions; 
likely their chief interest, as now, would still be in the home 
and home life; that active attention would not be given to 
matters political, except when social and moral life is directly 
affected by the questions that may be at issue. 

The Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, upon the 
floor of the Senate yesterday, urged this measure as vital to 
the solution of the great problems which must be settled when 
the war is over, advocated it as a war measure, and asked that 
the executive tasks of this war resting on him be lightened by 
placing in his hands instruments which he is not now able to 
elploy. 

The President’s deep concern about this question, his re- 
quest for favorable action, and the strong and intelligent public 
opinion behind the measure persuade me that loyalty to our 
chieftain and fair consideration of the claim of right to have 
the States pass upon the subject demand that the people should 
be given the right to ratify or reject the proposal. 

Mir. LENROOT. Mr. President, for two days the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pittman] constantly 
threw out suggestions to the Republican side of the Senate thar 
so long as the Republicans furnished two-thirds of their mem- 
bership in favor of this resolution it was in the interest of the 
Republican Party that the resolution be defeated, and carried 
with it the implied intimation that if there were any Republi- 
cans who were in doubt as to how they should vote upon this 
measure, Republicans who had not committed themselves in 
favor of it, it was to their political advantage to resolve that 
doubt against the measure and vote against it. 

Mr. President, that intimation has had no effect upon this 
side of the aisle, but I am very sorry that it was made, because 
there should be no politics in the consideration of this question 
at this time. 

Mr. President, what I shall have to say I do not suppose will 
have the slightest effect upon any Senator, so far as his vote 
is concerned. So far as the other side of the aisle is concerned, 
if the appeal of the distinguished leader of their party, the 
President of the United States, could not affect those who in- 
tended to vote against this measure, then no speech of any 
Senator, Republican or Democrat, could affect it. 
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But I do believe it proper, Mr. President, before the vote is 
taken that a statement of the exact situation should be made 
for the Recorp. 

In the first place, upon the other side of the aisle those who 
vote against this measure do so upon one of two grounds, either 
that they are not willing to do everything to help win the war, 
or else they do not believe their leader, the President, when he 
Says that the passage of this measure is necessary to help win 
the war. It is unthinkable that any Senator is not willing to 
do everything that he thinks is necessary to win the war. So 
it follows that every Democratic vote against this measure 
to-day will be because they do not believe the President of the 
United States when he solemnly tells them that the passage of 
this measure is necessary to help win the war. 

But, Mr. President, there is another consideration to which 
I wish very briefly to refer. We constantly hear it said, and 
we shall hear it said more frequently between now and Novem- 
ber, that the success of the Democratic Party is essential to the 
successful prosecution of the war. I hold in my hand a 
pamphlet bearing the imprint of the Democratic national com- 
mittee, a pamphlet signed by W. D. Jamieson, assistant treas- 
urer of the Democratic national committee, and I wish to quote 
from this phamphlet one paragraph, as follows: 

The election of a Republican Congress in November would be viewed 
as a defeat for President Wilson by our allies, and particularly by 
our enemies. It would be viewed in Germany as a proof of their unwar- 
ranted claim that our country is not behind our war President. It 
would be a source of comfort and elation to the Kaiser and his 
cohorts. 

Mr. President, I shall not at this time even attempt to 
characterize that statement as it ought to be characterized, to 
condemn that statement as it ought to be condemned and will 
be condemned throughout the United States by every loyal 
American, regardless of his political affiliations. I do not be- 
lieve that that statement, coming from the Democratic national 
committee, finds indorsement upon the other side of the aisle. 
Democrats in the Senate know better than that: bnt, Mr. 
President, it is fair to assume that upon the Democratic side 
of the aisle those Members should feel that a continuance of 
Democratic control in the Senate and in the I" ‘se would be 
better for the country in the prosecution of the That isa 
fair subject for debate; that is a subject that will be debated 
in the campaign that is soon to come upon us. 

But, Mr. President, I want to call attention to the fact now 
that any Democrat who believes that the Democratic Party 
should succeed in the fall elections, if he does believe it. is 
in duty bound to vote for this joint resolution to-dav. Why 
do I say that? The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] 
the other day made the statement which I now quote from the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD: 

You, Senator Smuroot, pledged them 33 votes. so that they would in- 
duce the Democratic members of the committee to get this bill on 
the floor and ycu could kill it, and then you could make campaign 
material out of It in the Western States. You knew that through that 
action you could carry Montana and Colorado and that vou conld 
probably carry the Senate. You know that. You, from a suffrage State, 
knew that if you kill this amendment by a Democratic vote, giving one- 
balf of the two-thirds yourselves and one less than half of two-thirds 
on this side, you will sweep those States with the women’s votes. 

That is the statement of the Senator from Nevada, and there 
is no Senator who is better qualified to speak of conditions in 
those States or who knows them better than does the Senator 
from Nevada. He might have added—but I think he did not 
add through courtesy to his colleague—Nevada to the States of 
Montana and Colorado. I think the Senator from Nevada is 
mistaken, however, that the defeat of this amendment will in 
itself result in the sweeping of those States by the Republicans. 
Mr. President, the Republicans in the Senate will make their 
record and furnish more than the two-thirds vote that is neces- 
sary. In the House of Representatives, out of 214 Republicans, 
there were only 33 Republican votes against this joint reseiu- 
tion, while the Democrats furnished but a bare majority for it. 

But, new, what I am coming to is this: Is there any Demo- 
eratic Senator who believes sincerely that the success of the 
Democratic Party in November is essential to the most efficient 
presecution of the war? If there is, how can that Democrat 
vote against this joint resolution in the face of the statement 
of the Senator from Nevada that the defeat of the resolution 
means a Republican Senate and a Republican House? Mr. 
President, any Democrat who votes against this joint resolu- 
tion to-day estops himself during this campaign of asserting 
that Democratic success is necessary to the successful prosecution 
of the war, for he by his vote, according to the statement of 
one of his own colleagues, is doing more to injure the success 
of the Democratic Party than“all of the speeches that be might 
make between now and November. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
consin yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I still believe that the defeat 
of this joint resolution, the Democrats fuiling to give one-half 
of two-thirds, is going very seriously to affect the Democratic 
vote in those States, because it is almost impossible for the 
condition to be realized. We might as well face it frankly. 
When I made that statement, however, it was in view of the 
fact that the women of those States, mind you, were not in- 
formed of the trickery attempted to be played to bring about 
that condition. In the present circumstances of the case, and 
under the evidence submitted by the Senator from Nevada, 
which stands undenied, I take it that the women of those States 
will visit upon the Republicans and upon the Democrats alike 
in this Chamber who vote against this measure the punishment 
which each and every one of them separately deserves. 

Another thing: At the time those statements were made, not 
only was it in view of the trick that was attempted to be played, 
but at that time the President of the United States, who is to-day 
not only the head of this Nation but must remain the head of 
the Democratic Party, was being charged throughout the United 
States with treachery to woman suffrage, and the argument 
was made in support of that charge that he had never gone as 
far in the support of that war measure as he had in support of 
other war measures. The President of the United States has 
come before this body with a sincerity of purpose that not even 
his enemies wil question, and I say to you now that the argu- 
ment that I hoped-would appeal to the Democrats on this side, 
and which the Senator from Wisconsin has now repeated, is 
not necessary, as it was before, because the President of the 
United States is the man who carries the responsibility to-day ; 
and the President of the United States and the men of both 
parties who have proven their loyalty to him will be backed up 
by the women of the suffrage States and returned to the Senate 
and House of Representatives to uphold his hands and lighten 
his great burdens. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I said in the beginning of 
my remarks that the effect of the Senator’s speech the other 
day was an implied invitation to the Republicans who might be 
in doubt to vote against the resolution. I am very sorry, in- 
deed, to find that now not only the effect but the direct state- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada to his Democratic colleagues 
is that, while the other day he was pleading with them to vote 
for the resolution to promote Democratic success, he says to 
them to-day, “ Gentlemen, it is not necessary for you now to 
vote for this resolution upon any such grounds.” He says the 
President having set himself right with the women of the 
country, that now they can win these States whether this reso- 
lution shall pass or not. 

Mr. President, I was trying in my feeble way to make an 
appeal to the other side of the aisle to get some votes for this 
resolution which it has not hitherto had; but now comes the 
champion of this resolution and destroys whatever effect my 
appeal might otherwise have had, and says to his colleagues 
that, so far as political considerations are concerned, it is not 
necessary for them to-day to vote for this resolution. 

Mr. PITTMAN and Mr. SHAFROTH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield first to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I did appeal on_ political 
grounds the other day to my colleagues on this side of the 
Chamber who are opposed to this resolution. My object in that 
appeal, as the Senator from Wisconsin discerned, was to get 
votes for this resolution. I appealed to them on the ground 
that we might lose the Senate; that the Republicans would be 
in an advantageous position if they could give us half of the 
necessary two-thirds, and could say “ we did all that we could,” 
and endeavor to incense women of the country because the 
Democrats did not give their half. I appealed to the Democrats 
on political grounds, but at the same time I attempted to ex- 
pose the Republicans on the other side of the Chamber for the 
purpose of compelling them to keep their promise and give us 
33 votes. You were going to give 83 votes, and you are still 
going to give 33 votes. The 33 votes the other day when I was 
talking would have carried this resolution ; they will not carry it, 
possibly, now, since the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Benet] 
has declared his intention to vote against it. Now, be generous, 
and give us 84 votes. You can give us 40, if you want to do so; 
there is not the same obstacle, as you know, on your side that 
there is on this. I want to say to you if you will give us 


Senator from Wis- 


enough votes to carry this resolution, then you can claim all the 
credit you want, and I will give my word that never during the 
campaigu will I say another word against the Republican Party 
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in connection with this amendment; but I thank God now that 
it is not necessary, so far as the western Senators are con- 
cerned, to appeal on political grounds to anybody on this side, 
and I have ceased to make such an appeal, for when the Presi- 
dent of the United States comes before this body and states, 
with all the solemness of his being, that he needs this power 
to win the war, no other argument is needed; and if that will 
not reach them, then the mere political argument that it is 
needed in the West will amount to nothing, and I will never use 
it again. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I did not intend to refer to 
the charge of trickery which the Senator from Nevada has so 
often made, because it has been apparent to every Senator in 
this Chamber that there was no foundation whatever for a 
charge of trickery. There was a mistake made; a mistake made 
i good faith on the Republican side, just exactly as it is now 
apparent that there was a mistake made in good faith on the 
Democratic side. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield further to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The mistake made on the Republican side 
was a mistake that would bring this resolution before the body ; 
that was the mistake. As I have heretofore said, the chairman 
of the committee was very anxious not to bring it up until he 
could be assured of carrying it. I think he is still of the same 
view, and I think the Senator from Wisconsin would like not 
to have had it voted on until it could carry. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, Mr. President, in reply to that, let 
us see what the situation would have been in regard to the 
charge of trickery upon the Republican side because there was 
one vote less than was expected on this side. Supposing that 
we had had that vote, in the matter of trickery we would have 
been in exactly the position to charge the other side with trick- 
ery after they had lost the one vote that they expected to have. 
We would not have done so, however. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The answer to that is simply this: That the 
Republican caucus, in which the antis participated, had prior 
to all of this time unanimously, according to the statement of 
Senators on this floor, resolved that they intended to bring this 
resolution immediately before the Senate. The Democratic 
members of the Woman Suffrage Committee had not resolved 
to bring it before the Senate; they opposed bringing it before 
the Senate; they presented a united opposition to the Repub- 
lican side; and I say to you they only brought it before the 
Senate by reason of information from the Republican side. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator may think he 
can make the country believe that it was in the power of the 
Republican side to bring this resolution before the Senate 
whenever it saw fit, but the Senator knows better than that; 
the Senator knows that, whatever attitude the Republican side 
might have, this resolution could not come before the Senate 
until the Democratic side was willing that it should come before 
the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, that is an incorrect state- 
ment, as I will show to the Senate. If the Republicans had 
unanimously voted to bring this resolution up at a time when it 
must have known that it would be defeated, I am perfectly con- 
fident that we would have had sufficient Democrats on this side 
who are not suffragists who would have joined in that unhappy 
solution by assisting you in defeating it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Furthermore, Mr. President, the only effect 
of that Republican resolution was to serve notice upon the 
Democratic side and upon the country that the Republicans 
were ready to do their part in furnishing the two-thirds vote 
necessary and that the Republican side was ready to vote et 
any time when the Democratic side would do their part. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And that they did not care whether it was 
won or defeated, so that they did their part; is that it? That 
is exactly what you meant. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, that is absolutely immaterial, 
because it has been within the power of the chairman of the 
committee to withdraw this resolution at any time; he could 
know exactly in what position it was before he called for a vote, 
and this unfinished business could have been displaced at any 
time upon the motion of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. President, just one word with reference to the charge of 
playing politics upon this side. 

If politics were the sole consideration, if party advantage were 
the sole consideration upon the part of these Senators who are 
opposed to this joint resolution, of course we could furnish votes 
enough to pass it; but there is no such appeal upon this side of 
the aisle as there has been upon that side of the aisle, The 
appeal of your party leader necessarily, it would seem, should 
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be more influential upon that side of the aisle than this. Cer- 
tainly, the appeal for party success which the Senator from 
Nevada made so strenuously the other day for his party would 
not appeal to this side of the aisle, because the Republican Party 
is willing to go before the country upon the record it has made 
in the support of the war, and appeal for success upon that 
ground. No one upon this side has made any such admission as 
the Senator from Nevada made the other day, that a particular 
vote upon a particular measure was essential for the success of 
his party. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Let me suggest to the Senator, as a com- 
promise, that he deliver us as many votes as he can for the suc- 
cess of the Republican Party, and we will try to deliver as many 
votes upon this side of the Chamber for the suecess of the Demo- 
cratic Party ; and I hope you will get all of them on that side to 
enter into such an agreement, whether we get any more or not. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the difference that exists is 
the constant claim made by the members of the Senator's party 
that the success of the Republican Party would give comfort to 
the Kaiser. You have never heard a Republican make any such 
claim with reference to the Democrats. You have heard no 
Republican make any assertion that Democratic success would 
be an aid to the Kaiser. The Republicans do believe, have ‘e- 
lieved, and will believe that Republican control of Senate and 
ilouse will mean a more efficient prosecution of the war; but 
that is far from saying, as Democrats do, that Republican suc- 
cess will give comfort to the enemies of our country. If the 
Senator does not see the distinction, I think others do. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I am sorry that the Senator 
from Nevada has now given notice to his Democratic colleagues 
that it is immaterial, so far as party success is concerned, 
whether they vote this joint resolution up or vote it down. I 
nm extremely sorry, for that reason, that I rose to speak at all, 
because if I had not perhaps that statement from the Senator 
from Nevada would not have been called out, and perhaps the 
statement which he made the other day, that it was necessary 
for party success, might have had some influence upon some of 
his colleagues upon that side of the aisle. 

Mr. ASHURST. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gurion in the chair). The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 





Ashurst Henderson New Smith, Md. 
Baird Johnson, 8. Dak. Norris Smith, Mich. 
Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Smoot 
Beckham Jones, Wash. Overman Sterling 
Benet Kellogg Owen Sutherland 
Borah Kendrick Page ‘Thompson 
Brandegee Kirby Penrose Townsend 
Calder Knox Phelan Trammell 
Culberson La Follette Pittman Underwood 
Cummins Lenroot Poindexter Vardaman 
Curtis Lewis Pomerene Wadsworth 
Dillingham lodge Ransdell Walsh 
Drew McCumber teed Warren 
Fernald McKellar Saulsbury Watson 
Fletcher McLean Shafroth Weeks 
France McNary Sheppard Wilfley 
Gof Martin, Ky. Shields Williams 
Gronna Martin, Va. Simmons Wolcott 
tiuion Myers Smith, Ariz. 


Ilale Nelson Smith, Ga. 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce the absence of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine] because of illness, and that of the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] because of official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, as it seems that we are 
about to begin voting of the various amendments that have 
been offered to the joint resolution, I want to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that this is a House joint resolution 
and that it was passed in the House of Representatives by 
exactly a two-thirds majority, there being not one vote to spare. 
I feel that no matter how meritorious any amendment may be 
its adoption would complicate the parliamentary situation and 
would require that the joint resolution be sent back to the 
Ilouse of Representatives. Consequently, those who are in 
favor of the measure really run the risk of perhaps losing it in 
the other House in the event that it has to go back to the 
Hlouse of Representatives to be voted upon. 

We therefore feel that there ought to be no amendment made 
to this joint resolution, because it might jeopardize the chances 
of the passage of the joint resolution in the other House, In 
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other words, we think that no matter how meritorious a pro- 
posed amendment may be it ought not to be adopted and added 
to this joint resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, “ mountains labor, and 
ridiculous mice are born.” When I hear an argument from a 
Senator of the United States to the effect that “ parliamentary 
complications ” might intervene, and that therefore great public 
measures in the interest of the maintenance of the white man’s 
social fabric in the cotton States of the United States should 
not be considered at all, and that on account of “ parliamentary 
complications ” every voice should be stilled, every aspiration 
of the white man in the cotton States for his family life and 
his civilization should be ignored, I confess I do not quite under- 
stand it. Parliamentary complications! A joint resolution 
with an amendment to go back to the other House to see 
whether or not the other House wants to adopt it, and a lot of 
speculative argument about whether the other House would or 
would not adopt it! That is all of his alleged argument. 

I do not want the slightest misunderstanding of my position 
upon this question to go abroad. There is just one thing that I 
love better than the Democratic Party; there is just one thing 
that I love better than the United States; there is just one 
thing that I love better than I do my wife or my children or 
myself, and that is the hope of the purity and the integrity and 
the supremacy of the white race everywhere, but, so far as I 
am concerned, especially in my own native State. 

When I think of the past, and the mistakes we have made, 
and the mistakes I have made, I feel a degree of intellectual 
humility that I can hardly express; but, notwithstanding all 
that, in some essential things we were right, and we are right 
now; and I can not for the life of me see why a Senator from 
the State of Colorado—bought with the money and the service 
and the blood of the South in gaining the Revo'ution and in 
fighting the Mexican War—merely bought territory with no 
original sovereignty of any sort—should rise and ignore as if 
it were hardly worth mentioning a proposition which I have 
made, which is not in limitation of the suffrage but which is in 
extension of the suffrage. 

My amendment, when it is analyzed, means that we enfran- 
chise every white woman in the United States, and that we do 
not enfranchise any Japanese, Chinese, or negro woman in the 
United States, but that we leave to each State the question as 
to whether or not it shall do that. If California wants to en- 
franchise the Chinese and Japanese women, let her do it; if 
Mississippi wants to enfranchise the negro women, let her do it; 
but do not force upon California and Mississippi the enfranchise- 
ment of those women who are not of our race, who are not of 
our aspirations, who are not of our ideals, who are not of any- 
thing that makes an essential part of us. 

I can only repeat, as I have done I do not know how many 
times before this body and the body at the other wing of this 
Capitol, the old truism that a house divided against itself must 
fall. When you undertake to erect a structure of democracy, it 
must be founded upon the four pillars of justice, equality, fra- 
ternity, and liberty. 

You can not have any real liberty unless you have real equal- 
ity. You can not have any real equality—and I apologize for 
repeating this thought now, for it is about the eighth time I 
huve done it—unless you have real fraternity, Which means poten- 
tial blood relationship in lawful marriage. You are not going 
to have it with Japanese and Chinese upon the Pacific coast 
and you are not going to have it with negroes in the Southern 
States. You can not have any fraternity unless you have real 
equality, and you can not have justice unless the superior race 
occupying: a given territory is endowed with the right to pre- 
scribe the terms of justice. Just as long as you keep them men- 
aced, just as long as you keep them frightened, just as long as 
you keep the women imagining that family life may be threat- 
ened, there will be no justice, because there will be no friendly 
feeling toward justice. 

I am astonished at the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHar- 
rnoTH]. I served with him for years in the Senate and the House. 
I am a Democrat and he is a Democrat. I am a Democrat not 
only by environment but by temperament. I am not only a 
Democrat with a big “ D,” but I am a democrat with a little bit 
of a “d.” Among my friends I count ditch diggers and mil- 
lionaires. I have never known, even by any inquiry of my own, 
how much money or how much birth.any man has behind him. 
I have merely known the man. I am a democrat of the demo- 
crats with a little bit of a “4d.” I am almost a social demo- 
erat, in fact, in certain respects. But when the Senator comes 
to me and asks me to menace my wife and my daughters rather 
than to have a little “ parliamentary complication,” as he calls 
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it, I confess I am deaf and dumb to the appeal. 
astonished at one thing. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Deaf but not dumb. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I can not help my deafness. 
T am not dumb, and if under the circumstances I had assumed 
to be dumb in order to please the Senator from New Mexico I 
would be false to Mississippi; I would have been false to her 
family life: I would have been false to the white man’s civiliza- 
tion; I would have been false to Mississippi’s traditions and her 
ideals, 

I love the President of the United States personally better than 
any man on this floor, I expect. I would follow him in any real 
war measure, that I thought was a real war measure, to the 
limit. My boys are following him, my sons-in-law and nephews 
are following him, and I have been doing everything I knew how 
to help him. I would not put a feather’s weight upon his shoul- 
der to save my own tife so far as his shoulders are bearing the 
burdens of this war. But when the President of the United 
States tells me that we can not whip Hindenburg, that we can 
not outmaneuver Ludendorff, that we can not scatter the Bul- 
garians, that we can not reconquer Palestine unless the negro 
women in the State of Mississippi can vote, I decline to agree 
with him, and I decline to agree with the Senator from New 
Mexico, who is here assuming to speak for him. 

Now, I want a vote on this proposition, and I want a square, 
frank, honest vote. I want every man on the other side of the 
Chamber to express by his vote his real convictions, as I do 
want every man on this side to do it. I have seen in the Jast 
two days—never mind what I have seen; let it go—I have seen 
men trying to avoid a vote upon this proposition, men who want 
white civilization, white supremacy, and a homogeneous popula- 
tion, racially speaking, coming to me and begging that they may 
be relieved of the bitter dose of facing a yea-and-nay vote upon 
this question. 

Do you think that you can make a great world power of 
America upon any other basis in the world except a white 
basis, a basis of white man’s civilization, white man’s traditions 
and ideals and code of ethics and family life? If you do, you 
have not sense enough to shake within the limits of a mustard 
shell. Nine out of ten of you agree with me and seven out of the 
nine have not the courage to face the chalk mark. 

Now, Mr. President, one word more and I am done, and done 
for good. I leave the result in the lap of the gods; I care noth- 
ing about it. God will take care of the result. I take care of 
my conscience and my vote and my voice. Whatever happens in 
the long run, happens all right, because God rules this world. 

Mr. President, the last word that I want to say is this: I be- 
long to the old slave-holding class of the South. I never be- 
longed to the nigger-hating and nigger-baiting class of the South. 
They were never composed of slaveholders. We took care of our 
darkies like they were members of our own family in a way, be- 
cause in a sense they were. There are 50 or 75 1 have upon my 
roll, and amongst them some of the most honest and true and 
loyal men and women I have ever known in my life, white or 
black. Nobody can make a nigger baiter out of me; nobody 
can make a nigger hater out of me; and nobody in Mississippi 
can ever make out of me a man who gained, or would gain, office 
by “cussing” negroes, I not only have no hate for them; I 
have a positive gratitude to them. On a plantation with 150 
negroes during the Civil War, only 6 left. How many Yankee 
raids there were I do not remember. Three of those six came 
back and said that they were impressed to drive teams. 

One of them stayed out and was killed with Custer—out West, 
where Custer was killed—a very good boy. I have none of that 
general talk about race hatred and race prejudice, but. I have got 
race knowledge, and I have race knowledge from a knowledge 
of both races under my own eyes. It is not a question of color. 
It is not a question of hair. It is a question of inward racial 
tendencies and traits. 

I am not willing to cast this vote, even at the behest of the 
President of the United States, whom I love as if he were my 
only brother. I have only one brother, and he and I are closer 
kin than any two brothers in the world, so close that we meet 
to have business transactions only once in a year. He keeps 
my own private affairs and tells me how much I owe him or how 
much he owes me. I love the President of the United States 
with that sort of intense personal affection, but I can not see for 
the life of me what Ludendorff and Hindenburg and the Bul- 
garians and Turks in Macedonia and Palestine can have to do 
with the right of negro women to vote in the State of Mis- 
sissippi. 

Now, adopt my amendment and enfranchise the white women. 
Your wife and your daughter are just as fit to vote as you— 
racially, traditionally, ideally. Enfranchise them and mine, 


T am only 


Then LT will vote with you, and then you will accomplish a great 
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purpose, and you will save the Pacific slope from Oriental domi- 
nation remotely, and you will save the South from any sort of 
domination except the white man’s and woman’s domination 
now and hereafter. 

The Senator from Colorado tells me there are “ parliamentary 
complications.” That may be. The two Houses might spend 
a little time in conference debating whether or not they should 
enfranchise white women. I want to enfranchise white women, 
because I love them with all my soul. I started my life loving 
my mother, and I shall end it with loving my wife, and I shall 
end it by loving a lot of the sweetest daughters that you ever 
knew. Talk about “ complications!’ Why should you compli- 
cate this question of the white women’s right to vote with the 
right of the Japanese, Chinese, and negroes to vote? By the 
way, Mr. President, I hope you heard me say negroes and not 
“ niggers.” 

If I were taking care of my own darkies upon my own planta- 
tion, with no motive in the world except their interest, I would 
take the exact stand I am taking to-day, because I want to dis- 
arm the hostility of the white demagogues against the negro 
race; and the minute that the negroes are helpless and power- 
less to threaten white domination and white supremacy and 
the supremacy of the white man’s civilization and family life 
these demagogues are disarmed. If I were a negro standing 
here to-day, I would take this position in behalf of the negroes 
of the States of South Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, 
Alabama, Texas, and the balance of the cotton States where 
they form such a proportion of the population as to constitute 
a menace in the mind of the white man and woman, and there- 
fore constitute a cause of hostility, and therefore constitute a 
pretext for demagogues to run for office on a pure negro ques- 
tion and nothing else. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the suggestion which I 
made to the Senate in order to avoid further discussion upon 
this measure and to get it to a vote must have been a very im- 
portant suggestion, for it seemed io raise a storm of indignation 
upon the part of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WiLiiams], 
The Senator from Mississippi is against this measure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. If the measure 
enfranchises the white women of the United States and does not 
enfranchise the negroes and Japanese and Chinese, I am for the 
measure. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will ask the Senator if the measure is 
not amended in any particular, will he vote for it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is what I thought. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course not. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the Senator is against 
this measure. He knows, or he ought to know, that with his 
amendment and other amendments on the joint resolution there 
would not be a ghost of a show of ever having it ratified by 
three-fourths of the States of the Union. 

The parliamentary situation to which I referred becomes an 
important factor in determining how friends of the measure 
should vote. As I suggested, no matter how important or how 
wise the amendment might be, the very fact that it is te be 
placed on the House joint resolution and the House in order to 
carry the measure must again vote in favor of its passage by 
2 two-thirds majority shows the danger of the situation. Any 
amendment attached to it in the Senate would compel the joint 
resolution to go back to the House and run the hazard of the 
loss by one vote; and it seems to me that any friend of this 
measure would not put upon the joint resolution any amend- 
ment that would make it run that hazard of defeat. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President——— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not like to have the state- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado, go uncontradicted. The 
truth is—I am very sure I am right—that any amendment placed 
on the joint resolution requires a majority vote in the House 
of Representatives to pass it, and only a majority vote. The 
statement of the Senator from Colorade ought not to go un- 
challenged, While I do not sympathize with the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Mississippi and, of course, 
would not vote for it, it is not quite accurate to say that the 
loss of one vote from the vote as it passed in the House would 
defeat the joint resolution. If a conference is asked, the report 
could be adopted by a majority vote there, or it could here. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, that will have to be the 
case upon the final passage of the joint resolution in the House, 
und I can not agree with the position of the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. TI am sorry the Senator can not 
agree with me. We have both served in the House, and I am 
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sure I have stated the rule correctly, and I favor the joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I concede that here in the passage of this 
proposed amendment a majority vote can carry it and as to 
amending the joint resolution hereafter, but upon the final con- 
summation of the passage of the measure we have got to have a 
two-thirds majority. That being the case, I can not see how by 
sending it over to the House it can maintain itself unless it has 
2 two-thirds majority on final passage. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield? 

Mr. SHAFROTH., I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator from Colorado really be- 
lieve that extending the suffrage in the United States to his 
wife and daughters and sisters and mine and to the white women 
of the United States, and stopping it there, would weaken the 
vote of the white race, solely represented in both Houses of the 
Nutional Legislature by men like him and me? 

Mr. SHAFROTH., I believe in the extension of the franchise 
in every particular. I believe it is simply a question of 
ivilg-"— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator does not answer my question. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know that I took it in. I was 

eading a note at the time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I will ask it again. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. AIM right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator really believe that with 
white men in the House and in the Senate a proposition for 
woman suffrage would be weakened in their minds by confining 
it to white women? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I say you can never pass the joint resolu- 
tion by three-fourths of the States of the Union 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will ask the Senator 

Mr. SHAFROTH, I believe the placing of this amendment 
upon the joint resolution would absolutely prevent its adoption 
ly three-fourths of the States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will ask the Senator this question, and 
ihen I will not worry him any further. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well; I am willing to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have known the Senator for a long time 
i) the House and in the Senate. We have been friends, and very 
close friends. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very close friends. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would the fact that if white women alone 
were enfranchised weaken this amendment in the mind of the 
Senator from Colorado himself? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; I believe that you could not get a 
measure of that kind through. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is not the question I asked the Sena- 
tor. I asked whether in his opinion it would weaken it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; I think it would. I think we must 
recognize democracy. That is what you have got to do, and you 
must recognize it in everybody. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand the democracy of the Senator 
from Colorado consists in holding to the enfranchisement of 
Woinen without regard to race or anything else? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I decline to yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think the Senator ought to yield; 
there is no chance for a real disagreement on the rule. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not think so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
if the rule is raised. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. All right; I am perfectly willing that the 
Senator should take all the time he cares to take. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will not take the Senator's time; 
the danger is not that the House will not concur, but the States 
night refuse to ratify the resolution with the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi attached. This is the only real danger 
Which I apprehend from amendments. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am perfectly willing to yield, but let me 
get in one expression concerning this matter, and then the Sena- 
tor may either ask me a question cr he can take his own time 
in explaining the situation. 

Mr. President, the situation is that bills and joint resolutions 
can be and are defeated continually, both in this body and in the 
House of Representatives, by the creation of parliamentary 
situations. They can be defeated by filibusters; they can be 
defeated in a number of other ways. We have a situation Dow 
where we have had this measure before the Senate for about a 
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year and one-half, and it has run the gantlet of parliamentary 
tactics to the present time. 

If it were sent back to the House of Representatives, the 
chances are that that body would not consent to any amendment, 
because, knowing that amendment would not meet the favor of 
three-fourths of the States, they would say it would be a useless 
thing to pass the joint resolution after it was amended, for the 
very reason that it would be defeated. I have not any doubt 
that the Senator is earnest in this matter. I have not any doubt 
that he thinks civilization is at stake with relation to his home 
people. I do not think so. 

But, Mr. President, three-fourths of the States have a right 
to determine that as well as the Senator has, and inasmuch as 
the Constitution has provided a method by which a constitu- 
tional amendment can be passed, it creates a test which has been 
made in the Constitution itself as to the wisdom of the measure. 
The Senator himself ought to concede that when three-fourths 
of the States say that the constitutional amendment is good he 
might be mistaken in his thought that it would be so detri- 
mental to the people of his section. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). 
the Senator from Colorado yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I desire to ask my colleague whether at this 
hour, when thousands of both white men and black men under 
the colors of the United States are fighting the battle for 
democracy on the bloody fields of France, it is the appropriate 
time in the consideration of a great constitutional amendment 
to discriminate as we would discriminate if the amendment pro- 
posed by the senior Senator from Mississippi were adopted? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I thank my colleague for the suggestion. 
That was one of the reasons why I did not feel it was exactly 
the proper thing to enter into a discussion with relation to the 
merits of the amendment, and I rose solely for the purpose of 
expediting the votes that are to be taken upon amendments to 
the joint resolution. 7 

Mr. President, as I was saying, parliamentary tactics often 
defeat a2 measure. You can load a bill with so many amend- 
ments that even if they are good amendments you will find 
people will differ with relation to them, and consequently the 
bill might be lost. That is done even in ordinary legislation. 
That can be done even in the passage of bills; but when you 
add to that the fact that this joint resolution not only would 
have to go to the House of Representatives aguin but would 
have to go to all the States, with the danger that 12 States in 
the Union might defeat it, it would be almost criminal, it seems 
to me, to couple with this joint resolution an amendment that 
might make the measure disputable as to its merits. We have 
three amendments here. Suppose you were to put all three of 
them on the joint resolution, would there be a chance on earth 
of having the joint resolution passed by three-fourths of the 
States? 

That is one of the methods of defeating a measure. One of 
the ways is to lond it up so that somebody will object to it. 
That is the method which can be invoked in behalf of some of 
those who are directly opposed, for the purpose of getting sid 
in some other direction, to a limited extent, and then the joint 
resolution will fail. 

Mr. President, I have called attention to this matter, because 
I think it is paramount at this time with relation to the success 
of this vote. That being the case I hope that we can proceed to 
vote. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I have already addressed the 
Senate upon this question, but I desire at this point to correct 
what possibly is an erroneous impression created by the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. WreLiaAmMs] that the wives of Japa- 
nese or Chinese are in any way affected by this amendment. 
The Chinese and Japanese under our naturalization laws are in- 
eligible to citizenship. The naturalization laws provide for the 
naturalization only of persons of the white race. Therefore, 
their fortunes are not at all involved in this amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am sure we 
have all been impressed by the earnestness of the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wrettams] in discussing his amendment. I 
know that he feels that he has touched upon a very important 
subject, and I- would not undertake in any way to treat with 
levity any proposition which he might advance. On yesterday 
I listened with great interest to an able speech by the Senator 
from New Jersey |Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] discussing an amend- 
ment which he has offered. I know that he feels that he has 
presented a thought that is worthy of the serious consideration 
of the Senate. These are subjects which at the proper time 
or on some proper occasion might be discussed by the various 
Senators who entertain divergent views regarding them, 
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But I want to make one statement, and that is that this pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution as it comes to us from 
the other House is in the same form which it had when it was 
presented to Congress many decades ago. It has become sanc- 
tified by age. ‘The people of the United States, the women and 
the men who have been discussing this tremendous question, 
have framed their arguments around the joint resolution as it 
eomes to us from the House; and I know, Mr. President, that 
if any amendment were put upon the joint resolution it would 
be a decided disappointment to the millions of men and women 
of this country who give to this resolution their hearty support. 
So, with all due deference to Senators who have proposed 
amendments, I can only request that such amendments be laid 
aside for future consideration, should the Congress of the 
United States deem the time opportune. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Mississippi be laid upon the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion before the Senate 
is that of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], that the 
proposed amendment of the Senater from Mississippi |Mr. W1t- 
LIAMS] be laid upon the table. 

Mr. REED. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. Isimply want to get every Senator here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
suggests the absence of a quorum, The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


swered to their numes: 


Ashurst™ 
Baird 
Bankhead 
Beckham 
Benet 


Guion 

Hale 

Hardwick 
llenderson 
Johnson, S. Dak, 


Martin, Va. 
Nelson 
New 

Norris 


Smith, Ga. 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, Mich. 
Smith, S. C. 


Missouri | 
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transfer my pair with him to the Senator from California [Mr, 
JOHNSON], and will permit my vote to stand. 


Mr. COLT (after having voted in the aflirmative). 


I have a 


general pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Savuts- 


BURY], but I am at liberty to vote on the amendment. 


therefore, allow my vote to stand. 
I desire to anounce the absence of the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne] on the liberty-lonn campaign, 
Were he present, the Senator from Ohio would vote “ yea.” 


Mr. CURTIS. 


The result was announced—yeas 61, nays 


Ashurst 
Baird 

Bra ndegee 
Calder 
Chamberlain 
Colt 
Cummins 
Curtis 
Dillingham 
Drew 
Fernald 
France 
Gerry 

Goff 
Gronna 
Hale 


Bankhead 
Benet 
Borah 
Fletcher 
Gore 
Guion 


jockham 
Culberson 
Fall 


Frelinghuysen 


YEAS—61. 


ITenderson 
llitcheock 


Johnson, 8S. Dak. 
Jones, N. Mex, 


Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Kenyou 
Kirby 
Knox 

La Follette 
Lenroot 
Lewis 
Lodge 
McCumber 
McLean 


Hardwick 
McKellar 
Martin, Ky. 
Martin, Va. 
Myers 
Overman 

NOT 
Harding 
Hollis 
Johnson, Cal, 
King 


McNary 
Nelson 
New 
Norris 
Nugent 
Owen 
Page 
Penrose 
Phelan 
Pittman 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Robinson 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
S---22. 
Reed 
Shields 
Simmons 
Smith, Ga. 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, 8. Cc. 


VOTING—13. 


Saulsbury 
Sherman 
Swanson 
Wilfley 


I will, 


22, as follows: 


Smith, Ariz. 
Smith, Mich, 
Smoot 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 
Walsh 
Warren 
Watson 
Weeks 


Trammell 
Underwood 
Vardaman 
Williams 


Woleott 


Srandegee 
Calder 
Chamberlain 
Colt 
Cummins 
Curtis 
Dillingham 
Drew 
Fernald 


Jones, N. Mex, 


Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Kenyon 
Kirby 

Knox 

La Foliette 
Lenroot 


Nugent 
Overman 
Page 
Penrose 
Phelan 
Pittman 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 


Reed 


Smoot 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Vardamin 
Wadsworth 


Warren 
Watson 
Weeks 
Wilfley 
Williams 


Robinson 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Simmons 
Smith, ariz. 


Fletcher Lewis 
France Lodge 
Gerry McKellar 
Goff McLean 
Gore McNary 
Gronna Martin, Ky. Wolcott 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair begs to announce 
the absence of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], on account of 
illness. 

Kighty Senators having responded to their names, there is a 
quorum present. The question is on the motion of the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] to lay on the table the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WititaAms]. The 
yeas and nays having been ordered on the motion, the Secretary 
will call the roli. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FrReELINGHUYSEN ], 
who, I notice, is not in the Chamber. I am advised, however, 
that if he were present the Senator from New Jersey would vote 
as I propose to do, and I accordingly vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr, WILFLEY (when his name was called). I have a poir 
with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], who is 
not here. If I were allowed to vote, I shouid vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Hot.is]. In his absence I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. THOMPSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN], but 
I have an understanding with him that either of us may vote 
on this proposition. The Senator from Illinois, if present, 
would vote as I do; so I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I desire to say that my colleague 
[Mr. Swanson] is detained from the Senate by serious illness 
in his family. If he were present, my colleague would vote 
* nar” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE (after having voted in the negative). I 
have voted under the impression that the question was on the 
adoption of the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi. 
but now understanding that the motion is to lay his amendment 
on the table, I change my vote from “ nay” to “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
n general pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Wo.cort]. I now discover that he did not vote. I therefore 


So the amendment of Mr. WrILriAMs was laid on the table. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, at the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Frenincnvysen] I present the amend- 
ment I send to the desk, and I should like at the same time to ask 
for a yea-and-nay vote upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah, in 
behalf of the Senator from New Jersey, presents an amendment, 
which wil! be read by the Secretary. 

The Secretary. At the end of the joint resolution, after the 
word “sex,” it is proposed to insert the following: 
but no male person who is not a citizen of the United States shali exer- 
cise the right of suffrage at an election for Senators and Representa 
tives in Congress or for electors for President and Vice President of 
the United States, and no female person who Is not such a citizen other- 
wise than by marriage, or who, having acquired citizenship by marriage, 
has net complied with such requirements and conditions as may be pre- 
scribed by the Congress, shall exercise such right. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I believe that all 
Senators present understand that there are substantial reasons 
why no amendment is desired. The reasons have been given »1 
considerable length, and I therefore move that this amend- 
ment——— 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator withhold his motion for a 
moment, because I wish to make a statement? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am in full aecord with the 
statement just made by the Senator from New Mexico. I shall 
vote against the amendment if it is voted on directly; and if 
the vote comes on a motion to lay it on the table I shall vote in 
favor of that motion. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Why can we not have a vote direct on the 
amendment? We can take it quite as quickly as on a motion 
to lay on the table. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will say to the Senator that I 
do not want to show any partiality. I moved to lay the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr, WririAms] on the 
table, and would really prefer that the same action be taken 
regarding the amendment now offered. 

Mr. CALDER. Will the Senator from New Mexico with- 
hold his motion for a moment? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have not made the motion 
as yet, and I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I am opposed—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
has the floor by the consent of the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator from New York 
desires to address the Senate, I will yield the floor for sbat 


purpose, 


New 
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Mr. CALDER. 
or two. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to ask the Senator from New Mexico 
a question. Why did he move to lay my amendment on the 
table and not move to lay the amendment just offered on the 
table? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have just stated, if the Senator 
will pardon me, that I intended to move to lay the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah for the Senator from New 
Jersey on the table. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ah, I understand; the Senator has just 
yielded to allow the Senator from New York to make a few re 
marks of a desultory and unnecessary character on his proposi- 
fion. Why did the Senator from New Mexico come to that de- 
termination? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. With all deference to the Senator 
from Mississippi, I think he had an opportunity to make some 
remarks. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes: before the Senator 
motion to lay my amendment on the table. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And every Senator had an op- 
portunity to discuss it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order being de- 
manded by the Senator from Connecticut, the Chair will have 
to hold, the Senator from New Mexico having yielded to the 
Senator from New York, and the Senator from New York having 
been recognized by the Chair, that the Senator from New York 
has the floor. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am sure the Senator from 
New York will yield to me in order that I may put myself 
right with the Senator from Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. CALDER. I do, with pleasure. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I submit to the Senator from 
Mississippi that every Senator present who desired to discuss 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi had 
an opportunity to do so before I made the motion to lay the 
amendment on the table; and I am only according a like privi- 
lege to the Senator from New York and to any other Senator 
regarding the amendment now pending. I am sure the Senator 
from Mississippi will not feel that I have been at all partial as 
against him. The Senator from Mississippi knows that if there 
is any Senator in the Chamber to whom I would extend defer- 
ence it is the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I knew that, and I knew, as 
a tnatter of personal friendship between the Senator from New 
Mexico and me, that everything was ail right; but I just wanted 
to indicate to the galleries, who seem to be present in consider- 
able number to-day and who seem to be very influential in con- 
trolling Senators’ votes, that there were discriminations against 
Senators from the South as compared with Senators from the 
North, in that the Senator from New Mexico made a motion to 
lay my amendment upon the table, thereby cutting off further 
debate, while he had refrained from making a similar motion 
with regard to the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey, 
who is a very much more important demoeratie factor, spelled 
with a little “d,” than I 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If I had known that the Senator 
from Mississippi desired to speak, I should have withheld my 
previous motion, as I will withhold my motion in this instance, 
so as to give the Senator from New York an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the pending amendment. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I am opposed to the amendment 
of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], first, for 
the reason given by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. 
I do not think it wise to imperil the passage of the suffrage 
amendment by attaching to it any amendment of this character. 


I should like te occupy the floor for a moment 


The Chair has recognized the 


made the 


Secondly, I oppose it for the reason given by the senior Senator | 


from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] yesterday, when he stated that 
this matter could be ainply provided for by legislation. Thirdly, 
nnd perhaps most important, I am opposed to it because we have 
in this country to-day 5,800,000 white women of foreign birth, 
many of whom are now voting, and all of whom would be dis- 
franchised by this provision, although married to citizens of the 
United States. I have in mind a woman who came to this coun- 
try from Europe when she was 1 year of age, who has lived 
here for seventy odd years, who was educated here, and who is 
the mother of children born in this country. Under the terms 
of the amendment now pending she would be disfranchised. 
think the amendment is a very unwise one, aud hope it will be 
defeated. 
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Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I shall not occupy the floor 
more than seven minutes, and I do that only because of the 
appeal which was addressed to me in common with my col- 
leagues by the Chief Executive on yesterday. 

I have voted for every real or alleged war measure since the 
war began, and I have done so because I believed that those 
measures were wise and reasonable under all the circumstances. 
I deeply regret, therefore, that I can not respond favorably to 
the appeal made by the Chief Executive; but I can not do so, 
because the more I have thought and the more I have heard 
upon this matter the firmer has become my conviction that this 
resolution, if adopted, will impose upon the women of America 
war responsibilities which they neither desire nor anticipate. 

Discouraging and depressing as it is to them and to all of us, 
we must all admit that to-day force, physical force, physical 
force without stint, still remains the ultimate defender of all 
we hold most sacred. We must see to-day that the bayonet is 
all that stands between us and unspeakable disaster. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is not the fault of the mothers that they are not as 
well fitted by nature to use the bayonet as are their sons. I 
think it is to the credit of the sons that, so far in the history of 
this Republic, they have never declined to use the bayonet in the 
defense of their mothers, and it is unthinkable to me that they 
will not in the future, as they have in the past, defend their 
mothers in peace as well as in war, with the ballot as well as 
with the bayonet. 

It is my opinion that there is no one within the sound of my 
voice who believes that the time will ever come when a 
majority of the men in any legislative assembly in this country 
will cease to leve and cherish and defend their mothers, Never- 
theless, Mr. President, and unnecessary as it seems to me to be, 
I would be willing to support a measure that would confer upon 
the women the burden of the ballot upon all matters where 
their responsibility is coextensive with that of men. I say 
“the burden of the ballot”; I call it a burden. It may be a 
right, it may be a privilege, but it is always a grave responsi- 
bility, and one which I sincerely hope will not prove to be too 
heavy for mortals to bear. 

The women should have the right and the duty to vote upon 
all questions affecting the education of their children. This has 
been for many years the law in the State which I have the honor 
in part to represent, and it may be fair for me to state here that 
the women of Connecticut have substantially ignored that duty. 


| The laws of my State give every preference to the wife, and 











they carefully guard every property interest of the women. 
This is as it should be; but this joint resolution goes beyond 
that. This joint resolution goes beyond the seas anc above the 
elouds. It attempts to tamper with the ballot box, over which 
mother nature always has had and aiways will have supreme 
control; and such attempts always have ended and always will 
end in failure and misfortune. 

We have had a recent demonstration of the accuracy of this 
statement, and I am surprised that the President of the United 
States seems to have forgotten it. He may have been disap- 
pointed, but I was pleased and reassured in April, 1917, when I 
read in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp that the woman Representa- 
tive in this Congress, when subjected to the “acid test,” had 
proved herself to be just what God made her—a womanly woman 
under all circumstances—and I was reassured and pleased when 
I was told by one of the leaders in the suffrage movement in my 
State that had she been a Member of Congress in April, 1917, she 
would have voted as Miss RANKIN did, against war, although she 
believed in a vigorous prosecution of the war once it had been 
declared. 

I was again pleased and reassured when, upon inquiry, I 
found that she fairly represented her sex. I should despair of 
the future if such were not the case. Mr. President, I dare not 
think of what would have happened to all of us if in April, 1917, 
the balance of power in the American Congress had been in the 
hands of those so constituted physically and spiritually that 
they could not vote for war under any circumstances, and I 
shudder when I think of what will happen to this country in 
the future when such conditions prevail. 

So, Mr. President, it is my belief that until wars and rumors 
of wars shall cease justice, simple justice, to the women of 
this country demands that all questions involving declarations 
of war and terms of peace should be left to that sex which must 
do the fighting and the dying on the battle field. It may be 
that the Almighty made a mistake when He gave superior 
strength to the male; but if He did, I do not believe that this 
Congress or the Chief Executive can remedy it. 

That is all I care to say upon this subject, Mr. President. 


I | Of course, the women have done a noble work and made every 


sacrifice required. There is nothing in language that can 
adequately measure the value of their services in this war, 
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jut, Mr. President, if the responsibility of the franchise is to be 
extended or limited, those of us above the fighting age should 
be denied the ballot, and it should be given to the boys be- 
tween 18 and 21 who have just been called to the colors; but 
they are not asking it, and they will not ask it unless they fear 
that their representatives in the American Congress will accept 
less than unconditional surrender from our foe, and until they 
ask it it is my belief that their mothers should be and remain 
both proud and content. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, two minutes is all that I desire. 

The civilized world to-day is following two great leaders in 
statecraft, believing in them, trusting in them, One is the 
President of the United States, Woodrow Wilson; the other is 
Lloyd-George, the premier of Great Britain. The President has 
spoken to the Senate on this great question. I think it is alto- 
gether fitting to place as a companion piece to his remarks the 
letter of Lioyd-George to the Interallied Woman’s Congress in 
Paris, held in August last, and I therefore ask that the Secre- 
tary read the letter, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
WOMEN OF ENGLAND HAVE SAVED THE ALLIED CAUSE, LLOYD-GEORGE TELLS 

WOMEN’S CONGRESS IN PARIS, 


Panis, August 21, 

Premier Lloyd-George sent this letter to the Interallied Women’s 
Congress : 

“T am anxious to bear testimony to the tremendous part played by 
the women of England in this vital epoch of human history. hey have 
not only borne their burden of sorrow and separation with unflinchin 
fortitude and patience, but they have assumed an enormous share o 
the burdens necessary to the practical conduct of the war. 

“If it had not been for the splendid manner in which the women 
came forward to work in the hospitals and munition factories, in admin- 
istrative offices of all kinds, and in war work behind the lines, often in 
daily danger of their lives, Great Britain and, I believe, all the allies 
would have been unable to withstand the enemy attacks of the last few 
months. For this service to our common cause humanity owes them 
unbounded gratitude 

“In the past I have heard it said that women were unfit to vote be- 
cause they would be weak when it came to understanding the issues and 
bearing the strains of a great war. My experience in South Wales last 
week is what bas confirmed me in the belief that the women there under- 
stand perfectly what is at stake in this war. I believe they recognize 
as clearly as any that there can be no peace, progress, or happiness in 
the world so long as the monster of militarism is able to stalk unbridled 
and unashamed among the weaker peoples. 

“To them this war is a crusade of righteousness and gentleness, and 
they do not mean to make peace until the allies have made it impossible 
for another carnival of violence to befall mankind. I am certain that 
this resolution of the women of South Wales is but typical of the spirit 
of the women of the rest of Great Britain. 

“This war began in order that force and brutality might crush out 
freedom among men. Its authors can not have foreseen that one of its 
main effects would be to give women a commanding position and influ- 
ence in the public affairs of the world. To their ennobling influence we 
look not only for strength to win the war, but for eee during 
the great work of reconstruction we will have to undertake after victory 
is won. 

“The women who have been Coming to France to work for the allies 
are among the foremost leaders in this great movement of regenera- 
tion. My message to their representatives gathered in Paris is this: 
* Well done. Carry on. You are helping to create a new earth for your- 
selves and your children.’ ” 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I merely wish to say that I favor 
the object sought to be accomplished by the amendment of the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. I think that 
unnaturalized aliens ought to be disfranchised. I think that 
citizenship of the United States ought to be made a prerequisite 
to voting, not only for Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, but for electors for President and Vice President of the 
United States. If the several States will not disfranchise un- 
naturalized aliens, then I think the Congress and three-fourths 
of the States, in accordance with the Constitution, ought to 
take that necessary step—a step to safeguard the elections in 
this country. 

Some seven or eight States to-day permit unnaturalized aliens 
to vote under certain conditions and limitations. Several of 
these States are pivotal States. It might happen that a suffi- 
cient number of unnaturalized aliens would vote in these States 
to constitute the controlling factor in electing a sufficient num- 
ber of Senators and Representatives to constitute the control- 
ling factors in the two Houses. It might be that unnaturalized 
aliens in these States would constitute the controlling factor in 
electing a sufficient number of presidential electors to constitute 
the controlling factor in the electoral college. I say that may 
happen. Of course, it may be answered that it has not hap- 
pened and will not happen; but, sir, the possibility of such an 
occurrence ought to be prevented. 

I have offered an amendment substantially the same as that 
presented by the Senator from New Jersey. I send it to the 
desk and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
tencers an amendment, which will now be read by the Secretary. 

The Secrerary, At the end of line 11 it is proposed to add 
the following: 
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No person other than a citizen of the United States shall be en- 
titled to vote for Senators and Representatives in Congress or for 
electors for President and Vice President of the United States. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, if this amendment or the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Jersey were agreed to, it 
would not disfranchise, as I understand, the women described 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. Carper]. It would permit 
citizens of the United States, native-born or naturalized citizens, 
to vote. The women described by him are naturalized citizens 
of the United States, as I understand. There are different 
methods of naturalization. A person can become a citizen of 
the United States in only two ways—either by birth or by natu- 
ralization—and every person who is a citizen of the United 
States has acquired that character in one or the other of these 
two ways. 

Mr. President, while I had given notice of my intention to 
present this amendment, I have decided not to offer it and not 
to press it upon the consideration of the Senate at this time. 
I have two reasons for this conclusion. First, I do not desire 
to encumber the pending joint resolution. In the second place, 
I have assurances coming from members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee on the part of Senators who are much interested in the 
pending joint resolution, that they will take up the joint resolution 
which I have offered and undertake to report it, or some simi- 
lar resolution, to the Senate. At some future time this measure 
can be considered upon its own merits. I trust that it will be 
reported at an early date, that it will be submitted to the States 
4 the Congress, and will be ratified by the required number of 
States. 

" While I can not vote to table the amendment of the Senator 
from New Jersey, I was not willing to take the responsibility 
of pressing such an amendment upon the consideration of the 
Senate at this time. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I move that the 
amendment of the Senator from New Jersey be laid upon the 
table. 

Mr. LODGE. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
makes a parliamentary inquiry. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I should like to know if the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] was an amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair informs the Senator 
that it was not, as the Chair is informed. The Senator from 
New Mexico moves that the amendment of the Senator from 
New Jersey be laid upon the table, upon which motion the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts asks for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BECKHAM (when his name was called). Announcing 
again my pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr, 
Hotuis], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). As announced be- 
fore, I have a general pair with the mover of the amendment 
{Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. I transfer the pair to the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kr1na] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the last roll call, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILFLEY (when his name was called). Again announc- 
ing my pair with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
son], I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I again announce that my col- 
league [Mr. Swanson] is detained from the Senate by serious 
illness in his family. If he were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 50, nays 33, as follows: 

YEAS—50. 
Hitchcock Myers 
Calder Johnson, S. Dak, Nelson 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Norris 
Colt Jones, Wash, Nugent 
Culberson Kellogg Owen 
Cummins Kendrick Page 
Curtis Kenyon Phelan 
Fernald Kirby Pittman 
France La Follette Poindexter 
Gerry Lenroot Ransdell 
Goff Lewis Robinson 
Gronna McKellar Shafroth 
Henderson McNary Sheppard 

NAYS—833. 

Baird Dillingham Hale McLean 
Bankhead Drew Hardwick Martin, Va. 
Benet E Fletcher Knox New 


Borah yore Lodge Overman 
Brandegee Guion McCumber Penrose 


Making the 


Smith, Ariz. 
Smith, Mich, 
Smoot 
Sterlin 
Hutheriand 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Walsh 
Warren 
Weeks 
Williams 


Ashurst 


SOT. sme aaa 





ey 
oe 
a 
Best 
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Pomerene Smith, Ga. Townsend Vardaman 
Reed Smith, Md. Trammell Wadsworth 
Shields Smith, 8. C,. Underwood Watson 
Simmons 

NOT VOTING—13. 
Beckham Hollis Martin, Ky. Swanson 
Fall Johnson, Cal, Saulsbury Wilfley 
I'relinghuysen King Sherman Wolcott 
Harding 


So Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’s amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr, FLETCHER. a President, I move to amend by striking 
out, in line 11, page 1, the words “or by any State,” so that 
if amended the amendment would read: 

Secrion 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States on account of sex. 

I have already made some allusion to the purpose of that 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida hav- 
ing made the motion heard by the Senate, the Senator from New 
Mexico is recognized, but the ¢ ‘hair desires to say to the Senator 
from New Mexico that there has been a request for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have no objection to that. I 
desire to make motions similar to those I have previously 
made regarding the other amendments. I move to lay this 
nmendment upon the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
moves to lay the amendment of the Senator from Florida upon 
the table. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask for the yeas and nays 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask that the Secretary 
state the amendment. Some Senators do not seem to under- 
stand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator 
from Florida will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Secretary. On line 11 of the amendment it is proposed 
to strike out the words “or by any State,” so that if amended 
the section will read: 

SEcTION. 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States on account of sex 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment as rez ad the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] moves to lay upon the 
table. The yeas and nays were requested, and a sufficient num- 
ber having seconded, a roll call will be had, 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECKHAM (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hotzis]. In his 
absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I am infermed 
that my pair, if present, would vote in the affirmative, and I 
shall vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILFLEY (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], In his 
absence, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I desire to announce that my col- 
lengue [Mr. Swanson] if present would vote “ nay.’ 

The result was announced—yeas 65, nays 17, as follows: 

YEAS—65. 


call forethe yeas and nays on the amend- 


s on that motion. 


Ashurst Hale McLean Sheppard 
Baird lienderson McNary Smith, Ariz. 
trandegee Hitchcock Myers Smith, Mich. 
Calder Johnson, 8. Dak. Nelson Smoot 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. New Sterling 
Colt Jones, Wash. Norris Sutherland 
Culberson Kellogg Nugent Thomas 
Cummins Kendrick Owen Thompson 
Curtis Kenyon Page Townsend 
Dillingham Kirby Penrose Vardaman 
Drew Knox Phelan Wadsworth 
Fernald La Follette Pittman Walsh 
France Lenroot Poindexter Warren 
Gerry Lewis Pomerene Watson 
Goff Lodge Ransdell 
Gore McCumber Robinsen 
Gronna McKellar Shafroth 
NAYS—1T. 

Bankhead Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. Williams 
Benet Overman Smith, Md. Wolcett 
Fletcher Reed Smith, 8. Cc. 
Muion Shields Trammell 
Llardwick Simmons Underwood 

NOT VOTING—14. 
Beckhain Harding Martin, Ky. Weeks 
Lerah Hollis Saulsbury Wilfley 
Fall Johnson, Cal. Sherman 
l’relinghuysen King Swanson 


So Mr, 


FLETCHER’S amendment was laid on the 


table. 
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scertain if 
{After a 
The joint resolution is as in Committee of the Whole 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 
there be other amendments pending not disposed of. 
pause. ] 
and is still open to amendment. If there be no further amend- 
ment, it will be reported to the Senate. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, and was read the third 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution having 
been read the third time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary preceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BECKHAM (when his name was called). 
I am paired with the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Hours] and the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN]. They are both absent, and I understand 
that if present would vote “yea.” If at liberty to vote, 1 
would vote “nay.” In their absence, I withhold my. vote. 

Mr. BORAH (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator- from New Mexico [Mr. Faz] and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Harprne]. If those Senators were present, 
they would vote “yea.” If I were permitted to vote, I would 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Harprne’s name was called). I 
was requested by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne] to an- 
nounce that because of the action of the Republican State con- 
vention of Ohio, were he present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico | Mr. 
Fatt], who is unavoidably absent. I am informed that if he 
were present he would vote “yea.” I therefore feel at liberty 
to vote, and I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Michigan {Mr. Townsenp] and the 
junior Senator from Califernia [Mr. JoHNson]. Those two 
Senators, if voting, would vote “ yea.” If I were voting, I would 
vote “nay.” I withhold my vote under the circumstances. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia (when Mr. SwaNson’s name was 
called). My colleague [Mr. Swansox] is detained from the 
Senate by illness in his family. If he were present and at 
liberty to vote, he would vote “nay.” He is paired on this 
vete with the junior Senator from Missouri [|Mr. Wicriey] 
and the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). As has been 
stated by the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], 
the junior Senator from California {Mr. JoHNnson] and I are 
paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], but I 
transfer my pair to the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Suer- 
MAN], who, if present, would vote “ yea.” He is detained, being 
a member of the committee of the federal Reserve Board in 
Chicago, and is out en a liberty-leoan campaign. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILFLEY (when his name was called). As has been 
announced by the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Marrin], 
I am paired with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr, Swan- 
son], who is absent on account of illness in his family. If he 
were present, he would vote “nay.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after idles voted in the affirma- 


On this vote 


tive). I desire to change my vote from “ yea” to “ nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 53, nays 31, as follows: 
YEAS—53. 
Ashurst Johnson, 8. Dak. Nelson Smith. Mich, 
Calder Jones. Wash. New Smoet 
Chamberlain Kellogg Norris Sterling 
Colt Kendrick Nugent Sutherland 
Culberson Kenyon Owen Thomas 
Cummins Kirby Page Thompson 
Curtis La Follette Phelan Townsend 
Fernald Lenroot Pittman Vardaman 
France Lewis Poindexter Walsh 
Gerry McCumber Ransde!l Warren 
Goff McKellar Robinson Watson 
Gore McNary Shafroth 
Gronna Martin, Ky. Sheppard 
Henderson Myers Smith, Ariz. 
NAYS—8Sl. 
Baird Hale Penrose Smith, §. Cc, 
Bankhead Hardwick Pomerene Trammell 
Benet Hitchcock Reed Underwood 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. Sauisbury Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lodge Shields Weeks 
Drew MeLean Simmons Williams 
Fletcher Martin, Va Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
Guion Overman Smith, Md. 


Beckham 
Borah 
Fall 





NOT VOTING—12. 
Frelinghuysen 


Harding 
Hollis 


Johnson, Cal. 
King 
Knox 


Sherman 
Swanson 
Wilfley 
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The PRESIDIN«: OFFICER. Not having a sufficient two- 
thirds majority, the joint resolution does not pass. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I desire to give 
notice that on the next legislative day of the Senate I shall move 
to reconsider the vote which has just been taken. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico subsequently said: It has been 
suggested to me by some Senators that in giving notice I would 
move to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution was 
passed I should state that I did not mean to intimate that I 
expected to call for another vote within the near future. My 
purpose is to permit the motion to reconsider to remain on the 
calendar, so that it may be taken up later on should there be 
a change in the Senate between now and the 4th of next 
March. I desire to announce, however, that no action will be 
taken without due notice to all Senators. 

Mr. REED. Four or five days’ notice? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certain!: 
notice of a vote. 


; there will be ample 


STIMULATION Ot REPORT. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the conference report on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses upon the bill (H. R. 11945) to en- 
able the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out during the fiscal 


AGRICULTURE—CON FERENCE 


year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled “An | 


act to provide further for the national security and defense by 
stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agri- 
cultural products.” 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I object to the consideration 
of the conference report to-day. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina says to me that the conference report is very important. 
That is very true, but the distinguished conferees have omitted 
n very important part of their duty. They have left out amend- 
ment No. 29, which the Senate unanimously put on, and I 
hardly think the conference report will be agreed to to-day 
under that situation of affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
zona object to the consideration of the report? 

Mr. GORE, It does not require unanimous consent. I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the report. 

Mr. ASHURST. That motion can not be made under the rule 
on the same day the report is presented. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is mistaken. 
apply to a conference report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I know the Senator has a per- 
fect right to move to proceed to the consideration of the confer- 
ence report under the rule, but the bill has been in the Senate 
or the House or in conference for months, It is a very impor- 
tant mensure. The conference report has not been printed. I 
ask the Senator from Oklahoma not to press it to a vote at this 
time. Let the conference report be printed, and then we will 
see just what the conferees have agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in response to the suggestion of 
the Senator from Utah, I will state my reason for asking for 
the present consideration of the conference report. The other 
House lost a quorum on Saturday last. They succeeded yes- 
terday in obtaining, I understand, a bare quorum. It is feared 
that they will lose a quorum and that it will not be possible 
for them to act on the conference report unless they receive it 
at an early day. T am also informed that the chairman of the 
House committee had a death in his family that requires his 
absence from the city. I have no desire from any other con- 
sideration than that to press this matter upon the Senate. If 
there be any question which I can answer and clear up any mis- 
understanding or any doubt touching the conference report, I 
shall be very glad to do it. Of course if we can not reach a 
decision to-day and Senators insist on its going over, I realize 
that they really have a right to have the report printed before 
it is considered; but I am very anxious to have it considered 
while the House is in a situation to act upon it. 


from Ari- 


That rule does not 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o'clock Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 10 minutes 
p. in.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, October 3, 1918, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS. 
Nominations received by the Senate October 1° (legislative day 
of September 80), 1918. 
UNITED States Crircvir JUDGE. 
George W. Anderson, of Boston, Mass., to be United States 
circuit judge, first circuit, vice Frederic Dodge, resigned. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Edwin G. Moon, of Ottumwa, Iowa, to be United States attor- 
ney, southern district of Iowa, vice Claude R. Porter, resigned, 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 

Cooper Stout, of Danville, Ill., to be United States marshal, 
eastern district of Illinois, 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY DURING THE 
PRESENT EMPRQENCY. 
Col. Samuel MeRoberts to be brigadier general, Ordnance 
Department, with rank from August 8, 1918. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 


EXISTENCE OF THE 


INFANTRY. 
Second Lieut. Evan C. Williams to be first lieutenant with 
rank from February 9, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Joel A. Fite to be first lieutenant with rank 
from November 29, 1917. 


CONFIRMATIONS., 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 1 (legis- 
. lative day of September 30), 1918. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAvy. 


Lieut. Alfred W. Brown, jr., to be a lieutenant commander. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants: 

Edward K. Lang, 

Robert Gatewood, 

John A, Fletcher, 

Daniel J. Callaghan, 

Richard §S. Field, 

George D. Murray, 

Howard H. Good, 

Herman E. Fischer, 

Warren A, Shaw, 

Anton B. Anderson, 

Elliott Buckmaster, 

Ralph W. Holt, and 

William G. Greenman. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) : 

Winfred H. A. Pike, jr., 

John F. Bates, jr., 

Harry H. Chenoweth, 

Stuart B. Clark, 

Herbert V. Wiley, 

Glenn H. Easton, 

Robert 'T. Darrow, 

Alan Barnet, 

Elmer R. Henning, 

James E. Maher, 

Allen G. Quynn, 

Archer E. King, jr., 

Preston Marshall, 

Hilbert A. Fisher, and 

John S. Ray. 

Midshipman Chauncey Camp to be an ensign. 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assistant 
surgeons with the rank of lieutenant; 

Charles E. Treibly, 

Roscoe M. Waterhouse, 

Chalmer H. Weaver, and 

Henry McDonald. . 

Dental Surg. William N. Cogan to be an assistant dental 
surgeon with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 

The following-named dental surgeons to be assistant dental 
surgeons with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) : 

Harry E. Harvey, 

James L. Brown, 

Eugene H. Tennent, 

Joseph A. Mahoney, 

Leon Martin, 

Joseph D. Halleck, and 

Anson F, McCreary. 

Dental Surg. John W. Crandall to be an assistant dental sur- 
geon with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 
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The following-named dental surgeons to be assistant dental 
surgeons with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) : 

Marion E. Harrison, 

ernest W. Lacy, 

Lucian C, Williams, 

Harry W. Blaisdell, and 

Harry D. Johnson. 

Dental Surg. Paul G. White to be an assistant dental surgeon 
with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 

The following-named dental surgeons to be assistant dental 
surgeons with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) : 

Cornelius H. Mack, 

Arthur A. Rehm, 

Hugh T. Meyers, 

William L, Darnall, 

Logan A. Willard, 

John R. Barber, _ 

George H. Reed, 

Franklin L. Morey, 

John V. McAlIpin, 

Marson W. Mangold, 

Edward E. Harris, 

Thomas L. Sampsell, and 

Thomas J. Daly, jr. 

The following-named dental surgeons to be passed dental 
surgeons with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) : 

Alexander G, Lyle and 

Alexander J. Zuehike. 

Asst. Dental Surg. William N. Cogan to be a passed assistant 
dental surgeon with the rank of lieutenant. 

The following-named assistant dental surgeons to be passed 
assistant dental surgeons with the rank of lieutenant: 

Harry E. Harvey, 

James L. Brown, 

Eugene H. Tennent, 

Joseph A. Mahoney, 

Leon Martin, and 

Anson McCreary, 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Robert S. Robertson, jr., to be a lieu- 
tenant on the retired list. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Michael A. Leahy to be a Heutenant on 
the retired list. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Richard E. Byrd, jr., to be a lieutenant 
on the retired list. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Walter L. Heiberg to be a lieutenant 
on the retired list 

Pay Clerk Edward R. McKenzie to be a chief pay clerk. 

Ensign Oliver H. Ritchie to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants: 

Raymond E, Kerr, 

Emory W. Coil, and 

James A, Crutchfield. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) : 

Howard L. Vickery, 

William Granat, 

Morris H. Spriggs, and 

Ralph Kiely. 

Machinist William Twigg, jr., to be a chief machinist. 


Lieut. Edward D. Washburn, jr., to be a lieutenant com- | 


mander. 

Lieut, (Junior Grade) Harry D. McHenry to be a lieutenant, 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants: 

Willard E. Cheadle, 

Harry G. Patrick, 

Robert A. Hall, and 

George L. Woodruff. 


The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade): | 


Arthur C. Davis, 

Benjamin F. Perry, 

Charles F, Osborn, 

Henry P. Burnett, 

Forrest B. Royal, 

Harvey KE. Overesch, 

Millard G. Gamble, and 

John H, Campman. 

Ensign Jesse H. Smith to be a lieutenant (junior grade), 

The following-named commanders to be captains for tempo- 
rary serviee: 

Willis G. Mitchell, 

John J, Hyland, 

Samuel W. Bryant, 

Edward S. Jackson, and 

Henry L. Wyman, 


i The following-named lieutenant commanders to be com- 
manders for temporary service: 

Claude A. Bonvillian, 

Edwin A. Wolleson, 

Robert W. Cabaniss, 

Claude B. itayo, 

Hamilton F. Glover, 

Gardner L. Caskey, 

John B. Rhodes, 

George H. Bowdey, 

Robert A. Theobald, 

Fletcher C. Starr, 

William L. Beck, 

Garret L. Schuyler, 

Charles F. Russell, and 

Guy E. Baker. 

Ensign John S. Upton to be a lieutenant (junior grace) for 
temporary service. 

Ensign George L. H. Dolan to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
for temporary service. 

The following-named acting pay clerks to be assistant pay- 
riasters with the rank of ensign for temporary service; 

Ralph J. H. Oldegeering, 

John D. Gagan, 

Robert J. Monteith, 

Fillmore 8. C. Layman, 

Harold R. Lehmann, 

Howard R. Jackson, 

James M. Thomas, 

John H. Skillman, 

Martin M. Friedman, 

Allen D, Turner, 

Leon I. Smith, 

Myron W. Willard, 

Archie A. Antrim, 

John H. Gallion, 

Wayne Prather, 

Charles W. Gerhardt, jr., 

Jesse A. Scott, 

Harold E. Humphreys, and 

Hugh A. Phares. 

Francis J. Ludwig to be acting chaplain with the rank of lieu- 
tenant (junior grade), for temporary service. 

Rudolph Ericson to be acting chaplain with the rank of lieu- 
tenant (junior grade), for temporary service. 

The following-named lieutenants on the retired list to be lieu- 
tenant commanders on the retired list, for temporary service: 

yeorge Joerns, 

John E. Iseman, jr., 

Walter L. Heiberg, and 

Robert N. Miller. 

Lieut. Charles E. Reordan to be a lieutenant commander, for 
temporary service. 

Chief Sailmaker Michael P. Barr to be an ensign, for tem- 
porary service. 

Ensign Michael P. Barr to be a lieutenant, for temporary 
service. 

fontswain Alva Henderson to be an ensign, for temporary 
| service. 3 
| The following-named warrant officers, for temporary service, 
to be ensigns, for temporary service: 

William E. Woods, 

Daniel F. Kelly, 

John H. Conroy, and 

Oscar E. Whilden. 

The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns, for temporary 
service: 

Alfred C. Headley, 

Lester Carpenter, 
| Thomas J. Coffee, 
Bert Ketchersice, 
John H. Herke, 
Frank L. Miles, 
David G. Gray, 
Joseph L. MeCann, 
Howell O. Jones, and 
Montie Wood. 
| The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval Re- 
i serve Force to be ensigns, for temporary service: 

Warren H. HaStings and 

Howard A. McKee. 


| Ensign Earl F. Chandler, of the United States Naval Reserve 


Force, to be an ensign, for temporary service. 

Asst. Surg. Paris V. Corey, of the United States Nava! Re- 
serve Force, to be an assistant surgeon with the rank of licuten. 
ant (junior grade), for temporary service. 
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The following-named acting pay clerks to be assistant pay- 
masters for temporary service, with the rank of ensign: 
Howard F. Bowker, 
Tipton I, Woodw ird, 
Robert G Robeson 
maliman, 
Duffy, 
d, 


Cook, 


George FE. 

Chris J. Norsta 

Charles A, 

Robert R 

Allen ©, Smith, 

John C. Poshepny, 

qsordon 8S. ower, 

Edward Mixon, 

Henry C. MeGinnis, 

William FEF. Shaw, 

Frank J. Manley, 

Harry IF. Hake, 

Juiliu J. Miffit, 

Harry G. Kinnard, 

William FE. MeCain, 

Golden F. Davis, 

Grandison J. Tyler, 

Clyde A. Moser, and 

Stamford G. Chapman. 

Ensign Robert KE. Sammons to be a lieutenant (junior 
for temporury service. 

Kinsign Harold M. Jones, of the United. States Naval Reserve 
Torece, to be an ensign for temporary service. 

The following-named chief boatswains on the retired list to be 
lieutenants on the retired list, for temporary service: 

William Manning, 

Thomas Savage 

Andrew Anderson, 

John Winn, 

Charles T. Chase, 

Aaron B. Trelan, 

Haydn Williams, 

Thomas F. Greene, 

James KE. Quirk, 

John IE. Murphy, 

Waldron P. Simmons, 

Nelson R, King, and 

Thomas L, MeKenna. 


Thompson, 


grade) 


SSION AL RE CORD—B SENATE. 


The following-named boatswains on the retired list to be lieu- | 


tenunts on the retired list, for temporary service: 

Hijalmar BE. Olsen, 

Charles Wouters, 

Lee R. Boland, and 

William H. Johnson, 

The following-named chief gunners on the retired list 
lieutenants on the retired list, for temporary service: 

Kdward Beakes, 

Tsaiah Wilbur, and 

Charles F. Uhlrich. 

The following-named gunners on the retired list to be lieu- 
cnants on the retired list, for temporary service: 

Peter Hanley, 

rank A. McGregor 

Humboldt J. Palmer, 

Vista R. Thompson, 

Theodore C. Wester, 

Arthur S. Williams, 

William Carroll, 

The following-named chief machinists on the retired list to be | 
lieutenants on the retired list, for temporary service: 

James W, Murrey, 

Arthur T. Percival, 

Adam Gibson, 

Lee Grossenbaker, 

James Quill, 

Bernard Gebhardt, 

Richard B. Smith, 

George T. Brownridge, 

Jacobus J. Corino, 

William J. Trevorrow, 

John St. C. Hothersall, 

Thomas J. Haves, 

William kk. Stiles, 

James H. McDonough, 

Martin Huber, 

Frank R. Barker, 

William P. Davis, 

Robert IE. Rucker, 


to be 


and 


and 
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The following-named machinists on the retired list to be lieu- 
for temporary service; 


tenants on the retired list, 

Martin Casey, 

August Anschuetz, 

William C. Dronberzer, 

Herbert E. Kershaw, 

Joseph J. Duffy, 

Edwin J. Cutherill, 

William I’. Mullinix, 

Charles W. Jackson, 

James Wilson, 

George M. Heinen, 

John O'Neil, 

Peter J. Hanlon, 

John McPhee, and 

Max Vogt. 

Chief Sailmaker Charles FE. Tallman, retired, 
ant on the retired list, for temporary service. 

The following-named boatswains on the retired list to be lieu- 
tenants on the retired list, for temporary serviee: 

William Johnson and 

Gustaf Dahlman. 

Gunner Harry Webb, retired, 
list, for temporary service, 

Ohief Maehinist Fabian P. Noel, retired, 
on the retired list, for temporary service. 

The tollowing-named machinists on the retired list to be lieu- 
tenants on the retired list, for temporary service; 

William Kk. B. Grann, 

William P. Little, 

Anthony P. McCarthy, 

Daniel J. MeCarthy, 

Thomas F. Hobby, and 

Harlan B. Heath. 

The following-named boatswains on the retired list to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) on the retired list, for temporary service: 

Alvah M. Smith, 

Charles C. Beach, 

William G. A. Schwerin, 

Norman Metntire, 

Henry Feehan, 

John L. Kelley, and 

Thomas G. MacDonough. 

The following-named runners on the retired list to be lieu- 
te 7 ame (junior grade) on the retired list for temporary service: 

gar A. Robie, 

hela Rogier, 

som Westfall, 

James Munro, and 

‘Alfred Barker. 

The foliowing-named machinists on the retired list to be lieu- 
| tenants (junior grade) on the retired list for temporary service: 

Oscar Bragonier, 

Herbert J. Wiseman, 

Michael A. Rossiter, 

Jesse E. Jones, 

Edmund H. Klamt, 

Charles G. Wheeler, 

William C. Staufer, 

Daniel R. Shackford. 

The following-named chief pharmact 
be assistant surgeons on the retired list with the rank ot 
tenant for temporary service: 

John W. Wood and 

John D. Milligan. 

The following-named pharmacists on the 
assistant surgeons on the retired list with 
tenant for temporary service: 

William H. Huntington and 

Tsaane N. Hurd. 

The following-named chief carpenters on the retired list to be 
assistant naval constructors on the retired list with the rauk of 
lieutenant for temporary service: 

Milton F. Roberts, 

Benjamin EK. Fernald, 

Frederick J. Simmonds, 

Harry L. Demarest, 

Joseph F. MeCole, and 

Sverre Floathe. 

The following-named carpenters on the retired list to be as- 
sistant naval constructors on the retired list with the rank of 
lieutenant for temporary service; 

Benjamin D. Pender and 

Joel D. Griffin. 


to be a lieuten- 


to be a lieutenant on the retired 


to be a Heutenant 


and 


ists on the retired list to 
lieu- 
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1918. } 
UNItTED SraTes MARSHAT. 
. John I. Short to be United States marshal, western district of 
Pennsylvania. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Thomas Jones, of Oregon, to be register of the land office at 


Vale, Oreg. 
POSTMASTERS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
James EK. Cadagon, Adams, 
John H. MeDonald, Andover. 
Edward J. Hayden, Athol. 
William J. Kenney, Attleboro, 
John L. Markham, Ayer. 
Henry L. Pierce, Barre, 
Charles Prescott, Beverly. 
Edward IF. Delaney, Brookfield. 
James J. Harrington, Chester. 
Thomas E. Luddy, East Bridgewater. 
Forest B. Estabrook, Fast Northfield. 
Thomas J, Drummey, East Pepperell. 
Heary L. Ripley, Edgartown. 
Richard M. Raymond, Framington. 
John R. MeComb, Great Barrington. 
Harvey I’. Shufelt, Housatonic, 
Arthur W. Gibbs, Huntington, 
Edward F, Maher, Hyannis. 
James H, Lakeman, Ipswich. 
John M. Johnson, Lenox. 
Michael T. Kane, Ludlow. 
James M. Hurley, Marlboro. 
James H. Creedon, Middleboro. 
Daniel J. Dempsey, Millbury. 
Thomas FI’. Coady, North Attleboro. 
Elmer E. Landers, Oak Bluffs. 
Michael E. Comiskey, Plymouth. 
Frank E. Gray, Reading. 
Kugene Meagher, Rockport. 
Dennis A. Smith, Rutland. 
John H. Sheedy, Salem, 
Merion Z Woodward, Sheiburne Falls. 
Robert H. Howes, Southboro. 
Luthet W. Clark, South Deerfield. 
Danlel J. O’Connell, jr., South Hadley. 
Douglas H. Knowlton, South Hamilton, 
Herbert I. Lanagan, Spencer. 
Thomas J. Costello, Springfield. 
Fannie EB. Wood, Swansea. 
John O'’Hearne, Taunton. 
George H. Hadley, Templeton. 
John Dobson, Townsend, 
Michael W. Hynes, Wayland. 
James Kinsley, West Acton. 
John F, O'Leary, West Warren. 
TENNESSEF. 
Melville B. Capps, Livingston. 
Hiram M. Moore, Portland. 
Isaac M. Steele, Ripley. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, October 1, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We thank Thee, our Father in heaven, that out of the world- 
wide war is coming a clearer and broader view of life and its 
purposes, 

“He that findeth his life shall lose it; and he that loseth his 
life for my sake shall find it.” 

What hurts one hurts all; what helps one helps all, since each 
man is an integral part of the human family. 

Make therefore our paths straight, that we may be one with 
Thee in thought and purpose, and thus bear our part in the 
dispensation of Thy Providence, our God and our Father, in His 
Name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave of ab- 
sence for three days for my colleague, Mr, DiLt, who is de- 
tained at his home by sickness, 
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| The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks unani- 
mous consent for three days’ leave of absence for his colleague 
[Mr. Dri] on account of sickness. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. I ask leave of absence for my colleague, Mr. 
Coorer of Wisconsin, for 10 days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks leave 
for his colleague for 10 days. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMS. Is it on aceount of illness for himself or his 
family? 

Mr. FREAR. I am not sure. He is in Wisconsin, and it will 
be very difficult for him to zet back sooner. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 
Gentlemen requesting leave of absence should fill out the printed 
slips. 

$y unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
CANDLER Of Mississippi, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 








BILLS FROM THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that after 
the disposition of the pending power bill it shall be in order for 
the Committee on Military Affairs to call up, until finally dis- 
posed of, such bills as are on the House and Union Calendars 
that have been favorably reported by that committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of the pending bill it shall 
be in order to take up and consider until disposed of bills on the 
House and Union Calendars reported by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. Reserving the right to object, I certainly do 
not wish to prevent any necessary or desirable military legisla- 
tion. At the same time one of the important matters which ought 
to be considered immediately is the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 
I think we had better wait and see when we are going to get 
through with this pending bill. We can not tell from the progress 
we have made in the last few days how long it will take. After 
that is finished, then we can decide on subsequent business. For 
that reason I object temporarily. 

Mr. DENT. I hope the gentleman will withhold that for a 
minute. 

Mr. GILLETT. I certainly will. 

Mr. DENT. Notwithstanding the fact that we are in the 
midst of a war, outside of the regular supply bills and the new 
draft legislation the Committee on Military Affairs have had 
only two days of the time of this House during this session of 
Congress for the purpose of enacting war legislation. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman can get the bills considered at 
any time he wishes, if it is important. All that is necessary is 
to have the Committee on Rules bring in a rule. 

Mr. DENT. I will state further to the gentleman that there 
are only about half a dozen of these bills. I do not think they 
will take over one day. There will probably be three or four 
more bills reported by the time the occasion is reached. 

Mr. GILLETT. I think for the present I will object. I would 
like to see the bills, and also I would like to see how soon we get 
through with the pending power legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 


WINNING THE WAR. 


The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the House, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LUNN] has 15 minutes. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Speaker, during my 15 minutes I desire not 
to be interrupted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman announces that he does not 
wish to be interrupted during his 15 minutes. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Speaker, 17 months after Congress declared 
war against the Imperial German Government the Army of the 
United States numbered 3,200,000 men. When we pledged all 
our resources in a death struggle against autocracy in all its 

| forms we registered our determination to prosecute this war to 

a successful finish, regardless of cost or sacrifice. 

Few realized the colossal tasks ahead of us and the almost 
impossible problems that had to be solved. The greatest task 
was that of raising and equipping an adequate army. Upon the 
Military Affairs Committee of the House was laid the responsl- 
bility of first deciding and recommending what, in their judg- 
ment, seemed to be the best method for providing the man power 

| essential to the great task confronting the Nation. There were 

| members of the committee who sincerely believed that the volun- 
teer system should be adopted. There were others who, with 

| equal sincerity, believed that a selective service law would con- 
stitute our strongest support. 
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During the several weeks of deliberation not one note of par- 
tisanship was sounded within that committee room. When a 
test vote was finally taken it revealed that there were 13 mem- 
bers who favored reporting to the House a volunteer bill. There 
were 8 members who believed otherwise. The following incident 
reveals how completely absent was any thought of partisanship: 


Immediately after this test vote was taken a Democratic mem- 
ber of the committee, favoring the selective draft, called the 


other seven members of similar view to his room for a confer- 
ence. He stated his own unalterable conviciion as to the neces- 
sity of adopting some form of selective draft, and that he wouid 
be one to bring in a minority report and report the same, even 
if his were to be the only vote cast in its favor. The remainder 
of the eight expressed themselves as being equally determined. 
It was then decided that the eight members would stand to- 
gether and make a minority report. 
Democrats and Republicans alike of that minority agreed 
that they would tolerate no partisanship, and in that spirit, and 
swayed by that spirit, they turned to the oldest member of the 
committee, Juttus KAHN, as their leader. These eight members 
of the Military Affairs Committee, Democrats and Republicans, 
worked hand in hand and perfected the minority report which 
was offered to the House. 
The result is well known. The House sustained the position 
taken by these eight Members. In the long debate preceding 
the action of the House I do not recall a single speech containing 
a phrase of partisanship. It is, therefore, unfortunate, to say 
the least. that anyone should attempt to claim partisan credit 
for a nonpartisan accomplishment. 
We had in the Regular Army of the United States at that 
time 127,588 men, If the Nation at that time had said to the 
War Department, We shall expect you to take your Regular 
Army of 127,588 men and, in effect, divide them into companies 
of 10 each, and by September, 1918, we shall expect each of these 
companies to be recruited up to full strength of 250 men, giving 
us an army of 3,200,000 nren ; and, further, we shall expect these 
men to be thoroughly equipped with rifles and other munitions, 
thoroughly trained as fighting forces, well clothed, sufficient food 
provided, shelter—in the form of great cantonments—arrange- 
ments for medical service, with hospital accommodations ‘for 
thousands; the development of an air service; the development 
of n transportation, that we may send hundreds of thou- 
sands of troops to France—I say that if such an order had 
been given the War Department at the declaration of hostili- 
ties it would have seemed an impossible task. But the Na- 
tion went further, saying, in effect, to the War Department: 
We shall expect you to have a fighting force of 8,200,000 men 
by September, 1938; and between April, 1917, and August, 
1918, we shall expect you to furnish the following articles: 
Shoes, marching and field, 27,276,000: coats, cotton and wool, 
total, 19,557,000; breeches, cotton and wool, total, 29,820,000; 
shirts, cotton and flannel, total, 25,487,000; undcershirts, cotton 
and winter, total, 88,971,000; drawers, cotton and winter, total, 
83,042,000; stockings, cotton and wool, total, 156,672,000; hats, 
We ‘shall expect 


oce 


service, 7,779,000; and blankets, 21,605,000. 
you to furnish between April, 1917, and September, 1918, the 
iollowing quantities of six staple food articles: Bacon, 11,451,- 
670 pounds; flour, 625,461,392 pounds; dry beans, 102,894,742 
pounds; rice, 88,421,256 pounds; tomatoes, 72,274,529 cans; 
sugar, 186,582,316 pounds. We shall expect you to purchase 
15,800 rolling kitchens to properly prepare this food. We shall 
expect you to purchase 1,064,251 tons of hay ind 592,749 tons of 
oats, Weshall expect you to purchase 27! 732 horses and 131,917 
mules. As a necessity for the transportation of materials and 
men by land, we expect you to provide 106,000 motor trucks, 
10,700 passenger cars, 54,490 motorcycles, 11,500 bicycles, and 
13,000 cargo and tank trailers. In air service we shall expect 
you to increase your oflicers from 65 to 7,465; we shall expect an 
enlargement of your enlisted men from 1,120 to 147,434. Instead 
of your three small aviation fields we shall expect you to provide 
29 fiying fields, thoroughly equipped for the training of America’s 

fiving forces. This will be in addition to the American airdomes | 
and assembly fields in France and England. We shall expect you, 
by September, 1918, to produce 6,931 training planes, 1,440 De 
Haviland planes, 7,647 Liberty motors, and 12,500 training 
engines. By September 1918, we shall expect you to have 8,000 
aviators training in the United States, besides 4,000 awaiting 
assignment to the ground schools. In addition to the large 
number of planes and engines delivered to our Army from the 
French and British, we shall expect Americun-made planes and 
American-made engines to be in actual combat service by July, 
1918. We shall expect the ordnance section to meet the heavy 
requirements of our Army, producing in addition to purchases 


in France the following program: 
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American production in August, 
August, 1918. 


1917, January, 1918, July, 1918, and 


"7 


27, and August, 1918, 
31, except for explosives and pro- 


[July, 1918, includes four weeks, 


June 29-—July 
includes five weeks, July 27-Aug. 











pellants, which are for calendsr month.] 
August, January, | ‘ August, 
1917, 1918." ¥ uly, 1918.) ““yois.” 
Artillery guns, complete with 4 | 
CN kk Sako vince detad se nalesousaudvexs 25 118 161 
Artillery ammunition (types in 
France) (total)... .c.coccccccclecces seesuus 145, 1, 526, 221 1, 945, 428 
Shell... ainienia siGinéinean Ficuameea yeaa 3,190 772,613 | 1,163,215 
IE etn sn aceaeegaes hccanea eee 142, 487 753, 608 782,212 
MPMUINS GUUS, oc vccccnenscasce st 855 1, 200 24,942 35,447 
Ra oe ale a | 13, 000 163, 309 | 201, 439 263, 989 
Pistols and revolvers........... | 6,908 27, 200 Le 53,092 71,000 
Small-arms ammunition........ 7,000, 000 153, 702, 000 2, 498,000 | 337, 732) 000 
Propellants and explosives......|........-.+. 11, 173, 000 a 789, 000 | 52,890,000 
NINES ois c pots wiesinacudecesticasdncwoeen 81 | 160 | 434 


| 
} ' 
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United States production of propellants and major explosives for the 
mouths of January, July, and August, 1918, 
{For United States aemy s aud allies, ] 
January August 
ta’ =| July, 1918. =~?” 


1918. 1918. 


| 
| 





44, 109,000 
1, 999, 000 


| 
1,369,000 | 
2,681,000 | 


, 599,000 | 4 
, 176, 009 


ONIONS NIE 0 6s.a Kenia scdpcnceseok antl 
Guncotton (export) 






DOR SEIS 6. oh kdiina sd isecnvcdveeas 






ee bines : 3, € j i 68, Of 
DORE TRI so cdoccdn sie sccccvsncocses 7, 255,000 | 15, 405" 000 | 19. 358° 600 
WIG MA a 6. io. 5.06.0st odenesndeetancenvesohewewns | _ 6, 42,000 ll, 372, 000 | _ 12,085, 000 


Total major explosives 22 158, 000 | 40,743,000 | "46, 708, 000 


SS SS ea 


Grand total “60, 724, 000 | 734, 000 | 92, 887, 00) 


We shall expect you, on June 5, 1917, to have the : young men 
between the age 21 and 31, inclusive, register throughout the 
Nation, which number shail total 9,586,508 men. We shall ex- 
pect you to register on June 5, 1918, the young men who have 
become 21 since June 5, 1917, to the extent of 744,865 men. A 
similar registration we shall expect on August 24, 1918, to the 
extent of 159,151 men. Out of this total registration up to 
September 1, 1915, we shall expect the fighting forces under arms 
to number 3,200,000 men. 

If the Nation had called upon the War Department at the 
declaration of war to meet this colossal program it would have 
seemed too staggering for achievement, and yet it has been done. 
If the Nation had said to the War Department in April, 1917, 
We shall expect you to transport more than 1,800,000 troops 
for foreign service by October 1, 1918, it would have sounded 
like the weird tale of the impossible—and yet it has been done. 

The figures I have given are not the figures of estimates but 
the figures of accomplishment. The most tremendous program 
in the history of mankind has been successfully carried out by 
the war Department in the last 17 months. Germany’s vaunted 
efficiency has nothing to compare with this achievement, 

If the frontier of democracy had been on the American Con- 
tinent instead of on the French front, and we were battling on 
our own soil against an overwhelming enemy; and to our rescue 
France, England, and Italy—with little to begin with—had at 
the end of 17 months dispatched to our shores an army of more 
than 1,800,000 men we would have called it marvelous. Is it 
any less marvelous that America has accomplished this gigautic 
task? 

Mistakes have occurred, unquestionably. Is it even conceiv- 
able that such a tremendous program could ever have been 
achieved without mistakes? It would have been utterly im- 
possible for this Nation to have reached its present progress in 
our war program without mistakes, unless every activity had 


‘1s of 


| been carried on by a host of perfected beings from heaven above ; 
; and yet we have had continuous and ca 


rping criticism from some 
individuals who do not hail from that particular region. 

I entertain no feeling of resentment at criticism as such. 
Criticism coming from a heart pulsating with a desire for greater 
accomplishments is always helpful. Oriticism that is construc- 
tive is always beneficial. But criticism that is simply carping 
and political is little less than treason. Happily such criticism 


has been crushed in the light of actual results. 

But the accomplishments of the War Department during the 
past 17 months is not the whole story. 
program still before them. 
actually 


They have a prodigious 
The present Army of 3,200,000 men 


in the field, thoroughly armed and equipped, with 
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every provision made for them, is being increased and will be 
increased without limit. 

It is difficult to conceive the actual size of our present forces, 
let alone the larger forces yet to be. Do you realize how long it 
would take the present American Army of 3,200,000 men to pass 
a given point? Let us see how long it would take for the Amer- 
ican forces, if it were possible to assemble them, to march in 
infantry formation by the steps of the National Capitol. It 
would appear to me that six hours a day for this type of 
marching, continued day after day, would be a fair average. If 
they were to begin such a march to-day—October 1, 1918—they 
would continue marching every day during the month of Octo- 
ber, and not until the 20th day of November would the last 
column of soldiers pass the Capitol. If such a march in review 
were possible, and were delayed until next June, the time for 
marching troops by the Capitol would consume nearly three 
solid months. 

jut mere bigness is not the essential of strength. We might 
multiply our Army tenfold and still be weak. We might build 
guns without number, and not be strong. We might produce 
material resources mountains high, and still be overwhelmed. 
The strength of America lies in the spirit of her people at home 
and on the battle front. They are animated by a real love of 
their country, not because of her material greatness; not because 
of her broad acres; not because of the riches of her fertile val- 
leys, nor the wealth hidden within her mountains. They love 
America because of the ideals and principles for which she 
stands—principles without which life would be a mockery and 
civilization a madman’s dream. 

Challenged by a brutal military autocracy the spirit of America 
was aroused in defense of interests the most vital and sacred. 


There followed the mobilization of our tremendous material 
forces. America was rich. and she willingly poured forth the 
utmost of her treasure. This was what Germany feared most 
of all. Steeped in her philosophy of the unconquerable might 


of the material forces, Germany failed utterly to realize the in- 
calculable strength of our spiritual assets. She took no ae- 
count of the soul of America. She estimated our strength in 
the number of our soldiers, failing completely to realize the 
kind of soldiers that we were sending. She did not—I dare say 
she could not appreciate the spirit back of American arms. To 
Germany, America was but the melting pot of nations, in- 
capable of national unity and wholly contemptible as a military 
power. Little did Germany realize the influence of America in 
retaining the devotion of her native-born sons, and transform- 
ing the foreign-born sons into citizens equally patriotic, equally 
loyal and devoted. Let me quote two short speeches delivered 
in Madison Square Garden, New York City, in celebration of 
the Fourth of July. One boy, a descendant of a native Ameri- 
can, spoke as follows: 

lam an American. My father belongs to the Sons of the Revolution; 
my mother belongs to the Colonial Dames. One of my ancestors pitched 
tea overboard in Boston Harbor; another stood his ground with Warren ; 
another hungered with Washington at Valley Forge. My forefathers 
were American in the making ; they spoke in her council halls; they died 
on her battle fields; they commanded her ships; they cleared her for 
ests. Dawns reddened and paled. Staunch hearts of mine beat fast 
at cach new star in the Nation’s flag. Keen eyes of mine foresaw her 
greater glory; the sweep of her seas, the plenty of her plains, the man 
hives in her billion-wired cities. Every drop of blood in me holds a 
heritage of patriotism. I am proud of my past. I am an American. 

This was followed by a foreign-born lad, who arose and said: 

lam an American. My father was an atom of dust; my mother was 
a straw in the wind of His Serene Majesty. One of my ancestors died 
in the mines of Siberia; another was crippled for life by 20 blows 
of the knout; another was killed defending his home during the 
massacres. The history of my ancestors is a trail of blood to the 
palace gate of the great white Czar. But then the dream came—the 
dream of America. In the light of liberty’s torch the atom of dust 
became a man and the straw in the wind became a woman for the first 


time. ‘“ See,’ said my father, pointing to the flag that fluttered near, 
“that flag of stars and stripes is yours; it is the emblem of the 


promised land. It means, my son, the hope of humanity. Live for it; 
die for it.” Under the open sky ef my new country I swore to do so, 
and every drop of blood in me will keep that vow. I am proud of my 
future. I am an American. 

The true spirit of America had gripped the heart of these 
lads as it has gripped your heart and mine. Boys of this type, 
grown to manhood’s state, native born as well as American 
born, loyal to the core, devoted in soul, are standing foursquare 
on the western front, while over them floats the flag that has 
never touched the ground. Many have already fallen on the 
battle fields of France. Others yet will die, and in their death 
Wwe witness the blood sacrifice for democracy’s salvation. We 
do not expect Germany to understand this holy spirit of democ- 
racy which is inspiring America in all her war activities. 

In the brief time allotted me I have only given an outline of 
the wonderful results which have been accomplished by one 
arm of the Government up to September, 1918. What has been 





done up to that time by the War Department constitutes a 
marvel of achievement. Such results have never been equaled 
ad 


in the history of man. It never could been accomplished |! 
10t partisanship been vanished, while patriotism led the way. 
Provincial politics would have wrecked our preparation. Any 


attempt to have made this a Democratic war or a Republican 
war would have been disastrous. Partisanship is not only petu- 
lant and provoking but at such a grave time as this it is 
lutely perilous. 

The present administration has stood the 
national devotion and loyalty. In the administrative work con- 
nected with the most stupendous task ever confronting any 
Government are associated men who are Democrats, men who 
are Republicans, working side by side in a unity of plan and 
purpose that has made the American Republie another name for 
magnificent achievement. Yet there are Members of this body 
who, clothing themselves with the paraphernalia of partisan- 
ship, are crying aloud for a change in the House of Representa- 
tives to assure a more vigorous prosecution of the war. Their 
cry is insincere. It is the equivalent of a severe arraignment 

or a calculated condemnation of the 


abso- 





on solid rock of 


of the administration 
present Congress, or both. 

They dare not attack the President and his administration, 
for they know well enough that the people of America are back 
of the President in this great war. They dare not openly at- 
tack the present Congress without thereby attacking them- 
selves. Is there any Member of this House, be he Republican 
or Democrat, who will contend that the Sixty-fifth Congress 
has failed in a most vigorous prosecution of the war? If they 
have failed, then not simply one side of the House should be 
relieved of further duty, but the entire membership—Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike—deserve the most ignominious defeat 
possible at the hands of the people. 

Just the opposite is the fact. The war Congress, as a whole, 
has been a loyal, hard-working, patriotic body. The most far- 
reaching and effective legislation has been passed, most of it 
with practically no opposition. Bond issues of staggering pro- 
portions and revenue bills of tremendous amounts have been 
enacted into law because of war necessity. Man-power bills 
have been authorized until nearly 25 per cent of our population 
has been made subject to military duty. Can another Congress, 
of whatever complexion, pass measures that will insure a more 
vigorous prosecution of the war? 

Has the present Congress failed in voting sufficient money? 
Has the present Congress failed in voting sufficient men? Has 
the present Congress failed in making proper provision for 
these men? If not, what constitutes a more vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war? Such a question ought to be answered by 
those parcechial politicians who seek to hoist the flag of parti- 
sanship where the flag of patriotism should wave. This is no 
time for men of township mind to insinuate their narrow think- 
ing into the serious affairs of the Nation, when the country’s 
destiny is at stake. 

It would be fortunate, if it were possible, to have every Mem- 
ber of Congress and the political leaders of the Nation to visit 
the western front just as our American boys were rushing for- 
ward to meet, unflinchingly, the murderous fire of the Germans. 
There would be no delay in that attack in order to have a roll 
call to find out which were Democratic boys and which were 
Republican boys. As they went over the top, many of them to 
their death, their eyes would flash with Divine determination 
to fight to the last against the foes of civilization. At 
an hour they could not think of partisan phrase or shibboleth, 
but, rather, would they be inspired by the big thoughts of world 
destiny. They would advance fearlessly as crusaders of civili- 
zation, warriors of liberty, defenders of freedom. 

In the face of such an experience, where nothing less than 
national and world thought could inspire to action, I am sure 
that every Member of Congress and every political leader would 
throw aside the useless garments of partisanship and return 
home clothed about with a patriotism made resplendent by the 
glorious ideals and purposes of this mighty world war. Nar- 
row thoughts could not then find expression. Partisan plans 
would be hurled aside. Baptized under that fire of werld con- 
flict, they would forget they were Democrats or Republicans in 
their consecrated devotion to the greatest cause that ever 
plunged nations into the mad vortex of war. [Applause.] 

In this spirit alone can we be worthy of the splendid men 
who are defending the world’s most sacred principles. It 
this spirit of loyalty and devotion to the tremendous issues at 
stake that must control all our thoughts and energies. It is 
with this spirit of deepest consecration to our great cause that 
we can win the war and bring again to earth the blessings of a 
righteous and lasting peace. [Applause.] 


such 


is 
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EMERGENCY 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itsel 


POWER. 


Mr. SIMS. 


into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the emergency power 
bil, H. R. 12776. 

The SPEAKER. It is not necessary for the gentleman to 


make that motion. The rule evidently contemplates the auto- 
matic going into Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. WALSH. Is the ruling of the Chair to the effect that to- 
morrow, Calendar Wednesday, will be dispensed with? 

The SPEAKER. No. It takes unanimous consent or a two- 
thirds vote to dispense with Calendar Wednesday. Now, this is 
a curious question. The Chair has not had time to investigate 
it and does not know how far back it runs, but evidently the 
first man who ever drew a rule like this one did it when some- 
body was conducting a systematic filibuster. It may have 
been a Democrat or it may have been a Republican, but there 
would be roll calls on everything, among other things on the 
motion to go into Committee of the Whole, and that would delay 
business. If I had time I would investigate to find out the 
reasons Which prompted the drawing of that first rule. The 
question has been raised here three or four times, and the Chair 
has always ruled the same way. Evidently that was the origin 
of it. Of course, no condition of that kind exists here now, but 
still the Committee on Rules brought in this rule in the usual 
language, providing that immediately upon the adoption of the 
rule the House should resolve itself into the Committee of the 
W hole. 

Mr. WALSH. Then the Speaker rules that this particular 
rule making this bill in order should be interpreted in the same 
manner as a rule containing the words ‘‘and shall be a con- 
tinuing order”? 

The SPEAKER. That is exactly what the Chair holds. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire whether, under the phrase- 
ology of this rule, if this bill is not finished in the Committee of 
the Whole on Saturday evening when the House adjourns, this 
bill will supplant the business in order on next Monday, the 
Unanimous-Consent Calendar, and suspension of the rules? 

I aim asking for the construction of the present rule with that 
in mind—this does not say it shall be a continuing order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks by this rule, by its verbi- 
age, that it would cut out business on the first and third Mon- 
day. But certainly it does not on Calendar Wednesday. The 
Chair is not so positive about the business on Monday as he is on 
Wednesday, and will investigate that matter before next Monday. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why should it cut out the business on 
Calendar Wednesday and not on suspension day, except that 
ithe rule provides that the committee shall not report any rule 
cutting out Calendar Wednesday? I suppose that is the basis 
of the Chair’s opinion. 

The SPEAKER. The rule says: 

It shall always be in order to call up for consideration a report from 
the Committee on Rules, and, pending the consideration thereof, the 
Speaker may entertain one motion that the House adjourn; but after 
the result is announced he shall not entertain any other dilatory motion 
until the said report shall have been fully disposed of. The Committee 
on Rules shall not report any rule or order which shall provide that 
business under paragraph 7 of Rule XXIV shall be set aside by a vote 
of Jess than two-thirds of the Members present; nor shall it report any 
rule or order which shall operate to prevent the motion to recommit 
being made as provided in paragraph 4 of Rule XVI. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the Chair predicate his 
ruling upon the language “ Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this rule the House shall resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union ”? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. This rule has an addendum to it, and 
it may be in all the rules: “After the bill shall have been per- 
fected in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union it shall be reported to the House.” 

Mr. WALSH. What else could be done with it? 

The SPEAKER. The committee might drop it. 

Mr. WALSH. Do I understand that a motion to strike out 
the enacting clause is not now in order in the Committee of the 
Whoie? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is asking so many parlia- 
mentary questions that the Chair—— 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, it is not in order in Committee 
of the Whole under the rule. The rule says you can not move 
to strike out the enacting clause because the House has ordered 
the Committee of the Whole to consider it in Committee of the 
Whole, and you can not move to strike out the enacting clause 
after it has been ordered to be considered by special order. 
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Mr. WALSH. ‘That is what I am asking the Chair. 

Mr. FOSTER. I hope the Chair will not decide that that can 
be done, because the decisions and the rule says that where the 
bill is being considered in Committee of the Whole by order of 
the House it is not in order to move to strike out the enacting 
clause. I think that is very plain. 

The SPEAKER. That question is not presented here. But if 
this rule dees not mean what the Chair construes it to mean, 
there is no sense in the rule at all. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. May I be permitted to say a 
word, if the gentleman will permit? The only purpose of the 
Conunittee on Rules in reporting the rule was to give it a privi- 
leged status. I do not think it was the thought of any member 
of the committee that they were giving it an exclusive status, 
and that by reporting the rule we were going to cut off confer- 
ence reports and matters of the highest privilege. The purpose 
of the report was to give the bill a privileged status, and we put 
that language at the end, so that it would not require it to be 
completed in a single day. I make that statement in justice to 
the Committee on Rules, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would not hold that this rule, or 
any rule, would shut off conference reports. They are the very 
essence of legislation. ‘There is not a Member of the House who 
uses the English language more precisely than does the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett], and the chances are ten to 
one that the Committee on Rules went on and reported the rule 
in the stereotyped way. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I fully concur in 
the statement of the gentleman from Tennessee with respect to 
the intent of this rule. I hope the Chair will not find it neces- 
sary to decide the question whether or not the rule sets aside the 
first and third Mondays in the month. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair is not going to decide that ques- 
tion now. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am quite sure it was not the 
intention of the Committee on Rules to give any greater privi- 
lege to this bill than a privileged status under the rules of the 
House. 

Mr. WALSH. How do conference reports get any privilege 
if the House resolves itself automatically into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union? 

The SPEAKER. (The Chair will rule on that when the time 
comes. All of these rules ought to be construed in the direction 
of expediting business. Speaker Reed never did lay down a 
proposition clearer than that or one that had more sense. He 
said that all rules were made for the purpose of expediting 
business and not retarding business, and he followed that with 
an iron hand. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, is it possible to get a division 
on the question of going into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union each day on this bill? 

The SPEAKER. Not under this rule. 

Mr. ROGERS. Then it seems that the rule in not permitting 
the House to raise that question is a rule that defeats the ex- 
pediting of business of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Here is the situation. The Committee on 
Rules of the House comes in with a rule which fixes the order 
of business. The House has adopted that rule by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Chair permit a suggestion, that under 
this phraseology it does not contain the words “and shall be a 
continuing order.” This simple little rule, under the construc- 
tion of the Chair, gives this measure a higher status than an 
appropriation bill, because on appropriation bills we have to 
move to go into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union each day. 

The SPEAKER. 
this rule was up. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think that the question is beyond argu- 
ment now, even after the statement of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is perfectly willing to hear argu- 
ment about it. There are two things this House dees in a kind 
of automatic way—one is agreeing to a rule and the other is 
ordering the previous question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the Chair will permit, if this is an auto- 
matie call, is it right for the Speaker even to receive 4 message 
from the Senate? 

The SPEAKER. Oh, those things have to be done, 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are other matters under the rules 
of the House that should be considered, too. 

The SPEAKER. You can not stop the business of the House 
stock still. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 


The time to have remedied that was when 


The decision of the Speaker, if adhered to, 


would stop the business of legislation. even to the extent of 
refusing to receive a message from the President or the Senate; 
it would block all legislation. 
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The SPEAKER. If they did not want it that way, they ought 
not to bring in a rule of that kind; and if they do bring in a rule 
of that kind Members ought to beat the rule. There is nothing 
sacred about a rule. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the Speaker will bear with me, this lan- 
guage simply gives this bill a privileged character. If they 
wished to make it a continuing order, so it would be in the 
province of the Chair to hold that the House resolve itself auto- 
matically into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, why, then, they would express this that way; but 
this just gives it a privileged status, that is all. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair serves notice on the House that 
he is going to rule this way every time this kind of a rule comes 
up; and if the House does not like it, it has its remedy. 

Mr. WALSH. No opportunity is given to amend the rule 
when it is brought in. 

The SPEAKER, The real remedy is to appeal from the deci- 
sion of the Chair. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Vote down the previous ques- 
tion on the rule. 

Mr. SEARS. As the Chair has ruled that the House resolves 
itself automatically into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, I make the peint of erder that the gentle- 
men on the other side are out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Everybody has been out of order, on both 
sides. The House automatically resolves itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill CH. R. 12776), with the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Houston] in the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 12776, with Mr. Houston in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 12776, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12776) to provide further for the natienal security and 
defense and for the more effective prosecution of the war by furnishing 
means for the better utilization of the existing sources of electrical and 
mechanical power and for the development of new sources of such 
power, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That whenever any act done pursuant to the provisions of 
this act shall constitute a taking of private property within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution just compensation shall be made therefor in an 
amount te be determined by the President; and if the amount so de- 
termined by the President is unsatisfactory to the person entitled to 
receive the same, such person shall be paid 75 per cent of the amount 
so determined by the President and shall be entitled to sue the United 
State to recover such further sum as, added to said 75 per cent, will 
make up such amount as will be just compensation therefor, in the 


manner provided fcr by section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 of 
the Judicial Code. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Page 11, lines 3 and 4, after the word “ constitution,” insert “ and 
the laws of the several States.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Page 11, line 5, after the word “ amount,’ 
the manner.” 


insert the words “and in 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
cur to seetion 3 for the purpose of offering an amendment. 

The CHATRMAN., Is there objection to the request? [After 
a pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SIMS. There is no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 10, fine 15, after the word “ President,” insert “subject to the | 


limitations set forth in paragraph 13 of section 2.” 

Mr. ESCH. We rewrote subsection 13 yesterday by provid- 
ing that these employees, clerks, and so forth, could come under 
civil service. This section 3 brings in another list of employees, 
so I wish to make the same application as to them. 

Mr. SIMS. This is the same amendment that has already 
been adopted. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ESCH. I have another amendment to offer, and I think 
the chairman will admit it ought to be made. On page 10, line 
19, there appears a comma after the word “time.” Either 
there ought to be a semicolon or the word “and” ought to be 
inserted, and I suggest that we insert the word “and” and 
strike out the comma. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

_ Page 10, line 19, after the word “time,” strike out the comma and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “ and.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 6. That no structure affecting the navigable capacity of any 
navigable waters of the United States shall be constructed or installed 
under the provisions of this act until the plans therefor have been 
approved by the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War, or such 
other body as may be authorized by Congress. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Page 12, lines 5 and 6, after the word “ War,” in line 5, insert the 
following: “‘or such other body as may be authorized by Congress.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 4, after the word “ until,” insert “a hearing has been 
held and.” 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I submitted that amendment 
to the chairman of the committee, and he expressed himself as 
in favor of it. 

Mr. SIMS. I see no objection to it. 

Mr. ROGERS. If the gentleman is of the same opinion, I 
do not care to discuss it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to be heard on that. 

Mr. ROGERS. Is the gentleman opposed to the amendment? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am opposed to it. 

Mr. ROGERS. Then perhaps I will say a word. I believe, 
Mr. Chairman, it will be agreed generally by the committee that 
a hearing is a fundamental element in our procedure; that in 
criminal, in civil, and in administrative law of all kinds the 
person against whom a proceeding of law is moving is per- 
mitted to be heard, to state his case, and to offer such objec- 
tions as he mav see fit against the action which is contemplated. 

Mr. ESCH. Would not the use of the word “ approve” imply 
a hearing? 

Mr. ROGERS, I think not. The section now reads “ unti1 
the plans therefor have been approved by the Chief of Engineers 
and the Secretary of War.” It would seem to me perfectly 
clear that the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers 
might frequently reach a decision and “approve” the action 
of their subordinates without affording an opportunity to the 
interested private party to be heard. 

Mr. ESCH. The language in italics inserted in the section 
are in view of the provisions in the general water-power bill 
which contemplate a commission, and under the water-power bill 
the commission has full jurisdiction over the subject matter 
and, under the practice, would have the hearing. 

Mr. ROGERS. The practice is a very excellent thing, but 
the practice can be changed at will, of course. Does the gentle- 
man see any objection to providing in the law that the interested 
person may be given a chance to be heard? 

Mr. ESCH. I have only this possible objection, that a hear- 
ing may necessitate delay, and this is an emergency matter, and 
the Government may have to act on the instant. 

Mr. ROGERS. Of course, it would be true that it would be 
in the hands of the Chief of Engineers and of the Secretary of 
War when the hearing should be held and how much notice of 
it should be given. The other party would be obliged to con- 
form to the suggestions which were made by the Government 
officials. Under the circumstances I can not think that there 
would be any danger of delay which would imperil the advance- 
ment of any project. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I hope that this amendment 
will not prevail, because it will have a tendency to delay per- 
haps the most important thing that may be required to be done 
in connection with the development of power, and time in a 
ease like this is of the greatest importance. 

This bill has been pending now for about a week, and a 
great many of us have not really understood the importance 
of its’ early enactment. I have not been very enthusiastic 
for the bill myself, but I took the liberty this morning of 
spending an hour or two in going through the plans which the 
Council of National Defense has for the development of power 
and the purposes fer which the power is to be used. I was 
amazed to find after looking the plans over that the emergency 
is not only here, but it is imperative that action should be 
taken not oniy on this bill but upon the work that is to follow 
the enactment of the law. The calculations made by the Council 
of National Defense for the development of power for the 


‘manufacture of equipment for the war were based on an Army 


the size of which was not much more than a quarter of what 
the Army is finally to be. We have been proceeding on the 
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theory that we had equipment enough to meet the needs of 
the emergency. But as the Army grows from day to day it is 
found that the manufacturing plants throughout the United 
States needed for the production of material necessary to sup- 
ply the Army in the field are inadequate and that plants must 
be increased in size and yolume and power supply if we are to | 
meet the expectations of success abroad. I had no idea that 


the thing was as important as it is until I made this in- 
vestigation. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. As the gentleman has made this in- 


vestigation, could he inform us just where it was planned to 
place these plants and whether they are steam or water plants? 

Mr. MADDEN. They are all over the United States, and I 
have a typical drawing of one district, for example, taking in 
the Pittsburgh territory and eastern Ohio and some of West 
Virginia, beginning down here at Windsor and Wheeling, and 

woving along to Washington, Pa., and down to McKeesport 
and Connellsville and Duquesne, Cheswick, Pittsburgh, Lincoln, 
Freeport, Butler, Junction Park, Ellwood, West Pittsburgh; 
and Lowellville, Youngstown, Brier Hill, Warren, Alliance, 
Massillon, Canton, and Bolivar, Ohio. 

And these are only typical towns which I have named. And 
the proposition is to consolidate, as far as possible, the power 
to supply any plant within the a.ca of this district from any 
power plant that may have a surplus of power. That will 
necessitate the construction of the pipe lines that I hal some 
doubt about a day or two ago, and in connection with which I 
asked some questions, and it is found that in the territory of 
which I have this plan the present possible development of 
power is 100,000 kilowatts, whereas the need for 1919 will be 
230,000 kilowatts. It requires an addition of 130,000 kilowatts. 
The development of power necessary to meet the needs through- 
out the country will require an additional million kilowatts 
during the year 1919. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 


Mr. MADDEN. And since the Army has gone to—from 
what we originally proposed, 1,200,000—3,500,000 men, and 


is going up to 5,000,000 men, it is of the utmost importance 
that power be developed or supplied from where it is to places 
where it does not exist, through transmission lines, so that 
we can keep the men who are working in the factories that 
-re making war munitions employed. In some of these fac- 
tories, I may say now, the men are required to lay off part of 
two or three days a week because of the shortage of power. 
And if that continues to a very considerable extent thronghout 
the country it will embarrass the War Department in supply- 
ing the needs of the Army. Every calculation that was made 
sith respect to the needed power in the beginning was based 
on the original size of the Army. The greatest objection to the 
attitude of the Council of National Defense or the War De- 
partment that can be made in this connection is the fact that 
they did not see the need of this question earlier. But perhaps 
they are not to blame for that. They had to investigate to 
find out what power existed everywhere in the United States. 
My investigation shows that they have done that systemati- 
rally; that they have a record of all the power that exists 
everywhere. They have divided the country into zones. The 
department contemplates the concentration of power within the 
gones so that it ean be supplied from any plant that has more 
to any plant that has less power than needed; that new power 
plants can be created, and hence the importance of not adopt- 
ing the amendment suggested by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Rocrers], because if that amendment should be 
adopted and hearings were necessary, in the case of navigable 
sétreams, the delay might be fatal. 

Under ordinary circumstances I would favor the amendment 
of the gentieman, but this is not an ordinary case. And I hope 
that he will withdraw the amendment, because I think the 
urgency of the case is such as to make it imperative that no de- 
Jay shall be had when power development is necessary at any par- 
ticular plaice in the United States. For example, I found from 
my investigation that the tabulations that were made show 
there is considerable power in the city of New York that could 
be transferred across the river into New Jersey if this bill gives 
the President the authority to make the transfer. Until the law 
is passed he would not have the power to make the transfer, and 
inasinuch as it is to be transferred from one State to another, 
negotiations would probably have to be had between the States. 

jut with this law in force I think the President would have the’ 
power to make the order. In the present emergency the New 
Jersey plants are short of power to the extent of keeping some 
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of the great munition plants idle in New Jersey, whereas if the 
President had the power he could order the transfer of that 
power from New York, where they have a surplus, and thus 
keep the New Jersey plants working to their fullest extent. And 
so I think I have learned from the investigation that I took the 
trouble to make that this bill is of greater importance than any 
of us had any idea it was. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; surely. 

Mr. ROGERS. Does the gentleman think that the hearings in 
the infrequent cases where they would probably be asked for 
would result in any material delay, so as to prejudice the war 
preparations of the country? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is the only thing I am afraid of, I will 
say to the gentleman from Massachusetts. No matter how in- 
frequent it might be, it might be all important to avoid delay, 
The delay might be fatal in the matter, no matter how infre- 
quent it might be. If so, it ought not to be allowed. I hope that 
the gentleman will withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I am giad to 
hear the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. MappeN] say what he 
has. When the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] 
mentioned to me privately about the proposed hearing I took 
the same view of it that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
does now—that it would not be a hearing requiring any par- 
ticular length of time, and that it would not be given unless there 
was a demand, and where there was a demand, of course, I 
thought it would be by some man who had a complaint and whose 
property might be injured; and all the hearing, as I understand, 
that is contemplated by this amendment is that when the request 
for a hearing comes to the engineers of the War Department it 
would be acted on in the most expeditious manner and without 
any appreciable delay. Of course, if it would involve serious 
delay I am confident that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
himself would not press his amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS. That is true. But the gentleman would as- 
sume, would he not, that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the hearings would be asked for and given promptly and no 
delay would intervene? 

Mr. SIMS. That is what I understood from the statement of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. All the way through I have 
welcomed suggestions as to amendments. This is no party bill. 
It is not my bill. I never wrote a word of it, as I have tried to 
convince the House from time to time, lest some one, having 
feeling against me, might try to take out his grudge against me 
by opposing this measure. I have not opposed amendmerts 
where I have felt no harm would be done by them, even where 
there is no good in them. I realize that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is anxious to do all that can be done in the win- 
ning of the war. I saw no practical harm in the gentleman’s 
amendment, but the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEen] has 
made a very illuminating statement as to the situation, and I 
think what he has said ought to be taken into consideration by 
the committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman, if it is 
not embarrassing to him, state to the committee whether or not 
he favors or opposes the amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts ? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not think an informal complaint made by 
somebody who might be interested would result in serious and 
material delay. If it would in practice cause delay, of course 
T would oppose it. It is just a question of what kind of a hear- 
ing is to be had and the length of time it is to cover. I think 
nobody can controvert what the gentleman from Lllinois [M.- 
MAppEN] has just stated as to the main purposes of the bill. 

- Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Mr. Chairman, it does not seem to me 
that the brief time that might be taken in one of these hearings 
would appreciably delay the execution of the work. In the 
hearings I find the statement of one of the witnesses that they 
do not expect to get this work completed inside of a year or 
18 months. If they expect to spend even $20,000,000 on some 
particular plant, as I understand they do, they certainly would 
not expect to get it completed in much less than that time. 

But I did not rise to speak so much of that matter as upon 
another subject. I got some information from the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MAppEN] as to the location of these plants. 
Apparently they are to be located mostly in the East, and in a 
congested district. I hold in my hands a map of one of these 
districts, which the gentleman from Illinois hes kindly furnished 
me, I wish the committee had seen fit to go into the matter 
more fully and attach a list of these maps to their report. 

Mr. SIMS. I will say to the gentleman that the committee 
did go fully into this matter, and Lieut. Stanley in his testi- 
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mony tives all details. Now, why do we not have maps with 
the heurings? I would have been glad to have incorporated 
maps with the report, but when I asked for information as to 
whether it would materialiy delay the printing of the hearings 
I was answered that the Printing Office could not immediately 
print the maps. I was trying to expedite the matter and did 
not think the maps were so important as to warrant the delay 
in the printing of the hearings for the length of time required 
for the production of the maps. Now, what I want gentlemen to 
do is to be candid and not to make captious criticisms not 
founded on substance. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman can make his speeches 
in his own time. The printing of these blue prints would not 
take any time. They could be run off in a few minutes by 
electrie light. The testimony of the witness does not identify 
the localities so that we can tell anything about it. 

My friend from Illinois [Mr, MappEN] stated that they have 
gone all over the whole country in search of sites for power 
plants. It does not seem to me that they have been looking very 
carefully. If they had gone out to Keokuk, Iowa, they would 
have found 100,000 horsepower going to waste right there to-day. 
. ll it needs is putting in the turbine wheels. There is the great 
dam that cost over $20,000,000. ‘There are the wheel pits, 
power house, transmitters, and everything except the turbine 
wheels to furnish 100,000 more horsepower if they wanted it. 
Of course, gentlemen will say that they have got their plants 
located in the East, and I must admit they persist in putting 
them there. Notwithstanding attention has been repeatedly 
called to the situation, new plants are still being constructed in 
the East. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. TI would like to have three minutes 
more. My friends will not permit me to talk without inter- 
ruption, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. T understand the Keokuk Dam is now supplying 
90,000 or 100,000 horsepower, of which the city of St. Louis 
takes 60,000. They do have wheel pits for six or more turbines, 
but to utilize all of those turbines would require a iurger water 
supply, and they could not have a continuous power using all 
of the wheel pits. They would have to put in supplemental 
steam power. I have been there, and I am familiar with the 
conditions. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is in error ?f he thinks 
they could have no more continuous power there. 

Mr. ESCH. I ‘admit that they could by raising the general 
level of the pools. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Without raising the level, much more 
power could be obtained; and by a very slight expense they 
could get the whole 100,000 horsepower additional by raising 
the general surface of the reservoir. 

Mr. SIMS. Will not this bill permit the very thing to be done 
the gentleman is discussing? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; but they are not proposing 
to do it. 

Mr. SIMS. How does the gentleinan know that? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Because nobody here, or anywhere 
Within the hearing of the committee, has ever mentioned it. 

Mr. SIMS. We propose to do it wherever it is needed for 
ihe purpose of expediting the manufacture of war materials, 
whether at Keokuk or anywhere else. If my friend is waiting 
to have every one of these places identified in this debate, I am 
afraid the war will end before it is done. 

Mr. SLOAN. We want the war to end. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I repeat that the great Father of 
Waters is sending down 100,000 horsepower there at Keokuk 
which is being wasted, which at very slight expense could be 
utilized. It would not need $100,000,000 or $20,000,000, and I 
do not believe it would need $1,000,000 to enable the Govern- 
ment to use this whole 100,000 horsepower. The trouble is 
that they persist in locating all of these plants in the East. If 
they construct any new plants or buildings they put them in 
the East, notwithstanding that out there is the great river 
which can be used to obtain iron from the North and coal from 
the Ohio, and down which the completed products can be 
shipped to the Gulf. Along this great river there are barges 
Waiting, with plenty of transportation, and there is no occasion 
to congest the railways as we are doing now and clog up our 
ports with the products of the factories on its banks. 
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| gentleman who has charge of this bill that it would only provide 
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The port of New Orleans can be used, and that is not congested 
to the extent that eastern ports are. In spite of all these facts 
these gentlemen, who are mainly interested in the East and for 
some reason or other can only see through eastern spectacles, 
keep all these plants in the East, when they ought to be trans- 
ferred to the West to a large extent, where all these natural re- 
sources are ready for them and there are ample supplies of 
power. That is the situation. That is what needs remedying 
to-day. They say they are going to do it; but I am unable to 
find that they are taking any steps in that direction, and that is 
what I am complaining about. There is plenty of power in 
Chicago, but little war work is being done there. Why the war 
work is not brought to the power is something that no one has 
undertaken to explain. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] is pending, and debate on that 
amendment has been exhausted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five min- 
utes on the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers]. 
I believe there has been too much delay already in the presenta- 
tion of this necessary power bill to the attention of Congress. 

A complete survey has been made by representatives of the 
Government, which shows where power conditions are hormal, 
where there is a power shortage, and where there is an excess of 
power. The argument of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] 
has no relevancy in connection with this bill. There is no short- 
age of power in the vicinity of Keokuk, Iowa, or within 200 miles 
of that place. If the gentleman had studied the report of this 
survey carefully he would have seen that the survey made by 
the officials of the Government shows that there is no shortage 
of water power for 200 miles around Keokuk. At Chicago there 
is no shortage of power, according to this survey. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will-the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is just what I am complaining 
about. They will not put any of these plants in the West, where 
there is plenty cf power. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman, with his impracticable the- 
ories, Would delay the winning of the war for two years or more 
to establish plants out there where there would be power, rather 
than to bring the power right to the plants. If he had any 
practical knowledge of the mechanics of manufacturing he 
would know that what is necessary is to bring power to plants 
already established. Canada has met this issue. She is away 
in advance of this country. She has developed to its maximum 
capacity the water power of Niagara Falls on the Canadian side. 
We have been laggard and backward in that particular. There 
are certain districts in this country where munitions are being 
manufactured. The remedy suggested by the gentleman from 
Iowa [|Mr. GREEN] is not to utilize these plants in the East to 
their maximum capacity, but to establish new plants out in the 
Middle West. That is all past. We are now right in the midst 
of winning the war. The thing to do is to bring the war toa 
sudden close, and it is necessary to have additional power to 
run these plants, wherever they are located, to their maximum 
eapacity. : 

What would be the effect of the amendment of the gentleman 
I can not agree with the 








for an informal hearing. Anyone who knows anything about 
investigations by the Government knows that it meuns that any 
such hearing as is prescribed by this amendment would mean 
delay. 

Mr. SIMS. I am not advocating the amendment at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I tried by a direct question to ascertain 
whether the gentleman favored the amendment or not. I could 
not ascertain. I did not want to embarrass him by asking how 
he was going to vote, because that is a matter for his own 
conscience; but as chairman of the committee having this bill 
in charge I did try to find out from him whether he favored it 
or not, but I got an evasive answer. I am utterly opposed to 
any such delay as is contemplated. The wording of the bill is 
ample protection. You can certainly leave it to the Chief of 
Engineers and the Secretary of War to determine whether it 
is necessary. They are not going to impair the use of streams 
for navigation, unless it is necessary to generate power to win 
the war. 

Mr. ROGERS. Does not the gentleman think that ever the 
Chief of Engineers may sometimes err, and that it is fair tha¢é 
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a@ private individual should have a chance to present his 
‘ase? 
Mr. STAFFORD. Private individual to have boats navi- 


gating the stream! 
I would far rather have the Chief Engineer err on the side of 
winning the war by creating additional power even though it 


might infringe on the private rights of individuals. Their 
rights are secured under the bill. 
Mr. ROGERS. They are ne’ secured unless they can present 


their case 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are secured; the next section or two 
gives ample guaranty to all private property. Under the gen- 
tleman’s amendment we would have delay. You would allow 
these persons to come before the War Department and there 
would be delay of weeks and weeks. What is necessary is to 
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give authority to the Secretary of War and the heads of the de- | 
partments so that they can go ahead and equip these power | 


plants wherever it is necessary so that they will have adequate 
power to meet war needs. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire of the chairman 
the committee if the Niagara Falls has been taken over by 
the Government? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not understand that Niaga 
commandeered, I do not think it has. 

Mr. CANNON, 
power on the American side be increased? 

Mr. SIMS. 1 understand that it is possible to increase the 
power on the American side, and I think the means could be 
furnished under this bill. 

Mr. CANNON, So that the power that is going to waste, 
which is a very large amount, could be utilized? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; and it is very badly needed. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

'r. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
0 n be reported. 

‘The Clerk again reported the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

See. 7. That any person who shall knowingly neglect or refuse to 
comply with any order or requisition made by the President or by any 
oflicer, agent, or agency whom he shall have designated or created pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 3 hereof, or who shall knowingly 
obstruct or attempt to obstruct the enforcement of or the compliance 
with any such requisition or order, or who, by means of any false state- 
ment or fraudulent representation, shall induce or attempt to induce 
the President or any such officer, agent, or agency to lend, advance, or 
ager any moneys, or to provide or install any property, or to enter 
nto any contract, or to perform any other act authorized by the pro- 
visions of this act shall be punished ty 
or by imprisonment for not more 
and imprisonment. 


Mr. ANDERSON, 


© 


that the amendment 


1- 
sa 


» fine of not more than $5,000 
than two years, or by both such fine 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


mcnt. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 8, after the word “ requisition,” insert: “ authorized by 
the provisions of this act and.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 


by the gentleman from Minnesota, 

rhe amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. $. That the President may retain any property and operate any 
plants, transmission lines, structures, facilities, or appliances con- 


structed or acquired under the provisions of this act for such time as he 
nay deem necessary or advisable for the purpose of selling or otherwise 
disposing thereof. 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
lowing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, line 2, after the word “ thereof,” strike out the period and 
insert the following: “ not exceeding one year after the war period.” 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
a word about this amendment. This question may be very 
troublesome. Probably it would be better if the whole clause 
was omitted, because it gives power after the war is over, not 
only to maintain power plants acquired by the Government but 
to operate them whether they are required or not, so as to be a 
sort of a permanent thing. It seems right that a reasonable 
time should be allowed in which to sell plants unless the Gov- 
ernment wants to keep them, say, for its own powder plants. 
Their operation is possibly necessary to hold them, but I am 
really very much worried at keeping these plants, generally, 
for such time as anyone pleases and going on with their opera- 
lion, It looks very much like establishing a monopoly of power 
throughout the United States, 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I will. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 


ra Falls has been | 


I presume not; but under this bill could the | 





| period. 


“gin suggested that we strike out the words “ or acquire,” 
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Mr. ESCH. Would the gentleman be satisfied in lieu of his 
amendment to strike out the words “or acquired,” in line 24, 
and substitute the words “by the United States,” so that it 
would read: 

That the President may retain any property and operate any plant, 
transmission line, structures, facilities, or appliances constructed by 
the United States under the provisions of this act— 

And so forth? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I am thinking on my feet and 
TI can not answer the gentleman’s question right away. The 
United States expects, as I understand it, to have constructed 
through a fund provided for the period of the war these addi- 
tions and structures, and they get title to enormous connec- 
tions between all of these plants which would give them abso- 
lute control ever the production. It is not merely the ma- 
chinery in them, but the connections of one with another which 
makes them a tremendous, enormous, single power plant. We 
ought to be cautious about authorizing the Government to con- 
trol the power of the country by such means, and yet I am very 
much worried as to how we can-do it by statute without ham- 
pering the Government. My own idea is that it would be better 
to leave this question until we find out what conditions are 
after the war, and that it would be better to strike out the 
whole clause. But in order not to embarrass the bill my amend- 
ment limits the time for the period of one year after the war 
I do not know whether that would be suflicient or not, 
but Congress will be in session before the treaty of peace, and 
will be able to dispose of that question. I want gentlemen to 
realize what this means. They will construct connections be- 
tween those plants and put machinery in them which may become 
absolutely essential to the operation of those plants.and which 
ought to be settled for after the war unless we intend to have 
Government operation of power indefinitely and forever. That 
operation ought really to be limited therefore to a reasonable 
time. I will not object to two years in this particular clause, but 
I think it is better to say one, because one year is time enough for 
Congress to sit. There are six months in the war period after the 
treaty of peace, and it would probably be a whole year between 
the termination of the war and the declaration of the treaty of 
peace, so that there is really two years and six months, which 
is ample time to dispose ef the matter. I therefore move, as I 
say, an amendment by which the power granted by this bill 
to continue to operate plants during peace time shall be limited 
to a year after the war period, which I think will be two years 
and six months after the termination of the war. The admin- 
istration must dispose of it by that time unless Congress makes 
some other arrangement. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to ask the gentleman 
what his suggestion was? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 


from Wisconsin 
The gentleman from Wiscon- 
so this 
should apply only to plants or property constructed by the 
United States, but the United States under the bill, as I say, 
constructs everything, whether it gets a man to build for it by 
advancing funds or builds by its own agents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition. I want to 
ask the gentleman from Wisconsin why he moves to strike out 
the word “ acquire’? Would it not be necessary, if the Presi- 
dent or the Government acquire a plant, to have some time for 
sale or disposing of it as if it were constructed by the Govern- 
ment itself? 

Mr. ESCH. My thought in that connection was this: Where 
the Government builds a plant or a transmission line with its 
own money, and therefore owns it, we should not compel the 
President to dispose of that property within the limitation of 
time prescribed in other sections of the bill, and that under the 
limitation prescribed by the amendment of the gentleman from 
New Jersey the Government might still wish to continue tlra 
operation of that plant built by the Government’s money, that 
transmission line, for years thereafter, and I have in mind the 
development of power, for instance, at a navigation dam where 
there is surplus water for power production. 

Mr. SIMS. I agree with the gentleman. I wanted to know 
why he was not willing that the same power should exist where 
the President bad acquired property. The Government would 
still own it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The term “acquire” would include a situa- 
tion where the Government had a lease or right of possession and 
occupation. 

Mr. SIMS. I know; but the whole object expressed in this bill 
is, as he may deem necessary or advisable he might sell or 
otherwise dispose of it. Ee must sell if he acquires as well as 
if he constructs, 
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Mr. ANDERSON. 
upon the property. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman makes a fine distinction. I was 
discussing what is the difference in fact in having no limitation 
where the Government constructed it or acquired it. If the 
Government owns the property and gets possession of it, it needs 
the time to dispose of it; it ought to apply to acquired prop- 
erty as well as to property constructed by the Government, and I 
was asking the gentleman from Wisconsin what his reason was 
for striking out “ acquire.” I know he always has a reason, and 
a good reason, for anything that he proposes. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, under subsection (1) of section 2 
we provide for the construction at any place, and so forth, of 
power plants and provide for coking of coal and the production 
of toluol, and so forth. Now, that is construction that would 
be by Government money, and the plant after it has been con- 
structed would be owned by the Government, and it might be 
advisable that the Government should continue operation of that 
plant long after the war time. 

Mr. SIMS. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. ESCH. I therefore did not want to put any limitation 
of time in a case of that kind. Now, in subsection (2) of sec- 
tion 2 we provide for the advancing of money, leasing of ma- 
chinery, equipment, and so forth. In that case I do not think 
that the Government should continue operation of those plants, 
and not being Government owned, I did not want the Govern- 
ment to be compelled to relinquish. 

Mr. SIMS. I agree with the gentleman exactly where the 
Government acquires title to the property—and we had a long 
discussion here as to what the word “ acquire” meant—if the 
Government acquires and owns property, there may be reason 
to give time to dispose of it as well as if the Government built it. 

Mr. ESCH. We have stricken out the part defining “ acquire.” 

Mr. SIMS. I know;:and we had a long discussion about 
that. I, of course, am opposed to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New Jersey. - 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the amendment by striking out “one” and inserting the 
word “ five,” so it will read “ five years after the war period.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLAck to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Parker of New Jersey: Strike out the word “one” and insert in Neu 
thereof the word “ five.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to see if we can agree toa 
limitation of debate. I will ask unanimous consent that debate 
on this paragraph and all amendments—not the section, but the 
paragraph, and all amendments thereto—close in five minutes. 
Do other gentlemen desire to be heard? 

Mr, SLOAN. I want five minutes. 

Mr. CANNON, I want to offer a further amendment if the 
amendment of the gentleman from New Jersey is adopted. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman can offer a further amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to offer a further amendment, and I 
will be very frank with the gentleman. I think I have great 
confidence in the gentleman from Wisconsin, and I understand 
the gentleman from Tennessee agrees with the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, substantially, It seems to me that amendment ought 
to go in. 

Mr. SIMS. That can be made afterwards, 

Mr. CANNON. That cuts off discussion of it. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all debate on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker] 
and amendments to that amendment close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER] and all amendments 
to that amendment be closed in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I object. I asked for five min- 
utes. 

Mr. SIMS. Make it 10 minutes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
two minutes in which to reply. 

Mr. SIMS. Then make it 12 minutes. I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the debate on the amendment of the gentleman from 
New Jersey and all amendments to that amendment close in 12 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey and all amendments thereto 
close in 12 minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The centleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] is recognized. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, in this bill the war period has 
been definitely defined to be six months after the conclusion of 


Not if it is only right of possession or lease 


Mr. Chairman, I would like 


a treaty of peace as proclaimed by the President. The amend- 
ment I have offered would have the effect to direct a disposal 
of the Federal ownership in these plants within a period of five 
years and six months after the conclusion of a treaty of peace. 
I think that a direction of this kind conforms to the intent and 
purpose of the bill in a very harmonious way, as it has been 
explained and interpreted by the members of the committee who 
are in charge of it. 

As I understand this bill, it is not the purpose of it to put 
the Federal Government into the ownership of public utilities. 
It certainly ought not to be its purpose to do a thing of that 
kind, and it is our duty to see to it that no provision in it will 
permit a happening of that sort. 

Now, I am not going to try in the few minutes that I have at 
my disposal to undertake a discussion of Federal Government 
ownership of public utilities. That is a big question, and along 
that line I care only to say that I am opposed to the general 
idea of Government ownership of private business, but if Gov- 
ernment ownership of public utilities should become advisable 
at all, it should be ownership by the States or their political 
subdivisions, and not by the Federal Government, except, of 
course, in matters of strictly interstate concern. 

Now, during the hearings on this bill this question of Govern- 
ment ownership of public utilities came up in the committee. 
Mr. DeEwatt, one of the members of the committee, asked the 
Secretary of War the following question about this identical 
section 8, which we are now considering. Here is the question: 

Does not that look almost like permanent ownership of these various 
plants, and might it not be so construed, if the President so desired? 
There seems to be no Hmitation there at all as to the ownership of 
these various plants, except in so far as it says that he shall hold them 
as long as he may think it necessary. 

Gentlemen, let me emphasize there is no limitation at all of 
the duration of this ownership, but it may continue as long as 
the President may will it so. Now, what did the Secretary of 
War say? He replied and admitted that such was the proper 
construction of the section, and then further said: 

I would not be able to suggest the language which might be appro- 
priate to carry out that idea. The lawyers will be here and will doubt- 
less be able to do it. But I will say, generally, that I agree with you 
perfectly. This is not the place to settle the great policy of Federal 
ownership. What we want to do now Is to get the power. 

Now, before the committee also appeared Mr.—— 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman read what Mr. Dewar said 
right there in connection with what you read? 

Mr. BLACK, I read exacily what he said. 

Mr. SIMS. f mean right below, right where the gentleman 
finished reading. 

Mr. BLACK. I will permit you to read it in my time. If 
Mr. Dewatt said anything else which you think is pertinent to 
the subject under discussion, I shall be glad to have you 
read it. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Dewa tt said to the Secretary of War: 


The immediate purpese is to get power and not get permanent 
ownership ? 
Secretary Baker. Yes. 


Mr. BLACK, It does not change the interpretation which I 
have made of section 8 at all. Mr. Dewatr pointed out that 
there was absolutely no limitation to the duration of. the time 
of Federal ownership except the limitation of the will of the 
President, and the Secretary of War admitted as much. 

Now, before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce also appeared Mr. Eugene Meyer, jr., director of the War 
Finance Corporation. He was one of the leading advisers in 
the preparation of this bill. Let us see how he interprets it. 
Mr. Dewatt also quoted the section to him and asked the 
following question—— 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the time be modified 
and extended to 15 minutes instead of ending in 12 minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. I hope consent will be given to extend the time 
three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the time be extended three minutes and that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Brack] shall have that time. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLACK. I thank the Chairman for that courtesy. As 
I was proceeding to say, Mr. Eugene Meyer, jr., one of the 
directors of the War Finance Corporation, was one of the 
principal advisers in the preparation of tris bill. Now, Mr. 
DEWALT asked him the following question: : 

Wouldn't that leave in the hands of the President an unlimited 
power to retain any of these plants, transmission lines, or structures 


indefinitely, and thus almost inevitably lead to public ownership of 
these facilities? He has the right to determine whether he will sell. 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 
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how he will sell, at his own sweet will. Secretary Baker said he was 
net against public ownership of such utilities. Now, some people 
differ with him. 

Now, here is Mr. Meyer’s reply: 

We have tried to straddle and not take sides. 

Gentlemen, I submit now is no time to undertake to saddle 
upon the American people, either directly or indirectly, the 
fact of the Federal ownership of public utilities. [Applause.] 
It is no time for gentlemen to undertake to straddle upon ques- 
tions of this kind or to try to undertake to induce Congress to 
straddle upon them. We should deal with all such questions in 
a spirit of entire frankness to the American people. It is our 
duty to do so, and anything short of it will not be meeting the 
measure of service which they have a right to expect of us in 
these times of serious responsibility. And yet here is a director 
of the War Finance Corporation and one of the principal ad- 
visers in the preparation of this bill who admits that the 
framers of it tried to straddle and not take sides on the ques- 
tion of permanent Government ownership. That question 
should not be in here at all, but a time limitation should be 
fixed, just as my amendment proposes to do. The question of 
the Federal Government ownership of publie utilities ean soon 
enough be taken up after the excitement and the turmoil and 
the distractions of war have passed away and the public mind 
has regained its normal processes. Now is no time for any 
great committee of this House or any of its legal advisers to 
drag in a Trojan horse which may in its final results commit 
us to the policy of Government ownership of these public 
utilities. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. There are a number of navigation dams which 
have been built at the expense of the United States Government 
that may be improved under this bill. I mean generating plants. 
Now, where the Government has already spent millions, and 
spends other millions in order to use them for war purposes, 
does the gentleman think the President should be limited in the 
time necessary to dispose of those war facilities that were 
put in under stress of war for a stated period of time, when 
nobody knows who would bid on them except some power 
monopoly? 

Mr. BLACK, I think the amendment I have offered, to wit, 
five years and six months after the expiration of the war period, 
is ample time to enable the Government to conclude its activi- 
ties in so far as they are authorized under the terms and pro- 
visions of this particular bill, and I therefore hope that my 
amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Sioan] is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to indorse the principle of 
the amendment proposed by the geutleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Parker]—perhaps not its specific details—because one 
year added to the six months post-war period might not be sufli- 
cient for the Government to adjust its relations with the private 
individuals with whom it has dealt or to dispose of the property 
that it has established. 

But I desire to say in a general way that we ought at every 
opportunity to emphasize the fact that we are not going to use 
these stresses of war for the purpose of creating conditions that 
will give us control and ownership of public utilities and wrest 
from the citizens of the United States the opportunities they 
have had during the last 125 years, under which this great Gov- 
ernment was built up to the proud position that it now holds. 

Well might it be said of this bill that it comes here twelve 
times disavowed and repudiated, so far as authorship is con- 
cerned, by the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. It seems to be some legislative waif, left at the 
door of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
There are only two sources that I as a Member of this body rec- 
ognize for legislation. One is from a Member of this body, and 
the other upon the suggestion of the President of the United 
States. We do not delegate constitutionally, and should not, as 
a matter of practice, our legislation, or any part of it, to the 
heads of departments, or men within the departments. 

I want to say here, and say it again, as I have said it before, 
that this bill fs ef doubtful standing in this body. The President 
of the United States has not, in a constitutional manner, in- 
formed this body that we have a war measure here. It does not 
arise or originate with the President of the United States. It is 
disavowed by the membership of the committee having it in 
charge. Therefore it is used as a means for clamping upon the 
private property of the United States for the construction of 
various utilities throughout the United States. We should em- 
phasize at every opportunity the policy that we do not propose 
to extend the operation,.ownership, or control of these war-made 
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activities longer than is absolutely necessary after the war has 
closed. 

Now, our railroads are taken over by the Government, with 
what wisdem we are yet to diseover. It is a mooted question 
as to the wisdom of it. We are not to take this property over, 
or to assume these powers, or to enter into these relationships 
with any expectation whatever of keeping them for any great 
length of time, or letting the Government be a monopolist of 
power or a great competitor in the control of power after the 
war is closed. 

It is very easy now for 20 men ont of 435 to sit in this Hall 
day after day and consider a bill that only duty prompts some 
of us to remain and consider. Many of us are expressing our 
disapproval of its features, especially in the repudiation of au- 
thorship. It is very easy for 20 of us, I say, to do that, ashamed, 
perhaps, of yielding the power of this Government and of seiz- 
ing the property of private citizens. But I think in whatever 
we do we ought to emphasize the fact that whatever we do seize 
now is seized as strictly a war necessity, with the determination 
that it shall be released and surrendered to its original holding 
and form as soon as this war is over. 

I think that should be the policy of this House; I think it 
should be the policy of Congress; I think it should be the policy 
of this great Government not to use the stress of war for the 
purpose of creating conditions in which only the pressure of war 
could prompt us to legislate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I agree en- 
tirely with the considerations that have been advanced by the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Sroan]. They are the sime 
that were adopted in the much more complicated questions of 
railroad management and telegraph management. They were 
limited in both Houses, or both Houses insisted that there 
should be a limitation of power. That time was put at 21 
months in the railroad act—the longest period fixed. This 
amendment that I have offered is one year and six months after 
the treaty of peace. That is a year after the war period. That 
is really two years and six months after the war will probably 
have ended. It is enough. 

Now, so much for that. If the Government goes into this 
business, the important part will not be the separate plants that 
the Government creates, for those might be in rivalry with 
other plants. But if the Government is to build transmission 
lines, or get transmission lines built, of which it holds the title, 
connecting all the power plants of a district together, and still 
eontinue to hold the title to those transmission lines, it has 
every plant in the whole district by the throat and can make 
them do what it pleases. It is a power that ought not to be 
put in Government control if we do not wish to have it stay 
there: certainly not for as much as five years and six months 
after the declaration of peace, and probably six years and six 
months after the end of the war. And therefore I agree en- 
tirely with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] in what he 
has said in support of his amendment, but I hope that his 
amendment of five years will be defeated and that mine will be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Parker]. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is called for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 9, noes 10. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment 
of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker}. 

The question being taken, Mr. Parker of New Jersey de- 
manded a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 6, noes 13. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected, 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I reoffer the amendment, at page 
12, line 24, to strike out the words “or acquired” and insert 
in lieu thereof “by the United States.” I have already dis- 
cussed it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

If, at the termination of the period provided by the contract relating 
thereto, or of such extension of the time of payment therein provided 


for as in furtherance of the interests of the T’nited States, the President 
may deem it expedient to grant, the owner of any plant or transmission 
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line in or upon which any machinery, appliances, or structures shall 
have been installed pursuant to the provisions of subdivisions 2 and 
3 of section 2 hereof, shall have failed to pay to the United States the 
value of such installations and all rentals or other return due for the 
use thereof, or shall have failed to provide for the payment thereof 
upon terms satisfactory to him, or shall thereafter default in such 
payments, the President may acquire title to such power plant and may 
thereafter sell it or maintain and operate it for such time as he may 
deem necessary for the purpose of protecting the interests of the United 
States. 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Parker of New Jersey: Page 13, line 15, 
after the words “ the President may,” strike out, in lines 15, 16, and 17, 
the words “ acquire title to such power plant and may thereafter sell 
it or maintain and operate it’ and insert in Heu thereof the following: 
“remove and sell said installations, or may bring suit in the district 
court of the United States to recover said value, rentals, or return 
and to enforce any contract or lien to secure the same; and the court 
may appoint a receiver with power to maintain and operate such ma- 


“chinery, appliances, or structures.” 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
have the attention of the chairman of the committee [Mr. Sims]. 
This provision contains a meaning which I had not realized 
and which I think nobody in the committee realized when it 
was before them. It provides that when the United States 
has put machinery or equipment into a plant and the machinery 


'or equipment has not been paid for, and the time has expired, 


long after the war, for any lease or contract, and such addi- 
tional time as he please has been granted by the President, 
and the United States does not get its pay, then the President 


may go ahead, after the war, and acquire the power plant itself | 


and operate it. Now, that is a very curious provision. We 
will suppose that a boiler and machinery have been put into 


a certain plant, and that is all the interest the United States | 


has. The bill says that if*the boiler and machinery are not 
paid for the United States may acquire the plant. Now, the 
amendment I offer is simply to provide that if these additions 
are not paid for the United States may remove the machinery 
or appliances that they have put in or else that they may go 
into court and sue the power plant for the amount that it may 
owe—for rental, and so forth—and may enforce any lien which 
they may have, like a mortgage on the power plants, and the 
court shall have the right to appoint a receiver. I think that 
is the remedy the gentleman wants. He certainly does not 
want the remedy provided in the bill, that after the war is over 
the United States may buy the plant. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, with all respect to the gentleman 
from New Jersey, this paragraph only provides that the Gov- 


ernment may acquire where it is necessary to acquire in order | 


to collect the debt. Of course, that, perhaps, would have to be 
by a foreclosure sale; but if the Government could not pur- 
chase it at a foreclosure sale, then there would be no means 
at all of collecting it. Besides that, you can not remove a 
transmission line. You could not do anything with it. They 
would have no use at all for it. Suppose it is a pipe line for the 
transmission of gas. You could not withdraw such a facility as 
that and sell it or otherwise dispose of it. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will not the Government, when 
putting in those things, take a proper lien of some kind 
which ean be enforced by a suit in court? That is all you want. 
If they do not take proper liens, you do not want to give them 
full power to go and buy the whole plant after the war. 

Mr. SIMS. Suppose that the plant had to be sold to enforce 
tLe lien, would you then prevent the creditor, the United 
States, from buying at that sale and acquiring title to the 
property ? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. There would be no objection 
to its buying its own property, but I would not have it buy the 
whole plant. They have the right always to protect themselves 
at a sale; but all this ought to be taken care of after the war, 
if there is any special case of that sort. It ought not provide, 


as this does, that wherever the United States has a machine in a | 
plant and the machine is not paid for, it can go in after the} 


war and buy the plant itself. 
Mr. SIMS. This whole provision contemplates a contract to 
furnish machinery to the owner of the plant. This is only a 


means of enforcing payment. The gentleman ought to be willing | 
that the Government of the United States should have the same | 


opportunity to collect a debt that any business concern would 
have. 

Mr. ANDERSON. How do you propose to enforce payment 
under this provision? Where the Government has installed cer- 
tain structures which are not paid for, all it can do under this 
provision is to buy the entire plant, is it not? 
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Mr. SIMS. It says the President may acquire title to such 
plant, and may thereafter sell it or maintain and operate it for 
such time as he may deem necessary for the purpose of protect- 
ing the interests of the United States. It might not be a good 
time to sell it. It might be a very bad time to sell it. Why not 
give the President of the United States the same opportunity to 
protect the Government that you would give to a mortgagee to 
collect a debt by purchasing the property at the foreclosure sale? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The situation is not at all the same, 

Mr. SIMS. If the time is fixed for the payment of this debt, 
and it is not paid, and the Government has to collect it, this is 
one means of collecting it. The President can acquire it by con- 
tract, upon agreement with the owner of the power plant. If not, 
he can resort to legal proceedings, and purchase at the foreclo- 
sure sale. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The foreclosure sale of what? 

Mr. SIMS. On what the power plant owes the Government 
for money advanced. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is there any time limit on that? It says 
“such time as he may deem necessary.” The five-year clause 
Was amended to one year, was it not? 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, no; that amendment failed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the five years apply here? 

Mr. SIMS. This says when the Government acquires it after 
failure to collect the debt. The failure may be near the end 
of the five years and there might not be any remedy at all except 
to sell the power plant to some other company that wanted to 
consolidate power plants. This only gives the President, who- 
ever he may be at that time, the right to acquire title to sueh 
plant, and thereafter to sell or operate it for such time as he may 
| deem necessary to operate it for the purpose of protecting the 
interests of the United States; for the collection of the debt that 
is owed to the United States. There is nothing drastic about 
| 
| 
| 
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it at all, and although there are gentlemen who have a chill 
every time you mention the possibility of Government owner- 
ship of anything that some banker or some syndicate or trust 
might make money out of if the Government was prohibited 
from engaging in the same business in a competitive way, I have 
no fear of that at all. I-am not here to advocate Government 
ownership or to oppose it on this bill. This is purely a war 
measure, and simply provides that where liabilities are ineurred 
by contract with a private power plant the Government shal! 
have the right to protect itself. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
| last word. I think this amendment ought not to prevail and 
| for this reason: While the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey is clear and the purpose plain—and I am not 
prepared to say that the purpose is not good—unfortunately the 
paragraph which it seeks to amend conflicts with another para- 
graph of the bill, and if the gentleman's amendment is inserted 
it would still more conflict with it. It only illustrates the care- 
lessness with which the bil! was prepared; that when we turn 
back to page 5, the latter part of line 14, we find a provision 
stating what shall be done in case of the default of payment. 
It is quite different from the provision in this particular para- 
graph under discussion, which also attempts to state what shall 
be done upon default, and is still more different from the 
amendment ef the gentleman from New Jersey, which I think 
would be better than either if it could stand by itself. What 
ought to be done with the paragraph is to strike it out entirely, 
because it conflicts with the provision in the first part of the 
bill. , 

What ought to have been done to protect the title of the Gov- 
ernment could have been put in five lines in the form of a 
simple provision that until the property is paid for the tit 
should remain in the Government, with the further provision, 
as is made on page 5, that the President be empowered upon 
default to enter the premises, take possession of the property 
sold or leased, and operate it for the United States. With that 
| we would have all that was needed. A little change on page 3 
| would fix the whole matter. 

This will neither be properly adjusted by the amendment of 
| 





| the gentleman from New Jersey, which will add to the conflict 


in the bill, nor will it be covered by the paragraph under dis- 


cussion. The only thing that can be done now to make the bill 
what it ought to be is to strike out this paragraph entirely and 
avoid a conflict between it and section 5. 


There is another provision, with reference to the title of the 
property, which also conflicts with the provisions of the para- 
graph on page 13. At the end of line 8, page 13, I find the 


following: 









Whenever any such structures, machinery, or appliances shall have 
been installed and until the sale or other disposition thereof, the title 
thereto shall remain in the United States and shall be free and exempt 
frcm any liens, mortgages, judgments, or other encumbrances, whether 


' created by act of the operator of such plant or by operation of law. 
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Just how far that goes, owing to the peculiar way in which 
it is worded, I can not say. It should be replaced by a simple 
provision that until the property is paid for and all claims on 
the part of the United States fully settled the title shall be in 
the Government. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the gentleman think that all of 
that could be just as well taken care of by the contract instead 
of putting it into the law? (If it were done in the contract, it 
could be done in cases where it was proper to make such pro- 
vision. When it is done in the law it becomes a part of every 
contract made for the installation even of the most minor 
character, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman’s position is well taken. 
We could not provide for every contingency in the statute, and 
we should presume that the officers of the Government would 
take such measures and make such provisions and contracts as 
would protect the Government, and we would have the ordinary 
provision of a contract that where the property was not fully 
paid for the title should remain in the Government until the 
purchuse price had been fully paid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, line 3. before the word “If,” insert: “ The contract for the 
installation of any structure, facilities, or appliances by the United 
States may provide that.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr, Chairman, I see no objection to that amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mi:nesota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, after line 18, insert “ No power plant equipment, structure, 
machinery, or appliances shall be constructed, acquired, increased in 
productivity, equipped, or extended, nor shall funds be provided or ad- 
vances made for this purpose, except during the actual continuance of 
the war and for the purpose of carrying on the war.” 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, the suggestion 
I make is this: The war period will be one year and six months 
ufter the war is concluded. It is perfectly well understood that 
there should be no more construction of lines, and all that sort 
of thing, except for war purposes while the war is going on. I 
ean not see any objection to this. I want to do that because 
it is said in the next clause that all power not herein specifically 
provided shall be limited to the war period and because the war 
period extends to a year and six months after the war. TI think 
that there ought to be no more new work done after the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were 14 
ayes and 4 noes, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Except as is herein otherwise provided all other authority granted to 
the President by the provisions ot this act shall cease at the termination 
of the war period, but the termination of such authority shal! not affect 
any contract executed, act done, or any suit or proceeding had or com- 
menced under the terms of this act prior to the date thereof: and any 
offense committed or lability incvrred prior thereto may be prosecuted 
in the same manner and with the same effect and shall be subject to 
the same penalties as if such authority had not terminated. Nor shall 
the termination of such authority prevent the collection of any moneys 
due the United States, or the sale or other disposition of any property 
= — have constructed or acquired pursuant to the provisions 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 13, line 24, strike out the words “ the date thereof’ and insert 
the words * said determination.” 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I wish to amend the committee 
amendment by making it read “such termination.” We have 
used the word “ termination,” and it should not be “ determina- 
tion.” 

Mr. SIMS. I did not offer the amendment, and I think it 
ought to be amended. 

Mr. ESCH. I move to substitute for the words “said deter- 
mination” the words “ such termination.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the committee amendment by striking out the words “ said 
determination ” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ such termination.” 
Mr. SIMS. There is no objection at all. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. Just a moment. Did we agree to the substitute 
as amended by Mr. Esco? We agreed to the substitute that 
took the place of the other. 

Mr. ESCH. I do not think we agreed to the amendment as 
amended. 

Mr. SISSON. We have not agreed to the amendment as 
amended; we have agreed to the amendment to the amendment, 
but not as amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment as amended by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment as 
amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 13, line 23, after the word “ done,”’ insert the words “or any 
right or obligation accruing or accrued.” 


Mr. ANDERSON. Has the gentleman any objection? 

Mr. SIMS. None whatever. 

Mr. ESCH. I think that is the language used in the Federal- 
control act. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That all administrative expenses incurred in the exercise of 
the powers herein conferred shall be allowed and paid on the presenta- 
tion of itemized vouchers therefor ; and in order to defray such expenses 
there is hereby appropriated the sum of $150,000, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise a. to be paid out upon war- 
rants drawn on the Secretary of the Treasury by the President or by 
any officer, agent, or agency whom he shall have designated or created 
pursuant to the provisions of section 3 hereof. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

On page 14, line 16, after the word “ created,” insert the words “ for 
that purpose.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, { offer the following amend- 
ment: In line 11, page 14, after the word “ hereby,” insert “ au- 
thorized to be,” so that the line will read, “ and in order to de- 
fray such expenses there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $150,000,” and so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 11, after the word “ hereby,” insert the words ‘ au- 
thorized to be.” 

Mr. SISSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, this is the amendment that 
I addressed myself to on a former occasion in the House. There 
is nothing in the hearings to indicate what sort of salaries are 
going to be paid or what sort of salary organization they are 
going to have. Now, of course, it would not be contended except 
for the haste of this bill that this ought to carry an appropria- 
tion at all, because this is a purely legislative measure and it 
ought not to carry an appropriation, but the Committee on Ap- 
propriations is now in session, the Subcommittee on Appropvria- 
tions, and if this bill is to be hastily passed here and passed 
through the Senate hastily that organization can be taken up 
and the number of employees and the number of salaries that 
the department says it wants to create, and no delay occasioned 
by this amendment at this time. I think Congress ought to keep 
constantly in its hand the fixing of salaries and the number of 
employees, not simply a gross lump sum, because after you get 
your salary once fixed and once created it is next to impossible 
to reduce those salaries. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I will. 

Mr. GOOD. Would not the gentleman accomplish the same 
thing if he would strike out, after the word “therefor,” in line 
10, the word “and” and all of lines 11, 12, and 18, down and 
including the word “ hereof ’’? 

Mr. SISSON. Well, that might do it; I had not thought of 
that. That might do exactly the same thing I am seeking to 
do by putting in the words “ authorized to be.” 

Mr. GOOD. Of course, if it is necessary to expend more than 
$150,000 in the administration of the law, Congress could then 
appropriate that without that provision that limits it to $150,000. 

Mr. SISSON. There is that difference; and I will say, Mr. 
Chairman, this, that if the Committee on Appropriations at any 
time should find $150,000 was not sufficient it would not prevent 
the Committee on Appropriations from authorizing a larger ap- 
propriation and adding additional employees whose aggregate 
salaries would exceed $150,000. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have 
nothing further to say, except when I asked the chairman of the 
committee about what the salary roll would be made up of and 
what salaries would be paid he could not: tell us, and frankly 
admitted that he had not gone into that matter in detail. The 
hearings did not show anything about that, and therefore I 
felt 
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Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. It is really no fault of the committee, because 
the hearings will disclose the fact that we asked for this infor- 
mation from the officials— 

Mr. SISSON. And they failed to furnish it. 

Mr. ESCH. And they promised to send us a detailed state- 
ment as to the administrative expenses. 

Mr. SISSON. And they failed to send it. 

Mr. ESCH. And when the testimony was printed I was sur- 
prised not to find that estimate. 

Mr. SISSON. I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 











frankly if they had put in this bill an itemized statement of | 


salaries they expected to pay, the number of employees they 
expected to have, thereby committing themselves in the hearings 
to a salary roll, so far as the clerks and those employed under 
civil service are concerned, I would not say a word, but I am 
utterly unwilling to turn this $150,000 loose in order that you 
might give one man half as salary—I do not mean to say that 
would be done—but Congress ought not carelessly to legislate 
in that way, and I think the committee were acting properly 


when they asked and demanded a schedule of salaries and num- | 


ber of employees, that is a skeleton organization which they 
proposed to have. but in the absence of that I do not think we 


ought to be called upon to doit. I think Congress should know | 


how many employees are going to be employed, what salaries 


are going to be paid to those people, and I think it is wise that | 


Congress should insist upon that, and therefore I have offered 
this amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{[Mr. Escn] is exactly right. The committee did call for the 
estimates and they were not sent up until the bill was reported, 
and therefore could not be ineluded in the hearings. But 
there was great hurry in trying to get the bill on the way to 
passage without delay in making up a long detailed estimate of 
expenses of administration, and Mr. Baruch promised to pre- 
sent the estimates and state what they were for. And to-day 
I had him called on the telephone and asked to send it up, and 
he did send it, and I have it here in my hard. It seems to me, 
inasmuch as the House of Representatives will have to pass on 
the appropriations if they should be made by the Committee on 
Appropriations, it can pass on them right now. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. You can not pass on a schedule of salaries 
and number of employees unless you have time to make inquiry 
as to what duties are to be performed by each and to know 
something about it. That gives absolutely no information, ex- 
cept that the maximum salary that he proposes will be so much 
and the seale of salaries will be so much. But as to what they 
shall perform and whether or not we are measuring properly 
the salary of each man it does not say anything about, and we 
will not know it unless he gives you a schedule showing in 
substance what each man shall do. We can not legislate in 
that way. 

Mr. SIMS. What I object to, and most seriously object to, 
is to absolutely cripple the bill. Now, this committee has au- 
thority to appropriate. There is no question about that. I 
understand the gentleman does not object—— 

Mr. SISSON. Your committee is not an appropriating com- 
mittee, and if you bring in a legislative bill as a legislative com- 
mittee, you have got to handle your bill as a legislative bill and 
not as an appropriation bill. 

Mr. SIMS. The rule fixes that. This estimate was sent up. 
The gentleman might not agree to it and the House might not 
agree to the items or the amount of it. It says: 

The above estimate is on the basis of utilizing Army engineers for 
practically all field and engineering work. Should this procedure 
prove to be impossible or inadvisable, the estimate should be raised to 
include an allowance covering the salaries and traveling expenses of a 
suitable number of expert power engineers. Such additional sum, if 
required, is believed to be not less than $125,000, covering 20 engineers 
at an average salary of $4,000 each and a total traveling allowance 
of $45,000. 

Now, remember that this work has all to be done in a year 
or so, and all the Government has to do, as far as engineering 
is concerned, is to make surveys and estimates, provided the 
Government is to look after the value of the property on which 
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any lien is taken, This is rough, in a sense, but it is an estimate | ; ; ; ; 
| words of the rule may imply that it may appropriate for com- 


of the amount: 
Estimate of administrativ: 
Administrator _...-~- - 


expense per vear for emergency porter bill. 

eal es hUcT 

Two assistants, at 37.500 t sicaeehitaaseadils atic nena tie tLe” 

Four civilian engineers, at $6,000_.._................__..__ 20, 000 

Clerical — and miscellaneous supplies, Washington office... 20, 000 
at 


Rent of eight district offices, estimated at $1,200_-....______ 9, 600 
Clerical help and supplies for eight district offices, at average 
SR I elit catadares taichs tales nab diraceandiciisismubdeeDinmbhgeadcaenmeeaia Rs aii deca 32, 000 


| merce. 
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Traveling expense, exclusive of Army engineers, estimated at $7, 000 
Legal expense, estimated at__.__.___-------~~- ‘ i 10, 000 
Allowance for expansion and other unforeseen contingencies 


24, 400 


OU a aes 


Of course, it is an estimate and nothing but an estimate, and 
it is a very modest one, considering the amount of work that will 
have to be done. They expect to utilize the officers of the Gov- 
ernment as much as possible. One provision of this bill is that 
no person employed by the Government shall receive any extra 
pay when serving as authorized under this bill. 

Now, as I said before, I do not care who does the appropri- 
ating or what committee does it. But this bill is an emergency 
bill. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr Mappen] stated that 
fact just as strong as it can be stated, but no stronger than it 
really is. Suppose we made an authorization as I originally 
wrote the bill. The Appropriations Committee, that is now sit- 
ting, might, if the bill is passed in the Committee of the Whole, 
include an appropriation for this amount or a larger amount 
or a less amount, just as the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] 
said a bit ago. But I do not know. The House appropriation 
bill, I understand, is to come in pretty soon—— 

Mr. SISSON. I will state that it is not at all probable that 
that bill will get out of the committee until the latter part ot 
next week. 

Mr. SIMS. And then it comes in here to be acted on—— 

Mr. SISSON. And then it will go to the Senate. 

Mr. SIMS. But the gentleman is not on the Senate commit- 


150, 000 


| tee, and consequently can make no guaranties as to what it wil! 


do. We may ball up this whole thing by providing power here 
and providing legislation for installing machinery, and so forth, 
and then failing to appropriate the money for it. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escn] the other day 
discussed this amount of $175,000,000, and he showed ver 
clearly that our committee had the right to appropriate, and the 
estimates as to sections of the country where money was needed 
were made in detail. That is the only reason the appropriation 
for expenses should remain in this bill. Some of the estimate 
are made in excess of what gentlemen might think they ought two 
be, but it should not cripple this whole bill and hang it up just tv 
give the Appropriation Committee the satisfaction of haying 
gone through the details of administrative expenses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, there is no pride on the part 
of any member of the Committee on Appropriations in seeking 
to have legislation take its due course. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Stms], on the showing made, proves beyond a 
peradventure of question that this item has not received any 
consideration by his committee. I am, indeed, surprised to see 
the chairman of this high and important committee laboring 
under the delusion that his committee has jurisdiction over ap- 
propriations. 

Permit me to direct his attention to what the manual says 
as to what is the authority of his committee in that particular. 
If he were acquainted with this provision, perhaps he would no 
be so sure in reporting an appropriation. I read respectiNe the 
authority conferred upon the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce in the footnote: 

It formerly reported the river and harbor appropriation bill, but in 
1883, after the wording of the rule had been adopted, the Committe 
on Rivers and Harbors was created to care for the river and harbe 
bill (IV, 4096). So this committee has.no jurisdiction over propria 
tions, although the words of the rule imply that it may appropriate f 
commerce. 

Now, we know that the Committee on Interstate and Foreig 
Commerce has been supererogating to itself authority that proj 
erly belongs to the Committee on Appropriations 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman read the rule? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will read the rule with pleasure. I have 
read the opinion of a most expert parliamentarian of the House, 
that of Mr. Hinds, the compiler of the precedents. That is what 
I read a moment ago as to the authority of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Now, I reud the rule: 

To commerce, Life-Saving Service, and lighthouses, other than appr 
priations for Life-Saving Service and lighthouses—to the Com: 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr: Hinds construed that, in view of the precedents of the 
House, and furnished his construction of it; so that this com 
mittee has no jurisdiction over appropriations, although the 





I know the gentleman from Tennessee can construe 
many things, but the gentleman has been here long enouzh to 
know that the rules of the House have been construed by pre: 

dents and interpretations from time to time, and that construc- 
tion does not rest with any one man to impose his individual 
judgment upon the House. That rule should be construed in 
connection with precedent upon precedent. It has long been 
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the established acceptation of this House that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has no power to appro- 
priate. 

Does not the gentleman remember his distinguished prede- 
cessor, the distinguished leader of the minority [Mr. Mann], 
than whom there is no better parliamentarian in this House, 
who admitted that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce had ho power to appropriate except for the Life- 
Saving Service and lighthouses? That was the position of the 
distinguished predecessor of the gentleman. Now, the gentle- 
Inman comes in here and wants to set aside all the accumulated 
practices of this House and assume jurisdiction held by the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Surely. 

Mr. SIMS. Has not the committee several times, and even 
recently, reported bills carrying appropriations, and the appro- 
priations have gone through, pertaining to commerce? And did 
not the gentleman hear the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Escn], who, if we should be so unfortunate as to have the Re- 
publicans carry the House in the next Congress, will be the 
chairman of this committee, when he made his unanswerable 
argument the other day in favor of the jurisdiction assumed 
by this committee? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am sorry to say to the gentleman that I 
was not present during the discussion of this bill under general 
debate, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
fin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, may I have five minutes 
more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The committee admits that they have given 
no consideration whatever as to this amount of $150,000. In all 
these cases Congress has been very careful in trying to safe- 
guard the interests of the Government by placing limitations 
upon the expenditure of these lump-sum appropriations, and 
the Committee on Appropriations or any other appropriating 
comnittee would make an inquiry as to how these funds would 
be expended, placing limitations that no amount shall be ex- 
pended greater than so much for rent in the District of Columbia, 
or so much for clerk hire, or so much for the salaries of officers. 
Certainly the Committee on Appropriations does not wish to 
take additional work upon itself, but some committee ought to 
investigate this matter carefully, and upon the showing made 
by the chairman of the committee himself this subject has not 
been given caretul consideration by his committee. I say the 
Comnittee of the Whole should adopt the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. It will not 
delay the enforcement of this bill a week. It will only provide 
for the orderly procedure by having an investigation made as 
to the real neec of appropriating this $150,000 for administra- 
tive expenses here in the District. The Committee on Appro- 
priations, I say, does not wish to take additional work on itself, 
but the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has not 
performed the work necessary to enable it to learn the actual 
needs. The gentleman from Tennessee has merely received a 
brief memorandum from some person connected with the ad- 
ministration. No opportunity has been furnished to the com- 
inittee to ascertain the real needs, whether those salaries are 
required, and whether those rentals are required. Somebody 
should make that investigation. We say the Committee on 
Appropriations or some other committee should make it. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes, 

Mr. JUUL. Is not the lack of authority on the part of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to appropriate 
counteracted by the fact that the committee has procured a rule 
to bring in the bill in its present shape? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, I am not raising a question of order; 
I am raising a question of propriety. Here is a committee that 
has not general authority to make appropriations. They have 
not made an investigation into it. I say that the committee 
that usually makes these investigations should exercise this 
authority, and that is the Committee on Appropriations, We 
ure seeking to safeguard the interests of the Treasury. 

Mr. JUUL. I understand that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And we should not allow $150,000 without 
any restrictions whatsoever to be placed at the discretion of any 
administrative official without an investigation made and a 
hearing. No such hearing has been had. I agree with the gentle- 
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man’s position that this would not be subject to a point of order, 
because the rule has made it in order 

Mr. JUUL. Has not practically every Member present—and 
that means the whole House—in granting unanimous consent to 
bring in the bill in the shape it was brought in practically con- 
sented to the consideration of the bill in the form in which it is 
brought in? 

Mr. STAFFORD. By no means. The gentleman’s position, 
if carried out to a logical extreme, would mean that no amend- 
ments could be offered. But we are amending this bill from 
time to time. The chairman of the committee has accepted 
many amendments which have improved the bill. I contend 
that the amendment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi 
{Mr. Sisson] improves it. I contend that the committee, with 
less than 50 Members present here, may decide that the posi- 
tion of the gentleman from Mississippi is correct. Certainly 
when unanimous consent is given to consider a bill that does 
not mean that we should not amend it or improve it so as to pro- 
tect the interests of the Treasury. The amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] should be adopted. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, conditions at this time are such 
that the House can not afford to risk the crippling of this bill 
simply on the question as to whether full and detailed estimates 
have been made as to administrative expenses. This House 
several times has voted to give the President a lump sum of 
$100,000,000 to be expended as he saw fit, without any estimate, 
without details, without a word; and this money is to be turned 
over to the President to carry out the objects and purposes of the 
law. Will any gentleman here, regardless of what side he 
happens to sit on, do that which may prove a real hindrance 
to the successful prosecution of the war in order that an exam- 
ination may be had before the Committee on Appropriations or 
any other committee, to the last meager detail, as to how much 
an assistant engineer can be procured for and what his salary 
should be? 

It looks to me, gentlemen of the House, as though some gen- 
tlemen are going a long way to hold up and possibly to delay 
for a considerable period the time when work may actually 
begin under this bill. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Map- 
DEN], who has made a personal investigation of this power 
shortage, pointed out this morning that which I have pointed 
out a dozen times, that the most material element in this thing 
is time; that climatic conditions are such that the season must 
be considered. To delay for one day the letting of contracts 
providing for assistance to be given in developing this addi- 
tional power might cost the Government ultimately much more 
than $150,000. I have no criticism of the industry, foresight, 
and eare of the Committee on Appropriations. They do their 
duty properly; but I appeal to every man on this floor who 
has one varticle of patriotism in his heart, do not stand and 
hesitate in doing your manifest duty on a petty question of 
procedure. Even if the bill had been reported by the Committee 
on Ventilation and Accoustics, the question for us to consider 
is the objects and purposes of the bill and not whether this, 
that, or the other committee reported something beyond its 
normal peace-time jurisdiction. The other day a resolution was 
brought in here to appropriate $1,000,000 to help stamp out 
the epidemic of influenza. It had been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. When the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Suertry], from the Committee on 
Appropriations, asked unanimous consent to have that resolu- 
tion passed, did any member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee object and raise the question of committee jurisdiction 
because the bill had been referred to that committee? When- 
ever I get so that I can not serve my country in time of war 
except through some plan established by precedents that have 
been established in peace times, then I will feel that I am a 
failure. It is no time to haggle over details or questions of 
procedure. I think a man is a victim when he is fettered by 
rules of procedure, when he can not serve his country in time 
of war except according to the technical rules of procedure 
that apply in time of peace. I hope this amendment will be 
voted down, as it ought to be voted down. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
people of this country appreciate very thoroughly the shortage 
of fuel in Europe. The newspaper dispatches cover that phase 
of the war situation over there pretty thoroughly. I do not 
believe we recognize yet over here as we should the shortage of 
gasoline in Europe. Once a week we are having a reminder 
that the supply of gasoline may become short in this country. 
In Italy, France, and England gasoline is not permitted to be 
used by private citizens to any extent whatsoever. A man who 
lives in Rome may be as rich as John D. Rockefeller, yet he can 
not have an auto for his own personal use. A limited nwaber of 
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taxicabs are permitted in each city, and the only way a man can 
ride in an auto over there is to get one of these taxicabs, if he 
ean file his order long enough in advance to get one. On one 
occasion we had to wait three hours to get a taxicab. 

Mr. ESCH. Why did you not walk? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The distance was too great. 
The situation may become serious in the United States—very 
much more so than at this time—and it would seem to me as 
though this bill ought to carry an appropriation with it in order 
to guard against any possibility of delay. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, recently I had the privilege of visiting Italy, 
France, and Great Britain with a group of 11 Congressmen. I 
have already told the House something about observations made 
in respect to the reconstruction of disabled soldiers and sailors. 
I made some remarks to the soldiers at the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association auditorium, Potomac Park, upon some other 
phases of the war, which I desire to have printed in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 


ApprESS oF Grorce M. Younc, MEMBER OF CoNnGrREsSS, SECOND DISTRICT, 
NortTH DAKOTA, TO SOLDIERS AT YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
AUDITORIUM, PoroMaAc Park, DistTRICcT OF COLUMBIA. 


CONGRESSMAN BAER’S GOOD RECORD. 

Mr. Chairman and men of the National Army, I count it a 
privilege and an honor to appear before you to-day. I am glad, 
nlso, to speak in this auditorium, where the first address, the 
dedicatory address, was delivered by my colleague, Congressman 
JoHN M. Baer, of the first district, North Dakota. Congressman 
BarER was to have spoken to you again to-day, and I am here to 
take his place. He has gone home to boost the sale of liberty 
bonds. When the liberty-loan campaign is completed on October 
18, I hope he will remain to tell the people about his own good 
record. He is a splendid man, and has a record in Congress 
in which his worst enemy can not find a flaw. He has consist- 
ently supported war legislation without exception, and none 
know better than you men in uniform that he is a genuine friend 
of the soldiers. I am sure you join with me in the hope that he 
will be reelected, which is in harmony with the prevailing thought 
at this time that men who do their duty should be reelected. 
[Applause. ] 

The chairman informs me that there are no soldiers in this 
eamp from North Dakota. Notwithstanding this I feel at home 
here, aS we are now one great undivided family. Our country 
has never been so strong and so united as at this moment. The 
chairman has told you of my visit to Europe with a group of 
Congressmen to see how our boys were getting along and to study 
war problems at first hand. I shall not detain you to give inci- 
dents occurring on our trip over and back, though there was 
much to interest us. As this is a day meeting your time as 
well as mine is limited. 

WHAT OUR GOVERNMENT IS DOING. 

It is next to impossible to get an accurate idea of what our 
rovernment has done in France without going there. It has 
been a tremendous task, which has been done in a big way by 
big men. <A railroad has been built across France, and believe 
me the big mogul engines marked “ U, S. A.” looked good to me. 
Immense storage capacity has been constructed at various 
points—at one of them the biggest cold-storage plant in the 
world. We have seven well-equipped ports. At one of them 100 
wiles of sidetracks have been constructed. Along these 152 
warehouses had been built, and material for many more was on 
hand, All this to take care of our brave boys. In the same port 
long wharves had been constructed and equipped with the latest 
loading and unloading machinery and devices. The biggest 
freighters which had formerly in that port required 21 days to 
unload are now unloaded in 5 days. 

Everything back of our lines shows foresight and thorough 
organization. Our medical service, both in field and hospital, 
is admittedly the best of any of the armies. It was my privilege 
to check up the medical service by personal visits all the way 
from the battle field back, successively, through the emergency 
field hospitals, the evacuation hospitals, the base hospitals, and, 
on this side of the water, our general hospitals. The general 
hospitals look after those soldiers who are so severely wounded 
that they can not be returned to the fighting forces. It tugged 
on the heartstrings to see our poor wounded boys on the 
battle field and in the hospitals, but we were filled with admira- 
tion for the skillful work of our surgeons and nurses and the 
exceptional facilities of every kind furnished by our Govern- 
ment for the use of the surgeons, nurses, pharmacists, and all 
others connected with the Surgeon General’s department. Of 
all the activities of this wonderful department I was most im- 
pressed by the very comprehensive plans to make every dis- 
abled man self-supporting before being discharged from the 
hospitals. A boy who had lost his left arm and who had been 
working in a factory was being taught telegraphy, not only in 
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the hospital but right in bed. It eased his mind to know he 
would be able to do something useful, and the time devoted to 
practicing with the telegraph key in bed took his mind from 
his troubles and hastened recovery, A boy at Walter Reed 
Hospital from Bismarck, in my own State, lost his left arm 
at Cantigny. He had been a musician and played the violin 
beautifully. It was clear he could never hope to make a living 
out of musie. 

The reconstruction men discovered he had artistie ability and 
could draw well. He is being trained for a magazine illustra- 
tor, and his instructor says he will succeed, declaring he has a 
skillful touch, originality, and imagination. I felt so enthused 
and happy over all that had been done for the health, welfare, 
and restoration of our wounded boys I made a special trip to the 
War Department to personally thank such men as Surgeon Gen- 
eral Gorgas, Col. R. B. Miller, in charge of personnel, Col. Frank 
Billings, director of reconstruction, Col. Harry Mock, assistant 
director, Maj. A. C. Monahan, and Maj. M. W. Murray, of the 
education section of reconstruction. Any of you who desire to 
know more about this wonderful reconstruction work should 
write to me or speak to me about it, and I shall send you a 
printed copy of my address in Congress upon this subject, telling 
what is being done for disabled soldiers, not only in our hos- 
pitals, but also in the British reconstruction hospitals which I 
visited. 





HAVE PLENTY OF WHITE BREAD AND SUGAR. 

I wish the fathers and mothers of this country could under- 
stand how completely the needs of the boys have been anticipated 
and provided for. I have heard, and perhaps you have heard, 
more or less grumbling about eating dark bread, and I have even 
heard men say that they objected to eating dark bread here in 
order that the French might have what they were accustomed 
to—white bread. I want to assure you that not only the French 
but the English and Italians have been and are still eating a war 
bread darker than we were eating up to the time Mr. Hoover 
raised the ban on white bread. The only white bread being eaten 
on the entire continent of Europe at this time is eaten by our 
soldiers, and they have all they want of it. And another thing: 
Our boys are not rationed on sugar. God bless them, they have 
all they want of it. [Applause.] That should take the sting out 
of any trifling inconvenience we have been to in this country. 

FRENCH CHILDREN LOVE OUR BOYS, 

Another thing I would like to have our people know, and I can 
not emphasize it too greatly: Our boys are clean morally, are 
temperate, and the healthiest aggregation of men ever gotten 
together in the world. It is said they are giving money to the 
little French children and teaching them the vulgar habit of 
chewing gum. This is all true, but I think we should be proud 
that our men love these little children, and that the little chil- 
dren of France love and trust them. [Applause.] 

FIRST GREAT DRIVE 1918, 

Mr. Chairman, after Russia was put out of the war, Germany 
determined to mass her strength against the allies, with the hope 
of capturing Paris and forcing a decision before America could 
put an army in the field. 

After greatly increasing the strength of their army by soldiers 
withdrawn from Russia, the first great German drive was made 
this year upon March 21 in the direction of Amiens along a front 
from Arras to Soissons. As a part of this drive a blow was 
struck south of Ypres. The first drive was very successful from 
the German point of view. The British were rolled back with 
apparent ease. Finally, the British and French balked the drive. 

SECOND GREAT DRIVE. 

Then, after about a month’s preparation, the second great Ger- 
man drive was launched on May 27 along a line extending from 
Vauxaillon, almost directly north of Soissons, and Brimont, al- 
most directly north of Rheims. This great offensive was begun 
by striking a terrific blow with massed forces all along this line, 
a distance of approximately 40 miles. 

The first day they advanced 54 miles, reaching Pont Arey on 
the Aisne River. The bombardment was just as violent as that 
which heralded the great drive of March 21, and the infantry 
attack was upon a more formidable scale. Dense waves of infan- 
try followed closely in the wake of a lifting barrage, and fresh 
troops were pushed up with characteristic recklessness. The 
back areas were heavily shelled with high-velocity guns, and 
German airplanes were unusualiy venturesome. 

The Germans forged ahead 7 miles the second day, capturing 
a portion of Soissons, menaced Rheims, and reached a point in 
the hills south of St. Thierry and the southern banks of the 
Vesle. The Germans were strongly reinforced the third day and 
continued the drive southward, every hour creating uneasiness 
in Paris and throughout France. When and where would end 
this last and most powerful German drive? In this emergency 
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Gen. Pershing volunteered to send some divisions of American 
soldiers in training at a certain point west of the fighting area. 
These were men who had not completed their training and who 
were not thought to be ready for actual warfare by British or 
French officers. The only ones who believed they were realty 
ready were the men themselves. But the emergency was great, 
so these partially trained troops were hurried along the railway 
and upon gas trucks to join in the fight. They left the training 
eamps Thursday night and Friday and arrived at the various 
points along the front between Friday night—May 31—-and Sun- 
day morning. 

A large unit was loaded into railway trains on Thursday 
night, traveling all that night and next day without sleep, 
reaching a point about 5 miles from Chateau-Thierry at 10 
o'clock at night, and immediately went into position at Chateau- 
Thierry. The machine gunners were sent to guard four bridges 
over the Marne. They had been there only three hours when 
the German troops made a strong attempt to cross the 
river. They were repulsed. But for three days our men stood 
there like a stone wall preventing the passage over the river, 
Then in the face of a withering fire from cannon and machine 
guns the American engineers advanced and destroyed the 
bridges, finally stopping the drive at this point, one of the gate- 
ways to Paris. [Applause.] 

At time while the fight was going on at Chateau- 
Thierry warm fighting was in progress at other points, one of 


shock 


the same 


them nearer to Paris than Chateau-Thierry, where the Ger- 
mans were sweeping forward like a mighty tidal wave. An 
American brigade reached that point on Sunday morning after 


having traveled all day and night withont sleep. By 4 o’clock 
‘in the afternoon of the same day they had been in three fights, 
in one of which they drove the Germans back for 2 kilometers on 
a front of 4 kilometers. In this locality was fought the now 
famous Battle of Belleau Wood by the gallant marines. No 
more glorious page of American history has ever been written. 
f Applause. ] 
TIIIRD GREAT DRIVE. 

At midnight on July 14 the Germans began what was ta be 
according to their expectation, the greatest drive of all. They 
called it the Friedensturm, storm of peace, the great peace ef- 
fensive. The plans for this were more carefully laid and upon a 
greater scale than for any former offensive. They confidently ex- 
pected to go through to Paris, and many in Franee held the same 
view. Our congressional party was at the time near Paris, and we 
were assured that we would not be permitted to enter, as it was 
claimed that preparations were being made to have all the 
civilian population leave the city to be ready for a siege or pos- 
sible evacuation. This may not have been in actual contem- 
plation, but it reflected the feverish condition of the public 
inind. The people back of the lines were very apprehensive. 
They believed if the Germans were to go as far us they had 
upon the two former drives that if they would not reach Paris 
they would get nezr enough to it to sheot it to pieces with their 
big guns 

The German drive of March 21 was a surprise. The drive of 
May 27 wus almost a surprise, the notice of it being very short. 
The last big drive was no surprise at all. The allies had been 
expecting it for several days and had troops massed to meet it. 
It was expected that the enemy would attempt to break through 
toward Paris at Chateau-Thierry and points northwest, and 
nlso east of there, and that is where the fighting eccurred for 
the most part. As the Germans were in greut force, and as 
Foch had massed forces of almost equal numbers, the shock of 
battle was terrific. The Germans confidently expected to over- 
ride all opposition and the charge was made all along the front 
with great dash in massed formation. At places the allied 
lines broke. The Marne was crossed at 10 places, but at none 
of these points did they get very far, excepting south of Jaul- 
gonne, where they penetrated several miles. They were soon 
driven back here and elsewhere. Americans figured largely in 
these operations. The troops which had been rushed over in 
May to help stem the Hun advance were still there and had 
been liberally reinforced. The Government has not given out 
any figures as to the number of Americans employed in the 
fighting just referred to, but from what I know of the units 
employed there must have been more than 150.000. This was a 

ig force to add to the already strong forces of French and 

and was suflicient to turn the gauge of battle. The 
nemy was obliged to fall back and was Kept on the move 
pretty fast for the next couple of weeks. I think it may be 
truthfully said that the most critieal time in the war, after the 
first battle of the Marne, was during May 31 and June 1 and 2, 
and the turning point of the war was definitely settled on July 
15, 16, and 17. We Americans “1ould be very proud that our 
troops were present at both these periods in sufficient numbers 
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to save the day. The belief was general with those with whom 
I talked in France that if our men had not been available the 
Germans would have gotten at least close enough to Paris to 
have shelled it to the limit. There seems to be a notion that 
our troops did not figure in these operations in a big way, that 
they were only participating in battalion units wedged in be- 
tween the British or French. That i: not true. We had several 
divisions along that line, and they were handlec in division 
units. The reason the newspaper dispatches of that period did 
not reveal this was doubtless to keep from the Germans as long 
as possible the extent to which Americans were being used. 
And I will say this: The American newspapers contain very 
much more complete and thorough accounts ¢f the war than the 
Paris or London papers. 
BELLEAU WOOD AND CHATEAU-THIERRY. 

It has been my privilege to be at practically all the places 
referred to but at only part of them when the fighting occurred. 
Where I was not an eyewitness I obtained information at first 
hand from such men as Col. MeClusky, who commanded a bri- 
gade at Bois de Belleau. No one is waiting more anxiously 
than myself for an authentic and thorough history of this war. 
I wish it were possible to give you a running account of all the 
places visited. It would take tee much time. Mieux was a most 
interesting point. This point was reached by the Germans 
in the first battle of the Marne. It is located about 20 miles 
from Paris. Here we found treneh systems prepared ready for 
use in case the allied armies were pressed back. This confirmed 
the fears of the people, or at least showed that the army men 
were preparing for such an emergency. At this place we were 
furnished with metal helmets and gas masks. Chateau-Thierry 
was left in horrible shape by the retreating Huns. The fine 
homes were ransacked and all things of value “if portable” 
were carried away. We visited the chateau, located upen an 
elevation at the edge of the city. Two soldiers were guarding 
it, but there was little of anything left to guard. If Chateau- 
Thierry is a fair sample of what was dene by the Germans in 
other occupied territory no wonder the French fight furiously, 

MARKSMANSHIP 

Vaux furnished us with the evidence of the 
curacy of the American Artillery. 
full of holes. Not a single building escaped, and each building 
was struck from one to three times. It was here, after the 
artillery preparation, that our boys advanced rapidly, taking 654 
German prisoners from the basements of the buildings, which 
was done without the loss of a single soldier. And the remarkable 
thing about it was that all of the shooting was done simply by 
the useofamap. The map was an accurate one, but the marks- 
munship was not aided by observation balloons or aeroplanes. 
It reminds me of a stery of my friend, Congressman BARKLEY, 
from Kentucky. He tells about an old darkey who said: “ Them 
new long-distance 44-caterpillar guns cun just natly get you 
anywhere. All they need is your name and address.” [Ap- 
plause. | 


SUPERB, 
wonderful ac- 
The town was actually shot 


HOW THEY FIGITT. 


Gf course the most thrilling thing of all was to see our boys 
actually fighting—and how they do fight! No one who has 
not been present to see some of the fighting and talk with the 
men can appreciate the eagerness of our boys to get into the 
battle. When they gre back at the training camps they are 
impatient to get to the front, and when they get to the front 
they sre not easy until they get into the thickest of the fighting. 
I talked with Capt. Campbell, of Grand Rapids, Mich., who 
stood with wounded hand and a wound in the leg and told of 
the trouble he had had to hold his men back. He had deployed 
some of his men to capture some machine gums from, the flank. 
The remaining portion of the company evidently did net know 
that this had been done and he could see very plainly that they 
were intending to charge the machine guns from the front with- 
out any order from him. He called out that he did not want 
any charge, and still netieed evidence of their intention to go 
forward. So he rushed out in front of his men with a pointed 
revolver, saying, “I have not ordered a charge; I do not want 
a charge, and the first man who gets in line with this gun will 
be shot.” [Applause. ] 

We were told, but I can not vouch for the truth of ft, that 
the commanding officer told a certain major that his ob- 
jective would be to a certain rock on an elevation and that 
he was to halt his battalion there. Instead of stopping there 
he went on a mile. The commanding officer criticized him. 
He said, “I told you to halt at that big rock. Why didn’t you 


stop there?” To which the major replied, “ Well, if these 
Germans could not stop our boys, how in thunder do you 


think I eould?” 
In the fighting in May, northwest of Chateau-Thierry, one of 
our boys received a bullet wound in the neek from a machine 
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gun. The bullet went about half way through and dropped 
down into his stomach. He got out of the hospital in time to 
be back with the boys again when they began fighting in July, 
and the company with which he served was ordered to clean out 
a nest of machine guns. When the boys started forward this 
wounded boy turned to the others with a laugh and said, “ Let 
me take care of those machine-gun bullets; T’ll swallow them.” 
{ Applause. ] 
MAGNIFICENT FIGHTERS—BUT ROUGH. 


The Australians have the reputation of being rough-and-ready 
fighters, with the accent on the rough, They call their captains 
Bill and Tom, and when they got to France the British officers 
thought they would not amount to much, because it was said 
they had no discipline; but when the fighting began it was 
discovered the only trouble was to have them stop when they 
reached their objectives. While we were in London an invita- 
tien was extended to us to attend a Government concert on 
Sunday night in one of the big theaters. There are no theatrical 
shows permitted on Sunday night in Great Britain, but Admiral 
Sims assured us we need not be scared away by the name 
“concert.” The show was certainly a live one. I have never 
seen anything to equal it upon the vaudeville stage here. Talent 
was picked up from all the big theaters in London—grand opera 
singers and others—but the most interesting and exciting thing 
of all was some stunts put on by a company of Australian sol- 
diers. Among other things they put on a bayonet drill. The 
stage was very large, and the men rushed at each other with 
great speed, pointing the bayonets straight at the men opposing 
them, It was up to the man who was being charged to strike 
the bayonet quickly enough and hard enough to ward it off. 
On one of these rushes, while the bayonet thrust was warded off, 
one man was struck with such terrific force he was thrown 
upon the stage, his head hitting the hard floor with great force. 
He was carried from the stage insensible. Having heard these 
things about the Australians and having seen this performance 
at London, we were able to appreciate a joke which one of the 
Australian boys got off. He was asked, What kind of fighters 
are the Americans? ‘“ Oh,” said he, “they are splendid; they 
are great; they are magnificent fighters; but,” with a twinkle 
he added, “ they are pretty rough.” [Applause.] 

SAVED PARIS. 


Capt. Liggett, a Civil War veteran, now an official in the In- 
terior Department at Washington, called to see me last Thurs- 
day, because he heard that I had seen his son in France. He 
said, “Mr. Youne, I am hoping that our boys will march into 
Berlin.” I replied, ‘Captain, they have done a bigger thing 
than that. They stopped the Germans from marching into 
Paris.” [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I am getting weary of the argu- 
ment that those who ask for proper consideration of this class of 
legislation can not trust the President. The argument made 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] in this respect is 
unworthy of him. The gentleman trusts the President, and he 
knows thet everybody in this House would gladly trust the 
President in this or any other matter, if the President could 
give any attention at all to the enormous powers that we are 
conferring upon him in this bill. But the gentleman knows that 
the President will not consider a single thing that is provided 
for in this bill. Engineers will be called upon to pass on the 
plants to be acquired, and bureau chiefs will be called upon to 
say how many clerks will be wanted in Washington in the de- 
partment, and what their salaries shall be. One of the things 
that this House is very frequently called upon to remedy is the 
unjust discrimination between the various employees in differ- 
ent branches of the service. That injustice creeps into the law 
or into its administration through these lump-sum appropria- 
tions, which give to some bureau chief the right to fix the 
salaries of all the persons employed, and to designate the number 
of persons to be employed, and too frequently he does not base 
his decisions upon salaries in like positions in other branches 
of the service. When the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance 
was created a young girl from my own State, who happened 
to be here in the telephone office working for $11 a week, was 
called down to the bureau and given a place at $1,100 a year. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEen] has gone into this 
subject somewhat fully, and I want to say to him and to the 
House that when the legislative bill was before the committee 
one of the bureau chiefs who appeared before the committee, 
in explaining what the greatly increased number of clerks would 
do, simply said, ‘‘ We can prepare these clerks for service at 
such and such a rate.” The estimate was based upon the ability 
of the department to educate the new clerks. When asked 
what they would do, he did’ not know what they would do; 
but thought they would have work for them; and to-day we 
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have here in Washington clerks who have been here two months 
on the salary roll of the Government who have not yet been 
assigned to do a single thing. I insist that it will do no harm 
to allow this bill to go through as amended by the amendment 
of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. Then the 
committee can take up the question with regard to how many 
clerks will be needed, and how many engineers will be needed, 
and what their salaries should be. 

I am a little doubtful whether we want to give some man the 
right to pay a bureau chief or superintendent $12,000 a year, as 
is suggested by the chairman. I believe that the House ought 
to be called upon to pass on the question of whether the two 
assistant engineers should have $7,500 apiece, when we have 
hundreds of assistant engineers just as well qualified in the river 
and harbor work and other branches of the service who are re- 
ceiving only half of that amount or less. If we are going to legis- 
late intelligently matters of this kind must be referred to some 
committee that will go into all of the facts, and after they have 
possession of the facts, report to the House for its consideration 
how much the engineers should receive, how many clerks should 
be employed in the bureau, and how much those clerks should 
be paid. Let us be fair with the clerks that are now in the 
service and put a stop to lump-sum appropriations for clerk 
hire, for then we hold the old clerk down to the salary fixed 
by law and allow the new clerk to receive any salary which the 
new bureau chief may fix. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Winco). Debate on the pending 
amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. SISSON. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending amendment is to strike out 
two words. 

Mr. SISSON. I ask unanimous consent to speak for five min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not know any better reason 
why this appropriation should be serutinized closely than this 
apparently unauthorized document, unsigned by anybody, sent 
up here, I presume, at the request of the chairman of the com- 
mittee after this question was raised. 

Now, take the document that has no earmarks to show who 
prepared it or who was responsible for its preparation. 

Mr. SIMS. It was sent by Mr. Baruch. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know, perhaps Mr. Baruch might have 
sent it to the gentleman, he may or not have prepared the details 
of it. 

Here is a director at $12,000, and two assistants at $7,500 each. 
Why, if you do that you will disarrange the salaries of almost 
every bureau chief in this Government. Go into the legislative 
bill and you will find that there is not a single bureau chief 
who has got a salary anything like that. You will find as a rule 
that $5,000 is a big salary for most any bureau chief. In rare 
instances they are fixed at $6,000. If you want to put a prize 
in the hands of every bureau chief you will do it by fixing the 
salary at this enormously high rate. Then you will find that 
you have raised up an enormous amount of trouble in the future. 

Sut first I want to know what character of a man you will 
have to administer the provisions of _this bill and the sort of 
experience and business ability that he has, and we want to 
know something about these assistant engineers. Here are four 
civilian engineers at $5,000 each, clerical help, miscellaneous 
supplies, without telling you anything about the salaries, 
$20,000. Rent of eight district offices in Washington, $9.600; 
clerical help and supplies for eight district offices, $32,000. 
Traveling expenses exclusive of Army Engineers estimated at 
$7,000. Legal expense estimated, $10,000. Allowance for ex- 
pansion and other unforeseen contingencies, $24,400, 

Is there an appropriation committee in this House that on 
that mere statement without any further explanation would 
appropriate that sum of money? 

As far as delays are concerned, I want te say to the gentle- 
man that it will never delay the bili one minute because in 
bills of this kind, if this amendment shall be adopted, before the 
bill gets out of the Senate the Appropriation Committee can go 
into the details having before us the amount of money and the 
character of service and will try to keep up some harmony in 
the salaries and not disorganize the whole program. 

If this is to be the policy adopted in future, you will have 
no sort of rule for the salaries of men to inke charge of these 
bureaus. Let this bill pass making an authorization of $150,000 
to pay for a temporary organization and if this business shall 
grow rapidly, as it may, $150,000 may not be enough, but when 
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you come to the Appropriations Committee you will find the 
committee confronted with this status of giving enormous high 
salaries, and we will be embarrassed in attempting to reduce 
them. 

My friend from South Carolina calls my attention to the fact 
that even a Cabinet officer's salary is only $12,000, and yet you 


propose to give to this bureau under this bill $12,000 right off | 
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the reel without knowing a thing on earth who he is, what the | 


duties are that are going to be devolved upon him. So, gentle- 
men of the committee, the mere display of this detailed state- 
ment sent to the chairman of the cemmittee is the highest 
evidence of why we ought to let this take its orderly course. 

As far as patriotism is concerned, I take it that no man could 
be charged as being unpatriotic who refuses to take from the 
taxpayers of America while we are appealing to them all over 
the country to respond in the buying of the bonds to pay the 
expenses of the war. I do not think it would lie in the mouth 
of any man to say that he is unpatriotic when he is trying to 
save as much money as possible to make it kill as many Huns 
as possible. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I make that pro forma amendment in order 
to have read from the desk a letter addressed to me by the 
Secretary of the Treasury on an important matter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, September 2;, 1918. 
Hon. HENRY T. RAINry., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Rainey: Mr. Roper has handed to me your lettér of the 
17th instant. You state that you have been requested by the Hon. 
Herbert Hoover, United States Food Administrator, to present to the 
Ways and Means Committee a bill for the repeal or suspension of the 
mixed-flour laws, acts of June 13, 1898, as amended by the act of April 
12, 1902, for the duration of the war, in order to carry out the inter- 
national food program recently agreed upon at the conference of food 
administrators of all the allied countries, which provides for the admix- 
ture of 20 per cent of otber cereal flours with wheat flour, and ask 


whether there is any objection by this department to the suspension of | 
the mixed-flour taw and whether such action would make possible the | 


adulteration of flour or if there is anything in the mixed-flour act which 
prevents the use of deleterious substances. 

There has been no change in the attitude of this department as ex- 
pressed in the letter of the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, addressed 
io you under date of Augast 3, 1914, in which he recommended favor- 
able action upon H. R. 16675, Sixty-third Congress, and in a letter of 
the former Commissioner of Internal Revenue, addressed to you under 
date of May 35, 1916, favorably recommending H, R. 9409, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, for the repeal of the mixed-flour law. 

These recommendations of repeal were based upon the fact that it is 


of no importance as a revenue measure, and the purpose for which 
it was intended—that is, prevention of adulteration of wheat flour—is 
adequately taken care of by the pure-food law, act of June 50, 1906. 


The revenues derived from this source are negligible and would not 
pay the cost of the administration of the act. The total collections for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, were only $5,526.13, aud the col- 
lections for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, only $6,414.02. There 
were but 18 qualified manufacturers, packers, and repackers engaged 
in the production of mixed flour at the time of ihe issuance of circular 
No. 1156, of August 26, 1918, by the Food Administration, but since 
the publication of this circular inquiries reccived by this office indicate 
that a iarge propertion of the millers of this country intend to engage 
in the production of flour in accordance with the food program, which 
would come within the classification of mixed flour and subject such 
manufacturers to the taxes impesed by the act and compliance with the 
provisions thereof, and the regulations issued by the department re ard- 
ing stumplog the product, keeping records, and rendering monthly 
returns. 

Much additional labor will be required on the part of our field officers 
to inspect the r-cords covering the large increase in manufacturers under 
the program of the Food Administration, as well as in the handling of 
the large number of additional returns in the burean. This work would 
require an increase in our force for field work as well as for office work. 

In view of the fact that the department ts on record in recommending 
the repeal of the mixed-flour law and of the increase in administrative 
difficulties and expense out of proportion to the tax return that would 
be received from this source under the food program, and in view of the 
further fact that the pure-food law and regulations thereunder fully 
protect the public against the adulteration or misbranding of flour, I 
would recommend the repeal of the mixed-flour law for the duration of 
the war. 

Sincerely, yours, W. G. McApoo, Scerctary 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro 
forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purpose of construction, acquisition, maintenance, and oper- 
nation of plants, transmission lines, and other material and property 
which the President is hereby empowered by the provisions of this 
act to construct or nequire and of providing funds pursuant to the 
provisions of subdivisions 2 and 3, of section 2 hereof, there is hereby 





ited, the nm of $200,000,000, 
The committee amendment was read, as follows: 
On page 14, line 25, strike out the sum of “ $200,000.000" and 1 


gsert the following: “ $175,000,000, to be available during the time this 
act is in effect.” 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, T desire to amend the commit- | 


tee amendment. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out all of 
line 26 of the committee amendment on page 14. 








opriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- | 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment to the committee amendment: Page 14, line 26, strike 


out the language “to be available during the time this net is in 
effect.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a questien. I 
want to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin if this is the 
amendment he suggested, I have forgotten which member of 
the committee suggested it, and if se, I want the gentleman 
from Wisconsin to take care of it. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; I did so in the committee, but I de not 
want to take up the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is familiar with 
the constitutional provision that you can not make an appro- 
priation longer than two years for war purposes. I am address- 
ing myself to the gentleman from Wisconsin. The gentleman 
knows under the Constitution we can not make appropriations 
for longer than two years. 

Mr. ESCH. That is for the support of the Army. 

Mr. SISSON. I understand; in support of the Army. I 
know, as a matter of fact, you might be able to avoid that 
provision in the Constitution upon the idea that this is for 
the purpose of producing materials to be used by the Army, 
but that would not necessarily cause my opposition to cease 
if I thought it did not impinge upon that constitutional provi- 
sion, but I de want to say that language ought to be stricken 
out, because I am going to offer the same amendment at the 
proper time after this committee amendment has been dis- 
posed of that we adopted in section 9. In line 24, just before 
the word “appropriated,” I am going to offer at the proper 
time an amendment “ authorized to be,” and so forth. 

Now, if that amendment should be adopted having in the 
language “to be available during the time this act is in effect,” 
the peculiar language of the bill virtually gives them $175,000,000 
appropriations which will be reported to Congress, they say, but 
if reported to Congress, Congress will be powerless to do any- 
thing in reference to checking up that appropriation. That 
$175,000,000 ought not to be turned loose to this gentleman 
whose salary is to be fixed later. We do not know who he is; 
we ought not to turn over to him, in my judgment, $175,000,000 
to be used not one year, not two years, not five years, but 
during the life of this act, during the time this act is in exist- 
ence. Now, you certainly can trust Congress and he should be 
called upon at the end of every year to make a detailed state- 
ment as to how he has used this money and why it has been ex- 
pended. 

Mr. MADDEN. This bill provides for that. 

Mr, SISSON. I understand, but there is no compulsion except 
this, that the President may report. Listen: Everything that 
has been cone may not meet with the approval of Congress, and 
then you would be helpless unless we repealed this bill, but as 
long as you keep your hands on the purse strings, you can say, 
your conduct has not been what it ought to be, or if you will 
do certain things in the future or curtail certain things, we will 
give you enough money in order to wind this thing up. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am in favor of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee taking jurisdiction of the expenditure of money and ap- 
propriations and making full investigation before the money is 
appropriated. 

Mr. SISSON. That is what we want. I do not believe that 
the mere fact you give Congress information, if it would be 
information like the statement made about the salaries, it would 
be no information at all, and then with this language in the bill 
they can continue to operate irrespective of whether it meets 
with the approval of Congress or not. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr, Chairman, having offered the amendment in 
the committee, having taken verbally section 19 of the food- 
control act, and believing it is not essential to this bill, I nove 
to strike out that line, or I leave the motion to the gentleman 
from Mississippi to save time, 

Mr. SIMS. There is no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman withdraw his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not; they accept it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, the question is upon the amendment 


i} as amended. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an 


|} amendment to the amendment as it stands now. 


| 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will submit his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. I desire to offer an amendment as fol- 
lows: Strike out the figures “ $175,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘ $100,000,000.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the amendment has 
not been adopted finally as amended. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I understand; but I am offering an 
amendment to the pending amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. To so much of the amendment as remains. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I accept the correction of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee—to so much of the committee amendment 
as remains. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out “ $175,000,000 " and insert in lieu thereof ‘“‘ $100,000,000,” 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Now, Mr. Chairman, in reference to 
this amendment, I would say that much of the remarks of the 
gentleman from Mississippi are applicable and also the remarks 
of my colleague from Iowa [Mr. Goop}]. We only need enough 
money in this bill to start this proceeding, and after it is 
started then the Committee on Appropriations ought to continue 
appropriations which are necessary to carry it on. I would 
have made this sum $50,000,000 instead of $100,000,000 in my 
motion if I thought it would be adopted, because I believe 
$50,000,000 is ample for that purpose. The parties who will 
be charged with this matter by the President will not be able 
to use any money for their organization for several months, 
and it will be six months before they will get matters in shape 
so that they will need to pay out any sums upon contract. 

It will probably be a year before any of these contracts are 


‘finished, and even if they desire to use money for the purpose 


of condemning property and paying the cost as determined by 
the court several months will inevitably elapse before they can 
need the money. I do not understand, and no gentleman has 
given any reason, why $175,000,000 should be appropriated right 
off, before we know where they are going to put a dollar of it, 
and why the attempt should be made to take away from the 
Appropriations Committee, which properly has jurisdiction of 
these matters, the right to go over and ascertain what sums 
ought properly to be paid out. There has been no extended 
investigation by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merece. They evidently had not time for it and thought that the 
bill needed to be put through in such haste that they could not 
go into these items; but they ought to be gone into by the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SISSON, Will the gentleman yield for just a moment? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON, As to the amendment which I suggested a mo- 
ment ago I would offer at the proper time to make this an au- 
thorization instead of an appropriation of $175,000,000. The 
comiittec having adopted the other amendment, identical to this, 
in section 9, I presume it will adopt this amendment here. If 
you leave $175,000,000 in, it becomes a limitation upon the ap- 
propriation rather than an appropriation. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would be perfectly willing to accept 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Mississippi if I was sure 
the committee would do that. 

Mr. SISSON. I feel sure the committee will do it, sinee they 
have adopted the other. I might ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Stms] now if, having adopted the amendment in 
section 9, he will agree that we insert before the word “ appro- 
priated,” in line 24, the words “ authorized tc be”? 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. If the gentleman from Tennessee has 
no objection to the proposition of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, I will withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. Of course, I can not agree to that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw my 
amendment. I think the committee will sustain the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Mississippi when it is presented. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is first on the committee 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

In line 24, before the word “ appropriated,” insert “ authorized to be.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 23, after the word “ hereby,” insert the words “ au- 
thorized to be.”’ 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to oppose the amendment. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I have the floor. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, if the words are adopted, would 
not the words “out of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
Wise appropriated ” be superfluous? 





Mr. SISSON. I think they would be superfluous. 

Mr. ROGERS. It devolves upon the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to name the source from which they are to be taken. 

Mr. SISSON. In our appropriation bill we would appropriate 
from any money not otherwise appropriated, and we then would 
earry an appropriation in the exact language of this heading. 
You would find this head in our bill exactly as it is here. So I 
do not think that would cut any figure. Now, gentlemen of the 
committee, I do not care to discuss this. I suppose the committee 
understands my reason for offering this amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want only two or three minutes. 

The War Department has had a long and expensive survey 
made and reported in detail to the committee, and Lieut Stan- 
ley, who was authorized to make the report of the survey, 
shows the following amounts needed right now, in the sections 
and districts mentioned as follows: 
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Philadelphia, Chester, and adjacent territory 
Be GN I iii cinn cna cphaunemnnnttinnaes Sime 
Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio (Pittsburgh, | 
Youngstown, Akron, Canton, Wheeling, Connellsville, 
and adjacent territories) 440,000 | 35,000,000 


Baltimore, Lancaster, and adjacent territories. ............ 53, 000 3, 942, 000 
Wilmington, Del., and vicinity ...........................-- | 13, 300 610, 000 
Pennsylvania anthracite region.......................0.--- 53,000 | 8,000,000 
Se: SENN PRINS. ss Sala dace ceapeuibncRbaweandaade } 75,000 | 14, 625, 000 
ON SS” illite i as hia telat 135, 000 15, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous smaller power systems scattered in Eastern 

and Middle West States..._. PLD. ads dak. db Wate 259,000 | 31,250,000 
Pacific slope, west of Rocky Mountains ...................|.......... 10, 000, 000 
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eaiacnkquadedeaaeud aaas 1, 233,300 | 138, 427,000 


Not a piece of machinery can be bought or installed until this 
appropriation goes through. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. It certainly could not be bought or installed 
after this bill passes the House. It will have to wait until the 
bill becomes a law. 

Mr. SIMS. That is true; but we will do our part now, and 
then it will not have to go to any other committee of the House. 
Any other committee would have to take up and go over these 
amounts. It is not a question like the other. It is not on all 
fours at all. There was ground for the criticism made by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] and the gentleman 
from [Iowa [Mr. Goop] as to administrative expenses; but here 
is an actual survey made by competent experts, and now this 
House proposes to say that simply on a question of jurisdiction, 
after the hearings have been had, after they have been held at 
great expense, that you will not appropriate now the amounts 
carried in the bill, but simply authorize it and take the chances 
of delay that may prove to be very dangerous. I have nothing 
more to say. Let those who claim they want to support the 
President do it in the only effective way it can be done, in the 
most expeditious manner, and not quibble over the jurisdiction 
of committees. I have nothing more to suy. 

Mr. GOOD. Will not the gentleman explain his estimate? 
What are you going to buy with $35,000,000 in the Pennsylvania 
anthracite coal region? 

Mr. SIMS. The hearings show all of it. I am not going into 
quibbles over details. Let the gentleman assume the responsi- 
bility for the flimsy excuse offered, if he wants to do so. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to answer my friend. 

The CHAIRMAN, The debate on this amendment has been 
exhausted. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, to proceed for two minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. This thing has been fully discussed. It will be 
practically a repetition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I resent the intimation 
of the gentleman from Tennessee that any gentleman upon this 
floor desires to tie the hands of the President or to hold up this 
project. 

If the gentleman for a moment would consider what this par- 
ticular language involves, he would understand that none of his 
argument has any application whatever to it. This has nothing 
to do with contracts. They can go right ahead making the con- 
tracts if the amendment prevails. All this pertains to is the 
payment of the money after the contracts have been let. In this 
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bill we have authorized the President to go ahead ad libitum and 
contract for any amount he wants to. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I question the gentleman's line 
of argument in that respect. You can not go on with the con- 
tract until the money is available. 

Mr. SIMS. You can not do it at all. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. There is no question about it. The lan- 
guage Is express in the bill itself giving the President power to 
make contracts without restriction. 

Mr. ESCH. In an enormous expenditure like this it would be 
a dangerous practice for a Government official to make a con- 
tract without an appropriation. 

Mr. SIMS. It would be an illegal performance. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Repeatedly authorizations are made 
without any appropriations whatever, from time to time, in bill 
after bill. A common example is found in the bills which au- 
thorize the making of contracts for the construction of public 
bulldings, in which no appropriation is ever inserted. 

In this bill we repose unlimited confidence in the President, for 
we authorize him to make contracts to any amount. He could 
under this bill bind the Government for billions, if he so desired. 
But no one has any fears that he will make contracts for more 
than in his judgment is necessary to successfully carry on the 
war. While I have criticized severely the wording of the bill 
and the careless manner in which it is drawn, neither I nor any 
any other gentleman has made any objection to these vast powers 
being conferred upon the President, nor has anyone tried to 
delay the bill, but only to better it, and that it has been im- 
proved I think everyone will agree. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
las expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. S1tsson]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, on page 14, 
line 24, the words “out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Goon: Line 24, page 14, after the word 
“ appropriated,” strike out the following: “out of any moneys in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated.”’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ESCH. Then, Mr. Chairman, a like amendment ought to 
be made in lines 12 and 18. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Escu: Page 14, line 12, after “ $150,000,” 
strike out the following: “out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

All revenues derived from the sale of any product of any plant or 
roperty which shall have been constructed or acquired pursuant to 
he provisions of this act, or from the lease or operation of any such 

plant, property, or transmission line, shall be available for the mainte- 
nance and operation of such plant, property, or transmission line; and 
all revenue in excess of the expense of such maintenance and operation 
and all sums received uporp the sale of any property constructed or 
acquired pursuant to the provisions of this act or in os of any 
funds expended or provided pursuant to the provisions of subdivisions 
“ and 8 of section 2 hereof shall be deposited and covered into the 
‘Treasury to the credit of this appropriation. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chairman 
of the committee what is intended by the words “ to the credit 
of this appropriation ”? 

Mr. MADDEN. That should be stricken out. 

Mr. SIMS. The appropriation has been stricken out. 

Mr. MADDEN, The words “to the credit of the appropria- 
tion” should be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. I take it that there is no use in using the language 
of the appropriation here, in view of the adoption of the amend- 
tuent, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the words 
to the credit of this appropriation,” in lines 12 and 13, of 
page 1, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Towa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Goop: On page 15, line 12, after the word 


“‘frensury,” strike out the following: “to the credit of this appropria- 
tion.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 10. That as soon as practicable after the Ist of January in each 
year the President shall cause to be submitted to the Congress a detailed 
report of all property constructed, acquired, or installed, of all moneys 
loaned or advanced, and all receipts and expenditures made pursuant 
to the powers conferred by this act. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the section 
by inserting after the word “ advanced,” in line 18, “and a list 
of all persons employed under the authority of this act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Olerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wats: Page 15, line 18, after the word 
“advanced,” insert the following: “and a list of all persons employed 
and salaries paid under this act.” 

Mr. WALSH. “And a list of all persons employed under the 
authority of this act.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And insert the following: “And a list of all persons employed under 
the authority of this act.” 

Mr. WALSH. Now, Mr. Chairman, this section is the one 
which requires the information to be presented to the Congress, 
and it would seem to me that it would be wise to follow the prac- 
tice we have established in other measures of this sort, where 
we require reports, to require also a list of persons who are em- 
ployed to carry out the provisions of the act. 

Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman mean by that day laborers? 

Mr. WALSH. No. I mean the persons employed by the 
President. 

Mr. SIMS. In the administration of the act? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not see any objection to the amendment, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Does the gentleman include all 
the salaries? 

Mr. WALSH. I think the other phraseology of the act will 
possibly cover that, 

Mr. SIMS. If the Appropriations Committee gets jurisdiction 
and fixes the salaries of oflicials it will not be necessary to re- 
port as to that. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman from Wisconsin yesterday 
offered an amendment by which most of these employees will be 
under civil service. Does the gentleman think it will be neces- 
sary to give a list of all these civil-service employees? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not see why not. This is the report the 
President will make to the Congress. 

Mr. BLACK. It is the usual custom to transmit a list of 
these employees? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know whether it is the custom, but it 
is the practice of Congress to ask that it be done. I know that 
in connection with some of the departments of the Government 
the reports we have asked for have not been all that could be 
desired in that respect. 

Mr. SIMS. Asked for in a legislative bill? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I mean where we had provided special 
powers. 

Mr. SIMS. In legislation? 5 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, yes; in legislation. ' 

Mr. SIMS. I am not opposed to any amendment that does 
not hurt the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. That is not the purpose for which I am offer- 
ing it. 

Mr. SIMS. I see no objection to this, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend section 10 
by striking out, in line 14, after the word “ that,” the words “ as 
soon as practicable after the 1st of January,” and to substitute 
therefor the words “not later than the first Monday in De- 
cember.” 

Mr. SIMS. I think the other reports have nearly all been 
required as of the 1st of January. That is the provision in the 
railroad-control bill. Of course, it cuts no figure, any more 
than that it makes it the calendar year instead of the fiscal 


i 


year, 

Mr. ROGERS. If the practice of adhering to the calendar 
year is general in legislation, I should not think it was neces- 
sary to depart from it in this case. 

Mr. SIMS. There is a bill before my committee now to make 
the calendar year the fiscal year in all things. 

Mr. ROGERS. But every department of the Government, as 
far as I know, is required to report to the Congress by the first 
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Monday in December. Now, that is the time when the Congress; Mr. SIMS. I move the previous question on the motion to 


needs the information. 

Mr. SIMS. In the railroad-control bill we provide for a re- 
port by the 31st of December, as I now recall, but I may not be 
correct as to the exact date. 

Mr. ROGERS, And furthermore the language “as soon as 
practicable after the 1st of January” vitiates the provision 
altogether. It may be three months or six months or a year. 


Mr. SIMS. I know the gentleman is friendly to the purposes | 
of the bill. There can be very little of this work completed be- | 


tween the time the bill passes and the Ist day of January. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 


an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

rhe Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers: Page 15, line 14, after the word 
“that,” strike out “as soon as practicable after the Ist of January 
and insert in lieu thereof “ not later than the first Monday in December.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 11. That this act may be cited as the “ Emergency power act. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the words 
“may be cited” and insert “shall be known.” 

Mr. SIMS. I have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Watsu: Page 15, line 20, after the word 
“act,” strike out the words ‘“ may be cited” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “shall be known.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee rise 
and report the bill to the House as amended, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I make the point of order that that is 
superfluous. The rule provides for that. 

Mr. SIMS. TIT had overlooked that fact. I am so accustomed 
to acting without a special rule that I had forgotten about 
this. 

The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr, Houston, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee, 
having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12776) to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense and for the 
more effective prosecution of the war by furnishing means for 
the better utilization of the existing sources of electrical and 
mechanical power and for the development of new sources of 
such power, and for other purposes, had directed him to report 
the same back to the House with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bil! as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the reading of the en- 
grossed bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Does not the gentleman understand the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. There has been several amendments adopted 
here that I did not understand any more than I understood sev- 
eral of the committee amendments which were eliminated. I 
withdraw the demand, however. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time, 

Ir. PARKER of New Jersey. I move to recommit the bill 
with instructions. 

The SPEAKER, Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. No. 

The SPEAKER. Does any gentleman in the House who ts 
opnosed to the bill desire to make a motion to recommit? It 
not. the Chair will recognize the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Parker of New Jersey moves to recommit the bill with instruc- 
tions to report the same forthwith with amendments as follows: 


“Strike out the words ‘ five years’ wherever they occur in the bill and 
insert in Heu thereof ‘one year,’ viz, in section 2, clause (2), page 4, 


” 


line 25, tn clause 3 as amended by substitute; also in clause (12), page | 


9, Iine 14.” Second amendment: “After the word ‘thereof’ at the end 
of the first paragraph of section 8, on page 13, line 2, by striking out 
the period and inserting the following: ‘not exceeding one year after 
the war period.’ ” 


recommit. 
The previous question was ordered. 


| The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 


| Mr. Parker of New Jersey) there were—ayes 8, noes 29. 


Accordingly the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, 

On motion of Mr. Srats, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report on 
H. R. 11945 and ask that it be printed under the rule. 
Mr. ANDERSON. Is this a complete report? 
Mr, LEVER. It is not. 
The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 819). 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11945) to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act 


| entitled “An act to provide further for the national security 


and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the dis- 
tribution of agricultural products,” and for other purposes, huv- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as foliows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 14, 17, 20, 29, and 30. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 9, 11, 12, 16, 19, 22, 24, 25, 26, 
27, and 31, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
language and figures stricken out by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: “market news service on grain, hay, feeds, 
and seeds, $150,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15a: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15a, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the language and the figures stricken out by the Senate 
amendment insert the following: “food and fertilizer surveys 
of the United States, $300,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18S, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the Senate amendment insert “* $1,955,608 ” ; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the 
words “ graps sirup” and insert in lieu thereof “ grape sirups ”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its dis- 
acreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
language stricken out by the Senate amendment and insert the 
following language after the word “ thereof,” in the restored lan- 
guage, on page 10, line 7: “ which are now or heretofore have 
been used for such purposes ”; and the Senate agree to the sume. 

Amendment numbered 2S: The committee of conference have 
been unable to agree on the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 28. 

A. F. LEVER, 

GORDON LEE, 

hk. S. CANDLER, 

G. N. HAUGEN, 

J. C. McLAUGHIIN, 

Managers on the part of the House, 

T. P. Gore, 

FE. D. Smirr, 

Hoke SirH, 

Joseru I. France, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
; the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11945) making appropriations to 
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enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled 
“An act to provide further for the national security and defense 
by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of 
agricultural products,” and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conference committee and submitted in the 
accompanying conference report as to each of the amendments 
of the Senate, namely: 

On amendment No. 1: This amendment strikes out the lan- 
guage of the proviso to the enacting clause of the bill providing 
that no part of the money appropriated in the bill shall be 
used in paying the salary or expenses of any man who on ac- 
count of employment in which he is or may be engaged under 
the provisions of this act has been or shall hereafter be certi- 
fied by the Secretary of Agriculture, or by any other official of 
the Department of Agriculture, for deferred classification, or 
by any other Federal official or authority has been or may 
hereafter be placed in a deferred class under act No. 12, Sixty- 
fifth Congress, entitled “An act to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States.” approved May 18, 1917, or under any act amendatory 
thereof that has been or shall hereafter be enacted. The Senate 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 2: This amendment strikes out the pro- 
vision for an appropriation of $105,000 for production of beef 
cattle. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 3: This amendment strikes out the provi- 
sion for an appropriation of $52,950 for making cottage cheese 
on the farm. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No, 4: This amendment represents an amended 
total. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 5: This amendment strikes out the word 
seeds”? and inserts in lieu thereof the words “ seed wheat and 
beans.” The Senate recedes. 
On amendment No. 6: This amendment strikes out the word 
seeds” and inserts in lieu thereof the words “ seed wheat and 
beans.” The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 7: This amendment strikes out the entire 
paragraph carrying appropriations aggregating $811,300, for the 
prevention, control, and eradication of insect and plant diseases 
injurious to agriculture, and the conservation and utilization of 
plant products. The Senate recedes. 

On nmendment No. 8: This amendment changes the number 
of the paragraph by striking out “ Fourth” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “ Third.” The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 9: This amendment inserts the words “ in- 
cluding edible nuts” in the paragraph making provision for in- 
creasing food production and eliminating waste and promoting 
conservation of food by educational and demonstrational meth- 
ods. The House recedes. 

On amendment No, 10: This amendment strikes out the provl- 
sion of the paragraph making an appropriation of $35,000 for 
general administration of extension work. The Senate recedes, 

On amendment No, 12: This amendment strikes out language 
providing that no part of the appropriation carried in the pre- 
ceding paragraph shall be available for any purpose unless there 
shall have been previously issued the proclamation authorized 
by section 15 of the act of August 10, 1917, entitled “An act to 
provide further for the national security and defense by stimu- 
lating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agricul- 
tural products,” such proclamation being the prohibition of the 
use of foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds in the production of 
mait or vinous liquors for beverage purposes. The House re- 
cedes. 

On amendment No. 18: This amendment, having been passed 
by the House in exactly the same language us previously passed 
by the Senate, was not a subject of conference. 

On amendment No. 14: This amendment strikes out “ Fifth” 
and inserts in lieu thereof “ Fourth.” The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 15: This amendment strikes out the lan- 
cuage of the paragraph appropriating $480,720 for market news 
service on grain, hay, feeds, and seeds. The House recedes with 
the following amendment inserted in lieu of the matter stricken 
out by the Senate: “ market news service on grain, hay, feeds, 

and seeds, $150,000.” 

On amendment No. 15a: This amendment strikes out the 
language of the paragraph appropriating $449,700 for food and 
fertilizer surveys of the United States. The House recedes 
with the following amendment inserted in lieu of the matter 
stricken out by the Senate: “ food and fertilizer surveys of the 
United States, $300,000.” 

On amendment No, 16: This amendment corrects a gram- 
matical error by striking out the word “and.” The House 
recedes, 
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On amendment No. 17: This amendment strikes out “ $229,- 
937” for conservation of food products in transportation and 
storage and inserts in lieu thereof “$4,484.” The Senate 
recedes, 

On amendment No. 18: This amendment represents an 
amended tot: t. 

On amendment No, 19: This amendment strikes out the lan- 
guage of the paragraph making provision for the establishment 
of a market news service in the District of Columbia. The 
House recedes, 

On amendment No. 20: This amendment strikes out “ Sixth” 
and inserts in lieu thereof “ Fifth.” The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No, 21: This amendment inserts “ including 
graps sirup,” between the word “sirups” and the figures 
* $5,000,” in the section of the bill providing for the preparation 
of sweet sirups. The House recedes with an amendment strik- 
ing out “graps sirup” and inserting in lieu thereof “ grape 
sirups.” 

On amendment No, 22: This amendment strikes out “ control 
of noxious rodents” and inserts in lieu thereof “ destruction of 
prairie dogs, gophers, and ground squirrels.” The House re- 
cedes, 

On amendment No, 23: This amendment strikes out a proviso 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture under certain condi- 
tions to requisition the use of and take possession of any build- 
ing or space in any building, and appurtenances thereof, in the 
District of Columbia, other than a dwelling house occupied as 
such or a building occupied by any other branch of the United 
States Government. The House recedes with the following 
amendment: Restore the language stricken out by the Senate 
and insert, between the word “ thereof” and the word “in” in 
the restored language, the following: “ which are not or here- 
tofore have been used for such purposes.” 

On amendment No, 24: This amendment adds new language 
providing that under such rules, regulations, and bonds as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe distilled spirits or al- 
cohol produced prior to October 3, 1917, from products the growth 
of the island of Porto Rico may be admitted from said island into 
the United States for industrial purposes in the arts and 
sciences. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 25: This amendment adds new language 

amending section 9 of the act entitled “An act to provide further 
for the national security and defense by stimulating agriculture 
and facilitating the distribution of agricultural products,” ap- 
proved August 10, 1917, so as to permit the admission to the 
Jnited States for immediate slaughter of tick-infested cattie 
from Mexico, South and Central America, the islands of the 
Gulf of Mexico and Carribbean Sea, at ports above the south- 
ern cattle quarantine line, upon the same conditions as such 
cattle are now permitted entry at ports below that line in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed under the authority con- 
ferred by the act of August 10, 1917. The act further provides 
for the deferred slaughter, under regulations of the Secretary 
of Agrciulture, of such cattle imported into Porto Rico and fer 
the exportation of tick-infested cattle from the Virgin Islands 
to Porto Rico in accordance with joint regulations of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 26: This amendment adds new language 
nuthorizing the President to extend invitation to other nations 
to appoint delegates or representatives to the Farmers’ National 
Congress, to be held at Jacksonville, Fla., in connection with the 
Pan American International Farm and Live Stock Exposition, 
The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 27: This amendment amends the proviso 
to paragraph 2, section 7, of the act approved April 5, 1918, 
entitled “An act to provide further for the national security and 
defense, and for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the 
war to provide credits for industries and enterprises in the 
United States necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the 
war, and to supervise the issuance’ of security, and for other 
purposes,” by making an exception of advances secured by loans 
for agricultural purposes or loans based on live stock, and 
thereby modifies the requirement of the act, as to these loans, 
to the extent that the corporation named in the act may lend 
100 per cent of the face value of this class of security. The 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 28: This amendment adds now language 
and constitutes what is commonly known as the Pomerene anti- 
rent profiteering bill, and among other things provides for the 
appointment of a rent administrator for the District of Colum- 
bia. The conferees have been unable to agree as to this amend- 
ment. 

On amendment No. 29: This amendment adds new language 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior under certain condis 
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tions and terms to lease to citizens of the United States and 
others any part of the unallotted lands within any Indian reser- 
vation within the States of Arizona, California, Montana, New 
Mexico, Washington, or Wyoming heretofore withdrawn from 
entry under the mining laws for the purpose of mining for de- 
posits of gold, silver, copper, and other valuable metalliferous 
minerals. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 80: This amendment makes it unlawful, 
except under certain stipulated requirements, for any person, 
firm, or corporation knowingly to ship, offer for shipment, or 
transport in commerce among the several States or for com- 
merce with foreign countries any concentrated feeding stuffs 
containing certain specified ingredients. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 81: This amendment prohibits the pay- 
ment to employees under this act of any greater salary or com- 
pensation than that paid to other persons employed in the Agri- 
cultural Department for similar or like services. The House 
recedes, 

A. F. Lever, 

Gorpon LEE, 

E. S. CANDLER, 

G. N. HAUGEN, 

J. C. McLAUGHLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I will. 

Mr. ROGERS. Can the gentleman inform the House when 
be expects to call up the conference report? 

Mr. LEVER. I am unexpectedly called home this afternoon, 
and I do not think it can be reached before Saturday. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Did the conferees agree to the prohi- 
bition amendment? 

Mr. LEVER. The two bodies had already agreed to that so 
that it was not in conference. 

DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS ON CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
business in- order to-morrow—Calendar Wednesday—may be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with business on Calendar Wednes- 
day, to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, does the gentle- 
man from Illinois do that for the purpose of calling up the meas- 
ure relating to the sanitorium? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
genileman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS. 

Mr. TALBOTT, from the Committee on Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers, reported (H. Rept. No. 820) that the files 
and papers described in the report of the Acting Public Printer 
in House Decument No. 1034, Sixty-fifth Congress, second ses- 
sion, dated April 10, 1918, are not needed in the transaction of 
the current business of such departments and bureaus and have 
no permanent value or historical interest. 

‘ LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask consent for leave of absence 
for three days, on account of a death in the family. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for leave of absence for three days. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 334. Joint resolution making appropriations for 
certain necessary operations of the Government for the month of 
October, 1918, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments ‘to the bill (H. R. 11231) to regulate the 
hours of duty of the officers and members of the fire department 
of the District of Columbia, had agreed to the conference asked 
for by the House, and had appointed Mr, Sautssury, Mr. Kine, 
and Mr. DinLInGHAM as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolu- 
tion of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 
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H. J. Res. 334. Joint resolution making appropriations for cer- 
tain necessary operations of the Government for the month of 
October, 1918, and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 358 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, October 2, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 13034) to validate and 
confirm certain erroneously allowed entries in the State of Min- 
nesota ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. ; 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 13035) to amend section 4 of 
Chapter V of “Ar act making appropriations for the support 
of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919,” approved 
July 9, 1918, and to make said amendment retroactive; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18036) transferring jurisdiction and control 
for the period of the war over the Southern Branch of the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers from the Board 
of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers to the Secretary of War for use for Army hospital pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13037) to amend the fiftieth article of war; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under chuse 1 of Rule XXII, 

Mr. FRENCH introduced a bill (H. R. 13088) granting an 
increase of pension to Alwilda Smith, which was referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petitions of Rev. Harland C, 
Logan and other citizens of Waukesha, Wis., in favor of war- 
time prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the New York 
Sunday School Commission (Inc.), protesting against the zone 
system for second-class postage rates; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the market committee of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, indorsing the report of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission on the meat-packing industry; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Resolution of a public 
meeting held at Houghton, N. Y., urging constitutional amend- 
ment to prohibit polygamy and polygamous cohabitation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SLOAN: Petitions of Dr. A. J. Nielson, of Beatrice, 
Nebr.; of Charles H. Bath and 120 others; and of Charles F. 
Barth and 60 others, all relative to House bill 5118, concerning 
chiropractic practice; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition signed by Miss J. Anna 
Norris, 509 Sixth Street SE., Minneapolis, Minn., in favor of 
House bill 12767, relative to child-labor regulation; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay,. October 2, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

With gratitude in our hearts and praise upon our lips, we 
approach Thee, our Father in heaven, for the good news and 
glad tidings of great joy which come to us from all along the 
lines, promising victory to the entente powers, looking to a 
peace which shall fill all pure hearts with joy and make the old 
world ring with gladness in a liberty and justice which shall 
right all wrongs and usher in Thy Kingdom with all its hopes 
and promises for Thy children; and everlasting praise be Thine. 
In His Name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 
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EMERGENCY POWER BILL—CORRECTION. 

Mr. STMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to correct 
the Recorp. In an amendment offered yesterday to the emer- 
gency power bill (H. R. 12776) by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[ Mr. Escu] he referred to subsection 13, but afterwards a section 
was stricken out so that subsection 13 will become subsection 12. 
Tu the enrolling of the bill I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be enrolled in the amendment as subsection 12 instead of sub- 
section 18 to section 2. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that in enrolling the bill passed yesterday sub- 
section 13 may be enrolled as subsection 12, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENFRAL, 


Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
nddress the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SNypEeR] presented a communieation from 
the Judge Advocate General’s office, which was placed in the 
Recorp. This communication was of a somewhat unusual char- 
acter. I have received a similar one, and with the permission 
of the House I shall read it and my reply thereto: 


lHlovse or Representatives, U. S., 
Washington, D. C., September 30, 1918. 
Maj. Gen. Exocn Il. Crowpen, United States Army, 
The Judge Advecate General. 

Dear Grex. Crowper: Under date of September 19, 1918, I have a 
letter from the office of the Judge Advocate General, as follows: 

“This office is in receipt of your communication concerning Mr. 
Frank Buren, of Los Angeles, Cal. 

“Replying thereto, permit me to say that the offer of the many 
lawyers throughout the country who have applied for service in this 
department is deeply appreciated. Such are to be commended for the 
patriotic motives by which they are inspired. However, after thorough 
consideration and in the light of its experience, the department has 
found it necessary and in the interests of the military service to inaugu- 
rate a different method of selecting officers for this branch of the servy- 
ice Accordingly, it has undertaken, after a thorough investigation 
through its own representatives, who will get into personal and confi- 
dential touch with’ the best professional sources of information, to 
assemble, thus upon its own initiative, a list of those lawyers from the 
country at large and from those already in the Army who, as a result 
of such investigation, are deemed best qualified for the service ; and from 
such » list all appointments to this department will hereafter be made. 

“ Obviously, ander such a system of selection, applications for appoint- 
ment to this department must be without influence or effect. Therefore, 
I have the honor to advise you that they can not be considered.” 

I learn that other Members of Congress have received letters identica! 
with this in reply to their letters filing applications from patriotic at- 
torneys in their several districts offering their services in the Army 
und applying for commissions as judge advocates, if found worthy and 
the War Department needs them. 

[ assure you, General, that I do not present applications to the Judge 
Advocate General's office, and I do not think that other Members of 
Congress do, with a view of unduly pressing them upon the attention 
of that office or of embarrassing the office in any way. It so happens 
that that branch of the War Department is the only one where attor- 
neys’ training and education have special value. ‘Those who desire to 
serve thelr country in war naturally apply to that office. They send 
these applications to the Congressmen representing their several dis- 
tricts or the Senators representing their States because they know 
them personally and possibly have no personal acquaintance with any- 
one else at the Capital. They know that each Congressman represents 
a district embracing from a quarter to a half million people; that he 
is their representative in a very direct way, being chosen by popular 
vote at frequent inte:vals; and they think that the presentation of 
their application or its recommendation by their Congressman or Sen- 
ator will assure it courteous and careful consideration. 

The Congressman or Senator is probably better acquainted with the 
personal character and capability of most men tn his district than any- 
one else, That is a necessity of his selection as Congressman. He 
therefore feels that in furnishing this information to the War Depart- 
ment, or any other department of the Government, with his personal 
knowledge of the applicant, he is rendering the officials who have the 
choice to make a real service. Generally, and in my own experience 
almost universally, such information ts received courteously and with 
assurance that it will receive consideration, 

lor myself, I think that any American citizen who deems himself 
qualified should bave the right to apply to the proper authority for any 
public place open to American citizens, {ncludin the Army when in the 
making. Endorsements of other American citizens usually and prop- 
erly accompany such applications as to the fitness and character of the 
applicants. In passing upon such applications the statements of en- 
corsers are proper subjects of consideration for the appointing authority 
For those of a Congressman T would ask no greater consideration than 
for those of any other American citizen, taking into account his oppor- 
tunity for forming an opinion, But they ought to receive some consid- 
eration, and his suggestions ought not to be thrown out because he fs a 
Congressman. These remarks are called out by the last paragraph of 
the letter quoted, as follows: 

“ Obviously, under such a system of selection applications for appoint- 
ment to this department must be without influence or effect. Therefore 
I have the honor to advise you that they can not be considered.” 

May I inquire what becomes of the application of Mr. Frank Buren, 
and of all the other attorneys whose applications are on file in your 
office, which are “ without inftvence or ofect” and which you advise me 
“can not be considered "'? What becomes of them? Are they sent back 
to the applicants and their authors, who were patriotic and vigorous 
enough to file their applications, left out of consideration, and the places 
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they aspired to filled by men chosen through “ personal and confidential 
oo,” Why should the “ confidential” feature enter into the matter 
at all? 

I have great admiration, General, for the effective manner in which 
you have organized our armies. I believe that most Congressmen have. 
With your heavy lead of duty, I presume that you do not see everything 
that emanates from your office. But one thing that you are in a posi- 
tion to realize, an obstacle that you have had to overcome, is the wide- 
spread dread in this country of autocratic military power. We all know 
that great power is necessary, but it ought always to be exercised with 
great care and discretion, and generally it has been so exercised. No 
one, even Congressmen, ought to be told that applications for commi+ 
sions “ must be without influence or effect,” or that “ — ean not be 
considered.” While it may be true, it is unnecessary and irritating. 

As to Congressmen as such, they have had much to do with officers 
of the United States Army, and since the founding of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point the career of every successful soldier 
graduate of that institution has had its beginning in the good opinion 
and official action of a Congressman, except the few appointed by the 
President. ‘That is true of Gen. Grant, of Gen. Sherman, of Gen. Sheri- 
dan, of Gen. Robert EB. Lee, of Gen. “ Stonewall” Jackson, of Gen, 
Pershing, of Gen. Goethals, of Gen. Liggett, of every one of Gen. 
Pershing’s corps of commanders, and of yourself. 

As Congressmen have done so well in choosing and recommending for 
military life, as this list, mostly of boys chosen from the farms of the 
country, would indicate, is it really necessary to inform their successors 
in Congress at the present day that their recommendation for judge 
advocates “‘ must be without influence or effect’ and “can not be cone 
sidered "'? 

With great personal esteem, I am, 

Very truly, yours, Hi. Z. OSBORNE, M. C, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SEN ATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enro)ling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed the bill (S. 3985) 
for the relief of John Chick, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3985. An act for the relief of John Chick; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS 
APPROVAL. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following joint resolution : 

H. J. Res. 334. Joint resolution making appropriations for 
certain necessary operations of the Government for the month of 
October, 1918, and for other purposes. 

BUILDING FOR PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, CITY OF WASHINGTON, 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privileged 
report (No. 821) from the Committee on Rules, which I send to 
the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 439. 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
Tlouse shall resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 12404, entitled “A bill 
authorizing the construction ef a building for the Public Health Service 
in the city of Washington, D. C.’’; that there shall be not to exceed one 
hour of general debate. At the conclusion of such general debate the 
bill shall considered for amendment under the five-minute rule. After 
the bill shall have been perfected in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union the same shall be reported to the House with 
Such recommendations as the committee may make, whereupon the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered upon the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Campnert]. This rule 
provides the same as did the rule under which we considered 
the power bill, that immediately upon the adoption of this reso- 
lution the House shall resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. There seemed ‘o be 
some objection to that, and if there is to this I shall be glad to 
ask unanimous consent, before I move the previous question, to 
ehange that so as to strike out the words “shall resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union ” and insert “ It shall be in order to move to resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Unicen.” 
If that is better and it suits the House better, I shall be glad to 
ask that that change be made. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, while I have no ob- 
jection to the suggestion made by the gentleman from Illinois, 
yet for the purposes of this rule, because of the statements made 
before the Committee on Rules with respect to the bill, and 
because I think we shall give only about one hour or more to 
its consideration, I would not insist upon that change. I hope 
to see the bill passed within two hours. But, in order to avoid 
any such complication as was feared by some Members of the 
House was possible under the language of the rule under which 
the power bill was considered, I shall make no objection to the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois if he makes a request 
for unanimous consent to modify the rule as indicated, 
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Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that | facility necessary that those men who are battling against dis- 


this resolution be changed according to the amendment which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerldjwill read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, lines 2 and 3, after the word ‘‘ House,” in line 2, strike out 
the words “ shall resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union” and insert in lieu thereof the words “it 
shall be in order to move to resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union.” 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the 
word “ House” should be stricken out and inserted in the new 
language. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman is right 
about that. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment as follows: Strike out the words in line 2, 
after the word “ resolution,” “‘ the House shall resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union” and insert 
the words “It shall be in order to move that the House shall resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the modification? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is entitled to 
20 minutes and the gentleman from Kansas 20 minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, this rule provides for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 12404, which authorizes the. construc- 
tion of a building for the Public Health Service in the city of 
Washington, D. C. This building is for the hygienic laboratory 
under the control of the Public Health Service, which is located 
in the southwestern part of the city near the Naval Hospital. 
Since the war has been upon us this service has been called upon 
to do a great deal more work than it ever did before. All of the 
toxins of every kind and character and description must be 
passed on by the Public Health Service before they can be sent 
out to be used. We have now a great many soldiers in the 
Army, and the typhoid serum, the tetanus serum, and others are 
necessary to properly take care of the Army and Navy. 

So the work of this laboratory has been very much increased. 
This is also to provide along with this laboratory a larger animal 
house where they can take care of more animals necessary on 
which to experiment. They now have three horses, and they de- 
sire during this time especially that they may have room for 24 
head. They must use, as you know, the blood of horses for mak- 
ing these experiments, and a horse can only be bled about once 
a week, so they are short of material with which to work. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has very strongly urged this. As I 
understand, there appeared before the committee Mr. Perry, the 
consulting engineer of the Public Health Service, describing 
what this building should be and what they wanted, and this 
bill has the indorsement of the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, and I think, Mr. Speaker, in view of the work 
that these physicians in the Government have done in the past 
in the way of studying the germs of disease and the cause of 
these epidemics and what you may do to check them, it is one 
of the most important functions connected with the Government. 
Let me remind you, as I am sure you all know, only a few years 
ago and in the recollection of all of us yellow fever was the 
scourge of the South. Each year they dreaded the time when 
yellow fever might come to them and when business would be 
demoralized, when families would go away from their homes 
who were able to do so, and many, many of the residents of that 
section died as a result of this disease. You remember that the 

tovernment appointed a commission composed of three surgeons 
of the Army, and that Dr. Walter Reed, for whom the great hos- 
pital here is named, was head of that commission. Those three 
noble men and surgeons lost their lives in investigating this dis- 
ease, but they determined the cause and as a result of that we 
have yellow fever under control and nobody in the South fears 
it now. [Applause.] We remember that there was sent to the 
Rocky Mountains of the West a celebrated surgeon to study 
mountain fever, that he had discovered the cause of that dreaded 
and fatal disease out there, and as a result of his investigation 
he lost his life ‘by contracting the malady, He performed a 
noble service for humanity. This bill is only an effort to extend 
the facilities for doing a great work in which the Public Health 
Service is engaged and I think that the Congress of the United 
States could perform no better service to-day than to give every 


eases, endeavoring to find out the cause and put a stop to them 
throughout the country, that they may do their work more effi- 
ciently, if possible, than they have been able to do it in the past. 
There is to-day spreading throughout the United States and pos- 
sibly throughout the world an epidemic of infiuenza in which 
many lives have already been sacrificed and probably many more 
will go the same way. It will be important if this Public Health 
Service can study diseases of this kind that some day our coun- 
try may be free of these terrible scourges that go over it at times 
as an epidemic. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will. 

Mr. LAZARO. Is it not a fact, too, that it was following 
these investigations by these medical men and as a result of 
these experiments that it was possible for this country to build 
the Panama Canal? 

Mr. FOSTER. There is no question about it. Gen. Gorgas, 
whom everybody honors, a great sanitary surgeon, went to the 
Panama Canal Zone and made it possible for us to build that 
eanal. I dare say if we had not discovered the cause of malaria 
and knew to a certainty that malaria only came from the bite 
of the mosquito, that to-day, if we were endeavoring to dig 
that canal, we would still be trying, and trying to do it without 
any success, and many lives would have been sacrificed in that 
great undertaking. 

I now yield to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov] 
two minutes and reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I am very heartily in favor of the 
adoption of this rule. Two or three days ago a gentleman 
called at my office and urged the passage of this measure pro- 
viding for the erection of an addition to the Government labora- 
tory. He was very earnest in his plea for immediate action. 
When he went out, a very brilliant physician, who at that time 
was also in the office, said, “ That is the man who is largely 
entitled to the credit for stamping out bubonic plague. Hewasone 
of the men who conducted the investigation which showed that 
bubonic plague was brought in by rats; that the rats were often 
covered with fleas; that the fleas escaped from the rats when 
the ship landed and often attacked human beings; and that 
human beings developed this awful plague.” He said, “ That 
man was one of the men who followed out that thing, and they 
have now established a system by which the bubonic plague is 
practically eliminated.” The gentleman who called to urge 
prompt action was Dr. Blue. I am willing to act on the recom- 
mendation of men like that. Now, these men say we need addl- 
tional facilities, and I believe this House will take pleasure in 
passing the act with practical unanimity. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I concur in what 
the gentleman from Illinois and the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina have said about the importance of the bill provided for by 
this resolution. I would not, however, have the House or the 
country get the impression that this is a bill authorizing physi- 
cians or others to experiment upon the subjects mentioned. This 
is a bill authorizing the construction of a building to add neces- 
sary facilities to enable the health service to prepare serums, 
the value of which have already been demonstrated not only to 
the Army but to the civilian population, serums that prevent 
fevers and diseases and that effect cures of other diseases. 

Mr. LAZARO,. Will the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will. 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman does not mean to say that in 
preparing these serums that have been tested already that it 
shuts the door to experiment? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, no. 

Mr. LAZARO. Those things go hand in hand. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And I want to say that this bill 
provides facilities for the making of serums, the value of which 
have been thoroughly tested out and established and is not pri- 
marily for experiments. 

Mr. LAZARO. I know; but the men who have charge of this 
work and who are preparing those serums are constantly experi- 
menting and therefore the two go hand in hand. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For other serums, oh yes; but 
in addition to that I was about to say this will afford opportunity 
for developing other serums and the value of such serums in the 
prevention or cure of diseases. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. AsTI understand the measure that is sought 
to be given a privileged status it is to provide an extension of a 
building now in existence. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Virtually doubling the capacity of the pres- 
ent laboratory for the purpose of testing out serums that are 
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manufactured by private concerns to determine whether they 
are up to the required standard? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The additional recommendation providing 
for accommodations for additional horses, so as to take care of 
24 horses for the Public Health Service to experiment directly 
upon for the manufacture of salvarsan—they give it a new 
name now, Which I was not acquainted with before—is a minor 
matter, so far as the appropriation in this bill is concerned. It 
is merely for the enlargement of a shed so as to accommodate 
24 horses. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It was stated to the Committee 
on Rules that it had been discovered during the progress of the 
war that certain serums that had heretofore been a specific 
or have been regarded as a specific for certain diseases were 
not up to the standard at which the serum should test, and that 
the serum did not affect the cure for which it was known it 
was a curative if the serum itself were of the standard or grade 
that was essential. And it is for the purpose of not only test- 
ing that serum but of making serum that I understand this 
building is to be erected. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give any information as 
fo the amount of floor space that is now occupied by the present 
laboratory? I believe they have some 145 employees down 
there. Can the gentleman inform the House as to the amount of 
fioor space and the congested condition of that laboratory? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. As to the floor space, I am ad- 
vised that it was stated that now they had only 8 horses, and 
that they needed 24 horses to experiment on. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Twenty-four horses would merely require 
the enlargement of a shed, but what the department has really 
desired and what they have been seeking since 1913, and which 
has been refused by the Committee on Appropriations, has been 
an extension and enlargement of their present laboratory, where 
they are employing some 145 persons, engaged in the testing of 
serums of private manufacture. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That was not called as fully to 
the attention of the Committee on Rules as probably it was to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, which commit- 
fee no doubt will give the information when the bill is under con- 
Bideration. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not believe that question was investi- 
gated at all by either committee. I wish somebody on the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds would give the informa- 
tion. That is the main question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Committee on Rules does 
not always go into the details of all the measures that are 
brought before it. And it would obviously be impossible for the 
committee to do that. It goes into the general purposes of bills. 
Since the war began, and when it is disclosed that the general 
purpose of a bill is to add to the efficiency of the administration 
in the conduct of the war, the Committee on Rules has been al- 
ways willing to bring in a rule for the consideration of such a 
measure. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman knows that this laboratory 
has been used very largely in connection with experiments rela- 
tive to nutritional diseases, and that is one of its very important 
purposes and functions. They desire to enlarge their experimen- 
tation along those lines, and it is very important they should. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is true. The rule simply 
makes this bill in order and, as now modified, I think there will 
be no question that it does not give this bill precedence over im- 
portant legistation that has always been regarded under the 
rules of the House as privileged business. 

I yield two minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Watpow] for the purpose of reading a letter. 

Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the adoption 
of this rule, but I rise for a different purpose. 

I have received hundreds of letters from the boys in camp 
and in France, but I believe this one, coming at such an oppor- 
tune time from one of my constituents, deserves space in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It is as follows: 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE, 
September 8, 1918. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


My Drar Frienxnp CONGRESSMAN WALDOW: I am located in France at | 


last, having arrived here about two weeks ago after a very interesting 
trip across the Atiantic. Everything is fine. Our quarters are clean 
aud dry, our eats are excellent, and our officers are all fine men. 

From the news you get you know that the Americans are living up 
to their past reputation, and I am sure we will all soon be home agnin 
with victory in tow. 

I understand the fourth liberty loan campai has started at home, 
and I earnestly hope that the folks at home will do their bit and back 


up the boys over here. We men are certainly doing “our bit” and 
“our best.” All we ask is a solid backing at home. I wish the authori- 
ties in charge ali the success in the world and hepe they get a larger 
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amount than they are setting out for. Another large oversubscription 
will make Kaiser Bill stop for a while in his mad work and realize 
that we are in it and are going to win. 


Very truly, yours, Gro, ALTES 


A. DB. F.—American address, Hamburg, WN. Y. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr, Speaker, does the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Foster] want to use any time now? 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman may go ahead if he desires. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. Norron]. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, in my judgment the Committee 
on Rules has acted very wisely in reporting in a rule for the 
consideration of this bill in view of the fact that the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds has found after full investiga- 
tion that the construction of this building is necessary to the 
proper and efficient carrying on of the work of the Public Health 
Bureau. I have had occasion at different times to examine into 
some of the various classes of work the Public Health Bureau 
is doing. From such observations as I have made of the work 
of the Public Health Bureau during the past six years I am 
led to believe that there is no department of the Government 
performing better or more efficient work. 

I was much interested in the statement made by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Pov] in regard to the work 
performed in the eradication of the bubonic plague. I had 
in mind, however, that a large part of the actual work had 
been done by another in the Public Health Bureau than Dr, 
Blue. Still I presume there was and is glory enough in the 
great, good work that was done in eradicating this terrible 
plague from the Pacific coast to extend deserved honor and 
distinction to Dr. Blue and at the same time to the brilliant 
young doctor whom I had in mind was entitled to the chief 
credit for the results accomplished in San Francisco in eradicat- 
ing the disease there and stopping its further spread throughout 
the country. The young doctor I have in mind spent his boy- 
hood days and young manhood in North Dakota. Leaving our 
State university he took up. the study of medicine at Rush 
Medical College, from which he later graduated. Some years 
ago when the bubonic plague made its appearance in San Fran- 
cisco he was sent out there by the Public Health Bureau to 
assist in its eradication. As I now recall the matter, I am 
under the impression that most of the actual work of blotting 
out the plague from this country was carried on by him. [I 
know that this young man is considered by medical men through- 


eradicating the bubonic plague. The young man I refer to is 
Dr. William Colby Rucker, who for a number of years has been 
one of the most valuable and effective workers in the Public 
Health Bureau. Three or four years ago when a few cases of 
the bubonic plague were reported in New Orleans he was sent 
there by the Health Bureau, and soon had the plague under 
control. His methods of control and eradication are so thorough 
and effective and his genius and his fidelity to his work so 
marked that when his work was finished in New Orleans he 
was extended the highest praise and gratitude of the people of 
that city. ‘ 

I do not think that the amount of $250,000, such as is called 
for in this bill, is an item that we should hesitate at this time 
for a moment to appropriate if it is needed, as it has been 
represented to be needed by the very able and very competent 
| physicians and surgeons and sciertists who are to-day at the 

head of the Public Health Bureau. The work they are carry- 

ing on in safeguarding the health of our soldiers as well as the 
| health of those of our citizens in civil life is incalculable in its 
value. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr, Lazaro]. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
am heartily in favor of this measure, because it helps in the 
preservation of health. For years and years the medical men 
of the world have been trying to impress upon the people this 
fact, that good health is the most valuable asset we possess. 
It is often said on the floor of this House that this war, as hor- 
rible as it is, will teach the American people many valuable 
lessons. And there is no doubt in my mind but that one of the 
most valuable lessons that will be taught in this war will be the 
importance of preventing disease. To-day we understand as we 
never understood before that it is necessary not only to pre- 
serve the health of our boys on the firing line, but it is also 
equally necessary to preserve the health of the people at home, 
who are united and working earnestly to produce the necessi- 
ties for these boys on the firing line. I hope that the American 
people especially will never forget this lesson, and that from 
now on they will be willing to appropriate the money necessary, 
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so that medical men can experiment and carry on the work that 
is necessary in order to prevent disease, and not wait until people 
are sick and then spend ten times more to be cured. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Grirett]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for five minutes, 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I, too, recognize the importance 
and the value of this bill, and I do not rise to criticize the rule. 
But there is one feature of it which I regret, and that is that the 
pullding is to be erected in the city of Washington. 

We all, of course, appreciate how congested Washington is 
just now. I do not know enough about the details to form an 
opinion, and it may be quite essential that this proposed building 
should be constructed here; but I noticed that yesterday the 
papers said the President had written to various bureaus, asking 
them why they should not move from Washington to some other 
city. 

That same suggestion has been made here in t..e House about 
those same bureaus and some others many times, and I was 
very glad to see at last that the Executive had taken it up, for 
it certainly did seem and does seem that when the city is being 
overcrowded so dangreously, and when there are such hardships 
imposed upon the new influx of people coming here, there should 
not be here these various bureaus which just as well and better 
could be located somewhere else, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In addition to what the gentleman said, 
T observe this morning that a change had been made in the 
hours of meeting in the various departments to avoid congestion 
on the street cars, 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. I noticed one omission from the Presi- 
dent’s list, which caused me surprise. I wondered why he did 
not suggest that the Railroad Administration, over which Mr. 
McAdoo presides, shoula also be asked why they could not have 
their headquarters in some other city. When the bill to purchase 
the Arlington Hotel property and make an office building of it 
was introduced in the House we were told that that, the most 
magnificent office building in the city, was to house the War-Risk 
Insurance Bureau; but the other day my committee was in- 
formed that the top three or four floors of that magnificent build- 
ing, accommodating hundreds of clerks, instead of being given 
to the War-hKisk Insurance Bureau as was pretended, were to 
house the Railroad Administration 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. If I have time I will. Now, I can not see 
why the Railroad Administration needs to have this great office 
force in Washington. While, of course, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is nominally the Railroad Director it is impossible 
for any one man to really conduct the great variety of organiza- 
tions which he is at the head of, and we all know that Mr. Me- 
Adoo ean not be the real executive head of the railroads of this 
country. We know that others have to do most of the work. 
He does the spectacular work, he is the figurehead, and no doubt 
he does a great deal of good work. But he can not do all the 
acdininistrative work, and I can not see any reason why this 
great foree of the Railroad Administration offices should be here 
in Washington. When it was first suggested that we were to 
have that building it was stated that it was for the War-Risk 
Insurance Bureau, and if there was any intention then to put 
in the Railroad Administration, it was carefully suppressed be- 
fore our committee. 

I:veryone knows that the War-Risk Bureau needs everything 
it can have to improve its efficiency, for I am sure we all have 
daily letters complaining of its incapacity. Only within a few 
days a letter was brought to my attention where a woman said 
that she had written to the War-Risk Insurance Bureau half a 
dozen times trying to get them to stop sending her checks which 
did not belong to her. She had applied for an allotment under 
her own name, giving her full name, and her husband, a sol- 
dier, had applied for her allotment, giving simply her initials. 
She had put her residence in one place, with her father-in-law, 
and he had put it in another, and consequently every month 
she got a check for the amount her husband asked for and an- 
other check for the allotment she asked for. Every month she 
sent back one of the checks, and asked them to stop sending 
her this extra check. But no; they kept sending her two checks 
every month. She can not stop them. I do not suppose the 
Government will have to pay the checks, for fortunately this 
Woman is unusually honest and will not allow even the Govern- 
ment to force upon her money which does not belong to her; 
but if that is an illustration of the work that is being done in 
the War-Risk Insurance Bureau, and if handsome and sufficient 
housing would improve them they certainly ought to have it, 
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and not have it taken away from them by Mr. MeAdoo for his 
force, which could work just as well in seme other city where 
space is not so scarce. The Administration of the Railroads, it 
seems to me, és one of the instrumentalities which the President 
might very weil have included in the list of these which it was 
possible could be removed from Washington. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. How could we spare Mr. McAdoo? 

Mr. GILLETT. Well, as I suggested, I do not think it is 
necessary that this large force of hundreds of clerks should be 
in the same city where the nominal head of the bureau is, be- 
cause they could be located in New York or Chicago or any other 
great railway center, where it seems to me they ought to be, 
and he could have his personal staff here. Of course I do not 
know the details, but it seems to me the President might have 
been able to get into communication with this distinguished 
Cabinet officer as well as with these others, and ascertained 
whether it was indispensable that this magnificent suite of 
rooms which, as we were told, was destined for the War-Risk 
Insurance Bureau, was to be taken away from the War-Risk 
Insurance Bureau and given to the Railroad Administration. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. I notice in the papers that one of the 
bureaus that the President recommended to be removed from 
Washington was the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance. 

Mr. GILLETT. I did not know that. 

Mr. DENISON. So that there might be an intention to take 
that entire building for the Railroad Administration, because 
there are already many people connected with that organiza- 
tion who think it is going to be a permanent thing. 

Mr. GILLETT. It does not seem necessary, even if it is to he 
a permanent thing, that its headquarters should be in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, it was origi- 
nally intended by the Secretary of the Treasury to house all the 
activities of the War-Risk Insurance Bureau in the Arlington 
Office Building. 

Mr. LANGLEY. As a member of the Committee on Public 
Bulidings and Grounds I will say that that was the statement 
before our committee, and the strong reason urged by the ce- 
partment for the purchase of that site and the erection of that 
building. 

Mr. GILLETT. That is what I understood. 

Mr. LANGLEY. So as to furnish them with quarters. 

Mr. SLOAN, Here in Washington, where we do so little rail- 
road business. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, we would like to hear 
some of that conversation that is going on over there. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s point of order is well taken. 
The question is on the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


3y unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Srrona, for several days, on account of illness in his 
family ; and : 

To Mr. Vestar (at the request of Mr. SAnvers of Indiana), 
for five days, for the purpose of making liberty-loan speeches. 


BULLDING FOR THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


On motion of Mr. Burnett, the House resolved itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12404) authorizing the 
construction of a building for the Public Health Service in the 
city of Washington, D. C., with Mr. SHALLENBERGER in the chair. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary Inquiry. The 
rule provides for an hour of general debate on this bill. I sup- 
pose under that rule perhaps I would have control of that time. 
I am desirous of yielding to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
LANGLEY], the ranking minority member of the Committee on 
Public: Buildings and Grounds, who is present, one-half of that 
time, if I may do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized under the rule for one hour. He may yield such time as 
he desires to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. BURNETT. I will ask that the bill be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to contract for the construction of an 
additional building for laboratory purposes and research werk and for 
enlarging and remodeling the present anima! house eonnected with the 
Hygienic Laboratory, Public Health Service, Washington, D. C., at a 
limit of cost of $250,000. 
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With the following committee amendment: 


After line 9, page 1, add the following: F 

“In carrying the foregoing authorization for additional buildings to 
the Hygienic Laboratory into effect the Secretary of the Treasury may 
enter into contracts or purchase materials in the open market, or 
otherwise, and employ laborers and mechanics: for executing the work 
as in his judgment may best meet the public exigencies, within the 
limits of the authorization herein made.” 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the purposes of this bill have 
heen so well explained by the gentlemen from the Rules Com- 
inittee and the gentlemen to whom they have yielded that I 
um only desirous of occupying a very short time. 

This bill was requested by the Treasury Department as an 
emergency proposition. The Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds so regarded it, or they would not have reported it, and 
the Rules Committee so regarded it, or they would not have 
reported the rule, 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in a letter to our committee, 
BAYS: 

There are unprecedented demands for viruses, serums, and toxins, 
which are used in the prevention and cure of diseases, especially menin- 
gitis, pneumonia, tetanus, and typhoid fever. Both our own military 
rorces and those of our allies depend largely upon establishments licensed 
by the Treasury Department for such supplies. 

in the interest of national efficiency, it has become necessary to re- 
quire the examination of a certain percentage of samples of cvery lot of 
serum put on the market by licensed establishments. In_ addition, 
siudies have been begun recently relative to the standardization of 
arsphenamine and allied preparations, and tests are made of each lot 
of these important products before they are permitted to be placed on 
the market. 

This means a very large increase in the amount of work done at the 
liygienic Laboratory, and in order to furnish the necessary facilities it 
is absolutely necessary to provide an additional building of, approxi- 
mately, the same size as that of the present Hygienic Laboratory, and 
to enlarge and remodel the animal house so as to give stable accommeda- 
lions for 24 horses. 

In order that provision may be made to take care of this important 
work, it is deemed absolutely necessary that an authorization as above 
outlined be obtained as soon as possible. Any special expedition that 
can be given this matter will be particularly appreciated. 

In 1913 this laboratory had become considerably congested 
and was inadequate, and the Treasury Department then asked 
for an authorization, I believe, of $175,000 for the purpose of 
duplicating or enlarging the building that they were using. 
Since the war came on they need more in addition to that. 
They need more stable room. The statement was made before 
the Rules Committee the other day that their accommodations 
were for only 3 horses and that they need 24 horses for the pur- 
poses of these tests and that their present quarters were totally 
inadequate. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Strarrorp] 
asked in regard to the floor space that they already had. My 
recollection is that that was stated before the committee, but 
it does not appear in the hearings, and I state candidly to the 
gentleman that I do not remember the amount of floor space 
that they said they now have. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the one question that justifies this 
resolution, whether the accommodations at present are inade- 
quate to meet the growing needs of the service. 

Mr. BURNETT. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe the hearings disclose that there 
are 145 employees. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. As far as providing additional housing ac- 
commodations for the 24 horses are concerned, that would be a 
minor matter. The main appropriation is for the enlargement, 
to double the capacity of the present laboratory building. 

Mr. BURNETT. Of course, that is the more expensive part 
of the authorization. I suppose there is no question about that, 
because the increased facilities for stable room would require a 
much smaller expenditure than the other. At the same time 
that must be sanitary, and all safeguards must be thrown around 
it, and if it is true that the laboratory was congested and in- 
adequate in 1913, certainly with the increased amount of work 
put upon these people, it must be more inadequate now. It is 
not so much a question of housing 145 people, but the laboratory 
fixtures and appliances, and things that are used for this work 
must be housed also. They need an enlargement for that pur- 
pose in order to have more floor space. The gentleman has re- 
ferred to the fact of removal to other cities. Certainly this 
work should be right here under the control of the Health 
Bureau, and there could not be any good reason for saying that 
it ought to be somewhere else. J am not xoing to combat the 
argument gentlemen have made about other bureaus or activi- 
ties being removed, but so far as this one is concerned it ought 
to be here, and they ought to have the building right now. 
This bill was introduced on June 17. Representatives of the 

sureau of Health felt so keen an interest in the urgent, imme- 
diate necessity for it that they came before the committee early 
and the committee reported the bill early. On account of the 
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recess and other matters this is the first opportunity we have 
had of securing the rule and its consideration. It is a matter of 
immediate necessity. The authorization is for only $250,000. 
The Committee on Appropriations felt correctly that they had no 
authority to allow it unless it was first authorized by our com- 
mnittee, 

Mr. Perry, who was before the committee, says: 

The war has thrown into the laboratory the entire control of the 
most important of the drugs made under license of the Federal Trade 
Commission. ‘This refers to arsphenamine, better known under the old 
name of salvarsan. This drug is used in perfectly cnormous quanti- 
ties by the military forces and by the civil population. It is imperative 
that it be controlled by the most rigid laboratory tests. It would indeed 
be possible to devote all of the space of the laboratory to this work 
without giving it undue importance. It became necessary recently to 
transfer one branch of this work to a !sboratory connected with a 
teaching institution in Chicago, as there was absolutely no space for 
the work at the Hygienic Laboratory. Important researches on nutri- 
tional diseases which are of the utmost importance at the present time 
have so little space that the work is seriously cramped. Without addi- 
tional facilities it will not be practicable to coutinue giving instrue- 
tions to State, municipal, and other health officers as has been the 
custom in the past. Probably no other laboratory in the country doing 
work of similar importance is so inadequately provided in the matter 
of space and buildings as is the Hygienic Laboratory. One but has to 
visit a few of the larger research institutions to realize how seriously 
handicapped the Government is in this respect. The building provided 
should be of fireproof construction and should conform in size and 
architectural features with the present building. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is all I desire to say at this time, 
and I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky {Mr. LANGtrey] 
one half an hour. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr, Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentieman from Oklahoma |Mr. Morcan]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, we are all interested in this 
bill to conserve the health of our soldiers and citizens, but I 
want to discuss another proposition which would also conserve 
the health of our citizens, because it proposes a method whereby 
honorably discharged soldiers, seamen, and marines may acquire 
homes, I have introduced H. R. 13007, entitled “A bill to 
provide homes for soldiers, seamen, and marines,” It proposes 
to create a commission called the soldiers and seamen’s Federal 
home founding commission. This commission is to be super- 
vised by the Secretary of the Interior and directed by a board 
consisting of the Secretary of the Interior and four other per- 
sons to be appointed by the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, 

Evidently any plan that is practicable and feasible to provide 
means whereby our soldiers may acquire homes must contain 
three essentials: First, the loans must be made on long time at 
the option of the borrower ; second, they must be made at a low 
rate of interest; and, third, they must be loaned in an amount 
approximating from SO to 90 per cent of the value of the home. 

How many of our soldiers, seamen, and marines are not the 
owners of homes, and, under present conditions, with our exist- 
ing institutions, have no reasonable prospect of ever owning 
homes can not be definitely stated. We do know, however, that 
the census of 1910 showed that 54.2 per cent of the people in the 
United States were living in rented homes; that 37.2 of our farm 
homes were rented; and of homes other than farm homes, 61.6 
per cent were rented. These statistics show that over one-half 
of our people are living in rented homes. Evidently one-half of 
the boys in our Army and Navy are sons of parents who are not 
home owners. Many of the parents who own homes are not able 
financially to give their sons homes. Probably 65 to 70 per cent 
of the men who now constitute our Army and Navy are not own- 
ers of homes. More than this, unless ihe Federal Government 
adopts some policy to aid them, by far the greater part of them 
never will own homes. 

The plan which I propese does not contemplate the purchase 
and the gift of a home, It merely inaugurates a credit system 
by which our soldiers may purchase and pay for homes. A 
credit system to meet this purpose must have three essentials. 
First, a low rate of interest; second, a long term in which to 
pay; and, third, loans in an amount up to at least four-fifths 
the value of the property. An institution of this character would 
make it possible for any soldier to acquire title to a home either 
in the country or in the towns and cities. 

The soldiers’ and sailors’ Federal home-founding commission, 
to be created by my bill, will loan money at 3 per cent per an- 
num for a period of 60 years and in an amount up to 80 per cent 
of the value of the homestead, and in special cases up to 90 per 
cent. The principal is to be paid in small annual instaliments 
of one-half of 1 per cent per annum, with the privilege of pay- 
ing all or any part of the loan at any interest payment. ‘The 
plan which I have proposed does not require the Government to 
pay any part of the purchase price for any home. It does loan 
its credit, with a margin of from 10 to 20 per cent, to insure 
against losses. In addition to this, the borrowers are each re- 
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which will be amply sufficient to meet all losses sustained by 
ocensional depreciation of property. 

The commission will be an incorporated body with a capital 
stock of $59,000,000. The capital is to be furnished by the 
Government, but will be paid only as needed. Probably not 
half of the capital will ever be needed. The corporation is au- 
thorized to issue and sell bonds based upon.the mortgages given 
by borrowers. The payment of these bonds shall be guaran- 
teed by the Government. They are to be nontaxable and will 
be equivalent to a United States Government bond; in peace, a 
3 per cent nontaxable Government bord, without the circulation 
privilege, sold at a premium. To-day, in war times, a 34 per 
cent liberty bond, subject to the inheritance tax, sells above 
par. We may therefore assume that, through the sale of bonds 
based upon the mortgages and guaranteed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, loans can be made at 38 per cent interest per annum. 


WHAT OTHER COUNTRIES HAVE DONF. 


In adopting a plan we should study what other nations have 
done to provide homes for their citizens. Denmark has pro- 
vided the means whereby any able-bodied citizen between the 
ages of 25 and 50 may secure a loan to purchase a rural home- 
stead, on long time, at 3 per cent interest per annum and in an 
amount up to 90 per cent of the value of the homestead. The 
plan was adopted in 1899, and up to 1911 nearly 6,000 persons 
had availed themselves of the benefits of the act and the State 
had expended nearly $7,000,000 in its administration. In 1903 
Norway established the Norwegian bank for laborers’ holdings 
and dwellings and endowed it with a capital of $2,680,000. 
Any person whose assets are less than $402 may avail them- 
selves of the use of this bank to purchase a home on long time 
at 34 per cent interest. 

In 1900 France created an institution, endowed it with 
$25,000,000 capital, to enable farm laborers to purchase homes 
ut rates of interest ranging from 2} to 3 per cent, depending 
upon the number of children the laborer had. 

In 1908 England passed the small-holding and allotments act, 
under the terms of which, in England and Wales, the State may 
compel any individual to sell any land which he may own in 
excess of 50 acres, the land purchased to be used to provide 
homes for farmers and laborers. The purchaser is required to 
pay one-fifth of the price in cash. The act is administered 
through county authorities, and up to 1913 the counties had 
borrowed, for the purpose of carrying out the act, $12,250,000. 
Scotland has a similar act, under which landowners may be 
compelled to subdivide and lease their land in small holdings 
on terms prescribed by the land court. 

In 1881, under the guidance of Gladstone, the Parliament 
passed the land-law act, appropriating $25,000,000 to aid Irish 
tenants to purchase land. Tenants were required to advance 
one-fifth of the purchase price. Ten years later the State 
authorized the issuing of guaranteed land stock, bearing 2} 
per cent interest per annum, in order to provide funds to carry 
out the act. In 1903 the Irish land act was passed creating 
the estimates commission and placing at its disposal $500,000,000 
to be used in making loans to tenants, and in addition thereto 
appropriated $60,000,000 as a free grant to enable tenants to 
mike the first payment on the purchase price of the land. 
Loans are paid by an annuity of 34 per cent per annum, and 
the purchaser is allowed 684 years in which to pay. In the 
main the plan adopted by England to enable the Irish tenants 
to become the owners and proprietors of their own homes is 
financed by the State guaranteeing the bonds issued and sold 
to secure funds necessary to carry out the provisions of 
the act. 

IN IANE WITH LONG-ESTABLISHED POLIcy; 

I feel sure that every Senator and Representative in Con- 
gress, as well as every loyal and patriotie citizen, will heartily 
approve the object and purpose of this bill. It is clearly in 
line with the long-established policy of the Nation. On the 
16th of September, 1776, two months and a half after the 
promulgation of the Declaration of Independence—indeed before 
we were a government and possessed public domain—Congress 
passed a reselution to grant bounty land to officers and sokliers 
who would enlist in the Army. In 1812, when enlistments were 
slow, in order to encourage enlistments, Congress promised to 
give to those who would enlist certain bounties in money and 
also 160 aeres in land. 

Our soldiers who fought in the Mexican War were granted 
lands, ranging in amount from 40 to 160 acres. Soldiers of the 
Civil War and of the Spanish-American War were granted 
Special privileges in obtaining lands. for a home under the 
United States homestead law. Under these various acts of 
Congress millions of acres of public land have been granted. 
Scores of thousands of soldiers, seamen, and marines have ac- 
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quired homes.. No one would now criticize these acts. No one 
would question the wisdom of their enactment. But we have 
provided homes for our soldiers in am entirely different line. 
Twenty-seven of the States of the Union have provided homes 
for their disabled soldiers. Millions of dollars have been spent 
in the erection of these homes, and in the care and support of 
needy and disabled soldiers. The Federal Government estab- 
lished the National Home for Disabled Volunteers, and estab- 
lished branches thereof in 10 different States. Here in the 
District of Columbia we have the United States Soldiers’ Home 
built to provide homes for disabled soldiers of the Regular 
Army. In the erection of these homes, and in providing for the 
maintenance thereof, the Federal Government expended vast 
sums of money. No one questions the propriety of establishing 
these homes. No one believes the money appropriated to erect 
and maintain these homes has been wasted or unwisely ex- 
pended. The American people have never complained about 
money expended which has been used to provide for the care, 
comfort, well-being, and happiness of the men whe have fought 
their battles. Such is the attitude of the American people to- 
day. So it will always remain. It may therefore be said that 
it has always been the policy of the American Government to 
provide homes for its soldiers. That policy has continued for 
142 years. We should not abandon it now when we have more 
homeless people in proportion to our population than we ever 
had before, and when the difficulties of acquiring a home were 
never so great. 
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PUBLIC LANDS. EXHAUSTED. 


The available public lands suitable for general farming pur- 
poses, and desirable for homes, have been practically exhausted. 
The Hon, Franklin K. Lane, the Secretary of the Interior, has 
suggested that through extensive irrigation works, the reelanva- 
tion of swamp lands, and the utilization of cut-over timberlands, 
homes may be provided for a large number of our soldiers. 
Secretary Lane deserves great credit for the work he has in- 
itiated. His proposition deserves the most careful study and 
consideration. In my opinion, if his plan should be adopted, it 
will be the means of enabling thousands of soldiers to acquire 
homes who otherwise never could do se. The plan does not, 
however, entirely meet the situation. The irrigated lands, the 
swamp lands, and the cut-over timberlands, are remote from 
the bulk of our population. ‘They are not within easy reach 
of the vast majority of the men who will constitute our Army 
and Navy when peace shall come. It will be wholly imprac- 
ticable for the vast majority of these men to leave the States 
and communities wherein they have been born and reared and 
to go to another section of the country, perhaps more than a 
thousand miles away, to acquire homes. We should therefore 
seek other means which will enable every honorably dis- 
charged soldier, seaman, or marine to secure a home at the 
place of his choice. 

FRIENDLY ATTITUDE OF CONGRESS. 


The present Congress has manifested a mosg friendly attitude 
toward our soldiers. It has shown an earnest desire to con- 
tribute in every way possible to their safety, comfort, and wel- 
fare. It raised the pay of a private soldier from $15 to $30 per 
month. It passed the seldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief act to 
shield them from law suits, to preserve their property rights, and 
to protect their families. It enacted the compensation, allot- 
ment, and war-risk insurance act, the most wise, comprehensive, 
and liberal act of its kind ever enacted by any government. It 
passed the act known as the rehabilitation measure for the espe- 
cial benefit of wounded and crippled soldiers, to enable them to 
become self-supporting, independent, useful, and happy citizens— 
an act which will be far reaching in its influence, contribute to 
the industrial strength of the Nation, and be a blessing to a class 
of soldiers and seamen whose sacrifices for their country will be 
surpassed only by those brave men who have died for it. All 
these acts have met my hearty approval. I have voted for them 
with genuine pleasure. The same may be said of all the Mem- 
bers of this House, for all these bill were passed practically 
without opposition. The American Congress should be com- 
mended for its splendid work along all these lines. But let us 
remember that $30 per month is nothing compared with the serv- 
ice our soldier boys are rendering. If it were a question only of 
dollars and cents, $300 per month would not be adequate pay for 
them. The soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief act will benefit only 
comparatively few. The compensation act provides a pension 
only for those who are wounded or injured in body or health 
when in line of duty, and to their widows and orphans. The 
rehabilitation act applies only to those who have been severely 
wounded. Liberal, just, and magnanimous as are all of these 
acts, their benefits will reach far less than a majority of our 
soldiers, seamen, and marines who have done so much for their 
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country and humanity. The service-pension act for the sol- 
diers of the Civil War did not come for nearly half a century 
after Lee surrendered to Grant at Appomattox. It did not 
come until a large majority of the veterans of that war had 
passed to the Great Beyond, A service-pension act will come some 
day for these who fought in the war with Germany, but the day 
of its enactment may be long deferred. There is one thing more 
that this Congress should do. It should provide some means 
whereby every honorably discharged soldier, seaman, or marine 
may acquire a home. The proposition is practicable. It is wise, 
just, and patriotic. It is easily within the reach of the Govern- 
ment. It can be done without any extraordinary expenditure of 
money, and without the imposition of any undue burdens upon 
the taxpayers. The patriotic people of the United States will 
approve it. Congress should proceed to study the question, to 
adopt the most feasible and practicable means and to. crystallize 
the proposition into law. 
PUBLIC POLICY. 


Regardless of the question of the service these men have ren- 
dered to the Nation, it should be the policy of this Nation to 
encournge the owning of homes. With more than half of our 
people homeless, living in rented property, the Government may 
well take into consideration by what means and by what 
methods homes may be provided for our citizens. We can do 
that as a wise public policy to add to the strength of the Nation. 
If this Nation is to stand in the future, if it is to continue to 
do the splendid work it is doing in the world to-day, our people 
must be attached to it. We ean not expect men who are home- 
less, and who are living under conditions and circumstances 
where they are powerless to acquire homes, to make the best 
citizens or the best soldiers. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is tnaking a very interesting 
speech and I know has given this subject careful consideration, 
1 wonder, however, if he has considered whether this plan 
which he proposes might not be administered by some of the 
existing departments of the Government, rather than to create 
another commission or board. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; I have pretty thoroughly studied that. 
You can take our Federal land banks. They could administer 
the business in so far as farm homesteads are concerned, except 
for this reason. The loans in that system are supposed to be 
self-supporting and they are limited to 50 per cent of the value 
of the land and improvement. If a man wants to buy a home 
vorth $4,000 he must have $2,000 before he can secure a loan. 
To provide soldiers with homes we must have a sysiem that 
will be within the reach of all. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does not the gentleman think that the 
criticisms which were originally made against the bill for the 
creation of the farm-loan system, that it would not enable the 
poor man to obtain a home, are now shown to be well taken; 
and now would it not be better, instead of creating a new com- 
mission and adding to all the numerous ones we already have, 
to extend the powers of the Federal Farm Land Board so that 
it could work in behalf of the poor man and enable the poor man 
to get a home? 

Mr. MORGAN. I have thought about that. We might create 
e cepartment in each land bank, to be operated separately and 
from the other, to make loans to the soldiers. The idea is that 
the soldier shall be given an advantage that the civilian shall 
not have. This advantage is given by reason of the service 
that he has rendered. Another difficulty is the land banks 
are not permitted to loan on town and city property. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. That objection was made also at the 
same time and seemed to me to be a valid one, that the whole 
purpose, really, of the Federal Farm Land Board was in the 
wrong direction; and I think it has been shown, at least in my 
own district, to work in the wrong direction, because it has forced 
up the value of the Jand, making it harder for the poor man to 
get a home than otherwise, and at the same time there is no 
provision in it whereby a man who goes out of the Army or 
who fer any other reascn has no means in advance can obtain 
lend or a home, 

Mr. MORGAN. ‘There is something in those suggestions. I 
weuld not be particular what institution you create. In pre- 
paring a bill you have to select some plan. Among other plans 
suggested to ny mind were some of these, and on further con- 
sideration IT might adopt another plan in preference to the one 
I have presented. But whatever instrumentality you adopt, 
you must provide loans at a low rate of interest; they must be 
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long time, running up to 60 years, at the option of the hbor- 
rower, and the amount of the loan must be up to 80 or 90 per 
cent of the value of the land; otherwise a poor man can not use 
it in acquiring a home. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will permit further, 
I am in sympathy with his project entirely, but as the gentle- 
man well knows, we have boards and commissions galore now 
at high salaries, and the gentleman also well knows we are hay- 
ing difliculty in raising money to carry on this war, and, if 
possible, I would like to avoid the expense of an additional 
commission. 

Mr. MORGAN. All those things are important, and, of course, 
will be considered before any action would be taken. 

Mr. SLOAN. Would the gentleman be willing to delay the 
establishment of these commissions until our victorious boys 
return, so that they could stand some show of being members of 
these commissions? 

Mr. MORGAN. I certainly would be in favor of giving the 
soldier boys places on the commission, or giving them anything 
else they want. 

Mr. SLOAN. Can the gentleman speak for those in charge 
of the appointments of members of such commissions? 

Mr. MORGAN. No; I have no authority to speak for anyone. 
I know that every Member of Congress is in sympathy with any 
reasonable plan that will do anything to add to the comfort 
and well-being and happiness of these boys when they return 
and as they live out their natural lives. 


A HOME THE BEST PENSION, 


Mr. Chairman, a home is the best pension a soldier can possess. 
Tt affords protection to the family, gives satisfaction, security, 
and contentinent to the soldier, makes him a better citizen, and 
strengthens the very fabric of our Government. The _ best. 
Wisest, and most practical way that a nation can show its 
gratitude to its soldiers is to provide them with homes. We 
now have over 3,000,000 men in our Army and Navy. We are 
calling 2,000,000 more. Nearly 2,000.000 of these men are now 
in France fighting the battles of humanity. Every month a 
quarter of a million more are being transported to France. Our 
hearts have been thrilled with the splendid manner in which 
our troops have acquitted themselves on foreign battle fields. 
Every American citizen is preud of the victories they have won. 
We can not find words to express our admiration for them, We 
feel now that there is absolutely nothing we would not willingly 
and gladly do to aid them, to lighten their burdens, to reduce the 
dangers to which they are exposed, to preserve their health, to 
protect them from wounds, and to save them from having to 
make the supreme sacrifice. They have shown that they are 
soldiers of the highest type. They have exhibited fighting quali- 
ties of the highest character. They have manifested courage 
an] bravery never surpassed. The people everywhere through- 
out the land are praising their deeds and cheering their vic- 
tories. All this is eminently fitting and proper. But words 
alone are not sufficient. The deepest gratitude is not expressed 
by the lips. Real, true, genuine gratitude to our soldiers will 
be shown by what we do for them. However great a debt we 
may owe at the close of war it will not equal the debt of grati- 
tude we owe our soldiers. We will still be able to aid them in 
acquiring homes. 

To provide these homes is a duty we owe them. Every citizen 
in this way should be glad to show his appreciation of what 
our soldier boys have done and his gratitude to them. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I yield the gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, in conclusion let me say thet 
the best way to demonstrate our gratitude to our brave soldiers, 
seamen, and marines is to contribute the means whereby they 
can secure homes, homes in which they and their families may 
reside throughout the remainder of their lives, honored, re- 
spected, and loved by all the citizens of the Nation they have 
preserved and under the protection of a flag they have carried 
to a glorious victory. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, by the permission of the House I herewith have 
printed a copy of H. R. 13007, which I have introduced. It is 
as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 18007) to provide homes for soldiers, seamen, and marines, 
and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the short title of this act shall be ‘“‘ The 
soldiers’ and séamen’s Federal home-founding act.’’ Its administra- 
tion shall be under the general supervision, direction, and control of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

DEFINITIONS. 


Sec. 2. That whenever the term “ first mortgage ” is used in this act 
it shall be held to include such classes of first liens on farm lands or 
other real estate as shall be approved by the commission and the credit 
instruments secured thereby, 
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BENEFICIARIES. 


Sec. 3. That every private soldier and officer who served in the Army 
of the United States during the war with Germany, or during any pre- 
vious war of the United States, for 90 days, and who was honorably 
discharged (herein called a beneficiary), and every seaman, marine, and 
officer who served in the Navy of the United States or in the Marine 
Corps in the war with Germany, or in any previous war of the United 
States, for 90 days, and who was honorably discharged (herein called a 
beneficiary), shall be entitled to all the benefits of this act, subject to 
the terms, conditions, limitations, and restrictions herein provided. 


WIDOWS AND MINOR ORPHAN CHILDREN. 


Sec. 4. That in case of the death of any person who would be entitled 
to the benefits of this act, his widow, if unmarried, or in case of her 
death or marriage, then his minor orphan children, by guardian duly 
appointed, and officially accredited with the commission, shall be entitled 
to all the benefits of this act: Provided, That the guardian shall be- 
come personally liable and bound to meet the obligations of the said 
minor children until they shall have reached their majority: Provided 
——— That the said guardian shall have a first and prior lien on any 
nterest said minor children may have in the homestead purchased for 
them under this act, for any advances in money or payments made by 
him in behalf of said minor children to the commission under this act. 


NOT TRANSFERABLE. 


Sec. 5. That the privileges granted under this act shall not be trans- 
ferable or assignable, and no beneficiary shall sell or assign, convey, or 
transfer the land purchased or mortgaged under this act except on the 
payment in full of the amount due the commission, and any such at- 
tempted sale, transfer, or conveyance shal! be null and void. 


LOANS TO BENEFICIARIES. 


Sec. 6. That every beneficiary, under the terms and conditions of 
this act, shall be entitled to obtain a loan from the commission to enable 
him to purchase a farm homestead of not exceeding 160 acres of land, 
or a farm homestead the appraised value of which does not exceed 
$4,000, or a homestead in a village, town, or city (herein called an urban 
homestead) the appraised value of which does not exceed $4,000. No 
beneficiary shall receive a loan for more than $3,200, and no loan shall 
be made for an amount which exceeds 80 per cent of the appraised value 
of the homestead, including improvements thereon: Provided, That any 
beneficiary who shows, to the satisfaction of the commission, that he is 
unable financially to purchase a homestead with a loan limited to 80 
per ceut of the appraised va‘ue thereof, shall be entitled to a loan not 
to exceed in amount 90 per cent of the appraised value of the homestead, 
ineluding improvements thereon. All loans not in excess of 80 per 
cent of the appraised value of the homestead. including improvements 
thereon, shall be secured by a first mortgage. The amount loaned to any 
beneficiary in excess of 80 per cent of the appraised value of the home- 
stead, including improvements, shall be secured by a second mortgage 
on such homestead and such other security, if any, which in the judg- 
ment of the commission the beneficiary may be able to furnish and which 
inay be approved by the commissien. Loans in amount not in excess 
of 80 per cent of the appraised value of the homestead shall run for a 
period of not more than 60 years, with the privilege to the beneficiary 
to pay any part or all of said loan at the time of any interest payment. 
Loans secured by second mortgages as herein provided shall run for a 
period of five years, payable in such installments and on such terms and 
conditions as shall be prescribed by the commission. Every beneficiary 
securing a loan on first mortgage shall pay an annual charge thereon 
sufficient to cover an interest rate of 3 per cent per annum, and a pay- 
ment on the principal annually of not to exceed one-half of 1 per cent. 


RESTRICTIONS OF LOANS. 


Sec. 7. That the commission shall make loans on first mortgages only | 


upon the following terms and conditions: 

First. Said loans shall be secured by duly recorded first mortgages. 

Second. Every such mortgage shall contain an agreement providing 
on an amortization plan by means of a fixed number of annual or semi- 
annual installments sufficient to cover, first, an interest of 3 per cent 
per annum, and, second, such an amount to be applied on the principal 
as will extinguish the debt within a period of not less than 60 years, 
not to exceed one-half of 1 per cent per annum. 

Third. No loan on mortgages shall be made under this act at a rate 
of interest exceeding 3 per cent per annum, exclusive of amortization 
payment on the principal. 

— Such loans may be made for the following purposes and for 
no other. 

(a) To provide for the purchase of a farm homestead or an urban 
homestead. 

(b) To provide for the purchase of implements and machinery and 
live stock necessary for the proper and reasonable operation of the farm 
homestead. 

(c) To provide buildings and other permanent improvements on the 
land mortgaged, subject to rules and regulations, terms and conditions 
as shali be prescribed by the commission. 

Fifth. In case of the death of the mortgagor, his heir or heirs or 
his legal representative or representatives may assume the mortgage 
and the interest of the deceased according to the law of the State in 
which such land is_ located. 

Sixth. Every applicant for loan shall make application therefor on 
a form to be prescribed for this purpose by the commission and furnish 
such reasonable information as shall be required. 

Seventh. Every borrower shall pay simple interest on defaulted pay- 
ments at the rate which the mortgage bears, and by express covenant 
in his mortgage shall undertake to pay when due all taxes, liens, judg- 
ments, or assessments which may be lawfully assessed against the land 
mortgaged. ‘Taxes, liens, judgments, or assessments not paid when due 
and paid by the mortgagee shall become a part of the mortgage debt 
and shall bear simple interest at the rate of 5 ag cent per annum. 
Every mortgagor shall undertake to keep insured to the satisfaction 
of the commission all buildings the value of which was a factor in 
determining the amount of the loan. Insurance shall be made payable 
to the commission as its interest may appear at time of loss, and at the 
option of the commission sums so received may be used to pay for 
reconstruction of the buildings destroyed. 

Eighth. Any beneficiary obtaining a loan shall furnish an abstract of 
title and shall pay legal fees and recording charges imposed by law in 
the State where the land to be mortgaged is located. 


THE SOLDIERS’ AND SEAMEN’S FEDERAL HOME-FOUNDING COMMISSION, 
Sec. 8. That the Secretary of the Interior and four additional ae 
sons (who shall be the directors first appointed as hereinafter provided) 
are hereby created a body. corporate and politic in deed and in law by 
the name, style, and title of “ The Soldiers’ and Seamen's Federal Home- 
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Founding Commission ” (herein called the commission), and shall have 
perpetual succession, unless Congress shall otherwise provide. The 
principal office of the commission shall be located in the District of 
Columbia, but there may be agencies or branch offices established in any 
city or cities of the United States under rules and regulations prescribed 
by the board of directors. 








CAPITAL STOCK. 

Sec. 9. That the capital stock of the commission shall be $50,000,000, 
all of which shall be subscribed by the United States of America, and 
such subscription shall be subject to call upon the vote of three-fifths 
of the board of Girectors of the commission, with the approval of tie 
Secretary of the Interior, at such time or times as may be deemed 


advisable; and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of‘ 


any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$50,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary for the purpose 
of making payment upon such subscription when and as called. Receipts 
for payments by the United States of America for or on account of 
such stock shall be issued by the commission to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and shall be evidence of stock ownership. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE COMMISSION. 

Sec. 10. That the management of the commission shall be vested in 
a board of directors, consisting of the Secretary of the Interior, who 
shall be chairman of the board, and four other persons, to be appointed 
by the President of the United States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. Each director, except the Secretary of the Interior, 
shall devote his time entirely to the business of the commission. Not 
more than two of said directors shall be of one political party, and all 
of them shall be citizens of the United States. Before entering upon 
his duties, cach of the four directors so appointed and each officer shall 
take an oath faithfully to discharge the duties of his office. 

Tke officers of the ceummission shall consist of a president, vice presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer. The directors to serve as such officers 
shall be designated aad appointed by the President at the time such 
directors are appointed. Of the four directors so appointed the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall Gesignate two to serve for two years, and 
two for four years, and thereafter each director so appointed shail 
serve for four years. Whenever a vacancy shall occur among the di- 
rectors so appointed, the person appointed director to fill any such 
vacancy shall hold office for the unexpired term of the member whose 
place he is selected to fill. Any director shall be subject to removal 
by the President of the United States. Three members of the board of 
directors shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. The 
four directors of the commission appointed as herein provided shall each 
receive an annual salary, payable monthly, of $7,500. 

COUNTY COMMISSION. 

Sec. 11. That there is hereby established in each county or parish in 
each State of the United States a county soldiers’ and seamen’s home- 
founding commission (hereinafter called the county commission). Every 
county commissicn shall consist of the postmaster of the county seat 
of each county, the county agent of the Department of Agriculture in 
each county, aud one other person, a resident of said county, to be 
appointed by the commission: Provided, That in any county baving no 
county agent the commission shall appoint another person to be a 
member of the county commission. The members of the county commis- 
sion shall receive and transmit applications for loans, act 2s appraisers 
of lands to be mortgaged, aid generally in the administration of this 
act, and perform such other duties in relation thereto as shall be pre- 
scribed by the commission, subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior. Members of the county commission shall receive such 
pay for actual services rendered as shall be prescribed by the commis- 
sion, but members of said county commission are hereby prohibited 
from demanding or receiving any fee, pay, or compensation of any kind 
whatsoever from any beneficiary. 

CITY COMMISSION. 

Sec. 12. That in any incorporated city having a population in excess 
of 20,000 the commission in its discretion may appoint a soldiers’ and 
seamen’s city home-founding commission (hereinafter called the city 
commission), consisting of three persons who are residents of the city 
for which they shall be appointed. Every city commission shall act for 
the commission within the limits of the city for which they are ap- 
pointed in like manner as county commissions, and the members thereof 
shall receive such compensation from the commission as shall be pre- 
scribed by it, and are hereby prohibited from demanding or receiving 
any fee, pay, or compensation of any kind whatsover from any bene- 
ficiary. 

OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES. 

Sec. 13. That the commission, subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, shall be authorized and empowered to appoint and 
employ such inspectors, appraisers, attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, 
laborers, and other employees as it may deem necessary to conduct the 
business of the commission. The salaries of all such employees, together 
with the salaries of the directors, shall be paid by the United States, 


| and all such appointees and employees shall be public officials or em- 


ployees of the United States. During the first year after the organiza- 
tion of the commission said appointees and employees shall be appointed 
without regard to the provision of the act of January 16, 1885 (vol. 22, 
U. 8. Stats. L., p. 403), and amendments thereto, or any rule or regula- 
tion made in pursuance thereof: Provided, That nothing herein shall 
prevent the President at any time from placing said employees and 
appointees in the classified service 
REPORTS. 

Sec. 14. That the commission shall annually make a full report of its 
operations to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, who shall 
cause the same to be printed for the information of Congress. 

MAY ISSUE BONDS. 

Sec. 15. That the commission, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior, may issue and sell bonds for the purpose of obtaining funds 
with which to make the loans authorized in this act. Said bonds shall 
bear a rate of interest not to exceed 3 per cent per annum. Said bonds 
shall be issued on such terms and conditions and shall be payable at such 
time or times as shall be prescribed by the commission, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior. The total amount of bonds 
to be issued by the commission shal! at no time exceed the total amount 
of first mortgages held and owned by the commission. Such bonds shall 
bave a first and paramount floating charge on all the assets of the com- 
mission, and the commission shall not at any time mortgage or pledge 
any of its assets. 

The United States of America hereby guarantees the payment when 
due of both principal and interest of any bond or bonds issued by the 
commission under the provisions of this act. 
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FORM 
ec, 16. That bends provided for in this act shall be issued in denoml- 
nations of $25, $50, $100, $500, and $1,000; they shall run for a 
specified minimum and maximum period, subject to payment and re- 
tirement, at the option of the commission, at any time after five years 
from the date of their issue They shall have interest coupons attached, 
payable semiannually, and shall be issued in series of not less than 
$1,000,000, 

The ‘retary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to prepare suitable 
bonds in such form, subject to the provisions of this act, as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may approve, such bonds when prepared to be held 
in the Treasury subject to delivery upon the order of the commission. 
‘The engraved plates, dies, bed pieces, etc., executed in connection there- 


OF BONDS, 
Sy 
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with shall remain in the custody of the Secretary of the Treasury. Any 
expenses incurred in the preparation, custody, and delivery of such 
honds shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury from any funds 


in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated. They may be exchanged 
into registered bonds of any amount and reexchanged into coupon bonds 
at option of the hoider, under rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the commission. 

That the commission shall be bound in all respects by the acts of its 
officers in signing and issuing bonds and by the acts of the commission 


in authorizing their issue. 
EXEMPT FROM TAXATION. 
Sac. 17. That any and all bonds issued by the commission shall be 


all taxation now or here- 


exempt, both as to principal and interest, from 
or any of the possessions 


after imposed by the United States, any State, 


of the United States. or by any local taxing authority. The commis- 
sion, including its franchise and the capital and reserve or surplus 


thereof and the income derived therefrom, shall be exempt from all taxa- 
tion now or hereafter imposed by the United States, any State, or any of 
the possessions of the United States, or by any loeal taxing authority, 
except that any real property of the commission shall be subject to State, 
county, or municipal taxes to the same extent, according to its value, as 
other real property is taxed. 

PAYMENTS ON INTEREST AND PRINCIPAL. 

Swe. 18. That interest payments on first mortgages shall be available 
for the payments of coupons and the interest on bonds as they shall 
become due, 

\mortization and other payments on the principal of first mortgages 
shall constitute a trust fund in the bands of the commission and shall 
be upplied or employed as follows: 

(a) To pay off bonds issued by the commission as they mature, 

(b) To purchase at or below par bonds issued by the commission. 

(c) To loan on first mortgages on a farm homestead or an urban home 
siead, as provided in this act. 

(d) To purchase United States Government bonds. 

PURCHASE OF BONDS BY GOVERNMENT. 

Sec, 19. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, upon the applica- 
tion of the commission. approved by the Secretary of the Interior, pur- 
chase from the commission its bonds issued under this act in an amount 
not to exceed $25,000,000 during any one year, and’ shall pay for the 
same out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
Whenever the Secretary of the Treasury shall have purchased any such 
bonds, he may hold the same until maturity or may sell the same at his 
discretion, 

INVESTMENT 


IN BONDS. 


Sec. 20. That bonds issued under the provisions of this act shall be 
a lawful investment for all fiduciary and trust funds, and may be ac 
cepted as security for all public deposits, 

\uy Federal reserve bank and any member bank of the Federal Re 
serve System may buy and sell bonds issued under this act to the same 
extent that it may buy and sell United States Government bonds, 


EARNINGS AND RESERVE FOND. 


Src. 21. That all net earnings of the commission shall become a part 
of its capital unless Congress shall otherwise provide, and the commis- 
sion may use any part of its capital to meet any of its financial obliga- 
tions. 

BEQUESTS AND GIFTS. 

Sec. 22. That the commission is hereby authorized and empowered 
to accept and receive gifts and donations, by bequest or otherwise, to be 
used exclusively for the benetit of beneficiaries who are unable tinancially 
to purchase homes under the general provisions of this act, and to aid 
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mission shall require from any depository or depositories such security 
as may be agreed upon and as may, in the judgment of the commission, 
be sufficient to insure the safety thereof. Interest on such deposits shall 
be paid at such rate as shall be approved by the commission. 


BANKS AUTHORIZED AGENCIBS. 


Src. That all member banks of the Federal Reserve System and all 
State banks, including trust companies and savings banks, and Federal 
reserve banks and Federal land banks are hereby authorized to act as 
the agents of the commission in the payment of the proceeds of any 
loan to beneficiaries, in collecting payments on mortgages, in selling 
bonds issued. under the provisions of this act, and to do such other acts 
as shall be specifically authorized by the commission, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 

PURCHASE AND SUBDIVISION OF LANDS. 


Spec. 26. That the commission, from time to time, may use not to exs 
ceed 5 per cent of its capital as a revolving fund in the purchase of 
land to be subdivided into farm homesteads of not less than 10 nor 
more than 80 acres each, or in the purchase of land within, adjacent to, 
or near a town or city suitable for residence purposes, to be subdivided 
and platted into urban homesteads. The commission may sell and cone 
vey any homestead so acquired to any beneficiary and ereet for him 
thereon a house and other improvements, suitable for residence purposes. 
Before ereeting a building, or other improvements under the foregoing 
provisions the beneticiary shall execute and deliver to the commission @& 
lirst mortgage on the purchased premises covering the purchase price 
of the homestead and the cost of the buildings, and other improvements, 
less 20 per cent thereof, which amount shall be paid in cash by the 
beneficiary. When the loan is finally closed the funds used shall be 
charged to the general loan fund, and when paid shall be restored to 
or credited to the revolving fund provided in this section. 


PENALTIBS, 


Sec. 27. That any applicant for a loan under this act who shall. know- 
ingly make any false statement in his application for such loan, and any 
member of a loan committee or any appraiser provided for in this act 
who shall willfully overvaiue any land offered as security for loans under 
this act, shall be punished by a fine of not exceeding $5,000 or by im- 
prisonment not exceeding one year, or both, 

Any person who shall falsely make, forge, or counterfeit, or cause 
procure to be falsely made, forged, or counterfeited, or willingly aid 
assist in falsely making, forging, or counterfeiting any bond, coupen, or 
paper in imitation of, or purporting to be in imitation of, the bonds. or 
coupons issued by the commission; or any person who shall pass, utter, 
or publish, or attempt to pass, ufter, or publish any false, forged, or 


on 
aw 


or 
or 


| counterfeited bond, coupon, or paper purporting to be issued by the 
| commission, knowing the same to be falsely made, forged, or counter. 


| altered, or shall willingly aid or assist 


feited; or whoever shall falsely alter, or cause or proeure to be falsely 
in falsely altering any such 
bond, coupon, or paper, or shall pass, utter, or publish as true any falsely 
altered or spurious bond, coupon, or paper issued, or purporting te have 
been issued, by such commission, knowing the samme to be falsely altered 
or spurious, shall be punished by a fine of not exceeding $5,000 or by 
imprisonment not exceeding five years, or both. 

Other than the usual salary or fee paid to any officer, director, or em- 
ployee of the commission, no officer, director, attorney, or employee of 
the commission shall receive, directly or indirectly, any fee, commissien, 
wift, or other consideration for or in connection with any transaction or 
business of such commission. ‘The commission shall not charge or re- 
ceive any fee, commission, bonus, gift, or other consideration not herein 
specifically authorized. Any person. violating any provision of this 
paragraph shall be punished by a fine of not exceeding $5,000 or by 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, or beth. 


Any person connected in any capacity with the commission, who 


| embezyles, abstracts, or willfully misapplies any moneys, funds, or cred- 


such beneficiaries in erecting and constructing improvements thereon, | 


and in purchasing equipment and live stock reasonably necessary in con 
ducting. the business of farming. The funds received under this section 
shall be used only for the purpose of making loans for such periods of 
time, upon such terms and conditions, upon such seeurity, and at such 
rate or rates of interest as shall be prescribed by the commission, 


MUTUAL PROTECTIVE FUND. 


Sec. 28. That every beneficiary purchasing a homestead under the 
—— of this act shall pay to the commission annually until his 
oan shall be paid in full, a fee of $2, which shall be set aside as a 
separate fund, to be known and designated as the “ beneficiaries’ mutual 
aid fund,” which shall be a trust fund, under the management and con- 
trol of the commission, by which and through which beneficiaries may 
render mutual aid and assistance to each other. The fund shall be 
used by the commission to aid deserving beneficiaries to purchase a home- 
stead, who are unable by reason of lack of means or credit, sickness, 
physical injuries, or any other justifiable cause, te purchase a home- 
steadl under the general terms and provisions of this act, and to pay the 
interest or amortization charge on any mortgage due from any bene- 


jiclary, who by reason of sickness, physical injuries, or some misfor- | 


tune, is unable to meet such payments. The commission shall be author- 
ized and empowered to suspend the payment of the foregoing fer, or 
any part thereof, at any time that said fund shall be deemed large 
enough to meet the purposes for which it shall be created. 

DEPOSITORIES, 

Spc. 24, That prior to commencing business the commission, with the 
approval of the Seeretary of the Interior, shall select one or more 
Federal reserve banks or one or more member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System or one or more State banks, including trust companies 
and savings banks, as a depository or depositories in which the commis- 
sion shall daily deposit all its funds of every kind and. character, and 
no part or pertion of such funds shall be withdrawn from. such deposi- 
tory or depositories except on check or order duly signed by the treas- 
urer of such commission and countersigned by the president. The com- 


its thereof, or who without authority from the directors draws any order, 
assigns any note, bond, draft, mortgage, judgment, or decree thereof, or 
who makes any false entry in any book, report, or statement of such 
commission with intent in either case to defraud such commission or 
uny other company, body politic or corporate, or any individual person, 
and every person who with like intent aids or abets any officer, clerk, or 
agent in any violation of this section, shall be punished by a fine of 
not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding five years, or 
both, 
ORGANIZATION EXPENSES. 

Sec. 28. That the sum of $100,000; or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the provisions of this act, including the rent and equipment 
of necessary offices, 

LIMITATION OF COURT DECISIONS, 

Sre, 29. That if any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this act 
shall for any reasen be adjudged: by any court of competent jurisdiction 
to be invalids such judgment shall not affect, impair, or invalidate the 
remainder of this act, but shall be confined in its operation to the clause, 
sentence, paragraph, or part thereof directly involved in the contro- 
versy in which such judgment shall have been. rendered. 

REPHALING CLAUSE. 


Sec. 30. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are 
hereby repealed, and this act shall take effect upon its passage. The 
right to amend, alter. or repeal this act is hereby expressly reserved. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman; I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, being, as I am, very deeply 
interested, as I feel other Members of the House are, in the 
question of the conservation of the public health of the country, 
I shall, of course, support very heartily the proposed bill. In 
my judgment there is no activity of the Federal Government 
that, in proportion to the number of men employed’ and the 
amount of money appropriated for its activities, has performed a 
more magnificent publie service for the lust 25 years than the 
Public Health Service of our country. I think that the problem 
of the protection of the public health of the country through the 
assistance and aid of the Federal Government has been one that 
has been sadly neglected. TI belfeve that in view of its impor 
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tance, in view not only of its humanitarian aspects but of its 
economic value, that we should establish a great department of 
health as a Cabinet position. It is estimated that possibly 
1,000,000 human lives are sacrificed in the United States every 
year by absolutely preventable human diseases, a loss in human 
life that could be in a large measure saved by proper information 
and intelligence upon the part of the people who do not know 
the preventive remedies that might have availed to keep them 
alive. In addition to that it is estimated that the economic loss 
in dollars and cents on account of sickness and death caused by 
preventable human diseases amounts to the staggering total in 
this country of $38,000,000,000 a year. When we think of what 
has been accomplished along the line of medical research the last 
25 years and when we consider the great plagues that sometimes 
‘ravage different sections of our country that have been abso- 
lutely, we might say, eliminated by medical research work car- 
ried on by the Public Health Service, I feel that all Members 
will agree with me in the tribute I have attempted to pay to the 
value of that bureau. For typhoid fever, which carried off 
thousands and tens of thousands of people in the country here- 
tofore every year, a specific remedy has been found, an absolute 
preventive almost, and the same thing applies to smallpox, 
diphtheria, malaria, its attendant diseases, and the bubonic 
plague and other great human diseases that have so often rav- 
aged and devastated sections of our country. So I say that in 
view of the great importance from a humanitarian and economie 
aspect the value of conserving human life and attending prob- 
lems certainly, after these great war-emergency mexusures are 
passed, should receive the thoughtful and earnest attention of 
the Congress of the United States and that a large measure of 
appropriation and of coordination of the different branches of 
the medical service of the United States should be provided. 
And, in this connection, Mr. Chairman, it just occurred to me 
that in a very few weeks, on account of reaching the age limit, 
the great Surgeon General of the United States, Gen. William C. 
Gorgas, will be retired from his present position. I want to say 
that the people of my native State of Alabama took a great 
pride in the achievements of that great medical man. His use- 
fulness not only reflects itself in the gratitude of the people of 
Alabama, but the people of the United States and of foreign 
countries are under everlasting obligations to that man, whose 
genius and skill have accomplished so much in the conservation 
of human life. 

As was suggested a few moments ago, he made it possible by 
the sanitation that he perfected in the Panama Canal Zone to 
make that great interoceanic canal a reality, and inasmuch as 
it is largely conceded it was a dream of that great old Alabaman, 
Senator John TT, Morgan, to construct that canal, in just as large 
measure Gen. Gorgas played a part in the fruition of that enter- 
prise. [Applause.] I feel sure that the Government itself, 
that the Members of Congress and those who are familiar with 
his service, will regret the retirement from his present official 
position of Gen. William C. Gorgas, Surgeon General. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask unanimous 
eonsent to revise and extend my remarks on this subject of 
public health. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr, Chairman, I do not care to occupy all of 
the time remaining and shall only take a moment or two. This 
measure, With the committee amendment which has been re- 
ferred to, was unanimously reported by the committee of which 
Iama member. That report was made more than three months 
ago, and I do not fully recall all of the arguments presented to 
us that led to this unanimous report, but I do recall that at the 
time I thought it wise and necessary. I wish heartily to concur 
in the splendid tribute which my friend from Alabama, Mr. 
BANKHEAD, has paid to Gen. Gorgas, whose personal friendship 
I have had the honor to possess for many years. His marvelous 
scientific equipment and achievements, as well as his courteous 
and manly demeanor and kindness of heart, have endeared him 
to us all. I also indorse every word that my friend has said 
about the importance of the Public Health Service. I wish vo 
add, however, that I am in full sympathy with the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GrttettT] and other 
gentlemen regarding the advisability of locating some of these 
buildings outside of the city of Washington. I would like to 
see some of them in Kentucky. I will say, further, that in view 
of the enormous expenditures that this elaborate building pro- 
gram involves I think there ought to be some legis!iative safe- 
guards, some greater measures of protection to the Government, 
in the expenditure of this money than have thus far been pro- 
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vided, and hereafter I propese as a member of that committee 
to offer some suggestions in that direction and seek to have theta 
adopted. That is all I care to say. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I have no other requests for 
time, and, after speaking a few minutes myself, I shall ask that 
the bill be read for amendment. 

In addition to what my colleague from Alabama [Mr. BAanK- 
HEAD] has said about Gen. Gorgas, I desire to call the atien- 
tion of the committee to the fact that there is another great 
Alabaman that stands perhaps second to him in rank and 
ability in the Surgeon General's office, and that is Gen. Noble, 
of Anniston, Ala., who was with Gen. Gorgas all through his 
wonderful career in Panama. Alabamans had hoped that when 
Gen, Gorgus retired Gen. Noble would be promoted to the posi- 
tion of Surgeon General. The press carries a report, however, 
that perhaps another great surgeon, who is now in France, will 
probably be transferred to this great work on this side, and that 
Gen. Noble will be assigned to the duties now being performed 
by that other great surgeon, Gen. Ireland. 

I desire to say that those of us who know Gen. Noble believe 
that there can be no more efficient man assigned to either one 
of the duties. I know him; I know his family; I know his an- 
cestry, and I believe that to whatever field of operation he may 
be assigned he will perform the work with the same efficiency 
that has accompanied every work that he has been assigned to 
by the Government since he has been in its service. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, unless some other gentleman desires to 
make further remarks, I will ask that the bill be read for 
amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks, including the copy of a bill. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
tnanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk 

will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to contract for the construction of an 
additional building for laboratory purposes and research work and for 
enlarging and remodeling the present animal house connected with the 
Hygienic Laboratory, Public Health Service, Washington, D. C., at a 
limit of cost of $250,000. 


asks 


Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Add after line 9, page 1, the following: 

‘In carrying the foregoing authorization for additional buildings to 
the Hygienic Laboratory into effect, the Secretary of the Treasury may 


enter into contracts or purchase materials in the open market, or 
otherwise, and employ laborers and mechanics for executing the work 
as in his judgment may best meet the public exigencies, within the 
limits of the authorization herein made.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss the com- 
mittee amendment. I would like to ask the gentleman from 


Alabama [Mr. Burnett], who has this matter in charge, what 
the necessity for this amendment is? It would seem that its 
purpose is to make this authorization free from some require- 
ments of existing law. What is the necessity for having the 
safeguards that have been put upon contracts of this character 
let down in this instance? « 

Mr. BURNETT. The amendment says: 

In _ carrying the foregoing authorization for additional buildings to 
the Hygienic Laboratory into effect the Secretary of the Treasury may 
enter into contracts or purchase materials in the open market, or other- 
wise, and employ laborers and mechanics for executing the work as in 
his judgment may best meet the public exigencies, within the limits of 
the authorization herein made. 

The committee thought the very emergency, the very exigency 
authorized that amendment. And, in the next place, in due 
course it would have to be constructed by Supervising 
Architect's Office. I think that is the rule, unless there is some- 
thing of this kind authorized. I want to state to the gentleman 
that the experience of the committee heretofore with the Super- 
vising Architect's Office has been that they were not very ex- 
peditious. Their force has been depleted by the draft, and even 
now they have all they can well do. And this being a matter 
that needed immediate attention, we feit that there shouid be 
some power of this kind given to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr.. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I thank the genileman from 
Alabama for the explanation, but I certainly can not agree 
with the conclusion that the committee has reached in this in- 
stance. It might have been a good reason on the 17th of June, 
when this measure was reported, but the emergency was not so 
great but what since that time Congress took a recess and per- 
mitted the bill to rest in security upon the calendar. 

Now, the other reason about the Supervising Architect's Office 
not being’ very expeditious, I will agree that when we have been 
engaged on a large public-building program the Supervising 
Architect’s Office has moved carefully, and as a result sometimes 
slowly. We have, as I understand it now, no Supervising Archi- 
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tect. The duties of that office are performed by the executive | employment of labor and the purchase of materials for that 
officer, Mr. Wetmore, who is a most efficient administrator. | purpose. He has in times past, when there has not been much 
I should not think, with the absence of a large public-building | competition among these contractors, awarded contracts with- 
program during this war period, that there is any real need for | out any complaint of excess charges; and yet to-day, with these 
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taking this out of the jurisdiction of the Architect’s Office. contractors all over the country looking for business, you pro- 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? pose to authorize him to go into the field himself and build 
Mr. WALSH. I yield. this building alone. It will result, as any person acquainted 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to eall the gentleman's atten- | with business methods must know, in higher cost to the Gov- 
tion to the fact that the original bill required the Secretary to | ernment. It will result in delay. 
contract for the construction of this laboratory. Now, the| One of the pressing arguments in favor of this bill is its 
amendment simply gives him the opportunity to build it himself | exigency, the need of it at the present time. It was recom- 
if he wants to do so, to go into the open market, buy the mate- | mended by the Public Health officials as far back as 1913 and 
rials, and employ labor. Soe the committee thought, in addition | refused them then, and at this time it is brought up for con- 
to what the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnett] has said, | sideration because of the enlarged work thrown upon the bureau 
that the Government ought not to be at the merey of the con-| by reason of war conditions. Certainly you do not wish to 
tractors. We wanted to leave it so that if bids were received | change the conditions now, when there are plenty of contractors 
that were not fair and reasonable, or anything else occurred | ready and willing to do this work, which you did not impose 
to make it advisable, the Secretary could build it himself with | when they were few. For instance, take all these temporary 
his own forces or by the employing of forces. That is what the | buildings that were erected under stress conditions down on 
amendment dees. It simply gives him a wider scope, gives him | the Mall and in Potomac Park. None of them was erected by 
the opportunity to contract for or purchase materials and em- | the Government direct. 
ploy labor and build it themselves if they want to do it. Mr. CLARK of Florida. If the gentleman will permit, the 
Mr. WALSH. Of course, that is an entirely different reason | different departments, the War Department particularly, have 
from that stated heretofore. If that is the true purpose, I doubt | erected nearly all the buildings that they are occupying. 
if this amendment is in exactly proper form, although it may Mr. STAFFORD. Any person who has gone down on the 
carry out that intention. | Mall during the erection of the temporary structures, or in 
lboes the gentleman from Florida, the chairman of this com- | Henry Park, would have seen signs, and you will see signs there 
mittee, think that if the Secretary undertakes to construct this to-day, or would have just before those new buildings were com- 
building with his own force and purchase materials, the Govern- pleted, bearing the inscription, “ Erected by So-and-so, con- 
ment will be able to do it within the limit of $250,000? | tractor.” Go down to Potomac Park and you will see—althougn 
Mr. CLARK of Florida, Well, the gentleman is in just as | those buildings were constructed under the immediate supervi- 
good a position to give information on that subject as I am and | sion of the Navy Department—that they were erected by private 
perhaps better. But I do say this | contractors. The buildings erected under the Housing Com- 
Mr. WALSH. I think the gentleman’s experience as chairman | mission on the Plaza this side of the Union Station are being 
of his committee would be valuable. erected by private contractors. Not a temporary office building 
Mr, CLARIX of Florida, I think this, that the Government | that has been erected since we went into war has been erected 
| 








Officials ought not to be limited to the building of it by contract. | except by private contractors. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will state to the gentleman that 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for | we authorized some $8,000,000 to build temporary office buildings 
two minutes more, in order that the gentleman may answer. for the War Department and the Navy Department. The war 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The | Department, I think, used about $3,000,000 of it. Those were 
Chair hears none. all built by the War Department itself. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. There may be some advantages in Mr. STAFFORD. I will have to take issue with the gentle- 
the Government building it. It may be that the Government can | man as to those buildings. ‘Those buildings were erected by 
procure labor and material where a private contractor could not. | the George A. Fuller Co., of New York, which has branches all 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state whether or not this | over the country. Those buildings at Henry Park and the other 
is the initial step in the inauguration of a new policy, whereby | additional buildings have been erected by private contractors. 
hereafter all public buildings may be erected by the Government | I have seen their names posted in front of the buildings. 
itself rather than by letting them out to contract—buildings | Mr. CLARK of Florida. The gentleman may be right about 
such as courthouses and post offices? that, but-—— 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Well, I will state to the gentleman | Mr. STAFFORD. There has not been a building erected by 
that the committee has never considered the establishment of a | the War Department or the Navy Department by the employ- 





general policy in that regard. We have reported this bill that | ment of agencies direct, except through private contractors. 
way, and I think the one following; in fact, I am very sure it | Mr. CLARK of Florida. I shall get the information in a very 
has a similar provision—the bill for the proposed tubercular | few minutes. I think the gentleman is wrong about the Way 
hospital in Kentucky. So fagas I am concerned, as one member Department. 
of the committee, it strikes me as being a very fair provision, Mr. STAFFORD. I will be very glad to be corrected, because 
a very reasonable one, and I would be in favor of adopting it | with my own eyes I have seen those signs time and time again. 
asa policy and leaving it open. | Mr, CLARK of Florida. I do not doubt that, but I still think 
Mr. WALSH. Then, that particular phase of this legislation | the gentleman is mistaken. I will try to get the accurate infor- 
is not wholly due to the war conditions? mation. 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. How is that? Mr. STAFFORD. Now, if that is the condition, that we have 
Mr. WALSH. I say this particular phase is not wholly due | heretofore employed contractors, and if there are plenty of pri- 
to war conditions; that is, giving the Seeretary the option? vate contractors 





Mr. CLARK of Florida. The urgent need of more room and The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
the desire to get it finished as speedily as possible, and the fact | sin has expired. 


that the Government can secure materials and their delivery Mr. STAFFORD. May I have three minutes more? 
when private persons might not be able to do it—-all those con- The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
siderations together induced the committee to adopt that policy. | quest? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I hope the officials of the Government There was no objection. 
have not forgotten the experience the Government had in build- Mr. STAFFORD. If there are plenty of private contractors 
ing the Post Office Department building, on the Avenue down | looking for building contracts, why should we now adopt this 
here, occupied by the Postmaster General. new policy of authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury, through 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the | the Supervising Architect's office—because we all know the 
amendment. I think it is an ill-advised time for the Govern- |} Secretary of the Treasury himself will not direct this work—to 
ment to go into the business of erecting buildings by contract- | go into the field and construct these buildings by the purchase 
ing for the labor and the materials direct. Anyone acquainted | of materials and the employment of labor? 
in the slightest degree with the building industry throughout Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
the country must know that there is a dearth in the line of Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I yield. 
building and ‘that many contractors in the past who have given Mr. KNUTSON. I notice in line 1, page 2, “ the Secretary of 
exclusive attention to the construction of public buildings are} the Treasury may,” and so forth. Will the gentleman state 
altogether without work, and because of that condition this is | what the custom is now, whether the Supervising Architect is 
& most opportune time for the Government to secure very | the one who lets the contract? 
reasonable bids fer the construction of a building like this, Mr. STAFFORD. The Supervising Architect has full control 
We should not, in my opinion, as a business policy, authorize | of contracts. I am emphasizing the fact that the conditions 
the Secretary of the Treasury to construct this building by the ' do not demand this departure from the past policy, and the 
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contractors throughout the country are looking for work in such 
great numbers that there can not be any valid reason why we 
should authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to employ men 
direct and purchase materials direct. It will result in delay. 
It will result in increased cost. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It was claimed awhile ago that he was on 
the verge of nervous prostration. What is the use of putting 
this additional work on him? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not going to enter into the political 
side of it. We all know that he is a much burdened man, and 
very busy, and even if we did adopt this authorization we know 
that the Secretary of the Treasury would not supervise it but 
that it would be under the Supervising Architect’s Office. 

Mr. FOSTER. iIt always has been, and every Secretary of 
the Treasury has done that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It always has been. Of course the Super- 
vising Architect is under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Now, there can not be any argument presented 
here for the making of an exception in these times when con- 
tractors are looking so generally for Government work, We will 
get better bids and quicker werk, and the work will be much 
more satisfactory if the eld method of contracting is followed. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out ‘the last 
word. I hope the gentleman in charge of this bill will -with- 
draw the committee amendment. I.do not believe it is necessary 
to change the existing law with regard to letting contracts for 
erecting buildings of this kind. I shave no doubt that it is 
necessary to give the Public Health Service some additional 
facilities for carrying en the work that has been thrown upon 
this branch of the service. But, Mr. Chairman, ‘if we want to 
read a chapter of history that smells to high heaven, reeking 
with extravagance, waste, and favoritism, if net with fraud itself, 
we have but to read the record .of the construction of some of 
these buildings during war time under the cost-plus system. ‘Go 
down here toward the Union Station, where we are building 
these houses, and see the men loafing. Go down hereon the Mall 
where we have been constructing some buildings on the cost-plus 
plan. Some days ago I was shown the extracts from pay rolls 
of one of the buildings that is being constructed on a cost-plus 
basis. A aman ties the metal laths with a little wire that pro- 
jects out of the concrete. You or I or any of us could learn to 
do that work in 10 minutes. Those men are employed by a 
cost-plus centractor. I never saw men work so slowly in my 
life as do employees on cost-plus jobs. On Sunday they reeeive 
$19 a day fer that service. Look at the pay roll and you will 
tind that every man is there on Sunday, but.on Monday scareely 
anybody appears on that pay roll. Along toward the latter 
part of the week they are all there again, and on Sunday the 
gang is all here. They are all there on Sunday, and by chang- 
ing the law, as is proposed by this amendment, you authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to let these contracts on a cost- 
plus or any other basis. The proposed plan destroys all com- 
petition, At a time when we are appealing to all the people 
and to the patriotism of Americans everywhere to buy bonds, it 
is all wrong to do this sort of thing, and to eommit this great 
waste of money, no matter how laudable the purpose or how 
great the need for this building may be. I.am for the building, 
but I am for economy in the construction of it, and you will get 
economy only if you authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
let these bids open to everybody, and eliminate favoritism, and 
create competition, so that the contractors from your district 
and mine can come here and bid on the construction of these 
buildings. Why, it is to the interest of these contractors down 
here to pay $20 or $25 a day for work that they ought to get 
done for less than $5 a day. If the contractor pays $20 a day 
and he has a cost-plus contract of 7 per cent, he gets $1.40 
profit a day on every man so employed, but if he pays only $5 
a,day he gets only 85 cents profit on every man. So, under the 
cost-plus system of building Government buildings, costs have 
mounted up sky-high. The net result of adopting the cost-plus 
system is that we are paying no attention to economy, no atten- 
tion to saving the peoeple’s money in the building of these build- 
ings that are desired and necessary. I hope the chairman of 
the committee who brings out this bill with so many good 
things in it will agree to the elimination of a thing that is abso- 
hitely wrong, and which every Member of this House knows 
to be wrong. We ought not to consent to it. [Applause.] 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I understand from the gentle- 
man who introduced this bill that this amendment presents an 
alternative proposition to the Secretary of the Treasury, that he 
may advertise for bids as the law directs for all contracts. The 
amendment offered provides that if in his judgment he can get 
the building in quicker time and for less money, he may employ 
hands and build the building under the architect to be selected. 
The amendment does not mean that the Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury would necessarily pursue that course. It simply gives him 
the authority to do that. Of course, it is to be hoped that if the 
Secretary of the Treasury does undertake to build it, he will 
adopt a policy whereby he will employ hands and let the archi- 
tect do the supervising, rather than a 10 per cent-plus system; 
because I believe that not only has Congress gotten quite enough 
of the 10 per cent-plus system but I am inclined to believe that 
the country has got about enough of it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Under the wording of this bill there 
can not be a contract let under the 10 per cent phis or any other 
per cent plus system. 

Mr. GOOD. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 

Mr. SISSON. I believe the gentleman from Florida 
Crarx] is correct about that. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Because the law provides how the 
contract shall be let. 

Mr..GOOD. But it changes existing law. 

Mr. SISSON. I have the floor and I decline to yield further, 
Mr. Chairman. I may be wrong in my view of this thing, and if 
I am I hope the chairman of the committee will correct me; but 
as I understand it, if the Secretary of the Treasury lets the con- 
tract under the regular law, he must let it in accordance with 
all the provisions of the law by advertising and so on. Now, this 
proviso does not give him the right to let it out to a contractor 
at 10 per cent plus. He can not let if out to a contractor unless he 
lets it under existing law. If he builds it under the proviso, he 
has got to build it by hiring the hands and putting a man to 
supervise the job, and that man will be paid a salary. It will 
all be done directly under him, and there will be no contract in- 
tervening between the Government and the completed building. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman given full weight to 
these words found in line 2, page 2? 

In carrying the foregoing authorization into effect, the Secretary of 
the Treasury may enter into contracts or purchase materials in the open 
market or otherwise. 

The “ or otherwise’ 
contract. : 

The word “ otherwise" would allow him by direct Janguage 
to enter into a cost-plus contract. 

Mr. SISSON. I may be mistaken in the construction of fhe 
following language, but I will say that I think that applies to 
the purchase of material. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no; because there is no comma—‘ may 
enter into contracts or purchase material in the open market 
or otherwise.” That is the broadest authority that can be con- 
ferred on the Secretary of the Treasury. That language would 
enable him to enter into a contract on a cost-plus basis. 

Mr. SISSON. I had the amendment as printed in the report. 
TI do not think it is punctuated in the report as it is in the bill; 
but I believe that a fair construction would be that he may 
enter into « contract to purchase material in the market, or 
otherwise; that that applies to material and the employment of 
labor and mechanizs. He may buy material in the open market 
and he may employ mechanics for the purpose of executing the 
work as in his judgment may best meet the public exigency. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will not the gentleman admit that that 
is a forced construction; that you are not giving any effect to 
the words “ or otherwise ”? 

Mr. GOOD. How will he employ the labor—by the day; pay 
the current wage? No; he can say, “ You bring your force here 
and I will pay that labor $10 a day and the bonus.” Where is 
there anything in this to prevent that? 

Mr. SISSON. I believe the construction my friend pisces 
upon it is rather a strained construction, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentlemin 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, if this gave the Secretary the 
right to buy materials and employ labor, and that was all, I see 
no serious objection to it. I agree with my friend from Iowa 
[Mr. Goop] and I also agree with my friend from Wisconsin 
(Mr, Strarrorp] that we ought not to permit any more of these 
10 per cent cost-plus contracts. I think that has done enough 
to discourage the labor market of this country. I think when 
they let a contract, saying to a man, “ We will give you 10 per 
cent on the cost of the job,” the contractor will make the most 
money where he takes a 10 per cent cost-plus job by making 
it cost the Government as much as he can. I think it is bad. 
but I do not believe the language in this bil! is susceptible of 
that construction. At any rate, if the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bornerr], who 
introduced the bill, and the committee say that Congress did not 
intend ‘to authorize any 10 per cent cost-plus contract, I do not 
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believe they will put a strained construction on it and do what 
Congress says it did not intend should be done, I think the 
language might be improved so as to exclude the cost-plus con- 
tract. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
Mississippi |Mr. Sisson] is mistaken in regard to his construc- 


tion of this language. I admit the language is not clear, but 
the words * or otherwise” can not be limited to the purchase of 
material in the open market alone. It would be necessary to 
use some qualifying words that would apply directly to the open 
market in order to give it that construction. The words “or 


otherwise” would apply to all that had preceded it under the 
construction that would be usually placed upon such a form 
of awards. That would give the Secretary of the Treasury an 
absolute right to make any sort of contract he saw fit regard- 
ing the erection of the building. What follows also is not by 
any means a qualification. It gives the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury power to employ labor in any manner and upon any terms 
he may desire. 

I ask the attention of the committee to this fact, which is 
within the knowledge of every member of the committee: Very 
many of the contracts that have been let in Washington and 
those that have been let in the Government operations near 
Washington are almost completed. If there was any justifica- 
tion for doing away with the safeguards that we all admit are 
necessary in order to protect the Government against impos!l- 
tion, if there was any reason why those should not be in 
existence before, certainly they do not exist now. 

There will be, if this contract is put up for bids, plenty of 
bidders. There are many men here now in Washington to get 
jobs; they have the laborers on hand, they could at once enter 
on the construction of the buildings. There is no possible reason 
at this time for any extraordinary means being used. 

Now, gentlemen, if we do not do our part as we know now 
there will be enormous loss to the Government by extravagant 
waste. We can not relieve ourselves from responsibility by 
throwing upon these overcrowded departments and upon these 
overworked superintendents the duty of protecting the Govern- 
ment. It is our duty to protect the Government by proper legal 
safeguards contained in provisions of the bill; and in view of all 
this, in justice to the committee itself, we ought not to put this 
open invitation to the people who have this work and say, “ It 
does not make any difference what kind of a contract you make, 
the Government gives you a free hand, do as you please, get 
rid of it in the easiest manner possible.” We should say, “ We 
expect you under these circumstances to protect the Govern- 
ment under the law.” It should be clear to all of us that the 
amendment reported by the committee ought to go out of the 
bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I suppose debate is 
exhausted, but I would like four or five minutes myself, and I 
would like to see if we can not agree upon a limit to debate. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would like five minutes. I want to 
offer an amendment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. BURNETT. I want two minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this amendment be closed in 12 min- 
utes, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] to have five minutes 
and the gentleman from Alabama two minutes and I five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentieman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, I would like to have the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Green] proceed first. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have no objection to the gentleman's 
request. I was merely in consultation with some of my col- 
leagues here who think it better to strike out the amendment 
than to undertake to improve it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. If that is all, I shall go ahead. Does 
the gentleman want his five minutes, anyway? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; I would like to have them in any 
event, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped, in the 
first place, that the chairman of the committee would withdraw 
this amendment entirely. In the event he would not, I had 
then prepared a brief amendment to the amendment providing 
that under it no contract should be let under the cost-plus 
system; but upon reflection I agree with my colleagues here on 
this side, who are unanimous upon that point, that instead of 
amending this amendment, which even after the amendment I 
had in mind would be vicious indeed, that this amendment 
ought tu be stricken out entirely. As the amendment now 
stands it presents two alternatives, under either of which the 
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discretion of the Secretary is practically unlimited. The first 
is with reference to the letting of the contracts, which provides 
that he may “enter into contracts * * * asin his judgment 
shall best meet the public exigencies,” and so forth. There is 
also an alternative provision with reference to constructing 
a building through the direct employment of labor and the pur- 
chase of materials. Under the first alternative contracts can 
be let under the cost-plus plan. Under the second any price 
can be paid for labor and material. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had scandals enough with reference 
to the construction of these public buildings. At the time when 
these buildings that are being constructed to the north of the 
Capitol were proposed I predicted that under the unlimited 
authority that was given under the bill then before the House 
just such conditions would arise and similar scandals develop 
as my colleague [Mr. Goop] has been calling to the attention of 
the committee. It is inevitable if you put out this money in 
this way in lump sums to be expended upon any kind of con- 
tract that it will not be spent for the best interest of the public 
but that graft and corruption will creep in, as it has done. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Would not a consequence of this authoriza- 
tion be that the Secretary of the Treasury could go ahead with 
this work and launch a project and then come back to Congress 
under the piecemeal provision and say that he did not have 
enough money, whereas if you state that your building is to be 
erected at a cost of $250,000, no contract can be let unless the 
figure is within that amount? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman’s objection is well 
taken. I had thought that after that riot of corruption, that 
carnival of debauchery—— 

Mr. CLARK of Florida arose. 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. At Hog Island—— 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I was just going to ask the gentle- 
man to specify. I thought he ought to be more definite. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I was about to specify. It occurred at 
Hog Island, as the gentleman ought to know at this time. My. 
colleague, Mr. Goop, has-given an example, and has referred the 
gentleman to instances that have occurred in the city of Wash- 
ington. It has occurred in reference to the aeroplane construc- 
tion and in many other places, because we made these lump-sum 
appropriations and authorized the money to be spent in any, 
form whatever. The Hog Island scandal is something that fairly 
smelled to heaven with corruption and graft, but after that oe- 
currence the House still went on with these housing bills, still 
authorizing cost-plus contracts, except in one of the housing bills, 
where I did succeed in getting an amendment placed upon it pro- 
hibiting this form of contract, and the other day the gentleman 
from Alabama, Mr. Huppreston, succeeded in putting on an- 
other bill an amendment forbidding cost-plus contracts. How. 
long are we to continue in this manner after all these lessons 
and experiences that we have had, to the disgust of the public? 
Are we to continue to raise money by liberty bonds and war 
stamps, taking the money from those who can ill afford to pay, 
and in some instances from those who are eking out a bare 
existence, and then have this money wasted in this manner? By. 
this provision in the bill we are offering inducements and pre- 
miums upon corruption. I insist that the committee amendment 
ought to be rejected. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, if there ever was 
“much ado about nothing,’ these gentlemen have given an 
exhibition of it this afternoon. In the first place, I want to 
state in my little talk—though I do not see the gentleman from 
Wisconsin present—that if that gentleman will investigate he 
will find that units D, E, and F, occupied by the War Depart- 
ment, were built by the construction division in the War Depart- 
ment and were not contracted for at all. I got that information 
from the War Department by telephone. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I have not much time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman furnish to the commit- 
tee what proportion of space those buildings occupy as com- 
pared with those which were constructed under private contract? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. No; I can not do that, 

Mr. STAFFORD. If he will, he will find that it is a very 
small proportion. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I am not going to be led into a dis- 
cussion of that kind. The gentleman challenged me to name 
one piece of Government work that was constructed in that 
way, and I have done it, and that ends it. I want to say this 
about this amendment: Our committee, when we brought in the 
original housing bill involving $60,000,000, put in it a provision 
that none of the work should be let by a cost-plus percentage 
contract, and it passed this House and is a law. The committee 
is absolutely opposed to that kind of contract. 
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This original bill provides that the Secretary of the Treasury | 
shall contract for the construction of this building. That means, | 
of course, that he shall contract for it under the law; that he 
shall advertise for bids; that he shall accept the lowest and | 
best bid among the contractors, but the committee thought we 
ought to go further than that, and that we ought to give the Sec- | 
retary of the Treasury power to build it with his own organiza- | 
tion if, in his judgment, it could be done more cheaply and for 
the better interests of the Government in that way. Therefore | 
we agreed upon this amendment— 

In carrying the foregoing authorization for additional buildings to 
the hygienic laboratory into effect, the Secretary of the Treasury may 
enter into contracts— 


That is one thing that he may do— 
or purchase materials in the spon market, or otherwise— 


What does that mean? It means that he may purchase mate- 
rials in the open market, or he may purchase them otherwise, | 
and it can not mean anything else. It means that he may pur- 
chase them out in the open market or he may go to the manu- 
facturer of those materials direct and buy them from him. Or | 
he may call for bids for these materials and buy them in that | 
way. The words “ or otherwise ” refer exclusively to the buying | 
of material for this building and nothing else. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield in that particular? | 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. In just a moment—and employ labor- 
ers; that is another thing he may do. He may not enly make | 
contracts, he may not only purchase materials in the open mar- | 
ket or at private sale or otherwise, but he may employ laborers | 
and mechanics for executing the work as in his judgment may 
best meet the public exigencies within the limits of the authoriza- 
tion herein named. Now, where is there any intimation of any 
percentage contract? He could not do it because if he builds it 
by eontract he has got to build it under the terms of existing 
law which requires him to advertise for bids and to let it to the | 
lowest and best bidder. If he does not build by contract, then 
he is given the power, if he thinks it is for the better interests of 
the Gevernment, to go into the open market and buy materials, | 





or buy without going into the open market and employ laborers | 
and mechanics te build it under his ewn construction division 
in the Treasury Department. I now yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the construction the gentleman places | 
upon the words “ or otherwise,” as pertaining only to the words | 
“purchase materials in the open market” and not contracts, | 
is a correct one, does the gentleman believe that the Secretary | 
of the Treasury, through the Supervising Architect, should be 
nuthorized to purchase materials without limit, privately with- | 
out advertising for their purchase at the lowest possible bid? | 
Why we have always restricted the heads of departments in the | 
purchase of materials, but here you are seeking to throw open 
the door. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, EI believe I have two minutes 
in conclusion, The very exigency of this case, Mr. Chairman, 
necessitates just what was put in. That is that the Secretary | 
of the Treasury should not be required to wait to advertise for 
bids but should have the privilege of going into the open market 
and purehasing the material immediately to meet the emergency. | 
Statutes, as all lawyers know, are to be construed in the light 
of the common understanding and construction of words, and of 
language. No one would speak in ordinary language of “ con- 
tracting in the open market,” but it is a matter of common 
knowledge that we often speak of “ purchasing materials in the 
open market,” and hence the construction of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin is the most strained construction that he or anyone 
could put upon it. The application of the term “ purchase in 
the open market” is to the material, because, as I said, if any 
man in common parlance speaks about “contracts in the open 
market ” it simply is absurd, or “ contracts otherwise.” If it is 
a centract, it is a contract and hence, Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mon, ordinary, common-sense, every-day understanding of 
terms precludes the strained construction that gentlemen have 
put on this expression, and I hope that they will not handicap 
this emergency, this exigency, by so construing this amendment, 
which purposes to expeditiously do the very thing the Committee 
on Rules and the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
believe ought to be done and ought to be done at once. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired, and the question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Starrorp) there were—ayes 
26, noes 25, , 
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Mr. STAFFORD. , Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers—I with- 
draw the demand. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
rise and report the bill with the amendment with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be agreed to and that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is provided for in the rule. The rule 
provides that the committee automatically rises and reports the 
bill. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; that is true. 

Accordingly the committee rese; and the Speaker having re 
sumed the chair, Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
12404 and had directed him to report the same with an amend- 
ment, with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed 


to and that the bill as amended do pass. 


The SPEAKER. 


ment. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 


amendment. 


The question was taken. 


The SPEAKER. 


Mr. GOOD. 


present. 


The SPEAKER. 


The Chair is in doubt, and the gentleman 
| from Iowa demands the yeas and nays. 


I make the point of order there is no quorum 


No quorum is present, and it is an auto- 


matic call. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at 


| Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—ayes 107, nays 78, 
answered “ present’ 4, not voting 241, as follows: 





YEAS—107. 
Almon Doughton Huddleston Romjue 
| Ashbrook Dupré Hull, Tenn. Rouse 
Ayres Evans Igoe Rubey 
Bankhead Fields Jacoway Rucker 
Barnhart Fisher . James Sears 
Beakes Foster Keating Shallenberger 
Black French Kehoe Sims 
Blackmon Gallagher Kincheloe Sissen 
| Bland, Ind. Gallivan Langley Small 
Bland, Va. Gandy Lazaro Smith, Mich. 
Blanton Garrett, Tenn. Littlep2ge Snook 
Booher Garrett, Tex. Lobeck Steagall 
Brand Goodwin, Ark. Lonergan Stedman 
Brumbaugh Gray, Ala, Lunn Summers 
Burnett Gregg McKeown Taylor, Ark. 
| Campbell, Pa. Griffin McLemore Taylor, Celo. 
} Carter, Okla. Hamlin Mansfield Watkins 
Clark, Fla. Hardy Moon Weaver 
Cleary Harrison, Va. Oldfield Webb 
| Coady * Hastings Overmyer Welty 
| Collier Hayden Overstreet Wheeler 
Connelly, Kans. Heflin Park Wilsen, La. 
Cox Helm Pou Wilson, Tex. 
Decker Helvering Quin Wingo 
Denton Hilliard Rainey, H. T. Wright 
Dominick Holland Rainey, J. W. Young, Tex. 
Doolittle Houston Raker 
NAYS—7S8. 
Alexander Gillett McFadden Scott. Mich. 
Anderson Good McLaughiin, Mich.Sinnett 
| Campbell, Kans. Gordon Madden Sloan 
Cary Green, Iowa Magee Smith, Idaho 
Chandler, N. Y. Greene, Vt. Mapes Staiford 
Curry. Cal. Hadley Miller, Wash. Strong 
Dale, Vt. Hamilton, Mich. Mondell Timberlake 
Dallinger Haugen Moores, Ind. Towner 
Darrow Hawley Morgan Vare 
Dillon Hersey Morin Voigt 
Dowell Hull, lowa Nichols, Mich, Volstead 
Elliott Juul Osborne Waldow 
Esch Kelley, Mich. Parker, N. J. Walsh 
Fairchild, B. I Kennedy, lowa Ramseyer Watson, Pa. 
Fairfield Kinkaid Reed Williams 
Fess Knutson Roberts Wood, Ind 
Focht Kraus Rodenberg Woods, Iowa 
Francis Lesher Rogers Young, N. Dak, 
rear Longwerth Rose 
Garland McCulloch Sanders, N. Y. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4. 
Butler Cannon Treland Sherley 
NOT VOTING—241. 
ony Caldwell Crago Doremus 
——~ ’ Candler, Miss. Cramton Drane 
Austin Cantrill Crisp Drukker 
Bacharach Caraway Crosser Duna 
Baer Carew Currie, Mich, Dyer 
Barkley Carlin Dale, N. Y. Fagan 
Bell Carter, Mass. Davis Eagle 
Beshlin Chandler, Okla. Delaney Edmonds 
| Borland Chureh Dempsey Fllsworth 
Bowers Clark, Pa, Denison Elston 
Britten Classon Dent Emerson 
Brodbeck Claypool Dewalt Estopinal 
Browne Connally, Tex. Dickinson Fairchild, G. W. 
Browning Cooper, Ohio Dies Farr 
Buchanan Cooper, W. Va. Din Ferris 
Burroughs Cooper, Wis. Dixon Flood 
Byrnes, S. C. Copley Donovan Flynn 
Byrnus, Tenn, Costello Dooling Fordney 
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Foss 
I’reeman 
Fuller, Ill. 
Fuller, Mass. 
Gard 

Garner 

Glass 

Glynn 
Godwin, N. C. 
Goodall 
Gould 
Graham, Il. 
(jraham, Pa. 
Gray, N. J. 
Greene, Mass. 
ésriest 
Hamill 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Harrison, Miss. 
Haskell 
Hayes 
Heaton 
Heintz 
Hensley 
Hicks 
Hollingsworth 
Hood 
Howard 
Humphreys 
Husted 
Hutchinson 
Johnson, Ky 


Johnson, 8. Dak. 


Johnson, Wash. 
Jones 

Kahn 

Kearns 

Kelly, Pa, 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kettner 

Key, Ohio 
Kiess, Pa, 

King 


Mr. BUTLER. 
have a pair with Mr. 


Kitchin 
Kreider 

La Follette 
LaGuardia 
Larsen 

Lea, Cal, 
Lee, Ga. 
Lehibach 
Lever 
Linthicum 
Little 
London 
Lufkin 
Lundeen 
McAndrews 
McArthur 
McClintic 
McCormick 
McKenzie 
McKinley 

Mc Laughlin Pa. 
Maher 
Mann " 
Martin 
Mason 
Mays 
Meeker 
Merritt 
Miller, Minn. 
Montague 
Moore, Pa. 
Mott 

Mudd 

Neely 
Nelson 
Nicholls, S. C. 
Nolan 
Norton 
Oliver, Ala. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Olney 

YQ’ Shaunessy 
Padgett 


STEELE, 


unswer “ present.” 


The SPEAKER. 


Until further notice: 
Mr, Connatcy of Texas with Mr. Jonnson of Washington. 
Mr. Kerrner with Mr. IrRELAnp. 


Mr. Humpnreys with Mr. Wuite of Maine. 


Mr. STEELE With Mr. Butter. 
Mr. SANpDERs of Louisiana with Mr. Cooper of West Virginia. 
Mr. McCriintic with Mr, Heaton, 


Mr. SuLLIVAN with Mr. 
Mr. Tatsorr with 


Mr. Speaker, 
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Paige 
Parker, N. Y. 
Peters 
Phelan 
Platt 
Polk 
Porter 
Powers 
Pratt 
Price 
Purnell 
Ragsdale 
Ramsey 
Randall 
Rankin 
Rayburn 
Reavis 
Riordan 
Robbins 
Robinson 
Rowe 
Rowland 
Russell 
Sabath 


Sanders, Ind. 


Sanders, La. 
Sanford 


Saunders, Va. 


Schall 
Scott, Iowa 
Scott, Pa. 


Shackleford 
Sherwood 
Shouse 
Siegel 
Slayden 
ae 
Smith, C. B. 
Smith, T. F, 
Snell 
Snyder 


Steele 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Sterling, Ill. 
Sterling, Pa. 
Stevenson —_ 
Stiness 
Sullivan 
Sweet 

Swift 

Switzer 

Tague 

Talbott 
Temple 
Templeton 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Tinkham 
‘Treadway 

Van Dyke 
Venable 
Vestal | 
Vinson 4 
Waiker 

W. —e 

Ward 


Wason =z! 
Watson, Va, t 
Whaley sae 
White, Me. at 
White, Ohio 
Wilson, Ill. ” 
Winslow 

Wise 


Woodyard 
Ziblman 


I voted in the negative, but I 


The Clerk will announce the pairs. 2% 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


TINKHAM. 
Mr. Brownina. 


and I wish to withdraw it and 


ee 


ay 


Mr. Tacue with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island, 


Mr. Ortver of New York with Mr. Switzer. 


Mr. RANDALL with Mr. Foss. 
Mr. VAN Dyke with Mr. PURNELL. 
Mr. MAnER with Mr. Rowe. 


Mr. SHEeRwoop with Mr. 
Mr. Donovan with Mr. 
Mr. Lea of California with Mr. McKIntey. 
Mr. Byrns of Tennessee with Mr. 


Swirt. 
LUFKIN. 


STEENERSON. 


Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. ANTHoNYy. 


Mr. MonrTaGvure with Mr. 


STERLING of Illinois. 


Mr. SteeHens of Nebraska with Mr. Crark of Peansyt Ivania. 
Mr. Bett with Mr. SNYDER. 


Mr. Tuomas F., 


SMITH with Mr. 


Mr. Carew with Mr. BACHARACH. 


Mr. Rrorpan with Mr. Granam of Illinois, 


Mr. Hamitt with Mr. Grrest. 


Mr. Scurry with Mr. 


BROWNE. 


Mr. TituMAN with Mr, ELLsworru. 


Mr. WHALEY with Mr. Parker of New York. 
Mr. Date of New York with Mr. BritTen, 


Mr. Vinson with Mr. Mort. 
Mr. Ropinson with Mr. STLNEss. 


Mr. Lintuicum with Mr. 


Mr. SLAYDEN with Mr, Hayes, 
Mr. Howarp with Mr. Patras. 
Mr. Gopwin of North Carolina with Mr, Exston, 


Mr. Dickinson with Mr. 


Mr. Aswett with Mr. Farr. 
Mr. Catpwett with Mr. Gourp. 


Mr. Doone with Mr. 


DYER. 


PETERS. 


Mr. THomas with Mr. Winstow. 
Mr. O’SHAUNEssy with Mr. CHanpter of Oklahoma. 
Mr. Ferris with Mr. Futter of Illinois, 
Mr. OtneEy with Mr. Davis. 


Mr. CaNnpter of Mississippi with Mr 


Mr. EaGAn with Mr, Dunn, 


TREADWAY, 


GraHam of Pennsyly ania, 


. HOLLINGSWortH, 


RECORD—HOUSE. OcTOBER! 2; 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, pending the 
announcement of the vote, may I make a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If it should appear that a 
decisive result has not been reached upon this amendment by 
reason of a quorum not being present, would this matter be the 
unfinished business if the House should adjourn? 

The SPEAKER. The previous question having been ordered 
on it, it would be. One hundred and eighty-eight Members are 
present, not a quorum. 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 53 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
October 3, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXTV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimates of appropriation required by the Bureau 
of War-Risk Insurance (H. Doc. No. 1314); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Civil Service Commission 
submitting supplemental estimate of appropriation required for 
the fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1815); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. FIELDS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 13087) to amend the fiftieth 
article of war, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 822) which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GORDON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 13036) transferring juris- 
diction and control for the period of the war over the Southern 
Branch of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
from the Board of Managers of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers to the Secretary of War for use for 
Army hospital purposes, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 823), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13085) to amend 
section 4 of Chapter V of an act entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919,” approved July 9, 1918, and to make said 
amendment retroactive, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 824), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. FIELDS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 5167) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide aid to State or Territorial homes for 
the support of disabled soldiers and sailors of the United 
States,” approved August 27, 1888, as amended March 2, 1889, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 825), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SIMS: Resolution (H. Res. 440) providing for the 
consideration of Senate joint resolution 63, entitled “ Joint reso- 
lution to establish a reserve of the Public Health Service”; to 
the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr, SMITH of Idaho: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 335) 
re-creating the rank of ensign in the United States Army ; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Concurrent resolution (H. Con, Res. 53) 
for the appointment of a joint committee of Congress to investi- 
gate and report on certain questions ; to the Committee on Rules. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

sy Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 13089) for the 
relief of William R. McIntosh; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

3y Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 13040) granting an 
increase of pension to Hamilton W. Manner; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. VARE: Resolutions adopted at a mass meeting of the 
Lithuanian people of Philadelphia, pledging loyalty and support 
to the United States in this war for justice; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, October 3, 1918. 


Rey. J. L. Kibler. of the city of Washington, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We are emboldened to come again to Thee, O God, because 
Thou hast heard the voice of our supplications and hast in- 
clined Thine ear unto our prayers. Thou hast verified Thy 
promises and given us prosperity at home and success abroad. 
Lest we be exalted above measure, we pray that Thou wilt give 
us the spirit of humility and of continued sacrifice. If in 
Thy wisdom we must still suffer the dreadful strain, if we 
must suffer greater losses at home and on the battle fields of 
Inurope, if we must be buffeted by the thorn in the flesh and be 
chastened for our sins and our forgetfulness of God, O God, 
grant that we may quickly learn our lesson and return unto the 
Lord, who will have mercy upon us. May we come back with 
crateful hearts, and penitent spirit, and sober lives; and may 
we be purified throughout our great country; and may the 
purity of our motives justify the successes of our undertakings, 
when Thou shalt stay the hand of the threatening scourge and 
crown us with blessings here and beyond the seas. We ask it 
for Christ’s sake, Amen. 

On request of Mr. Ssoor and by unanimous consent the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the legislative day 
of Monday, September 30, 1918, was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Hitchcock Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz. 
Benet Johnson, 8. Dak. Myers Smoot 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex, Nelson Sutherland 
Calder Jones, Wash. New ‘Thomas 
Chamberlain Kellogg Norris ‘Townsend 
Culberson Kendrick Nugent Trammell 
Cummins Kirby Overman Underwood 
Curtis Knox Page Vardaman 
Dillingham La Follette Penrose Wadsworth 
Fernald Lenroot Phelan Walsh 
Vletcher Lodge Poindexter Warren 
Gronna McCumber Robinson Wilfley 
Guion McKellar Saulsbury Williams 
Hale McLean Shafroth 

Hardwick McNary Sheppard 

Ilenderson Martin, Ky. Shields 


Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to announce that my colleague 
| Mr. Woxcorr] is in Delaware engaged in liberty-loan work. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Krne] is detained by illness, and that the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] is detained on official 
business, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


“TWO THOUSAND QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS.” 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, a letter has been sent to me 
taking exception to some things I said in regard to the book 
Two Thousand Questiens and Answers. The letter is from 
the Review of Reviews Co., and it is addressed to Mr. G. D. 
Hartley, a constitutent of mine, of Sleeper & Hartley, Worces- 
ter, Mass. The letter reads: 


LVI——698 
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Tue Review or Reviews Co., 
New York, September 20, 19/8. 








Mr. Grorce D. Hartley, 
Sleeper & Hartley (Inc.), Worcester, Mass. 

Dear Str: This is in answer to your notation of September 18. The 
book referred to by Mr. Lopge in the United States Senate is not only 
being offered by us to our subscribers but was manufactured in this 
office and in the office of the Australian Review of Reviews. 

Judging from Mr. Lopen’s talk, he has never seen the book because 
he calls it anonymous, whereas it is stated upon the title page that the 
book was made by the editorial staff of the Review of Reviews. We 
can not believe that Mr. Lopcr would make a false statement, knowing 
that the book was published by this company, and therefore we can 
only judge that he was not familiar with it when he condemned it. 

This book was published last April. Five thousand copies have been 
sold. It has been distributed throughout the United States and even 
in foreign countries. Mr. Creel wrote a one-page introduction after 
having seen the proof sheets. When the book was published, he asked 
us to revise it before making another edition, and pointed out refer- 
ences which he a ought to be changed. Outside of Mr. Creel’s 
criticism, no word of criticism came from anyone until the National 
Security League wished to make a political attack upon Mr. Creel. 
Then the Security League falsely represented various answers to ques- 
tions and used the book as an instrument for their attack. 

The book can not be seer called pro-German. ‘The very questions 
to which the National Security League take exception were passed by 
the British censor and the American censor when the material came 
to us from Australia. The National Security League knew that the 
book was being revised at the time they made their attack. The main 
purpose of revising the book was to introduce more material explaining 
why the United States went into the war, and in the revised edition 
the first 40 pages will be devoted to our part in the war. 

_It is intended to deliver the new edition to those who respond to the 
circulars recently mailed by this company. ‘This is a true statement 
of the facts vouched for by the writer of this letter, who had more to 
do with the making of this book than anyone else in the business de- 
partment of the Review of Reviews. 

Yours, truly, Fr. W. STone. 

Mr. President, I have not seen the book, but I have seen some 
of the circulars, and I have seen nowhere a statement of its 
author, Certainly anyone who desired to be known as the 
author of this book, charged as it is in my judgment with dis- 
tinct pro-German propaganda, anyone who wishes that author- 
ship announced ought to have it announced. It appears from 
this letter that the authorship consists of the editorial staff 
of the Review of Reviews. That is not a name of an author, 
and I argue myself unknown in saying that I do not know the 
names of all of the staff of the Review of Reviews. I ought to 
know them, no doubt. But I here say that the work was done 
by the editorial staff of the Review of Reviews, and I aim very 
sorry if I misled anyone by saying that it was anonymous. 
They claim and deserve entire credit for the book. 

Mr. President, though I have not seen the book I have seen 
a series of extracts from it which I printed in the Recorp. 
There can be ne doubt about the truth of the questions they 
took from that book, and they were encugh to prove what its 
character was. 

Moreover, I have seen the circulars. A great many have been 
sent. I have one here, and on the outside of the envelope con- 
taining the circular is: “ Did the Germans warn the passengers 
on the Lusitania ?” The answer is in the book, I understand, 
If that is not by indirection or by implication a defense of Ger- 
many in one of the very most villainous things she has ever 
done—and that is saying a great deal—then I can not under- 
stand what an ordinary sentence means. 

The writer of this letter says the book “can not fairly be 
called pro-German.” That depends upon the point of view of 
the person describing it, I think. But they also say that the 
book has never been withdrawn. I was guilty of saying that 
I understood it had been withdrawn, and I admit that I was 
incautious, for I took Mr. Creel’s statement on that point. He 
says in his letter: 

Because there was not the slightest evidence of any premeditated pro- 
Germanism in the matter, because the good faith and true Americanism 
of all the parties in the controversy were so obvious, and because the 
book itself had been stopped, and a new edition under way, I avoided 
all publicity in the matter out of my desire to work no injustice to 
anyone. 

He had the proof sheets before him, according to Mr. Stone’s 
statement, and he said it had been stopped, and I took his word 
for it. It appears that the whole of the first edition of 5,000 
copies have been sold, and the revised edition apparently makes 
but little change, except to enlarge some references and add 
40 pages on the entry of America into the war. The book is 
now being pressed for sale by the Review of Reviews Co., and 
these circulars are going everywhere. It seems to me very 
strange, Mr. President, that a book of that sort should have no 
inhibition placed upon it when the Secretary of War most 
wisely has excluded from the camps of soldiers library books 
which certainly are no more objectionable than this. 

In order to do full justice to the compilers of the book they 
are so proud of, I desired merely to make this correction where 
I made a mistatement, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE TIOUSE, 


A message from the House of Revresentatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 12776) to provide further for the national security and 


defense and for the more effective prosecution of the war by 
furnishing means for the bettez utilization of the existing sourees 
of clectrical and mechanical power and for the development of 
new sources of such power, and for other purposes, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WADSWORTH presented a memorial of sundry eitizens 
of New York City, N. Y¥., remonstrating against the adop- 
tion of the proposed Federal suffrage amendment, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD (for Mr. THompson) presented a petition of 
sundry citizens of Cook County, LIlL., praying for the sub- 
mission of a Federal suffrage amendment to the legislatures of 
the several States, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also (for Mr. THospson) presented a petition of the con- 
gregation of the First Baptist Church of Atchison, Kans., pray- 
ing that the order denying aceess to Army camps and canton- 
ments of all camp pastors and voluntary chaplains be rescinded, 
Which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I present a resolution from the 
city council of Seattle, Wash., protesting against the pro- 
posed tax upon bonds of municipalities. I move that it be re- 
terred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I also present a_ resolution 
ndopted at a meeting of the Island County Farm Bureau, sent 
to me by R. M. Turner, county agent, secretary Farm Bureau, 
urging Congress to make an appropriation to protect our sheep 
from depredation. I move that it be referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF 


Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 469) for the relief of the heirs of 
W. H. Sneed, deceased, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 577) thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1590) previding for an increase 
ot salary for the United States marshals and for the United 
States district attorneys for the western and eastern districts 
of Louisiana, reported it with amendments. 


COM MITTEES. 


LAFAYETTE NATIONAL PARK, ME. 


Mr. MYERS. From the Committee on Public Lands I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4957) to estab- 
lish the Lafayette National Park in the State of Maine, and I 
submit a report (No. 576) thereon. I call the attention of the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] to the bill. 

Mr. HALT. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the immediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator from Montana if 
the bill has been unanimously reported from the Committee on 
Publie Lands? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes, Mr. President; it was ordered reported 
tunysnimously by the members of the committee who were present. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is there a report on it from the depart- 
ment? 

Mr. MYERS. The bill merely changes the name of a park 
from the name which the Senate a short time ago gave it in a 
bill which was passed. It is merely a matter of personal pref- 
erence on the part of those interested in the establishment of 
the park. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 

Mr. HALE. 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to the consideration of the bill, which was 
read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the tracts of land, casements, and other real 
estate heretofore known as the Sieur de Monts Nattonal Monument, 
situated on Mount Desert Island, in the county of Hancock and State 
of Maine, established and designated as a national monument under the 
act of June 8, 1906, entitled “An act for the preservation of American 
antiquities.” by presidential proclamation of July 8, 1916, is hereby 
declared to he a national park and dedicated as a public park for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the people under the name of the Lafayette 
National Park, under which name the aforesaid national park shall be 


entitled to receive and to use all moneys heretofore or hereafter appro- 
priated tor Sieur Monts National Morument, 


IT have no objection. 
[ think it will take only a short time to pass the 


Ts there objection to the con- 
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Sec. 2. That the administration, protection, and promotion of said 
Lafayette National Park shall be exercised under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior by the National Park Service, subject to the 
provision of the act of August 25, 1916, entitled “An act to establish 
a National Park Service, and for other purposes,” and acts additional 
thereto or pmendatory thereof. 

Src. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, in 
his discretion, to accept in behalf of the United States such other prop- 
erty on saéd Mount Desert Island, including lands, casements, buildings, 
and moneys, as may be donated for the extension or improvement of 
said park, 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I should like to say in explana- 
tion of this measure that several months ago I introduced a 
similar bill, to change over the Sieur de Monts Monument to 
a national park, to be known as the Mount Desert National 
Park. 

In view of the fact that the land where the park is situated 
was originally settled by the French, and in view of our pres- 
ent very close relations with France, it has been deemed fitting 
by those interested in the new park, as a tribute to our well- 
beloved ally, to name the park after the great Frenchman 
whose memory is held in such affection by the American people. 

With the exception of the change in name, there is no differ- 
ence between the pending bill and the bill heretofore passed. 
The other bill was reported favorably by the commtitee, was 
passed unanimously by the Senate, and is now in the House of 
Representatives. It is proposed now to allow the other bill 
to remain unacted upon and to have the bill now under con- 
sideration substituted for it. I think there can be no objec- 
tion to that course being taken. 

Mr, KENYON. Let me inquire of the Senator how much of 
an appropriation is involved? 

Mr. HALE. There is no appropriation connected with this 
measure. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 4969) to amend the fiftieth article of war; 

A bill (S. 4970) to amend the first paragraph of section 302 
of the act entitled “An act to extend protection to the eivil 
rights of members of the Military and Naval Establishments 
of the United States engaged in the present war,’ approved 
March 8, 1918; and 

A bill (S. 4971) transferring jurisdiction and control for the 
period of the war over the southern branch of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers from the Board of Man- 
agers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to 
the Secretary of War for use for Army hospital purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 4972) to regulate the collection and expenditure of 
money, other than by the Government of the United States, or 
by its authority, for the use and benefit of the armed forces of 
the United States and of its allies, and especially of France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Belgium, Serbia, Greece, and Montenegro, 
or for any auxiliary organizations of said Governments main- 
tained and operated for the use and benefit of such armed 
forces (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4973) to increase the pensions of Army nurses; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 4974) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
purchase from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts a large dry 
dock and appurtenant lands; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

FEDERAL COMMISSION ON RECONSTRUCTION, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I introduce the bill which T 
send to the desk, and I should like to have it read. The war 
will be over before very long, we all hope. I find that our 
enemy, Germany, and all of the allies are preparing for what is 
to take place after the war in the way of reconstruction. There 
has been a resolution heretofore introduced by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] to provide for a committee on re- 
construction after the war. I have had the bill which I now 
introduce in preparation for some time, looking to preparation 
for peace reconstruction after the war shall have ended, I am 
going to ask that the bill be referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. I doubt that Congress, through a committee, could do 
the work, even if it desired to do it, which is in contemplation 
by the resolution, but I really believe that this question is an 
There- 
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fore, as I have stated, I am going to ask that the bill go to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, because there are some questions 
of law involved which should properly be considered by that 
committee. I hope the resolution to which I have referred will 
also be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, that we 
may work out something which may operate for the good of the 
country 

I find that England has appointed several committees, with a 
view of dealing with this matter in that country after the war, 
such as the Royal Commission, the Industrial Development 
Cominittee, the Belgian Trade Committee, the Committee on 
Trade Relations After the War, the Commission on Industrial 
Policy after the War, and a list which I hold in my hand shows 
the appointment of all kinds of commissions by France, also 
for the purpose of looking into the questions of trade and 

sance after the war. I have prepared this bill with that end 
in view, and after it shall have been read I desire that it shall 
be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

‘The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The bill (S. 4968) to provide for the creation and establish- 
ment of a Federal commission on reconstruction, and for other 
purposes, was read the first time by its title and the second 
time at length and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
as follows: 
A bill (S. 4968) to provide for the creation and establishment of a 

Federal commission on reconstruction, and for other purposes. 


Re it enacted, etc., That a commission is hereby created and estab- 
lished, te be known as the Federal commission on reconstruction 
(hereinafter referred to as the commission), which shall be composed 
of five commissioners, who shall be appointed by the President, by 
ind with the advice and consent of the Senate. Not more than three 
of the commissioners shall be members of the same political party. The 
commission shall choose a chairman from its own membership. Any 
commissioner may be removed by the President for inefliciency, neglect 
of duty, or malfeasance in office. A vacancy in the commission shall 

impair the right of the remaining commissioners to exercise all 
the functions of the commission. The commission shall cease to exist 
iwo yearg after the cessation of hostilities of the existing war unless 
othe rwise provided by Congress. 

Sec. 2. That each commissioner shall receive a salary at the rate 


of $10,000 a year. The commission shall appoint a secretary, who 


1all receive a salary at the rate of $5,000 a year, and the commission 
ball have authority to employ and fix the compensation of such 
economists, investigators, special experts, clerks, and other employees 

: it may from time to time find necessary for the proper performance 
of its duties. Until otherwise provided by law the commission may 
rent suitable offices for its use. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of the commission to examine into 
the problems and conditions that are arising out of the war and that 
may arise out of the transition of the economic, industrial, and social 
life of the Nation from a state of war to a state of peace; and with 
a view of meeting, as far as possible, such problems and conditions 
hefore their solution is actually forced upon the Government, the com- 
mission shall report to Congress from time to time the results of such 
investigations with recommendations for new and additional legislation. 

Sec, 4. That it shall be the duty of the commission to investigate 
and report as above described on any and all questions that may be 

eferred to it by the Senate or the House of Representatives or by the 
Preside nt arising out of the conditions of war above described; and 
more particularly it shall investigate and report on the foilowing 
problems : 

(a) The financing, regulation, control, and development of the mer- 
chant marine. 

(>) The development, 
trade, 

(c) The reorganization, financing, and readjustment of industries 
engaged in war work by way of reconverting them to normal pro- 
auct ion. 

(d) Technical education and industrial res 
developing and strengthening of industry. 

(ec) The redistribution and employment of labor in agricultural and 
industrial pursuits and the problems of labor growing out of demobi- 
lization. 

(ft) The supply, 
foodstuffs. 

(zg) The conservation and development of national resources. 

(h) Inland transportation by rail and water. 

(i) Communication by telephone, telegraph, and wireless. 

(j) The reorganization of Government departments, bureaus, commis- 
sions, or offices, with a view to putting the Government on an 
economical and efficient peace basis. 

(k) The consolidation of such acts and parts of acts of Congress 
v a relate to the same subject matter but which now appear at 

rlous places in the statutes. 

“Ske 5. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $500,000, or so much 
: roe as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of this reso- 
ution, 

Sec. 6. That this act shall take effect immediately upon its adoption 


financing, expansion, and direction of foreign 


earch as a means of 


distribution, and availability of raw materials and 


EXEMPTION OF 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, as preliminary to introducing 
an amendment, and inasmuch as the question has been raised 
by a communication which has been sent to the desk by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stwons], I desire to ask 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance, -the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Staaons], a question. In the matter of 
the exemption of bonds which shall have been issued after the 
proposed revenue law goes into effect, will there be an exemption 
of bonds which have been authorized by municipalities? 
Whether such bonds will be exempted is a question of the inter- 
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If the Senator from North 
I shall 








pretation of the word “ issued.” 
Carolina is not prepared now to answer the question, 
defer the introduction of the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Committee on Finance 
has not discussed the section of the bill covering the matter re- 
ferred to by the Senator from California, and I should not care 
to suggest any interpretation of the House measure until we 
shall have taken the matter up and discussed it. 

Mr. PHELAN, Then I will defer proposing the 
until I am advised in refer rence to the matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say, however, generally that I should 
assume that that language would mean that it applied only to 
bonds which were issued after the passage of the act. 

Mr. PHELAN. Does the Senator mean by “ issued” the sale 
of the bonds or the authorization of a municipality for the issu- 
ance of bonds? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would depend upon the exact language. 
It says “issued after the passage of the act.” Of course, it 
would not affect any bonds issued before the passage of the act. 
I have not in mind the exact language of the provision re- 
ferred to by the Senator, because, as I have said, we have not 
yet discussed it. Therefore I should not like to express a defi- 
nite opinion in regard to the matter. 

Mr. PHELAN, I think there is a doubt as to the interpreta- 
tion of the word “ issued.” ¢ 

THE REVENUE. 

Mr. PHELAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and 
for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GORE submitted three amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and 
for other purposes, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 


amendment 


COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask that Senate concurrent reso- 
lution No. 22, submitted by me on the 28th ultimo, authorizing 
and creating a committee on reorganization, and which is now 
on the table, be referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be made. 


A JUDICIAL DEFINITION OF 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, it is not in the 
nature of a petition, but I have just had called to my attention 
a short statement entitled “A judicial definition of allegiance.” 

It is a statement made by Federal Judge Charles F. Amidon, 
of the United States District Court, District of North Dakota, 
in his decision sentencing Rev. J. Fontana, who was convicted 
of violating the espionage law. This opinion is so clear, so 
concise a statement of what is due, not only from the citizen to 
his country but also what is due from the man who asks to be 
made a citizen, that I think it ought to be placed in the Rrecorp. 
I ask that it may be inserted in the Recorp. It is found in the 
Outlook of September 18, 1918. 

There being no objec tion, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A JUDICIAL DEFINITION OF “ALLEGIANCE.” 

“The Rey. J. Fontana, pastor of the German Evangelical Church, 
New Salem, N. Dak., was recently tried at Bismarck, in that State. He 
was charged with having uttered from time to time seditious language 
for the purpose of interfering with the military activities of the Govern- 
ment. The presiding judge was Charles F. Amidon, of the United 
States District Court, District of North Dakota. The jury returned a 
verdict of guilty against Mr. Fontana on August 15. United States 
Attorney Hildreth moved for sentence on August 19. In passing sen- 
tence Judge Amidon said, in part, what follows. (The Editors.) 

“You received your final papers as a citizen in 1898. By the 
oath which you then took you renounced and abjured all alle- 
giance to Germany and to the Emperor of Germany, and swore 
that you would bear true faith and allegiance to the United 
States. What did that mean? That you would set about ear- 
nestly growing an American soul and put away your German 
soul. That is what your oath of allegiance meant. Have you 
done that? I do not think you have. You have cherished every- 
thing German, prayed German, read German, sung German. 
Every thought of your mind and every emotion of your heart 
through all these years has been German. Your body has been 
in America, but your life has been in Germany. If you were set 
down in Prussia to-day you would be in harmony with your 
environment. It would fit you just as a flower fits the leaf 
and stem of the piant on which it grows. You have influenced 
others who have been under your ministry to do the same thing. 
You said you would cease to cherish your German soul. That 
meant that you would begin the study of American life and his- 
tory; that you would open your mind and heart to all of its 
influences ; that you would try to understand its ideals and pur- 
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poses and love that you would try to build up inside of 
yourself a whole group of feelings for the United States the 
same as you felt toward the fatherland when you left Germany. 
There have been a good many Germans before me in the last 
month. It has been an impressive part of the trial. They have 
lived in this country, like yourself, 10, 20, 30, 40 years, and they 
had to give their evidence through an interpreter. And as I 
looked at them and tried as best I could to understand them, 
there was written all over every one of them, ‘ Made in Ger- 
many.’ American life had not dimmed that mark in the least. 
it stood there as bright and fresh as the inscription upon a new 
coin. I do not blame you and these men alone. I blame my- 
self. I blame my country. We urged you to come. We wel- 
comed you: we gave you opportunity; we gave you land; we 
conferred upon you the diadem of American citizenship, and 
then we left you. We paid no attention to what you have been 
doing. 

“And now the world war has thrown a searchlight upen our 
nutional life, and what have we discovered? We find all over 
these United States, in groups, littl Germanies, little Ltalies, 
little Austrians, little Norways, litth Russias. These foreign 
people have thrown a circle about themselves, and, instead of 
keeping the oath they took that they would try to grow Ameri- 
ean souls inside of them, they have studiously striven to exclude 


CONGR 


them: 


everything American and to cherish everything foreign. A 
clever gentleman wrote a remance called ‘America, the Melt- 


ing Pot.’ It appealed to our vanity, and through all these years 
we have been seeing romance instead of fact. That is the awful 
truth. The figure of my country stands beside you to-day. It 
says to me: Do not blame this man alone. I am parily to 
blame, Punish him for his offense, but let him know that I see 
things in a new light; that a new era has come here. Punish him 
to teach him, and the like of him, and all these who have been 
misted by him and his hke, that a change has come; that there 
must be an interpretation anew of the oath of allegiance. It has 
been in the past nothing but a formula of words. From this 
time on it must be translated into living characters incarnate 
in the life of every foreigner who has his dwelling place in our 
midst. If they have been cherishing foreign history, foreign 
ideals, foreign loyalty, it must be stopped, and they must begin 
at once, all over again, to cherish American thought, American 
history, American ideals. That means something that is to be 
done in your daily life. It does not mean simply that you will 
not take up arms against the United States. It goes deeper far 
than that. It means that you will live for the United States, 
and that you will cherish and grow American souls inside of you. 
It means that you will take down from the walls of your homes 
the picture of the Kaiser and put up the picture of Washington; 
that you will take down the picture of Bismarck and hang up 
the picture of Lincoln. It means that you will begin to sing 
American songs; that you will begin earnestly to study Ameri- 
can history; that you will begin to open your lives through 
every avenue to the influence of American life. It means that 
you will begin first of all to learn English, the language of this 
country, so that there may be a door into your souls through 
which American life may enter. 

‘IT am not so simple as to entertain the idea that racial habits 
and qualities can be put aside by the will in a day, in a year, in 
a generation; but because that is difficult is all the more reason 
why you should get about it and quit cherishing a foreign life 
If half the effort had been put forth in these foreign communi- 
ties to build up an American life in the hearts of these foreign. 
born citizens that has been put forth to perpetuate a foreign 
life, our situation would have been entirely different from what 
it is to-day. You have violated your oath of allegiance in this 
You have cherished foreign ideals and tried to make them ever- 
lasting. That is the basic wrong of these thousands of little 
islands of foreigners that have been formed through our whole 
limits, that, instead of trying to remove the foreign life out of 
their souls and to build up an American life in them, they have 
striven studiously from year to year to stifle American life and 
to make foreignness perpetual. That is dislovalty. And the 
object, one of the big objects, of this serious proceeding in this 
court, and other like proceedings in other courts, is to give 
notice that that must be stopped. 

“ T have seen before my eyes another day of judgment. When 
we get through with this war and civil liberty is made safe 
once more upon this earth, there is going to be a day of jude- 
ment in these United States. Foreign-born citizens and the in- 
stitutions which have cherished foreignness are going te be 
brought to the judgment bar of this Republic. That day of 


Judgment looks more to me to-day like the great Day of Judg- 
ment than anything that I have thought of for many years. 
here is going to be a separation on that day of the sheep from 
the goats. 


T 


Every institution that has been engaged in this 
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business of making foreignness perpetual in the United States 
will have to change or cease. That is going to cut deep, but it 
is coming, 

“TI recognize the right of foreign-born citizens to hear their 
religion, if they can not understand it in English, spoken to 
them in the tongue that they can understand. If they have not 
yet acquired enough English to read, they are entitled to have 
a paper that shall speak to them the language that they can 
understand. I can not go further than that. And this is the 
capital thing that is going to be settled on that day of judg- 
ment, namely, that the right to those things is temporary, and 
it can not be enjoyed by anybody who is not willing to regard 
it as temporary and to set about earnestly making the time of 
that enjoyment as short as possible. That means a funda- 
mental revision of these foreign churches. No freedom of the 
press will protect a perpetual foreign press in these United 
States. It won't protect any press or any church which, while 
it is trying to meet a temporary need, does not set itself ear- 
nestly about the business of making that temporary situation 
just as temporary as possible, and not making it, as has been 
true in the past, just as near perpetual as possible. Men who 
are not willing to do that will have to choose. If they prefer 
to cherish foreign ideals, they will have to go to their own. If 
it is necessary, we will cancel every certificate of citizenship in 
these United States. The Federal Government has power to 
deal with that subject, and it is going to deal with it. Nothing 
else than that surely can be possible. And the object of the 
sentence which I pronounce upon you to-day is not alone to 
punish you for the disloyalty of which you have been guilty, 
but to serve notice upon you, and the like of you, and all of the 
groups of people in this district who have been cherishing for- 
eignness, that the end of that régime has come. It is a call to 
every one of you to set about earnestly the growing of an 
American soul inside of you. 

“The court finds and adjudges that you are guilty under 
each count of the indictment, and as a punishment therefor it 
is further adjudged that you be imprisoned in the Federal peni- 
tentiary at Leavenworth for the term ef three years. The sen- 
tences under the three counts of the indictment are to run con- 
currently and not successively.” 

ADPRESS BY JAMES H. POU. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it is not my custom to ask to 
have matter printed in the Conaressionat Recoxp, but there 
was delivered recently in my State a speech by James H. Pou, 
one of the ablest lawyers of the South and one of its clearest 
speakers. It is an address to the workers in behalf of the 
fourth liberty-bond loan. The head of the liberty-loan work in 
North Carolina thought the speech was worthy of the widest 
circulation in the State, and, at the expense of that organiza- 
tion, 10,000 copies have been printed, to be used in the State. 
The speech is equally valuable upon this very great and impor- 
tant subject for circulation throughout the country, and I ask 
that it be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The speech referred to is as follows: 


there objection? The Chair 


SPEECH OF MR. JAMES H,. POU, DELIVERED IN THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCTI, 
RALEIGH, N. C., ON TOURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1918, BEFORE THE STAT 
CONVENTION OF FOURTH LIBERTY-LOAN WORKERS. 


{For the sake of brevity, the speech has been reduced to questions and 
answers. | 

“Q, What is the fourth liberty loan?—A. It is the duty im- 
posed by our Government upon those of us who are not Called 
for military duty. Our Government asks us to lend it $6,000,- 
000,000, in order that its fighting machinery may be kept at the 
highest state of efficiency, and that the soldiers at the front and 
who are preparing to go to the front may suffer for nothing 

“Q. What amount of that loan is North Carolina asked to 
take?—A. Thirty-six million dollars, or approximately $15 each 
for every inhabitant. 

“Q. Is that a fair share for North Carolina to take?—A. It 
certainly is not too much. The per capita share for each indi- 
vidual in the United States, if the loan were divided equally, 
would be $60; but North Carolina is only asked to lend $15, 
one-fourth the average amount. 

“Q. Why is North Carolina’s share only one-fourth the aver- 
age amount allotted to the citizens of the Union?—A. Subscrip- 
tions to this loan are expected to be made from money already 
earned, or certainly to be earned within the next 10 months. It 
is expected that this loan will be floated from the accumulated 
capital of the country. Thrift and war-savings stamps are ex- 
pected to be sold to the people at a per capita basis and paid 
for out of the money that they shall hereafter earn by industry 
and save by economy. The thrift stamps are apportioned per 
capita $20 to every man, woman, and child in the United 
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States; and North Carolina is expected to do her part in 
industry and economy in buying stamps along with other States. 
But the Government knows that, unfortunately, the people of 
North Carolina have not accumulated as much capital as the 
average American State has accumulated. The Government 
assumes that the banking capital of a State or county is a fair 


jndex to the wealth accumulation of that section. It has com- 
pared our banking capital and assets with that of other com- 
munities, and it has found that this State has of such assets 
only about one-fourth the average amount. It therefore asks 
us to take not more than the average amount, as it has done 
the States and counties which have an excess; nor the average 
amount which those States and communities which possess an 
average amount of banking capital are expected to take; but 
only one-fourth of the average amount, because we appear to 
have of this kind of capital only one-fourth the average amount. 
Some States are expected to take a very large amount, probably 
more than $200 per capita for every inhabitant. The average 
for the entire country is $60. North Carolina is expected to 
buy only an average of $15 of these bonds for every inhabitant. 

“Q. Why should North Carolina buy its share of bonds?— 
A. For two reasons—the patriotic duty and the investment 
opportunity. 

“Q. Why for patriotism?—A. The war must be supported; 
and if it is to be brought to a speedy conclusion, it must be 
hurried. The longer it lasts the more it will cost in treasure 
and in blood. The sooner we can bring it to a victorious con- 
clusion the less money we will have to pay in taxes, the fewer 
bonds we will be expected to buy, and fewer American soldiers 
will lose their lives. The Government asks us who remain at 
home, sharing none of the dangers or hardships of the war 
and at most suffering minor inconvenience, to do our part in 
equipping and supporting those who go to the front. Three 
million and more of the pick of the land have been called into 
active service, and 2,000,000 more will soon be called. Out of 
every 100 people, 5 will be fighting or preparing to fight. 
Ninety-five will remain at home, suffering no serious discomfort, 
pursuing their regular avocations, attending to their business, 
and earning more money, wages, business, manufacturing, and 
farming than they ever expected to earn. The 5,000,000 who 
are called to active service mtst give up their business and 
receive often but a smal! fraction of what they earned at home. 
‘They must sacrifice their business, their hope of wealth, and 
they must risk their lives. That is their service, their sacri- 
fice. Ours is to remain at home, push our business, make all 
the money we can, and use our money in buying bonds. Our 
service tends to make us richer, and as a sacrifice it can not 
be mentioned in comparison to the sacrifice expected of those 
5,000,000 who have gone or are preparing to go to the front. 
The person able to buy bonds and who refuses to buy in pro- 
portion to his ability has no right to call himself an American 
citizen or to claim that he has or is doing any part in this war. 
He is a slacker of the grossest kind, and morally, if not legally, 
a deserter. So much for the purchase of bonds as a patriotic 
duty. 

“OQ. Why are these bonds a good investment?—A. For sev- 
erol reasons: First, they pay 4} per cent interest—24 per cent 
every six months. Only a few years ago a 4 per cent invest- 
ment was looked upon as the standard of safety. North Caro- 
lina bonds bearing 4 per cent sold far above par, and United 
States bonds bearing 4 per cent were not obtainable in the 
market except at a great premium. Second, these bonds can 
now be bought with cheap dollars, dollars which have only a 
fraction of their former purchasing power. They will be repaid 
in gold or its equivalent, and at a time when the money will 
probably have three times its present purchasing value. The 
money in circulation now is honest money, the equivalent of 
value in gold, but the market in which that money must be 
spent, if spent now, is a famine market. Good money spent 
in a famine market brings but small returns. All money spent 
now brings but a fraction of its normal return; but money 
earned now and put in Government securities, either bonds 
or war-savings stamps, will when repaid have at least its nor- 
mal purchasing value, and probably a good deal more, and 
until repaid will return 4} per cent interest per annum. The 
stamps earn 4 per cent, compounded quarterly and paid when 
the stamps mature. The safest way, and one of the few ways, 
in which the cheap dollars we now have may be transmuted 
into valuable money is by investing in Government securities. 
The Government does not ask people to reduce their business or 
lessen their production by taking money out of their business 
and putting it in bonds. This would be a mistake. It would do 
harm rather than good. 

“QO. If the Government does not expect people to take their 
money out of business and lessen production to put in bonds, 


what kind of money does it expect?—-A. It expects us to reduce 
our manner of living; to cut out all extravagances, all luxuries, 
all unnecessary expenditures. It expects us to live simply and 
economically. It expects us to practice economy in food, cleth- 
ing, service, and all of those countless things which we regard 
as comforts, refinements, luxuries, but which are not necessary. 
Almost every family can revise its manner of living so as to 
preserve health, comfort, and its intellectual life, and yet save a 
great deal of money out of their normal manner of living. Live 
simply, and what you save in the difference between simple liv- 
ing and high living put in bonds. Next, there are a great many 
useful and proper things ordinarily which ought not to be done 
now. We should avoid all new construction, buildings, and 
things of that sort. We should avoid purchase of autos, pianos, 
refitting and furnishing houses, and interior decorations. Money 
should not be used in these things during the war. Labor should 
not be employed in them. Carriers should not be expected to 
transport them. Save the money that you intend to put into 
these things; put it in bonds. They will draw interest; they 
will increase in value; and after the war, when labor needs 
employment, when railroads need freight, and when prices are 
normal or below, you can get with the money you put in bonds 
two or three times as much value in buildings, furnishings, etc., 
as you could get if you spent your money now. Money wisely 
spent then will benefit the public and the spender. 

“Third. All work of every character, and no matter how useful, 
which can without serious loss be postponed until after the war, 
should be postponed. One of the serious problems following the 
war will be to furnish employment to men who are at the front. 
The difficulty then will not be to find men to do the work but 
work for the men. Be ready with your money accumulated now, 
saved in bonds, and ready to be spent in useful and necessary 
work when you can get the work done for less and when men 
will be glad to have the jobs. Another class of money that ought 
to be put in the bonds is the money which people are tempted 
to invest in wildcat securities. Peddlers go over the land offer- 
ing neatly printed certificates of stock in oil wells, gold mines, 
patents, inventions, town lots in distant cities, ete. Avoid all 
these investments and tell your neighbors to avoid them as they 
would a pestilence. I have never known any stock or bond sold 
in this metifod to result other than in loss to the purchaser. 
Good stocks are not sold in this way. The fact that it is neces- 
sary to employ an agent to go over the country peddling stocks 
on big commission, frequently 50 per cent, is proof that the stock 
in such companies is no good. If an agent offers you such 
stock ask him if he has a license from the insurance commis- 
sioner of this State. If his company is organized outside of 
North Carolina and the agent has no license, he has violated 
the law and is subject to arrest, and his company is, in all 
probability, an arrant fraud. If his company be a North Caro- 
lina corporation, ask him to allow you time to consult your 
banker or some friend who has experience. Nine times out of 
ten the agent will object and seek to hurry you into a purchase. 
His conduct will be evidence—and almost proof—of the fraudu- 
lent character of the stock he is selling. The law in this State 
requires a person who is selling the stock of a nonresident cor- 
poration to take out a license from the insurance commissioner 
of this State before offering stocks and bonds for sale. 

“ Unfortunately, however, there is no requirement upon 
persons peddling stocks of companies organized in this State. 
I have this year refused to assist in the incorporation of 
three different companies. It seemed ta me these com- 
panies were preparing to offer stock of very doubtful or no 
value to the people of this State, and TI was not willing for it to 
be said that these companies were incorporated in my office. I 
hope the next general assembly will enact a law forbidding the 
peddling of the stocks of North Carolina corporations, unless 
the agent peddling them has taken out a license, and unless the 
stocks have been examined as to legality and solvency by some 
department of our State government. 

“Q. What will be the financial situation in this country after 
the war?—A. Probably the first condition will be two or three 
years of unprecedented activity in business and apparent pros- 
perity. Prices are likely to mount higher even than during the 
war. Prices of commodities fixed by the Government will have 
been removed, and the luw of supply and demand, supplemented 
by speculation, will have its effect. We are apt to have a short 
period of furious prosperity, boom times. These booms will 
be followed quickly by a long period of readjustment, liquida- 
tion, and declining prices in values and in wages. The man who 
enters this period of liquidation heavily in debt will be in great 
danger. He must pay the interest and the principal of debt 
contracted in cheap dollars with dollars conStantly rising in value. 
The weight of debt will continue to increase despite moderate pay- 
ments of principal and interest. He will find the balance of his 
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debt, after making payments, harder to pay than the entire prin- 
cipal was when he made the debt. The man who enters this 
period of liquidation heavily in debt deserves your sympathy. 
But the man who enters that period out of debt, owning his home 
if he lives in town, or his farm if he lives in the country, and 
avho has invested a fair amount in liberty bonds, is safe. No 
Uebt presses on this man, and while the value measured in dol- 
jars of his home and farm will decrease, he has the home and 
farm and uses them in the same way as he used them when 
prices were high. He will get the same enjoyment out of his 
home or farm, whether the price be five or ten thousand dollars. 
His farm will be as large in acreage, his home will have the 
fame number of rooms, and for all purposes he will use them 
just as he did when their values represented twice as much, 
At the high value the dollars represented were cheap dollars. 
‘At the low value the dollars represented by the value were high- 
price dollars; but the thing he owns, home or farm, is the 
‘same and his manner of living need not be changed. If he be 
the owner of liberty bonds, he will find them constantly increas- 
ing in value, for they will go above par, as all American 
bonds have in the past; and the money that they will pay 
in interest and in principal will be valuable money, for it will 
not be spent in a famine market. It will be spent in a market 
where values are normal and possibly below normal, and the 
returns for those dollars when thus expended will probably be 
three times what they would be if they were spent now. Happy 
will be the man in the postwar period who owes no debt, who 
‘owns his house or farm, and who has an amount of liberty 
bonds. His bonds will be safe and they will be subject to 
no tax. 

“Q. After the war how will our taxes be?—A. Inevitably 
taxes must be higher than before the war. We will probably 
never go back to the standard of taxation which prevailed in 
1913. The United States will at the end of the war owe a 
huge debt. Every dollar of this debt must be paid from the 
‘proceeds of taxation, except the loans which we will have made 
and shall make to our allies. Deducting the sum of all loans 
_we make to the allies, the bonds that the United States will 
owe at the end of the war will be so huge that unless you con- 
sider the wealth and earning power of the American people the 
gmounts would seem fabulous. But there is not the least doubt 
of the ability or of the intention of the United States to pay 
every dollar of these bonds, interest as it shall fall due every 
six months, and the principal on or before maturity. Every 
citizen must pay a proportionate part of this indebtedness. 
He may not pay it in direct tax, but in some way every person 
must pay his or her share of the cost of this war. A citizen 
can arrange now so that he will receive of this money as well 
as pay his part. If you do not buy bonds you may rest assured 
you will have to help pay them. You can arrange now to be a 
recipient of money as well as a payer. You can choose whether 
you will be one of those persons who after the war does the 
paying and receives nothing or one of those persons who pays 
his part and receives back the money which he shall put in 
these investments. This applies to national taxation. That 
will begin high but will diminish as the bonds are paid, and it 
may in time approach the tax standards of 1913. But State, 
county, and municipal taxes must, it appears to me, constantly 
increase in the future. The Government has practically abol- 
ished the mannfacture of intoxicating liquors, and in two 
years the constitutional amendment will have forever removed 
these things as a subject of taxation, both State and National. 
I think this is wise. I believe that every dollar collected in 
the form of taxes from liquor has cost the body politie $5 in 
efficiency. But the abolition of the whisky traftic will require 
the Government to adopt some other form of taxation. The 
Government has temporarily taken over the operation of rail- 
roads and other public-service corporations. Many believe that 
the Government will acquire the ownership of these properties, 
If so, it is not likely that the Government will allow the State 
or any department thereof to levy a tax upon them. The Gov- 
ernment will need the revenue itself. There is no precedent for 
taxation by State or any subdivision thereof of Government 
property. The precedents are the other way. If these proper- 
ties be withdrawn from the power of State and local taxation 
na huge deficit will result and taxes must be increased or other 
subjects of taxation found. Local taxation, especially in cities, 
is already a grievous burden. How it can be increased is a 
problem which already cries out for solution. When States, 
counties, towns, school districts, road districts, ete., lose the 
tax on whisky and on public-service corporations, and when 
they hunt for other subjects of taxation to make good the 
loss, fortunate will be the man who has a considerable inyest- 
ment in liberty bonds. The United States Government prom- 
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taxpayer holds more than $30,000 of them. It absolutely for- 
bids States, counties, and subdivisions thereof to levy any tax 
whatever either upon bonds or interest. In the days that 
follow the war, when debts press hard and taxes are high, the 
person who has invested $30,000 in Government bonds will find 
the bonds rising in value steadily, and he will receive $1,275—, 
one-half every six months—in interest. And no tax collector, 
whether he be National, State, county, municipal, road, school, | 
or any other, can touch either the $30,000 principal or the 
annual $1,275 return. Already the absolute tax-exempt fea- 
ture of the 3} per cent liberty bonds has caused them to go 
above par, and the probability of exempting the income on 
$30,000 of liberty bonds has caused them to rise on the markets, 
Soon as peace comes the rise in these bonds, in my opinion, ! 
will become steady and constant, if not rapid. ‘This is the one, 
security of all in the world which is absolutely safe, principal | 
and interest, and which, up to the amount of $30,000, will be- 
absolutely exempt from all tax, State and local as well as 
National. 

“Q. If the bonds are as good as you say, why must we canvass 
the State to induce the people to buy? In short, what objections 
do people raise to the purchase of these bonds?—A. There are 
several objections. I will mention them seriatim: First, people 
say they are likely to go below par; that the other three issues, ' 
as soon as they were sold, fell below par, and that these would 
likewise fall. I think this is true. I think the probabilities are 
that soon after this loan is floated the bonds will drop slightly 
below par. This is due to the fact that many enthusiastic, pa- 
triotic people will subscribe more than they ought to buy. They 
will sell some of these bonds at a loss, although they have im- 
plicit faith in their value. These people will find that they 
can not take as much out of their business as their enthusiasm 
prompted them to take. The fact that they fall below par is 
not an evidence of weakness, but an inevitable result of floating 
securities by appealing to patriotism and enthusiasm. 

“Q. Then, if the bonds are going below par, why is it not 
proper for a person to buy at 99 or 98 instead of buying at 
par?—A. The person that does that does not help the Govern- 
ment in floating the loan. He can not buy until after every one 
of the $6,000,000,000 of bonds has been taken by some one. He 
is not doing a patriotic act, but rather the contrary. He is 
shirking his duty and is depending on his more patriotic neigh- 
ber to take more than the neighbor ought to take, hoping that 
when his neighbor feels the burden he will sell his bonds. This 
man who did not buy when the loan was floated may make a 
few points commission. The man who does not buy when the 
loan is floated and who buys afterwards slightly below par has 
the patriotism of a note shaver or a pawnbroker. He is not a 
patriot but a skin-flint. He is a slacker of the commonest kind, 
a moral deserter, a man whose selfishness is overcoming his 
patriotism. Such a man deserves, and I believe will acquire, 
the contempt of all who know him. He will be a byword in his 
community hereafter and a marked man if he should ever ask 
the suffrages or consideration of his citizens. He will stand but 
little better than the man who fakes disease to keep out of the 
Army, or who deserts the Army and lives in the swamp rather 
than risk his precious hide. 

“Another objection is raised by some men in active business. 
They say that if they buy bonds their capital will be absorbed 
and they can not do business. This is a mistake. The bonds 
are capital, and they can be used almost at their face value. 
They are the best collateral in the world, good for loans in any, 
bank. It is probable that the circulation privilege will be ex- 
tended directly to these bonds, as it is now indirectly. They are 
practically money drawing interest as distinguished from money 
idle. They are good for any kind of security. They will be 
accepted as security on any note or bond. Many business men, 
especially men in the tobacco business and farmers, who do not 
use their money the entire year but only during what is called 
the busy or crop season, will find in these bonds an ideal invest- 
ment. They need the money 6 months in the year. If they 
keep their capital in money it is used 6 months in the year and 
is idle the balance. If they put their money in bonds it earns 
interest 12 months in the year. They can take the bonds to 
a bank and borrow for 6 months. They will pay 3 per cent 
on the money borrowed and used for 6 months and they will 
get 4} per cent for the money on the bonds. Money invested in 
these bonds can be used almost as well as the money itself. The 
purchase of these bonds is one instance where a person can 
‘eat his eake and have it, too.’ The patriotic citizen can do 
his duty by the Government and not lose one single cent, but, on 
the contrary, actually make by the operation. The possession 
of no collateral in the world rates a man higher in the bank or 
business world than the possession of United States bonds. It 
is proof of the man’s character, patriotism, and intelligence. A 
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man who owns these bonds will stand distinctly higher in the 
community and in the business world than the man who does 
not. The sections of the country which have learned to invest 
in bonds are now the richest. It is a business transaction which 
we in North Carolina have neglected too long. It is a business 
transaction that will transform our habits and will make us 
richer. The sooner we adopt it the better. Now is the time to 
increase our patriotism and our prosperity. 

“Again, people say these bonds are for the banks, corporations, 
and rich men. This is unfortunate, if true. They ought to be 
for the people generally, and especially for old people, widows, 
guardians, trust estates, and all such institutions as lodges, 
churches, and societies which have money to invest. They are 
especially good for those persons who are not engaged in active 
business and who wish to be assured a certain income, safe 
from the casualties of business and free from taxation. They 
are particularly good for farmers and workingmen who wish to 
accumulate capital, but who do not care to run the risk of loss 
and whe do net want to have Titigation over any of their prop- 
erty, with the consequent annoyance and expense. ‘These bonds 
sre the solution of their problems. No tax, no risk of loss, no 
litigation, no trouble. The Government will permit them to be 
registered at Washington, so that if a bond be burned or stolen 
the owner loses nothing. The thief gets nothing except a term 
in the penitentiary. They are a gilt-edge investment, suited to 
the needs of a large number of the people, and offered to them on 
easy terms of payment. If we be wise, we will not let this 
opportunity pass. We will all be bondholders, and in the period 
after the war we will not speak bitterly of our neighbors who 
were wise enough to buy bonds and when we see them enjoy- 
ing the prosperity they have earned call them ‘bloated bond- 
holders.’ We will be bendholders ourselves. 

“Again, some farmers say, ‘ We will not buy, because the Gov 
ernment is threatening to fix the price of cotton.’ This is no 
reason. The Government may fix the price of cotton at 30 cents 
a pound and seed at $1 to $1.05 a bushel, so that an acre of land 
which shall produce a bale of cotton will return to its owner 
$180 a year. Twenty years ago we were selling this same bale for 
$25 and the seed for 124 cents a bushel. This same bale would 
bring in the fall of 1898, eetton and seed combined, less than 
$30. If the Government should fix this price at $180, it would 
not seem to be a hardship. Fixing the price of cotton will 
stabilize the price. Everybody will get the same. The man 
who has to sell during the height of the season will get the 
same as the man who holds. It is probable that the average 
farmer will get as much for his cotton under price fixing as he 
would in the open market. Last year my records show that 
some cotton sold in September brought only 19 cents and some 
sold later in the year brought 35 cents or more. The average 
farmer last year probably did not get 25 cents for his cotton. 
Few obtained above 30 cents; a great many sold under 20 cents. 
The fluctuations in a war market are very great, and while I 
have a good deal of cotton to sell and the present price is de- 
lichtful, I would not consider it either a hardship or an un- 
reasonable thing for the Government to fix the price at around 
30 cents. And I believe the average farmer would get about 
as much if that price were fixed as if he were left to sell in a 
market controlled by war conditions and subject to violent fluc- 
tuations. Besides this, if the price of cotton be fixed by the 
Government, mills would be able to sell their goods much 
cheaper than if the price were not fixed. On the first of Febru- 
ary last year cotton dropped 124 cents a pound—5 cents in one 
day. During this year it has reached 38 cents a pound, and 
Inany predicted the possibilities of 50 cents. A mill taking a 
contract for cloth and having to buy its cotton in the epen 
market must fix the price for cloth in the light of these violent 
fluctuations. It must buy the cotton on the open market and 
carry it till it is needed, or it must buy futures, or it must fix the 
price at which it sells the goods high enough to protect it from all 
possible rise. But if the mill knew it could buy cotton at 
30 cents, it could calculate and sell profitably at a much smaller 
margin than at present. Speaking, therefore, as a farmer with 
cotton to sell and who would much rather ordinarily sell in 
iin open free market, I am convinced that no great hardship will 
result if the Government shall fix the price of cotton at not 
under 80 cents a pound. It may be that actual good would be 
done, not only to the people generally who use cotton and who 
manufacture cotton but to the men who make the cotton. But 
whether it be a good thing or not, we ought to remember that 
the price of sugar and the price of wheat have been fixed 
for more than a year. Had these prices not been fixed, it is 
probable that sugar would have been almost unobtainable—25 
cents or 30 cents a pound at least. Flour would have been prob- 
ably $30 a barrel. 
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“These articles would have been subject to the most violent 
speculation, They would have been hoarded by selfish people 
and doled out for blood money. The price would have borne 
no relation to supply and demand. Many would have suffered 
while a few would grow rich. We have reasonable prices for 
these articles of food, because the Government fixed prices, and 
apparently those who grew or manufactured these articles 
have suffered no great hardship. A reasonable profit has been 
left him by the Government. The Government fixed the price 
of cotton seed last year at $1 to $1.05 a bushel, and the price 
of the products manufactured therefrom—the meal, hull, and 
linters. I have heard no great complaint, and people have 
been able to buy hulls and meal for their stock at prices which 
have borne a fair relation to the price of cotton seed. The 
Government furnished a large quantity of nitrate of soda to 
farmers at cost plus the freight when it needed every pound 
for munitions. If the Government should decide to fix the 
price of cotton, we may be sure it will fix it at a price that 
will leave a profit, and we may also be sure that the Govern- 
ment has taken action only after careful consideration and 
with a view to doing justice to all sections. The farmers of 
the South should remember that their product has net been 
taxed as it was during the Civil War, and its price has not 
been fixed until long after the prices of sugar and wheat had 
been fixed. We ought to be just and patriotic enough to con- 
sent that the Government shall treat us as it has treated other 
sections, and we ought not to grumble or forget that we have 
enjoyed the benefits of price fixing long before we were called 
upon to suffer any of the inconveniences. 

“Q. The Government is offering two kinds of securities, 
bonds and war-savings stamps. Which is the better?—A. There 
is no conflict between the bonds and stamps, and the campaign 
for their sale can be carried on simultaneously. In fact they 
are the complements of each other. The bonds are intended to 
furnish a vehicle of investment for money already earned or 
in sight. The stamps are the vehicle of investment for money 
which has not already been earned or is in sight, but which 
must hereafter be earned by industry and saved by economy. 
I have described the character of money which the Government 
thinks ought to be put in bonds. The money which ought to be 
put in stamps is the money which is earned for work, and 
which will be spent unnecessarily unless the person who earns 
it has a place to put every single 25-cent piece which he can 
avoid spending. The rationale of the war-savings stamps is 
this: The Government asks every person in North Carolina 
and elsewhere to save during the year 1918 out of his or her 
earnings $16.75; to lend this money to the Government, and 
the Government will on January 1, 1923, pay for every $16.75 
$20 in good money. This money can then be spent or it can 
be put in bonds. It will then be accumulated capital. The 
person who has saved it during the period of cheap money will 
have the privilege of using it in any way he sees fit, or if he 
wishes it to become a permanent investment he can buy bonds. 

“Q. What will be the effect of the success or comparative 
faiiure of this loan?—A. In the first place, the loan will not 
be a failure. The American people will take it all—every dol- 
lar. The only question is whether North Carolina will secure 
its share, or whether it will let other sections take their share 
and a part of ours. But the loan will have its effect on the 
war in comparison as it is taken enthusiastically or grudg- 
ingly. If it be taken grudgingly, barely put over, enemy coun- 
tries will believe the American people are getting tired and they 
will soon call for a peace by negotiation. They will be encour- 
aged to fight on, hoping that the end may come before they are 
defeated. If the loan be barely a suecess, its effect will be to 
encourage the enemy and to lengthen the war and to czuse a 
ecreater mortality of American soldiers, as well as increased 
cost to the American people. On the other hand, if the loan he 
enthusiastically and willingly taken our enemies will see that 
the Americans at home are as earnest as our soldiers at the 
front. They will see that we have just begun, and that we 
are ready to go to any length. 
success her doom; and Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey may one 
or all decide to quit. If this loan be a huge success, it will 
reduce the cost of the war greatly, and it will save the lives of 

“If the loan be a great success, Germany will read in that 
thousands of Ameriean soldiers. If we wish peace to come 
quickly, if we wish to stop taxation, if we wish to stop war 
taxes, if we wish trade to again become free and normal, if 
we wish to save the lives of our soldiers, if we wish war in- 
conveniences to pass away, if we wish to make our future safe 
and to get a part of the best investment the wor'd ever saw, we 
will not fail to take our part, small as our allotment is, and 
thus do our part, 
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“Q. How shall we conduct the loan campaign in view of the 
elections to be held in November—A. I see no embarrassment 
from this source, but rather a source of strength. Neither party 
should endeavor to make political capital out of this loan; 
und I do not believe either party will. I see nothing in this 
war. to change one’s political opinions; both parties are loyally 
supporting the war. As a Democrat, I expect to so continue. 
Were I a Republican, I would not change my politics because 
of anything which has developed during this war. Apparently 
the war is having no effect upon the political status of the 
country. In New York there were vacancies this spring in 
four congressional districts—all held by Democrats. The Re- 
publicans expected to make gains and probably carry one of the 
districts. When the election came the Democrats carried all 
four districts by increased majorities. Last week in Maine there 
were likewise four districts voting for Congressmen—all held 
by Republicans. The Democrats were confident of making 
gains and of electing at least one Congressman, Mr, McGilli- 
cuddy. But when the votes were counted it was seen that the 
Republicans had elected all four Congressmen by increased 
majorities. Apparently no State is changing its political status 
because of the war. Republican States and Republicans in 
Congress are supporting the Government just as valiantly as 
Democrats. Soon after the war began and conscription was 
proposed, the Democratic chairman of the Military Committee 
of the House found he could not conscientiously support the 
bill, whereupon the President sent for a Republican from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Kann. He took charge of the bill, conducted it 
through the House, and as large a proportion of the Republicans 
voted for conscription as did Democrats. Recently when the 
proposition to reduce the age for military service from 21 to 18 
came up a number of Democrats prominent in Congress opposed 
the bill, but again Mr, KAHN and a number of other Republicans 
took charge and put the bill through. It is true that when the 
subject of tariff arises Republicans have a roll call, to go on 
record and show in the future that they favored raising a larger 
proportion of revenue from tariff than by direct taxation, But 
they offer no factious opposition and cause no delay. They 
assist in perfecting the legislation and merely make a record 
to preserve their party traditions before the final passage of the 
bill. You will find the great Republican States of Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Rhode 
Tslnud, and Massachusetts, with hardly an important chairman- 
ship in the House of Representatives, supporting the war just 
us stendily as our own State, which possesses two important 
chairmanships in the Senate, four of the most important in the 
House, and other chairmanships of high rank. This is the 
more remarkable because in the House of Representatives 
there are practically as many Republicans as there are Demo- 
crats. The Independents, Socialists, Progressives, and so forth, 
hold the balanee of power—neither Democrats nor Republicans 
have » majority. It would be highly unpatriotic if Republicans 
were to endeavor to magnify and capitalize those mistakes 
which inevitably must be made when a peaceful country enters 
the greatest of all wars. 

* Mistakes were necessary; we have made them. All coun- 
tries make mistakes in war. Our allies have made mistakes. 
They have made grievous blunders; and we with 50 years of 
profound peace, except a little trouble with Spain—which was 
like a police raid—could not avoid mistakes. We have made no 
such mistakes from a military standpoint as the great war ma- 
chine of Germany made when it attacked Belgium. Had the 
supermen of Germany not made the colossal mistake of attack- 
ing Belgium they would probably have won the war within six 
months. The man or party, therefore, that would magnify the 
mistakes which were inevitable is doing an unpatriotic act, 
nnd is giving aid and encouragement to the enemy. I do not 
believe Republicans of North Carolina will do this. They cer- 
tainly have not so far. We Democrats should not, in our work 
endeavoring to float the liberty loan, claim all or an undue pro- 
portion of patriotism. Such a claim would be false in fact 
nnd unpatriotic in purpose. We are doing our part; the Re- 
publicans are likewise doing theirs. If anyone doubt what the 
Republican States are doing, let him study Pennsylvania, Let 
him see what this great State has done in the way of furnish- 
ing the materials of war and soldiers, Let him see what it 
has done in buying bonds, as well as doing eyerything else from 
the manufacture of the hughest cannon to generating gases with 
which to pay our debt to Germany. After seeing what this State 
las done and is doing, let us remember that this State has not 
voted for a Democratic President since 1856. She has about 
one-fifteenth of the population of the Union; but her National 
Guard was in such fine condition that when the war broke out 
it was sent almost bodily over, and until the middle of August 
Pennsylvania seemed from the reports in the Official Bulletin 
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to be furnishing much more than 15 per cent of the casualties, 
The price was fixed last year on all wheat. grown and sugar 
refined in Pennsylvania. But that has not chilled the people’s 
patriotism. The people of America, especially the Democrats, 
should take off their hats to Pennsylvania as a recognition of 
what the Keystone Commonwealth has done in supporting the 
administration. There should be no class in this drive; and I 
would like to see in every county and district and State the 
candidates of the respective parties speak for the loan from the 
same platform. I would like to see our candidates for the Sen- 
ate, Messrs, Simons and Morehead, speak from the same plat- 
form, and urge the people of North Carolina, irrespective of 
party, to take the modest proportion assigned to us. In every 
congressional district I would like to see the candidates like- 
wise in friendly rivalry work for the loan. In our county I 
would like to see Messrs. Beddingfield and Hester, candidates 
for the Senate, as well as candidates for all other offices, from 
the same stand, announce their subscriptions to the loan and 
to call upon the people to take their part. 

“Q. Will every county get credit for the bonds it takes?—A. 
Yes. Records are kept and the amount of bonds taken by each 
county is made a perpetual memorial; and the Government 
keeps a list of the individual purchasers of the bonds. Not only 
will every county get credit for what it buys and this will be 
published, but the number of people in that county who buy 
will be kept and published. This has already been done. I 
hold in my hand the printed record showing what the counties 
in this State did in the former loans. Some counties did splen- 
didly ; some failed almost entirely. The loan itself would have 
been a failure in North Carolina had it not been that the banks 
and corporations took all the people did not take. The people 
were asleep, and the success of the former loans was solely 
due to the fact that the banks and corporations took their share, 
and all the share that the people did not take. You will be sur- 
prised how few people in some counties participated in this 
work, and how many shirked their duty. Here is the list. I 
am willing to read what some counties did; but I don’t want to 
be unpleasant and I would rather not call the names of the 
counties. Here is a county where only one person in 500 popu- 
lation subscribed for anything. Here is another where instead 
of taking their part, which would have been $7.50, the people 
of the county bought to the amount of only 13 cents per capita. 
If the people wish to know how any county acted, they have 
only to write to Mr. J. G. Brown, Raleigh, N. C.,.and the record 
of that county will be shown. Not only will these records be 
kept but the name of every person who subscribes and the 
amount of the subscription will be kept at Washington. Prob- 
ably after the war a list of all who shall have subscribed in 
any manner to bonds or war-savings stamps will be printed in 
book form. It will be a perpetual roll of honor. Those whose 
names are in that book for a proper amount will have the re- 
spect and consideration due them, Those who do not so appear 
will have missed an opportunity to serve the Government easily 
and profitably ; and their failure in this respect will be made 
a perpetual memoriat, of which their children and grandchil- 
dren will be ashamed.” 


FOURTIL LIBERTY LOAN, 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am in receipt of a telegram 
from one of the great industrial cities of the United States, 
indicating the alacrity and the liberality with which the fourth 
liberty loan has been subscribed by the workers of that city. 
I think it of such interest that it might properly be read from 
the desk. I ask that it may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the tele- 
gram will be read, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Great FALLS, MontT., September 28, 1918, 
Hon. T. J, WALSH, 
United States Scnatc, Washington, D. C.: 

In answer to the Huns and autocracy, the citizenship of this city 
marched in orderly procession to the Rainbow Hotel to-day at 11 
o'clock, and within exactly 30 minutes subscribed for $1,280,000 fourth 
liberty-loan bonds, ‘This does not include subscription of A. C. M. Co. 
or Montana Power Co. Every single employee on pay roll of B. & M, 
smelter here, numbering over 1,900, subscribed fer at least one bond, 


the total subscriptions from that source alone being over $190,000. 
JoHN E, Dawson. 


IIOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 12776. An act to provide further for the national se- 
curity and defense and for the more effective prosecution of 
the war by furnishing means for the better utilization of the 
existing sources of electrical and mechanical power and for the 
development of new sources of such power, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed, 
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EXCLUSION OF ANARCHISTS. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I ask unanimous consent for the owe 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 12402) to exclude and expel 
from the United States aliens who are members of the an- 
archistie and similar classes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senater from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desire to inquire of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia if the matter which he proposes will require 
any great length of time? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think it will take any time at all. 
The bill is of such a character that I do not think anyone is 
opposed to it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I want to make a motion, of 
which I gave notice the other day. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The consideration of this bill will not 
interfere with that at all. The Senator will have ample oppor- 
tunity to make his motion. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill named by the Senator from Georgia? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12402) to 
exclude and expel from the United States aliens who are mem- 
bers of the anarchistie and similar classes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has heretofore been read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, on Tuesday I 
gave notice that I would move to reconsider the action which 

the Senate took upon House joint resolution No. 200, known 
ns the woman suffrage amendment to the Constitution. I now 
make that motion; but I should like to make a parliamentary 
inquiry, if I may, as to whether or not the action upon such a 
motion will be determined by a majority vote? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair is of the opinion that the 
rule plainly provides that a majority is all that is needed to 
reconsider. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, Mr. President, I ask that 
the motion which I have just made may be voted upon. I ine. 
sume there will be no objection to it. There has been some sux 
gestion that the notice which I gave the other day rather for. 

closed any action of the kind, but I am sure it was understoo.! 
that the notice which was in contemplation of being given to 
Senators was in connection with the vote upon the passage of 
the resolution itself. There is no intention to bring the reso- 
lution itself to the further attention of the Senate at this time. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, did I understand there 
was a ruling by the Chair that a majority vote could recon- 
sider the vote on the suffrage amendment? 

The VICE ?RESIDENT. The Senator did. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, Mr. President, may I ask, is that 

based on an express rule of the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is based on the rule of the 
Senate. A motion to reconsider is a mere subsidiary motion, 
which does not go to the main question at all, and there is a 
plain rule of the Senate reading as follows: 

When a question has been decided by the Senate, any Senator voting 
with the grovetne side may, on the same day or on either of the 
next twe days of actual session thereafter, move a reconsideration— 

Omitting the next clause— 
Every motion to reconsider shall be decided by a majority vote, and 

may be laid on the table without affecting the question in reference to 
which the same is made, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
New Mexico proceeds further, I should like to say a few words 
cn the question of the motion to reconsider. If the Senator 
from New Mexico desires to keep the floor, I will wait until he 
is through. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am perfectly willing to yield, 
and will be glad to hear the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have no criticism what- 
ever of the Chair's ruling, because the ruling of the Chair seems 
to be absolutely within the terms of the express rule of the 
Senate, but what I desire to say at this time is that I think it 
is an unfortunate rule and an unfortunate condition. The pur- 
pose of legislative rules is to dispose of the business of the 
legislative body. The object of a motion to reconsider is mani- 
festly to give an opportunity, where there is a change in the 
mind of the legislative body, to allow a resolution or bill that 
has been disposed of to be reconsidered because the attitude of 


the body itself has changed. It seems to me that the rules of 
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the Senate were evidently written without having in mind a 
measure the adoption or rejection of which requires a two- 
thirds -vote. The woman suffrage joint resolution might have 
been defeated by 10 or 12 votes and yet command a majority 
in the Senate Chamber, and if a mere majority vote can re- 
consider the action of the body, a resolution of this nature might 
be kept before the Senate interminably, there being no final 
conclusion to it. 

The possibility of a motion to reconsider in this ease arose 
not from a real change of the conclusion of this body, but because 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] reversed his vote 
after the decision had been reached. I am not critical; I do 
not say this in the way of criticism of the Senator from New 
Mexico, because that is a common procedure; it is a procedure 
that has often been resorted to in legislative bodies ; but I point 
it out as showing that, if we proceed along lines of this kind, 
any question that requires a two-thirds vote and yet has a ma- 
jority behind it can never be finally disposed of by the legislative 
body. 

We seem to be in the unfortunate condition that we have 
reached that point in the consideration of this matter. I think 
it is most unfortunate. If it were an ordinary question, it might 
not be of serious moment, but there are men in this Chamber 
on one side who feel that the woman-suffrage amendment is 
vital to certain people who are in favor of it, and there are 
men on the other side of the question who feel that the passage 
of the resolution will violate the very fundamental principles 
of government, and that the very life of the States which they 
represent may be at stake if the resolution ultimately becomes 
a law. 

The joint resolution has been pending before the Senate for a 
year. It has been brought to the front more than once for the 
consideration of this body. It has interfered, and seriously 
interfered, with the consideration of the great war bills that are 
necessary to the successful prosecution of the war. I do not 
mean that it has merely interfered with them by reason of the 
fact that it has oceupied a certain amount of time before the 
Senate, because I do not claim that it has occupied an undue 
length of time, considering the magnitude and importance of the 
questions involved; but I say that, with this resolution pending 
before the Senate, it took Senators away from the important 
business of the session; it withdrew their attention from the 
great war bills that are necessary to carry on this Government. 

Men feeling as I do about this matter feel that it is just as 
| serious a problem that confronts them to have the individuality 
and the sovereignty of their States attacked as it is to face the 
Hun on the battlefields of Europe. It was a question that neces- 
sarily had to be fought out. No man can criticize the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] as to his earnestness or his dili- 
gence in trying to bring this measure to a successful conclu- 
sion. He reached the battle line more than once; and when he 
found that he was not strong enough to succeed he withdrew. 
He has fairly tested his strength in this legislative body; and 
although we may be unable to prevent the consideration of this 
measure again, I want to say to the Senator from New Mexico 
and to those whom he leads in this fight that I am thoroughly 
convinced in my mind, and I believe the country is, that the 
men who oppose this joint resolution oppose it from patriotic 
motives, from a high sense of moral duty to the constituency 
they represent. Although the Senator may say that we are 
mistaken in our position, he can not deny the earnestness of the 
position we take or that we take it from a high sense of patriotic 
cate to our constituencies. 

With that in view, I think it is most unfortunate that the 
Senator should again threaten the legislation of this session by 
bringing this disturbing question before us, when there is no 
indication whatever that a single man in the body who voted 
against the joint resolution will now or hereafter change his 
mind on the subject. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Alabama is quite right in assuming that we recognize the ear- 
nestness and sincerity of those who have opposed the passage 
of this joint resolution, but upon the question of procedure I 
do not believe there can be merit in the position suggested by 
the Senator. The Chair has ruled that a majority has the right 
to reconsider the vote. It is a rule adopted by the Senate 
clearly and in explicit language. While there seems to be no 
precedent of the Senate itself on the question, there are a num- 
ber of precedents, as I understand, in the House of Representa- 
tives. Moreover, upon the right and justice of the matter, is it 
not wise that a majority of the Senate should be able to control 
the procedure of the Senate? 

It is true that the Constitution requires that before an amend- 
ment to the Constitution may be submitted there shall be a 
two-thirds vote in favor of it; but do we want to assert that 
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the majority of the Senate shall not have a right to control the 
procedure of the Senate? Under the ruling of the Chair it seems 
to me that the motion to reconsider ought to be carried, but I 
will state now that it is not the intention to bring the original 
joint resolution to a vote without ample notice to all Senators. 

The suggestion has been made that on Tuesday I stated that 
no vote would be taken upon the motion te reconsider. That 
Janguage—not just as stated, however—was used by me, but 
in connection with other language that I think clearly indi- 
cated that there would be no vote upon the joint resolution 
without ample notice. If this motion required a two-thirds 
vote for its adoption, I would not ask the Senate to act upon 
it now, but I think it is generally assumed that a majority can 
always be assembled to support the motion to reconsider. It is 
because no advantage can be taken of anyone that I ask that 
the motion to reconsider may be carried, so that the original 
joint resolution as it came from the House may go to the calen- 
dar, to be taken up at some future time, should it appear that 
there is an opportunity to pass it, and after giving ample notice 
to all the Senators. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I can not deny the cor- 
rectness of the ruling of the Chair, as it seems to be based upon 
very clear English as expressed in Rule XIII of the Senate. 
It may be a violent assumption on my part, but nevertheless I 
am inclined to assume that the authors of this rule when it 
was written did not have in mind a measure of this sort, which, 
under the Constitution of the United States, requires a two- 
thirds majority. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, may I interrupt 
the Senator to ask a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield for a question; yes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to ask the Senator 
to consider of what avail a contrary decision of the Chair would 
be. We all know that a mere majority may control the deci- 
sions of the Chair; and if the Chair should render a decision 
which did not meet the views of the majority, the views of the 
majority would prevail. So in any event, regardless of the con- 
struction of the Senator from New York, realizing that the plain 
language of the rule states that a majority is all that is neces- 
sary upon a question of mere construction and of doubtful con- 
struction, where the Chair has decided in favor of the plain 
janguage of the rule it seems to me a contrary decision would 
not operate practically to prevent the majority of the Senate 
from controlling the procedure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hopes there are some 
Senators who will not imagine that the Chair is ruling because 
he is afraid of the Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from New York was about 
to observe that the interruption of the Senator frem New 
Mexico seemed to be based upon grounds of expediency in 
which the Chair had an interest. I am not approaching the 
subject from that standpoint. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No, Mr. President; I simply sug- 
gested that as an additional thought; that is all. I did not 
mean to reflect upon the ruling of the Chair, either now or at 
any other time. I merely suggested that thought to the consid- 
eration of the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My purpose was to discuss the merits 
of this rule and to expose, if I could, its inconsistencies. I 
may be utterly mistaken, but it has always been my experience, 
in what experience I have had in legislative bodies, that a 
motion to reconsider, to be successful, must command a num- 
ber of votes equal to those. necessary for the passage of the 
mensure itself. 

I can not agree with the definition given by the Chair, to the 
effect that a motion to reconsider is merely a subsidiary motion, 
and therefore, I assume, he means comparatively unimportant. 
As I look upon it, a motion to reconsider involves upon the 
part of the legislative body a complete retracing of its steps in 
so far as the passage or defeat of the measure is concerned. It 
is offered, as I understand, to give an opportunity to the legis- 
lative body to correct grievous errors, or to change its mind 
and give expression thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
hold that, if reconsidered, the joint reselution Immediately is 
adopted? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all; but it gives an opportunity 
for the passage of the measure thereafter, consequent upon the 
correction of some grievous error, or a change of mind and con- 
viction on the part of the body having it under consideration. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is it not true that if the motion to recon- 
sider should prevail, the whole matter would be left just where 
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it was when the committee reported it, and the previous action 
of the Senate would go for nothing? . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It would. It would be a complete re- 
tracing of steps in that respect. If I understand the effect of a 
successful motion to reconsider, the whole question is opened 
up anew. The measure may be subject to amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is not that the result of the adoption of a 
motion to reconsider any measure? When a measure is recon- 
sidered, the whole subject is open for consideration and dis- 
cussion, just the same as it will be in this case. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true. 

Mr. ROBINSON. A reconsideration of this joint resolution 
will not be different from a reconsideration of any other reso- 
lution or bill that the Senate may have passed or defeated. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, the adoption of a motion to 
reconsider in the case of any measure leaves that measure open 
to treatment de novo, as it were; but in the event that a 
measure requires for its passage a two-thirds vote it should not 
be reopened for consideration after it is once defeated, except 
by a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator if that has not 
been the rule of this body for a long time? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not say to the Senator from 
Mississippi how long this rule has been in existence. I do not 
deny the existence of the rule as printed in the book of rules 
of the Senate, but I do contend that it is inconsistent with ap- 
proved parliamentary practice and procedure. I have always 
believed that a two-thirds vote, when required for the passage 
of a mensure, involves a two-thirds vote for the reconsideration 
of the failure of the passage of that measure. 

Mr, VARDAMAN. The Senator admits that it is the rule 
now ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I admit that it is the rule now. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What the Senator is proceeding to do is 
to point out a defect in the rules? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; in part. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Connec- 
ticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have not had time to examine these 
questions at all, but I was impressed with what seemed to me 
to be the absurdity of allowing a mere majority vote of the 
Senate to remedy the defect in a situation which required a 
two-thirds vote when it was not possfble to secure two-thirds, 
I wanted to ask the Senator from New York whether in his 
investigation he has come across any case or any precedent 
where there has been a motion to reconsider a vote which has 
been lost, when the carrying of that vote required a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate? Has any motion ever been made to re- 
consider a question which required a two-thirds vote for its 
passage when that vote had been had and lost? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I know of no such incident. It may be 
that some have occurred, but I know of no such incident. I am 
inclined to believe that it has been the thought in the minds of 
most people that such incidents would have aspects of inconsis- 
tency, approaching even absurdity, aud therefore that they are 
not often attempted. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wanted to make this suggestion to the 
Senator, if I can do so without interrupting the continuity of 
his argument: If action requiring a two-thirds vote of *he 
Senate, when that two-thirds is lacking, can be reconsidered 
by a mere majority of the Senate, then where the question is, 
say, upon the suspension of a rule, which requires a two-thirds 
majority, if they fail to produce the two-thirds majority a 
Member can change his vote and move to reconsider that action 
by a majority; and then, if they fail again, another Member 
can change his vote and move to reconsider by a mujority, and 
so on right around a vicious circle, and no judgment ever cun 
be come to wpon the question before the Senate. It can be 
done over and over again. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, that thought has been 
in my mind and the Senator from Connecticut has expressed 
it so much better than I could that I shall not endeavor to 
enlarge upon it. I do think there is an aspect of inconsistency 
in this situation, and it was to call attention to that which, in 
my judgment, was inconsistent that I asked the floor. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question re- 
garding the parliamentary status for information. I under- 
stand a motion to reconsider was made and the Chair ruled 
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that it was in order under an express rule of the Senate. Has 
there been any appeal from that ruling? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. There has not been. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, before the vote is taken 
IT think it not improper to say that, in my judgment, there is 
no question whatever about the ruling of the Chair, and that 
all of the precedents sustain the decision which the Chair has 
made. The limited research I have had an opportunity of 
making convinces me that there is absolutely no authority to 
the contrary; and in support of the ruling of the Chair I cite 
volume 2 of Hinds’ Parliamentary Precedents, section 1656, and 
volume 5, sections 5617 and 5618. 

Of course the opponents of any proposition do not favor any 
step which is calculated to promote that proposition; and I am 
not surprised that the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoopD] 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworTH] should 
oppose the motion to reconsider, because their attitude upon 
this subject is just as well defined as that of the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. Under the parliamentary precedents, 
however, the motion to reconsider is a means by which a 
measure Which has been lost may be again voted upon; and it 
is respectfully suggested that, considering the importance of 
this measure and the narrowness by which it was defeated and 
the changes that come in the minds of Senators and in the con- 
stituency of this body, it is a proper proceeding to give an 
opportunity to do what we so narrowly failed to do. Every 
proceeding that may be taken in connection with a constitu- 
tional amendment, as has been suggested to me by the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT], may be accomplished by a 
majority vote except the passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I wish only a moment, in order 
to observe that, as has been stated by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, who is a skilled parliamentarian, all proceedings with refer- 
ence to a constitutional amendment, except the mere vote on 
the joint resolution, require but a bare majority. 

Assume, now, that when this joint resolution is pending here 
there should be proposed to it an amendment of the most vital 
character, running to the very roots of the joint resolution. 
That amendment could be, and would be, carried by a majority 
vote. Moreover, if there should be a tie, under the Constitution 
the Vice President would have the authority to break that tie. 
We all recall, though I was not here at the time, that upon the 
proposed constitutional amendment looking toward the election 
of United States Senators by the people three ties occurred 
Within one-half hour on an amendment proposed to that joint 
resolution; and the beloved and lamented Vice President, Mr. 
Sherman, cast, and properly cast, the deciding vote on those 
three ties within that half hour, notwithstanding arguments 
were made against his right to cast that vote. But the question 
is parliamentarily settled in my mind that a mere majority may 
adopt or reject any amendment to the joint resolution; that the 
Vice President has the right to cast a vote in the event of a tie 
on an amendment; and the only proceeding where a two-thirds 
majority of the Senate is required is on the passage of the joint 
resolution itself. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, of course there can be no ques- 
tion about the rule of the Senate. I do not agree with my friend 
the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] that that is 
merely a technical prohibition. I have not had time to look at 
the textbooks with regard to it; I know the House precedents 
are in favor of the majority rule, but on general principles it 
seems to me it is clear that it can be carried by a majority. I 
think the term used by the Chair, “ subsidiary motion,” was cor- 
rect. Every motion is subsidiary to the decisive motion which 
decides the fate of the bill or amendment. There is no question 
that a majority can postpone to a day certain, postpone indefi- 
nitely, lay upon the table, amend, substitute. They can do all 
those things. 

There is, to my mind, no question upon the matter of the law, 
as I understand it, that the majority can also reconsider. I see 
no escape from it as a logical position on the general principles 
Of parliamentary law. 

Does anyone question that if a motion to lay the motion to 
reconsider on the table prevailed by a majority it would go to 
the table? If you can kill it by a majority, you can pass it by 
2 majority. Of course, it leaves the whole subject open. It 
does not by any means go back; it does not retrace all our 
Steps, because that would carry it back to its iutroduction and 
its reference. It undoes the vote by which it was defeated, 
and leaves it in precisely the same position it was before it was 
defeated, just as if the motion were reversed on an ordinary 
bill. The bill had been lost. The motion to reconsider the 
vote brings the bill again before the Senate and then the bill 
passes. It is the opportunity given by the motion to reconsider 
to change the action of the Senate on the one single decisive 
vote. 
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Although I have not had time to search the textbooks, it is 
very clear in my own mind that the whole philosophy of the 
situation demands that a majority should take this action. I 
see no particular object in doing it, but the merits of the ques- 
tion have nothing whatever to do with it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the position taken by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Branpecee], it seems to me, 
meets with an answer in the statement that no matter how 
many times a motion to reconsider is made by a majority vote 
when it comes to the passage of the measure and fails of the 
two-thirds by not getting a two-thirds majority there is no 
harm done in the matter. The rights of the parties are not 
changed; the resolution is not passed. Consequently it seems 
to me it is a wise rule as to the procedure of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I was only going to say that a two-thirds vote 
is required by the Constitution. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. It must be passed by the Houses and it must 
be a record vote. If, for instance, the House chose to amend 
it, it could amend it, and the Senate could accept the amend- 
ment by a majority, and put the measure in a new form, but 
there must be a two-thirds vote on the final passage. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That was the position raised by the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. SmirH] the other day, that the amend- 
ment had to be passed by a two-thirds vote, but if the Senate 
chose to amend the joint resolution the amendment can be 
passed by a majority vote, and the two-thirds vote is only 
necessary upon the final passage of the constitutional amend- 
ment. 

But, Mr. President, all this is a question of policy as to the 
procedure of the Senate. Those argumenis were very proper 
to be made in determining what kind of a rule should be made, 
but I can not see how it can be the subject of question here 
when the very rule which we adopted, and thought was a wise 
rule to adopt, provides that every motion to reconsider shall be 
decided by a majority vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Nobody is disputing it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No; let us vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is all I insist on. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I recorded my vote 
against this proposed amendment at the time it was before the 
Senate, but did not occupy the floor to discuss it. I am intensely 
against it. I believe that the debate upon the subject weakened 
rather than strengthened the amendment. I regret exceedingly 
that a motion to reconsider is to be made, because I think the 
agitation of this question and the time consumed with it both in 
the Senate, in the House, and in the States should not take place 
when we are in the discharge of a much higher duty, our duty 
to prepare for the struggle in which we are engaged to defeat 
the enemy of this country and the enemy of government by the 
people throughout the world. But, Mr. President, at this time 
it is hardly worth while to enter into discussion. The decision 
of the Chair so clearly follows the rule, the rule so clearly con- 
trolled the decision of the Chair, that however illogical the rule 
might be, that was a question for consideration when the rule 
was adopted. 

I can see no possible way by which the Chair could hold a 
rule expressly declaring that a motion to reconsider may be 
passed by a majority vote meant it could only be passed by a 
two-thirds vote. Language could not have been made clearer 
than that of this rule. 

Mr. President, I am earnestly against putting the burden 
proposed by this resolution upon the good women of this country. 
I have no doubt that the majority of the best women of my 
State are themselves strongly opposed to it. I ask to have read 
a telegram that I received from New Jersey. I ask it while I 
am on my feet because if the request is not granted I shall read 
it myself. I send it to the desk, and ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


ScmMit, N. J., October 2, 1928. 
Ifon, HoKE SMITH, 7 : 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


In the name of New Jersey Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage, 
I congratulate you and commend your courage and steadfast adherence 
to conviction. The war will be over without sacrificing the ideals and 
principles of the Constitution, to the lasing glory of the men whe have 
held honor above politics. 


Mrs. CARROLL P. BASSETT, President. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire thus publicly to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of that telegram and to thank the sender. 

I hold in my hand an editorial which appeared on yesterday 
in the New York Journal of Commerce. I regard it as an ex- 
cellent discussion of this subject. It is a presentation of the 
real spirit of the Constitution with reference to the right of the 
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people of each State to control suffrage in their respective 
States. I ask that it be read from the Secretary’s desk, and 
with that I shall take up no further time, but I shall hope when 
this subject comes up at a future day to present much more 
elaborately my objections, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

IS SUFFRAGE A WAR QUESTION ? 


The main point in President Wilson’s appeal to the Senate to join 
with the House in proposing to the States the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States granting equal suffrage to 
women was that it is “ vitally essential to the success of the great war 
of humanity in which we are engaged.” He seemed to assume that 
there could be no two opinions about that. There certainly are two 
opinions among American women themselves, and those opposed to it 
are no less loyal and no less devoted to the cause of winning the war 
than the others. It is not complimentary to them, it is not just to 
them to assume otherwise. They are not the ones who ever imply 
that they would be more devoted if they had the vote or that any of 
them will be less so if it is not granted to all. The suffrage question 
has been thrust in at this time for the purpose of using this argument, 
which, if valid, would not be creditable to American women. They 
are making sacrifices and giving loyal support to the cause at stake in 
every way they can without distinction of party on this question or any 
other, and that is the thing that ought to be recognized and heartily 
credited to them. 

Reference to what other nations or governments are doing about it 
is not pertinent. This Nation is a democratic union of States inde- 
pendent in their loca) affairs and united in the direction of affairs that 
concern the Union as a whole as a Nation in relation with other nations 
of the world. Popular opinion is supposed to control public action, and 
the closer it comes to the things to be done the more effective it will 
be in the support of governmental conduct and the stronger will be the 
force of the Nation as a nation. It is a fundamental principle that 
those things which closely concern the people in their daily life and 
their local rights and interests shall be under their control in the sev- 
eral States. Woman suffrage has been adopted in some States and may 
be in others, ultimately in all of them, when they are ready for it; 
certainly when a majority of their people desire it. That is likely to be 
whenever a majority of the women desire it in their own States, for 
they can make their influence felt. They might even be consulted in 
advance by a vote on the question, as has been done in certain cases. 
What is objectionable is that one State should impose it upon another, 
or any number of States should impose it upon all others against the 
will of their own people. That ig distinctly inconsistent with demo- 
cratic doctrine, especially as it is epplied in this Union of States. 

We do not believe that the agitation which has been worked up and 
carried into Congress is pelping in the war, but rather the contrary. 
Congress can not grant the right of suffrage. It can only propose to 
the States an amendment to the Federal Constitution, which three- 
fourths of them—while all are free to adopt it for themselves—might 
impose upon the rest, however much any of these might object. In no 
case would this extend the right to vote beyond the present limit before 
this war is over, unless it is to last for years instead of months, which 
we do not believe. The proposed amendment would have to be ratified 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of the States or by conventions in 
three-fourths of them, whichever method Congress might propose. This 
would keep up the agitation in the States where woman suffrage is not 
already in effect long after Congress had got rid of the subject by send- 
ing it te them. That would not help in the support of the war or tend 
to bring the people closer together in that support, but rather divert 
their attention from that task, if not weaken their support of the 
administration that had insisted upon having it thrust upon them. 

People have a right to regard equal suffrage for men and women in 
these States as a sacred cause, but it is one that has arisen after its 
Government has been in operation in States and the union of States 
more than a century. It is not an emergency case springing up ia 
time of war, but it needs to be calmly considered on its merits and with 
reference to its practical effect in time of peace. As there is no chance 
of getting it into effect before the war is over, it is far better to wait 
until that time before it is agitated as a national matter. It is in 
reality a State matter, and when that time comes it ought still to be 
considered as such and treated as such, each State deciding the matter 
for itself. It is to be feared that the President will weaken his present 
support instead of strengthening it by insisting upon action by Congress 
now. As he says, it is not a party question, but it is a question upon 
which there is a wide division of sentiment. 


Mr. LODGE. In this connection I ask to have the little ex- 
tract from a newspaper which I send to the desk read. It 
records an interesting and melancholy fact. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

JERSEY SUFFRAGISTS LOSE—DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION REJECTS PROPOSED 
PLANK IN STATE PLATFORM, 
TRENTON, N. J., October 1. 

An attempt to insert a plank indorsing woman suffrage in the plat- 
form of the Democratic Party of New Jersey failed to-day after a 
stormy session of the State convention called to adopt a declaration 
of principles for the coming campaign. The plank was opposed by 
James R. Nugent, former State chairman, who offered a_ substitute 
leaving the suffrage question to the voters of municipalities to deter- 
mine. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator be kind enough to inform 
us what action has been taken by the Republican State conven- 
tion in New Jersey? 

Mr. LODGE. They adopted a suffrage plank. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the Senate failed to pass House 
joint resolution No. 200. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 


The Secretary will call the roll. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators ans 
Swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Martin, Va. Simmons 
Bankhead Hendersoa Myers Smith, Ariz. 
Beckham Johnson, 8. Dak. Nelson Smith, Ga, 
Benet Jones, N. Mex. New Smoot 
Brandegee Jones, Wash, Norris Sutherland 
Calder Kellog: Nugent Thomas 
Chamberlain Kendrick Overman Townsend 
Culberson Kenyon Owen Trammell 
Cummins Kirby Page Underwood 
Curtis Knox Penrose Vardaman 
Dillingham La Follette Phelan Wadsworth 
Fletcher Lenroot Poindexter — Walsh 
Gerry Lodge Robinson Warren 
Gore McKellar Saulsbury Wilfley 
Gronna , McLean Shafroth Williams 
Guion McNary Sheppard 

Hale Martin, Ky. Shields 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Sixty-six Senators have answered to their names. A quorum 
is present. The question is on the motion to reconsider the vote 
on the rejection of House joint resolution 200, the title of which 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 200) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
extending the right of suffrage to women. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
to reconsider the vote whereby the joint resolution failed to re- 
ceive the two-thirds vote necessary for its passage. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY—BUSINESS OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that when the Senate 
adjourns to-day, it stand adjourned until 12 o’clock meridian 
on Monday next. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, does not the 
Senator from Virginia think he had better withheld that mo- 
tion until we see whether or not some of the important matters 
that are to come up are disposed of to-day? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. There is a very general desire 
among Senators to know whether or not the sessions will be 
eontinued, in order that they may make arrangements accords 
ingly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do not think there are any im- 
portant matters which will not be disposed of to-day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My doubt as to whether or not 
they would be so disposed of was the reason for asking the 
question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Federal Trade Commission 
in its report to the President——— 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Chair has not yet put the 
question on my motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought that it had been declared carried. 

Mr. KENYON. ‘There was no opportunity to vote against the 
motion, and some of us desire to vote against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
state that certain Senators desire to vote against the motion 
of the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; to vote against the motion of the Sens 
ator from Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
question on the motion. 

Mr. GORE. I was trying to get the attention of the Chair 
as soon as the announcement was made, but I do not think 
the question was put. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question on the motion 
of the Senator from New Mexico was put. 

Mr. GORE. ‘The question on the motion relative to the joint 
resolution was put, but I referred to the motion of the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. MArtTIn] to adjourn over until I ‘onday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair can entertain that 
motion; but what does the Senate propose to do with the joint 
resolution the vote with reference to which has been recon- 
sidered? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
may go to the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be taken. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I merely want to ask the 
Senator from Virginia to withhold his motion until we may 
get some statement of the Senator’s view as to the future 
disposition of the Senate as to the transaction of business at 
this session. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. My motion is that when the 
Senate adjourns to-day it stand adjourned until Monday next 
at 12 o’clock meridian. Has that motion beeu carried? 


I should myself like to know 


The Chair has not yet put the 


I ask that the joint resolution 


Without objection, that course 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Not yet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion has not yet been 
put. Several Senators have asked the Senator from Virginia 
to withhold th» motion. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will say te the Senator from Virginia 
that a great many Senators want to leave town at an early 
date, and they would like to know what they are to expect in 
the way of future attendance. So if the Senator from Virginia 
“an make any statement along that line personally I should 
appreciate it very much, 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, while it is not 
exactly in order, I am very willing to express my personal 
opinion as to the probable conduct of the business in the 
Senate. 

I am advised by the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations in the other House that the big Army deficiency bill, 
which is now under consideration, he thinks will be reported to 
the House on Monday a week; that is, the 14th of this month, 
He thinks that two days will be sufficient in which to pass it 
in that body. That will be the 16th of October, when that bill 
will be ever here. It will have to go to committee. It has, 
however, been so thoroughly, exhaustively, and ably considered 
in the other House by the committee there that I do not think 
it will need remain long in the Committee on Appropriations 
of the Senate. Neither do I think it will remain long before 
the Senate. 

I «um inclined to the opinion that the Army deficiency bill, 
which carries from $7,000,000,000 to $9,000,000,000, will pass 
the Senate before the 20th of October. After that bill shall 
have been passed the revenue bill is the only other matter of 
vital necessity of which I know that need occupy for any con- 
siderable length of time the attention of the Senate. I am 
advised by the chairman of the Committee on Finance, the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], that he can not 
see his way clear to hold out any assurance that the Senate 
Finance Committee can dispose of that bill before the election, 
So my opinion is that when the Army deficiency bill shall have 
been passed, which will be about the 20th of this month, the 
Senate might wisely and safely take an adjournment to such 
time as wili enable the Finance Committee of the Senate to 
complete the revenue bill—pecrhaps for 30 days, though I have 
not figured on the exact time—but there should be, and in my 
opinion it is the wish of the Senate, an adjournment; not a 
recess; that there should be an adjournment after we shall 
have passed the Army deficiency appropriation bill, which, as 
I have said, can be done by the 20th of October. Then there 
ought to be an adjournment for something like 30 days. That, 
in my opinion, is the wise course for the Senate to take, and 
I believe, after conference with many Senators, it is the con- 
census of opinion that it ought to be done. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to ask if between now and 
October 14 we are to take adjournment for three days at a 
time, or what is to be the program in the meantime? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I think we ought to have adjourn- 
ments for three days at a time unless there is something that 
requires consideration, and, if any Senator has a matter which 
he wants the Senate to act upon and he will ask the Senate 
to sit, I have no doubt the Senate will sit and take up such mat- 
ters as are presented. 

Mr. President, with that explanation, which is simply my per- 
sonal opinion, I ask the Chair to put my motion, that when the 
Senate adjourns to-day it stand adjourned until 12 o’clock 
meridian of Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has recognized the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Montana that I 
intend to occupy the floor for only a very few moments. 

Mr. President, the Federal Trade Commission, in a report 
to the President on July 3, 1918, charged that five of the largest 
packing concerns doing business in this country are working 
conjointly to violate the laws of the United States. I recognize 
that it has been very popular in the past to criticize the packers, 
and I am not going in any way, shape, or form at this time to 
excuse them for any violation of the law, if the law has been 
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violated in the past by them; but I feel, Mr. President, that 
the recent investigation of the Federal Trade Commission was 
ex parte; it was closed without permitting the packers inter- 
ested in the hearing to meet any of the charges or afford them 
in opportunity to explain any of the correspondence and other 
data taken from their files. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. SMOOT. In a few minutes I will yield to the Senator. 
I am quite sure, Mr. President, that if the facts were known, 
instead of criticizing the action of the packers for the last 
year those engaged in the industry would be commended. Some 
of the most severe criticisms found in the report have been 
based upon actions of the packers which they were compelled 
under the orders of the Food Administration to carry out. 

In connection with the report of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Mr. President, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenpricx ] 
the other day introduced and had placed in the Recorp a peti- 
tion signed by the secretary of the National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation and by different members of what is known as the 
“market committee” of that association. I am quite sure that, 
if that association knew the facts in the case, they never would 
have written such a petition to Congress. There has been a 
complete statement and summary of the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission of July 3, 1918, on the meat-packing indus- 
try prepared by certain representatives of the industry which 
deals with the very questions which have been so bitterly criti- 
cized ; and I think that if any Senator will read the statement 
he will admit that not only is the report of the Trade Commis- 
sion sensational, but that the conclusiens in many respects are 
absolutely false. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I ask the Senator if he does not know 
that the packers were given an opportunity to appear before 
the Federal Trade Commission on the understanding that they 
would waive immunity from prosecution and that they declined ? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not knaw that; and the Senator does 
not know it. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I do know it; and that is not all. I know 
also that 28 years ago 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well, we are talking now of the year 1918; 
I am not talking of something that happened 28 years ago. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Of course, if the Senator does not want 
to look at the facts, that is a different thing altogether. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not looking at the facts of 28 years ago: 
I am confining my remarks to the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission recently published. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Very well; the Senator from Utah con- 
fined his remarks the other day to the memorial I introduced, 
but he overlooked the fact, when he said that that memorial, 
which represented an expression of the other side of the case, 
ought not to go into the Recorp, that 10 days or so before thut 
he had introduced into the same Recorp the protest of the cham- 
ber of commerce, which occupied two or three times as much 
space, showing the other side of the question; and, along with 
that publication, he introduced into the Rrecorp two long news- 
paper editorials. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken again. 
The Senator from Utah did not introduce anything of the kind. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Did not the Senator, I will ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Printing, jntroduce that matter into 
the Recorp? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator need not ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing. He need only ask me; 
and I say I did not do anything of the kind. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Recorp will show. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, the Recorp will show. It will show 
that the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHermMan] introduced it: 
and I wish to say that the Senator from Illinois introduced it in 
connection with a speech he was delivering. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I will ask the Senator another question: 
Did the Senator from Utah oppose the printing of that matter in 
the Recorp? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, no one is opposed to the print- 
ing of anything in the Recorp when it is a part of the speech 
of a Senator. The opposition to printing in the Recorp, I will 
say to the Senator, is directed to the practice, during the con- 
sideration of morning business, of presenting matter for print- 
ing in the Recorp, I will ask the Senator from Arizona, the 
chairman of the committee, if that is not the case? 
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Mr. SMITH of Arizona. There is ordinarily no objection to 
a Senator printing matter in the Recorp in connection with a 
he is making. The objection lies to the printing of 
matter of various kinds in the Recorp during the morning hour. 

Mr, SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Wyoming now 
that so far as I am concerned he can fill the Recorp every day 
with petitions; he can put into the Recorp now photographs of 


speech 


eattle, of pigs, of men, of shingle mills, of cows, and every- 
thing else that he chooses. In the past I have tried to protect 
ihe Recorp against all kinds of extraneous matter. My beiief 


is that nothing should go into the Recorp unless it is said upon 
ihe floor or in connection with a Senator’s speech. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that I was anxious at that time to have some- 
thing to say upon this*subject and to include the memorial as a 
part of my remarks, but was interrupted and prevented from 
doing so. I call his attention to another fact in connection 
with it, and that is that during my year and a half or more of 
service in the Senate I have not burdened, I think, to as great 
an extent as two pages, the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp with any- 
thing that I have introduced. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah did not 
know the contents of that petition. The Senator from Wyoming 
knows that similar protests have been made by the Senator 
from Arizona when he has been in the Chamber during the 
morhing hour, no matter what the petition contained, The 
Senator from Arizona has asked the Senator from Utah, in his 
absence, to object on behalf of the Committee on Printing to 
the insertion of matter in the Recorp during the morning hour. 
I have no feeling about it toward the Senator from Wyoming. 

I had no information in regard to what the petition he 
presented contained, and I say to the Senator now that just as 
soon as the morning business was over he could have taken the 
floor, could have said what he wanted to say, and could have 
put the petition in the Rrcorp, as other Senators do, under the 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I ask permission to inter- 
rupt the Senator just once more in order to reply, and then I 
shall be through. 

In a recent issue of one of our daily papers I noticed a severe 
arraignment of my action in putting this petition into the 
Recorp, and a statement that “now a number of the citizens 
of my State would have the pleasure of reading their names in 
ihe Recorp,” and suggesting that “it would not make any dif- 
ference to them how much the Recorp was unnecessarily bur- 
dened.” I eall the attention of the Senate at this time to the 
fuct that in that memorial there were only four or five names, 
and the only name of any citizen of my State was that of a 
former Member of this body, Hon. Joseph M. Carey, of Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not see what the Senator is driving at. 
I want to say to the Senator that if he takes any notice of 
newspaper criticisms, he will not be able to do anything else 
while in public life. On the other hand, I will say to the Sena- 
tor that I was criticized for objecting to the petition going into 
the ReEconrp. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator from Utah was not criticized 
in the article to which I refer, but he was lauded for his efforts 
to protect the Recorp. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may have been in one paper. I am speak- 
ing of the other papers that have criticized me for trying to 
prevent petitions going into the Recorp; but that is all past, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. BRANDEG#®. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Does not the rule—which has been more 
honored in the breach than in the observance—provide that only 
memorials from the legislatures of the respective States shall 
be printed in the Recorp in the morning hour, and that it 
takes unanimous consent to put in any other kind of petition? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator from Arizond [Mr. Smirn] and 
ihe Senator from Utah have called that rule to the attention 
of this body not once, not 100 times, but—I was going to say 
nimost a thousand times—but it made no difference in the case 
referred to. That is the rule; and the Senator from Wyoming, 
after the rule was called to his attention, moved, notwithstand- 
ing the objection that was made, that the petition should be 
printed in the Recorp, and the Senate voted that it should be 
done, Since that time the Senator from Arizona and the Sena- 
tor from Utah have not worried themselves as to what is going 
in the Recorp. 

Mr. KENYON, 





from Utah 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


question? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. KENYON. I have a recollection of something being put 
into the Recorp the other day by the Senator from Utah which 
occupied two or three pages of the Recorp. What was that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state what that was, Mr. President; Mr, 
John M. Browning, of Ogden, the inventor of most of the im- 
provements on pistols and guns that have been invented in 
this country—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
been manufactured? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator refer to Browning guns? 
I mean to say that there never was an improvement of which 
he has not been the inventor on a Remington or most of the 
other guns. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What good does it do to invent ‘the 
gun if you do not get the gun? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator I 
want to state that I was intending to read that article into the 
Record in connection with my speech, but at the request of the 
Senator from Minnesota it was read from the desk: and I want 
to say that there is not a man in the United States who has 
done a greater service to his Government or to our allies than 
John M. Browning. I think a resolution of Congress ought 
to be passed extending to him the thanks of Congress for his 
wonderful inventions. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
tion of the Lewis gun? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not think he has interfered with the 
production of any gun. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I know; but the War Department took 
up the Browning gun and turned dewn the Lewis gun. 

Mr. SMOOT. Because of the fact that the Browning gun was 
the better gun. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But we have not very many guns. The 
result is that we have not any guns at all in any large quantity. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the fault of Mr. Browning. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But the Senator says he las done a 
service to the country. He interfered with the production of 
machine guns needed in this war. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well, Mr. President, that is lugging into 
this discussion another question that is entirely out of place, 
and Mr. Browning had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
yield to the Senator from lowa? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. KENYON, I asked the question because I hope the 
Senator is not going to give up his efforts to protect the 
Recorv; and I wondered at the time, if the Senator was trying 
to protect the Recorp, why he really violated what he himself 
was trying to do, 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator from Iowa need not express any 
such thought as that. The Senator had a perfect right. in 
connection with the remarks he made, to read that article, and 
I would not object, as I told the Senator from Wyoming, if after 
the morning hour he had taken the floor and read the petition 
and said whatever he wante.. to. No Senator would have ob- 
jected to that proceeding, because that is not a vivlation of the 
rules of this body. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should like to inquire what is 
the regular order. 

Mr, SMOOT. I did not intend to occupy the floor for two 
ininutes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not intend to interrupt 
the Sénator with regard ?o the matter of the Recorp—what has 
been inserted in it or what not—bu* when the Senator was first 
interrupted he had made, with a great deal of emphasis, what 
I consider to be a very grave charge, which is that the report 
of the Federal Trade Commission upen the packers was in some 
respects absolutely false. That, of course, impugns the in- 
tegrity or the ability, or both, of the commission. I should like 
to ask the Senator whether he makes that charge with a 
knowledge of the facts, or merely upon the report of the packers 
in answer to the report of the commission? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I make that statement upon a 
report prepared by the representatives of the meat-packing in- 
dustry. They are perfectly willing to stand by that report, 
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and when the attention of the Federal Trade Commission is 
c led to it I think they will admit the fact. 

Mr. GRONYA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Daketa? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. This is a very important matter, and I should 
like to ask the Senator from Utah, in all seriousness, if he states 
to this body that he has in his possession either letters or docu- 
ments from the packers denying the truth of that report and 
saying that it is not correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I intend to put this report into 
the Recorp just exactly as it is presented to me, and I ask the 
Senator then to read the report. 

Mr. GRONNA. I make this inquiry in all seriousness, be- 
eause I think it is a matter that concerns the entire country. 
I will say for the benefit of the Senator from Utah, as a Member 
of the Agricultural Committee, having taken considerable pains 
to ascertain the truth, and having an open mind on the question, 
that at no time have the packers denied the correctness of the 
report, so far as the committee knows. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have nothing further to say 
than this: I have the report here, and as a part of my remarks 
T ask that it be printed in the Recorp and I ask the Senator 
from North Dakota to read it, as well as the other Members 
of the Agricultural Committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
report he refers to? Is it the report of a committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a general statement or summary of the 
report of the Federal Trade Commission of July 13, 1918, made 
to the President, on the meat-packing industry. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is not the report of the committee of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce on the report of the 
Trade Commission ? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not that. It is a report prepared by 
the representatives of the meat-packing industry of this country. 
TI want it to go into the Recorp, and I want every Senator to 
read it, and to see the explanations on some of the criticisms 
that are made against the packers for carrying out the instruc- 
tions that were given to them by the Food Administration. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Has it not already been printed in the 
Recorp? Is the Senator certain as to that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that it has never been printed in the 
Recorp; and I ask that it be printed in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be printed in the Rrcorp. 

The report is as follows: 


Without objection, the report 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON SUMMARY OF THE REPORT OF THE F'ED- 
ERAL TRADE COMMISSION ov Jury 3, 1918, oN THE MEAtT-PAckK- 
ING INDUSTRY. 

“The Federal Trade Commission, in a report to the Presi- 
dent, July 8, 1918, asserts that five of the largest packing con- 
cerns doing business in this country are in combination in 
restraint of trade and are working collusively to— 

“ Manipulate live-stock markets. 

“ Restrict interstate and international supplies of foods. 

* Defraud both the producers of food and consumers. 

“Crush effective competition. 

“Secure special privileges from railroads, stoekyards com- 
panies, and municipalities, and profiteer. 

“The investigation of the Trade Commission was an ex parte 
proceeding, and was closed without permitting the packers in- 
terested a hearing on any of the charges or affording them an 
opportunity to explain any of the correspondence and other 
data taken from their files, which, unexplained, has led the com- 
mission into making many charges unsupported by the facts, 
and doubtless is responsible for the constructions that have 
been placed upon the letters and other data at variance with 
their true purport and meaning ; consequently the report abounds 
in inaccuracies, contradictions, and misconceptions. 

“Tt is not the purpose to enter into a criticism of the com- 
mission or to question the sincerity of its motives, but we shall 
undertake, briefly, to show that the commission has erred, 
through lack of full information, and has misjudged and mis- 
construed much of the material collected by it. 

“ FARLY HISTORY OF INDUSTRY, 

“The report undertakes to establish its charges by setting 
forth in chronological order some of the early history of the pack- 
ers, while the industry was in a formative period, beginning 
with a report made in 1890—28 vears ago—by a committee in 
the United States Senate; following this with a reference to 
the so-called ‘ Veeder peol’ and the formation by three of the 
large packers of the National Packing Co, 
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“The report seems to treat all these matters of ancient his- 
tory as if they were new discoveries, and attempts to invest 
them with a living significance, although they admit in their 
report that the so-called ‘ Veeder pool’ was terminated early in 
1902—16 years ago—that the National Packing Co. was dis- 
solved in 1912, and the report expressly says, on page 26: 





“ NO DRESSED-MEAT POOL, 

““* There is apparently no “ dressed-meat” pool at the present time 
such as existed in the nineties, for the reason that it would be as useless 
as a fifth wheel on a wagon.’ 

“The National Packing Co. was voluntarily dissolved. Al- 
though its history was involved indirectly in legal proceedings, 
no court ever held that it in any manner violated any law of 
this country. Yet, notwithstanding this, the commission has 
undertaken to give a greater significance to it than did the 
courts of the country, after hearing all the facts connected with 
its history and the purpose of its formation. 

“There has been evolution in the ideas of the business world, 
as there have been in the political policies of the people. 

“The enormous economic difficulties of a quarter century 
ago, with imperfect and inadequate transportation systems and 
means of communication, violent political upheavals, and the 
like, produced conditions that could not be avoided, and this 
fact is not peculiar to any particular line of business, but is 
more or less evident in the history of every great industrial 
enterprise of this country. And it is one of the paradoxes of 
the age that even in very recent times there has been estab- 
lished many large concerns, seemingly with the sanction of the 
Government, whose organization was along lines similar to that 
of the National Packing Co. But be that as it may, it can be 
positively asserted, without fear of proof to the contrary, that 
there are not in effect any agreements or understandings among 
the packers such as are charged by the commission. The old 
peols and other matters hereinbefore referred to belong to a 
dead past, and each concern is conducting its business inde- 
pendently and without regard to the policies of any other rival, 
be it great or small. 

“The commission then states that there exists at this time 
a conspiracy in restraint of trade, but offers no affirmative 
proof of its existence. 

“No witness has testified that there exists an agreement or 
contract between the five packers to effect or accomplish any of 
the illegal purposes charged by the commission, nor has any 
witness testified to any facts from which an inference can be 
drawn that any such agreements now exist. 

“By a broad stretch of the imagination and misinterpreta- 
tion of the significance of certain quoted documents and letters 
set forth in the report the commission attempts to establish its 
erroneous findings. 

“Charges of commission: The principal matters offered as 
proof of the existence of an illegal combination at this time 
are as follows: 

“First. The alleged uniformity from year to year in the per- 
eentage of cattle, hogs, sheep, and calves purchased by each of 
the five packers during the last five years. 

“Second. An agreement to form an international meat pool, 
to regulate and divide the shipments of meat from South 
America to the United States and certain foreign countries, 
particularly England. 

“Third. Alleged agreements relating to other lines than the 
purchase of live stock and the sale of meats, namely, cheese and 
lard compound. 

“ Fourth. The maintenance by the five packers of certain joint 
funds raised for the purpose of protecting the interests of the 
general industry in matters affecting their common interest. 

“The foregoing constitute the principal circumstances ad- 
vanced by the commission in support of its contention. 

“Survey of development of industry: Before making specific 
answer to the several alleged grounds of complaint above 
stated an answer may be found to much that has been said in 
the report of the commission by a brief survey of the history 
of the packing industry. 

“It must be constantly kept in mind that the industry is 
dealing in perishable products. When the industry first began 
there were scarcely any of the modern means, methods, and 
equipments for the economical handling of perishable products 
on a national scale, such as modern refrigerator cars, cold- 
storage plants, refrigerator ships, ete., and the distribution of 
fresh meats was principally confined to the large centers of 
population contiguous to where the animals were slaughtered ; 
hence fresh meats could not be transported very great is- 
tances, as at the present time, so that the conditions required 
the exportation of live stock to Europe and the shipment of 
live stock to the large centers of pepulation for purposes of 
slaughter, . 
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“It must be further remembered that in the early stages 
every great industry in this country underwent evolutionary 
transformations in order to effect economies in the production, 
manufacture, and distribution of products essential to the eco- 
nomic welfare of this Nation, and which now constitute the 
basic commercial power and strength so essential to the suste- 
nance of this great Nation and its allies in their struggle to 
maintain the ideals of modern civilization, the liberties of the 
free peoples of the world, and the emancipation of those yet 
lingering under the yoke of despotism and autocracies, so that 
the early efforts of the packing industry to effect economical 
methods in handling a perishable product and to place same on 
a Stable basis was not an action pecullar to that industry, but 
one common at that time to every great commercial enterprise 
in this country. 

“Stock yards established: It became a necessity to establish 
markets for the proper receipt and handling of all live stock, 
wherein the producers thereof would be assured of a constant 
market of sufficient capacity and financial strength to absorb 
all live stock shipped to it, no matter at what season of the 
year or the quantity flowing into it at any time. This made it 
necessary to establish stockyards of sufficient capacity to handle 
the receipts of each market, the location being governed by the 
proxinity of the live-stock raising sections of the country. The 
producers of the live stock were unable and did not provide 
such facilities for caring for their product from the time of the 
arrival at the market until sold. and the railroad companies did 
not provide such facilities, so that it devolved upon the packers, 
at enormous cost, to establish and maintain the stockyards. In 
order to maintain a market at each of these points and to 
assure the producers of a sale of their products, it became 
necessary for the packers to see that all live stock arriving at 
the various markets found a ready sale. The packers did not 
nequire the stockyards and establish new ones at new centers 
in order to secure any peculiar or mysterious advantage over 
the industry, but it had to be done in order to secure proper 
facilities for accommodating the business and furnish fair 
treatment to the shippers. The stockyard companies have no 
financial interest whatever in the live stock. In the first place, 
all live stock is consigned to a commission firm who acts as 
ngent of the owner of the stock, who have their salesmen, being 
expert judges of the different kinds of live stock, and who are 
also posted on market conditions, who sell their stock to the 
different packers. 

“After slaughtering the animals it was necessary that a 
market be found for the sale of the meat, which had to be dis- 
posed of quickly, and very often at a loss, due to the fact that 
“ach of the packers would ship indiscriminately into al! the 
consuming markets that could be reached large quantities of 
fresh meats, and often more than could be consumed before it 
spoiled, thereby entailing large financial losses and the depres- 
sion of prices that threatened the industry and material'y 
affecting the values of live stock. In this manner some markets 
would be glutted and others would be short of fresh-meat sup- 
plies, This condition no doubt gave rise to the efforts of many 
engaged in the packing industry to effect economics to prevent 
the waste of food and financial losses incidental thereto by the 
unscientific methods employed in marketing their products, 
which doubtless accounted for their efforts to regulate the quan- 
tities of fresh meats to be shipped to the several markets. The 
same conditions were encountered and, to some extent, exist 
to-day in other fields of commerce, notably those affecting the 
producers of fruits and vegetables from California to Florida. 
Such producers maintain associations and exchanges to direct 
the distribution of their products in order to prevent glutting 
of markets and providing insufficient supplies to other markets. 
Such was the purpose of the so-called Veeder pool, which pop- 
ular sentiment seems to sanction when effected by producers 
of raw material, but condemns in the manufacturers and dealers 
of the products, 

“Cold storage: In order that the packers might preserve the 
surplus meats shipped to the various consuming markets which 
could not be promptly sold, cold-storage plants had to be estab- 
lished. This also devolved upon the packers. 

“ Refrigerator cars: Another step in extending the market 
for live stock and also supplying the public in more remote 
regious with fresh meats daily came from the development and 
improvement of refrigerator cars. Such cars for handling 
fresh meats require special construction and equipment, as the 
Joad is suspended from the roof of the car and not loaded upon 
the floor. In this respect refrigerator cars constructed for car- 
rying fruits, vegetables, and other perishable products differ 
from the meat cars and are not adapted for transporting meat. 
The railroads would not furnish same, so this also devolved 
upon the packers, 
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“Teing stations. An additional requirement, made necessary 
to insure the delivery of fresh meats in remote regions in these 
cars, was facilities for reicing same in transit. This required 
the construction of icing stations, where plants had to be es- 
tablished for that purpose. This also devolved upon the 
packers; for, unless reicing is properly and promptly done when 
necessary, meat in transit will spoil, causing a waste of food 
and a loss to the packers. 

“ Refrigerator ships. A further development of the industry 
came with the creation of refrigerator ships, which revolution- 
ized the trade with foreign countries. Formerly live stock were 
transported to such countries and there slaughtered. The de- 
velopment of the refrigerator ship enabled the packers to estab- 
lish plants in South America and to transport fresh frozen 
ments to foreign countries more economically than under the 
methods formerly prevailing. 

“It isa faet that the packer did not become interested in the 
development of packing houses in South America and other for- 
eign countries until there was a decrease in the production of 
live stock in this country, which together with a fast increasing 
population threatened a shortage that either the American 
packer had to provide for by shipping products from other 
countries, or we would have been in the position of buying prod- 
ucts that we were short of not only from foreign countries but 
from foreign companies as well, and until the war broke out in 
Europe in 1914, regular imports of beef and mutton were being 
received into this country from South America consisting prin- 
cipally of a quality, the shortage of which existed here through 
the breaking up of the large ranges of the country. 

“The European war changed the situation not only in South 
America and Australia but in this country as well. In the 
former it can be readily seen that as practically all the re- 
frigerated ships handling these products were operating under 
the British flag it was a simple matter for that Government to 
commandeer them, leaving the only outlet for the product to 
Great Britain and her allies. This situation became very acute 
as the war continued and the herds in these various warring 
countries were rapidly depleted, and that situation so con- 
tinued until our participation in the war, throwing all of our 
resources of meat-food products to the support of our armies 
and those of our allies. 

“In this connection it can not be disputed that were it not for 
the magnitude of the meat-packing industry, both in this coun- 
try, South America, and Australia, organized largely by the 
American packers, the feeding of our armies and those of our 
allies would not have been possible to anything like the extent 
that it is, as only by the concentration of large numbers of live 
stock, the slaughtering, packing, and curing of these products, 
both frozen, cured, and in cans, was it possible to relieve the 
tense food situation in Europe, and at the same time take care 
of the increasing demand brought about by mobilization of our 
forces at the different camps in this country and those abroad. 
It will be shown later how vital it was to our country and our 
allies in the present world struggle—the foresight and enter- 
prise of the packers in establishing these plants; and it will be 
further shown how gravely the commission erred in its mis- 
conception of the facts surrounding the handling of that busi- 
ness. 

“Branch houses: Finally, the packers established branch 
houses in various sections of the country where they had estab- 
lished business, and also operated what is known as car routes, 
through which agencies supplies of fresh meats and other per- 
ishable food products were made available to the population in 
the most remote sections of our country, which causec an eior- 
mous increase in the demand for such supplies and furnished 
a steady market for many products of the farm, which had 
theretofore been very limited and confined to certain short sea- 
sons of the year. 

“The branch houses are an essential part of the packing- 
house business. They are provided with the necessary equip- 
ment to handle the business and store surplus supplies, and are 
operated by a staff of skilled and competent men who have a 
thorough knowledge of the business, and upon whose energy 
and ability the financial success of the company must depend. 

“Branch houses necessary to maintain markets: It wil! be 
shown later how essential it is to a stendy market to maintain 
these branch houses, as they are the prime distributing agencies 
through which the public must depend for a steady supply of 
the products handled by them; and likewise they are the agen- 
cies which are in touch with local conditions and demands in 
various sections of the country and furnish much of the infor- 
mation as to daily requirements of such supplies; otherwise, 
there would be no method of knowing what quantity of supplies 
each section of the country requires. The demand of the va- 


rious sections constantly changes, and a thousand different 
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forces enter into and influence it, such as changing seasons, local 
supplies of fresh vegetables and other foods, industrial pros- 
perity or adversity, and numerous other causes. 

“ Alleged market manipulation: The Federal Trade Comumis- 
sion undertakes to shroud the packing business in an air of mys- 
tery, and in most general terms charges that, on account of the 
magnitude of the business, the packers unfairly and illegally 
manipulated the live-stock markets, and were enabled to do so 
because the receipts of live stock at the principal markets are 
divided among the packers on a percentage basis. 

“ We contend that such a statement and conclusion are with- 
out foundation. 

“ Prices fixed by supply and demand: The price of live stock 
is fixed by the natural law of supply and demand. Information 
is received daily of the requirements of every section of our 
country and foreign countries, and the supply of material arriv- 
ing on the market absolutely fixes its price. 

“Tt may be of interest to state that the largest factor in fixing 
values, outside of the foreign demand, is the daily demand aris- 
ing in that section of the country north of the city of Washing- 
ton and east of Pittsburgh, Pa. In that section is congested 
large industrial populations of the United States, with its mii- 
lions of toiling humanity, whose daily food supplies must be pro- 
duced in other sections and transported to them. In that region 
is found the largest distribution of packing-house products, with 
searcely any local supplies produced in that vicinity, so that 
each morning each branch-house manager of each concern, doing 
business independently, and without any knowledge of what his 
competitor is doing, notifies his general office in Chicago of his 
requirements to satisfy his trade. The live-stock buying depart- 
ment of each of the packers knows in this way what their re- 
quirements will be for that day and goes into the market and 
purchases them. If there is not a sufficient run of material to 
supply the requirements of all the buyers, naturally it influences 
the price, so in this manner it frequently occurs that even on 
days of largest receipts highest prices are bid, and on other days 
of light receipts lower prices will prevail. It can be positively 
asserted that in no other great industry in this country are the 
values of raw products more perfectly controlled by the law 
of supply and demand than in the packing industry. 

“The establishment of stoeckyards by the packers, together 
with plants capable of utilizing maximum numbers, by reason 
of their fixed outlet by branch houses located in all parts of the 
country, and organized distribution by local freight to a great 
many thousand medium and small size cities, has made it pos- 
sible for the live-stock producer to ship any quantity or quality 
at any time to any one of these markets and always find a de- 
mand for same, as by the establishment. of large manufacturing 
plants the utilization of all by-products is possible, whereas on 
2 limited seale it would not be profitable to work up some of the 
by-products. It is a recognized fact that the development of the 
packing industry, through the utilization of many by-products, 
has caused, as much as anything else, the advancement in value 
of live stock. 

“ Ownership of stockyards do not affect prices: It can be posi- 
tively stated that the ownership of stockyards, terminal facili- 
ties, ete., have no relations to controlling the quality, quantity, 
or kind of live stock shipped to any market or the price that is 
paid for same, Any person interested in buying live stock has 
free access to the yards and can bid on any consignment found 
therein. 

“Small packer purchases: There are numerous small packers 
in the market with their buyers every day, as well as speculators, 
who purehase live stock for further feeding and fattening; and 
it may be of interest here to state that on the Chicago market 
lone the small packers slaughtered, in the year 1910, 1,302,200 
hogs, which represented 23.31 per cent of the total receipts of 
that market. This number has increased each year until in the 
year 1915 they slaughtered 2,657,400 head, or an increase of 
104.07 per cent over 1910; and in the year 1916 they slaughtered 
3,334,689 head, which represents an increase of 156.07 per cent 
over the year 1910, which shows that, notwithstanding the 
charges of the commission that the five packers control and 
dominate the market and destroy competition, these smaller 
packers, which have ne connection with any of the five, have 
been able to increase their business through these years so that 
they slaughtered 41.05 per cent of the total slaughter at the 
Chicago market, as against 28.28 per cent in 1910, which repre- 
sents an increase of 2,032,439 head for the year 1916 over the 
year 1910. During the same period at the Chicago market the 
five packers, in the year 1910, slaughtered 3,301,100 head of hogs. 

“In 1911 the receipts at the market increased 25.68 per cent, 
but the slaughter of the five large packers only increased 22.12 
per cent. 
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*Tn 1915 the total receipts increased 50.42 per cent, yet the 
five large packers’ increase in slaughter was only 29.27 per 
cent. 

“In 1916 the receipts increased 52.12 per cent over 1910, yet 


the percentage of increase in slaughter by the five packers was 
only 44.98 per cent. 

“In other words, the five large packers slaughtered 1,485,800 
more hogs at the Chicago plants in 1916 than they slaughtered 
in 1910, and the small packers, during the same year, slaugh- 
tered 2,052,439 hogs more than they slaughtered in 1910. 

“Commission’s table of percentages: The commission at- 
teaches extraordinary significance to a table prepared by it un- 
dertaking to show that the percentages of live-stock receipts 
bought by the various packers remain practically the same. 
This circumstance, taken in connection with certain letters and 
memoranda referring to the percentage purchased by each of 
the packers, is accepted as conclusive evidence that the packers 
have organized a conspiracy to divide the live-stock receipts in 
definite proportions, and that such agreement gives them the 
power to dominate the live-stock markets; to fix and control the 
prices of live stock and prices of meats. 

* Packers keep statements of sales: The fact that each packer 
keeps track of the number of live stock purchased on the mar- 
kets and by whom, and that data covering this information 
may be found in their archives, is neither proof nor circumstan- 
tial evidence of the charges made by the commission, nor is it 
a matter peculiar to the packing industry, nor is it a matter of 
secrecy. The daily receipts of live stock at all the markets of 
this country, and prices paid therefor, are published broadcast 
in the newspapers throughout the country. They are also com- 
piled by the Agricultural Department of the Government, and 
many other agencies. 

“ Daily receipts and sales published: The papers and journals 
devoted to the live-stock industry publish daily the receipts and 
the sales, as well as the names of purchasers and the quantities 
taken on all the markets, and prices paid, and in the end com- 
piles a ‘Year Book of Figures’ showing, among other things, 
the receipts at all the markets of the world and prices paid 
each week of the year, also the number of live stock slaughtered 
by each of the packers; in fact, all the facts and figures cover- 
ing every point of information connected with the live-stock 
industry is made public and is available to every citizen of this 
country. There is no secret or mystery about it; and the fact 
that the packers keep track of all this information in their own 
records is not evidence of sinister motives or dark designs, but 
it is a natural and essential matter, vital to the suecess of every 
enterprise. 

“No secret meetings: Such data is not kept solely by the 
large packers. We venture the assertion that in the records 
kept by every successful packer, large or small, in the office of 
every local buyer, or speculator, every commission merchant 
and, in faci, everyone trading or having to cdo with the business 
on any o: ali of the markets of this country, similar data and 
information will be found. The small packer knows as fully 
what each of the large packers buy, and the prices paid, as the 
large packers know themselves, for all this information is a 
matter of public knowledge, and is daily available to any in- 
terested person through numerous sources. So that it is not 
a fact that the large packers gather in secret places to exchange 
information or to regulate their respective activities. They 
could not keep their activities in the market secret if they 
chose; the business of purchasing on the market is open and 
under the full observation of every interest represented. Each 
of the packers, large und small, have their respective buyers 
on the market, each expert in his particular field; likewise the 
same is true of local buyers and speculators, etc. So that 
one will find at the yards the sections for hogs, sheep, calves, 
and cattle, in separate divisions, and buvers expert in each 
division representing every person and concern trading on the 
market. Each one knows what his individual requirements will 
be for that day, gained from a knowledge of the demand of the 
consumers dealing with his establishment, so that the small 
packer as well as the large one knows just how many steers, 
cows, calves, sheep, or hogs he is going to need from the supplies 
on the market that day, and each buyer receives his instruc- 
tions from his own peopie, the number of head of each class he 
requires, and the buyers go into the market and undertake to 
fill the needs of their concerns, without regard to any other 
interest on the market and in spite of any other interest. Se 
that, in practice, it is found that on some days certain classes of 
live stock will be in greater demand than at other times, due to 
shortage in the markets of the world of that particular product. 

“Large packers support market: The volume purchased by 
each interest, large or small, is fixed by the requirements of 
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their respective trade demands, with this possible exception: 
When the local buyers, local butchers, speculators, and small 
packers secure their requirements they usually quit the market, 
no matter what the surplus receipts of the day. Should the 
large packers do the same, large quantities of material would be 
left on the market for which no sale could be had; it would 
have to be carried over at added expense to the producer for 
feeding, thus entailing losses and demeralizing the market. So 
that it devolves solely on the large packers to support the 
inarket and purchase all offerings each day, willing to accept 
the market price. In this manner the extraordinary movement 
of cattle out of drought-stricken regions were cared for at a 
fair price, 

“Similar conditions arise when, at the end of the grass sea- 
son, there are extra-large runs; and likewise of hogs in the 
fall season, when it is impossible that current demands of the 
trade can utilize all the offerings on the market. 

“Thus it will be seen that the large packer is the real strength 
and support of the live-stock industry, rather than a destruc- 
tive agency, as charged. And in this connection it can be seen 
how essential to a steady market are the branch houses and 
cold-storage system and other facilities provided by the packers 
for storing and preserving surplus stocks until the consuming 
publie require them. Otherwise there would result immeasur- 
able waste and consequent losses that would bankrupt the in- 
dustry and bring ruin to the producers of live stock. 

“Reasons for apparent alleged division of purchases: These 
reasons account for the situation, at points where there are two 
packing houses, purchases are made on a basis approximately 
of 50-50, and at points where three or more packers are repre- 
sented there are other varying percentages of purchases. This 
does not mean that there are any agreements for such or that 
each must buy any particular percentage of the receipts of the 
market. In practice it works out that, after all interests, large 
and small, speculative, local, or otherwise, buying upon the 
market have satisfied the requirements of their trade demands 
in that market, a duty still devolves upon the large packer to 
care for any surplus offerings remaining thereon ; otherwise pro- 
ducers would stop shipments to any market where uncertainty 
existed as to whether a sale could be made. One concern could 
not be expected to carry such a burden, as it would soon find 
itself bankrupt from continual buying of more material than 
its trade required; on the other hand, if one concern undertook 
to purchase all the receipts on the market it would have the 
effect of shutting down the other plants, throwing thousands 
out of employment, and give the one concern able to do it an 
netual monopoly of the meat business. So that these, and a 
thousand other economic reasons, automatically adjust the per- 
centage of purchases upon each market. 

“There is a fundamental law governing live-stock markets 
which the commission apparently fails to comprehend, and that 
Inw is based upon a competitive market. Farmers and pro- 
ducers of live stock do not like to ship in quantity to any mar- 
ket where there is only one packing establishment, for the rea- 
son that he has no competitive bidding. For example, when 
one of ‘the five packers established a plant in Oklahoma the 
people offered a substantial bonus to secure the location of a 
second establishment in order to secure a competitive market, 
and thereby induced the producer to send his shipments to that 
market. It therefore became automatically necessary that each 
of the concerns enjoy a suflicient amount of the business in 
order that he might be able to remain in business; otherwise, 
nas soon as he failed it would destroy the market. The same 
is true in every market in the country, and amy person who can 
understand that point wil appreciate the fact that it requires 
no illegal agreement to produce the condition of a fair dis- 
tribution of the receipts. Each voluntarily purchases his re- 
quirements and leaves the others to do likewise. Should any 
one of the packers desire to monopolize the markets and decide 
to foree his competitors out, he can only do so by paying a 
higher price for his material than it could be sold for at a profit; 
when that stage is reached the sane business man would drop 
out of the market until the other fellow had exhausted his 
resources and became bankrupt, knowing full well that to enter 
into a destructive conquest, even if one succeeded in destroying 
the other, the ultimate result would be at the same time to prac- 
tically destroy that particular market, for when the survivor 
had it all to himself the producer would not feel inclined to 
ship to that particular market, where no competitive bidding 
would be possible. So that it is perfectly logical that under 
such a system the result would irresistably be the final destruc- 


tion of the market and the loss of the entire investment. ‘Thus | 


it follows naturally that every business man confines his pur- 
chases to the requirements of his trade demands and the addi- 
tional purchases necessary to absorb the offerings on his market. 
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“This explains the success of the small packers on all the 
markets and gives promise to any newcomers who may desire 
to enter the fields. The law of supply and demand regulates 
the market prices, which is a solemn fact in the business of to- 
day no matter how much doubt may be cast upon it by those 
who fail to comprehend it. Therefore it matters not whether 
the relative purchases of concerns on a given market, where 
only two packers have plants, be on a basis of half and half of 
their respective purchases. It will be seen that the gross per- 
centage of any given packer on all the markets will be governed 
by the amount of products he is able to sell in the markets of the 
world. If he can increase his outlet he will increase his pur- 
chases of raw materials. 

“Let any section of the country increase its patronage to any 
particular packer and one will find that he will buy the material 
for his increased requirements, no matter what packer suffers 
the loss of percentage. This is proven by the annual varia- 
tions in percentages of purchases shown by the table published 
by the commission, which offers more decided proof of compe- 
tition than of combination. Every successful packer has two 
eyes, like any other mortal, one of them is looking upon the 
supply in the markets and the other on the demands of the 
consuming public. He is willing to risk millions of capital 
for a small relative return on the turnover of each of his in- 
vested dollars. And if the packer is willing to perform this 
great economical service for the small margin per dollar em- 
ployed therein he certainly does not deserve the attacks being 
made upon him by the representatives of our Government, 
which is largely depending upon him, confidently, and right- 
fully so, to support its extraordinary needs and those of our 
allies in these tragic and crucial times. And the authorities 
are invited to point out, if possible, any occasion on which the 
packers thus attacked have failed to respond to any demand 
made upon them. 

“Percentages vary from year to year: So that, if the table 
of percentages set forth in the report of the commission is a 
correct representation of the relative percentages of purchases 
by the five large packers for five years it furnishes evidence of 
the fact that there is no arbitrary division of receipts, as the 
commission has undertaken to assert; but, on the contrary, 
the percentage purchased by each of the five companies vary in 
each of the years—only two of them show increase, while three 
of the companies show a decrease; and when it is understood 
that the smallest fraction of a percentage of increase or de- 
crease means many thousand head of cattle, it will be better 
understood how energetic and progressive concerns must fight 
to maintain their position in the business world—and this more 
than any other reason explains the apparent approximate con- 
sistency of the percentage of purchases made. For illustra- 
tion—the percentage of total cattle purchases of Swift & Co., 
according to the commission's table, increased from 33.90 per 
cent in 1918 to 85.07 in 1917, an increase of 1.17 per cent in four 
years. This slight variation meant that in 1917 that company 
slaughtered approximately 90,000 more cattle than if it had not 
increased its business over that of 1913. So it will be seen that 
Swift & Co. had to create a demand and find a sale for that 
additional quantity of meat and the by-products of that addi- 
tional number of cattle. This fact bears out the contention of 
the packers that there is competition ; otherwise is it reasonable 
to suppose that three of the packers would willingly submit to a 
shrinkage of their percentage of volume of business if it could 
have been avoided? 

“Producers not interested in who purchases: It can not be 
said that either the producer or general public are interested in 
the particular pecentage of live stock purchased by any particu- 
lar concern. It is not a matter of public interest as to who 
buys the live stock; and likewise it is a matter of no impor- 
tance to the producer whether Swift & Co. purchase 35 per cent 
or 50 per cent of shipments on any particular market, or upon 
all the markets as a whole. The producer’s only concern is to 
receive fair treatment in the markets and to secure the highest 
possible price for his product commensurate with the demand, 
allowing the packer a reasonable return on the capital he em- 
ploys in his business. 

“Power to control prices: If the five large packers had the 
power, which is not true, to absolutely control the percentages 
of purchases and depress the value of live stock, they could, by 
the exercise of the same power, increase the selling price to the 
consumer. There does not exist the slightest evidence of any 
agreement or combination to control the distribution of fresh 
meats or other products of the packer. In fact, the commission 
is forced to say in its report that ‘There is apparently no 
“ dressed-meat pool” at the present time, such as existed in the 
nineties,’ and the incontrovertible facts are that the packer only 
receives less than half a cent per pound profit on dressed beef— 
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an item of profit so small that it could be entirely eliminated 
and not affect materially the cost of the product to the con- 
sumer. So that if, by the widest stretch of the imagination, it 
could be argued that the volume of purchases from year to year, 
by each of the packers, was proof of a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade, the argument is completely exploded by the fact that such 
a coincidence has not decreased the value of live stock in the 
hands of the producer. 

“Even a cursory examination of the records will substan- 
tinte this statement. 

“Average yearly price of cattle: The average yearly price per 
100 pounds of native beef catle at Chicago, as compiled by 
the Chicago Drovers Journal, was as follows: 
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Figures for 1918 will show a decided increase in values. 
“Average price of hogs: The average price of hogs and pigs, 
for the same period, likewise proves the contention : 
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“With a still larger increase for 1918. 

“So it will be seen that live stock sold for an increase of 
nearly 100 per cent in 1917 over 1910. 

“ Number slaughtered compared: These values have increased 
in the face of a constantly crowing volume of animals marketed 
each year; so that we find that there were slaughtered at 919 
Government-inspected establishments in— 
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“TInerease on farms: It is of further interest to note that on 
July 1, 1918, the relative number of live stock in the United 
States had increased over July 1, 1917, by the following per- 
centages: Hogs, all ages, 3.3 per cent; cattle, all classes, 3.9 per 
cent; sheep, 16.5 per cent. 

“Thus it is shown that notwithstanding the large increase of 
live stock marketed and the increased supply in the hands of 
the producers there has been a phenomenal increase in the 
prices paid the producer for his products. 

“ Packers’ profits small: The packers have taken all the risk 
in handling a perishable product, requiring billions of dollars 
to move, and have passed the finished product on to the con- 
Sumer at a profit per pound so small as not to affect the price 
to such consumer if same was entirely eliminated, and were it 
not for the immense volume handled this could not have been 
accomplished. 

“The figures will further show that for any given year the 
margin of profit to the packer between the prices paid the 
producer and the amount received from the corsumer has been 
relatively as small, and such prices have fluctuated according 
to the supply and demand, and explodes every theory that the 
packers manipulate the markets and levy tribute upon the con- 
sumer. No other business in the world of such magnitude and 
importance does business on such a small percentage of profit 
on the volume of business. 

‘Evidence of competition: The period required to market 
beef, from the time of its slaughter until the meat is in the 
hands of the consumer, ordinarily covers from 10 to 14 days. 
The demand in the various markets fixes the price. Many 
shrewd buyers examine the stocks on hand of the several 
packers, and shop from one concern to another, seeking and 
obtaining the best bargain to be found. The meat can only be 
profitably kept for a short time, and when the market is over- 
stocked, as freque ntly happens, the product is sold at a loss, 
Tais is easily demonstrated in any market in this country, 
and can not be successfully controverted. This fact in itself 
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is sufficient to demonstrate that the packers are in active compe- 
tition with each other in the sale of their products. 

“Other evidence of competition is found in the rivairies 
existing between the companies, in the fluctuation of profi 
from week to week, in the competition between the packers and 
speculators, and many other facts patent to anyone who will 
take the trouble to study the business in all its details. 

“ Profits: One of the largest packers has figured that during 
the year ending September 30, 1917, the average price paid for 
cattle to the purchaser was $84.45 per head; packing house ex- 
pense, selling, and freight, $7.30 per head; net profit, $1.29 per 
head ; total, $93.04 per head. So that upon an outlay of $91.75 
per head a profit of only $1.29 was produced. Even though the 
profit might be double—for the sake of any possible inaccuraecy— 
it still would make the profit less than 3 cents upon every dollar 
of business done in a business dealing with a highly perishable 
product. No fair-minded person can object to such a result, and 
it explodes the argument that the packers are profiteering. 

“South American business: The commission being forced to 
abandon the “ beef-pool” idea, as proof of a conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade, resorted to the argument of a division of pur- 
chases on the markets, and as an additional circumstance offered 
in corroboration they charge a conspiracy to divide the trade 
from South America. The commission, in its report, included 
in that alleged conspiracy all of the five packers assailed, 
although Cudahy & Co. have no establishment in South America 
engaged in the packing business. 

“Ships commandeered: The facts are that at the time of 
the outbreak of the European war practically all refrigerator 
ships capable of transporting fresh frozen meats were of 
British registry and sailing under the British flag. The English 
Government commandeered all such refrigerated space and used 
it in transporting fresh meat to supply her civilian population 
and the armies of the allies. The British Government had con- 
tracts with each of the local British and American packers 
transacting business in South America and allotted certain 
definite space in these boats to each of the packers. The amount 
of space so allotted automatically and definitely fixed the per- 
centage or volume of business which each of the packers were able 
to transact from South America. All this was done with the sane- 
tion of the British Government, and under these circumstances 
the meeting referred to could not possibYy have been in violation 
of any law of this country, nor does it afford a proof, circum- 
stantial or otherwise, of the charges made by the commission. 

“Thus the chief corroborating circumstance offered by the 
commission is exploded. 

“ Joint funds: The third circumstance offered by the commis- 
sion is the charge that the packers have maintained joint funds 
to defray expenses undertaken in matters affecting the general 
industry. 

“Tt is true that the five packers have maintained a joint 
fund, which has been used for entirely legal and proper pur- 
poses—generally to protect the industry against unfair attacks 
and to pay attorneys for defending actions involving the prod- 
uct of the general industry. Likewise such funds have been 
raised to promote the welfare of packing-house employees in 
providing amusements, entertainments, and outings for the 
families of workingmen, and many other things to promote their 
social well-being. 

“There is scarcely an organization of any kind in this coun- 
try relating to any particular branch of business which does 
not raise joint funds for legitimate and proper purposes incident 
to the business. 

“So that this circumstance also utterly fails to 
any way the charges made by the commission. 

“Acreements relating to other lines: The fourth circumstance 
offered by the commission charges that there are alleged agree- 
ments relating to other lines than the purchase of live stock 
and the sale of meats, namely, cheese and lard compound. 

“The packers deny that they have any agreements or under- 
standings in effect relating to any commodity handled by them. 

“The commission, in support of its contention on this point, 
offers certain correspondence, quoted on pages 36 and 37 of the 
report. We quote the following from same: 

“It is certain that by no means all the ag 
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creements in effect between 


the big packers came to the attention of the commission. Thus, for 
example, we have evidence of an agreement on lard compound, which 
was made at the time the commission's investigation was being 
vigorously pressed and came to light only by chance. 

‘Letter, Armour & Co. to H. G. Sharpnack (Armour's branch house 
superintendent at Pittsburgh), dated January 24, 1918: 

It’s always been our understanding that if our organization had 
the same price as the other fellow that’s all they need. This is cer- 
tainly a fact on substitute since January 14, and we will be very 
much surprised if your territory does not triple its business each 
month. We do not recall having such an opportunity in the history 


of t*s frm, and if this practice is maintained it's a pretty safe bet 
we will get our share,’ 
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“This was followed on January 28, 1918, by a circular letter from 
Hi. G. Sharpnack to all managers giving the following instructions: 

“* Please give this compound all attention possible. Everybody's 
price must be the same as yours. If you find any deviation, make 
doubly sure that you are right by seeing the bill, noting the date of 
same, quantity sold, and the price, and let me have it.’ 


“This so plecsed Armour & Co. that on January 30, 1918, L. L, 
Whelen of Armour’s lard department, wrote Sharpnack: 

me glad to note your cooperation on White Cloud as per your 
circular to houses dated the 28th. In this connection, however, it 
occurs to us that we should not make any noise about competitors’ 
prices being identical, ete. Under present conditions this is not 
advisable, as you are undoubtedly aware. Also you might destroy 


this letter on the subject.’ 

‘Evidence of other agreements might be quoted at length, and they 
will appear in the report. The quotations already made would seem 
to answer aflirmatively the President's question : 

“*Are there manipulations, controls, trusts, combinations, conspiracies, 
or restraints of trade out of harmony with the law or the public interest?’ 

“No doubt that, under the methods used by the commission 
to take such correspondence from the files of the companies and 
place their own construction upon it without calling for any 
explanation of same, led them to believe that they had secured 
therein evidence of a flagrant disregard of the law, flaunted 
at the very time when the investigation was being vigorously 
prosecute. 

“Uniform prices regulated by Food Administration: The 
facts are that the uniform prices referred to had been suggested 
by the Food Administration of the Government, which has 
regulated and stabilized the prices of many basic food pruducts 
since our entry into the war. And this was merely a letter 
from one of the companies to its own agent, adnoonishing him to 
go after the business, and see that none of his competitors 
deviated from the prices outlined by the Food Administration ; 
if so, to be certain of his facts and report it. 

“So that, instead of being evidence of a violation of law, 
it shows that Armour & Co. was after all the business they 
could secure, and desired to cooperate with the Government in 
maintaining its regulations. 

“This affords a fair illustration of the many misconstruc- 
tions placed upon-.the memoranda and data collected by the 
commission. 

“ Butter, eggs, cheese, etc.: In regard to the packers’ yarious 
ranifications in other products, such as butter, eggs, cheese, 
poultry, canned fruits and vegetables, jellies, jams, preserves, 
ete., this expansion is in keeping with the development of a 
highly organized and efficient business institution. It must be 
borne in mind that the packer has branch houses located in 
practically every important city in the United States, equipped 
with storage facilities, in charge of a manager, with a force of 
employees, such as accountants, bookkeepers, delivery sys- 
tems, ete., which are necessary in the transaction of the meat 
business alone; therefore the’ expansion into these other food 
lines go hand in hand with the meat business, products beiag sold 
in most instances to the same retailer who buys meat food prod- 
ucts and the business operated under the same fixed expense. 

“Hoarding hides: Another equally clear misapprehension is 
found in the charge made by the commission that the packers were 
hoarding hides. On page 15 of the report the commission say: 

“ Finally, the packers’ storage facilities and strong financial position 
make it possible for them to manipulate the markets and dispose of 
their products without regard to supply and demand. It is admitted 
in correspondence of the big packers that during the past year, when 
leather was in enormous demand, certain of the Big Five hoarded 
hides in such immense quantities for the purpose of inflating the already 
unreasonable prices that (to quote their own correspondence) : ‘ We were 
forced to pack them in our cellars and outside in the open, but have 
reached the point now where we have no piace to go with any more.’ 

“Had the commission permitted an explanation of conditions 
existing at the time referred to, they would have found the 
facts to be that, normally, there are about 500,000 hides in 
storage at the packeries all the time, representing the normal 
monthly slaughter of cattle. No tannery will accept for de- 
livery hides that have not been cured in salt for at least 30 
days. Consequently the packers must hold in storage all hides 
for that length of time. 

“During the period referred to there was an increase in the 
slaughter of cattle to meet the requirements of our country and 
our allies in the matter of food. Also, one of the agencies of 
our Government took an option on 750,000 hides for a period of 
60 days, requiring the hides to be held during the period of the 
option, which created the condition referred to in the quoted 
letter, and it may be of further interest to state that at the 
end of the period the Government failed to exercise its option 
and foreed this immense quantity upon the market, which de- 
clined materially during the period and caused a loss to the 
packers of several million dollars. One of the smallest of the 
packers lost nearly one-half million dollars on the 75,000 hides 
it was required to hold under the Government option. 

“Country hides: It is appropriate to refer to the speech of 
the Hon. Witiiam EB. Boran, of Idaho, in the Senate, September 
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6, 1918. Mr. Boran takes for his subject the report of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and undertakes to justify the 
same, elaborating to some extent upon the question of hides and 
skins produced by local killing or from animals that died on 
the farm, making the statement that this product is practi- 
cally without any market value—that the packer in control of 
the principal supply of hides dominates the market to the ex- 
tent that the country hide seller must take what is offered. 

“Mr. Boran has doubtless been misinformed in regard to 
this situation, as it is not conceivable he would make these 
statements from hearsay. The facts are that the country hide 
and skin situation is controlled entirely by local or inde- 
pendent firms who make a business of gathering up these 
hides and skins, as well as other by-products such as bones, 
tallow, ete., and there is just as much of a fixed market for 
country hides and skins as there is for packer hides and skins; 
the packers are not dealers in or tanners of country hides. 

“ Action War Industries Board: The lack of any discrimina- 
tion not alone on the part of the packers but on the part of 
the large country hide dealers for that matter is conclusively 
proven by the action of the War Industries Board in stating 
the differential between packer and country native steer hides 
at 6 cents per pound. In other words, if the packer native 
steer hides sold for 26 cents, a country hide would bring 2 
cents, and it would be noted that practically the same spread 
was in existence one year previous, long before the Govern- 
ment ever thought of adjusting these prices. 

“ Differential fair: This differential is fair and reasonable, 
being based entirely upon the condition of the hides and its 
fitness to be turned into leather. 

“The country hide and skin, as is well known in the trade, 
not being taken off by experts, is subject to cuts or scores. 
Also there is a larger percentage of brands on country hides, 
which affects the tanning. 

“Furthermore, they are not always packed as the packer 
hides, fresh after being taken off and salted and kept free from 
deterioration until they go to the tanner. 

“There never has been a time when the same market con- 
dition affecting packer hides would not also affect the country- 
hide situation. As a matter of fact, war conditions have 
brought out more clearly than ever the undesirability of coun- 
try hides for the reason that the Government specifications are 
very rigid and will not admit of any defects whatever in pro- 
duction of leather for Government uses. 

“Do not fix prices of products: The Senator also charges 
that the packers, through their attorneys and agents, sit down 
at a table regularly, either weekly or oftener or less frequently, 
and agree among themselves as to prices of the products which 
they sell the people. 

“This statement is also based on misinformation as the pack- 
ers or their representatives are not engaged in any such 
practices, but, on the contrary, are doing their best to live 
up to the letter as well as the spirit of all laws. 

“ Raise-a-pig movement: Aside from the alleged illegal acts 
complained of, the commnission finds its greatest objection to 
the magnitude of the business done by the five large packers, 
and complain that the packing Mants are concentrated in a 
few large centers, and at the same time they complain that live 
stock production is discouraged because the plants are not 
established near every small community where live stock is 
raised, and that the failure to so establish such plants has 
retarded the present ‘ raise-a-pig’ movement, because there are 
no convenient near-by places to dispose of the pig after it has 
been raised. 

“Tt has been demonstrated in the past that packing plants 
of small capacity can not be as economically operated as larger 
ones; neither can the by-products be profitably utilized. 

“Large packers and small ones: In fact, the large packers 
are a great help to the small packeries situated in outlying sec- 
tions, in that they purchase the by-products and surplus meats 
from many of such concerns. And it may be said that some 
of them would find it impossible to continue operations if the 
large packers should refuse to purchase their surplus stock. 

“Again, it may be said without immodesty that no industry 
has been of more importance to our country in the present 
world crisis than the packing industry; and had it not been for 
the wonderful and highly specialized organization and financial 
strength of the five large packers, together with their nation- 
wide system of branch houses, storage facilities, as well as 
their equipment in the matter of refrigerator cars, a serious 
calamity would have befallen the civilian population and armies 
of the allies engaged in the present world war. 

“ Packers sustain allies with food: In this connection it may 
be said, as a matter of pride and satisfaction, that on the 22d 
day of February of this year while the packing concerns were 
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furnishing food to our armies in cantonments in this country 
and in the field abroad, as well as supplying meat and food to 
the families of the civilian populations in this and other coun- 
tries, our allies found themselves in dire straits for meat. The 
meat division of the Food Administration on the above date 
called upon the chairman of the executive committee of the 
packers, organized in connection with the Food Administration, 
to furnish immediately for the allies 134,500,000 pounds of 
meat, the shipment of which they requested to commence within 
three days and the entire quantity to be moving within 14 days. 
This extraordinary request called for a shipment of 60,000,000 
pounds the first week and 74,500,000 pounds the second week, or 
approximately 1,550 carloads the first week and 1,900 carloads 
the second week. And it is to the credit of these concerns that 
they patriotically responded to the request of the Government 
and met the requirements on time. 

“It is manifest that no such achievement would have been 
possible had it not been for the great capacity of the plants, 
the possession of adequate storage branches, cars, and other 
equipment, and adequate financial strength to handle such an 
enormous demand, in addition to its regular established busi- 
ness. So that the magnitude of the business and the financial 
strength of the five large packers, instead of being a menace, 
has really proven a blessing at this period of the werld crisis. 

* Recommendations of commission: The first recommenda- 
tion of the commission is that the Government acquire, through 
the Railroad Administration, all live-stock cars owned by the 
packers. It intimates that the ownership of stock cars in the 
packers give certain power of control and a manipulation of the 
ineans of transportation. 

“Stock cars: A very small percentage of the receipts of live 
stock arrives in stock cars owned by the five large packers. All 
such cars are now under the supervision of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration; and there can be no serious objection to the Gov- 
ernment taking over such cars, if the service can be thereby 
improved. 

“ Acquire refrigeration cars: Another recommendation is that 
the Government acquire all privately owned refrigerator cars 
threugh the Railroad Administration. 

‘The reason why the packers own their refrigerator cars has 
heretofore been explained. Meat cars are of a special construc- 
tion, and are not furnished by the railroads in quantities sufficient 
to handle the business. Therefore it became necessary for the 
packers to provide their own equipment of this character and 
they are an integral and essential part of the packing business. 

‘interstate Commerce Commission report on private ear 
lines: The Interstate Commerce Commission made an exhaus- 
tive study of the matter of private cars, covering a period of 
several years, and, in a report dated July 31, 1918, they say: 

“ It is clearly established that shippers of petroleum oils, fresh meats, 
packing-house products and dairy products could not have done the 
volume of busiuess they have done in the past, or that their plants 
were constructed to do, except they had possessed themselves of private 
cars oyer which they could exercise, and have exercised, control. 

“The refiner of oil or the meat packer could no more do business 
on an economical and efficient basis without his private cars than he 
could without bis modern equipped refining or packing plant. The pri- 
vate ear part of the business has grown with the rest. Doubtless in 
the beginning demands were made by these shippers that carriers should 
supply tank and meat cars, but it was quickly demonstrated that busi- 
ness could not be done in the most effective manner were carriers to 
own or control cars of that kind. As a rule, earriers have never fur- 
nished these cars, and it has come to be mutually understood that they 
should not do so. ‘The oil refiner and meat packer demand an ade- 
quate supply of cars at all times. It is conceded by shippers that 
neither an adequate supply nor its efficient distribution can be afforded 
by carriers. The requirements have been that there shall be the most 
efficient use of tank and refrigerator cars, which has been one of the 
results of private ownership. While this has undoubtedly been of 
benefit to carriers, it has been of incalculable benefit to shippers as well. 

“It requires a special department to keep track of and man- 
age these cars in each of the packers’ organizations. The mile- 
nee compensation received by the several companies is not suffi- 
cient to make their operation profitable to the packers, and it is 
a fact that they are operated at a loss. However that may be, 
they are an essential part of the business, and it would be mani- 
festly unfair and unjust for the Government to confiscate these 
cars without providing as efficient service as now exists, and 
also making provision for future expansion of business. 

“ Government now supervises packers’ cars: In this connec- 
tion, it is a fact that the Government already exercises certain 
supervision over such cars, through the Railroad Administra- 
tion. 

“On January 1, 1918, there were approximately 1,000 own- 
ers of private cars of all kinds in use in commercial service 
in this country, not including railroads. The number owned 
by cach ranged from one to eighteen thousand; and as yet we 
have heard nothing of any movement to take away from any 
other vital industry, equipment so essential to the business as 
the refrigerator car is te the packers. The ownership of such 
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ears does not give the packers any control over prices of live 
stock, nor does their possession in any way affect the prices of 
meat to the consumer. 

“Furthermore, the packer enjoys no advantages in the way 
of rates, switching charges, demurrage, or anything whatever 
not enjoyed by a shipper using a railroad refrigerator car. 

“Governments ownership of stock yards: Another recom- 
mendation of the commission is that the Government acquire 
the principal stockyards of the country through the Railroad 
Administration. 

“The stockyards were established by some of the packers, as 
heretofore explained, in order to furnish market places supplied 
with pens for the animals and with watering and feeding facil- 
ities. Every packing center must have proper and efliciently 
operated yards in order to care for the animals. 

“ The principal reason that the packers have become interested 
in the yards has been to provide such facilities and extend 
them as the business expanded. It is doubtful whether such 
efficient market places would ever have existed had they not 
been established in this manner. 

“ Private ownership gives no control of prices: The ownership 
of the stockyards gives no control over prices of live stock and 
no control over the commission men at the yards. Yardage and 
feed charges are reasonable and uniform to all patrons. 

“Yards already under Government jurisdiction: There can 
be no serious objection to the ownership of the stockyards by the 
Government, if their efficient management and operation shal! 
be guaranteed. But, as in the matter of cars, the stockyards 
are likewise under Government regulation, which has been estab- 
lished under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Markets of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and in furtherance 
of this plan the Government is holding open meetings, taking 
up the question of the fairness of steckyards operations aid 
their various charges for service, testimony being taken from 
shippers, commission men, and packers alike. 

“ Government ownership of branch houses and cold storage: 
The fourth recommendation of the commission, that the Govern- 
ment acquire branch houses and cold-storage plants belonging 
to the packers, is wholly impractical and would unsettle and 
have a destructive effect upon the entire industry. 

“ Branch houses are a very necessary part of the system of 
which large centralized packing plants are the basis. The op- 
eration of branch houses requires initiative and skill on the 
part of an experienced manager, and the efficiency of the or- 
ganization would suffer if they were made into public markets, 
with the manager responsible only to the Government. 

“We see no reason why the Government may not establish 
such facilities for the use of smaller packers, unable to afford 
same, if it is deemed a proper governmental function to per- 
form such service in matters of private business enterprise. 
But it would be manifestly unjust and unfair to undertake to 
deprive the packers of the very means upon which they are de- 
pendent for the proper and efficient handling of their respective 
businesses. 

“Commission chart: The Federal Trade Commission has pre- 
pared a chart in their report showing the packers interests in 
various outside enterprises, such as land companies, stockyards, 
cattle loan companies, banks, terminal facilities, publications, etc. 

“The inference naturally created by a study of this chart is 
to a great extent incorrect, as the interest shown is mostly in- 
dividual, does not in any way affect the packing business or 
carry any control over the outside business referred to. The 
relation between the stockyards and packing houses has been 
discussed. The same thing applies to terminal facilities, as 
well as some live-stock publications. 

“Tt is no doubt correct to state that practically all of the 
interest in different banks, as shown by the statement, is rep- 
resented by personal investments in stock, in some cases very 
small. The fact that an individual is a director of a bank or 
corporation does not necessarily mean he is a large stock- 
holder. 

“What is more reasonable than a desire on the part of most 
any bank located at the different packing centers than to want 
successful business men on their board. 








CONCLUSION, 


“The recommendations of the Federal Trade Commission 
were doubtless made under the misapprehension that there ex- 
ists at this time a conspiracy among the large packers to re- 
strain trade and manipulate prices, 

“Tt would be unthinkable that the commission would make 
such recommendations wholly on the ground that the magnitude 
of the business justified such action. 

“We submit that there is no evidence shown in the report 
of the commission upon which any court of competent juris- 
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diciion in the country would find the packers guilty of the 
made against them. 


“The packing industry of this country is made up of a large 


charges 


number of competing units—some large and some small, <A 
few ure large cnough to achieve the economies and render the 
broad and efficient service resulting from a nation-wide or- 
ganization. Moreover, there are numerous small packers who 
are 2 ing into financial strength and power, right under the 
shadoy if these large concerns. They not only offer effective 


in the purchase of live stock in the markets, but 
ale of the finished product to the consumer. There 
j husiness which offers so many proofs of the inde- 
pendence of each concern engaged in the business, or more con- 
vineing evidence of actual competitive conditions existing in 
sll lines of their business activities. No other line of business 

iare perfectly supervised by the Government. A minimum 


ther 


4 


price for hogs has been established, while the prices of many 
of the products of the packers are under supervisory regula- 
tion by the Food Administration of the United States Govern- 
ment. So that, even if any of these concerns desired to misuse 
or abuse the power which the commission complains they 
poss they would be powerless to do so, under the efficient 
nnd effective regulations now prevailing over their business 
through the different departments of the Government. 


* Packing industry under Government supervision: The pack- 
ing business now is, and has been since November 1, 1917, 


operating under license from the Food Administration, who 
have limited the five larger packers profits to 9 per cent on 


their investments, but in no case to exceed 24 cents per dollar on 
turnover: the smaller packer being limited to 24 cents 
straight on the turnover. 

“The larger packers’ books are being constantly examined, 
and a uniform system is being devised and installed by the 
Federal Trade Commission which should remove any doubt in 
the minds of the most skeptical that the business since Novem- 
ber 1, 1917, is receiving the closest possible governmental super- 
vision, and certainly there can not justly be any criticism of 
the maximum profits allowed the packer. The Food Adminis- 
tion no doubt regarded these profits as reasonable and essen- 
tial to the proper maintenance and also to provide for the ex- 
pansion of the plants necessary to care for the growing demand 
of the Government and of the general business. Likewise, they 
were necessary to maintain the credit of the packers, who are 
large borrowers cf money. The Government, after thorough 
investigation, found they could not reduce this profit without 
eliminating profit altogether, and the packer rightfully feels 
ihat the Food Administration’s adjustment of control verifies 
the fact of small profits per dollar turnover—impossible on a 
sinall volume—reported as heing earned by the packer for a 
number of years past, should effectively controvert any charge 
of profiteering. 

“The packing business is already regulated by more laws, 
both State and National, than any other business institution. 
The food product of every animal is inspected by a representa- 
tive of the United States Government. 

“Edible products not emanating from animals are subject to 
the United States pure food and drugs act, so that virtually 
every law of any kind affecting business applies to the packer. 

“The very existence of the packing business is so closely 
related to the continued success of the live-stock raiser and 
farmer that on anything like a thorough analysis of the rela- 
tion one to the other would easily show that to disregard their 
interest would be to deliberately cut their own throat in a 
business way, if they followed anything like the tactics they are 
accused of following in the Federal Trade Commission’s report. 

“To fully comprehend this, it must be thoroughly understood 
ihat the paeker is wholly dependent for his supply of raw 
material from day to day on the voluntary shipments of live 
stock made to the public markets by the individual farmer, as 
outside of a few personal investments which, compared to their 
requirements of live stock, are infinitesimal, the packer directly 
or indirectly does not own or control his live-stock supply. 

“From any angle upon which this important subject is ap- 
proached, the report of the Federal Trade Commission unfor- 
tunately throws discredit upon one of the most important indus- 
tries in the country, and at a time when every such concern 
should be maintained at its highest standard of efficiency. The 
recommendations of the commission are purely experimental, 
and this is no time for such, and if carried out will be destruc- 

industry and render it incapable of performing the 


the 


tive to the 
important services to the country now devolving upon it.” 

Mr. GORI. Mr. President, I ask that the conference report 
on the food-production bill be laid befere the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Oklahoma that the Senate proceed to the 
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consideration of the conference report on the food-production 
bill, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before the Senator from Okla- 
homa asks for that, I should like to inquire whether or not 
the report of the Federal Trade Commission, to which the re- 
port which has just been ordered printed is an answer, has 
ever been published in the Recorp? I have not been able to 


find it. 
Mr. GORE. Ido not think it has been printed in extenso. 
Mr. THOMAS. I think not, Mr. President. The Senator 


from Idaho himself asked to have it printed as a publie docu- 
ment some days ago, and the request was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing; but it has not been, I think, printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. Saroor] 
or the Senator from Florida [Mr. f'tercHer|—I think they are 
both on the Committee on Printing—whether or not any report 
has ever been made upon my request that so many copies of that 
report be printed as a public document? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I do not think there has been. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have been 
in attendance daily on the meetings of the Finance Committee; 
and I can not say whether or not, at the last meeting of the 
Printing Committee, it was reported out. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the committee has not acted on 
the resolution. 

Mr. BORAH. In view of the charges, made in such strong 
language, that this report is false, I should like to ask that this 
report be published in connection with the report which is to 
go into the Rrecorp to-day. I am unable to find where this re- 
port has ever been published in the Recorp. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I will say that I believe it has 
been published in the Recorp; that it was presented in the 
House and published in the Recorp. In fact, I read it, if my 
memory serves me correctly. I am very much in favor of the 
request of the Senator. I think it ought to be published in con- 
nection with the other report. 

Mr. THOMAS. That was the profiteering report. 

Mr. BORAH. I would not want to have it put in twice. The 
Senator says he has read it. I think he must have read it as 
a public document, or some other document; but it was not 
published in the House proceedings. 

Mr. GORE. I think that was the profiteering report. 

Mr. BORAH. I went through the Recorp, and I am unable 
to find that it ever was published there. 

Mr. THOMAS. That was the profiteering report. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; and the chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission stated to me that it never had been published, so I 
do not think this is a request to publish it the second time. I 
think this is the only time it has ever been published. There- 
fore, I ask that it may be inserted in the Recorp in connection 
with the report that is to be printed upon tne request of the 
Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood. I have reference to the report made by the Federal Trade 
Commission, calling attention to profiteering in the meat-pack- 
ing industries. 

Mr, BORAH. This is a different report. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does not the Senator refer to the report on 
flour milling and flour jobbing? That was published in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; and on meat packing, also. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to printing 
in the Recorp the renort referred to by the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will state that the document having 
reference to profiteering has been made a public document, No. 
248. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Idaho? The Chair hears none, and 
the report will be printed in the Rrecorp. 

Mr. BORAH. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am going to feel obliged to in- 
sist on the regular order. 

Mr. BORAH. Iam not going to ask to displace the regular 
order, but I do not want the printers to get confused as to these 
two reports. The profiteering report is a different proposition 
entirely. I want to have published in the Recorp the report 
which was made to the President upon the meat-packing in- 
dustry. 

Mr. KENYON. The report of July 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator send the re- 
port to the desk, so that the official reporters can get it? 

Mr, BORAH. I will see that they get it. 
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mission has been carefully analyzed and digested, and will be laid be- 
fore the President as rapidly as the various sections can be put in 
final form 

sefore proceeding to the findings of the commission it is desirable 
to consider some of the difficulties encountered in the investiga- 
tion, because of the light which will thus be thrown upon the facts and 
the conclusions to be presented. In_ the first place, the packers have 
important interests in fields where the commission's inquisitorial pow- 
ers are li but which are nevertheless of the greatest significance 
in connection with their activities in the food industry. Thus, for ex- 
ample, they are closely linked with a large number of banks, trust 
companies, and railroads, which connections are utilized, often unfairly 
= not illegally, for the promotion of the packers’ interests in the food 
ndustry. 

This would not be of vital consequence if the officials of the packing 
companies could be relied upon to furnish accurate and reliable infor- 
mation, or if their records were kept in such a way as to reveal the 
true state of their affairs. At the beginning of the investigation the 
commission attempted to proceed on these assumptions, but it was soon 
demonstrated that the records of the companies, particularly as _ re- 
gards stockholders’ lists and other evidences of ownership, were con- 
structed to conceal rather than reveal facts; that important documents 
had been removed from their proper places in the files, and that the re- 
ports of some of the most important corporations and the statements 
of their officials could not be accepted. Thus, Armour & Co. in their re- 














‘e limited, 


port, attested by the vice president, Arthur Meeker, among other 
Talsifications, omitted the company’s interest in the Chicago Stock 
Yards, amounting to $1,522,000, although the treasurer of the com- 


pany testified that the transfer of this property from J. Ogden Armour 
to the company had been made prior to the time the report was prepared. 
That the omission was willful and part of a general plan to conceal the 
interest in the stockyards is evidenced by the facts that admission of 
Armour’s interest was made only when the commission’s examiner was 
on the point of discovering the truth, and that Arthur Meeker on 
dune 6, 1916, stated before the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
fouse of Representatives that “the Armour people have no interest in 
the Chieago Stock Yards.” 

The commission is also in possession of documentary evidence that 
s committee was formed by Swift & Co. to “coach” employees who 
might be called upon to testify or give information to the agents of 
this commission and other Government. bodies. 


We know also that the five packing companies—Armour, Swift, 
Morris, Wilson, and Cudahy—conspired together in the preparation 


of their answers to the commission's inquiries to the end that all should 
aigree. As part of the evidence in our possession substantiating this 
statement, the following letter is submitted: 

AvucusT 2, 1917. 
Messrs. G. F. Swirt, Jr., F. 8S. TAaywarp, R. C. McManus, A. D. Warts, 
J: M. CnHapirn, L. D. H. WELD: 


Mr. Veeder informs me that he has, at different times, talked to 
Messrs. Thomas FE, Wilson, M. W. Borders, C. J. Faulkner, James 
Sheehan (retained by Armour & Co. for this investigation), and 


Thomas Creigh, and has suggested to them that each firm prepare its 
own answer to the questionnaire received recently from Commissioner 
Davies, and that when the answers have been completed we have a 
conference for the purpose of discussing objectionable things, if any, 
Whieh might be eontained in the individual reports. 

\ll of the gentlemen to whom Mr. Veeder bas talked have agreed 
to this policy, and it Is Mr, Veeder’s idea that as soon as our people 
have formulated our reply we should have a meeting among ourselves 
to consider it, and that we shovld at that meeting discuss the ad- 
visability of exchanging copies of letters with the others as against 
simply bringing our letters into a meeting to be discussed there with- 
out exchange of copies. 

Told him that I thought that this was a point that ought to be 
given very careful consideration, and that we would not want to com- 
mit ourselves at this time to an exchange of letters with the others. 

Told him that when our material was ready would arrange for 
meeting of all interested who were in town at that time. 

Will Mr. White please advise me when the data is in shape to be 
considered in a conference of our own people? 

Wa. B. TRAYNOR, 
Secretary to Committee. 

LI. 

In addition to the general “combing” of the companies’ files in 
anticipation of the investigation, attempts were made on certain occa- 
sions to abstract important documents from the files under the eyes 
of our agents. G. S. Shepard, vice president of Cudahy Packing Co., 
admitted that he had ordered his stenographer to make an incorrect 
copy of a letter which the commission’s agent had requested, and had 
himself destroyed the document. Finally it may be stated that the 
attorney for Morris & Co., M, W. Borders, when put on the witness 
stand under cath, after first demanding immunity on the ground that 
his testimony might tend to incriminate him, proceeded to make state- 
ments which were disproved by the documents, many signed by him- 
self, with which he was later confronted. 

Cases of this nature involving violations 
placed in the hands of the Department of 
action 

It should be remembered also in considering the results of this inves- 
tigation that these corporations are now operating under a Federal in- 
junction issued in 1903; that they had been informed by the Attorney 
General in 1912, at the dissolution of the National Packing Co., that 
they would be the objects of close scrutiny and inspection; and that 
n committee of their confidential employees reported on April 10, 1916, 
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that “as matters now stand criminal prosecutions are sure to follow.” 
These facts have been cited at the beginning of the report, not so 


much for the light which they throw upon the character of the corpo- 
rations and individuals under investigation but because they demon- 
strate that this report based as it is upon documentary evidence of 
the corporations, is an understatement rather than an overstatement 
of the situation, 
SUMMARY OF FINDINGS. 

Five corporations Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Morris & Co., Wilson 
& Co, (Inec.), and the Cudahy Packing Co.—hereafter referred to as the 
“Big Vive’ or “The Packers,’ together with their subsidiaries and 
affiliated companies, not only have a monopolistic control over the 
American meat industry, but have secured control, similar in purpose 
if not yet in extent, over the principal substitutes for meat, such as 
eggs, cheese, and vegetable-oil products, and are rapidly extending their 
power to cover fish and nearly every kind of foodstuff, 
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In addition to these immense properties in the United States, the 
Armour, Swift, Morris, and Wilson interests, cither separately or 
jointly, own or control more than half of the export-meat production 
of the Argentine, Brazil, and Uruguay, and bave large investments in 
other surplus meat-producing countries, including Australia. Under 
present shipping conditions the big American packers control more than 
halt of the meat upon which the allies are dependent. 

The monopolistic position of the Big Five is based not only upon the 
large proportion of the meat business which they handle, ranging from 
61 to 86 per cent in the principal lines, but primarily upon their own- 
ership, separately or jointly, of stockyards, car lines, cold-storage 
plants, branch houses, and the other essential facilities for the distri- 
bution of perishable foods. 

The control of these five great corporations, furthermore, rests in the 
hands of a small group of individuals, namely, J. Ogden Armour, the 
Swift brothers, the Morris brothers, Thomas E. Wilson (acting under 
the veto of a small group of bankers), and the Cudahys. 

A new and important aspect was added to the situation when the 
control of Sulzberger & Sons Co. (now known as Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
was secured, 1916, by a group of New York banks—Chase National 
Bank; Guaranty Trust Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; William Salomon & 
Co.; and Hallgarten & Co. The report of the committee appointed 
by the House of Representatives to “ Investigate the concentration of 
control of money and credit” (the Pujo committee) states (p. 59): 
“Morgan & Co. controls absolutely the Guaranty Trust Co.” The 
Chase National Bank, a majority of its stock being owned by George 
I’. Baker, is closely affiliated with the First National Bank. William 
Salomon & Co. and Hallgarten & Co. are closely affiliated with Kuhn, 
loeb & Co. Thus we have three of the most powerful banking groups 
in the country, which the Pujo committee classed among the six “ most 
active agents in forwarding and bringing about the concentration of 
control of money and credit ” now participating in the rapidly maturing 
food monopoly above described. The entrance of the bankers into the 
packing business, it should also be noted, was not at all displeasing to 
the big packers. J. Ogden Armour and Louis F. Swift were frequently 
consulted during the negotiations, and Paul D. Cravath is quoted by 
Henry Veeder as giving assurance that the final arrangements would be 
“nore than satisfactory ’’ to Armour and Swift. 

The menace of this concentrated control of the Nation’s food is 
increased by the fact that these five corporations and their five hundred 
and odd subsidiary, controlled, and afliliated companics are bound to- 
gether by joint ownership, agreements, understandings, communities of 
interest, and family relationships. 

The combination among the “big five” is not a casual agreement 
brought about by indirect and obscure methods, but a definite and posi- 
tive conspiracy for the purpose of regulating purchases of live stock 
and controlling the price of meat, the terms of the conspiracy being 
found in certain documents which are in our possession. 





There are undoubtedly rivalries in certain lines among the_ five 
corporations. Their agreements do not cover every phase of their 


manifold activities, nor is each of the five corporations a party to all 
agreements and understandings which exist. Each of the companies 
is free to secure advantages and profits for itself so long as it does not 
disturb the basic compact. Elaborate steps have been taken to disguise 
their real relations by maintaining a show of intense competition at the 
most conspicuous points of contact. 

The Armour, Swift, Morris, and Wilson interests have entered into 
a combination with certain foreign corporations by which export ship- 
ments of beef, mutton, and other meats from the principal South Amer- 
icun meat-producing countries are apportioned among the several com- 
panies on the basis of agreed percentages. In conjunction with this 
conspiracy, meetings are held for the purpose of securing the mainte- 
nance of the agreement and making such readjustments as from time 
to time may be desirable. The agreements restrict South American 
shipments to European countries and to the United States, 

Since the meat supplies of North and South America constitute prac- 
tically the only sources from which the United States and her allies can 
satisfy their needs for their armies, navies, and civil populations, these 
two agrements constitute a conspiracy on the part of the “ big five, in 
conjunction with certain foreign corporations, to monopolize an essential 
of the food of the United States, England, France, and Italy. 

The power of the Big Five in the United States has been and is 
being unfairly and illegaliy used to— 

Manipulate live-stock markets ; _ 

Restrict interstate and international supplies of foods; 

Control the prices of dressed meats and other foods ; 

Yefraud both the producers of food and consumers ; 

Crush effective. competition ; : 

Secure special privileges from railroads, stockyard companies, and 
municipalities ; and 

Profiteer. ] 

The packers’ profits in 1917 were more than four times as great as 
in the average year before the European war, although their sales in 
dollars and cents at even the inflated prices of last year had barely 
doubled. In the war years, 1915-1917, four of the five packers made 
net profits of $178,000,000. 


EXTENT OF “BIG FIVE”? OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL, 


The meat industry: The most satisfactory single index of the 
proportion of the meat industry controlled by the Big Five is the 
fact that they kill, in round figures, 70 per cent of the live stock 
slaughtered by all packers and butchers engaged in interstate com- 
merce. In 1916 the Big Five's percentage of the interstate slaughter, 


including subsidiary and affiliated companies, was as follows: 





Illustrative of how completely effective competition has been elim- 
{nated from the meat industry is the fact that there is only one 
independent packer, Kingan & Co., who slaughters as much as 
per cent of the interstate total of cattle, and only nine independents 
wh» slaughter as much as 1 per cent of the interstate total of hogs. 

The big packers, in presenting their case to the public, have given 
great emphasis to certain figures purporting to prove that the Big 
Five handle “not to exceed one-third of the total meat production 
of the United States.” This result can be obtained only by juggling 
figures; for example, by omitting from the Big Five’s total the ani- 
mals slaughtered by their affiliated companies. Their statement is 
further deceptive, because under “total meat production of the 
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United States” are included all the animals killed on the’ farm tor | Canned fruits, vegetables, ete.: Fruit and vegetable canning and 


home consumption. On this theory, monopoly could not be considered 
to exist in the meat industry, even if every pound of meat con- 


sumed in towns and cities were handled by a single company, so long | 


as farmers continued to kill their own hogs and cows. 

Control of the meat industry carries with it not only control of 
all kinds of fresh and preserved meats, but in addition a very great 
competitive advantage in more than a_ hundred products and by 
products arising in connection with their preparation and manufac- 
ture, ranging in importance from hides and oleomar 
paper and curled hair. In all these lines the Big Five's percentage 
of control, aS compared with other slaughterers, is greater even than 
the percentage of animals killed, because of the fact that many of the 
small packers are not equipped or have been unable to uitilize their 
by-products. 





Foreign interests.—The investigation of the foreign interests of the 


American packers is not yet complete. The following list of those 
companies which thus far have been identified as subsidiary to or 
affiliated with the Big Five is indicative cf the extent of their activities 
abroad: 
Armour: 

Armour & Co. of Australasia (Australia and New Zealand), 

Armour & Co. of Uruguay (Uruguay). 

Compania Armour do Brazil (Brazil). 

Frigorifico Armour de la Plata (Argentina). 

Dominion Tannerics (Ltd.) (Canada). 

Armour Canadian Grain Co. (Canada). 

Alien & Crom (Ltd.) (Great Britain). 

Armour & Co. (Ltd.) (Great Britain), 

Fowler Bros. (Ltd.) (Great Britain). 

James Wright & Co. (Great Britain). 

Times Cold Storage Co. (Great Britain). 

Armour & Co. (Frankfort) (Germany). 

Armour et Compagnie Societe Anonyme (Trance). 

Armour Societa Anonima Italiana (Italy). 

Armour & Co. (Ltd.) (Denmark). 
Armour & Morris: 

Sociegad Anonima La Blanca (Argentina). 
Cudahy: 

Cudahy & Co. (Ltd.) (Australia). 

The Cudahy Packing Co, (Ltd.) (Great 
Morris. 

Morris Beef Co, (Ltd.) (Great Britain). 

Hlaarers (Ltd.) (Great Britain). 
Swift: 

Australian Meat Export Co. (Ltd.) (Australia). 

Compania Swift do Brazil (Brazil) 

Compania Swift de la Plata (Argentina). 

Compania Swift de Montevideo (Uruguay). 

Compania Paraguaya de Frigorifico (Paraguay). 

Swift Canadian Co. (with its selling branches) (Canada). 

Libby, McNeill & Libby of Canada (Canada). 

Libby, MeNeill & Libby of London (Great Britain). 

Curry & Co, (Ltd.) (Great Britain). 

Garner, Bennett & Co. (Ltd.) (Great Britain). 

Vi. A. Lane & Co, (Ltd.) (Great Britain). 

If, L. Swift Stail (Great Britain). 

Swift Packing Co. (Ltd.) (France). 

Franklin Land & Investment Co. (Great Britain). 

Switt Beef Co. (Ltd.) (Great Britain). 
Wilson: 

l‘rigorifico Wilson de la Argentine (Argentina). 

Archer & Co. (Ltd.) (Great Britain). 

Nuttall Provision Co, (Ltd.) (Great Britain). _ 

Their present and prospective positions in the Commonwealths of 
the Pacifie are well described by the following extract from a com- 
munication from the American consul general, Auckland, New Zealand, 
to the Seeretary of State, dated April 26, 1918: 

“T have the honor to advise that the Hon. W. D. S. MacDonald, 
minister of agriculture, industries, and commerce of New Zealand, has 
asked me to secure for him and the use of the New Zealand Government 
all the information possible relative to the investigation made by the 
United States Federal Trade Commission into the American Meat Trust; 
and I should very greatly appreciate it if I might be furnished with at 
least two or three copies of this information for the honorable minister, 
who indicated that he would like at least that many. 

“In this connection I wish to explain that the operations of the 
American Meat Trust are of very great interest to New Zealand stock 
raisers, since they are very greatly alarmed over their actions in this 
part of the world, fearing that they propose to get control of the meat 
business in this Dominion. Armour & Co. already have an office at 
Christchurch, and have employed one of the most expert stockmen in 
this Dominion. 

“This question is being discussed extensively in and out of Govern- 
ment circles, and I beheve it will be wise to make it clear that the 
American Government is in no wise connected with or fostering the 
methods used by what is known as the American Meat Trust.” 

Substitutes for meat: The business of the packing companies orig- 
inally was limited to the slaughter of live stock and the distribution 
of meat and animal products and by-products. Now, however, they are 
rapidly extending their control over all possible substitutes for meat— 
fish, poultry, eggs, milk, butter, cheese, and all kinds of vegetable oil 
produets—and have secured strategic points of collection, preparation, 
and distribution ef these products. 

Swift & Co. is the greatest butter distributor in the United States, 
handling in 1916, in round figures 50,000,000 pounds, or nearly as much 
as the combined sales of the two largest nonpacker organizations. 

Judged conservatively py trade estimates, the Big Five packers handle 
at least half of the interstate commerce in poultry and eggs and in 
cheese, The packers are also important factors in the preparation and 
distribution of condensed and evaporated milk, and are rapidly in- 
creasing their proportion. Wisconsin, the leading State in the produc- 
tion of be*ter and cheese, is covered by their creameries, condensaries, 
and buying stations, and a similar process of concentration and control 
is already evident in the other principal dairy States. 

Vegetable-oil products are becoming increasingly important as_sub- 
stitutes for animal fats. The most abundant and widely used of the 
vegetable oils in the United States is cottonseed oil, of which 31.8 per 
cent was refined by the five big packers in 1916. The most important 
by-product of the cottonseed-oil industry is cottonseed cake, which is in 
great demand by live-stock producers. 
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preserving are remote from slaughtering and meat packing, burt the big 
packers, through ownership of refrigerator-car lines and their branch- 
house system of distribution, possess special advantages for control of 
this field of industry. The Big Five’s advantage in this field rests not 
so much on their ownership of canning factories, although in some 
branches their output amounts to more than a quarter of the total for 
the United States, as upon their rapidly growing contro! of the whole- 
sale distribution of canned goods Indicative of the size and rapid 
expansion of the packers’ canned-goods business is the fact that Armour 
& Co. increased their canned-goods sales from about $6,500,000 in 1916 
to about $16,000,000 in 1917, whereas the combined sales of these prod 
ucts by Austin Nichols Co. and Sprague, Warner & Co., two of the 
largest independent wholesalers, amounted to only a little more than 
$6,000,000 in 1917. c 

Staple groceries and vegetables: Recently the big packers began 
dealing in various staple groceries and vegetables, such as rice, sugar, 
potatoes, beans, and coffee, and increased their sa! ‘ such a great 
rate that in certain of these lines they have become dominant factors. 
Ilere again the immense selling organization of the packers, built up 
in connection with their meat business, assures them almost certain 
supremacy in any line of food handling which they may wish to enter. 

Armour’s drive into the rice market in a single year is perhaps the 
most striking instance of the potentialities in this direction. Early 
in 1917 Armour & Co. first undertook the handling of rice, and in that 
one year sold more than 16,000,000 pounds of rice, thus becoming at a 
single move, on the statement of the vice president of the company, 
“the greatest rice merchant of the world.” During this period the 
wholesale price of rice increased 65 per cent. 

Grain: Armour is the only one of the big packers who appears to be 
interested in the grain trade, although James A. Patten, a large stock 
holder of Swift & Co., is also one of the important factors in the cereal 
markets. 

The Armour Grain Co. is a close ccrporation, in which J. Ogden 
Armour owns 64 per cent of the stock and other members of the 
family 22.9 per cent. Directly or through its subsidiary or trade-name 
rompanies the Armour Grain Co. operates over 90 country elevators. 
Its 8 terminal elevators at Chicago and its 2 elevators at Kansas City 
constitute 25 per cent of the total elevator capacity of these cities. In 
1917 it handled 75,000,000 bushels, or 23 per cent of all 











receipts of 
grain at Chicago, the greatest market in the world, and its ae ss is 
rapidly growing. Nearly all of this was directly merchandised and 
only a small fraction sold on commission. ; 

In the manufacture of breakfast foods and stock and chicken feeds 
the Armour Grain Co. is expanding, especially in the line of preducing 
retail brands. Within three years it hes undertaken the manufacture 
of Armour’s Oats, has taken over the Buffalo Cereal Co., with its many 
brands of cereal foods and animal feeds, and within the present 
year has taken over the Map!-Flake Co., of Battle Creek, Mich 

In connection with its line of country elevators the Armour Gral 
Co. merchandises fertilizer, feed, coal, fence posts, wire fenein 
ers’ hardware, binding twine, Inmber, millwork, 1 
plaster, brick, sand, gravel, and roofing. 

Fertilizers: The fertilizer industry lies at the hase of Ar 
food production. The packers, controlling the disposal of more than 
two-thirds of the offal produced in the packing industry. have become 
the most important factors in the manufacture of animal fertilizer 
ingredients and have strongly entered the field of production of 
mineral ingredients. In mixed fertilizers they produce 19 per cent 
of the total. s 

Hides, leather, and wool: In addition to the far-reaching ownership 
and control in the various branches of the food industry out! d above 
the Big Five also occupy an important position with reference to the 
clothing of our civil and military population through potential control 
of the hide and leather markets of the United States and of a consid- 
erable proportion of the total wool production. 

There is no question of their dominant position with réference to 
hides and leather. The Big Five not only handle more than three- 
fourths of the hides and skins produced by interstate slaughterers, 
but directly, through their subsidiaries or throngh ‘leases and con- 
tracts, tan a large part of the leather produced in the United States. 
The big packers occupy an even more important and prefitable posi- 
tion in the hide and leather industry than these statements indicate, 
because of the fact that their hides receive a higher grading than 
these of independent packers and butchers, whose hides are arbi- 
trarily classed as “ country hides,” and that they control a large share 
of hide imports. ‘ 

Finally, the packers’ storage facilities and strong financial posi- 
tion make it possible for them to manipulate the markets and dispose 
of their product without regard to supply and demand It is ad- 
mitted in correspondence of the big packers that during the past 
year, when leather was in enormous demand, certain of the Big Five 
hoarded hides in such immense quantities for the purpose of inflating 
the already unreasonable prices that (to quote their own correspond- 
ence), “‘ We are forced to pack them in our cellars and outside in the 
open, but have reached the point now where we have no place to go 
with any more.” 
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INSTRUMENTS OF CONTROL AND MONOPOLY. 


The actual and potential powers of these corporate groups and 
individuals are far greater and much more menacing to the welfare 
and true prosperity of the Nation than this enumeration of industrial 
possessions would indicate. This greater menace lies in the faet that 
the Big Five have intrenched themselves in what may be called the 
strategic positions of control of food distribution. These strateeic 
positions, which serve not only to protect the controls which the g 
packers have already acquired but to insure their easy conquest of 
new fields, are: 

Stockyards, with their collateral institutions, such as ter 
eattle-loan banks, and market papers. 

Private refrigerator-car lines for the transportation of all kinds of 
perishable foods. ; 

Cold-storage plants for the preservation of perishable foods. 

Branch-house system of wholesale distribution. 

Banks and real estate. 

The Big Five do not control banks in the same sense that they do 
stockyards and car lines, but they possess overwhelming advantages 
over competitors. 

Stockyards: The stockyards are the depot markets through which 
practically all animals which move in interstate commerce | 
Ownership, partial or complete, of these markets is not only a urce 
ef great profit but affords a fundamental business advantage. 
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Sioux City yards. 


The cattle-loan bank is the institution through which loans are 
effected for tl purchase of cattle for breeding and fattening. How 
jealously this monopoly of making loans at the yards is guarded ap- 
pears from the example at East St. Louis, where the packers would not 
permit the establishment of a rival bank within half a mile. 

Direct control by ownership of market papers and other trade 
periodicals was definitely established by the commission in the case of 
six papers, and there are a number of others controlled by various in- 
direct but effective methods. Control of market papers is important, 
both for their actual and potential influence over shipments and prices 
by the character of statements published and put on the wires, as well 
as for protection ainst criticism. How important this may be is 
shown by a letter written by the editor of a Texas paper to Henry 
Veeder, referring to the marked change in the policy of his papers, as 
he expressed it, “ before and after taking”? two loans of $5,000 each 
from Armour and Swift This and other correspondence from the 
packers’ files indicates that direct ownership is not necessary for con 
trol of these publication 











One of the trade journals frequently quoted as a source of authori 
tative information regarding the meat industry is the National Provi 
sioner An editor of this journal for years received a joint annual 
subsidy of $5,000 from Armour, Swift, and Morris. 


The big packers’ control at these markets is much greater than these 
statistics indicate. In the first place they are the largest and in some 
eases practically the only buyers at these various markets, and as such 
hold a whip hand over the commission men who act as the inter- 
mediaries in the sale of live stock 

he packers’ power is increased by the fact that they control all the 


facilities through which live stock is sold to themselves. Control of 
stockyards comprehends control of live-stock exchange buildings where 
commission men have their offices; contrel of assignment of pens to 
commi on firm control of banks and cattle-loan companies: control 


of terminal and switching facilities; control of yardage services and 
charges; control of weigbing facilities; control of the disposition of 
dead animals and other protitable yard monopolies; and in most cases 
control of all packing-house and other business sites. Packer-owned 
stockvards give these interests access to records containing confidential 
i ¢ information which is used to the disadvantage of shippers 
ave attempted to forward their live stock to a second market. 
Private car lines and transportation privileges: The Big Five own 
) per cent of the total of all kinds of cars owned by interstate 











‘ izhterer including refrigerator, stock, tank, box, flat, and gondola 
ent The most important of these from the standpoint of monopoliza 
i e the refrigerator cars, 
Big Five own 91 per cent of all refrigerator cars properly 
‘ { the shipment of fresh meat that are operated upon the 
I of tl I ted States. The railroads have almost no equip 
ital f hipping dressed meat, and, consequently, unless an 
independent pac ‘ company is large enough to afford to make a heavy 
outl rr rator « , it is practically impossible for it to attempt 
to p fresh t of the locality in which it is produced The 
small independent therefore, contine themselves either to pork pack 
ing « to cattl ' rhter for local con umption, 
lel tatior nivantageously located on the lines of the trunk rall 
rood etween St. Lou Chicago, and the Atlantic seaboard are owned 
ni perated by thi i the five packers, At these stations the packers’ 
< re leed as well as all ca carrying perishable products, including 
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the shipments of competitors. Besides serving as a particular ad- 





vantage to the owners in that their own ice service is secured at cost, 
these stations put them in a position to secure valuable information 
concerning the shipments and customers of competitors. 

‘rom a competitive standpoint, however, a great advantage which 
the big packers have enjoyed has been the preferential treatment ac- 
corded their cars, The big packers’ cars have been carefully handled, 
promptly returned, and used only for the shipment of the packers’ 
own commodities. The small packers, on the other hand, have been 
subject to extreme delays in securing the return of their cars. Six 
months for a trip from St. Louis to New York and return was not 
at all uncommon, and there are a number of cases where nine months 
elapsed before the car came back to its owner. The railroads have 
also been accustomed to take liberties with the independents’ cars, as, 
for example, permitting their beef cars to be used for the shipment of 
onions, 

The freight tonnage controlled by the big packers has for years given 
them a great leverage in all their dealings with the railroads. Until 
the Interstate Commerce Commission interfered, this power was used 
to obtain money rebates, and in recent years to secure special privi- 

The big packers sometimes acted in combina- 








leges and concessions. 
tion, throwing their joint power against the railroad or group of rail- 
roads from which special privileges were demanded. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the packers have 
organized various companies to sell railroad equipment and supplies, 
such as bumping posts, metal bearings, waste, ice, and coal. These 
companies have been profitable. 

Cold storage: Profits and actual market control in the handling of 
perishable foods are alike dependent upon ability to buy during sea- 
sons of surplus production and low prices and to store at reasonable 
costs until there is a relative scarcity. The packers have such storage 
facilities. They have gone far beyond the requirements of their own 
output and have established huge plants in which they store outputs 
bought from other producers, 

Branch houses and car routes: The packers’ distribution of their 
products is effected through a system of branch houses located in the 
large towns and cities, and a system of refrigerator “ peddler car” 
routes which reach the smaller communities. Swift & Co. reach a 
larger number of cities and towns by peddler car than all other pack- 
ers, while Armour & Co, have developed a system of delivering from 
their branch houses by trucks, reaching by this means over 20.000 
towns, and making their total number of towns greater than Swift 
& Co. The number of such branch houses and car routes controlled by 
the Big Five is as follows: 


Car routes. 
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1 Including towns reached by Armour’s truck sales. 
* Total would include a great number of duplications. 

This system of wholesale distribution through branch houses and 

peddler cars is the bulwark of monopoly. ‘There is virtually no limit 
to the possible expansion of their wholesale merchandising short of the 
complete monopolization of the primary distribution of the Nation's 
food. 
With the development of their branch house and car-route systems if 
is unnecessary for the packers to go through the slow process of build- 
ing up manufacturing plants. Their initial move is to contract for the 
output of factories. After the manufacturers have been under ex- 
elusive contract for a few years they become virtually “tied” to the 
packers, and unable to break away and develop new outlets for pro- 
duction 

Already even the oldest and most strongly established wholesale 
houses are seeing line after line of their merchandise absorbed by the 
packers’ branch-house system First, they saw the packers encroach 
on the handling of butter, eggs, and cheese, then canned goods, then 
various kinds of “ package goods,” and now rice, sugar, coffee, and 
other staples are being increasingly handled by the packers. Last year 
the Big Five’s combined sales totaled $2,127,245,000. At the present 
rate of expansion, within a few years the big packers would control the 
wholesale distribution of the Nation’s food supply. 

Financial and real estate interests: Lastly, as an element of control, 
are the big packers’ widely distributed interests in banks and rea! 
estate, which the commission has not as yet completely explored. 

{n the financial field the packers’ strength is based not so much on 
actual ownership as upon the influence which they can exert by reason 
of their volume of business and commanding industrial position. 

They are further entrenched in financial institutions throughout the 
United States as is evidenced by the following list, which relates only 
to the principal cities and packing centers. In each of the banks shown 
in this list the packers are represented on the board of directors 
through members of the individual families, or through officers, direc- 
tors, or confidential employees of the packing companies. In addition, 
there are a number of banks not covered by this list in which close 
business associates of the packers are directors. 

Loston: 
Commercial National Bank (Wilson). 
Broadway National Bank of Chelsea (Swift). 
Harvard Trust Co. (Swift). 

New York City: 
William Salomon & Co. (Wilson). 
National City Bank (Armour). 
Chase National Bank (Wilson) 
International Banking Corporation (Armour), 
Irving National Bank (Swift, Armour). 
Guaranty Trust Co. (Wilson) 
Irving Trust Co. (Armour) 
New York County National Bank (Swift). 
Hallgarten & Co. (Wilson). 
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Chicago: 
Continental Commercial National Bank (Armour, Cudahy). 
Hibernian Banking Association (Armour). 
Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank (Swift). 
Illinois- Trust & Savings Bank (Swift). 
First National Bank (Morris, Wilson). 
First Trust & Savings Bank (Wilson). 
People’s Trust & Savings Bank (Armour). 
National Bank of the Republic (Swift, Cudahy). 
Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings Bank (Armour), 
Drovers’ National Bank (Swift). 
Liberty Trust & Savings Bank (Morris). 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank (Swift). 
Westside Trust & Savings Bank (Morris). 
Mid City Trust & Savings Bank (Morris). 
Union Trust Co. (Armour). 
Stoney Island Trust & Savings Bank (Armour). 
Kenwood Trust & Savings Bank (Swift). é 
Depositors’ State & Savings Bank (Wilson). 
South Side State Bank (Armour, Swift). 
Central Manufacturing District Bank (Armour). 
Drovers’ Trust & Savings Bank (Swift). 
l’eople’s Stockyards Bank (Morris, Armour). 
Stockmen’s Trust & Savings Bank (Armour, Wilson). 
Livestock Exchange National Bank (Armour, Swift, Wilson). 
Stockyards Savings Bark (Armour, Swift, Morris). 
Fast St. Louis, Il: 
National Stockyards National Bank (Morris, Swift, Wilson). 
South St. Paul, Minn. : 
Stockyards Mortgage & Trust Co. (Swift). 
Stockyards National Bank (Swift, Armour). 
Sioux City, low 
ivestock | 
a, Nebr.: 
Livestock National Bank (Swift, Morris). 
Stockyards National Bunk (Armour, Cudahy). 
Omaha National Bank (Cudahy). 
Joseph, Mo. : 
St Joseph Stockyards Bank (Swift, Morris). 
American National Bank (Swift). 
Drovers & Merchants’ Bank (Swift). 
First National Bank (Swift). 
First Trust Co. (Swift). 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Drovers’ National Bank (Morris, Swift). 
interstate National Bank (Armour). 
New England National Bank (Armour). 
Wichita, Kans. : 
Guarantee Title & Trust Co. (Cudahy). 
Kansas National Bank (Cudahy). 
Union Stockyards National Bank (Cudahy). 
Oklahoma City, Okla. : 
Oklahoma Stockyards National Bank (Morris, Wilson). 
Fort Worth, Tex.: 
Stockyards National Bank (Swift, Armour). 
Denver, Colo. : 
Denver Stockyards Bank (Swift, Armour, Morris). 
Portlind, Oreg. : 
Livestock State Bank (Swift, Armeur), 
an Franciseo, Cal. : 
nglo-California Trust Co. (Swift). 
Bank of South San Francisco (Swift). 

The real-estate interests of the big packers apart from the land ac- 
quired and held for industrial purposes are very diverse and widely 

attered, They range from immense terminal properties in great dis- 
tributing centers to huge ranches in the West and in South America. 
Not as a list of holdings, but as examples of the kinds of properties 
which the big packers are interested in acquiring, the following invest- 
ments may be cited . 

“ontral manufacturing district, Chicago, Til.: Owned by Chicago 
stockvards interests Consists of 375 acres of factory sites situated 
“tn the exact geographical and population center of Chicago.” 

orth Kansas City real estate enterprises: Jointly owned by Armour, 
Swift, and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, including the 
fol'owing companies: 

orth Kansas City Development Co., North Kansas City Land & Im- 
provement Association, Union Depot Bridge & Terminal Railroad Co., 
Parkside Land Co., Kansas City Ferry Co., and Guinotte Land Co. The 
combined book assets of these companies in January, 1918, amounted to 
$9.840.000, including 3,500 acres of land on the north side of the Mis- 
souri River and a strip known as the “ River front property” on the 
south side 

utter Basin: The Sutter Basin consists of 120,000 acres of river 
bottom lands lying at the confluence of the Sacramento and Feather 
Rivers, which is now being reclaimed by a system of dikes. The Sutter 
asin Co., 88 per cent owned by Armour interests, has acquired about 
60,000 acres of this land and is now engaged in preparing it for culti- 
vation. The comvany estimates that this land is worth from $500 to 
$1,000 per acre, making the total value somewhere between $30,000,000 
nnd $60,000,000. 

mong other real estate interests of the packers are the following: 
Joint interests: 

Kenwood Land Co. (Portland, Oreg.) 

Peninsular Industrial Co. (Portland, Oreg.). 

North Fort Worth Town Site Co. (North Fort Worth, Tex.). 

South Oklahoma Town Site Co. (Oklahoma City, Okla.). 

South San Francisco Land & Improvement Co. (South San Fran- 

ciseo, Cal.). 

Separate control of 50 per cent or more of stock: 

Chowchilla ranch (42,000 acres) (Merced County, Cal.). 

Eastern Oregon Live Stock Co, (140,000 acres) (Harney County, 

Oreg.). r 
Hawkeye Land Co. (Sioux City, Iowa). 
Franklin Land & Investment Co. (London, England), 
EVIDENCE OF COMBINATION, 

We now examine the character and extent of the relations which 
exist between those five big packers, with a view to discovering not 
only whether these relations are contrary to law, but what their effect 

upon food production and the general prosperity of the country 
The evidence of present-day activiti 
tory of these companies and their relationships, 












ational Bank (Swift). 

















is illuminated by a brief his- | 





In the first place, these five corpora is began as individual enter 
prises with small capital and, with the exception of Wilson & Co. 
(Ine.), have been, for two or more generations, under the management 
of the same milies which established them. 

Two of these conce -Armour and Morris—are aud always have 
been close corporations, with stocks almost.entirely in the hands of 
the families. The Cudahy Packing Co. was a close corporation until 
recently. Its stock is now listed for sale to the public, but it is still 
dominated by the Cudahy family. The fourth, Swift & Co., although 
having a large number of stockhoiders, is now and has always been 
completely under the control of the Swift family. The 20,000 stock- 
holders, widely advertised by Swift & Co., have never had even an 
approximately complete list of its subsidiaries and affiliated compa- 
nies. Sulzberger & Sons Co., the predecessor of Wilson & Co. (Ine.), 
was also a close corporation, family controlled. To-day, as Wilson 
& Co., it has a large number of stockholders, but the absolute control 
of the corporation is vested in a voting trust, consisting of Lomas 
KE. Wilson and four New York bankers—Charles H. Sabin, Harry 
Bronner, A. Barton Hepburn, and Elisha Walker. 

Such concentration of ownership and control of these five com- 
panies in a small number of individuals made combination and con- 
spiracy easy. 

Furthermore, the “ Big Five” are bound together by joint ownership 
of a large number of companies. In many cases these joint owner 
ships are not carried in the names of the principals, but, on the con- 
trary, are concealed by all manner of devices. Thus, for example, 
Armour’s and Morris’s stock in the Union Meat Co tands in the 
names of H. A. Chetham and H. J. Nelson, Swift employees, so that 
even the most careful scrutiny of the stockholders’ list would leav 

















the impression that the Union Meat Co. was merely affili th 
Swift & Co. 

The accompanying diagram [p. 12000] presents graphically the joint 
interests of the tive big packers. The 108 companies represented in this 
chart include only those in which two or more packers own stock or hive 


representation upon the board of directors, with the exception of the 

National Provisioner, which is included because of the joint subsidy 

of $5,000 annually from Armour & Co., Swift & Co., and Morris & Co 
HISTORY OF THE CONSPIRACY. 

The first public record of an inquiry into the relations of those cor 
porations is the report made in 1890 by:a committee of the United 
States Senate. After two years of investigation, this committee unan 
imously reported that there was an agreement between the then lea 
ing packers, namely, Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Nelson Morris & Co., 
Hammond & Co., to refrain from competition. The commiitee found, 
among other things, that there was collusion with regard to the fixing 
of prices and the division of territory and business The conditions 
revealed by this investigation, it may be remarked, were in part respon- 
sible for the passage of the Sherman Antitrust Act on July 2, 1800 

This investigation and the passage of the Sherman Act, however, did 
not long prevent the big packers from combining, for it was admitted 
by Henry Veeder under oath, in 1912, that from May, 1893, until May, 
1896, representatives of the leading packing companies, Armour & Co 

rmour Packing Co... Cudahy Packing Co., G. H. Hammond Packin 
Co., East St. Louis Dressed Beef & Provision Co., Morris & Co., a: 
Swift & Co., met regularly every Tuesday afternoon in a suite of 
rooms leased in the name of Henry Veeder, who acted as secretary and 
statistician of these meetings. It is interesting. in view of certain 
important evidence developed in the present investigation. to note that 
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the rent for these rooms and other expenses connected with these meet- 
ings were apportioned among the packers in proportion to their ship 
ments of dressed beef. At these meetings the territory was divided 
and the volume of business to be done by each packer was apporti 1 
upon the basis of statistics compiled by Veeder, penalties bei d 


when any one of them exceeded his allotment in any terri 
was the first of the so-called “ Veeder pools,” conducted, it sh 
noted, by the same Henry Veeder whom we find acting now as the joint 
agent of the “* Big Five’ in various transactions. 

From May, 1896, to January, 1897, no regular meetings were ap- 
parently held by the packers; but during the year 1897 Henry Veede 
conducted what was known as a statistical bureau, which performed 
a part of the functions of the original Veeder pool. 

In January, 1898, however, a new pool was established under the 
management of Veeder, differing from the original pool only in that 
Schwarzschild & Sulzberger took the place of the East St. Lo 
Dressed Beef & Provision Co., which had been absorbed by Morris 
& Co.: the penalties for overshipment were increased, and auditors 
were employed to verify the statements of the packers. This pool 
terminated early in 1902, probably as a result of the investigation 
then being made by the Department of Justice. 

In May, 1902, the Department of Justice filed sweepi 

















conspiracy and restraint of trade against the big packers and sked 
for an injunction. The charges were not specifically controverted, 
and after some delay and slight modifications a permanent injunction 
was issued by the Supreme Court of the United Stat I 3 190% 
(The principal restraints imposed specifically by \ 
“from entering into, taking part in, or performing tract. 
bination, or conspiracy, the purpose or effect of wil! be ) 
trade and commerce in fresh meats between ral Stat nel 


Territories and the District of Columbia, a res 
tion of the provisions of the act of Congress 1 
entitled ‘An act to protect trade and commerce agains 
straints and monopolies,’ either 

(By directing or requiring their respective agents 
bidding against each other in the purcha of li t 

(Or collusively and by agreement to refrain 
each other at the sales of live stock; 

(Or by combination, conspiracy, or contract raising or lowering 











prices ; oe . 3 : . 
(Or fixing uniform prices at which the said meats will be sold, either 
directly or through their respective agents; 


(Or by curtailing the quantity of such meats shipped to such markets 
and agents; 

(Or by establishing and maintaining rules for the giving of credit to 
dealers in such meats as charged in the bill, the effect of which rules 
will be to restrict competition ; 

(Or by imposing uniform charges for cartage and delivery of i 
meats to dealers and consumers, as charged in the bill, the effect of 
which will be to restrict competition.) 

This injunction apparently terminated the pool, which exposure had 
made hazardous, Sut how little t big packers respected the courts 
of the Nation and feared its law is revealed by the fact, which has 
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since come to light, that almost coincident with the application for 
an injunction the three largest—-Armour, Swift, and Morris—secretly 
set to work to buy up many of their actual and potential competitors, 
with the object of forming a gigantic merger, monopolizing almost 
completely the entire meat industry. Cudahy and Schwarzschild & 
Sulzberger became in a minor degree parties to the merger plan, which 
progressed so far that more than a dozen corporations, valued at about 
$10,000,000, had been purchased, a million-dollar bond to insure good 
faith had been deposited by Armour, Swift, and Morris, and arrange- 
ments had been made through Kuhn, Loeb & Co. for a loan of 
$60,000,000 to finance the merger. All was going well until the 
head of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., foreseeing the approach of the “ panic of 
1903,” refused to put through the financial arrangements and advised 
against the merger at the time. 

The big packers thereupon decided to merge the properties which 
they had secretly acquired, and thus it was that the National Packing 
Co. came to be formed. Cudahy and Sulzberger were invited to pur- 
chase stock in the company (reports of Special Agent Dickinson, Bu- 
reau of Corporations, May 11 and 19, 1904), but declined to assume 
these additional obligations, probably for fin: incial reasons. The entire 
stock of. the National Packing Co. was therefore held by Armour, 
Swift, and Morris in proportion to the capital assets of the respective 
companies; that is to say, Armour & Co., 40.11; Swift & Co., 46.70; 
Morris & Co,, 13.19; and properties acquired by ‘the National Packing 
Co. after its formation in 1903 were jointly paid for by the Armour, 
Swift, and Morris companies in the same proportion, 

The board of directors of the National Packing Co. was made up 
entirely of representatives of the three big companies. When these 
directors met each Tuesday afternoon at 2 o’clock (the same day and 
hour as the old Veeder pool meetings) to decide on policies, prices, and 
buying and shipping a sg they were, in fact, acting for al! their joint 
interests, and no further communication was necessary. This simple 
und highly effective plan for interchanging information and fixing joint 
policies persisted undistur bed until, after the failure of the criminal 
suit against several of the big packers in 1911-12, the threat of a civil 
suit brought about the dissolution of the National Packing Co. during 
July and August, 1912. The dissolution consisted in a distribution of 
the properties of the National Packing Co. among Armour & Co., Swift 
& Co., and Morris & Co. and left all the strong independents’ which 
had been absorbed into the National Packing Co. still in the hands of 
the packers, 





THE AMERICAN LIVE-STOCK POOL. 


Although Sulzberger and Cudahy were not directly interested in the 
National Packing Co. and did not attend the weekly directors’ meet- 
ings, they were nevertheless partic anne in the general conspiracy for 
controlling the meat industry, which had been formed in 1902, after 
the Veeder pools came under the ban of the temporary injunction. 
This general conspiracy consisted of a “ live-stock pool,’ which evi- 
dence in our possession proves to be in existence. 

Under the Veeder poo!s control of the meat trade was effected by 

ngreements regulating the shipments of dressed meats into the various 
competitive districts, with a system of fines for overshipmenis and 
bonuses for undershipments. This scheme was so thoroughly exposed 
«during the proceedings which led to the injunction of 1903 that it was 
ibandoned. Besides it was a clumsy plan, which required a large 
statistical bureau and regular weekly meetings to determine the amount 
of the shipments for the coming week into each district and fix the 
margins. A much simpler and equally effective plan was then evolved 
in the form of a live-stock pool, providing substantially for the division 
of purchases of the cattle, sheep, and hogs sent to market according to 
certain fixed percentages, which could be agreed upon for long periods 
and needed to be changed only when conditions were greatly altered, 
as, for example, when one of the big packers purcbased an independent 
lant. 
: This division of live-stock purchases is not only an automatic regu- 
lator of the relative volume of business of each of the Big Five, but 
also secures substantial uniformity of prices paid for live stock and, 
consequently, of the prices at which dressed meats are sold. In brief, 
the a division of live-stock purchases forms the essential 
basis of system by which the big packers are relieved of all fear of 
each other's competition and, acting together, are able to detérmine 
not only what the live-stock producers shall receive for their cattle 
and hogs but what the consumer shall pay for his meat. 

In order that the working of this system shall be clearly understood, 
it is well to start with the simplest situation—that of a stockyard in 
which only two of the big packers are represented and where the divi- 
sion is commonly called * fifty-fifty.” In such a market the independ 
eut packers, local butchers, and speculators will purchase not to ex- 
ceed 5 per cent of the live stock, far too few to influence the market 
strongly, much less fix the price. The other 95 per cent of the live 
stock, it is agreed, is to be divided evenly between the two big packers, 
This is the situation at Fort Worth and Denver. 

Even if there should be no further collusion or communication be- 
tween the two big packers, it must be obvious that there will be no 
truly competitive purchases. Each buyer may come into the market 
with a different idea of what the different grades of cattle are worth, 
but only a few sales will be made before each will know what the 
other is offering, and they will come to a common price. In a freely 
competitive market the common price would tend to reflect the tru 
market value, because the low bidder would be required to mect this 
price or be left without a supply to keep his packing house running. 
Kut in a market where there is an agreed division the natural law of 
ihe market is turned topsy-turvy, and the common price inevitably 
becomes that offered by the low bidder. Thus, even without any 
collusion beyond the agreement to divide purchases, the market price 
which the producer receives for his live stock is bound in the long 
run to be the lowest price which will ke ep the producers raising cattle, 
hogs, and sheep and sending them to the stockyard. 

Rut the Big Five are not content to trust simply the inevitable 
tendencies of such a market. They must be sure of their control from 
the minute the market opens until it closes. Their buyers are all in 
structed in advance from Chicago just what they must buy on the 
basis of the estimated receipts; the buyers for the big packers are 
held back until one, two, or even three hours after the market opens, 
and then all go out into the yards together. sv telephone and tele- 
graph the buyers keep in constant touch with Chicago throughout the 
day, so that if the receipts run heavier or lighter than had been esti- 
mated, or if any other contingency arises, proper adjustments can be 
made, which will be in line with other markets and with the activities 
of other packers. 

Throughout the entire market day each big packer knows exactly 
what the others are duing in all the markets, and at the end of the day, 
the end of the week, the end of the month, and the end of the year the 
purchases of all are checked up, so that if any of the five has bought 
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more or less than his share, or has bought “ out of line,” the others 
may administer the proper measure of correction. If, for example, 
a packer buys less than his share over any considerable period, he is 
liable to have his percentage reduced, while if, on the other band, any 
packer tries to “ hog the market,” he is liable to have the others re- 
tuliate by “ putting the market up on him.’ 

Furthermore, the big packers are not ordinarily content simply with 
a general approximation to the agreed division, but insist on dividing 
even the small bunches of animals. Here, for example, is a letter 
written by Louis F. Swift to Alden B. Swift at a time when he was 
apprehensive that the cattlemen might become dissatisfied with the con- 
ditions at St. Joseph, where the Swifts contro! the local stockyards: 


SEPTEMBER 12, 1914, 








Mr. ALDEN B. SwiFt, 
Swift € Co., South St. Joseph, Mo 

DesaR Sir: Will be glad to have you advise me if you think our cattie 
buyer at St. Joseph is all right and is doing 2s well as Mr, Stemm did. 

Also if you notice any difference in Morris's cattle buying. 

Awaiting your reply, 

Yours, respectfully, Lovis FP. Swirr 

P. S.—Has our new plan of not insisting on dividing all the small 
bunches of cattle given any snap to the market? [Italics by commis- 
sion. ] ; 

hm FE. fh. 

The agreement among the Big Five for the division of live-stock pur- 
chases provides not only for the division at each market on which two 
or more of the Big Five are represented but also for the division of all 
the live stock which they purchase for the country as a whole. Thus, 
so far as the big packers are concerned, each knows in advance that 
his packing house is assured of relatively the same volume of business 
as the others and that he will be able to buy his live stock at the 
iowst price that will keep the producers in the business and induce 
them to ship their animals to market. 

This alone would be suflicient to insure that the dressed-meat prices 
of all the big packers would be approximately the same. But here 
again the packers are not content simply with long-run results, Not 
only is there constant interchange of information regarding ‘** margins 
and “ test costs”? at headquarters in Chicago, but in the different sell- 
ing districts the district managers inspect one another's stocks and 
exchange information regarding margins, even if they do not in all 
districts have such regular meetings as our agents have discovered them 
participating in at Los Angeles and Tacoma. 

There is apparently no “ dressed-meat pool” at the present time such 
as existed in the nineties, for the reason that it would be as useless as 
a fifth wheel on a wagon. All that the old Veeder pools accomplished, 
and more, is secured by the live-stock pool and by constant interchange 
of information at Chicago and at the points of distribution. 








PROOF OF THE CONSPIRACY, 


So far we have been merely describing the character and methods of 
the conspiracy among the Big Five. We now offer some of the illumi- 
nating proofs, leaving the examination of the voluminous details regarde 
ing the workings of the conspiracy for the full report 

The first evidence which came into our possession indicating the 
existence of a live-steck pool was in the form of a tattered memorandum 
discevered by one of the commission’s agents in the files of Edward F, 
Swift. This memorandum, which bore signs of frequent consultation, 
contained only certain percentages, totaling 100, opposite which was 
scribbled “ % live buyers.” This document might not have attracted 
so much attention if in meg same files had not been discove ae a set of 
sheets showing the number and percentages of live stock pur sed by 
each of the Big Five at the principal markets and in the Pn ay country. 
The first glance at these sheets revealed suc h a remarkable uniformity 
from year to year in the percentages purchased by each of the big pack- 
ers as to convince any disinterested person that such results could be 
attained only by agreement. Here, for example, are the percent: 
cattle purchased by each of the Big Five during the last five years 














Per cent of total cattle purchas 














Swift. | Armour. | Morris. | ( i ss 
j j 
| | 
| 7 
17. 80 11.74 | 9 
| 17.97 11.5 3 
} 18. 14 | 0.15 | 9.67 
17.8 10. 94 | 9.57 
j 17.14 10.85 | 9S 
| | 
The percentages for he sheep, and calves displayed the sam: i 
formity, and, even more s ficant, the figures for the ep n ket 





also were consistently maintained. 
Not long after this discovery another agent of the commissior 
an examination of documents in the possessior 
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el for Swift & Co., found a number of sheets cont 7 
centage figures, opposite a number of which appeared k 
were the initials of the different packing companies. B 
ticular importance was a series of percentage cures. ac 
by the symbols which Veeder had testified in 1912 pres 
various participants in the Veeder pools. These had been 
and combined in such a way that the percentages f the 
which have now been consolidated with Swift. ane 
following the dissolution of the National acking Co.. , 
together into a second series of percentages which correspon 
with figures on the Swift memorandum. These figures emé 





cant when, immediately after their discovery, Henry Veeder 
further access to _the ge in his possession. 

When these percentages and records of live-stock purchases were 
found, certain represe ntatives of the packing companies hastened to 
explain that there was no significance whatever in the uniformity of 
purchases from year to year, either for the country as a whole or for 
the separate live-stock markets; that these percentages were deter- 
mind by the capacities of the several plants; and that if there was a 
correspondence between the percentages of purchases and the memo- 
randa which had been found, it was merely an interesting coin . 

About this time, however, other agents investigating Armour & Co. 
and Wilson & Co. (Inc.) brought in several letters which demolished 
the “capacity theory.” First was a letter of October 19, 1916, from 
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Phillip D. Armour to J. Ogden Armour which shows that although 
Armour’s plant at Denver had a much smaller capacity than Swift's 
the division of live stock was nevertheless “ fifty-tifty.” 

“My Dear UncLe Ocpen: Just a line to tell you that Tom and I 


arrived here from Fort Worth and had a very pleasant trip. 

*T can not tell you how surprised I was in going over the plant here. 
Of all the plants we haye, this one certainly needs our first attention. 
In my opinion, the best part of it is as bad as the worst part of any 
of our other plants. Swift's plant, from what I hear and from the 
little I saw of it, is far ahead of ours, both as to the size and condi- 
tion. Of course, as you know, everything here is done on a fifty-fifty 
basis, and with the facilities we have it is almost impossible to keep this 

* * 


gatio, {Italics by commission.] * 
“ Hope you are well and that everything is going all right. Tom 
joins me in kindest regards. 
“Very sincerely, yours, P. DA.” 
There are also letters between Arthur Meeker, vice president of 
Armour & Co., and Thomas E. Wilson, president of Wilson & Co., 
which prove that even so strong a company as Wilson is not per- 


mitted to buy on any market it pleases, but must conform to the agree- 


ment, which was made “on the bases of the map when peace was 
declared": 

Curcaco, March 2}, 1912. 
Mr. T. E. WILSON, 


President Wilson & Co., Union Stock Yards. 

Dean Mr. WILSON: Our hog department say that any hogs that your 
people bought in 1912 or 1915 in Omaha they bought under cover. They 
never maintained a salaried buyer there. What few they bought they 
bought through a speculator named * Red” Murphy, who used all kinds 
of schemes in shipping them out to have their destination unknown, 
shipping them to a junction point, and then they would be reconsigned 
under fictitious names. 7 

As soon as the matter was taken up with the 8S. & 8S, Co, they dis- 
continued it. So I fail to see how you can honestly claim any rights 
to-day for any underhand work that your firm did in 1912. 

Yours, very truly, 
ARTHUR MEFKER. 


Marcu 26, 1917. 
Mr. ArtTHUR MEFKER, 
Armour & Co., U. S. Yards, Chicago, Il. 

Dear Mr. MEEKER: Answering your note of March 24, you are mis- 
informed on the matter referred to. Our people did maintain a salaried 
buyer in Omaha, as I have previously advised you. In fact, Mr. Harry 
Booth, who is now our head buyer in Chicago, was himself stationed 
there for periods of several weeks, and if, as you state, Mr. Red 
Murphy undertook to cover > the purchases that he made for this 
company and destination, he did it for reasons of his own, and I think 
you probably know that all of the hogs that he buys are first weighed 
to him, sorted, and reweighed. This is his practice to-day, and no doubt 
was in former years, when this concern did business with him. 

Yours, very truly, 

In the public hearings, when these letters were read, Mr. Francis J. 
Heney, special attorney for the Federal Trade Commission, said : 

“Those letters, Mr. Commissioner, can not mean anything except 
that the complaint was made that Wilson & Co. did not have any right 
to buy any hogs in that market. They must get their percentages else- 
where, and they did not have any right, because the map was not fixed 
that way when the peace was declared and the combination made.” 

As proof of the existence of these local agreements, we quote also the 
following excerpts from the testimony of Mr. M. R. Murphy, general 
superintendent of the Cudahy Packing Co., given unwillingly and only 
after he had been confronted with the letters from E. A. Cudahy, which 
appear in the record: z : 

“ Question by Mr. HeNEy: . want to read you, in connection with that 
testimony, the copy of letters here taken from the files of the Cudahy 
Co. The first one is dated June 21, 1911: 

“‘Mr. M. R. MURPHY, 
“South Omaha, Nebr. 


“*Derar Sin: Referring to the attached papers, Mr. McNaughton ad- 
vised me that he learned from one of Morris & Co.’s men that there was 
considerable talk about the Kansas City Stockyard that we sold out to 
the rendering company. Of course, we can’t stop the rumors, but all we 
have to do is just to keep quiet and let them do the talking. I think 
we are justified in quitting business on account of the position that the 
commission men have taken. 

“*When I was coming to Chicago on Monday night Mr. R. C. Howe 
was on the train, and he called to see me at this office, and from what 
he said I don’t see anything for us to do only to secure our 30 per cent 
of the hogs at Seuth Omaha, unless we want to take 29 per cent and 
let Swift run 26 per cent. 

“*T expect our Omaha and Sioux City market will be out of line for 
some time if we are going to maintain our position. I don’t see any- 
thing else for us to do. The Omaha market seems to be the only point 
in question, and I think we ought to figure on keeping the Sioux City 
market on an independent basis. 

**7 will be in Omaha Friday morning. 

*“*VYours, truly, 
“<*K. A. CUDABY.’ 

“And then down at the bottom are lead-pencil figures-— 

“<¢30 von 
30 
25 Swifts 
15 


100% ’ 

“Did vou receive the original of that letter? 

“Answer by Mr. MicuagL R. MurpHy. I evidently did; but I have no 
recollection of it now. 

“Mr. HeNEY. Well, at that time the percentage that you were aiming 
to buy per year was 30 per cent, wasn't it? 

“Mr. Murpny. Evidently Mr. Cudahy had that in mind. 

“Mr. HeNEY. Well, you say you buy on directions from Chicago. 
had it in mind then, too, didn’t you? ; 

‘Mr. Murry. Well, on his advices; but he never notified me to buy 
a percentage, or anything like that. He would say, ‘Take your re- 
quirements, or whatever you need.’ . ; 
. Sa HENEY. Well, let's see—let’s reread a portion of this [read- 
ing]: 
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“* When I was coming to Chicago on Monday night, Mr. R. C. Howe 
was on the train, and he called to see me at this office, and from what 
he said I don't see anything for us to do only to secure our 30% of 
the hogs at South Omaha, unless we want to take 29% and let Swift 
run 26%.’ 

_ “ Now, isn’t it a fact that it was within your knowledge that at that 
time Armour & Co. were aiming to get 30 per cent of the receipts at 
South Omaha, and Cudahy & Co. were to get 30 per cent, and Swift 
& Co. were to get 25 per cent, and Morris & Co. 15 per cent of the 
receipts ? 

“Mr. Mcrpuy. Why, it is evidently so from that letter. 

“Mr. HENey. The next letter [I will read is dated November 27, 
taken from Cudahy’s file and is addressed [reading] : 

“*Mr. M. R. Mcrpny, 
*** South Omaha, Nebr. 

“*Dear Sir: I had a call from your neighbor to-day, and he agrees 
that we are paying too much money for hogs at Omaha and Sioux 
City, and that if we could get Omaha right, of course, it would regu- 
late Sioux City, and he believes the best plan would be to let other 
people have what they want, and then split what is left. I believe fn 
this plan, and I would advise you to work on it for this week, and I 
would suggest that you either call him on the phone or see him some 
time to-morrow and talk the matter over. We are killing a lot of hogs, 
and there isn’t anything in them, and it is about time that we should be 
able to buy them at a margin. 

“* Yours, truly, 


1911, 


“38 A. Cupar,’ 
“That neighbor was Armour, wasn't it? 
_“ Mr. Murpuy. Not to my—my recollection of this letter was it was 
his neighber, instead of ‘ your neighbor.’ 
“Mr. Heney. Whom did he mean by that? 
“Mr. Mcurpnuy. I would not know who he meant unless he meant 


some of the Armours or Swifts, or possibly this National. ‘The Na- 
tional, I think, were—— 
“Mr. Hpney (interrupting), Oh, you can readily see that was 


Armour. Don’t you see you would not have divided with Swift after 
aaa left at Sioux City, you would have divided with Armour 
equally ? 

“Mr. Murpny. Well, this takes in Omaha also, this letter does. 

“Mr. Henry. Yes; well, Armour’s percentage in Omaha is the same as 
yours, 30-30, and Cudahy was claiming the same percentage as Armour 
at Sioux City on account of being the only other plant. , of course, 
that would be Armour? 

“Mr. Murpnuy. My recollection was that he had a call from his neigh- 
bor instead of ‘ your neighbor.’ 


“Mr. Heney. Well, who did you go to see? 

“Mr. Murpuy. I have no recollection of going to see anybody. 

“Mr. Henxey. You were just as anxious as anybody to please Mr. 
Cudahy and get this thing—this Omaha market, in line, weren't you? 

*“ Mr. Meurpnuy. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Henpy. And naturally you would act on it? 

“Mr. Merpuy. As a rule. 

“Mr. Henry. But you have forgotten it? 


Mcrpny. As far as ‘neighbor’ is concerned, I have no recollec- 
tion of meeting anyone whom he might have designated as a neighbor. 

“Mr. HeneEy. Well, Armour was the only other one that was largely 
interested in getting things right at Sioux City, wasn’t he? 

“ Mr. Murpnuy. At Sioux City, I would naturally think he would be.” 

Out on the Pacific coast, where there have been less frequent investi- 
gations than in the East, the conspiracies to control lHve-stock and 
meat prices are conducted much more openly. Not only are there meet- 
ings of the representatives of the companies such as our agents uncov- 
ered in Los Angeles and Tacoma, but the heads of the packing compa- 
nies are so little afraid that they fix prices by correspondence. We have 
a large number of their price-fixing letters, dating from 1915 to the time 
of our agents’ visit in 1917, from which we select the two following, 
which are interesting because they show the Western Meat Co., jointly 
owned by the Big Five, trying to fix a price so low that the Cudahy 
Packing Co.’s representative suggested a higher one: 


Apri 15, 1915. 
air. R. Scott, 
Mgr., Cudahy Pkg. -Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dear Str: Do not know just when I will be in Los Angeles, but 
thought I would let you know that it looks to us as though it would 
be fairly easy to buy cattle on a reasonable basis. I think 6 cents will 
be the opening price, and whether they go lower or not will depend en- 
tirely on how many are offered, as the demand for beef is less than last 
year, regardless of the exposition. 

They tell us that Mr. Fuller is shipping some of his cattle to Los 
Angeles to kill. Our man went down to see these cattle with Mr. 
Fuller who priced them at 7 cents. We did not know whether you were 
figuring on using these cattle or not, but we told him that our ideas 
were 6 cents, which of course would not hurt you in making your trade. 
Do you need these cattle, as if you don’t we could probably use some 
of them very nicely, as they are not too heavy and are fairly close by? 

Our market is about the same as when you were up here last, 10}-- 
103 cents for desirable steers weighing 650/700 Ibs., and 93-104 cents 
for the heavier weights. I am quoting the Butcherton prices on 
straight cattle, as we would not consider selling anything under 104 
cents at the present time. 

Has anybody bought the Oxnard cattle yet, as I was told they could 
be purchased for 64 cents with a 4 per cent sbrink? 

With best regards to you and Mr. Benjamin, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, 


FLW-O 


P. S.—I received a letter the other day from Mr. Cudahy thanking 
me for taking you all to the plant, which I very much appreciated. 


F. L. W. 


(Signed) I. L. WASHBURN. 


— 


THE CUDAHY PAcKING Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal,, April 22, 1915. 
Mr, F. L. WASHBURN, 

Western Meat Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Str: Your letter of the 15th came duly to hand and would have 
had my attention sooner were it not on account of my absence in Im- 
perial Valley. 

Found the valley looking well, with an abundance of feed in sight 
and not a great many cattle on band to consume it. The only dis- 
turbing element is an invasion of grasaheppers that were in striking 
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evidence in parts of the valley. Whether these will increase and mul- 
tiply so as to become a serious menace or will “ fold their tents like 
the Arab gents and silently steal away ” we are unable to say, but hope 
they will not prove of as great injury as they were last year. 

We note your views as to the future of the grass cattle market, which 
seems to be in line with the views of most of the Los Angeles packers. 
I can hardly bring myself to believe, however, that we will be fortunate 
enough to get good grass American cattle for 6 cents per pound, and 
while we have not yet arranged with Fullers as to the price to be paid 
for the Chowchilla cattle, I have in mind a figure of 64 cents. The 
sample shipment we have had is very good, and two or three weeks 
more time on good feed, on which they are on, will make them a very 
desirable herd. ‘The weights are right and they are going to be in good 
condition. Our idea would be that 634 cents for the average run of 
grass cattle would be about a fair market figure, provided there are suffi- 
cient supplies to meet the requirements of the summer trade. Wood- 
ward-Bennett & Co. and the Pacific coast people seem to think there is 
going to be a bountiful supply of good steers. I have not yet heard 
the Hauser people express themselves. We understand, however, they 
have already paid 64 cents for some grass steers from low freight 
points. 

Answering your inquiry as to the Oxnard cattle, they were sold to 
the Pacific coast at 64 cents with a 4 per cent shrink. ‘They were cer- 
tainly a cheap lot of cattle and should make a nice “ pot” of money. 
The Patterson ranch people must certainly have been in a panic to 
have sold them at that price with as much cheap feed as there is avail- 
able at the present time. They could certainly have afforded to carry 
them into the summer or fall, but perhaps their judgment in disposing 
of them at the present time may be justified by future prices. 

Very truly, yours, 
Tue CUDAHY PACKING Co., 
(Signed) R. 8S. Scorr, Manager. 

We will need the Chowchilla steers. Expect to use most of them 
before other coast cattle are fully matured. 

8. 
THE “ BLACK BOOK ” MEMORANDA. 

These cumulative proofs of the existence of a combination among 
the Big Five alone would be sufficient basis for the «ommission’s con- 
clusions ; but they need not rest even upon this foundation, for we have 
memoranda by one of the members of the combination telling in detuil 
of the negotiations which took place at several of the meetings in whieh 
the agreements were made and perfected. These memoranda were 
written by Germon EF. Sulzberger, then president of Sulzberger & Sons 
Co., as soon as possible after he left the meetings, which was frequently 
late at night. As the minutes were for his own guidance, they covered 
particularly the phases of the agreements in which his company was 
especially interested. When discovered by the commission’s agents in 
the files of G. F. Sulzberger, the memoranda were contained in a black 
leather binder, stamped in gold on the cover “ G. Sulzberger,” for con- 
venience hereafter referred to as the “ Black Book.” 

\s a rule, the important parties in these negotiations were desig 
nated by cede symbols. The translation of the coded proper names of 
the Black Book is stated by G. F. Sulzberger, and is corroborated by 
internal evidence to be as follows: 

‘Sanford ’"—J. Ogden Armour, or the Armour interest. 

“It"—The Swift interest, or one of the Swift brothers. 

‘** Klee "—The Morris interest, represented by Edward Morris until 
his death, November, 1913, then by Thomas FE. Wilson. 

* Williams ’’—Arthur Meeker, vice president of Armour & Co. 

In order to understand these memoranda it is necessary to recall 
that the National Packing Co., jointly owned by Armour, Swift, and 
Morris, which +had been the instrument by which the combination con- 
trolled the meat industry after the abandonment of the “ Veeder pool ” 
in 1902, had been dissolved in July, 1912, and its properties distributed. 
This required an adjustment of the percentages, which was effected at 
some time prior to the 29th of January, 1913. The basis adopted was 
the actual division of live-stock purchases in 1910, modified by the 
distribution of the live-stock purchases of the National Packing Co.'s 
subsidiaries and by certain arbitrary adjustments to meet new condi 
tions which had been created since 1910. ‘These figures are set forth in 
2 memorandum in the Black Book of a “ meeting held with Sanford 
(Armour) at his office January 29, 1913, 3.15 p. m.” This memoran- 
dum also contains an interesting paragraph which illuminates the ap- 
parent competition which takes place, and shows how easily such 
matters can be adjusted between “ friends,” if there is no respect for 
the Sherman Act or the Federal court’s injunction: 

‘Sanford (Armour) seemed very discouraged with the general situ- 
ation and prospects. I explained this was due, a good deal, to his own 
foolish tactics in New York; that the situation there bad been com- 
pletely demoralized by his actions and that this was a very sensitive 
situation. He admitted that he thought they had made a mistake 
there, but that the rest of the situation did not make him anxious to 
change his attitude. I explained to him that he was injuring us more 
than anyone else there, as we had larger proportionate interests. He 
claimed that this was not so, that ‘H’ (Swift) had larger interests, 
but I explained to him that proportionately this was not the case. He 
said he had no intent to work against us, and said that he would 
arrange now to do the following: Reduce New York 10 per cent this 
week; 10 per cent next week.” 

By the spring of 1914 some questions had arisen as to the percent- 
age agreement, which required settlement, so, in connection with 
another equally important conspiracy, referred to later, thes ques- 
tions were taken_up for discussion at several meetings held during 
April, May, and June, 1914. In order to show the character of these 
meetings and the method of arriving at an agreement, we will quote 
from one of the memoranda, that of the *“ Meeting at Armonr's office 
June 4, 1914, p. m.” The Armour, Swift, Morris, and Sulzberger in- 
terests were represented at this meeting, but Cudahy apparently was 
not there, and it appears from other information that Cudahy, during 
this period at least, was not recognized as one of the “ insiders,” but 
accepted whatever proportion was allotted to him. 

‘Sanford (Armour) says showed plus 10 last week, but worse this 
week. (Note: This refers to the margin of profit on dressed-beef 
sales.) 

“Question of eastern killing of sheep and lambs, whether or not 
this is to be included, was discussed but not decided. Klee (Morris) 
claimed export cattle 1910 should be included, Sanford opposed. I[ 
stated that this was more than the mere purchasing of stock 
_ “Export figures for 1910, according to Sanford, showed the follow- 
ing: 
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“ Klee figures, including exports, 18.10. Sanford claimed this figure 
should be, excluding exports, 17.59. Sanford shows 11.79, including 
exports, as against 11.73, excluding exports for Sand. (Ss. & 8S.) 
Klee claimed account beef formerly exported by others having included 
(sic) therefore ttle exported 1910 should also be included. Sanford 
claimed this incorrect.” 

Armour’s office appears, from those memoranda, to have been the 
chief meeting place at which these negotiations were carried on, and 
it further appears from numerous references that Arthur Meeker, vice 
president of Armour & Co., designated as “ Williams” in the Black 
Book, acted as a sort of secretary to the combination, telling each what 
his share was and how nearly each was living up to the agreement 

These memoranda do not stand alone, but are checked and corrobo- 
rated by numerous documents taken from the files of the packers and 
from other sources. Together they form conclusive evidence of a 
criminal business conspiracy. 

THE INTERNATIONAL MEAT POOL, 


The Black Book memoranda are not limited to a record of the 
American meat combination, but cover in equal detail the international 
meat pool formed by the Armour,-Swift, Morris, and Sulzberger inter- 
ests in conspiracy with certain British and South American concerns 
to regulate and divide the shipments of beef, mutton, and other meats 
from South America to the United States and certain foreign coun- 
tries, particularly England. 

In 1911 an agreement, referred to by Sulzberger as the “old pool,” 
had been made by the seven packing companies operating in South 
America, providing for the regulation of the total export shipments 
and for the proportion each was to ship, as determined by meetings 
held from time to time. This pool broke up in April, 1913, because 
La Blanca Co., owned jointly by Armcur and Morris, demanded a large 
increase in its percentage. The Argentine press at the time stated 
that the break was caused by the insistence of the American companies 
on increasing their exports to the United States as soon as the tariff 

yas removed. The result of the break in the agreement was an almost 
immediate increase in cattle prices in Argentina. 

About April, 1914, the pool was renewed, and it is to the meeting 









| at which the new agreement was perfected that the memoranda in 


the Black Book refer. The principal meetings, attended by delegates 
from the American companies, were held in London, but these were sup- 
plemented by meetings and discussions among the big American packers 
in Chicago. 

The notes on the meetings as recorded by Germon Sulzberger in the 
Black Book teil the story of the perfecting of the poel. We quote the 
notes on the meeting of June 4, 1914, which are unique in that they 
drop the code aud give the proper names of those present: 

MEETING HELD AT ARMOUR’S CFFICE JUNE 4, 1914, A. M. 

Present: Messrs. White. Wilson, and Edward Swift 

I explained regarding Lamport (Lamport & Holt, big shipping com- 
pony) space to States, also misunderstanding in recard to mutton 

I stated that our June shipments to States were 227 tons chilled and 
120 tons frozen, and from July should be about 1S tons weekly up 
to October 1, 1914, and from then it would be about 250 to perhaps 
350 tons weekly up to July, 1918. They questioned statement of S50 
tons weekly and said they thought this was an error, probably coming 
on only fortnightly boats, which are starting in after October and which 
are probably all frozen. 
wt ge (owned by Armour and Morris) stated they had 500 tons 
from July on and probably 555 to 560 tous from Oct ber on up to 
1918. . : 

(Norr.—This agreement was apparently to run until 1918.) , 

La Plata (owned by Swift) contract with Lamport & Liolt is they 
are to receive one-third of total space, this covering beth | ruguay and 
Argentine plants. I stated I thought this a little excessive for Swift. 

Mutton: No one thought this item of uny pa ticular importan or 
interest, as they found the business unprofitable, excepting at a certain 
particular season of the year While Patagonia is not included, no 
mutton can be shipped from there now, it not being the season until 
or ‘ow also stated percentages which had be en allotted us on 
beef for England were as follows: Up to Sansine Da. (Sansinena Frozen 
Meat Co., Ltd.) contributed equally by everyone ; differen e up to on 
half of La Blanca contributed by Nelson (James Nelson & Sons Ltd.) 
in which they thought probably Poels had a'so contril ut | 

Sheep and lambs: The understanding had been that these we to 
remain as in the old pool previous to April, 1918 [Italies by th m- 
mission.} Understanding was that shee p from Uruguay, not to exces 
20.000 weekly up to October of this year As far as the Ar; tine 

















sheep were concerned, no one eared for this business, as it was not 
rofits > at the moment. ; ; 

ie ne understanding that Urugus is entitled to 25 per cent 
of total Uruguay-Argentine sheep; thes¢ sures happened toe come out 
in this way at this moment After six weeks Argentine may or may 
not be increased without a corresponding cl in Uruguay figures; 
the understanding being simply that Urugu y mutton shipments at 

not to exceed 20,000 per wee k up until Octo r, Whereas the 6 000 
carcasses per week for Argentine extend only for a six wee ks’ period. 





As regards mutton for the United States, this entirely unlimited. 

Regarding beef to the United States, it was understood that Lamport 
& Holt would give Sansinena space equal to the River Plate (River 
Plate Fresh Meat Co., Ltd.) space. — 

I stated that the United States shipments as arranged figured about 
as follows, which figures were made note of 


La Plata (La Plata Cold Storage Co.)-------- pee Rae 29 92 
Uruguay La Blanca (La Planca Co.)-~----~~-~- "__.. 98 O2 
River Plate (River Plate res I __ 11. 97 


Sansinena. _ 
Sansinena Uruguay. te . : 
Smithfield & Argentine (Smithfield & Argentine Meat Co., Ltd.)_ 11 
Nelson (James Nelson & Sons, Ltd.)-.-------------_-_- pain 11 
y A. Cc. (Prigorifico Argentine Central)... ._.____.. 
(Note.—Swift owns the La Plata; Armour and Morris jointly own 
the La Blanca; and Sulzberger then and Wilson & Co. now own the 
y.. &, CJ 
I stated in reference to these figures that there would be some change 
on account of Sansinena not being included. 
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I stated we were not satisfied with our figures, which they explained, 
however, were all that could fairly be asked. 

(Signed) G. F. 8. (GERMON FF. SULZBERGER). 

That this combination and conspiracy to limit the supplies of meat 
to the United States and our allies has continued to the present time, 
and with pernicious results, is shown by a statement made in 1917 by 
the president of a committee appointed by the Argentine Chamber of 
Deputies to investigate the cost of necessities : 

“They (the combination of packing companies) suppress real com- 
petition, maintaining it only in appearance, and they determine by 
common agreement the prices which are to be paid to producers, re- 
serving to themselves the right to sell at the highest price possible in 
order to obtain enormous profits which do not remain in the country. 
Thus it is that these freezing companies have been able to show in their 
Jatest balance sheets more than 100 per cent of profits; that is to say, 
that in a single year they have made more than their capital. * * * 
Itere the freezing companies contract with the foreign purchaser, who 
is to-day, owing to circumstances of the war, a single party, since the 
allied Governments have concentrated their purchases in a central 
office—-and having made their agreements at prices which they raise as 
high as possible, they purchase the live stock from the producers, im- 
posing upon them the law of the strongest.” 


AGREEMENTS IN OTHER LINES. 


These agreements and close relationships among the big packers are 
by no means confined to the purchase of live stock and the sale of 
meats. Here, for example, are extracts from a few letters taken from 
the files of the Neenah Cheese & Cold Storage Co., one of the sub- 
sidiaries of Armour & Co., which neglected to “comb” its files before 
the visit of the commission's agents. These extracts, more or less 
typical of a hundred or more letters in the commission’s possession, 
reveal how closely the American cheese market is controlled. 

‘This control of the cheese market is of particular interest in view of 
the enormous hoarding of this food indicated by a letter, dated Novem- 
ber 4, 1917, from C. E. Blodgett (who, with Armour, owns the C. EF, 
Blodgett Cheese, Butter & Egg Co.) to I. F. Laing, of the Neenah Co., 
another Armour concern: 

“You and I both know that there are enough twins (a form of 
American cheese) in storage in the United States, if England doesn't 
come back and buy of us, to last for the next two years to come.” 

On June 30, 1916, J. W. Brown (manager of the butter, egg, and 
poultry department of Armour & Co.) wrote to I. F. Laing: 

‘Your Mr. Nesbit at Spring Green raised the market to 14§ on cheese. 
Don't you think this is very bad work? How do you expect we can 
influence the people at Plymouth (the principal cheese board) to hold 
the market at 144 cents if you raise the figures? Wish you would tell 
this gentleman that he must not do this, because our interests else- 
where are so great that we can not afford to raise the market on our- 
selves, and Plymouth will certainly go up if you bid over the Plymouth 
prices on other boards. They all seem to be worked up about this.” 

Relations between the big packers in the cheese market are well shown 
by the following letters: 

MARSHFIELD, WIs., July 8, 1916. 
Mr. J. W. Brown, 
~ Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill, 

Dean Mr. Brown: Referring to your wire of even date in regard to 
getting the market down at Plymouth. I doubt very much if this can 
be done. I have had this up with Plymouth and Sheboygan (two big 
cheese boards) this week, and again to-day. Also, talked with Mr. 
Pauly (Pauly & Pauly, Swift buys four-fifths of sales) about it, and 
they complain bitterly about what Blanke is doing down in that sec- 
tion; about going out to the factories, and paying premiums for cheese 
and claiming that the dealers are all sore about it, and they can’t 
handle them, although they have agreed with me to put the market 
down a quarter of a cent, if it's possible; but I tell you one ihing. 
Mr. Brown, I can’t handle these people down there any longer unless 
something can be done to keep Blanke from antagonizing them the way 
he is, and you are the only man that can handle this. I am doing the 
very best I can, and sending a carload of cheese down there a week, to 
be distributed among the brokers, to keep the market in line, and it's 
costing me a hundred dollars a week to do it, but I can’t do it without 
some help from you. 

Yours, truly, 
C. E. BLopGeETT CHEESE, BuTrer & Eac Co., 
(Signed) C, E. BLopGert, 

(This letter had shorthand annotations, which stenographer in office 

could not decipher.) 
JULY 11, 1916. 
Mr. I. I, LANG, 
co Neenah Cheese & Cold Storage Co., 
125 W. South Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sin: Please note Mr. Blodgett’s letter attached. If this man 
Tlanke is causing all this trouble, I wish you would put a muzzle on 
him. We must keep down the markets if possible when we are accu- 
mulating these big stocks. 

Let me hear from you, please, 

Yours, very truly, 
; Armocr & Co., 
(Signed) J. W. Brown. 
IWBR 


It is certain that by no means all the agreements in effect between 
the big packers came to the attention of the commission. Thus, for 
example, we have evidence of an agreement on lard compound, which 
was made at the time the commission’s investigation was being vigor- 
ously pressed and came to light only by chance. 

{[Letter, Armour & Co. to H. G. Sharpnack (Armour’s branch house 
superintendent at Pittsburgh); dated Jan. 24, 1918]: 


“It's always been our understanding that if our organization had 
he same price as the other fellow, that’s all they need. This is cer- 
tainly a fact on Substitute since January 14, and we will very much 
surprised if your territory does not triple its business each ‘month. 
We do not recall having such an opportunity in the history of the firm 
— if this practice is maintained, it’s a pretty safe bet we will get our 
ehare. 

This was followed on January 28, 1918, by a circular from H. G 
Sharpnack to all managers giving the following instructions : Py 

* Please give this compound all attention possible. Everybody's price 
er be the — - poe. oe one any deviation, make doubly sure 
that you are right by seeing the bill, no » date : ’ > 
sold, and the price, and let me have it.” ee a eee a 
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This so pleased Armour & Co. that on January 30, 1918, L. L. Whelen, 
of Armour’s lard department, wrote Sharpnack : 

_“ Very glad to note your cooperation on White Cloud as per your 
circular to houses dated the 28th. In this connection, however, it 
eccurs to us that we should not make any noise about competitors’ 
prices being identical, etc. Under present conditions this is not ad- 
visable, as you are undoubtedly aware. Also you might destroy this 
letter on the subject.” 

Evidence of other agreements might be quoted at length, and they will 
appear in the report. The quotations already made would seem to an- 
swer affirmatively the President's question : P 

“Are there manipulations, controls, trusts, combinations, conspiracies, 
*. rea of trade out of harmony with the law or the public 
interest?” 

We will not elaborate on the fact that these agreements, combinations, 
and pools are continuing conspiracies. So far as the meat pools are con- 
cerned this is proved not oniy by the present continuance of the agreed. 
upon divisions of live-stock purchases but by letters of recent date. 

In the case of the agreements and conspiracies regarding cheese 
and lard substitute, the evidence presented relates entirely to matters 
which have occurred within the last two years and which there is no 
reason to believe haye been changed by later events, 


JOINT FUNDS. 


Further evidence of the existence of a conspiracy among the five big 
packers was found in the vault of Henry Veeder, tn the form of docu- 
ments relating to funds maintained by the big packers and oleomargarine 
manufacturers, primarily for the purpose of protecting themselves from 
punishment for the divers practices already described in part, 

These joint funds, as will be shown in one of the sections of the report, 
were used : 

To employ lobbyists and pay their unaudited expenses ; 

To influence legislative bodies ; 

To clect candidates who would wink at violations of law and defeat 
those pledged to fair enforcement ; 

To control tax officials and thereby cvade just taration; ; 

To secure nein of governmental rules and regulations by 
devious and improper methods ; 

Yo bias public opinion by the control of editorial policy through ad- 
vertising, loans, and subsidies, and by the poamee and distribution 
at large capense of false and misleading statements. 

Henry Veeder, the manager of the Veeder pools of the nineties, is 
the assessor, collector, and paymaster of these joint funds, and_ his 
office is the clearing house through which the money passes and to 
which reports are sent. Although single assessments for these funds 
range as high as $50,000, Veeder claims that he keeps no books showing 
the disposition of these large sums of money, but the many letters now 
in our possession show specifically to whom a part of the money was 
paid and for what purpose. 

At least two separate pools of this character are participated in by 
the big packers: First, ‘The Packers’ Pool,” limited in membership to 
the Big Five; and, second, “ The Oleo Pool,” the membership of which 
varies from year to year, but always includes Armour and Swift. 

The Oleo Pool is composed of large manufacturers of oleomargarine, 
butterine, and other similar products, who are pledged to divide what- 
ever assessments may be determined upon for their joint purposes on 
the basis of their proportionate production of oleomargarine during the 
preceding year. n 1917, for example, the membership of the Oleo 
Pool and the percentages used in collecting the joint funds were as 
follows: 


Per cent. 


A. (Armour &. 00.) once ncmnn: ll 
Fr. (Friedman Manufacturing Co.) ‘ 
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The general character and purposes of the Oleo Pool are disclosed 
by the following extract from a letter written by Alfred R. Urion, 
former general counsel for Armour & Co., to Henry Veeder: 

“TI give you the following information to be disseminated amongst 
those who are associated with us in Pennsylvania oleomargarine. The 
source of my report you are familiar with, I give you letter om the 
subject received Saturday: 

“* Have been given positive assurance by the big man that there will 
not be any suits brought in this State during the time named, on tinted 
goods, provided they are not too yellow ; that is to say, you must not go 
to extremes in color, but that the regular run of tinted goods will be all 
right. The wholesalers and manufacturers should not go farther in 
spreading the understanding than to simply notify their trade verbally 
that no suits will be brought and that there will be no trouble in their 
handling natural tinted goods.’ 

“T have gone back to the party by letter and asked to get a definite 
statement from the big man, calling off the State agents from taking 
samples and frightening the trade, and have no doubt will receive 4 
favorable answer thereto.” 

The genesis of what we have called the Packers’ Pool, as well as 
the basis upon which it is operated, is told in the following letter from 
Henry Veeder to W, B, Traylor, assistant to Louis F, Swift: 

Avuctst 28, 1916, 
Mr. W. B. TRayNnor, 
Care of Swift & Co., Chicago. 

omar Str: You asked me the other day for certain percentages which 
are generally known as the “ usual percentages.” On July 30, 1913, 
Lf 8, A M, and T E W agreed with C and 8 & S upon the following 
percentages to cover general legislative and litigation matters: 


8 85751 89728 44689 
A 29266 $2518 36582 
M 14983 16648 18729 
Cc 10 11111 


S&S 10 


100000 100000 100000 


Of course C and S were arbitrary. The A, F, and H figures are the 
so-ealled old beef figures which were based upon the volume of beef 
business in 1902. 

Sincerely, yours, 
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This letter and agreement contain a great deal more meaning than 
cursory reading would indicate. In the first place this letter, as well 
as many other documents to be produced hereafter, shows that Henry 
Veeder, the agent of the former conspiracies, is still acting as the 
joint agent for the Big Five and the custodian of their agreements. 

Analysis of the letter shows that on July 30, 1913, just one year 
after the dissolution of the National Packing Co., Arthur Meeker of 
Armour & Co., Louis F, Swift, and Thomas E. Wilson, then president 
of Morris & Co. (representing the Interests which had jointly created 
and owned the National Packing Co.), came together and agreed upon 
certain fixed percentages, to be known in the future as the “ usual 
yercentages,” for use in the settlement of ‘ general, legislative, and 
itigation matters.” 

The basis selected for the apportionment is shown by the cryptic 
words of the last paragra h: “The A, F, and H figures are the old 
beef figures of 1902, but the C and S & §S figures are arbitrary.” No 
Il’ and Hi figures are mentioned in the letter, but reference to the 
testimony of Henry Veeder in 1912 shows that in the pools of the 
nineties each company was designated by a code letter—A for Armour, 
¥ for Morris, and H for Swift. Thus the “old beef figures’’ are the 
percentages used in the Veeder pool. 

The packers joint activities for the prevention of governmental ac- 
tion are illustrated by the vicissitudes of the legislative efforts to 
secure an investigation of the pases industry. This investigation, 
it may be remembered, had its origin in resolutions introduced in the 
Ilouse of Representatives in February, 1916. Early in April of that 
year a committee of three of the confidential employees of Swift & 
Co.—A. D. White, John M. Chaplin, and R. C. McManus—were sent 
io Washington to investigate and report on the status and probable 
chances of the resolution. On Apri: 10, 1916, they prepared a long 
joint memorandum, copies of which were sent to the principal officials 
of each of the five packing companies, stating in substance that the 
resolution could be blocked only by adroit and vigorous action of the 
packers and their friends along certain indicated lines, and containing 
the warning: 

“We believe the situation to be scrious, and recommend that due con- 
sideration be immediately given to it and that everything be done 
to head off the present movement and to relieve the tension. We be- 
lieve that ag it stands to-day nothing could stop criminal prosecutions 
and that the situation is serious where men like Burke (Edward L. 
Burke, vice president of the American National Live Stock Association), 
who have been in the business all their lives, regard trivial and irrele- 
vant circumstances as conclusively proving criminal operations.” [Mat- 
ter in italics was underscored in red in original.] 

Following this warning tle Big Five proceeded to take the following 
steps: 

lirst, they raised a joint fund of $15,000, assessed upon the basis of 
the “ usual percentages " 

Second, they arranged “ to flood Congress,” and particularly the Judl- 
clary Committee, to which the resolution had been referred, with tele- 
crams from commission tnen, bankers, and other apparently disin- 
terested people whom they seemed to think they had under some 
degree of obligation. 

Third, they set at work one of their most expert lobbyists, Colin H. 
Livingston, who in addition to his general in“uence, indicated by his 
position as vice president of a Washington bank, had for years been 
employed as secretary to a Senator and had a thorough knowledge of 
Congressional affairs. 

Fourth, they brought support to a bill providing for the collection of 
certain data, on the theory that it would serve to sidetrack the pro- 
posed investigation, 

Through these and other maneuvers, they were able to block the 
movement for an investigation until the President of the United 
States, in February, 1917, directed the commission to make the investi- 
gation. 

What big packers did thresgh their agents and tools to prevent 
and nullify the present investigation is only typical of their activities 
in connection with other attempts made by the States or by the 
National Government to regulate or improve the conditions existing 
in the industry. 


METHODS AND RESULTS OF THE COMBINATION. 


The purposes of this combination, which for more than a generation 
has defied the law and escaped adequate punishments, are sufficiently 
clear from the history of the conspiracy and from the numerous docu- 
ments already presented, namely : 

To monopolize and divide among the several interests the distribu- 
tion of the food supply not only of the United States but of all coun- 
i ich produce a food surplus, and, as a-result of this monopolistic 
posttion, 

To extort excessive profits from the people not only of the United 
States but of a large part of the world, 

To secure these ends the combination and its constituent members 
employ practically every tried method of unfair competition known to 
this commission and invent certain new and ruthless methods to crush 
weaker concerns. 

The early strength and rapid growth of the Big Five was stimu- 
lated by the extortion of rebates under one disguise or another and 
special privileges. 

Among other well-known methods of unfair competition used by the 
big packers of which the commission has evidence may be mentioned 
the following: 

Bogus independents. 

Local price discriminations. 

Short weighting. 

Acquiring stock in competing companies. 

Shutting competitors out of live-stock markets. 

In addition to these recognized methods of unfair competition the Big 
Vive also employ a vicious system of rotation in price cutting. This 
consists in each of the Big Five, or as many as happen to be repre- 
sented in a given territory, arranging to cut prices in rotation, a day at 
n time or a week at a time, so that the burden, distributed among the 
big packers, will seem light, but will fall with crushing weight on the 
independent competitor. 

These big packers who aim at world monopoly persistently stoop to 
the commonest of commercial frauds—short weighting. ‘They short- 
weight the live-stock producers in the sale of grain and hay at the 
stockyards ; they short-weight the retailers on their shipments of meat; 
they short-weight the Government; and, to make a complete job of it, 
they short-weight one another. Here is an amusing example of the last- 
named practice in the form of an extract from a letter written July 6, 
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1917, by Armour’s Neenah Cheese & Cold Storage Co. to its Mineral 
Point (Wis.) branch, giving instructions with reference to Cudahy’s 
demand for a weighmaster’s certificate on his order: 

“ Now, if you have not an official weighmaster, get some fellow that 
looks like one and furnish him with blanks, if necessary. yourself. It is 
hardly necessary to have him make a test on each lot. You can arrange 
to have a few cheese sitting around for him to weigh that are not going 
to show up too much shortage. Whatever you do, however, give them 
good weights on the car.” 

How considerably this practice of short weighting may affect the 
retail price of meats appears from a single example, selected at random 
from several tests made in the presence of the commission's agents : 


Barrel of pork butts f-om Armour & Co. 


Weight in pounds. 


| Marked. | Actual. 


rae ee eee a a ee a ee 287 284 
Es hail iditns te catcihaduhiia<datdeiDben sidaaitaaetiradenite 21 29 





——— 


Here were 11 pounds of pork which the retailer is forced to pay for 
because of the inflexible rule of the big packers that shipments must 
be accepted at stamped weights under penalty of having credit cut off. 
The cost of these 11 pounds had to be distributed in some way over the 
selling price of the remainder and collected from the consumer. 

Foremost of packer practices in evil results is the manipulation of 
the live-stock markets, manifested primarily in vielent and unreason- 
able fluctuations in live-stock prices from day to day. This constt- 
tutes the greatest grievance of the live-stock producers against packer 
control of the markets. How seriously these market fluctuations are 
regarded by live-stock producers is expressed in the following state- 
ment of E. L. Burke, vice president of the American National Live 
Stock Association : 

“The fact is that beef production in the corn belt has become the 
most hazardous end uncertain legitimate business that a man can en- 
gage in. Outside of gambling on the board of trade or the New York 
Stock Exchange, I know of nothing to compare with it. 

“ Probably the worst thing the feeder has to contend with is these 
vielent fluctuations. The plausible contention is made by the packers 
that the rapid advances are an offset to the declines, but such is far 
from the case, as fully three-quarters of the cattle are bought on the 
days of heavy receipts, reducing the average cost far below the average 
daily prices.” 

Our information shows that there are three principal causes for 
these violent price finctuations: 

First, collusive manipulation by the big packers to drive the prices 
either up or down, depending upon whether they are overstocked with 
fresh and cured meats and want to sell in a high market or are under- 
stocked and want to buy in a :ow market. ‘This is illustrated by the 
follewing extract from a letter written by E. A. Cudahy to M. R. Mur- 
phy, his general superintendent at Seuth Omaha: 

“There is no use in being very aggressive about our percentage as 
long as there is a loss in the hogs. * * ® I think Swift is long 
considerable stuff on the market and Armour short, and Swift thinks 
he has to keep the price of hogs up in order to keep the provision 
market up. There isn’t any particular secret about the business and 
I don’t see that they are doing any better than we are, and the only 
thing we can do is to wait until they see fit to improve conditions.” 

Second, violent price fluctuations also occur as the result of dis- 
agreements among the Big Five, as, for example, when Mr. E. A. 
Cudahy, apparently excluded from the inner circle for a while, wrote 
the following to M. R. Murphy: 

“ Regarding hog buying—going to have pretty hot time unless allow 
other fellows to wipe us off map. Better see how our buyers stand in 
yards. May be at little disadvantage account position we have taken 
on market for long time. Notice Chicago market about 15 higher to- 
day—so must be row on here, too. Don’t know what is matter with 
packers, but things seem to be getting worse instead of better.” 

Third. Unnatural price fluctuations are created when the packers 
controlling a particular live-stock market decide to keep some com- 
etitor out by raising prices. This is illustrated by the following 
etter from Morris & Co.’s files, signed “E. M., Jr.,” presumably 
Edward Morris, jr.: 

Cnricaeo, 7/23/15. 
Mr. E. G. ELpRIpcE, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Dear Sir: Notice Armstrong (Armstrong Packing Co., which Armour 
had secretly bought in 1908, but which was at the time of this letter 
regarded as an independent, even by members of the combination) was 
in your market yesterday and bought 210 hogs. With receipts getting 
now we can’t afford to have Armstrong take any hogs out of our 
market. If he comes in for any hogs, let us put the market up a bit 
and make him pay enough so he will stay out. Our receipts are so 
light it is hard to operate a place even if no outsiders buy on the 
market. 

Yours, truly, B. M., Jr. 

Another indefensible practice, y.hich particularly affects the pro- 
ducers of live stock and has done much to dishearten them, is tech- 
nically known as “ wiring on.” When a cattleman, dissatisfied with 
the prices offered at the stockyards to which he has shipped, decides 
to try another, a telegram is sent forward over the packer’s private 
wire notifying the buyers at the destination that the cattle are being 
shipped and giving the price offered at the first market. As a result 
the cattleman finds that at the second market he ts offered the same 
or a lower price, and stands to lose at least the freight and the shrink- 
age as punishment for trying to beat the system. 7 

The packers have repeatedly denied that they wired on, although 
sometimes admitting that they used to; but something like a hundred 
telerrams of recent date now in the possession of the commission com- 
pletely refute the denial. 

It is our opinion that the failure of American meat production to 
keep pace with population is in large measure due to the conditions 
created and maintained in the markets by the Big Five. Their con- 
spiracios and unfair practices have disheartened producers of live 
stock by destroying their confidence in the fairness of the marketing 
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system to such an extent that large numbers have abandoned or cur- 
tailed their operations. Thousands of the more intelligent producers 
to-day regard the stoeckyard markets as gambling places in which the 


packer owners not only take an exorbitant “ percentage” but rig and 
control the game itself. 

They see in the violent fluctuations of the market—and our 
investigation contirms their suspicions—manipulations by the big 
packers in cider to secure their raw material cheaply. They know 
by repeated experience that these fluctuations are so large and so 
unnaturally sudden that many a producer loses heavily because he 


happened to ship his lve stock on Monday instead of on Wednesday. 


wi this happens and a live-stock producer loses thousands of dol- 
lars on animals whose production and shipment represent a large 
investment and long months of hard labor, there follows discourage- 
ment and a loss of credit which effectually prevents the speedy re-- 
establishment of the same scale of production It is such conditions 
which have led able and energetic cattlemen to testify before the 
commission that conditions they would not willingly 


under peer 


hand on their business of cattle raising to their children. 


Sut the packers have even more directly affected production. 
Their very system of concentrating the markets and packing houses | 
at a few large centers, where live stock can be disposed of profitably 
only in bunches, has discouraged farmers and people in small towns 
from raising animals which otherwise would readily find sale. The 
present “raise a pig” movement is retarded by the fact that there 


are bo convenient near-by places to dispose of the pig after he has 
been raised. 

Moreover, the packers have deliberately discouraged production in 

certain regions where they do not wish to establish packing plants 
and slaughterhouses. The story of the packers’ activities in destroy- 
ing the ralsing of sheep and other animals in New England is a chapter 
by itself. 
“Jt is unnecessary to do more than point out the large part which 
live-etock raising plays in the successful production of other foods. 
Live stock on farms are not only essential to fertilization but pro- 
vide a means of utilizing waste and surplus crops which often marks 
the «difference between success and failure. There is room on the 
farms and ranges of the United States for an immense additional 
number of animals, but so long as farmers and live-stock men believe 
that they will have only a “ gambler’s chance’ instead of a “ square 
deal” at the markets there will be great difficulty in securing this 
production. 

What has been said applies specifically to the production and mar- 
keting of live stock, but the same methods are being applied by the 
big packers in other branches of food production, and equally deplor- 
able results are apparent. The producers of milk, butter, cheese, and 
poultry are finding themselves disheartened by exactly the same condl- 
tions and practices, a: ainst which the live-stock men have been vainly 
contending for more than a generation. Little has been heard of these 


conditions outside the particular regions in which they exist, but 
they are already causing unrest and dissatisfaction in the regions 


where these foodstuffs are produced, and sooner or later, unless the 
conditions are corrected, there will be a situation in connection with 
each of these as serious as was the live-stock situation which led to 
this investigation. 

With the thought that the road to reasonable food prices lies in the 
direction of the elimination of monopoly, the curbing of unfair prac- 
tices, and the assurance of a fair and reasonably stable market, the 
commission bere gives relatively small space to the question of profits 
and costs. There is no doubt that the packers’ profits, particularly since 
the beginning of the European war, have been enormous, both tn the 
United States and in foreign countries. Measured by prewar profits, the 
1917 profits (exclusive of Armour’s foreign profits; tnclusive of only 


part of Swift's South American profits) were 350 per cent greater than | 


in the average of the three years before the European war; measured 
by the amount of sales, they averaged, in 1917, 4.6 cents on the dollar, 


which was suflicient to produce for the five companies a tota) profit of | 


$96,182,000; measured by the net worth of the combined corporations 
(capital stock plus surplus), they averaged, in 1917, 21.6 per cent; 
measured by the capital stock outstanding, as an indication of the 


dividend possibilities, they averaged, in 1917, 39.5 per cent; and meas- | 
ured by the packers’ actual investment of new capital, they amount to | 


several times even this last figure. 
All these are minimum figures for the reason that the packers’ ac- 
eounts are so constructed that they conceal profits rather than reveal 


them. There are numerous “ secret reserves "'; there are endless trans- 
fers of material from department to department at fictitious or arbi- 
trary values; 


and there are all sorts of cm a ge items charged in as 
expenses, ranging from items properly chargeable to capital to improper 
payments which have no place in any business. To have untangled 
these accounts so that a complete presentation of profits and costs 
could be made would have required accountants and clerks as numerous 
as the several thousands employed by the packers, 

Moreover, the parent corporations, and particularly the meat depart- 
ments, are made to bear the costs of the process of monopolization in 
various remote flelds. Sometimes during periods of cutthroat competti- 
tion these losses will run on for years, borne entirely out of the current 
earnings of meat and other lines; but when the fat years succeed the 
lean, the packers protest against any part of these earnings being car- 
ried back to the credit of the departments which bore the losses, 

The unreliability of all meat cost-and-profit calculations its Increased 
when they are placed upon a “ per bead” basis, for a new and difficult 
question immediately is presented as to what ts included in the denomi- 
nator of the fraction from which the result 1s obtained. However, 
since much publicity has been given by Swift & Co. to certain figures 
purporting to show thelr net profit on “dressed beef and all by- 
products to be $1.29 per head in 1917, some comment is called for. 
This is best put in the form of a quotation of a letter written by 
Charles H, Swift to Louis F. Swift and Edward F, Swift under date of 
June 23, 1916: 

{ Private.] 


CHICAGO, June 23, 1916. 


Messrs. Louris F, Swirt, Epwarp F. Swirr: 


Keferring to Henry Veeder's letter, June 13th, to L. F. 8. regarding 
sorland resolution, in which Mr. Meeker Is quoted as saying that 
\rmour made a profit _ of $1.19 per head on cattle for certain period 
(ours for same period $1.28 per head): 

Mr. Chaplin understands that Armour’s includes thelr canners, which 
ours does pot; part of their sausage results, nn’ has 10 cents added per 


head for good measure for by-products transferred at market prices, 
which ours does not. 


if our and Libby's cattle were thrown toxvether 
out including sausage or anything for good 1 
up over $2 per head, 


for the period, with- 
ieusure, it would bring ours 
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Mr. Chaplin didn't think there could be as much difference as this, 
but checked it pretty close and understands definitely that theirs in- 
cludes all of the above mentioned, which ours does not. 

CuarLes H. Swirr, 

The statement of the accountants who prepared the Armour cost 
figure of $1.19 per head shows that it did not include actual profits 
from fertilizers and various other by-products. The significance of this 
letter is that it shows that, when we include a part of the by-products 
and take in transfer values at market prices, Swift's profit immediately 
jumps to “ more than $2 per head,” and if we add other by-products 
properly chargeable and bring back the branch-house profits, the figure 
keeps on climbing until it is more than 100 per cent larger than the~ 
| $1.28 for 1916, and the $1.29 for 1917, which Swift & Co. are spending 

great sums in advertising. 


BUSINESS ETHICS OF THE PACKERS, 


The packers, in their recent public statements and advertisements, 
have striven to create the impression that they have grown to their 
present size solely as a result of superior efficiency, and that whatever 
improper or illegal practices were discovered in connection with their 
business were merely incidental, The conclusion, however, that is pro- 
duced by a study of their history and present activities is that they 
have attained their dominant position primarily as a result of unfair 
practices and illegal methods. The fact that they have so generally re- 
sorted to unfair methods of meeting competition discredits their claims 
of superior efficiency. It is difficult to believe that, if the big packers 
had been able to extend their business rapidly by efficiency alone they 
would have resorted to the devious and illegal means of crushing com- 
petition which they have employed. 

This conclusion is strengthened by a perusal of the packers’ letters in 
which their motives are often frankly stated. The following letters, in- 
troduced with merely explanatory comment, were written by the pack- 
ers or their agents in the course of their everyday business. 

Extract from a letter written by Guy C. Shepard, vice president of 
Cudahy Packing Co., to Mr. R. Murphy, general manager of the com- 
pany, under date of February 12, 1918: 

“I presume that it is true that all of us have not been as considerate 
as we should have been in view of the great strain and the difficulties 
under which you and all of the superintendents have been laboring since 
the first of January. The whole truth of the matter is we have nearly 
bitten off more than we can chew. There never was a time in the his- 
tory of the business when we have had as good a margin on the hous 
for as long a stretch continuously, and naturally it has made everyone 
very grecdy to kill every hog they possibly could. 1 don't suppose any 
of us have wasted much time figuring out whether we could or could not 
handle the business when we saw a chance to land a big allotment over 
at the ood Administration. The main idea that we had in mind was 
that it was profitable business, and the first thing to do was to take 
the order and then get through with it some way or other. 

_ To understand the following telegram, sent by F. B. Wilhelm, of the 
Cudahy Packing Co., to the assistant manager of their Omaha plant, 11 
is necessary to know that cheek meat, shank meat, and bull meat are 
inferior kinds of meat, which until very recently were almost valueless 


Cnicaco, ILt., February 6, 1918. 


W. Deistne, Omaha: 

Notice you solid some beef cheek meat at 
Kk. A. Cudahy, president o7 the Cudahy Packing Co.] says not to s 
| any more, but to consider it worth 18c. Would suggest you hold this 
| stock, as we have been discussing recently with the Food Administra- 
tion about having the specifications for canning meat revised so that 
| cheek meat might be included, and would like to have this extended to 
shank meat and bull meat. 

F. E. WILHetom,. 


A little earlier Morris & Co.'s sales manager wrote the following lIet- 
| ter, relating to th sale of a quantity of “ fishy” butter at fresh-butter 
prices to one of the Army camps: 


New Onrierans, La., November 24, 1917. 


124c, EAC [apparentiy 


Mr. C. J. Mourpriy, 


Morris & Co., Chicago, IU. 


Dear Sin: We are in receipt of your iwo letters of the 22d relative 
| butter we are holding bere for Pannma, : 

| Regarding the duty baving been paid on these shipments, will say 
that we will be unable to do anything on this here towards securing 2 
refund or drawback, as the duty was pete by consignee In Panama, 
and they of course will have to enter their claim down there and collect 
from the Panama government. 

We have advised the foreign department fully as to the disposition 
of this butter, giving them all the information you request, and suggest 
you take up with Mr. Carlsen regarding. With reference to your re- 
mark “to work a little closer" on a proposition like this, it would 
seem to us that the fault is not at this end, as we were handling this 
for the foreign department, and if it was necessary for you to be in 
touch with this that they should have kept you posted. We certainly 
kept them fully advised at all times as to what we were doing with 
this stock. : 

Regarding shipping this butter to Alexandria, La., to take care of 
the butter contract for Camp Beauregard, we wired Mr. Simpson night 
message 11/13, asking if tt would be satisfactory to use this butter to 
fill contract orders Camp Beauregard, and received reply from Chicago 
11/14 advising it would be 0, K. to use this butter for this purpose 

Might add for your information that wwe eramined some of this stock 
before shipping to Alevandria and found all we tested to be very fishy. 
and we feel that the stock was well sold at price you mention. [Italics 
by commission. ] 

Yours, truly, 





Mornuts & Company, 
(Signed) W. J. Firzcispons. 
WJF-IIM 


Of somewhat similar character is the following letter, written by 


Armour & Co.’s branch house superintendent at Philadelphia to the 
manager of the dressed-beef sales department: 
Armour & Co., Cuicaco, ILLINots 
917-925 Norte Sr., PuinapeLtpnia, Pa., 
February 23, 1918, 


Mr. V. U. MUNNECKE, 


Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Str: This has been a very unsatisfactory week, because of the 
great quantity of bad-condition beef we bave had to sell. 
kosher cars coming into Noble Street were off condition. 

| cent of our beef unloaded this week was very stale, 


Even our 
Ninety per 








Piet 
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Morris and Wilson had just as much trouble as we had. Swift got 
by with practically no trouble at all, Possibly this trouble may partly 
be accounted for by the beef being held a long time at the plant, while 
Swift had cars and was able to keep closer up to date on his shipments. 

Wilson froze quite a little beef, some out of their own shipments, 
and some they bought. They bought beef from us at 132 N. Dela- 
acare Avenue that had been wiped up twice before we sold it to them. 
They vagged it up and shipped it to New York for freezing. They 
vought beef from Arch Street that was so bad that we bathed it in 
vinegar and soda before we showed it to them. I think this beef also 
qvas shipped to New York for freezing. 

I certainly do not know what they are going to do with this beef. 
1 certainly do not think beef in the condition they are buying ought 
to be exported or offered to our armies. [Italics by Commission.] 

Yours, truly, 
T. G. LEER. 

TGL-MGC 

WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE. 


In the President's letter of February 7, 1917, we were asked to 
state as a result of our investigations: 

“What measures are necessary to effect fundamental improvements?” 

What the remedy is will appear from a brief analysis of the situa- 
tion. The rapid rise of the packers to power and immense wealth and 
their present strangle hold on food supplies were not based necessarily 
on their ownership of packing houses, but upon their control of the 
channels of distribution, particularly the stockyards, private car lines, 
cold-storage plants, and branch houses. Similarly the great profits 
which they have secured and are now securing are not primarily due 
to exceptional efficiency in operating packing houses and manufacturing 
plants, but are secured through their monopolistic control of the dis- 
tvibutive machinery. ‘This applies not only to the meat industry, but to 
the other branches of the food industry which they control, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that particularly in recent years they have made 
fur greater efforts to secure control of the distribution of the product 
than to secure manufacturing plants in the case of such products as 
cheese and canned goods. Several letters in our possession might be 
cited in support of this statement 

As long as the packers control these distributive utilities, producers 
will be at the mercy of the big packers, competition will be restrained 
and consumers generally will continue to pay the price of monopoly. 
Control and manipulation of the live-stock markets have been the great 
factors in the discouragement of live-stock production. Control of the 
transportation and marketing facilities have been the instruments by 
which competitors have been crusaed. 

We see no possibility of effecting the “ fundamental improvements ” 
which the President’s letter sought, short of the acquisition by the Fed- 
eral Government of the distributive utilities now controlled by the Big 
live, and the establishment by the Federal Government upon equa 
ierms for all the additional storage and distributive facilities necessary 
to open the channels of commerce in foods and related products and 
insure their free and unrestricted flow from the producer to the con- 
sumer, 

We recommend, therefore: 

\. That the Government acquire, through the Railroad Administra- 
tion, all rolling stock used for the transportation of meat animals and 
ihat such ownership be declared a Government monopoly. 

2. That the Government acquire, through the Railroad Administra- 
tion, the principal and necessary stockyards of the country, to be 
trerted as freight depots and to be operated under such conditions as 
will insure open, competitive markets, with uniform scale of charges for 
all services performed, and the acquisition or establishment of such 
ndditional yards from time to time as the future development of live- 
stock preduction in the United States may require. This to include 
customary adjuncts of stockyards. 

3. That the Government acquire, through the Railroad Administra- 
tion, all privately owned refrigerator cars and all necessary equipment 
for their proper operation, and that such ownership be declared a Goy- 
ernment monopoly. 

{. That the Federal Government acquire such of the branch houses, 
cold-sterage plants, and warehouses as are necessary to provide facili- 
ties for the competitive marketing and storage of food products in 
the principal centers of distribution and consumption. The same to be 
operated by the Government as public markets and storage places under 
such conditions as will afford an outlet for all manufacturers and 
handlers of food products on equal terms. Supplementing the market- 
ing and storage facilitles thus acquired, the Federal Government estab- 
lish, through the Railroad Administration, at the terminals of all prin- 
cipal points of distribution and consumption, central wholesale markets 
und storage plants, with facilities open to all upon payment of just 
and fair charges. 

The stockyards and their essential adjuncts, such as exchange build- 
ings and terminal railroads, must be acquired and operated by the 
«Government under such conditions that the producer will be assured 
of a fair market, reasonable charges, open bidding, full and helpful 
market information, the limitation of violent fluctuations in price, and 
the elimination of unnatural market influences. Moreover, the measure 
authorizing the acquisition of the stockyards should provide for the 
acquirement by right of eminent domain of such sites adjacent to the 
yards as may be necessary for their proper expansion and for the loca- 
tion of such independent, municipal, or cooperative abattoirs or packing 
houses as may be established. This will open the way for the inde- 
pendent packers and butchers, big and little, to establish their plants 


and secure their live stock under such conditions as will enable them to | 


compete actively with the big packers. Furthermore, we believe that 
the establishment of such epen, competitive markets will be followed by 
a large inerease in live-stock — uction. 

The necessity for acquisition by the Government of refrigerator and 
other private car lines and icing stations is so obvious, particularly 
since the railroads have been brought under Federal operation, that 
argument seems unnecessary. 

Acquisition of the stockyards and car lines alone will not secure the 
fundamental improyv-meuts which we are secking. Figuratively speak- 
ing, we will havz opened on!y two of the doors by which the big packers 
have obstructed the channels ox food commerce, while the third remains 
closed. An independent packer may with Government-owned yards and 
ears find it possible to secure and ship his products upon terms of 
equality with the big packers, but unless he has an opportunity to dis- 
pose of them under fair conditions his competition will not be effective 
und the consumer will not be benefited. 

It is for this reason that we consider the provision of proper mar- 
keting and storage facilities by the Federal Government through branch 
houses and establishment of central wholesale markets and storage 
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places to be an essential feature of a system which will provide for the 
American people adequate supplies ef food at reasonable prices during 
both war and peace. 

LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


Tue WuHite Howse, 
Washington, February 7, 1917. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: An adequate supply of food products is a 
matter of concern to the Nation at all times. it is of peculiar impor- 
tance at present. Our domestic food supply is normally very large and 
has become increasingly varied. In some respects it has steadily ex- 
panded and has kept pace with the increasing population. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not truc, however, of a number of important staple 
products, including certain cereals and particularly meats. While the 
population of the Nation has increased 26,000 000 since 1900, the pro- 
duction of the two leading cereals, corn and wheat, while tending to 
increase, has shown only a slight advance; and that of the meat prod- 
ucts in the same period has shown an increase of only 3,500,000,000 
pounds—a decrease of 29 pounds per capita. 

Much can be done, and is being done, to change this situation 
through improved methods of production and through the control or 
eradication of plant and animal diseases. But there are problems 
also of distribution; and, in some respects, the problems presented 
in this field are the more difficult. Only recently have official agen- 
cles been created to deal systematically with this side of the difficulty. 
Much work has been done, and, considering the limited nature of the 
owers under which it has been conducted, no little headway has 
een made, particularly in obtaining and diffusing useful informa- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is not yet clear in many directions just what 
the nature of the difficulty is or what measures should be adopted to 
effect fundamental improvements. Many necessary facts are not avail- 
able. and it is questionable whether any single agency of the Govern- 
ment at present possesses the requisite power and equipment to secure 
the information needed to enable both public and private instrumentalf- 
ties to render their fullest service to the people. It is obvious that 
there will be no sufficient incentive to enlarge production if there does 
not exist an unobstructed and economical system of distribution. Un- 
— fluctuations in prices are not merely demoralizing; they 
nevitably deter adequate production, : 

it has been allegea betore committees of the Congress, and elsewhere, 
that the course of trade in important food products is not free, but is 
restricted and controlled by artificial and illegal means. It is of the 
highest public concern to ascertain the truth or falsity of these allega- 
tions. No business can be transacted effectively in an atmosphere of 
suspicion. If the allegations are well grounded, it is necessary that 
the nature and extent of the evils and abuses be accurately det 
mined, so that proper remedies, legislative or administrative, may 
applied. If they are not true, it i 





) s equally essential that the public 
be informed, so that unrest and dissatisfaction may be allayed. In any 
event, because of the grave public interests which the food supply 
affects, the efficient performance of the duties imposed upon agencies 
of the Government requires that all the pertinent facts be ascertained. 
To this end, the powers of such agencies should be made adequate, if in 
any respect they are now deficient. 

-ursuant to the authority conferred upon me by the act creating the 
Federal ‘Trade Commission, therefore, I direct the commission, within 
the scope of its powers, to investigate and report the facts relating to 
the production, ownership, manufacture, storage, and distribution of 
foodstuffs and the products or by-products arising from or in connec- 
tion with coat ere yaration and manufacture; to ascertain the facts 
bearing on alleged violations of the antitrust acts, and particularly upon 
the question whether there are manipulations, controls, trusts, combi- 
nations, conspiracies, or restraints of trade out of harmony with the 
law or the public interest. 

am aware that the commisison has additional authority in this 
field, through the power conferred upon it to prevent certain persons, 
partnerships, or corporations from using unfair methods of competi- 
tion in commerce. I presume that you may see fit to exercise that 
authority, upon your own initiative, without direction from me 

The Department of Agriculture has been engaged for several years in 
studying problems of distribution. I have noted that it has been pro- 
posed in the Congress to add to the funds of the department and give it 
larger powers to conduct its investigations. As its activities will touch 
phases of the problem I am calling to your attention which may not be 
eovered by your inquiry, and may furnish information of great impor- 
tance for the purposes contemplated, I shall direct that depariment to 
cooperate with you in this enterprise. 

For the adequate prosecution of the inquiry by both your commission 
and the Department of Agriculture, it is essential that sufficient funds 
be available. I accordingly request that you furnish me at the earliest 
possible moment an estimate for an appropriation, if one is needed, to 
supplement existing appropriations, to enable you successfully to carry 
out the investigation. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
with the direction that his department cooperate with you and with the 
request that he furnish an estimate for the funds needed by his depart- 
ment. 

Sincerely, yours, 
(Signed) Wooprow WILSON, 
Hon. WintramM J. Harrts, 
Chairman Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. GORE. I renew my request, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the con- 
ference report on the bill named by him. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
vote of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 11945) to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to carry out, during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled “An act to 
provide further for the national security and defense by stimu- 
lating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agricul- 
tural products, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should like to say that after 
| several sessions the conference committee of the two Houses 
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reached a partial agreement. They adjusted the differences on 
all the amendments except the amendment commonly known as 
the rent amendment. Upon that amendment we were unable to 
reach an agreement. We therefore report a disagreement to the 
two Houses. 

In 2 moment I shall move to agree to the report and that the 
Senate further insist on the so-called rent amendment. Before 
making that motion, however, I wish to say with respect to 
amendment numbgred 30, which is the amendment intended to 
prohibit the interstate shipment of adulterated feed stuffs, that 
the committee was not able to reach an agreement upon that 
amendment. There was, however, an appreciation of the im- 
portance of the subject ; and I am perhaps at liberty to say that 
an agreement was reached between the chairmen of the two 
Agricultural committees that a subcommittee from each of the 
two Houses would be appointed, whose duty it would be to con- 
sider the adulteration of feeds and fertilizers and to prepare 
and report to the two Houses a comprehensive measure in- 
tended to prohibit fraudulent practices with respect to feeds 
and fertilizers, so far as Congress has the power to accomplish 
that end. 

I move that the Senate agree to the conference report and 
further insist upon the so-called rent amendment. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I desire to inquire of the 
chairman of the Agricultural Committee about the amendment 
concerning which no agreement has been reached. Is that the 
so-called Pomerene rent amendment? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir; it is the Pomerene rent amendment, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I think it is well that the 
Senate should appreciate just what this condition is, so that the 
conferees may understand that the Senate will insist upon this 
amendment being possibly considered by the conferees, with a 
view to reaching some conclusion. 

The Senate has already acted very conclusively with regard 
to this measure by approving the action of its conferees on the 
Pomerene bill, as it came from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, in refusing to confer with the conferees of the 
House under the circumstances which are disclosed in the Rrc- 
orp. I want to say, so far as the District Committee of this 
body is concerned, that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomMERENE], 
who is the author of the bill and has spent a great deal of time 
on it and has very ably drawn the bill to correct the housing 
conditions in Washington, so far as possible, desired to with- 
draw from that conference committee because of occurrences 
in another body, which are disclosed in the Recorp; but the 
District Conumittee, I think unanimously, declined to allow him 
to withdraw from that conference committee, and each and 
every member of the Distriet Committee stated that he would 
not under the circumstances accept an appointment as a con- 
feree to represent the Senate. 

Now, it is very important, I think, that this bill should be 
agreed upon. There are very many circumstances arising re- 
garding rents in this city in a multitude of cases that I think 
the Pomerene bill would reach which need to be reached at this 
particular time. It is a very important measure, and unfortu- 
nately it is the only way in which this legislation can be ob- 
tained. If the House declines to consider it through a confer- 
ence committee. as they have done, I simply hope that on the 
House will be placed the responsibility of the failure to bring 
about conditions in this District regarding housing which so 
much need attention. 

{ only wanted to impress on the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture, the head of the conferees, that it was very neces- 
sary, in my judgment, to get the House conferees to consider this 
matter, which, I understand, they have absolutely refused to do. 
Otherwise certainly it would be improper in the minds of a 
great many Senators for the Senate ever to agree to a confer- 
ence report where this amendment is wholly disregarded. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I served as one of the con- 
ferees on this bill, I am sorry to say. I think the Senate ought 
to know what the conferees have done. 

i will say that I do not concur in this conference report and 
have not signed it. The Senate attempted to practice economy 
in some of these appropriations. It struck out all of subdivision 
8 on motion of the Senator from Utah [Mr. K1ne]. I am sorry 
he is not present. That has all gone back in the bill. The first 
provision, where the item of $105,000 for production of beef 
enttle was stricken out, has come back in the bill, and where 
these few economies crept in in the Senate and some of us had 
hoped that we might hold them in conference, practically all 
are eliminated, and the appropriations come back, cottage cheese 
and all, which item was restored after many tears shed by the 
conferees over the cottage-cheese situation. It simply fllus- 
trates that it is impossible to cut down appropriations. When 
you get into conference, it seems to be the duty of the conferees 
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from their standpoint to take back to their respective bodies a 
report showing that what they have done in those respective 
bodies the conferees have won by a tremendous victory. They 
bring back the flag of victory. I had alweys supposed that 
legislation should be arrived at from the standpoint of what 
was the best interest of the public, and not as to the matter of 
offending the dignity of either the Senate or the House. 

Now, on the rent profiteering, I trust the Senate will insist 
on that amendment. We have no pride of opinion about the 
Pomerene amendment. We simply insisted on the fundamental 
proposition that something should be done here in the District 
of Columbia as to these rent profiteers. The House conferees 
took the position—I do not know that I violate any confidence- 
that this amendment did not belong on this bill; that the District 
of Columbia committees should consider these matters. That is 
true, but we face a fundamental condition that unless some- 
thing is done on this bill for the people of the District of Colum- 
bia, who are being so systematically and thoroughly robbed, 
nothing will be done at this session of Congress, and we have 
no right to shirk or evade that responsibility even if there be 
certain Members of Congress who are exceedingly anxious to 
get home. 

But a situation has grown up—and we might as well be frank 
about it; it is no secret—between the conferees of the Senate 
= the conferees of the House, as to the District of Columbia 

Unfortunately remarks made by Members of the Flouse 
offended the Senate conferees, probably rightfully so, and the 
House conferees on this present bill now feel that to take any 
action on this matter is a slap in the face of the chairman of 
the District of Columbia Committee in the House. There we 
stand in this boyish, silly attitude; because somebody is going 
to be offended either in ihe Senate or the House the people of 
the District must submit to these injustices. It is not right or 
fair or decent. 

I do not mean to indulge in criticism of the conferees at all. 
They are all high-minded men and desirous of doing what is 
right, but they are placed in a difficult position by the unfortu- 
nate situation which we bave gotten into over this bill as relates 
to the District of Columbia Committee. I believe if it is sent 
back to conference, and if the Senate conferees are willing to 
stand firmly by the proposition of doing something on the rent 
provision, we can get something accomplished, and that we 
ought to do. We will be recreant to our duty if we neglect this 
opportunity to relieve the people of this District. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, when the conference report 
on this bill was submitted by the chairman last Tuesday TI 
entered an objection to its immediate consideration. I wished 
to ascertain why the amendment No. 29 had been omitted by the 
conferees, because it will be remembered that amendment No. 20 
was the bill which provided that the Secretary of the Interior 
may, under rules and regulations prescribed by him, lease for not 
more than 30 years certain tracts of Indian reservations for 
metalliferous mining. The Senate became convinced more than 
three months ago that it was an unwise policy to send to Ceylon 
and to Brazil and other points across the sea to obtain minerals 
necessary for the conduct of the war in making munitions, anid 
so forth, when we have those same metals right at home; and 
the Senate wisely, in my judgment, adopted that amendment 
providing for leasing tracts in Indian reservations, so that 
manganese, and rare metals especially, might be obtained. 

I am very sorry that amendment No. 29, which is the metalli- 
erous mining proposition, has been omitted by the conference; 
but I have talked with our Senate conferees, and I am convinced 
that they have done every reasonable thing and have summoned 
every reasonable argument that ought to be made to induce the 
House conferees to keep amendment No. 29 in the report. I am 
persuaded that our conferees abandoned the amendment simply, 

| solely, and only because it was the only thing that they could 
do. In other words, I am convinced that the House conferees 
will not now under any circumstances agree to amendment No. 

29, and I nave no disposition, therefore, to delay the adoption of 
the conference report. Of course if I thought for a moment that 

| a further delay of the report would bring about any agreement 
to amendment No. 29 I should continue my opposition. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I have nothing to 
say further than to give my colleagues in the Senate, who are 
intensely interested in the measure, the assurance that I have 
received from the House that the measure has been put upon 
the calendar—I believe, what they call the unanimous-consent 
calendar—to be called up on motion, and that there is every 
prospect that we may finally get it enacted as an independent 
law, which is the better way to enact such legislation if it is 
possible to do it. If I did not see some hope of getting a bill 
of this importance through at this session I should make every 
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effort that I covld possibly command to see if we could not 
further insist on the amendment, and convince the House con- 
ferees that they should yield. 

But, feeling that the conferees, as my colleague has said, 
have done :*. that they could, we must take our chanees on 
action in the House hereafter. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to indorse 
what the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] said in reference 
to the amendment known as the rent amendment and also to 
indorse the suggestion of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
SAULsBURY] that our conferees ought to insist upon some action 
being taken upon that amendment. The people of this District, 
especially the Government employees, are being harassed and 
threatened and intimidated and robbed systematically, and 
Congress ought to take some steps to correct it. 

We have passed what is known as the Saulsbury resolution. 
That prohibits the raising of rent or the eviction of tenants 
during the war. Personally, I am satisfied that that resolution 
will be sustained by the courts if it ever comes before them, 
but it is being contended by the landlords that it will not stand 
the test of the courts. Tenants are being told that, and they 
are being threatened with suits, they are being ordered to get 
out of premises, and told that if they do not do it they are 
going to be sued. Many of them could not stand the expense 
of a suit. Very naturally, they are not only very much per- 
turbed in mind, but they feel as though they have either to get 
out or else comply with the demands of the landlerds with ref- 
erence to increased rent. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Gladly. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. A lady from Texas, working in one of the 
departments, came to me a few moments ago and stated that 
she is paying $45 a month for one room, and that the landlord 
has threatened to raise her rent to $60 per month. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That instance can be multiplied 
over and over again. It is quite a modest demand that that 
landlord has made compared with the demands made by others, 

Mr. President, as the Senator from Iowa has said, this is 
no time for anybody to stand upon dignity or anything of that 
sort. The interests of the people of this District are to be 
considered in connection with this legislation. It is legisla- 
tion largely for the benefit and for the protection of people 
who have been brought into this District to do the work of 
the Government that is necessary to be done in the conduct of 
the war, and it is nothing short of an outrage that we will 
permit those people to be systematically mulcted by those who 
happen to own the property and the rooms which they must 
necessarily occupy if they would stay here at all. 

The Senate, recognizing the situation that exists between the 
two bodies. as far as the Committees on the District of Colum- 
bia are concerned, were perfectly willing to place this proposi- 
tion in the hands of conferees from another committee. They 
were willing to do that in the hope of getting the legislation 
that we ought to have, and it does seem to me that another 
body, which we properly can not name, ought to be perfectly 
willing to allow our contention with reference to this matter 
to be considered by a committee that all must recognize would 
be entirely impartial. It does seem to me that the House con- 
ferees ought to be willing to consider this proposition. 

Mr. President, we have not done in this case anything dif- 
ferent from what we have done time and time again. There 
is hardly an appropriation bill of any character that comes 
over here which does not have amendments put on it that 
would properly go to some other committee. Yet they are 
put on in the hope and belief of getting legislation. No ques- 
tion is ever raised about reflecting upon anybody or slapping 
anybody in the face or outraging anybody’s dignity or anything 
of that sort, but the conferees take up the propositions and 
consider them and try to reach a conclusion with reference 
to them. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the Senate conferees will insist 
upon semething being done in this matter, and I trust that the 
other body will recognize the importance, not. to us, not to 
Members of the House, but the importance of this proposition 
to people who, as I said, have been brought into this Distriet 
to do the werk of the Government, that they may be protected 
in their rights and in the discharge of the duties they have 
come here to perform. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I infer from the remarks of the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] that perhaps he does 
hot understand the parliamentary situation as I do. The 
conferees. of the two Houses reached an impasse with reference 
to this particular amendment—the rent amendment. The 
House conferees were not willing to recede from their disagree- 
ment to the amendment. The Senate conferees were not will- 


ing to recede from their insistence upon tke amendment. Of 
course, the Senate conferees were powerless to prevail upen 
the House conferees to change their position upon the subject. 
We held several sessions. The Senate conferees, appreciating 
the fact that the Senate was thoroughly committed to the 
amendment, that it had been attached to the bill by an over- 
whelming majority, that it was the legislative sense of the 
Senate, were not willing to take the responsibility of a reces- 
sien. We therefore refused te ask to recede. The conferees of 
the two Houses reached a disagreement, and we now come to 
the Senate asking that the agreement, with respect to other 
amendments, be accepted and that the Senate further insist 
upon amendment No. 28—the rent amendment. 

Of course, under parliamentary procedure it will then go to 
the House and the House itself will then have an opportunity 
to act directly upon the merits of the amendment. It is my 
hope that some one in the House will meve to concur in the 
amendment in order that the issues may be squarely raised 
in that bedy. If, however, they disagree, of course there are 
only two courses which the Senate cam pursue. One is to re- 
eede and the other is to ask for a further conference. Of 
course I shall abide the pleasure of the Senate when that 
eonjuncture arises, but I should like to say further that there 
were certain reasons why the Senate conferees were not willing 
to let this particular bill ride at anchor indefinitely in Congress. 
I think that statement is sufficient and Senators will appreciate 
what I mean. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Senater must have 
misunderstood me, I think I understand the situation. I do 
net want our conferees to keep the bill in conference indetinitely. 
I simply want them to insist when they go into conference that 
something shall be done on this proposition, and if the Heuse 
cenferees absolutely refuse then I want them to bring back a 
report ef a disagreement. 

Mr. GORE. That is what has been done, I will say to the 
Senator. , 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know the Senator has now 
done that, but = am referring to future conferences. I was 
referring to conferences in the future. I know what has been 
done and I am glad our conferees have done it; { am approy- 
ing their action in the matter, but I want to let them know, 
as far as I can, that the Senate is behind them in insisting 
upon the bill going to conference again, and that some action 
must be taken on this amendment or the couferees wili have 
to report a disagreemeut to the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I fully indorse what has been 
said by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] with regard to the importance 
of the so-called rent amendment to this bill, and I am very sorry 
that any question of a personal character should interpose itself 
so completely between the members of the conference com- 
mittee of the two Houses as not only to suspen! but to imperil 
the enactment ef a very desirable and most in.portant amend- 
ment. 

I want to say, Mr. President, in this connection, that my ex- 
perience, which has been considerable, regarding the rent situa- 
tion in the District convinced me that a very large proportion 
of the extortionate instances occurred between lessees and 
their sublessees. There are occasions where landlords owning 
property have been extorting, but the large bulk of them are 
composed of men and women who have leased apartments or 
rooms or houses and who have then sought to take advantage 
and are taking advantage of the enormovs pressure in the Dis- 
trict for shelter to demand and receive prices that are out of all 
proportion to what they should be, and in many respects far 
bevond the ability of their victims to respond. Of course, it is 
that class of people, the small sublessees, which need the pro- 
teetion of this body more earnestly and more summarily than 
any other. 

There is a species of profiteering which is earried on by the 
owners of large and palatial residences who are demanding and 
receiving from people who are here on Government business 
and who are very wealthy practically the value of their property 
in the enormous amounts of rent which they ask and which 
they receive. That class of people, however, can get along. It 
is the others whose condition is so pitiful that it ought to ap- 
peal to the sense of justice of the members of the conference com- 
mittee and enable them, if they are net satisfied with this 
measure, to amend it in some such way as to enable us to enact 
it into law. 

Mr. President, there is an amendment to this measure which 
has passed the conference and which in its consequences upon 
the revenues of the country is very formidable. I refer to what 
is called the ““bone-dry ” amendment, the effect of which is to 
prevent the sale and the carrying on of transactions regarding 
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distilled liquors, and which when it shall go into effect by that 
very act prohibits the further sale of intoxicants. 

I am not going to touch upon the question of prohibition any 
more than may be necessary for my purpose, because I am well 
aware of the fact that the prohibition sentiment in the country 
is overwhelming and that nothing I can say will in any wise 
prevent the early establishment of this principle in the approval 
of the bill which is the subject of the conference. But, Mr. 
President, when you consider that, speaking roughly, 50 per 
cent of the revenues of the General Government have for many 
years prior to the war been derived from specific taxes upon 
distilled, brewed, and fermented liquors and tobacco, and that 
ever since the Civil War these articles and the business have 
been a prolific source of revenue, as was said by some one a 
revenue which is the only one known that is voluntarily paid, 
as no man needs to smoke or drink unless he chooses, and that 
up to this time a very considerable portion of our war revenues 
have been derived from the same source, the effect upon the 
revenues for 1919, because of this amendment, becomes a subject 
of first importance and one which has necessarily presented 
itself to the consideration of the Senate Committee on Finance 
now in charge of the revenue bill. 

The best information which we have convinces us that as 
a result of this “ bone-dry”” amendment the revenues of the 
country will in all probability be depleted in 1919 in the sum of 
$750,000,000 to $S800,000,000, and we must either acknowledge 
the fact and legislate accordingly or seek other sources of 
revenue to make up the certain deficit between the amount thus 
lost and the $8,000,000,000 which we are trying to secure. 

There are in bond in round numbers 138,000,000 gallons of 
distilled liquors, and out of bond, consisting of what is called 
floor stuff, about 40,000,000 gallons. The bill now in committee 
proposes a tax of $8 per gallon upon all of this merchandise, 
being $4.08 in excess of the prevailing rate, which is or was when 
it was imposed considered excessive. The liquor which is not 
in bond has paid the tax of $3.80 per gallon and will be liable, 
so much of it as may remain in existence when the bill goes into 
effect, to the additional sum of $4.20. The owners of the liquor 
are of course bonded to the Government for whatever tax has 
been or may be imposed upon it after the time it is withdrawn 
from bond. 

I know nothing, Mr. President, or at least not enough to 
hazard any statement, of the monthly or yearly consumption 
of distilled liquors in the United States, but I think it is safe 
to say that when the Ist of July, 1919, arrives the great buik 
of the liquors now in bond will still be in bond, and inasmuch 
as it is unlawful, or will be unlawful at that time, to make any 
further sale of liquor the loss to the owners will be complete. 
Perhaps it may not be the subject of any very strong protest, 
although I do not believe it right, but the source of revenue will 
be gone and gone forever. 

Now, apart from the evident injustice of legitimatizing and 
encouraging the manufacture of an article and its use as an 
article of merchandise and trade and the subsequent practical 
confiscation of property by law, is added to the problem cf 
revenue in a great crisis like this. Our information is, Mr. 
President, that fully 50 per cent of this enormous stock of 
liquors has not yet reached an age which justifies its sale as a 
beverage unless it be disposed of to manufacturers of rectified 
whisky, which is an artificial product, largely speaking, and 
made possible by the use of flavors, sugar, and so forth. 

Now, I wish those who are responsible for this legislation 
would give the members of the Finance Committee the benefit 
of their better judgment as to whether, purely from the stand- 
point of revenue, under all the circumstances, it is wise at this 
time to insist upon this arbitrary limitation and end by this 
legislation the Ist of July next any further disposition of this 
large stock of liquors; and if the law is to be insisted upon, 
then to indicate to the committee in what manner the deficiency 
can be provided against by the imposition of taxes upon other 
forms of taxable wealth. 

Kight billions of dollars, Mr. President, is nearly twice the 
amount of all of the money in the United States of all char- 
acters and descriptions; it represents a sum which the mind of 
man can not grasp; and in order to realize it, it is necessary to 
tax to the last degree all pursuits and all property in the United 
States which, under the limitations of the national taxing 
power, can be made to yield their proportion of this desired sum, 

The whole eight thousand million dollars is a small propor- 
tion of the annual expenditures of the Government during this 
war. Indeed, it was announced but a few moments ago that 
the military bill now under consideration in the House of Repre- 
sentatives makes an appropriation of from seven to nine bil- 
lions of dollars for military purposes, in addition to the appro- 
priations hitherto made by this Congress. A great liberty war 
loan compaign is now in progress, to which the people are re- 
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sponding with an enthusiasm and an alacrity that is highly 
gratifying; but the fact remains that the certain depletion of 
our estimates by 10 per cent either requires us to reduce those 
estimates, which the Treasury says would be extremely unwise 
and injurious, or to go on piling up our percentages of taxation 
upon other forms of property and other business. 

This seems to me, Mr. President, to be a most critical situa- 
tion, one in which sentiment should play no part whatever, ctie 
in which the needs of the Government—and they are para- 
mount at this time—for money should be the prevailing and 
the only consideration. 

I am constrained to call the attention of the Senate at this 
time to this subject, because, speaking for myself alone and 
without any desire or intention of representing any of my col- 
leagues or associates upon the Finance Committee, I believe 
that we must reconsider this legislation in the revenue bill in 
some such way as will enabie us to realize a revenue from this 
commodity until it shall have disappeared, until it has been 
exhausted and consumed, and until it shall no longer figure 
as a business or as an element of our taxable wealth. It is a 
serious problem and an insistent one, one which the Finance 
Committee can not, if it would, avoid, and which it would not, 
if it could, disregard. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I merely want to 
say a word and to have a letter printed in the Recorp relating 
in a certain way to the amendment to which the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. THomaAs] has referred. I am not going to dis- 
cuss the phase of the matter which he has discussed, though I 
recognize the very great importance of it. Some of us, how- 
ever, who have pressed legislation along the lines of that amenc- 
ment have been charged from time to time with lugging into 
legislation matters not connected with the war; that we have 
had. no regard to the war situation in pressing this legislation, 
and our protestations seem to have no effect. I am glad, Mr. 
President, to have a vindication from official sources con- 
nected with the administration, fully justifying our activities 
in behalf of this legislation as war legislation and which would 
fully justify even further action than Congress has taken. 

A short time ago I received a telegram from several of the 
business men of Yakima, Wash., calling attention to the finan- 
cial disaster that would come to the hop industry and those 
who had become financially interested in it by reason of the 
closing of the breweries. I referred that telegram to the Fuel 
Administrator, and I simply desire to read his letter. Under 
date of September 25 he writes me as follows: 

My Dear SENATOR: I have your letter of September 21, inclosing 
copy of telegram sent you by business men and hop growers of Yakima, 
Wash., with reference to the closing of breweries. 

I am sure that no one regrets more than I the financial loss restric- 
tions of this kind entail, but I can assure you that this restriction was 
not imposed until after the matter had received the most careful at- 
tention. 

Now, I desire to call the Senate’s attention especially to this 
paragraph : 

The entire matter has been under consideration at Washington for 
many months, and it was considered of such importance that _prac- 
tically all of the various governmental departments were consulted. 

Not alone, Mr. President, the Fuel Administration, but prac- 
tically all of the governmental departments were consulted with 
reference to this matter. 


After studying the matter most carefully from all its angles, it was 
decided that brewing ran counter to the war needs in so many impor- 
tant directions that the best interests of the war called for the action 
— Very truly, yours, H. A. GARFIELD, 
United States Fuel Administrator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not going to detain the Senate. I 
have no doubt the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore] will be agreed to, and that the pending matter will take 
the course indicated by him. However, as amendment numbered 
28, the amendment with reference to the rent situation, will be 
left open, I desire to call attention to some provisions in it, 
which really I think the conferees ought to change. They can 
agree to the amendment with an amendment. It is immaterial 
to me, anyway, but instances have been brought to my atten- 
tion which warrant me in mentioning the matter, so that the 
conferees may consider it. For instance, on page 18 of the bill 
accompanying the report, in the lines from 7 to 10, in reference 
to a landlord getting possession of his premises, the condi- 
tion is— 

That the premises are reasonably required by a landlord for the oc- 
cupation either by himseif or his wife, children, or dependents while in 
the employ of or officially connected with any branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

There are cases where the title to the home, to the property, 
which has always been occupied and used as a-home, is in the 
wife. Some such cases have been brought to my attention. I 
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know particularly—and this illustrates the situation—where an 
elderly gentleman and his wife have lived here in Washington 
for some years. The husband is employed by the Government. 
About a year ago they rented their home. Now they want to 
occupy that home. _The lease has expired; the husband is 
actually in the employment ef the Government; but the title 
to the property is in his wife’s name. Therefore, this provision 
will not give the wife the relief which Congress intended that 
the owner of the property should have, as I take it, because this 
remedy is confined to the property being that of the landlord, 
and where he and his wife and his children wish to occupy it. 

I am a firm believer in the woman having equal, if not 
superior, rights to her husband, and especis!ly when it comes 
to their home: but here is a provision which would enable 
the husband, if he owned the title to the property, to recover 
possession of it when the lease has expired, but it does not 
vive the wife the same right in this instance. I have no 
doubt. there are numerous other cases in the city, and it seems 
to me they ought to be regarded when it comes to a considera- 
tion of this amendment. Although the husband is actually em- 
ployed by the Government, and the wife and he desire to 
occupy their home, he can not get possession of it under the 
provisions of this bill; neither can his wife do so. I think 
the amendment ought to be so modified as to cover cases like 
that. Where the title is held by the wife, the right to recover 
possession of the property ought to be vested in her. 

I merely call the attention of the committee to that phase 
of the matter. A very slight amendment would correct it. 
Now, resumption of possession of the property is limited to the 
richt of the husband, and if he does not own the title to the 
property he is not the landlord, and therefore can not recover. 
Where the wife owns the title she ought to be permitted to 
recover in instances of that sort. I merely mention the matter 
in order that the conference committee may consider it. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

Mr. KENYON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 
Acreement to the report sends the amendment with reference 
to the rent question back to the conferees, as I understand? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair inquires whether 
or not this is a complete report? 

Mr. GORE. No. 

Mr. KENYON. It is not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the amendment upon 
which there is no agreement will, of course, remain in con- 
Terence. 

Mr. GORE. No, Mr. President, I do not think that is the 
course it will take. My motion is to further insist upon the 
tiuendment. That amendment will then go to the House, as 
I understand, and the House will vote upon it separately. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; but in the manner in which the Chair 
put the motion, would that accomplish what the chairman of 
the committee desires? 

Mr. FLETCHER. TI should think the question would first 
come, Mr, President, if I may suggest, on the adoption of the 
report of the committee of conference. The report is that all 
of the items in the bill, except No. 28, have been accepted 
and agreed on by the conferees, and that there is a disagree- 
ment as to amendment numbered 28. We recognize that, and 
then that would be followed by the further motion, I take it, 
that the Senator from Oklahoma means to make, to insist upon 
that amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
will state it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is it not a rule of parliamentary law in the 
Senate that a conference report must either be adopted or 
rejected as an entirety? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir; that is true, but there is no conflict 
between that rule and the present status. It is more correct 
to follow the procedure indicated by the Senator from !lorida. 
I united the two motions to agree to the report and to further 
insist upon amendment numbered 28. Perhaps it is better first 
to move to agree to the report. I shall then follow that by a 
luotion further to insist upon amendment numbered 28. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point raised by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado is correct, but it does not apply to this 
case, 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, here is a report, which is a disagree- 
ment, except as to one item, and there is a disagreement as to 
that. Now, in order to sustain the committee, must we not 
disagree to the entire report? 

Mr. GORE. No. ‘The two Houses will agree to this report 
in so far as we have reached an agreement. That eliminates 
all those items from any future conference, whatever else 
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may happen. When I move to insist upon this particular 
amendment, if that motion is agreed to, then that amendment 
will be messaged to the House, and the House will take inde- 
pendent and separate action upon that particular amendment. 
Of course, if they concur in the amendment, that ends it; but 
if they disagree, it will come back to the Senate for further 
action, when the Senate may either recede or ask for «unother 
conference. That is the procedure which was followed, I will 
say to the Senator, in connection with the regular Agricultural 
appropriation bill. The same situation exactly arose, and this 
procedure was followed at that time with respect to the so- 
called wheat amendment. The report was accepted, and an 
agreement was reached on everything but that particular 
amendment; the report was agreed to by the Senate, and the 
Senate further insisted upon that amendment. Then it went 
over to the House and was agreed to by the House with an 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. I move that the Senate further insist upon 
amendment numbered 28. 

The motion was agreed to. 


STATISTICS Ob COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION, 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of a very brief bill, 
which I am sure will not be objected to by anyone. It is 
calendar No. 527, being the bill (S. 4924) to amend section 236 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States relating to the 
annual report on the statistics of commerce and navigation of 
the United States with foreign countries. It relates simply to 
the printing of this volume which I hold in my hand. Under 
the law it has to be printed at the end of tne fiscal year. The 
Department of Commerce, the Shipping Board, the War In- 
dustries Board, and other departments all very much desire 
that the statistics shall be brought down to the close of the 
calendar year and that this document shal! be printed, instead 
of as now required by law on June 30 of euch year, at the end 
of the calendar year. This bill merely changes the date for the 
printing of these statistics, which are regarded as very valuable 
and very important, and they will be very much more useful if 
they are brought down to the end of the calendar year. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, preceeded to consider the bill, which was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That section 336 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and the same is hereby, amended by striking out the 
word “tiscal"’ immediately preceding the word “ year” at the end of 
the first sentence of said section and by ipvserting in lieu thereof the 
word “calendar.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

STREET CAR SERVICE IN CITY OF WASHINGTON. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am going to 
take this opportunity to say a few words in reference to the 
street car situation in Washington, and I have delayed my re- 
marks until along toward the last, so that Senators who muy 
not desire to remain in the Chamber need not do so. 

Mr. THOMAS. I hope that the Senator will bear in mind 
that we ought to have a brief executive session. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will get through in time for 
that. 

Mr. THOMAS. So that the Senator does not run over 6 
o’clock I will not object. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 

Mr. THOMAS. Very well. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, street car traffie 
in the District of Columbia became much congested last fall and 
winter. On February 11, 1918, the Senate passed a resolution 
asking the Public Utilities Commission for information as to 
what steps the street railway companies were taking to meet 
the situation. On March 9 the commission reported, showing 
that an expert had been employed to study conditions and try 
to devise ways of operating the cars that would better meet the 
congestion. This has resulted in the establishment of the 
skip-stop system, platform loading, rerouting of cars, and :e- 
arrangement of the hours when Government and private em- 
ployees go to work. These things have been of great benefit, 
but have not kept pace with the influx of population, and actual 
conditions have been getting worse. 

On September 9 the Senate passed another resolution calling 
on the Public Utilities Commission for certain information. 
The commission was requested to advise the Senate what orders 
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it has issued requiring the street car companies to procure more 
cars for operation on existing lines in the District; and, if no 
such orders had been issued, to inform the Senate why it had 
not done so. The reply of the commission shows that it has 
issued no such orders. No reason is given why it has not done 
so, except as we may infer that it did not deem it necessary to 
do it because the Capital Traction Co. has ordered 20 new cars 
and the Washington Railway & Electric Co. 50 new cars since 
the passage of the former resolution by the Senate. So I take 
it that the other resolution was not without value, at any rate. 

The commission calls attention to the letters which it re- 
ceived from the companies and which were transmitted to the 
Sepate stating their intention to purchase additional street 
cars. It also points out that plans and specifications for the 
proposed hew cars were submitted to the commission and ex- 
amined by its experts and that the type of car with equipmnet 
was approved for the one company April 10 and for the other 
company April 18; and that, through the efforts of the commis- 
sion, similar types of cars are to be secured by both companies 
so constructed as to be operated singly or in two-car trains, 

The commission was also asked whether it had made any in- 
vestigation to determine how many cars could be used advan- 
tageously on existing tracks, and if such investigation had not 
been made, why it had not been done. In its answer it simply 
points out that the investigations referred to in its former re- 
port have been continued up to date and refers to the improve- 
ment secured through the skip-stop principle and the rerouting 
of cars, and so forth. We are left to infer that no investiga- 
tion has been made to determine how many cars could be used 
advantageously on existing tracks and no reason is given for 
not making such investigation. 

The commission was asked why more cars have not been se- 
cured by the companies. It gives us no information in that re- 
gard and we must infer that the companies did not secure any 
more cars simply because they did not want to do it, and that 
the commission did not interest itself in the matter at all. 

The commission was also asked to advise us when additional 
new cars are likely to be placed in service. In its answer, 
which purports to cover both of these requests, it simply states 
that the commission is informed that their orders for the pur- 
chase of new ears were given in March and April, 1918, and 
that, through the assistance of the Bureau of Industrial Hous- 
ing, certain priority orders have been issued and that deliveries 
are promised so that the completed cars can be assembled and 
ready for service beginning in December, 1918. 

The commission was asked to state what efforts it had made 
to assist the companies in securing additional cars. It states 
that, upon receipt of specifications for the new Cars, several 
conferences were held, finally resulting in both companies pur- 
chasing the same type of car, interchangeable at the lines of 
the two companies; and that prompt action was taken on the 
application of the Washington Railway & Electric Co. to issue 
$572,000 of bonds to pay for the cars ordered by them. Ap- 
parently the commission took no steps whatever in the first in- 
stance to require the companies to get new cars, and it has 
taken no steps to assist the company in getting priorities or 
early delivery of the new cars ordered. 

The commission was asked to state why it has not required 
more frequent service by the companies. It does not show 
any special effort by the commission to secure more frequent 
service except the inauguration of the skip-stop system and 
compliance with certain standards adopted by the commission. 
It states that the companies have been unable to operate their 
cars in accordance with these schedules, very likely for the 
lack of trainmen, but it does not show that it has required of 
the companies any special effort to get additional trainmen., 
It does express the belief that the companies are making 
reasonable efforts to meet the unprecedented situation, but that 
they are greatly handicapped by the lack of men to operate 
their cars, although special wage increases have been made in 
the past year. They state that announcements have been made 
in the last few days of very large increases in wages, which the 
company proposes to put into effect immediately, and that 
with such inducements it seems reasonable to expect an in- 
crease in the number of trainmen sufficient to operate all the 
scheduled cars. It gives no reason why the companies have 
not long before this made substantial increases, nor does it 
give any excuse for their not making special efforts to get 
trainmen or secure women for the operation of these cars, as 
has been done in a great many other places. 

It is plain to me that the street car companies of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have made no special efforts to meet the 
congested situation here. They have not increased wages as 
they ought to have been increased. They did not attempt to 
secure additional cars until the spring of this present year. 
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The companies seem to operate upon the theory of getting 
everything they possibly can out of the public and rendering 
just about as little service as possible. As the congestion in- 
creased and the war activities became greater, they should 
hcve taken immediate steps to increase the number of cars for 
use upon existing lines. They never have had enough cars 
to meet the situation as it ought to be met, and it is cer- 
tainly plain to anyoue that many more cars could be used 
advantageously upon existing lines during rush hours to meet 
the congestion that must continue and become worse unless 
something of this kind is done. 

In this connection I simply wish to eall attention to two or 
three conditions as to the existence of which, I think, every- 
body will bear me out. I have occasion to come down Four- 
teenth Street every morning about 8 o'clock. I find that it is 
impossible to get a car on Fourteenth Street before getting 
down to Fourteenth and H; so I walk that distance every 
morning in order to get a car. I find that cars generally run- 
ning along Fourteenth Street are from two to four blocks 
apart. It seems to me that in the rush hours that should not 
be the case. That is not the way cars run in other cities when 
there is a great rush. I remember a short time ago I hap- 
pened to be in South Bethlehem, Pa., along about the time when 
the employees leave their work, and I found along the car line 
car after car just a few feet apart going down to meet the 
employees to take them home. Nothing of that sort is found 
here. 

Then you find, Mr. President, that just as soon as the rush 
hour begins to get over the cars are taken off, so that, as it 
is now, it is praetically a rush hour all through the day so 
far as the people are concerned who have to use the street 
ars. You can hardly get on a street car that has come any 
distance at any time of the day and be able to get a seat. It 
seems to me that that ought not to be. At night, about the time 
the theaters are letting out, the companies provide quite an 
additional supply of cars; but that lasts only for a little while, 
and if you happen to want a car a little bit later than that 
or a little bit earlier than that you are unable to get a seat in 
a car if a car has been coming any considerable distance. 

On Pennsylvania Avenue the other morning about half past 
8 or 9 o’clock, when one would expect a large number of cars, 
I was standing, as I recall, at Ninth Street, and looking back 
on Pennsylvania Avenue there was just one car coming down 
Pennsylvania Avenue from the turn at the Treasury. That 
was not the car that I wanted. After it passed, locking down 
the Avenue I saw that there was one more car in that dis- 
tance. Mr. President, there is something wrong when you have 
a condition of things like that on the street car lines of this 
city, especially during the rush hours of the morning or the 
rush hours of the evening. In any other city of any consid- 
erable size the street car line would have been crowded wit! 
cars, moving along as fast as they could to take care of the 
crowds and get to the end of the line. You never see anything 
of that kind here in Washington City, unless there is a break- 
down or an interruption of the traflic in some way. 

The law requires— 

That every public utility doing business within the District of Colum- 
bia is required to furnish service and facilities reasonably safe and 
adequate and in all respects just and reasonable. 

It also provides— 

That the commission shall have power, after hearing and notice upon 
order in writing, to require and compel every public utility to comply 
with the provisions of this section and with all other laws of the 
United States applicable and any municipal ordinance and regulation 
relating to said public utility and to conform to the duties upon it 
thereby imposed or by the provisions of its own charter, if any charter 
has or shall be granted. 

The commission has not used this power, and has made no 
special effort to do so. That is true, at least, as far as any 
showing has been made. It has not attempted to ascertain how 
many cars could be used advantageously upon existing lines. 
It seems to me that one of the very first things that should be 
ascertained is whether or not the existing car lines could be put 
to greater use than they are now; that is to say, how many more 
cars could be advantageously used upon those lines. There has 
been some talk of need of new lines. It seems to me that we are 
not making full use of the lines we have. I judge that that is the 
case simply because the companies have not gotten the necessary 
cars to run on the existing lines, and the commission has not 
used its power to insist upon the companies getting the cars 
that they could use advantageously upon these lines. 

The commission has issued no order requiring the companies 
to operate more cars. It has made no special effort to compel 
the companies to furnish adequate service and facilities to meet 
the increasing congestion in the District. The commission may 
not be justly subject to criticism in this respect. The members 
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of it are the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. Their 
time probably is taken up fully with the business of the Dis- 
trict, and they may be unable to give proper attention to the 
duties placed upon them as a public utility commission. The 
fact of the matter is, we ought to have a separate commission, 
with nothing else to do but look after the public utilities of the 
District. That was the conclusion that was arrived at by a 
special committee that was appointed some months ago to in- 
vestigate the conditions affecting the street car lines in this 
gity. That committee recommended the creation of a special 
body as a public utilities commission in the District of Columbia 
and that is what we ought to have. 

As I say here, the District commissioners are busy with the 
business of the District generally. All of their time, probably, 
is taken up, and they have not been able to give to this matter 
the attention it ought to have, and deserves; and yet I do 
think they might better have neglected some of the general 
business of the District than to have allowed matters to go on 
as they have gone on in connection with these street car com- 
panies. 

The street car companies are now seeking an increase in 
rates, and I understand that some war board has approved 
such an application. 

I suw some reference to that in the papers the other day. 
I do not remember the name of the board. My recollection is 
that it was a board composed of people quite prominent in the 
country. What investigation they have made I do not know, 
but what justification there is for such approval I am at a 
loss io undertsand. The companies have not incurred any 
very great additional expense. They have gotten no new ma- 
terial. They have laid no new track. Until very recently, at 
any rate, the increase in wages to employees has not been very 
large; and, judging from the way their cars are crowded, their 
income has certainly been far greater than ever before. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that with the conditions exist- 
ing, and with the passengers that are taxing the very capacity 
of these cars from early morning until late at night, there is no 
justification in asking for an increase in rates, and I think 
this is borne out by an investigation of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of these companies. An inspection of their revenues 
and expenditures will also show that their profits have been 
well maintained; and unless we want to go on the theory 
that they should not bear any of the burdens of the war, we 
will not allow them to increase their charges upon the public 
in order that their profits may be maintained to the prewar 
period. 

The total operating revenues of the Capital Traction Co. for 
1915 were $2,206,493.59; for 1916, $2,289,250.84; for 1917, 
$2.783,538.01; and for the first eight months of 1918, $2,277,- 
194.82. Its total operating expenses, including taxes, for 1915 
were $1,288,083.95; for 1916, $1,380,223.06; for 1917, $1,719,- 
611.56; and for the first eight months of 1918, $1,403,285.27. 
The latter sum likely includes the amount to be paid for the 
20 new cars, which the commission says this company can pay 
for without issuing bonds. Its total operating income, after 
deducting taxes, and so forth, for the year 1915 was $918,- 
409.64; for 1916, $909,027.78; for 1917, $1,063,926.45; while for 
the first eight months of 1918 it was $873,909.55, or $1,310,- 
864.32 for the year, assuming a proportionate amount for the 
rest of the year, or a net gain of nearly $300,000 over the 
last year. 

The total operating revenue of the Washington Railway & 
Electric Co. on all its lines for 1915 amounted to $3,015,058.438 ; 
for 1916, $3,118,928.35; for 1917, $2,879,388.32. The falling off 
of its revenues for 1917 is very easily understood when it is 
remembered that this line provoked a strike which not only 
greatly decreased its revenues but which involved it in a very 
large increase in expenditures. For the first eight months of 
1918 its revenues were $2,563,880.06. Its total operating ex- 
penses and taxes for 1915 were $1,977,959.53; for 1916, $2,115,- 
016.45; and 1917, $2,811,675.384; and for the first eight months 
of 1918, $1,899,937.96, in which is very likely included the 
$572,000 bond issue for new cars. Its total operating income 
for 1915 was $1,037,098.90; for 1916, $1,003,911.94; for 1917, 
$567,712.98S—this decrease was largely due to the strike—for 
the first eight months of 1918, $663,942.10, or $995,913.15 for 
the year, assuming a proportionate increase for the remaining 
four months, or only $42,000 less than its highest year. 

The Potomac Electric Power Co., which is practically a part of 
and owned by the Washington Railway & Electric Co., had a net 
operating income in 1915 of $1,134,581.88; for 1916, $1,242,- 
964.30; for 1917, $1,120,421.09; and for the first eight months 
of 1918, $725,618.73, on which basis the income for 12 months 
would be $1,088,428.09, 








The public is called upon to inconvenience itself to better 
the service. Those who have not far to go should walk, espe- 
cially during the morning and evening rush. They should be 
considerate in getting on and off cars. They should and they 
can aid greatly by moving from the rear to the front of the cars 
when the car is not full. 

I received a letter a few days ago suggesting that the resi- 
dents of the District, or the Public Utilities Commission, or 
somebody, ought to arrange with some authority to see to it 
that passengers move up from the rear of the cars to the front, 
and that in this way the accommodations on the cars would be 
very greatly increased. I have noticed the apparent disposition 
of the public to pay very little attention to requests of con- 
ductors to move forward, and I myself have felt simply like 
stumbling over somebody who persists in standing in the middle 
of the aisle and in the middle of the car when there is plenty 
of room at the front; and I have not hesitated to step on men’s 
toes in order to get by, so as to get up to the front, and give 
the people who board the car an opportunity to get forward 
and to take the room that is unoccupied. 

There are some things that the public can do in these mat- 
ters as well as the other interests concerned, but, after all, the 
street car companies should have been compelled to furnish 
more adequate facilities before the war congestion came, and 
they should lend every effort and the commission should compel 
them to use every effort and make every expenditure necessary 
to furnish adequate service now. 

Mr. President, I have here the reports of the Publie Utilities 
Commission of the District of Columbia, which I think are on 
the table. I see no need of having them printed. I have stated 
the substance of the reports in my remarks, and I simply sug- 
gest that they be referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia without being printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Myers in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request? There being none, it is so or- 
dered. 

THE MORALE QF AMERICA IN THE WAR. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have here, and 
desire to have inserted as a part of my remarks—although it 
is not pertinent to the subject I have been discussing—an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. M. A. Matthews, of Seattle, Wash., 
former moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States, entitled “The Morale of America 
in the War.” It is a very splendid address. It is short and will 
not take very much space in the Recorp, and I ask that it may 
be printed as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, There being no objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

THe MORALE OF AMERICA IN THE War. 

{Delivered by Rev. M. A. Matthews, D. D., L.L. D., before the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World in convention in San Francisco, Cal., 
July 10, 1918.] 

** ENTRANCE. 

“Mr. President, fellow citizens, we have entered into the 
world’s greatest struggle. Our position must be judged solely 
by the standards of absolute righteousness. Therefore, we in- 
vite the world to focus the light of investigation, history, and 
Christianity upon our motives and our conduct. 

*“ Unashamed and unafraid, we have no apologies to offer to 
ourselves, to our enemies, or to the world for our participation 
in this gigantic struggle for universal freedom. We entered 
the contest at the right time—at the psychological moment. We 
should not have entered sooner, nor should we have delayed our 
entrance a single day; therefore the morale of our people ts 
of the highest type. 

* MORALE. 

“Our courage, spirit, character—morale—depends entirely 
upon the motive controlling America’s decision to enter the 
war. Motive—intent—fixes the degree of crime or glorifies the 
principles controlling one in any action. Our intent—our mo- 
tive—will stand the most careful investigation. There is not 
a single degree of selfishness, revenge, or reward to be found 
in the motive controlling our actions. We are absolutely free 
from any selfish considerations, 

* UNSELFISH. 


“America has always acted from the unselfish viewpoint. 
History proves that her contest in 1776 was to establish the 
principle of self-government, independence, and the right of 
representation equal to taxation. Her contest in 1861 was to 
preserve the Union and give to the world a nation willing to 
sacrifice individual opinion for the preservation of indissoluble 
union. Her contest in 1898 was to lift the heel of oppression 
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from a downtrodden people. She has ever been willing to sacri- 
fice for the good of others. 

“America had every reason to enter this contest to avenge 
the wrongs she had suffered; but she waived those reasons, and 
awaited the moment when the world could truthfully say she 


entered solely for the purpose of making her contribution to the 
worlds’ salvation, regardless of what it might cost. 
* CAUSE. 


“ Hier citizens had been murdered, her property had been de- 
stroyed, her treaties had been broken, and her hospitality had 
been desecrated ; every right near and dear to her own welfare 
had been infringed, but America waited. Conspiracy after con- 
spiracy against her people, their happiness and welfare had 
been formed. Germany had entered the domain of her sister 
netions and had tried to incite them to make war upon America, 
but she waited. Her own sacred domains of diplomacy, honor, 
and secrecy had been invaded by infamous spies and traitors 
und her confidence had been insulted, but she waited. 

“At last, when Germany described a zone into which she 
forbade American ships to sail and notified the world she 
would practice ruthless submarine warfare upon neutrals and 
belligerents alike, America said the world’s liberties were then 
in the balance, and she would enter the contest for the pro- 
tection of the liberties of the world and the freedom of the 
seas. If Germany had the right to describe a 3-mile zone, of 
course she had the right to describe a 3,000-mile zone; but 
America said no Government in the world had the right to 
monopolize the high seas, wage ruthless warfare, and murder 
women and children in the pursuit of their routine avocations; 
therefore, for the freedom of the seas, the defense of the weak, 
znd the vindication of right, America entered this awful con- 
test. She will stay tn it until the seas are freed, the world is 
emuncipated, and Prussianism eternally erushed, 

“ MOTIVE, / 

“We entered this awful hell to rescue the perishing, defend 
the weak, and heip our allies establish liberty, law, democracy, 
wud righteousness. We entered solely for the purpose of vindi- 
eating and guaranteeing to the world the principles of humanity, 
justice, equality, and democracy. Therefore, you see self- 
preservation was not the principle governing us, 

“Our hands and hearts are clean, and we ask no reward for 
the sacrifices we are making and will have to make, We only 
usk the privilege of making these sacrifices for the emancipa- 
tion of the world. With such a motive the morale of this 
country is absolutely perfect, the courage of the people con- 
sequently indomitable. When the motive is pure and the pro- 
gram divine, the spirit of the people is free. There is no fear 
in righteousness nor cowardice in virtue. The determination 
o! the American people is unlimited. 

“We have entered this contest to defend the rights of the 
weak and guarantee freedom to all. We will not be deterred 
by obstacles, discouraged by difficulties, or stopped by foes. 
Our universal command is, ‘Forward, march, march on— 
Washington to Berlin!’ We do not want peace. We are going 
to have victory, righteousness, then peace. 

“THE TWO FORCES. 

“Tt might be well for us to ask, What is this unparalleled con- 
test into which we have plunged with such determination? 
It will help us very much to understand what the contending 
forces are, What the two motives are, and the ultimate object 
of each set of forces. When you comprehend these facts, then 
you can understand why the morale, the courage, the unselfish 
spirit of America and her allies is so high, and why the satanic 
spirit controls the central powers in their method of warfare 
It is a death struggle between force and faith; between mili- 
turism and democracy; between brutality and humanity; be- 
tween rationalism and Christianity. 

“On the one side Germany and her allies are controlled by 
rationalism, force, militarism, and brutality, On the other side 
America and her allies are controlled solely by the principles 
of democracy, humanity, faith, and spirituality. Germany is 
controlled by the materialistie spirit; America and her allies 
are dominated by the spiritual forces of democracy, equality, 
equity, and righteoueness. 

“GERMANY THB CAUSE. 
Germany started this war to glorify herself and magnify 
nnd deify might. She says might is right; we say right alone 
is might. 

“ Frederick the Great, the archprophet of Prussianism, speak- 
ing in 1740, said; ‘The question of right is an affair ef min- 
isters. It is time to consider it in secret, for the orders to my 
troops have been given.’ And again he said: ‘Take what you 
can; you are never wrong unless you are obliged to give back.’ 
Take the words of Bethmann-Hollweg, addressing the Reichstag 
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on August 4, 1914, when he said: ‘We are now in a state of 
necessity, and necessity knows no law. He who is menaced as 
we are and is fighting for the highest possession can oniy con- 
sider how he is to hack his way through.’ In other words, 
from Frederick the Great to the present moment Germany has 
known but one rule, namely, the rule of might. She says the 
ends justify the means and that there is no law when her 
greed, desire, and tyrannical spirit.are to be satisfied, Ger- 
maby started this war for the purpose of making the world 
recognize Germany as supreme. Tor the last hundred years 
Germany has instilled into her people the idea that Germany 
should be over all. The toast at every banquet was closed with 
the sentence, ‘Germany over all.’ That was the motive, the 
purpose, and the program of the German people, the German 
Government, and the German war lords. 

“She held that her people should not only be the conquerors 
but the rulers of the world. Every preparation possible was 
made to accomplish that purpose. Her people are just as much 
involved in the scheme as are her war lords. That damnable 
fiend, the Kaiser, is no more to blame than the German peo- 
ple, for they believe and have taught that Germany should be, 
by her might, the conqueror of the world and the ruler of all 
peoples. 

“ Since 1870, the close of the Franco-Prussian war, Germany 
has made incessant preparations for this world conflict. She 
entered into conspiracies with her financiers, military leaders, 
social factors, teachers, and preachers to bring about this awful 
hell, in order that she might emerge a victorious world dictator. 
She offered her financiers vast wealth, her political leaders 
power, and all her people unlimited territory. There has not 
been a baby born in Germany for the past hundred years who 
has not drawn his sustenance from the breast of military ambi- 
tion, desire, and determination. 

“GERMAN TEACHINGS. 

“Germany’s rationalism was the controlling philosophical 
power beneath all the purposes and programs of her people, 
Out of Germany’s rationalism came her damnable rationalistie 
theology, which deified might, force, and militarism, and cruci- 
fied everything spiritual, righteous, and divine in her people. 

“She teaches that might is right and the sword is the only 
arbiter between nations and peoples, She wants territory, com- 
mercial supremacy, political power, and military domination, 
The Kaiser and his war lords have committed the unpardonable 
sin. Germany has lost her soul, crucified every principle of 
humanity, and has blasphemed God Almighty. 

“Germany is not entitled to self-government. She is incapa- 
ble of self-government, because self-government means govern- 
ment of the people by the principle of consent. Germany says 
government shall be by force regardless of consent. Her people 
are slaves, servants to military orders and Prussian power, 
They have no rights except those granted by the Emperor. The 
autocratie spirit of the German Emperor is clearly revealed in 
his own utterances, in which he says: ‘The Imperial Govern- 
ment is in form a government by the Emperor and the Imperial 
Diet. The dominating factor in the latter is the federal council 
appointed by the kings and princes.’ As King of Prussia, Wil- 
liam the Second can make or break any policy. 

“Prussia is the controlling factor—political, economic, and 
military—in modern Germany. In other words, the supreme con- 
trolling power in Germany, from the Emperor throughout the 
Government, is force, which means, when the occasion requires, 
the use of absolute brutality, and that brutality comes from her 
rationalistic philosophy and theology. There is no other way by 
which the world can account for the extreme brutality of Ger- 
many. 

“GERMAN CRIMES, 

“Behold helpless Belgium, wrecked Serbia, rulned Roumanila, 
and a whole world on fire, while the fiendish Kaiser rejoices tn 
his victories and blasphemes God by claiming Divine assistance, 
There is no other way to account for the sinking of ships, tne 
murder of women and children, the brutal sacrifice of doctors, 
nurses, and dying patients, the breach of every promise, the 
violation of every treaty, and the inauguration of a system of 
conspiracies unparalleled in the history of the world. 

“There is no other way to explain why the Kaiser and his 
people have committed such crimes, There are no atrocities 
known to Satan they have not committed. They have lighted 
the torch of the incendiary; they have devised the weapons of 
the midnight assassin; they have corrupted manhood, debased 
womanhood, ravished childhood, damned motherhood, and ex- 
hibited the nature of the beast. They have laughed as the blood 
of women and children flowed at their feet. They have mocked 
when women cried, and have derided when children pleaded 
for bread. They have terrorized the weak and have brutally 
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trampled beneath their feet the helpless and the dying. They 
have violated every rule of decency and have set at naught the 
solemnity of every promise and the sacredness of every vow. 
They have plunged the world into blood and murder. They 
have stripped the thin gauze of decency from the body of civili- 
zation and left the nude form exposed to the world’s ridicule. 
They have desecrated homes, polluted the marriage vows, de- 
filed the altars of the church, destroyed civilization, and blas- 
phemed God, 

“They have done all these things as the logical result of their 
damnable rationalistic philosophy and theology. They have 
done all they have done with premeditation and malice afore- 
thought. Everything they have done has been the logical result 
of 100 years of preparation, teaching, and planning. 

“AMERICA’S PROGRAM, 


“Therefore, patience ceased to be a virtue, and we entered 
the contest on the side of virtue, on the side of humanity, on the 
side of faith, on the side of democracy, on the side of right, 
and, by the powers of eternal right, we will stay in the contest 
until Prussianism is crushed, Germany humiliated, and over her 
is placed a protectorate to be created by America and her 
righteous allies. 

“We are not in this contest to destroy the Kaiser and his 
war lords only; we are in it to defeat the German people, 
reorganize the German Government, liberate the world from 
Prussianisin, and drive forever from the face of the earth a 
materialistic, dammable, rationalistic philosophy and theology 
which has plunged the world into this vortex of blood. 

“America has a program, but there is not a single vestige of 
selfishness in it. Her spirit is free, her courage is unparalleled, 
and her determination grows stronger with the passing days. 

“America does not want reward and will not ask for indem- 
nity—would not take it were it offered to her. She ts not seek- 
ing revenge for herself, but is seeking to vindicate right and, 
for the world’s sake, the establishment of universal representa- 
tive demoeracy. She is willing to pay the price at home and 
abrond. With the assistance of her allies, she is going to win 
and carry the Stars and Stripes through the streets of Berlin. 

“America does not want a negotiated peace—will not have a 
negotiated peace. 

“America will never consent to the Kaiser and his associates 
having a seat at the peace table. They have no right to par- 
ticipate in peace negotiations. They have forfeited their right 
to sit at the table with men who respect their word, who hold 
sacred personal honor and national integrity. Every proposal 
of peace heretofore made has been a German-made proposal. 
America has spurned and will continue to spurn such infamous 
proposals of peace. 

“There can be no peace until Prussianism is crushed, repre- 
sentative democracy established, and universal right implanted 
in the hearts of the Governments of the world. 

“America is prepared to defeat the enemy at home, whether 
that enemy be a spy, a pro-German fiend, or an American 
traitor. ‘The man who is profiteering or who is in any way, 
shape, form, or manner giving aid or comfort to the enemy by 
interfering with the program of this Government is a traitor 
to every American principle and is an infamous assassin drivy- 
ing his knife into the back of America and her worthy allies. 
The enemy at home, whether he be in the United States Senate 
or in the lumber camps of the West, deserves but one treat- 
ment—eternal imprisonment or ignominious death. There may 
be pharisaical hypocrites, infamous pacifists, and pro-German 
cowards in the pulpits and in the seats of learning who object 
to strong language, but there is but one place for such damna- 
ble, pharisaical, pro-German enemies, namely, the grave of eter- 
nal, social, political, and moral oblivion. 

“We are in this war to win, and there shall not stand in the 
way of the American spirit and courage a single foe at home or 
abroad. He who is right, whose conscience is clear, whose 
hands are clean, and whose motive is pure recognizes no oppo- 
sition and stops for no foe. 

“He who will not give his entire support to the President of 
the United States, the members of his Cabinet, the Army, and 
the Navy is not entitled to American liberty. 

“There are no political, partisan principles or parties govern- 
ing us at the present time. There is but one President, one 
party, one spirit, and one baptism—the President of the whole 
United States, unadulterated American loyalty, the spirit of un- 
selfishness, and the baptism of blood. In the spirit of absolute 
loyalty and unselfishness we will sacrifice all for the establish- 
ment of righteousness and the freedom of the world. 

“When that has been accomplished, we shall come home and 
continue to make our contribution to the rebuilding of the world 
and the perfecting of our own Nation. We shall continue to 
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| give the world unselfish service, unstinted contributions, and 
| unlimited love, sympathy, and assistance. We shall come home 
to build America on a foundation of absolute equity, democracy, 
and righteousness. There shall never be recognized in this 
country class or caste. The distinctions that have controlled in 
the past shall give way to the principles of representative 
| righteous democracy. 

“The political parasite and the partisan assassin shall be 
unknown factors in the future government of America. 

“The soldiers who come home will take their place in the 
seats of power as well as in the ranks of service. Business 
will be protected, but never dominate government; labor will 
be protected, but never control government. Government will 
be of all, for all, and over all, without favors for any, with 
persecution for none, and with equality and justice for all. 

“M. A. MATTHEWs.” 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. THOMAS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 o'clock and 
22 minutes p.m.) the Senate, under the order previously made, 

adjourned until Monday, October 7, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Leccutive nominations received by the Senaie October 3, 1918. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL OF NEVADA. 

John B. O'Sullivan, of Nevada, to be surveyor general of 

Nevada, his term of oflice having expired. (Reappointment. ) 
Coast GUARD. 

Elisworth P. Bertholf, captain commandant of the Coast 
Guard, to have the rank of commodore in the Navy and briga- 
dier general in the Army, for temporary service from the Ist 
day of July, 1918. 

Charles A. McAllister, engineer in chief of the Coast Guard, to 
have the rank of captain in the Navy and colonel in the Army, 
for temporary service from the 1st day of July, 1918. 

The following-named constructors with the rank of first lieu- 
tenant to be constructors with the rank of captain in the Coast 
Guard, for temporary service from the 1st day of July, 1918; 

John Q. Walton and 

Irederick A. Hunnewell. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
To be brigadier general, Regular Army, with rank from October 
1, 1918. 

srig. Gen. William S. Scott, United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Peter C. Harris, to be The Adjutant General of 
the Army with the rank of major general, for a period of four 
years beginning September 1, 1918. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Maj. Gen. Merritte W. Ireland, Medical Corps, to be Surgeon 
General, with the rank of major general, for the period of four 
years beginning October 4, 1918, vice Maj. Gen. William C 
Gorgas, to be retired on October 3, 1918S. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY FOR THE PERIOD OF THE EMERGENCY. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
trig. Gen. Robert E. Noble, Medical Corps, to be major 
general in the Army for the period of the emergency for service 
abroad, vice Maj. Gen. Merritte W. Ireland nominated as Sur- 
geon General. 


. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY DURING THE EXISTENCE OF TILE 
PRESENT EMERGENCY. 
To be major generals acith rank from October 1, 1018, 
trig. Gen. Guy Carleton. 
Brig. Gen. De Rosey C. Cabell. 
trig. Gen, William H. Hay 
Brig. Gen. Frank L. Wirn. 
trig. Gen. Edmund Wittenmyer. 
srig. Gen. Mark L, Hersey. 
trig. Gen. Henry Jervey. 
Brig. Gen. Clement A. F. Flagler. 
trig. Gen. Charles D. Rhodes, 
trig. Gen. Joseph D. Leitch. 
trig. Gen. Hanson E. Ely. 
To be brigadicr gencrals with rank from October 1, 1928, 
Col. Tyree R. Rivers. 
Col. John W. Heard. 
Col. Farrand Sayre. 
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. Pelham D. Glassford, 
. William Bryden. 


. Charles 8. 
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George O. Cress. 
William C, Rivers, 
Francis J. Koester. 
John D. L. Hartman. 
Edward Anderson. 
William T. Littebrant. 
William O. Johnson. 
Jamie 5 R. ] indsay. 
Daniel W. Ketcham, 
Vernon A, Caldwell 
ceeorce I). Moore. 
Hiareld P. Howard. 
John B. Bennet. 
Meiville S. Jarvis. 
Herbert O. Williams. 
Albert C. Dalton. 
Kdward Sigerfoos. 
Harrison J. Price. 
Walter C. Short. 
George ©. Barnhardt. 
Robert W. Mearns. 
Edward L. Munson. 
George H. McManus. 
William R. Smedberg, jr. 
Mathew C. Smith. 

Paul B. Malone. 

Frank S. Cocheu 
William E. Welsh. 

John W. Barker. 

Louis M. Nuttman. 
Benjamin T. 
Frederick B. Shaw. 
William B. Cochran, 
Clarence H. McNeil. 
Charles B. Drake. 
Reynolds J. Burt. 
tufus E. Longan. 
William M. Fassett. 
Henry W. Butner. 
Marcellus G. Spinks, 
William K, Naylor. 


Simmons. 


. Charles FE. Kilbourne 
. Campbell King 

. Percy 
. John W. 


P. Bishop. 


Kilbreth, jr. 


Hugh A. Drum 
Daniel FF. Craig 
George S. Simonds. 
Stuart Heintzelman. 
Orval P. Towushend. 
Daniel W. lanl, 
Robert IL. Rees. 


Brice P, Disque 
Archibald Hl. Sunderland, 
iwson. 

H. Currie. 
Bryson. 
McNair, 

Allin 


Dennis 


Lesley J. 


Blakely. 
Sanford B. Stanberry, 
Bevoise. 
Rose. 


William H 
be Brigadicr Generals with rank from October 1, 1918. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS, 


M. Carson. 
Wilkins, 


John 
Harry F. 
Aibert D. Kniskern 
Charles R. Krauthoff, 
John F. Madden, 


MEDICAL CORPS, 


Tare DD. Glennan 
John M,. 'T. Finney. 
William S. Thaver. 


CORPS O1 


ENGINEERS, 


Herbert Deakyne 


James F. McIndoe 
Sherwood A. Cheney, 
Avery D. Andrews. 


Charles G. Dawes, 
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SIGNAL CORPS, 


Col. George S. Gibbs. 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT, 


Col. Charles €. Jamieson. 


AIR SERVICE. 


Col. William Mitchell. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 
The following-named captains to 


Navy, for temporary service, from 
ber, 1918: 

Newton A. McCully, 

Henry F. Bryan, 

Andrew T. Long, 

Thomas Washington, 

Guy Hamilton Burrage, 

Ashley H. Robertson, 

Carlo B. Brittain, and 

Samuel S. Robison. 


The following-named commanders to be captains in the Navy, 








OCTOBER 3, 


be rear admirals in the 
the 2ist day of Septem- 


for temporary service, from the 21st day of September, 1918; 


Julius F. Hellweg, 
Sinclair Gannon, 
Robert Morris, 

John D. Wainwright, 
George W. Steel, jr., 
Stafford H. R. Doyle, 
William N. Jeffers, 
John W. Timmons, 
Charles S. Freeman, 
Henr- C. Mustin, 
William P. Cronan, 
William B. Wells, 
Paul B. Dungan, 
Hilary H. Royall, 
William R. Sayles, jr., 
Kenneth G. Castleman, 
Franck T. Evans, 
Wilbert Smith, 

Harry K. Cage, 

Ward K. Wortiman, 
Hayne Ellis, 

Frank D. Berrien, 
Paul Foley, 

Kdwin H. Dedd, 
Charles R. Train, 
Hugo W. Osterhaus, 
Charles P. Huff, 

Louis J. Connelly, 
Ernest J. King, 
Byron A. Long, 
Alfred G. Howe 
William R. White, 
William K. Riddle, 
John G. Church, 
James. H. Comfort, 
George B. Landenberger, 
William Norris, 
Adoiphus Andrews, 
lrederick L. Oliver, and 
Thomas R. Kurtz. 





The following-named lieutenant -ommanders to be command- 
ers in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 2lst day of 


September, 1918: 
Frank N. Eklund, 
David A. Scott, 
Willis W. Bradley, jr., 
Miles A. Libbey, 
Raymond A. Spruance, 
Barle F. Johnson, 
Henry K. Hewitt, 
Felix X. Gygax, 
Guy E. Davis, 
Weyman P. Beehler, 
Lemuel M. Stevens, 
Joseph S. Evans, 
John W. W. Cummings, 
Roy Le. Stover, 
Chester H. J. Keppler, 
Charles A. Dunn, 
John W. Lewis, 
James J. Manning, 
Charles G. Davy, 
Horace T. Dyer, 
Charles C. Gill, 
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Rufus W. Mathewson, 
Augustin T. Beauregard, 
Damon KE, Cummings, 
Russell 8. Crenshaw, 
Warren G. Child, 
William H. Lee, 
Randall Jacobs, 
Vaughn V. Woodward, 
Richard S. Edwards, 
Robert T. S. Lowell, 
Clyde R. Robinson, 
Richard T. Keiran, 
Ralph C. Needham, 
Charles C. Slayton, 
Irving H. Mayfield, 
John H. Hoover, 
Louis H. Maxfield, 
Philip H. Hammond, 
Claud A. Jones, 
Harry Campbell, 
George W. Kenyon, 
Allan S. Farquhar, 
Lucian IF’, Kimball, 
Harvey W. McCormack, 
Ernest D. McWhorter, 
John M. Schelling, 
Bert B. Taylor, 
William O. Wallace, 
Frank R, King, 
Bruce R. Ware, jr., 
Carl T. Osburn, 
William S. Farber, 
Albert M. Cohen, 
George M. Ravenscroft, 
Arie A. Corwin, 
Harry J. Abbett, 
George McC, Courts, 
Charles W, Crosse, 
Frank D. Pryor, 
Claudius R. Hyatt, 
Roy P. Emrich, 
Jacob H. Klein, jr., 
John S. Barleon, 
William T. Smith, 
Jacob L. Hydrick, 
Stephen B. Mchinney, 
Louis F. Thibault, 
George C, Logan, 
Clarence McC. McGill 
George H. Laird, 
John B. Earle, 
Harold V. MelWKittrick, 
Henry G. Shonerd, 
Charies T. Blackburn, 
George T. Swasey, jr., 
Ellis Lando, 
Thomas A. Symington, 
Harlow T. Kays, 
Robert C. Giffen, 
Richard E. Cassidy, 
Richard S. Galloway, 
Clarence N, Hinkamp, 
Riley F. MeConnell, 
Ralph R. Stewart, 
Leslie IX, Bratton, 
Ezra G. Allen, 
Henry C. Gearing, jr., 
Klmer W, Tod, 
Thaddeus A. Thomson, jr., 
William IF’, Amsden, 
George W. Simpson, 
fomer H. Norton, and 
Charles S. Keller. 


’ 


Pay Director Charles 8S. Williams to be a pay director in the 


Navy with rank of rear admiral, for temporary 
the ist day of July, 1918. 

The following-named pay inspectors to be pay dcirect« 
Navy with the rank of captain, for temporary servi 


ist day of July, 1918: 
John H,. Merriam, 
George Brown, jr., 
David Potter, 
Charles Conard, and 
George C, Schafer. 
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The following-named paymasters to be pay inspectors in the 
Navy with the rank of commander, for temporary service, from 
the ist day of July, 1918S: 

Cecil S. Baker, 

Donald W. Nesbit, 

John S. Higgins, 

Ignatius T. Hagner, 

George P. Auld, 

James S. Beecher, 

Henry De F. Mel, 

Emmett C. Gudger, 

Stewart E. Barber, 

Howard D. Lamar, 

William C. Fite, 

David C. Crowell, 

Chester G. Mayo, and 

John R. Hornberger. 

Medical Director Albert M. D. McCormick to be medical 
director in the Navy with the rank of rear admiral, for tem- 
porary service, from the Ist day of July, 1918. 

Medical Director Robert M. Kennedy to be a medical director 
in the Navy with the rank of rear admiral, for temporary serv- 
ice, from the 15th day of August, 1918. 

The following-named medical inspectors to be medical di- 
rectors in the Navy with the rank of captain, for temporary 
Service, from the 1st day of July, 1918: 

Washington B. Grove, 

Raymond Spear, 

John B. Dennis, 

Eugene J. Grow. 

Frank EK. MeCullough, 

Granville L. Angeny, 

William H. Bell, 

Holton C. Curl, and 

Edward G. Parker, 

The following-named medical inspectors to be medical di- 


rectors in the Navy with the rank of captain, for temporary 
service, from the 15th day of August, 1918: 

Henry E. Odell, 
} 


James S. Taylor 
Joseph A. Murphy, 
Charles N. Fiske, and 
George IF’. Freeman. 
Medical Inspector Charie 


s St. J. Butler to be 
director in the Navy with the rank of captain, for temporary 
service, from the 13th day of September, 1918 

The following-named surgeons to be medical inspectors in the 
Navy with the rank of commander, for temporary service, from 
the Ist day of July, 1918: 

Winfield S. Pugh, jr., 

James E. Gill, 

Isaac §. K. Reeves, 

Robert EK. Stoops, 

William J. Zales! 

Henry A. May, 

William A. Angewin, 

Frederick E. Porter, 

Paul T. Dessez, 

Norman T. McLean, 

Wray G. Farweil, 

David C. Cather, 

Harold W. Smith, 

Addison B. Clifford, 

Richard A. Warner, 

Paul R. Stalnaker, 

Curtis B. Munger, 

John B. Mears, 

George S. Hathaway, 

Frank E. Sellers, 

Edward H. H. Old, 

Edward C. White, 

Thurlow W. Reed, and 

Edward U. Reed. 


| Surgeon Edgar L. Woo o be a uspector in the 
Navy, with the rank of command fol ral service, 
from the Sth day of July, 1918. 
Che following-named surgeons to be medical i spectors in the 
Navy, With the rank of commander, for temporary service, from 


the 15th a: 
Robert C, 
Edwin L, 

Condie K. Winn, 

Jobn B. Kaufman, 

James P. Haynes, 
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Thomas W. Raison, 

James M. Minter, 

Renier J. Straeten, 

Reynolds Hayden, 

Edward V. Valz, 

Montgomery A. Stuart, 

Frank X. Koltes, 

Herbert L. Kelley, and 

Julian T, Miller. 

Surg. George B. Trible to be a medical inspector in the Navy, 
with the rank of commander, for temporary service, from the 
isth day of September, 1918. 

Civil Engineer Homer R. Stanford to be a civil engineer in 
the Navy, with the rank of captain, for temporary service, from 
the Ist day of July, 1918. 

The following-named civil engineers to be civil engineers in 
the Navy, with the rank of commander, for temporary service, 
from the Ist day of July, 1918: 

Walter H. Allen, 

Frederick H. Cooke, 

Clinton D. Thurber, and 

Norman M. Smith, 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John E, Meredith (retired) to be a 
lieutenant on the retired list from the 21st day of September, 
1918. 

The following-named lieutenants on the retired list to be leu- 
tenant commanders on the retired list of the Navy, for tempo- 
rary srvice, from the 21st day of September, 1918; 

Homer Lb. Gilbert, 

Thomas M. Dick, 

Frank O. Branch, 

Karle W. Jukes, 

Omenzo C. F. Dodge, 

John P. Hart, 

Renwick J. Hartung, 

Robert W. Spofford, 

Charles A. Harris, 

Horace C. Laird, 

Richard Kk. Byrd, jr., 

Philip F, Hambsch, 

Charles Mek, Lynch, 

Hierbert J. French, 

Stanley P. Tracht, and 

John H. Conditt. 

The following-named chief boatswains on the retired list to 
lieutenants in the Navy on the retired list, for temporary 

vice, from the Ist day of July, 1918; 

August Ohmsen, 

George B. Hendry, 

Percy Herbert, and 

Patrick J. Kenney. 

Chief Gunner Cornelius Dugan on the retired list to be lieu- 

tenant in the Navy on the retired list, for temporary service 

from the Ist day of July, 1918. 

Chief Sailmaker Garrett van Mater on the retired list to be 
lieutenant in the Navy on the retired list, for temporary service, 
from the Ist day of July, 1918. 

Machinist William J. Powell on the retired list to be lieutenant 
in the Navy on the retired list, for temporary service, from the 
Ist day of July, 1918. 

Lieut. Commander Alfred H. Miles to be a commander in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the 27th day of September, 
1918. 


Zz 


POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 


William H, Welch, to be postmaster at Wadley, Ala. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1917. 

Sam T. Moss, to be postmaster at Warrior, Ala., in place of 
Edgar Collins, resigned. 

Hubert H. Hughston, to be postmaster at Tuscumbia, Ala., in 
place of John E, Delony, resigned. 

Clement T. Fitzpatrick, to be postmaster at Montgomery, Ala., 
in place of C. T, Fitzpatrick. Incumbeint’s commission expired 
June 22, 1918. 

ARKANSAS. 

William KE. Floyd, to be postmaster at Little Rock, Ark., in 
place of W. E. Floyd. Ineumbent’s commission expired October 
2, 1917. 

John A. Bridgford, to be postmaster at Eureka Springs, Ark., 
in place of John A. Bridgford. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 13, 1918. 

ARIZONA, 

Bertha Koepke to be postmaster at Humboldt, Ariz., in place 

of Webster H. Knight, resigned. 
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CALIFORNIA, 

John L. Steward to be postmaster at Monterey, Cal., in place 
of Charles E. Noggle, removed. 

Charles Brainerd to be postmaster at Loomis, Cal., in place of 
C. H. Francis, resigned. 

Henry R. Gewe to be postmaster at Los Alamos, Cal. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Charles W. Collins to be postmaster at El Centro, Cal., in 
place of C, W. Collins. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
20, 1917. 

Anne M. Bearhope to be postmaster at Oceanside, Cal., in 
place of J. M. Jolley, resigned. 

COLORADO. 

Clifford I. Parsons to be postmaster at Central City, Colo., in 
place of C. I, Parsons. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
25, 1918. 

CONNECTICUT, 

Clarence H. Crandall to be postmaster at Sound Beach, 
Conn., in place of John T. Downey. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 20, 1918. 

Weeden EF. Sheldon to be postmaster at Moosup, Conn., in 
place of Daniel A. Smith, removed. 

Iivelyn R. Hawes to be postmaster at Noroton Heights, Conn., 
in place of W. 1. Austin, resigned. 

FLORIDA, 

Nelson A. Stumpe to be postmaster at Palatka, Fla., in place 
of Harry Gray, deceased. 

Edwin D. Lambright to be postmaster at Tampa, Fla., in 
place of James McKay, resigned. 

James R. Pomeroy to be postmaster at Stuart, Fla., in place 
of Ernest J. Ricou, resigned. 

Ulysses D. Kirk to be postniaster at Sebring, Fla., in place of 
FE. O. Douglas, resigned. 

GEORGIA, 

Robert E, Barfield to be postmaster at Hahira, Ga., in place 
of W. W. Webb, resigned. 

Pleasant N. Little to be postmaster at Madison, Ga., in place 
of J. F. Stovall, resigned. 

Clarence C, Jarrard to be posimaster at Maysville, Ga., in 
place of John C. Thomas, resigned. 

Oscar O. Owens to be postmaster at Moultrie, Ga., in place of 
Charles Beaty, deceased, 

Robert H. Wheless to be postmaster at Nashville, Ga., in place 
of Albert C. Sweat, removed. 

John L. MeMurray to be postmaster at Comer, Ga., in place of 
John S. McKenzie, resigned. 

ILLINOIS. 

Joseph R. Hudelson to be postmaster at Royalton, Til. Office 

became presidential January 1, 1918. 
INDIANA. 

Mangus P. Halgren to be postmaster at Oxford, Ind., in place 
of R. W. MeConnell, resigned. 

Carl D. McCarthy to be postmaster at Kempton, Ind. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1917. 

William B. Latshaw to be postmaster at Oaktown, Ind., in 
place of W. B. Latshaw. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 27, 1917. 

David B. Purinton to be postmaster at Whiting, Ind., in place 
of G. W. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired July 11, 1917. 

Emma A. Scott to be postmaster at Boswell, Ind., in place of 
Emmett Scanlon, resigned. 

Reuben Hess to be postmaster at Kentiand, Ind., in place of 
Hume L. Sammons. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 
1917. 

TOW A, 

Joshua F. Elder to be postinaster at Keokuk, Iowa, in place of 
kk. P. MeManus, deceased. 

Carl Wulkau to be postmaster at Williams, Iowa, in place of 
Carl Wulkan, to correct name of appointee. 

Frederick E. Biermann to be postmaster at Decorah, Iowa, 
in place of Fred Biermann. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 2, 1917. 

Anna M. Beck, to be postmaster at Solon, Iowa. Office be- 
caine presidential October 1, 1916. 

Joseph S. Guynn to be postmaster at Traer, Iowa, in place 
of J. S. Guynn. Incumbent’s commission expired July 23, 1917. 

Dick Voogd to be postmaster at Aplington, Lowa, in place of 
Dick Voogd. Office became presidential October 1, 1917. 

Harry R. Sokol to be postmaster at Collins, Iowa, in place 
of Harvey E. Southern, resigned. 

Rose E. Bagley to be postmaster at Dike, Iowa, in place of 
Robert N. Bagley, jr., deceased. 
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Jay L. Lee to be postmaster at Dows, Iowa, in place of Thomas 
I’. Watson, resigned. 

Tressa M. Stutes to be postmaster at Lovilia, Iowa, in place 
of Oscar O. Conwell, resigned. 

Arthur E. Granger to be postmaster at Marion, Iowa, in place 
of IT. T. Williams, deceased. 

Oscar W. Larsen to be postmaster at Odebolt, Iowa, in place | 
of John R. Mattes, removed. 

Clifton P. Sickles to be postmaster at Sioux Rapids, Iowa, in | 
place of Henning L. Holmquist, deceased. 

Jolin S. Moon to be postmaster at Kellerton, Iowa, in place of 
John S. Moon. Incumbent’s commission expired July 18, 1917. 
KANSAS. 

Radia S. Brumfield to be postmaster at Belpre, Kans., in place 
of L. A. Hamner. 
AMIS. 

Joseph W. Stivers to be postmaster at Stafford, Kans., in 
place of N. BE. Reece, resigned. 

Alonzo Glass to be postmaster at Waverly, Kans., in place of | 
Alonzo Glass. Incumbent’s commission expired May 14, 1918. | 

Mary R. Hale to be postmaster at Dexter, Kans., in place of 
James R. Day, resigned. 


KENTUCKY. 

Jolin R, Paxton to be postmaster at Lawrenceburg, Ky., in | 
place of Jordan Walker Crossfield, resigned. 
' 


Stephen A. D. Thompson to be postmaster at Owingsville, 
Ky., in place of S. D. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission ex- | 
pired January 30, 1918. 

Goalder Johnson to be postmaster at Hickman, Ky,, in place 
of G. Johnson. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 1918. 

John J. Hagan to be postmaster at Corbin, Ky., in place of 





; ats ; . - | 
J. J. Hagan. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1917. | 
LOUISIANA, 

Hugh J. Knight to be postmaster at Vidalia, La., in place of | 
M. 1). Boatner. Incumbent’s commission expired May 1, 1917. | 
Laurence E. Wilson to be postmaster at Oil City, La., in place 
of W. J. M, Tilley, resigned. | 

MAINE. 

red I, Grant to be postmaster at Cherryfield, Me., in place | 
of A. W. Willey, resigned. 
David N. Cheney to be postmaster at South Berwick, Me., | 


in plnee of Edward Lynch, deceased. 
Alphonso I, Russell, jr., to be postmaster at Canton, Me., in 
place of Milford A. Waite, resigned. 
MABYLAND. | 
Thomas J. Coonan to be postmaster at Westminster, Méd., | 
in place of T. J. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 28, 1918, 


Coonan, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
John F. O'Connor to be postmaster at Winchester, Mass.. in 
place of James H. Roach, deceased. 
Charles J. Dacey to be postmaster at Conway, Mass., in place 
of Austin R. Stearns, resigned. 
Owen A. O’Neil to be postmaster at Chatham, Mass., in place 
of N. A, Eldridge, resigned. 
MICHIGAN, 


Dorr A. Rosencrans to be postmaster at Reed City, Mich., 
in place of Don A. Rosencrans, to correct name of appointec. 

Noah C, Sutherland to be postmaster at Romeo, Mich., in 
place of N. C, Sutherland, Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 17, 1918. 

(ieorge H. Mitchell to be postmaster at Birmingham, Mich. 
in place of G. H. Mitchell, 
duly 25, 1917. 


Incumbent’s commission expired 


| place of E. F. MeCormick, 


i 

; cca : Tr 
Incumbent’s commission expired May 26, | 
| 


Freeman Ware to be postmaster at White Pigeon, Mich., in | 


piace of Freeman Ware 
ruary 2, 1918. 

George H. Anklam to be posimaster at Pigeon, Mich., in place 
of G. H. Anklam. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
ol, 11S, 

‘harles C, Jackson to be postmaster at Algonae, Mich., in 
place of C. C, Jackson. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
%, 1917. ‘ 

Earl W. Eckfeld to be postmaster at Unionville, Mich., in 
place of H. G. Spring, resigned. 


Incumbent’s commission expired Feb 


MINNESOTA. 

George I. Williams to be postmaster at Virginia, Miun., in 
place of James H. Fleming. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 10, 1917. 

Lee C, Peterson to be postmaster at Pillager, Minn. 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 


Office 





Wilbur M. Ohles to be postmaster at Nashwauk, Minn., in 
place of Oscar Johnston. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 18, 1917. 

Alice M. Anderson to be postmaster at 
place of J. P. Anderson, deceased. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Essie I’. McCormick to be pestmaster at Yazoo City, Miss., in 

Incumbent’s commission expired 


sutterfield, Minn., in 


January 30, 1918. 

John J. Stokes to be postmaster at Osyka, Miss., in place of 
Arthur E. Bergold. resigned. 

William W. Cain to be postmaster at West, Miss., in place of 
W. W. Cain. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 1917. 

Harrison L. Robins to be postmaster at Rienzi, Miss. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1917. 

Robert M. Izard to be postmaster at Newhebron, Miss. 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Charner W. Triplett, jr.. to be postmaster at Carthage, Miss. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1918. 

John R, Meunier to be postmaster at Biloxi, Miss., in place 
of J. R. Meunier. Incumbent’s commission expired August 1, 
1917. 

Josie P. Bullock to be postmaster at Drew, Miss., in place 
of Frances M. Hogin, resigned. 

Lawson A. Hill to be postmaster at Cleveland, Miss., in place 
of Solomon Seelbinder, Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 18, 1917. 


Office 


MISSOURI. 

Obadiah C. Mitchell to be postmaster at Springfield, Mo., in 
place of O. C. Mitchell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 19, 1918. 

William A. Kirkpatrick to be postmaster at Joplin, Mo., in 
place of W. A, Kirkpatrick. Incumbent’s commission expired 
Mareh 12, 1918. 

Francis L. Stufilebam to be postmaster at Bolivar, Mo., in place 
of I. L. Stufflebam. Incumbent’s commission expired May 1S, 
1918. ; 

Isaac J. F. Sitzes to be postmaster at Lutesville, Mo, Office 
became presidential July 1, 1917. 

MONTANA. 

Wilfred J. Hazelton to be postmaster at Townsend, Mont., in 

place of P. J, Meloy, resigned. 
NEBRASKA. 

George W. Finley to be postmaster at Spalding, Nebr., in place 
of William P. Dunning, resigned. 

Glenn C. Chadderdon to be postmaster at Cambridge, Nebr.. in 
place of James H. Carroll, resigned. 

Frank R. Galbraith to be postmaster at Ainsworth, Nebr., 
in pluce of Charles H. Short, resigned. 

George W. Howe to be postmaster at Wisner, Nebr., in place 
of V. W. Clayton. Incumbent’s commission expired June 21, 


1917. 
Edgar 'T. Lay to be postmaster at Seneca, Nebr., in place of 
George McCawley, resigned. 


NEVADA, 
Florence S. Doherty to be postmaster at Geoodsprings, Nev., 
in place of Norman B. Price, resigned. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Adelbert 0. Jones to be postmaster at Dixville Noteh, N. 


’ 
in place of H. W. K. Hale, resigned. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Sadie M. Wood to be postmaster at Linden, N. J., in place ot 
A. R. Corbet, resigned. 
Robert Bright to be pesimasier at Anglesea, N. J., in place 
L.. I. Shivers, resigned. 
NEW MEXICO. 
Harvey Springer to be postmaster at Dawson, N, Mex, in 
place of John M. Clark, resigned. 
James E. Pardue to be postmaster at Fort Sm N. Mex., 


in place of J. L. Lovelace, resicned., 
NEW YORK. 

bdward S. Moore to be postmaster at Norwich, N. Y., in place 
of Edward S. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
27, 1017. 

Jacob L. 
in place of Jacob L. 
June 26, 1917. 

Francis D. Lynch to be postmaster at Stony Voint, N. Y. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Albert M. Thayer to be postmaster at Livonia, N. Y., in plaice 


Hicks to be postmaster at Highland Falls, N. Y., 


Hicks. Incumbent’s commission expired 


i of T. H. Kavanagh, deceased. 
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Edith L. Kent to be postmaster at Tuxedo Park, N, Y., in 
place of H. J. Neumann, removed. 

John R. Davis to be postmaster at Oakfield, N. Y., in place 
of A, F. G. Zurhorst, resigned. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

Sarah A. Lunceford to be postmaster at Smithfield, N. C., in 
place of A. M. Sanders, resigned. 

Robert N. Cook to be postmaster at Graham, N. C., in place 
of J. M. McCracken, deceased. 

Samuel A, Branch to be postmaster at Apex, N. C., in place 
of A, C. Hughes, resigned. 

Benjamin B. Arrington to be postmaster at Beaufort, N. C., 
in place of C. W. Whitehurst, resigned. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Anna Carmody to be postmaster at Hillsboro, N. Dak., in 
place of Anna Carmody. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 27, 1918. 

Reuben H, Leavitt to be postmaster at Carson, N. Dak. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1918. 

John P. Hardy to be postmaster at Fargo, N. Dak., in place 
of G. W. Wilkinson, removed. 

Mary A. Leavy to be postmaster at Granville, N. Dak., in 
place of John Mullen, resigned. 

OHIO. 

Della Boone to be postmaster at Spencer, Ohio, in place of 

J. O. Carpenter, resigned. 
OKLAHOMA. 

Daniel R. Wright to be postmaster at Taloga, Okla., in place 
of D. R. Wright. Incumbent’s commission expired June 16, 
1918. 

George H. Blackwood to be postmaster at Hominy, Okla., in 
place of S. B. Elrod, resigned. 

Oscar D. MeCoy to be postmaster at Picher, Okla. 
became presidential October 1, 1917. 

Jesse H. Edwards to be postmaster at Eldorado, Okla., in 
place of L. T. Tucker, removed. 

Bronte LaV. Dean to be postmaster at Binger, Okla., in place 
of O. C. Hawn, resigned. 


Office 


OREGON. 

Henry D. Reed to be postmaster at Gold Hill, Oreg., in place 
of Henry D. Reed. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 
1918. 

Mamie E. Gould to be postmaster at Burns, Oreg., in place of 
Mamie Winters; name changed by marriage. 

Charles W. Holloman to be postmaster at Haines, Oreg., in 
place of C. W. Holloman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 10, 1918. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

J. Boyd D. Stewart to be postmaster at Wilson, Pa. 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 

George S. Dickson to be postmaster at Valencia, Pa. 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

John A. Waltman to be postmaster at Mayport, Pa. 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Edward W. Workley to be postmaster at Smethport, Pa., in 
place of F. W. Brownell, resigned. 

Frederick P. D. Hazell to be postmaster at Norwood Station, 
Pa., in place of S. G. Shannon, deceased. 

Blair Rorabaugh to be postmaster at Clymer, Pa., in place of 
J. H. Fagan, resigned. 

Joseph A. Hanley to be postmaster at Erie, Pa., in place of 
J. T. Brew, resigned. 

John H. Rifeuberick to be postmaster at Spartansburg, Pa., 
in place of J. A, Platt, resigned. 

Percy W. Shepard to be postmaster at New Albany, Pa 
place of W. F. Packard, resigned. 


Office 
Office 


Office 


. tn 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Virginia Gantt to be postmaster at Wagener, S. C., in place 
of E. L. Richardson, resigned. 

Thomas M. Douglas to be postmaster at Chester, S. C., in 
place of J. W. Dunovant. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 18, 1916. 

Jacob M. Bedenbaugh to be postmaster at Prosperity, S. C., 
in place of L. S. Bowers, resigned. 

Theron L. Gregory to be postmaster at Kershaw, S. C., in 
place of W. L. Blackmon, resigned. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Israel R. Krause to be postmaster at Java, S. Dak. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1918. 

Claud [. Force to be postmaster at Clear Lake, S. Dak., in 
place of John Knuckey, resigned. 
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Perry H. Clute to be postmaster at Bigstone City, S. Dak., 

In place of K. A. Schnacke, deceased. 
TENNESSEE, 

Lewis N. Lumpkins to be postmaster at Lawrenceburg, Tenn., 
in place of J. C. Springer, resigned. 

Samuel D. Simpson to be: postmaster at Loudon, Tenn., in 
place of J, F. Jones, ‘resigned. 

Alson C, Patton to be postmaster at Bells, Tenn., in place of 
G. W. Bell, resigned. 

Jessie R. Alexander to be postmaster at Mountpleasant, 
Tenn., in place of L. H. Hammond, resigned. 

Robert G. Loyd to be postmaster at Lewisburg, Tenn., in 
place of R, G, Loyd. Inecumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1918. 

Valerious KE. Williams to be postmaster at Millington, Tenn. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1918. 

TEXAS. 

Edward H. Daniels to be postmaster at Port Neches, Tex., in 
place of bk. H. Daniels. Office became presidential January 
1, 1918. 

Joe F. Coffey to be postmaster at Eddy, Tex., in place of J. F. 
Coffey. Incumbent’s commission expired March 18, 1918. 

William T. McDonald, jr., to be postmaster at Wylie, Tex., in 
place of J. S. Billingsley, resigned. 

William A. Garner to be postmaster at Runge, Tex., in place 
of S. J. Holechak, jr., resigned. 

William B. Smith to be postmaster at Shamrock, Tex., in place 
of W. B. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1917. 

Herman P. Talley to be postmaster at Rockdale, Tex., in place 
of J. A. Shapard, deceased. 

Grace R. Rubert to be postmaster at Port Lavaca, Tex., in 
place of Bessie Peterson. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
20, 1917. 

Walter L. Francis to be postmaster at Kosse, Tex., in place 
of M. P. Gillis, removed. 

William G. Hardin te be postmaster at Brownfield, Tex., in 
place of J. R. May, resigned. 

John M. Rieger to be postmaster at Comanche, Tex., in place 
of F. J. Reese, removed. 

Walter L. Crofford to be postmaster at Quitman, Tex., in place 
of S. A. Kendrick, deceased. 

Marie A. Graham to be postmaster at Fort Stockton, Tex., in 
place of Elias Barry, resigned. 


UTAH, 


Stephen W. Stoker to be postmaster at Milford, Utah, in place 
of W. J. Munford, resigned. 
VIRGINIA, 
George N. Reed to be postmaster at Reedville, Va., in place 
of G. N. Reed. Incumbent’s commission expired March 9, 1918. 
Walter F. Horne to be postmaster at Coeburn, Va., in place 
of Samuel J. Horne, resigned. 


WASHINGTON, 


Jessie Knight to be postmaster at Shelton, Wash., in place of 
I’. C. Willey, resigned. 

Arthur Bailey to be postmaster at Monroe, Wash., in place 
of May Fleming resigned. 

Albert Meade to be postmaster at Pe Ell, Wash., in place of 
W. J. Meade, resigned. 

Mary A. Illy to be postmaster at Uniontown, Wash., in place 
of Michael Reisenaur, resigned. 

Alberta Gilson to be postmaster at Valley, Wash. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1918. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

John K. Kerwood to be postmaster at Ripley, W. Va., in place 
of J. K, Kerwood. Incumbent’s commission expired March 19, 
1918. 

WISCONSIN. 

Paul C. Dierschke to be postmaster at North Freedom, Wis., 
in place of John O'Neil. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 29, 1917. 

Sdward A. Severson to be postmaster at Neenah, Wis., in 
place of J. P. Keating. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 4, 1917. 

Louie B. Halsey to be postmaster at Brandon, Wis., in place 
of G. BE. Forward, resigned. 

Carroll R. Eaton to be postmaster at Adams, Wis., in place of 
V. E. Layer, resigned. 

Kathryn Meisner to be postmaster at Wittenberg, Wis., in 
place of Herman Meisner, deceased. 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 
Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 3, 1918. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 
Victor Murdock, of Kansas, to be a member of the Federa! 
Trade Commission, 
Unitep States Court ror CHINA. 
Nelson E. Lurton, of Missouri, to be marshal of the United 
States Court for China. 
POSTMASTERS. 
KENTUCKY. 
John G. Roberts, Bardwell. 
Edith Porter, Beaver Dam. 
jJarbra A. Rasnick, Benham. 
Ben J. Purdy, Bloomfield. 
William C. Morris, Bowling Green. 
Frank C, Sloan, Burnside. 
James M. Turner, Cadiz. 
Harry H. Grobmyer, Carroliton. 
Robert A. Field, Catlettsburg. 
James T. Stiman, Clay. 
William G. Dorman, Corinth. 
W. Logan Wood, Danville. 
Gilbert Adams, Flemingsburg. 
J. Ray Graham, Fulton. 
John O'Reilly, Hardinsburg. 
Spalding Trafton, Henderson. 
Albert Doom, Kuttawa. 
Garnet S. Morris, La Grange. 
Eugene W. Hackney, London. 
Harry K, Anderson, Madisonville. 
Mark F. Kehoe, Maysville. 
Alvares T. Dockery, Morgantown. 
— Turner, Mount Sterling. 
Edgar C. &. Robertson, Murray. 
Floyd J. Laswell, Owensboro. 
John J. Berry, Paducah. 
rank K. Wylie, Princeton. 
Robert L. Brown, Somerset. 
James T. Wilhoit, Versailles, 
George W. Snyder, Warsaw. 
John A. Hines, Wickliffe. 


NEBRASKA, 
Lucien E. Hart, Bartley. 
Warren B. Beach, Bigspring. 
Thomas T. Osterman, Blair. 
George W. Gilliland, Bradshaw. 
Flora Moulds, Brady. 
Lyman H. Eastman, Campbell. 
William C. Tredway, Cedar Rapids, 
Gustav A. Koza, Clarkson. 
Gilbert R. Eno, Collegeview. 
Patrick H. Green, Creighton. 
Harrison D. West, Crefton. 
Samuel S. Farrens, Decatur. 
Mary KE. Rushart, Fort Crook. 
Cutherine M. Coleman, Greenwood, 
Stephen C, Lynde, Hartington, 


Hiram V. Cameron, Herman. 
Sadie E. Flaherty, Hyannis. 


Lester J. Zook, Johnson. 

John Cain, Kenesaw. 

Edward W. Roche, Kimball. 
Claude J. Brown, Lynch. 
Charles J. Hultberg, Lyons. 
Vrederick H. Davis, Madison. 
William McMichael, Maywood, 
William N, Corder, Morrill. 
Thomas A. Davis, Neligh. 

Iram A. Manchester, North Loup. 
Robert Dunlay, Orleans. 
Christine V. Kildare, Paxton. 
James B. MeDonald, Pierce. 
Fred Nelson, Potter. 

Thomas A. Kelly, Republican City. 
John C, Dullaghan, Rushville. 
Arthur G. Schoeneck, Seribner, 
Henry C. Burritt, Shelby. 
William D. Bradstreet, Spencer. 
Carl H. Olderog, Springfield. 
toscoe Buck, Springview. 
Thomas A. Sharp, Stanton. 


LVI 701 


Berioni S. Keck, Stromsburg. 
Edgar D. Wright, Tecumseh, 
John Canfield, Tekamah. 

Clyde L. McCord, Tilden. 

Byron Busby, Wakefield. 
Andrew J. Caldwell, Walthill. 
Joseph I, Corley, Weeping Water. 
Morton T. Kilmer, Western. 
Clinton Fry, Winside. 
Mary M. Fitzgerald, Winnebago. 


WITHDRAWALS. 


Erecutire nominations 


icithdrawn from the Senate 
1918. 
CHIEF OF ORDNANCE. 
Maj. William Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, for reappoint 
ment for a period of four years from November 22, 1917. 
POSTMASTERS. 


October Ss, 


Gen, 


NEBRASKA, 


Orla W. Rich to be postmaster at Wisner, Nebr. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
John A. Hornaday, jr., to be postmaster at Beaufort, N. C 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Trurspay, October 3, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite Spirit, Father of all souls, through whose eternal 
energy, Wise and beneficent purposes, our Republic lives, with 
its sacred institutions, high ideals, and consummate genius, we 
thank Thee for its glorious past, its hopes for the future. Unite 
us in the bonds of fraternity and Christian patriotism. Put 
forth Thy healing hand and restore our people to health, our 
Army, Navy, marines, and aviators, that re glorious work in 
which we are engaged, at home and abroad, may not be stayed; 
that order may be established and a permsé oe peace be sec ured 
in all the world for Thy sake, for humanity’ for Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


D. D., offered the fol- 


S sake, 


ORDER OF 

Mr. GILLETT rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. GILLETT. I want to ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
unanimous consent to address the House 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I want to appeal to the leader 
on the other side of the House to know if he will not inform 
the House as to what the program is for the next few days. 
There is great restlessness on both sides, I suspect, and I do 
not believe there is a quorum in the city. Personally, I do not 
blame the Members who are away, because this liberty-bond 
campaign made great pressure on them, and I have told men on 
this side for the past week that as soon as the power bill was 
over there apparently would be nothing important to be done 
until the appropriation bill would be ready, about 10 days from 
now, and that men might go, and I know that a great many on 
this side, and no doubt on that side, have gone with that under- 
standing. Therefore it seems to me we should come to some 
agreement, if possible, and I would be glad if the gentleman 
leading would tell us what the program is. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I quite agree with the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I agree with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. I do not think we ought to arrest absentees. 
Following this bill the Committee on Rules, as I understand, 
expects to bring in a rule preparatory to taking up the bill 
establishing a sanitarium in Kentucky. After that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] has the public-health bill. 
It ought not to take long for either of those mensures, and 
after that the Committee on Military Affairs has several little 


BUSINESS. 


Massachusetts asks 
for one minute. Is 
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bills which the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] assures 
me can be disposed of in one day. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr, ASHBROOK. I have a little bill on the calendar which 
the Treasury Department is very anxious to have passed, It is 
an important bill, but carries no appropriation. It means much 
to the coinage of the country, and until it is passed the coinage 
will be greatly hindered. I have been trying fer several days 
to get that bill up, and I would like very much to have it passed 
within a few days. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. 
question? 

Vir. ASHBROOK. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. The bill the gentleman refers to is on the 
Tnanimous Consent Calendar? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. It would be wise to fix a day when we could 
take up the whole Unanimous Consent Calendar. It does not 
necd a quorum, because with one objection it goes over, and it 
does not make any difference whether a quorum is present or 
not: and as to that bill and the bills from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, it ought to be understood that they are really 
to be considered by unanimous consent. Otherwise we have got 
to bring a quorum back here. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
permit me? , 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I would like to say to the gentleman 
ihat there is a bill here, reported by the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, at the instance of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Public Health Service, calling for authorizations to 
construct hospitals and sanitariums in different parts of the coun- 
try to take care of the sick and disabled soldiers and sailors. 

It is a very important measure, it seems to me, and it ought 
to be considered at as early a day as possible. Then there is 
another bill reported by our committee which gives to the 
President the power to declare certain rental areas where gov- 
ernmental work is in progress, and where rents are too high, 
and where profiteering is going on in that line, the power to 
declare rental areas and fix the rent, which is also, as I consider 
it, a very important measure and ought to be considered by 
Congress—those two. 

Mr. GILLETT. Could not those bills wait for 10 days until 
a quorum would be back here to pass the appropriation bill 
and then they would take very little time, and could we not 
now have an agreement to go away Saturday night, at least a 
quorum could be called in, perhaps in 10 days? I do not think 
it will hasten matters to take them up now. They have got to 
zo through the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes; but the gentleman knows that 
ii takes some time to get to other places. If the gentleman will 
permit me, I wanted to say this further, of course, it is utterly 
immaterial: If we could have some definite understanding, 10 
days would not make much difference, if we have some definite 
agreement that at that time they could be taken up and disposed 
of. They are very important, because as I understand 14,000 
discharged soldiers and sailors are coming back now who need 
sanitarium treatment, and there is absolutely no place for them. 

Mr, KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. I wanted to ask the gentleman what had 
become of the millions of dollars appropriated for the construc- 
tion ef hospitals in the Army appropriation bill? 

Mr. DOWELL rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Towa rise? 

Mir. DOWELL. I desire to make inquiry of the leader on the 
other side with reference to when this appropriation bill will be 
reported to the House? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. The gentleman from Kentucky 
[| Mr. Suerniey| advises me that his committee is working day 
and night and can not have it ready before a week from next 
Mai day. 

Mr, DOWELL. Is it possible, instead of having a recess now, 
after a number of Members have had to cancel engagements, to 
pass this legislation and take a recess for a certain time after 
the passage of the appropriation bill? 

Mr. HIENRY 'T, RAINEY. That may be possible. 

Mr. DOWELL. Those who live within the radius of a few 
hundred miles from Washington can go home and ceme back 
in 4 or 5 days, but there are those who can not go home at all 
if we have a recess for 8 or 10 days and then have to reassemble 
again. Is it not possible to pass this legislation now, and then 
take a definite recess after the passage of the appropriation bill? 


Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 
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Mr. SIMS. Until after the election. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I think we can dispose of all the 
bills that have been mentioned by Monday night and then 
probably recess for the rest of the week. 

Mr. DOWELL. May I inquire of the chairman of the Appre- 
priations Committee as to when this deficiency bill can be re- 
ported and passed? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am very glad to make a statement to the 
House. There are pending before the Committee on Appro- 
priations estimates that total considerably over $7,000,000,000., 
In order to examine those estimates with any degree of care 
it is necessary to review in large measure the matters that 
were considered by the Committee on Military Affairs and the 
Committee on Appropriations in connection with the regular 
appropriation bills for the support of the Army, and to some 
extent of the Navy, because manifestly you can not consider 
intelligently the need for a deficiency appropriation without 
making an inquiry into the moneys that were appropriated 
previously for such purpose and the total expenditure that 
is necessary for the fiscal year for which provision is being 
made. 

The Committee on Appropriations have been working every 
day, starting at 10 o’clock in the morning and sitting most 
nights as late as 11 o’clock and sometimes as late as 12 o'clock. 
[I believe the investigation that is being conducted theré will 
result in the committee being able to report a bill with a redue- 
tion of considerably over $1,000,000,000, and perhaps over 
$2,000,000,000, from the estimates that have been submitted. 
Personally, as chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
I am not willing to report to this House that bill or any parv 
of that bill without such consideration as the committee are 
able to give it, whether it happens to take a week or two weeks 
er a month. My primary responsibility is in the consideration 
of these huge sums. The committee owes that to the House and 
it owes it to the country. Speaking for myself, and as far as 1 
am able to control the action of the committee, I propose to 
continue the hearings day and night in order to get through 
that bill and ¢o report to the House a measure that will at 
least reflect the careful judgment of the committee. I trusi 
that by this continuation of work, if I am able to stand the 
strain of day and night hearings, we may be able to report the 
bill about a week from Monday. The House itself can judge 
as to what time will probably be necessary for the considern- 
tion of the bill after it comes on the floor. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I understood from conversation with 
the gentleman that he deemed it absolutely necessary that cer- 
tain items of this bill be reported and passed as soon as pos- 
sible? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think that is unquestionably true. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Let me ask the gentleman if it will noi 
be practicable to bring in a bill containing those absolutely nec- 
essary items and pass that bill at once, and then postpone the 
other items which are not so immediately necessary and which 
require very careful investigation, reporting a bill containing 
those items at a later date? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There are, of course, a number of items 
coming from the civil departments of the Government that the 
committee can easily determine on their face need not to be 
considered at once, but they are minor both in number and in 
amount. In order to determine what is necessary to be voted 
for the Army and the Navy it is necessary to consider all the 
Army and Navy items, and in order intelligently to bring in the 
things that are necessary we must consider the whole bill. 

There is another consideration that I am sure the House wil! 
appreciate. The short session of this Congress begins the first 
week in December and ends on the 4th of March. In that time 
the Congress will be required to report all the bills for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920. It is going to be a herculean task 
for the committees dealing with appropriation bills to prepare 
and report those bilis within the life of the short session. 
Therefore it is highly desirable that there should not now be 
thrown over onto the short session any work which can be con- 
sidered and disposed of during the present session. The House 
is aware of the very large military program that the country 
has undertaken. Particularly in connection with artillery is it 
necessary to make provision many months in advance in order 
to get production. It is also true of a great many other itenis, 


and I repeat that the Committee on Appropriations would be 
derelict in its duty if it permitted any considerations personal 
to its membership or to the membership of the House to delay 
for a single day the consideration and reporting of this bill. 

Mr. MONDELI.. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 
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Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, it is very evident that it will 
be difficult at any time from now on until election day to get 
a quorum of the House. HKven when the appropriation bills 
are brought in it will be difficult to secure a quorum. Members 
from the far distant parts of the country have generally re- 
mained here in the hope that the business of the House would 
be disposed of in time to give them a few days home in the 
campaign before election. It is hardly fair to those Members 
to have recesses in the immediate future and then insist on 
faking up business that will demand a quorum at a later 
period. It seems to me. Mr. Speaker, that ip view of the situa- 
tion it is the duty of all Members on both sides to assist in 
disposing of the bills that are essential and necessary without 
raising any question that will call for a quorum if that can 
be avoided, I think it is the duty of gentlemen on both sides 
to compose their differences, to each yield a little, in order 
that there shall be no question raised that will require a 
quorum. Under these circumstances we can not afford to 
quibble over minor matters. When there is not some question 
of principle or some very important question of policy involved 
it seems to me we ought to agree with regard to those matters 
and pass these bills whether we entirely approve all of their 
provisions or not. We ean consider them within the next 
few days by continuous work until we have cleaned up the 
enlendar so far as the legislation that is of immediate and 
pressing importance is concerned—the bills from the Military 
Committee and the other bills that have been referred to. We 
should also take up the Unanimous Consent Calendar, and if 
possible the Private Calendar, under a unanimous-consent 
agreement. I hope that gentlemen on this side and gentlemen 
on the other side as well will be willing to have this legislation 
considered and that of pressing importance passed, though there 
ity be some details of it that they do not approve of. There 
is no great principle involved in these bills. They are largely 
of detail and administration, and they ought to be disposed of. 
Clearly they can not be disposed of if Members are going to 
insist on raising the point of no quorum—insist on having a 
quorum here. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman allow another question? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. -Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it the intention of the gentleman to ask 
for a recess after the passage of the appropriation bill? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. After the passage of the $7,000,- 
000,000 appropriation bill it is the intention to ask for a recess 
until after election. I think that will probably be two weeks 
before election, 

Mr. DOWELL. I take it that the appropriation bill will be 
called up immediately after it is reported, and then upon its 
passage the majority will ask for a recess? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Upon its passage the majority 
will ask for a recess until after election. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. McARTHUR. On what date does the gentleman intend 
io eall Members back; on what date will the House reas- 
semble? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. A Sufficient length of time after 
election to enable everybody to remain at home and vote. I 
would suggest to the gentleman from Massachusetts that we 
run along until to-morrow night and dispose of as many of 
the propositions that are pressing as possible. It may be 
possible to arrange for three-days recesses over the most of 
next week, if not over the entire week. 

Mr. MONDELL. If that is done the Unanimous Consent 
@alendar, which is very important, can be disposed of. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes; I think we ought to have a 
day on that. 

Mr. GILLETT. I will cooperate with the gentleman, and I 
think we ought to dispose of these bills which have been 
suggested, and also the Unanimous Consent Calendar, and I 
think we ought to have a day for the Private Calendar and 
clear up everything so there will be nothing left but the 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. It looks as if we might commence 
to recess Monday night. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would like to suggest to the gentleman 
from Illinois that he now ask that to-morrow or next day be 
set aside for bills on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I do not want to ask that until 
we get through with these pressing war propositions. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I want to say that some of the measures 
on the Unanimous Consent Calendar are war propositions, 
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Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, day before yesterday I asked 
unanimous consent that the Military Commiitee be given the 
right of way to eall up and consider until disposed of bills on 
both calendars reported by the Military Committee. There 
are 10 of these bills, and the most of them are simple bills 
which have been recommended by the War Department since 
the passage of the appropriation bill on July 9, when the 
conferees tacked onto that bill substantiaNy all of the war 
legislation that had been recommended up to that date. These 
are such bills as I think can be disposed of in one day if the 
House will give it one day's consideration. They are such 
bills as the pay of nurses in captivity; the correction of a 
mistake in the pay of the chief Army nurse made in the 
appropriation bill; authority to take over the soldiers’ home 
at Hampton, Va., for hospital purposes during the war, to be 
returned back at the close of the war; amending the fiftieth 
article of war, which gives the commanding general in the 
field the authority to remit a sentence without waiting for an 
order to come from the President across the seas. 

All these are matters of which I imagine there can be no 
controversy at all. I think we can pass them all in one day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will th® gentleman yield in that partic- 
ular? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why not have them placed on the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar, and if unobjectionable they will be 
passed without controversy in the same order with other bills. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman knows that the Unanimous Con- 
sent Calendar sometimes gets into a tangle and the bills might 
never be reached. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why not agree that the entire calendar 
shall be called through, beginning on a certain date, and that 
calendar alone considered, and there will be no disposition not 
to give consideration to these bills. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Let me call the gentleman's at- 
tention to the fact that it might not be possible to call the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar through. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, it is evident that we can not 
do anything on this proposition. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that Members might ar- 
rive at a conclusion quicker to go on with the business and let 
each gentleman think out his own scheme and suggest it to his 
neighbor and bring it up again. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois asks unanimous 
consent for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I think the way to dispose of 
this question of recess is to dispose of the business that we have 
pending, and then you will have no question about a recess. If 
there is any business pending that ought to be enacted, let us 
enact it. A great many who have been here all the time and 
never have been away are just as anxious as those who have 
been away most of.the time. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was just going to suggest night sessions 

Mr. MADDEN. A great many cf us can not register unless 
we are present in person to register. Our registration will be 
about the time when this appropriation bill comes up. I think 
we are entitled to as much consideration as those who are anx- 
ious to get away. We are willing to go and come back, but in 
the meantime we are not willing there should be a recess for 
three days at a time, or any other time, while there is a great 
appropriation bill for $7,000,000,000 pending to be considered. 
That is the way I feel about it, and I shall not consent to any 
such recess, 

DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES LIABLE TO MILITARY SERVICE. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
eation from the Assistant Secretary of War, which was read 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp and, under a previous 
order, to lie temporarily on the Speaker's table: 

War DEPARTMENT 
Washington, September 27, 1928. 
Hon, CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker House of Representatives, 

My Dear Mr. SpeaKer: With reference to House resolution No. 290, 
Sixty-fifth Congress, second session, requesting the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy to report to the House of Representatives 
the number of men (with the name and home address of each) who 
|; on June 5, 1917, were between the ages of 21 and 31 years and who 
| since that date have been commissioned or enlisted, either in the active 
| or in any of the reserve forces of the Military or Naval Establishments. 
! and assigned to clerical work in their respective departments, or in 
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offices elsewhere, where such service is not directly rendered to and as 
a part of units of the Army and Navy employed in active or ficld opera- 
tions, and who have received deferred classification by reason of being 
aiready in the military or naval service of the United States, I beg 
leave to submit to you the accompanying lists, setting forth the infor- 
mation desired with respect to the Military Establishment. 

lun submitting this report I desire to call attention to the fact that 


the statements from the respective bureaus furnishing the information 
contained herein were received on various dates between June 14 and 
September 26, 1918, and that while the figures given are correct for the 
dates on which the statements were made, they can be regarded as only 
upproximate for this date, duc to subsequent changes. 
Very respectfully, 
BENEDICT CROWELL, 
Acting Secretary of War. 
A LIST OF 


NAMES OF PERSONS IN THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 
COMING WITHIN THE Purview or House RESOLUTION No, 390, 
SIxXvY-FIPTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION. 
OFFICE OF CHIEF OF ENGINEERS. 
{Name, rank, and home address.] 
Theodore R. Eichholz, first lieutenant, 3446 Brighton Road, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
John Graham, jr., 
Pa. 
Jason §S. Day, 
Washington, D. Cc. 


first lieutenant, 32 Summit Street, Chestnut Hill, 


G Street NW., 


first Heutenant, 1723 Apartment 4, 


Donald Kk. Shepard, second Heutenant, 647 Elizabeth Sireet, Salt 
Take City, Utah. 

Walter IF’. Flynn, second lieutenant, 29 West Fifty-second Street, New 
York City. z 


Harry S. Davidge, captain, 2318 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, 
* + 
Phillip W. Kniskern, captain, 4558 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Il, 
samuel L. Avis, first lieutenant, Jamestown, N. Dak. 
vagerat I’, Bennett, first lieutenant, 5807 Blackstone Avenue, 
Winthrop F. 
nooga, Tenn. 
Charles R. Johnson, 
cises, Cal 
Kdwin Randall, first lleutenant, 53 Bluff Avenue, La Grange, I. 
James R. Rubey, first lieutenant, 401 Wolvin Building, Duluth, Minn. 
a poe L. Sala, first lieutenant, 204 East Cleveland Street, Stockton, 
a 
Carl C, Ade, second lieutenant, 344 East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
William KE. Ralls, second lieutenant, Alamogordo, N. Mex. 
Kalph C, Robinson, second lieutenant, Richmond Highland, King Co., 
Washington, D. C, 
William FE. Shivers, 
Ohio 
' Joseph Bb. Montgomery, captain, 603 Wilkins Building, Washington, 
, 
Robert FE, 
Ervin HH. 
Cal, 
Benjamin if 
Audiey C. 
i’a 
Adelbert C 
i 
i ag og C. Hardesty, first lieutenant, 349 Summit Avenue, Schnec- 
tady, N. . 
Owen W. Kennedy, first lieutenant, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
: Deane B. Wood, first lieutenant, 2650 Wisconsin Avenue, Washine- 
on, A < 7 
George E, May, first lleutenant, 562 Third Avenue, Troy, N. Y. 
Samuel G, Hibben, first Neutenant, 5599 Baum Boulevard, Pittsburgh, 


Chicago, 
Howe, first lieutenant, 46 Municipal Building, Chatta- 


first lieutenant, 20 Johnston Avenue, San Fran- 


second lieutenant, P. O. Box 716, Cincinnati, 


Crawford, captain, Witaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Clausen, captain, 236 Chattanooga Street, San Francisco, 


Namm, major, 452 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bennett, first lieutenant, 908 Wood Street. Wilkinsburg, 


Kastburn, first lieutenant, Ashburton Avenue, Yonkers, 


, 
n 


: Irrederick W. Kuehle, first Heutenant, 28384 North Calvert Street 
tnitimore, Md, ; 
Ilurry I. Williams, first lieutenant, Patterson, La. 


Myron W. Jones, second Heutenant, 259 Garland Avenue, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Pes 
rane M. Slaton, second lieutenant, 1016 Eula Street, Birmingham 
Ala : ' 


Ralph F, Brown, second Heutenant, 1000 Columbus Savings & Trust 
Building. Columbus, Ohio. : ; 

Sidney L. Carter, first lieutenant, Juneau, Alaska. 

rank W. Hoover, captain, 4409 Iowa Avenue, Washington, D. C 

Thomas C. Wurts, first lieutenant, 1164 Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh 
a. : 
Raymond E, Hoyt, second lieutenant, 7919 Franklin Avenue Cleve- 
land. Ohio ; 

Albin 
Ill. 


Pearson, second lieutenant, 10719 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Finlisted men. 


Stanley M. Adamski, private, 2306 South Whipple Street, Chicago 

I! 7 

Earl Barham, private, 2004 Broad Street, Nashville, Tenn. 

Clayton W. Beebe. private, 152 Park Place, East Aurora, N. ¥ 

Abraham 3S. Beildemann, sergeant, first class, 440 Swede Street, Nor- 

ristown, Pa. 

Lyle C. Borland, sergeant, first class, 418 Coffeen 
North 


Street, Water- 


Chi- 


town, N. Y. 
ifenry J. 
cago, I, 
Mritain 
boro, N. J, 
Jesse L. Cohen, private, Mora, Minn. 
James G, Cole, private, 382a Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Robert G. Cole, private, 923 Nineteenth Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
Alfred I’, Conway, master engineer (senior grade), 55 Speedwell 
Avenue, Morristowr, N. J 
Waiter B. Davis, private, 638 Ninth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Kdgar H. Gibbons, sergeant, 616 Monroe Street, Denver, Colo. 
William BE. Graves, private, 5327 Larchwood Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
rank V. Iiarney, sergeant, first class, 833 Kast Thirty-seventh 
Street, New York, N @ 
Arthur M, Hess, master engineer (junior grade), 1207 Logan Avenue 
Altoona, Pa. ; 


Brockhagen, sergeant, 4850 Spalding Street, 


R. Chew, sergeant, Cornell Road, Chestnut Ridge, Glass 
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Park S. Hite, master engineer (senior grade), The Alabama, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Ferdinand Holschuh, Fifth Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Everett C. Howard, sergeant, 1444 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Thurston B. Johnston, master engineer (junior grade), 502 Eleventh 
Street NE., Washington, D. C, 

William P. Johnson, sergeant, first class, 4231 Westminster Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

William J. Kerchner, sergeant, 340 South Fifth Street, Reading, Pa. 

William B. Kerr, private, 1224 Hamilton Terrace, Roanoke, Va. 

Anton F. Landgraf, jr., private, 514 West Poepping Street, 
Louis, Mo. 

Ilerbert W. Luton, sergeant, route 2, East Nashville, Tenn. 

William F. MacDermott, master engineer (senior grade), 483 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 

Herbert P. Miller, wagoner, 310 Ideal Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Paul E. Miller, corporal, 310 Ideal Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Leo J. Molloy, sergeant, Ten Hill, station D, Baltimore, Md. 

William E. Moser, private, 4268 Arsenal Street. St. Louis, Mo. 

William C. Noland, sergeant, 84 Adams Street, Wilmington, Del. 

James M. Reese, sergeant, first class, 1314 West Fifth Street, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

William W. Sall, sergeant, 2468 Ontario Road, Washington, D. C. 

Alfred A. Siege, private, 2330 North Avers Avenue, Chicago, II. 

—— Stade, private, first class, 2320 North Kimball Street, Cht- 
cago, ‘ 

au zhn L. Steventon, corporal, 1729 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

William J. Sullivan, sergeant, 251 Baldwin Avenue, Jersey City, N, J. 

Roy A. Sweet, Wagoner, Queen Anne Road, ‘Teaneck, N. J. 

James Tracey, corporal, Marysville, Kans. 

Winfield S. Trone, wagoner, Water Street, Spring Road, Pa. 

Edward A. Vickery, private, 907 Clerk Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Harry 8S. Weiserth, private, Wenonah, N. J. 

Leader BE. Wetterau, master engineer (junior 
Avenue, Richmond, Va. 

Leighton C. Whittaker, private, 5809 Cedarhurst Street, Philadel- 

hia, Pa. 

' Ubert H. Swett, sergeant, Queen Anne Road, Teaneck, N. J. 

Frank W. Whitmore, corporal, 528 Harrison Avenue, Greensburg, Pa. 

Reed M. Wilson, private, 5519 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, Lil. 

Michael J. Woulfe, jr., master engineer (junior grade), 1529 Rhode 
Island Avenue, Washington, D. C 

Total, 48. 

The Four hundred and thirty-seventh Engineers (depot) has been a 
part of the operating force of the general Engineer depot in the city 
of Washington. Two hundred and thirty-six enlisted men, members of 
the Four hundred and thirty-seventh Eingineers, were engaged on 
clerical work in the conduct of the depot’s business. This office con- 
strnes the services of men in the general Engineer depot, which is 
supplying war material exclusively, in the subdepots at the ports of 
embarkation and at cantonments and those assigned to departmental 
headquarters as being rendered directly “to and as a part of the units 
of the Army and Navy employed in active or field operations. 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT. 
Enlisted men attached to Eight hundred and seve ntecnth Depot Acro 
Squadron, 
: {Name and address. ] 
Earl E. Abbey, 903 East Seventh Street, Lansing, Mich. | 
George IE. Anderson, 1202 East Oak Street, Brainerd, Minn. 
Oscar B, Archer, Holland, Tex. 5 : \ 
George Auld, 526 West One hundred and thirty-ninth Street, New 
York City, N. Y : 
Robert R. Baker, 1541 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. | 
William Francis Baker, 134 Burkley Place, Brocklyn, N. Y. 
James Barton, 1106 Pike Street. Seattle. Wash. 
Ernest Bauer, New York City, N. Y. 
Joe B. Beek, Winifred, 8. Dak. ; ies 
Barnard E. Bee, 515 Pascheall Street, San Antonio, Tex. 
Gilmore G, Bice, 6108 Christian Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bennett G. Blair, Logan, Utah, , 
Alfred H. Bleck, 613 East Nir:th Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 
Lloyd F. Bowell, Plymouth, Ind. 
Carey BE. Bowles, 166 West Prairie Street, 
Wayne F. Bowman, Leano, Tex. 
Wayne R. Brittain, Esbon, Kans. Ht 
Murray B. Brooks, 514 East Park Avenue, San Antonio, Tex, 
Wynfham E. Brown, Arlington, Tex. 
Hubert J. Buckley, Booneville, N. Y 
Jesse Burkhart, New Palestine, Ind. . 
Willard G. Carter, 110 West Eleventh Street, Muncie, Ind. 
David L. Cook, 101 Murray Avenue, Jamestown, N. ¥ 
Homer W. Courtney, Konowha, Okla. 
Kyran J. Daughrety, Waggoner Hotel, Lewiston, Il. , 
Walter H. Daw, 587 North Fifth Street, West Provo, Utah. 
James W. Day, 2509 Thomas Avenue, Dallas, Tex. 
William J. De Montigny, 15 Elm Street, Milford, N. H,. 
Homer C. Detrick, Box 587, Okmulgee, Okla, 
William T. Ditto, Hardensburg, Ky. 
Hardy A, Dodd, Marshall, Tex. 
Dale M. Dunbar, Okmulgee, Okla, 
Thomas Ewart. Cream Ridge, N. J. 
Joseph A. Faddell, Huntsville, Tex. 
llomer J. Ferguson, McPherson, Kans. 
Assad George Ferris, 300 East Kighth Street, Austin, Tex. 
Michael T. Flynn, 910 South Salina Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Cyril DeW. Foehlinger, 320 North First Street, Oskaloosa, Lowa, 
Henry E. Ford, Portland, Oreg. 
Ira BE. Forsyth, Walton, N. ¥. \ ; : 
Phillip °, Fossa, 98 Bridge Street, West Springfield, Mass. 
George G. Fox, 1015 North Stanton Street, El Paso, Tex. 
Joseph Fusco, 87 Whalley Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
Robert W. Gibson, Gaffney, 8. C. : 
Blea M. Glendy, 717 Columbia Street, Waterloo, Towa. 
Fred 8. Hage, 2570 Third Street, San Diego, Cal. 
Edward J. Haley, 7614 Susquehanna Street, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Leroy W. Hall, Rural Route No. 8, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
George Hamilton (no address). , 
Walter Hannefield, 1422 Indiana Avenue, Kansas City, Mo 
Harry A. Hanlen, Yester Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 
Hans M. Hansen, Tyler, Minn. 
Allan H. Hardy, Sixth Avenue, Clinton, Lowa. 
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Karl V. Harris, 902 South Lindsay Street, Gainesville, Tex. 
Arthur K, Haynes, 802 Crosby Street, San Antonio, Tex. _ 
Vieter B. Hermans, 186 Hawthorne Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Fred H. Herweg, 219 Second Avenue, Peoria, Il. 
Alimon H. Hickman, Lumberton, N. C. : 
George H. Hedge, 305 Orchard Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Thomas G. Heover, Pittsfield, Il. 
Roy C. Hughes, 1432 West Washington Street, Petersburg, Va. 
Einer P. Juul, Forty-seventh Street and Caswell Avenue, Austin, Tex. 
Leslie L. Keil, 1346 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Henry H. Keith, 1214 Broadway, Beaument, Tex. 
Louie V. Kelly, Verbena, Aa. 
Walter A. Kibbey, 35 Langdon Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
James A. Kommer, 1319 Western Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Albert E. Lee, 1319 West Fourth Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Walter F. Light, Woodland, Cal. 
Daryl J. Linebarger, Clarion, Lowa. 
Olney A. Long, Georgetown, La. 
Patrick D. Leve, Ocean Side, Cal. 
George MeCollister, lowa City, lowa 
Eugene E. McGoldrick, 199 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Edward J. McManes, 1009 Avenue “I,” West Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
John E. McNamara, 27 Truxten Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Dwight H. Mahan, 31 Tenth Street, Ivywilde, Coloraduv Springs, Colo. 
Thomas O. Marjason, 1923 Lane Avenue, Elkhart, Ind. 
Francis W. Mankowski, Old Bridge, N. J. ° 
Oren Metzger, R. FP. D. No. 1, Rossville, Ind. 
Ollie F. Miles, 809 West Perry Street, Frankfort, Ind. 
John R. Miller, 2520 Chester Avenue, Bakersfield, Cal. 
Joseph Mochnaly, 489 Seventh Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
Oscar D. Montgomery, Hico, Tex 
James M. Morrow, 9 Lancaster Avenue, Monroe, N. C. 
William L. Mulligan, 58 Fourteenth Street, Troy, N. Y. 
Arthur Murray, Graham, Va. 
Maurice D. Neidig, Kansas City, Mo. 
Alexander H. Neil, 70 Worth Street, Bridgeport. Conn. 
Olin C. Nicholas, 1323 Summitt Avenue, Springfield, Mo. 
Robert G. Nicholas, Peace Street, Canton, Miss. 
Robert E. Norfleet, 1812 Denver Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Bige L. O'Neill, Eustace, Tex. 
Granville P, Patterson, 128 West Pike Street, Canonsburg, Pa. 
Iredell D. Polk, 1315 Calder Avenue, Beaumont, Tex. 
Iiarry W. Porter, 926 Washington Avenue, Waco, Tex. 
Henry G. Prather, 1593 Calder Avenue, Beaumont, Tex. 
Cline K. Raiferd, Lifton, Ga 
Paul Ravestes, jr., 985 Peabody Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 
Jesse H. Reed, 1156 Park Street, Beaumont, Tex. 
John Rocco, Sonora, Cal. 
Clair P. Rockwell, 241 West Eleventh Street, New York, N. Y. 
John M. Roney, Watson, N. C. 
William P. Ropert, 187 Lock Street, Lockport, N. Y. 

‘ wie 502 West One hundred and forty-first Street, New 
ork, N, & 
Roscoe Runge, Mason, Tex. 
Edward K. Sawyer, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Irred W. Schmidt, jr., 1021 Baxter Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Herbert H. Schoepp, Alma, Wis. 
Hlervin M. Schultz, 3522 Wendelkin Street, Dallas, Tex. 
Van C. Smathers, Canton, N. C. 
George R. Smith, El Campo, Tex. 
Leo H. Smith, Dayton, Ohio. 
Charles R. Stone, 921 Main Street, San Antonio, Tex. 
Lorraine C, Strubinger, Barry, ll. 
Otto, Stvan, 3447 West Boulevard Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Grayson F. Thompson, Pennington Gap, Va. 
Marcus A. Tyler, 429 North Street, San Antonio, Tex. 
Jacob Van Dyke, 1432 Washington Avenue, Grand Haven, Mich. 
Reuben C. Waltz, 81 Judson Street, Pontiac, Mich. 
Ilerbert R. Ward, 1023 South Alamo Street, San Antonio, Tex. 
Francis F. Wetzel, 929 Princeton Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
James Wiley, 8002 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fred S. Williams, Lees Summit, Mo. 
Robert F. Williams, 1141 Watnut Street, Gadsden, Ala. 
Alvin A. Wolff, Cotton Exchange Building, Dallas, Tex. 
Roscoe M. Wolf, 335 Allegheny Street, Jersey Shore, Pa. 
Jesse M. Wolfson, 415 Avenue C, San Antonio, Tex. 
Lawrence N. Zant, Bailston Lake, N. Y¥. 


SOUTHEASTERN DEPARTMENT. 
Dnlisted men attached to Depot Squadron No. 815. 
[Name, rank, and home address.] 


Thomas T, Adams, sergeant, first class, Rocky Mount, Va. (Franklin 
County). 

Floyd K. Harper, sergeant, first class, 15 Minden Avenue, Bing- 
ham, N. Y. 
John A. Olson, sergeant, Hampton, Va. 
Ilarold B. Hawes, corporal, 2137 N Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Paul A. Agard, private, 92 Laurel Street, South Manchester, Conn. 
Herman J. Barditsky, private, 236 Harved Street, Memphis, Tenn. 
Clyde D. Bechdolt, private, 124 West Second Street, Portland, Ind. 
Kdw. A. Brahm, private, 4918 Baum Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Yrank P. Byrne, private, Lengyear Street, Bessemer, Mich. 
Stanley P. Davis, private, 228 South Garland Street, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Joseph F. Dodson, private, 4704 Simpson Aventne, Madisonville, Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

Eugene A. Goldbeck, private, 204 Villita Street, San Antonio, Tex. 

Jienry G. King. private, Call Junction, Tex. 

Samwell N. Loughner, private, T08 Johnsen Street, Wilkinsburg, Pitts- 
kurgh, -Pa. f 

Jiugene R. MeCarty, private, Slocomb, Ala. 

licrbert P. Mason, private, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Ilarry F. Miller, private, 2231 Arlington Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Charles J. Molioy, private, 1111 Valley Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Paul H. Parle, private, 684 Oakland Avenue, Pontiac, Mich. 

William 8. Rather, private, 299 Linnes Avenue, San Antonio, Tex. 
x Geoege L. Richardson, private, 13 North Center Street, Merchantville, 


William J. Nolan, private, 12843 Scott Street, Covington, Ky. 

larry W. Resse, private, 30 Leicester Court, Detroit, Mich. 
; a H. Siegel, private, Lincoln and Frankstown Avenues, Pitts- 
surgh, Pa. 
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DIRECTOR OF MILITARY AERONAUTICS. 
Air Service, Eastern Department. 
William Walzer, master signal electriciam, S81 Lafayette Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ’ 
_ George W. Bicknell, master signal electrician, 23 James Strect, 
Springfield, Mass. " 
_ Joseph N. Bailey, sergeant, first class, 190 Owl Street, Meriden, 


Henry P. Beck, sergeant, first class, 1367 Clay Avenue, New York 


Harold Bottomly, sergeant, first class, 261 Union Station Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

_ Lawrence Dieringer, sergeant, first class, 816 Fulton Avenue, New 
York City. 

John L. Du Fief, sergeant, first class, 1424 Thirty-fifth Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
one W. Evans, sergeant, first class, 336 Center Street, Findlay, 

110, 

Henry L. Freese, sergeant, first class, 192 East Thirty-fifth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

_Etmer E. Higgins, sergeant, first class, 149 Bryant Street, Rahway, 


e James J. Hill, sergeant, first class, 15 Wyoming Street, Wilkes-Barre, 


a. 

Emil R. Johnson, sergeant, first class, 28 Union Street, Uniontown, Pa. 

Newell F. Johnstone, sergeant, first class, 251 Adams Street, Bay 
City, Mich. 
_ Walter A. Keefer, sergeant, first class, 2028 First Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Emmitt F. Lanier, sergeant, first class, Millen, Ga. 

William L. Louis, sergeant, first class, 676 St. Nicholas Avenue, New 
York City. 

John J. Machacek, sergeant, first class, Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 

Richard H. McDonald, sergeant, first class, 343 East Eighty-tirst 
Street, New York City. 
George M. Meyer, sergeant, first class, 1118 Fifth Street, Warsau, 


=e Miller, sergeant, first class, 344 Frederick Street, Detroit, 

Mich. 

George T. Swain, sergeant, first class, California Hall, Berkeley, Cal. 

Edward C. Bartlett, sergeant, 2071 East Eighty-second Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

John D. Clarke, sergeant, 75 Brookside Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

John J. Canners, sergeant, White Plains Road, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Arthur G. Davis, sergeant, South Ostelic, N. Y. 

Wilbur J. Driver, sergeant, 381 Convent Avenue, New York City. 

John H. Hughes, sergeant, 510 New Street, Macon, Ga. 

William D. Kizziah, sergeant, Spencer, N. C. 

Arthur Klein, sergeant, 809 Pittston Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 

Arthur A. Plotke, sergeant, 819 Leland Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Harry M. Vivian, sergeant, 128 Park Street, Nanticoke, Pa 

Maurice Braverman, corporal, 468 Monroe Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Arthur E. Brennan, corporal, 1302 Girard Street, Washington, D. C 

William H. Davis, corporal, 320 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Walter C. Griffith, corporal, 135 Hawkins Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

John A. Johnson, corporal, 18 Gautier Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

Arthur C. Klages, corporal, 25 Ely Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Edwin S. Ladley, corporal, West Chester, Pa. 

Louis L. Libuwitz, corporal, 5 North Broadway, Baltimore, Md. 

John H. Moran, corporal, Berwyn, Pa. 

Clarence P. Paynter, corporal, Winchester, Ky. 

Daniel E. Pennick, corporal, Apartment 410, Wardman Courts, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Senjamin A. Smith, corporal, 1453 Elmwood Avenue, Lakewood, Olio, 

Raymond A. Smith, corporal, 171 Pacifie Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Ralph C. Trovillion, corporal, Galconda, Ill. 

Robert A. Trovillion, corporal, Galconda, IT. 

Harry Venig, corporal, 1648 Calwell Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Edward M. Wales, corporal, 102 First Street, Troy, N. Y. 

Tom M. Walworth, corporal, 41 Broad Street,. Hillsdale, Mich. 

Harold 8S. Argue, private, 103 Walnut Street, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Earl G, Coleman, private, 6827 Ridgedale Avenue, Chicago, I), 

William P. Hayworth, private, 322 West Gaston Street. Greensboro, 
zg. < 

John C. Kenlly, private, 189 Clairmont Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Emil Luthaus, sergeant, first class, 312 Doty Street, Madison, Wis. 

Graydon C. Oliver, private, 1301 _O Street, Sacramento, Cal. 

Thomas X. O’Brein, private, 34 High Street, Amesburg, Mass. 

Joseph BE, Adams, private, 1436 Euclid Avenue, Oklahoma City, Ok! 

Arthur M. Apmann, private, 68 Wayne Street, Jersey City, N. J. 

Wallace C. Atkinson, private, R. F. D. No. 1, Meridan, Idaho. 

Albert A. Ayre, private, 1709 Lamont Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

John W. Barbuti, private, 453 West One hundred and twenty-fourth 

Street, New York City. 

Henry C. Barnes, private, Allegan, Mich. 

John W. Bates, private, 125 Fourth Avenue, Scottdale, Ohio 

Alfred J. Beckert, private, 504 Mount Troy Road, Pittshurzh, Pa. 
Efford A. Beverly, private, Breckenridge, Mich. 

Francis W. Billings, private, Greenwich, Mass. 

Elias H. Blackburne, private, Mill Hall, Pa. 

Frank J. Borichia, private, 120 Weyl Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Phil E. Bornstein, private, 534 North Meridan Avenne, 
a. 

— E. Bowman, private, 302 Clairmount Avenue, Ashland, Ohio. 
Thomas BE. Bradley, private, 100 East Cawfield Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 
Tsanec Brumbaugh, private, 2601 Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Max Burmeister, private. Route No. 9, Danville, Il. 

Chas. H. Cahill, private, 41 Summer Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Clarke M. Caldwell, private, 848 South Cecil Street, Philadelphia. Pa, 
Henry L. Callahan, private, 41 Sterling Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Frank H. Carter, private, 307 East Twenty-seeond Street, Baltimore, 

Md. 

i Sapert M. P. Carter, private, Dundas, Il. 
tobert W. Carrier, private, 306 North Rowe Street, Ludington, Mich, 
Arthur M. Carrow, private, 3 Walnut Street, Agawam, Mass. 

Earl H. Chase, private, 20 Summer Street, Newport, N. H. 

Joseph Chestler, private, 82 Crystal Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jonathan S. Christie, private, 1712 Westmoreland Avenue, Phiiadele 
hia, Pa. 

- William M. Clearwater, private, Victor Place, New York, N. Y. 

Daniel Campiam, private, 180 Hodge Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ben Cohen, private, 1709 Illinois Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Philip Cohen, private, 807 Second Street, Elizabeth, eA a 
Albert Hi. Clogston, private, 55 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, a. ee 
Joseph J. Connery, private, 737 Moosic Street, Scranton, Va. 
Ralph C, Cook, private, Franklin, Pa. 
Videl Corero, private, 48 York Street, Buffalo, N. Y. ; 
Edward C. Cressel, private, 403 Winslow Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
John G. Cummings, private, 925 Ashboro Avenue, Greensboro, N. C. 
William M. Davies, private, 521 West Baca Street, Trinidad, Colo. 
James B. Dempsey, private, 820 Linderwood Street, Topeka, Kans. 
George 8S. Denzler, private, Valhalla, N. Y. : 
Arthur A. Diamond, private, 1165 Longfellow Avenue, New York 
City. 
Joseph C. Doyle, private, 10 Summer Street, Peabody, Mass. 
George P. Dutton, private, 912 Kennedy Street, Washington, D. C. 
Edward IF. Esser, private, 1803 Maple Street, Houston, Tex. 
Harold V. Feinkark, private, 188 Wolcott Street, New Haven, Conn, 
Stephen H. Fellows, private, 5 Idlewild Street, Allston, Mass. 
David EF. Finley, jr., private, 629 Montgomery Avenue, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Augustus §. Flack, private, 199 West Twenty-second Street, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
Howard W. Foster, private, 224 Lillian Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 
William J. Forrest, private, 145 Brown Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Lester R. Ford, private, 46 Irving Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Valentine Franz, private, 2601 Philips Street, New Orleans, La, 
Kenny A. Friedman, private, San Antonio, Tex. 
Walter B. Fulton, private, 614 Wieses Street, Reading, Pa. 
Joseph Hooker, private, 70 Farmington Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 
as W. Hopps, private, 281 Eldert Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. (H. J. 
einz Co.). 
Ralph R. Howell, private, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Llewelyn Jones, private, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
red Katzner, private, 2000 Brookfield Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Newton E. Keen, private, 1728 Lipscomb Avenue, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Harvey J. Keenan, private, 195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Walter F. Kelly, private, 31 Parker Street, Central Falls, R. I. 
¥red R. Koch, private, 3900 Spokane Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Samuel G. Koelkebeck, private, 6537 South May Street, Chicago, T1l. 
Charles M. Koontz, private. 1147 Wrightman Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
David B. Kopp, private, 873 East Two hundred and twenty-elghth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
Harry J. Kranz, private, 510 Spring Street, Hot Springs, Ark. 
William W. Krais, private, 146 Vista Place, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
John J. Kralik, private, 2511 Steinway Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Enoch Labty, private, 582 Pleasant Street, Belmont, Mass. 
Ralph M. Lane, private, St. Louis Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
William M. Lapidus, private, 1613 Locust Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Claude J. Lapp, private, Richmond, Mich. 
William H. Leonard, private, 913 North Third Street, Pottsville, Pa, 
John E. Lynch, private, 12 Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 
Attilio Lipari, private, 2071 Fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 
John D. Long, private, Williamsport, Md. 
Iernest R. Lovett, private, 1174 Commercial Avenue, Elkhart, Ind. 
William G. Luckel, private, 117 North Street, Newark, N. J. 
Austin E. Lutz, private, Fritztown, Pa. 
James R. McNutt, private, 962 Congress Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Walter M. McCarter, private, 1771 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, 


a. 
Elmer P. McIntosh, private, R. F. D. No. 1, East Falls Church, Va. 
William G. MeMorran, private, Bakerstown, Pa. 
Joseph J. McSweeney, private, 1101 Saratoga Street, East Boston, 
fass. 
. Arthur S. MacGregor, private, 703 Y. M. C. A., Detroit, Mich. 
Henry G. Marks, private, 103 Waverly Place, New York, N. Y. 
Wells Martin, private, 6700 South Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
Aaron J. Mathers, private, 66 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Arthur V. May, private, 257 South Fifty-second Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Glen E. Miller, private, 715 East One hundred and nineteenth Street, 
Portland, Oreg. : 
Frederick S. Minassian, private, 1814 Sixteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, Db, C. 
Walter A. Miner, private, 513 East One hundred and seventy-sixth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
Claude E. Moore, private, 150 North Pearl Street, Albany, N. Y. 
Alfred A. Morris, private, 237 Eighth Avenue, Homestead, Pa. 
Edmund R. Morton, private, 73 West Lacross Avenue, Lansdowne, Pa, 
Rovert L. Mullen, private, 3915 Grenet Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
William F. Murray, private, 928 North Main Street, Delphos, Ohio. 
Henry A. Nelson, private, 904 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
> <. 
Floyd B. Newell, private, 936 Stewart Avenue, Ithaca, N, Y. 
Calvin A. Newton, private, Belmont, N.Y. _ 
eugene J. Nolan, private, 21 Leslie Street, Newark, N. J. 
Frank J. Novotny, private, 1861 Avenue A, New York City, N. Y. 
Homer Peele, private, Wright’s Hotel, 42 Brinkmeyer Avenue, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
: ‘Albert H. Peterson, private, South Ozone, Long Island, N, Y. 
Nathan B. Pont, ne ge Stanton, Nebr. 
Charles J. Poumairat, private, 715 Hope Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
‘Thomas J. Purcell, private, 2334 California Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hugh N. Quigg, private, Livermore, Ky. 
Leo J. Quinlan, private, 163 First Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Fred W. Rade, private, 35 East Twenty-eighth Street, Bayonne, N. J, 
Levin Rank, private, 3536 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles H. Rawlins, private, Newark, Del. 
Walter H. Redman, private, 16 William Street, East Orange, N. J. 
Soloman J. Rehmar, private, 1714 East Seventy-ninth Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. L ’ : ; 
Irederick A. Repard, private, 216 West Seventieth Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
William L. Rifenberick, private, Compton, Cal. 
John C, Ritzi, private, Brookville, Ind. 
Sydney J. Rogers, private, 73 Frost Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Clyde O. Rowley, private, 739 South Platt Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 
Ralph A. Sawyer, private, Atkinson, N. H. 
John M. Safer, private, 1726 B Street NW, Washington, D. C. 
Samuel Shuiman, private, 1400 Girard Street, Washington, D. C. 
Adison F, Smith, private, Wewoka, Okla. 
James B. Smith, private, Frederickston, Ohio, 
William W. Smith, private, 101 North Second Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
George H. Spaeth, private. 1563 Ashland Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 
Wesley Spacth, private, 1563 Ashland Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 
William T. Speer, private, 215 East Waterman Street, Wichita, Kans. 
Samuel T. Squire, private, Box 12, Deans, N. J. 
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Lawrence Stage, private, 33 Oakland Avenue, Warwick, N. Y. 
Harry R. Stevens, private, 101 East Monmouth Street, Baltimore, Md, 
Louis J, Stern, private, 567 East One hundred and thirteenth Street, 


New York, N. Y. 


John M. Stetson, private, 2102 Adelbert Road, Cleveland, Ohlo. 
William M. Sullivan, private, 224 East Ida Street, Boise, Idaho. 
William D. Terry, private, 6 Richfield Street, Mohawk, N. Y. 
Malcolm Thomson, private, 22 Monument Avenue, Swampscott, Mass, 
George C. Turner, private, 395 East Center Street, Bridgeport Turn- 


pike, Logan, Utah. 


Edward A. Tibbals, private, Milford, Conn. 

William J. Tighe, private, 438 Sixty-first Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
George R. Van Ness, private, 1164 Forrest Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
John M, Vandergrift, private, 315 Central Park W., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
ae Vanderwerker, private, 308 East Capitol Street, Washing: 
om, BA i. 

Leroy G. Walton, private, 24 Fairfield Street, Haverhill, Mass. 
Arthur B. Weaver, private, Lawrence, Kans. 

Volney H. Wells, private, 342 Craig Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

same Wills, private, 941 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
on, Se 

Loren H. Wittner, private, Rockport, III. 

Elmer Woolston, private, 1522 North T'wenty-cighth Street, Phila- 


delphia, Pa, 


Chester _H. Yeaton, private, 909 Colfax Street, Evanston, Ill. 
Harry B. Zimmerman, private, 821 Coltart Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
George I’, Zuckweiler, private, 910 South Fifth Street, Pekin, I). 
Arthur C. Russell, sergeant, first class, 226 Thirty-fifth Street, New- 
vort News, Va. 
Roy G. Duer, sergeant, first class, Fletcher, Ohio. 
John E. Pierson, corporal, 949 Nebraska Avenue, Richmond Hill, N. Y, 
Clyde Sharlach, corporal, 118 Fifth Street, Garden City, N. Y. 
Ralph Hunter, corporal, Hodson, Mont. 
Henry A. Olsen, private, first class, 211 Tomkins Street. Olean, N. Y. 
—— Lk. Brown, private, first class, 211 Tomkins Street, Olean, 


Dexter C, Hayden, private, 146 West Eightieth Street, New York City. 
Albert J, Kroger, private, 118 Seventh Street, Garden City, N. Y. 
Richard KF. Decker, private. 

William Gehron, private, 230 E Street NE., Washington, D. C. 
Eugene W. G win, private, 471 Sea View Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 
John W. Gower, private, Springfield, Ohio. 

Clifton Gray, private, 2316 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Woif H. Grossheim, private, 227 Waller Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Willlam Hanson, private, 219 Weifield Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
George H. Hargitt, private, 1228 Goodfellow Avenue, St. Louis, Mo, 
John W. Harper, private, 3030 O Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
sous Bb. Harper, private, 122 South Brooklyn Street, Wellsville, 


“Louis W. Hodous, private, 3304 East Fifty-fifth Street, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


Robert E, Hollahan, private, 7033 Parnell Avenue, Chicago, II. 
Carroll Reber, jr., private, second class, 23 West Eighty-sixth Strect, 


New York City. 


CENTRAL DEPARTMENT. 
(Eight hundred and sixteenth Depot Aero Squadron, Chicago, II.) 


(List of men who on June 5, 1917, were between ages of 21 and 8 


years.) 
Assigned to squadron. 


[Name, rank, and home address. ] 


Joseph K. Fair, sergeant, first class, Brownstown, Ill. — 
Kdward A. Kludt, sergeant, first class, 864 Helan Avenue, Detrolt, 


Mich. 


Thomas P, Coan, sergeant, 4112 Crystal Street, Chicago, Il). 

Roy L. Gardner, sergeant, Paris, Tenn. 

William Handley, sergeant, Joplin, Mo. 

William M. Konen, sergeant, 2538 West Sixty-fourth Street, Chicago, 


Thomas 8. O’Brien, sergeant, 5406 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
peered G. Reinhard, sergeant, 6611 North Seventh Street, Phila- 
elphia, Pa. 

Edward T. Ryan, sergeant, Alexandria Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

Hubert S. Weil, sergeant, 4946 Washington Park Court, Chicago, Il. 

Kinner Wireman, sergeant, East Point, Ky. 

Conrad H. Kimmel, chauffeur, first class, 202 McDougal Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Neil C. Montis, chauffeur, Attica, Ind. 

Webb E. Reggs, chauffeur, 318 South Fifth Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Louis Bro, corporal, 5540 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Norbert J. Cavanagh, corporal, 6248 Lakewood Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
Richard J, Danaher, corporal, 6827 Harper Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
William E. De Veney, corporal, 2146 West Garfield Boulevard, Chi- 


eago, I 


Icnoch J. Egginton, corporal, New York, N. Y, 

Frank Henry, corporal, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Clarence E. Hughes, corporal, Mount Nebo, W. Va. 

Ira T. Hughes, corporal, 60 South Kensington Avenue, La Grange, II. 
Iorwerth Jones, corporal, 838 North Austin Avenue, Oak Park, Il. 
Arthur C. Krampff, corporal, 213 North Pearl Street, Havana, [Il. 
Charles F. McLane, corporal, 52 Celander Avenue, La Grange, IIl. 
Edward H. Quinn, corpora!, 719 Independent Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Budd L. Sholts, corporal, 428 Belden Avenue, Chicago, I 

Kaymon M, Smith, corporal, 502 North Eighth Street, Terre Haute, 


Ind. 


Myron I’. Sutherland, corporal, 216 South Cuyler Avenue, Oak Park, 
1. 
William Deane, private, first class, 60 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, 


ll. 
Karl A. Fries, private, first class, Punta Gorda, Fla. (On duty at 


Ss. M. A., Urbana, Ill. Required information has been requested. Data 
will be forwarded as soon as received.) 


Robert McNerny, private, first class, 6148 Rhodes Avenue, Chicago, 


Ul 


Robert 8S. Carvey, private, 6 Keystone Apartments, Richmond, Ind. 

Ordello L. Doty, private, 15103 Lake Avenue, Lakewood, Ohio. 

Nathan H. Livesay, private, 291 Delman Avenue, Evansville, Ind. 
(On duty at S. M. A., Urbana, Ill. Required information has been 


requested. Data will be forwarded as soon as received.) 


Platt McCartney, private, 1930 Colorado Boulevard, Denver, Colo. 
(On duty at S. M. A., Urbana, Ill. Required information has bee re- 


quested. Data will be forwarded as soon as received.) 
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John B. Morrison, private, 389 Taylor Avenue, Detroit, Mich. (On 
duty at S. M. A., Urbana, Ill. Required information has been requested. 
Data will be forwarded as soon as received.) 

William C. Duffus, jr., private, 700 North Washington Street, Lan- 
sing, Mich 

iaine B. Gernon, private, 2104 South St. Louis Avenue, Chicago, 


1918. 


Ml. i 
Robert C. Hammill, private, 88 North Frankiln Street, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Mads C. Larsen, private, R. F. D. Route B, Fresno, Cal. 

Leroy O'Keefe, private, 6230 Langley Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

Joseph L. Seala, private, 148 Eugenie Street, Chicago, Il. 

James L. Summit, private, Pesotum, Hl. , 

George K. York, private, 5007 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Attached to squadron—Unassigned. 

Charles L. Aidt, sergeant, first class, 628 North Fremont Avenue, 
Laltimore, Md. F E 

Harry E. Aidt, sergeant, first class, 628 North Fremont Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. : 

Charles L. Anderson, sergeant, first class, 223 Keap Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥. : : 

“ Harry R. Austin, sergeant, first class, 108 Walnut Street, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. F [ 

Eugene P. Greenwood, sergeant, first class, 112 Fairy Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. ‘ 

Louis Schapiro, sergeant, first class, 500 Hopkins Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, NW, X. : ; 
“James G. Smith, sergeant, first class, 101 West Ninetieth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Shirley W. Bale, sergeant, 968 John River Street, Detroit, Mich. 

ltussell F, Cate, sergeant, 620 Keefer Place, Washington, D. C. 

Gordon H. Colborne, sergeant, 686 Seyburn Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

William H. Currie, sergeant, 1561 Beaubien Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Edward €C. Du Bois, sergeant, 1350 Jerome Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morris Gihick, sergeant, 1431 Fifth. Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Henry Greenberger, sergeant, 320 Market Street, Steubenville, Ohio. 

Wallace N. Guthrie, sergeant, 83 Kimberly Avenue, New Haven, 
Conn. 

William J. Kennedy, sergeant, 330 Taylor Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 

Michael Kronman, sergeant, 753 Jennings Street, New York, N. Y. 

Raymond A. Lemmon, sergeant, 1613 Library Street, McKeesport, Pa. 

Ralph Levinson, sergeant, 511 North Seventh Street, Steubenville, 
Ohio. ? 

Elmer BE. Little, sergeant, 1 North Melther Street, Johnstown, N. Y. 

Carl BE. Miller, sergeant, 465 South Broadway, Dayton, Ohio. 

Frank R. Millerschin, sergeant, 1465 Carmen Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

John F. Moakler, sergeant, Cooperstown, N. ¥. ts 

Walter L. Moran, sergeant, 449 Forty-seventh Street, Brooklyn, N. me 

Ralph P. Ripley, sergeant, 74 Liberty Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Louis Rosenberg, sergeant, 623 Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lewis B. Sandner, sergeant, 88 West Street, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Wilbur C. Snyder, sergeant, 210 East Fulton Street, Gloversville, 
"Tames H. Young, jr., sergeant, 114 Oakview Avenue, Edge Place, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

‘Robert $, Walling, sergeant, McMinnville, Tenn. oe 

Grover C. Andrews, corporal, 59 East Palmer Strect, Detroit, Mich. 

Dwight W. Coburn, corporal, Ogdensburg, N. ¥, 

Edmund F. Drews, corporal, 919 Seventeenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 

John C. Johnson, corporal, 102 Sixth Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Bernard A. Kearns, corporal, 406 Silvester Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 

Roy J. Lamere, corporal, 1274 Brush Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Urban F. Schwartz, corporal, 917 Chestnut Street, Adrian, Mich. 

john E. Sullivan, corporal, 901 Sixteenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Russell R. Williams, corporal, 139 Pasadena Avenue, Highland Park, 
Mich ° ss 

Edward H. Frederick, private, first class, 2415 East North Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 7 ; 

Arthur W. Green, private, first class, on furlough; no service record 
received, 

‘Manion A, Spears, private, first class, Clio, Mich. 

Lloyd D. Holton, private, first class, 3 Gurnsey Street, Roslindale, 
Mass. sills 4 ‘ 

George H. Wesemann, private, first class, 5557 De Giversville Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. . 

Ernest F. Shelton, private, first class, Fulton, Ky. 

Nels J. Ahlberg, private, 5066 Second Street West, Murray, Utah. 

Frank P. Albus, private, 715 Seneca Street, Detroit, Mich. 

John L. Anderson, private, 111 South Franklin Street, Muncie, Ind, 

Ernest P. Ansterburg, private, Concord, Mich, 

Allan G. Armstrong, private, 1601 De Bree Avenue, Norfolk, Va, 

Harold G. Armstrong, private, 170 Hague Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Clyde C. Asheom, private, 173 _D Street, Johnstown, Pa. 

Frank H. Bacon, private, 315 South Fifth Avenue, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak. 

Rueben W. Baeseman, private, 810 Grand Avenue, Wausau, Wis, 

Guy H. Baldwin, private, 604 East Fifth Avenue, Flint, Mich. 

Leland F. Ball, private, 1133 Euclid Street, Washington, D. C. 

Arthur E. Bartz, private, 537 Bellevue Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Arthur P. Batchelder, private, 38 Clement Avenue, Peabody, Mass, 

Frederick W. Bauer, private, 36 Webb Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Vernon C. Baughn, private, 144 West Pleasant Street, Springfield, 
Ohio. “¢ 

Wallace L. Bean, private, 609 North Main Street, Princeton, Ind. 

Warren J. Beauchamp, private, 608 North Davis Street, Helena, 
Mont. 

Abraham 8. Bender, private, 6160 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Hugh D. Bender, private, 124 Tenth Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Frederick W. Berndt, private, 118 Davison Avenue, Highland Park, 
Mich, 

immett Berry, private, 22 Storm Street, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Charles A. Berterman, private, 51 Wellington Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 

Richard F. Bloedel, private, 1600 Emerson Street, Denver, Colo. 

Lawrence J. Bondy, private, 445 Parker Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

‘ James B. Book, jr., private, 1815 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

John E. Borah, private, Grinnell, Kans. 

Gustave A. Bostrom, private, 150 Stoughton Street, Quincy, Mass. 

Robert E. Boyd, private, 685 Twenty-fifth Street, Ogden, Utah. 

Joseph Boyer, jr., private, 165 Parker Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Joseph W. Bradley, private, 1606 Eighth Avenue, Altoona, Pa. 

E. John Brandeis, private, care of Brandeis Stores, Omaha, Nebr. 
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Albert C. Bremer, private, 55 Treacy Avenue, Newark, N. J. 

Marshall H. Brigham, private, 211 Waugh Street, Columbia, Mo. 

Carlton L. Brown, private, 1640 Indianola Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 

Thomas B. Brownlee, private, 1217 Fourth Avenue, New Brighton, Pa. 

3urton H. Brydges, private, Lake Island, N. Y. 

Benjamin H. Bughee, private, 229 Jackson Street, Trenton, N. J. 
“ee C. Burgess, private, 152 West Grand Avenue, Highland Park, 
Mich. 

Lawrence Burnett, private, 139 West One hundred and twelfth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Albert C. Byron, private, 241 Bay Street, Saginaw, Mich. 

Donald Cameron, private, 1675 Riverdale Street, West, Springfield, 
Mass. 

William E. Cameron, private, Cornwall, Ontario, Canada. 

William F. Campbell, private, 546 East Buchtel Avenue, Akron, Ohio. 

Percy R. Carr, private, 172 Green Street, Pontiac, Mich. 

Clifford R. Carter, private, 40 Bridge Street, Newton, Mass. 

Frank B. Cassidy, private, 49 Watson Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Ernest J. Catudal, private, 113 Hornton Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Walter R. Caveney, private, 514 Ivy Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Delbert W. Chambers, private, 224 West Fifth Avenue, Flint, Mich. 

George E, Chandler, private, R. F. D. No. 1, Lawsonbam, Pa. 

John W. Clement, private, 119 Montgomery Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Leo F. Corcoran, private, 184 Magazine Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Edward L. Cudahy, private, 111 Beidler Street, Muskegon, Mich. 

Henry W. Cutchin, private, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Louis J. Dame, private, 335 Twenty-second Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Willlam C. Dandeno, private, 23 Waterman Street, Providence, R. 1. 

Edmond C. Datson, private, 635 Oak Hill Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Leonard S. Davey, private, 1600 Emerson Street, Denver, Colo. 

Clem H. Deck, private, 1414 North Park Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

Frank M. Denman, private, Pittsferd, Mich. 

Herbert J. Dietrich, private, 515 Clearview Avenue, Crafton, Ta. 

Daniel 8. Dolan, private, 1127 North Avenue, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Francis P. Donnelly, private, 360 Center Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mylo B. Downs, private, 1615 Herbert Street, Lansing, Mich. 

George E. Duffy, private, 23 Buena Vista Avenue, West, Detroit, Mich. 

Carl F. Duhme, private, 2441 Highland Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Alexander Dziewit, private, Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
an” W. Eckelberry, private, 303 West Eighth Avenue, Columbus, 

ile. 

Harry H. Eckert, private, 939 Fulton Road Northwest, Canton, Ohio. 

Robert B. Edison, private, 904 Oakwood Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Joseph G. Eichenbaum, private, 854 Fox Street, New York, N. Y. 

Raymond Ellis, private, R. F. D. No. 2, Morristown. Pa. 

Harold G. Engle, private, 424 College Avenue, Beaver, Pa. 

Richard F. Epnis, private, 6625 Landsdowne Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gunnar Ericson, private, 114 Banner Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Donald G. Evans, private, 37 West Hills Street, Champaign, II. 

. oo Mf. Fagan, private, 1930 Seventeenth Street NW., Washington, 
x- = 

Floyd H. Flatt, private, 1353 Trumbull Avenne, Detroit, Mich. 

. Charles C. Foight, private, 600 East Pittsburgh Street, Greensburg, 

a 





Edwin M. Foley, private, 160 West Walnut Street, Stockton, Cal. 
R. W. Foley, private, 416 Dove Street, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Robert V. Fonger, private, 2866 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
William M. Frankenbery, private, 17 Race Street, Uniontown, Pa. 
Austin P. Freeley, private, 916 Albany Street, Boston, Mass. 
Franz C, Friederich, private, 201 Josephine Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Aubrey R. Furnas, private, 25 Seventeenth Avenue. Columbus, Obfo. 
Wilbur P. Gallatin, private, 835 MeKenzie Street, York, Pa. 
Lloyd W. Ganschow, private, 42 Thirteenth Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 
John H. Garlinger, private, 413 Pennsylvania Avenve, Elmira, N. Y. 
Harry J. Garnett, private, 306 Lansing Avenne, Detroit, Mich. 
Edward Gedemer, private, 1935 Asylum Avenue, Racine, Wis. 
George J. Geiser, private, 1000 Huber Street, Johnstown, Pa. 
Clinton P. Gleadell, private, 386 Fourth Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
John J. Goode, private, 815 West Fifty-fifth Street. Chieago, Ill. 
John J. Gormley, private, 2348 Wallace Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harold Graves, private, 32 Marshall Avenue, Akron, Ohio. 
Charley A. Gray, private, Kenwood, La. 
Walter J. Griggs, private, 995 South Broad Street, Trenton, N. J. 
Lioyd G. Grinnell, private, 243 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Robert N. Griswold, private, Lodi, (al. 
Daniel Grossman, private, 951 Washington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Walter Guibord, private, 917 Harrison Street. Flint. Mich. 
Andrew W. Hagemann, private, 421 Clark Street. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Iferbert Hagen, private, Mary Street, Bessemer. Mich. 
Glenn M. Haldeman, private, 1006 West California Street, Urbana, 
Til. 
> Hamilton, private, 457 Thirty-eighth Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
Othel C. Hamp, private. 1086 Mount Clair Heights, Detroit, Mich. 
Richard B. Hart, private, 45 Granger Place. Buffalo. N. ¥ 
John P. Hauch, private, 2129 North Uber Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oliver H. Hause, private, 254 South Lowry Avenue, Springfield. Ohfo. 
Curtis Hawes, private, 424 East One hundred and forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Walter D. Heaphy, private, 91 Goddard Street, Providence, R. I 
Simon M. Hennessey, private, 27 Mount Calm Avenue, East Detroit, 
Mich. 
Aloysius J. Hesse, private. Mankato, Minn. 
Wilfrid A. Heyl, private, 535 Gross Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
William P. Hickey, private, 440 Saratoga Street, East Boston, Mass. 
Charles J. Hillsman, private, 507 South Grant Street, Springtield, 
Mo. 
Mitchell B. Hissong, private, 409 South Pine Street, Lima. Ohio. 
Morris J. Hoenig. private, 50 Sixteenth Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
Benjamin G. Hoffman, private, 90 Avolan Avenue, Highland Park, 
Mich. 
Otis E. Hoffman, private, 124 North Carter Street, Madison. Wi 
Thomas G. Haffman, private, 171 South Oxford Street, Brooklyn, 
Ralph W. Hook, private, 120 West Fayette Street, Uniontown, I’a. 
Eugene C. Hopkins, private, 1017 West Illinois Street, Urbana, [1l. 
Robert F. Hopwood, jr., private, 222 East Fayette Street, Union- 
town, Pa. 
Byrne V. Hucber, private, 243 Baker Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 
John A. Hunter, jr., private. 413 West Main Street. Gastonia, N. C, 
William Isenberg, private, 413 West Main Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 
Adolph Jacobson, private, 224 Davison Avenue, Highland Park, Mich. 
Louis Jarmuluski, private, 122 South Twelfth Street, Maywood, IJL 
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Alexander A. Jenkins, private, 168 Kenilworth Avenue, Detroit 

Edward Jenkins, private, 2 Arden Street. New York, N. Y. . 

Lewis G. Jenks, private, 123 East Atlantic Avenue, Hadden Heights, 
J 
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Mich. 


John G. Johnson, private, 7 Beatrice Avenue, Lynn, Mass. s 
Arthur J. Jones, private, 221 Thirtieth Street, North Bergen, N. J. 
Walter P. Jones, private, 101 Linwood Avenue, Providence, R. I. 
Joseph M. Kane, private, 7306 Sangamon Street, Chicago, Ill, 
Merril W. Kane, private, 747 McFarlan Street, Flint, Mich. 
. a M. Kavanaugh, private, 4025 Northminster Street, 
vurgh, Pa. 

Alfred E. Kefgen, private, Smithcreek, Mich. 

Harry J. Kelley, private, 117 Trowbridge Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
, re J. Kelly, private, 2937 Merwyn Avenue, Sheraden, Pitts- 
jurgh, Pa. 

Earl A. Kenney private, 75 Calvert Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Leo J. Kiernan, private, 1520 Poplar Street, Port Huron, Mich. 
Ashley H. Kilburn, private, 4 Brooks Apartments, Flint, Mich. ‘ 
— W. Kimmerly, private, 1184 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, 

aticn. 
Chiles C. King, private, 248 Medbury Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
i'red Klotzer, private, Bussey Street, East Dedham, Mass. 
Harris 8S. Knight, private, 5 Shore Avenue, Salem, Mass. 
Ernest J. Kock, private, 4955 St. Anthony Court, Chicago, Ill. 
John H. Kossow, private, 473 Sixteenth Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Daniel F. Krueger, private, 1011 Buffum-Street, Milwaukee, Wis, 
Joseph Kubiak, private, 1315 Holcomb Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
John P. Kuplerski, private, 998 Farnsworth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Gustave Kurz, private, 713 Third Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Arthur F. La Budde, private, Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
Herbert M. Laib, private, Y. M. C. A., Port Huron, Mich. 
Albert Lambert, private, 11017 Liberty Avenue, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Walter J. Langdon, private, 123 West Sixth Street, Flint, Mich, 
Chandler Hl. Lapsiey, private, 707 Church Street, Selma, Ala. 
. Prdacts e Lechlider, private, 1521 South Vermont Avenue, 
Angeles, Cal. 
Everett S. Lee, private, 810 West Nevada Street, Urbana, III. 
Walier E. Lee, private, 36 Mary Street, Waycross, Ga. 
Maurice H. Leeb, private, 6908 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Karl M. Leety, private, 7129 Hermitage Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lloyd L. Lesher, private, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
Benjamin W. Lewis, private, 404 Belmont Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio, 
George Long, private, 552 Emerson Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Judson W. Lord, private, 39664 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, II. 
Amos D. Lutes, private, 234 West Bethunel Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Ifenry A. Lynch, private, 39 Harrison Avenue, Beachbluff, Mass. 
George D. Lynn, private, 27 Calvert Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Robert F. McClure, private, 5448 Black Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
_Ernest W. McCraw, private, 59 Tremont Street, Lawrence, Mass. 
f{larrison M. MacDonald, private, 87 Bay State Avenue, West Somer- 
ville, Mass. 
Alva E. MceGeath, private, 920 Liberty Street, Flint, Mich. 
George E. McGill, private, 317 East First Street, Monroe, Mich. 
William T. McGregor, private, 810 Freeman Street, New York, N, Y. 
Thomas W. McKay, private, Alhambra Court, Columbus, Ohio. 
John R. McMullen, private, 309 Camp Avenue, Braddock, Pa. 
Kyle McMullen, private, Harris, I. 
James M. Mactaggart, private, 1020 Long Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Anthony C. Maitre, private, 610 Campbell Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Robert H. Mangan, private, Graystone, R. I. 
Broas Mann, private, 324 State Street, Belding, Mich. 
Philip Martsolf, private, 1441 Fourth Avenue, New Brighton, Pa. 


Pitts- 


Los 


George H. Mason, private, State Street, Clyde, Ohio. 

John C. Matson, private, Berkey, Ohio. 

John R. Maust, private, 61 South Gallatin Avenue, Uniontown, Pa. 

Gustavius H. May, private, Saylersville, Ky. 

Joseph R. Meyer, private, 734 River Road, Avalon, Pa. 
. Horsee 5. Maynard, jr., private, 122 East Seminary Street, Char- 
otte, Mich. 

Samuel F. Mays, private, 107 South Main Street, Miamisburg, Ohio. 

Clarence M. Melanson, private, 1 Myrtle Square, Gloucester, Mass. 

Ralph T. Men.ke, private, 177 John River, Detroit, Mich. 

Lee P. Miller, private, 3027 West Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 

Marion D. Mills, private, 103 Norwood Avenue, Hillsdale, Mich. 

Albert II. Mitchell, private, 724 Fourth Street, Marietta, Ohio. 
Herbert C. Moore, private, 105 South Richardson Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Timothy “'. Moynihan, private, 3818 Parker Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 

Arthur B. Mulso, private, 1359 Van Dyke Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Roy J. Murbach, private, Berkey, Ohio. 
. William R. Murphy, private, 231 Spruce Street, North Abington, 
Mass. 

Archie R. Neely, private, Y. M. C. A., Franklin, Pa. 

Charles K. Neill. private, 814 Bryson Street, Youngstown, Ohio. 

David A. W. Nelson, private, 21 Rowena Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Arthur T. E. Newkirk, private, 271 Clifton Avenue, Newark, N. J. 

Andrew J. Noe, private, 5603 Hughes Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Cecil S. Ober, private, 2043 Bellefontaine Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Stanley Olewinski, private, 1130 Joseph Campam Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Harold L. Osgood, private, 22 Mays Street, Portland, Me. 

Hlerbert H. Pallat, private, 23 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, TI. 

Leroy E. Parcells, private, 135 Clinton Avenue, New Haven, Conn, 

Harry I’. Pardick, private, 349 MeDougall Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Paul W. Parker, private, 499 Center Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
. Donald F. Patterson, private, 311 East Aurora Street, 
Mich. 

Wilfrid E. Pearson, private, 44 Forest Place, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Allen C,. Peas, private, 42 Watson Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Ernest Petersen, private, 910 Wolfram Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Bertill Peterson, private, 621 Lyman Avenue, Kenosha, Wis. 

John Pingree, jr., privet, 712 Twenty-fifth Street, Ogden, Utah. 

Fred W. Plant, private, 25 Williams Street, Pontiac, Mich. 

William Priebe, private, 29 Van Court Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Kruno KR. Prietz, private, 713 St. Clair Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Herbert_E. Quattlander, private, 2848 Decatur Avenue, Bronx, New 
York, N. Y. 

Maurice 3. Reagan, private, 806 South Third Street, Champaign, 1. | 

Charles Reinhardt, private, 442 Forty-fourth Street, Brooklyn, N, Y. | 

Richard A. Rice, private, 416 Asher Street, Lafayette, Ind. 

Edward M. Riley, private, 324 Pennsylvania Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ironwood, 


Otto F. Rochelle, private, 228 Madison Avenue, Clifton, N. J. | 


Walter T. Rock, private, 44 Plum Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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Jesse A. Romig, private, 1006 West California Street. Urbana, Il. 
John W. Rowan, private, 515 North Fifth Avenue, Wilmington, N. 
Dyer V. Sackley, private, 2949 Washington Boulevard, Chicage, Il. 
Emil J. Samel, private, 7 Dalzelle Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Emerson L. Saxe, private, Chazy, N. Y. 

William KE. Scheibler, private, 5426 Walnut Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Martin H. Schmalz, private, 1022 Trumbull Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
se R. Schmidt, privare, 1253 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York, 
a Apsust Scholtus, private, 211 Waverley Avenue, Highland Park, 
Mich. 

Ernest Schonhut, private, 129 Jefferson Sireet, Youngstown, Ohio. 
a If. Schumacher, private, 407 East Kersley Strect, Flint, 
Mich. 

Charles Schwab, private, 5458 Fleming Avenue, N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sol M. Schwarzchild, private, Gresham Court Apartments, Rich- 


mond, Va. 
Highland 


Norman R. 
Mich, 
N. Willard Scripter, private, 547 West 
third Street, New York, N. Y. 
Armory D Seaver, private, Orleans, Vt. 
Benjamin Segal, private, 1516 Baymiller Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Francis M. Shaefer, private, Y. M. C. A., Lansing, Mich. 
Joseph F. Sheetz, private, 523 Lincoln Way, La Porte, Ind. 
James Sherry, private, 70 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
ere EK. Sidnell, private, 347 North Third Street, Cuyahoga Valls, 
Ohio. 
Stirling S. Silliphant, private, 342 Euclid Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 
Brooker M. Silver, private, 184 Bagg Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Roy L. Simmons, private, 882 Vermont Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Howard H. Smart, private, 501 Hast Green Street, Champaign, Ill. 
Daniel W. Smith, private, 968 Bridge Street, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
John E. Smith, private, 62 Rimmon Street, Manchester, N. H. 
Louis M. Smith, private, 315 North Chestnut Street, Derry, Pa. 
Philip H. Smith, private, 832 Buckingham Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
Walter K. Smith, private, 282 West Haines Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frank T. Stack, private, 84 Marston Court, Detroit, Mich. 
Clifton C. Stafford, private, 6 Oread Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Wilbert E. Stanger, private, 309 Central Way, Wilmerding, Pa. 
Sumner A, Steele, private, 76 Beresford Street, Highland Park, Mich, 
John T. Stewart, private, 24 North Tenth Street, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Joseph E. Stewart, private, 72 Elmhurst Avenue, Highland Park, 
Mich. 
Charles Stoiber, private, 701 Twenty-fifth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Henry 8S. Stout, private, 59 Central Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 
Reginald B. Stull, private, 725 East Second Street, Bloomington, Ind. 
James I. Stutz, private, 15 West Harris Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Guy W. Sullivan, private, 620 South Charlotte Street, Escanaba, 
Mich. 
Timothy J. Sullivan, private, 15 
Mass. ; 
Earl X. Taylor, private, 291 South Kighteenth Street, Columbus, Onio, 
¥rank I. Taylor, private, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Harry S. Thompson, private, R. F. D. No. 2, Box 92, Allen, Mich, 
Albert D. Tingley, private, 76 Park Place, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Benjamin J. Tobin, private, 250 Calvert Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Fred Tourin, private, 2076 Daley Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Francis L. Treasure, private, 801 Grandview Avenue, McKeesport, Pa. 
Harold C. Utley, private, Kapac, Mich. 
Peter A. Van Der Male, private, 108 Purifiers Avenue, Jackson, Mich. 
Sydney A. Vaughn, private, 38 Pearl Street, Everett, Mass, 
Nathaniel S. Vial, private, 412 East Green Street, Champaign, Ill. 
Augustine J. Walsh, private, 82 Hendrix Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Joseph P. Walsh, private, 562 West One hundred and ninetieth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Bernard J. Walter, private, Mount Carmel, III. 
Joseph Walter, private, 29 Henry Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Charlie B. Ward, private, Nashville, N. C. 3 
George D Warden, private, 641 Fairview Avenue, Warden, Ky. 
James J. Watson, private, 1424 Sheffield Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rolla D. Watson, private, 2455 Summit Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
Henry H. Weil, private, 2627 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Carl J. Weis, private, Duaine Street, Clyde, Ohio. 
Alfred G. Wellons, private. Grand Junction, Hardeman, Tenn. 
Leon S. Wescoat, private, 2543 North Twenty-eighth Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa 
Harry 
Mass. . 
Horace E. Wheeler, private, Sandy, Utah. F 
Ralph R. Whiting, private, 621 Sheridan Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 
Warren J. Williams, private, 168 Beresford Avenue, Highland Park, 
Mich. 
"alias W. Wittman, jr., private, 2836 East Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more, Md. - 
Edward T. Wohlbold, 1005 
ville, Ky. , = 7 
Ray J. Wolfslayer, private, 1261 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, 
ae Gordon C. Young, private, 61 Clark Street, Paterson, N. J. 
Irvin L. Young, private, 807 Beach Street, Flint, Mich. 
Mayo N. Zeigler, private, 303 West Van Buren Street, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


©: 


Scovill, private, 22 Avenue, Highland Park, 


One hundred and twenty- 


Cowpersthwaite Street, Cambridge, 


“H, Wheeler, private, Homestead Boulevard, Long Meadow, 


private, South Floyd Street, Louts- 


One hundred and thirtieth Aero Squadron, 


John L. Boyer, private, 729 East Ellwood Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Wayne P. Joy, private, 1153 Sherman Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Harold V. McCormick, private, first class, 3110 Woodburn Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. : ae 
Thomas J. Mulligan, private, 745 North Bancroft Avenue, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 
Siv hundred and seventy-seventh Aero Squadron, 
Frederick W. Bringman, private, 1620 West Fifth Street, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 
Fight hundred and seventy-first Aero Squadron. 
Glen D. Carver, private, 1320 East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio, 
Twelfth Company, Third Motor Mcchanics. 
Charles L. Roush, sergeant, 403 Broadway, Shelbyville, Ind. 
Signal Enlisted Reserve Corps. 
George W. Blackwell, private, first class, 172 West North Avenue, 
Atlanta, Ga, 
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814th Depot Acro 


[Following are the names and addresses of all men assigned and at- 


1917, not including the enlisted men on duty at Washington, 


iched to depot squadron between the ages of 21 and 31 years on ae 


mC.) 


Office of the Acronautical Officer, 104 Broad Strect, New York City. 


Hamilton B. Cantey, Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y. 
David E. Dobson, Old Bridge, N. J. 

John J. Fitzpatrick, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Frank B. Horne, Methnen, Mass. 

Theobald 8S. Kessler, Liberty, N. Y. 

Raiph B. Miller, Kansas C ity, Kans. 

Thomas R. Renn, Greensboro, N, C,. 

Leo G. Theiner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


D. M.J., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Joseph H. Baker, 5387 William Strect, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Reid Coleman, 9400 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
James VY. Davison, Winthrop Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
Charles Hafner, 335 Point Street, Camden, ; A 

Alvin 8. og 236 Grandview Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Paul _" iad. 527 Florencedale, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Dewitt Macomber, Rochester, 'N. 

Robert uM. Meehan, 
Clyde L. Moore, pte ay Ohio. 


> North Remini Street, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Norman H. Richards, 114 Newton Street, South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


Robert O. Wheeler, 621 Breckenridge Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Acro Engineering Corporation, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Edmond A. Chaix, 127 Third Street, New Dorp, Staten Island, 

Edward J. Cole, 480 Wales Avenue, New York C 3s Ae A # 

Bernard Coleman, 846 Kelly Street, New York City, N. Y. 

Jay W. Donley, 619 Climax Street, Pittsburgh, Pa: 

Charles Gendron, 5053 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Albert E. Hendershot, 573 Bennett Street, Luzerne, Pa. 


N. &; 


Joseph W. McIntosh, 1215 North Twenty-fourth Street, Birmingham, 
Ala, 


Oscar R. Somesson, 1017 Queen Street, Erie, Pa. 

John J. Teschke, 483 Evergreen Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
John A, Vance, 401 Madison Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Stanley Waring, 322 Hazelwood Terrace, Rochester, N. Y. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Tyrone, Pa. 


J. Cyril MeGarrigie, 3748S Manayunk Avenue, Philadelphia, P 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Mechanicsville, N. Y. 
Lee Cadien, Alexander Strect, Rochester, N. Y. 
Willys-Morrow Co., Elmira, N. Y. 
Harry W. Paton, 208 Elm Street, Elmira, N. Y. 


G. White Engineering Corporation, 43 Exchange Placc, New Yor 


a. 


k City. 


Henry Stoll, 510 West One hundred and eig'ty-fourth Street, New 
York City. 


Alexander Vessie, 34 Jerome Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
United States Industrial Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 
John R. Wutson, 1904 Oak Hill Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Van D. Lott, Young Men’s Christian Association, Coiumbia, 8. 
Jose Vargos, 


City. 


Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Walter C, Clemens, 2716 Vine Street, Clocinnatl, Ohio. 

Ura E. Ingram, 558 West Ellicott Avenue, Springfield, Ill. 
Harry H. Knight, 804 East Senaca Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Ralph W. McCreary, 52 South Ninth Street, Indiana, Pa. 
Frederick W. Patterson, National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
Everett W. Snyder, 107 Trinity Place, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Harold G. Vermes, 1 Ashley Street, Westfield, Mass. 

John IF, Ahrens, 250 East Eighth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Harry F. Aiken, 601 South Tioga Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Antonin Alford, 305 East Main Street, Eaton, Ohio. 

Norman A, Altmann, 3018 Sanders Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Charles A, Anderson, 408 South Fourteenth Street, Harrisburg, Pa, 
Kdwin L. Andrew, 503 East Gorham Street, Madison, Wis. 
William H. Andrews, 402 South Wolcott Street, Escanaba, Mich. 
Frank N. Barnwell, 3637 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Henry A. Berliner, 1458 Columbia Road, Washington, D., C. 
Albert B. Block, 50 Farragut Road, South Boston, Mass. 

Harr Booth, 2816 Coryden Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chale i EK, Borland, R. F. D. No. 1, Wattsburg, Pa. 

Allen W. Borovan, 477 Roslyn Place, Chicago, Ill. 

Elmer Brandell, Anoka, Minn. 

Ldward G. Bodenhoff, 16316 Clifton Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Chauncey S. Brayton, 267 Almeda Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Frank C. Brendza, 9618 Holton Avenue SE., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Ralph Britton, 619 North Virginia Street, Rockville, Ind. 
Sylvester H. Buelte, 364 Brown Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Norman S. Burkhardt, 5502 Main Street, Williamsyille, N. Y. 
Glenn A. Butler, West Leyden, N. Y. 

John W. Bryant, Rogers, Ark. 

Theodore H. Campbell, 820 Normal Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
Hempstead Castle, 59 Broad Street, W estfield, Mass. 

Herbert W. Cate, 322 Hall oe Solvay, N. ss 

Kash R, Chase, Henrietta, 

Roy W. Cheesman, 291 ness Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Donovan B. Church, Danville, Ohio. 

Henry W. Clark, 33 High Street, Melrose, Mass. 

Fidelis Clasgens, 256 Clifford Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
Ralph R. Cohan, 1007 East Main Street, Columbus. Ohio. 
William BE. Colbert, 715 Allegheny Street, New Brighton, Pa. 
David F. Colt, Ward Hill District, Haverhill, Mass. 

Walter B. Cooper, R. F. D. No. 4, Potomac, Ill. 

George A. Copeland, 92 Ferris Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Harold R. Crabbs, 317 St. Clair Avenue NW = leveland, Ohio. 
William L. Cress, 1224 Main Street, Palestine, Ohto. 

William Dentzmann, 6532 South Peoria Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Merle B. Doty, 52 Howland Street, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Robert J. Duggan, 472 South Chicago Street, Kenosha, Wis, 
George M, Eberle, Plattsburg, Mo, 

Ernest E, Elliott, Hillsboro, Ohio, 
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Joseph Elman, 833 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Wilford P. Entoe, Roanoke, Ala. 

Milford Evan, 132 Sibley Building, Rochester, = 

Rupert W. Fagan, 262 West One hundred ae twenty- -ninth Street, 





New York City. 


Harold N. Finestone, 3631 North Twenty-first Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joseph J. Fischer, 2049 Cullom Avenue, C hicago, Ill. 

Charles Fisher, 2423 South Lawndale Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Raymond L. Fitzgerald, Main Street, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 

Arthur I. Fordtran, 291 New Street, Blue Island, Ill. 

William Ireese, 192 East One hundred and thirty-fifth Street, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 


Otto Gaul, 3428A Hartford Street, East St. Louis, Ill. 

an rbert N, Glaser, 159 Seneca Parkway, Rochester, N. Y. 

George W. Goddard, Holland Hotel, ¢ ‘hicago, Ill. 

Ross Gordon, 3216 ‘Colfax Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ralph E. Gray, 38 South Third Street East, Apartment 2, Salt Lake 


City, Utah. 


Harry A. Grear, 20 Spring Street, Sharon Hill, Pa. 

Harry Grogin, 460 Grand Street, New York City. 

Hazen H. Haggarty, 28 West F ranklin Street, Elkhart, Ind. 

Eric 8S. Haquinius, 345 North Fifty-sixth Street, New York City. 
Harry Harsfleld, 20 Nazing Street, Roxbury, Mass. 

Joseph Hart, 430 Fifteenth Street, Modesto, Cal. 

Bernis W. Hatch, Atlanta, N. Y. 

Loren B. Heath, 1023 North C, Muskogee, Okla. 

Oscar 8S. Heide, 416 Baird Street, Kane, Pa. 

Rex E. Hieronymus, 610 Pennsylvania Avenue, Urbana, Ill. 
ae G. Higgins, 2441 Beverly Avenue, Santa Maria, Cal. 
James M. Hill, 332 Maryland Avenue NE., Washington, D. C. 
Harry T. Holgerson, 645 North Laramie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
liarry R. Holloway, R. F. D. No. 3, Cicero, Ind. 

Samuel M. J: inney, 102 West Ninety-third Street, New York City. 
Reno W. Jester, 582 East One hundred and fortieth Street, New York 


City. 


Henry L. Jones, 1035 Illinois Street, Huron, S. Dak. 

Eugene G, Johnson, 1236 Revel Avenue, Rockford, Ill. 

Clifford L. Johnson, 1146 St Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

John H. Kammerdiener, Mosgrove, Pa. 

William 8. Kast, 3187 Bergman Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

George J. ‘Kohl, 277 Fox Street, Buffalo, Pee Se 

Ned G. Krimmel, Pinegrove, Pa. 

Frank O. Kronauer, 616 East Twenty-ninth Street, Paterson, N. J. 
Arthur D. Land, 645 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

John L. Larson, 5001 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Clyde Lawson, Cornishville, Ky. 

Harland L. Leighton, 188 Hartley Street, Portland, Me. 

Frank M. Ludwick, Butler, Mo. 

Cecil C. Mahoney, Lemars, Iowa. 

George Marsden, 627 Lumber Exe hange Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Richard F. Martin, 429 West Orange Street, Lancaster, Pa. . 
Scott P. Matthews, 1219 West North Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
George A. Meredith 4257 Labodie Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Reginald G. Merrill, 236 South D Street, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Frank O. Miller, 347 Hill Street, Athens, Ga. 

James F, Miller, 475 Hudson Avenue, Albany, ). > # 

Leroy A. Miller, R. F. D. No. 2, Auburn, Ind. 

Henry F. Millon, 9 Rue Antoine Villon, Paris, France. 

Harry W. Molye, 69 Avis Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Herbert G. Moon, 138 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Isadore Morton, 5333 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Andrew A. Muro, 300 East One hundred and fifty-sixth Street, New 


York City. 


Edward D. McDonald, 41 Washington Avenue, Warren, Ohio. 
Elmer J. McIntosh, 718 » m2 Street, Alexandria, Va. 

Harold McMurdy, Delhi, =a 

Lester H. McRorie, 1230 Dadley Avenue, Utica, N. Y. 

Ralph J. Neidlinger, 72 Vine Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

Bernard A. Olding, 1896 Montrose Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Rea P. Outman, Westfield, Pa. 


Paul A. Pappenheimer, 725 Betula Avenue, Avondale, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


Francis R. Pavert, 454 Wesley Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 
Harry T. Phelps, 1276 Stever Avenue, Flint, Miclt. 
Sherman W. Plaskett. General Delivery, Los Angeles, Cal. 
John C. Pontefract, 225 Wendover Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Clun M. Price, 401 East First Street, Maryville, Mo. 
Edwin M. Read, 187 Main Street, Brockport, N. Y. i 
Harry E. Reinhardt, 1714 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Donald B. Ryder, 121 Schuyler Street, Booneville, N. Y. 
Dudley K. Sadler, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. : 
Gordon A. Sarstedt, 1940 East Ninetieth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Herbert H. Schroth, 2966 Henshaw Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Harold F. Schumacher, 844 -outh Fourteenth Street, Newark, N. J. 
Arthur F. Schureman, 42 East Maiu Street, Nanticoke, Pa. 
Roy L. Shaweross, 2325 East Tenth Street, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Thone C. Simpson, 312 Platt Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
Cecil C. Smith, 231 East Fourth Street, Michigan City, Ind. 
Harold A. Smith, 142 St. Park Place. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Herbert ‘WV. Smith, 130 Main Street, Palmyra, N. Y. 
Francis S. Smith, 1523 Easton Parkway, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Alfred J. Snell, St. Johnsville, N. Y. : 
Edgar L. Storer, 2719 Norwood Averue, Norwood, Ohio. 
Harvey E, Stork, Huntingburg, Ind. 
Howard B. Stough, Chadron, Nebr. ies 
Clarence BE, Stoughton, 1 Blakney Place, Rochester, N. Y. 
Leo P. Strathman, Carlisle, Lil. 
Albert B. Street, 329 Main Street, East Ilaven, Conn. 
Charles A. Thompson, Greenwich, N. Y. 

talph S. Tilden, 1626 Market Avenue, North Canton, Ohio. 
Mitchel y Trahan, 81 Morningside Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Samuel A. Tucker, 848 West Williams Street, Dekatur, III. 
Marlborough Walker, 193 Fountain Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Howard L. Walker, Highland Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Wilfred C. Wann, Hays, Kans. 
Leslie J. Watson, Sunnyvale, Cal. 
James J. Wardrop, 74 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Howard Weiler, 345 Wyoming Street, Dayton, Ohio. 
Lyman Williams, 104 Daboll Street, Providence, R. I. 
Philip Williams, 104 Deboll Street, Providence, R. I. 
Edwin M. Wright, 14 West Montgomery Street, Johnstown, N. Y. 
Adolph J. Yanka, 95 Dartmoutb Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Paul B. Yewell, Stanford University, Cal. 
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Raymond C. Adams, Cedar Avenue, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Charles S. Anderson, 122 Broad Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
KIlmer N. Hurd, 31 South Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Edwin J. Stein, 279 Delaware Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 


nited States Army School of Military Aeronautics at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Joseph F. Andrews, 42 West North Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 

R. I. Blackman, 1266 Findlay Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Ifarry B. Bourdette, Wolsey Avenue, Huntington, Long Island, N. Y. 

Orley G. Bowen, 320 Wait Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Chester A. Cole, 505 South Sixth Street, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Adam C, Davis, jr., 411 North Cayuga Street, Ithaca, N. Y, 

John O. Dissinger, Elizabethtown, Pa. 

Iierbert Dittler, Hotel Emperial, Atlanta, Ga. 

James A. Dobbins, 65 Macamley Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Leslie T. Hand, 232 Seventeenth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John J. Hart, Washburn, Me. 

Hurton H. Hayes, 407 Randolph Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 

edwin A. Hedstrom, Route No. 4, Rice Lake, Wis. 

Chester C. Hough, Cascadilla Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Charles M. Hunt, 133 Blair Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 

iidward C. Leib, 1921 Morris Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Arthur F. Lewis, 204 Buckingham Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 

‘Tudor $. Long, 3 Central Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 

lloyd McBride, Kernyille, Cal. 

Arthur McKay, 2540 East Seventy-third Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Francis F. Merriam, East Lake, Ga. 

earl S. Medley, Cairo, Mo. 

Charles E. O'Rourke, 450 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Donald B, Osborne, 104 West Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 

James C. Othus, 288 East Second Street, North Portland, Oreg. 

Ashton A. Padgett, Route A, box 53, Atlanta, Ga. 

Cyril H. Perkins, 1121 Pierce Street, Sioux City, Towa. 

Philip Hf. Quinlan, Post Avenue, Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 

Ellwood W. Reining, 333 Main Street, Rendham, Pa. 

Walter G. Seely, Sharon Springs, N. Y. 

Arthur W. Sbrope, 35 Southard Street, Trenton, N. J. 

William P. Steil, 200 Eleventh Street, Hoboken, N. J. 

Malcolm H. Tallman, 231 Grant Avenue, Astoria, N. Y. 

Oliver L. Tetreau, Oakland, Cal. 

Riley D. Williams, 208 Second Street, South Brownsville, Pa. 

Carl Db. Zimmerman, 131 Norwood Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y¥. 


Signal Corps Barracks, 220 Pavonia Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
Richard L. Alldrin, Malta, Mont. 

Chirley R. Anderson, Pollok, Tex. 

Stephen Angeli, 398 Hamburg Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jesse C. Ankeny, R. F. D. No. 2, Indiana, Pa. 

Ezra T. Barlow, 708 Twelfth Street, Ogden, Utah. 

Lee Barry, R. F. D. No. 5, Hollis, Okla. 

Abraham Beatus, 522 East One hundred and forty-second Street, 


ew York City, N 


William M. Bell, 168 North Franklin Street, Delaware, Ohio. 
Ralph W. Bernard, 74 Cottage Street, Natick, Mass. 

William Berndt, 36 North Fourth Street, Paterson, N. J. 
Samuel Blumberg, 2326 Brown Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kenneth W. Boynton, 270 Sigourney Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Norman T. Cable, 950 HE Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Mdgar C. Callahan. 435 Rosedale Terrace, Baltimore, Md. 
Clarence L. Carlin, Englevale, Kans. 

Osborne Cissel, 729 North Capitol Street, Washington, D. C, 
Frank J. Connelly, 1941 Fifty-second Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ilarry M. Dawson, Y. M. C. A., Richmond, Va. 

George H. Demarest, 391 Macon Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
‘Thomas H. Dewhurst, 146 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Russell Dill, Lindenwold, N. J. 

Joseph G. Dombroff, 171. Van Buren Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
‘Thomas N. Donaldson, 37 Watson Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Walter E. Donn, 829 Eleventh Street NE., Washington, D. C. 
Forest A. Dunn, 146 South Ninth Street, Salina, Kans, 
James G. Embler, Temple, Tex. 

Lester L. Eyrich, Nichols, Pa. 

Joseph Ford, 24 Henry Street, New York, N. Y. 

fohn M. Forster. Strathmore, Cal. 

Carlos KE. Franklin, Hillsville, Va. 

Iferman P. Garner, Brownsburg, Ind. 

Walter L. Goffe, 721 Main Street, Long Beach. Cal. 

Lurt C. Gorges, 211 Logan Street, Belleville, Hl. 

Aubrey B. Gray, Lyndonville, Vt. 

Cowan A. Gray, Bemidji, Minn. 

I'rank L. Haas, 186 Howard Avenue, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Alfred Haase, 1831 Larrabee Street, Chicago, I]. 

Thomas P. Hanlon, 206 Robinson Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gerald Harbison, 223 Main Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Clarence I. Harper, Unionville, Ohio. 

Frank A. Hayes, Chandler Street, Duxbury, Mass. 

William Henderson, Sheiby, Mont. 

Wallace W. Holt, 6 Ouray Place, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
George E. Hopkins, 203 West State Street, Alliance, Ohio. 
Raymond G. Howarth, 86 Lindsey Street, Fall River, Mass. 
Edgard L. Irwin, 2546 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Brooks I’. James, 1604 Washington Street, Charleston, W. Va. 
Ilerbert M. Johnson, 164 Dill Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 

Fredrick N, Leckenby, 2526 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
William G. Leckenby, 2526 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
bernard L. Lennon, 82 Harrison Place, Fond Ju Lac, Wis. 
Lioyd R. Lowry, Santa Barbara, Cal. 






Charles E. Lutgan, Aberdeen, 8. Dak. 
Grover FE. McBride, Amsterdam, Mo. 
Joseph I’. MeConnell, 1713 Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Michacl Lk. MeGillicuddy, 43 Warren Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

John MeGregor, 19 Chapel Street, Newburyport, Mass. 

I’. Emmett McNamara, 207 MeConaugley Street, Johnstown, Pa. 
nes J. MeNicholas, 2816 Forbes Street. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

eter P. BE. Marchwick, Culbertson, Mont. 

Jolin C, Matz, 210 South Boston Street, Clyde, Ohio. 

William L, Meikle, 132 Girard Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Charles A. Moakle, R F. D No. 1, Wilkinsburg, Pa. — 

Norman P. Morris, Salisbury, Md. 

ieming A. Moss, R. R. 8, Box 32, Athens, Tenn. 

Robert T. Murphy. 273 Parkside Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Edgar M. Nelson, 1555 Orange Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Leander Nordstruim, Fourth Avenue, South, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Arthur D. Norton, Line Springs, Iowa. 

Samuel Pachman, Rahway, N. J. 

George R. Phillips, 715 West Sixth Street, Marion, Ind. 

Rudolph J. Ralston, 353 North Pittsburgh Street, Connellsville, Pa, 
Louis L. Ratte, 15 Beech Street, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Ben G. Reams, Alexander City, Ala. 

Warner A. Robertson, 857 North Parkside Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Louis B. Scharnberg, 933 Victoria Avenue, Taylor, Tex. 

Paul B. Shrenk, 1800 Green Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jack Silva, Vallejo, Cal. 

John O. Simmons, 14 Stebbins Street, Springfield, Mass. 

William Sorkin, 279 Lorimer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Ray W. Stephenson, Fairfield, Nebr. 

Richard C. Stockwell, 20 Burgoyne Avenue, Hudson Falls, N. Y, 
George EB. Struck, Hood River, Oreg. 

Ear! L. Suckling, 529 Gross Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jobn M. Toothman, 601 Mount Vernon Avenue, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Harry W. Trabbold, 2103 South Sixty-seventh Street, Philadels 


phia, Pa. 


Otto Warnick, 84 Park Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Ralph S. Washington, Monticello, N. Y. 
Millard L. Wilder, 218 East Tenth Street, Erie, Pa. 
Wendall H. Wilson, R. F. D. No. 6, Alexander City, Ala. 
Wilbur W. Wilson, Savoy Hotel, Lexington, Ky. 
John Hinkel, box 26, Cecil, Wis. 
Camp Hill, Newport News, Va. 
Ross A. Abbert, Chetopa, Kans. 
Iimmet H. Albright, Plainview, Ark. 
Walter M. Abrams, Aliceville, Ala. 
Elbert A. Ammons, Marshall, N. C. at 
Harold C. Battin, New York Avenue and Manhattan Building, 


Toledo, Ohio. 


Harry F. Bitterlich, 5440 Cedar Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas V. Burns, 534 Hamilton Street, Albany, N. Y. 
Arthur W. Cox, Oraville, Ill. “ 
ae d T. Deary, care of J. B. Durden, London Bridge, Va. 
Clair E, Eckenrode, Cresson, Pa. ’ 

John S. Fleming, Route No. 5, Greenville, N. C. 

Monford M. Forbes, Shawborro, N. C. 

Fred A. Greene, Marion, N. C. r 

Thomas J. Greenlee, Route No. 1, Old Fort, N. €. 

Julius R. Grier, Matihew, N. C. 

Ray Heckman, 2527 Third Avenue, Great Falls, Mont. 
Harry Helmar, 34 Bohem Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Vaughn Herrick, Delta, Ohio. 

Arthur R. Hill, 1125 Minnesota Avenue, Portland, Oreg. 
Weston Kelly, 835 North Second Street, Reading, Pa. 
London L. Kemper, Weston, W. Va. 

Joseph C. Landis, Dysartville, N. C. ‘ 
Abraham Landaw, 250 Harrison Street, Paterson, N. J. 
George N. Le Doux, 758 Moody Street, Lowell, Mass. 
William 1. Long, jr., 20 South Arlington Avenue, Baltimore, Md, 
Joyce B. McCracken, 722 South West Street, Shelbyville, Ind. 
Leo H. Metzger, 1842 Wayne Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

Boyd H. M , Waynesville, N. C. 

Walter B. Parks, Hunterville, N. C. 

Alfred K. Queen, Route No. 2, Candler, N. C. 

John D. Roake, 295 Quiney Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Harold Sawhbill, Midway, Pa. 

Myles Q. Scott, Route No. 4, Anderson, Ind. 

Harold S. Shaeffer, Dayton, Ohio. 

Harry H. Shook, general delivery, Caral, Mich. 

William A. Simons, 1017 Spring Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Albert M. Stierer, 334 Pine Street, Buffalo, N. Y. di 
Pau) W. Sutcliffe, 1234 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Frank W. Thompson, Douglasville, Tex. 

Horace D. Ward, Laurel, Ind, 


Signal Corps Aviation School, Chandler Field, Essington, Pa. 
David A. Strouse, 3705 Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Armand F. Schlitte, 8500 Bartram Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Howard F. Johnston, 3809 Chestnut Street, Philade =. Pa. 
Alden G. Barnard, 14 Sherwood Road, Ridgewood, N. J. 2 
George W. Moseman, 1370 Bushwick Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Thomas A. Green, 11 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York City. 
Costante Fornari, R. F. D., Rimersburg, Pa. 

Albert FE. Fisher, 421 Boas Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Arthur L. Davison, 310 Chester Avenue, Norwood, Pa. 


NORTHEASLERN DEPARTMENT, 
{| Name, rank, and home address. ] 
Arthur J. Dempster, master signal electrician, Fifty-eighth and Ells 


Streets, Chicago, I. 


Rutledge S. Goldthwaite, sergeant, first class, 236 Central Avenue, 


Pawtucket, R. I 


Evans G. Valens, sergeant, first class, 2 West LEighty-third Street, 


New York City. 


Charles C. Culp, sergeant, first class, 141 York Street, Gettysburg, Pa. 
George W. Green, sergeant, first class, Crescent and Walnut Streets, 


Long Beach, Cal. 


Nicholas V. Cummings, sergeant, first class, Turtle Creek, Pa. 

Lewis M. Stewart, sergeant, 355 Ridgewood Avenue, Glenridge, N. J, 
William D. Cody, sergeant, 325 Commercial Street, Whitman, Mass, 
Louis Silverman, sergeant, 21 Lyon Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Oliver G. Gagne, sergeant, 77 Seymore Street, Roslindale, Mass. 

Israel Trieger, sergeant, 12 Normandy Street, Roslindale, Mass. 

Lee Robinson, sergeant, High Knob, Ky. 

Willlam I’. Damesyn, sergeant, 315 St. Ann Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Charles %. Zimmerman, sergeant, Beaver Street, Glenfield, Pa. 
Charles H. Smith, corporal, 35 Washington Street, Middletown, N. ¥,. 
Hioward A. Smith, corperal, 80 Oakes Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 
John F. ‘Traylor, corperal, 715 East Eights Street, ‘Trenton, Mo. 
red W. Strobel, corporal, 1037 Dorchester Avenue, Dorchester, Mass, 
James A. Hopkins, corporal, 85 Excelsior Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jesse C. Stewart, corporal, New Cumberland, W. Va. 

George H. Williams, corporal, 773 Semerset Street, Johnstown, Pa. 
Joseph A. Leva, corporal, 282 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, 


Mass. 


Milton Freedman, corporal, 906 Dickswell Avenue, Hamden, Conn. 
Bryden Pease, private, first class, 312 Purchase Street, New Bedford, 


Mass. 
N Beverley Tobin, private, first class, 280 Giffords Lane, Staten Island, 
» 
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Jesse W. W. Spann, private, first class, 1814 Woodlawn Avenue, In- Pvt. Peter Doherty, 249 Putnam Street, New Haven, Conn. 





i dianapolis, Ind, Pvt. Carl F, Erickson, 63 South Whipple Street, Lowell, Mass. 
William R. Fluty, private, first class, 24 Pitcher Street, Detroit, . First Class Sergt. Martin L. Gallagher, Hetel Sterling, Wilkes-Barre, 
Mich ae . a 
ie Young, private, first class, 142 Fifth Street, McDonald, Pa. First Class Sergt. Niles W. Goward, North Easton, Mass, 
Vaul C. Leonard, private, first class, 1067 Beacon Street, Brookline, Pvt. Russell G. Harper, Belleclaire Hotel, New York City. 
Mass. Sergt. Justin G. Holt, 56 Binal Avenue, Somerville, Mass. 
Samuel P. Mills, private, first class, 10 Prospect Street, Newport, Vt. First Class Sergt. John F. Mann, 79 Gainsbore Street, Boston, Mass, 
Louis J. Potash, private, 196 Medford Street, Somerville, Mass. Pvt. James A. Howe, 536 Pleasant Street, Belmont, Mass. 
Albert F. Murray, private, 21 Norway Street, Boston, Mass. Corpl. Clair W. Dudlow. 647 Pickford Place NE., Washington, D. C, 
3 Raymond ID. Fales, private, 111 Jersey Street, Boston, Mass. Sergt. Walter T. Johnson, R, F. D. No. 1, Little River, Kans. 
x Harold G. Britton, private, R. F. D. No. 3, Lewis, Kans. Ord, Sergt. Vinton L. Knight, 85 East Main Street, Plainville, Conn, 
David M. Hawkins, private, 198 Park Avenue, Nutley, N. J. Pvt. Edward A, Leslie, 22 Arcola Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
} Richard A. MacGlashan, private, 1 Myrtle Street, Boston Mass. Pvt. Benjamin D, Littlefield, 4 Main Street, Framingham, Mass 
e Percival F. Orelupp private, 36 Spring Street, Bridgeport, Conn. Pyt. Ephraim R. Litman, 1900 Druid Hill Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
4 Arthur T. Messom, private, 50 Canal Street, South Hadley Fails, x vt more Lustig, 227 West One hundred and foriy-first Street, 
a Mass. NEN SOS Te 
% John T’. MeManus, private, 71 North Main Street, Webster, Mass. Pvt. Cliford W. Maker, Central Square, Framingham, Mass. 
4 Nieanor L, Diaz, private, 840A Monroe Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. _ Pvt. Chauncey G. Nichols, 218 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
4 John I. Cox, private, Sheridan, Ind. City . . 
% John I. Cleary, private, 1506 North Alden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Pvt. Howard R. Snedeker, 444 Seventh Street, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Martin A. Campbell, private, 261 Granite Street, Rockport, Mass. Ord. Sergt. Robert P, Stewart, 629 Stockton Street, Flint, Mich. 
Francis M. Beaudry, private, 191 South Fifty-second Street, Philadel- ae - rank O, Stubbs, 42 Cedar Street, Haverhill, Mass, 
yhia, Pa. otal, 27. 
» : Charles E, Anderson, private, R. F. D. — eng m3. Chicago. 
a Patrick G. Whalen, private, Main Street, Boylston, Mass. rf illis , . 4 ies FO nae — 
2 Lloyd M. Crowther, abente, 19 Rutland Street, Brockton, Mass. ce 7 ee en — oe, 
Norman F. Silsby, private, 180 Saven Hill Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. Pvt. Alvin V. Butts. Sedewick Co Chanew ome. —_— 
Frank W. Morrill, private, 41 Norfolk Avenue, Swampscot, Mass. Pvt. I. L. Cagnev, 6825 Sheridan Road Chicago, I. 
Edward A. Murphy, private, 172 Concord Street, ee Mass. Sergt. Ray J. Eckenrode, 612 North Lincoln Avenue, Scranton, P . 
; Join R, Cody, private, 1198 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥. Pyt. William Frisch, 103 Ninth Strect, Hoboken, N. J. 


Jerome (, Kitterley, private, 171 McClure Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1. In accordance witb the resolution of June 10, 1918, in the House 
of Representatives of the United States concerning the enlisted _mer 


Pvt. William Goldbloom, Buell, Mo. 
Pvt. Carl Kurrle, Dallas City, 1. 
Pvt. William C. Lawhead, Clearfield, Pa. 


} within the draft age engaged upon clerical work (file reference L. C. Pyt. Harry Lehrh: 295 Wes . dred and eleventh Stre« 
324.72/8), the returns for the Ordnance Department are listed below: | New York tity. irhaupt, 25 West One hundred and eleventh Street, 
A, Enlisted detachment, Washington, D. C, Sergt. M. S. Levin, 911 South Sixth Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 
[Name and home address. ] Tea Edward S. McKee, 316 Twenty-second Avenue Nerth, Nashvillo, 
Sergt. Lewis T. Balcke, 342 Buena Vista Avenue, Pekin, Il. Pvt. William D. Nannery, 6241 Greenwood Aver.ue, Chi l 
: > M ‘+ ‘ . “ - avi Ys ~* Te 0 AY eS, aLo, Ill. 
Sergt. Bradford M. Ballard, Maple Street, Darien, Conn. Pvt. James J. Redding, 110 East Center Street, Danville, Pa. 
Pvt. Dana L, Blackmarr, 107 Clay Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Pyt. Justin M. Selig, 2041 Troga Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pvt. M. L. Boat, Pella, Iowa, 


Pyt. Louis Weinstein, 1205 Tinton Avenue, New York City 
Sergt. Stanley R. Brenner, Witmer, Lancaster County, Pa. : 1e, New York City. 


Seret. H. J. C. Oltmans, 2337 ows Avenue, New York City 
Ord. Sergt. Edw. M. Bullard, 3 Duncan Place, Jacksonville, Il. Total, 7. — sST Andrews Avenue, New York ‘ 
Ord. Seret. W. C. Ehlers, 2801 Victor Street, St. Louis, Mo. Bridgeport 
Pvt. Perey R. Clark, 602 North Twelfth Street, Salina, Kans. ¥ ; . 
Pvt. Charles Danish, 815 Hawthorn Avenue, Portland Oreg. Seret. John H. Blest, 127 South Sixth Avenue, Coatesville, Pa. 
Corpl. Albert S. Evans, 312 South Main Street, Scranton, Pa. Pyt. Paul T. Bullock, Grand Junction, Colo. 
Ord. Sergt. Claiborne W. Gooch, 1020 Federal Street, Lynchburg, Va. Pyt. Stephen J. Clark, North Colony Street, Meriden, Conn. 
Ord. Sergt. Edw. Gutel, General Delivery, Odell, Tl. Pvt. Samuel H. Cocks, 51A Winfield Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
Corpl. George D. Hall, 146 South Fourth Street, Columbia, Pa. Pyt. Ben A. Kinon, 493 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pvt. S. H. Hall, Leesburg, Va. Pvt. Thomas B. Monohan, 74 Orchard Street, Carbondale, Pa 
Sergt. Russell A. Hey, 120 East Fischers Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Prt. Hiram B. Seward, 115 South Hawthorne Lane, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sergt. Lawrence VP, Jackson, 417 South Liberty Street, Jackson, Tenn. Pvt. Roy E. Simpson, 716 Slater Street, Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Pvt. Richard W. Jarvis, 35 West Thirty-seventh Street, Bayonne, N. J. Total, 8. 8 IP ; 
Pvt. Ao Ss. somiae, sae S — “e Cincinnati. 
Corpl. Charles P. Jenson, 1727 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. vt. Tames T. Barre srookline ngs 
Pvt. Maleolm P. Junkin, 1513 Webster Street NW., Washingten, D.C, Pvt “a Biatt¢ cio Chae Okla. 


Seret. Hyman Kaplan, 64 East One hundred and fifteenth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Pvt. Frank J, Kavaney, 66 Carew Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Pvt. William A. Keltz, 1515 Gratz Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Sergt. of Ordnance Earl F. Coffin, 1120 West Street. Wilmington. De! 
Corpl. George R. Koeln, 2540 Magnolia Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. Pvt. William H. Crone, 427 East’ Thirteenth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ord, Sergt. Orlando C, Maiden, 4808 Morris Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Pvt. Robert A. Davies, Rockville, Conn. : ~s iin 
Pa 


Pvt. Chester A. Craig, Silver Lake, Ind. 
Seret. of Ordnance Robert H. Claflin, 276 South Hague Avenue, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. . 


Sergt., First Class, John J. Mangan, 156 Hill Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pyt. Cornelius E. Eash, Topeka, Ind 

Pvt. I. E. Martin, 136 Sargent Street, Holyoke, Mass. Ord. Sergt. Donald A. Eddy, Hillsdale, Mich. 

Pvt. Rufus E, Morrell, 715 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Il. Ord. Sergt. Frederick V. Geier, 2301 Grand View Avenue, Cincin- 
Corpl. Glendille J. Murphy, South Farms, Middletown, Conn. nati, Ohio. — Se 


_Seret. Joseph H. Neumeir, 6513 Fort Hamilton Parkway, brooklyn, Pvt. Arthur R. Goslyn, 124 East Robbins Street, Covington, Ky. 
N.Y. 7 hin cae . = Pvt. David S. Horwich, 1236 South Sawyer Avenue, Chicago, U1 
Donat J. Paradis, 23 Walnut Street, Lewiston, Me. Sergt. of Ordnance Edmund B, Jermyn, 621 Jefferson Avenue, Scran- 


Pvt. Se 
Pvt. William B. W. Paul, 3 Dunreath Street, Roxbury, Mass. ton. Pa. : 
I 


Corpl, Arnold Peterson, 746 East Fifteenth Street, Portland, Oreg. Corp]. Edward B. La Mar, Aurora, Ind. 

Pvt. H. A. Poindexter, 4614 Florida Avenue, St. Elmo, Pa. Pvt. Henry G. Lumbard, 724 Fifteenth Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 

Seret.. First Class, Hoffman Potter, 411 Cherry Street, Elizabeth, N. J. Pvt. John C. Mounts, Kansas City, Mo. 

Pvt. Paul Sachs, 2115 Pennsylvania Avenue, Baltimore, Md. Pyt. Howard A. MeClay, Wyoming Avenue and B Street, Philadel- 

Pvt. Perry E. Schantz, Zionsville, Pa. phia, Pa. “ : : 

oa Sergt. Archibald L. Smith, 84 West Second Avenue, Columbus, Ord. Sergt. George Meyerratken, Twelfth and Lee Streets, Covine- 
Ohio 


oe . YW , : ie ton, Ky 

Pyt. Oram P. Smith, 5087 O Street NW., Washington, D. C, . Seret. of Ordnance (first class) Clarence W. Salisbury, Seventh and 
Ord. Sergt. Russell E. Snyder, 700 Twentieth Street NW., Washing- | wast Reserve Streets, Vancouver, Wash. ; 

ton, D : 


~ 


. Total, 19. 
Grd, “se Norman Pe ae se eee. wae renee, Ohio. Cleveland, 
Corpl. Walter Strong, 8 Tenth Street, Washington, D. C, E - wat itt tid ; s L ; 
Sergt.. First Class, Clifton Sutherland, Sutherland, Va. Corpl. Vincent P. Boudren, 17 Seventh Street, Washington, D. ¢ 
Pvt. Gerald Swinnerton, 1196 West Lafayette Street, Detroit. Mich. Pvt. (first class) Bernard O. Boudren, 17 Seventh Street, Washi 
Pvt. Anthony Samporo, 1170 Castleton Street, Staten Island, N. Y. | ton, D.C. oe ee ee Mavtate . 
Corpl. Edward E. Thompson, 3141 Mount Pleasant Street, Washing- Corpl. Claude C. Ferris, 316 Lawrence Street, Marietta, Ga. 
ton, D. C. Pvt. Edward C, Hughes, 551 Keifer Ave nue, ¢ olumbus, Ohio. 
Pvt. Ambler J. Towson, 244 Warburton Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. Pvt. Herbert Kropp, 1007 South High Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Corpl. Harold D. Walsh, 602 South Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. Corpl. ‘Thomas P. OC onnor, Tiffin, Ohio. ales . 
Pvt. Albert E. Warren, Leesburg, Va. Prt. William H. I ower, 152 East Eighteenth Street. Erie, Pa. 
Pyt. William Wenz, 116 Fourteenth Street, Hoboken, N. J. Pvt. Edward Prior, 38 Mithoff Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
Pvt. Clarence O. Williams, Buffalo, Ohio. aoe a > eee es et . sis alee om 
Me ’ 35 vt. Elmer > Wr gl x 2°94 Six Ss » Ss E rs sk o. *vyt. Clark ODIBSOR, vu NO arris Avent eC, oltumbus, 110, 
on — Ivt. Elmer I right, 1 ixth Street SW., Washing Pet. Walter M. Zuber, 148 Thurman Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 
Pyt. Harold A. Young, 836 Barnwell Street, Columbia, S. C. Total, 11. D : 
?vt. Edwin H. Frank, 151 West Eighty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. etroit. 


Pvt. Ralph A. Broadwater, 512 Main Street, Sisterville, W. Va. 


4 Sergt. John F. Broerman, 1462 West Seventy-fourth Street, Cleve 
Pvt. Harry M. Cochran, 1336 Meridian Place, Washington, D. C. ee [ ofice : , 


land, Ohio 


Sergt. Howard Drews, 1846 North Marvin Street, Philadelphia, Pa, , ‘earl ‘lair, 2124 East One Lundred and seventh Street. Cleve 
Pvt. Charles F. Pease, 93 Alexander Street, Rochester, N. Y. tanh ie: ms Ai oem 
; Total, 58. . cs Pvt. Wm. L. Carroll, 749 North Hewitt Avenue, Hastings, Nebr 
B. District offices, Boston. Ord. Sergt. George W. Contante, 1641 Hebart Street NW., Washing 
Pyt. Carl Bauer, 63 Mozart Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. ton, Bb. C. 
Corpl. Alfred D. Boote, 35 North Munn Avenue, East Orange, N. J. Pvt. Edmund FE. Clapsadel, Snover, Mich 
Corpl. Mitchell Bernson, 21 Nevada Street, Winthrop, Mass. Pvt. Arthur G. Hyland, Radford Street, Dover, Del. 
Pvt. William J. Burke, 4402 West Forty-ninth Street, Cleveland. Pyt. Martin Klingemann, San Marcos, Tex. 
Ohio, Pvt. Maurice W. Lamson, 2400 Seuyth Washington Street, Saginaw 
Pyt. Francis B. Cloonen, 25 Common Street, Waltham, Mass. Mich. 
Ord, Sergt. William Crilley, Danbury, Lowa. Pvt. George L. Mitchell, 1559 East Eighty-sixth Street, Cleveland 


Pyt. John H. Connolly, 11 Bickford Street, Beverly, Mass, Ohio. 
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Pvt. John L. Onslow, 21 North Washington Square, New York City. 
Pyt. Charles J. O'Brien, 22 Clay Street, Cors, N. Y. 
Pvt. Warold A. Pickerill, Shellsburg, lowa. 
Pvt. Wilfrid N. Waitz, 15 West First Street, Oil City, Pa. 
vt. William J. Whalen, 265 Jefferson Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Total, 14 
New York, 

t. Rudolph Hf. Balzer, 131 Mountain Way, Rutherford, N. J. 

t. David 8S. Barr, 64 West One hundred and eighteenth Street, 
New York City. 
Pyt. Emanuel M. Biron, 45 North Windsor Avenue, Atlantic City, 


Py 
P 


1’ t. Victor Bowman, 3647 Broadway, New York City. 
: i’'yt. Thomas K. Carpenter, 505 North Rodney Street, Wilmington, 
ro] 
. Pvt., First Class, Edgar Cartwright, Cedar Street, New Rochelle, 
Ne Ek 


yt. Carl S. Christoph, 841 Willow Avenuc, Hoboken, N. J. 

I’vt. Joseph A. De Boves, 391 Fourth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I’yvt. Charles P. Errington, 80 West One hundred and sixty-ninth 
“Street, New York City. 

Corpl. Robert IL. Foresman, 96 Lockwood Street, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Corp!. Charles Frost, 364 Hewes Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sergt. Hugh Green, 16 Buchanan Street, Astoria, L. I. 
Pyt. Frank E. Fox, 814 Park Avenue, Hoboken, N,. J. 

yt. Irving Grossman, 1854 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

Vvt., First Class, Joseph G. Haft, 175 Hewes Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pvt. Lou Harris, 147 Division Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pvt. Walter Llenn, 247 Lefferts Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pvt. William J. Hinsen, 1808 Kalorama Road, Washington, D. C. 

Corpl. Jonathan R. Hodgson, Townsend, Del. 

I’vt. Lewis IE. Hollander, 161 West Kighty-sixth Street, New York 
City. 

I’vt., First Class, Oscar M. Johnson, 158 Hemlock Street, Brooklyn, 
N. ¥. 

Abraham D. Kaplan, 1842 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

vt. Russell W. King, 25 Fairview Avenue, Dover, N. J. 

Corpl. Frank Kodet, 318 Fast Seventy-first Street, New York City. 

vt. George Kuhnel, 625 Massachusetts Avenue NE., Washington, 
P< 
Serct. Frank W. Lahey, 1514 East Fourteenth Strect, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pvt. Richard B. Lawson, Upperville, Va. 
I’vt. Hugh T. MeGill, 42 Dutch Kill Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Pyt. (First Class) Harry J. Muller, 78 Harmon Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥ 

Corpl. Harry V. O'Neill, 596 West One hundred and seventy-eighth 
Street, New York City. 

Sergt. Lawrence F. Patterson, Hotel Cumberland, New York City. 
vt. John A. Veterson, 179 Hickory Street, Norwich, Conn. 
‘vt. Nelson Quinter, ir., 2 Eathan Avenue, Westfield, Mass. 
vt. Charles Willlam Ramsey, jr., 214 West Ejighty-fifth Street, New 
York City. 

Pvt. Frederick Schott, 430 East One hundred and forty-fourth Street, 
New York City. 

Sergt. George C. Stebbins, 14 Albemarle Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 

vt. John L. Stoneman, 75 Post Avenue, New York City. 

Corpl. Elmer J. Stutesman, 2123 Caton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pvt. Justus Von Lengerke, jr., 211 Highland Avenue, Orange, N. J. 

I’vt. Gerhard N. Weertz, 147 Cooper Street, Peoria, I). 

Pvt. Jack N. Weil, 198 Avenue B, New York City. 

I’vt. (First Class) Louis EF. White, 1080 East Twenty fourth Street, 
l’aterson, N. J 

Pvt. Richard T. Williams, 36 Gaylord Avenue, Plymouth, Pa. 

Pvt. Wallace J. Young, 1431 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Total, 44. EQ 
Philadelphia. 


vt. (First Class) Howard C. Burrows, Oreland, Pa. 

l’vt. Arthor IT. Bellen, 608 Fiot Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Pyt. Oliver P. Bennett, Mapleton, Monona County, Iowa. 

Pvt. James M. Boland, jr., 238 East Northampton Street, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa 

Pyt. Edwin J. Burke, 623 Carmen Street, Camden, N. J. 

Sergt. Robert F. Cunningham, Middletown, N. Y. 
‘orpl. Julius Carmosin, 1654 Marshall Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
t. Earl B. Palmer, 42535 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. George J, Cotton, 528 Parker Avenue, Collingdale, Pa. 
. Elbert L. Davies, 30 Maple Street, Montrose, Pa. 
. Samuel R. Dorfman, 53 Bridge Street, Paterson, N. J. 
. Rudolph 8S. Dornberger, 207 North Craig Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. Alfred C. Egan, 300 Dickinson Street, Springfield, Mass. 
. John F. Ewert, 722 North Fifteenth Street, Camden, N. J. 


Edmund Fixmon, 230 West Ninety-seventh Street, New York 


“A 4deacaec 
een ae 


vt. Thomas P. Galvin, 2410 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
vt. Eugene E. Geary, 314 Franklin Avenue, Wilkensburg, Pa. 
vt. Bernard Gilbert, 611 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
vt. Henry J. Gulitz, 174 Clinton Street, New York City. 
vt. Frederick W. Harvey, 4241 Osage Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
vt. (First CIhss) Raymond J. Hardman, 4525 North Twentieth 
et, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Pyt. Joseph F. Haggeman, West Port, Conn. 
Ord. Sergt. Arthur Jones, 2239 Ashley Street, Plymouth, Pa. 
Ord. Sergt. Arthur Kirk, 1160 Thirty-first Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Corpl. August L. Kirchner, 200 Best Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pvt. Alvan R. Kirschner, 190 North Laurel Street, Hazelton, Pa. 
Pvt. John S. Kolstad, jr., 1312 Blair Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sergt. Benjamin Laskin, 414 South Sixtieth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sergt. Walter L. Lewis, 1007 Thirteenth Street NW., Washington, 
ID. « 
Pvt. Henry S. Moulthrop, 221 West Long Avenue, Du Bois, Pa. 
- Pvt. (Hirst Class) Saul N. Necton, 26 Way Wave Avenue, Winthrop, 
MASS 
Ord. Sergt. Lloyd Patterson, 310 Aycrigg Avenue, Passaic, N. J. 
Pvt. Randall R: Sayre, 14 North Oakland Avenue, Sharon, Pa. 
Pvt. Christopher F. Seyfarth, 1318 Bighth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Pvt. Herman L, Silvers, 715 Mifflin Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pvt. Paul F. Stopenhagen, 450 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sergt. Henry N. Tift, 309 West Seventy-sixth Street, New York City. 
Sergt. George I. Tofias, 98 Devon Street, Roxbury, Mass. 
Ord. Sgt. Harrison F. Wilmot, 261 Hawthorne Street, Malden, Mass. 
Pvt. (First Class) Edw. C. Willover, 549 Buttonwood Street, Norris- 
town, Pa. 
Pvt, Charles Weber, 1235 Taney Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Total, 41. 
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Pittsburgh. 


Pvt. Charles R. Anthony, Ciimax, Pa. 

Pvt. Albert N, Becker, 1139 Woods Run Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sergt. James BH. Cole, 5625 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago. 

Corp, John P. Dromey, 1911 East Seventy-fourth Street, Chicago. 

Pvt. Delbert D. Graham, 117 V Street NW., Washington, D. C 

Pvt. Allen H. Lemmon, 1016 Stricker Street, North, Baltimore, Md. 

Pvt. Charles H. Lickle, Y. M. C. A.. Wilmington, Del, 

Pvt. John B. Lodge, no44 Webster Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ord. Sergt. Lawrence L, Neumann, 517 Second Street North, New 
Ulm, Minn. 

Pvt. Paul W. Reed, 423 First Avenue, Altoona, Pa. 

Pvt. Alfred H. Beyam, 2008 Van Buren Street, Wilmington, Del. 

Sergt. Loddie C. Vaigle, 8107 Lucia Avenue, Cleveland. Oblo. 

Ord. Sergt. Herbert J. Williams, 2419 Silver Street, Brooklyn, N. Ye 

Pvt. John A. Wilson, 19 Emily Street, Crafton, Pa. 

Corp. Morris Kohner, 3225 Thirteenth Street, Washington, D. C, 

Total, 15. 

Rochester. 

Pvt. Charles W. Cameron, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sergt. Lisle L. Dorr, Watertown, N. Y- 

Corp. Abraham Drucker, New York, N. Y. 

Sergt. John F, Fassett, Lakewood, Ohio. 

Pyt. Ralph F. Horton, Ilion, N. Y. 

Pvt. Alfred C, Nichols, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Sergt. Joseph M. Patterson, Watertown, N. Y. 

Pvt. Donald M. Smith, Elizabeth, N. J 

Pvt. John P. Straub, Marietta, Pa. 

Pvt. Paul Voelker, Newark, N. J. 

Total, 10, 

Ottarwa. 


Pvt. Thomas A. Avera, 421 South Church Street, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Pvt. Leslie B. Aycock, 321 Nash Street, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Sergt. James R. Barr, 704 M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Pvt. Louis J. Berall, 207 West One hundred and eighteenth Street, 
New York City. 

Pvt. Ray C. Blackstone, 56 Stevens Street, Newark, Ohio. 

Ord, Sergt. Lyle G. Hall, 330 Main Street, Ridgway, Pa 

Pvt. Edwin C. Reamer, Middleburg, Loudoun County, Va. 

Pvt. (First Class) George J. Rooney, 1247 Turner Avenue NW.,, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Ord. Sergt. Reginald D. Smith, 42 West Seventy-fourth Street, New 
York City. 

Sergt. Blodgett Sage, 331 Quincey Street, Brooklyn, NY. 

Corp. Sidney Smith, 114 South Archibald Street, Fort William, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Pyt. James T. Tyree, Howell Street, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Total, 12. 

Grand total, as detailed in (A) and (B), 276. 

R. B. Locke, 
First Lieutenant, Ordnance Reserve Corps. 


OFFICE DIRECTOR OF MILITARY AERONAUTICS. 
{[Name, rank, and home address.] 


Roger Amery, captain. National Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Carl M. Tichenor, lieutenant colonel, 1123 St. Clair Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

John C. P. Bartholf, captain (born New York City). 

Griffith C. Evans, captain, Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 

John F. Gallagher, captain (born at Lockhart, Tex.). 
William Houghteling, captain, 1403 Twenty-first Street, Washington, 
Mh 

Louis Carl Kinney, captain, 1504 Columbia Road, Washington, D. C, 

Henry T. Lewis, captain (born at Jeddo, Pa.). 

Thomas H. McConnell, captain, Washington, D. C. 

John A. McCullough, captain, 2408 Maplewood Avenue, Toledo, Ohio, 

Charles C. Merz, captain, 2525 Talbott Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Veon Irwin Moncrieff, captain, Kutztown, Pa. 

Frederick Eugene Pernot, captain, 2809 Stuart Street, Berkeley, Cal. 

Carl Henry Amon, first Heutenant, 221 Sherman Avenue, New York 
City. 

Maurice J. Carey, first lieutenant, 3607 North Percy Street, Philadel- 
yhia, Pa. 
; Andrew T. Cassell, first lieutenant, 2515 Gough Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
Jay Howard Cather, first lieutenant, 258 Union Station, Washington, 
Dy So 
' Christopher A. Cheney, first lieutenant, 2089 Marshall Avenue, St. 
Paul, Minn. , 

Frederick F. Christine, first lieutenant, 2043 North Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lee A. Christy, first lieutenant, 1221 Thirteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. ae y 

Stephen M. Clement, first lieutenant, 776 Yale Station, New Haven, 
‘oun. 
% Alexander L. Dade, jr., first Neutenant, Rockwell Field, San Diego, 
‘al. 
Charles M. Dickson, first lieutenant, Hicks Building, San Antonio, 
Tex 
Lionel Edward Drew, first Jieutenant, 230 E Street, Savannah, Ga. 

Clayton Du Boisque, first Meutenant, 110 West Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York City. 

uilla C. Duke, first lieutenant, Lakeview, Tex. 

William H. Fitzpatrick, jr., first lieutenant, 2037 Seneca Street, Buf- 
fale, HN. Y. , 

Tod Ford, first lieutenant, 257 South Grand Avenue, Pasadena, Cal, 

John Oscar Fuchs, first lieutenant, 257 Union Station, Washington, 


“Howell Gilbert, first lieutenant, 541 Paris Avenue SE., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Arthur Gwynne, first lieutenant, 69 Woodland Avenue, Summit, N. J. 

Daniel F. B. Hickey, first Heutenant. 41 Hawthorn Avenue, Stamford, 
Conn. 

Harold Devilic Hynds, first jieutenant, 115 Fenimore Street, Drook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
. Baul Peter Immel, first lieutenant, 2717 Richmond Street, Chicago, IIL 

George Walter Janda, irs. first Heutenant, Mandan, N. Dak. 

Arnold Joerns, first Meutenant, 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chl- 
cago, Tl. : 

Carl Duncan Kelly, first lieutenant, New Willard Hotel, Washington, 

. 


eo, -4 
William L, Kenly, first licutenant, the Woodward, Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C, 


er 
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Yilliam R. Kiefer, first lieutenant, 221 West Columbia Street, Spring- 
Ohio. 

Richmond Lesher, first lieutenant, Huntingdon, Pa. |. ; 
Littleton, first Heutenant, 930 Longmeadow Street, Springfield, 


Stanley Dinsmore Livingston, first lieutenant, 1710 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. Bi 

Charles S$. MacDonald, first lieutenant, 4714 Dover Street, Chi- 
eago, Ll 

Russell MacDonald, first lientenant, 8307 West Baltimore Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich. ‘ 

John Francis MeGough, first lieutenant, 344 Sayborn Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Lanier 
ton, b. ¢. - “ 

tupert Leroy Maloney, first lieutenant (Antwerp, N. Y., birthplace). 

Neal D. Mathews, first lieutenant (Harmonsburg, Pa., birthplace). 

Richard Stanley Merrill, first lieutenant, 1794 Lanier Place, Wash- 
ingten, D. Cc, 

Carl A, Miller, first lieutenant, 195 Broadway, New York City. 

Rolesiaus I. Moestowski, first lieutenant, 860 Lothrop Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Joseph M. Mulford, first Meutenant, 16 East Del. Street, Chicago, Iil. 

William Nisley Neidig, first lieutenant, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 5 ‘ 

Cheever Herbert Newhall, first lieutenant, 262 Beacon Street, Chest 
nut Hill, Boston, Mass. 

Davis) Munson Osborne, first lieutenant, 28 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

J. Brooks R. Parker, first lieutenant, Stafford, Pa. ‘ 

William M. Penick, first lieutenant, 5440 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
I. 


P. McLachlen, first lieutenant, Tenth and G Streets, Washing- 
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Rudelph S. Ranch, first lieutenant, care of J. BH. French, Haverford, | 


Pr: 

i: icob Schapiro, first lieutenant, 41 Park Row, New York City. 

John EB, Shober, first Neutenant, 1028 Sixteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D: C. 

Eugene Sibley, first lieutenant (born, Portland, Oreg.). 

Jacob 8, Sides, first lieutenant. 617 Forrest Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Robert R. Sizer, first lieutenant, 53 East Seventy-third Street, New 
York City. 

John Hyre Sloane, first Licutenant, 965 Madison Avenue, Plainfield, 
N. J. 

Granville Smith, jr., first Meutenant, Commonwealth National Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Harold Reed Smoot, first lieutenant, 26 Wolcott Avenue, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Albert W. Stevens, first lieutenant, Hotel Stevens, Seattic, Wash. 

Joseph C. J. Strahan, first lieutenant (born, Brooklyn, N. Y.). 

George Marquis Sunday, first Heutenant, 142 Metropolitan Tower, 
New York City. 

Sidney Taylor Thomas, first lieutenant, McLean, Va. 

George J. Waters, first lieutenant, 120 Broadway, Room 1661, New 
York City. 
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Frank C. Franzen, second lieutenant, 62 Bagg Street, Detroit, Mich. 

= ace Weir Frost, second lieutenant, 53 State Street, Beston, Mass. 
D. itlince J. Frost, second lieuterant, 356 Union Station, Washington, 
) c 


George A. Garrett, second Heutenant (born, La Crosse, Wis.). 

Bernard R. Granville, second tieutenant, New York Friars’ Club, New 
York City. 

Washington M. Gray, secend li 





‘utenant, 24 Polhemus Place, Brooklyn, 





N. ¥. 
Warren Kemball Green, second lieutenant, United States Weather 
Bureau ngton, D. C. 
Hay second lieutenant, 119 D Street NE., Washington, D. C, 
James Ellinwood Halsted, second lieutenant, 261 Union Station, 


Washington, D, ¢ 

Harold W. Harrison, second lieutenant, 2964 Coleridge Road, Clevc- 

land Heights, Ohio. 

licnry Puller Hauserman, second lieutenant, 7020 Purham Court, 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Harris Masden Hayden, second lieutenant, 

burg, Pa 

Albert J. Hoffman, second lieutenant (born, Evanston, Iil.). 

Wayne Moore Holmes, second lieutenant, 47 East Woodruff Avenue, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Mi Albert L ynn Hopkins, second lieutenant, 1297 John R. Sireet, Detroit, 
I¢ h. 

FF - incis Kitchell Howell, second Heutenant, 123 Broad Street, Newark 


209 Maple Avenue, Greens- 


‘z lisha HI. Howes, jr., 
delphia, Pa. 
rh 


second lieutenant, 6327 Sherman Strect, Phila- 


arl Eyert Ives, second Hentenant, General Delivery, Stillwater, Okla. 
Albert Ridgely Johnson, second lieutenant, Pueblo, Colo. 
ivan Roberts King, second lieutenant (Galesburg, IL, birthplace). 
I ~ wis — Kinsey, second lieutenant, 1845 Collinwood Avenue, 
Tole do, Ohio 
Thomas Knap, second iieutenant (born, Ogdensburg, N. Y.). 
soe %a Knox, second lieutenant, 601 South William Street, 
Johnstown 
Frank F. Kolbe, second Heutenant, 55 Wall Street, New York City. 
Claude Archer Labelle, second lieutenant, 48 Kent Street, Brookline, 
ass. 


Charles pweed La Franee, second lieutenant, 240 Exchange Street, 


| Gereva, N. 


Paul Thorne Weeks, first lieutenant, 3112 Eighteenth Street, Wash- | 


ington, D. C, 

Walter Cromwell Wood, first Hentenant, 484 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Harry C. Sigourney, first lNentenant, 869 C Street NW., 
ton, Db. C. 

Kdwin FPF. Atkins, second lieutenant, 10 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 

Frederick B. Andrews, second Heutenant, 539-540 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago, Nl. 

Roger Wilson Andrews, second lieutenant, 1741 S Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. Cc. 

Leonard Bacon, second lieutenant, Selway, N. Y. 

Herbert Hewitt Balkam, second Heutenant, 2523 Fourteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

James I. Barry, second lieutenant, 280 Fish Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Isane W. Baugh, second lieutenant, 3613 North ‘Fighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

John J. Bennet, second Hentenant, 242 Seventieth Street, Brooklyn, 
Ni. ¥, 

Benjamin Betts, seeond lieutenant (bern, Tonawanda, N. Y.). 

Wells Blanchard, second lieutenant, 1541 Seventeenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. Cc, 

Charles Sanders Bouchard, second Heutenant, 10 Parkvale Avenue, 
Allston, Mass. 

Walter M,. Boyden, second Heutenant, 1710 Rhode Island Avenue. 
Washington, D. C. 

I'rederick Lyons Brown, second lieutenant, United States Weather 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Homer Darling Burch, second lieutenant, 1664 Columbia Road, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Thomas J. Cannon, second tieutenant (bern, Broekiy, | N. Y.) 

Alexander G. Churchward, second lieutenant, 1625 a= Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Glenn Scott Cobh, second Neutenant, § Central Place, Toledo, Ohio. 

Wayne Meisner Cory, second lieutenant, Kingman, Ind. 

Vernon Edward Daniels, second Heutenant, 1710 Pennsylrania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, PD. C 

Paris Reese Danner, se and licutenant, 2205 Ruskin Avenue, Balti- 
more, 3 ad. 


Washing- 


William Ifenry Davis, second lieutenant, 800 L Sirect, Washing: | , 


ton, LD. cy 


_ Magruder Dent, second lieutenant, 907 East Main Street, Richmond, a 


a. 
Robert Lee Dillenbeck, second Heutenant, Room 715, arrineton 


Ilotel, Washington, D. C. 


Frank Bernard Denovan, second Heutenant, 100 Cathedral Parkway, 


New York City. 

Robert Henry Deutt, second lieutenant, 2108 Eighteenth Street, 
Washington, D. €. 

Philip Drinker, second lieutenant, 119 D Street, Washington, D, 

Marion O. Dunning, second Heutenant, Ridgeland ~s C 

Kdwin Reinhert Eek, second lieutenant, 1347 Springfi ld Avenue, 
Chicago, OL 
: gio Hinds Erb, second lieulenant, 1188 North Main Street, Rock- 
ord, Tl. 

Osene Ross Ewing, 

William FE. 
Va 


ifenry M. Ford, 


iN second NMeutenant, Miller Road, Morristown, N. J. 
Fitzpatrick, second Heutenant, Langley Ficld, Hampton, 


nd lieutenan 


t, IS8T Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn. | 


William F. “Lake, second lieutenant, Chickamauga Park, Ga. 

Royal Levy. second lieutenant, Company M, Three hundred and fifih 
Infantry, Camp Upton, Yaphank, N. 
ws Dean A. Lewis, second lieutenant, 30 William Street, 

James Clifford Lewis, second_lientenant, Apartment 5, The Norweod, 
1343 East Capitel Street, Washington, D. C. 

Richard H. McDonald, second Heutenant, 595 St. Marks Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 

Edw. €. McKinney, second lieutenant, 3356 Baltimore 
Kansas City, Me. 

Albert Joseph McLaughlin, second Meutenant, 523 Twelfth Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sherman BE. McNamara, second lieutenant, 9 Hughes Avenue, Buffalo, 
N. 

Walter P. MeQuade, 
ton, D. €, 

Daniel Males, second leutenant, 1743 F Street, Washington. D. €. 

kdw. Joseph Malone, jr., second Heutenant, 35 Lombardy Street 
Newark, N. J. i 

George Earl Marshall, second lieutenant, Miami Hotel, Dayten, Ohio, 

Raynor Mead, second lieutenant, 3090 Heath Avenue, New York City. 


Northampton, 





Avenue, 


second Jicutenant, 501 Eighth Street, Washing- 


Frank R. Meyers, second lieutenant, 79 Arch Street, Akron. Ohio. 

James Moore, 2d, second lieutenant, Palisade Avenue, Englewood, N. J, 

Russell D. Morrill, second Heutenant (born, Stuart, Va.). 

Frank John Murphy, second, lieutenant, 119 D Street NE., Washing. 
ton, Db. C 


Walton H. Mason, second lieutenant, 8S Wendell Street, Cambridge 
Mass, 

Carleton Allen Parker, second lieutenant, —-—— 

George H. Pfan, second lieutenant, Arlington Hotel. Washington. D.C. 

John W. Rogers, second lieutenant, 144 South College Street, Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

Ferdinand W. Scharen, second lieutenant, 57 Ashford Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥. 

Edward Schoeppe, second lieutenant, 1086 North Third Street, Phila. 
delphia. : 

Arthur A. Schupp, second Neutenant, 606 South Jefferson Ave! 


Saginaw, Mich. J . 
Hally Mering Scoit, sccond lieutenant (born Shandon, Ohio) 
Carl Louis Stucklen, second lieutenant, 26 Esmond Street, Bosito i 


Mass. 
William Smith, second lieutenant, 1423 T Street. Washington, D. ¢ 


Edward Stevens, second lieutenant, 103 East Eighty-sixth ‘Street, 
New York City. ’ ; 
Francis Flemins Taggart, second Heutenant, 6 Alden Place, Boston, 


Mass 

Villard E. Talbot, second Heute = no address ; transferred, second 
lieutenant, Ordnance, "Deresmber 20, 1917. 

a William Thomas, second lieutenant 

eton, D. C. 

Avery Tompkins, second lieutenant, 1820 I Street, Washington, D. C. 

William Belcher Tyler, second licutenant, 49 Florence Street, San 
Franciseo, Cal 

Walter F. Vich, second lieutenant, 3710 Wyoming Street, St. Louis, 
Mo 

Charles Ray Vincent, second Hentenant, 1615 
ment Washington, D. C. 

Wilbert H. Vitoske, second Heutenant, 4902 Georgia Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. Cc. 

Howard BR Watt, 


2118 © Strect NW., Wash- 





A Street Cano Apart- 


second lieutenant, 919 Main Street, Norristown, Pa. 


Kdgar Raymond Whitledge, second lieutenant, 2183 East Eightieth 
Street, Cleveland Ohio. ‘ i 
Claude Ernest Wi er, second lieutenant, Three hundred and ninth 


Trench Mortar Batte ry (born Argus, Ind.) 

Wavland Wells Williams, second lieutenant, 1748 Q Street, Washi: 
ton, PD. C. 

Ernest Lf. Wilson, second lieutenant, 2042 West Grace street, Rich- 
mond, Va._ 

Total, 173. 
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WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


Enlisted men attached to Fight hundred and eighteenth Depot Aero 
Nquadron. 


Idmondo Agostini. 207 East Twenty-sixth Street, Norfolk, Va. 

Peter A. Anderson, 6046 Lawton Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 

Lyman C. Armstrong, Fellows, Cal. 

John Lt. F. Bacon, Martinsburg, W. Va. 

John L. Baldwin, 119 Washington Street, Boonton, N. J. . 

Karl A, Boonton, Wayne, W. Ya. 

John S. Boyce, 114 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Robert W. Boyd, 1137 Fourth Street, Chico, Cal. 

Archibald J. Bush, 523 Seventh Street, Huntington, W. Va. 

Robert C. Carr, 1306 Main Street, Houston, Tex. 

Douglas 8S. Cohen. 

Darrell V. Cole, Hawthorne, Cal. 

Clinton A. Colver, R. F. D. 4, Allentown, Pa. 

Meredith C. Conley, 521 East Clinton Street, Frankfort, Ind. 

Russell H. Conn, Van Wert, Ohio. 

William L. Cotten, Donaldsonville, Ga. 

Gaston L. Damure, 1917 Keleric Street, New Orleans, La. 

Toney Dankness, 1212 Summer Street, a Pa. 

John W. Ellis, 1014 Myrtle Street, Jakland, Cal. 

Claude H. Fageoi, 5512 Manila Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 

Ilerbert I. Falk, Sacramepto, Cal. 

Harry EF. Fletcher, 10 North Owens Lane, Mobile, Ala. 

Harry A. Fore, 3010 Colby Street, Berkeley, Cal. 

Frank L. Fox, Route No. 12, Lancaster, Ohio. 

Delmar J. Frazier, Berkeley, Cal. Ps : 

aylor E. Graves, 267 West Seventy-second Street, New York City. 

EIlmodus Gregory, Cash, Ark. 

Lawrence E. Handley, 2424 Pearson .\venue, Birmingham, Ala. 

James Hf Hannigan, 513 Silver Lake Street, Athol, Mass. 

George J. Hoffman, 341 Alpha Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

John A. Kennedy, ir., Menlo, Ga. 

Floyd W. Knecht, 21 Chestnut Avenue, Nazareth, Pa. 

Percy C. Lange, 83317 Holmead Place, Washington, D. C, 

Leo J. Leary, 31 Court Street, Medford, Mass. 

Robert E. Lee, Clio, Ala. i 

Charles D. Levandowski, 2550 O'Farrell Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Theodore D_ Lindbald, Turlock, Cal. 

Joseph T. McCann, 837 Fallowfield Avenue, Charleroi, Pa, 

Gurnie FE. Mahan. 129 Porter Street, San Antonio, Tex, 

Albert J. Mass, 1022 Poplar Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Rae, Maxwell, Glendive, Mont. 

Fred Mittenberg, United States Army, 

William H. Nelson, Delavan, Wis. 

John H. Paise, Newark, Cal. 

Peter T. Pakenas. 654 Lawton Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Thomas R. Parker, Maysville, Ky. 

Erwin F. Perkins, 2617 Durant Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 

Lewis J. Phillips, 1009 Twenty-third Street, Camden, N. J. 

Osear W. Phillips, 1648 Euclid Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 

Casimer Viotrowske, 1329 Pinewood Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 

Arthur Plank, 3242 East Fifty-seventh Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

John C. Plohr, 15712 Finch Avenue, Harvey, Ill. 

tichard W. Powell, 24 Morgan Street, Montgomery, Ala. 

William S. Powers, 564 Eest Main Street, South Norristown, Pa. 

Vrederick B. Pierson, 19 Hamilton Road, Glen Ridge, N. J. 

James N. Stafford, 248 South Olive Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Philip G. Tankersley, Attalla, Ala. 

William Unkle, North State Road, Westerville, Ohio. 

Leonard M. White, 1726 Euclid Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 

Benson M. Wood, Effingham, III. 

Ennis Woodruff, care of Midland Co., Public Service Corporation, 
San Luis Obispo, Cai. 

Edward C, Warth, Harbeeville, 8. C, 


Office Chief Signal Officer. 
{[Name, rank, and home address.] 


. John M. McGregor, first lieutenant, 196 Monroe Avenue, Memphis, 
enn. 
: neptione E. Brainerd, second Neutenant, 314 Western Avenue, Albany, 


Robert E, Keggin, sergeant, first class, 1014 Twenty-second Street 
NW.. Washington, D. C. 

Harry J Graham, sergeant, first class, 501 Forrest Avenue, Mis- 
lawaka, Ind. 

William A. Nednien, sergeant, 47 Eagle Street, Salamanca, N, Y. 

William C. Becker, sergeant, 1909 Pulaski Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Frank E. Buckley, sergeant, Essex, Mass. 

Lewis E. Dillman, sergeant, 815 Sixty-sixth Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Roy D. Shill, sergeant, 330 North Second Street, West Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 

Oscar G. Lemcke, sergeant, 3610 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leslie E. Meade, sergeant, Bartland, at 

Maurice Simons, sergeant. 1422 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Philip Stein, sergeant, 5301 Ellsworth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

John 8S. Poole, corporal, Franklinton, La. 

Edw. B. Nerney. corporal, 4928 Washington Court, Chicago, Il, 

Malcolm LB. Wiseheart, private, first class, Shawneetown, Il. 
¥ Raymond B, Alexander, private, first class, 1210 Washington Strect, 
Vaco, Tex. 

o> Dorsch, private, first class, 841 North Howard Street, Balti- 
more. Md. 

William G. Halsey, private, first class, 216 Tuam Avenue, Houston, 
Tex. 

George F. Turner, private, first class. 89 Hague Avenue. Detroit, Mich. 

John W. Trenkenschuh, private, 613 Fourth Street NE., Washing- 
ton, BD. <3. 

John Hl. Mathews, private, Yates City, Tl. 
. — Cc, Browne, private, 1511 Twenty-second Street NW., Wash- 
neton, D.C 

Gomer B. Davies, private, 470 East One hundred and sixty-first Street 
New York City. 

Walter G. Ford, private, 2919 Twelfth Street NE., Brookland, D. C. 

Raymond Gilleaudeau, private, 336 East Boston Post Road, Marma- 
roneck, N. Y. 

Frank D. Milne, private, 155 Hilton Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 

James St. L. O'Toole, private, 1321 Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


OCTOBER 3, 





DIVISION OF PURCHASE, STORAGE, AND TRAFFIC. 
[Name, rank, and home address. ] 
ett Cape, jr., first lieutenant, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New Yorl: 
ity. 
Hugh A. Carithers, first lieutenant, Winder, Ga. 
J. KE. Craig, captain, 11 Broadway, New York City. 
an ke S. Davis, jr., second lieutenant, 3519 Locust Street, Kansas 
iv, Mo. 
: Waren Gilbert Davis, second lieutenant, 11 Catherine Street, Worces- 
er, Mass. 
James b. Dickey, first lieutenant, 401 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
: —— > es Dodge, private, 1339 Vermont Avenue, Washing- 
on. D. C. 
I. E. Du Bois, captain, 467 Spring Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
; Stephen Gardner Duncan, captain, 6386 Church Street, Overbrook, 


(taymond Flynn, second lieutenant, 30 Newberry Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
, aehenhe Garcia, second lieutenant, Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island, 


aN 
- 


Hi. M. Gay, second lieutenant, 5127 Sheridan Road, Chicago, 111. 
Seabry S. Gould, jr., first lieutenant, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

James Maurice Grier, first lieutenant, 77 Kendell Avenue, Bellevue, 
Pittsburgh. 

: i. Pe om first lieutenant, 1303 Fairmont Street, Washing- 
on, See 

_John H. Johnson, first lieutenant, 39 Claremont Avenue, New York 


ty. 

Thomas R. Jones, captain, 226 South Carolina Street, Arkansas 
City, Kans. 

Ben Lazard, second lieutenant, 1727 Peters Avenue, New Orleans, La. 
“— Lazo, capiain, 108 East Eighty-second Street, New York 

y. 

Richard R. Lee, second lieutenant, 1756 North Normandee Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Alvin M. Lightburne, first lieutenant, 2608 East Sixth Street, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

John Norman McMath, sccond Heutenant, 373 Oxford Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Robert C. Martin, first lieutenant, 2205 East Eighty-sixth Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

_ Walter Sandes Marvin, first lieutenant, 155 Henry Street, Brooklyn, 


mM. 

li. H, Morse, first lieutenant, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

William L. Nicoll, first lientenant, Newburgh, N. Y. 

J. Brooks B. Parker, first lieutenant, Strafford, Pa. 

eta first Heutenant, 3624 Sixteenth Street, Washing- 
ten, D. C. 
: =e Ross, second lieutenant, 305 West Eighty-ninth Street, New 
‘ork City. 

Leonard F. Ruoff, second lieutenant, 3146 Nineteenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
c eens B. Shaeffcr, second lieutenant, 2905 Troost Street, Kansas 
‘ity, Mo. 

P. J. Shaw, captain, 2001 Sixteenth Street, Washington. D. C. 

H. R. Smoot, first lieutenant, 26 North Walcott Avenue, Salt Lake 
City. 

Chauncey Seymour Shaw, captain, 3924 Fourteenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ; 

William R. Stanert, second lieutenant, Audubon, Camden County, N. J. 

William S. Witham, jr., second lieutenant, 672 Peachtree Street, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Office of the Provost Marshal Gencral. 
[Name, rank, and home address,] 


H. E. Stephenson, captain, 732 Coliings Avenue, Collingswood, N. J. 

Claude A. Hope, captain, New York City, N. Y. 

R. H. Hill, captain, New Castle, Ky. 

Dorrance D. Snapp, captain, 705 Western Avenue, Joliet, Il. 

Breckenridge Jones, captain, Huntington, W. Va. 

J. J. Mackay, jr., first lieutenant, Raleigh, N. C. 

Jesse I. Miller, first lieutenant, Lexington, Ky. 

James H. Hughes, jr., first lieutenant, Wilmington, Del. 

James B. King, first lieutenant, Muskogee, Okla. 

Roy L. Deal, first lieutenant, R. F. D. No. 4, Alexandria, Va. 

David A. Pine, first lieutenant, 2109 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C, , f 

Stanley H. Udy, first lieutenant, 605 Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Il. - 

Webster W. Holloway, first lieutenant, Kansas City, Kans. 

William K. Gilmore, first heutenant, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carew F. Martindale, first Neutenant, Lansing. Mich. 

M. H. Lauchheimer, second HNeutenant, 1746 Lanier Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. ; 

Buz M. Walker, jr., second lieutenant, Storkville, Miss. 

Total, 17. 

Office of direetor of Tank Corps. 

E. D. Gunning, captain. Jackson, Miss. 

William R. M Very, first lieutenant, 135 West Sixteenth Street, 
New York City. 

Frank G. Barrie, sergeant, 347 Central Avenue, Far Reckaway, 


“John C. Lowe, sergeant, 518 Shaw Avenue, McKeesport, Pa. 

J. J. Nicolaides Phidias, sergeant, 814 Thirteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D, C. ; 

Robert West, sergeant, 618 E Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

Roger M. Rittase, sergeant, 473 West King Street, York, Pa. 

Vernon J. Wilson, sergeant, 100 Watkins Avenue, Bellevue, Pa. 

Total, 8. 

Committee on classification of personnel. 
C. Sidney Garrison, first lieutenant, Lincolnton, N. C. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS, 
{Name, rank, and home address. } 

George Il. Adams, first lieutenant, no record. 

Austin C. Alden, second lieutenant, 35 Schuyler Street, Boston, Mass. 

Gardner Alden, captain, 4026 Illinois Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Ernest G. Allen, second tieutenant, R, F. D. No. 3, Jonesboro, Ga, 

Frank T. Allen, second lieutenant, Lisbon, N. Dak. 

Fred W. Allen, second lieutenant, no record. 
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Ivan A. Allen, second lieutenant, no record. 
, Carl W. Allison, second Heutenant, no record. 
Reuben I. Anderson, second lieutenant, 5616 Glenwood, Chicago, Ill. 
George G. Andrews, captain, Cornell Club, New York City. 
Buron N, Armstrong, second lieutenant, 1508 South Adams, Tort | 


ee 
Werte, Tex. 
Gordon S. Bader, second lieutenant, Wahpeton, N. Dak. 
Charles W. Bailey, first lieutenant, no record. 
William i. Bainton, first lieutenant, 369 West One hundred and six- 
teenth Street, New York City. 
Raymond C, Baker, second lieutenant, Jermyn, Pa. 
William A. Baker, first Meutenant, 218 East Jefferson Street, Spring- 
field, Ill, 
Howard Baldensperger, captain, 1927 G Street, Washington, D. C 
lloward M. Baldwin, second lieutenant, R. F. D. No. B, G Toc Cal. 
John K, Bangs, jr., second lieutenant, 12 East Thirty- first Street, 
New York City. 
James K, Bannerman, first lieutenant, Harlin Court, St. Louis, Mo. 
Frank Fergus Banting, second lieutenant, 2017 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 
William F. 
trooklyn, N. Y. 
George T. Barnes, first lieutenant, Petersburg, Va. 
Carl J. Barnet, first lieutenant, 1693 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 
Eugene M, Barnhart, first lieutenant, 1011 Sheridan Road, Evanston, 
] 


Barnaby, first licutenant, 91 East Eighteenth Street 


John McF. Barr, ¢aptain, Cherokee Drive, Louisville, Ky. 

William Evans Barrett, second lieutenant, 3200 Porter Street, Rich 
mond, Va. 

Le Roy Barton, captain, 2006 Benson Avenue, New York City. 

Herbert T. Bassett, second lieutenant, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Arthur BE, Bateman, first lieutenant, 121 Raymond Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Karl E. Battey, first lieutenant, 50 Inwood Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Harry C, Baujan, first lieutenant, 202 East Second Street, Beards- 
town, Ill, 

George B. Baxter, second lieutenant, 2115 North Boulevard, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Donald W. Bay, first lieutenant, 2540 Broadway, Toledo, Ohio. 
. Edwin A, Bayer, first lieutenant, 785 Lake Shore Road, Grossepoint, 
fich. 

Edward Seaton Beatty, second lieutenant, no record. 
_Arthur A. Beaudry, first lieutenant, 574 Saratoga Avenue, Cohoes, 


“Alfred C. Bedford, captain, 500 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Emil G. Beer, second lieutenant, 38 Nineteenth Street, Elmhurst, 
Long Island, N. Y ‘ 

Ernest M. Belanger, second lieutenant, 39 Spring Street, Wincoski, Vt. 
“ William C, Belknap, first lieutenant, 82 North Pine Avenue, Albany, 
N, Y. 

William H. Benduhn, first lieutenant, 4949 North Troy Street, Chi- 
cago, TL. 

Roy BE. Berridge, second lieutenant, 28 Nathan Street, Ashtabula, 
Ohio. 

Hubert W. Beyette, second lieutenant, San Angelo, Tex. 

John O, Birmingham, second lieutenant, no record. 

Palmer Blackburn, second lieutenant, 15 Wesley Apartment, At- 
lanta, Ga, 

Clarence J. Blake, second lieutenant, 1206 Oliver Avenue, North Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Arthur B. Blanchard, first lieutenant, 8 Irvington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

, Charles H. Blewett, second lieutenant, 1428 Beach Street, Biloxi, 
Liss, 

—— A. Benner, first lieutenant, 1901 Wyoming Avenue, Washing 
ton. D. C. 

Herb V. Book, second lieutenant, 385 Burns Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

. Kkdgar M. Bosley, first lieutenant, 89 East Warren Street, Detroit, 
lich, 

‘ Lawrence R. Boutcbard, first lieutenant, 1182 Second Street, Newport 
News, Va. 

Carl H. Bowen, captain, 290 Depew Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

John W. Boyd, first lieutenant, 45 Wesley Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

John T. Boyie, second Nieutenant, 201 North Jennings Street, An 
thony, Kans, 

Lyman KE, Brackett, first lieutenant, 327 Jefferson Street, Roches- 
ter, Ind. 

John E. Bradstreet, first leutenant, 335 Ridge Avenue, Winnetka, Il. 
1 Ilallick M. Brady, second lieutenant, 3628 Jackson Strect, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Ilarry N. Brandenburg, second lieutenant, no record. 

Herman L. Brandt, second lieutenant, no record. 

‘ Anthony P. Braun, second lieutenant, 18 Dakota Avenue, Wahpeton, 
N. Dak. 

William J, Briscoe, captain, 4148 Fighth Street, Washington, D. C. 

Roland H. Brock, second lieutenant, 566 South Street, Athol, Mass. 

—— F, Brown, second lieutenant, 4251 Wentworth Avenue, Chi- 
cago, I 

William C. Brown, jr., first lieutenant, 248 Broadway, Norwich, Conn. 

Wylie S. Brown, second lieutenant, 618 North Weaver Street, Gains- 
ville, Tex. 

Ridgely D, Bryan, first lieutenant, 205 Hammond Court, Washing 


ton, Db. C 

Wits R. sryant, first lieutenant, 408 Queen Ann Avenue, Seattle, 

ash 

Dean W. Buchan, second lieutenant, 257 Byron Street, oe. Ale Cal, 

Edwin Budd, second lieutenant, R. F. D. No. 1, Elizabeth, N. J. 

William L, Bull, first lieutenant, no record. 

Paul W. Burbank, second lieutenant, no record. 

Sam H. Burchard, first lieutenant, Gonzales, Tex. 

B. Bernei Burgunder, first lieutenant, no record. 

John J. Burke, second lieutenant, 10623 Columbia Avenue, Cleve 
land, Ohio. 

M. Purlier Burkholder, first lieutenant, 89 East Seventeenth Street, 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Kdv. L. Burmeister, first lieutenant, 1724 Center Street, Ashland, Pa. 

Ralph H. Burnett, second lieutenant, no record. 

Edw. B. Busby, first lieutenant, 5839 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Charles W. Butler, first lieutenant, 152 Horton Street, Detrolt, Mich, 

Laurence Butler, captain, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Lester B. Butterworth, second Heutenant, no record. 

Walter S. Byrne, second lieutenant, 521 Third Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


LVI——702 
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Charles M. Cabaniss, first lieutenant, 1103 South Fifty-second Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Robert R. C ahn, first lieutenant, 816 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
James H. Cain, second lieutenant, Auburn, Ga. 
T Albert A. Campbell, second lieutenant, 92 Madison Avenue, Memphis, 
enn, 
Hiugh Campbell, first lieutenant, Paris, Ky. 
' Leonard B. Campbell, second lieutenant, 8“ Chapin Street, 
dence, R. I. 
George I’. Capen, second lieutenant, 479 Sherman Street, Canton, 
ass, 
H. A. Carithers, jr., 
Charles C, 
Island, Il. 
William IF’. Casey, first lieutenant, 69 Charlton Street, New York City. 
te H. Chamlee, tirst lieutenant, 617 First Avenue, San Fran- 
ciseo al. 
Raymond W. Charlton, captain, 1628 Columbia Road NW., 
ton, D, C. 
Henry W. Chase, second lieutenant, 319 Fifteenth Avenue SE., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
"| yp Chester H. Childs, second lieutenant, 215 Windson Road, 
iss, 
Auguste Chouteau, second lieutenant, No record. 
Alfred P. Christenson, second lieutenant, 421 Church Street 
Cal. 
Wilmer H. Christian, second lieutenant, 807 East Main Street, New 
Albany, Ind. 
Dwight N. Clark, first lieutenant, Norfolk, Conn, 
Fred Geo. Clark, captain, 1087 West Eleventh Street, 
Ohio. 
Mills G. Clark, first lieutenant, 220 V Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Lyle C, Clarke, second lieutenant, 420 Fourth Street, Baraboo, Wis. 
Joseph M. Clavin, second lieutenant, No record. 
Edward M. Cohen, first lieutenant, 451 College Street 
James Maurice Collins, second lieutenant. No record. 
R. P. Compton, second Heutenant, 315 West Pleasant Street, Spring- 
field, Ill. 
sernard L. Connell, first lieutenant, 1105 Vine Street, 
Lewis H. Connor, second licutenant. No record. 
<M 5 es s W. Conway, second Heutenant, 640 North Avenue, Westfield, 


Provi- 


first lieutenant, Winder, Ga, 
Carter, second lieutenant, 2060 Sixteenth Avenuc, Rock 


Washing- 


Waban, 


Salinas, 


Cleveland, 


Athens, Ga, 


Scranton, Pa. 


, R. 
York City. 

7 R. Cordin, first lieutenant, 16 Harvard Avenue, 
Rs Bs 

Herman R. Cornell, first lieutenant, Shawano, Wis. 

Claude H. Cragoe, first Neutenant, Oakfield, Wis. 

Lb. J. Crawford, second lieutenant. No record. 

Donald D. Crawford, first lieutenant, i728 North Sixteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

James R. Crawford, second lieutenant, 909 Belmont Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

J. C, Crittenden, second lieutenant, Shellman, Ga. 

Ralph Upton Cross, second lieutenant. No record. 

Herbert W. Crowhurst, second lieutenant, Hotel Waiton 
phia, Pa. . 

Alex. H, Cummings, second lieutenant, 858 Eighteenth Street, Oak 
land, Cal, 

Jordan, Cummer, second lieutenant, 25 Davenport Street, 
Mich. 

Glen M. Curlee, second lieutenant, 815 West Taylor Street, Kokomo, 
Ind. 

Geo. H. Dalzell, second lieutenant. No record. 

_ J. Davidson, first lieutenant, 1421 Eye Street, 


Cooper, first lieutenant, 59 West Tenth Street, New 


Providence, 


Philadel- 


Detroit, 


Washington, 
D. 

Daniel M. Davis, captain, 556 East Spring, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dudley H. Davis, first licutenant, 1002 Sixteenth Street, Lynchburg, 
Va, 

Barton R. Dawes, second lieutenant. No record. 

Jack J. Dean, second lieutenant, Palestine, Tex. 

Alvin W. Defiel, second lieutenant, Margaret Street, St. Paul, 

Frank I. DeHaven, first lieutenant. No record. 

Samuel S. DeHoff, second licutenant, 178 Harney Street, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Bruce J. Dellett, second lieutenant, 
Na ws 

James Demarest, first lieutenant. No record. 

Wm. M. Denny, second lieutenant, 1204 Crockett Street, 
Tex. 

Eugene S. DesPortes, second lieutenant. 

Frank A. De Vertes, captain. No record. 

Adrian G. Devine, first lieutenant, 19 Portsmouth Street, Rochester, 
1, ae € 

Donald S. Davor, captain, 126 North Main Street, Chambersburg, la, 

Howard F. Diehl, first lieutenant, 28 North Whittenburgh Avenue, 
Springfield, Ohio. a 

Charles W. Dietz, captain, 46 Bryant Street NW., 

James I. Dodds, first lieutenant, North Hero, Vt. 

Jos. A. Donington. second lieutenant, 217 Chestnut Street, Rosalo 
Park, N. J. 4 

Arthur T, Newark, 


J. 

Frank H. 
Lynn, Mass. 
J. Fred Dorn, second lieutenant. 
Arthrur K. Dowd, first lieutenant, 


Minn, 


151 Oak Street, Birmingham, 


7 
Sherman, 


No record. 


Washington, ID. C, 


Donnelly, second lieutenant, 7 Baldwin Street, 


Donovan, first lieutenant, 101 North Common Street, 


No record. 
38 Fulton Street, Weehawken, 
N. J. ’ . ; Bs 

William H. Drale, ‘irst lieutenant, 4157 Drexel Boulevard, Cliicago, 
Ill. , 

Carlyle B. Drummond, first lieutenant, Hamilton Apartments, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Philip S. Duff, second lieutenant, 1104 Third Avenue, Nebraska City, 
Nebr. 

George B. Drummond, second lieutenant, Oakwood Place, Eau Claire, 
Wis. 

Francis E. Duffy, first lieutenant. No record. 

Fred Ediwood Du Bois, captain. No record. 

Francis M. Dugquct, second lieutenant, 593 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 

Crawford M. Earle, jr., second Neutenant, 527 South Church Street, 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 
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Willard H. 
Del, 

Iugene 'T. Edwards, second lieutenant. No record, 

Lemuel E. Edwards, second lieutenant. No record. 

Fred Ii. Eicher, second lieutenant, 816. Dueber Avenue SW., Canton, 
Ohio. 

H. E. 


Eckman, first lieutenant, Gordon Heights, Wilmington, 


Edwards, captain, 158 Belleview Avenue, Melrose, Mass. 

J. Lester Eisner, captain, 247 Broad Street, Redbank, N. J. 

Hl. A. Eldredge, captain, 240 High Street, Newburyport, Mass. 

Thomas J. Eline, first lieutenant, 1133 East One hundred and forty- 
fifth Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 

John C. Elliot, second Heutenant, United States Army. 

Walker T. Elliot, second lieutenant, 1434 Robinwood Street, 
wood, Ohio. 

Paul R. Ellis, second lieutenant, Uvalde, Tex. 

Donald P. Ellyson, first Heutenant, 814 Park Avenue, Richmond, Va. 

John G. Endicott, second lieutenant, Carmi, Ill. 


Lake- 


Washington A. Endicott, first lieutenant, 1513 D Avenue, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P 
Jeffery H. Englehart, second lieutenant, 1239 Madison Avenue, New 


York City. 

Robert G. Ernet, second lieutenant, 1201 Bloomfield Street, Hoboken, 
N. J. 

James I, Erwin, first lieutenant, 521 Seventh Street, Niagara Falls, 
“Walter J. Etu, second lieutenant, 1547 Depot Street, Calumet, Mich, 
Sheldon R. Evans, cavtain, 1 Yeager Avenue, Kingston, Pa. 

Ibe Witt Everest, first lieutenant, 200 Second Avenue, Johnstown, 
N. Y 

No record, 
lieutenant, 539 


Johnson K, Fahy, second lieutenant. 
Thomas S. A. Fairbairn, second 
suffalo, N. Y. 

John J. Farrell, captain, 818 Garfield Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Theodore C, Fedders, second lieutenant, 50 Otis Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
James W. Feeney, first lieutenaut, 5 Holt Road, Andover, Mass. 

Max Fichtenbaum, first lieutenant, 608 Blanco Street, Waco, Tex. 

&. R. Finkenstaedt, captain, $01 Fifth Street, Bay City, Mich. 

John W. Finkenstaedt, captain, 901 Fifth Street, Bay City, Mich. 
John A. Finnicum, first lieutenant, 116 Maryland Avenue NE., 


Washington, PD. C. 
George J. B. Fisher, 820 Federal 
YT 


Ashland Street, 


first lieutenant, Street, Camden, 


‘Sidney L. Fisher, second lieutenant, 9811 North Boulevard, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Harry Ed Flaherty, second Heutenant. No record. 

lamar L. Flaven, second Heutenant, 1560 Downing Street, Denver, 
Colo. 

tranklin T. Fletcher, first lieutenant, 1408 State Street, Eau Claire, 
Wis, 


Walter F. Fling, first lieutenant, 185 Hawthorn Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
Raymond Flynn, second lieutenant, 151 Blotchley Avenue, New 
If{aven, Conn. 
William J 
Chester R 
N. Dak 
Ilarry L. Fraser, second lieutenant, El Paso, Tex 


Foster, captain, Reserve Corps, no record. 
Fouts, second lieutenant, 618 First Avenue North, Fargo, 


Myer Drost Freelander, second lieutenant, no record. 
red W. Fritts, first lieutenant, 109 Vine Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
W. F. Fryburg,. second lieutenant, Great Falls, Mont 


George G. Fuller, first lieutenant, 253 Alexander Street, 
>> 

George V. 

William J. 
N. Y 

Ben Gallscher, first lieutenant, Omaha, Nebr. 

Antonio F. Garcia, second lieutenant. no record 

Claude KR. Garmany, second lieutenant, 16 Mitchell Avenue, Chatta- 


ochester, 


Fuller, second lleutenant, no record. 


Gainey, second lieutenant, 864 Fulton Street, Auburn, 


pnooga, Tenn 

Thomas J. Gerner, first lieutenant, Woodward, Ala. 

foward M. Gay, second lieutenant, 4310 North Meridian, Indian- 
apolis, Ind 

Ituntington Gilchrist, second lieutenant, no record. 

Thomas K. Givens, first lieutenant, 614 Frederica Street, Owens- 
bo 0, Ky. 

Silas N. Glissoen, second lieutenant, Girard, Ga. 

John 8S. Gordon, second lheutenant, 2065 Oakland Avenue, Piedmont, 
Cal. 


Joseph C 
yi rk City. 

Frank FE. Grace, second Heutenant, no record. 

Arthur J. Graf, first Nenutenant, Amboy, Ind. 

Paul C. Graney, first Neutenant, 30 Seymour Street, Auburn, N. Y. 

Harold R. Grant, second Heutenant, 2309 Washington Circle, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Frank H. N. 
Anrtonto, Tex. 

Samuel Grass, first Heutenant, 145 Auburn Avenue, New York. 

rank P. Gravelle, first Meutenant, Ardmore, Pa. 

William Sproull Graves, second lieutenant, 204 East Fourth Street, 
Rome, Ga. 


Gorey, second lieutenant, 354 West Fiftieth Street, New 


Grant, second lieutenant, 1712 North Olive Street, San 


John B. Greata, second Heutenant, 1316 Terry Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 

Frank J. Green, first Heutenant, 23 Harvard Street, Charlestown, 
Mass. 

William RB, Greenlaw, first lieutenant, 1064 Cherokee Road, Louis 
ville, Ky 


John E. Greenough. second Heutenant, no record. 

Arthur &. Greenwood, first lieutenant, Lake Mills, Wis. 

Richmond G. Gresham, first Heutenant, Gresham Hotel, Spartan- 
burg, &. € 

James S. Griffin. second lieutenant, 2825 West Thirty-seventh Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

William E. Griffin, captain, no record. 

it. Philip Grossman, second lieutesant, 
Chicago, Hi 

Ernest A 
T ox 

Abraham G 


1340 South Albany Street, 


Gulilemet, first Heutenant, 712 South Akard Street, Datlas, 


Guinn, second HNeutenant, Benton, Tenn. 
Albert P. Gumaer, captain, 1612 Fourteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Ford L. Gunn, first Heutenant, 119 Tenawee Street, Lansing, Mich. 
Wiliam H. Hagan, firsi lieutenant. 206 Church Street, Mobile, Aia. 
Sherman P. Haight, captain, Reserve Corps, 61 Worth Street, New 
York City. 


William Haight, second lieutenant, no record, 


Charles E. Hall, first lieutenant, 521 Arnet Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
“ane = Hall, jr., first lieutenant, 3745 McKinley Street, Wash- 
yn, ° ° 


vetnetine H. Halsted, first Meutenant, Morris Avenue, Morristown, 


Age I. Hansen, first lieutenant, 119 E Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
— M. Hansen, second lieutenant, 372 Seyvurn Street, Detroit, 
James E. Hardwick, first lieutenant, 1615 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Denis Harrigan, second lMeutenant, no record. 
Addison L. Harvey, second lieutenant, Logan, Iowa. 
George L. Harvey, first lieutenant, 536 Clifton Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
William Sherman Hatch, captain, 820 Hamilton Street, St. Louis, Mo 
John Y. Hay, first lieutenant, no record. , . 
Ralph 8. Hayes, first lieutenant, 223 Goodman Street, Rochester. NW. ¥. 
— E. Heckel, second lieutenant, 1565 Genesee Avenue, Buffalo, 


South Tenth Avenue, 


mM: ¥, 
; ee Hefferman, seeond lieutenant, 706 East Grove Street, Bloom- 
neton, 

Charles P. Heffley, first licutenant, 

Lawrence J. Heller, second lieutenant, no record. 

Wilbur J. Helmer, first lieutenant, 2970 Edge Hill Road, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 


— S. Herr, second lieutenant, 56 West Main Street, Westminster, 
aid, 
Fred Herrigel, jr., first iieutenant, 866 Bergen Street, Newark, N. J. 
Jasper r. Heirs, first heutenant, Trumbo Strect, Charleston, 8, C 
Albert E. Higgins, second lieutenant, 40 Mesmer Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y, 
or ~ Hilton, second lieutenant, 41 Palmer Avenue, East Del- 
aware, Mich. 


William W. Hobligzell, jr., first lieutenant, 1900 Maryland Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


a». 


2231 Broadway, Logansport, Ind. 


William H. Hoch, first Heutenant, Main Street, Whitensville, Mass. 
Arthur Hohlt, first lieutenant, 1702 Key Street, Brenham, Tex. 
Reuben A. Holden, jr., first lieutenant, 2020 Vernon Street, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 
Andrew E. Holmes, second lieutenant, no record. 
William 8. Holmes, second lieutenant, 602 South Fourth Street, Grand 
Forks, N. Dak. 
Thomas B. Hopkins, first lieutenant, R. F. D. No. 6, Cleburne, Tex. 
Walter 8. Howard, captain, 1335 East Main Street, Muncie, Ind. 
Harry R. Howe, first heutenant, 105 Palfrey Street, Watertown, Mass. 
Lloyd A. Howell, second lieutenant, no record. 

James A. Howland, first lieutenant, 937 East Fourteenth 
Chester, Pa. 
Philip E 
town, Conn. 
William D. Hudson, second lientenant, Sparta, Tenn. 

Arthur W. Hughes, first lieutenant, 27 Federal Street, 


Street, 


Iiubbard, second lieutenant, 97 South Main Street, Middle- 


srunswick, Me. 


Robert B. Hughes, first lieutenant, 1550 North Sixty-first Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Robert E. Hull, second lieutenant, no record, 

Daniel R. Uurley, first lieutenant, 1214 Lexington Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

T. J. Israel, second Heutenant, no record 

Walter C. Jacobs, second lieutenant, no record. 

William Norman Jeavons, first lieutenant, Arlington Road, Shaker 


Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. 

William R. Jobes, second lieutenant, 3236 Pasco Street, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Colin H. Jobn, first lieutenant, 1054 East Cantrell Street, Decatur, 
Til. 

Alfred H. Johnson, second lieutenant, 5128 East Thirty-fourth Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Kiias A. Johnson, first lieutenant, 2351 North Sacramento Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Robert P. Johnson, second lieutenant, no record. at 

Seale B, Johnson, second lieutenant, 174 Hurt Strect, Jackson, Tenn. 

Stoddard FE. Johnson, second lieutenant, no record. Ba . 4 

George E. Johnson, second lieutenant, 1740 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. : 

ernard T. Jones, first lieutenant, 107 Roches$#r Street, Polton, N He 

Edward L. Jones, captain, 45 West Fifty-fifth Street, New York City. 

Thomas H. Joyce, second lieutenant, no record. : ; 

Louls P. Kalb, major, 1422 Buchanan Street, Washington, D. C. 

Varney Kaminsky, second Heutenant, 400 East Gaston Street, Savan- 
nah, Ga. : ' 

Alfred G. Kay, second lieutenant, no recort : ; : 

Cletus Keating, captain, 425 West End Avenue, New York City. 

Fred W. Keller, first Heutenant, Mallon, Wis. 


Walter J. Kemp, first lieutenant, 121 North Main Street, Tipton, 
Ind. 

Martin H. Kennelly, second lieutenant, no record. ’ 

Arthur W. Kidd, second lieutenant, 2535 Cleveland Avenue, New 


Orleans, * edna es 
fred W. Kenny, captain, no ree 4 B : ; 
aan R. Kilpatrick, major, 1245 University Avenue, New York City. 
Arthur C. King, captain, 709 St. Paul Street, saltimore, Md. ’ 
Roswell YP. Kinney, second lieutenant, Lenox Avenue, Detroit, 

Mich. 

Maurice H. Kirby, 
Frank R. Kissling, second lieutenant, 


re 
vif 


first lieutenant, 7707 Jones Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
189 St. James Place, Buffalo, 
Pi a Kline, first Heutenant, 357 Buckhill Street, Easton, Ta. 
Lewis A. Kniffen, first lieutenant, no wanes. 
Eric L. Kohler, first lieutenant, no record. j oe: 
Daniel E. Koshland, second lieutenant, 2800 Washington Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
George F. Kryda, 
Chicago, I}. 
George H. 


first lieutenant, 8649 West Twenty-second Street, 


Kunz, second lieutenant, no record. 


Robert FE. Kusterer, second lieutenant, 523 Fountain Street, Grand 
te Mich. es L ea 
Pichard K. Lackey, second lieutenant, 107 North Twelfth Street, 
Richmond, Ind. 


Karl B. Lamb, captain, 360 West Twenty-second Street, New York 
City. 
Waldo Lampe, ! 
Frank W. Landenberger, first Neutenant, 
Wayne, Ind. . 7 
Darrell T. Lane, second lieutenant, Senaca, 


second lieutenant, 420 Benteau Street, Detroit, Mich. 
711 Wildwoed Avenue, Fort 


Nebr. 














rk 





4 
5 
4 
4 
% 
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Charles O. Lanphier, first lieutenant, 1120 South Seventh Street, 
Springfield, 


William E. La Roe, second lieutenant, 1007 Van Trump Court, Kan- 
gas City, Mo. 

Gustav F. Lawrence, second lieutenant, Fargo, N. Dak. 

RKheul W. Leary, second lieutenant, no record. 

Milton M. Lefkovits, first lieutenant, 2320 Cleveland Avenue, Can- 


ton, Ohio. 
Arthur Milton Lehr, first lieutenant, Carver Hotel, Sharon, Pa. 
Arthur M. Levy, second lieutenant, 558 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, 


> ee 
Howard L. Lewis, second HNeutenant, no record. 


A. M. Lightburne, first lieutenant, 2608 East Sixth Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. d 

Milton C. Lightner, first HMeutenant, 105 East Fifteenth Street, New 
York City. 


A. L. Lincoln, jr., captain, 61 Walnut Street, Brookline, Mass. 

Edw. J. Lindsay, second lieutenant, 212 Washington Avenue, 
Falls, Iowa. 

Clarence Lineberger, first lieutenant, Gastonia, N. 

Leroy B. Lindsey, second lieutenant, 924 Mallet Senset, West Toledo, 
Ohio. 

William C, Linthieum, first lieutenant, 2926 St. Paul Street, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Iowa 


H. A. Lipinsky, second Neutenant, 315 South Jefferson Street, Hunt- 
ington, Ind. 
D. R Livengood, first lieutenant, 608 Cottage Grove Avenue, South 


Bend, Ind. 

Robert L. Lehse, second lieutenant, no record. 

Wallace W. Longfellow, first lieutenant, 1462 Hopkins Street, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. 

Jutten A. Longmoore, second lleutenant, 
burg, Vt. 

Thompson Lothrop, first Neutenant, 
i ea 

Charles W. Lotte, captain, 581 Broadway, Patterson, N. Y. 

_ Stuart BP, Louchheim, captain, 1809 Spring Garden Street, Redbank, 


J. 
2308 Lipscomb Street, Fort 


15 Charles Street, Johns- 
81 Breckenridge Strect, Buffalo, 


William C. Lowdon, second lieutenant, 
Worth, Tex. 

Glen E. Luke, second Heutenant, 866 Second Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Karl M. Lyons, first lieutenant, 417 Poplar Street, Warren, Pa. 

Ilerbert Geo. McNermy, second lieutenant, 740 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 

William G. 

John M. 
land, Ohio. 

James M. McKay, second lieutenant, Army. 

Harold D. McKinnon, second lieutenant, Madison, 8S. Dak. 

J. B. McLaughlin, jr., second lieutenant, 616 West One hundred and 


thirteenth Street, New York, N. 
2131 Derby Street, Berkeley, 


McCarthy, first lieutenant, Cambridge, Mass. 


McIntosh, second Heutenant, 7341 Euclid Ayenue, Cleve- 


- 
perenne McMahan, second lieutenant, 
Ca 

Patrick McMullan, second licutenant, 2708 Seneca Street, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

James B. McPherson, first lieutenant, 415 West One hundred and 
eighteenth Street, New York City. 

- thames I. Maher, second lieutenant, 43 Carolina Avenue, Yonkers, 
ay. de 

Lawrence §, Man, first lieutenant, 203 Twelfth Street, Canton, Ohio. 

Henry M. Marke, jr., first lieutenant, 128 West Hattie Street, Forth 
Worth, Tex. 

Verne Marshall, second lieutenant, no record. 

Hlerman J. Martin, first lieutenant, 955 Cherry Street, Huntington, 
nd. ; 

Robert C. Martin, first lieutenant, 6S8 East One hundred and fifteenth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

William W. Matthews, second lieutenant, 205 Church Street, Vidalia, 
a. 

Henry May, jr, first lieutenant, 311 Depew Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Edward L. Mayer, first Heutenant, 1821 North Meridian Street, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Don M. Meadors, 
cago, Ill, 

Clarence ~ Meleney, first lieutenant, 
Brooklyn 

Ward Moivitie, first lieutenant, 6 Montague Terrace, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Victor H. Mertz, second lieutenant, San Benito, Tex. 

Erwin A. Meyers, captain, 1818 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 
; Charles O, Miller, first lieutenant, 1117 Eighth Street NW., Wash- 
ngton, D. C. 

William S. S. Milius, first lieutenant, no record. 

Floyd R. Milier, second lieutenant, 12 Clinton Avenue, Ossoning, N. Y. 
vs rank J. Miller, first lieutenant, 2301 Druid Hill Avenue, Baltimore, 
Mi. 
taynor M, Miller, second Heutenant, 327 North Main Street, Kenton, 
Ohio. 

Steven H. Miller, second lieutenant, 605 South Twenty-fourth Street, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

J. Willis Misamore, first lieutenant, Angola, Ind. 

Lee G. Moffett, first lieutenant, 412 East First Avenue, Monmouth, III. 

Aaron C. Moore, second Heutenant, 3 Division Street, Oil City, Pa. 

Harold C. Mocre, second lic utenant, 1717 Twenty-frst Strect, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

James G. Moore, first lieutenant, 532 Fifth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

William FB. Moore, first lieutenant, Cowan, Ind. 

Thomas H. Morrell, first lieutenant, 162 North Twenty-ninth Street, 
West Logan, Utah. 

Sampson R, Morrow, second licutenant, Adairville, Ky. 

Sowers & Morse, first lieutenant, 1880 Kenyon Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. Cc, 

Gee ‘?e F. Moulton, second lieutenant, 1801 Fremont Street, Minne- 
apoiis, Minn. 

Ilarry C. Murphy, first Heutenant, 107 Bull Street, Charleston, S. C. 

Harry G. Murphy, second lieutenant, 469 East One hundred and 
thirty-seventh Street, New York City. 

a ee Murphy, second lieutenant, 1001 Restriction Street, Plain- 
view, Tex, 

Tr Murray. second lieutenant, no record. 

Edw. S. Neilsn, captain, 104 Tenby Road, Llanerch, Pa. 

James H. Newton, first lieutenant, Halycon_ Dale, Ga. 


Benjamin H, Nicholson, first licutenant, 328 Whitney 
son, Mich, 


second lieutenant, 215 West Jackson Street, Chi- 


509 East Sixteenth Street. 


Street, Jack- 
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u Thomas A. Nicolet, first lieutenant, 129 Thompson Street, Springfield, 
Mass. 

William L. Nicoll, first lieutenant, R. F. D. No. 3, Newburgh, N. Y. 
George I’. Niebling, first lieutenant, Delaware Street, Woodbury, N. J. 
John K. Nightingale, jr., first lieutenant, Warwick Neck, R. I. 
Carl Nilson, second lieutenant, 222 F St. Joe, Lansing, Mich. 
Richard Cc. Noel, second lieutenant, no record, 

Guy H. Northeutt, first lieutenant, Marietta, Ga. 

os Harry H. Nugent, second lieutenant, 5847 Maple Avenyve, St. 
10. 

Philip J. O’Brien, 
New York City. 

_ William N. O’Brien, first lieutenant, 
Louis J. O'Connell, 
Ind. 

David P. Ogren, first lieutenant, 115 Barrows Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 
John A. Oliver, second lieu*enant, Fairmont Park College, Councii 
Blnffs, Iowa. 

John C, Orcutt, captain, Chester, Vt. 
J. Robert Orten, captain, Forrest and Alaska Avenues, 
Ohio. 

Orville R. Osmun, second lieutenant, Gobleville, Mich, 
a E, Ostrom, second lieutenant, 402 Hall Street, East Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

James B. O'Toole, first lieutenant, no record. 4 
Donald K. Packard, second lieutenant, no record. H 
Mitchell Park, second lieutenant, Big Springs, Tex. 

Henry R. Parker, second lieutenant, R. F. D. No. 1, Letchatall, Ala. 
— Partridge, captain, 1010 Mount Curve Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Edw. 8S. Patterson, second lieutenant, no record. 

James H. Patterson, second lieutenant, 1518 R Street, Washington, 





Louis, 
second lieutenant, 242 West Fifty-sixth Street, 
673 Summer Avenue, Newark, 


first lieutenant, 1316 Spear Street, Logansport, 


Cincinnatl, 


BD Cc 

Anthony F., Patton, second lieutenant, 359 Hart Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

F. L. Pearce, first lieutenant, 215 Spruce Avenue, Takoma Park, 


Washington, D. C. 


Francis A. Perry, second lieutenant, 512 Central Avenue, Needham 


Heights, Mass. 
J. B. Peterson, second lieutenant, 3848S Pillsbury Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


John Picarelli, second lieutenant, 
Harris P. 
leans, La. 

Harry E. 
ll 


no record. : 
Pierson, second HMeutenant, 1725 Barrone Street, New Or- 
Pine, jr., 


first lieutenant, 4720 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, 


W. D. Platner, second lieutenant, 110 Glenn Avenue, Council Bluffs, 


Iowa. 
Paul W. Platter, first lieutenant, 4830 Ross Avenue, Dallas, Tex. 
Leo A., Pollock, second lieutehant, 528 West One hundred and 


eleventh Street, New York City. 

Russell S. Racy, second lieutenant, no record. 

I. Charles Racoosin, first lieutenant, 389 Clay Street, 
G. F. Rankin, second lieutenant, Glouton, Ala. 

George A. Rasche, second lieutenant, Reagan, N. Dak. 
J. S. Raymond, second lieutenant, no record. 
Harold C. Rees, first lieutenant, 10 Parker Avenue, 
Malcolm C. Rees, second lieutenant, 51 Orchard 
Plain, Mass. 
Leland 8. 
Angeles, Cal. 
William F. 
more, Md. 
John Q. 
Pontiac, 
A. P. Riggs, second lieutenant, 
Thomas C, 


Detroit, Mich. 


Meridan, Ky. 
Street, Jamaica 
Reeves, 


second lieutenant, 2809 South Hill Street, Log 


Rennie, second lieutenant, 1033 North Broadway, Palil- 


Richardson, first lieutenant, 1019 North Chicago Street, 


The Walsingham, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Roberts, second Jieutenant, no record. 


George G. Robertson, first lieutenant, 470 Andover Street, Lowell, 
Mass. 

H. Stuart Robertson, second lieutenant, 250 Eleventh Avenue, New 
York City. 


Oliver S. Robinson, second lieutenant, no record. 

Ralph LD. Robinson, second lieutenant, 227 Meges Avenue, 
ville, Ind. 

Glenn W. Rogers, second lieutenant, 
Keeneth D. Ross, second lieutenant, 
Island, Nebr. 

Miles Ross, jr., second lieutenant, 100 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Hampton Rowland, second lieutenant, Beechayen Street, 
W. G. Norman Rukert, captain, no record. 

Henry B. Sanford, second Heutenant, 408 Park Avenue, 
field, Ohio. 

Frank J. Santry, first lieutenant, 2113 East 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Leo A. Santry, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Paul Sawrie, second lieutenant, 572 Poplar Street 
Robert P. Schenck, captain, 54 Glenwood Avenue, 
V. Earl Shirey, captain, Berryville, Va. 

V. Earl Shirey, second licutenant, West Market Street, Clearfield, Pa, 
Theodore Schumann, captain, New York Athletic Club, N. Y, 

Hugh W. Searles, first lieutenant, Grottoes, Va. 

Charles A. Semler, first lieutenant, Cambridge City, Ind. 

Lyne I’. Shackelford, first lieutenant, 351 St. Mark’s Place, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

Fred D. Shandorf, second lieutenant, Browns Valley, 
Ralph B. Sharbrough, second lieutenant, Fort Gibson, Miss. 

Cornell DP. Shea, first lieutenant, 934 Third Street, Louisville, Ky. 
William H. Sheldon, second lieutenant, 324 Art Street, Fremont, Ohlo, 


Jefferson- 


no record. 


615 West First Street, Grand 


Livingston Avenue, New 
Athens, Ga. 
West Mans- 
Seventy-ninth Street, 
second lieutenant, 2113 East Seventy-ninth Street, 


. Memphis, Tenn 
Jersey City, N. J 


Minn. 


Charles R. Sherman, first lieutenant, 214 East St. Joe Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

PMax Silverman, second lieutenant, 1825 Natrona Street, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 

Arthur J. Simon, second lieutenant, no record. 

French C, Simpson, first lleutenant, Alexandria, Va. 

John W. Slacks, second lieutenant, Sax City, lowa. 

Charles Slavens, second lieutenant, 800 Riverside Drive, New York, 


Wa Es 
Donald C, 
apolis, Ind, 


Small, first lieutenant, 2430 North Tenth Street, Indlan- 
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Charles L. Slocum, first lieutenant, 502 Central Avenue, Plain- 
field, N. J. 

Dwight Smith, second Neutenant, Chicago Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

Gerald P. Smith, second Heutenant, 720 Pontiac Street, Rochester, 
Ind. 

David P. Smelzer, captain, 1736 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Il. M. Smith, second lieutenant, 253 Hubbard Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

James L. Smith, first lieutenant, Mentone, Ind. 

Lawrence A. Smith, second lieutenant, no record. 

Lee W. Smith, second lieutenant, no record. 

Myron A. Smith, second lieutenant, 1417 Harrington Street, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

William Chester Smith, second Heutenant, 724 Marine Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Howard J. Snell, first lieutenant, 334 Lycaste Street, Detroit, Mich. 

George J. Spettel, first lieutenant, no record. 

John F. Stacy, second lieutenant, 951 Garland Street, Detroit, Mich. 
> Herbert J. Stafford, second lieutenant, 1017 Avenue B, Bluemont, 

ez. 
ut ceeerets C. Stebbins, captain, 115 North Warren Street, Lansing, 

ich. 

Warren C. Steele, first lieutenant, 51382 Hazel Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
: L. M. Steinheimer, sceond Heutenant, 452 Washington Street, At- 
anta, Ga. 

Abbot Stevens, captain, 623 Osgood Street, North Andover, Mass. 

Arthur G. Stevens, captain, 1552 Knox Street, Cincinnati Ohio. 

Frank M. Stewart, first lieutenant, 506 Crockett Street, Austin, Tex. 

Harry W. Stifft, second lieutenant, 1302 Scott Street, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Walter F. Stiles, jr., first lieutenant, 22 Prospect Street, ————. 

Jack W. Stellenwerek, first lieutenant, 520 Bell Building, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Joseph E, Stone, second lieutenant, 1943 East Eighty-second Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ernest P. Stonebraker, second lieutenant, Belmont, Ohio. 

Hugh G. Strauss. first lieutenant, no record. 

Spencer A. Studwell, second lieutenant, no record. 

Dan M. Stump, first lieutenant, 4041 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 111. 

Ray Surplus, captain, 3514 Tularosa Street, El Paso, Tex. 

Harold G. Sweet, first Heatenant, Royal Center, Ind. 

John C, Talbot, first HNeutenant, no record. 

Alvin G. Tanner, first Heutenant, 31 Copley Terrace, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Verne A. Taylor, second lieutenant, 1448 McLemore, Memphis, Tenn. 

Herbert E. Telling, second lieutenant, 648 East One hunéred and 
eighth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Harold D. Tennant, first lieutenant, 242 West Seventy-third Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Rockwell C. Tenney, second lieutenant, 674 Long Meadow, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

James R. Terry, second lieutenant, Van Wert, Ohio. 

Arthur W. Thomas, second lieutenant, 761 West Thirty-sixth Street, 
New York City. 

George P, Thomas, first lieutenant, 22 East Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more, Md. 

James R. Thomas, second lieutenant, Royal Center, Ind. 

Jesse H. Thomas, jr., first lieutenant, 1517 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn 

Osmon A. Tilton, second lieutenant, 151 Wendel Avenue, Pittsfield, 
Mass 

Paul H. Tobin, second lieutenant, 3028 Hennepin Street, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

David B. Todd, jr., second lieutenant, 248 Ninth Street NE., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Leonard Todd, second lieutenant, Weston Avenue, Essex, Mass. 


J. Stevens Tolman, second Heutenant, 5750 Woodlawn Avenue, Chi-- 


cago, Ill. 
Albert L. Towle, second lieutenant, 225 North Twenty-third Street, 
New York City. 
Frank A, Trilling, second lieutenant, 416 Layco Street, Menashan. 
Wis. 
Philip W. Tucker, second lieutenant, no record. 
William R. Turner, captain, 100 South Broad Street, Norwich, N. Y. 
Charles I. Tuttle, second lieutenant, 1225 West Fifth Street, South 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Rob. J. Twyford, second lieutenant, no record. 
Malcolm R. Upton, first lieutenant, 317 North Conduit Street, La- 
fayette, La, 
Elmer 8S. Van Schoten, first lieutenant, no record. 
Jacob J. Vandergrift, second lieutenant, Gulf Road, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Ernest H. Van Fessan, second lieutenant, R. F. D. 5, Lisbon, Ohio. 
Frank M. Van Horne, first lieutenant, 102 East Sixteenth Street, New 
York City. 
Frank D. Van Sicklen, first lieutenant, 40 Spear Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
Noble E. Vincent, second lieutenant, 657 Clinton Street, Portsmouth, 
Conn 
Archibald F. Wagner, first lieutenant, 1712 South Dupont Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
John B. Wall, second lHeutenant, 936 Newkirk Avenue, Brooklyn, 
a ee 
Robert S. Wallace, captain, 100 Prospect Street, Pittsburg, Mass. 
Frank L. Walton, — Tupelo, Miss. 
Stanley Hl Wardwell, second lieutenant, 2616 East Overiand Street, 
Euclid Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hempstead Washburne, jr., first lieutenant, 1448 Astor Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
eee K. Watts, second lieutenant, 18 South Hamline Street, Chi- 
cago, Ll. 
George M. Webber, second Neutenant, no record. 
- Paul D. Webster, second lieutenant, 1026 Lumber Exc., Minneapolis 
inn. 
Frank Hi. Weller, first lieutenant, Stratford, Conn. 
Edw. C, Welsh, first leutenant, 510 Jefferson Street. Detroit, Mich. 
Fred W. Westhoff, second Meutenant, no record. 
Jacob P. Wettleson, second lieutenant, Alexandria, Minn. 
rank Whaley, second lieutenant, Troy, Ala. 
Emory A. Wheeler, first lieutenant, 209 South Street, Boston, Mass. 
‘ e fan M. Whisman, second lieutenant, 703 Wisconsin Street, Huron, 
§ ak 
. aes M. Whitsitt, second Heutenant, 1410 M Street NW., Washing- 
on, ° ° 
Paul C. Wienges, second lieutenant, no record. 
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Arthur M. Wilmot, first lieutenant, Middleport, N. Y. 
— M. Wilson, second lieutenant, 44 Montrose Avenue, Buffalo, 


William §S. Witham, jr., second lieutenant, 672 Peachtree Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
arene G. Wood, first lieutenant, 813 West Maine Street, Muncie, 

Robert E. Wooden, second lieutenant, 219 East Washington, Center. 
ville, Towa. 

Donald S. Wright, first liewtenant, 619 Park Avenue, Berlin, Wis. 

Paul B. Wright, first lieutenant, 151 King Street, Lancaster, Pa. 

Carl G. Yearling, second lieutenant, 1215 South Washington Street, 
Kokomo, Ind. 

George W. Younger, second lieutenant, 756 Morrison, Appleton, Wis. 

Charles S. Zoone, first lieutenant, Andrews Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Enlisted men at depot quartermaster stations. 


Fred E, Ansley, private, 1141 Twelfth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D a J. Altfilisch, sergeant, 1226 Irving Street NW., Washington, 

Frederick J. Barth, corporal, 37 Columet Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Clyde J. Blanchard, private, 345 Mast Road, Manchester, N. H. 

on M. Bissinger, private, 2129 Jackson Street, San Francisco, 
Cal. 
John H. Brown, private, 839 Third Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Gabe Bruner, private, Welch, W. Va. 

a E. Cahen, private, 222 East Seventy-second Street, New York 
i ty. 
— R. Caverly, sergeant, 43 Tonawanda Street, South Boston, 
Mass. 

Alva A. Clark, private, Denver, Colo. 
— W. Cole, private, first class, 643 North State Street, Jackson, 

iss. 

Samuel Coleman, private, 3831 Cambridge Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wyant W. Connell, private, Baltimore, Ohio. ‘ 

Louis E. Cottle, private, first class, East Lansing, Mich. ' 

Edwin P. Cramer, private, 1017 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C, 

Russell EB. Crawford, sergeant, Youngstown, N. Y. 

Morris Creditor, sergeant, 695 Linwood Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Walter H. Currier, private, 44 Cherry Street, Danville, Pa. 

Frank W. Davis, private, first class, Omaha, M1. 

Edgar A. De Cell, private, Raymond, Miss. 

James L. De Nault, private, Jamestown, N. Dak. 

Donald J. Donovan, private, 66 Harood Street, Lynn, Mass. 

Walter P. Eisemann, private, 3359 Eighteenth Street, Washington, 

Cc 


Charles W. Evans, private, first class, 1302 North Twenty-sixth 
Street, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Arthur J. Fecteau, private, eee. Mass. 

Elwood C. Fisher, sergeant, 1316 De Kalb Street, Norristown, Pa. 

Antonio F. Gareia, corporal, 292 Fingerboard Road, Fort Wadsworth, 
Me a 

Rudolph H. Gausepohl, private, Richmond, Ind. 

Hunnington Gilchrist, private, 14 Seminary Street, Auburn, N. Y. 

Lloyd G. Haag, private, 530 Columbia Road, Washington, D. C, 

Harry Hahn, private, 2719 North Tweaty-fifth Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Dorcee L. Lievener, private, 5 West Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Laurence Hopkins, private, 802 West Bath Avenue, Ashland, Ky. 

Churchill P. Vollitte: private, 2629 Hampton Avenue, Baltimore, Md, 

Eugene Kahn, private, 4 East Thirtieth Street, New York City. 

Martin H. Kennelly, private, 6126 Langley Avenuc, Chicago, LIl. 

Reno H. Kurth, private, 718 First Street, Wausau, Wis 

Ratliff H. Lane, private, Main Street, Owingsville, Ky. 

Frank E. MacDonald, private, 224 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 

Melvin S. Mann, sergeant, 2222 Callow Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Henry J. May, private, General Delivery, Goull City, Mich. 

Joseph M. McCarthy, sergeant, 1527 Webster Street, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

John 7. McCoy, sergeant, 2015 Carlisle Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Herbert R. McNally, private, 938 Fifty-third Street, Oakland, Cal. 

James T. McGinnis, private, 2526 South Hucks Street, Philadel- 
yhia, Pa. 
: Frank E. McGowan, private, 907 New York Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

‘lierbert G. MeNerny, private, 704 Riverside Drive, New York City. 

Irving S. Meinrath, private, 1849 Kalaroma Road, Washington, D. C. 

Charles A. Meyer, private, R. F. D. No. 2, Nazareth, Pa. 

William S. Milins, private, 5143 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

John Mooney, private, 240 Downey Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Tierbert F. Murphy, private, Carlinville, Tl. 

James R. Neal, private, Portland Apartment, Woshington, D. C. 

Marmion 8. Oldacre, corporal, Route No. 1, Pentwater, Mich. 

Albert Parker, private, 5454 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thomas W. Marshall, private, North Ogden, Utah. 

George E. Norris, private, 2717 Parkwood Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Roger F. O’Leary, corporal, 104 St. Marks Place, New Brighton, N. Y. 

Francis J. Presley, private, Wallace, Idabo. 

Edward J. Quinn, private, 3122 Burt Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

Willtam J. Reilly, jr., private, 860 Pearce Street, Memphis, Tenn. 

Thorwaldsen A. Rau, sergeant, 141 West One hundred and thirtieth 
Street, New York City. 

Howard G. Rice, private, first class, Boone, Iowa. 

Ernest D. Riley, private, first class, Grand Pass, Mo. 
a D. Ross, sergeant, 651 West First Street, Grand Island, 
Nebr. 

Irving R. Safran, private, 43 West One hundred and forty-seventh 
Street, New York City. 

Philip T. Salisbury, private, Randolph, Vt. 

Garee M. Sanborn, private, 2756 Riggs Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Howard P. Schuemarker, private, 53 Pond Street, Natick, Mass. 

Rochie Shields, private, Cromwell, Ky. 

Roy M. Simner, private, 1312 Monroe Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Clayton G. Snodgrass, private, 613 Sixth Street, Ames, Iowa. 

Levert A. Snovell, private, 2124 Pennsylvania Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Frank C. Boneme, private, first class, Cotumbus Junction, Iowa. 

George A. Stephens, private, 201 Lafayette Street, Newark, N. J. 

Bernard M. Steers, private, 1522 Broadway, Quincy, Ill. 

Frank J. Stehlick, private, 399 Sherman Street, Akron, Ohio. 


Ralph E. Stockham, private, 1729 Third Avenue, Huntington, W. Va. 

— A. Streedain, private, 683 East Fourth Street, Gales 
burg, Ill. 

Harold 8. Stuart, private, 8 Dracut Street, Lawrence, Mass. 
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Harold 8. Swanson, private, 820 Washington Street, Dunkirk, N. ¥. 

Roy J. Taylor, private, 2608 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Robert G. Thomas, private, St. Louis, Mo. 

Carl Hans Tiedemann, private, United Bank & Savings Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohto. 

Paul M. Trembley, private, Main Street, Espey, Pa. 

Philip W. Tucker, private, 2129 Maryland Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Wayne S. Underwood, private, 2843 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jacob Jay Vandergrift, private, Gulf Road, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Frank P. Vogt, private, Kilbourn, Wis. 

Louis Vogt, private, 911 Avenue A, Council Bluffs, Ga. ‘ 

George H. Wall, private, 84 Columbia Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

Donald D. Warner, private, 3848 Byron Street, Chicago, Ill. 

George E. Watts, private, first class, 256 Oak Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Lawrence P. Weinseberger, private, 1801 Jenuy Lind Street, Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. 

Eliner O. Whalberg, private, 411 Sherburne Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

Thomas A. Whalen, private, 40 Gooding Street, Pawtucket, R. IL. 

Frank A. Wiley, private, Union, W. Va. 

John E. Witherspoon, private, Carter, Okla. 

Bane 8S. Witten, private, Bluefield, W. Va. 

William M. Wood, private, Millville, Ky 

Paul B. Ziegler, private, 420 Green Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Frank G. Zimmerman, private, 1802 Ashland Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Total, 752. 

Chemical Service Section at American University. 
{Name, rank, and home address. ] 

Jackson D. Comstock, sergeant, first class, 614 West Market, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Oliver L. De Mola, sergeant, first class, 237 Franklin Place, Flushing, 
N.Y. 

Merle L. Dundon, sergeant, first class, New Milford, Ohio. 
‘ as Jeppson, sergeant, first class, 24 Sixth Street, Ridgefield 
Park, N. J. 

Ernest L. Rowland, sergeant, first class, 1081 South Rosalind, Boston, 
Mass. 

Kdward L. Quattlander, sergeant, 1 Agate Court, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John C, Roth, jr., sergeant, 3194 Perry Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
' Charles R. Stark, sergeant, 9804 Sixty-second Avenue, South Seattle, 
Vash. 

William J. Wilchins, sergeant, 56 Bowers Street, Jersey City, N. J. 

Leon C, Benedict, private, New Paltz, N. Y. 

Philip Berman, private, 110 Bank Street, New London, Conn. 

Benjamin C. Blatt, private, 20 New Lots Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bryan B. Brown, private, Wailsburg, Wash. 

Walter W. Cavanaugh, private, 518 River Street, Scranton, Pa. 

William C, Clever, private, 208 South Potomac, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Joseph V. Cuff. private, 86 Franklin Street, South Braintree, Mass. 

George M. Deming, private, 3903 Grant Road, Washington, D. C. 

Irving A. Denison, private, 711 Sixth Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

J. Howard Dice, private, 492 Wisson Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Louis J. Flora, private, 3902 College, Kansas City, Mo. 

Arthur A. Gates, private, 1207 Park Avenue, Utica, N. Y. 

Alvin J. Godwin, private, 1710 M Street, Washington, D. C. 

Ralph E. Koerber, private, 2831 Sixth Avenue, Rock Island, I). 

Earl E. Hartman, private, 1039 Mulberry Street, Reading, Pa. 

Arthur M. Hart, private, 37 Salina, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

Edward D, Hughes, private, 89 Hancock Street, South Braintree, Mass. 

George G. Ivie, private, Leachville, N. C. 

Gordon M. Marks, private, Carlisle, Pa. 

Arthur F. Luee, private, 25 Newton Street, Brockton, Mass. 

Jacob I, Simon, private, 2005 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Earl P. Trobert, private, 515 Frisco Building, Joplin, Mo. 

Owen Voigt, private, 1 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 

William Wolfson, private, 1420 N Street NW., Washington, D. C, 


Total, 33 


Grand total in various burcaus and departments. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Lunn, for three days, on account of important busi- 
ness; 

To Mr. Rosg, for three days, on account of the death of a rela- 
tive: 

To Mr. BLAnp of Indiana, for 10 days, to enable him to assist 
in the liberty-loan campaign in Indiana; and 

To Mr. LEntBAcH (at the request of Mr. Parker of New 
Jersey), indefinitely, on account of illness. 

BUILDING FOR PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, CITY OF WASHINGTON, 

The SPEAKER. The unfinished business is the bill H. R. 
12404, of which the Clerk will report the title. 

‘The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

‘lhe SPEAKER. The question was pending upon the com- 
mittee amendment. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Goop) there were—ayes 63, noes 44. 

So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion to re- 
commit, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

‘The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. GOOD. I am not. 
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The SPEAKER. Is any gentleman in the House opposed to 
the bill who desires to make a motion to recommit? If not, the 
Chair will recognize the gentleman from Iowa. The Clerk will 
report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

I move to recommit H. R. 12404 to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds with instructions to that committee to forthwith re- 
port the same back with the following amendment : 

“ Strike out lines 10 and 11, page 1, and lines 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, on 
page 2, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That no contract shall be let by the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the purchase of any material therefor, or for the employment of laber 
to construci said building on the cost-plus basis.” 

Mr. GARRETT of ‘Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that that proposition has just been passed upon by the 
House by the adoption of the committee amendment, and that 
it is not now in order to vote again upon the same proposition, 
In other words, the effect ef the adoption of this motion to re- 
commit is precisely the same as it would have been if the amend- 
ment of the committee had been rejected, and I think the gen- 
tleman from Iowa will agree to that. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker,*the gentleman from Tennessee 
possibly was not present when the argument was made yester- 
day upon the merits of the amendment to strike out. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman was present. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BurRNertT] 
claimed and the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLarK] claimed 
that this amendment did not give the Secretary of the Treasury 
power to enter into a contract on the cost-plus basis, and if you 
struck it out it did give the Secretary the right to enter into 
contracts upon that basis. My amendment does strike that out, 
and it also then provides that the Secretary of the Treasury 
can not do what was claimed on the other side he would have 
a right to do in the absence of that provision. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I was present 
during the argument upon the merits and heard the statements. 
I have also read the language of the bill. The arguments that 
may have been made upon the floor do not control the construc- 
tion of the language itself. If I construe the language aright, 
the motion to recommit, if adopted, will have precisely the effect 
and no more effect than would have resulted from the adoption 
of the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee claim that under this amendment they could not enter 
into a contraet upon the cost-plus plan? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Under the motion to recom- 
mit? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No: under the bill as it stands 
now. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No: I do not contend so. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It authorizes him to enter into 
this cost-plus contract, and it is the object of the gentleman from 
Iowa to prevent that. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to state to the gentleman 
that under the bill as it stands the Secretary of the Treasury 
is simply permitted to do this work by contract or he can 
go into the market and purchase materials and hire labor and 
do it himself. 

Now, if he lets it by contract, he must let it under the exist 
ing law, which provides that he must advertise for bids and 
let it to the lowest and best bidder. There is not any question 
about it. Now, I want to say to the gentleman further if the 


gentleman from Iowa, instead of undertaking to strike out the 
language which permits the Secretary to be free from any pos- 
sible collusion among contractors and go into the open mar! 

and buy materials and hire labor, if he sees fit and if it is neces 


sary to prevent the Government from being 
would leave that in and simply add his proviso that there shali 


muicted, if he 


be no cost-plus percentage or cost plus contract, if he desires to 
do that the gentleman from Alabama and the committee will 
gladly accept it and let it go info the law, because we have 


gone upon record here against the cost-plus contract and there 
is no effort on our part to revive it. But the gentleman under- 
takes to strike out by this motion to recommit the very lan- 
guage that protects the Government and allows the Secretary, 
in ease there should be any collusion between contractors, to go 
into the open market and buy materials and build it himself. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, it is always a good thing to 
get down to fundamentals when we have a proposition of this 
kind. The motion to recommit is in the nature of an amend- 
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ment, as the Speaker well knows. If there had been an amend- 
ment’ offered to strike out and that had been determined, an- 
other motion to strike out would not have been entertained 
by the Chair; but the motion to strike out, coupled with the 
motion to insert in place of it, would have been within the 
jurisdiction of the Chair. While it is true that a motion to 
recommit, merely asking to strike out, would be equivalent to 
© motion to strike out, and therefore not in order, yet now 
we have a different proposition, that is, a motion to recom- 
mit, striking out the amendment, together with a substitute 
which is offered. That raises a different question, and can 
be considered. I think it is well settled that in order to be 
subject to an objection the motion to recommit must be identi- 
eal with the proposition previously passed upon by the House. 
For that reason the objection is not well taken and the motion 
of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] is in order. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BURNETT. To ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not have that if he is 
going to talk about the point of order. 

Mr. BURNETT. I was going to suggest if the gentleman will 
so modify his amendment with the striking out of the cost-plus 
percentage proposition there will be no objection whatever, be- 
cause there is no one more opposed to it than I am or the com- 
mittee which reported this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Iowa giving heed to 
the gentleman from Alabama, who is making a peace propo- 
sition? The gentleman from Alabama will please repeat his 
proposition. 

Mr. BURNETT. The proposition is this: We are not willing 
that the hands of the Secretary may be so tied that he will be 
compelled under this contract to do the very thing that the 
gentleman is trying to obviate, and if the gentleman will frame 
his amendment so that it will preclude any cost-plus percentage 
proposition in this bill—I have conferred with several members 
of the committee, both on this side and on that—there will be 
no objection to it. If the gentleman wants to take the responsi- 
bility of undertaking to tie the hands of the Secretary so there 
may be a cost-plus proposition and that he can not go out into 
the market and buy materials and build it himself, then the 
gentleman will have to take that responsibility. We are willing, 
after conference with members of the committee, to accept it if 
he will ask unanimous consent to modify his amendment in that 
respect. 

Mr. HARDY. That is all that anybody apparently wants. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is what they say. 

The SPEAKER. What does the gentleman from Iowa say? 

Mr. GOOD. I prefer to have the Speaker rule on the point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The question has arisen several times and 
Mr. Speaker Blaine rendered an opinion on the subject which 
goes the whole way. Objection was made practically on the 
saine ground of a point of order, and Mr. Speaker Blaine said: 

The Chair overrules the point of order. The gentleman might not 
be able to offer the resolution in precisely the same words, but this 
is a different resolution, differently worded, and it is a question of 
privilege, and is in order at any time. The difference of a single word 
would bring it within the rule of the House. 

The point of order is overruled, and the question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

(in motion of Mr. BuRNETT, a motion to reconsider the vote 
ly which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 





SANATORIUM FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, 


Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Kentucky rise? 

Mr. CANTRILL. I wish to present a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. Send it up. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield for one moment? 
I wish to say to the gentleman from Kentucky that there are 
several Members on this side who are very strongly opposed 
to the bill that is about to be presented for consideration under 
a rule, and several Members feel they will be compelled, if it 
is brought up for consideration, to have a quorum here. I 
inerely mention that to the gentleman in view of the legislative 
situation. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield to me? I trust 
the gentleman from Kentucky will withhold the demand for 
the immediate consideration of this measure until we can dis- 
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pose of some other matters. It is a measure in regard to 
which there will be some difference of opinion, not as to the 
importance of providing for tubercular discharged sailors, but 
as to the propriety of the construction of this particular sana- 
torium. I have no objection personally, but there are gentle- 
men who have objections to the details of this bill. There is 
important legislation that can be passed and disposed of with- 
out objection, and I am sure the House will be willing a little 
later to take up the matter the gentleman is so much inter- 
ested in, and with his persuasive eloquence I trust he can 
prove to the House that what he desires should be done, but 
there are so many other matters that can be passed practically 
by unanimous consent that I plead with the gentleman that he 
let these other measures come up and be disposed of before he 
presents his measure. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker-—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
North Carolina rise? 

Mr. POU. I wish to ask the gentleman to yield just a 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. He says he does. I think if the gentlemen who 
at the moment feel constrained to oppose this measure will take 
the trouble to investigate the hearings and make some investi- 
gation of the measure itself, they will find that there is no 
measure pending before this House that is more important. 

Mr. MONDELL. Why not give the opportunity for them 
to do so? 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Speaker, before answering definitely 
the question propounded by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MONDELL] I would like to make this statement to the House, 
which will be a very brief one. The facts are that there are 
now 14,000 discharged soldiers and sailors from the Army and 
Navy who are suffering from tuberculosis. There is absolutely 
no hospital in the United States in which these men can be 
placed for treatment. The statement is also made that within 
the next 12 months there will be an additional 24,000 discharged 
soldiers and sailors, making a total of 38,000 men suffering from 
tuberculosis. It is the duty of this Government to take care 
of them. Under the war-risk insurance act we ure sacredly 
obligated to do so. At the present time there is absolutely no 
place in which to put them. I realize that probably there is not 
a quorum in town, and I realize fully that it is useless to under- 
take to go ahead with this bill if some one intends to raise the 
point of no quorum. 

Now, in the face of the statement which I have made, saying 
to the House that there is a unanimous report from the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds and a unanimous 
report from the Committee on Rules, this rule should now be 
considered and this legislation passed. And I want to say to 
the House that if some gentleman will simply get up and say 
that it is his intention to raise the point of no quorum here, of 
course there will be nothing to do but submit. 

Mr. GOOD and Mr. BANKHEAD rose. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANTRILL. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will ask the gentleman whether the 
Committee on Rules, in determining the power by which these 
bills should be brought in by the committee, did not determine 
the very nature of the proposition here and conclude that this 
bill should be given precedence? 

Mr. CANTRILL. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANTRILL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. This measure tkat was reported out wreder the¢ 
rule is to take care of 500 of these 18,006 soldiers? 

Mr. CANTRILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MONDELL. And can not do it immediately. 

Mr. WALSH. As soon as the hospital is completed, 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, a single question. I would ‘ike to 
ask the gentleman whether or not it was ascertained that this 
particular hospital is in a nation-wide scheme or whether or 
not it is an isolated proposition? 

Mr, CANTRILL. The report of the committee, if the House 
will permit it to be presented, shows that it is but the begin- 
ning of a great many hospitals that will have to be erected in 
practically every State ‘a the Union. This is to be erected 
because of the fact that patriotic citizens have agreed to donate 
10,000 acres of land at a place that the Bureau of Health says 
is one of the best places in the United States, and where there 
will be no trouble in the condemnation of the land. They are 
ready to deed it when this bill is passed. On these 10,000 acres 
of land are magnificent springs of water, especially fitied for 
the treatment of diseases of these men, and the Bureau of 
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Health says it is the best place in the United States to make a 
start, and they have chosen this place because these people are 
ready to deed to the Government, free of cost, 10,000 acres of 
yaluable land with which to start it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. CANTRILL. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman, a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I desire to call attention to the fact that 
it was stated by the representatives of the Health Department 
that there is no other water that possesses the peculiar cura- 
tive properties that this water does, 

Mr. WALSH. What has that to do with tuberculosis? 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANTRILL. I yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman understands I have no ob- 
fection to this bill. I doubt if there is a gentleman present 
who cares to say now that he will insist on the point of no 
quorum. That will depend on the examination of the bill and 
its details. That is hardly a fair proposition. The whole 
House is in harmony with the purpose of this legislation. 
There can be no question about that, but there is some ques- 
tion as to whether or no it would be better to delay considera- 
tion of this bill, for a day perhaps, until the Members can 
acquaint themselves with the report and inform themselves in 
regard to it, and in the meantime go on with questions con- 
cerning which there is no controversy. 

Mr. CANTRILL. In answer to that, I do not think there 
could possibly be any controversy on this bill when it is the duty 
of this Government to care for these men. There are now 14,000 
of them that have tuberculosis. And if any gentleman in the 
House says that he will raise the point of no quorum, I will have 
to submit, of course. And, in answer to the gentleman from 
Wyoming, I do not think that my request is out of the way at 
all. If there is nobody that wants to raise an objection, let us 
go ahead and consider the bill, but if some Member has de- 
termined to raise the point of no quorum, then let him raise it 
now and save the time of the House. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANTRILL. I will. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman, I think, will agree to this fact, 
that if we have already hospitals of that kind, Government in- 
stitutions, where there are ample facilities for treating these 
men, we ought to fill those up and make them available for that 
purpose, 

Mr. CANTRILL. I will say to the gentleman that that con- 
dition does not exist, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It does. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. CANTRILL. The men who are in the Health Bureau of 
ithe country say it does not. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The Surgeon General's office says it 
does, 

Mr. CANTRILL. These are discharged sailors and soldiers. 
They are civilians. But the Government, under the war-risk 
insurance act, has given those men assurance that they will be 
cared for. Their health is broken down, and they have tubercu- 
losis, and it is the duty of the Government to treat them. 

Mr. GOOD. What I wanted to say to the gentleman was 
this: We have eight or nine nationai soldiers’ homes, and, ac- 
cording to the testimony had before the Committee on Appro- 
priations as long as three years ago, those homes were only oc- 
cupied to about one-third of their capacity, and concerning the 
Milwaukee home there was 2 request that we cease appropria- 
tions for that home. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Is it your purpose to put 14,000 tubercular 
patients into the hospitals now occupied by old soldiers of this 
country ? 

Mr. GOOD. Is it your purpose to put 14,000 tubercular 
patients in with 14,000 other disabled soldiers who are not 
tubercular? 

Mr. CANTRILL. No. 

Mr. GOOD. That is the authority granted by your bill. 

Mr. CANTRILL. The intention of this bill—and it will be so 
carried out under the Bureau of Public Health—is to take these 
men and segregate them in this hospital, designed for the spe- 
cial treatment of tuberculosis. This hospital will be just the 
beginning. The House understands thoroughly that these hos- 
pitals can not all be built at once, and they can not be built 
until the locations are found. This is an entirely new proposi- 
tion. Nobody expected that 38,000 men in the cantonments of 
this country within 17 months would be suffering from tuber- 
culosis, but those are the facts, and we have got to meet the 
fact. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from 
Kentucky will permit me, I want to read just a line from Dr. 
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Banks’s testimony before our committee. He is the chief med- 
ical officer of the War-Risk Insurance Bureau. He states this: 

There are only two classes of hospitals to which we can send these 
discharged soldiers and saitors now—the hospitals of the United States 
Public Health Service and the hospitals of the Indian Medical Service— 
because the Army and Navy hospitals are not open for the treatment of 
civilians. They are naturally occupied in the treatment of men con- 
nected with the active service, in the war. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. CANTRILL. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Did the committee consider the fact 
that they could buy almost for a song a large hotel at Las 
Vegas, N. Mex., which is adapted to the treatment of tubercu- 
losis, instead of building this sanitarium in a climate that is 
not adapted for it? 

Mr. CANTRILL. Let me answer that question directly. I 
will say to the gentleman from Iowa that the Public Health 
Service has had dozens and dozens of hotels all over the coun- 
try offered to it, which the owners have tried to unload on this 
service for hospitals. The gentleman knows that in the modern 
treatment of tuberculosis there has been great progress in the 
treatment of the disease, and there is not a hotel now standing 
in the United States which is adapted to the treatment. 

Mr. FOSTER. There is urgent need that this treatment be 
given these men at once. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Those hotels can be taken at one-fifth 
of the cost that you propose in that bill. 

Mr. CANTRILL. They wveuld have to be remodeled. It would 
cost more money to remodel them than this would involve. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Dees the gentleman understand that 
these patients coukld be put in tents in southern California and 
Arizona with scarcely any expense? 

Mr. CANTRILL. I will say to the gentleman that before this 
war is over there is no telling how many more thousands will 
have this trouble. These hospitals will have to be put in every 
State in the Union. But the gentleman must understand that 
you can not send a soldier from Maine to California. You 
might just as well bury him; They must be placed near their 
respective homes, where a man can go home in the first stages 
of the disease and spend some time with his people, and where 
they can come to see him; and it will be necessary to have a 
hospital in Maine and elsewhere in New England, in Massa 
chusetts, and in Kentucky and in Indiana and in New Mexico 
and in California for each particular section. The gentleman 
understands that. The gentleman does not mean to say tu 
me, seriously, that he would take a soldier from Maine, suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis, and send him to California as he sug- 
gests. You might as well bury him at once. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. You might just as well send him to 
southern California as to Kentucky. ‘The journey would not be 
appreciubly harder on him. We are sending them from the 
East to California now to be treated for tuberculosis. 

Mr. CANTRILL. The gentleman from lIowa is setiing his 
personal opinion against the opinion of experts. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman desire 
them to be built in California? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not desire them to be built in 
Kentucky. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. CANTRILL] does not desire to withdraw this matter, I will 
make the point of no quorum. I asked him to yield, and if his 
reply had been what I thought it would be I would not have 
raised the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. All this conversation is out ef order, ana 
has been from the beginning. 

Mr. CANTRILL. If the gentleman wants to assume ihe re- 
sponsibility, he can take it on himself. 

Mr, McKEOWN and Mr. ANDERSON demanded the regular 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetis [Mr, 
WALSH] raises the point of no quorum. 

Mr. CANTRILL. If the gentleman from Massachusetts de- 
sires to raise the point of no quorum, so that a start can not be 
made for the treatment of these men suffering from tuberculosis, 
I will withdraw the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky withdraws 
his committee resolution. 

Mr. SIMS rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Tennessee rise? 

Mr. SIMS. I wish to submit a unanimous-consent request. 
I wish to read the request. 

The SPEAKER. How long will it take to read the request? 
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Mr. SIMS. Only a few minutes. 
it, or I can read it myself right here. 

The SPEAKER. What is that the gentleman asks? 

Mr. SIMS. I want to make the request right now, but what I 
vant to ask for is already written out. I wanted to put it 
correctly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will read it. 

Mr. SIMS. I ask now that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of Senate joint resolution 63, entitled “ Joint 
resolution to establish a reserve of the Public Health Service ” ; 
that there shall be not to exceed one hour of general debate. 
At the conclusion of such general debate the resolution shall be 
considered for amendment under the five-minute rule. After 
the resolution shall have been perfected in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union the same shall be 
reported to the House with such recommendation as the com- 
mittee may make, whereupon the previous question shall be con- 
s dered as ordered upon the resolution and all amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening motion, except one 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think the matter ought to 
go through the regular channels. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 

UNANIMOUS CONSENT CALENDAR. 


Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I have been trying 
to cet in touch with the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent], 
but he has left the Hall of the House temporarily. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that the House proceed to the consider- 
ation of bills on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the House at this time proceed to consider 
the Unanimous Consent Calendar, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


I can ask the Clerk to read 


WRECKING VESSELS. 

The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11408) to amend section 4516 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, as amended by sections 1 and 2 
of an act entitled “An act to promote the welfare of American 
seamen in the merchant marine of the United States; to abolish 
arrest and imprisonment as a penalty for desertion, and to 
secure the abrogation of treaty provisions in relation thereto; 
and to promote safety at sea,” approved March 4, 1915. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, as I recall 
this bill it merely changes the existing law so as to permit ves- 
sels of a certain character to be exempted from the effect of 
the seamen’s law. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And that is the only change in the law? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We have already passed a bill exempt- 
ing them from the provisions of the officering act. This bill is 
to exempt them from the provisions of the seamen’s act. The 
bill is reported out of the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries unanimously, and there can be no objection to 
it, because these vessels used for wrecking purposes are not 
in any regular trade, and there is no reason why they should be 
manned as merchant vessels are. This bill was introduced by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNry], and we think 
it should become a law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What provisions of the seamen’s act 
would they be exempted from if this bill should be passed? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Under the provisions of the seamen’s 
fct every vessel must on departing from a port have a certain 
complement of seamen, and is not permitted to leave the port 
unless it has. Then when in port under section 2 of the sea- 
men’s act there are certain regulations from which it is in- 
tended to relieve these wrecking vessels. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. I have been unable to get a copy of the bill 
as yet. Is there a well-recognized 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object to the 
consideration of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado objects. 
bill will be stricken from the calendar. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I ask unanimous consent that the Dill 
£0 to the foot of the calendar. I think if the gentleman from 
Colorado will investigate, he will find that there is no objection 
from the men whom he seeks to serve. 

The SPEAKER, What is the request of the gentleman? 


Wrecking vessels. 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. 
dar. 

Mr. KEATING. 

The. SPEAKER. 
foot of the calendar, and the Clerk will report the next bill, 


That the bill go to the foot of the calen- 


I will not object to that. 
Without objection the bill will go to the 


ISOLATED TRACTS OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN IN MINNESOTA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 79) for the sale of isolated tracts of the 
public domain in Minnesota. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to hear the bill read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of section 2455 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, as amended by the act of March 
28, 1912 (37 Stat. L., p. 77), relating to the sale of isolated tracts of 
the public domain, be, and the same are hereby, extended and made 
applicable to ceded Chippewa .Indian lands in the State of Minnesota : 
Provided, That the provisions of this act shall not apply to lands which 
are not subject to homestead entry: Provided further, That purchasers 
of land under this act must pay for the lands not less than the price 
fixed in the law opening the lands to homestead entry. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
until we can have an explanation from some member of the 
Committee on the Public Lands—I have not my copy of the re- 
port here before me—but as I recall this is a companion bill to 
one that was passed before we took our recess. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] was recognized by the 
Speaker to move to suspend the rules to pass H. R. 78. It was 
passed virtually under unanimous consent. I do not recall now 
exactly what changes will be made by this bill in the existing 
law, because I have not the report before me, which I read 
some months ago. If any Member can give me that informa- 
tion I hope it will be furnished. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Speaker, I am not entirely familiar 
with these lands, but the bill itself in what it proposes is very 
simple. Here are certain lands that were opened up to home- 
stead entry and settlement. Homesteads have been taken; but 
as is always the case in the entry of lands under the homestead 
laws there are small tracts, areas of 40 or 80 acres, that are 
of so little value that the homesteader has declined to include 
them within his homestead application. The law provides that 
where such lands have been entirely surrounded and isolated 
for a certain period of time, neglected by the homesteader as 
being of iittle value, they can be offered for sale under the 
isolated-tract law, if the Secretary of the Interior thinks it 
vise to do so. It is entirely within his discretion. Under the 
isolated-tract law the land must bring at least a certain mini- 
mum price. It is a law of general application to all of the 
public lands, but it requires specific application to Indian lands, 
where the funds derived from them go to the Indians, It is a 
class of legislation absolutely essential everywhere on the pub- 
lie domain to pass title to small, isolated, surrounded tracts of 
comparatively little value. If the tracts were of any consid- 
erable value they would have been included in homestead set- 
tlements. Such a tract must always be less in area than 160 
acres. It must have been isolated and surrounded by lands the 
title to which has passed from the Government. Then the Sec- 
retary has the discretion to offer them for sale if he sees fit 
to do so. It is a procedure necessary to the final cleaning up 
of odds and ends of lands in any region under settlement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, ALEXANDER). Is there 
jection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Further reserving the right to object, will 
the gentleman inform the House what will be the method of 
disposing of these lands in case the law is changed as pro- 
vided in this bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. As I tried to explain, all this bill does is 
to apply the well-established law, now applicable to all public 
lands, to these particular lands, small tracts, most frequently 
of 40 acres, that the homestead settler has declined to include 
in his homestead entry because he considered them of little 
value. 

The homestead settler goes in and takes up the greater por- 
tion of the land, but leaves various small tracts, from 40 to 120 
acres, that no homesteader wants, because of little value. After 
that land has for a period of two years or more remained undis- 
posed of after the surrounding lands have been entered, the 
Secretary may, tn his discretion, if he believes it in the public 
interest, offer those lands for sale, and they must be disposed 
of at not less than a certain minimum price. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the bill, the Secretary of 
the Interior determines that these parcels of land shall be dis- 
posed of at a price fixed originally for the sale of thg land. 
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Mr. MONDELL. 
they will bring. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They will not be sold for $1.25 an acre 
under the homestead law. 

Mr. NORTON. On many of these lands the minimum price is 
$4. If this was public domain instead of Chippewa land it could 
be sold under section 2455. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order, and I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ALEXANDER). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of section 2455 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, as amended by the act of March 
28, 1912 (37 Stat. L., 77), relating to the sale of isolated tracts of 
the public domain, be, and the same are hereby, extended and made 
applicable to ceded Chippewa Indian lands in the State of Minnesota: 
Provided, That the provisions of this act shall not apply to lands which 
are not subject to homestead entry: Provided further, That purchasers 
of land under this act must pay for the lands not less than the price 
tixed in the law opening the lands to homestead entry. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ANDERSON, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE RED RIVER OF THE NORTH. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11709) granting the consent of Congress to 
the village and township of Halstad, Norman County, Minn., 
and the township of Herberg, Traill County, N. Dak., to con- 
struct a bridge across the Red River of the North on the bound- 
ary line between said States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. ESCH. If the gentleman will yield, I think the gentle- 
man from Minnesota is familiar with the facts in this case. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire the need of qualifying 
the point at which this bridge is to be located “at a point suit- 
able to the interests of navigation.” I understand this bill is 
for building a bridge across the Red River of the North. I have 
been across that river in different seasons, and I have never 
discovered one bit of water. 

Mr. NORTON. I wonder if the gentleman had been drinking 
before he crossed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 


At not less than that, and as much more as 


Is there objection? 





No; I was in dry territory going west and 
coming east. I could not discover any water in the Red River 
of the North. This bill proposes to establish a bridge across a 
so-called navigable stream, and I realize that this is the custom- 
ary phraseology. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman would not imply that there 
fis no navigation at that particular point, would he? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I crossed at Breckenridge, and there was 
no navigation there; it was shoal for a canoe. 

Mr. KNUTSON. There is navigation there at Breckinridge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suppose the purpose of the bill is to put 
a bridge there because it is the dividing line between the two 
States, and even if it is a dry stream—and things are dry up 
there in Minnesota, and also in Dakota, which has been dry for 
2 numberof years—there would have to be some bill like this 
passed, and I withdraw the reservation of the objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the village and township of Halstad, Norman County, Minn., and 
the township of Herberg, Traill County, N. Dak., and their successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Red River of the North at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation, at or near the section line between sec- 
tions 24 and 25, township 145 N., range 49 W., fifth parallel meridian, 
on the boundary line between Minnesota and North Dakota, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the 
cone rection of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 

906, 

See. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 

expressly reserved, 


The following committee amendments were read: 


Page 1, lines 5 and 4, strike out the words “the village and town- 
ship of Halstad,” 

Page 1, lines 4 and 5, strike out the words “and the township of 
Herberg,” 

_ Amend the title so as to read: “ Granting the consent of Congress to 
Norman County, Minn... and Traill County, N. Dak., to construct a 
bridge across the Red River of the North on the boundary line between 
said States,” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
“expressly ” is misspelled, 
rected. 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 





In section 2, line 10, the word 
Without objection it will be cor- 
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The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sms, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 





ABSENCE BY HOMESTEAD SETTLERS AND ENTRYMEN. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the House joint resolution 290, extending the provisious of 
the act of Congress approved December 20, 1917, entitled “An 
act to authorize absence by homestead settlers and entrymen, 
and for other purposes.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
hear the bill read. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That the provisions, limitations, and conditions of the 
act of Congress aproved December 20, 1917, entitled ““An act to author- 
ize absence by homestead settlers and entrymen, and for other purposes,” 
are hereby extended and made applicable to homestead settlers and 
entrymen who have filed their applications prior to May 1, 1918, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
May I ask the gentleman if this is not broadening to a consid- 
erable extent, taking off restrictions that were contained in the 
act approved in December, 1917? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, The act approved December 20, 
1917, provided that during the pendency of the existing war 
any homestead settler or entryman shall be entitled to a leave 
of absence from his land for the purpose of performing farm 
labor, and such absence, while actually engaged in farm labor, 
shall, upen compliance of the terms of that act, be counted as 
constructive residence, provided that the settler should not be 
excused from making the required improvements and cultiva- 
tion, and also provided that the act only applied to settlers who 
had filed their application prior to the passage of the act. The 
act has no application and affords no relief to any settler who 
has filed since December 20, 1917, and the object of my bill is 
simply and only to extend that beneficial provision to the 
settlers filing subsequent to. that time. I introduced this bill, 
H. J. Res. 290, last May and limited its application to filings 
made prior to May 1 this year. But if the committee will 
consider the bill at this time I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent to amend the bill from May 1 to October 1. My report on 
this bill is in part as follows: 


The object of the original act, as well as this proposed amendment, 
is plain and needs no explanation to anyone who understands condi- 
tions in the public-land States. Everyone familiar with the situation in 
the West knows that the public lands remaining open to settlement 
under the homestead laws are not only barren,and usually broken and 
very rough and arid, but are also mostly covered with rock or brush 
to such an extent that it requires several years of the hardest kind of 
work to bring the lands into a state of clearing and improvement and 
cultivation sufficient to produce crops or afford the settler enough 
produce upon which to make a living. In other words, it usually 
requires practically three years in order to obtain a paying crop, and 
during that time the settler is compelled to find employment at some 
other place in order to acquire the necessary means upon which to 
live and with which to improve his homestead, and unless his home- 
stead rights can be protected during his necessary absence from his 
claim, he is Hable to lose his home. Moreover, at the present time the 
West has been so completely drained of men having gone into the Army 
or Navy, or gone East in remunerative employment, that the farmers 
are being compelled to reduce their cultivation, owing to the impossi- 
bility of obtaining farm help. The object of the original law was to 
allow the new homestead settlers to safely go off and secure employ- 
ment on farms and by making the necessary showing of their active 
work in the production of food during their absence, to be credited with 
that time upon their homestead entry. If the law was just and neces- 
sary for the production of food, as it was, and also necessary to the 
homestead settlers, who made settlement prior to December 20, 1917, it 
is equally just and much more necessary now for the new settlers, who 
have settled upon poorer lands since December 20, 1917, and when the 
urgency for farm labor is becoming more intense all the time. 
Therefore your committee is of the opinion that the provisions of 
the act should be extended up to the present time so as to give the 
thousands of settlers who have entered land during the past six months 
the benefit of the provisions of that act, in order that they may during 
this present agricultural season be allowed to safely absent themselves 
from their claims and find work on farms throughout the West, and the 
committee feels that the bill ought to be promptly passed so that those 
settlers may take advantage of its provisions during this farming season. 


The Interior Department and the Land Office officials, and 
people generally throughout the West, have said that owing to 
the drainage of men going to the war and to the munition plants 
and other works, practically all farm labor was gone, und if 
they could get some of the new settlers to come on to the adjoin- 
ing ranches they could get some work in that way, and it would 
be a very great benefit to both the settlers and farmers. The 
Interior Department recommends the bill and the people of the 
West generally recommend it. It does not grant any additional 
or new rights. We are having a very hard and slow time in 


the West to settle up that country and get people to homestead. 
The remaining public homstead land left in the West is princi- 
pally dry and barren, often rocky and broken and cut up with 
guiches and arroyas, often covered with oak brush, and it is the 
hardest kind of work on earth to improve and make a living 
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and 2 home on land of that kind. It is, of course, a fine thing 
for Secretary Lane to talk about furnishing homes for the 
hundreds of thousands of returning soldiers, but unless the 
Government spends from $2,000 to $4,000 on each homestead 
mighty few soldiers will ever put in the rest of their lives trying 
to make a home on these lands, especially if they have to submit 
to all the delays, red tape, and inspections and handicaps of the 
present homestead settlers. Now when we get a man out on one 
of these homesteads, for the first three years he can not grow 
any sufficient crop to support himself and family on, and he is 
compelled to go away and get work to live on. All of these 
amendments and little bills that we western Members have 
merely tend to liberalize the conditions under which these men 
are trying to live and support their families and to comply with 
the law, and this is only one of many of them. 
great many reasons why this bill should pass. 








of the country, and the rights of the Government are in no way 
jeopardized. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yiekl? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 


Mr. WALSH. 
vield to the gentleman in a minute. I want to ask the gentle- 


man if this is not the measure which I and some other gentle- 
men opposed and upon which we had a vote when it was passed 
before. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
sure. 

Mr. WALSH. It was one of these homestead-extension acts, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I was not the author of that orig- 
inal law which I am now trying to amend by this bill of mine, 
Tiouse joint resolution 290. 

Mr. MONDELL. May I say to the gentleman that this law 
has been of great value to the West. Those Mountain States 
have been denuded of their farm labor and of their men by the 
very large quotas furnished to the Army, and in many places a 
homesteader can raise very little on his own farm. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, For the first three years he 
“anh not, 

Mr. MONDELL. On the other hand, some men can go to an 
adjoining farm—he must keep up the cultivation of this land, 
of course—and there hc can render very valuable service in the 


I do not think so, though I am not 


production of those things that are needful for the maintenance | 


of our armies. The law has worked well and the only change 
is to bring it more nearly up to date. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will say to the gentleman that 
with the permission of the House I want to amend the bill te 
bring down the date to the 1st day of October. I expect to ask 
to do that. If the House will not agree to that, of course we will 
have to take the best we can get. 

Mr. WALSH. I should have no objection to moving the date, 
but 1 recall the statement the gentleman made when this meas- 
ure Was up originally in 1917 and I am glad to have the gentle- 
man’s prediction at that time now verified by the statement o* 
the gentleman from Wyoming that the original law has worked 
very well. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 

Mr. WALSH. There was 
policy. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There has been no cornplaint made 
anywhere about that law. ° 

Mr. WALSH. As I understand it, if this date is moved down 
to the Ist of October—the act only runs during the period of 
the war—— 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. That is my understanding. 

Mr. WALSH. If we move the date down to the 1st of October 
it is in a sense an immaterial change? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think so; but it will afford re- 
lief to many more men and do that much more good. 

Mr. WALSH. It will relieve the men who have filed since 
the Ist of May? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I have no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Not only is this legislation needed, but it is 
becoming more and more apparent that further legislation than 
this is necessary along these lines. 

Mr. NORTON, Mr. Spenker, reserving the right to object, 
there is a provision in this proposed law providing that absence 
from the land upon the part of the entryman while engaged in 
farm labor will count as constructive residence upon the home- 
stead entry. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
ing on some adjoining farm, 

Mr. NORTON, I that to mean that such absence 
Will count as part of the time which he is required under existing 


It has, 


great apprehension about this 


Yes; if he shows that he is work- 


construe 


There are a | 
It is only com- | 
mon-sense fairness to the settlers and for the general welfare | 
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Well, I have the fleor, but I will be glad to | 
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law to reside upon the land in order to make homestead preof 
thereon. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
the requirement of cultivation. 

Mr. NORTON, The working out of such a law would result 
in many cases like this: A young woman who might have 
friends interested in acqiiiring some of the Government land 
would be encouraged to make entry and settlement upon a 
tract of land, which she would immediately desert, as far as 
residence would be concerned, and would proceed to her home 
in an Eastern State and there engage in some occupation that 
she could claim was necessary agricultural work. It would 
likewise result in the same condition regarding similar entries 
and setilements by men. I want to say to the House that liv- 
ing, as I do, in one of the western publicland States, I am of 
opinion that legislation of this character, while most pleasing, 
while most delightful to those desiring to secure Government 
lands by a very easy method, dees not result in making many 
new homes in the West. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON, Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has used—unfuairly, I think 
he will himself admit, on reflection, because he is familiar with 
the sitnation—a possibly very extreme case, 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman from North Dakota has done 
nothing of the kind. He has stated the character of cases that 
are occurring every day, and will continue to occur under legis- 
lation such as this. He has stated that in face of the fact that 
he knows that would be very pleasing legislation to a great 
many people in his own section of the country, who are ready 
to accept the easiest possible way of acquiring title to more 
of the Government domain. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman knows, further, that there 
ean be no abandonment, because cultivation of the land is pro- 
vided by law, and fencing and everything else is still required. 

All this aet does is to give the settler an opportunity to go 
somewhere else in the community and engage in some useful 
labor for a few months while he is complying with the provi- 
sions of the law on his own place as to improvement, and I want 
to say to the gentleman I have never been for legislation that 
did not bring permanent settlement; ho western man can be for 
legislation that does not bring permanent settlement, This 
legislation is absolutely essential in those mountain and coast 
States if they are to furnish their quota of men for the Army 
and keep up the production of wheat, mutton, beef, and wool. 

Mr. NORTON. Let me say to the distinguished gentleman 
from Wyoming I do not at all agree with him that it is abso- 
lutely or even quite necessary for the greater production of 
beef or mutton or horse meat or rye or wheat or for the maxi- 
mum production of any other food product in the West. It 
does, however, evidently seem to be necessary, by some Mem- 
bers of Congress and by some men who are not Members of 
Congress, as an easy means of getting the public domain away 
from the Government and into private ownership. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. No, not just now; I will in a moment. I con- 
tend that if any legislation like this is to be passed it should 
provide that the absence from the land on the part of the entry- 
man during the war while engaged in agricultural labor should 
not be such as to allow a contest to be entered against his land; 
that if he desired to engage in agricultural labor away from 
his land, desired to be absent from his land, he should be al- 
lowed to be so absent, but at the termination of the war he 


Yes. It does not interfere with 


| should be required to reside the full time now required by law 


upon his land. That kind of legislation, I suggest, will settle 
up and make many new and desirable farm homes in the West. 
This kind of legislation will take the public domain away from 
the Government and give it into the hands of those who will 
dispose of it to the first buyer that can be found. The kind of 
legislation proposed by this measure will not tend to make per- 
manent farm-home owners of those who acquired title to 
Government land under its provisions. I believe every man who 
is familiar with the conditions in the West knows such to be 
the real facts. ° 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. NORTON, I will be pleased to do so. . 

Mr. RAKER. As I understand the provisions of this bill 
it simply is to carry out what has been the policy of the General 
Land Office for the last 30 years. 

Mr. NORTON, No; the gentleman does not understand cor- 
rectly. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes, I do. Heretofore the hemesteader could 
always leave his homestead when it was necessary to work out 
for the purpose of obtaining money to improve it. Now this 
bill just goes one step further. He has to improve his place, 
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to fence it, to build his home there, cultivate it, but if his neigh- | 


bor needs help and this man can leave his own home for the 


purpose of helping him for a month or a month and a half in | 


the dire need of help, such as is now in the Western States, as I 


know from personal knowledge, and he is actually engaged in | 


farm labor, it allows his absence to act as constructive residence 
so there will be no contest; that when the summer and fall work 
is over he may return home and go on at his place, to try to 
benefit and improve his place. I want to say to the gentleman 
and the House that this permit of absence is working well. It 
has not had the effect in my State that the gentleman claims it 
may have in his, and I trust the House will permit this legisla- 
tion to go through with this amendment which brings it down 
to date. 
suppose, 50 letters of men who have wanted to go away and help 
their friends, the farmers adjoining them, to go 5, 10, or more 
miles so they may help put in a crop, help harvest it, and they 
are needed now and they ought not to be under a penalty of 
contest because they are helping to produce the necessary prod- 
ucts that are so much needed. I trust the gentleman will not 
object. 

Mr. NORTON. Is the gentleman as much interested in 
farmers’ homes being established in the public-land States as 
he is in giving the public domain to anyone who may be willing 
to take it? 

Mr. RAKER. The men who file on these lands are the very 
ones who build up the country, who make permanent homes and 
go there and stay, to live there, and they build up the country. 

I have observed for the last 40 years myself. They made 
that country. We do not want it so that some fellow who puts 
his feet on the stove during the winter can go and contest 
when they have worked there honestly and faithfully, 

Mr. NORTON, Will the gentleman [Mr, Tayror of Colorado] 
in charge of the bill agree to an amendment providing that ab- 


sence from the land shall not be counted as residence required | 


under existing law to complete proof on the entry? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 1 could not agree to that; it will 
kil! the bill. 

Mr. NORTON. The bill should be so amended. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, There is no use, then, in passing 
the bill. 

Mr. NORTON. Gentlemen in favor of legislation of this 
kind simply want to open the gates and not require any resi- 
dence at all. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. My dear sir—— 

* Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 

* The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
' Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. 
ject—— 

Mr. NORTON. I will reserve the right to object so that the 
gentleman may be heard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask that this bill 
retain its place on the calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
asks unanimous consent that this bill may go to the foot of the 
calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
objects, 


Objection is heard. 


Speaker, reserving the right to 


BILL 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, may I be permitted to make a 
uhanimous-consent request at this time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will recognize the 

gentleman to submit the request. 
DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that im- 
mediately after the reading and approval of the Journal to- 
morrow that it be in order for the Committee on Military Affairs 
to call up bills on the Calendar of the House or the Union Cal- 
endar that have been favorably reported to the House and that 
are unobjected to. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Let the Chair submit the ques- 
tion to the House. Is there objection to the request submitted 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT]? 

Mr. RAKER, Reserving it in order to make a statement, I 
will ask if the gentleman would not further make the request 
so that if we do not get through with the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar it may continue to-morrow until completed, and that 
at the conclusion of the Unanimous Consent Calendar he be 
given this’ right? It is somewhat understood that this entire 
calendar be gone through with. 


FROM THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 


Mr. 


There are no gates be ened. | . > -* ' 
, re no gates to be opened. | ing » monkey wrench into the machinery ”? 


There is no question about it, because I received, I | 





ob- | 


| all proceedings here until we can get a quorum. 


The gentleman from Colorado | 
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Mr. MONDELL. I trust that the modification may be had, 
and that immediately after the consideration of the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar these bills be taken up. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman [Mr. Dent] 
consent to that? 

Mr. DENT. I consent to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. DENT] asks unanimous consent that the bills to which he 
has referred, reported from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
may be in order following the disposition of the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
is recognized. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I want to state that the bill that was objected to and 
on which the point of no quorum was raised this morning is 
just as important a bill as there is on this calendar. 

The Bureau of Public Health and the Bureau of War-Risk 
Insurance, because I happened to have introduced the bill and 
because it happens to relate to my district, have called me up 
every day on the proposition that 14,000 tubercular soldiers and 
sailors have been discharged and they have no place in which to 
put them. The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
had a hearing and unanimously reported this bill. Then the 
Committee on Rules gave us a hearing. And then they wanted 
to hear the officials of the War-Risk Insurance Bureau and the 
Public Health Bureau, and they heard them; and after that it 
was a unanimous report from the Committee on Rules. One is 
just as important as the other. If it was important to have the 
point of no quorum raised on that bill this morning, it is just 
as important to have it on the rest of them. So far as I am 
concerned, I am going to object. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman withhold his objection for 
a moment? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Would not the gentleman listen to this: That 
anyone can object to any one of these bills on this Unanimous 
Consent Calendar. There are bills on here that the House may 
consider and there may not be any votes against them, but 
nevertheless we have to submit to the fact that anyone can take 
them off the calendar. If we all took the same attitude that the 
gentleman from Kentucky takes, there would not be any legis- 
lation here unless there was a quorum present. And all ought 
to be treated alike. 

Mr. MONDELL. I assume the gentleman from Kentucky 
wants to pass his bill and not simply make trouble by “ throw- 





Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is the easiest thing in the world to stop 
I hope the 
gentleman’s bill will be considered in due course by the House, 


j . 4 | But if the House wants to take up other matters that are not 
All time has long since expired, | 


objected to first, that is not sufficient excuse for the gentleman 
to insist that nething be done unless his particular matter be 
taken up. The consideration of his measure would come much 
more quickly, in my opinion, if he allows the business to go in 
an orderly way. These bills have been reported for several 
months and have not been dispesed of; they are also im- 


| portant. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. I do not want to be obstructive, and it is 
not in a spirit of resentment that I rise. This is a bill here that 
has the unanimous report of two committees, and it is unani- 
mously asked for here. It is absolutely important, as gentle- 
men will see from the hearings, that this bill pass now in order 
that they may get the foundation in for this hospital before 
bad weather, so that they can provide some place for these 
soldiers as early as possible. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman can create a situation 


hs 


7 


under 


| which these important bills that have been reported for months 
can not pass, or his bill either; he can create a situation under 
which nothing can be done. He can easily do that, but I as- 
sume he does not desire to do so. 
Mr. KINCHELOE. I understand. But the point I make 


lis-——- 

Mr. MONDELL. But the gentleman would not get any fur: 
ther along with his legislation by objecting to the consideration 
of other legislation. 

Mr. KINCHELOE,. The “ gentleman from Kentucky ” 
not want to obstruct any meritorious war legislation, but will 
insist upon his rights in the matter. I realize my responsibility 
as a Member of this House, and I am going to assume it. But 
the point I make is that when this bill came up this morning 
there was a threat of no quorum. Now, if it is important to 


does 


consider my bill only when there is a quorum present, it is just 
as important to consider the rest of them with a quorum, 
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Mr. GOOD. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I shall object unless there is some assur- 
ance that this bill will be considered. 

Mr. HENRY TT. RAINEY. I hope the gentleman will not 
do that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. We will not give any assurance of 
that. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The only assurance I want-—— 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, I object. 
: The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the next 
il}, 





STOCK-RAISING TOMESTEADS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 2498) to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An 
act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved December, 29, 1916, 

The title of the bill was read. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I objetted to that other 
request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair asked if there was 
objection, and gentlemen were conferring with the gentleman 
from Kentucky, and—— 

Mr. KINCHELOKE, I objected. 

'The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Kentucky 
objected to the request of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dent]. The Clerk has read the title of the next bill. Is there 
objection to its present consideration? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think the bill should be 
reported before objection is made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes,” approved 
December 29, 1916, be amended to read as follows: 

“Sree, 3. That any qualified homestead entryman may make entry 
nnder the homestead laws of lands so designated by the Secretary of 
the interior, according to legal subdivisions, in areas not exceeding 
640 acres, and in compact form so far as may be subject to the pro- 
visions of this act, and secure title thereto by compliance with the 
terms of the homestead laws: Provided, That a former homestead 
entry of land of the character described in section 2 hereof shall not 
be a bar to the entry of a tract within a radius of 20 miles from such 
former entry under the provisions of this act, which, together with the 
former entry, shall not exceed 640 acres, subject to the requirements 
of law as to residence and improvements, except that no residence shall 
required on such additional entry if the entryman owns and is re- 
siding on his former entry: Provided further, That the entryman 
shall be required to enter all contiguous areas of the character herein 
described open to entry prior to the entry of any noncontiguous land: 
And provided further, That instead of cultivation as required by the 
homestead laws the entryman shall be required to make permanent im- 
provements upon the land entered before final proof is submitted 
tending to Increase the value of the same for stock-raising purposes of 
the value of not less than $1.25 per acre, and at least one-half of such 
improvements shall be placed upon the land within three years after 
the date of entry thereof.” Ri 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pre- 
sent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I think this important measure should receive some explanation 
before the objection stage is passed. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I will endeavor to 
explain the bill, Under the enlarged—320 acre—homestead 
law, of which my friend from Wyoming, Mr. Monprnt, was 
the original author, a homestead entryman is entitled to take 
an additional tract of land—160 acres—besides the 160 he 
already has, for the purpose of getting 320 acres of dry land, 
and he is not required to make two residences. If he perfects 
his three-years’ residence on his original entry that is suffi- 
cient for the additional tract. When we passed the 640-acre 
stockraising homestead law we attempted but failed to do the 
same thing. Tor instance, if a man now has 320 acres of dry 
land and can not make a living on it, and there is some more 
dry Jand in that vicinity-——— 

Mr. MONDELL, Within 20 miles of it—— 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; within 20 miles of it, he 


cu take 320 acres more to make up a 640-acre homestead. If 
he can get that additional tract adjoining his original entry he 
does not have to live on it at all. But inadvertently we provided 
in that law that If he is compelled to take a piece of iand that 
iS not contiguous—not adjoining his original entry—-he is 


compelled to make a double residence. That is he has got to 
move off of his original entry and go onto the new tract, not- 
withstanding, under this law he has already resided on his origi- 
nal tract and cultivated it for the full three years. He can 
not live on both at once. The present provision is entirely un- 
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just, impractical, and wrong, and was neyer intended to operate 
or be construed the way it is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I recall, when the enlarged-homestead act 
was under consideration that a discussion arose on the floor 
as to the limit of distance where a homesteader would be privi- 
leged to take the additional land. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe the House provided 10 miles. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; I believe it was 10 miles at 
that time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe it was subsequently changed 
to 20. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The reason of that change was 
because the homestead settlers could not get any land within 10 
miles. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The purpose of this bill is not to increase 
the privileges of that law, so far as additional land is concerned. 
It is merely, in case the tracts are not contiguous, to grant the 
right to locate upon them but not to require residence. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is correct. This bill will re- 
lieve the entrymen from being required to leave their original 
homestead entry where they must be living at the time and move 
onto the new additional tract, which has no improvement on it, 
Of course that would be a wholly useless and foolish thing to do. 

Mr. MONDELL. I call the attention of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin to the fact that the only change in the present law is 
in the words on lines 10, 11, and 12, as follows: 


Except that no residence shall be required on such additional entry 
if the entryman owns and is residing on his former entry. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, if the land were contizuous, it 
would be construed that he was residing on the new additional 
land by reason of its being contiguous. But where it is not con- 
tiguous there is that construction that requires additional resi- 
dence whereby he would have to give up his former residence. 

Mr. MONDELL. My opinion is that the House would never 
have passed the law with this addition in it except for the fact 
that when the law was originally introduced there was no limit 
of distance to the original entry, and it was the opinion, and 
properly, that if a man could take an addition in another State 
he ought to live on It. But when the addition was made of 20 
niiles the logical thing to do was to make it the same as was done 
in the case of the 320-acre law. That is what is now proposed, 
It will relieve a lot of folks who, if this is not passed, will have 
to remove to a distance of from 2 to 10 miles, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. And they will have to leave their 
present land and homes to go on the new piece of unimproved 
ground. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation 
of the right to object. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this proposed amendment gives the right to a homestead entry- 
man residing in any section of the country where the land is 
classified as “ grazing land” to acquire an amount of the public 
domain which, added to the amount of land ineluded in his 
original entry, will not exceed 640 acres, if that Jand is within 
20 miles of his original entry. 

Mr. MONDELL. And is of the character of land coming 
under the law 

Mr. NORTON. Yes; and is of the character of the land con- 
templated by the law. That is land. of a character more suit- 
able for grazing than for agricultural purposes. 

Mr. MONDELL. And if his original homestead is of the 
same character. 

Mr. NORTON. If an entryman has taken up a homestead in 
one of the public-land States and cultivated it and made proof 
on it and there is not any unappropriated Government land 
within 20 miles of his original entry of this character, he is 
deprived of the privilege to be given by this bill. 

I want to say to the committee that my experience has been 
that this legislation, permitting homestead entrymen to take 
land noncontiguous to their original entries, has been one of the 
finest pieces of legislation passed by any Congress in many 
years privileging men in the West to grab up the public domain 
by an easy method. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman understands that this bill 
gives no such authority, and does not change the law with 
respect to making entries. 

Mr. NORTON, This bill enlarges an existing unwise privi- 
lege, It is aimed by a great many of those outside of Congress 
who favor this amendment to give to men who now have land in 
the public-land States of the West, particularly in the semi- 
arid regions, from 160 to 480 acres of additional land for prac- 
tically the mere expense of putting a fence around the land, 
It provides to give this land to land speculators and to men who 
have been living out in the vicinity of this unappropriated Gov« 
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ernment land and who have for years been making a good living 
on their original homesteads. This is what similar legislation 
has done in many instances in my own State and in my par- 
ticular congressional district. This is what similar legislation 
has caused to take place in Montana. This is what this amend- 
ment will do and encourage as long as the unappropriated 
public domain lasts in the semiarid sections of the country. 

I wish to merely state these facts, so that the House with 
notice and knowledge may take such action as to it may seem 
proper. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. I shall be pleased to yield to the genial gen- 
tleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. Without going into the question of the pro- 
priety of these noncontiguous entries—and I can not agree with 
my friend in his view with regard to them—this bill does not 
enlarge that privilege. Now, certainly the gentleman does not 
want to put himself in the position of denying to the men who 
have taken those noncontiguous entries the right to remain on 
their original entries. He does not want to compel them to 
move from their present homes onto the new land, generally of 
very little value, which they have taken up. All that this 
amendment does is to give them the same right that the settlers 
in his State have had under the 320-acre homestead law, to 
have their residénce on their original entry counted as resi- 
dence on the additional land. They must improve the addi- 
tional land. 

Mr. NORTON. It gives one the right now who has taken 
480 acres of grazing land and is residing upon that tract to 
take 160 acres additional 20 miles away from his original entry 
and acquire title to it without any residence on it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Within 20 miles. 

Mr. NORTON. Does the gentleman think that is anything 
more or less than merely giving one the privilege of grabbing 
160 acres more of the public lands without doing anything 
except putting a fence around it? 

Mr. MONDELL. In thousands of cases that has been the 
salvation of men who had to have a little pasture land and 
who could go into the hill country some distance away from 
their homesteads and get a small amount of pasture land. 
That has been the way the law has worked, and it has been of 
great value. 

Mr. NORTON. I agree that if in this present stage of the 
Nation’s population and development a man can get 160 acres 
of good grazing land for $1.25 an acre, or for putting a fence 
around it, it is a mighty good thing for him. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is a good thing for the country. 

Mr. GANDY. Will my friend yield a moment? 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GANDY. The theory of the 640-acre act is that a man 
needs 640 acres of that kind of land—that he is entitled to 
640 acres, 

Mr. NORTON. To make a living upon. The theory is all 
right. But the theory is widely departed from in giving one 
the privilege of taking up 640 acres of noncontiguous land 
within a radius of 20 miles from the original entry. 

Mr. GANDY, And the same thing was true of the half- 
section act. It is on the assumption that a man needs 320 
acres of that kind of land. Now, if a man has a quarter or 
half section, or in the case which the gentleman mentions, 480 
acres of land of the kind and character contemplated by the 
section act, he is entitled to fill up the amount of 640 acres, 
equal in area to a section, either contiguous or somewhere else. 

Mr. NORTON. Does the gentleman seriously contend that 
anywhere in the West, if a man can not make a living on a 
480-acre tract, it is necessary in order that he be able to make 
a living on his original homestead entry that he have the 
right to take up another 160 acres anywhere within 20 miles 
of his original entry? 

Mr. GANDY. Will my friend yield for a moment? 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GANDY. The theory of the 640-acre act is that a man 
needs 640 acres of that kind of land—that he is entitled to 640 
acres, 


Mr. NORTON. To make a living upon, The theory is all | 
right. But the theory is widely departed from in giving one ! 
the privilege of taking up 640 acres of noncontiguous land | 


within a radius of 20 miles from the original entry. 
Mr. GANDY. And the same thing was true of the half- 
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section act, he is entitled to the difference between that amount 
and 640 acres, either contiguous or somewhere else. 

Mr. NORTON. Does the gentleman seriously contend that 
anywhere in the West, if a man can not make a living on a 
480-acre tract, it is necessary in order that he be able to make 
a living on his origital homestead entry that he have the right 
to take up another 160 acres anywhere within 20 miles of his 
original entry? 

Mr. GANDY. I have for years been a believer in and ardent 
advocate of such a liberalization of the homestead laws and 
regulations as will recognize existing conditions in the public- 
land States of the West. The objection of the gentleman from 
North Dakota seems to be directed not to the residence feature, 
which is all there is at stake in this amendment, but to the 
advisability of permitting a noncontiguous additional home- 
stead. This subject is not a new one for me, for in the Sixty- 
fourth Congress the section homestead bill came from the Public 
Lands Committee without any provision for a noncontiguous 
additional homestead, and on the floor of this House I secured an 
amendment permitting such an entry. It was my belief then, 
Mr. Speaker, and it is my belief now, that persons who have 
made homestead entries for land of the kind proposed to be dis- 
posed of under the section act are entitled to such an amount of 
similar land as, when added to the land embraced in their 
former entries, will not exceed 640 acres whether the additional 
adjoins the original or not. We need not enter into the discus- 
sion of that proposition to-day for the law already provides for 
noncontiguous additional entries under the half-section act and 
under the section act. The only change that is sought by this 
bill is to make the residence provisions the same in the section 
act that they are in the half-section act, for under the half- 
Section act where the noncontiguous additional is not to exceed 
20 miles from the original and the claimant continues to reside 
upon the land embraced in his original entry residence is not 
required on the additional. If this bill is passed—and I hope, 
Mr. Speaker, it will be passed—several hundred homesteaders 
in the district which I have the honor to represent in this House, 
and I feel certain that many- thousand in the public-land States 
of the West will not be required to move from the homes they 
have established on their original homesteads in order to comply 
with the provisions of the homestead law with relation to their 
noncontiguous additional entries. 

I regret, Mr. Speaker, that there is now a necessity for the 
passage of any such legislation of this kind, and I take occasion 
to say again, as I have heretofore said in this House, that if 
years ago a far-sighted policy of section homesteads had been 
inaugurated the high prairies of the West would to-day be 
dotted with presperous homes where in many cases deserted 
homestead shacks tell the story of the inability of homesteaders 
to make good on quarter-section or half-section entries. We have 
legislated piecemeal and must go on that way. Undoubtedly 
there are other amendments to the section bill that it will be 
necessary to pass, for I recall now that there is no provision of 
law whereby one who has a noncontiguous additional entry 
under the half-section act can fill his section adjoining it. I have 
introduced a bill to remedy that feature and later on I hope to be 
able to secure consideration for it. I want to renew my state- 
ment, Mr. Speaker, that there is nothing more in this bill than 
the equalization of the residence provisions of the half-section 
law and the section law. 

Mr. NORTON. The one thing more than any other which 
would at this time impel me not to object to the consideration 
of this bill is the earnestness and affability of my friend from 
South Dakota [Mr. Ganpy] whom I know is greatly interested 
in this proposed legislation. He has been such an untiring 
worker during the time he has been in Congress for those things 
which he believes his constituents should have that on his ac- 
count I do not feel justified in making objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

I have called attention to what the bill if enacted into law 
will effect. It is for a majority of those present to determine 
whether it should have the approval of the House. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. NORTON. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. SISSON. If a man can not make a living on 480 acres 
of land, my friend certainly would not prevent him from taking 
160 acres more of that land off the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It reminds me of the man who had two eighths of 
land, and he wanted to get rid of both of them. Finally he 
got a customer for one of the eighths, and he went over to the 





section act. It is on the assumption that a man needs 320) courthouse to have the deed recorded, and when he left the 
acres of that kind of land. Now, if a man has a quarter or | courthouse he said with great glee, “ That scoundrel couldn’t 
half section, or in the case which the gentleman mentions, 480 | read or write, and I shoved the other eighth off on him. I got 
acres of land of the kind and character contemplated by the! rid of both the eighths at the same time.” [Laughter.] 
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Mr. NORTON. My very good friend from Mississippi will 
find that in the public land States in the West there are plenty 
of people who are most willing to take all the public land suit- 
nble for grazing that Congress will permit them to get hold of 
by easy methods and with small expense. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there dbjection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill is on the Union Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Taytor of Colorado, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 


“THE OLD CUSTOMHOUSE”’ AT KENNEBUNKPORT, ME. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill CH. R. 4283) authorizing the donation of the land and 
building at Kennebunkport, Me., known as “The old custom- 
house,” to the town of Kennebunkport, Me. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I ask that the bill be passed in- 
formally. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Florida that the bill be passed 
informally ? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Ido not know what the gentleman means 
by that request. 

Song — of Florida. I want the bill to be passed over, 
that is all. 

Mr. FOSTER. To go to the foot of the calendar? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. To go to the foot of the calendar. 
The gentleman from Maine [Mr. GoopaLt] who is the author 
of this bill is not here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I certainly would not take advantage of 
the author of the bill. I have no objection to the bill being 
juissed over, to take its place at the foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the Dill 
being passed over to take its place at the foot of the calendar? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR MONTANA, 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill S. 70, an aet providing for an additional judge for the 
district of Montana. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH and Mr. MOORES of Indiana objected. 
EXTENDING TIME FOR APPLICATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES PATENT 
OFFICE. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. S763) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
extend temporarily the time for filing applications and fees and 
inking action in the United States Patent Office in favor of na- 
tions granting reciprocal rights to United States citizens,” ap- 
proved August 17, 1916. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
objects, and the bill will be stricken from the calendar. 


PAYMENT OF INDIAN RESERVATION LAND, MONTANA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 955) for the relief of settlers on certain railroad 
linds in Montana. 

fhe SPEAKER pro tempore Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. At the request of the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. Evans] I will reserve the objection. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, this bill appeals to me as a merito- 
rious one and worthy of consideration by the House. The situa- 
tion is this: The Northern Pacific Railroad many years ago was 
sranted land by the Government, and a part of these lands was 
within the Indian reservation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, I ask unani- 


nious consent that the reservation may be pending and that the 
bill may be read, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the bill. { 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the adjustment of the grants to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Co., if any of the lands within the indemnity 
limits of said grants through that portion of the former reservation for 
the Gros Ventre, Plegan, Blood, Blackfoot, and River Crow Indians 
lying south of the Missouri River in the State of Montana be found in 
possession of an actual bona fide qualified settler under the homestead 
laws of the United States who has made substantial improvements 
thereon and such land has been adjudged by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to inure to the Northern Pacific Railway Co. under the grants 
made to its predecessor in interest, the Northern Pacific Railroad Co., 
the Northern Pacific Railway Co. upon request of the Secretary of the 
Interior may file a ralinquishment of said lands in favor of the settler 
and shall then be entitled to select an equal quantity of other lands in 
lieu thereof from any of the surveyed public lands within the State 
of Montana, not mineral and not otherwise appropriated at the date of 
selection, to which it shall receive title the same as though originally 
granted: Provided, however, That lands withdrawn or classified as coal 
lands may be selected by said company, and as to such lands it shall 
receive a restricted patent as provided by the act of June 22, 1910. 

Mr. EVANS. As I was suggesting, these lands fell within 
the grant to the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. They were at 
that time in Indian reservations. It was not known that they 
were within the grant of land to the company, and individual 
settlers to the number of 30 or 40 went on the lands and made 
improvements. Subsequently, the department determined that 
these lands were within the grant and that the company was 
entitled to them. The railroad company has agreed to give 
up the lands to the settlers, provided the Government will allow 
them an equal amount of land somewhere else. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. EVANS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would direct the gentleman’s attention 
to the estimate placed upon it by the Secretary of the Interior 
in his letter directed to Senator Mryer, December 15, 1917, in 
which he says: 

I am still of the opinion, as expressed in my report of February 21, 
1917, that the settlers proposed to be benefited by this bill do not have 
such claims as would warrant my recommendation of the approval 
thereof, 

Mr. EVANS. Yes, he says that; but he says something 
further. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I will read further, because I wish 
the committee to have all the information: 

In view of the fact, however, that the investigations made by the 
railway company show that they have placed valuable improvements 
on the land, that they would suffer considerable loss if they were now 
required to remove therefrom, and that the company is willing to re- 
linquish for their benefit, do not desire any further to oppose the 
passage of the proposed legislation. The selections made by the com- 
yany in lieu of the lands relinquished should be restricted to surveyed 
ands, and the bill should therefore he amended by adding the word 
“ surveyed’ on line 4, page 2, before the words “ public lands,” so that 
it would read, “ any oft e surveyed public lands within the State of 
Montana, not mineral,” etc. 

In the first place, the settlers have no claim; they are squat- 
ters on railroad land. Now, the railroad for some reason or 
other would like to have an exchange of land, not of substan- 
tially equal value—there is no such limitation as is usually 
earried in bills of this kind, but that they may have any avail- 
able land in exchange without any limitation whatever. 

There have been too many abuses arising out of the exchange 
of land by railroads for other public lands to allow such a bill 
as this to go through under unanimous consent without giving 
an opportunity for careful consideration. 

Mr. EVANS. I beg to say to the gentleman that it is not the 
railroad company that is asking for this bill, but 30 or 40 
settlers, who have cabins, fences, and their families upon this 
land, who- have made the improvements. The Department of 
the Interior has determined that the lands are within the grant 
to the railroad company, and the railroad company says that 
we will get out of the way if you will give us an equal amount 
of land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. An equal amount of land without regard 
to the value of it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Would the gentleman object to putting in an 
amendment saying that it should be land of equal value or like 
value? 

Mr. EVANS. No; I would not object to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is too important a bill to 
be considered by unanimous consent. 


WATER SUPPLY, OLATHE, COLO, 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, on page 36 of this 
calendar, at the foot of the page, is a bill put on the Private 
Calendar. It is a bill to grant certain public lands to the 
town of Olathe, Colo., for the protection of its water supply. 
It is H. R. 5989, and is 147 on the Private Calendar, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be transferred to the Union 
Calendar, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Colorado 
asks unanimous consent that the bill H. R. 5989, on the 
Private Calendar, be transferred to the Union Calendar. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman’s only desire is to have it 
transferred to the Union Calendar? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is all. 
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Mr. WALSH. And not put on the Unanimous Consent | 


Calendar? 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. No. I will do that some other 
time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


STUART, LEWIS, GORDON & RUTHERFORD. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent | 


was the bill (H. R. 906) making an appropriation to Stuart, 
Lewis, Gordon & Rutherford in payment of legal services 
rendered by them to the Creek Nation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, WALSH. Mr, Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve 
his objection for a moment? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly; I reserve my objection to permit 
the gentleman to make a statement. 





Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, this bill authorizes the pay- | 
ment to Stuart, Lewis, Gordon & Rutherford of the sum of | 


$7,000 out of the Creek tribal funds in settlement of a claim 
for legal services rendered by this firm on account of a con- 
tract entered into by the Creek Nation on January 7, 1898. 
At that time the Creek Nation was one of the Five Civilized 
Tribes and prior to that time no contract that either of the 
Five Civilized Tribes ever made for legal services was ever 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior or by the President. 


They not only paid out thousands, but hundreds of thousands— | claim is without merit. 


yes, they paid out millions of dollars, and there never was | 


an appropriation, so far as I know, for the Cherokee Nation, 


of which I am a member, which prior to that time was ever | 


approved. Thousands and thousands of dollars were paid out 
on appropriations made by the Cherokee tribal authorities, 
just like they would be if made by the Massachusetts Legisla- 


ture, or the Legislature of Minnesota or California. This firm | 


was contracted with under a .egal contract, and it was just 
at the time when the affairs of the tribe were being wound up. 
This firm of attorneys, one of the most eminent in Oklahoma, 
necessarily had to resist and fight the Interior Department in 
their construction of the laws which were enacted by Con- 
gress and test the constitutionality of many of them in the 
courts. 


The Creek tribal legislature met and passed this appropria- | 


tion to pay this claim. The principal chief signed it. It was 


transmitted by the chief inspector and it was reeommended by | 


the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. It got to the desk of the 


Secretary of the Interior on the very last day, and, without any | 


consideration on his part, he recommended its disapproval. I 
know that this is a meritorious claim; I know it ought to be 
paid; I know that these services were rendered. This has been 
brought up in the House two or three times. The House passed 
it two years ago along about the last of the session. It went 
over to the Senate, and there was not time for its consideration 


there; but here was a firm of attorneys that was as good as any | 


in the United States, and the contract was entered into with 
them under an act of the Creek Tribal Council, and they had a 
legal right to enter into that contract, and they were legally ein- 
ployed, They did perform the services. While the services were 
being performed, namely, between January 7, 1898, and a later 
date, when the Creek Council passed a law authorizing the em- 
ployment, Congress on June 28, 1898, passed the Curtis bill, 
which contains a provision that as to subsequent appropriations 
they must be approved by the President. They entered into the 
contract, and they performed the services under an act passed 
by the Creek Tribal Council, passed before June 28, 1898. The 
Creek council later on made an appropriation to carry out its 
contract to pay for the services rendered, but it was after June 
28, 1898; and I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this is a claim which 
has dragged along here for a number of years, but it is a meri- 
torious one. 
and that they ought to be paid for. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. 
entirely. 


I think the bil! ought to be paid. But I think the 
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he has made an able defense of his measure and that we ought 
to go on witb the other bills. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to say to the gentleman that we 
ought to go on with the bills of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
just as well as we ought to go on with the bills of the gentleman 
from Wyoming. We have taken up a good deal of time so far 
with bills from the Western States. 

Mr. MONDELL. I hope the gentleman will yield right there. 
The gentleman from Wyoming has not any bill on this calendar 
and there is no bill in which the gentleman is especially and 
particularly interested. I am interested in every bill on the 
calendar, the bill of the gentleman from Oklahoma, as well as 
the bill of everyone else, but it is very evident that 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not know that it is so evident. I am 
in hopes that I can get the gentleman to withdraw his objee- 
tion, now that I have made the explanation. This is a mer- 
itorious bill, and I want to say one thing further, that the 
Creek tribal affairs are about to be wound up. They have 
been in the course of being wound up for the last 15 or 20 
years, and it is, therefore, important that if we are ever going 
to pay these claims they ought to be paid now. That is one 
reason for the urgency of the consideration of the bill at the 
present time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, still further reserving the right 
to object, I am sure that if it were not for other reasons upon 
which I base my opposition to the bill the very clear and able 
statement of the gentleman from Oklahoma would lead me to 
withdraw the objections along the lines he has so clearly set 
forth, but I notice that this measure has been pending for some 
years here, and that a considerable lapse of time intervened 
between the date of the rendition of the services and the at- 
tempt to procure compensation by this method, and that the 
Secretary of the Interior seems to be of the opinion that the 








Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. We were political orphans in the Indian 
Territory for a number of vears, and we did not get Statehood 
until 1907. 

Mr. WALSH, I will state that they are not political orphans 
there to-day. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I was answering the query of the gentle- 
man as to why this matter had not been pressed. Since I have 
been in Congress I introduced a bill, and it was referred to the 
committee, and it was favorably reported, and we passed it 
here two years ago, 

Mr. WALSH. I think I reeall it. If I am not mistaken, at 
that time it was on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HASTINGS. No; on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, 
because Mr. MANN, the minority leader, and I had a consider- 
able discussion and he yielded, and it was finally passed on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar in the last four or five days of 
the session. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman may be correct. I was under 
the impression it was on the private calendar, and passed on 
one of the days when we took up the private calendar after 
considerable discussion between the gentleman and the minority 
leader, but I am not inclined to withdraw my objections to the 
measure and I will say to the gentleman from Oklahoma I think, 
as I said before, he has led me to some doubt 

Mr. HASTINGS. Let me mezke one further observation. I 
stated a while ago the Secretary of the Interior stated this 
came to his desk the very last day. If you will look on page 6 
of the report you will find in the report the Secretary of the 
Interior said: 





This act has only come to my office to-day. 


It had to be reported to the President that day. Then look 
at the top of page 6 in the report of the Commissioner of In- 


| dians Affairs, who then gave consideration of this matter, and 


| he says: 


Nobody doubts that the services were rendered, | 


Mr. Speaker, I agree with the gentleman | 


bill ought to be on the Private Calendar and taken up and dis- | 
posed of with Private Calendar bills. It does not belong on the | 
calendar on which it has been placed. But it is evident that it 
will be objected to now, and I suggest to my good friend that 


It may be proper, however, to add that the said beneficiaries have 
rendered services to the Creek Nation, and the Creek people appear 
to be anxious to pay for such services and that, therefore, the act 
should, if no objection thereto appears, receive the approval of the 
President. 

That is the letter of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs trans- 
mitting the act of the Creek Tribal Council in making this ap- 
propriation. Now the Commissioner of Indian Affairs yave 
careful consideration, but the Secretary of the Interior, be- 
cause he was antagonized by these attorneys, becuuse it was 
their duty to represent the Creek Tribe, it was their duty to 
test the constitutionality of the various acts of Congress passed 
at that time—because of that fact, I say the Secretary of the 
Interior, without any consideration when it reached his office 
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the last day, without giving any reason at all, recommended 
that it be disapproved. I submit this has been here for 10 or 
15 years. These attorneys have been without their money, It 
does not carry interest. It simply pays the amount which was 
due them 10 or 15 years ago. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, in view of the attitude of Secretary 
Lane, T think I shall object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts objects and the bill is stricken from the calendar. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
and extend my remarks on the homestead bill passed to- 
day and other subjects in connection with my service in Con- 
LCTeSs, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
~ quest of the gentleman? [After a pause.| The Chair hears 


Vise 
Vis 


hone, 


SCHOOL DISTRICT NO, 9, SANDERS COUNTY, MONT. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 983) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue patents for certain lands to school district No. 9, of 
Sanders County, Mont. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I should like to ask the gentleman from Montana if he is 
familiar with the facts in this case other than those set forth 
in the report? 

Mr. EVANS. 
the gentleman, 

Mr. WALSH. This is intended to issue patent to some land 
in lieu of land set apart under the statutes for educational pur- 
poses. Is that the purpose? 

Mr. EVANS. No; if the gentleman will permit. This land 
was originally in an Indian reservation and acts opening the 
Indian reservation provided that certain town sites, 40 acres, 
should be set apart, and that in each of those town sites to be 
reserved should be set apart—— 

Mr. WALSH. I recall; I had confused it 
TI have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause.| The Chair hears none, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed, upon proper application, to issue patent to 
school district No. 9, of Sanders County, Mont., for block 8, designated 
as * Public reserve,” upon the approved plat of the town site of Dixon, 
Mont.: Provided, That title to the land so granted shall revert to the 
United States if the said school district attempts to alienate or use 

the land for other than school purposes. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this 
hill be considered as in the House as in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Raker, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


Yes, to a degree, I think I can explain it to 


with another Dill. 


Is there objection? [After a 
The Clerk will report the bill. 


{After a pause.] The 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEY, DISTRICT OF RITODE ISLAND, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8563) to increase the salary of the United 
States district attorney for the district of Rhode Island, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this 
is a conflict between the Committee on the Judiciary and the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Justice. 
Some time since the Speaker ruled, as I understood, that these 
bills belong to the Committee on Expenditures in the Depart- 
ment of Justice under the rules of the House, There was a bill 
up here a couple of weeks ago from the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Department of Justice. I think some member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary made the suggestion, and for 
that reason it went off, and I believe, under the circumstances, 
that this legislation belongs to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Department of Justice clearly and specifically under the 
rule, and ought to go to that committee and come from that 
comlnittee, 

Mr. POSTER. This has already come from one committee, 
What would the gentleman do about it? 


Mr. RAKER. It should come from the committee to which it 
belongs. 
Mr. FOSTER, 


sut this has been done, and it appears here 
before the House. 
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Mr. RAKER. That does not make any difference. 

Mr. FOSTER. What is the difference? 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not speak representing the Committee on 


the Judiciary, but I want to ask the gentleman if he is 
prompted in his objection by the desire to be consistent, inas- 
much as the Committee on the Judiciary reported out the 
woman-suffrage resolution, but, notwithstanding that, the gen- 
tleman insisted that that resolution should come from his com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FOSTER. 

Mr. RAKER. 

Mr. WALSH. 
consistent. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
why not consider the measure upon its merits? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object——— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
reserves the right to object. 

Mr. MONDELL. The House is not particularly interested in 
the controversy between these two committees. The question, 
it seems to me, is should the bill pass—is it sound legislation? 

Mr. RAKER. I did not quite get the gentleman’s question, 

Mr. MONDELL. I suggested that the House was not espe- 
cially interested in the controversy between the two committees. 
The important question is- whether or no the legislation is 
proper, wise, equitable, just, and reasonable. 

Mr. RAKER. Well, with the same propriety you might say 
that all of this legislation might go to one committee—to the 
Committee on Appropriations, or it might go to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 

Mr. RAKER. For a question, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I direct the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that this bill was reported on June 6. It 
has been upon the calendar during all that time, and the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures has not raised the question of jurisdic- 
tion. Does the gentleman desire to take the responsibility of 
raising the question of jurisdiction now? 

Mr. RAKER. Of course, as to the responsibility of objection, 
I do not assume any responsibility. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is within the right of the 
gentleman to object, but does the gentleman mean to object on 
the question of jurisdiction when neither committee has raised 
that question? . 

Mr. RAKER. What I mean by that is this: I have heard 
that word used this morning quite loosely, and it may be a 
good thing for me to refer to it at this time under this objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is called for, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. Reserving the right to object 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. I hope—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
has called for the regular order. 

Mr. RAKER. If there is any objection it is that the gentle- 
man was in his seat, and he has no right to recognition until he 
rises and respectfully addresses the Chair. My only purpose is 
to obtain a proper understanding as to the course these bills 
should take. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. FOSTER. Would not the gentleman leave this here until 
the gentleman—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to the bill going over 
and taking its place at the foot of the ealendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the bill 
going over and taking its place at the foot of the calendar? 
(After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 


What is the difference? 
It has no relation—— 
Except perhaps the gentleman would like to be 


Will the gentleman yield? 





Is there objection to the con- 


PROOF OF DEATH OF SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


‘The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 8475) to prescribe to the requisite form of proof 
of ceath under policies or contracts of insurance covering the 
lives of persons in or serving with or attached to the military 
forces of the United States, and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. . I think this is too important a bill to be 
considered on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 


Mr. IGOR. , I hope the gentleman will not object to it. The 


bill is important, and it is a measure that ought to be passed 








1918. 


in order (o be of service. I think the sooner it is passed the 
better. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will agree that it estab- 
lishes a most important question of policy for the Government 
to virtually guarantee the payment of premiums of insurance 
companies in cases of loss? 


Mr. IGOE. It does not guarantee the premiums, but sim- 
megane 

Mr. STAFFORD. The effect will be to guarantee the pay- 
ment in case the records are at fault. I think it is too im- 


portant to be on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, and there- 
fore I object. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman withhold it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will withhold it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, the situation is this: Hundreds 
of thousands of young men in the Army of the United States, 
serving abroad. have insurance in insurance societies or belong 
to fraternal societies which provide insurance as a feature 
of their organization. The names of these young men are being 
reported daily in the casualty lists. The officials of these socie- 
ties desire to pay to the beneficiaries the money provided in the 
policies at the earliest possible moment, but under the laws of 
the several States in which they operate and under their own 
laws physical proof of death is required; certain affidavits are 
required; certain persons are required to see the body of the 
deceased and to be satisfied of their own personal knowledge of 
the identity of deceased. However, I think under the present 
emergency the State officials will be tolerant, and the officials 
of the societies will undertake payment if the Government of 
ihe United States is authorized to furnish to them a certificate 
in which statement is provided by the only possible witnesses 
of the fact of death that these men died on the battle fields of 
Lsurope; that they know the men are dead to the best of their 
knowledge and belief after careful inquiry. The officials who 
pay these claims are responsible under their bonds, which are 
heavy, for the faithful performance of their duties, including 
ihe nonpayment of moneys, unless proof of death is properly 
presented to them. They can not make these payments legally 
otherwise. They are subject to prosecution and to action by 
their own societies unless they do have some substantive state- 
ment of the fact of death. This bill provides that the proper 
oflicers of the War Department may furnish to these societies, 
paying out these hundreds of thousands of dollars on tens of 
thousunds of claims, a statement of the facts as they know 
them. Upon this statement of facts in this great emergency, 
where men on the battle fields of Europe are being blown to 
atoms or buried in trenches, and where the fact of their death 
in 2 great number of cases can never be physically established, 
they are willing to undertake the payments in order to relieve 
women and children from the suffering that will necessarily 
come to them by the death of their father, husband, or son. 
I hope the gentleman, in view of the emergency of the measure 
und of the faet that thousands have been killed and thousands 
more will be, will withdraw his objection and let the bill come 
up for consideration and such amendment as in his judgment it 
imty be proper to make that immediate and necessary relief 
nay be afforded. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman's own statement shows the 
importance of the measure. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is an important measure. 
measure, 

Mr. STAFFORD. And it should not be considered on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar. The gentleman has not in any 
Wise brought forth the position of the National Government, 
where they will be called upon to pay back in case there has 
been an erroneous presentation of the proof. I believe, Mr. 
Speaker, that the bill is entirely too important to be considered 
by unanimous consent, and therefore I object. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin objects, and the bill is stricken from the calendar. The 
Clerk will report the next one. 


It is an urgent 


JAIL AT GUTHRIE, OKLA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
Was the bill (H. R. 12488) authorizing the conveyance of the 
United States jail and land on which the same is located at 
Guthrie, Okla., to Logan County, Okla. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 


Is there objection to the present 


The Clerk will report the bill. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Be it enacted, ete., That the Attorney General of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to convey, by proper quit- 
claim deed, to the county of Logan, in the State of Oklahoma, the 
Inited States jail at Guthrie, Okla., and all the lands set apart there- 
with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HastineGs, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
one, 





The Clerk will read the bill. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS AT WAUSAU, WIS. 


The next 
was the bill 


business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
(H. R. 10482) to abolish the office of receiver of 
public moneys at Wausau, Wis., and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
ject—and I do not intend to object—I would like to inquire of 
some member of the Committee on the Public Lands why the 
office of register of public lands at Wausau, Wis., should not 


Is there objection to the con- 


ob- 


be abolished as well? 
Here we are merely abolishing the office of receiver. It is 
an unusual occurrence in the history of legislation in the 


House to pass any act abolishing’an office after it is once estab- 
lished. From the reading of the report I am leét to believe 
that the office should be abolished entirely. I read from the 
report: 

From the above it will be seen that under any circumstances the office 
should he closed within the n: two or three years, and if the offices 
of register and receiver are not consolidated so as to make a living 
salary for one officer in charge the office had best be closed at once 
and its remaining business transferred to the General Land Office by 
operation of existing law. 

Now, I am in sympathy with the recommendation of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. There is very little public 
land in the State of Wisconsin. There is very little work for 
this receiver. It is purposed to abolish the office of receiver 
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and to continue the office of register. Why not abolish the 
oftice entirely? In Wisconsin we are in favor of reform. The 
State of Wisconsin is known for the abolishment of useless 


offices. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, 
records out in the street. 
Mr. STAFFORD. It could easily be transferred to the Gen- 
eral Land Office here. I believe there no use in the con- 
tinuance of that office at Wausau. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. My understanding is that Mr. 
LENRooT and the gentlemen who represented this matter felt 
that it would be time enough to abolish the register a year or 
so from now. He could do all the work, and we could take 
two bites at this cherry. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw my reservation of the right 
to object. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the maintenance of the office 
With one official costs only $500 a year, unless the fees of the 
office make the emoluments larger. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman can ascertain, if he ex- 
amines the report, that this official receives more than $1,000. 
According to the report, during the nine months ended March 
31, 1918, the receipts were $1,657.60. 

Mr. MONDELL. That was because there was business which 
brought in those receipts. But the maintenance of the office 
costs only $500 a year, that is, only $500 as a guaranty, and 
you ean not abolish this office without legislation transferring 
the jurisdiction. This is the last land office remaining in Wis- 
is it not? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Tt is the only office. 

Mr. MONDELL. And the ordinary procedure is to transfer 
the jurisdiction from that last official to the Surveyor General, 
and then. when the office is abolished, to transfer the whole 
thing to the department. But that requires additional legis- 
lation. 


You do not want to throw the 


is 


consin, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 





Be it enacted, etc., That the office of receiver of public moneys at 
Wausau, Wis., shall 10 days from and after the passage and approval of 
this act, be abolished and cease to exist; and that all the powers, duties, 


} 


obligations, and penalties at that time lawfully imposed upon such re- 
ceiver and upon the register of the land office at Wausau, Wis., shall, 
from and after that date, be exercised by and imposed upon such reg- 
ister; and such register shall, in addition to the duties thus imposed, 
have charge of and attend to the sale of public lands within the State 
of Wisconsin, as provided by law and official regulation, and shall be 
accountable under his official bond for the proceeds of such sales and 
for all fees, commissions, and other moneys received by him under any 
provision of law or official regulation: Provided, That all the fees and 
commissions now allowed by law to both such register and such receiver 
shall, 10 days after the passage and approval of this act, be paid to 
and accounted for by such register in the same manner and in like 
amounts in which they are now required to be paid to and accounteé 
for by such receiver. but the salary, fees, and commissions of such 
register shall not exceed $5,000 per annum. 

Sec. 2. That all official and public books, papers, plats, records, and 
property of every description found and remaining in the said land 
office 10 days from and after the approval of this act shall be delivered 
to the register of the said office, who shall become the custodian of the 
same, under the direction of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

‘Che bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Tayror of Colorado, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 
coos BAY WAGON-ROAD GRANT, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (HH. R, 8625) to accept from the Southern Oregon 
Co., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of 
Oregon, a reconveyance of the lands granted to the State of 
Oregon by the act approved March 8, 1869, entitled “An act 
granting lands to the State of Oregon to aid in the construction 
of a military wagon road from the navigable waters of Coos 
tiny to Roseburg, in said State,” commonly known as the Coos 
Bay Wagon-Road grant, to provide for the disposition of said 
lands, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
objects. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I will withhold it. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from 
Wisconsin will not object to this measure. This measure 
promises the end of long litigation between the Government 
and this wagon-road company. It has been litigated for a 
number of years, and the Government and the wagon-road com- 
pany have at last come to an agreement of settlement, which is 
incorporated into this law. 

The Attorney General's office is very anxious to have this 
litigation out of the way. I have had several visits from rep- 
resentatives of the Attorney General’s office urging that this 
matter be disposed of, and I have also been called up over the 
telephone a number of times. It is not only desirable from the 
standpoint of the Government, but it is desirable also from 
the standpoint of the State that this matter be disposed of. 

Taxes have not been collected on this land for eight or nine 
years. The State should not be denied its taxes any longer. 
This settlement offers something like $1,500,000 or $2,500,000 
of absolute “ velvet” to the Government. The Government at 
one time absolutely disposed of this land, parted with its title 
to it. By virtue of this act this land, which is worth all the 
way from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000, will be returned. The 
lowest estimate of the value of the land was $2,000,000, and the 
highest estimate, a very conservative one, put upon the land 
by the county judge in one of the counties, placed the value at 
$4,000,000. The Government will have to advance only some 
$600,000 to secure the absolute title to this land. In addition 
to that, whatever payment the Government advances will be 
reimbursed out of the proceeds of the sale of the land. It will 
net the Government from $1,500,000 to $2,500,000. If this 
matter is allowed to run for another six months or a year 
Inany thousand dollars’ worth of taxes will accrue that will 
have to be paid sooner or later. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think the gentleman's very clear statement 
of the provisions of the bill makes it very evident that it 1s 
not the sort of legislation that can properly be considered by 
unanimous consent, I think the gentleman will agree with me 
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on that in view of our usual practice. This bill is sufficiently 
important to justify the Committee on Rules bringing in a rule 
for its consideration. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It is important legislation; but inasmuch as, 
in 1916, we thrashed out a similar proposition, it seems to me 
that the House might well take it up at this time. I believe 
most of the Members are very familiar with the subject matter 
of this legislation. It is very similar to the disposition of the 
Oregon & California Railroad grant which we had up in 1916. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this is entirely too important 
a measure to be considered this afternoon, if we are to consider 
the rest of the calendar, and I therefore object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
objects. The bill will be stricken from the calendar, and the 
Clerk will report the next bill. 


CERTAIN CLAIMS OF THE CHEROKEE NATION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 857) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to hear, consider, and determine certain claims of the 
Cherokee Nation against the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
objects. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman withhold his objection 
for a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have discussed this bill with the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin a number of times. It only seeks to refer 
to the Court of Claims certain claims of the Cherokee Tribe of 
Indians. The affairs of this tribe have been completely wound 
up. The rolls have been made, the lands have all been allotted, 
every foot of them. All of their moneys have been paid out 
per capita, and provision has been made for the disposition 
of whatever little fragments of money they may yet have. 

The Cherokees had a claim against the Government. After 
about 75 years it was referred to a court. Judgment was ren- 
dered by the Court of Claims. The case went to the Supreme 
Court and that judgment was there affirmed. The representa- 
tives of the Cherokee Tribe claimed that the interest was not 
paid in accordance with that judgment as to four items. All 
they ask now is to go into your own court to determine whether 
or not that is true. With reference to the two proposed amend- 
ments let me say that I am perfectly willing to accept the last 
amendment, providing that such fees shall be paid to the attor- 
neys as the court shall allow. 

As to the first amendment, services have been performed in 
this case for 25 or 30 years. The chief of the Cherokee Tribe 
is now dead. A contract was made before his death to prose- 
cute this claim. No other contracts can be made, because there 
are no oflicers of the Cherokee Tribe now remaining. What 
difference does it make to the gentleman from Wisconsin who 
prosecutes the claim, provided the question as to the fee is 
fixed by the court? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. HASTINGS. With pleasure. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has been some months since I have ex- 
amined this bill and the report. There was a companion bill 
seeking some legislation as to some other items that had 
previously been adjudicated by the Court of Claims. At that 
time the matter was fresh in my mind. I remember that the 
bill as reported from the committee did not meet with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior. For that reason I ob- 
jected, thinking that these amendments recommended by the 
Secretary of the Interior would be adopted. I do not recall 
whether this is the bill that refers again to the Court of Claims 
the adjudication of. the interest charged on the big amount of 
item 2. 

Mr. HASTINGS. It refers them all to the court, but it does 
not make any direct appropriation. It refers to your own court 
the question whether or not the interest was properly eal 
culated by your own officers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I recall it, there was one of these bills 
to which no objection could be made, because the Secretary of 
the Interior admitted personally that an erroneous computation 
had been made, but he did object to having the attorney paid 
as provided in the bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. This is not that bill. That bil! went off 
the calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is the bill which involves the read- 
judication of the question of interest on that large sum ip 
item 2? 

Mr. HASTINGS, Yes. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. When I read the bill and report a month 
or two ago I had strong opposition to it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. It only refers the matter to the Court of 
Claims. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You had an examination once and the 
Court of Claims adjudicated it, and the Department of the 
Interior does not make any strong recommendation now. 

Mr. HASTINGS. It recommends this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Ina minor way. 

Mr. HASTINGS. With the two amendments, one is to em- 
ploy the attorney under contract approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior, and the other is for the court to fix the fee. 
We are willing to accept the amendment as to the fixing of the 
fee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. From reading the report I recall that this 
bill has been rereferred to the Court of Claims. I think the 
gentleman had better ask that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

Mr. HASTINGS. We have had it up a number of times, and 
IT brought it to the attention of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
a number of times. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not this bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes; this bill, and it only refers the claim 
to the Court of Claims. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
asks that the bill be passed over without prejudice. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

RECONVEYANCE OF LANDS FROM SOUTHERN OREGON CO. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, before the next bill is called I 
want to ask unanimous consent that the bill H. R. 8625, and 
No. 176 on the House Calendar, be transferred to the Union 
Calendar, where it belongs, so that it will be on the proper cal- 
endar next time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent that the bill H. R. 8625 be transferred 
to the Union Calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask that this bill go to 
the foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

REGULATING THE PERSONNEL OF THE COAST GUARD. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 6979, a bill to regulate the personne! of the 
Coast Guard, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I under- 
stood this bill was virtually covered in the naval appropria- 
tion act of this year. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, I will say that some very material mat- 
ter in this bill is covered by the legislation referred to by the 
gentleman. It is for that reason, desiring to make a further 
examination of it, that I ask that it be passed over without 
prejudice. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

BRIDGE ACROSS PEARL RIVER, MISS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
wis the bill (H. R. 11948) granting the consent of Congress 
to the Great Southern Lumber Co., a corporation of the 
State of Pennsylvania, doing business in the State of Mis- 
sissippi, to construct a bridge across Pearl River, at or near 
the north line of section 22, township 8 north, range 21 west, 
west of the basis meridian, in the land district east of Pearl 
River, in the State of Mississippi. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Great Southern Lumber Co., a corporation of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, doing business in the State of Mississippi, its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Pearl River at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation, at or near the north line of section 22, in township 8 north, 
range 21 west, of the basis meridian, in the land district east of Pearl 
River, in the State of Mississippi, and in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,’ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the construction of such bridge shall be commenced 
Within three years from the date of the passage of this act, and shal! 
be completed within tive years from the passage of this act. 

Sec. 3. That the right te alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


Is there objection? 
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The following committee amendments were read: 

Strike out all of section 2. 

Renumber settion 3 to be section 2. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to he engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sirus, a motion to reconsider the 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


vote 


BRIDGE ACROSS PEARL RIVER, MISS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11949) granting the consent of Congress to 
the county of Pearl River, Miss., and the fourth ward of the 
parish of Washington, La., to construct a bridge across Pearl 
River, between Pearl River County, Miss., and Washington 
Parish, La. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the county of Pearl River, Miss., and the fourth ward of the parish 
of Washington, La., and their successors and assigns, to constfuct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Pearl 
River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near the 
fourth ward of the parish of Washington, State of Louisiana, and in 
accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the soustenction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 22, 
1906. 

Sec. 2. That the construction of such bridge shall be commenced 
within two years from the date of the passage of this act, and shall 
be completed within four years from the passage of this act. 

Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


Is there objection? 


The following committee amendments were read: 


Strike out sections 1 and 2, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge, authorized by act of Congress approved February 27, 1917, to 
be built across the Pearl River, at or near the fourth ward of the parish 
of Washington, State of Louisiana, are hereby extended one and three 
years, respectively, from date of approval hereof.” 

Renumber section 3 to be section 2. 

Amend the title so as to read: *“* To extend the time for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across Pearl River, between Pearl River County, Miss., 
and Washington Parish, La.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sims, a motion to reconsider the 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


vote 


COMPENSATION FOR EMPLOYEES INJURED IN SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11999) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to provide compensation for employees of the United States 
suffering injuries while in the performance of their duties, and 
for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Reserving the right to object, this legisla- 
tion is exceedingly important. In the main I think it is entirely 
sound and proper, but it is manifestly too important, it involves 
too many controverted questions, to be properly considered under 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. STEELE. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; I have no objection to the bill, but 
there are a number of questions involved in which there are a 
good many interested. 

Mr. STEELE. It is an extreme'v important bill, intended to 
modify the employees’ compensaticn act. It came before the 
Judiciary Committee and had the unanimous indorsement of 
that committee. It was carefully considered, and came to the 
House with the unanimous report of the committee. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think the bill is sufficiently important to 
justify a rule for its consideration before we adjourn. 

Mr. FIELDS. I would like to have it considered as early as 
possible because of its importance to the many employees of the 
Government. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am not objecting on account of any per- 
sonal opposition to the measure, because I feel it is too impor- 
tant a matter to discuss in the brief time we have under unani- 
mous consent. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
objects, and the bill goes off the calendar. 


METALLIFEROUS MINING ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
385) to authorize mining for metal- 
Indian reservations. 

Is there objection? 

Mr. Speaker, I object. 


The next 
Consent was the bill (8S. 
liferous minerals on 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. STAFFORD, 
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Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I want to remind the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that the House in the last Congress passed this bill by 
unanimous consent, that it was very thoroughly discussed and 
somewhat amended in accordance with his suggestions. The 
bill went to the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs and was 
favorably reported to the Senate by that committee with an 
amendment or two suggested by friends of the Indians, notably 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion, and the Board of Indian Commissioners. It has been 
thoroughly discussed. The bill was made up from applicable 
sections of the water-power bill and the coal and oil leasing 
bill, bills that have passed this House three different times. 
Every principle has been passed upon most carefully. This 
legislation is of great importance not only to my State but to 
all of the West. 

Mr. MONDELL. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. This is the identical measure that was 
placed upon the emergency Agricultural appropriation bill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is. 

Mr. MONDELL. And will go from that bill, I assume, with 
other legislation in conference, 

Mr. HAYDEN. The House conferees think that this legisla- 
tion does not properly belong upon that bill. 

Mr. MONDELL, But the House has carefully considered this 
legislation in its present form? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; except some minor amendments made in 
t:« Senate at the suggestion of the friends of the Indians. 

Mr. MONDELL. ‘Therefore I trust the gentleman from Wis- 
consin will not object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was under the impression that the bill 
that passed the House originally merely applied to the Indian 
lands in the State of Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. As I originally introduced the bill it applied 
to Indian lands in the State of Arizona. At the suggestion of 
the Department of the Interior and of numerous Members of 
the House who were interested the bill was amended in the 
House to make it cover all of the United States. In the Senate 
the Senators from Utah and Colorado said they did not care to 
have their States included, so there was arranged this enumera- 
tion of States. When the bili reached the House, at the sug- 
eestion of the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frenca] and at the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Oregon [Mr, Srnnorr] their 
two States were included. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. TI should like to ask the gentleman if the 
mining and mineral bill which we have passed here as a war 
measure would not permit of this territory being worked? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; there is absolutely no law of any kind 
whereby a pick may be stuck in the ground or any development 
done on any Indian reservation in the West. These metals 
are all locked up unless this legislation is passed. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman mean to say that under 
the mining and mineral bill which we passed if we needed 
platinum or some other mineral for the effective prosecution of 
this war and there happened to be a deposit of it upon the 
Indian lands we could not go in and take it? 

Mr. HAYDEN. You could not. 

Mr. WALSH. Why not? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Because there is no authority to do so. 

Mr. WALSH. Then why did we pass that bill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. For the development of rare and unusual 
minerals on the public domain. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. These are Indian lands. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Reserved for their exclusive use and benefit, 
and it is proposed in this bill that th® Secretary of the Interior, 
having jurisdiction over Indian lands, shall make leases satis- 
factory to him and the Indians, the proceeds of the leases and 
the royalties to go into the Treasury to the credit of the 
Indians, 


Mr. WALSH. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Will the gentleman yield further, for I see 
the gentleman from Tilinois [Mr. Foster] has risen. Could 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] state why Indian 
Tands were not included in the general scheme of things? 

Mr. FOSTER. Every foot of land in the United States is 
included. There is not any doubt about that. 

Mr. WALSH. Then the gentleman disagrees with the gen- 
Yeman from Arizona? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. I think the gentleman from Arizona is 
mistaken about that. If it is necessary to prosecute the war, 
the Government could go onto any land in the United States 


and get those minerals. I think the other bill has nothing to 
do with this bill. The war-minerals bill would only apply 
where there are some necessary minerals on the lands that the 
Government absolutely needs. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Which could not be developed 
until the mineral itself was developed. 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, sure, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
the other bill does not. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not think this has anything to do with 
that at all. . 

Mr. WALSH. You would not contend that we ought to let 
private individuals come in here and develop this property for 
mineral and then turn around and sell it to the Government? 

Mr. FOSTER. If they got the mineral, I would not care 
whether they sold it to the Government or not, for if the Gov- 
ernment needs it, it ought to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Government needs it, it ought to get it 
itself, 

Mr. MADDEN. We gave $50,000,000 to the Government with 
which to do it. 

Mr. WALSH. Could the gentleman state whether this meas- 
ure would in any way hinder the operation of the other? 

Mr. FOSTER. Not a bit. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is admitted this is a very important bill 
and it is not safeguarded in the way the last bills that we 
passed through the House are safeguarded, 

Mr. HAYDEN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; this bill has 
every safeguard contained in any of the leasing bills; its lan- 
guage was taken word for word from them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I may be in error, but when I read this bill 
I was under the impression it did not safeguard sufficiently the 
interests of the Indians. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman is mistaken. This bill has 
the approval of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the legal advisory board in the depart- 
ment which helped to draft the other leasing bills. They all 
assisted in the production of this bill, and every safeguard is 
thrown around the interests of the Indians. [¢ is a carefully 
considered piece of legislation, every principle of which has been 
passed upon by this House four times. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The department:is clearly satis- 
fied that ample protectior is given to all the rights of the 
Indians under this bill, and the situation is somewhat as stated 
by the geutleman from Arizona. While under the bill I under- 
stand it would be possible for the Government to go and com- 
mandeer any minerals discovered and developed, but minerals 
will not be developed by the Government. This will permit the 
development on Indian reservations, just as is now done on 
public lands of the United States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In these times, when nearly everybody has 
withdrawn from the prospecting field and only a few would 
profit at the expense of those who are in the service, per- 
haps—— 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. As the gentleman well knows, 
there can not be any mineral development anyway without 
some one profits unless the Government itself takes over all the 
mineral business of the country, which_I doudt the advisability 
of its doing. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The difference between the plan proposed in 
this bill and the ordinary development of mineral on public 
lands is that in the event of a mineral discovery off a reserva- 
tion the prospector locates it and takes title, whereas in order 
to have development on a reservation he must first get a permit 
from the Secretary of the Interior to go upon the reservation, 
then apply for a lease after discovery, and by that lease agree 
to pay rentals and royalties to the Indians. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will agree there are only 
a few persons at this time who wil! be able to take advantage 
of the opportunities of opening up these Indian reservations 
and prospecting for minerals? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The things that are greatly needed to carry 
on this war are minerals, such as copper and other metals. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is all covered by the other bill in 
case the Government needs them. I ask to have the bill go over 
for future consideration. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I suggest this is on the House 
Calendar, and under the provision it belongs on the Union Cal- 
endar because it handles the money and becomes—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Arizona that the bill be passed 
without prejudice? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
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Mr. RAKER. In order to give the bill its proper status, I 
ask that it be transferred from the House Calendar to the 
Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re-_ 
quest? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let it retain its place on the calendar. 

Mr. FOSTER. This does not make a charge on the Treasury. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; it provides for making a charge on the 
Treasury, here in section 10 and section 11. 

Mr. WALSH. Not section 10. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is a question whether it is a Union 
Calendar bill, and I think it ought to remain as it is until 
further consideration is given to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman withdraw 
his request? 

Mr. RAKER. All right. 

ADDITIONAL JUDGE, DISTRICT OF ARTZONA. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 714) providing for an additional judge for the 
district of Arizona. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 


sin objects, 








PROHIBITION OF USE OF PEYOTE, 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 2614) to amend sections 2139 and 2140 of 
the Revised Statutes and the acts amendatory thereof, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will some gentleman of the Committee on Public Lands explain 
the necessity of this bill? Let the bill be again reported under 
the reservation of the right to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the bill will 
be read. 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the request, in 
order that some gentleman may give an explanation of the bill. 
I thought the bill was a short one, and I do not wish to impose 
upon the House. I did not happen to have the bill before me. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, this bill was prepared by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and is a general revision of the 
laws relating to the sale of liquors to Indians. It tightens up 
the various existing acts in places where they have been found 
difficult of enforcement. Among the other things, the bill in- 
cludes within its provisions an inhibition against the sale to 
Indians of peyote, and this measure is therefore known as the 
“peyote bill.” Peyote is being increasingly used by Indians in 
certain sections of the country. It is a habit-forming drug and 
is very deleterious and injurious to their health. The bill, as 
I said, is a general revision of the laws relating to the sale of 
liquors to Indians, including peyote and other drugs in the list 
of prohibited articles. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill, I understand, is solely for the 
further protecting and safeguarding the health of the In- 
dians—— 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STAFFORD. From liquor and the use of habit-forming 
drugs. I have no objection to it. 

Che SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The Clerk will report the bill. 
rhe Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 2139 and 2140 of the Revised Stat- 
utes and the acts amendatory thereof be amended to read as follows: 

‘SEcTION 1. ‘That any person who shall sell, give away, dispose of, 
exchange, barter, or otherwise furnish any malt, fermented, spirituous, 
or vinous liquor, including beer, ale, and wine, tulapai or tiswin, or 
any ardent or other intoxicating liquor of any kind whatsoever, or 
any essence, extract, bitters, preparation, compound, composition, or 
any article whatsoever, under any name, label, or brand, which pro- 
duces intoxication, or cannabis tndica or Indian hemp, or anhalonium, 
or peyote, to any Indian to whom allotment of land has been made 
while tithe to same shall be held in trust by the Government, to any 
Indian a ward of the Government under the charge of any Indian 
superintendent or agent, or to any Indian, including Pueblos and mixed 
bloods, over whom or over whose property the Government, through 
its departments, exercises guardianship or supervision, whether a citi- 
zen or not, and any persen who shall introduce or attempt to tntro- 
duce into or convey or transport through the Indian country, which 
term shall include alt the lands embraced in what was formerly the 
Indian Territory and now a part of the State of Oklahoma, all of Osage 
County, in said State of Oklahoma, any Indian allotment while the 
title to same shall be held in trust by the Government, or while the 
same shall remain inalienable by the allottee with the consent of the 
United States, any Indian reservation, or any town site or tract of 
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land, including any railroad right of way or part thereof, located 
wholly within the exterior limits of any Indian reservation or pueblo 
lan? grant, or any lands owned by Indians individually or as com- 
munities, whether alletted or not, Indian settlements, Indian school 
lands, and Indians pueblos, and any land to which by treaty or other- 
wise the Indian intercourse laws or other laws prohibiting the liquor 
traffic therein have been made applicable, and any other lands not 
herein described, which may be Indian country on or prior to the 
date of the passage of this act, or who shall have in possession, sell 
give away, dispose of, exchange, barter, or manufacture any ma 
fermented, spirituous, or vinous liquer, tncluding beer, ale, and wine, 
tulapai or tiswin, or any ardent or intoxicating liquor of any Kind 
whatsoever, or any essence, extract, bitters, preparation, compound, 
composition, or any article whatsoever, under any name, label, or 
brand which produces intoxication, or cannabis indica or Indian hemp, 
or anhalonium, or peyote, within the Indian country as hereinbefore 
deseribed, shall be punished by imprisonment for more than 60 days, 
but less than one year, and by a fine of not less than $100 or more 
than $500 for the first offense: Provided, however, That the person 
convicted shall be committed until the fine and costs are paid But 
it shall be a sufficient defense to any charge of introducing or at- 
tempting to introduce or having tn possession any of the articles 
herein named that the acts charged were done by order of or under 
authority in writing from the Secretary of the Interior or the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed. Prosecutions under this section may be by information. 
Hereafter it shall not be unlawful to intreduce and use wines sol 
for sacramental purposes under church authority at any place within 
the Indian country as hereinbefore described. 

‘Src. 2. Any person having been convicted of a second or subseque 
offense under section 1 of this act shall be punished by a fine of 1 
less than $200 or more than $2,000 and by imprisonment for not less 
than six months or more than three years. 

‘Sec. 3. That if the chief special officer or any of his duly auther- 
ized deputies whose appointments have been affirmed by the Comnmis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs or any Indian superintendent or other person 
in the service of the United States whose appointment is made by the 
Secretary of the Interior or the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, or 
any United States marshal or his deputy, has reason to suspect or 
is informed that any of the intoxicants, drugs, or preparations enu 
merated in or coming within the purview of this act have been or 
about to be introduced into or conveyed across any of the places 
mentioned herein im violation of law or that any such intoxica 
drugs, preparations, or articles are within any of such places in 
tion of law, it shall be the duty of such person to search the premise 
conveyances, or pluces of deposit, and to take and destroy 
aforesaid intoxicants, drugs, preparations, or articles foun¢ 
place or places, except such as may be introduced therein by or 
authority in writing of the Secretary of the erior or the 
r of Indian Affairs, and to seize the es of deposit and 
articles and goods found therewith or therein, the teams ' ns 
sleds, boats, automobiles, or any other vehicles or conveyances used 
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ti trans] 1 intoxicants rs, or prenarations 
used by the owner thereof or other ns 1d deliver them to 
| proper officer, and same shall _Y d sgainst by libel t 
pre r court, and if such person e a trader his license shall 
revoked and his bond put in suit In all eases arisiz 
or any other law Indians shall be competent witnes: 

“Sec, 4. That hereafter when any servation or portion there 
thrown open for settlement the lands allotted, those retained o1 
served, and the surplus lands sold or otherwise disposed of 
subject to all the laws of the United States relative to the intro 
tion, possession, sale. or other d and seizure of intexiea : 
drugs, and preparations until Cong ull otherwise provid 

“Sec. 5. The records of any mn er, t sraph, or . 
company or wholesale or retail dealer in liquers or of a yt 
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arising under this act. If any officer, ag 
tive of any common carrier, corperation al 
person having knowledge of any violatior \ 
this act shall withhold or coneval such ir r ; 
| or who does not, as soon as may he, disc] it . 
to one of the officers named in section 3 of $ t 
be tined not less than $100 nor more tha i ) 
| less than 30 days nor more than 1 year, « 
‘Sec. 6. That any person hereafter commi e p 
the chief special officer for the suppressik fi 
Indians and duly authorized officers workin p 1 or 
other employees whose appointments are mi r affirmed by the (‘om- 
missioner of Indian Affairs or the Secretary of » Interior, aga iny 
United States marshal, deputy United 8S irshal, posse, posse 
comitatus, or guard, while lawfully engaged in the execution ¢ ny 
United States process or lawfully engaged in any other duty imposed 
upon such special officer or his duly authorized agent or other employee 
appointed as aforesaid, or marshal, deputy marshal, posse, pos comi- 
tatus, or guard, by the laws of the United States, any of the following 
crimes, namely: Murder, manslaughter, assault with intent to murder, 
assault, or assault and battery, or who shail in any manner obst! t 
by threats or violence any person who is engaged in the service of the 
United States in the discharge of any of his duties as such chief special 
officer or his duly authorized agent, or other officer atoresaid, or ’ 
shall hereafter commit any of the crimes aforesaid against any pr t 
who at the time of the commission of said erime, or at any time within 
three years previous thereto, belonged to any of the classes of icers 
hereinbefore named, shal! be subject to the laws of the I States 
relating to such crimes and shall be tried by the district urt of the 
United States exercising criminal jurisdiction where such offense was 
( nitted and shall be subject to the same penalties as ar | ether 





persons charged with the commission of said crimes, respectively, and 
such courts are hereby given jurisdiction of all such cases. 

“Sec. 7. Whoever shall resist, oppose, prevent, impede, or interfere 
with any officer employed to suppress the traffic in intoxicants among 
the Indians, or his deputy, or any person assisting him in the execution 
of his duties, cr any person authorized to make searches and seizures 
in the execution of his duty, or shall rescue, attempt to rescue, or cause 
to be rescued, any prisoner or any property which has been seized by any 
person so authorized; or whoever before, at. or after such arrest or 
seizure, in order to prevent the arrest and confinement of such prisoner, 
or the seizure or securing of any liquor, drugs, or preparations, wagons, 
sleds, boats, automobiles, or other articles used in transporting, or 
places used in storing or keeping such liquors, drugs, or preparations, 
by any person so authorized, shall destroy or remove the same, or shall 
release, or attempt to secure the release, or prevent the confinement of 
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any prisoner, shall be fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both; and whoever shall use any deadly or 
dangerous weapon in resisting any person authorized to make searches 
or seizures, in the execution of his duty, with intent to commit a bodily 
injury upon him or to deter or prevent him from discharging his duty, 
shall be imprisoned not more than 10 years, 

* Sec. S. In the defense of suits, either civil or criminal, other than 
by the United States, against those employed to enforce the provisions 


of this act arising out of their official acts, the United States attorney 
shall appear on behalf of such employee and the expense in connection 
with such suits shall be paid from the same appropriation from which 
the employee is paid. 


‘Sec. 9. Indian superintendents and officers designated by the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs to enforce the provisions of this act are 
hereby authorized to administer oaths and take acknowledgments for 
xeneral purposes, 

‘Sec. 10. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this act are hereby repealed.” 


The committee amendments were severally read and sever- 





ally agreed to, as follows: 

Page 2, line 22, after the word “railroad,” insert the words “or 
other,” 

Page 3, line 24, after the word “ Inierior,” strike out the words “ or 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs.” 


Page 3, line after the word “as,”’ insert the word “ he.” 

Page 3, line 25, after the word “ may,” strike out the words “ be pre- 
seribed ” and insert the word “ prescribed.” 

Page 4, line 22, strike out the word “ intoxacants ” 
word “ intoxicants,” 

Page 5, line 4, after the word “ Interior,’ 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs.” 

Page 5, line 8, after the word “ the,” 
tion, attempted introduction, or.” 

In line 9, page 5, after the word “ transportation,” insert the 
lowing: *‘ within or across any of the places mentioned herein.” 








and insert the 


strike out the words “ or 


insert the following: “ introduc- 


fol- 


Page 7, line 4, after the word “ aforesaid,”’ strike out the following: 
“or who shall hereafter commit any of the crimes aforesaid against 


any person who at the time of the commission of said crime, or at any 
time within three years previous thereto.” 

lage &, line 1, after the word “ other,” strike out the word “ articles 
t in lieu thereof the word “ vehicles.” 


‘od Insel 






Page &, line 21, strike out the words ‘*“‘Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs’ and insert in Heu thereof the words “ Secretary of the In- 
terior.” 

Page 8, line 23, after the word “ oaths,” strike out the following: 


“and tuke acknowledgments for general purposes,” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALsn: Page 5, line 16, after the word 
days,” strike out the words “but less than one year and” and in- 
sert “ or": and, in line 17, strike out * less than $100 or.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen]| that we seldom enact legislation now 
providing for both a minimum and maximum penalty. We ustu- 
ally provide the maximum. This would read that they shall 
be punished by imprisonment of not inore than GO days or by a 
fine of not more than $500, 

Mr. HAYDEN. I wanted to make it perfectly clear that the 
first offense shall be a misdemeanor, punishable by imprison- 
ment for less than a year. The second offense becomes a fel- 
ony, because the term of imprisonment may be for a year or 
nore, and on the second offense to make it a heavier penalty 

Mr. WALSH. This would not make it any heavier penalty. 
You here “by imprisonment for more than 60 days, but 
less than one year.” 

Mr. HAYDEN, “For more than 60 days or less than one 
year.” The judge must sentence him for at least 60 days, but 

The minimum penalty is 60 days in jail 


« 


say 


not more than a year. 
and the maximum is one year. 

Mr. WALSH. I see. I will withdraw the amendment 
that case. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment on page 6. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report: 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Wansy: Page 6, line 9, after the word 
not,’ strike out “less than $100 nor,” and in same line strike out, at 
the end of the line, “ less than 30 days nor.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I think in this case the penalties 
are not for the first offense. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think it might just as well be left to the 
discretion of the court. IT accept the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
nent of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars]. 

‘The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I just wanted to ask the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. HAypEN] one question. 

On page 5, line 15, it says: 


in 


In all cases arising under this or any other law Indians shall be com- 
petent witnesses 
Mr. HAYDEN. This is a mere reenactment of the statute. 


This amounts to a revision of the law. It is in the present law. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to ask if, prior to the enactment of the 
statute containing that language, were not Indians competent 
witnesses? 
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Mr. HAYDEN. The question was raised by some of the 
courts, aud some of the courts held they were and some that 
they were not. That was a necessity for the passage of that 


law. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
meut. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Okla- 


homa [Mr. McKrown] offers an amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MCKrown: Page 2, 
words “anhalonium or peyote,” 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
this question raises quite a controversy in dealing with the In- 
dians. A great many of these Indian tribes use this peyote in 
religious ceremonies. It is a very acute question with the full- 
blood Indians in the Southwest. A great many of them use it 
in their church ceremonies, and upon that ground I am offering 
this amendment to strike these words out of this bill. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I think this peyote is put in this bill with the liquor 
question in order to put the peyote proposition through, And 
if you examine the hearings you will find that a number of In- 
dians use peyote in their religious ceremonies, as I have stated. 
If it is true they use it in that manner, I do not think it ought 
to be prohibited. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. In that case, then, why could not 
the gentleman revise his amendment so as not to affect the sale 
of it when used for religious purposes? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Iam willing to accept that amendment. 


line 5, strike out the 
and the same on page 8, line 14. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman tell us what 
that is? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Peyote? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 


Mr. McKEOWN. It is a little button or a little root that 
grows in the far Southwest. It has a very exhilarating effect, 
so the testimony before the committee shows, and I invite the 
gentleman’s attention to that testimony, where he can find inter- 
esting information on that question. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, some six or eight years ago the 
matter of the use of peyote among Indians in my district be- 
longing to the Winnebago Tribe was brought to my attention. 
I made an investigation at that time, confined not merely to the 
Winnebagos in my immediate section but to the members of 


the tribe seattered through Nebraska and elsewhere. I gath- 
ered a large amount of testimony in regard to its use. It is 
true, as the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown] has 


stated, that they are using it in connection with their religious 
worship. But some of my investigation showed that that is 
largely a pretext to justify the use of it. The effects of it are 
at first exhilarating, and then there follows a period of profound 
depression and there are cases where it has resulted in crime. 
The evidence that I gathered came from missionaries who had 
labored among the Indians for years, and came also from intel- 
ligent members of the tribe. They were all of one accord in 
claiming that the use of the drug was deleterious, and that its 
spread was exceedingly rapid, and that some legislation ought to 
be enacted to entirely prohibit it. I believe that we should re- 
tain it in the bill. 

Mr. SLOAN, 
there? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I notice the gentleman's description of the 
effect, that it is about the same as that of the Kentucky article, 
Is it not? 

Mr. ESCH. I am not familiar with the Kentucky product. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I dislike very much to be 
compelled to oppose the amendment offered by my colleague 
{Mr. McKeown] to strike out peyote. I am a member of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs which investigated this subject. 
IT am also a member of the subcommittee that investigated it. 
A great many of the Indians from these western tribes came 
before the subcommittee and protested against the inclusion of 
peyote in this bill, That is true. But the Indian Oflice is 
very insistent upon this legislation, and we had Dr. Wiley 
before us, and we had a good many other people before us, 
telling us of the very bad effects of the use of this drug. I 
think the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu] was right 
when he said that they used the religious ceremonies as an 
excuse for the use of this drug. 

Now, it is a little button that grows on the top of the cactus 
plant down around the Mexican border, and it is gathered 
there and sent to the less civilized Indians, and they use it. 
The testimony before the committee is to the effect that it has 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield right 
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a worse effect upon them than the use of whisky. I do not 
think there is a particle of doubt about it, and intelligent, 
highly intelligent, and the more civilized Indians who came 
before our committee were very insistent that the use of peyote 
ought to be suppressed, inasmuch as it was not for the best 
interests of the Indians that they should be permitted to use it. 

None of the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes use the 
peyote. It is only the less civilized Indians that use it. We 
very carefully considered the matter. We took testimony day 
after day before a subcommittee, and the full committee con- 
sidered it; and I think, as a member of that committee, that 
peyote ought to be suppressed, and that this amendment strik- 
ing it out ought not to be agreed to. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, I want to ask my colleague on 
the committee from Oklahoma if he could tell the House some 
of the effects that this drug has upon the Indians? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Oh, well, it is pretty difficult to explain. It 
is true that they call meetings and have gatherings in the even- 
ing lasting throughout the entire night, and they have these 
little buttons and distribute them around among the members 
present and they eat them. Its effect, I will say, is not exactly 
like that of opium, but somewhat similar. It is pretty difficult 
to describe. It makes the Indians see visions and dream dreams. 
It has a very bad effect upon the Indians, according to the tes- 
timony of those in the very best position to know. As I say, 
there is a class of Indians that want to continue the use of it, 
and a good many Indians came before us and protested against 
this legislation. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will ask the gentleman if there was not 
quite a bit of testimony taken before your committee to the 
effect that it was used in their religious ceremonies, and that 
Mr. Snyper, one of the members of the committee, did not op- 
pose it on the ground that it was used in connection with a 
religious ceremony? 

Mr. HASTINGS. My colleague states correctly that there 
were statements of that kind made by certain Indians who 
appeared before the committee. But all the missionaries 
among the Indians, without any exception, and among all tribes 
of Indians are opposed to the use of peyote, without any excep- 
tion whatever. Only those Indians who do not belong to the 
Protestant churches favor the use of peyote. All others are op- 
posed to the use of peyote. 

As Lsaid a moment ago, the officials of the Indian Office have 
made a special study of this question, and the Indian agents 
throughout all these Indian tribes who have made reports on it 
have reported against the use of it and in favor of the enact- 
ment of this legislation. I am sorry that I can not agree with 
my colleague from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will be glad to. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Do I understand the gentleman to 
say that after full investigation of this subject and of the use 
of this drug, the use that the Indians make of it in their re- 
ligious ceremonies is merely a pretended use and a subterfuge, 
and therefore it should not be exempted even for that purpose? 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is the conclusion the committee came 
to, after full investigation and after hearings for a number of 
days. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. McKrown]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Haypen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill, 


Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that after 
the disposition of the Unanimous Consent Calendar it shall be 
in order for the Committee on Military Affairs to call up bills 
that are favorably reported from that committee and are now 
on the Calendar and that are not objected to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent that after the completion of the call 
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of the Unanimous Consent Calendar the Committee on Military 
Affairs be permitted to call up bills reported from that com- 
mittee which are now on the Calendar, to which no objection is 
made. Is there objection to the gentleman's request? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will that be to-day or to-morrow? 
Mr. DENT. I presume that will be to-morrow. I under- 
and it will not be called until to-morrow. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Would the Unanimous Consent Calendar 
be called to-morrow under our agreement? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair did not include 
to-morrow. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. My question is that under our agree- 
ment to take up the Unanimous Consent Calendar, would that 
be the unfinished business to-morrow after the reading of the 
Journal? 

Mr. DENT. That was the understanding that I had. I ask 
unanimous consent that if the Unanimous Consent Calendar is 
not finished to-day, it be in order to-morrow, and that then this 
bill be the special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Alabama to be that the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar shall be in order to-morrow—— 

Mr. DENT. If not finished to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If not finished to-day, and that 
after the completion of the Calendar for Unanimous Consent the 
bill to which he refers may be in order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume that the gentleman’s request is 
that his bill shall follow the Unanimous Consent Calendar as it 
existed to-day, not the bills that have been considered to-day 
and passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. DENT. Oh, of course. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand the gentleman's 
request to be simply that the Dill shall be in order, but not to 
exclude conference reports or reports from the Committee on 
Rules, and so on. 

Mr. DENT. Yes; that was the understanding. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
as modified, not to exclude conference reports or reports from 
the Committee on Rules? 

There was no objection. 


- 


ROADS, TRAILS, AND BRIDGES WITHIN INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 269) to authorize the advancement of funds 
to survey, construct, and maintain roads, trails, and bridges 
within Indian reservations. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


objects. 


The gentleman from Wisconsin 
The bill will be stricken from the calendar. 


USE OF SEIZED OPIUM, ETC. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 9830) providing for the disposition of opium, its 
salts and derivatives, coca leaves, their salts and derivatives, 
and any other drugs seized by the United States Government in 
the enforcement of the provisions of the act of October 1, 1899, 
as amended by the acts of March 3, 1897, February 9, 1909, and 
January 17, 1914, or the act of December 17, 1914. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, that bill is contained 
in the revenue bill which is now pending in the Senate. I do 
not know what will be its fate there. I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT NOGALES, ARIZ. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 282) amending the public-buildings act approved 
March 4, 1913, providing for the purchase of a site for a public 
building at Nogales, Ariz. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
ask a question about this proposed legislation. It seems that 
the authorization is raised from $10,000 to $120,000, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Oh, no. The public-building act passed in 
1918 authorized the purchase of a site for the post office in 
Nogales at $10,000, 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. This is not a war 
measure. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the gentleman will allow me to ex- 
plain—— 

Mr. WALSH. 
swer my question. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have objected, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman from Illinois 
allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to say to the gentleman that 
there are on this calendar three bills that have been reported 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, which 
bills were considered extremely urgent. This bill has passed 
the House heretofore. It straightens out a very tangled situa- 
tion at Nogales, and I hope the gentleman will withdraw his 
objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let it come up in the regular way. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman object to the 
others as well? 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Subsequently, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MAppEN] is willing to withdraw his ob- 
jection to the Nogales bill (1. R. 282). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman ask unani- 
mous consent to return to that bill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I ask unanimous consent to return to it. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I should like to ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Pubiie Buildings and Grounds if the committee has not reported 
out two other bills similar in effect, for which the Treasury 
Department is asking, to correct certain situations? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Then why would it not 
save time to have these three bills reported from the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds considered together? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no; not three bills at one time. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. We will not get through 
with the calendar, and they are all similar 

Mr. STAFFORD. The understanding is that we will finish 
the Unanimous Consent Calendar either to-night or to-morrow. 

Mr BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. The agreement made at 
Whe request of the chairman of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs would bar out my bill to-morrow, because it is not on the 
calendar to-day, although it will be to-morrow. 

Mr. WALSH. If it is not on the calendar, it ought not to be 
considered. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. It will be on the calendar 
to-morrow, 

Mr. STAFFORD. If it is on the calendar to-morrow, it ¢an 
be called. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest made by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Hayprn] to 
return to this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That so much of section 4 of the public-buildings 
act approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stat., 873), as authorizes the acquist- 
tion of a site and the erection of a suitable building thereon for tl! : 
United States customhouse at Nogales, Ariz., at a cost not exceeding 
$110,000, and so much of section 5 of said act (37 Stat.. 877) as 
authorizes the acquisition of a site for the United States post office 
and other Government offices at Nogales, Ariz., at a cost not exceeding 
$10,000, be, and the same are hereby, amended so as to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire, by purchase, condemna- 
tion, or otherwise, one site and to erect thereon one building for the 
accommodation of the United States post office, custombouse, and other 
Government cffices in Nogales, Ariz., at a cost not exceeding $120,000, 
of which limit of cost not exceeding $15,000 shall be expended for 
such site; and that the appropriation of $16,000 made by the act of 
Congress approved July 29, 1914 (38 Stat., 563). in pursuance of 
said authorization of March 4, 1913, for a site and building for said 
customhouse, be, and the same is hereby, made available for the 
acanisition of the site and the commencement of the erection of the 
building hereinbefore authorized for said post office and customhouse. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair asked if there was 
objection, and there was no objection. 


I will be very glad if the gentleman will an- 


Yes; I will. 








to returning. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is cor- 
rect. I only asked to recur. The gentleman still has the right 
to make his inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman was about to make a state- 
ment about the authorization. I wish he would complete that. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I want to say to the gentleman that in the 





public-building act of 1913 there was, first, an authorization 
for the purchase of a site for a post office at $10,000, and then, 
in another part of the bill, there was an authorization for the 
construction of a customhouse and purchase of a site at $110,000 
for that building. 

The Treasury Department was desirous of erecting a combined 
building on one site, but the legal advisers of the Secretary 
decided that he could not purchase with these two funds one site ; 
that is, they could not consolidate the appropriation for the 
post office and the appropriation for the customhouse. The 
whole purpose of this bill is not to increase the appropriation 
but to authorize the purchase of one site for all purposes at a 
maximum cost of $15,000. As a matter of fact, under the origi- 
nal act $10,000 could be used for one site and $10,000 for the 
other. This is to consolidate them at a maximum of $15,000. 

Mr. WALSH. From whom is the letter contained in the report 
on the bill? 

Mr. HASTINGS. It has no signature, but it comes from the 
Secretary of the Treasury. I presume the clerk sent a carbon 
eopy to the cominittee instead of the original. 

Mr. WALSH. This does not make any increase in the original 

y 
provision? 

Mr. HASTINGS. No; and it does not intend that the building 
shall be constructed during the war. This is to straighten out 
the tangle and have the site ready when they do get ready to 
build. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That so much of section 4 of the public buildings 
act approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stats., p. 873), as authorizes the 
acquisition of a site and the erection of a suitable building thereon 
for the United States customhouse at Nogales, Ariz., at a cost not exceed- 
ing $110,000, and so much of section 5 of said act (37 Stats., p. 877) as 
authorizes the acquisition of a site for the United States post office 
and other Government offices at Nogales, Ariz., at a cost not exceeding 
$10,000, be, and the same are hereby, amended so as to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire, by purclase, condem- 
nation, or otherwise, one site and to erect thereon one building for the 
accommodation of the United States post office, customhouse, and 
other Government offices in Nogales. Ariz., at a cost not exceeding 
$120,000, of which limit of cost not exceeding $15,000 shall be ex- 
pended for such site; and that the appropriation of $16,000 made by 
the act of Congress approved July 29, 1914 (38 Stats., p. 563), in 
yursuance of said authorization of March 4, 1913, for a site and build- 
ng for said customhouse, be, and the same is hereby, made available 
for the acquisition of the site and the commencement of the erection 
of the building hereinbefore authorized for said post office and custom- 
house, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HaypEN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF MISSOURT, \ 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 294) to provide for the appointment of an 
additional judge in the district court of the United States for 
the eastern district of Missouri. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 


RESTORATION OF BIRD RESERVATION IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10612) to restore to the public domain cer- 
tain lands heretofore reserved for a bird reservation in Sis- 
kiyou and Modoc Counties, Cal., and Klamath County, Oreg., 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will, to accommodate the gentleman. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, this bill has been reported favors 
ably by the Department of the Interior, the General Land Office, 


, : 71 : . 1 'and the Department of Agriculture, and all the departments 
Mr. WALSH. The Chair only asked if there was objection | 


having charge of the matters involved, including the Biological 
Survey, the officer having charge of the reservation. Numerous 
conferences were held and they all believe that it was for the 
interest of the reservations, protection of them, and in ad- 
dition to that it opens up in the neighborhood of 23,000 acres 
of land that is now swamp, puts it under cultivation for agri- 
cultural purposes, returns to the Government $180,000 that is 
now lost without this legislation. 
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If this legislation is enacted it will permit land to be com- 
pletely drained, homesteaded, farmers to go in and utilize it, 
and commence to cut the hay that is there after the water is 
drained off, and it will become very beneficial at this time. I 
trust the gentleman from Wisconsin will see his way clear to 
let the House consider the bill at this time and let it go to the 
Senate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this bill has received more 
than the ordinary attention on my part, particularly through 
the courtesy of the gentleman from California [Mr. RAKEr]. 
He favored me by having the gentleman who is directly inter- 
ested in this matter as the representative of the Siskiyou Home- 
steaders’ Association call upon me and explain the purposes of 
the bill. It gives a special preferential right of entry on these 
abandoned lands to members of the Siskiyou Homesteaders’ As- 
sociation, depriving the public generally of the right to home- 
stead, and limiting it to members of this association, whose 
qualifications are the payment of a membership fee of a certain 
amount so as to qualify them to take up land on this abandoned, 
overflowed land. Mr. Speaker, when the full facts are dis- 
closed about this bill I think the House will certainly vote the 
bill down, and I do not wish at this late hour to take up the time 
of the House in discussing the matter further. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman would not make 
any statement, I am sure, which the facts did not bear out, and 
the gentleman does not know all the facts in regard to it. It 
is in my district, a part of it in the county adjoining my home 
county, and I have been familiar with it for many years and 
been around it when I was a younger man. I want to call the 
committee’s attention to the fact that the land on the Oregon 
side whereby a contract has been entered into by the swamp- 
land claimants was entered into solely by virtue of the prepa- 
ration of this legislation. They are getting the benefit of the 
legislation before it is enacted, whereby they are to be permit- 
ted to drain their land. When the railroad came in, the Recla- 
mation Service gave it permission to cross this land. They re- 
quired the railroad to build an embankment so that they could 
shut the water from going into this particular tract of land. 
When this matter started six years ago the Government could 
not lower that water one inch under their contract with the 
Van Bremner people. ‘These people went to work and the Van 
3remner people waived their riparian rights so this land could 
be opened up for use 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Let me finish this statement. It is very im- 
portant that this land be utilized for homestead purposes. 
These people secured the Van Bremner people and themselves 
to waive their riparian rights whereby they were to get the 
water to irrigate in the neighborhood of 5,000 acres of land. 
The Government entered into that contract when they first went 
Into the project. The Van Bremner people waived their 
rights 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, without intending any discour- 
tesy at all to the gentleman from California, I object. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill remain upon the calendar and go to the foot thereof. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent that the bill remain on the calendar. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


WATER SUPPLY OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12549) authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of War to appoint a commission to investigate and report 
upon the available sources of water supply for the District of 
Columbia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this is a short bill. Let it 
be reported first. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to appoint a commission of five members, three 
of whom shall be selected from the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army and one from the Washington Suburban Sanitary Com- 
mission and one from the engineering department of the District of 
Columbia, whose duty it shall be, under the direction of the Secretary 
of War, to make full investigation of the sources of water supply from 
rivers and streams in the proximity of the city of Washington, with 
the view to increasing the water supply of the District of Columbla, 
and to report their findings and recommendations to the Secretary 
of War at the earliest practicable time, said report to be accompanied 
by data and other information as to such sources of supply, together 
with estimates of the probable cost of a project or projects for the 
transmission of water sufficient to augment the present water supply 
of the District of Columbia commensurate with present and future 
needs, including the territory embraced within the jurisdiction of the 
Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission, and Federal military 
reservations contiguous to the District of Columbia, Such report shall 
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be submitted to Congress by the Secretary of War with his recommen- 
dation. And for the purposes herein authorized there is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $15,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
to be expended by and under the direction of said commission upon 
vouchers to be approved by the Secretary of War, and a detailed state- 
ment thereof shall accompany the commission's report. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
who reported the bill does not seem to be present. I am 
in sympathy with the purposes of the bill, but I am wondering 
about the language touching the appropriation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill is on the Union Cal- 
endar, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill for amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last word. I should be very glad if some one from the 
committee or some one who is familiar with the bill could give 
us some information as to the appropriation that is contained 
it in—what is the purpose of it and what is it going to be used 
for in the investigation? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I am not on the committee, but I 
am aware of the almost desperate conditions here with respect 
to the water supply. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am also, and I am in entire 
sympathy with the bill. It is the best way I know to get at it, 
but I am not sure that that is the usual language carried in 
appropriations for commissions. I shall withdraw the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If I can give the gentleman 
any information, I shall. 

Mr. SLOAN. I notice that the terms “ District of Columbia ” 
and “city of Washington ” are used apparently interchangeably. 
Which is the correct legal term, and is there at this time a legal 
body or corporation known as the city of Washington? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have heard the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. JonHnson], the chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, state that there is no such legal 
entity as the city of Washington, but in the various laws that 
are passed the expressions “ District of Columbia” and “ city 
of Washington” are used interchangeably, as I understand it 
from the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa rose. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman from 
Iowa desire me to yield the floor or does he desire to ask me a 
question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman can answer me what 
I desire to ask, I shall be very glad to propound him a question, 
and that is with reference to the expenditure. Does the gen- 
tleman know why we should make that $15,000? Would not 
$5,000 do just as well? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This provides $15,000 or so 
much thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; but my friend would not accept 
any less to be spent. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I rose to make the inquiry 
about that very matter myself, in respect to this appropriation, 
and as to whether it was in the usual language, whether the 
language that is used here has been construed when commis- 
sions have been appointed outside of Congress to be paid as the 
provision is here. I do not know about it. 

Mr. SIMS. I will state that the Committee on the District 
of Columbia is very cautious. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I know that that is true, and 
the purposes of it are very worthy, and the necessity is so great 
that certainly there ought not to be any objection, and I shal 
make none. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not want to prevent the bill going 
through. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I desire information on that 
point that the gentleman is asking me about. I do not know. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I wonder if unanimous consent could 
not be obtained to let the bill go over until to-morrow? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Unanimous consent has already 
been granted for its passage to-day. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I know it is going to be considered. 
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* GREEN of Iowa. The gentlemen around me seem to be 
satisfied with the matter. 

Mr. IGOR. It seems to be an advantage to have a bill come 
here that no one knows anything about. 

‘ir. GREEN of Iowa. That seems to be so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 

ssient and third reading of the bill. 

‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 

is read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr, Sims, a motion to reeonsider the vote by 


which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
DIKE AT DEPOT SLOUGH, OREG. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 7637) to authorize the construction and main- 
tenunce of a dike on Depot Slough, Lincoln County, Oreg. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Depot Slough Diking Association be, 
and hereby is, authorized to construct and maintain a dike across 
Depot Slough, in Lincoln County, Oreg., with a gate therein so con- 
structed and maintained as to be readily opened and operated to permit 
the passage of logs, but arranged to automatically close for such times 
fis may be necessary to prevent the overflowing by the tides of the 
lands above the said dike, all under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed from time to time by the Secretary of War: Provided, however, 
That the work shali not be commenced until the plans therefer have 
been filed with and approved by the Secretary of War and Chief of 
Engineers United States Army. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

With the following committee amendment: 

Poge 2, line 3, after the word “Army,” insert a colon and the follow- 
ing: “Provided further, That no dam nor dike constructed under the 
consent hereby granted shall be used to develop water power nor to 
generate electricity. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the cominittee amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. Is the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw Ley] 
quite certain that the passage of this bill will not place any 
responsibility upon the Federal Government for the overflow 
of the lands that may be overflowed by reasen of the building 
of the dike? 

Mr. HAWLEY. ‘There is no such possibility. The lands are 
nll owned privately. It is a narrow thread of water several 
miles from the sea, a branch of the Yaquina River, end the 
water rises about 4 feet at the highest tide. It spreads out 
level below the lands owned by private owners. They wish 
to put the dike across it to keep out the flood waters. 

Mr. MONDELL. ‘Those who are given authority te econ- 
struct the dikes, are those owners of the land that will be 
flooded? 

Mr. HAWLEY. ‘They are the men who have formed this 
dike association whose lands will be flooded. There is no 
objection to it on the part of the locality at all. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 


DISTRICT JUDGE, MIDDLE JUDICIAL DISTRICT, TENNESSEE, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill S. 18386, an act to provide for the appointment of a 
district judge in the middle judicial district of the State of 
Tennessee, and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I hope the gentleman will withhold his ob- 
Wwellon, 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, I will withhold if the gentleman desires 
to make a statement. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, the need for this additional 
judge in Tennessee is a very crying one to the interest of the 
people of the middle section of the State. The work in that 


) 
district is behind from one to two years. Motions are pending | 


ow that have been argued before the court 12 to 18 months 
ago and have not been passed upon. This bill has passed the 
Senate at two different sessions, There is no expense attached 
to the creation of this judgeship whatever except the salary. 
We have got the judicial district already, we have got the court 
room and all the paraphernalia, we have the marshats, the 
clerks, and everything, and there is nothing involved in the way 
of public expenditure except the salary of the judge. The 





LETT of Tennessee. I think it would better be | 
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present judge is unable to do the work, and the judge for this 


| new district, if he is appointed, will have more work to do by 








| 


far than the average Federal! district judge of the United States 
will have. I hope gentlemen will withdraw their objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER: pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts objects, and the bill is stricken from the calendar. 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 35 OF THE CRIMINAL CODE, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill S. 3470, a bill to amend section 35 of the Crim. 
inal Code of the United States. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is not a long bill, and I[ 
ask that it be read before the objection stage is passed, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That section 35 of the Criminal Code of the 
United States be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 85. And whoever shall purchase, or receive in pledge, from any 
person any arms, equipment, ammunition, clothing, military stores, or 
other property furnished by the United States, under a clothing allow- 
ance or otherwise, to any soldier, sailor, officer, cadet, or midshipman 
in the military or naval service of the United States or of the National 
Guard or Naval Militia, or to any person accompanying, serving, or 
retained with the land or naval forces and subject to military or naval 
law, shall be fined not more than $500 and imprisoned not more than 
two years.” 

The committe amendment was read, as follows: 


On page 1, line 6, after section 35, insert: 

“Spc. 35. Whoever shall make or cause to be made or present or cause 
to be presented, for payment or approval, to or by any person or officer 
in the civil, military, or naval service of the United States, or any 
department thereof, or any oy in which the United States of 
America is a stockholder, any claim upon or against the Government of 
the United States, or any department or officer thereof, or any corpora- 
tion in which the United States of America is a stockholder, knowing 
such claim to be false, fictitious, or fraudulent; or whoever, for the 
purpose of obtaining or aiding to obtain the payment or approval of 
such claim, or for the purpose and with the intent of cheating and 
swindling or defrauding the Government of the United States, or any 
department thereof, or any corporation in which the United States of 
America is a stockholder, shall knowingly and willfully falsify or con- 
ceal or cover up by any trick, scheme, or device a material fact, or 
make or cause to be made any false or fraudulent statements or repre- 
sentations, or make or use or cause to be made or used any false bill, 
receipt, voucher, roll, account, claim, certificate, affidavit, or deposition, 
knowing the same to contain any fraudulent or fictitious statement or 
entry ; or whoever shall take and carry away or take for his own use, 
or for the use of another, with intent to steal or purloin, any personal 
property of the United States, or any branch or department thereof, or 
any corporation in which the United States of America is a stock- 
holder; or whoever shall enter into any agreement, combination, or 
conspiracy to defraud the Government of the United States, or any 
department or officer thereof, or any corporation in which the United 
States of America is a stockholder, by obtaining or aiding to obtain the 

ayment or allowance of any false or fraudulent claim; and whoever, 
1aving charge, possession, custody, or control of any money or other 
yublic property used or to be used in the military or naval service, with 
ntent to defraud the United States, or any department thereof, or any 
corporation in which the United States of America is a stockholder, or 
willfully to conceal such ments or other property. shall deliver or cause 
to be delivered to any person having anthority to receive the same any 


| amount of such money or other property less than that for which he 


received a certificate or took a receipt; or whoever, being authorized to 
make or deliver any certificate, voucher, receipt, or other paper certify- 
ing the receipt of arms, ammunition, provisions, clothing, or other prop- 
erty so used or to be used, shall make or deliver the same to any other 
person without a full knowledge of the truth of the facts stated thercin 
and with intent to defraud the United States, or any deparment thereof, 
or any corporation in which the United States of America is a stock- 
holder, shall be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 10 years, or both.” 

Page 4, line 5, after the word “law” insert the words “ having 


| knowledge or reason to believe that the property has been taken from 


the possession of the United States or furnished by the United States 
under such allowance.” 

Puge 4, line 8, after the figures “$500” strike out the word “and” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “ or.” - 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objeetion to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, unless there is some one who can give some explanation 
of this bill, I shall object to it, because it seems to me to be 
very awkwardly worded. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the committee fs 
not present, but the only amendments to the existing law are 
the extension of the penalty of this act to false and fraudulent 
claims that are presented against corporations in which the 
United States is a stockholder, and also the punishment of the 
disposal of the property belonging to the Army or Navy and 
pledging it or selling it or disposing of it wrongfully. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman say there was no 
change of the present law relative to the receiving or pur- 
chasing or pledging stores that had been received? 
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Mr. IGOE. I say that there is a provision, and the genile- 


man will find it in the printed bill on page 3, line 22: 

And whoever shall purchase, or receive in pledge, from any person 
any arms, equipment, ammunition, clothing, military stores, or other 
property furnished by the United States, ete. 

That, as I recall it, was all there was to this bill as it came 
from the Senate, and to it was subsequently attached the rest 
of section 35 as amended to extend the law to false and fraudu- 


lent claims made against a corporation in which the United | 


States is a stockholder. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Do I understand from what the gen- 
tleman has said that we had no such cases before? 

Mr. IGOR. Of corporations in which the United States was 
2 stockholder? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Not so much that as the other addi- 
tional matter. 

Mr. IGOR. I do not believe the sale or pledge of such prop- 
erty was fully covered. This property is held under an allow- 
ance, and I do not beiieve it was fully covered by the present 
law. 

Mr. MONDELL. In all these years have we had no legisla- 
tion making it a felony to receive uniforms, arms, accouter- 
ments, or military material? 

Mr. IGOK. The law as found in the present section 35 does 
not fully cover the situation. It does not include cadets and 
midshipmen. This amendment includes them and also the 
National Guard, Naval Militia, and persons accompanying, 
serving, or retained with the land or nava! forces and subject 
to military or naval law. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would say to the gentleman that I 
had supposed it was covered by existing law. But this, having 
been passed by the Senate, I suppose some one must have looked 
into that matter very czrefully. 

Mr. IGOR. That was my understanding. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Now, was this amendment that is on 
the last page put in by the Military Committee of the House 
or the Military Committee of the Senate? 

Mr. IGOE, That was put on by the Judiciary Committee, so 
that to be punishable the purchaser must have knowledge or 
reason to believe that the property bad been taken from the 
possession of the United States. In some cases it might reason- 
ably be supposed that the property had rightfully come into the 
possession of the seller. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Well, Mr. Speaker, while the matter 
is not quite as clear as I would wish, I believe I shall not 
object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
jnmendments. Is a separate vote demanded on any one amend- 
ment? If not, the vote will be taken en gross. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Icor, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the vote by which 
the House passed the bill H. R. 7637 be reconsidered and the 
motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

UNLAWFUL ASSOCIATION. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill S. 4471, an act to declare unlawful associations 
purposing by physical foree, violence, or injury to bring about 
any governmental, social, industrial, or economic change in the 
United States, and prescribing punishment for persons engaged 
in the activities of such associations, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

BRIDGE ACROSS ROCK RIVER, ILL. 

The next business on the Calendar 
Was the bill (H. R. 12631) granting the consent of Congress to 
the county of Winnebago, in the State of Illinois, and the town 
of Rockford, in said county and State, to construct a bridge 
across Rock River at or near Camp Grant. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 


for Unanimous Consent | 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Cengress is hereby granted to 
the county of Winnebago, in the State of Illinois, and the town of Rock 
ford, in said county and State, and their successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Rock River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, 
at or near Camp Grant, in the county of Winnebago, in the State of 
Illinois, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,’ approved 
March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repcal this act fs hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, a correction 
will be made in the spelling of the werd “approved” on page 
2, line 2. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the « 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sims, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next one. 


ross- 


SALE OF PUBLIC LANDS AT YELLOWSTONE, MONT. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Conse! 
was the bill (S. 41) to authorize the sale of certain lands at or 
near Yellowstone, Mont., for hotel and other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts objects. The Clerk will report the next one 


Ts the re objection to the present 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY FOR THE DISTRICT OF CONNECTI 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. fl. 4246) to increase the salary of the United 
States district attorney for the district of Connecticut. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to objeet, 
I wish to inquire of the gentleman who introduced this hill— 
and I believe he is a member of the committee that reported 
it—whether the committee has given uny consideration to a 
general increase in the salaries of the district attorneys through- 
out the ceuntry? 

Mr. LONERGAN, I will say to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin that that is a matter, of course, that should be answered | 
some member of the committee which considered this bill. 
gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] is present, and proba- 
bly he can answer that question. 

Mr. RAKER. There is a bill pending before this committee 
covering the matter suggested, but it has not yet been acted 
upon. That is my recollection. This is for the salary of mar- 
shals? 

Mr. LONERGAN. No; the salaries of United States district 
attorneys. 

Mr. RAKER. That is correct. A Dill on that subject is 
pending before our committee, but it has not vet been acted 
upon. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, if my memory serves me 


Is there objection to the present 








aright, the Attorney General has been asking to have some 
general legislation enacted whereby he would be granted au- 
thority to increase the salaries of the district attorneys through- 


out the country. I believe he has even asked the Committee 


|} on Appropriations to make some authorization whereby their 


salaries could be increased. 

I dislike very much to oppose measures of this kind, but 
here we are singling out one for consideration—some one dis- 
trict attorney—where there may be many others who are 
equally entitled to consideration. Earlier in the day I objecte 
to a bill, which was meritorious, providing for the increase 


of the salary of the district attorney in the district of Rhode 
| 


Island, where the work is as large as that of the district 
attorney of Connecticut. That bill was reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary. In that case $5,000 was asked 
for, and the committee recommended only $3,500. In the ease 
of this bill the amount carried as introduced is $5,000, but the 
committee reported in favor of $4,500. There is an obvious 


| conflict. There is no question but that the work of the district 





attorneys has increased decidedly, and their salaries have not 
been increased for years. It is not fair to have this or that 


district attorney singled out for an increase. Only recenily 
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my attention h: be ealled to the need of increasing the 
salary of the district attorney for the eastern district of Wis- 
consin. [ am not acquainted with the salary that should be 
paid to that district attorney, and I do not feel that I should be 
called upon to introduce a special bill when the conditions are 
general throughout the country, requiring increases for all. 1 
do not like this character of legislation. That is the reason I 
objected a moment ago to the bill providing for an increase in 
the salary of the district attorney of Rhode Island. Why not 
have general legislation? Why single out just certain district 
niterneys for preferment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. LONERGAN, 
his objection? 


Mr. STAFFORD, 


Is there objec tion? 
I object, Mr. Speaker. 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 


I will withhold it. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, this case is almost in a class 
by itself. In the Sixty-third Congress a Senate bill was passed 
providing for compensation at the rate of $4,000 per year for the 
United States attorney for the district of Connecticut, and the 
reason wiy that bill did not pass the House in the Sixty-third 
Congress was that it was after the outbreak of the European 
war when the Judiciary Committee favored it, and legislation 
of that character was not then considered in the House. 

A favorable report was made by the subcommittee that had 
the bill under consideration. The Attorney General of the 
United States wrote me a letter under date of March 16 last, 
approving an increase of salary for the district attorney for 
the State of Connecticut. Judge Thomas, of the district court 
for the district of Connecticut, wrote me a letter under date of 
March 21, 1918, calling to my attention the work which is 
being done by the United States district attorney for Con- 
This letter is as follows: 

Unirep Sratres Districr Court, 
Dispricr of CONNECTICUT, CHAMBERS OF THE JUDGE, 
New Haven, Conn., March 21, 1918. 


necticut. 


TIon. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 
Washington, D. C 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I note in the press that the committee 
having under consideration the matter of increasing the salary of the 
ur d States district attorney for the district of Connecticut has 
reported favorably the bill providing for this increase. 


I intended to write you some time ago, but the stress of business in 
this district has prevented me from giving this important matter 
earlier attention, but I write now to advise you that I am in hearty 
naecord with the increase as provided for in the bill. I think the 
Congress ought to be informed by the court that the business of this 
district is of such volume as te require the constant attendance of the 
district attorney to the affairs of the Government. This fact has been 
tri practically ever since Mr. Spellacy became the incumbent, and 
from present indications it will continue to increase, so that the normai 
run of business in this district is alone sufficient to justify the in- 
ere and much more so is this trne during these strenuous days. 

From the above statement you will see that the district attorney in 
Connecticut has absolutely no chance to attend to any private practice, 


and to limit the amount of salary for this office to $2.500 is simply 
ridiculous I can not escape the conclusion that every Member of the 
Congress would agree with me if they understood the volume of busi- 
ness which the district attorney transacts. As above indicated, the 
increase has my hearty approval. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 


Sincerely, yours, Epwin 8. THomas 
United States District Judge. 
In the State of Connecticut we have a foreign population of 
approximately Many questions have arisen involv- 
ing alien citizenship. It takes all the time of the United States 
district attorney to attend to the business of the office. He in- 
forims me that he has been obliged to give up his private prac- 
tice; and to say that a man should devote his time day in and 
day out, night after night, and Sunday, on many occasions, as 


of per cent. 


he states, to the work of this office for the sum of $2,500 is | 


decidedly unreasonable. I would like to quote from a state- 
ment made by the United States district attorney for Connecti- 
cut in a recent address in the city of New Haven, referring to the 
work of his office. This I have taken from one of the news- 
papers in the State of Connecticut. He stated that— 
since January 1, as an instance of the work of his office, 5,500 recorded 
investigations had been made, and in addition more than 6,000 com- 
plaints had been investigated that were not of sufficient importance to 
reach the recording stage. Those figures do not include draft investiga- 
tions of which there have been more than 20,000. 

1 doubt very seriously if there is another case parallel to this 
in all the States of the Union. 

‘The population of the different other New England States and 
the salaries paid the United States attorneys therein follow: 

Maine, 742.371; salary $3,000. 

New Hampshire, 430,572; salary, $2,000. 

Vermont, 355,956; salary, $3,000. 

Massachusetts, 8,866,416; salary $5,000. 

Rhode Island, 542,610; salary, $2,500. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Do I understand that the district attorney 


for the whole district of Connecticut gets only $2,500 a year? 
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Mr. LONERGAN, That is all; and, as the report shows, this 
Salary was fixed many, many years ago, when the duties of the 
office did not interfere with the private practice of the district 
attorney, and when the population of the State was 600,000 less 
than it is to-day. In war time, with the extraordinary demands 
on the office of the district attorney and the increased cost of 
living, it is obvious that the bill should receive prompt and 
favorable consideration, I hope the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin will withdraw his objection. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Speaker, I can not see why we should 
single out this district attorney, when there are so many others 
similarly situated, whose salaries have not been increased, even 
though the gentleman makes a very good case for his district 
attorney. The way to bring this about is, as recommended by 
the Department of Justice, to allow the Department of Justice 
to fix the salaries. 

Mr. BURNETT. Is it not true that the district attorneys 
usually get $4,500, and that this salary is extraordinarily low? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; the district attorney for Maine gets 


only $5,000; for Rhode Island, $2,500; for New Hampslire, 


y 


$2,000. There ought to be a general revision of these salaries. 
Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 
me? 


Mr. LONERGAN. I will. 

Mr. MONDELL, I am in sympathy with the gentleman's 
proposition, but evidently there is going to be objection made, 
The gentleman from Connecticut has made a very fine state- 
ment of his case. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srar- 
ForD] is going to insist on his objection in spite of the per- 
suasive eloquence of my friend. May we not go on? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 


By unanimous consent, Mr. EvANs was given leave to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp on war and politics. 


POST OFFICE AT SACRAMENTO, CAL, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 204) to provide for the fitting up of quar- 
ters in the post-office building at the city of Sacramento, Cal., 
for the accommodation of the district court of the northern 
district of California and its officers, and making an appropria- 
tion therefor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I notice 
there is no report here from the Secretary of the Treasury or 
the Attorney General as to the need for this bill. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not 
object. The gentleman from California [Mr. Curry], as Mem- 
bers know, has been ill for quite a while. He could not give 
the bill personal attention. I reported the bill from the Public 
Buildings Committee, and after the statement of the gentle- 
man himself in the following letter the committee felt that 
the case was so meritorious that it was useless to undertake 
to secure a report from the Treasury Department. Let me 
read an extract from the letter of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Curry]: 


Is there objection to the pres- 


There are two terms of the court held at Sacramento and about 
25 per cent of the court business of the Northern Judicial District of 
California originates in Sacramento and in territory contiguous thereio, 
There is no place for the court to meet in the Federal building in 
Sacramento. It sometimes meets in one of the superior court rooms, 
sometimes in the State appellate court room, and it has met in a 
parlor of the hotel at which the judge stops. My bill provides for an 
addition to the Federal building, usually known as the post-oflice 
building, in Sacramento, to provide a court room and accommodations 
for the court officers and the jury. 

You will remember that an attempt was made to blow up the gev- 
ernor’s mansion in Sacramento some time ago, followed by an epidemic 
of I. W. W. crime in the Sacramento Valley. A great many 1. W. W.’s 
were arrested and confined in the Sacramento County jail. <A special 


i session of the United States grand jury was called aud 30 or 40 of 


these people were indicted. 

There is absolutely no place for the United States grand jury or 
district court to meet in Saeramento, except through the courtesy of 
the county or State, and it seems to me that my bill should be made a 
matter of urgency and passed at this session. Certainly the United 
States courts should have a place in which to try offenders against the 
Government, and if punishment is meted out to malefactors expedi- 
tiously it may deter the I. W. W. and other organizations doing the 
work of Germany in the United States from continuing their career of 
crime. 

Every one of us knows the high character of the gentleman 
from California, his reputation for truthfulness, and the com- 
mittee felt when that letter had been received from this sick 
man, unable to attend the sittings of the committee, that the 
statement carried with it such conviction as made it unneces- 
sary for anything further, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Why was not the bill referred to the 
Treasury Department for an estimate as to the amount that 
would be needed to provide adequate quarters for the district 
judge? 

Mr. BURNETT. The bill which the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia introduced at a previous session of Congress carried an 
suthorization of $50,000; that is my recollection, although I 
am not positive, and I am sure it was referred to the Treasury 
Department. I am not sure whether this one was or not. 
Mr, Curry states in his letter that this bill is for a little more 
than the other on account of the increased price of labor and 
material. Surely $60,000 is a very moderate amount, it seems 
to me, for the addition to a building that will contain adequate 
accommodations for a Federal court, a grand jury, and a petit 
jury. 

Mr. FOSTER. Is this one of the buildings that, when the 
act was passed, they agreed to furnish the building? 

Mr. BURNETT. No; I have heard nothing of the kind with 
relation to this. 

Mr. FOSTER. They do usually agree to that provision. 

Mr. RAKER. This district has been in with the San Fran- 
cisco for many years. 

Mr. FOSTER. It is a branch court? 

Mr. RAKER. No. 

Mr. FOSTER. ‘There is no separate district. 

Mr. BURNETT. It is a district within itself. 

Mr. FOSTER. If it establishes a branch court, they usually 
make provision that the people shall furnish the quarters. 

Mr. RAKER. They have a Federal building there, and the 
only question is as to remodeling the upper story. The state- 
ment by the gentleman from California [Mr. Curry] covers the 
whole matter. I have been in the court room, and I am ac- 
quainted with the manner of doing business. 

Mr. FOSTER. Iam not objecting to the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give assurance that the 
only purpose of this appropriation is to make alterations in the 
existing building—rearranging the upper floor? It is unusual 
to consider a bill of this character without it first having been 
submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. RAKER. I have consulted the judges who hold the 
court, and they assure me that all they desire there is these 
repairs. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, 
IT would like to say that T am satisfied that the bill was referred 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, because I know that it is the 
policy of the committee not to report any bill until a report 
has been received upon it from the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Why it does not appear here I can not say. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Upon the assurance of the gentleman that 
the only purpose of the appropriation is to make alterations 
in the upper part of the building, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection, 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized, empowered, and directed to 
cause to be provided and constructed in the post-office building in the 
city of Sacramento, Cat., quarters such as he may deem necessary and 
proper for the district court of the northern district of California, and 
its officers, at a cost not to exceed the sum of $60,000, which sum is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to be used by the Secretary of the Treasury in carrying 
out the provisions of the act. 

The following committee amendments were read: 

Page 1, line 9, after the figures ** $60,000,” strike out the balance of 
the paragraph. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to provide for the fitting up 
of quarters in the post-office building at the city of Sacramento, Cal., 
for the accommodation of the district court of the northern district of 
California and its officers.’ 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 

On motion of Mr. Raker, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. IGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks on the bill S. 3470, amending the Criminal Code. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Missouri. 

There was no objection. 

SALE OF LAND ON SHORES OF NAVIGABLE WATERS, ALASKA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12210) to amend the act of May 14, 1898, 
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as amended by the act of March 38, 1903, entitled “An act to 
extend the homestead laws and to regulate the sale and entry 
of public lands along the shore of navigable waters in Alaska.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this is a rather important 
bill, and I ask unanimous consent that it be passed over with- 
out prejudice, to go to the foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 





MUNICIPAL WATER SUPPLY FOR SAN DIEGO, CAT. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10587) granting to the city of San Diego 
certain lands in the Cleveland National Forest and the Capitan 
Grande Indian Reservation for 2am and reservoir purposes for 
the conservation of water, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object; but I have no objection to hay- 
ing it passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice, to go to the foot 
of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS SUSQUEHANNA RIVER, NEAR HARRISBURG, PA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12786) to authorize the Philadelphia, Har- 
risburg & Pittsburgh Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and 
assigns to construct a bridge across the Susquehanna River, 
from the city of Harrisburg, Dauphin County, Pa., to the bor- 
ough of Lemoyne, Cumberland County, Pa. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute at this time for this bill the bill S. 4871, of similar title, 
and identical in terms with the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that Senate bill 4871 be con- 
sidered in lieu of House bill 12786. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That the Philadelphia, Harrisburg & Pittsburgh 
Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and assigns, be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to reconstruct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Susquchanna River at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation, at or about 4,250 feet west of Phila- 
delphia, Harrisburg & Pittsburgh Junction, city of Harrisburg, county 
of Dauphin, State of Pennsyivania, to a point in the borough of 
Lemoyne, county of Cumberland, State of Pennsylvania, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,”’ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. DewAtt, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The bill H. R. 12786 was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, will the remainder 
of this calendar be the unfinished business to-morrow? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It will. 


is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk will report the Sen- 


MESSAGE FROM TIE SENA 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R, 
11945) to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the 
act entitled “An act to provide further for the national security 
and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the dis- 
tribution of agricultural products, and further insists upon its 
amendment numbered 28, still in disagreement. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with, 
out amendment the bill (H. R. 12402) to exclude and expel from 
the United States aliens who are members of the anarchistice 
and similar classes. 
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ADJOURN MENT. 


RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock) the 
House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, October 4, 1918, at 
12 o'clock noon, 


Mr. HENRY T. 


—_—_ 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 13041) fixing a limitation of 
time for bringing suits against the United States in certain 
cases ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 13042) providing for the 
extension of time for the reclamation of certain lands in the 
State of Oregon under the Carey Act; to the Committee on the 


the Bronx, New York City, in the State of New York; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill CH. R. 13044) granting a pension to 
John ©, Eckert; to the Committee on Pensions. 

by Mr. FIELDS: A bill (CH. R. 13045) granting an increase of 
pension to Ransom Forrest; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 13046) granting an increase 
of pension to Levi Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition from Lewis Ben- 
ecke, commander Pinhart Post, No. 268, Department of Mis- 
souri, Grand Army of the Republic, favoring the passage of 
Senate bill 130, providing for the granting of ex-officers of the 
Army and Navy, serving during the Civil War, pay as retired 
officers of the Army and Navy; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition from Henry L. West, executive 
secretary of the National Security League of New York, favor- 
ing the proposed amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States embodied in the joint resolution that no person shall be 
qualified as an elector in any State who shall not be a citizen of 
the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of Miss Alva A. Busse, secretary 
of the Women's Committee of the Independence League of 
New York, N. Y., urging Congress to enact eight-hour laws for 
all industries and industrials in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

Also (by request), petition of T. H. Farris, favoring the 
practice of osteopathy in the Medical Department of the United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition from Montaville Flowers, presi- 
dent of the International Lyceum and Chautauqua, favoring 
absolute prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition from Ernest Bohn, secretary of 
the Manhattan Branch of the American Alliance for Democracy, 
denouncing the strike of the machinists at Bridgeport, Conn., 
and indorsing W. H. Johnson in ordering the men back to work 
and the pronunciamento of President Woodrow Wilson to them; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

Also (by request), petition from John Fotzpatrick, president 
of the Chicago Federation of Labor, of Chicago, Ill, and C. FE, 
Maxwell, president of the Federal Employees Union of Kansas 
City, Mo., urging the passage of the Nolan minimum wage bill; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

Also (by request), petition from Luther C. Steward, presi- 
dent National Federation of Federal Employees; Agnes Nestor, 
chairman National Legislative Committee of the National Trade 
Union League of America; Thomas F. Flaherty, secretary and 
treasurer of the National Federation of Postal Employees; and 
Krank Morrison, secretary of the American Federation of Labor, 
all of Washington, D. C., urging the passage of the Nolan bill 
(H. R, 152); to the Committee on Labor. 


Publie Lands. 
By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 18048) providing for the 
erection and completion of a publie building in the Borough of 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, October 4, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Draw near to us, O God, our heavenly Father, in the beauty 
of holiness, as we draw near to Thee for light to guide, strength 
to uphold and sustain us in this vale of tears through which we 
are passing. 

The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mourning for the dead; 

The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 
Wil! not be comforted. 

Strengthen our faith, make strong our hearts, that we may 
pursue the right as it is given us to see the right, until the 
star of hope shall illumine the world; love destroy hate and 
the ruling passion of every heart be peace; to the glory and 
honor of Thy holy name, in the spirit of Christ Jesus our Lord. 
Amen, 

THE JOURNAL. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 

The SPEAKER. The name of “ Ross” that appears in the 
Journal ought to be changed to “ Rose,” and, without objection, 
that change will be made. 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Maine rise? 

Mr. HERSEY. ‘To ask unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to extend my remarks in the Recorp on war profits. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Maine asks unanimous 
consent that he may be permitted to extend his remarks on the 


subject of war profits. Is there objection? [After a pause.] ' 


The Chair hears none. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following telegram: 
SALISBURY, Mb., October 8, 1918. 


lion. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speakcr House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: i 

Please have me excused for 10 days, account illness in family. { 

JESSE D. Price. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. ScHALT was granted indefinite 
leave of absence, on account of liberty-loan speeches. 

Mr. HvuppLeston was granted leave of absence indefinitely, 
on account of sickness in the family. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE FLOUSE. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes 

Mr. HENRY TT. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, it is very evident 
that while there is a respectable attendance of the House in town 
there is no quorum here, and it also appears to me that the usual 


stringent methods to get a quorum ought not to be resorted to at. 


the present time. Members who are absent, it is to be assumed, 
are not absent for political reasons; politics has been adjourned 
until the liberty-loan drive is over. Most of them and perhaps 
all of them are engaged in the liberty-loan drive. They ought 
not to be arrested and brought back here, and it is not necessary. 
to doit. The unfinished business this morning is the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar, and we ought to get through with that by 3 
o'clock this afternoon. After that time the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Dent] has the permission of the House to take 
up 8 or 10 bills which have received a favorable report from the 
Comittee on Military Affairs, subject to objection that may be 
made, After that time the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
CantriLL], from the Committee on Rules, will ask recognition 
for the purpose of presenting a rule to consider at this time the 
matter of the Dawson Springs Sanitarium in Kentucky. After 
that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Srms] exepcts to at- 
tempt to bring up his public-health bill. It is apparent from 
statements made on the floor yesterday that it will be impossible 
to obtain unanimous consent for three-day recesses over next 
week, and we are proceeding here now with these war measures 
subject to the will of any Member of this House. But if as these 
matters proceed any Member of this House raises the point of no 
quorum I shall move to adjourn, and I shall move to adjourn 
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after that every day after the reading of the Journal, until Mon- 
day, October 14—a week from next Monday—at which time 
it is expected the $8,000,000,000 appropriation bill will be ready 
for consideration by the House and, of course, it is necessary 
to have a quorum here then, and all Members will be notified 
to be here at that time, and if there is not a quorum here then, 
and the point is made, it will be necessary to bring them here. 
If that bill is not ready by the 14th of October, and if by the 
interposition of the point of no quorum the consideration of 
these war measures has been postponed, these war measures 
will be taken up then with a quorum, After the passage of the 
appropriation bill several days will elapse before the bill gets 
back from the Senate, and during that period of time we will 
endeavor to maintain a quorum here for the consideration of 
these war measures if they have not been completed before then 
and the point of no quorum forces me to move an adjournment. 
And in this program I ask the cooperation of the minority 
leader. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY, Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman did not mention among the 
bills which were to be considered a bill which was brought up 
on the Unanimous Consent Calendar yesterday which relates to 
proof of deaths in the service of men who are holding insurance, 
[ had understood that request would be made for the considera- 
tion of that bill and I understand it is quite important in view 
of the situation. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I am not advised as to that bill, 
but I will say whoever is interested can ask unanimous consent 
to consider it after we have considered these other measures. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: HENRY T. RAINEY. I will. 

Mr. ROGERS. There are many pages of bills on the Private 
Calendar. I wondered if the acting majority leader could indi- 
eate to the House what the program is with respect to all those 
bills? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Well, there is no present program 
with respeet to bills on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman has no intention of setting 
apart a day at the present time for their consideration? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Not at the present time, unless 
there be some great demand for it, but a day may be set aside 
when we get a quorum here after the 14th of October. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I will. 

Mr, DENISON. Will my collcugue state, if he can, what is 
ihe intention of the majority after we shall have passed the ap- 
propriation bill with reference to taking recesses until after the 
election and about how long would such recesses be for? 

Mir. HENRY T. RAINEY. I will state to my colleague from 
Tilinois that we ought to pass the appropriation bill by the 21st 
or 22d of October in all probability ; of course, this is only guess- 
work. I have just read in the paper this morning the statement 
as to the letter written by Secretary McAdoo to the chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Senate, and that makes it im- 
possible for me at this time to make any suggestions with refer- 
ence to recesses after we pass the appropriation bill. I will state 
to the gentleman from Illinois |Mr. DENtson] that I know some- 
thing about the revenue bill. My committee worked on that 
bill every day from the 5th day of June until we passed it a 
few days ago, and I think there is no member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and all of them know the tremendous labor 
involved in the consideration of that bill, who will expect it to 
be passed by the Senate before the election. But I see they are 


speeding up over there, and therefore it is impossible for me to | 


make any suggestion as to what is going to happen after the 
appropriation bill is passed. It may be possible to make some 
Stutement when the Members come back here on Monday, the 
d4th. 


expired. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I ask for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, five minutes more will 
be granted. 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. TI take it from what the gentleman 
has said that all Members are expected to be in their seats a 
week from next Monday? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. So that if a person should go 
home now, it would be expected he would be back in his seat 
by a week from next Monday? 
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Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes, sir. That is the largest ap- 
propriation bill in the history of nations, and we ought to have 
a quorum here when it comes up. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think the purpose is a very 
worthy one. 

Mr. BARNHART. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BARNHART. For several Congresses there has been 
pending a bill from the Committee on Printing seeking to 
change the method of document distribution whereby there 
might be great saving in the expense of congressional printing 
and franking and saving in the use of paper, and yet enable 
the Members of Congress to have the documents they want and 
need for their districts. The bill as first drawn also carried 
the ier of salaries in the Government Printing Office and 
the general reorganization of that office, and it was pasxed 
by the House twice and by the Senate once, but never twice in 
the same session. The bill has been changed, as it is introduced 
now, to cover only the matter of the distribution of documents 
and economies in the use of paper. It would prebably take hal 
a day to pass the bill, and I know that every Member of Con- 
gress is interested in the conservation of paper at a time when 
it is so greatly needed; and if during this time we might have 
one day set apart for the consideration of this bill, while it is 
not a war measure, I believe it would be one of the most efficient 
steps that the Congress could take in the matter of creating a 
saving for the Government and also in contributing to the 
convenience and helpfulness of the Members in the distribution 
of public documents, and I am wondering if we might have 
time in the period mentioned to take the bill up. It is a privi- 
leged bill and could be called up at any time. It needs no rule. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I will say to the gentleman that 
I am afraid not, It is not a war measure, and we are anxious 
to dispose first of these war measures, although I realize the 
importance of the bill and ‘the gentleman has clearly stated its 
object. I hope it will be possible to bring it up, but I am afraid 
it will not be possible. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. There is another bill, now before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, that I shoul e 
very much to have considered if it is pessible to have it cone. 
The various railroads of the country were given a kind of 
exemption under the power that has been granted to the Di- 
rector General of Railroads, and the Atlantic Const l.ine 
Co. and other railroads in my part of the country are taking 
advantage of it in a most outrageous way. The gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON] has introduced a bill for the 
purpose of relieving that situation. The amendments which he 
proposes were included in the original bill, but were stricken 
out in the Senate. 

Now, I would call attention to two cases as an evidence of 
what they are doing down there. Recently the Supreme Court 
of the United States dismissed a writ of certiorari in one of 
these cases in which final judgment had been rendered. The 
tax agent of the Atlantic Coast Line, Mr. Joseph, in a sworn 
statement filed in the auditor’s office of Florence County, S. C 
on February 22, 1918—— 

Mr. GILLETT. Has the bill been reported yet? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. No. 

Mr. GILLETT. Then what is the use of considering *% now? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I simply wanted to learn if I can 
incorporated in this program. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I will say to the gentleman that 
T am afraid not. If the gentleman gets it reported out by the 
committee- : 

Mr. RAGSDALE. At least I would like to ask the gentle- 


’ 


vet this 





| man this question: The report of the tax agent of the Atlontie 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has | 


Coast Line Railroad, filed in the Florence County auditor's 
office, shows that this property, under the sworn statement of 
the tax.agent, is not necessary for the daily running of the 
railroad. At the same time it is shown affirmatively here in 
letters to me that a large part of this property is utilized as 
farm land out there, planted in corn, and leased out by the 
Atlantic Coast Line Co. And yet Mr. Payne, counselor to the 
Director General of Railroads, has taken the position to-day 
that judgment should not be collected from this company; that 
this property is exempt from taxation on the ground it is neces- 
sary to run the railroads, although it is now and has been con- 
tinuously planted in corn for years, fields of land that are lying 
inside and outside of the corporate limits of the town. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman means that it is exempt 
from levy. 


ib 
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Mr. RAGSDALE. I mean levy. I thank the gentleman. Ani 
it seems to me that before we take a recess of any kind, and 
before we are willing to agree to a recess of any kind, this 
ought to be corrected. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I think the gentleman ought to 
have a report from his committee before he makes a threat 
like that to the House. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Representative STevENSoN has been in 
person to the chairman of this committee, and I have been in 
person to the chairman of this committee. We have been wun- 
able to get a report on this bill up to this time. The bill sleeps 
in the committee, where it has been sleeping peacefully since it 
was introduced. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman can not get the 
TIouse to consider it until the committee has first reported on it. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I know;, but I would like to get the House 
to know of some of these things, and how things are being 
handled where we have delegated powers to the railroads. 

Mr. SIMS. I will say to the gentleman from South Carolina 
that I am not opposed to the consideration of the bill he 
refers to, 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Now, I decline to yield further. 
T will state to the gentleman from South Carolina that he has 
made a very excellent case for his bill, and I hope he will 
present it to the committee and get it done. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Iilinois has 
expired. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLETT. As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry 
T. Ratney] referred to me, I wish to say, although I have not 
cousulted with Members on this side, that personally I entirely 
concur with the wisdom of the suggestion which the gentleman 
from Illinois has made, and personally I assure him that I shall 
cooperate with him. I think his program is wise, and I approve 
and will support his motions to adjourn when he makes them. 
[ Applause. ] 


UNANIMOUS CONSENT CALENDAR. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill in order 
on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 


ASSESSMENT WORK ON MINING CLAIMS. 


The first business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 156) to suspend 
the requirements of annual assessment work on mining claims 
during the continuation of the war in which the United States 
is now engaged, and until midnight of December 31 of the 
year following that in which such war is concluded. 

The title of the joint resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetis objects, 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts with- 
hold his objection a moment until I can make a statement? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I will withhold it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, in the last Congress a bill was 
passed exempting owners of mining claims from: doing $100 
worth of assessment work during the years 1917 and 1915S. 
This law will expire of itself on the 31st day of December this 
year. 

Now, it has been thought by the Mining Committee, consid- 
ering the Senate resolution, that this law ought to be continued 
throughout the duration of the war,eand on account of the 
scarcity of labor. It has been asked by the mining men of the 
West. There is not a single, solitary man in the district I have 
the honor to represent who is interested in the least degree, so 
far as I know, in this resolution. I have tried to get this reso- 
lution up, because I believed it was to the interest of those who 
live in the West, and I have been importuned from time to time 
by those interested and asked that this resolution be passed. 

Now, I think under those circumstances this law ought to be 
renewed until the close of the war. There is an amendment 
placed on the resolution to the effect that no mining claim lo- 
cated after the 1st day of January, 1919, shall have the benefits 
of this law, so as to exclude those who might go out and locate 
a large number of these claims. 

I think this resolution ought to be passed at this time. The 
next session may be a very congested session, and as we all 
know, the closing session of a Congress usually is congested, 
and the coming one is likely to be particularly engaged with 
war measures. I do not know whether we can get considera- 
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tion of the resolution at the next session. If the mining men 
of the West do not want it. then I have no desire on earth to 
press it for consideration. I want to accommodate those in the 
West where they believe, on account of the scarcity of labor, 
that they can not get men to do this work, which in many cases 
would be work thrown away, although the miner all the time 
goes forward in the hope that he may strike something, and he 
wants to hold his claim, As I said, I have no personal interest 
in it at all, but I want to accommodate that class of men 
throughout the West who go out with a little grubstake and 
work in order to find some metal of advantage to themselves 
and to the people of the country. That is the reason why I in- 
sist that this resolution be put through at this session now, so 
as to take care of that situation. 

I realize that this would not have effect for some time to come, 
but here is the opportunity to do it. Now is the time that it 
ought to be done, when we have time to look after these things, 
and not wait until another session comes around, when we 
may not be able to take up this resolution and consider it. 

Of course, if the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] 
has a serious objection to this resolution I will not press it 
further and will let it go. I do not know whether it will be 
possible to call it up or not. I want to help these people, these 
miners, who go out with a little grubstake, as I said, and dig in 
the hills in the hope of finding something, and at this time, 
when labor is so scarce, we should not require these men to per- 
form the $100 worth of work. 

Mr. MONDELL rose. 

Mr. WALSH. I will withhold my objection so that the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming may proceed. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, as it is very evident that ob- 
jection will be made to the consideration of the resolution, I do 
not care to take the time of the House further than to say 
that if the war continues it will be important and essential to 
extend the present law to cover at least the next fiscal year; 
that is, the year 1919. The claims are fully protected for this 
“calendar year, but if the war continues it will be equally im- 
portant, and even more important, as we send large numbers of 
men into the field, to have this exemption made during the year 
1919. 

As the resolution will not be considered, however, for some 
little time, I want to make this suggestion to the Members with 
regard to the resolution in order that they may have it in mind: 
The resolution provides that this exemption from the require- 
ment of assessment work shall continue for one year succeeding 
the year in which the war terminates. 

Mr. FOSTER. December 31 of the year in which the war 
terminates. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Until December 81 of the year following 
that in which the war terminates, 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. December 31 of the year following that in 
which the war terminates. In other words, if the war were to 
terminate on the 1st day of January, or the 2d, or at any time 
thereafter, this relief from the necessity of doing assessment 
work would extend during that entire year and during the 
entire year following. 

Mr, FOSTER. If that is all the objection that is made, we 
will strike it out. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsH] has given notice that he will object to present consid- 
eration; I am simply suggesting a matter for consideration 
when the bill may be taken up later. 

Mr. FOSTER. If the gentleman from Wyoming, who comes 
from the West, where mining is a matier of great interest, 
wants to object to the bill, I have not the slightest objection to 
his doing so. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Illinois knows per- 
fectly well my attitude in the matter, The bill can not be 
considered now on account of the opposition of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, and I think when we take it up later we 
should consider the feature I have referred to. 

Mr. FOSTER. Why, certainly it can be considered. 

Mr. MONDELL, And I will say to the gentleman that I have 
very grave doubts whether people from the West want exemption 
from the performance of assessment work for practically two 
years after the close of the war. 

Mr. FOSTER. We will be glad to accept an amendment if 
the gentleman wants to offer it; and if the gentleman does not 
want the bill to be considered now, I have no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have no objection to the consideration of 
the bill. The objection is made by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 
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Mr. FOSTER. I know; but the gentleman is not advocating 
the bill now. 

Mr. MONDELL. As a matter of fact, I have very grave 
doubts as to the propriety of passing the bill in its present 
form. 

Mr. FOSTER. Then let us amend it. 

Mr. MONDELL. A great many people in the West are tre- 
mendously interested in oil placer claims. There is no relief 
as to those claims in this bill, but I make no quarrel with it. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman can offer an amendment to 
that part of the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not quarrel with that provision of the 
bill, but I think there is a good deal of doubt as to whether 
it is wise to extend this relief for two years after the close of 
the war. When the war closes we are going to have a great 
many men coming back here who will be desirous of developing 
mineral claims, and we do not want thousands and tens of 
thousands of acres in the West tied up for two years after these 
boys come back. 

Mr. FOSTER. Let me suggest to the gentleman that that can 
be very easily remedied in this bill now. 

Mr. MONDELL. The objection is not mine at all. 

Mr. FOSTER, I realize that. 

Mr. MONDELL. I call the gentleman's attention to that 
feature of the bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am trying to enlist the gentleman’s help, 
for I know he is an able assistant in this matter. 

Mr. MONDELL. My suggestion is that it would be very well 
indeed for the gentlemen from the West to consider that feature 
of the legislation carefully and have it in mind when it is 
brought up. 

Mr. LOBECK. Why can not that be done to-day? 

Mr. MONDELL. The objection is made by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALsH]. 

Mr. FOSTER. It is very easy to put that in and pass the bill. 

Mr. LOBECK. The gentleman from Wyoming is so familiar 
with matters pertaining to mining and to the West that it 
would be very easy for him to offer an amendment covering 
that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Rucker). Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. WALSH. I objected when the original resolution came 
un, and this resolution only accords with the predictions I 
made at that time, and therefore I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts objects. The bill will be stricken from the calendar. 
The Clerk will report the next bill. 


BRIDGE ACROSS LITTLE CALUMET RIVER, COOK COUNTY, ILL. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12778) to authorize the constru¢tion of a 
bridge across the Little Calumet River, in Cook County, State 
of Illinois, at or near the village of Riverdale, in said county, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I notice 
in the report that there is more than the customary report 
from the Secretary of War on this bill. The Acting Secre- 
tary directs attention to the fact that the Little Calumet 
River is not a stream used for commercial navigation, but 
merely for pleasure craft. I should like to inquire of some 
member of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce as to the reason why they reported this bill, when the 
stream is only used by pleasure craft. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HAmiLton] 
reported this bill. He was here a few moments ago. I do not 
recall any of the facts connected with it, offhand. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be passed over until the gentleman from Michigan returns. 

Mr. ESCH. I can state the facts about it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw my request. 

Mr. ESCH. We have already passed bills for the construc- 
tion of bridges across the Calumet River. Evidently it is con- 
sidered by the War Department as navigable. This provides 
for the crossing of the Calumet River by the Illinois Central 
Railroad Co. with an eight-track bridge, and evidently it is 
considered very necessary to be constructed at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

Mr. MONDELL. The Little Calumet River is not only navi- 
gable, but it is navigated for a considerable distance—a hundred 
niles, 

Mr. ESCH. So that the whole stream is considered navigable, 
and they have come to Congress heretofore to get permission to 
build bridges over it. 


LVI——704 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I will not interpose any ob- 
jection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Illinois Central Railroad Co., a corpo- 
ration organized under the laws of the State of Illinois, its successors 
and assigns, be, and they are hereby, authorized to construct and main- 
tain a bridge across the Little Calumet River at or near the village 
of Riverdale, in Cook County, Ill., at a point where its right of way 
intersects said river, in accordance with the provisions of an act enti- 
tled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
streams,” approved March 23, 1906, which said bridge shall be of suffi- 
cient width for the construction of eight tracks thereon, with the neces- 
sary clearance between said tracks over and across said river, upon 
plans and specifications to be approved by the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 6, after the word “ construct,’ insert a comma and strike 
out the word “ and.” : 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “ maintain,” insert the words “and 
operate.” 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “ bridge,” insert the words “and 
approaches thereto.” 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “ River,” insert the words “at a point 
suitable to the interests of nevigation.”’ 

Page 1, line 9, strike out the words “at a point where its right of 
way intersects said river.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the word “an,” where it first occurs in the 
line, and insert in lieu thereof the word “ the.” 

Page 2, line 2, strike out the word “streams,” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ waters.” 

Page 2, lines 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, strike out the words “which said 
bridge shall be of sufficient width for the construction of eight tracks 
thereon, with the necessary clearance between said tracks over and 
across said river, upon plans and specifications to be approved by the 
Secretary of War.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded on 
any of these amendments? If not, they will be put in gross. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Stms, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


RESERVATION OF LAND AS PART OF OREGON NATIONAL FOREST. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (S. 3225) to reserve as a part of the Oregon Natienal 
Forest certain lands that were revested in the United States 
pursuant to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of the Oregon & California Railroad Co. against 
the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all of the land contained within the grant 
by the United States to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. that was 
revested in the United States pursuant to the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of Oregon & California Railroad 
Co. against United States (238 U. S., p. 393), and an act of Congress 
approved June 9, 1916, that lies within that part of the Oregon National 
Forest that is described tn the proclamation of the President under date 
of June 17, 1892, and designated as Bull Run National Forest, be, and 
the same hereby is, reserved and set aside as a part of the Oregon Na- 
tional Forest. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. McArTHur, 2 motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN THE NAVY, 


The next business on the Culendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 10747, a bill for the better administration of 
justice in the Navy. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, there are a number 
of bills on the calendar which the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Papeerr], chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
desires to ask for the passage of to-day, but he is confined to his 
home by sickness. The bills were considered in committee dur- 
ing my absence on official business, and I will ask that the bills 
be passed over without prejudice until some time later in the 
day, in order that I may familiarize myself with the hearings 
before the committee. I make that request as to all bills relat- 
ing to the Navy, namely, Calendar Nos. 188 to 194, inclusive, and 
also 199. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. T suggest that the gentleman’s bills be 
considered after the bills that are called up by the chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think I can be ready in a short 
time 

Mr. STARFORD. But 
them. 

‘ir. WALSH. Why not consider them now? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has said that he wishes to 
familiarize himself with the facts in relation to the bills; that 
the chairman of the Naval Committee is ill, and he wants a 
little time to look over the facts in relation to them. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I have just been informed of the 
chairman's illness. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman can do that by the time we 
have finished the calendar? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Would it not be better for 
the gentleman to state the hour, so that we can know when the 
bills are to be taken up? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 

2 o'clock. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I suggest that instead of 
going to the foot of the calendar the bills referred to by the 
gentleman from Alabama be given priority at half past 2 
o'clock, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, one of these bills I am in- 
terested in, and I would like to have some time stated when the 
bills come up. I do not object to any definite time. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will ask, then, Mr. Speaker, that 
the hills be passed over until half past 2 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent that Calendar Nos, 188 to 194, inclusive, 
and also Calendar No, 199, be passed over without prejudice 
until half past 2 o’clock to-day. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. But we may be through with the calendar 
at that time. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. TI will amend my request—until 
half past 2 or until the completion of the call of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


that would give a regular order to 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT ELDORADO, KANS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (FL. R. 12881) to increase the cost of the public 
building at Eldorado, Kans. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, will the gentle- 
tan from Florida make a statement as to the urgency of this 
legislation? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 


centleman from Kansas 


Mr. Speaker, I will state that the 
[Mr. Ayres], who has this bill in 


charge, is detained at the department on very important busi- 
ness and could not be here at this moment. He expected to be 
here. ‘The report of the committee fully explains the situation. 


‘The public-building act of Mareh 4, 1918, authorized the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a building at Eldorado, Kans., 
the limit of cost being $60,000. The Treasury Department, in 
pursuance of that authorization, advertised for bids three sepa- 
rate and distinct times. Each time the bids were higher than 
the authorization, and it was utterly impossible for them to enter 
into a contract. The Treasury Department stated, after purchas- 
ing a site and making reservation for lock boxes, equipment, and 
so forth, the balanée available for the construction of the 
building was approximately $47,000. They state that the work 
had been advertised at three different times, and the last pro- 
posal received was in excess of the balance available. The last 
time it was advertised, the proposal received was in excess of 
the balance available by approximately $15,500. They say that 
there is no assurance that they can place the contract, and, of 
course, with the great increase in cost of labor and materials, 
it is very much more unlikely now than when the bids were 
nidvertised for. 

lL want to state that T am informed, and the committee was 
informed, that this town of Eldorado increased from a popula- 
tion of 3,500 in two years to 18,000 people. They discovered oil 
there, and there was a great influx of population, and it has 
srown enormously. Public business, as you might say, is hardly 
belng conducted at all. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. CAMUBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the facts are that 
Eldorado is in the center of one of the lergest oil fields that 
lave been discovered lately in the mid-continent field. The in- 


Will the genileman yield? 
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ereased population has been out of all proportion to the capacity 
of the postal department to attend to the business, 

Mr. HELVERING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. HELVERING. And this is not a flush-flow oil field; it 
is a general oil field. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; it is an oil field which is 
very substantial. The large oi] folks have run permanent pipe 
lines in there, and it is as near a permanent oil field as you will 
find anywhere in the whole country. I know nothing whatever 
about the details with respect to this office. I do know that 
there have been unusual demands for increase in postal facili- 
ties there. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. 
man yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I happen to have in my dis- 
trict a town of about 40,000 which is in exactly the same condl- 
tion about post-office facilities, That is the town of East 
Orange. I did not understand, and I want. to know, whether it 
is the policy of the Committee on Public Buildings in each case, 
where they have made an appropriation for a post office and it 
ean not be built on account of the rise in materials, to grant 
relief of this sort? I had not understood it before. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will state to the gentleman that 
the committee has not adopted any general policy in that regard, 
but I think that where an authorization has been made hereto- 
fore and it is utterly impossible to get a building that will be 
within the limits of cost as authorized, where the department 
says it is urgently necessary that something be done, as, for 
instance, in a ease like this, where, instead of having a popula- 
tion of 3.500 people, there are 18,000 people-——— 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. In my case there are 40,000 
people who have to be served. - 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not think the committee would 
hesitate to recommend a bill. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I had understood that during 
the war nothing of that sort was to be done. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. It is a sort of war measure. 

Mr, GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, I 
know that in my city the post-office facilities are frightfully 
overcrowded. That city has increased a great many more thou- 
sands of people than this, though, of course, not relatively so. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has sent to Congress, and it is 
before the gentleman’s committee, a recommendation that the 
post-office facilities there be immediately increased. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. TI have no doubt that there are a great mainv 
such enses, This case may be very much more imperative than 
any of the others, but I supposed they were not going to take up 
any of them. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. No; I want to state to the gentle- 
man that in the case of his city it is the purpose of the com- 
mittee to report those bills, but here are the facts: The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury sent a letter to the Speaker in which he 
enlled attention to the conditions existing, I think, in about 45 
cities throughout the country, and in which he and the Post- 
master General urged that legislation be enacted which would 
relieve that congestion. They said it was urgently necessary in 
these particular cases. When the matter came before the com- 
mittee to be considered it was suggested that these Cabinet 
officers had not stated that these were the only ones in that 
situation. In other words, they based it on the proposition 
that there ought to be at least 60 square feet of floor space to 
each employee working in the office, 

Mr. GILLETT. There is nothing like that in my city. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I understand that is true, and the 
committee decided that we ought not to “ make flesh of one and 
fowl of another,” and that we would call upon the Post Office 
Department to furnish us with the information as to whether 
or not these were all that were in that condition, because we 
did not want to report 45 to the House and have gentlemen get 
up on the floor and state that they had cities in their districts 
that were in as bad or worse condition. We have called on him 
for that information. He has not yet furnished it. I had a let- 
ter a day or two ago from him. He has called on the postmas- 
ters all over the country for detailed information, and he is 
collating that now. We will get that within a few days, and 


Spenker, will the gentle- 


then I may say that it is the purpose of the committee to re- 
port a bill carrying all cities where there is less than 60 square 
feet of floor space to each employee. 

Ought not this to wait until 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
then? 
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Mr. CLARK of Florida. They have not any at all there; 
and it is utterly impossible to rent any in this town. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to be a dog in 
the manger, and it may be that this is a much more pressing 
case than in my own city. Therefore I shall not object. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The committee is unanimously of 
the opinion that this is a case that is extremely pressing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is: there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to inquire whether the committee made any inquiry as 
to the change in the drawings and specifications whereby the 
building could be erected for $80,000, rather than $95,000, as the 
limit of expense? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The gentleman will notice that they 
state that in order to construct a building in accordance with the 
original drawings, it will be necessary to increase the limit of 
cost in this project to $95,000, and to carry out the work in ac- 
cordance with the revised drawings will require the limit of 
cost to be increased to $80,000. They revised the drawings: 
cutting down the space considerably in order to see if they could 
not get within the amount authorized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was it a reduction of space or a reduction 
of material and ornamentation? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I think it reduced the space. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I had a similar case some years ago where 
the appropriation was not adequate to meet the original speci- 
fications, aud upon a change of specifications, substituting brick 
for stone, we were able to have the building. This is a consid- 
erable increase. The department says the building can be 
erected according to the modified drawings for $85,000. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. An addition of $35,000, but the gen- 
tleman will understand that when this authorization was made 
of $60,000, it was in contemplation of a small city of 3,500 popu- 
lation, and the committee thought $35,000 increase was little 
cnough, as they had a population of 18,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the Secretary of the Treasury particu- 
larly recommends, if the committee wishes to follow the modi- 
tied drawings, $80,000. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The Secretary does not recommend 
that this plan be adopted. He states it can be built according 
io the revised plan for $80,000, and the committee thought 
while we were at it we should authorize them to build some- 
what commensurate with the needs of the city. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. If the gentleman will allow 
me, I had understood, and wish to know whether I was wrong 
in that understanding, that it was the policy of the Government, 
when so much absolutely necessary war work was needed and 
when not only money but masons, builders, and artisans were 
in such demand, that it was their policy not to do any building 
of this sort but to insist that we should get along with what 
we had. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. No; I do not think it goes that 
far, and it seems to me absolutely necessary that the mails of 
this country should be maintained in some sort of fashion. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I am talking of the use of 
hiausons and builders and the people who are so much needed in 
ubsolutely war work. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Well, they desire it, and I suppose 
they know where to get people to build it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. With the permission of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, who has the floor. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘The National Council of Defense and the 
War Industries Board have substantially directed that no public 
improvements of any kind shall be permitted in States or mu- 
hicipalities or counties throughout the States, not even public- 
school buildings, fire-department houses, street pavements, or 
sidewalks. ‘They say that the public schools, if needed, shall 
consist of movable wooden buildings; and in the face of the 
recommendation of this Council of National Defense and the 
War Industries Board, how can the Congress of the United 
States justify itself in ordering the construction of a post-oflice 
building? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MADDEN, I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have even heard—I do not know of 
my own knowledge—that this War Industries Board stopped 
the building of certain churches. 

Mr. MADDEN, Stopped everything everywhere. I would like 
to kKuow how we ean justify an appropriation for the construc- 
tion of a building or addition to a building already constructed 
in the face of the dictum on the part of the Government authort- 
ties that under no circumstances will material be allowed to 
be transported fer any improvements undertaken by a State, 
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not even for the education of the children of the State. And 
even while this order is in existence we are building an ardi- 
tion to the Geodetic Survey over here; that is, we ure seeming 
to put up an addition toit. I notice that they have been at work 
on the ground under the sidewalk, below the sidewalk, a long 
time, making very little, if any, progress, but spending the 
public money just the same for the purpose of doing work 
for the civil branches of the Government that have nothing 
to do with the war; and while we are doing this by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States the Government itself is saying 
that the people all over the Nation within the States shall 
have no right to do the same thing. Now, I do not see how 
we can justify what the gentleman from Florida is advocating. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, certainly the gentle- 
man does not think all the functions of the Government ought 
to cease because we are in a war. I do not believe we ought to 
be extravagant, but here is a place where 18,000 American 
people are located and where they have practically no mail 
facilities and can not rent a foot of space for love or money, 
and it does seem to me it is a case—— 

Mr. MADDEN. And I come from a city with a population 
of 2,500,000 where the crder of the Government of the United 
States has been literally obeyed not to construct any building 
of a public character or private character unless it has to co 
with war work. The construction of scheols is stopped, the 
building of sidewalks is stopped, the paving of streets is stopped, 
everything has been stepped, and as a result of all that we 
have had over 50,000 idle builders, men engaged in the building 
trades, walking the streets of that city looking for employment 
and can not find it. The war activities have taken men awzny 
from that city and imported them into congested districts where 
war munitions are being made, and that has resulted in empty- 
ing ever 11,000 houses in one congressional district that I 
happen to know about; 11,000 houses. Of course, I do not know 
how many more houses have been emptied throughout the city, 
whereas if the war activities had been carried on in the city 
where these men are and where the housing facilities are ade- 
quate we would not have had the emptying of houses, we would 
not have had the idle men, we would not have had the con- 
gested districts of other places, and we would not have been 
compelled to build houses somewhere else at fabulous expense 
to the Treasury of the United States. I believe that if the 
policy adopted by the Government on account of the war is to 
be carried to its logical conclusion that there is no justification 
whatever for the enactment of the law pending before the House 
at this time and recommended by -the committee of which the 
distinguished gentleman from Florida is the chairman. I do 
not want to object, and I thought that perhaps if I would state 
the facts that existed throughout the country that the centle- 
man himself will see the propriety of withdrawing the recom- 
mendation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. WALSH. I will yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HARDY. It seems to me we are just having a little ex- 
perience meeting here, that the facts the gentleman from Illi- 
nois states are good reasons for permitting some improvements 
to be made. The fact is if we cut down all improvements we 
are going to have idle men in many pleces in spite of all that 
can be done and men who can not be transported to the centers 
of activities and who ought not to be so transported and who 
would but add to the confusion if they could get there. 

The difficulty is to continue the legitimate construction of 
Government buildings and carrying on governmental activities 
without one project interfering unwarrantably with the other. 
Certainly unnecessary work ought to be stopped. I have many 
times within the last few months wondered what was the neces- 
sity for the improvement that is going on right across the street 
from the apartments I occupy on Sixteenth Street, where they 
are digging down the Meridian Hill. They have a number of 
laborers, and the work which is cutting down the side of that 
hill is preparatory, I suppose, to the erection of some monu- 
ment. But how much labor has been utilized there that has 
been strongly needed elsewhere I do not know. But it seems 
to me that badly needed public buildings for State or city ought 
to be allowed, and the very facts the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MaAppen] gives, the vacant houses and iile men in his 
own city, because there is no work for the workmen there, 
shows there must and ought to be some qualification to the 
order or orders forbidding the erection of various structures. 
I think all over this country now we have laboring men who 
could be utilized in local enterprises and on loeal structures 
and that it will be absolutely necessary to modify orders for- 
bidding the erection of private or public buildings when abso- 
lutely needed, 
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I think, while we are on that subject, we ought to have it 
understood that war work must go on; but that does not mean 
that all other work must stop. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. I have no doubt that the 
gentleman has received, as I have, appeals from men who are 
out of work, and can not get work, because they can not be 
transferred to other localities. 

Mr. HARDY. I have not had such appeals, but there are 
conununities from which they come because local work is for- 
bidden, and I think that is what ought to be considered. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a short 
statement. At Eldorado, Kans., as Mr. CAMPBELL was saying, 
we have a building that was rented when this city was a town 
of less than 3,000 people. The facilities were wholly inade- 
quate for carrying on the mail service even before this big 
boom came several years ago. I have been in Eldorado, and 
I know it is an actual fact that every available foot of space 
is taken up. We are trying to get a building there in which 
to handle the mail, because 15,000 people have come in there 
since this original building was rented. And I want to make 
this statement not because this is in my district but because 
I know the conditions there: That this is a progressive growth 
of a city that will continue and will need these facilities. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. HELVERING. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Is Eldorado still increasing in population? * 

Mr. HELVERING. Why, yes. 

Mr. WALSH. And from all indications probably will con- 
tinue to do so after the war? 

Mr. HELVERING. Undoubtedly. The oil field there is con- 

sidered one of the greatest oil fields in this country. 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. If the gentleman will permit a mo- 
ment, I will state to the gentleman from -.Massachusetts [Mr. 
WaAnsH] that that was one of the reasons the committee had 
in mind when they undertook to authorize the $95,000 instead 
of the $80,000, in order that they might build for the future in 
order to take care of the population at least for some years. 

Mr. WALSH. I assume that all post-office buildings are built 
for the future. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope this item 
many go through, because I personally know of the absolute 
need for that facility there, and also know of the condition that 
prevents even the Post Office Department, no matter how indus- 
trious they may be from securing proper facilities, and makes 
them unable to do so under the present conditions. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the character of the building that is 
now occupied? 

Mr. HELVERING. The building that they now occupy is a 
building which was considered of sufficient capacity for the 
purpose of the post office when there were less than 3,000 people. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, if this building was authorized, it 
would not go up over night? 

Vir. HELVERING. Oh, no. 

Vir. WALSH. And it will be several monilis before any relicf 
would not go up overnight? 

Mr. HELVERING. Yes. There is no doubt about that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Speaker, I have listened very care- 
fully to the statements that have been made here. Congress is 
not responsible for the suspension of work. Fortunately, we 
have authorized other parties and branches of the Government 
to suspend this work. And I do not think, in view of having 
granted that authorization, we ought to listen to other depart- 


ments of the Government who come in here and ask for par- | 


ticu!ar exceptions to be made. 

Now, this town is growing, and it may be that when the war 
is over they will need a building which will cost $125,000 or 
$150,000. I think inasmuch as they have put up with this in- 
convenience so long, that a few months longer, or possibly ¢ 
year or so longer, will not interfere with the growth of the place. 
And therefore I object. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may go to the foot of the Unanimous Consent Calen- 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that the bill may be passed to the foot 
of the calendar. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

ADDITIONAL CREDIT TO THE DIRECTOR OF THE MINT. 
The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (1. R. 12998) to amend seetion 3528 of the Revised 
Statutes 


The title of the bill was read, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RvcKer). 
tion to the consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent that this bill be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 2528 of the Revised Statuies be, and 
the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3528. For the purchase of metal for the minor coinage, au- 
thorized by this act, a sum not exceeding $400,000 in lawful money of 
the United States shall, upon the recommendation of the Director of 
the Mint and in such sums as he may designate, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, be transferred to the credit of the super- 
intendents of the mints at Philadelphia, San Francisco,‘and Denver, at 
which establishments, until otherwise provided by law, such coinage 
shall be carried on. The superintendents, with the approval of the Di- 
rector of the Mint as to price, terms, and quantity shall purchase the 
metal required for such coinage by public advertisement, and the lowest 
and best bid shall be accepted, the fineness of the metals to be deter- 
mined on the mint assay. The gaia arising from the coinage of such 
metals into coin of a nominal value, exceeding the cost thereof, shall be 
credited to the special fund denominated the minor coinage profit fund ; 
and this fund shall be charged with the wastage incurred in such coin- 
age, and with the cost of distributing sald coins, as hereinafter provided. 
The balance remaining to the credit of this fund, and any balance of the 
profits accrued from minor coinage under former acts, shall be, from 
time to time, and at least twice a year, covered into the Treasury of the 
United States.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do so for the purpose of securing some 
information about this bill. I have read the report. Will the 
gentleman from Ohio kindly explain the purpose of the bill? I 
yield the floor to the gentleman for that purpose. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill is 
to amend section 3528 of the Revised Statutes by increasing the 
amount of the minor coinage mint fund from $200,000 to $400,000. 
This fund was $50,000 until 1906, when it was increased to 
$200,000. Since then it has been continued at that same amount, 
$200,000, 

As the Members well know, the demand for minor coinage 
bas been greatly increased recently. Previous to 1906 the minor 
eoinage was not in excess of 90,000 pieces per annum. During 
the past year there has been more minor coinage in one month 
than there was in any year previous to 1906. In addition to 
that, the cost of these metals has greatly increased. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will my eolleague yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes; I will be very glad to yield. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The necessity for the increase in the 
minor coinage has resulted largely, has it not, from the imposi- 
tion of revenue taxes, where small change must be given? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. There is no doubt but that that is 
the cause of the great demand to increase the coinage of pennies 
and nickels. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I may call the gentlemen’s attention to 
the fact that there is no such thing now, ordinarily, as a 5-cent 
cigar on the market. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. It is now 6 or 7 cents, and admis- 
sions to the theaters require the extra payment of a few pen- 
nies, and 5-cent and 10-cent articles have increased 1 or 2 cents 
each, brought about by the provisions of the last revenue act. 

This is not an appropriation. It is simply a credit fixed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the Director of the Mint for 
the purchase of the metals used in minor coinage. 

Now, if any other gentleman wishes to ask me a question about 
the bill, I will be glad to answer if I can. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. With pleasure. 

Mr. WALSH. The report says that the Director of the Mint 
is embarrassed by lack of funds to pay for a sufiicient amount 
of metal, and has been for more than a year. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH. Then they do pay out this money. It is an 
appropriation of money. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The gentleman will understand that it 
provides only for a book credit to be placed to the credit of 
the Director of the Mint by the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the purpose of buying the metals from which these minor coins 
are made, but does not appropriate money. The increase has 
been great, and, of course, as the demand has increased, the 
Director of the Mint is compelled to buy the metals in larger 
quantities, The metals are all bought in carload lots. This 
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$200,000 is apportioned to the three mints; $100,000 to the mint 
in Philadelphia, $50,000 to the mint at Denver, and $50,000 to 
the mint at San Francisco. 

The Director of the Mint appeared before the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures and stated to the committee 
that he had been greatly handicapped by reason of the fact 
that this sum was not sufficient for him to buy the metals in 
as large quantities as are now needed, He is compelled to buy 
them in edvance now in order to insure their shipment and re- 
ceipt in time to meet the demands. 

Mr. WALSH. But as soon as he has bought them and they 
are coined and turned over to the Treasury, his credit goes back 
again? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That is true. It is a revolving fund. As 
soon as the metal is purchased and minted and turned into the 
Treasury he gets the credit for the metal and his fund is re- 
stored. But with the great increase—— 

Mr. WALSH. You do not think $200,000 is a Targe enough 
fund to work on? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That is what the Director of the Mint 
informed the committee. I would like to have a letter read 
here from the Secretary of the Treasury. I will ask the Clerk 
to read the letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, September 25, 1918. 
lion, Witit1AM A. ASHBROOK, 
Chairman of Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 
House of Representatives. 

DEHAR CONGRESSMAN ASHBROOK: I beg to refer to the proposed amend- 
ment of section 3528, Revised Statutes, embodied in H. R. 12998, 
veferred to your committee on September 24. 

ihe minor coinage metal fund is not, as you are aware, an appro- 
priation of a sum of money which is disposed of, but a revolving fund, 
which is restored as coinage is completed. The fund is the capita! 
with which we keep the three coinage mints supplied with minor coin- 

metal. 

fhe proposed amendment 
of in 


if enacted into law, would have the effect 
reasing the metal fund from $200,000 to $400,000, The amount 
wis fixed at $200,000 when the vearly coinage 
141,000,000 pieces of minor coin; the coinage for the last fiscal year 


amounted to 528,000,000 pieces, and the cost of copper has nearly | 


ait uble d. 
The amount expended for metal the year followi 
id at $200,000 was $369.844.06;: the amount « 

al year 1918 was $1,031,262.75. 

it is obvious that we are seriously handicapped by want of adequate 
unds for the purchase of metal required to meet the tremendous de 
mand for minor coins, and I can not urge too strongly the necessity for 
early action upon the measure now before your committee for the re- 

f of the mint establishments in the matter of precuring the required 
amount of copper, tin, and zinc for the manufacture of minor coins to 
meet the demands of the public. 
Respecttully, 


ng the fixing of the 
xpended during the 





W. G. McApoo, 
Secretary. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Vith pleasure. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, With the gentleman’s permission, I may 
say that at the time of the preparation of the revenue bill I 
had several conversations with Treasury officials and since then 
with the Director of the Mint, and I am convinced that the 
gentleman is absolutely right in urging that this bill be passed 
at once, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
withdrawn. 
ing of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
wits read the third time, and passed. 

On motion-of Mr. AsHprook, a motion to reconsider the vote 
Whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
rhe SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 


Mr. Speaker, will my colleague yield? 


The pro forma amendment is 


one 
PROHIBITION OF EXPORTS TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 

as the bill CH. R. 12801) to amend section 1 of Title VII of 
the act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with the 
foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of 
the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 15, 1917. 

The title of the bill was read. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. Ts there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
T wish to inquire of some member of the committee why they did 
not follow out the suggestion of the counsel of the War Trade 
Board and also control imports from the Philippines? 

Mr, WALSH. If the gentleman will permit, this measure 
is in the charge of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
STEELE]. I was present at the hearing, and I am informed by 
a gentleman named Kelliher that they are able to control the 


was approximately | 


The question is on the engrossment and third read- | 
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imports from the Philippine Islands, but they need authorit; 
to control the exports. I am sure after that explanation, little 
of which the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Siarrorp] has 
heard, I fear, he will have no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Still reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I have no objection whatsoever to the bill in its present 
form, because I can see the urgency of some such measure to 
control the shipping situation between this country and the 
Philippines. I directed an inquiry to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Watsu], but he stated that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE], who is temporarily out of the Cham- 
ber, was in charge of the bill and would explain it more in 
detail. 

Mr. WALSH. No; I did not state that. I did not say any- 
thing about that. The gentleman is mistaken. I appreciate the 
fact that the gentleman was in consultation with the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, and had I noticed that seoner I would have 
deferred until he had concluded. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be very glad to yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I 
gentleman from Massachusetts, and he kindly consented to 
enlighten me upon a question regarding the punishment of 
espionage. Soon after the breaking out of the war we passed 
an espionage act providing a very heavy penalty. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to inquire what im- 
provement this bill will be over the one we have already passed, 
inflicting a penalty of $10,000 and 20 years’ imprisonment? 

Mr. WALSH. I will state to the gentieman that the so-called 
espionage act Was a measure made up, I think, of 12 different 
titles. The first title related solely to espionage. The other 
titles related to shipping, exports, to the use of the mails, the 
issuance of search warrants, and various other subjects. This 
measure is to amend One of the titles of the espionage act. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is not a new bill, then? 

Mr. WALSH. It is not a new bill. It is to amend evxisti 
law. In drafting Title VII we did not make any provision for 
controlling exports to the Philippine Islands. ‘This measure is 
for the purpose of providing authority to do that. 

Now, to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] I will 
say that the representatives of the War Trade Board stated 
that they were able to control the imports from the Philippine 
Islands under existing law, but that they were not able to 
control the exports to the Philippine Islands, because the 
greater portion of the exportation was done from the Pacifie 
coast and upon foreign vessels, and that while they might be 
able to refuse clearance to those vessels, they felt that the law 


1 and made 


jirst made the request of the 


which was passed in June, 1917, ought to be amended 
to include the Philippines specifically within its provision 
Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. ‘ 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it cnactcd, etc., That section 1 of Title VI! of the act entitled 
“An act to punish acts of interference with the foreign relations, the 


The Clerk will report the bill. 





neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, to nish 
espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 15, 1917, be amended by add- 


ing at the end of said section 1 the following: 

“SecTion la. Whenever during the present war the President shall 
find that the public safety so requires and shall make proclamation 
thereof, it shall be unlawful to export from or ship from or take out 
of the United States or possessions lying within the American Continent, 
to the Philippine Islands, any article or articles meniioned in such 
proclamation, except at such time or times and under such regulations 
and orders and subject to such limitations and exce the Presi- 
dent shall prescribe, until otherwise order by the Dresident or by 
Congress: Provided, however, That no preference shall be given to 
the ports of one State over those of another.” 


ptions as 







With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2. lines 12, 18. and 14, after the word “ Congress,” strike out 
the words “Provided, however, That no preference shall be given to the 
ports of one State over those of another.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Steere], who has charge of this bill, is detained 
temporarily, so I move to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed, and move to lay that motion on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the latter 
motion will be agreed to. 
There was no objection. 


The question is on the com- 
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PURCHASE OF DRY DOCK FROM MASSACHUSETTS, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 12982) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to purchase from the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts a large dry dock and appurtenant lands. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill take the same order as that previously made concern- 
ing bills reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘That was included in the order. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Then I withdraw the request. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 8488) to prevent corrupt practices in the elec- 
tion of Senators, Representatives, or Delegates in Congress. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is a short bill. Let it be read, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That whoever shall promise, offer, or give, or 
cause to be promised, offered, or given, any money or other things of 
value, or shall make or tender any contract, undertaking, obligation, 
gratuity, or security for the payment of money or for the delivery or 
conveyance of anything of value to any person or persons, either to vote 
or withhold their vote or to vote for or against any candidate, or who- 
ever solicits, accepts, or receives any money or other thing of value in 
consideration of his vote for or against any candidate for Senator or 
Representative or Delegate in Congress at any primary or general or 
special election, shall be fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both. 


The Clerk will read the bill. 


With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out the word “things” 
thereof the word “ thing.” 

Page 1, line &, after the word “ person,’ 
persons.” 4 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “ withhold,” strike out the word 
“their” and insert the word “ his.”’ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to ask the gentleman from Delaware, who has this matter in 
charge, if we have gone along all these years without any law 
punishing the offense attempted to be described in this act? 

Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, for the information of the gentle- 


and insert in lieu 


’ 


strike out the words “or 


man from Massachusetts, I understand that until 1896 there 
was a Federal statute covering this matter. This bill has 
been reported unanimously by the committee, after having 


passed the Senate unanimously. It merely confers upon the 
Federal courts jurisdiction in cases of bribery at elections for 
-the election of Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

Mr. WALSH. I am asking the gentleman if there has been 
heretofore no Federal statute punishing the offenses here set 
forth? 

Mr. POLK. 

Mr. WALSH. 


I understand there was up until 1896, 

And then it was repealed? 

Mr, POLK. That is my understanding. 

Mr. WALSII And what is the emergency, or what have 
been the instances of the commission of these offenses, prompt- 
ing the passage of this bill at this time? 

Mr. POLK. I understand there have been some prosecutions 
in the Middle West, where they have had to use the subterfuge 
of a prosecution for conspiracy. Instead of having a Federal 
statute covering this matter, they made prosecutions under the 
law against conspiracy. That is my understanding from Sena- 
tor Gerry, who introduced the bill in the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH. Is the gentleman convinced that for this most 
serious offense—attempting by the payment of money to influ- 
ence the vote of a person for or against a candidate—a fine of 
not more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not more than one 
year is sufficient? 

Mr. POLK. Personally I would make the penalty greater, 
but that was the feeling of the committee and of the Senate, 
and we did not change that amount in the committee. 

Mr. RUCKER. These are maximum penalties, not minimum? 

Mr. WALSH. The penalty ought to be a fine of $10,000. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman can offer an amendment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am not sure that I understand the 
exact change made by this bill. 

Mr. POLK. It only confers upon the Federal court jurisdic- 
tion in bribery cases where they do not have jurisdiction at this 
time. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I yield to the 
gentieman from Tilinois. 

Mr. DENISON. Is there any Federal law which makes it 
unlawful to do these various things specified in this bill for the 
election of President and Vice President or presidential electors? 
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Mr, POLK. There is not, as I understand it. 

Mr. DENISON. Did the committee consider the question of 
including in this bill bribery in the case of the election of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and presidential electors? 

Mr. RUCKER. If the gentleman from Delaware will permit, 
I will be glad to answer. I say frankly to the gentleman that 
this is a Senate act and came to the House not long ago. On 
account of the condition of the calendar in the Senate, the 
friends of this measure thought it would be ill-advised to amend 
it in any important particular and send it back to be concurred 
in. For that reason it was not amended, except in minor par- 
ticulars. 

Mr. DENISON. Does not the gentleman think it is important 
to prevent bribery in the case of the election of President, Vice 
President, and presidential electors? 

Mr. RUCKER. Absolutely. 

Mr. DENISON. Does not the gentleman think that there 
ought to be an amendment to the bill to that effect? 

Mr. RUCKER. I will say to the gentleman, speaking for 
myself, yes; but, believing that it is essential that this legisla- 
tion shall pass, I would not take the responsibility at this time 
of suggesting that amendment, because I think any amendment 
of magnitude would mean the defeat of the bill. 

Mr. DENISON. If I should offer an amendment it might 
relieve the gentleman. 

Mr. RUCKER. I hope the gentleman will not offer an amend- 
ment of that kind. Speaking individually, I am fully in accord 
with the views the gentleman has expressed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, still further reserving an objec- 
tion, I think the distinguished gentleman from Missourl, who 
has come to be an expert on legislation of this character by 
reason of his service on that committee, might give us some 
reason why this measure is now urged and why it does not in- 
clude the officers referred to by the gentleman from Illinols. If 
he does not, why we may not pass a comprehensive statute on 
the subject. 

Mr. RUCKER. I have answered the gentleman from Illinois, 
and that ought to answer the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. This is a Senate bill, and the provisions mentioned by 
the gentleman were not in it. The House committee thought 
that it would be ill-advised to amend the bill in important mat- 
ters, so we hesitated to make anything but purely verbal amend- 
ments. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman does not think that another 
body within walking distance from here is in favor of corrup- 
tion and bribery in the election of these other officers? 

Mr. RUCKER. No; I would say that they are not. 

Mr. WALSH. Why does the gentleman fear that that sort of 
an amendment would defeat the passage of the measure? 

Mr. RUCKER. I do not think the principle would be con- 
tended against in the other body, but it would be for want of 
consideration. 

Mr. WALSH. They would have an opportunity to consider it 
if it went back amended, 

Mr, RUCKER. These amendments that have been suggested 
are purely verbal; they neither add to nor take from the bill 
as it passed the Senate. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to call the attention of the gentleman from Missouri to 
this fact. 

Mr. RUCKER. If the gentleman will pardon me, in further 
answer to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WAtsuH] and 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DEenison], let me say if the 
bill is considered, of course it is subject to amendment, and 
gentlemen can offer any amendments they choose, 

Mr. WALSH. In view of the gentleman's attitude, I am 
afraid an amendment would not have much chance, 

Mr. RUCKER, And in view of the surroundings, I am 
afraid my suggestions will not have much binding force on the 
committee. 

Mr. GOOD, There is need in another direction of an_amend- 
ment to the corrupt-practices act. I put in a letter the other 
day, showing that the Iowa Democratic Clul was levying an 
assessment against the postmasters in violation of the criminal 
code, and they say they are turning it over to the National 
Democratic Committee. Now, the gentleman can see that by 
the organization of the State clubs that are not interested in 
the election of Members of Congress in any more than one 
State, they do not come within the purview of the act at all, 
but you use it as a cat’s paw to reach out and gather in your 
tainted money; there is no report on it to any place, and ther 
you bring this sort of a camouflage. 

Mr. RUCKER. Oh, the gentleman, Mr. Speaker, ought to be 


a little careful in his remarks; he is violating the rules of the 
House—I suppose, jocularly—in referring to me—— 
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Mr. GOOD. I did not mean the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman can not suggest anything that 
will tend to purify elections that I will not subscribe to. I do 
think that some gentlemen talk in a careless way for the enter- 
tainment of the people at home and say things that ought not to 
be said on this floor. 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know who is responsible for the resolu- 
tion—— 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman said, and I assume it is true, 
if the correspondence he read the other day is genuine, that 
offenses have been committed which the Department of Justice, it 
seems to me, ought to take cognizance of and bring these parties 
to the bar of justice. 

Mr. GOOD. While amending the law, does not the gentleman 
from Missouri think that we should also consider the persons 
who contribute to these local State organizations and they to 
the National organization, and that these State organizations 
should make known all the contributors to their fund? 

Mr. RUCKER. If the gentleman, a wise and good legislator, 
would think carefully upon the principles and the issues in- 
volved in such legislation he would find some difficulties in his 
way. I want to say to the gentleman that I have labored pretty 
hard to present to this House and the Congress a corrupt-prac- 
tices act which would be effective, and, as it is sometimes said, 
“have teeth in it.” I realize the imperfections in existing law 
quite as well as does the gentleman, but I have had serious 
difficulty in securing cooperation and I am making no criticisins 
against anyone on either side of the House. However, gentle- 
men have their views, just as the gentleman from Iowa has his 
and I have mine, and we can not harmonize at all times and on 
all matters. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would say to the gentleman that 
no one has worked harder than has the gentleman from Missouri 
for this statute and the amendments to it. 

Mr. RUCKER. Permit me to finish. At the very last meet- 
ing of the committee over which I have the honor to preside we 
had an agreement in a tentative form which will go quite as 
far as the gentleman would want us to go, and if we can agree 
on phraseology will enable us to present to Congress a bill 
drastic enough for anyone. 

It is in contemplation to report a bill which will absolutely 
prohibit the use of money in connection with any election at 
which Senators and Representatives are elected, except for 
specified purposes which could not by any possibility result in 
degrading or debauching any man. That is a long step, I ad- 
mit, and IT suggest to the gentleman that our pathway has been 
strewn with many difficulties, possibly some of them constitu- 
tional. I am sure a good many provisions would be objected to, 
or at least might be objected to, on the ground of the adminis- 
tration of such a law. Difficulties surround us at every step, 
almost, in this legislation. I want to say to the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. Goop] and to other gentlemen who have engaged in 
this debate, I believe the pending bill ought to pass—not that 
it is sufficient or that it covers all of the ground that it ought 


to cover; I quite agree that it does not; but if gentlemen will | 


let us go this far and pave the way for another step, I think 
before the Sixty-fifth Congress shall have ended its duties our 
committee will present legislation along the lines which the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu], the gentleman from 
Iilinois [Mr. Denison], and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop]| will all agree to unless they become alarmed at it. I do 
hot mean to question the integrity of any gentleman. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have followed the gentleman 
from Missouri, I think, in all of this corrupt-practices legisla- 
tion. No one has done more than he; but I want to state to 
him that if he thinks it would be unconstitutional to require the 
local organizations in the various States, who are collecting 
money and turning it over to national committees, to make re- 
ports, I doubt then 

Mr. RUCKER. I have not said that. 

Mr. GOOD. I thought the gentleman suggested that a minute 
ago. 

Mr. RUCKER. I said there might be, going to the length we 
hope to go, some constitutional troubles, not in that respect; 
but I will say to the gentleman that there are some questions of 
administration that are serious, too, 

Mr. GOOD. I understand that; and there are some ques- 
tions of administration that are serious here. 

Mr. RUCKER. 
the activities of such committees as the gentleman has suggested 
und of other committees which the genius of man might organize, 
and we were to require them to report, we would have such a 
volume of reports that we would have no place to put them 
and nobody with time enough to read them, 

















If the Federal law would take cognizance of | 


There is such a | regular order, 
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thing as overdoing the matter of reporting campaign expenses, 
I will say to the gentleman, and when you consider it and think 
about the various localities all over the United States that would 
have to report under such a provision as has been suggested, the 
gentleman would find such a multiplicity of reports that the 
very presence of them would make them wholly unimportant 
and of no material value to anyone. 

Mr. GOOD. I suppose there are localities in the United 
States where votes are being purchased outright by candidates 
or parties, but I will say to the gentleman that in my State I 
never heard of a single case, never saw it stated in the news- 
papers, and never heard of a man there selling his vote. 

Mr. RUCKER. I congratulate the gentleman, and the people 
of Iowa, and I want to say, to be entirely frank, that some of the 
men who have disappeared from the State of Missouri evidently 
did not go to Iowa, because I have heard of such things—not 
common by any means, but there are cases in which such things 
have occurred. I disclaim personal knowledge of the fact that 
any man has received money for his vote. 

Mr. GOOD. And I have heard of and know of organizations, 
and I put the letter in the Recrorp the other day to show how 
the Democratic committee of my State 

Mr. RUCKER. Oh, I heard the gentleman read the letter into 
the Recorp and heard his comments upon it, and I unhesitatingly 
concur in his denunciation of that practice. If what the gentle- 
man stated is true in fact—and I put my reply in this form 
because the gentleman simply has information that it is true 
and does not personally know of it—if it is true, then those people 
are violating the law, and the postmasters who gave the contribu- 
tions are violating existing law; and that leads me to think that 
possibly some of those fourth-class postmasters have not been 
changed, because I heard a long time ago, when nearly every 
fourth-class postmaster in the United States voted the Republi- 
ean ticket, that there was a custom—— 

Mr. GOOD. There was a good deal to commend their actions 
in that regard. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Does the gentleman think it is 
any less reprehensible for a Republican to violate the law than 
for a Democrat? 

Mr. GOOD. Not at all. If there is a Republican organiza- 
tion in any State in this Union that is doing what this Demo- 
cratie club is doing—and I put in the Recorp the original let- 
ter, stating what it was doing, and I have if in my possession 
and will turn it over to the United States District Attorney to 
prosecute, and have said so, but they have never called upon me 
for that letter and never will—— 

Mr. RUCKER. Did the gentleman eall upon the Department 
of Justice and impart the information he had? 

Mr. GOOD. No. } 

Mr. RUCKER. The Department of Justice can not take cog- 
nizance of everything that transpires here or in Iowa. 

Mr. GOOD. But I put into the Recorp at the same time the 
report of the Civil Service Commission to show that the Depart- 
ment of Justice was not prosecuting violations of the law in 
this respect. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman has put so much in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorpD upon hearsay that I dare say the Depart- 
ment of Justice has not had a chance to read it. 

Mr. GOOD. I quoted from the Civil Service Commission’s 
published report. Why, the Civil Service Commission goes so 
far as to say there are heads of departments here in Wuash- 
ington to-day who are collecting money from persons under 
them, and they are threatened that if those persons do not 
respond they will discharge them from the service, and when 
the department’s attention is called to it they not only refuse 
to prosecute but they refuse to remove that kind of person from 
the service. 

Mr. RUCKER. I do not know about the truth or falsity of 
that statement, and I say candidly I doubt the correctness of it, 

Mr. GOOD. It is 

Mr. RUCKER. I do not care where it is, I can not believe 
that is true. 

Mr. GOOD. All I know, that is what the Civil Service Com- 
mission reports; and two members sre Democrats and one a 
Republican, and they make their report unqualifiedly and unani- 
mously. That is all. 

Mr. RUCKER. On rumor. 

Mr. GOOD. If we are not going to enforce the laws we have on 
the statute books to keep the election pure, what is the use of 
putting this kind of camouflage on the statute when we need 
other laws that are more important? 

Mr. FOSTER. If the gentleman is opposed to passing a 
law to stop buying votes, I will let him object and I demand the 
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Mr. GOOD. I am opposed to camouflage—— 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, Mr, Speaker, I demand the 
regular order. 

Mr. FOSTER. Then let us pass this bill. 

Mr. GOOD. I am opposed to camouflage 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
regular order. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman will have to be opposed to 
himself if that is the case. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Oklahoma demands the 
recular order, and the regular order is, Is there objection? 
}Afier a pause.}] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendments, 

The committee amendments were read, as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “ other,” strike out the word “ things” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “ thing.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “ person,” strike out the words “or 
persons 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “ withhold,” strike out the word “ their ” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “ his.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WALSH. ‘To offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Send it up. 

Mr. WALSH. I move, in line 3, page 2, to strike out ‘ 1,000” 
and insert “5,000,” and to strike out “one year” and insert 
* five years.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “1,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ 5,000,” 
nnd aficr the word “ than” strike out the words “ one year” and insert 
in lieu thereof “ five years.’ 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, this amendment proposes simply 
to increase the penalty in order that it may fit the crime. Now, 
if we are going to pass legislation to punish this very serious 
offense, for which there is no provision of law or has been no 
provision of law since 1896, it seems to me that we ought to 
start out with a statute that will look as though it meant to 
punish persons who have been convicted of doing what this pro- 
hibits. Now, it has been stated that this does not contain the 
offices of President and Vice President for the reason that it 
might endanger its passage in another body some 700 or more 
feet away from here. I do not think, as I recall the statement 
of the gentleman from Missouri, the gentleman did not make 
ihat statement because he felt that the other body was not 
interested in the election of the President and Vice President, 
but that if we attempted to amend this in any material way it 
might interfere with its consideration there. I submit to the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri that this amendment 
would not fall within the class which he objected to considering 
when the question was asked him heretofore with reference to 
including the oflices of President and Vice President, and if a 
person in certain sections of the country, a judicial officer, who 
might be more or less interested in politics or be beholden to one 
or more political leaders or perhaps may have before his eleva- 
tion to the bench been actively engaged in politics, could, under 
the provisions of the law as it is now written, impose a fine of 
SL,O00 for the infraction of this law, it seems to me we ought not 
to limit him to that imposition of pecuniary punishment. I 
contend if we write this law so that the only punishment that 
could be inflicted was a fine of $5,000 or imprisonment for five 
yeurs, without leaving any discretion in the hands of the judge, 
that it would not be making the law any too stringent. ; 

I trust that the amendment will be agreed to. I still contend 
ihat it is a little singular this measure should have passed the 
Senate upon the calendar day of July 6 and should have come 
over to the House and rested here until the 20th of September 
when practically all primary elections for the coming fall elec- 
tions have been held and when the contest for nomination for 
these important offices are in many States at an end, because 
ihere are sections of the country where the only contest and the 
only opportunity to infringe this law will be at the primary 
election and after the primaries are over there will be no oppor- 
iunities to violate the provisions of this act because after the 
nominations are made there are no further contests. As the 
chairman of the committee has stated that this seeks to punish 
acts for which there is no punishment now and seeks to insist 
that that is a sufficient reason for the passage of the law, still 
I believe we could find a great many things that are being done 
for which there is no punishment and for which no laws are 
proposed to provide punishment. There must be some other 
reason for this particular legislation which the other body that 
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initiated it has not transferred to the distinguished com- 
mittee that has this measure in charge. I have listened at- 
tentively to the remarks of the gentleman from Missouri and 
I regret that the measure which he intends to bring out to 
cover not only cases of this sort but all other cases is to be 
deferred until some time in the future. I should have wished 
that the gentleman had taken the opportunity to amend this 
measure so as to include in it the bill or the act which contains 
all sorts of punishment for all sorts of offenses and put on the 
general corrupt-practice act as an amendment. If it had been 
offered as an amendment to this bill, I question very seriously 
whether there would have been any disposition not to consider 
it. We ought to pass that kind of an act and I am sure when 
it is reported from the committee of the gentleman it will be in 
such shape as to appeal to a large number of the Members on 
both sides of the House. 

But I do still insist that this measure, now that we have it 
up here, ought to provide for a serious punishment for very 
serious offenses. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. SLOAN. I just have had this bill before me a moment. 
Does it provide for any punishment for the interference with 
voters anywhere in casting their vote or does it confine itself 
only to inducement for casting votes, corruption, and bribery? 
In other words, is there anything in the bili which would really 
reach perhaps the most important election consideration in this 
country, which is the improper prevention of men casting freely 
their votes, instead of granting inducements for improper cast- 
ing their votes? 

Mr. WALSH. I am sure I do not know what the gentleman 
has in mind, and I have not heard of any such cases as the 
gentleman states. But if there be, probably they ought to be 
punished. I suppose that the proper way would be, perhaps, 
not only to punish the person who uses improper inducement, 
or unduly interferes, but also punish the voter who would 
permit such to occur. 

Mr. SLOAN. For instance, in the old Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts we find a vote for every four or five persons. 
In other States than the old Commonwealth we find only a 
vote for 1 out of 25 or 50, which, of course, is an extraordinary 
situation and can only be predicated on the assumption that 
somebody is preventing votes from being cast. Now, dves 
this bill provide for or look toward remedying that situation or 
condition? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think this measure wiil act as a 
remedy for that situation, nor do I think any of its terms will 
“penetrate,” to use the language of the advertisement of a 
famous liniment, into conditions which make possible what the 
gentleman has described. , 

I trust the amendment will be agreed to. I think the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] has no serious objec- 
tion to it. 

Mr. GILLETT. Everybody here—at least, most everybody— 
is against the purchasing of votes. We would all of us vote 
for a bill which we really thought would prevent bribery at the 
polis. Perhaps this is as good a way to reach it as any other, 
but we all know that one of the most difficult things to pre- 
vent is the purchase of votes, and I have my doubts as to 
whether this will accomplish anything. At the same time, of 
course, nobody will vote against it. But it does seem to me 
extraordinary that a committee presided over by the very in- 
telligent gentleman from Missouri, in really trying to reach a 
remedy for a vicious practice, has not brought in a more far- 
reaching bill than this. 

Some of the States have found by experience that the only way 
to stop it is by a general corrupt-practices bill. And I am very 
sorry that this committee, instead of telling us, as the gentle- 
man does, that they hope in the near future to bring in some 
bill which will reach it, and a bill which, of course, he knows 
will not be acted on by this Congress, because Congress will be 
so busy after this session it will not be possible to act on it—I 
think it is very much to be regretted that when this subject 
came before them and they seriously considered it, they just 
brought forth this miserable little bill which is only placing a 
penalty on the purchase of votes and not aiming to stop general 
political corruption. I think such a bill is very much needed. 

The gentleman from Iowa has introduced one illustration, 
where an election bill with teeth in it is required. Some of 
the States have them, and I know in some of the States it has 
very much purified elections. I regret very much that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has deferred it, I was going to say that 
I hope they will bring it in, but there is no use of indulging 
that hope, because we all know that any bill he brings in in the 
future will not have any chance of consideration. While, of 
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Committee on the Election of President, Vice President, and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress is seriously anxious and desirous of 
enacting law which will accomplish the great purpose which it 
is hoped to accomplish in the purification of elections. 

Now, the other gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsn], 
Who sometimes assumes the role of critic, also ventured the sug- 
gestion here a while ago that it was significant that the House 
committee which reported this bill did not see fit to do it until 
after the primaries had been held. I quote only the substance of 
the gentleman’s statement. There is an implication in the gen- 


tleman’s statement that ought not to pass unchallenged. Let 


me say to the gentleman, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Recorp shows this bill was referred to the House committee, I 
believe, on July 8, as a matter of fact the bill was not trans- 
mitted to the committee until long after that date, and, as a 
matter of fact, I did not know of its existence at that time. The 
gentlelman may say I do not read the ReEcorD closely. That is 
true. I did not see it. I did not know that this bill had passed 
the Senate. I never knew of its passage in the Senate until a 
Senator came to my office and called my attention to it. 

Now, if my position is open to criticism, criticism can be 
made; but let me say, in further response to the g 


“ 








course, we will vote for this I shall vote for it without feeling 

that it accomplishes much and with much regret that we do hot 

really have a bill that will accomplish what is needed. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman answered his own 
criticisms and strictures upon the Committee on the Election 
of President, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress 
before he took his seat. After indulging in remarks more or 
less Caustic aud severe, he said he was satisfied that the com- 
mittee could not bring in a bill now, at least, could not secure 
action on it at this session of Congress, because of existing con- 
ditions, Let ‘me ask the gentleman how long those conditions 
have prevailed? What time has this Congress had since its 
first-——— 

Mr. GILLETT. We had about a month from July 19 to Au- 
gust 19, 

Mr. RUCKER. We had about a month, and the gentleman 
knows that on either side of this Hall there were not men 
enough to make a quorum. 

Mr. GILLETT. You could have had it. There was not any- 
thing from the gentleman's cominittee for the House to look at. 

Mr. RUCKER. I think the gentleman wants to be fair, and 
he knows that every effort that I might have put forth would 
have been beaten down by the cry that we have gotten along 
so well up to date, that we have been here so long engaged in 
war legislation we ought to have the privilege of retiring to our 
homes for a few days during the midsummer, and that such 
appeal would have prevented consideration of a bill of that im- 
portance, which had no relation to the Winning of the war. 

Let me say seriousiy I do not care whether the gentleman 
would have done so or not. I think I am forecasting what his 
duty would have been. Let me Say to the gentleman frankly the 
conunittee in charge of this legislation has been inactive during 
this session for the reason that we knew in the condition of the 
public mind, in view of the sentiment which permeates the heart 
and imivd of every Member of this Ilouse, we could not pass 
legislation whieh required deliberation and thought, probably 
several days of consideration and thought, while these creat 
war measures were pending. For that reason, and that reason 
only, the committee has not come to the House with a bill. 

Let me say to the gentleman that, just before this war Con- 
sress convened, your committee, in response to its duty to the 
membership of this House and the country, did bring in a bill 
very much improving the existing law, very much better legis- 
lation than is now provided. I Want to say to the credit of this 
House, that bill was passed by the House after being patched 
up somewhat, but not seriously damaged; it ran the gantlet 
of the House in fairly good shape. But it met a horrible death 
at the other end of the Capitol. I am not making any political 
criticism or critizing any political party, because I really be- 
lieve that if I could use the term “ assassin” in connection with 
the slaughter of that bill in the other body I would have to pre- 
ter charges against some distinguished Democrats as well as, 
perhaps, some distinguished Republicans. But we passed a bill 
through the House which was vastly better than the existing 
law. Let me ask the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gr- 
LETT], does he mean to condemn the committee for not present- 
ing a bill here since the war Congress convened, since we have 
been compelled to enter this vortex of war, when the entire 
thought of the country is on war legislation? When could we 
have considered it? 

Mr. GILLETT. I will be frank with the gentleman, and I 
Will admit that the gentleman’s argument has a good deal of 
sense and justice in it. 

Mr. RUCKER. I am glad the gentleman admits the wisdom 
of my suggestion, although he did that With hesitation. 

Mr. GILLETT. I think they might have reported a bill and 
have given us something to do, even if the House could not take 
it up. 

Mr. RUCKER. Let me Say to the gentleman in response to 
that suggestion—and I speak seriously, believing that the mem- 
bership of the House wants wise and effective legislation— 
Within the last few months deliberations over those great ques- 
tions have proven of value to some gentlemen. 

To-day gentlemen charged with responsibility can offer sug- 
gestions which the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLetrT] 
and others will accept, which six months ago or three months 
aco would not have been offered and would not have been agreed 
to if offered. Much of the wisdom of legislation is derived 
or springs from a conscious knowledge or observation of those 
things which call legislation into action ; and by reason of occur- 
rences, or what are alleged to have been occurrences, in the 
country, I think that those charged with responsibility are now 
in better shape to legislate than they would have been some time 
back, 

I hope in due course to be able to satisfy the gentleman and 
all gentlemen at least of one proposition, and that is that the 















































entleman, I 
had no purpose in withholding it. I would have been, glad to 


have given it passage through this House at the 
sible hour, as I am anxious to have it passed to-day. There has 
been no delay or reluctance, so far as the House committee is 
concerned, in reporting a complete corrupt-practices bill from 
any mercenary or personal or improper reason or cause. 

Let me say again, in response to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GILLETT], who addressed the committee last, that 
even when this bill was considered and after a report had been 
made I announced to my friend and colleague, the ranking 
member of that committee, Mr. Mapes, of Michigan, that I be- 
lieved I would appeal to the gentleman who Was directed to 
report the bill not to report it until we could bring in an amend- 
ment to it which would have been much more far-reaching than 
the terms of this bill. I would have pursued that course if it 
had not been for the insistence of gentlemen who were inter- 
ested and desired this legislation passed at this session of this 
Congress, 

Now, with reference to the amendment offers 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], 
gentlemen who have had experience in 
enforcement of criminal laws that about the most unwise thing 
that can be done, the thing that sacrifices public interest more 
than anything else in connection with the enactment or enforce- 
ment of a criminal law, is the severity of the penalties imposed. 
A penalty which impresses the minds of jurors and courts as 
being unreasonable or unconscionable has the effect of chloro- 
forming to death otherwise good legislation. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsuH], in support of his motion to 
amend, somewhat criticizes the thought that a thousand dollars 
or one year’s imprisonment is considered adequate punishment 
for the crime of bribery. I do not quite agree with him. 

It is certainly not excessive. But let me remind the gentle- 
man that there are more convictions where the juri¢ 
margins to impose penalties than there are in cases where 
juries are required to impose penalties which are excessive in 
the judgment of the jury, or a part of the jury. I think the 
most disastrous thing, so far as society is concerned, that can 
be done by a legislative body is the enactment of too severe 
penalties for a breach of the law. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman speaks of juries imposing pen- 
alties. In some jurisdictions the juries have nothing to do 
with the imposition of penalties and do not even know what 
the penalties may be. 

Mr. RUCKER. I realize that ; but in some 
do have to do with it. 

Mr. WALSH. I was not aware that in 
they had. 

Mr. RUCKER. I think in the Federal courts probably the 
jury does not. I think it simply finds the defendant guilty or 
not guilty, and the court fixes the punishment. I am not sure 
that is true, but I think so, In some State jurisdictions the 
jury does fix the penalty. 

Mr. DENISON. I was zoing to ask the gentleman from Mis- 
souri a question that was asked a While ago of the gentleman 
from Delaware [Mr. POLK] as to whether or not there is any 
Federal law upon this subject at this time, and if so, what it is? 

Mr. RUCKER. I do not want to commit myself, because my 
answer must be founded more upon information than knowl- 
edge; but in my judgment there is none. 

Mr. DENISON. It was stated a while ago by the gentleman 
from Delaware [Mr. POLK] that there was formerly a law upen 
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this subject which was repealed in 1896. Does the gentleman 
from Missouri happen to know anything about that? 

Mr. RUCKER. 1 do not know anything about its repeal, or 
any reason assigned for its repeal; but just speaking offhand, 
my moo is that it was a part and parcel of a general scheme 
of legislation with reference to elections that was repealed, ‘and 
this criminal ne of course, went with the balance of it. 
I de not care to say that which might provoke gentlemen to dis- 
cuss matters that pe ale to locality, but there was once a bill 
which, whether rightfully or wrongfully, was called the Force 
bill, and when that law was repealed the statute against bribery 
was also repealed, as I think. 

Now, with reference to this pending amendment I will say I 
shall vote against it; not because I think $1,000 or one year’s 
imprisonment adequate punishment for the man who deliberately 
foes out and debauches his neighbor, but because another legis- 
lative body has placed this limitation in the bill, and I know 
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that so far us the integrity and honor of the people and the | 


purity of elections sre concerned, a law providing a penalty of 
$1,000 fine, with one year in jail, one or both, is better than no 
law. Therefore I-hope the bill will not be amended, but that 
it will be enacted as it passed the Senate in order that we may 
have this legislation at this session. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the election of President, Vice 
President, Senators, and Representatives in Congress is a very 


important function which devolves upon the American people | 


and one in which every citizen of the United States, if he is 
otherwise qualified, should have the unrestricted right to par- 
ticipate. It is frequentiy said, and I think the record would 
prove the statement to be true, that many of the citizens of the 
United States who are otherwise called upon to bear the obliga- 
tions of citizenship are not permitted to exercise the franchise. 
To-day we are engaged in a great war, in which there seems to 
be no distinction as to those upon whom the responsibility of 
engaging in the conflict shall fall. We have not discriminated 
in any way against any citizen of America in calling upon men 
who are to fight the battles of the Nation. We have called upon 
all freely. We have insisted that each man having the rights 
of citizenship shall assume the responsible burden of citizenship 
by shouldering a rifle and going to the front or doing such other 
war duty as may be imposed upon him by the law. It may seem 
important to report and enact a law imposing a fine of $1,000 
nnd imprisonment for a year on anyone who may accept or pay 
2 bribe to induce a vote in favor of or against some candidate 
for office; but it seems to me it is still more important that the 
committee having jurisdiction of bills of this sort should also 
report some bill which would give to the citizens of the United 
States who are fighting its battles the right to vote. [Ap- 
plause.] How many hundreds of thousands of those men there 
are who are denied the right to vote in America I am unable to 
say, but there are hundreds of thousands of them, and in cer- 
tain States of the Union if a man happens perchance to have a 
black skin he is restricted in his right to exercise his privileges 
as a citizen when it comes to election day, but when it comes 
to fighting the batiles of the Nation and spilling his blood upon 
the fields of France, or elsewhere, there is no restriction. These 
men are loyal citizens of America-—— 

Mr. RUCKER, Is it not true that in many jurisdictions there 
is also a property qualification? 

Mr. MADDEN, 
will prevent a citizen of the United States, a man entitled to 
citizenship, exercising his right to vote. 
soldiers in the Army to-day, 10 per cent of all the men in the 
Army, yet I undertake to say, without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that not 35,000 of those 850,000 are permitted to 
vote either for President or for Members of the Senate or House 
in cefinin States of the Union. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. T just want to say, speaking for the State of 
Texas, that there is absolutely no discrimination at all there. 
They are all on an equality In my State. 

Mr. MADDEN. I undertake to say that if they were all on 
n equality in all States, and all permitted to exercise the same 


birth, are permitted to exercise, there would be a good many 
epublicans in this House where there are to-day Democrats. 
Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MADDEN. I yield. 
Mr. RUCKER, 
State of Missouri, from which I come, there is no limitation 
whotever on the right to vote. Every black man votes if he 
Writs to. 

Mr. MADDEN. T am not making any complaint about Mis- 
souri. I say that these men who are to-day fighting for the 
freedom of America, for the honor of its flag, for the preserva- 
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tion of its institutions, ought to have the same privilege to ex- 
ercise their political rights that every other man has. I say 
that, and to the extent of my ability I shall insist that in the 
future they shall have it; and if this Committee on the Election 
of President and Vice President and Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress would devote itself to the preparation and 
presentation of a law that would place the citizenship of Amer- 
ica, with respect to the exercise of their political rights, on the 
basis of equality, they would be doing a much greater work 
than by the presentation of a bill that imposes a fine of a tliou- 

sand dollars or imprisonment of a year on those who bribe a 
voicr or who accept a bribe, though I am heartily in favor of 
the pending bill. To-day it takes 50,000 men to elect the aver- 
age Member of Congress from a northern State, and the average 
number of votes cast in the Southern States for Members of 
Congress is 2,500, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Oh, no. 

Mr. MADDEN. You may have more votes at the primary, 
but you do not have them at the election. The primary there 
is the election. I say that the primary in the South ought not 
to be any different from the primary in the North. The oligar- 
chy ought not to continue to control America when it prevents 
the exercise of the franchise by the men who are willing to 
give their blood for the preservation of the Nation. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Take a district like the one I represent, 
and there is no one in it that belongs to the gentleman’s party. 

Mr. MADDEN, They would if all the citizens were allowed 
to vote. 

Mr. RAYBURN. 
people. 

Mr. MADDEN. But they are not counted. Of course, every- 
body votes the Democratic ticket because they know that there 
is no chance to get the ballots counted if they vote for anybody 
else. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Oh, that is entirely untrue. 

Mr. DUPRE. Do I understand that the remarks of the gen- 
tlenran from Illinois are to be construed as an indication that 
if his party succeeds in getting control of Congress we may ex- 
pect a force bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. In response to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Louisiana, the representation in Congress should be based 
upon the citizenship of the various States who are permitted to 
vote and not upon the population without respect as to whether 
they are allowed to vote or not. That is the position I take, 
and that is the legitimate position to take. 

Before the Civil War, of course, they counted the negroes in 
the representation without any right to vote. Now they count 
them in the representation and do not give them the right to 
vote, notwithstanding the laws of the land require them to ac- 
cept every responsibility that every other citizen in the United 
States must assume. I hope the gentleman from Missouri, 
the chairman ef this great Committee on the Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress, will 
use the great genius he possesses and formulate a bill which 
will give every man in the Union, without regard to color, 
his full rights. I can assure him it would be promptly enacted 


They are allowed to vote the same as white 


| into law if the Democrats would but cooperate with the Repub- 


There ought not to be any qualification that | 


hts of citizenship that all other citizens, of any other color | 


I want to say to the gentleman that in the | 


licans in the Congress. 
Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that my 


debated the more harmony and felicity we have, I think we 
had better take up something else, and I move the previous 
question. 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman withhold 
that? I want to speak for five minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER, No; I think we had better take up something 
else. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman withhold that? I desire 
to offer an amendment to perfect the bill. I will say to the 
gentleman that if he is going to try and crowd this bill through 
without giving a chance’ to perfect it and make a real publicity 
bill of it, he will have to have a quorum. 

Mr. RUCKER, Let me say to the gentleman there are no 
terrors in that for me; if the gentleman wants to do it, do it, 
I do not propose to be bluffed by the gentleman from Iowa, 
Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the bill and 
amendinents to final passage. 

Mr. GOOD. I make the point of order that no quorum is 
present. If the gentleman is afraid of a little publicity bill—~ 

Mr. RUCKER. Oh, the gentleman is camouflaging. 

The SPEAKER. All this talk is out of order. The gentle- 


man from Iowa makes the point that no quorum is present, and 
the Chair will count, 
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Mr. GILLETT. I hope the gentleman will not insist on his 
point of order. 

Mr. GOOD. I will withdraw it if the gentleman from Mis- 
souri will withdraw his motion for the previous question. I 
have an amendment with real merit in it. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman can offer his amendment, and 
I wiil consider it. 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman from Missouri withdraw 
his motion for the previous question? 

Mr. RUCKER. I do not. 

Mr. GOOD. Iam willing to withdraw the point of no quorum 
if the gentleman will withdraw his motion and allow me to 
offer the amendment. 

Mr. RUCKER. How long a time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. GOOD. I want only five minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Well, Mr. Speaker, with the understanding 
that I will be recognized at the end of five minutes, I will with- 
draw the motion of the previous question. 

Mr. GOOD. I-will withdraw the point of no quorum. 

Mr. MAPES. Why does not the gentleman from Missouri ask 
unanimous consent to limit debate? 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I will do that. I ask unani- 
mous consent to limit debate on this bill to 17 minutes-—5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker], 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois, and 5 minutes to myself—and at the 
end of that time the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this bill and all amendments thereto 
close in 17 minutes, at the end of which time the previous ques- 
tion shall be ordered on the bill and amendments. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, there is an amendment already 
pending and has to be disposed of first. 

The SPEAKER. We will have to dispose of the Walsh 
amendment first, but the gentleman can send his amendment 
up for information. 

Mr. FOSTER. Why not vote on the other amendment first? 

The SPEAKER. We will vote on it first. The Clerk will 
report the Good amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tnsert as a new section the following: 

“That any local or State committee, club, or organization that col- 
lects funds for political purposes and which contributes any part of its 
funds tor the election of any Member of Congress, or to any political 
club, committee, or organization which shall influence the result, or 


attempt to influence the result. of an election of Representative in Con- | 


vxress shall be included within the term ‘ political committee’ as defined 
in the act of June 25, 1910, and acts amendatory thereof, and any such 
local or State committee, club, or organization shall hereafter be re- 
quired to make and file statements as required of other political com- 
inittees as provided by the act of June 25, 1910, and acts amendatory 
thereof.” 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I am going to 
siy a few words simply on the bill itself. It is stated here that 
this bill gives jurisdiction to the United States courts over the 
conduct of elections with reference to bribery by any person, 
nnd bribery is the one essential question as to the conduct of 
elections. It is a question whether the amount being paid a man 
as a watcher is a bribe or not, and whether the men who carry 
messiges and the wagon used to transport people to the polls 
nre sometimes hidden forms of bribery. This bill gives juris- 
diction to the United States courts to have indictments found 
nus to the conduct of elections wherever any practice of bribery 
may be averred. Some years ago we had what is called the 
force bill, and it has been referred to to-day. That bill, besides 
giving jurisdiction to the United States courts over United 
States congressional elections, authorized a lot of inspectors. 
This bill does not authorize inspectors, but it may be pointed 
out to the House that we have now what we had not then—a 
most tremendous Department of Justice, with an intelligence 
department annexed, so that any administration—and I am 
talking of a hundred years hence—that chooses to use that vast 
machinery to find out whether anything has been or is being 
done against United States statutes by their opponents can 
exert the same power over and influence upon State elections 
Which was so strongly objected to at the time of the so-called 
force bill. The number of people employed as Government 
agents is far greater than anything thought of then. 

Section 4 of Article I of the Constitution provides: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulation, except as to the places of choosing Senators, 
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Mr. Speaker, this bill is the first, and a very lony step, toward 
the United States making regulations as provided in this see- 
tion as to the manner of electing Representatives and Senators 
heretofore controlled by the States. If the United States takes 
jurisdiction of all, or concurrent jurisdiction over the conduct 
of elections, then with the powers in the hands of the United 
States Department of Justice it may be possible in some cases in 
the future that the administration may persecute men who are 
running at the polls by attacking their methods and friends, as 
has often been done in autocratic governments. I do not fear 
this now. We have honest Presidents and a republican form of 
government. But centralizing of power and of jurisdiction are 
only too common tendencies. As a Republican I have for years 
been pointing out to what an extent they are going on in this 
country, and I stand where I have stood always, wherever it was 
proper, for local self-government and for State rights and State 
control of local matters under the general Constitution and 
Union of the United States of America. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago in a speech in this 
Chamber I read from an original letter written by the Secre- 
tary of the Iowa Democratic Club to a postmistress in my dis- 
trict. The letter was delivered to her in the post office, so I 
am informed. The letter said in so many words, “ You owe us 
$33, and you must pay.” That was in violation of the criminal 
code, which imposes a fine of $5,000 and imprisonment or a 
term of one or two years, or both, for such an offense. That 
letter is in my possession. It is open to the Department of 
Justice to bring criminal proceedings against the bunch of fel- 
lows in my State who are going up and down the State collect- 
ing a 5 per cent assessment against postmasters and other publie 
officials, in violation of law, for the Democratic committee. That 
letter states that that committee is turning over to the Democratic 
national committee $13,000 a year, and no report is made any- 
where by the Iowa Democratic Club. No one can know where 
it gets its money. There have been no prosecutions of the 
wholesale violation of the criminal code by this administration. 
The Civil Service Commission, a nonpartisan commission, 
makes an indictment against the present administrition that 
sinells to high heaven, so far as the violation of election laws 
are concerned, and you not only fail to indict your officials but 
you encourage them to go to the Government employees under 
them and collect political assessments from them, and if those 
people fail to pay them your officials and your administration 
fail to remove that kind of an oflicial from office. That is the 
indictment, and it stands in black and white on page 15 of the 
Civil Service Commission’s last report. I think we are laboring 
to-day all in vain when we attempt to place on the statute books 
a law which is meant to be enforced against Republicans, but 
is to be winked at when it is violated by Democrats. 

The amendment that I have offered will put a stop to this 
violation of the spirit of the law if the law is to be enforced. 
This wholesale violation of the spirit of the law by the grea 
Democratic Party, in organizing State clubs in order to 
around and under the provisions of the corrupt-practices law, 
is most contemptible. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. And you bring in here now a little bill that is 
designed to prohibit the purchase of votes. Of course, the pur- 
chase of votes ought to be prohibited; it ought to be prohibited 
by the local authorities. It is prohibited by local authorities 
in all well-regulated communities. I said a few moments ago— 
and I repeat it now—I have had some experience with elections 
for the last 25 years in my State. During all of that time I 
have never heard of a single man in my State purchasing a 
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vote in my State. I have heard, however, and I have furnished 
positive proof of how you are violating the corrupt-practices 
law, and it seems to me that until you show some disposition, 
and the party in power shows some disposition to enforce the 
laws we now have, it is vain and idle for us to talk about putting 
on the statute books additional legislation along this line, but if 
we are to amend this law, let us amend the law so it will have 
some teeth in it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I wanted first to yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not care to ask the gentleman any 
question now. 

Mr. GOOD. TI yield. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I wanted to know if the gentleman had 
heard of the wholesale Republican purchase of votes in Ohio 
here a little while ago? 

Mr, GOOD. I saw something in the newspapers about viola- 
tions in Adams County by both parties, but I know nothing 

| about it personally, and I read in the newspapers that in In- 
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single vote, and I have never heard of a man there selling a 
| 
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diana they have a iole lot of Democratic politicians in the 

t | i a | rtuat oinense. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Is not that about all that the 
Depa ent of Justi knows about the charges of the gentle- 
yeti 

Mr. GOOD. I de not believe it is. As I have said before, the 
local nuthorities ought to put every man in jail who will even 
offer 1 li a vote and ought to put every man in jail who 
( around during election and attempts to buy votes. 

The SVEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Vie. DIEENISON, Mr. Speaker, I want to offer an amendment. 
On page 2, after the word “ Congress,” in line 1, insert “ or any 

iM e for elector for President or Vice President.” 

a SPEAKHR. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

’ ) line 1, after the word “ Congress” insert the words “‘ or any 
candidate for elector for President or Vice President. 


Mr. DISNISON, Mr. Chairman, the effect of the amendment 
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siioply is to enlarge the scope of the law so as to make it un- 


electors Now, I think, while we are enacting this legislation 
we might as well make it a little more comprehensive. Of 





course, this law will not be enacted in time to do any good or 
reach anyone violating any of its provisions at this election, 
but it will perha be of value at the election two years from 
" t while »are making it applicable to elections of Sen- 
itors and Representatives, why not make it applicable to Presi- 





dent and Vice President?’ I am sure that all Members of the 


lawful to buy votes for President or Vice President, or for their 


House are in favor of the provisions of this bill as it is now 
framed, and Lam sure that all of us do not want bribery in the 
election of President and Vice President; then why not let this 
hill be comprehensive enough to do that when we can do it ina 
sinyve provision by these half a dozen words in the bill. I hope 
this amendment will carry. TI am sure the Senate will accept 
it and it will become part of the law. 
Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I repeat, I hope all of these 
pendments will be voted down. I do not believe the gentle- 
tian from Iowa would want his amendment adopted if he 
thought it could be adopted. It leoks to me that on certain 
ocexsions the gentleman throws himself into fits and deals 
largeivy in invective for political purposes. I think his conduct 
SI sts that somebody is trespassing upon his ancient rights. 
Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Why not call his bluif? 
Ir, RUCKER Way back years and years ago there was a | 
scandal in this country about certain officeholders, all 
of whom were Republicans, levying tribute upon civil-service 
or { tmental clerks, all of whom were Republicans, until 
the country finally arose in its righteousness and foreed the | 
loy ) f the civil-service law and in effect said, ** You should 
iot do this any more.” Now, I rather think it is possible that 
SOL here Democrat who have been afflicted with Republican 
tion have occasionally followed the Republican ancient 
practice of levying tribute on those people, but if they have done 
oat times IT am sure it is “a custom more honored in the | 
breach than in the observance.” Very few Democrats ever did 
mn thing like that But let me suggest that the gentleman’s 
amendment if adopted would require to be sent to the National 
Capital after every ection, every two years, somewhere from 
10,000 to 50,000 reports. Did you know it? We would have 
piled up here somewhere in some bi ent room, some disused 
and abandoned space, some space only fit for mice and owls to 
infest—-we would have here somewhere from 25,000 to 75,000 


reports. In fact, there is 
but it is safe to say that we would necessarily have 25,000, and | 


ibsolutely no limit to the number, | 


might have any number of thousands. Now, who would read | 


} 


them, let me ask? What does it concern the good people of the | 
old pine State of Maine that some irregularity in an election has | 
occurred maybe in the gentleman’s district in lowa? What does 
it concern the people in the grand old Commonwealth of Texas 
if something goes wrong in the old Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts? What does it signify to the general public if some- 
thing is wrong in some one community? Who would ever hear 
of it unless we could send the gentleman from Iowa to pry into 
it and come back here »and make a political speech on it? I | 
say that with all respect to the gentleman, IT have traveled the 

t} ted by him but I quit it because it proved to be such 
an absurd proposition. 

Mr. GOOD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Certainly, 

Mr. GOOD. Tow are you going to tou 


h these committees, 
such as L have described? 





Mr. RUCKER I suggested awhile ago if you are in as good 
faith as I am, help me pass this law. 


sit | 
I am willing to go on 
record in an attempt to stop the expenditure of a single dollar | 
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except for purposes specified in the law, each and every one of 
which is lawful, and—— 

Mr. GOOD. Amend that so it will do that. 

Mr. RUCKER. Give me a chance. The gentleman’s amend. 
ment would defeat this law. 

Mr. GOOD. Let us do it before election, not after. 

Mr. RUCKER. Would the gentleman favor turning the bribe 
giver loose to despoil and demoralize the citizens of his State 
and every other State in the Union? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. I will. 

Mr. HASTINGS. This bill the gentleman has in mind would 
prevent the expenditure of $176,000 to secure a nomination for 
United States Senator in any State in the Union? 

Mr. RUCKER. I will say to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Hastrnes] I may not be able to write a bill that will 
prevent such expenditure, but I can write one that will send 
the scoundrels to the penitentiary if the law is enforced. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Foster). The time of the 
gentleman has expired; all time has expired. The question 
is on the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Wats]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by 
30, noes 31. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers 
demand. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The next amendment is the oue 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa |[Mr. Goop], 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced the noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Goop) there were—ayes 19 
noes DG. 


Mr. WarsH) there were—nyes 


I withdraw the 


’ 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
ainendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Dent 
SON]. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous eonsent to 
proceed for one minute. IL am going to withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause.] The Chair hears none 

Mr. DENISON, Mr. Speaker, it has been called to my atten- 
tion that presidential electors are not officers or agents in any 
sense of the Federal Government. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SHerRteEY] mentioned the matter to me first, and 
afterwards a decision of the Supreme Court was presented to 
me by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moorrs], which seems 
to hold that presidential electors are not officers of the United 
States but are strictly State officers, although they are pro- 
vided for in the Constitution. And therefore, if that decision 
states the law, it would seem not to be proper to pass a law 
providing for a penalty of this kind for bribery in connection 
with the election of electors. 


Is there objection? [After a 


Mr. RUCKER. Notwithstanding that position, which is 
wholly true, still I think Congress has a perfect right to legis- 
late with reference to everything that pertains to a presiden- 
ial election, for the reason that electors are elected at an 
election at which Members of Congress and Senators are elected, 

Mr. DENISON. Now, I will ask the gentleman this question: 
Do you think, then, a State would have that right? 

Mr. RUCKER. Unquestionably. 

Mr. DENISON. If the gentleman is of that opinion, I will 
not withdraw the amendment. I have great respect for the 
opinion of the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RUCKER. I understood the gentleman to withdraw it. 
It is immaterial to me, however. 

Mr. DENISON, I will not withdraw it, then, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENtTsoNn]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 


| noes seemed to have it. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 30, noes 36, 
So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 


reading of the Senate bill as amended. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Rucker, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 
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BETTER ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN NAVY. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the calendar relating to the Naval Affairs Comittee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10747) providing for the better administration of jus- 
tice in the Navy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have some statement as to the reason why the 
Navy Department seeks jurisdiction to punish a former seaman 
or officer beyond the term of his original enlistment for a crime 
committed while serving a sentence of imprisonment? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Perhaps the Navy Department 
now has that authority. Some doubt, however, has been ex- 
pressed, and it was thought well by this bill to clear up all doubt. 
This condition might occur: That a month before the expiration 
of one’s term of enlistment and while serving a prison sentence, 
the prisoner may commit a very grave offense or he might com- 
mit such offense the next day after his term of enlistment had 
terminated, serving a prison sentence. There certainly should 
be no question as to the right of the Navy to punish for such 
an offense. And this bill simply removes all question of doubt 
on that subject. In reference to officers who are serving a 
prison sentence, it is the practice of the Navy to always dis- 
miss them from the service as soon as the sentence has been 
imposed. And if after their dismissal they commit while in 
prison another offense, this bill makes certain the naval au- 
thority to punish for such offense. That is the whole purpose of 
the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the authority of this bill the offi- 
cials of the Navy Department would be permitted to punish an 
enlisted man even if the offense committed was not really com- 
mitted against the discipline or good order er rules of the Navy 
Department. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 


Is there objection toe the pres- 


While he is serving a prison sen 


ie. STAFFORD. They can keep on punishing him and 
punishing him, ad infinitum. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Of course, that is predicated on 
the assumption that he is duly convicted for some offense 
charged while serving a prison sentence. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Originally duly convicted, he 
minor offense which is not regarded favorably by some naval 
official and he is punished again, and maybe for some minor 
prison offense. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. To maintain discipline I think 
the gentleman wiil readily recognize that the Navy should 
unquestionably be given authority to punish for an offense com 

iiied by one serving a prison sentence. I think the authority 

lrendy exists, but it was thought 
doub DY passing this bill. 

* STAFFORD, Of course, I can see where this might be 
abn 3 lL can see nise where there is need of vesting authority 
in | naval ofiicers to punish an enlisted man who has been 
sentenced, when he is guilty of a further infraction of the rules 
or infraction of diseipline. 

OLIVER of Alabama. Of course, there is opporiunity 
for nny authority to be abused. I do not think it would be 
instrneces of this kind, however. . 

The SPEAKER pro cempore., Is there objection to the « 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none 
Clerk will repor: the bill. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


commits a 





vell to clear up any possibk 


B ¢t enacted, etc., That all persen erving in confinemen 
to a duly approved sentence of a 1 ourt-martial shall, 
charged from confinement, remain subject in all respects to the 
for the government of the Navy and all other laws for the ad 
tion of justice in the Navy, and shall be liable to trial by court 
















martial under sald articles and law r offenses committed wh 
under any sentence imposed pursuant to the first er any subsequent 
t v court-martial, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engros 
] nd third reading of the bill. 
ill w ordered to be engrossed and read a third ti 
\ 1 the third time, and passed. 
(si: notion of Mr. Orrver of Alabama, a motion to re nsic 
i vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table 
SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the next 
C<TENSTION (¢ WAR-RISK INSURANCE ACT. 
next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
\ the bill (H. R. 12984) to extend certain provisions of th 
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cadets at the United , 
at the United States Naval Academy, 


", 


ates Military Academy an nidshipmen 


War-risk insurance act of September 2, 1914, as amended to 


! 





| forms, accouterments, and equipment by 


course of instruction to young men who desire to become 

in that branch of the service, and those men have to 
unitorims, and so forth rhe \ I hot vered by the pm is S 
| of this measure. 

OLIVER of Alabama. They were not included in the 
original bill when it was before the committs and the ques- 
iion of extending this right was not considered. 

Mr. WALSH. Would the gentleman see any serious objection 
to incorporating an amendment for midshipmen at U ! 
| Academy and cadets at the Coast Guard Academy? 
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The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker. I ask that this b 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whol 

Mr. RAYBURN rose. 

Mr. WALSH. I object to the consideration of the bill, but 
I will withhold the right to object for a moment. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill may be placed on the calendar 
at a subsequent time, It would be better to have it stricken off 
now. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objeetion is made, and the biil 
goes off the calendar. The Clerk will report the next one. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state if. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I have had placed on the calendar two bills, 
one known as the maimed soldiers’ bill and the other known as 
the Army nurse bill. I want to inquire of the Chair why it is 
that they can not be taken up? 

The SPEAKER pyro tempore. Under the rule for unanimous 
consent these bills must have been placed on the calendar three 
days in advance. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I thought the rule required that they must 
be on the other ealendar for three days. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No. They must have been on 
the Unanimous Consent Calendar for three days. 

Mr. LANGLEY. They must be on that calendar three days 
before they ean be considered? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. 


PURCHASE OF UNIFORMS BY NAVAL OFFICERS 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (CH. R. 12945) providing for the purchase of uni 
5 officers of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy from the Government at cost. 

The tithe was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the gentleman 
ruard Cadets from this legislation was inadvertent 
or intentional? The Coast Guard, as the gentleman knows, main- 

il 


tains an academy at New London, Conn., where the 


rom Alabama if the omission 





of the Coast 








Mr. OLIVER of Alabama 


I would not like to assent to 


off] 4 use we have had no hearings on the subject er- 
Sonil Ll have ne MeCctio LO 

Mr. WALSH i iue a ot cel i I 
not thi } i L JMISS s i I 
obj 
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thi ' reason is ( Gua! 
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Will 

\i \\ \ ‘ 
Guar \ I ‘ l jetiie e Naval 


I ge 1 ur ¢ i 
Guard was taken over by the Nav) 
Mr. WALSH. Ti gentleman es not my | nf \\ 
are going to provide that the ottieers of the Coast G 
the re operating with the Navys—— 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will inter] no ¢ 
the gentleman will offer an amendment to that effeet 
SPEAKER pro tempore. This is a Union Calendar bill, 
Tun the gentleman from Alab: na desire to ask tha t | cole 
s sick in the Hou sin Committ of the Whole? 
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Mr. OLIVER of Altbama. Yes; Mr. Speaker, I ask that this 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gen- 
tleman’s request? 

There vy as ho ob jer tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That hereafter uniforms, accouterments, and 
‘ hall, upon the request of any officer of the Navy or any 
officer of the Marine Corps or any officer of the Coast Guard while 
operating with the Navy or any midshipman at the Naval Academy, be 
} 


iipment 
pm 


urnished by the Government at cost, subject to such restrictions and 
‘oswations as the Secretary of the Navy may prescribe. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wasi: Page 1, line 7, after the word 
“\cademy,’” insert the words “ or cadets at the Coast Guard Academy.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
ihe amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended, 

‘The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

(m motion of Mr. Oriver of Alabama, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

PROMOTION OF MARINE OFFICERS SERVING WITH THE ARMY. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
Was the bill (H. R. 12916) to provide for the temporary pro- 
motion of commissioned officers of the Marine Corps serving 
with the Army. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve the right to object, and before 
objection is waived I would like to have the gentleman from 
Alabama explain what positions are open to the commissioned 
officers of the Marine Corps to which they are not privileged at 
present under existing law? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Under the existing law the Ma- 
rine officers now serving under Gen. Pershing can not be pro- 
moted as the Army officers are, and this bill simply serves to 
remove that restriction, and provides that while they are serv- 
ing with the Army they can be promoted as Army officers are. 
The promotions are only temporary and to continue during 
their service with the Army. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand that the officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps serving with the Army may be promoted to addi- 
tional rank in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. They can not be promoted while 
serving with the Army. It seems to have been an inadvertent 
omission. ‘This bill simply gives them the same opportunity 
that Regular Army officers have while they are serving with 
the Army. It is a temporary promotion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Foster), Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House 
us in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That commissioned officers of the Marine Corps, 
detached for duty with the Army under the previsions of section 1621, 
Revised Statutes, sha'l be eligible, in the same manner as officers of the 
Regular Army, for temporary promotion to higher grades in any of 
the forces provided by the act entitled “An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States,” approved May 18, 1917: Provided, That officers of the Marine 
Corps temporarily promoted to higher grades in any of the forces of 
the Army under the provisions of this act shall not thereby vacate 
their permanent appointments or commissions, or be prejudiced in their 
relative lineal standing in the Marine Corps: Provided further, That 
temporary vacancies in the Marine Corps caused by the appointment 
of officers to higher grades in the Army shall be temporarily filled in 
the samme manner as is now prescribed by law: And provided further, 
That the temporary promotions herein authorized shall continue only 
while such officers are detached for duty with the Army. 

The bit was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On notion of Mr. Oniver of Alabama, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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ADDITIONAL PAY FOR WARRANT OFFICERS. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12915) to provide additional pay for war- 
rant officers on shore duty beyond the contizxental limits of the 
United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I should like to inquire of the gentleman having charge 
of this bill why warrant officers of the Navy on shore duty—for 
instance, on the Isthmus of Panama—should receive higher pay 
than warrant oflicers on shore duty in continental United States 
of America? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The Chief of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation reported that the expenses of those on shore duty abroad 
are now very heavy, and, since the chief warrant officers and 
the commissioned officers of the Navy are entitled to this in- 
crease, it was thought but just that warrant oflicers should be 
entitled to the increase while performing foreign-shore service. 
The department has recommended that the same increase be 
extended to the warrant officers now enjoyed by the chief war- 
rant officers and the commissioned officers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are not the expenses of these warrant 
oflicers on shore duty in the United States just as heavy as the 
expenses of these warrant officers performing duty down in 
the Virgin Islands or in Porto Rico or the Philippines or on the 
Isthmus of Panama? 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. As the gentleman knows, a great 
many of these warrant oflicers are in France, in Ireland, in 
Iengiand, and some in Italy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And a great many down in Porto Rico 
and Santo Domingo and on the Isthmus of Panama. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Some of them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And yet the cost of living down there is 
less than in the United States. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It includes those. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Surely. ; 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The chief of the bureau stated 
that, in view of the heavy expense now incident to foreign 
service, he felt the same increase enjoyed by the chief warrant 
officers for foreign service should be given to warrant officers. 
The gentleman will understand that the pay of warrant oflicers 
as compared with that of the chief warrant officers and that of 
commissioned officers is small. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I understand we have increased their pay 
within the past few years to meet the increased cost of living. 
For the time being, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman consent that 
this be passed without prejudice? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will have an opportunity 
of putting it on the calendar again. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
objects. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

MEDALS OF HONOR. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12194) to provide for the award of medals 
of honor, distinguished-service medals, and Navy crosses, and 
for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is rather an important bill and a lengthy bill. We passed 
in the Army appropriation act of this year a bill very extensive 
in its scope, granting to the War Department the privilege of 
awarding medals of honor similar to what is intended by this 
bill for the naval service. I wish to inquire of the gentleman 
having the bill in charge whether this is identical in its phrase- 
ology with that bill? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Absolutely, except so as to make 
it conform to the Navy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In all particulars? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, In all particulars, I think. 

Mr. DENT. As I recollect, we had the Navy included in the 
medal-of-honor bill, but the Secretary of the Navy objected to 
its going in there, and so we struck the Navy out. Ilnas he 
changed his mind on that subject? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think the Secretary of the Navy 
in a letter to the committee recommended that this bill puss. 

Mr. DENT. There is one other point in there that has been 
called to my attention. 

Mr. STAFFORD. One moment. There is nothing in the re- 
port to show that the Secretary of the Navy has changed his 
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mind. There is nothing in the report to show any letter from 
the Secretary of the Navy, as is customary on bills affecting the 
naval service. The Secretary of the Navy is not inclined to 
change his mind on these matters overnight. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I was in error in stating that the 
Secretary had written a letter; but Admiral Palmer, the head 
of the Bureau of Navigation, ‘appeared before the committee 
and strongly urged the passage of this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think we ought to hear from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, in view of the statement made by the chair- 
wan of the Committee on Military Affairs that he opposed the 
nwarding of these medals of honor to members of the Navy. I 
ask that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. OLIVER of pre a. Iam not sure that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Dent] is correct in his recollection. I have 
no recollection myself of the Secretary having written a letter 
in opposition to it, 

Mr. DENT. I am going to make a statement which, I think, 
will clear up this matter. All I can say is that when the medal 
bill, which was one reported by the Military Affairs Committee 
of the House, was called up on the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar, I do not remember whether by the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] or the gentleman from Kansas 
{Mr. ANTHONY], the chairman of the Naval Committee [Mr. 
PADGETT] objected and made the statement that the Secretary 
of the Navy did not want the Navy included in the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to confirm the statement made by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent], that when the bill 
was presented the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papcerr] 
stated that the Secretary of the Navy was opposed to bills of 
that character. I thought perhaps he had changed his mind, but 
now I find there is no evidence of his having changed his mind. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. There may have been at that time 


reasons for the Secretary making such request, but I hope the | 





| he is hereby, autho rized to present, in the name of Congress, a m 





gentleman will not ee. an objection simply because it is | 


reported that some time in the past the Secretary of the Navy 
may have said that he was not insisting that the Ar my bill in- 
clude the Navy. 


1 feel sure there is no objection by the Navy Department to | : 
| ing rosette or other device. 


this legislation and certainly no one can now suggest any reason 
why young men serving in the Navy should not be accorded the 
objected to it or not. I hope the gentleman from Wisconsin 
will not interpose an objection. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 


Mr. DENT. I did not intend to raise any objection; I was 


simply recalling what I thought had oceurred on a previous | ; 
: |} Neglect on the part of the person to whom it was awanded, and shall b 


occasion. The main purpose that I had in interrupting the 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the House’as in Com- 
inittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Alabama? 

‘here was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
dal 
of honor to any person who, while in the naval service of the United 
States, shall, in action involving actual conflict with the enemy, distin- 
guish himself conspicuously by gallantry and intre pidity at the risk of 
his tife above and beyond the cal! of duty and without detriment to the 
mission of his command or the command to which attached 

Sec. 2. That the President be, and he Lereby is, further authorized to 
present, but not in the name of Congress, a distinguished-service medal 
of appropriate design and a ribbon, together with a rosette or other 
device to be worn in lieu thereof, to any person who, while in the naval 
service of the United States, since the 6th day of April, 1917, has dis- 
tinguished, or who hereafter shall distinguish, himself by exce ptionall 


Is there objection? 





| meritorious service to the Government in a duty of great res ponsi ibility. 


Sec. 3. That the President be, and he hereby is, further authorized tu 
present, but not in the name of Congress, a Navy cross of appropriate 
design and a ribbon, together with a rosette or other device to be worn 
in lieu thereof, to any person who, while tn the naval service of the 
United States, since the 6th day of April, 1917, has distinguished, or 
who shal] hereafter distinguish, himself by extraordinary heroism <« 
distinguished service in the line of his profession, such heroism « 
service not being sufficient to justify the award of a medal of honor <« 
a distinguished-service medal. 

Sec. 4. That each enlisted or enrolled person of the naval service te 
whom is awarded a medal of honor, distinguished-service medal, or : 
Navy cross shall, for each such award, te entitled to a ddition: ul pay at 
the rate of $2 per month from the date of the distinguished act or 
service on which the award is based, and each bar, or other suitable 
emblem or insignia, in lieu of a medal of honor, distinguished-service 
medal, or Navy cross, as heretnafter provided for, shall entitle him to 
further additional pay at the rate of $2 per month from the date « 
the distinguished act or service for which the bar is awarded, and such 
additional pay shall continue throughout his active service, whet! 
such service shal or shall not be continuous, 


r. 


Sec. 5. That no more than one medal of honor or one distinguished- 


r 


| Service medal or one Navy cross shall be issued to any one oareras | Li 


for cach succeeding deed or service sufficient to justify the award of 
a medal of hone. or a distinguished-service medal or Navy cross, 1 
spectively, the President may award a suitable bar, or other suitab! 
emblem or insignia, to be worn with the decoration and the correspo: 


Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to ex- 


pend from the appropriation “ Pay of the Navy,” of the Navy Depart- 
same rights as those in the Army, whether the Secretary ever | 


centleman was to make this suggestion: In the medal-of-honor | 


bill which was incorporated in the ect of July 19, 1918, we 
provided for some sort of legislation for those who served in 
the Spanish-American War and those who had served on the 
Mexican border. The Adjutant General’s oflice has ruled that 
both must be tacked together under the language in the Dill. 
That was not intended. It was intended to separate the two 
nnd give the veterans of the Spanish-American War some recog- 
nition, and also those who served on the Mexican border a 
separate recognition. A measure before the Military Committee 
will undertake to correet by amendment that bill. If the Naval 
Committee has followed the language of that bill, they may find 
ihemselves in the same situation. 

Mr. OLIVER ef Alabama. Is there any objection on the part 
the gentleman from Alabama to the passage of this bill? 
Mr. DENT. Oh, no: I have no objection to it. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Is it not true that we can give medals of 


henor to the soldiers in the Army, but not to the marines who 


light by the side of them? 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 
Mr. SLOAN. I trust, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman froim 


| honor, di 


Wisconsin will not interpose the objection, especially on the | 


sround of demanding proof of the change of mind of the depart- 
ment. A good deal of time has elapsed and may we not indulge 
in the presumption that he has already changed his mind? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I want to say in 
justice to the Seeretary of the Navy that the only objection I 
recall ever offered of this kind related to medals offered or 
given by foreign governments. I do not recall, and I find no 


member of the committee present who recalls, that the Secre- | 


tary ever made an objection to a bill of this kind. 
may have arisen altogether from the fact that it was said at one 
time that he objected to foreign governments conferring medals 
on officers and men of the Navy. 





The confusion | 


ment, so much as may be necessary to defray the cost of the medals of 
honor, distinguished-service medals, and Navy crosses, and bars, em- 
blems, or insignia herein provided for, and so much as may be neces- 
sary to replace any medals, crosses, bars, emblems. or insignia as are 
herein or may heretofore have been provided for: Provided, That such 
replacement shall be made only in those cases where the medal of 
honor, distinguished-service medal, or Navy cross, or bar, emblem, o 
insignia presented under the provisions of this or — other act shall 
have been lost, destroyed, or rendered unfit for use without fault or 


made without charge therefor. 

Sec. 7. That, except as otherwise prescribed herein, no medal 

istinguished-service medal, Navy cross, or bar or other suita 

emblem or insignia in lieu of either of said medals or of said er 
shall be issued to any person after more than five years from the d 
of the act or service justifying the award thereof, nor unless a: spe 
statement or report distinctly setting forth the act or distinguished 
service and suggesting or recommending official recognition thet 
shall have been made by his naval superior through official char 
at the time of the act or service or within three years thereaft 

Sre. 8. That fp case an individual who shall distinguish himself di« 
before the making of the award to which he may be entitled the award 
may nevertheless be made and the medal or eross or the bar or ot} 
emblem or insignia presented within five years from the date « 
act or service justifying the award thereof to such representoati 
the deceased as the President may designate: Provided, That no I 
or cross or no bar or other emblem or insignia shall be awar r 
sented to any individual or to the representative of ivy it 
whose entire service subsequent to the time he distincuished bimss 
shall not have been honorable: Provided further, That in cases of 
sons now in the naval service for whom the award c’ the I 
honor has been recommended in full compliance with then existing 
ulations, but on account of services which, though insvufficient full 
justify the award of the medal of meet. Saeeee => I n 
to justify the award of the distinguished-ser medal or Na 
hereinbefore provided for, such cases may be considered and acted ron 
under the provisions of this act au rizil the award of the dist 
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| guished-service medal and Navy cros tanding ft} said s« 
ices may have been rendered more ‘ veal for id ens 
shall have been considered as eathesiendl by this | vis t all con 
sideration or any action upon any of said ca | 1 exe 
sively upon official records now on file in tl avy 

Sec. 9. That the President be, and he hereby is, authorized to d 


gate, under such conditions, re lations, and limitations as he shall 
prescribe, to flag officers who » commanders in cet or com! bandit ¢ 
on important independent duty ‘the power conferre¢ pon hin y thi 
act to award the Navy cross; and he is further iorized to” make 
from time to time any and all rules, regulations, at orders which 
shall deem necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this act and 
to execute the full purpose and intention the reof. 

Sec. 10. That all acts or parts of acts re lating to the award of 
medals of honor, as such, tn so far as rights thereunder have net al 
ready accrued, are hereby repealed. 

Mr. WALS SH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the genileman who 
has charge of this measure if section 10 is not rather a dangerous 
section to include in this act. It provides that all awards re- 
lating to medals of honor, in so far as rights thereunder have 
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not accrued, are hereby repealed. There is an act. relating to 
the award of medals of honor to members in the military serv- 
icc. The rights thereunder have not accrued and may accrue in 
the future, if this section is left in this bill, conferring the right 
to award these medals is to be repealed. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I assume that that matter was 
looked into by the committee, and it was thought that by the 
repeal of other laws relating to the Navy we would be doing no 
injustice to anyone in the naval service. 

Mr. WALSH. But this is not confined to the naval service. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The bill relates only to those in 
the naval service. If the gentleman thinks that this would in- 
terfere in the slightest with the bill in relation to the Army—I 
do not think it does—he can offer an amendment. It certainly 
is not intended to repeal any act relating to the Army. 

Mr. WALSH. But it says “that all acts or parts of acts re- 
lating to the award of medals of honor, as such, in so far as 
rights thereunder have not already accrued, are hereby re- 
pealed.” It does not say to members of the naval service. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If the gentleman will offer an 
amendment 

Mr. WALSH. I do not care to offer an amendment until I 
learn why it is necessary to have it in there. I understood by 
the colloquy that took place before consent was given to take 
the bill up, that an intimation was made that at present the 
Congress had provided that medals of honor might be awarded 
to soldiers and marines, and that there was no provision for 
medals of honor for members in the naval service. If that be 
so, section 10 would not apply to any law relating to the Navy, 
because there is no law providing for medals of honor for the 
Navy. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman understands that 
this bill was heard by the committee when I was away, and I 
am not as familiar with the hearings as I would otherwise be. 
T will offer an amendment to limit it absolutely to the Navy 
since the question has been raised. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the gentleman would agree that the 
validity or purpose of the act would not be seriously affected 
if section 10 were eliminated in toto. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. So far as my information goes I 
do not think it would be, but I would prefer that it remain in 
and go to conference. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is aware that the whole pur- 
pose of the bill is framed with the idea that this shall take the 
place of any other award of medals of honor, and I think there 
is no need whatever of section 10, because by the very phrase- 
ology it supersedes the existing law. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out section 10. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

' Page 6, strike out section 10. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ortver of Alabama, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 








CERTAIN NEW RATINGS IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10849) to establish certain new ratings in 
the United States Navy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object on 
any of these that are new, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. All of the ratings provided for in 
this bill are new ratings. The bill provides new ratings for gun- 
ners’ mates, quartermasters, and electricians who have been per- 
forming these duties. In view of the large increase in Navy 
personnel, the Bureau of Navigation recommends that these new 
ratings be given. They think it will tend to greater efficiency. 
The gentleman will understand how important the torpedo work 
now is, and this bill will give ratings to those doing such work, 
thus permitting them to specialize in such work. 

Mr. WALSH. I appreciate the importance of the work, of 
course, und T assume that the work is being performed and that 
activities are being carried on in the absence of this legislation, 
and that this is only to give effect to a plan that has been 
inaugurated, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes; they are now being carried 
on by these with ratings as gunners’ mates, electricians, and 
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quartermasters, and it was thought they should be given special 
ratings. It will not add new men nor increase the pay. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I direct the gentleman's at- 
tention to the phraseology in section 2: 

That the aforesaid rates of pay shall be subject to such increases of 
pay and allowances as are or may hereafter be authorized by law for 
enlisted men of the Navy. 

Of course, that intends that they shall be the recipients of 
additional pay in the future. What is the necessity for these 
new classifications? Frequently we have had bills brought in 
here from the Committee on Naval Affairs providing for new 
classifications, with higher pay, with the statement that it does 
not lay any additional burden on the Treasury; but there must 
be some purpose in providing these ratings. These men are 
not receiving these salaries as prescribed in this bill to-day. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. They are if they are rated as 
chief gunners or electricians. The statement is made by Ad- 
miral Palmer, or by some one from the department, in the hear- 
ings, that there will be no increase in pay or numbers, and that 
the bill simply gives ratings to chief gunners, electricians, or 
quartermasters now performing these special duties. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres-— 


ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be considered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following new ratings, with the speci- 


fied rates of base pay_per month, be, and they are hereby, established 
in the United States Navy: 

Seaman branch: Chief torpedoman, $50 acting appointment, and 
$79 permanent appointment; torpedoman, first class, $40: torpedoman, 
second class, $35; torpedoman, third class, $30; chief signalman, $50 
acting appointment, and $70 permanent appointment; signalman, first 
class, $40; signaiman, second class, $35; signalman, third class, $30. 

Artificer branch: Chief radioman, $60 acting appointment, and $70 
permanent appointment; radioman, first class, $50; radioman, second 
class, $40; radioman, third class, $30. 

Sec. 2. That the aforesaid rates of pay shall be subject to such 
increases of pay and allowances as are, or may hereafter be, author- 
ized by law for enlisted men of the Navy: Provided, That appointments 
or enlistments in the said ratings may be made from enlisted men in 
the Navy or from civil life, respectively. and the qualifications of the 
candidates for any of said ratings shall be determined in accordance 
with such regulations as the Secretary of the Navy may prescribe. 


With the following committee amendments: 

Page 2, line 1, insert: “signal apprentice, first class, $27; signal 
apprentice, second class, $26; signal apprentice, third class, $25.” 

Page 2, line 14, after the word “ prescribe,” strike out the rest of the 
paragraph, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
vas read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ottver of Alabama, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

PURCHASE OF DRY DOCK FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 12982) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to purchase from the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts a large dry dock and appurtenant lands. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman having the bill in charge acquaint the House 
with the arrangement that was made some years ago in the 
naval appropriation bill whereby the Government was to be 
privileged to use under certain terms this dry dock, and what is 
the exigency that requires the expenditure of four and a half 
million dollars at the present time for the purchase by the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. This dry dock was under con- 
struction by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and an agree- 
ment entered into under authority of Congress for the Navy 
to lease the dock for six years after its final completion for 
$50,000 a year. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts undertook 
the construction of the dry dock with this understanding. The 
Legislature of Massachusetts seems to have limited the amount 
that the commission on waterways and public lands could ex- 
pend in the completion of it. Contracts have been made covering 
a large part of the work, but the commission has no funds with 
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fied sum and forbids expressly the expenditure of any additional 
sum. The Navy now finds it is in great need of this dock, and 
by expending something like $350,000 its completion can be 
hastened by probably seven or eight months, and the Secretary 
of the Navy has advised the purchase of the dock not only 
because it will expedite its completion but because the Navy 
needs a large dock of this type north of Philadelphia. The pur- 
chase price is considered by the Secretary to be fair and reason- 
able. The Commission on Waterways and Public Lands of Mas- 
sachusetts made the contract for the construction of the dock 
sometime before we entered the war and at prices considerably 
less than the prices would be now. The purchase gives the 
Government the benefit of these prewar contracts. We have no 
dry dock north of Philadelphia large enough to accommodate 
some of the ships we now have, and the passage of this bill is 
of urgent importance, so the Navy Department advises. 

Mr. ROGERS. Is it not also true that time is of the essence 
in this matter, because the Navy Department is anxious to ex- 
pedite the completion of the dock so that it may be put into use 
by the new year? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Absolutely. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is not this a proposition that the State of 
Massachusetts suggested it would carry to completion on con- 
dition that the Government of the United States would pay 
$50,000 a year as rental for the dock, the condition being we 
would be permitted to have first right to the use of the dock 
for our battleships, and did not the State of Massachusetts 
cuarantee that the Government of the United States would not 
be called upon to pay any part of the cost of the construction 
of the dock? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman probably was 
absent when I gave information in reference to the former 
lease—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I was here when this was authorized, so I 
know what the facts are. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The lease for six years at $50,000 
per annum is correct. The dock, of course, is not now com- 
plete and will not be until the fall of next year unless its con- 
struction is hastened, as proposed by this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is not the State obliged to construct the 
dock under the original agreement? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The amount appropriated by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts may be sufficient to complete it 
by next fall, but no funds are available to expedite the work. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who is going to own the dock when they get 
through? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
dock, 

Mr. MADDEN. 
State of Massachusetts? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. No, The State of Massachusetts 
will complete this dock and turn it over to the Navy Depart- 
ment free of all incumbrances. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will complete it? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The Commission of Waterways 
and Publie Lands of Massachusetts will continue the work. The 
$350,000 which this bill authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to 
expend will expedite the work and will be expended by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy for that purpose only. The reason for that 
is this: The Commission on Waterways and Public Lands of 
Massachusetts, if this fund was turned over to them, would have 
to pay it into the treasury of Massachusetts and could not use it 
to expedite the work: With this fund it is estimated that the 
Secretary of the Navy can secure the completion of the dock 
early in 1919. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, what has become of the $50,000-a-year 
leasing proposition we had with the State of Massachusetts? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. That will be annulled. 

Mr. MADDEN. Do we get credit for the amount already 
paid? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. We have paid nothing. We were 
simply to have the right to lease for six years at a yearly 
rental of $50,000 when the dock was completed. 

Mr. MADDEN. When was the lease to begin? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, Upon completion. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, how much money has been expended 
on it by the State of Massachusetts up to now? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will have to refer to the hear- 
ings. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


The Government will own the 


There will not be any rights left in the 


? 


Is there objection? 
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Mr. MADDEN. I think it is sufficiently important that this 
House should take the time to elicit this information, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. One million one hundred and 
forty-four thousand eight hundred and eighty-three dollars is 
approximately the amount. 

Mr. MADDEN. And how much is proposed to be expended to 
complete it? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It is estimated it will take about 
$3,107,000 plus the $350,000 for expediting the work. 

Mr. MADDEN. That makes about $4,000,000. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. About $4,550,000, including the 
price of the land. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does the price of the land amount to? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. They are selling 49 acres of the 
high land, which they have improved, at exactly the price they 
paid for it 70 years ago, plus the improvements placed on it 
within the last 12 years. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of what do the improvements consist? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The improvements consist in 
some filling and permanent improvements placed on the filled 
portion. 

Mr. MADDEN. As a matter of fact, they are not selling the 
land at the price they paid for it, but they are selling the land 
at the price they paid for it and then they are charging for 
the material that has been hauled in since. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much would it amount to? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. All improvements have been 
placed on there within the last 12 years. 

Mr ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am not prepared to state ex- 
actly what the amount is that has been expended for the im- 
provements, but it is set out in the hearings. 

Mr. MADDEN. We ought not to consider the bill until we 
have all the facts before us. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, if I can not have oppor- 
tunity to ascertain certain facts I will be constrained to object. 
It is a very important bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sin objects. : 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
his objection for a moment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The regular order has been demanded: it 
is not my doing. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
hold his objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was the gentleman from Minnesota who 
demanded the regular order. I will be very glad to withhold 
the objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to pursue my inquiry if there is 
no objection to it, because I think it is very important for us 
to secure this information. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Min- 
nesota insist on his demand for the regular order? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not insist upon it if gentlemen want 
to debate this proposition all afternoon and then have some- 
body object. 

Mr. MADDEN, Of course, I am not taking up the time of the 
House merely for the purpose of wasting time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Min- 
nesota withdraw his demand for the regular order? 

Mr. ANDERSON, I do. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I wish to apologize to the House 
for not having all of these facts at my fingers’ ends, but I was 
not present when it was being considered by the committee, and 
was not aware that the chairman of the committee was sick 
until a few minutes ago, and that I would have charge of the 
bill on its passage. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why not postpone the further consideration 
until to-morrow, so that we may be able to get the information? 
This is too important a bill involving the finances of the Gov- 
ernment—— 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
until to-morrow. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object to that. There is not going to be 
any meeting to-morrow, or not any meeting at which any of 
these unanimous-consent matters will be considered. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is there any very great need for such 
docking facilities as these? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I want to make this statement to 
the House. The Navy Department says there is urgent need 
for the passage of this bill. We have one ship performing very 


The gentleman from Wiscon- 


I ask the gentleman to withhold 


I will ask the gentleman to with- 


I would be glad to pass it over 
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i tant ( the Army at th time that can not be 
( ked at any d ] on the Atlanti 

M MADDI Can you do it here? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. We can dock it at Boston when 
i] a } j Neted 


Mr. LONGWORTH,. Leaving out the question of the exact 
sum, which the gentleman has not at his fingers’ ends, is it or 
j not a fact that the Government can acquire this dock much 


ce speedily and at a much cheaper price than they could 
build a new dock? 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The testimony before the com- 
{ee shows a considerably cheaper price. 


‘ir, LONGWORTH. Then I do not think we ought to haggle. 
Mir, STAFFORD. The question is not whether the State of 
Massachusetts is willing to do this for us, but whether we 
should spend four millions and a half dollars ourselves. We are 
pressed for money. We ought to have full information about 
this matter. 
Mr. MADDEN. There is no objection to the passage of the 
bili at all. On the contrary, I think everything we can do 
should be done; but I think we ought to do it after we have 
information that will lead us to intelligent action. And I was 
nuxious to find out 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will state this to the gentleman, 
hat the average price of the improved land, the lands that have 
wen improved in the last 12 years, is abeut 49 cents per square 


Mir. MADDIEN. A square foot? 

ir, OLIVER of Alabama. Yes; 49 cents per square foot, as 
‘compared with 70 cents paid by the Army for similar land in 
ihat neighborhood recently. And the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts is donating free of charge about 52 aeres of land, now 
under water, which will be of great service to the Navy. 

Mr. MADDEN, How much,water is there on the land? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. From 5 to 8 feet. 

Mr. MADDEN, What is proposed to be done with that? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. They will build piers there 

Mr. MADDEN, It seems to me the State of Massachusetts 
ought to sell us this land without having the cost of the filling 
which we will be called upon to make, 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. I will state to the gentleman that 
this land was purchased by the State of Massachusetts 70 
yeurs ago, and at that time they paid 25 cents per square foot 
for it, and they are now asking that same price for it, with 
no jnterest on purchase price whatever, plus the cost of the im- 
provements placed on the land within the last 12 years. The 
Navy Department feels that the offer is extremely fair and 
liberal and that a large saving to the Government will accrue 
from the purchase at price offered. The Secretary of the 
Navy appeared before the committee and strongly urged that 
the bill be passed, and pointed out the urgent needs by the 
Navy for this dock. 

Mir. McARTHUR, Ts it not true that time is the essence of 
this whole thing? With seven months’ delay already, if this 
bill goes through, the Government can go ahead and complete 
this work in the immediate future. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You can not libel the State of Massachu- 
setts as not being patriotic in not completing this dock. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Iam not doing that at all. 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. TI will say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that if he will read the hearings he will find that 
the State of Massachusetts has made a most liberal offer to the 
Government, and no criticism can be directed at the State of 
Massachusetts relative to this matter. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume they will do all in their power 
nnd right up to the limit in getting this dock ready for use by 
the Government, if it is necessary in the carrying out of the 
war program; but four and a half million dollars is some sum 
of money for the Government to spend at this time, especially 
when we have already got the use of the dock when the State 
of Massachusetts completes it. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Allow me just there to say that it 
is pointed out in the hearings how under the authority given 
hy the Legislature of Massachusetts the commission that has 
his construction work in charge is not authorized to speed up 
the work by expending money for that purpose. 

the Navy Department feels that the Government should own 


i] lock, and the reasons are well stated in the hearings by the 

etary of the Navy. He feels that the Government is getting 
iC at a low price, and for much less than they would have to 
expend for one if the Government started new to build one. In 
th hext place, the Navy will probably have this dock by Janu- 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Under the contract of purchase that has 
been entered into between the Navy Department and the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, is there any reservation on the 
part of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts for shipping in- 
terests to use the dock? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. None whatever. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It means the complete taking over and 
-“ontrol ? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes; when completed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What dry-dock facilities have they now at 
the Charlestown Navy Yard? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. We have no dry-dock on the At- 
lantiec coast now complete or that will be completed at any 
time in the very near future large enough to accommodate 
some of our larger ships, and it is thought there may soon be 
very urgent need of this particular dry dock, That is why the 
Navy Department is so insistent that they be permitted to hurry 
up the work and take it over. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, although it involves a large 
burden on the National Treasury, nevertheless I do not think 
I will take the responsibility of objecting to the measure. 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask that this bill 
be considered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent to consider this bill in the House as 
in the Committee of the Whole, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
zed to contract with the Commonwealth of Massachusetts for the pur- 
chase of the dry dock, with its equipment, now under construction at 
Boston by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, together with the land 
adjacent thereto necessary for the proper utilization of said dock, and 
there is hereby appropriated for said purpose the sum of $4,550,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary: Provided, That the Secretary 
of the Navy, in his discretion, in order to expedite the completion of 
the construction of said dry dock, may expend out of the sum above 
appropriated an amount not exceeding $350,000. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ortver of Alabama, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


LEGISLATION RELATING TO THE ARMY, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under previous arrangement of 
the House, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] is recog- 
nized to call up bills from the Committee on Military Affairs 
that are unobjected to. 


APPOINTMENTS IN STAFF CORPS AND DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 12872) 
making certain officers of the Army eligible for appointment as 
chief of staff corps and departments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12872) making certain officers of the Army eligible for 
appointment as chief of staff corps and departments, 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter, during the present emergency, 
whenever a vacancy shall occur in the office of the chief of any staff 
corps or department subject to the detail system provided by section 26 
of the act approved February 2, 1901 (31 Stats., p. 755), any officer of 
the Army who shall be serving or shall have served creditably in said 
corps or department under detail thereto by authority of said section 
26 of the act aforesaid, shall, in addition to officers otherwise cligible, 
be eligible to appointment to fill said vacancy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker—and I do not intend to object—I merely wish to in- 
quire why the committee in the amendment used the phrase- 
ology “ during the present emergency ” instead of “ during the 
existence of the present war.” 

Mr. DENT. I would state to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that that is the language that the Committee on Military Affairs 
has been using all along in legislation of this kind, because 

he present emergency may last beyond the conclusion of the 
treaty of peace, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 


Is there objection? 


asks wnanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole, 
There was no objection, 


Is there objection? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
mnittee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 1, line 3, after the word “ hereafter,” 
insert *‘ during the present emergency.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. DENT, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill 


The Clerk will report the com- 


PAY AND ALLOWANCE OF CERTAIN ARMY OFFICERS. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 12936. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12936) to prescribe the pay and allowance of any officer 
of the Army while holding a brevet grade. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter any officer of the Army holding a 

revet grade shall be entitled to the pay and allowance of such grade 
while on duty thereunder by order of the President, and any officer who 
as been so serving during the present war shall be entitled to the pay 
nd allowance of his brevet grade for such service already rendered. 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “ That during the existing emergency any officer of the Army 
holding a brevet grade while serving as a member of the Supreme War 
Council, under order of the President, shall be entitled to the pay and 
allowance of such grade.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading cf the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the title will 
be amended in accordance with the text. 

there was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. DENT, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
one, 


The question is on agreeing to 


PAY FOR ARMY AND NAVY NURSE CORPS DURING INVOLUNTARY 
CAPTIVITY. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 12860. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report it. 

‘The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12860) granting to members of the Army Nurse Corps 
(female) and Navy Nurse Corps (female) pay and allowances during 
anyeperiod of involuntary captivity by the enemy of the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Alabama if this includes 
now, in the language of the bill as amended by the committee 
ainendment, all other employees or noncommissioned officers of 
ihe Army that may be captured by the enemy? 

Mr. DENT. It ineludes clerks in the Quartermaster Corps 
and civilian employees, upon the recommendation of the War 
Department. 

Mr. WALSH. I know the War Department has recommended 
it, but does it include them all? Is there any class of Army 
attauchés—if that is the correct word—that is not included? 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman that it includes 
them all, so far as we are advised. We put in everybody. It 
includes Army field clerks, field clerks of the Quartermaster 
Corps, and civilian employees of the Army. I can not imagine 
that the language could be more comprehensive, 

Mr. BLACK. Does it include enlisted men? 

Mr, DENT. Enlisted men are taken care of already. 

Mr. BLACK. Under existing law? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 














Mr. WALSH. 
drivers? 

Mr. DENT. I think so. They are civil employees. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man permit a question? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I notice it is limited to females 
as nurses, although the Secretary of War says that any member 
of the Army Nurse Corps should have this pay. I do not know 
whether it includes civilian employees. In line 8 the bill says, 
“her right to such full pay and allowances.” I thought you 
might want to strike out the word “ female.” 

Mr. DENT. I think the gentleman from 
SHALLENBERGER] Can answer that question. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. All the male nurses in the Army 
are enlisted men, so that they are taken care of under the law 
as it now is. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
nurses? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
this bill. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I know; but you say the Army 
field nurse shall be allowed the full pay and allowafices during 
captivity by the enemy, and you refer to “ her right.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent that this bill be eon- 
sidered in the House as in Commitee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent that this bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That a member of the Army Nurse Corps (female) 
or of the Navy Nurse Corps (female) shall be entitled to full pay an 


Does it include the Nurse Corps and ambulance 


Nebraska [{Mr. 


How about the Army field 


They are all taken care of under 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


allowances during any period of involuntary captivity by the enemy, 
of the United States; and her right to such full pay and allowances 
shall not be abridged or lost by reason of absence from duty when that 
absence is caused by involuntary captivity by the enemy of the United 
States. Any captivity by the enemy shall be construed to be involun- 
tary until the contrary shall be affirmatively established. 

All rights and privileges hereunder shall be in force from Anril 6 
1917, to the end of the existing war. ’ 


, 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “ female,” insert the following: “Army 
field clerks, field clerks, Quartermaster Corps, and civil employees of 
the Army.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. As the committee amendment is in the plural, 
would it not be better to harmonize the reference to the Army 
Nurse Corps, and also make that plural, to provide that members 
of the Army Nurse Corps, and so forth? 

Mr. DENT. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And then, following the suggestion of the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker], strike out the word 
“her” and substitute “ their.” 

Mr. DENT. I have no objection to those two amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the com- 
mittee amendment will first be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. F 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 






Amendment offered by Mr. Strarrorp: Page 1, line 3, strike out the 
article “a,” and strike out the word t r” and insert in lieu tl 
word “numbers.” Page 1, line 8, after the word “and,” strike out 
the word “her” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ thei 





The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey The title ought to be amended. 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent that the title be 
amended in accordance with the text. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the title 
will be amended in accordance with the text. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CHIEF NURSES. 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 13035) to 


amend section 4 of Chapter V of an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscel year 
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ending. June 80, 1919," approved July 9, 1918, and to make 
snid amendment retroactive. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mir. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
1 hast some difficulty in understanding the report as to how the 
chief nurses had their salaries reduced, or did not receive the 
benefit of the increase that was heretofore voted to nurses in 
neral. Will the chairman of the committee explain why it is 
necessary to change the increase of salary so as to make it 
8360 instead of $120 for chief nurses? 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that this bill was really worked out in conference on the Army 
nuppropriation bill, and the conferees intended to give an in- 
crease to each one of the classes of nurses, and we thought we 
were giving an increase to the chief nurses: but the claim is 
mde that instead of giving an increase to the chief nurses we 
really reduced their pay $10 a month. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the purpose of this bill is to conform 
to the intention of the conferees? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 
ir. STAFFORD. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent that this bill may be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent that this bill be considered in the 
ifouse as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

‘here was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of chapter 5 of an act entitled 
An act making appropriations for the support of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919,’ approved July 9, 1918, be, and the 
ime hereby is, amended, to be cffective as of and from July 9, 1918, 
by changing the clause “ chief nurses, $120, in addition to the pay of a 
nurse,” to * chief nul , $360, in addition to the pay of a nurse.’”’ 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Deng, a motion to reconsider the vete by 
Which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


THE YPIFTIETH ARTICLE OF WAR 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 13037, to 
nd the fiftieth article of war. 

Che SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the con- 
ration of the bill? 


Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I ask that 


the bill be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That article 50 of section 1342 of the Revised 
Sintutes of the United States, as amended by the Act entitled “An 
Act making appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 980, 1917, and for other purposes,” approved August 
29. 1916, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

Anr. 50. MIriGATION OR REMISSION OF SENTENCE.—-The power to 
ord the execution of the sentence adjudged by a court-martial shall 
1 1 to in de, inter alia, the power to mitigate or remit the whole 
or uny part of the sentence, 

Any unexecuted portion of a sentence adjudged by a court-martial 
may be mitigated or remitted by the military authority competent to 
appoint, for the command, exclusive of penitentiaries and the United 
States Disciplinary Barracks, in which the person under sentence is 
held, a court of the kind that imposed the sentence, and the same 


power may be exercised by superior military authority; but no sen- 
tence approved or confirmed by the President shall be remitted or miti- 
gated by any other authority, and no approved sentence of loss of files 
by an officer shall be remitted or mitigated by any authority inferior 
to the President, except as provided in the fifty-second article. 

When empowered by the President so to do, the commanding gen- 
eral of the Army in the field or the commanding general of the terri 
torial department or division may mitigate or remit, and order ex« 
cuted as mitigated or remitted, any sentence which under these articles 


requires the confirmation of the President before the same may bx 
CX ted, 

the power of remission and mitigation shall extend to all un 
‘ ected forfeitures adjudged by sentence of a court-martial.” 


Mr. STAFFGRD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of objection. 

\ir. WALSH. I renew it for the purpose of asking the gentle- 
mun a question. Would the effect of this be to prevent an 
appeal on the part of the soldier, or somebody interested in 
hii, to the President for the mitigation of sentence after the 
e nding general had refused to mitigate it? 

Mr. DENT. Not at all, 
1 thought it did, 

‘ir. WALSH I withdraw the reservation of objection. 

Me. BOOHER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 


1 \ ld like to ask the chairman of the committee if this bill 
deprives the President of the right to mitigate or change any 
punishment inflicted by the court-martial? 


Mr. DENT. Not at all; it gives the commanding officer the 
right to remit the sentence and, pending that, an appeal to the 
President, In other words, it gives the man two chances, 


I certainly would not favor it if | 
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Mr. BOOHER. That is what I want to know, whether or 
not the President is deprived of any right to mitigate the pun- 
ishment. 

Mr. DENT. Not at all. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


SOUTHERN BRANCH, NATIONAL SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


Mr. DENT. Mr, Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 13036) 
transferring jurisdiction and control for the period of the war 
over the Southern Branch of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers from the Board of Managers of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to the Secretary of War 
for use for Army hospital purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That jurisdiction and control over the Southern 
Branch of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, located 
at Hampton Roads, Va., be, and the same hereby is, transferred for the 
period of the war from the Board of Managers of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to the Secretary of War for use by the 
Medical Department of the Army for hospital purposes. 

Sec. 2. That upon the close of the war or as soon thereafter as may 
be practicable, the Secretary of War shall cause said home to be vacaied 
by the Medical Department of the Army, and thereupon jurisdiction 
| and control over said home shall revert to said Board of Managers of the 

National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 

Sec. 3. That the various items of appropriations heretofore or here- 
after made for the support, maintenance, and other necessary expenses 
of said Southern Branch of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, be, and they hereby are, made available for payment of the 
cost of the transfer of the members of said home to other branches of 
the national home, and for the transfer of any property found to be 
necessary to transfer therefrom to other branches of the national home 
and for the support of the branches to which said members are tran 
ferred to the extent of the allotments thereof made by the said board 
of managers in consideration of and in the amount of and extra ex- 
pense incurred by reason of said transfers and for the retransfer from 
said branches to said southern branch of the persons and property 
transferred as aforesaid at such time as jurisdiction and control over 
said southern branch shall be reinvested in said board of managers in 
accordance with the provisions of section 2 of this act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I certainly approve of the bill under consideration allow- 
ing one of the many branches of the homes for Volunteer soldiers 
to be utilized for hospital services under the jurisdiction of the 
War Department. I wish it included more of such branch 
homes. 

Yesterday there was about to be presented for the considera- 
tion of the House a bill to provide for the expenditure of nearly 
$2,000,000 for the erection of a hospital at Dawson Springs, Ky. 
It was claimed that there were no facilities in the country where 
discharged soldiers who return to a civilian capacity could be 
placed. And yet the hearings before the Appropriation Com- 
mittee show that in one of these branch homes, in the neighbor- 
hood of Dawson City, in Johnson City, Tenn., there have been 
for years three barracks that had never been occupied by any 
soldiers whatever. That home at Johnson City, Tenn., could 
well be utilized for the benefit of persons who have tubercular 
trouble, who have been discharged from the Army, and not 
go to the extravagant expenditure of millions of doliars in build- 
ing a sanatorium that will not be available for months and 
months. There is an instance where there are accommodations 
at Johnson City, Tenn., especially intended and adapted for 
tubercular patients. - 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Why does the gentleman say 
that the home in Johnson City is specially intended for tuber- 
cular patients? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Because I have been so informed that those 
| who have been troubled with tubercular afflictions have been sent 

to this home in Tennessee, I remember some years ago that 
that question came up in legislative work, and that was my in- 
formation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
| tleman obtain the information? 
i Mr. STAFFORD. I ean not recall, but I know positively 
| from the testimony disclosed by the hearings last year before 

; the Committee on Appropriations that there were three barracks 
at this home that have never been used at all. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Hospital barracks? 
Mr. STAFFORD, Yes. 


Irom what source did the gen- 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Has the gentleman ever been 
at this home at Johnson City? 


Mr. STAFFORD. TI have not. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I undertake to say to the 
gentleman that the Johnson City soldiers’ home could not bé 
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prepared as a place for the treatment of tubercular patients at 
a cost less than that which is provided in this Dawson Springs 


pill. I am not an expert. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No one except the present occupant of the 
chair [Mr. Foster] pretends to be an expert on tubercular 
trouble, but I have made some little observation of tubercular 
hospitals. We have one maintained at the expense of Mil- 
waukee County in the suburbs of Milwaukee. We have another 
one maintained at the expense of the State at Wales, Wis., 
and from the character of buildings there it does not require 
any great change to utilize the barracks and buildings of 
present branch homes to fit them for those afflicted with tuber- 


cular trouble. 
Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. The distinction between this bill and the 
hill seeking to establish a sanatorium at Dawson Springs is 
that this seeks to make room for tubercular patients who have 
not been discharged from the military service. The one at 
Dawson Springs is for those already discharged, not any longer 
under the jurisdiction of the Army or Navy, but under the 
jurisdiction and liability of the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes, Mr. Speaker, and our State recog- 
nizes the obligations it owes to its own citizens who have tuber- 
cular trouble by providing separate institutions for their care 
nnd treatment. Our own county of Milwaukee recognizes its 
obligations to such civilians by establishing an institution which 
is carried on at its own expense, and when the war is over we 


will have all of these cantonments, which could be readily 
utilized, where we have expended millions of dollars, where 
they could be transformed very easily for tubercular units 


rather than going down to Dawson Springs in the wilderness 
ud spending very nearly $2,000,000. 
‘he SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
and third reading of the bill. 
> bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
; aaa the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
Lich the bill was passed, was laid on the table. 


FEES FOR CLAIM 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. I 
tive to fees for claim agents. 

[The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
calls up the bill H. R. 12769 
consideration? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent. 
Without the objection being waived, to have the bill read. 

Lhe SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it cnacted, ete., That no claim agent or attorney shall be recog- 
nized in the presentation or adjudication of claims for the collection of 
any pay or allowance due on account of services rendered by persons in 
the service of the Army or Navy of the United States. 

Sec, 2. That any person who shall directly or indirectly solicit, con- 
tract for, charge, or receive, or who shall attempt to solicit, contract for, 
harge, or receive, any fee or compensation from any relative or next of 
n, or the estate of any person in the service of the Army or Navy of 
the United States, for the alleged purpose of securing or of aiding in 

uring from the United States Government any pay or allowance due 
such person for any purpose whatever shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and for each and every offense shall be punishable by a fine of not more 
than $500 or by imprisonment at hard labor for not more than two 

ars, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


AGENTS. 


. 12769, rela- 
The gentleman from Alabama 
Is there objection to its present 


’ 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, add at the end of the bill the following proviso: 

‘ Provided, That if after the expiration of one year the 
the United States has failed te act upon such claim, or if within such 
} riod the Government of the United States has rejected any such claim, 
ti n the provisions of the act shall not apply.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to direct especial attention to the language of the first 


Government of 


section, and inquire whether it is the intention of the committee | 


to forbid any attorney from presenting any claim whatsoever to 
the attention of the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance for the col- 
lection of any allotments that may be due, as, for example, a 
divoreed wife by reason of marriage to an enlisted soldier. In 
the past two weeks an attorney has written me in behalf of a 
matter where he had presented the claim of a wife who was 
engaged in divorce proceedings against her husband, who wished 
to receive the necessary allotment that was accorded her. I 
take it, under this phraseology, 
the relief of counsel to obtain her rights from the Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance. I have no objection to the second section, 
which forbids solicitation of these services, but I question 
seriously whether an attorney should be deprived of the right 


Is there objection to the pres- 


that the wife would be without | 
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of presenting a legitimate claim to the attention of bureaus 
here. 

Mr. DENT. That would be true unless it came within the 
proviso which we have added on in the nature of a committee 
amendment : 

Provided, That if after the expiration of one year the Government of 
the United States has failed to act upon such claim, or if within such 
period the Government o*f the United States has rejected any such claim, 
then the provisions of tnis act’shall not apply. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I question whether the rights of citizens 
of the United States will not be impaired by the passage of the 
first section of this bill. Here is a wife who has had trouble 
with her husband. He enters the service in order to avoid legal 


proceedings, perhaps. That wife will not be able to employ 
counsel, under the language of the first section of this bill, to 


get her allotment that is owing to her. The second section 
forbids the solicitation on the part of an attorney, and I have 
no objection to that. 

Mr. BLACK. And it also forbids even a contract, though he 
might not solicit at all. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I do not think this 
bill applies to matters pertaining to war-risk insurance at all. 
The particular case brought to the attention of the committee 
was by Mr. Treapway, of Massachusetts, where a soldier had 
lost his life and some claim agent had made application to his 
next of kin for an order to collect that money due him from the 
Government. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit right there? 
Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes, sir. 
Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will stop and read the 


first section he will see that it is so broad it does apply directly 
to the collection of allowances under the war-risk insurance. 
The allotment is the result of services rendered by the soldier 
in the service of the United States Army. Let us read it. 

- Mr. DENT. Let me ask the gentleman a question. Is the 
pentiounante point this, that if we strike out the first section 
he has no objection? 


Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Texas reminds me 
that even the second section would forbid entering into a con- 
tract. 

Mr. BLACK. Oh, yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think this bill ought to go over for future 


consideration, because none of us wish to forbid— 
Mr. DENT. That is the clear object of the bill. 
attention to a letter of the Secretary of War on the 


My attention has been called to some very serious abt 
growing up in the country, illustrated by a letter which I inclose from 
a Washington solicitor or lawyer which, if you use, I will be glad to 
have you suppress the name of the person to whom it was sent. It 
seems to me a very unfortunate thing to have the people of the cou 
plagued and set upon by solicitation of this kind in the hours of their 
fresh distress, and as the casualty lists are daily coming in, I n 
anxious to procure immediate protection for the relatives of deceased 
soldiers. A bill introduced by Representative TRmrADWAY, entitled “A 
bill relative to fees for claim agents,” is aimed at the breaking up of 
this evil, and I am writing this letter to urge that Mr. Treapway’s bill 
be given as early consideration as is consistent with the convenience of 
the committee. 

Cordially, 


Let me call 
ubject. 


wes which are 


ntry 


yours, me 


Now, the letter that he inclosed without divulging the name 
of the attorney is a letter io the father of the soldier in rth 


Carolina. 
The soldier or sailor having died during his Army or naval service 
there was probably due him from the United States Gover I t 
time of his death some arrears of pay or allowances, 
the same a proper application must be filed by the leg: 




















I am therefore taking the liberty of sending herewith a suitable appli- 
eation, and if the person entitled to the money wishes me to assist 
her or him in the matter, and upon the terms m i 1 in the applica- 
tion, all that she, or he, need now do is to hi pplication ! 
then sign it in the presence of two persons, an to i d 1 i 
it to me for filing. 

Upon the return of the a pplication I will promptly i Fg 
and filing the necessary soeet in supp rt of the case 

If anything is found due the check therefor wiil be sent 
claimant direct from the Treasury D« pole ne anti and upon its 
by the claimant, she, or he, should then pr tly send me the 
of my fee, as specified in the — i 

I specialize in this class of ¢ ns is to st g | ‘ 
sponsibility I can refer you to a bank or financial instituti I 

Floping that you may give the n latter prompt attention, I 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit I ean answer 
the gentleman further. After reviewing again section 2 I find 
that will amply cover the instance of the case cited by the gen- 
tleman and that if you will eliminate section 1 you will obviate 
the difficulty which I a moment ago presented. 

Mr. BLACK, Mr. Speaker, still further reserving the ht 


idea oi 


to object, I am thoroughly in sympathy with the 
iting the soliciting of any claims of this kind, but as I under- 


stand section 2 it would be broad enough absolutely to forbid any 
lawyer from receiving any compensation of any kind 
of this kind, 


ior services 
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Mr. DENT. That is what it is intended to do. 

Mr. SHALELENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The law already passed by this 
House takes care of the matter of war-risk insurance. That is 
absolutely covered by another act. This act applies only to the 
money due a2 man for his service as sailor or soldier and auto- 
matically that money comes to him wfthout any action whatever 
by any one and the object of this bill was to prevent a claim 
agent from securing pay for something for which he rendered no 
service, and the idea of allowing a year to expire was to cover 
maybe a possible Case whereby some sort of a complication which 
we might not foresee there should be a valid claim existing 
against the Government, and the man would be entitled then 
to secure an attorney. We might have put it six months, or 
whatever time, but this is established at one year’s time. 

Mr. ROGERS. Of course the gentleman understands that as 
the war-risk insurance law is now being administered a part of 
the enlisted man’s pay may go to his family via the Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance and a part via the finance division of the 
Quartermaster General's Office? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROGERS, If I understand this bill correctly, it would 
apply only to the second method of payment, would it not? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It would apply only to that por- 
tion of the man’s pay that was due him at the time of his being 
separated from the service of the United States on the rolls of 
the United States Army and the United States Navy. 

Mr. ROGERS. Would not that apply to any payments made 
while he was in the service, provided those payments were made 
through the Quartermaster General's Office of the War Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
payments made him, 

Mr. ROGERS. Let me ask how the gentleman deduces that 
from the language of the bill? 
Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 

the bill. 

Mr. ROGERS. It says: 

That no claim agent or attorney shall be recognized in the presenta- 
tion or adjudicetion of claims for the collection of any pay or allow- 
ance due on account of services rendered. 

Now, is not the payment made through the Quartermaster 
General on behalf of a soldier who makes an alloiment to his 
family at home in the nature of pay or of an allowance, so as to 
come within that language? ; 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Well, that may be true. The law 
as to the War-Risk Insurance Bureau and the administration of 
that law I have not before me, but the language of this act 
was drafted by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Trrap- 
way], and his idea is to reach this other class of cases. 

Mr. ROGERS. I am in entire sympathy with the purposes of 
this bill. But the gentleman will remember that in the war- 
risk law as amended there is allowed an attorney a maximum 
of $38 for the presentation of a case handled by the Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance, whereas if it happens that the same case 
is handled through the Quartermaster General's Department 
under this bill he would not be allowed one cent for the pres- 
entation of the ease. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. If the money comes from the 
Quartermaster General's Department, as we were informed, it 
comes to the soldier automatically, and does not require in any 
sense the attention of an attorney. Therefore the committee 
was of the opinion that an attorney should not be allowed any 
fee. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. In the last few days I have received a letter 
from a constituent of mine who is the grandfather of a sailor 
that was on the collier Cyclops, that was lost and never heard 
from. Now, that young man had some pay due at the time of 
his death, 

The grandfather wants to know whether or not he can collect 
it. I took the matter up with the Auditor of the Navy Depart- 
ment, nnd he says that an administrator will have to be ap- 
pointed before that money can be collected. Would not the lan- 
guage you have in this bill be broad enough to absolutely forbid 
any money out of the pay that is coming to that soldier to be 
used as a fee to the lawyer for securing the administration 
poriyye l 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I think it would. 

Mr. BLACK. I think the thing you want to strike at and 
prevent is the direct or indirect solicitation of contracts. And 
permit me to suggest the following language that would accom- 
plish that purpose : 

That any person who shall directly or indirectly solicit , contract— 


‘hey would be payments due, not 
They ld t yments due, not 


Because that is the language of 


a 
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Put the word “a” between “ solicit ” and “ contract "— 
for-—— 

And strike out “ charge or receive "— 
or who shall attempt to solicit and contract for-— 

And strike out “ charge or receive,” so that it would read — 

That any person who shall directly or indirectly solicit and contract 
for or who shall attempt to solicit and contract fér any fee or co.n- 
pensation— 

And so on. 

Mr. DENT. 
one, 

Mr. STAFFORD. And strike out section 1. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to strike 
out section 1, and I accept the amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Brack]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ROGERS. Permit me a further question. Will the 
gentleman turn to the first part of the proviso, on page 2: 

Provided, That if after the expiration of one year the Government of 
the United States has failed to act upon such claim— 

And so forth. 

I think that might be construed to accomplish the meaning 
sought by the committee, but I suggest that the insertion of the 
words “after presentation,” after the words “ one year,” would 
be much clearer and much better adapted to accomplishing the 
purpose sought. 

The proviso then would read: 

Provided, That if after the expiration of one year after presentation 
the Government of the United States has failed to act upon such claim. 

As the language now stands the bill might be construed to be 
entirely void one year after the date of its enactment, which, 
of course, is not what the committee has in mind. The com- 
mittee evidently has in mind the idea that if the payment is 
not made within one year after the claim accrues, at whatever 
date this may be, an attorney may then be employed. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That is, if the settlement of the 
claim shall not have been made by the Government within one 
year? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. Not, as the bill now reads, within one 
year of the date of the law but within one year after the pre- 
sentation of the claim. 

Mr. DENT. I do not know whether I can agree with that or 
not. The object of the committee was to give one year from 
the time the claim matured, whether it was presented or not. 
The gentleman's amendment, I think, would make it more rigid 
than the committee intended. 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman gets my point, does he not, 
that as the law now stands it amounts to nothing after one 
year from the time of its enactment? 

Mr. DENT. I think that is all right. If the Government does 
not pay it within one year, I think he ought to have a lawyer. 

Mr. ROGERS. But the claim may not be presented within 
year after enactment of this law. The claim may not even come 
into being until after the expiration of the year mentioned in 
this proviso. 

Mr. DENT. I do not follow the gentleman's reasoning. 

Mr. BLACK. I suggest that at the expiration of one year 
from the time of the accrual of the claim, That would perhaps 
accomplish the purpose intended. 

Mr. ROGERS, That is precisely the equivalent of what I had 
in mind. 

Mr. BLACK, 
ment. 

Mr, ROGERS. I will offer that, but I do not wish to offer an 
amendment unless the committee thinks it is necessary. But. 
it strikes me that that change would be necessary and desirable. 

Mr, DENT. I rather think that the gentleman’s amendment 
would make it a little more rigid than the committee intended. 
I think the present language covers the idea now. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
suggestion? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. It seems to me that any person who had a claim, 
or thought he had a claim under the law for compensation, 
should have a lawyer. But the solicitation of these attorneys 
for fees when they are not necessary ought not to be allowed. 
But it seems to me that many cases might arise in the experience 
of uneducated claimants who are entitled to something and 
who would not know how to proceed. I think they ought to be 


I think the gentleman’s amendment is a good 


Is there objection? [After a 


I suggest that the gentleman offer that amend- 


allowed to go to a lawyer in whom they have confidence, and it 
seems to me if we were to leave the amount of the fee open, to 
be determined by the department that pays the claim, after ex- 
amining into the services rendered, that ought to be the stand- 
ard on which these claims ought to be paid. 


In other words, 
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every claim for compensation ought to be submitted to the 
cepartment that makes the payment when the amount is ad- 
justed and fixed, so that the lawyer should not be made to feel 
that he comes within the clutches of the law if he gives advice 
to a client. I have done enough work as a Congressman to 
entitle me to a fee if I had been a private individual, but 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What has a Congressman to do 
except to make inquiries? 

Mr. HARDY. I can not say in detail all he has to do. When 
you destroy the right of a private individual to employ the 
counsel of a lawyer, you are going to put a lot of labor on 
Members of Congress. When the department is allowed to say 
how much the payment is to be, it seems that would secure jus- 
tice. I think every fee ought to be regulated by the department 
of the Government that pays the claim. 

Mr. DENT. The entire object of this bill was to prevent the 
solicitation by the Washington attorneys of people who really 
were going to get their money without the payment of a fee. I 
know the gentleman has sympathy with that. I believe that by 
adopting the amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Brack], by striking out section 1, that would accomplish what 
is desired. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. What is the object of striking out section 1? 
Why should it be stricken out? It means that the department 
shall not recognize any claim agent or attorney. 

ir, DENT. The object in striking that out is not absolutely 
to prohibit the department from recognizing an attorney who 
makes a valid legal contract. 

Mr. BOOHER. If you leave that in, then where is the oppor- 
tunity for preventing claim agents from getting in? 

Mr. DENT. The second section will take care of that. 

Mr. BOOHER. I do not think the second section will. take 
care of it at all. The department can not recognize a claim 
coming from a claim agent or attorney under the first section. 
Let us see. It provides— 

That no claim agent or attorney shall be recognized in the presenta- 
tion or adjudication of claims for the collection of any pay or allew- 


ance due on account of services rendered by persons in the service of 
the Army or Navy of the United States. 








The department can not recognize a claim that comes from a 
claim agent or attorney if that is left in. It has no authority. 

Mr. BLACK. It was recommended that that be stricken out. 

Mr. BOOHER. Why do you want to strike that out? 

Mr. BLACK. For the reason that the gentleman has just 
stated, that it might become very necessary for a claimant to 
be represented by an attorney, as in the case I cited, where 
an administrator has to be appointed, and where not a nickel 
can be collected without administration. 

Mr. BOOHER. That does not require the services of an at- 
torney. 

\ir. BLACK. I should like to know how you ean get an ad- 
ministrator appointed without the services of an attorney. 

Mr. BOOHER. Anybody can go into the probate court and 
have an administrator appointed, and if the probate judge 
knows his business an attorney is not needed. One-half the 
estates that go through probate do not have any lawyer con- 
nected with them in my State. 

Mir. BLACK. The gentleman’s State must be an exception, 
because in most cases they are represented by attorneys. 

Mr. BOOHER. We elect probate judges who know their busi- 
ness. I think on reflection the gentleman will see that it is not 
best to strike out section 1. 

Mr. DENT. I really do not care one way or the other about 
section 1, except that it does look to me after a rereading of it 
that it is rather stringent. Sut in view of the proviso that has 
been put in there I think it makes very little difference whether 
it is stricken out or left in. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. If the chairman please, I 
wish he would speak lond enough to be heard on this side of the 
House. 

Mr. DENT. I thought I was speaking loud enough to be 
heard. I said that in view of the proviso put in by the com- 
mittee I did not think it made very much difference whether we 
left in section 1 or struck it out. 

Mr. ROGERS. I submit to the chairman of the committee 
that the teeth are entirely removed from this bill if the House 
accepts the second part of the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Texas. If that amendment were adopted there would 
be nothing left of the bill, unless you could prove a solicitation. 
And, after all, with the cunning of professional claim attorneys 
it might be pretty hard to prove a solicitation. It strikes me 
that if we are going to have this legislation at all we ought to 
have legislation that will absolutely grasp these fellows and 
make sure that they can not have their own way. 
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Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. NORTON. I am very much interested in this legislation, 
and I quite agree with the gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
RoceRs] that the legislation should be prohibitive of the receiv- 
ing of any fee within the year, and not merely prohibitive of 
soliciting or attempting to solicit a contract. There are in 
Washington and in some of the other large cities of the couutry 
claim agents who are as ravenous wolves in soliciting contracts 
and in concocting schemes to obtain easy fees from people who 
are unacquainted with the workings of the departments of the 
Government. These fees they secure through misrepresentations 
and without rendering any real service other than the service 
of soliciting these fees and devising schemes for separating 
honest and credulous people from their money. I do not believe 
that the prohibition in the law can be too strict as to this class 
of claims. It seems to me that the legislation proposed is very 
good as it stands in the bill. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the gentleman want to deny to a litizant 
or claimant the services of a lawyer in a legitimate case; fon 
instance, in a case where an administrator is absolutely neces- 
sary? Does the gentleman want to pass an act saying that he 
can not employ an attorney in a legitimate way? 

Mr. NORTON. No; I do not; and I do not think the legisla- 
tion would prevent that. If the estate was administered a 
mere letter to the United States Government or to the Navy 
Department or to the War Department would bring to the ad- 
nministrator the amount of the claim. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I believe that we ought to have 
some legislation of this character, and I think if we leave the 
bill just as it is, strike out in the 
sert “six months,” that it will meet every objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will recognize that. as far 
as presenting claims before the War-Risk Bu u is concerned, 
we recognize the right of an attorney to present a claim. Now 
you are going to deny the right so as to prevent a claim b 
the Quartermaster Corps, and there is no « 

Mr. DENT. The Government will pay the claim without an 
attorney, and there is no reason why peop.e should pay attor- 
heys when the Government will pay without them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have in mind an instance where a reputa- 
ble attorney representing the wife of a husband who enlisted 
so as to evade the service in a divorce suit. He is trying to 
bluff the payment of an allowance to her, and yet you are 
to prevent any representation by an attorney 
that kind. 

Mr. ROGERS. 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. The objection which I voiced a moment ago to 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Texas related oniy to 
his suggested amendment to section 2. I think his point as to 
section 1 is entirely sound. Let me instance this case: The Red 
Cross throughout the country has very elaborate machinery for 
providing bureaus of attorneys who shal! render services free 
of charge to the relatives of soldiers who may be in need of 
legal assistance in presenting their claims or getting infor: 
tion, or whatever it may be, here in Washington. The Re 
Cross, through these attorneys, acts entirely without compensa- 
tion. It is purely a gratuitous service, a part of the generous 
and beneficent functions of the Red Cross. And yet, if I read 
section 1 correctly, these Red Cross lawyers would be abso- 
lutely precluded by this language from even having correspond- 
ence with any branch of the United States Government, in 
spite of the fact that they were not receiving one cent of 
pensation, directly or indirectly, for that service. 

Mr. DENT. I do not agree with the gentleman about that. 
I think if a man volunteers his services he does not come within 
the definition of a claim agent. 

Mr. ROGERS. The section says that “no claim agent or 
attorney shall be reeognized,” and so forth. 

Mr. BLACK. -Mr. Speaker, has consent been given for the 
consideration of the bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It has. 

Mr. BLACK. I want to propose an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. Does the gentleman from Alabama want 
to offer an amendment to the committee amendment ‘ 

Mr. DENT. Yes. I offer an amendment to line 8, changing 
it from one year to six months. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Dent: Page 2, line &, strike out 
year ’’ and insert in lieu thereof *“ six months.” 
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Mr. ROGERS. I inove to amend the amendment by adding 
to the amendment the words “ after its accrual,” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That amendment is not now 
in order. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentieman from Alabama. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Srarrorp) there were—ayes 26, noes 4. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROGERS. Now, Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment to 
insert the words “ after its accrual.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

i Page 2, line 8, after the word “ months,” insert the words “ after 
ts accrual,” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I do not yet get the idea of my 
colleague in using the word “accrual.” Toes he not think that 
it is better to use the words “ after its presentation to the Goy- 
ernment ’? The claim might accrue on enlistment. 

Mr. ROGERS. They may never present it. The question, as 
the gentleman from Texas made clear, devolves upon when it 
actually comes into being and not when it comes to the knowl- 
edge of the Government. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Suppose it does not come to 
the knowledge of the man himself? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Brack: Page 1, line 9, after the word “ solicit,” 
{fnsert “a,” and after the word “for” strike out the words “ charge or 
receive,” and, in line 10, after the word “ solicit,” insert “a,” and after 
the word “for” strike out the words “ charge, or receive.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, was any action taken upon 
ndoption of the committee amendment as amended? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not so far. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out lines 8 
4,5, 6, and 7 of section 1 of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Srarrorp: Strike out lines 3, 4, 5, 6, 
ond 7 on page 1. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, in line 3, page 
1, by inserting, after the word “no,” the word “ paid.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, after the word “ no,” insert the word “ paid.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
wes read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was lald on the table. 

ENLISTMENTS IN NATIONAL GUARD, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 83735) to pro- 
vide for enlistments in the National Guard of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, this seems to be rather an im- 
portant measure and I do not think we ought to take it up at 
this hour of the night. I object for the present. 

PAY OF CADETS, MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H.-R. 12834) 
providing increase in pay for cadets of the Military Academy. 

Phe SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
cousideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Myr. Speaker, I think this bill can likewise 
fo over to some subsequent date, I object. 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I have one other bill and I am 
through, and that is the bill H. R. 13016, which has not been 
reported from the Military Committee, and I ask unanimous 
consent to discharge the Military Committee from further 
consideration of that bill and that it be put upon its passage. 
This bill proposes to correct the ruling of the comptroller as to 
the longevity pay of officers who have served in the National 
Guard and Organized Militia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent to discharge the Military Committee 
from further consideration of the bill H. R. 18016 and that the 
same be considered at this time. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


FEDERAL AID TO STATE HOMES FOR SOLDIERS. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Curry] has a bill reported from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs that he desires to call up. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill 
If. R. 5167. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the title 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 5167) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide ald 
to State or Territorial homes for the support of disabled soldiers and 
sailors of the United States,” approved August 27, 1888, as amended 
March 2, 1889. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have some explanation as to wherein this bill 
changes existing law. 

Mr. CURRY of California. It changes existing law by in- 
creasing the Federal contribution for the maintenance of these 
homes from $100 to $120 a year. That is the only place the 
change is made. The bill has been referred to the department 
and has been reported upon favorably. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, has 
the gentleman figured out what the cost of this change will be? 

Mr. CURRY of California. We have one home in California 
where the increased cost will be between $15,000 and $16,000 a 
year. I believe there are 10 or 12 homes in the United States 
where the State pays half and the Federal Government pays 
half. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Let me answer the gentleman. 
In New Jersey we have a home at Kearny that has 500 patients, 
as a rule, or had; it is a little less now. The 500 patients used 
to cost $50,000 to the United States, at $100 apiece, and $60,000 
to the State—a little more than that, $120 a year to the State. 
The State paid the most of the cost of that. About two-thirds 
went for mere subsistence, food, and the rest for salaries and 
expenses, coal, light, and so forth. Now, since the great increase 
in the cost of living, the cost of the food has gone to double, and 
instead of costing the State $60,000 it costs them over $100,000 
a year—$120,000 a yenr—it has gone up so. Although ‘they have 
reduced the salaries the food cost is something almost pro- 
hibitive. It was understood when the United States sappro- 
priated $100 a year that it expected to pay just the bare cost of 
food for the people who were there living and the other expenses 
were for the State and—— 

Mr. CURRY of California. And the medicines have doubled, 
too. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, we had a very ex- 
haustive hearing on this bill by the superintendent of the Cali- 
fornia home, who brought the complete figures there. The policy 
of the Government has been for the National Government to pay 
one-half of the cost of those men in the different soldiers’ homes, 
$100 a year being the fixed price, but owing to the increased cost, 
as the gentleman from New Jersey has explained, the Govern- 
ment does not anywhere near now pay one-half, and the modest 
increase of $20 a month, in the opinion of the committee, does 
not cover the increased cost to the State or the Government in 
the maintenance of the soldier, and this $20 a month {fs only a 
partial payment to the State of the extra expense. 

Mr, CURRY of California. It costs our State $175 for each 
one now in addition to what they get from the Government. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause,] The Chair hears none. This is a Union Calendar bill. 

Mr. CURRY of California. I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etec., That all States or Territories which have estab- 
lished, or which shall hereafter establish, State homes for disabled 
soldiers and sailers of the United States who served in the War of the 
Rebellion or in any previous or subsequent war, who are disabled by 
age, disease, or otherwise, and by reason of such disability are incapable 
of earning a living, provided such disability was not incurred in service 
against the United States, shall be paid for every such disabled soldier 
or sailor who may be admitted and cared for in such home at the rate 
of $120 per annum. 

The number of such persons for whose care any State or Territory 
shall receive the said payment under this act shall be ascertained by 
the board of managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers under such regulations as it may prescribe, but the said State or 
‘Territorial homes shall be exclusively under the control of the respective 


[After a 


State or Territorial authorities, and the board of managers shall not | 


: ive hor assume ony management or control of said State or Territorial 

The board of managers of the National home shall, however, have 
power to have the said State or Territorial homes inspected at such 
times as it may consider necessary, and shall report the result of such 
inspections to Congress in its annual report: Provided, That no State 
shall be paid a sum exceeding one-half the cost of maintenance of each 
soldier or sailor by such State: Provided further, That one-half of any 
sum or sums retained by State homes on account of pensions received 
from inmates shall be deducted from the aid herein provided for. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Curry of California, a motion to reconsider 
ihe vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, EL DORADO, KANS. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to cail 
up the bill H. R. 12881. I was not present this morning when 
it was called up, as I was unavoidably detained, and I would 
like the present consideration of the same. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. AYRES] asks unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the biil H. R. 12881, which was objected to this morning. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

\ bill (H. R. 12881) to increase the cost of the public building at 
Eldorado, Kans. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
know the gentleman is very anxious to have this measure con- 
sidered. He has spoken to me about it. I objected when it 
eame up earlier in the day, and stated the reasons therefor, and 
I still think we ought not to pick out particular localities and 
permit an increased cost of buildings to be made, and I am in- 
clined to further object to its consideration. 

Mr. AYRES. My understanding is that you have no obje. 
tion to its remaining on the.calendar? 

Mr. WALSH No; I have not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman objects to the 
present consideration, 

Mr. WALSH. I did not intend by my objection to send it off 
the calendar, but I objected just to returning and taking it up. 
SANATORIUM AT DAWSON SPRINGS, KY. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Rules I present a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The gentleman from Tennes- 
see presents a privileged report from the Committee on Rules, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 437. 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
Ifouse shall resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 12917, entitled “A 
bill to provide for the establishment of a sanatorium for the treatment 
of persons discharged from the military and naval forces of the United 
States, and for other purposes "’; that there shall be not to exceed one 
hour of general debate. At the conclusion of such general debate the 
bill shall be considered for amendment under the five-minute rule. 
After the bill shall have been perfected in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union the same shall be reported to the 
House with such recommendation as the committee may make, where- 
upon the previous question shall be considered as ordered upon the bill 
nnd all amendments thereto to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
nent to the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee: After the word 
resolution ” strike out “ the House shall resolve itself,’ and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 
House resolye itself,”’ 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question. 


Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 








‘It shall be in order to move that the | 


Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman with- 
hold that question until I ask unanimous consent on a bill that | 


is on the Unanimous Consent Calendar? 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I should prefer to dispose of 
this matter now, if I can. Is it on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar? 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Yes; on the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then I withhold my request. 


PUBLIC-BUILDING SITE, YONKERS, N. Y. 


Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to call up the bill that relates to the correction of 
a site at Yonkers, N. Y.—House bill 8828. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill H. R. 8828, which the Clerk wil! report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8828) authorizing the acquisition of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Yonkers, N. Y. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L, FAIRCHILD. I will say that this is not 
any increase of appropriation for the public building. It is 
really to correct a situation regarding the siie, and it is a bill 
that was drafted by the Treasury Department. An appropria- 
tion of $250,000 was made for the acquisition of a site in 
Yonkers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I think the 
bill ought to be reported before the objection is waived. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8828) authorizing the acquisition of a site and the erection 
thereon of a public building at Yonkers, N. Y. 

Be it enacted, ete., That the existirg legislation authorizing the 
acquisition of a public-building site at Yonkers, N. Y., at a limi 
cost of $250,000. and for the erection thereon of a public building a 
limit of cost of $250,000, be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to 
fix a joint limit of cost of $662,500 for said site and building, and the 
appropriations heretofore made under said separate limits of cost are 
hereby made available for the acquisition of said site and the erection 
of said building within the joint limit of cost hereby preserbed 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, in 
his discretion, when said site shall have been acquired, to sell to the 
city of Yonkers, N. Y., for such price, at such time, and upon such tern 
as he may deem for the best interests of the United States, such por 
tions of said site fronting on Buena Vista Avenue and Market Place 
as he may deem it advisable to spare for the purpose of widening the 
abutting streets, to convey said land to the city by the usual quitclaim 
deed, and to deposit the proceeds of said sale in the Treasury of the 
United States as a miscellaneous receipt. 

















Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Strike out section 1 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the existing legislation authorizing the acquisition of a 
public building site at Yonkers, N. Y., at a limit of cost of $250,000, 
be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to fix a limit ef cost of $338 
500 for the said site, and the appropriations heretofore made under 
separate limits of cost are hereby made available for the acquisition of 
said site within the limit of cost hereby prescribed.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of this bill? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, may I inquire if it is the purpose to object to the 
consideration of the rule that has just been presented? 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Answering for myself— 
and I can only answer for myself—I do not. 

Mr. GILLETT. Did I understand you to ask if anybody was 
going to object? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. I think it would save time if the gentleman 
would allow me to state why I shall object. I do not think I 
have any sectional or any personal feeling on the subject; but 
I feel that if the Government is going to start in to build 
sanatoriums for tuberculosis, as the gentleman suggested this 
morning there would have to be one in every State. I think 
there ought to be before the House one general program by the 
health authorities before we commence. I have always supposed 
that Arizona and Colorado, and perhaps high places like the 
Adirondacks, were peculiarly sanitary in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis. I may be wrong about that. I do not think this House 
ought to pick out one place now for one particular sanatorium, 
but I think the health authorities ought to come before us with 
a full and complete scheme, covering the whole country and the 
whole subject. Therefore I shall feel constrained to make the 
point of no quorum if this rule is insisted on. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman is not willing 
that it may be made the unfinished business? 

Mr. GILLETT. No. I should be willing- 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And would make the point of 
no quorum to-morrow? 

Mr. GILLETT. I should make it again to-morrow. 
want to be unfair about it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand. The gentieman 
from Massachusetts is never unfair. 


Is there objection to the pre sent 
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Mr. GILLETT. Thank you. tut it seems to me that my 
suggestion ought to impress itself upon all Members of the 
Hiouse, and therefore I shall feel—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It does not impress itself 
upon me. However, I shall make no objection. 

Mr. BLACK. I reserve the right to object. 

Mir. GARRETT of Tennessee. I shall at the proper time in- 


st upon this motion and let the gentleman from Massachusetts 


» th responsibility 


Mr 


GILLETT. Yes 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Which he is always willing 
to take. 
Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 
Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I want to make an inquiry about 
the bill that the gentleman from New York has asked consider- 
ation for. As I understand it, the present law authorizes the | 


appropriation of $250,000 for the site? 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. BLACK. And the bill as omended would raise the limit 
of eost for the site to $338,500? 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Yes. If the gentleman 
will permit, the $250,000 has been expended, with the exception 
of $28,500. 
obliged to institute condemnation proceedings. There were five 
The total cost was $117,000, in accordance with the 
awiurds which have already been made, in excess of the money 
which they have already expended. They have acquired three 

They have the title to those three parcels. The two 


remaining parcels require $117,000. 


parcels, 


mareels, 


Mr. BLACK. Have awards already been made? 
Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Yes; awards have already 
been made. Awards have been made for all the parcels. In 


that situation the present administration of the city of Yonkers 
has said to the Government that the moment it acquires title 
to the two remaining parcels the city will contribute something 
near $60,000 of the amount required in purchase from the 
Government of two 20-foot strips on each of two ends of the 
block, where there are now narrow streets; so that they will 
better adapted for post-office purposes if this bill goes 
through. Now, while the present administration of the city is 
bound by the offer they have made, the Government will get 
ndvantage of nearly $60,000 and also the advantage of two 
widened at the two ends of the block for post-oflice 
purposes, 

\ir. SEARS. 


be 


streets 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Yes. 

Mr, SEARS. Condemnation proceedings have been brought? 

Mr. BENJAMIN L, FAIRCHILD. Yes; and the awards have 
been made, 


Mr. SEARS. I have several cities in my district that are 
entitled to buildings, but I have not pressed the claims on 

ount of the agreement we entered into net to pass these 
bills during the war, But in that case, as I understand it, the 
bill was passed some years ago, and the Government has con- 
demned the property and can take it over at any time. The 
parties that own the property therefore are in the position 
where they can not collect from the Government because there 
was not enough appropriated in the first bill. For at least more 
than one year they have had this property on their hands, 
They can not fix it up and lease it, and they can not make a 
time lease, but are forced to rent same from day to day or 
from month to month. In justice to the owners of the land the 
Government in this case, having gone through conderanation 
proceedings, should, it seems to me, make an appropriation 
sullicient to meet the findings of the court, so that the owners 
of the land can get their money. I hope the gentleman from 
‘Texas will not object in view of those facts. 

Mr. BLACK, Vhat kind of an assurance does the gentleman 
from New York have that the city of Yonkers will make this 
contribution ? 

Mr. BENJAMIN L, FAIRCHILD. I have an assurance that 
comes from the authorities of a city of a hundred thousand 
people. 

Mr. BLACK, 
assurance? 
Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. I have here a formal letter 
from the mayor of the city of Yonkers, One reason why I am 
anxious to have this bill passed now is becnuse administrations 
and go; they change. There are always objections from 
taxpayers to the expenditure of public money, and the situation 
therefore that may exist to-day to the advantage of the Federal 
Government may hot exist some time in the future. But the 
present situation, IT ean assure the gentleman from Texas, is 


Has the gentleman any evidence of that promise 
or 


come 


that the moment this bill becomes a law, and the Government 
acquires the title to the two remaining parcels, the city will 


The Government, in order to acquire the land, was | 
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contribute the amount for those two 20-foot strips and will im- 
prove the street, and the widened streets will be of benefit for 
post-office purposes. 

Mr. BLACK. Do I understand that the Secretary of the 
Treasury has recommended this increase? 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has recommended it. The original bill was drafted in 
the Treasury Department. 

: a BLACK. And the acceptance of the site from the city of 
“onkers? 

Mr. BENJAMIN L, FAIRCHILD. Yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I presume it is the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and not the Director of Railroads who is doing that. The 
Director General of Railroads is not so liberal in recommending 
the payment of sums of money due. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. WALSH. Does this in any way increase the cost of the 
building? 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. No; it does not. The bill 
as originally drafted by the Secretary of the Treasury provided 
for an increase in the cost of the building in accordance with 
the plans, but in that respect the committee amended the bil! so 
as to eliminate the increased cost of the building and limited 
the bill only to the correction of the site situation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Bensamin L. FAIRCHILD, a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on 
the table, 


I was referring to the 


The question is on the com- 


CERTAIN CHEROKEE 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the first bill on the Calendar for 
Unanimous Consent (H. R, 357), conferring jurisdiction upon 


CLAIMS OF THE NATION. 


ow 
the Court of Claims to hear, consider, and determine certain 
claims of the Cherokee Nation against the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill 
which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I object, Mr. Speaker, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman withhold that for a 
moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I withhold it. 
I went over these two bills several months ago. One of them 
l was very strongly opposed to snd the other one I was not. I 
have not had time to go over the bill since. I wish to do full 
justice to the gentleman’s bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The Chair understands that this does not 
take this bill off the calendar? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that it 
does not take the bill off the calendar. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be allowed to address the House to-morrow for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tmpore. The gentleman from South Caro- 
lina asks unanimous consent that he may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 30 minutes to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I understand 
that if a point of no quorum is made we will recess until a week 
from Monday? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. That is the understanding. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. I object. I understand there will not be any 
session to-morrow. 

SANATORIUM AT DAWSON SPRINGS, KY. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 

vious question on the rule, 


As I stated yesterday, 
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Mr. GILLETT. And I make the point of order that there is 
no quorum present. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, in view of the state- 
ment I made at the opening of the session to-day, I desire now 
to say that no further business will be transacted until one week 
from Monday and that that will exclude even requests for 
unanimous consent to extend remarks in the Recorp. There 
will be no business transacted. Will the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts withheld his point for a moment? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I now ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Tues- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet on Tuesday next. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Reserving the right to object, in 
case there is no quorum, whether or not a quorum will be 
demanded. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. There will be no attempt to get a 
quorum until Monday, the 14th. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. At that time there will be an order 
asked to bring Members in. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman mean that a quorum 
will be demanded on Monday, the 14th? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. If a point of no quorum is made 
and no quorum is here, the House will order a quorum, 

Mr. MONDELL. But in the absence of any demand for a 
quoram there will be no call? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Certainly not. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The real object of a quorum, as I under- 
stand, is the urgent deficiency bill. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. The urgent deficiency bill, the con- 
sideration of war measures, and the rule the gentleman from 
Tennessee presented awhile ago. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There will be some Members 
here. There will be some legislation that can be passed without 
objection, I think. For instance, here is a bill of very great 
importance pending touching the matter of the insurance of 
the old-line companies and in fraternal orders on the lives of 
soldiers. I do not know about the details of the bill, but I 
do not think there will be any objection to the passage of 
that bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
consideration of it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I want to submit to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois whether or not he would insist upon mak- 
ing a motion to adjourn immediately after reading the Journal. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. That is my intention. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If objection is made to the 
consideration of the bill, or if a point of no quorum is made 
upon bringing in a rule for the consideration of the rule, then, 
of course, we would adjourn, but it seems to me there is some 
legislation unobjected to which could be passed by those who 
remain here. I do not wish to embarrass the gentleman from 
Illinois, and the gentleman from Tllinois knows it. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. The gentleman from Tennessee 
was not present at the opening of the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I was and heard the gentle- 
man’s statement. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. In view of the understanding at 
the beginning of the session [ shall have to object to all business 
and move to adjourn each day when the reading of the Journal 
is concluded. 

Mr. GILLETT. It seems to me that that is the only prac- 
ticable course, because otherwise that would keep Members 
here, and the intention is that everybody shall be treated alike 
and need not stay here. It might happen that those who are 
in favor of the bill would be here while those not in favor of it 
would be away. I think the gentleman from Illinois is quite 
right in his program. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am not complaining at all; 
I just thought that there were some things that even a small 
number could do to which there would be no objection. 

Mr. GILLETT. I think they had better wait a week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objeciion to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. WOODS of Iowa. I object. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I announce 
that each day I will make a request for three days’ recess, and 
if we can not get it by unanimous consent I shall move to 
adjourn each day after the reading of the Journal. I expect 
to move to adjourn to-morrow immediately after the reading of 
tbe Journal. 


But there was objection yesterday to the 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the work of this Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Nortlr Da- 
kota asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the work of this Congress. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAGSDALE, I object. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 46 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
October 5, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1, A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of the In- 
terior submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
necessary increases in salaries in the mechanical and laboring 
forces of the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 1919 
(H. Doe. No. 1316); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication from the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia submitting supplemental estimate of ap- 
propriation required by the District of Columbia for disposal of 
city refuse fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1317); to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Attorney General 
submitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation required by 
the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 
1318); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 13047) rel- 
ative to the pay of regimental sergeant majors, battalion ser- 
geant majors, and first sergeants, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 13048) providing for 
the waiving of civil-service requirements in the case of certain 
honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, or marines; to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 13049) providing for the ex- 
tension of time for the reclamation of certain lands in the State 
of Oregon under the Carey Act; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

3y Mr. DENTON: A bill (H. R. 13053) to ineorporate the 
War Mothers of America; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. JAMES: Resolution (H. Res. 441) providing for the 
appointment of a committee to investigate conditions at the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, Washington, District of Columbia ; 
to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. LONDON: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 54) 
creating a committee to be known as the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Reconstruction; to the Committee on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and reselutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 15050) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie A. Cousins; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 18051) granting a pension to 
Mary Redfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 13052) granting a pen- 
sion to William H. Dean; to the Committee on Invalid Den- 


sions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
sy Mr. DALE of New York: Petition from 46 citizens and 
relatives of the men in the military service of the Nation, 
urging the passage of the Edmonds bill (H. R. 5531) “to in- 
crease the efficiency of the Medical Department of ihe United 
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States Army, to provide a pharmaceutical corps in that depart- 
ment, and to improve the status and efficiency of the pharma- 
cist in the Army ”; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By -Mr. RAKER: Petition from the Southern Pacific Mills 
Association, of San Francisco, indorsing the suggestion of the 
Food Administration that the mixed-flour law be suspended 
for the period of the war; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

\lso, protest of the National Model League, against prohi- 


} to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


DITION 5 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Satrurpay, October 5, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, our Father in heaven, for the disclosures 
Thou hast made of Thyself in the works of Thy hands; the 
history of men and of nations; the still, small voice; the life, 
character, and teachings of Thy Son, whom we recognize as the 
paragon of perfection, the acme of perfected manhood. May we 
«mulate His character in the common daily duties of life, that 
we muy walk in the light, enter the straight gate, and tread 

e narrow way which leads to life eternal; and Thine be 
the praise forever. Amen, 
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The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- | 


proved, 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY and Mr. RANDALL rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
California rise? 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp, but I understand 
that some sort of an arrangement has been made—— 

Mr. HENRY T. 
I ask unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet 
on Wednesday next. Is there objection? 

Mr. WOODS of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

\ message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 

clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the fol- 
ing titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 

ntatives was requested: 

S. 4957. An act to establish the Lafayette National Park in 

the State of Maine; and 

S. 4924. An act to amend section 336 of the Revised Statutes 
f the United States relating to the annual report on the sta- 
sties of commerce and navigation of the United States with 


oreign countries. 


object. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


, 


2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
itles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to 
heir appropriate committees, as indicated below: 


ier clause 


| strength, a very present help in trouble. 


RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to | 
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tion of new and additional vaults in the Treasury Building 
(H. Doc. No. 1820) ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds and ordered to be printed. 


a 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, . 

Mr. WARD introduced a bill (H. R. 18054) granting a pension 
to Edward Kneibe, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, 

Mr. LINTHICUM laid on the Clerk’s desk a petition from Dr. 
R. R. Kemingham, favoring House bili 5407, allowing osteopath 
doctors to take the same examination set for the other systems 
of healing and if they pass be admitte’ to the Army on the same 
basis, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 





SENATE. 
Monpay, October 7, 1918. 


Rey. J. L. Kibler, of the city of Washington, offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

© God, our Heavenly Father, amid the strife and confusion 
of the world at war, in the midst of seenes of sickness hNnd 
death at home and on the battle fields of Europe, we turn in 
our distress to Thee for succor, for Thou art our refuge and 
May Thy kind provi- 
dence therefore overshadow us and deliver us, and may we never 
lose sight of Thy grace and Thy power. As we go forth to 
battle for the right give wisdom to our leaders in all the deli- 
cate and difficult questions they have to consider, May Thy 
will be sought and may Thy plans be unfolded in all they 
do. May we be ready to lay upon the altar of our country all 
the sacrifices that are needful, and may our brave soldiers be 
fully supplied until these calamities are overpassed and a tri- 
umphant victory is achieved. We ask it for Christ’s sake, 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read and 
approved. 

CORRECTION OF RECORD—-THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on October 8, the day we held 
the last session of the Senate, the question of printing a me- 
morial of the chamber of commerce came up, and the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. KeNnprick] called attention to the fact 
that I had asked that the memorial be printed in the Rrcorp. 
At that time I had in mind the documeut the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SaERMAN] had asked to be printed in the Recorp, 
giving the names of the directors of the chamber of commerce 
and other information, and it entirely escaped my mind that 


| when the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] offered an amend- 


, in connection with the statement I made at that time. 


Ss. 4024. An act to amend section 336 of the Revised Statutes | 


stics of commerce and navigation of the United States with 
foreigirr countries; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Conmime ree, 

S. 4957. An act to establish the Lafayette National Park, in 
he State of Maine; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


ADJ 


RAINEY, Mr. Speaker, I move that the 


OURN MENT. 
Mr. HENRY T. 


* the United States, relating to the annual report on the sta- | 


ment to the then pending bill, based upon the report of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, I did ask that the report of the sub- 
committee of the chamber of commerce be printed in the Rrecorp 
That 
occurs in the Rrcorp of September 5, 1918. 

I wish to make this statement so that the Recorp will show the 
facts. 

THE REVENUE. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I understand that it is the 


' wish of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] to move an 
| adjournment until Thursday. I desire, therefore, to give notice 
| that on Thursday, October 10, after the close of the routine morn- 


llonse do now adjourn 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 12 o’clock and | 
12 minutes p.m.) the Tlouse adjourned until Monday, October | 
(, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, EFC. 


~ of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 


ing business, I shall discuss the constitutional power of the l'ed- 
eral Government to levy taxes upon the instrumentalities of the 


| States, a subject which was discussed the other day by the 
| junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. 


THE BUILDING SITUATION. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the chairman of the War Industries Board 
supplemental to a communication of September 19, in response 
to a resolution of the Senate of September 13, 1918, which will 
be printed in the Recorp and lie on the table. 

The communication is as follows: 


War INDUSTRIES BOARD, 
Washington, October 4, 1918, 


| To the honorable the PRESIDENT AND 


1 peaker’s table and referred as follows: 

\ he Secretary of War, submitting a tentative | 
‘ of a proposed bill authorizing the appointment of addi- | 
tional field clerl or the Quartermaster Corps (H. Doc. No. | 
ldi9); to the Coimtmittee on Military Affairs and ordered to be | 
printed 


-. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
u tentative draft of a proposed bill, providing for the construe- 


SENATD OF THD UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: Referring to the answer, under date of September 19, 
1918, by the War Industries Board to Senate resolution 3804, passed 


| September 13, 1918, asking for all orders promulgated by this board 
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1918. 


relative to the construction and alteration of public or private buildings, 
I beg to advise that since our answer was delivered Circular Ne. 21 
{attached to the answer) has been amended by adding to subdivision 
(2) the following: “and new construction for farm purposes only, in- 
volving in the aggregate a cost not exceeding $1,000,” so that this sub- 
division as thus amended now reads as follows: 4 

“(2) Repairs of or extensions.to existing buildings involving in the 
nggregate a cost not exceeding $2,500, and new construction tor farm 
purposes only, involving in the aggregate a cost not exct eding $1,000.” 

I further beg to advise you that subdivision (4) of said Circular No. 
£1 has also been amended by adding thereto the following: ‘‘ and produc- 
tion (but not refining) of mineral oil and natural gas,” so that this 
subdivision as thus amended now reads as follows: 

“(4) Those directly connected with mines producing coal, metals, and 
ferroalloy minerals, and production (but not refining) of mineral oil and 
natural gas.” 7 

I am bringing these matters to your attention because Circular No. 21 
os originally premulgated, and as supplemented on September 10, 1918. 
has been printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of September 21, 1915 
(vol. 56, 220, p. 11448), and I assume that you will desire the above 
amendments to be printed also, so that when the subject comes up for 
discussion your honorable body may have before it Circular No. 21 as 
amended to date, 

I have the honor to remain, 

Respectfully, yours, 





BERNARD M. BarvucH, 
Chairman War Industries Board. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

\ message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills: 

S.933. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent for certain land to school district No. 9, of Sanders 
County, Mont.; 

S. 2498. An act to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An act 
to provide for steck-raising homesteads, and for other purposes,” 


approved December 29, 1916; 


yOoor 


S. 8225. An act to reserve as 2 part of the Oregon National 
Forest certain lands that were revested in the United States 
pursuant to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the ease of the Oregon & California Railroad Co. v. 
The United States: and 

S$. 4871. An act to authorize the Philadelphia, Harrisburg & 
Pittsburgh Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and assigns, to 
construct a bridge across the Susquehanna River from the city 
of Harrisburg, Dauphin County, Pa., te the borough of Lemoyne, 
Cumberland County, Pa. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 38438) to prevent corrupt practices in the election of 
Senators, Representatives, or Delegates in Congress, with 
amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 83470) to amend section 35 of the Criminal Code of 
the United States, with amendments,.in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

‘The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
senate: 

if. R. 79. An act for the sale of isolated tracts of the publie 


domain in Minnesota; 


H. R. 204. An act to provide for the fitting up of quarters | 


in the post-office building at the city of Sacramento, Cal., for 
the accommodation of the district court of the northern district 
of California and its officers and making an appropriation 
the refor $ 

H. R. 282. An act amending the public-buildings act approved 
March 4, 1913, providing for the purchase of a site for a public 
building at Nogales, Ariz. ; 


Hi. R. 2614. An act to amend sections 2189 and 2140 of the 


Revised Statutes and the acts amendatory thereof, nnd for other 
purposes ; 

H.R. 5167. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
nid to State or Territorial homes for the support of disabled sol- 
diers and sailors of the United States,” approved August 27, 
ISSS, as amended March 2, 1889; 

li. R. 7637. An act to authorize the construction and mainte- 
nauce of a dike on Depot Slough, Lincoln County, Oreg.; 

Hi. R. S828. An act authorizing the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a public building at Yonkers, N. Y.: 

H.R. 10482. An act to abolish the office of receiver of publi: 
moneys at Wausau, Wis., and for other purposes; 

Ht. R. 10747. An act providing for the better administration of 
justice in the Navy; 

H. R. 10849. An act to establish certain new ratings in the 
United States Navy; 

H. R. 11709. An act granting the eonsent of Congress to 
Norman County, Minn., 
struct a bridge across the Red River of the North on the bound- 
ary line between said States; 

H: R. 11948. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., a corporation of the State of Penn- 


and Traill County, N. Dak., to con- | 


| 
| 
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a bridge across Pearl River, at or near the north line of section 
22, township 8 north, range 21 west, west of the basis meridian, 


t 
in the land district east of Pearl River, in the State of Missis- 
sippi; 

H. R. 11949. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Pearl River, Miss., and the fourth ward of the parish 
of Washington, La., to construct a bridge acress Pearl River 
between Pearl River County, Miss., and Washington Parish, La 

H. R. 12194. An act to provide for the award of medal: 
honor, distinguished-service medals, and Navy crosses, 
other purposes ; 

H. R. 12404, An act authorizing the construction of a building 
for the Public Health Service in the city of Washington, D. C.; 

H. R. 12438. An act authorizing the conveyance of the United 
States jail and land on which the same is located at Guthri« 
Okla., to Logan county, Okla. ; 

H. R. 12549. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of War to appoint a commission to investigate and report upon 
the available sources of water supply for the 
lumbia ; 

H. R. 12681. An act granting the consent of Congress to th 
county of Winnebago, in the State of Illinois, and the town o 
Rockford, in said county and State, to construct a bridge across 
Rock River, at or near Camp Grant; 

H. R. 12769. An act relative to fees for claim agents; 

H. R. 12773. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Little Calumet River, in Cook County, State of Illi- 
nois, at or near the village of Riverdale, in said county: 

H. R. 12801. An act to amend section 1 of Title VII of the act 
entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with the foreign 
relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United 
States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce the crim 
inal laws of the United States, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 15, 1917; 

H. R. 12860. An act granting-to members of the Army Nurse 
Corps (female) and Navy Nurse Corps (female) 
clerks, field clerks, Quartermaster Corps, and civil emp 





’ 


District of Co- 





the Army pay and allowances during any period «¢ volunt 
captivity by the enemy of the United States; 
H.R. 12872. An act making certain officers of the 


eligible for appointment as chief of staff corps a 


H. R. 12916. An act to provide for the temporary pr motion ¢ 





commissioned officers of the Marine Cerps serving with the 
Army 

H.R An act to prescribe the pay and allowarz 
certain officers of the Army while holding a brevet grad 

H.R. 12945. An act providing for the purchase of uniforms, 
accouterments, and equipment by officers of the Navy, M 
Corps, and Coast Guard, and midshipmen at the Naval Academy) 
from the Government at cos 

H. R. 12998. An act to amend section 35258 of the Revised 


statutes ; 

H. R. 12982. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Nav: 
purchase from the Commonwealth of Ma 
dock and appurtenant lands; 

H. R. 130385. An act to amend section 4 of Ch 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the support of t 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919,” approved Jul 
1918, and to make said amendment retroactive ; 


’ 


“achusetts a 




















H.R. 13036. An act transferring jurisdiction and cont 
the period of the war over the Southern Branch of the Nat 
Iiome for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers from the Board of M 
agers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 1 
the Secretary of War for use for Army hospital purpos 

H. R. 18087. An act to amend the fiftieth : ‘ of 

ENROLLED BRILL SIGNED 

The message further announced that the S; ker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R 1245 ithoriz ft 
health officer of the District of Columbia to permit the distint 
ment of the bodies of Eliza Hill Bowles, Berni Wortle 


Bowles, and Bessie Vivian Bowles, and it was thereupon signed 
by the Vice President. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. CALDER. I present a petition of members of the So 
Third Street Methodist Episcopal Church, of Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
praying for the enactment of legislation to grant railroad r: 
of 1 cent a mile to soldiers and sailors, which I ask may | 
noted in the Recorp and appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will be refer: to ft 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I present a petition of the Chaim- 
ber of Commerce of Spokane, Wash., urging that in the taking 


of the census of 1920 the civil service be applied in the selection 


sylvania, doing business in the State of Mississippi, to construct | With respect to the officials and employees in the Census Bureau. 








bifod 


TI move that the petition be referred to the Committee on the | Mr. NELSON. T ask for its present consideration. 


Census, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON presented the memorial of Alfred J. Krank, of 
St. Paul, Minn., and a memorial of the Hegener Barbers’ Sup- 
ply Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., remonstrating against the pro- 
posed tax on nonbeverage alcohol, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, 

Ile also presented a memorial of the Board of Education of 
Minneapolis, Minn., remonstrating against the proposed taxa- 
tion of municipal bonds, which was referred to the Committec 
on Finance. 

Ile also presented the, petition of Thomas C. Jones, of Russell, 
Miun., praying for the exemption of the Cooperative Elevator 
from the proposed increased taxation, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


(‘oo 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
Was referred the bill (S. 4564) for the relief of Chauncey Boyce, 
reported adversely thereon and the bill was postponed indefi- 
nitely. 

Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4974) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to purchase from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts a 
large dry dock and appurtenant lands, reported it without 
ainendment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 

which was referred the bill (S. 4472) providing for the sale of 
public lands for the purpose of using the proceeds arising there- 
from in the construction of roads and other permanent improve- 
ments in national parks, reported it with amendments, and 
submitted a report (No. 579) thereon, 
Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
vas referred the bill (S. 4178) providing additional time for 
the payment of purchase money under homestead entries of 
lands within the former Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 578) 
thereon. 

Hie also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4947) to provide for a survey and classification by the 
Secretary of the Interior of all unentered public lands of the 
United States and all unused, cut-over, logged, and swamp lands, 
nud other unused lands of the United States, with a view to dis- 
posing thereof to honorably discharged soldiers and sailors and 
others, and for other purposes, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 580) thereon. 

Mr. GORE, from the Committee on Immigration, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 331) authorizing 
the readmission to the United States of certain aliens who have 
been conscripted or have volunteered for service with the mili- 
tary forces of the United States or cobelligerent forces, reported 
it without amendment (S. Rept. 583). 

CLAIMS FOR LOSS OF PRIVATE PROPERTY. 

Mr. ROBINSON. From the Committee on Claims, I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 4964) for the 
payment of claims for loss of private property on account of the 
loss of firearms and ammunition taken by the United States 
troops during the labor strikes in the State of Colorado in 1914, 
and I submit a report (No, 581) thereon. I ask for the present 
consideration of the bill. 7 

fhe VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bul? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to have it read again by title. 

The bill was again read by title. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have no objection to its consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and it was read, as follows: 

Lic it enacted, ete., That the sum of of $7,800, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby appropriated, to be immediately available 

ol to remain available until June 30, 1919, for payment of claims on 
‘ int of loss of firearms and ammunition taken by the United States 
troops from civillans in the State of Colorado during the labor strike 
ibles which eccurred in the calendar year 1914: Provided, That set- 


eh eclain hall be made by the Auditor for the War De- 


x 
\ 





pal upon the approval and recommendation of the Secretary of 
W wl the ai nt of the loss has been ascertained by the War 
i 1 pay nt thereof will be accepted by the owners of the 
prop n ful itisfaction of such claims. 

rhe bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- | 
dered to be engre for a third reading, read the third time, 

1] 

AMHERST W. BARBER, 
M ROBINSON rom the Committee on Claims, I report 
k favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 4787) for the 


relief of Amherst W. Barber, and I submit a report (No, 582) 
tl 


NELSON] to the bill, 
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Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to object, but— 

Mr. NELSON. It is recommended by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say I am not going to object to 
the consideration of the bill, although some 105 or 106 similar 
claims have been before the Public Lands Committee for a 
number of years, and have always failed to pass the House. I 
do not know whether it will do any good for the Senate to pass 
the bill. 

Mr. NELSON. A favorable report was made on this matter 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. SMOOT. That the claim is just there is no question ; but 
there are about 105 similar claims, and I should like to have an 
omnibus bill covering the whole of them. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys in the Treas- 


ury of the United States not otherwise oppropriated, to Amherst W. 
Barber, the sum of $263.37, for the resurvey of 23 miles, 75 chains, and 


: 7 “0 
42 links of township lines on public lands in the State of Colorado, 
executed by him and necessary to complete the lines of survey em- 
braced in his contract No. 710, dated April 2, 1885. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 4975) granting a pension to W. S. Coburn (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4976) granting a pension to William Maguire: 

A bill (S. 4977) granting an increase of pension to Marion T. 
Mitchell; and 

A bill (S. 4978) granting a pension to Francis FE. Searway; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 4979) granting an increase of pension to George C. 
Houghton (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4980) granting an increase of pension to John A. 
Chadwick (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4981) granting a pension to Sarah M. Geiger (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4982) to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act 
to save daylight and to provide standard time for the United 
States,” approved March 19, 1918; to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

THE REVENUE. 

Mr. PITTMAN (for Mr. THomas) submitted seven amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him to the bill (FH. R. 12863) 
to provide revenue, and for other purposes, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, 
and for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance and ordered to be printed. 


PURCHASE OF DRY DOCK, 


The bill (H. R. 12982) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to purchase from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts a 
large dry dock and appurtenant lands was read twice by its 
title. ° 

Mr. LODGE. Task that this bill may have present considera- 
tion. The Committee on Naval Affairs has reported unani- 
mously an identical bill and the matter is one of great immediate 
importance. Time is very necessary for the completion of the 
dock which the Government desires to purchase. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized to contract with the Commonwealth of Massachusetts for the 
purchase of the dry dock, with its equipment, now under construction 


at Boston by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, together with the 
land adjacent thereto necessary for the proper utilization of said dock, 


| and there is hereby appropriated for said purpose the sum of $4,550,000, 


or so much thereof as muy be necessary: Provided, That the Secretary 
of the Navy, in his discretion, in order to expedite the completion of the 
construction of said dry dock, may expend out of the sum above appro- 


| priated an amount not exceeding $350,000. 
wreon. T call the attention of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. | 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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from the Secretary of the Navy in regard to it, which appears 
in the House hearings. 
There being no objection, the letter was orderd to be printed in 


the Recorp, as follows 


Mr. LODGE. I ask in this connection to have printed a letter 





VY DEPARTMENT, 
1, September 20, 1918, 





Hion. LEMUEL P. PapcEer? 
Chairman Committce on Naval Affairs, 
House of Representati 


My Dear Mr. Papcetr: The dry dock under construction by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts at Boston is now approaching completion, | 
and the Commonwealth, represented by the Commission on Waterways 
and Public Lands, with the approval of the governor and his counsel, 
have — a proposition for the purchase of this property by the 
ct nment, 

} tentative proposal as presented by the Commonwealth for the 
acquiring of this property contemplates the following principal features : 
‘rhe Commonwealth will proceed with the construction under the con- 


tracts now executed and with other features which are necessary for 
the proper completion of the dock within the limit of the amount ap- 
propriated by the Commonwealth for this purpose, namely, $3,107,- 
366.93. Upon the completion of the dock the Commonwealth will con- 
vey it, together with such adjacent land as may be necessary for its 


proper operation, to the United States free of all incumbrances. 

The large dimensions of this dock and its location near the deep- | 
water channel of the harbor makes it very desirable that this property 
should be acquired by the Government. This need is particularly urgent 
in view of the great necessity for additional docks to provide for the 
increasing units of the Navy, as well as for the rapidly expanding | 





merchant marine, and particularly to provide facilities for the docking 
of the superdreadnaughts and large transports. 
The contract for the dock was executed prior to the war and at a 


cost much lower than would now be required for the construction of | 
such a dock. It is found that the progress of the work could be, and 
should be for the Nation's needs, greatly expedited and the dock ren- | 
dered usable at a much earlier date than will be possible at the present 
rate of progress. To expedite the work will cost an amount estimated 
at S550,000, 

It is estimated that approximately the sum of $4,550,000 will be re- 
quired for the purchase of the foregoing property, including the amount 
necessary to expedite the completion of the work. 

It is requested that this matter be given careful and favorable con- 
sideration by your committee, and the department will cheerfully sup 
ply such further and detailed informattion as the committee may call 
for in the premises, 

There is submitted herewith a draft of a provision that it is believed 
will cover the desired legislation. 

Sincerely, yours, JosSEpHvus DANIELS, Seerctary. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill (S. 4974) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to purchase from the Commonwealth of | 
Massachusetts a large dry dock and appurtenant lands will be | 
indefinitely postponed, 


CORRUPT PRACTICES, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 8488) to 
prevent corrupt practices in the election of Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, or Delegates in Congress, which were: On page 1, 
line 4, to strike out “things” and insert “thing”; on page 1, 
line 8, to strike out “or persons”; and on page 1, line 8, to 
strike out “ their” and insert “ his.” 

Mr. GERRY. As these amendments are merely a question of 
verbinge and entirely immaterial, I move that the Senate concur 
in the amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 





IFOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


H. R. 12769. An act relative to fees for claim agents was read 

twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Claims. 
following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands: 

H.R. 79. An act for the sale of isolated tracts of the public 
demain in Minnesota ; 

tH. R. 10482. An act to abolish the office of receiver of public 
moneys at Wausau, Wis., and for other purposes; and 

i]. R. 12488, An act authorizing the conveyance of the United 
States jail and land on which the same is located at Guthrie, 
Okia., to Logan County, Okla. 

‘he following bills were severally read twice by their titles | 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

ii, R, 5167. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
nid to State or Territorial homes for the support of disabled 
soldiers and sailors of the United States,” approved August 27 
1888, as amended March 2, 1889; 

H.R. 12549. An act authorizing and directing the Seeretarys 
of War to appoint a commission to investigate and report upon 
the available sources of water supply for the District of Co 
lu: \ 
Li. R. 12872. An act making certain oflicers of the Army eli- 
gilte for appointment as chief of staff corps and departments 

ii. R. 12936. An act to prescribe the pay and allowance of 
c in officers of the Army while holding a brevet grade: 

it. R. 18036. An act transferring jurisdiction and control for 
the period of the war over the Southern Branch of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers from the Board of Man- 
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to adjourn after » conclusion of the morning business until 
Thursday. As the Senate is well aware, there are pending 
before the country and before the world in a most critical stage 
of consideration problems more vital perhaps than any that 






have ever been presented for the decision of our Government— 
relating to our foreign affairs, relating to the action that may 
be taken by this Government upon the suggestions of repre- 
sentatives of the nations with which we are at war as to an 


armt.istice. 

I scarcely know how to make the inquiry that I have in mind, 
but I content myself with expressing the hope that the Senate 
of the United States, which is peculiarly vested under our Con- 
stitution with responsibility relating to our foreign and inter- 
national relations, acting through its Committee on Foreign 
Relations during the recess or adjournment of this body, will 
keep in touch with this vital situation and assure to the country 
and to the Senate that the great functions which this body ought 
to perform in connection with matters of this kind shall not 
be entirely ignored and neglected 

I do not know what the official relations of the members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations with the President of the 
United States are nor how close they are keeping in touch with 
the great questions, but the Committee 
on to b onsulted, they ought to seek 
to be consulted, in regard to prob- 


consideration of these 
Foreign Relations ought 
an opportunity, if necessary, 
lems of this kind. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just one second. They ought to keep 
the Senate advised. They ought to be ready to respond to ques- 
tions in this body as to the progress of negotiations which may 
be on foot which affect in the most vital way the welfare of the 
country as to peace or war or as to the results which are to come 
out of the destructive war in which we have been engaged. 

I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to say to the Senator that T antici- 
pated that a question of this character might arise, and I pre- 
pared a resolution which I intend to introduce as soon as we 
reach concurrent resolutions, the purpose of which is to insist 
that the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations shall perform 
its functions, and that the Senate shall perform its functions 
under the Constitution in connection with the war and in de- 
termining matters of peace. That resolution will be introduced 
to-day. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Iam gratified to know that a prominent 
member of the Committee on Foreign Relations has been alive to 
what seems to me is his responsibility in this situation. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Would it not be satisfactory to the Senator 
if an agreement should be made by which in the matter of re- 
cesses it would be a recess subject to call from the joint action 
of the leader on the Republican side and the leader on the 
Democratic side? Every Senator wants to be here to aid and 
assist in any legislation that may be necessary, and J am sure 
that everyone would respond promptly and would be here if it 
were necessary, even upon the joint request of the two leaders 
of the Senate. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President, there never was n time, 
it seems to me, when the Senate ought to be more alert to the 
performance of its duties than this time, and certainly there 
could be such an agreement. as that which the Senator from 
Colorado suggests. although I would myself prefer that that 
body which the Senate has selected itself to exercise in part 
the functions of the Senate, the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, should have some voice in calling the Senate together in 
the face of an emergency which may become acute at any day 
or any hour. 

L notice statements in various newspapers this morning which 
seem to me to indicate a situation of danger to the country. In 
vreat newspapers Whose loyalty is beyond question and whose 
influence is great, who throughout the course of this war have 
been diligent in upholding the hands of the Nation and of the 
Government, in protecting the interests of our people and the 
honor of the country, it is suggested that if Germany will evacu- 
ate the countries which she has conquered we will agree to an 


armistice in our military operations. 
Mr. President, there could not be a proposition of more in- 
sidious menace to the vital interests of this Nation than that 


proposition which seems to have so much currency. What would 


the situation be—I want to make just a brief comment on it—if 
such a proposition as that were agreed to, we will say, by the 
Ix ive branch of the Government during a recess of the Sen- 
nite? \ comproluse pence, a premature peace, a sacrifice of the 
fruits of the efforts which this Nation and our allies have made 
Mh tis great war. 
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There is one fortunate condition, however, that exists in 
regard to this matter; and, strange to say, it is a factor in the 
situation which once was a source of weakness to the allied 
cause, and now, under the blessing of Providence, is a source of 
strength. That is the fact that the allied power is divided into 
a number of sovereign nations, leagued together for the purpose 
of conducting this war. It was a source of weakness when 
positive action was required, because of the difficulty of bring- 
ing about an agreement. It is a source of strength when nega- 
tive action is required in wisdom, as a situation which puts 
obstacles in the way, in the face of the emergency which I have 
referred to, of the conclusion of a premature and compromise 
peace—in my opinion the most insidious danger which confronts 
the country to-day, and will confront it during the coming 
winter. 

We have secured a unity of leadership in military matters, 
which has been the source of increased efficiency of the allies 


in the great campaign which they have conducted during the 
last two months. The prosecution of that military campaign 


will go on under one leader; and it is a fortunate thing that 
when propositions are made for a too early peace—propositions 
which have in them, although concealed, the element of sur- 
render and sacrifice of that which is already almost in the hands 
of the United States and its allies—their acceptance may be 
prevented because of the impossibility of agreement between 
France, Great Britain, the United States, and their other allies. 
If there should be something in the form of our Government, 
something growing out of this condition of neglect of its re- 
sponsibilities by the Senate of the United States, which would 
leave the way open for some unwise agreement by our Govern- 
ment to pring about an armistice, whick would inevitably mean 
the end forever of any additional military effort, I have faith 
that Clemenceau, who has been called “the Tiger of France,” 
in some respects the greatest man that this emergency has pro- 
dueed, or that Lloyd-George, the seer of Wales, the great states- 
man premier of England, would yet be alert to protect their 
countries and ours from tne results of any such unwise step. 

But what would be the result of the acceptance of this 
proposition, which I see it stated In many quarters we very 
probably would be willing to aecept—that we would stop our 
campaign if Germany should evacuate the conquered territory? 
Germany would come out of the war a victor. Germany would 
come out of the war in the same situation in which she went 
into it. after all the crimes which she has committed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In just a moment I will yield to the 
sene tor, 

If we accept this proposition, which seems to be so insidious 
and to have so much support, Alsace-Lorraine will still be Ger- 
man; Poland will still be enslaved; Italy still unredeemed; the 
Serbians and Bohemians of Austria still under the Austrian 
yoke; Russia, although evacuated, even though Germany’s 
armies should be withdrawn from Russian soil, still at the 
merey of Germany. This proposition, which is supposed to have 
so much support and so much authority back of that support, 
would leave all of the frightful wrongs of Belgium and France 
unindemnified. It would leave Constantinople occupying a situa- 
tion strategically the most important and valuable in the world, 
still dominating the short line of commerce and intereourse be- 
tween Europe and Asia under the control of the unspeakable and 
unterrified Turik. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will yield just a moment later. This 
proposition, Mr. President, would leave the German-Turkish 
alliance still intact. Even though territorially they might have 
been separated by the surgical operation of the occupation of 
Bulgaria, separating these Siamese twins of evil, still the alli- 
ance and treaty between Turkey and Germany would be con- 
tinued. 

I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I wanted to ask the Senator what propo- 
sition he is referring to? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am referring to the proposition that 
I have stated two or three different times, and that is that the 
United States should use iis influence with the allies to bring 
about an armistice on the western front and on all fronts upon 
the condition that Germany evacuate the territory which she has 
conquered, 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Ave those the only terms of the propos!l- 


| tion? 


Mr. POINDEXTER. That is the only proposition which is 


laid down by the newspapers and other sources to which I refer 
as the condition upon which this armistice would be entered 
into: and I am taking this opportunity to call the attention of 
the Senator from Nebraska, the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
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tions Committee, to the danger of any such proposition and to 
the results of it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Is not the Senator omitting one very im- 
portant condition of that proposition, which is that the nations 
which make it are offering to accept the 14 terms laid down by 
the President in his address of January 8, as modified later in 
February, and still later by his New York speech of Septem- 
ber 27? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
I infer 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just let me answer the question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me pursue that inquiry. If the Sen- 
ator feels that those conditions are accepted by Germany and 
Austria, is he not in error when he says that Belgium will be 
left in her present condition, that France will be left in her 
present condition, and that the Polish people will be left in 
their present condition? Do not the 14 conditions laid down by 
the President in his speech of January 8 to the Congress not 
only specifically mention the festoration and indemnification of 

selgium, but the restoration of France and the giving back of 
Alsace and Lorraine to France? 

Mr. LODGE. Does he say that? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Well, I think that may be at least in- 
ferred. I shall have to read it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I shall be obliged to de- 
cline to yield further. The Senator from Nebraska has stated 
his question. I will yield to the Senator in just a moment. 
What I meant was that I must decline to yield for a colloquy 
between the Senator from Nebraska and the Senator from 
Massachusetts, because the Senator from Nebraska has stated 
a very important proposition. 

Mir. FLETCHER, Mr. President, may I call the Senator's 
attention 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In just a moment I will yield to the 
Senator from Florida. I want to answer the inquiry of the 
Senator from Nebraska, and call attention to the fact that the 
inquiry of the Senator from Nebraska itself demonstrates the 
dangerous and the insidious character of this proposition to 
which I referred in the beginning of my remarks and the far- 
reaching support which has been given to it. The Senator from 
Nebraska asked me, if Germany evacuates the territory which 
she has conquered in France and in other countries, whether the 
important condition is not attached that she offers to accept the 
14 propositions ef peace which President Wilson laid down, and 
to which I will briefly refer, as to their character, in a moment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. By that question the Senator from Ne- 
braska seems to think that Germany’s offer of acceptance can 
be relied upon as though these propositions of the President 
would be accomplished if we should go into an armistice with 
Germany and cease our military operations upon the condition 
that she evacuates the conquered territory and promises to 
aceept the 14 propositions, What we would be left with, Mr. 
President, would be with Germany a great armed nation, with 
her unconquered army on her interior lines of defense, nego- 
tinting with the United States from that citadel of strength as 
to which one of the prepositions of the President, if any, she 
will agree to, and furthermore—what is equally important— 
what interpretation should be placed upon the 14 propositions 
stated by the President, about the meaning of which even an 
ordinary lawyer, to say nothing of the astute diplomatists of 
Germany, can very easily raise a question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
an inquiry? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
proposition just made. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Iam sure the Senator does not intend 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will yield in a second. I call atten- 
tion to the proposition just made by Prince Maximilian, now 
chancellor of Germany, that Germany is willing to cease mili- 
tary operations and conclude a peace based upon principles of 
justice. Of course she will agree to that; but what she means 
by justice is not what we mean. Justice with Germany would 
mean the execution of some of the murderers and robbers who 
have laid waste Belgium and France. It would mean the trial 
by court-martial, or at least in some international tribunal, of 
the Kaiser for the crimes which he has permitted and which he 
has sanctioned; but that is not what Prince Maximilian means, 
Their ideas of justice and our ideas of justice are as far apart 
as the two poles. What they want is not justice, but mercy; 
and that is what they ought to ask for. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I am not at all antago- 
nistic to the attitude which the Senator is taking. I agree with 


T have all those things in mind. Now, 
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him that the thought of the suspension of hostilities while 
Germany or Austria are occupying a single foot of Belgium, 
France, or Italy would be preposterous. It is impossible. But 
I hope the Senator will permit me to set him right in this 
matter. 

The proposition which has been put forward is not simply 
one of suspending hostilities. If Germany and Austria agree 
to accept the terms which the President has laid down, and 
which the country in the main has accepted, and which the other 
nations in general terms have accepted, Germany would agree, 
for instance, to this proposition, which was No. 8 of the Presi- 
dent’s 14 propositions: Here is what the President proposed 
with regard to Alsace and Lorraine: 

All French territory should be freed and the invaded portions re- 
stored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 in the matter 
of Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace of the werld tor 


nearly 560 years, should be righted, in order that peace may once more 
be made secure in the interest of all. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Now, let me ask 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me finish. When the Senator says 
it is seriously proposed by anybody to leave Alsace and Lor- 
raine where they are now, in the possession of Germany, the 
Senator is mistaken. One of the very conditions which the 
President laid down, and which would be absolutely essential 
before the allied countries would undertake even to discuss terms 
of peace with Germany, is the restoration of those Provinces. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I must say that I am 
somewhat surprised at this statement, coming from the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate. He says 
that nobody has made this proposition; and yet I have read in 
at least half a dozen different leading papers this morning that 
if Germany will evacuate conquered territory we may then take 
up negotiations with her about the matters which the Senator 
from Nebraska is talking about. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; the Senator has misread it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Where are your indemnities and guar- 
antees to compel Germany to do any one of the things which 
the Senator says the President proposes? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Let me answer the Senator's question, 
and then I will yield further. I decline to yield until I have 
answered his question. 

The Senator has read the eighth of the 14 propositions laid 
down by the President. As I understand the Senator from 
Nebraska, he interprets that to mean the restoration of Alsace 
Lorraine, but it does not say so. It does not say anything of 
the kind. What it says is: 

All French territory should be freed and the invaded portions re- 
stored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 in the matter 
of Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace of the world for nearly 
50 years, should be righted. 

What does he mean by being “ righted”? How should it be 
righted? I will tell you what my proposition is, if the Senator 
will allow me to express an individual opinion on that phase 
of the issues between Germany and the United States—that Ger- 
many should not only evacuate the French territory which she 
has occupied but that she should evacuate Alsace-Lorraine, and 
that Alsace-Lorraine—which was taken from France in 1871—- 
should be occupied by the French, the German flag pulled down, 
and the French flag pulled up before we declare an armistice. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I call the Senator's 
attention to the very latest announcement in the afternoon 
paper, the heading being: 

Germans fire 20 towns—Flanders retreat begun. 

In other words, they are going out of Flanders, but before 
they go they fire 20 towns. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It reminds me of the lines in Shake 
speare’s Tempest, where one of the characters says 

Hell is empty, 
And all the devils are here 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; very true; an apt quotation, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I might add, in connection with the in- 
terjection of the Senator from Florida, what guaranty would we 
have, upon the mere statement of Prince Maximilian that he 
will agree to it, that the unspeakable outrages of which the 
instance cited by the Senator from Florida is only one will 
ever be indemnified? After we have quit fighting, how are we 
going to begin again, in cold blood, to renew a war which has 
almost wrecked the world? 

Mr. NELSON and Mr, HITCHCOCK addressed the Chair. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. It seems to me that this discussion is rather 
academic. Let us leave this matter to the commander in chief 
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of our armies over there, Marshal Foch. Let Germany, through 
her military authorities, propose to him to lay down her arms 
and ask-for an armistice. In other words, let the Germans do 
as the Bulgarians have done—come there and say: “ We will 
lay down our arms; we will evacuate this territory ; and we will 
submit to the dictates of the allied Governments in the matter 
of peace.” Iam surprised at the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee assuming the attitude which he does this 
morning. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDENTER. I might add, Mr. President-—- 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I have not had an opportunity to assume 
any attitude. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Just a moment, and I will yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I shall assume an attitude in a few min- 
utes when the Senator from Washington shall have finished. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There ought to be only 1 and not 14 
terms to an armistice; the question of the basis of peace should 
be considered at some time in the future and ought to be dis- 
cussed after peace has been attained. The only condition of an 
armistice ought to be an allied victory ; unconditional surrender 
of our enemies. Anything else would be approaching in a de- 
gree the betrayal of the great cause for which we are fighting, 
nnd would be action along the line of what the Bolsheviki of 
ltussia perpetrated in a larger degree. Any surrender by the 
United States of the use of its influence to compromise in any 
way whatever this great cause, any action which might be taken 
during the vacation of the Senate or at any other time to grant 
an armistice before we are in control of Germany, would be of 
the same sort. I have no idea that the President will, but this is 
a matter which the country should be alert upon, and which it is 
peculiarly the duty of the Senate to keep in touch with, 

The Senator from Nebraska—and I suppose this will be what 
he will discuss in a moment—seems to be laboring under some 
confusion of thought as to the exact process by which we are 
going to arrive, if we arrive at all, at the result stated by the 
President in his 14, and afterwards his 4, propositions of settle- 
ment of this war. 

I am not discussing for the time being the merits or the 
demerits or the construction which one country or the other 
might put upon these propositions. I will say, in passing, that 
some of them, in my opinion, have but little to do with the war. 

The President’s proposition about an economic free-trade 
league certainly is not a principle which this Government is 
going to fight very long to maintain, and ought not to be consid- 
ered in nny way whatever as a necessary basis for concluding hos- 
tilities between Germany and the United States. But whatever 
it docs mean, and whichever one of these various propositions is 
essential and wise as a condition upon which this great con- 
troversy shall be settled, the question which I am discussing is 
that the power to settle it shall not slip out of our hands through 
such loose reasoning, tf I may be permitted to say so, as the 
Senator from Nebraska just now indulges in, when he seems to 





think because Germany promises that she will accept these 
propositions that we shall obtain them. The only way we are 
going to obtain them, and the only basis upon which we should 


hope to xccomplish them, is by force of arms, which we now, 
happily, have within sight. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator from Washington yield for 
a question? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. LODGE. Does not the Senator from Washington think 
that the plain English of it is that an armistice now means the 
loss of the war? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Exactly. I do not think that that is too 
strong a statement. An armistice now, or even when Germany 
only evacuates her conquered territory, if I can put it in a few 
words, and in the very simplest form, would be to leave Germany 
in the same condition of power and strength that she was when 
she began the war. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Has the Senator any fear that any- 
body in this country favors an armistice now? Has the Sena- 
tor any doubt about the fact that it will be rejected? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I know that some do 
favor it, on the sole and illusive condition that Germany evacu- 
ate allied country. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Who favors it? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Otherwise I would not have spoken. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Who favors it? 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. Well, there is a collection of editorials 
from various papers which are printed in the Washington Post 
of this morning, in which the Senator can read their various 
opinions ; and I understand, if I understand anything at all, that 
the Senator from Nebraska 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator has had an opportunity in 
the New York Timés of this morning to read exactly what I 
favor; and, if the Senator reads that, he will see that I dis- 
tinctiy say that it is impossible and unthinkable. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Well, the Senator has just suggested by 
the question that he asked me that, if we insist upon Germany 
evacuating this territory, then we shall accomplish what the 
President of the United States has asked. I think that we shall 
not accomplish it until we compel not only the evacuation of 
conquered territory, but the evacuation of German Poland, the 
evacuation of German Alsace-Lorraine, the evacuation by Aus- 
tria of the Italian Provinces in Austria, the evacuation by 
Austria of Bohemia and of the Serbian sections of Austria, and 
the establishment not only of autonomous governments in those 
countries, but of an independent nation, under such auspices as 
may be agreed upon by the allies, without consulting with Ger- 
many. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yicld to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I want to call the Senator’s attention to a news 
item which is contained in the noon edition of the Washington 
Times. Of course, I can not vouch for its accuracy, but it comes 
with the usual sanction of telegraphic reports which are printed 
in this newspaper, which is certainly one of good standing. It 
is as follows: 








Paris, October 7—10.31 a. m, 

The Germans are burning villages and towns behind their lines along 
the whole front from Lille to Rheims. This is believed to presage a 
retirement in several sectors. 

South of Cambrai the enemy is reported already to have fallen back 
2 miles on a 7-mile front. 

At least a score of places are in flames. Laon, the great communica- 
tion center and base east of the St. Gobain massif, was set on fire yes- 
terday. Sallaumines, east of Lens, and several villages southeast and 
west of Lille and between Donal and Somain are burning. The French 
found Nogent-L’Abbassee, Bein, and all the villages in the Suippe 
Valley in flames. 

M. Civirieux, writing in the Matin, says: “The fighting continues 
and will continue to the end until there is a general German retreat. 
This retreat is announced by the burning of villages. Great evacua- 
tions seem near.” 

I am calling the Senator’s attention to this simply to empha- 
size the fact that it appears, notwithstanding the Germans are 
asking for peace, that they are still making war like barbarians. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. REED. But I have not any doubt, if the Senator from 
Washington will permit me this one remark, that our allies and 
that America will not grant any armistice until Germany 
desists from carrying on war in a manner more atrocious than 
ever did the Sioux Indians of North America or the savages of 
South Africa, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
me, I will say that the Sioux Indians never violated a treaty 
and never gambled away their honor on “a serap of paper.” 

Mr. REED. I said the Germans were worse than they were, 
and, however much worse the Senator wants to make it, he can 
fix it in that way. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Washington will permit 
me, I should like to read a letter, signed by Gen. Grant during 
the Civil War, which, it seems to me, would be very appropriate 
for the President to use in replying to the note of the Kaiser 
asking for an armistice. It was written at “ Headquarters, 
Army in the Field, Camp near Donelson”; and is as follows: 

FEBRUARY 16, 1862. 
Gen. S. B. Buckner, 
Confederate Army. 

Str: Yours of this date, proposing armistice and appointment of 
commissioners to settle terms of capitulation is just received. No terms 
except an unconditional and immediate surrender can be accepted. I 
propose to move immediately upon your works. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
U. S. Grant, 
Brigadier General. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is very appropriate for the occa- 
sion, it seems to me. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcncock] has asked me 
who advocated this proposition. I was going to say, from a 
recollection of reading it this morning, that the Washington 
Post advocated it, as illustrative of much other expression on 
the subject. I want to read what it says. I agree in the main 
with the editorial in which it is contained; the objects which 
it has in view are excellent; and I entirely agree with them; 
but, as I have attempted to explain before, the question which 
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I am raising is as to the means of accomplishment; in other 
words what guarantees are we going to have. 

Now, here is what the Post says, after saying that there should 
be no peace until after unconditional surrender : 

When Germany really wants peace she will know how to get it— 
that is, by withdrawing her armies from every foot of allied soil in 
the west, in the Balkans, and in Russia. 

That is the program that is advocated by this great news- 
paper and by many others, and which, it seems to me, was 
approved by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Now, the status is, supposing Germany does everything that 
is proposed in that editorial, she will be occupying her own 
country; she will be occupying Poland; she will be occupying 
Italian Provinces in Austria; she will be occupying Alsace- 
Lorraine; and, to repeat what I said a moment ago, Belgium 
will not be indemnified, and the destruction which Germany has 
wrought in France will not in any way be made good. 

How are we going to compel her to do these things after we 
declare an armistice? That is the question. We must receive 
adequate guarantees; and the only guarantee which is adequate 
to the situation that I know of is the occupation of German 
territory, pursuing the policy that Gen. Franchet d’ Esperey, in 
Serbia, pursued, who out of hand, showing that he was a states- 
man as well as a soldier and a general, laid down for Bulgaria, 
that her army should be demobilized; that her territory should 
be occupied ; and that her means of transportation should be put 
into the hands of the allies. 

Then, when we are in that position, and not until then, the 
United States and her allies will be able to guarantee a just 
peace, the indemnification of Belgium, the righting of the 
wrongs of France, the abolishment of the spirit of ruthlessness 
from the world—then, and not until then, can a peace be made 
which will make it clear that those who sleep in France shall 
not have died in vain. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr, PornpExTER] opened his address by inquiring what, if 
anything, the Committee on Foreign Relations would do to keep 
the Senate advised and to keep in touch with diplomatie condi- 
tions. I am not in a position to answer a question of that sort, 
and I think no member of the committee is in any such position, 

We are confronted by a situation which is absolutely with- 
out any precedent. I cun say this, however, that I believe the 
members of the committee coincide fully with the opinion of 
the Senator from Washington that the Senate of the United 
States, which is called upon to ratify any treaty that is made, 
should be advised in advance of important agreements and 
treaties that may come up for discussion, and I believe it will be. 

The Senator from Washington says that what he calls a 
“proposition ” has been made to grant an armistice to Germany 
and Austria and to suspend hostilities in order that peace terms 
may be discussed. I do not know of any responsible person in 
the United States who advances such a ridiculous proposition. 
The situation is that our enemies are in possession of large 
areas of France, Belgium, and Italy; they are in no condition 
to sue for peace. It would be ridiculous for enemies, under those 
conditions, to do so, On the other hand, they are in retreat, and 
we know that they are in no condition to offer or dictate terms 
of peace, Austria has made a certain proposition, the terms of 
which we do not as yet know exactly, and Germany has made 
2 proposition. They have asked for a suspension of hostilities. 
It is unthinkable that such a request will be granted either by 
the United States or by any other power; it is unthinkable that 
a suspension of hostilities can even be considered while our 
enemies are in possession of the territories belonging to France, 
selgium, and Italy. So I say, when the Senator declares there 
are in this country responsible individuals who are proposing 
the acceptance of these terms, that he is grossly in error. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the Senator just said, if 
I can repeat his words, that no responsible person in this coun- 
try proposes an armistice so long as the German armies are in 
possession of allied countries. From that position I infer he 
means that if Germany evacuates the allied countries these 
responsible persons in this country are driven to an armistice. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I request the Senator to withhold his 
inferences. I am here to state in a general way the view of the 
situntion which I take. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, 
inference. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I decline to yield further on that point. 
The Senate has nothing to do with the initiation of peace pro- 
posals. We have nothing to do with the consideration of the 
granting of an armistice. That is a military matter. It belongs 
to the President, All we can do here in the Senate at this time 
canbe done by anyone else in a responsible position. We can 
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express our opinion, and I want to express mine in a few words, 
if the Senate wiil permit. 

The President of the United States on the Sth of January 
appeared before the Congress and delivered an address in which 
he practically gave an answer to Germany, in which he laid 
down 14 conditions or principles which would be absolutely 
essential as a preliminary to the discussion of terms of peace or 
as a basis for the discussion of terms of peace. He elaborated 
those 14 propositions in his address on the 4th of July of this 
year, and again in his speech in New York on the 27th of Sep- 
tember. Those declarations by the President have up to the 
present time stood as the declaration of the American people, 
and not only that, but they have been in general terms tacitly 
accepted by everyone of the nations associated with us in the 
present war. , 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We have a right to assume that they 
constitute in large degree the basis of any general terms of 
peace, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was just about to ask the Senator 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In addition to this we recall that when 
Austria recently made application to the United States that we 
should enter into negotiations with her to ascertain the terms 
of peace the President replied in this brief and emphatic fashion : 

The Government of the United States feels that there is only one reply 
which it can make to the suggestion of the Imperial Austro-Hungarian 
Government. It has repeatedly and with entire candor stated the 
terms upon which the United States would consider peace and can and 
will entertain no proposal for a conference upon a maiter concerning 
which it has made its position and purpose so plain. 

We all know that this reply of the President was not only 
acclaimed by the whole country and by other nations of the 
world as an adequate and proper one, but that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LopeEe], ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and Republican leader in the 
Senate of the United States, gave it his full and complete in- 
dorsement. If that is so, those terms so repeatedly stated have 
become the foundation stones for any possible peace. 

Mr. LODGE. I gave my entire approval to the President's 
reply to the Austrian note. I did not cover anything else. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And that reply referred only to these con- 
ditions as being the terms upon which the United States would 
consider peace. 

Mr. LODGE. 
those conditions? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was specifically stated. 

Mr. LODGE. Was it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What could the President refer to if he 
did not refer to this address to Cengress and to the great address 
in New York on the 27th of September? 

Mr. LODGE. He did not say so. He said our purposes were 
plain. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What he stated was “that the Govern- 
ment of the United States has repeatedly and with entire candor 
stated the terms upon which the United States would consider 
peace.” He could not be any more specific. I say, therefore, 
not only has the United States accepted the statements of the 
President of January 8 and subsequently as the foundation 
stones for a peace settlement, but they have been at least tacitly 
accepted by all the nations of the world associated with us in 
this war. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘The Senator has asserted a second time 
that they have been practically agreed upon by all the nations 
of the world. Is there one word of reparation—there is of 
restitution, but is there one word of reparation in those 14 
articles, and have not both Lleyd-George and Clemenceau de- 
clared again and again that there must not only be restitution 
of the territory but that there must be reparation for the wrongs 
inflicted by Germany? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is a very fair inquiry made by the 
Senator, who is also a member of this committee, and I will 
answer it. 

The President nowhere says, nor have I said, that these are 
the complete terms. Others will, of course, be imposed. I 
myself am very anxious that another condition shall be imposed. 
While I do not believe that we as a Nation have any right to 
dictate to Germany what kind of a government she shall have, 
we can say with what government we will conclude terms of 
peace and what government we will not deal with. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to finish. We have the right to 
say whether or not we will enter into a contract with the 
Hohenzollern dynasty, and I believe we should add to what 
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the President has specifically set forth the further condition 
that we will not enter into any contract with Germany unless 
the representative of the German people are first vested with 
the power to make a contract with us, intrusted with the power 
of war and of peace heretofore held by a few war lords, 

Mr. BORAH. Has the Senator the President’s speech of Sep- 
tember 27 before him? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; I have not. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator will find a paragraph in that 
speech which makes that statement very clearly. The Presi- 
dent says there that we can not deal with the Government of 
Germany; that we do not speak the same language of agree- 
ment. There can not be any doubt about what that kind of 
language means, I will read it: 





We are all agreed that there can be no peace obtained by any kind of 
bargain or compromise with the governments of the central empires, 
because we have dealt with them already and have seen them deal with 
other governments that they were parties to this struggle, at Brest- 
Litovsk and Bucharest. They have convinced us that they are without 
honor and do not intend justice. They observe no covenants, accept no 
principle but force and their own interest. We can not “come to 
terms’ with them, They have made it impossible. The German people 
must by this time be fully aware that we can not accept the word of 
those who forced this war upon us. We do not think the same thoughts 
or speak the same language of agreement. 

There can be no mistake about what the President said. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I am glad the Senator has quoted it into 
the Recorp at this time. It corresponds with the former state- 
ment of the President. I had, however, gathered the impression 
from reading the speech of the President in New York that he 
was more disposed at the present time to trust to a league of 
nations to enforce the terms of peace which might be agreed 
upon at the close of this war, and that he might not adhere to 
that earlier expressed opinion of. his, that any contract made 
with Germany must be made by the representatives of the 
German people. The fact is that such a condition would really 
involve a change in the organic law of Germany. So, whether 
or not the President intended in the New York speech to adhere 
to that former statement of his, I certainly think it ought to 
be one of the conditions laid down by us which must be accepted 
by Germany. Indemnities must also, of course, be included. 

Mr. President, I have said all that I care to say. AS one mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Relations I can assure the Sena- 
ior from Washington that the committee will go as far as it 
properly can, not only to uphold the dignity and the importance 
of the Senate of the United States in its proper function in any 
consideration of peace terms, but from what I know of the mem- 
bership of that committee I believe I can say that it will prob- 
ably go as far as the Senator from Washington would feel justi- 
fied in going in influencing the terms of peace. This thing, how- 
ever, must be remembered. The Senate has no initiative. That 
is with the President. He is in control of our foreign negotia- 
tions and our foreign relations, and we must be content with 
the extent to which he deems it wise to take into his confidence 
Members of the Senate pending negotiations and before agrec- 
ments are reached. I hope I have made it absolutely clear, 
especially to the Senator from Washington, that the thought of 
suspending hostilities as requested by Germany and Austria at 
this stage of affairs is absolutely abhorrent to every member 
of the committee and T believe to every Member of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, President, there can be no doubt of the fact 
that the initiation of any negotiations for peace rests wholly in 
the hands of the President. As Commander in Chief he can 
make or agree to an armistice. I do not myself suppose that 
he has the slightest thought of agreeing to any armistice at 
this time. I can not imagine that he should, and I do not 
believe for one moment that he is even thinking of it. 

Mr. President, I agree most cordially with the statement 
which the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] has just placed in 
the Recorp, made by the President with regard to negotiations 
with the existing German Government. We have no right to 
undertake to settle a form of government for any other Nation, 
but we have an absolute right to demand that when we nego- 
tiate in any way, great or small, we shall negotiate with some- 
body who does not regard treaties as scraps of paper. This the 
President himself has said over and over again, and I am in 
full accord with him. 

Mr. President, it is not a question of the 14 points or the 4 
points or 8 points or whatever they are. The question now is a 
very simple one. Germany has begun this great peace offensive, 
as it is called. [ predicted it upon the 238d of August. It was 
aun easy prediction to make and one certaig of fulfillment. It 
comes. Every newspaper in the country blazes it in headlines 
and fills columns with the account of it. They treat it as if it 
were something that we ought to deal with seriously at this stage. 

What is the German proposition? That they will have an 
armistice and then begin to discuss the principles laid down by 
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the President; that they will undertake to discuss peace, while 
they leave their armies in full activity, burning the cities and 
towns of France and Belgium at this moment; while they hold 
vast tracts of Russia and are ready to go on at any moment; 
under these conditions they. propose to us to enter into a long 
discussion of the basis of peace. 

Mr. President, as I said when I interrupted the Senator from 
Washington, an armistice now could mean simply the loss of 
the war and all we fight for. As to this theory that the Sen- 
ator from Washington has so strongly and I think wisely de- 
nounced, that if Germany will retire from the country she has 
conquered we will lay down our arms and begin to talk peace. 
It can not be too strongly condemned. Mr. President, where 
are you going to begin to draw the line on what Germany has 
conquered? In all the conquered territory she holds there is 
not one conquest more infamous than Frederick the Great's 
conquest of Silesia, when he tore it from Austria in utter dis 
regard of solemn obligations which he had entered into, took it 
by surprise, and as Macaulay said after the Seven Years’ War 
“all Europe in arms had failed to tear Silesia from that iron 
grasp.” In all history there never was a worse case of armed 
robbery than that. Is it proposed to go back to that? I fancy 
not, although it would satisfy eternal justice if we did so. 

Do we propose to go back to the war of 1870? Yes, most 
assuredly. The French people will never submit in my judg- 
ment to anything less than Alsace-Lorraine without condition, 
without deduction, and it is the interest of the entire world 
that we should take Lorraine from Germany forever, because 
there she got most of her iron, 21,000,000 tons last year, to 
make shells and munitions of war to slay our troops and those 
of the allies. France did not desert us. It is not conceivable 
that we should ever desert her. 

We know what other things she has taken. When she retires 
into her own boundaries, not the boundaries of her robberies, 
and holds up her hands, then let her ask for an armistice. 

The President of the United States, in the fulfillment of his 
high responsibilities, and I believe with the universal appro- 
bation of the American people, has recognized the Czecho- 
Slovaks as a belligerent nation. That is not territory con- 
quered by Germany. It was conquered by Austria a good 
many centuries ago. We are committed to the Czecho-Slovaks. 
We have recognized them as a belligerent nation. Are we 
going to leave them under Austrian oppression and hang our 
heads forever after in shame for a breach of faith? I do 
not believe that is contemplated for one instant, either with 
the Czecho-Slovaks, or with Poland, or the Jugo-Stiavs. 

Mr. President, there is but one right course in my judgment, 
and one only, and that is to put Germany in such a position as 
to physically guarantee that she can not break out upon the 
world again, to put her in such a place that she can not again 
enter upon a war of world conquest. It does not matter what 
treaty she signs, put her behind the bars; treaties with Ger- 
many have no worth or meaning, She has inflicted more 
misery on an innocent world in four years than was ever 
dreamed of in the human imagination. I think myself that we 
should not only put her in a position where she never can break 
out upon the world again but make full reparation; for I firmly 
believe that there is such a thing in this world as retributive 
justice and punitive justice. She has not only violated all hu- 
man laws, she has violated the higher laws which have been 
recognized by all nations since we have had any history. 

Mr. President, the mischief is in any discussion of the princi- 
ples upon which peace should be debated. When Germany 
has surrendered, when she holds up her hands and says: “ We 
are beaten; what terms will you impose?” then the allies and 
the United States can tell her what terms they will impose, 
There is, there must be, no other end, no other solution. 

As for this league of nations to enforce peace, it is caught up 
by Germany in order to divert attention. Can you imagine our 
going to work and forming a league to enforce peace on the world 
with Germany as one of the partners? There is one league to 
enforce peace now in existence, and that is the United States 
and the allies; and when they have beaten Germany, as she 
must be beaten, the world will have peace. Nobody else wants 
more war, and the world does not mean to have more war; but 
we must put Germany in such a position that she can make no 
more war. Until we get her in that position there is no use 
in talking about discussions of any kind whatever, or armistices, 
or anything of the sort. The true peace will come when Ameri- 
ean soldiers and French soldiers and British soldiers are on 
German soil, and hold military and strategic points of such 
advantage that Germany must surrender. 

It is a long, hard path; I recognize it; but all the awful 
sacrifices we are making would be a crime if we did not bring 
back that result to the world, to make the world safe, not 
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merely for democracy, but safe against Germany, against such 
hideous atrocities as have been poured out on us in the last 
four years. 

I am sorry that any newspaper pays attention to these propo- 
sitions which all emanate from Germany and are as poisonous 
and insidious as the gases she uses in the field. They are all 
made to chill our blood, to hold us back as we are advancing 
to victory. They should be cast into the dust heap. The time 
for peace will come when we have won this war, and it will 
never come until we have won it and crushed Prussian mili- 
tarism to the earth never to rise again. 

' Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to say that I have not risen 
to take part in the discussion which has just been under way 
further than to add this word: In my judgment, the people of 
the United States desire and will demand a just, honorable, and 
enduring peace; a peace that will last, not a truce that will 
break, not a truce that will spawn future wars and future woes. 
We are in this war now, and— 
; Should we wade no more, 
Returning would be worse than going o’er. 

This may be a pretty good time to write the last chapter in 
the history of the Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollerns, and seal 
that history with seven seals. I merely suggest this as a sort of 
peace insurance policy. Being in, this is the best time to teach 
Prussian militarism that he that liveth by the sword shall also 
perish by the sword; the best time to teach the Kaiser that his 
*nlace in the sun” is a spot in the sun, and to teach the world 
that such sun spots are plague spots, breeding wars, pestilence, 
and famine. 

There may be a great deal of hard fighting and a great many 
heavy sacrifices ahead of us yet; but to prepare for the worst 
is sometimes the best way to prepare for the best. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I simply want to make two obser- 
vations: 

Virst, I think it unfortunate, as has been said, that we should 
treat this so-called peace offer at this time in a serious manner. 
I think the discussion of peace in the way it has been carried 
on is liable to affect seriously the present liberty loan. Thou- 
sands ef people will hesitate about subscribing, believing that it 
will be found unnecessary to subscribe. I am inclined to think 
this proposition may have been put forward at this particular 
time with that as one of its objects, namely, to discourage this 
loan. As has been very properly suggested to me by the Senator 
from South Carolina {Mr. Benet] that point gains force when 
we understand in connection with it that the last German loan 
has failed; at least, so the press states. I think, therefore, that 
as fur as the Senate can it ought to give the country the under- 
standing that there is nothing in the propositions which have 
been made which warrants us for a single instant in relaxing 
our vigilance and our efforts. 

Next I want to point out the decentive character of the Aus- 
trian and German propositions. The casual reader would under- 
stand that the President had laid down certain demands of a 
specific and definite character which Austria and Germany now 
unconditionally accept. As a matter of fact, what the President 
laid down were certain principles of action declaring that a 
pence must embody those principles; but for the most part the 
President did not state specifically what should be worked out 
under these principles. Therefore an antagonist may say: 
* We accept the principles,’ and still the entire controversy may 
remain open. For instance, if the President had said: “ This 
war shall never cease until the Teutonic powers shall agree to 
do justice by the world,” and if the Teutonic powers were to 
say: “We accept your proposition,” 
“What is doing justice by the world?” and we would have 
arrived at no point whatsoever. 

Most of the propositions laid down by the President, as IT have 








said, are prepositions of principle; and it is easy enough for our 
aninegonists to say, “ We accept these principles.” If they can 


get the war stopped we never will be able to get them to agree 
yn how to interpret and apply the principles. 

Let me give you one illustration of that. Now, let nobody 
understand that I am criticizing the President’s method of state- 


the question would arise, | 
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whereas Italy might think it cught to be far over into Austrian 
territory, and we would have arrived at nothing after all our 
controversy. 

I cite simply that one clause, not because it is perhaps the best 
illustration, but because it serves to illustrate the fact that what 
the President laid down were general principles and not con 
crete demands, for the most part. Of course he does say our 
enemies must get out of certain countries ; but when this “ foxy ” 
gentleman—I think I will use the slang term—who has just been 
put into the ministry of Austria for the purpose of camou- 
flaging—I will use that much-abused term again—the house of 
Hapsburg and the house of Hohenzollern, attempting to appear 
as a sort of a democratic representative, although owing his 
appointment to these particular sources, steps before the world 
and says, “ We are ready to accept the President’s peace terms,” 
he well knows that the President never undertook to write down 
specifically what the terms were, but simply to lay down certain 
principles of action. I think if that were understood in oul 
country there would be less misunderstanding of this proposal 
that has been made. It would be estimated at its true value 
which is that Austria wants time and that Germany wants time 

They are like a contestant whose breath is getting short, whose 
muscles are becoming weak, and who longs for the sound of thr 
gong, so that he can get a little time to rest. They want the 
hand that is now closing on their throat to relax its iron grip 
They want time to breathe. They want an opportunity for their 
armies to rehabilitate themselves, to bring up supplies, to re 
assure their people, to improve their fortifications, to get ready 
to stand on a new line, which perhaps will be somewhere near 
the German border, where, with a girdle of fortresses to sustai 
their earthworks, they can be prepared to withstand siege 
They want also, as has been again wisely suggested. by the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BENet}, who sits by me, to 
wait for winter to slow up our operations. It is inconceivabl 
to me that any man at this time thinks for one minute of sto; 
ping that precess of hammering, hammering, hammering, which 
Foch has been so well conducting. 

Let me say one thing further that is as absolutely certain, I 
believe, as any statement that a human being can make at thi 
time—that Germany will not consent to any peace we can no\ 
accept unless Germany knows she is whipped; and wheneve 
Germany knows she is whipped, and we know she is whipped, 
then will be the time for the United States and her allies in thi 
war to write the terms of peace; and when we write the terms of 
peace, it seems to me that they will be written along the line 
indicated by the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr 
Lovee], namely, that we will not trust to treaties with nation 

ll not trust to guaranties 
that such nations may give us, but we will reduce them to 
condition where they can not do any harm for a long time it 
the future, and then we will not need to trouble ourselves about 
agreements. 

Mr. President, I think the President of the United States wil 
know pretty well how to handle this matter; and I have every 
confidence that he will handle it so that the honor of America wil! 
be vindicated, the safety of the world will be assured, and every 
compact, express or implied, that we have with our allies wi 
be redeemed. Germany will be taught that he who takes the 


| sword shall perish by the sword, and that, if out of a Christia 


| charity something less than that may be imposed, still 


1] 


aa 
the puni 


ment will be rigorous enough so that while we live and tho 
| that come after us within the next century shall live ther 
i be a historic example of the fact that the conquest of the 
by military power is a thing that can never be accomplis! 
Mr, PITTMAN. Mr. President, I simply wanted to s 
to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], whose { ] 
have been following very closely, that there is o 
President has said that Germany apparently has 1 
| upon. Her spokesmen may have verbally stated U 
| agreed upon the 14 grounds of settlement; but the 
of the United States has very definitely siated, as I remem. 


ment. Indeed, when he stated the principles he did all that could 


be done, or practically all, at the time he stated them. But 
before we stop our fighting these principles ought to be reduced 
to concrete propositions of fact; and I illustrate now the thought 


granh 9 for illustration: 

A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected along cleariy 
recocnizable lines of nationality. 

\ very proper principle; but if we stop the war before the 
lines are actually fixed, or our right to fix them conceded, then 
Germany or Austria might contend that the frontier line drawn 
according to that principle possibly should be where it is now, 





that it would be impossible to negotiate with Ger ‘ 
the German people established a government that believed 
honesty. That has not yet been done. The same governmel 
that brought about this war; that depended upon militari 
hat violated treaties with Belgium and other weak p 


| that has laid down as its line of principie the law of necessity 
| as against the law of honesty and right is still in existence: 


I had in mind that I expressed a moment ago. I will read para- | 


i of the United States will take on this matter. 
| hold that the German people have not come withir 
1 


| 
| 


and there is not any question as to what position the President 
i . He 
{ 


1 
i 





i@ require 
ments of 
ernment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I did not overlook that fact, 
although I did not mention it, because it had been mentioned, 
and the statement of the President of the 27th of September 


legotiation by the establishment of an hor 
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had been read. I think, perhaps, the Senator from Nevada was 
out at the time, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Iwas absent at the time. 

Mr. REED. I did not mean in any way to do more in my 
statement than to supplement the statements that had already 
been made. 1 thank the Senator, however, for emphasizing, as 
he has very properly emphasized, the fact that the President, 
as I interpret his words, has clearly stated that he does not 
propose to make treaties with governments that break treaties. 

~-Mr. PITTMAN. I intended to make no statement on the 
subject at all; and I thought it was a good opportunity, in the 
Senator's time, to inject that observation. I was not here when 
that phase of the matter was discussed, 

Mr. LODGE. I referred to that; so did the Senator from 
Tdaho | Mr. Bora]. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That would relieve me of the necessity of 
Inaking any statement. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I may be permitted, 
I hope, to say just a word or two in this connection. The whole 
discussion, as it seems to me, is premature. We are talking as 
if Germany were whipped; we are giving notice to the world, 
while we are trying to sell bonds, that we have no enemy before 
our soldiers in France. What the American people ought to 
understand, the one great lesson they ought to learn, is that 
we have just started on this great war to whip Germany to the 
point where she has got to come before we can deal with her at 
all, It seems to me the call should go forth from this body to 
the American people to subscribe to the new liberty loan, and 
oversubscribe for it. 

It is not now time to talk of peace. Even when Germany shall 
have withdrawn her line, as the Senator well suggested she may 
do in any event when the winter sets in, she will have all her 
present resources left. When the Kaiser’s offer that came 
through the Austrian official, who has been called “the new 
camotieur,” was made, the Kaiser is reported in the papers to 
have said that no peace except an honorable peace would he ever 
consent to on the part of Germany; yet we are here talking as 
if we had already whipped them. Let us admit that we have 
not done so, and will not do so before this time next year, and 
let our people know that they have got to put up their money and 
that they have got to make this fight. Let the call go forth from 
both branches of Congress. 

There is nothing more calculated to weaken the people in their 
subscri pti ms to the liberty loan than the impression gained from 
reading the papers that Germany is already whipped. Such an 
impression will stop the liberty-loan effort in the midst of the 
preparations and campaign being made; and many a man will 
be a reluctant subscriber who would be a very willing one if he 

appreciated the actual danger that confronts us. Many hundred 
thousand soldiers are yet to be killed, and we had better quit 
talking about peace, or even the ultimate terms of peace, until, 
as the Senator from Massachusetts has frequently so well said, 
the Kaiser is absolutely on his knees listening to the terms that 
the allies shall dictate and which the German people will be com- 
pelled fo accept. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have been waiting some 
two hours until we could reach a place in the morning business 
when I could submit a concurrent resolution. I offer the resolu- 
tion and ask the Secretary to read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as_ re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
1), as follows: 





Whereas the Imperial German Government has signified a desire for an 
armistice and a discussion of peace terms on the basis of the dectara- 
n of the President contained in his address to the Congress on 
inuary 8, 1918, and subsequent addresses on the same subject : ; and 
VW reas the Imperia! German Government refused to consider the 
proposals contained in said adc Iress at the time it was made, but. on 
the contrary, defied this country and our allies, asserted its purpose 
to dominate all central Europe, and with such domination to control 
the destiny of the world and subject all other nations to its military 
v and to foree indemnities from its enemies; and 
it has continued its war of conguest with unrelenting savagery 
and against all laws of honorable warfare, and has since said address 
caused the death of about 1,060,000 men and forced this country and 
our allies to a further sacrifice of hfe and property: and 
Whereas by its refusal to accept those more than just terms it has 
ited its right to limit this country to the proposals stated in 
addre >a 
: since the date of that address its retiring armies have burned 
nnd destroyed all cities and villages evacuated by those armics; and 
‘hereus ukder the Constitution of the United States, upon Congress 
is aves the duty of determining between peace and war: 
v. thereiore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the United States (the House of Repre- 
ascniatives concurrimg) That there shali be no cessation of hostilities 
and ho armistice until the Imperial! German Government shall disband 
its armies and surrender its arms and munitions, together with its 
Navy, to the United States and her a:lies in this war 
_ That before any armistice shall oe considered ac Imperial German 
Government shall unreservedly consent to the principles of reparation 
declared as terms of peace by our allies; 
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That it will pay in damages the cost of rebuilding and reconstructing 
all the cities and villages destroyed by its armies, and restore to fer- 
tility the lands devastated by it; 

That it will repay every dollar and the value of all property exacted 
from the people of any territory invaded by it; 

That it will make proper compensation and allowance for every 
crime committed by its armies contrary to the laws of warfare and 
humanity, whether on land or sea; 

That it’ will return to France Alsace and Lorraine and the indemnity 
exacted from her in 1870; and 

That it further accepts ‘all the additional conditions laid down by the 
President in his said address of January 8, 1918. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President, those are terms that we can 
consider; those are the terms that we should exact. At a proper 
time I shall move that the resolution be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and at some future period I shall 
take oceasion to discuss it in the Senate. 

The resolution contains nothing unjust to the German Em- 
pire. If they seek a just peace, it is for our allies and ourselves, 
after considering who caused this war, who inflicted these miser- 
ies upon the world, to determine what is just; and there can be 
no such thing as justice which leaves Germany free to perpe- 

trate another such crime against the world. I would not exact 
punitive damages beyond the ability of the people to pay, but I 
would let the German people and the German nation understand 
that they must pay for the damages they have committed con- 
trary to the rules of honorable warfare; that they shall return 
Alsace and Lorraine; that they shall return the billion dollars 
that they exacted from France; that they shall return the trib- 
ute that they have exacted from the people of Belgium and 
other conquered territories; that they shall pay for the prop- 
erty which they confiscated in those territories; that they shall 
pay for every ship sunk by submarines contrary to the rules of 
warfare; and when they have done that I think they will have 
learned the lesson that the world will not recognize the right 
of any nation to defy the rules of humanity. 

I ask, Mr. President, that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, before the Senator yields 
the floor, I should like him to give his opinion about the question 
that I am about to ask him. 

The fourth provision of the President’s program for the 
world’s peace, as laid down in his address to Congress on Janu- 
ary 8, is as follows: 

IV. Adequate guaranties given and taken that national armaments 
will be rcduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic safety, 

I wish to ask the Senator from North Dakota, in view of the 
requirement contained in his resolution as to disbandment and 
surrender of the German Army as a condition precedent to 
peace, whether he thinks that anything less than that will insure 
a world peace? Does the Senator think that the mere retire- 
ment of the German Army from the countries which it has con- 
quered or which it now occupies would be any assurance of 
peace? Does he think, as long as the German Army exists in 
Germany, armed and munitioned as it is, that there is any 
assurance of the peace of the world? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr, President, it is very easy to answer that 
question. The resolution which I have introduced declares that 
the Germans shall surrender their armies, surrender their arms 
and munitions, surrender their navy. When they have disbanded 
that army and surrendered its arms, I think there will be little 
danger of our not being able to enforce the guaranty. Until they 
have done that I do not think we ought even to talk to them. 

I think another reason why we should not speak with them 
upon the matter of any cessation of hostilities now lies in the 
remarks made by the German chancellor, which, to my mind, 
are insulting to the intelligence of the world, in which he 
declares that Germany is fighting only a defensive war for its 
own life. We all know who caused this war; we all know who 
started it; we all understand the ambitions of the Kaiser; and 
now are we to have them speak to us of peace, to declare as the 
basis of that peace that they are fighting a defensive warfare 
for the tife of the German Empire, and invite us to meet them 
on equal grounds, as though we had committed the same kind 
of crimes that they have committed, and as though we were 
in any wise responsible for the war? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And, Mr. President, if I may be per- 
mitted for expressing an opinion in relation to the German 
proposition for an armistice, in addition to the other difficulties 
and objections to it which have been cited by Senators, there is 
this: The proposition offered by Prince Maximilian does not 
express agreement to the terins of peace laid down by the Presi- 
dent; it simply begs for an armistice for the purpose of enter- 
ing upon a discussion of them. Of course, that is a mere trap 
to divide and separate the allies. When Germany agrees to 


these terms of peace and disbands her army, or when that army 
is conquered in the field, it will be time enough to consider terms 
of peace, in my opinion, 
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Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I was struck just now by a 
headline in the New York World. I read from that paper as 
follows: 

PRINCE MAXIMILIAN’S NOTE ASKING WILSON FOR PEACE 
[Associated Press.] 
AMSTERDAM, October 6. 

The text of the note forwarded by the German chancellor, Prince 


Maximilian, to President Wilson through the Swiss Government fol- 


lows. 

Omitting the first two paragraphs, the concluding paragraph 
of the note reads as follows: 

With a view to avoiding further bloodshed, the German Government 
- epettn See immediate conclusion of an armistice on land and water and 

I presume the chancellor thought that, like Cyrano de Ber- 
cerac, in the last lines he would be strongest. 

To hear that the German Government is concerned abou! 
bloodshed and to hear it thus hypocritically express a desire to 
avoid further bloedshed is the supreme sarcastic fling of the 
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Mr. ASHURST. Whenever you hear anybody talking of an 
armistice or a premature peace, if the Senator listens closely he 
will detect a decided German accent in such fellow’s voice. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think there is a good deal of merit in 
that suggestion. The proposition is insidious and sinister that 
we should discuss an armistice now. But the Germans them- 
selves when they see defeat staring them in the face say they 
vill retire from the conquered territory on condition that they 
My proposition to the Senator from Nebraska 


| is, What is his attitude on that question? We are all agreed 


upon the victorious conclusion of the war, and the question 
is, How are we going to bring it about? Whether we are going 
to compel it, aS we now have the power to do, or whether, by 
submitting to an armistice, calling a halt to our military cam 


| paign, after all the sacrifices we have made, we will have to de 


century—the grimmest bit of irony perpetrated in this war. The | 


German Government sprang like a tiger at the thrvat of an un- 
offending and unsuspecting civilization, caused the rivers, the 
streets, and the fields of continental Europe to run red with 
innocent blood, then insults the intelligence of the world by pre- 


tending that it is very much concerned about the further shed- | 
|} ions, and are not going to conceal what those opinions are 
Mr. President, the German junkers and German Kaiser are | 


ding of blood! 


not only red-handed, but yellow-hearted; the moment the bayo- 
nets of the patriotic soldiers of the world have pricked their 
cowardly hides they yell for peace. A wide pathway of fire and 
blood from the Rhine to Berlin should be the course our Army 


should take; and when our armies have reached Berlin, in the | 


city of Berlin, the German Government will be told what the 
peace terms will be. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I will not yield at this moment; 
when I conclude. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 


I will yield 


I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. ASHURST. Some Senators say this discussion is of no 
value. This discussion is of value. We must assure the Amer- 
ican people that we are not going to commit the sacrilege of 
idishonoring our dead soldiers by thinking of peace until our 
soldiers have entered Berlin. Anything other than complete and 


triumphant victory will not suffice. A glacial grinding and | 


crashing down ef German autocraey is the only thing that should 


be considered for a moment. I would deem it a sacriligious | 


insult to the memory of our patriotic dead to think for a moment 


doing other than striking the enemy all the harder for the | 


insult offered by his proposing an armistice. 

‘or What did we go into the war if not to make civilization 
safe? And it can not be made safe until the German junkers 
and the German Kaiser, the man with the withered soul, are 
absolutely annihilated. Revenge; no. Justice; yes! 
the strength of heart and the sinew and the thew, and the soul 
to do justice? We have. 
not even have the attribute of personal eourage, the Kaiser and 
his war lords have proven themselves to be what every tyrant 
nnd every autocrat in the history of the world has been, not culy 
red-handed, but yellow-hearted. 

We can do our country a service here, and I think the Sena- 
tors who have spoken have done their country a service, by tet- 
ting our constitutents, our countrymen, and the world knew that 
we look with contempt. derision, and disdain upon any such 
notes as have come this morning through the public press 

sking for a cessation of hostilities to avoid any “ further 
cffusion of blood,” 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Washington 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I did not intend to interrupt the 
Scnator, I thought he had concluded his remarks. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I did not intend to interrupt the Sena- 
tor, but what I have to say will eccupy only a moment. I am 
delighted that the Senator has expressed the view that he has. 
i think it is a public service to make known the attitude of the 
Senate on this question. 

But what I desired to say was rather in answer to the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock], 
who, in answering the query which I made of him, stated that 
lhe as chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee would not 
consider for one moment the granting of an armistice to Germany 
it this time, There was nothing in the remark which I made 
Which called forth that statement by the Senator from Nebraska 


or that suggested that anybody would consider for a moment the | 
What I discussed was an | 


vranting of an armistice at this time. 


Have we | 


Like the Czar of Bulgaria, who did | 


pend upon negotiations with Germany to determine whether 0) 
not there shall be a victorious conclusion to this tragedy. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, as I was saying when I 
yielded, I think all the speeches of this morning are of value 
to this country and they are of value to our soldiers. These 
proceedings here serve notice, as I said before, that the treaty 
making branch of the Federal Congress of the United States 
have opinions on this subject, that the body of men whe unde 
our Constitution will ratify treaties of peace have decided opin 


Moreover, the Chief Executive, whose burdens are very great, 
has a right to know that we are behind him in his wondrous] 
successful conduct of this stupendous conflict which has engaged 
the energies of the patriotic people of nearly all the countries 
of the world. So these proceedings have not been without bene 
fit, and the Senator from Washington [Mr. Pornpexter], whe 
initiated them this morning, did a publie service. When cow 
ardly vandals, who have attempted to murder you and burn you 
house over your head, outraged your wife and family, begin to 
plead for peace and express their regret, would you, an offi 

of justice, be content to let the vandals escape by 
sions of regret? The German Kaiser and all his crimina 
junkers should be made to know that in this world there is a 
law of compensation which sooner or later does its perfect work ; 
made to know that the thief robs himself; that the outrager and 
the pillager outrage and plunder themselve and that behind 
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every criminal kaiser in the universe silent but relentless stands 
with uplifted blade the shadow of retribution and vengeance 
Not a single effort of any sort on land or sea or sky should b 
made to soften any blows we are aiming tow Germany I 
the business of justice move onward. 
ADJOURNMENT UNTIL THURSDAY 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BAankueap in the chair) 
The hot of 2 o’cloek has arrived. 
Vir. SMOOT. I move that when the Senate adjourns 
it adj n 1 Thursday at 12 o’clo 
‘The motion was agreed to. 
DEATILT OF REPRESENTATIVE ‘I BOTY 
A message from the House of Representatives, by G. 1 
Turner, one of its clerks, communicated to the Senate the iz 
telligence of the death of Hon. J. Frep. C. TaAtport, late a Re pre 
| sentative from the State of Maryland, and transmitted resolu 


tions of the House thereon. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I ask that ihe resi 


lutions just received from the House of Representatives be laid 
before the Senate. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolutions will be read 
Che Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 


Resolred. That tl Hiouse has heard with prof 
death of Lion. J. Frep. C. TALRotr, a Representatiy 5% 








Marvland 

Resolved, That a committ of 16 Me bers of the I! ‘ 
bers of the Senate as may be joined, be appoin 

Reselved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the H t ! and 
directed to take such steps as m lecessary for r i 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the n ssary expens 
nection therewith be paid ont of contingent t LH 

Resotved, That the Clerk communicate th ons to the Set 
and transmit a copy thereef to the family of San 





Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, as a mark of respect 
to the distinguished Representative I send the following resolu- 
tions to the desk and ask for their adoption. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 312) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, ahd unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow th: n- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. J. Prep. C. TaLsport, late q Rep: 
tive from the State of Maryland 


i vlred, That committee of 12 Senators be appointed by the \ 8 
President, to join the committee appointed on the part of the Ho of 
Represeutatives, to attend the funeral of the deceased 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these 1 


tions to the House of Representatives. 


entirely different question, a question which has been considered | The VICE PRESIDENT, under the second resolution, up- 


by a great many people of importance in this country. 





| pointed as the committee on the part of the Senate Mr. Martin 
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of Virginia, Mr. BAnkrEAD, Mr. Witt1AmMs, Mr. UNpERwoop, Mr. 
SAutssury, Mr. Suirnu of Maryland, Mr. Lopcr, Mr. NELson, 
Mr. Penrose, Mr. Dittincuam, Mr. Gerry, and Mr. FRANCE. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, at a later date I 
shall ask the Senate to set aside a day for further suitable testi- 
monial in memory of the distinguished Member of the House of 
Representatives, whom I knew well and intimately for very 
many years, and for whom I had the highest regard and esteem. 
I move as a further mark of respect that the Senate do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 2 o’clock and 
8 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, October 
10, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, October 7, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

‘The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty and everliving God, whose goodness stands ap- 
proved, so move upon the hearts of Thy children that the grief 
and sorrow which they have brought upon themselves may be 
removed; that the peace which all true men are praying for and 
compelled to fight for may come in liberty, justice, and 
righteousness; that the world may be free from the sin and 
iniquity which follow in the wake of war. 

We stand before Thee, our Father, with bowed heads and sor- 
rowing hearts because of the removal of a Member of this 
House, who from his early manhood lived to his convictions— 
a faithful and gallant soldier, fighting for what he believed to be 
right, and when the war was over, accepted as gallantly its con- 
clusions and gave himself to restoring the Government of the 
United States, in his State and in the affairs of the Nation. 

Wise in his counsels, clear in his judgments, he won the re- 
spect and favor of all who knew him. 

Comfort us and his kinsfolk with the everlasting promises of 
the immortality of the soul. 

Fare thee well old friend until we meet again, where wars 
nnd sorrows never enter; and everlasting praise be thine, in the 
name of Him who died that we might live. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 

To Mr. WHEELER, to assist in the libertyzloan campaign. 

To Mr. BANKHEAD, on account of sickness in his family. 

To Mr. Hamirton of Michigan (at the request of Mr. Mapgs), 
on account of a death in the family. 

To Mr. Jones of Texas, for two weeks, on account of the 
liberty-loan campaign. 

CLOSING THE HOUSE GALLERIES. 

' Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, it is matter of com- 
mon knowledge that an epidemic of alarming proportions is 
prevailing throughout the country. Out of an abundant pre- 
caution the Senate has ordered the galleries closed, which 
action, I understand, meets with the approval of the medical 
authorities, and so I ask unanimous consent that the Speaker be 
instructed to close the galleries of this House until further ac- 
tion shall be taken by the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

DEATH OF HON, J. FRED. C. TALBOTT. 

Mr. COADY. Mr. Speaker, with a heart full of sorrow I rise 
to inform the House of the death of my colleague, Mr. Tatsort, 
who died at his home in Lutherville, Baltimore County, Md., Sat- 
urday afternoon. With the exception of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNON] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
woop], Mr. Tarnort’s service here antedates that of any other 
Member of the House. He was serving his twelfth term. I 
think there are only three other Members of the House who have 
ever had longer service here. He was one of the three former 
Confederate soldiers on this side of the aisle. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleague, Mr. Tarsorr, died a martyr to his duty here. When 
the naval appropriation bill was before the House for its con- 
sideration he sat here day after day, although not a well man, 
giving the members of his committee the benefit of his advice, 
counsel, and good judgment. I urged him at that time to go 
away—lI saw that he was failing rapidly—but he would not do 
it. He felt his duty was here and he stayed here. After the bill 
came back here from the Senate and was sent to conference he 
was appointed one of the conferees. I again urged him to go 
away, because I felt he was failing rapidly. He said to me then, 
“IT will not go away; I shall stay here doing my duty until I 
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sign that conference report if it is the last report I ever sign.” 
It was the last report he signed. 

At some future time, Mr. Speaker, I shall ask the House to 
set aside a day on which his colleagues may address the House 
on his life and character. He was a splendid man, bright, 
genial, with a happy disposition, and the best thing I can say 
of him is that I never heard him speak ill of any man, friend 
or foe. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolutions. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolutions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 443. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
= len J. Frep. C. TALBOTT, a Representative from the State of 

Resolved, That a committee of 26 Members of the House, with such 
— of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in con- 
nection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

The question was taken; and the resolutions were unani- 
mously agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced the following committee on the 
part of the House: Mr. Coapy, Mr. LintHicum, Mr, Price, Mr. 
Mupp, Mr. Z1uLMAN, Mr. Papncert, Mr. Estoptnar, Mr. Riorpan, 
Mr. HeNnstrey, Mr. CoNNELLY of Kansas, Mr. OLtver of Alabama, 
Mr. VENABLE, Mr, VINSON, Mr. LiTrLepaGe, Mr. WiLson of Texas, 
Mr. Ketrner, Mr. But ier, Mr. Brownine, Mr. Farr, Mr. Brit- 
TEN, Mr. Ketriey of Michigan, Mr. Perers, Mr. Hicks, Mr. Mc- 
ArTHuR, Mr, CANNON, and Mr. GILLett, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the additional resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 12 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, October 8, 1918, at 12 
o'clock noon. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, 

Mr. SCULLY introduced a resolution (H. Res. 442) provid- 
ing for the appointment of a committee to investigate the causes 
and ascertain the losses sustained by the recent explosion at 
Morgan, N. J. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana introduced a bill (H. R. 13055 
granting an increase of pension to John Trimble, which was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of R. E. Miller, president of the Owt 
Drug Co., protesting against tax on distilled spirits, etc.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of May Blakely, secre- 
tary of Boston Grange, No. 1256, Boston, N. Y., protesting 

gainst the present postal laws and demanding their repeal; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Turspay, October 8, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

O Thou, who hast made us and not we ourselves, our Father 
in heaven, who hast endowed us with wisdom and understand- 
ing; and bestowed upon us the power of choice; and who hast 
taught us by a long line of predecessors in history, sacred and 
profane, that Thy laws are inexorable. To obey them is wisdom, 
peace, happiness; to disobey them brings confusion, wars, 
desolation. Give us the courage, strength, and fortitude to do 
what we know to be right that the peace which passeth all 
understanding may be ours. In the name of the Lord Christ. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 
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ADJOURNMENT OVER. 


Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, in compliance with 
the agreement, I move that the House do now adjourn, to meet 
again on Friday next at 12 o’clock noon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn until next Friday. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, the gentleman is not 
making that as a privileged motion? He is making it in accord- 
ance with the agreement? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. RAtney]. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling | 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the follow- | 
ing titles, in which the coneurrence of the House of Repre- | 
sentatives was requested: 
S. 4787. An act for the relief of Amherst W. Barber; and 
S. 4964. An act for the payment of claims for loss of private 
property on account of the loss of firearms and ammunition | 
taken by the United States troops during the labor strikes in 
the State of Colorado in 1914. | 
The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill | 
(S. 3438) to prevent corrupt practices in the election of Senators, 
Representatives, or Delegates in Congress. 
The message also announced that the Senate had passed | 
without amendiment the bill (H. R. 12982) to authorize the | 
Secretary of the Navy to purchase from the Commonwealth of | 
Massachusetts a large dry dock and appurtenant lands. 
The message also announced that the Senate had passed the | 
following resolutions: { 
Resolved, That the Senate has.heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. J. Frep. C. TaLporr, late a Representa- | 
tive from the State of Maryland. i 
Resolved, That a committee of 12 Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President, to join the committee appointed on the part of the House of 
Representatives, to attend the funeral of the deceased. | 
Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolu- | 
tions to the House of Representatives. | 
Resolved, That as a further mark of respect that the Senate do now | 
adjourn, ‘ 
And that under the second resolution the Vice President had ap- 
pointed as the committee on the part of the Senate Mr. Martin 
of Virginia, Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. WiLttaAms, Mr. UNpERWoop, Mr. 
Savcissury, Mr. Smiru of Maryland, Mr. Lopce, Mr. Netson, Mr. 
PENROSE, Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr. Gerry, and Mr. FRANCE. 
ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. |} 
Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported | 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United | 
States, for his approval, the following bill: | 
H.R. 12429. An act to authorize the health officer of the | 
District of Columbia to permit the disinterment of the bodies | 
of Eliza Hill Bowles, Bernice Worthen Bowles, and Bessie | 
Vivian Bowles. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Mr. Harpy, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence on account of death in family. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Accordingly, under its previous agreement, the House (at 
12 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) adjourned until Friday next, | 


October 11, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. i 


————— 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND | 
RESOLUTIONS. i 


! 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. SINNOTT, from the Committee on the Publie Lands, to | 

which was referred the bill CH. R. 12579) to grant to citizens of 

Matheur County, Oreg., the right to cut timber in the State of 

Idaho for agricultural, mining, or other domestic purposes, and 

to remove such timber to Malheur County, Oreg., reported the | 

same with an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 826), | 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee "| 
| 


the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


a — 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, 

Mr. RAKER introduced a bill (CH. R. 138056) to grant to the 
vitizens of Modoc County, Cal. the right to cut timber in the } 
State of Nevada for agricultural, mining, and other domestic | 
purposes, and to remove such timber to Modoe County, Cal, | 
which was referred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

s3y Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 13057) granting a pension to 
Oliver P. Jackson; to the Committee en Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13058) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret A. Van Dyke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, October 10, 1918. 


Rev. G. W. Popkins, of the city of Washington, delivered the 
following prayer: 

Most gracious God, our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee that 
we can realize under the stress of one of the most trying periods 
in the country’s history that Thou art our Father and our God. 
Accept of the gratitude of our hearts for the preservation of 
our lives, for health and strength. Let Thy blessings rest upon 
these Thy servants here. Endow them with wisdom from on 
high in these great crises in the history of our country. Guide 
and enlighten them by Thy Spirit. Bless our boys in foreign 
lands. May the spirit of God be around and about them. May 
they be protected from the pestilence that walketh in darkness. 
May their arms be crowned with victory for the glory and the 


| honor of God and the attaining of a righteous peace to all the 


nations of the earth. We humbly ask it all in Jesus’ name, 


| Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Monday last was read and 
approved. 
PEACE PROPOSALS OF CENTRAL POWERS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have a telegram 


; Which I shall read. It is addressed to me and the Washington 


delegation in Congress, and is as follows: 
OctoreEr 10, 

It is the opinion of these bodies and this community that Germany 
latest peace proposals are promulgated in part for the perpose of hinde: 
ing the fourth liberty loan, and, further, to delay opzrations in the hope 
of gaining time to strengthen their armies and prolong the war. There- 
fore we trust our Representatives in Congress wiil stand for uncondi- 
tional surrender as our only terms’ of settlement with Germany. 

This telegram comes from Sunnyside, Wash., and is signed hy 
H. Lloyd Miller and W. J. Cloud, presidents of the local organiza. 
tions of the National Council of Defense and the American De- 
fense Society. 

Mr. President, I have a telegram similar in sentiment from the 
American Defense Council of Sumner, Wasi.; also one similar 


; in sentiment from the Commercial Club of Kennewick, Wash. ; 


also one similar in sentiment, but expressed in much more vigor- 


| ous language, from the chairman of the American Defense So- 
| ciety, Chelan County, Wash.; another from the Puyallup Na- 
| tional Loyal League, Washington, 


Mr. President, all these telegrams come from small communi- 
ties; most of them are communities of farmers, and I am satis- 
fied they express the real sentiment and patriotic heart of the 


i people of our State and of the Nation. They appeal to their 


Representatives in Congress to act. They apparently overlook 
the fact that in the matter of negotiations for peace, or an 
armistice, Congress has absolutely no authority; that it rests 
entirely with the President as the Chief Executive and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 

I would say nothing that might be construed as a criticism 


‘of the President of the United States in connection with Ger- 


many’s peace call. He may know some things that I do not 
know that led him to do what he did. I do desire to say that 
my own personal view as to the course to be followed is in 


| hearty aceord with the sentiment of these telegrams. I think 


it would be far better for us to tell Germany that she must 
throw herself upon our mercy than to attempt to negotiate at 
the same time we are carrying on war. This war must end, 
if it ends rightly, in Germany accepting such terms as the allied 
nations of democracy shall deem wise and just to impose. Any- 
thing short of this will be a German victory as well as a dis- 
tinct shock to the aroused soul of the American people, who are 
fully set upon doing completely and well what they have sent 
millions of their sons to France to do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, in line with the telegram 
which the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jonres] read, I desire 
to say that I have received a telegram from the Connecticut 
Chamber of Commerce which reads as follows: 

HARTFORD, CONN., October 9, 1918, 


Hon. Frank B. LRANDEGER, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The Connecticut Chamber of Commerce approves the resolution passed 
unanimously by the Connecticut State Council ef Defense on October 7, 
copy of which has been forwarded to the President, and desires no peace 
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y ! i man Government which is not preceded by uncon- 
ditional surrender and not followed by restoration and restitution. 

CONNECTICUT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By Ausprey I. Mappock, Sccretary. 


Mr. WARREN. TI present three telegrams, one from the Amer- 
fean Defense Association, of Buffalo; one from the One Hundred 


Per Cent American Club, of Lovell; and another from the One | 


Hundred Per Cent Society, of Superior, all in the State of Wyo- 


mil in relation to the late tender of Germany. The telegrams 
fre very short, and T ask that they be printed in the REcorp. 

i VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
h ul no? 

The telegrams are as follows: 

SC EFALO, Wro., Oct i 1918 
Ilo FRANCIS BE. WARREN, 
inited States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The 400 members of our chapter are unalterably opposed to consider- 
$1 yp roposal ¢ ‘pt on terms of unconditional surrender. Con- 
firy n } ‘fl, 

WiLson McBribe, President, 
R. W. Warkins, Secretary, 
American Defense Association. 
LOVELL, Wro., October 9, 1918. 
I ; EK. Wa SN, 
ited States Senate, Washingt D.€.° 

oO iWundred Per Cent American C ‘Tub. of Lovell, urge that your influ- 
en exeried to the end that nothing but unconditional surrender of 
Germany and her allies be accepted as a satisfactory basis for peace. 


One HUNDRED PER CENT CLUB, 
By H. &. Jotty, M. D. Harris, REN LEEpom. 


Surenior, Wyo., October 9, 1918, 
Ifon. FRANCIS FE. WARREN, 
Untied States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Consider latest German peace offer for purpose of hurting fourth lib- 
erty loan. Resolutions passed by this society urge rejection of German 
peace proposals and demand that peace be granted only on uncondi- 
tional surrender of Germany and he r allies, 

ONE HuNprep Per Cent Society, Superior, Wyo. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, among many telegrams and 
communications relating to the question of suspending hostili- 
ties I have received one letter that I really think worthy of a 
piace in the Recorp, and I believe it would be no imposition 
on the time of the Senate if I asked the consent of the Senate 
for the Secretary to read it. It comes from one who had just 
been a pa irticipant in a memorial to nine soldier boys in one small 
community w who have given their lives in the war. The letter is 
so near a jae that I should like to have consent for the Sec- 
reiary to rend it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

MARYSVILL4Y, Onto, October 8, 19/8, 
ion. WARREN G. HARDING, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR NATOR: Pver since Sunday morning I have been in close touch 
w'_h the people of this county, and I find the sentiment among them not 
only unanimous but intensely e arnest with reference to Germany’ 8 request 
for an armistice “ to consider’ the terms of peace. 

Nothing would outrage more the feelings of a county that has sent out 


600 boys to make a thorough “ job” of the effort to break the power of 
the most iniquitous political power that has ever cursed the world than 


Si 






to accede to its cowardly whine for a cessation of hestilities at this stage 
of the game. 

A beaten outlaw has no claim on the leniency of the person whom he 
has attacked. We sent our boys over to “ lick” the Kaiser, not to coddle 
him If we bad our way we would make his abdication and that of the 
whole Hohenzollern family a sine qua non of any armistice or parley or 








necotiation with the German N: ition with reference to peace. 

1 will readily understand, then, how your constituents in Union 
sunty would regard any concession made to the proposal of the German 
chancellor. It would be recarded as a monstrous injustice to summon our 
sons to sacrifice themselves in an effort to crush this accursed autocracy, 
and then when they have all but accomplished their mission to cry 
‘hands off,” and thus spare the monster and give it time to recover its 
breath and secure for itself a new lease of life. 

Last Tuesday we held a memorial service in honor of nine brave boys 
who had given up their lives and whose bedies lie now somewhere in the 
eacred blood-bought soil of F ran ‘e. They went from us with our benedic- 
iion. Germany broken, humbled, repentant would be some compensation 
for their death. Germany sitting at the council table and administering 
on what is left of the world from the ruin she has wrought would be an 
insult to every home in the country that has suffered bereavement in con- 
sequence of the President's call upon it to give its best and bravest to 
wage relentless war against the “ evil thing” he professes so utterly to 
detest. Let the President know that those who commended him for keep- 
ing us so long out of the war will condemn him the most severely if he 
takes us out of it too soon. He hac no right to mak> the demand upon 
us for so great a sacrifice unless he is prepared to persevere until the 
objects for which the sacrifice was demanded are fully attained. The 
unconditional surrender of the foe is the only condition that will be just 
to those brave boys whom we have sent to fight him. Let Germany for- 
sake her idols and bring forth fruit meet unto repentance; then, and 
then only, can we be just to our martyred herves in heeding her plea for 








Very respectfully, yours, J. Ll. DAviEs, 
Pastor First Congregational Church 
Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the letter just presented by the 
senior Senator from Ohio |Mr. Hanrpine] was presented by him 
probably as expressing his own Opinion or at least as having met 
his approval. I listened to it very carefully. It shows a total 
ignorance of even the t xt of the President's note, or, on the other 
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hand, it shows a prejudice which is willing to give a miscon- 
struction to it. 

There have been some other telegrams introduced of a similar 
character this morning from the Republican side. [I think it is 
nothing but fair, and not only fair but I think it is due the 
country at this time, to publish the note itself and to publish 
some of the criticisms bearing on the note from newspapers and 
people whose opinions would be worthy of some weight. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, Mr, President——- 

Mr. PITTMAN. Excuse me; I wish to take only a few min- 
utes to read the matter into the Recorp. I do not care to be 
interrupted. I want to read into the Recorp right here the 
President’s note and Senator Lopege’s criticism. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, 
Senator Longe, the leader of the Republican Party in the United 
States Senate and, in fact, throughout the United States, and 
the senior member of the minority of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, has, in my opinion, I regret to say, publicly misconstrued 
the reply of the President of the United States, made through the 
Secretary of State, to the peace note of Prince Maximilian, the 
chancellor of the German Empire. 

The construction given by the Senator from Massachusetts in 
a publie interview can not possibly serve any good public pur- 
pose, but, on the contrary, may lead the German people and even 
some of our own citizens who are not familiar with the facts 
to believe that the President of the United States has receded 
from the positions taken by him in his message to Congress on 
January 8 and in his speech delivered in New York on the open- 
ing of the fourth liberty-lonn campaign on the 27th day of Sep- 
tember last, and that he is now unduly anxious to enter into 
peace negotiations with the Imperial German Government. The 
establishment of such a conviction in the minds of the German 
people and many of the citizens of the United States would 
deaden the enthusiasm and zeal of our people at home; would be 
detrimental to the spirit and vigor of our own armies and the 
armies of our allies in the field, and would tend to destroy the 
confidence of the world in the President of the United States, 
whose highest service is essential to a lasting and just peace. 

This is what the Senator from Massachusetts said, in the inter- 
view referred to, published in the Washington Post of October 9: 


I am keenly disappointed that the President should at this stage 
enter into a discussion with the Imperial German Government, as he 
has done in the note signed by Mr. Lansing. In his first and second 
paragraphs he asks for further information and invites further discus 
sion. It is true that in the last paragraph he inquires whether Prinec 
Maximilian of Baden represents merely the constituted authorities of 
the German Empire. Prince Maximilian is the chancellor of the Ger 
man Empire, appointed by the Kaiser. I do not understand what he 
can possibly represent except the constituted authorities, which repre- 
sent the German Empire and the German people, unless a revolution 
has occurred of which the world has as yet no knowledge. To us he 
stands as the representative of Germany and of the Kaiser. 

Personally I adhere to the statement of the President made in his 
speech of September 27. in which he said: 

“We are all agreed that there can be no peace obtained by any kind 
of bargain or compromise with the Governments of the central empires, 
because we have dealt with them already and have seen them deal with 
other Governments that were parties to this struggle at Brest-Litovsk 
and Bucharest * *® 

I feel very strongly that there should be no discussion with the Ger- 
man Government until they are ready and compelled to accept the 
terms we think it right to impose. 

The President, answering the suggestion by the Imperial German 
Government of an armistice, says the good faith of this proposal rests 
on the consent of the central powers to withdraw their armies from 
invaded territory. Are they to withdraw unattacked from Belgium and 
northern France, burning and robbing and destroying as they go. to 
positions behind the Rhine, where they will have time and opportunity 
to refresh their armies and replenish their munitions? Alsace and Lor- 
raine are not invaded territory. 

I can not but feel a painful anxiety as to what effect this note will 
have upon the allies, upon our armies, upon our soldiers who are fighting 
and dying and conquering in order to “ crush the thing’ with which the 
President is opening a discussion. 

At the same time Representative Frss, the leading Republican 
of the House of Representatives and chairman of the Republican 
congressional campaign committee, gives this interview: 

The way has been opened for Germany to save herself by withdraw- 
ing her armies within her own border by agreement rather than by 
retreat under fire as she has been forced to do the past few weeks. 
Peace discussions with Germany before our armies are on her soil will 
not insure the future. The imperial chancellor, the appointee of the 
Kaiser and as such the spokesman of the Hohenzollern government, 
will doubtless enter the door now open to declare himself the voice of 
the German people. Who will be able to refute it? 

had hoped that no step would be taken to transfer the discussion 
from the field to the table. I do not believe the soldiers or the country 
will ever be satisfied with anything short of a conclusive peace, which 
can only be assured by such chi stisement of Germany as will make a 
like sacrifice in the fufure impossible. 

This is what the President of the United States said in his note 
to Prince Maximilian, which was criticized by Senator Lepcu 
in his interview : 

Before making reply to the request of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment, and in order that that reply shall be as candid and straightfer- 
= ard as the momentous interests involved require, the President of the 

United States deems it necessary to assure himself of the exact mean- 
ing of the note of the imperial chancellor, Does the imperial chan- 
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cellor mean that the Imperial German Government accepts the terms 


Jaid down by the President in his address to the Congress of the United | 


States on the Sth of January last and in subsequent addresses and that 
its object in entering into discussions would be only to agree upon the 
practical details of their application? 

The President feels bound to say with regard to the suggestion of an 
armistice that he would not feel at liberty to propose a cessation of arms 
to the governments witb which the Government of the United States 


powers are upon their soil 
manifestly depend upon the consent of the central powers immediately 
1o withdraw their forces everywhere from invaded territory. 
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The President also feels that he is justified in asking whether the | 


imperial chancellor is speaking merely for the constituted authorities 


of the Empire who have so far conducted the war. He deems the | 


answers to these questions vital from every point of view. 


In the first place, the President did not “enter into a discus- | 


sion with the Imperial German Government.” He expressly 
stated that he would not make reply until the note was made 
more definite in certain particulars, He further pointedly asked 
whether the Imperial German Government was ready to accept 
his terms for a lasting and just peace. If they answered in 


| For Germany will have to redeem her character, not by what happens 








mentality, by which the peace of the world can be ; 
will rest in part upon the word of outlaws and only u; 





tl wed 





at the peace table but by what follows: 
Senator Lopce is not in accord with this program of the 
President, as is evidenced by his remarks in the United States 


1 | Senate on October 7, whe > said: 
is associated against the central powers so long as the armies of those | October 7, when he l 


The good faith of any discussion would | 


As for this league of nations to enforce peace, it is caught up by 
Germany in order to divert attention. Can you imagine our going to 
work and forming a league to enforce peace on the world with Germany as 
one of the partners? There is one league to enforce peace now in exist- 
ence, and that is the United States and the allies; and when they have 
beaten Germany, as she must be beaten, the world will have peace. 


Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts is not in accord 
with many of the principles, policies, and actions of the President 





| of the United States in the conduct of this war looking to ever- 


the affirmative and proceeded immediately to carry out all of | 
those conditions, the war will be won as fully and completely | 


nas it is possible to win it. If the answer ifs in the negative or 
equivocal then the reply of the President will undoubtedly be 


only a repetition or a reference to the demands he has hereto- | 


fore made. How or why the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts placed such a construction upon the President’s reply 
I do not know. I do know, however, that the people of this 
country and the press of the United States do understand the 
President’s message and do not concur with the Senator from 
Massachusetts in his misconstruction of it. 


As an example of what the press of the country thinks of the 


President's note and the construction to be placed upon it, I will 
read comments from three of the largest and most influential 
newspapers in the United States. 

The New York World says: 

In dealing with the German peace offensive, President Wilson has em- 
ployed the same tactics that Foch used in breaking the German military 
offensive—a counter offensive. * * * The President has simply 
shifted the issue back to Germany, and left the German Government to 
yet out as best it can of the trap which was so carefully set for the 
United States and the allies. 

The comment of the New York Tribune is as follows: 

Our conclusion is that President Wilson's “ inquiry ” was intended by 
him not to express the state of mind in this country toward a faithless 
pecple * * * but to make it impossible for the Imperial German 
Government to capitalize its insincerity in terms of morale by saying to 
the German people, “ We have asked in vain for peace on President 
Wilson's own conditions.” 

While the New York Sun, the most powerful Republican paper 
in the United States, gives this clear and forceful analysis of the 
note: 

Perhaps no document has ever gone so swiftly to the heart of the 
question or disposed with such candid and yet subtle dialectic skill of a 
dangerously plausible trick of the cnemy’s diplomacy as the President's 
reply. * * ®* It is as incontrovertible in its majestic simplicity as 
the laws governing the movements of the heavenly bodies and as beau- 
tiful as the American flag. 

The Associated Press has just reported that text of the Presi- 
dent’s note has reached the foreign offices of our allies, and that 
it meets their hearty approval. 

Mr. President, this is not the first time that the Senator from 
Massachusetts has voiced his disapproval of the principles, 
policies, and methods pronounced by the President for the con- 
duct of the war, the negotiation of peace, and the settlement o7 
post-war conditions looking to a lasting and permanent peace. 

In the President’s address to Congress on January 8 he laid 
down definitely and specifically a program for world’s peace 
embracing 14 distinct points. This program was agreed to and 
adepted by all of our allies and received the hearty approval of 





lasting peace. He is not encouraging the warring powers to 
accept the program of the President, but, on the contrary, he is 
openly opposing such program. In his speech on the 7th day of 
October he made this statement : 

Mr. President, it is not a question of the 14 points, or the 4 points, 
or § points, or whatever they are. 2 

Mr. President, the opposition of any statesman of the Senator's 
great ability and learning to the efforts of the President of the 
United States, upon whom the duty devolves to successfully 
conduct this war and bring about a lasting peace, would have 
its effect, but when that statesman is the leader of the Re- 
publican Party in the United States Senate, and by virtue of 
that position in the United States, and the minority leader on 
the great Foreign Relations Committee, his opposition becomes a 
matter of grave concern to all of the people of our country. He 
can now obstruct the carrying out of the principles and policies 
of the President of the United Siates ; but if he were the leader of 
a Republican majority in the United States Senate he could block 


| the consummation of such world policies. It is true that the 


all of the neutral countries of the world. Yet it did not satisfy | 


the senior Senator from Massachusetts. In the United States 


Senate on August 23 he laid down his own program for world’s | 
victory. This program differed from the program of the Presi- | 


dent in the readjustment of territory after the war. The spirit 


that the two programs breathe is as different as might is from | 


justice. The program of the Senator from Massachusetts means 
war for victory, revenge, and advantage, while the program of the 
President means war for victory, justice, and everlasting peace. 

The President in his New York speech on September 27 de- 
scribed the essential instrumentality of a lasting peace. He said: 

If it be in deed and in truth the common object of the Governments 
nssociated against Germany and of the nations whom they govern, as 
I believe it to be. to achieve by the coming settlements a secure and 
lasting peace, it will be necessary that all who sit down at the peace 
table shall come ready and willing to pay the price, the only price, 
that will procure it; and ready and willing also to create in some virile 
fashion the only instrumentality by which it can be made certain that 
the agreements of the peace will be honored and fulfilled. 

That price is impartial justice in every item of the settlement, no 


matter whose interest is crossed; and not only impartial justice but | 


also the satisfaction of the several peoples whose fortunes are dealt 


with. That indispensabie instrumentality is a league of nations formed | 
Without such an instru- | 


under covenants that will be efficacious. 


President of the United States is vested with the sole authority 
to direct the Army and Navy of the United States. He has 
the sole jurisdiction to conduct diplomatic and foreign negotia- 
ions. He is the chief executive officer of our Government, upon 
whom devolves the duty of formulating treaties and agree- 
ments with other governments; but these treaties do not become 
operative until ratified by the United States Senate. Would a 
Republican United States Senate, under the leadership of 
Senator Loner, ratify treaties embracing the President’s pro- 
gram, or would they substitute for it a program formulated by 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts? 

This is but one of a hundred illustrations that might be made 
to prove the necessity of a united Government in time var, 
This is the peopie’s war, and it is to the interest of every citizen 
of the United States to see that the President of the United 
States is upheld in every particular in his great humane policies 
that have been approved and adopted by all of our allies. Our 
people do not distrust Woodrow Wilson. He is loved, trusted, 
and respected net only by all of the people of the United States, 
but by the suffering peoples of the governments of our allies. 
He is recognized throughout the world to-day as the predoini- 
nant statesman of the age. I recognize and admire the states- 
manship, learning, and loyalty of the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts, but he has no right to be offended if I say 
to him that in the eyes of the world he does not compare with 
Woodrow Wilson. He will have his chance for a test in the 
coming election, because the contest is inevitable between the 
policies of Woodrow Wilson and the policies of Senator Henry 
CanoT LopcGe. 

Mir. WILLIAMS and others addressed the Chair. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am quite willing that this 
discussion should proceed at the proper time, but we have some 
business to transact; and so I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope that the Senator will not insist upon 
that. Three or four speeches were permitted to be made the last 
time the Senate met, criticizing the President of the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. Ido not object to discussion of the subiect. I 
may take part in it myself later on; but I think we should have 
a morning hour devoted to the transaction of morning business. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, Mr. President, I have made the re- 
quest. I think it would have been fairer if the point had been 
made the other day, instead of making it to-day. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not wish to offend the Senator, and, if 
he desires to go on now, I will withdraw the request. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There are several matters we ought 
to attend to. We can get through with them in a few minutes, 
and then this discussion will have the broadest opportunity in 
the entire Senate. There are two or three matters in the ordinary 
line of business that we ought to get through with during the 
morning hour. Then we shall have two or three hours for dis- 
cussion of this subject. Would it not be just as agreeable to the 
Senator from Mississippi to speak a half hour later as now? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. TI have no objection to any request of that 
sort, I was merely saying that it seemed to me it would have 
been more fair if the objection had been made the other day, in- 
stead of waiting to make it now; but that is all right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Petitions and memorials are still 
in order. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. WARREN presented the petition of Mrs, Vivia A. B. Hen- 
derson, of Cheyenne, Wyo., Wyoming representative of the 
Lesgzue of American Pen Women, praying for national prohibi- 
tion as a war measure, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

ile also presented resolutions adopted by the American De- 
fense Society of Rock Springs, Wyo., favoring the Americaniza- 
tion of foreigners through education, which were referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mi. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
io which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
Withont amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

\ bill (S. 4894) to amend the one hundred and eighteenth 
article of war and to authorize the calling into service of dis- 
missed or discharged officers (Rept. No. 587) ; and 

\ bill (S, 4946) to permit organizations, units, and detach- 
ments of the military forces to sell kitchen by-products, waste, 
aud garbage from their messes, and to permit the Government 
to be the purchaser thereof (Rept. Ne. 586). 

tie also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 4858) to provide method of settlement for materials, 
stores, and supplies transferred between different bureaus, de- 
partments, or agencies of the Government, and for other pur- 
poses, reporied it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 585) thereon. 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill CH. R. 282) amending 
the public-buildings act approved March 4, 1913, providing for 
the purehase of a site for a public building at Nogales, Ariz., 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
584} thereon. 

Mr. OWEN, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
submitted a report (No. 588) accompanied by a joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 179) authorizing national banks to subscribe to the 
whited war-work campaign. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


on the calendar. 


The joint resolution will be placed 


DAYLIGHT-SAVING LAW. 


Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, the Senator frotn South 
Carolina [Mr. Suir], the chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
stuic Commerce, is absent from the city, as is likewise the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. PowerenE], the ranking member of the 
majority side of that cemmittee. The chairman of the War 
Industries Board has submitted a request, supported by informa- 
tien, for the modification of the day-light saving law, so as to 
give it permanent effect. On hehalf of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce—who, [ think it fair to say, has been polled, 
no formal meeting of the committee having been held, but the 
committee having been polled and a considerable majority of the 
members having subscribed to the repert—I desire to submit 
a report on Senate bill 4982, being a bill to make permanent the 
daylight-saving law, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

‘Che reason I make the request for immediate consideration 
ef the bill is that the period contained in the daylight-saving 
act expires on the 27th day of October, being the last Sunday 
in the month of October; and the bill should be passed prior 
to that time, if it is to be passed at all, in order to avoid con- 
fusion and inconvenience. 

‘ihe veasen which, in Mr. Baruch’s opinion, justifies this legis- 
lation, and that of the committee also in part, is that it will 
result in a very great saving of electric and other power, which 
at this time is necessary to the successful conduct of war in- 
dusiries. A report from the chief of the War Industries Board, 
power section, accompanies the report of the committee. It is 
several pages in length, and I would not at this time like to 
read the report in detail, unless some Member of the Senate de- 
sires to hear it read: but I will state that the report shows that 
there will be an enormous saving of power, and that almost every 
jarce city in the United States, where this is a vital question, 
has reported in favor of the legislation, the conclusion of the 
Wat Industries Board being that it will result in saving at 








Jeasi 250,000 kilowatt capacity of power. 

I ask that a letter to the Senator from New York [Mr. CAxpver] 
be printed in connection with the committee’s report, and I 
ask for the present consideration of the bill. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be reported by title. 
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The Secretary. A bill (S. 4982) to amend section 3 of an act 
entitled “An act to save daylight and to provide standard time 
for the United States,” approved March 19, 1918. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, in order to be consistent, T 
must objeet to the immediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I give notice that at the conclusion of 
morning business I shall ask for the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall not object to its consideration at that 
time. 

FEDERAL BUILDING AT EATONTON, GA. 

Mr. REED. On behalf of the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, I report back the bill (H. R. 10609) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to exchange the present Federal build- 
ing site at Eatonton, Ga., for another site on the public square 
in said city. I desire also to say, as did the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rogrnson], who preceded me, and I desire also to 
advise the Senate, that the committee was polled, and that there 
was no regular session of the committee; but it is a bill which 
involves only a matter of $5,000. I call the attention of the 
senior Senator frem Georgia {Mr. SarnH] to the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the bill does not 
earry an appropriation. It is merely an authorization to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to exchange a post-office site in a 
little city in Georgia for another post-office site. The bill has 
been passed by the other House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. TI shall have to object to its consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then I shall ask for the considera- 
tion of the bill at the close of the morning hour. It involves 
merely a formal matter. 

CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES TO PRIVATE PROPERTY. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, on belialf of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, I desire to make a favorable report on the 
bill (S. 4945) to amend an act entitled “An act to give indemnity 
for damages caused by American forces abroad,” and I submit a 
report (No, 589) thereon. 

I presume it is unnecessary to ask for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill, although I intended to do so, but I give 
notice that I shall try to get action upen it at the close of the 
morning business. Gen. Pershing has just cabled the War De- 
partment asking for information relative to the status of the 
bill and setting forth the necessity for immediate action thereon. 
It is hoped that the bill may be speedily passed. 

PROTECTION OF TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPIT SERVICE. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask that the Commiitee on Interstate 
Commerce be discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill (HA. RR. 12976) providins for the protection of the users of 
the telephone and telegraph service, and the properties and 
funds belonging thereto, duriag Government operation and con- 
trol, and that it be referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. The bill has already passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Jurisdiction of the matter, I think, properly lies 
in the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. May I inquire who introduced the bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is a House bill—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Oh! 

Mr. ROBINSON. And was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. There accompanies this request a letter 
from the clerk of the committee in reference to the matter, 
which I ask may be printed in connection with the request. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What committee did the bill come from 
in the House of Representatives? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My understanding is that the bill orig- 
inated in the Post Office Committee in the other House, and it 
seems to me that it is clearly within the jurisdiction of the 
Post Office Committee of the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. That may be so; I have not seen the 
bill, and I am not aware of its provisions. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I can state to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut that the bill provides certain penalties for the misuse of the 
telegraphs and telephones, which are now under the control and 
operation of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. All I wanted to ascertain was whether, 
the bill having been referred by the Senate to the Committee ou 
Interstate Commerce, that committee had requested that it be 
discharged from its further consideration? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I assumed to speak for the chairman of 
the committee,.as I said, in connection with another request which 
I submitted a few moments ago. The chairman of the com- 
mittee is absent from the city, and my attention was called to 
the matter by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNprswoop], a 
member of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, I 
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was convinced that the jurisdiction under existing circumstances 
lies properly with the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce will be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill, and it will be referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 4983) for the relief of Northrop Banks (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4984) granting an increase of pension to Ella R. 
frown (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. REED (for Mr. Lewis): 

A bill (S. 4985) to provide surgical or medical treatment for 
ihe men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard 
who have been honorably discharged from the service; and 

A bill (S. 4986) to authorize the Secretary of War to grant a 
perpetual easement for railroad right of way and a right of way 
for a public highway over and upon a portion of the military 
reservation of Fort Sheridan, in the State of Illinois; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On my own account and also at the 
reguest of the National Educational Association and the Associa- 
tion of College Presidents of the United States I introduce a bill 
io create a department of education. 

By Mr. SMITH of Georgia: 

A bill (S. 4987) to create a department of education, to ap- 
propriate money for the conduct of said department, to appropri- 
ate money for Federal cooperation with the States in the en- 
couragement and support of education, and for other purposes; 
io the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Bv Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4988) amending those paragraphs relating to ex- 

nsion of time on desert-land entries contained in an act mak- 
ing appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for 
ihe fiscal year 1915 and for prior years, and for other purposes, 
approved March 4, 1915; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

\ bill (S. 4989) to increase the pensions of widows of men 
who served in the War with Mexico; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Py Mr. McKELLAR: 

\ bill (S. 4990) to repeal a proviso of paragraph 3, sec 
f an act entitled “An act to 
crease temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States,” approved May 18, 1917, and further amending said act; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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THE REVENUE. 

Mr. GORE submitted two amendments intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 12868) to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes, which were referred to the Committee on Finance, 
ind ordered to be printed. 

TAX ON CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Mr. THOMAS. I offer’an amendment to the revenue bill, 
being House bill 12868, designed to levy an income tax upon 
political contributions to campaigns. I ask that the amendment 
be printed in the Recorp and lie on the table. 

‘he VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. THomas to House 
bill 12868: 

At the end of Title II, page 53, add a new section, as follows: 

‘Sec, 261. That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid in 
respect of the excess over the sum of $500 which any person, firm, or cor- 
poration shali give, advance, pay, expend, subscribe, or contribute in 
the aggregate during any taxable year for the purpose, directly or 
indirectly, of infinencing the nomination or defeat of any candidate or 
candidates for nomination, or the election or defeat of any candidate 
or candidates for office, or the success or defeat of any proposition, to 
be voted upon at any primary election or general or special election 
at which candidates for Members of the House of Representatives or 
fcr United States Senator or presidential electors are to be nominated 
or elected, a tax equal to 100 per cent of such excess; such expendi- 
tures or contributions to include all sums in any form contributed, sub- 
scribed, advanced, expended, paid, or given to or for such candidate or 
candidates or to or for party or other political committees or campaign 
funds, but not to include expenditures made by such candidates or regu- 
Jar political committees or out of such campaign funds of moneys law- 
fully contributed to them. 

very person required by this title to make a return shall state 
therein specifically each item and the date thereof of all gifts, ad- 
vances, expenditures, subscriptions, payments, and contributions made, 
and to whom, for the purpose of influencing the result of such primary 
and general elections and of all taxes due thereon under the provisions 
of this section. And the treasurer or chairman of all State or con- 
Zressional committees and of all political committees as defined in the 
act of Congress appreved June 25, 1910, entitled ‘An act providing for 


tion 1, | 
authorize the President to in- | 
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publicity of contributions made for the purpose of influencing elections 
at which Representati. Congress are elected,’ and of all associa- 
tions or committees organized to promote or prevent the nomination or 
election of any candidate for Member of the House of Representatives 
or of the Senate of the Congress ef the United States er for presidential 
elector or electors, shall, within 30 days after the election to be held 
therefor, file with the collector for the where the headquarters 
or other office where such committee or association is lecated, a return 
stating specifically all sums of money received, from whom received, and 
the date thereof. Such return shall be verified by the chairman or 
treasurer of such committee or association.” 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—GEORGE Hi. 
On motion of Mr. PENROSE, it was 
Ordered, That the papers accompanying the bill (S. 4238) granting a 
pension to George H. Hauf, Sixty-fifth Congress, be withdrawn from the 
files of the Senate, no adverse report having been made thereon. 


CORINNE LOWE, 
Ir. JONES of New Mexico submitted the following resolution 


i 
(S. Res. 313), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, from the miscellaneous items of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, to Corinne Lowe, sister of James W. Lowe, 
late a carpenter in the employ of the United States Senate under the 
Sergeant at Arms, a sum equa) to six months’ compensation at the rate 
he was receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to be consid- 
ered as including funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


district 


HAUF, 


X 
S. 


Mr. Loner, at his own request, was relieved from further serv- 
ice as chairmen of the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Mr. Netson, at his own request, was relieved from further 
service as chairman of the Committee on Vive Civilized Tribes 
of Indians. 

On motion cf Mr. WARREN, it was 

Ordered, That the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] be as ned 
to the chairmanship of the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

That the Senator from Nebraska | Mr. NORRIS] be assigned to the chair- 
manship of the Committee on Five Civilized Tribes of Indians. 

ALIENS IN MILITARY SERVICE. 

Mr. GORE and Mr. ROBINSON addressed the Chair. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. I ask wnanimous consent to call wp House joint 
resolution 331, being calendar No. 533. I will state that itis a 
measure in which the State Department has expressed a great 
interest, and it is one that ought to be passed without delay. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read by 
title. 

The Secretary. <A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 351) author- 
izing the readmission to the United States of certain aliens who 
have been conscripted or have volunteered for service with the 
military forces of the United States or cobelligerent forces 


Mr. LODGE. I think the joint 








resolution had better be read. 





The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution. 
The Secretary read the joint reselution, as i 
Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 331) authorizing the readmission to the 
United States of certain alie rh ve been conscripted or Vvol- 
unteered for service with the military forces of the United or 





cobelligerent forces. 

Resolved, ete., That, notwithstanding the prov 
the immigration act of February 5, 1917, « m the United 
States aliens who are likely to become a public chat who are physi- 
cally defective, or who are contract laborers, or who have come in con- 
sequence of advertisements for labor printed, published, er distributed 
in a foreign country, or who are assisted by others to come, or whose 
ticket or passage is paid for with the money of another or by any cor- 
poration, asso tion, society, municipality, or foreign government, or 
who are stowaways, or who are illiterate, aliens lawfully resident in 
the United States when heretofore or hereafter enlisted conscripted 
for the military or naval service of the United States, or of any one of 
the nations cobelligerent of the United States in the present war; and 
aliens lawfully resident in the United States who have enlisted for serv- 
ice with Czecho-Slovak, Polish, or other independent forces attached to 
the United States Army or to the army or navy of any one of the cobel- 
ligerents of the United States in the present war, who may during or 
within one year after the termination of the war apply for readmission 
to this country, after being honorably discharged or granted furlough 
abroad by the proper military or naval authorities, or after being re- 
jected on final examination in connection with their enlistment or con- 
scription shall, within two years after the termination of the war, be 
readmitted ; and that any alien of cither of the foregoing descriptions 
who would otherwise be excluded under said section of the immigration 
act on the ground that he is idiotic, imbecile, feeble-minded, epileptic, 
insane, or has had one or more attacks of insanity, or on the ground 
that he is afflicted with constitutional psychopathic inferiority, tuber- 
culosis, a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease, or mental dvfect, 
shall be readmitted if it is proved that the disability was acquired while 
the alien was serving in the military or naval forces of the United States 
or of any one of the nations cobelligerent of the United States in the 
present war or in an independent force of the kind hereinbefore de- 
scribed, if such alien returns to a port of the United States within two 
years after the termination of the war; and that the head tax provided 
in the immigration act of February 5, 1917, shall not be collected from 
aliens readmitted into the United States under the provisions of this 
resolution. 


; of section 3 of 
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PEACE PROPOSALS OF CENTRAL POWERS. 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this joint resolution, I think, 
requires very careful consideration. With the purpose of it 
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Iam in sympathy, but I hope Senators will look at it with some 
care, because it seems to me that it contains some provisions 
which, if not guarded, might lead to very serious abuse. It 
lays aside all the inhibitions of the immigration laws; it removes 
them from aliens with the worst physical defects if they have 
served in the army of any of our cobelligerents and if they ac- 
quired those defects in such army. It is somewhat difficult to 
prove some of those matters, and I should be glad if the 
senator—— 

Mr. GORE. The Senator says that it applies 

Mr. LODGE. One moment, if the Sefiator will allow me. 

Mr. GORE. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire merely to call attention to the joint 
resolution and to iis importance; but in connection with the war, 
of which this bill now before us is an outgrowth, I desire, Mr. 
President, to say a few words, as a statement which I made in 
the press has been brought before the Senate, I think not in 
full, as nearly as I can judge from the reading, and has been 
criticized seriously by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pittman]. 

Mr. President, peace negotiations, however approached, are 
entirely different, from the constitutional point of view, from 
measures for the conduct of the war. In all measures relating 
io the conduct of the war the President is the Commander in 
Chief, and the measures necessary for the conduct of the war, 
although they may merit criticism or amendment, it has seemed 
to me my duty to support, even if I did not fully approve or even 
if I disagreed with them in some respects; but in the question 
of making peace the President’s power is not that of the Com- 
mander in Chief; it is a power specifically and separately con- 
ferred upon him by the Constitution. The power of initiating 
and negotiating peace is wholly his, but a treaty can never 
become law, it can never find ratification, without the advice 
aud the consent of the Senate. The responsibility of a Senator 
in dealing with any question of peace is as great in his sphere 
as that of the President in his. The manner of making a treaty 
of peace and the provisions it shall contain differ very widely 
from the question of the conduct of the war. I think, therefore, 
that the right of Senators to discuss anything that looks toward 
the negotiation of peace is unquestionable. 

Mr. President, if I had taken the ground that the President 
was going too far in the direction of hostility to the German 
Government, that he was involving us in needless extension of 
the war; if I had been trying to hold him back from laying 
down terms of an extreme kind, I might justly be criticized 
for iuterfering with the progress of the war. I did the exact 
contrary. I expressed regret that he had not taken stronger 
sround, that he had not gone further, not that he went too far. 

Mr. President, I did not hope that the President’s reply to the 
note of the German chancellor would be a decisive reply, I 
counted upon its being so with absolute certainty. On the 27th 
of September in New York, about a fortnight ago, the President 
said: 





We are all agreed that there can be no peace obtained by any kind 
of bargain or compromise with the governments of the central empires, 
because we have dealt with them already, and have seen them deal with 
other governments that were parties to this struggle, at Brest-Litovsk 
and Bucharest. ‘They have convinced us that they are without honor 
and do not intend justice. They observe no covenants, accept no prin- 
ciple but force and their own interest. We can not “come to terms” 
with them. They have made it impossible. The German people must by 
this time be fully aware that we can not accept the word of those who 
forced this war upon us. We do not think the same thoughts or speak 
the same language of agreement, 

That was the President’s statement on the 27th of September. 
With that statement I am in the fullest accord; on that state- 
ment I am ready to stand. I am standing with the President 
on his statement of September 27 against the President in his 
note of queries and inquiries of October 8. I think, with sub- 
mission and in all respect, that I have a legitimate right to 
a preference for one statement of the President over another 
hy the President. Believing, as I did firmly, that the reply 
to Prince Maximilian would be in that same high tone as the 
New York declaration which I have quoted, I was, I confess, 
astonished when I read not a reply but three queries, to use 
Mr. Lansing’s definition of the note. 

When you ask questions seriously of another nation, you enter 
into debate, because it is to be supposed that you expect and 
will await an answer to them. The one great source of regret 
io me was that tle President should ask questions of the German 
Empire through its chancellor after that vivid description 
which he gave of Germany in New York. His last question 
is whether Prince Maximilian represents merely the consti- 
tuted authorities of the empire. I can not conceive what the 
chancellor of the German Empire represents except the hered- 
itary and the elective bodies of the State. He can represent 
nothing but the constituted authorities, He is appointed by 
the Kaiser under the constitution, of the Reichstag of the 





empire, as I understand. He is the representative of the 
executive in the Reichstag, and those constituted authorities 
represent the German people until the German people see fit 
to lay them aside. He might easily reply by asking whether 
Mr. Lansing, who signed the note, represented merely our con- 
stituted authorities or whether he was elected by the people. 
He certainly is, and beyond all doubt, the chancellor of the 
German Empire, and the President asked him two questions 
as to what he meant and as to his attitude in regard to 14 
points, which, as the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep] pointed 
out the other day, are declarations of principles, not terms of 
peace in any sense. They are broad principles, and the Presi- 
dent asks the chancellor whether he is to understand that Ger- 
many accepts the principles and then will agree to discuss the 
details. The details, Mr. President, are the vita! points in- 
volved. But these points as to the note, Mr, President, are 
incidental. 

That which disappointed me, that which I regretted in the 
note, because, as I said, what I was looking for was an answer 
on the basis of the New York speech, was the fact that the Presi- 
dent asked questions which invited discussion. What possible 
value is it to put Germany in a dilemma? As to the shifting of 
the onus of the war, Mr. President, if we are to end this war as 
it ought to be ended, as we every one of us on both sides of this 
Chamber desire it should be ended, are we not ready to bear the 
onus of carrying it on until the great end is reached? If we are 
not ready to take that onus, then we should not have begun with 
the still greater onus or burden of entering the war at all. 

The shifting of responsibility for the continuance of the war by 
a debate in diplomatic notes does not seem to me at this time ta 
have much value. The note containing the President's queries, as 
the Secretary of State describes them, has given rise to questions 
of interpretation from one end of this country to the other. The 
note is being interpreted and explained everywhere. Was it a 
crime for me to wish that he should have sent an answer which 
needed no explanation and no interpretation? He sent a reply 
on September 16 to the Austria-Hungarian note. I think that 
by the accident of recognition I was the first in the Senate to 
give that note the most cordial approbation of which I was 
capable. Nobody undertook to interpret that note. Nobody 
found it necessary to explain that note. The mere fact that this 
note requires an explanation and defense is my criticism. I did 
not want a note that needed either explanation or defense. I 
wished it to go out as the note to Austria-Hungary went out— 
with general acclaim, a note that he who ran might read, that 
the whole people with one voice said we are behind, we are not 
puzzled about it, we know just exactly what it means, it needs 
no defense or explanation, it is the voice of the American people 
denying the attempt at peace made by Austria-Hungary. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to go into the details of the 
note. I do not wish to examine all the possibilities which arise 
under it. The first query is as to whether Germany means to 
accept the 14 points, and also the language is what has been 
said “in subsequent addresses.” Therefore it is an inquiry 
whether Germany will accept the 14 points and also the 4 points 
which came in another message and these great statements 
made subsequently at New York and at Baltimore. You all 
recall the latter. Let me read it to you again: 

There is, therefore, but one response possible from us: Force, force to 
the utmost, force without stint or limit, the righteous and triumphant 
force which shall make right the law of the world, and cast every selfish 
dominion down in the dust. 

That is included in the subsequent addresses. That is the sen- 
tence of which the whole people were proud and which roused 
them up from one end of the land to the other. That is one 
of the propositions for which I stand. , 

The President asks the German chancellor if they accept his 
14 points and his subsequent addresses. What they will say I 
do not know, and I do not care, but he gives them a large oppor- 
tunity to say a great many things and discuss a great many 
points for a very long time. He asks them if they accept those 
principles and are prepared then to proceed. If they do, then 
the only open question is the agreement on details. Mr, Presi- 
dent, as I have already said, those details are the very life of 
the whole question. They are vital. They go to the very 
heart of things. Everything is involved in those details, 

To take one instance, the President laid down a general prin- 
ciple as to Alsace-Lorraine. He said the great wrong of 1870 
and 1871 must be righted. The detail is, How shall it be righted, 
and what is to be called righting it? France thinks that that 
wrong can be righted in only one way, and that is by the return 
of the Provinces then rent from her by German armies, without 
condition, without deduction, without any German arrange- 
ment about vote and autonomy and a buffer state, that they shall 
simply come back to France. That is one of the details. I hope 
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I shall not be thought to be saying anything that “ grazes trea- 
son” when I say that the view of France is my view. I think 
Alsace and Lorraine ought to go back to France absolutely and 
unconditionally. That is one of the details which is to be con- 
sidered. I believe profoundly that Italia Lrredenta should go to 
Italy, who has served and sacrificed greatly, without condition 
or restriction. Is that a detail to be settled by notes? 

Here is another thing which does not occur in the 14 points or 
in the 4 points. By a great act of the President, one with which 
I was in the most hearty sympathy, a great irrevocable act, he 
recognized the Czecho-Slovaks as a belligerent nation. They are 


not only an integral part of Austria, but Bohemia is the most | 
Bohemia is the west- | 
Then comes Moravia; then what they call Slo- | 
vikia, which is where the Slovaks live, on the northern slope of | 


valuable Province in the Austrian Empire. 
ern Province. 


the Carpathians. The Slovaks are a peasant people, and the 
lands are in the hands of the most oppressive landlords in the 
world, the Hungarian Magyars. That is the territory lying 
there in the heart of Europe, and those are the people, the won- 
derful people, whose exploits in Russia and Siberia the world 
has been admiring, and that the President, joining with Italy 


and France and England has recognized as a belligerent nation, | 


There is one of the details not mentioned in the 14 points. Does 
anyone imagine that Austria is going to sit at a table and 
bargain away those Provinces? Those Provinces will receive 
the independence which we have promised them when the 
recognition we have given them is fulfilled. They will receive it 


when Austria-Hungary and Germany are in a position where we | 
shall impose our own terms upon them and not one minute before. | 


Every encouragement has been held out to the Poles and to 
the Jugo-Slavs. I was thankful to the President when I saw 
the tone he took both in his address to the Poles and still more 
in the 14 points. There must be a large Poland, taking all those 
regions rent from the Polish people by the partitions, one of the 
most infamous crimes in history. 
a strong Poland, a Poland with access to the sea by the River 
Vistula, which flows entirely among the Polish people until it 
reaches Dantzig. It is for our interest, the interest of the world, 
to have that great barrier State built up between Russia and 
Germany, to aid and protect Russia and help to bar Germany 
on the east, for the people who, under John Sobieski, saved 
Iurope from the oncoming Turk, have not lost their capacity for 
brilliant fighting or for devoted patrietism. Then there are the 
Jugo-Slavs. They have been encouraged, I am happy to say, by 
the President. They are headed by the Serbs, whose treatment 
has been worse, if anything, than that of Belgium, who are 
fighting now with undiminished gallantry and breaking through 
the enemy lines into Bulgaria. Those Jugo-Slavs we must pro- 
tect. 

Let me read another extract from the address of the Presi- 
deut at Baltimore. He says: 

Their purpose— 

teferring to Germany— 

Their purpose is undoubtediy to make all the Slavie peoples, all the 
free and ambitious nations of the Baltic Peninsula, all the lands that 
Turkey has dominated and misruled, subject to their will and ambition, 
and build upon that dominion an empire of force upon which they fancy 
that they can then erect an empire of gain and commercial supremacy— 
nn empire as hostile to the Americas as to the Europe which it will 
overawe—an empire which will ultimately master Persia, India, and the 
peoples of the Far East. 


solutely vital importance of the independence of the Czecho-Slo- 
vaks and the Jugo-Slavs. That is another of the vital details. 
Without Constantinople and without the independence of those 
hations our war would be only half won. 

Io you think that Germany is going to yield those things on an 
exchange of notes? They will yield them as they must yield them, 
as they shall yield them when they are beaten and not before. 


fault, in the principles laid down of the 14 points or 4 points, 
I find nothing that is satisfactory to me at least about repara- 
tion, The German Armies are falling back to-day. In Flanders 
and northern France they are burning every town, every harmless 
village as they go, without any regard to its military value. They 
have taken people into slavery, and as they become hopelessly 
diseased they send them back to be fed until their death in 
Franee. I am not going to rehearse the crimes of the Germans, 
but that is what they are doing now as they retreat. As they 
fall back in Flanders I am filled with fear that they will blew 
up and destroy Bruges and Ghent, not in any military process, 
but just out of pure savagery, two of the most beautiful cities in 
Europe. 


down on the Lusitania, the world ought to have, must have, far 
lurger reparation, 
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There must be a large Poland, | 


| I would leave the question of peace. 
| will win it 
He sees plainly, and never has it been better stated, the ab- | 


| of the young manhood of America with no result. 
Mr. President, in the principles with many of which I find no | 


Though I think we ought to have a large reparation for | 
some of our merchant ships and for our passengers who went | 
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there is such a thing as punitive justice. If any criminals have 
ever walked this earth deserving retributive justice and punitive 
justice it is the empire of Germany, and in any peace in which I 
have even the smallest share I want to see something done for 
reparation for all those crimes which are being committed, Am 
I to be aceused of treason because I demand that? It is not 
mentioned even in the details. 

Now, Mr. President, let me read just one little extract that I 
clipped from the papers this morning: 


GOMPERS CABLES GERMANY TRIES TO DIVIDE ALLIES. 


In a cablegram from Rome, Italy, received yesterday at American Fed- 
eration of Labor headquarters from Samuel Gompers, who is with the 
American iabor mission in Rome, Mr. Gompers has this to say of the 
German peace offer: 

“The offer of an armistice is nothing more than another maneuver of 
Germany and the central powers to weaken the solidarity of the allied 
democracies and their will to fight for the destruction of imperialism, 
militarism and autocracy. The safety of labor and of the people gen- 
erally demand from the central powers their unconditional surrender or 
that their military menace be crushed. This is the judgment of not only 
the American :abor mission now in Rome, but of all with whom we have 
come in contact. 

Mr. President, all I say, is what Mr. Gompers says, and they 
will be very slow, let me tell you—anybody, certainly on the 
Democratic side, will hesitate long before accusing Mr. Gompers 
of hostility to the President. I say nothing more than what he 
said. I believe that Mr. Gompers correctly interprets the will 
and the wishes of the American people. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. PirrMan], as he always does, 
undertook to give a party complexion to this subject. Mr. 
President, if there was any party advantage in it, and I do not 
suppose there is the slightest, I say to you with all the solemnity 
that I can bring that I would have gladly forfeited any advan- 
tage to myself, any advantage to my party, which could 
sibly be dreamed of if the President would only have written 
a note like the Baltimore speech, like the reply to Austria- 
Hungary, and not a series of queries and had given neither me 
nor anybody else anything to criticize or find fault with. 

Party advantage is as nothing in what we are dealing with 
now. Upon the question of discussion with Germany hangs 
the result of the war. I could not help being disturbed for fear 
that the queries might be misinterpreted, that they might be 
misunderstood. I hope and trust that I am utterly wrong, but 
I could not but feel anxiety lest the thought, conveyed to the 
popular mind that we are on the eve of peace negotiations 
might the liberty loan among people who did not look 
closely into language. I hepe and trust that it will do nothing 
of the kind. No liberty loan was ever more necessary than the 
one we are now making, and a failure of it would be equivalent 
almost to the loss of a battle. But when we begin to talk about 
peace and ask Germany what she thinks about certain things 
the average man is confused and misled and imagines peace to 
be upon the threshold. 

Mr. President. my view is a simple one. Nelson once said 
that the best diplomatists in Eurepe were his hundred-gun ships. 


pPos- 


affect 


i Mr. President, the best diplomatists in Europe at this moment 


are the armies of France and Italy, of England and the United 
States. The best men to carry on discussion with Germany 
are H: and Pershing and Diaz, and over all the great com- 
mander, Marshal Foch. Those are the negotiators with whom 
They will win it. They 
on German They will bring back the peace 
which the whole American people desire, for they desire, I 
believe, unconditional surrender, and unconditional surrenders 
are not obtained by clever discussion and exchanges of notes. 
They are won by armies in the field. 

When the war ends, Mr. President, is wholly secondary to how 
it ends. The war might end in such a way as to make us feel 
like criminals, because we had been responsible for the sacrifice 
The result 
must justify the sacrifices. Nothing else is possible and nothing 
will justify those sacrifices but putting Germany where she can 
not again break out like an armed lunatic upon the world. 
That will do more than any league of peace. Are we going into 
a league to enforce peace with Germany as a partner? The 
way to compel the peace of the world is to break Germany down 
and make her accept our terms. 

Mr. President, as a Republican—and I Know I speak for all 
about me—let me savy that we have given, we shall continue to 
give, a full and whole-hearted support to the President as the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. We give it to 
him because he is there by the election of the people and our be- 
lief is in laws, not men. We have been brought up on the old 
doctrine that this is a Government of laws and not of men, and 
as to the man placed at our head at this great hour, not only as 





soil. 


|. President, but as Commander in Chief, the law has placed him 
There is such a thing as retributive justice; | there and he hag our support, not for what he can give us, not 
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for what he can do for us, but because he is the head of the 
Nation under the law and the Constitution of the United States, 
ithe head of the Nation in time of war. 

Mr. President, the highest allegiance is that which we bear on 
both sides of this Chamber equally. The highest allegiance is to 
the country and the cause. To that all else must yield and to 
that all else will yield in the end. The Republican Party stands 
for uncenditional surrender and complete victory, just as Grant 
stood. My own belief is that the American people mean to have 
an unconditional surrender. They mean to have a dictated 
nnd not a negotiated peace. That is my own belief here, deeper 
in my heart than any belief I have ever had. I may be wrong, 
but I so believe with all my heart and soul, and I shall stand 
for my belief in this great hour of my country’s fate, in public 
or in private, in any field at any time. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to me for less than five minutes? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. TI only wish to ask in connection with 
this debate to have printed the President’s peace terms announced 
January 8, February 11, July 4, and September 27 and the corre- 
spondence with the Governments of Austria-Hungary and Ger- 
many. I wish the people when reading the Senate discussion to 
have before them in the Recorp these statements by the President. 
Let me add the further statement that while agreeing to the main 
results announced by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopcre| which we must accomplish, I also believe that the Presi- 
dent’s last letter was wise and will be fraught with real service 
io the country. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have no objection to having the matter 
printed in the Recorp. 

rhere being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp as follows: 


PRESIDENT'’S Peace TenMS ANNOUNCED JANVARY 8, FeBpruary 11, Jury 
4, AND SEPTEMBER 27. 


President Wilson's program of world peace, stated in 14 terms in his 
nddress to Congress last January &, and which the German chancellor 
now is asked to say whether he accepts without qualification, before 
the resident replies to the latest peace proposal, is as follows: 

1. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which there shall 
be no private international understandings of any kind, but diplomacy 
sball proceed always frankly and in the public view. 

2. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside territorial 
waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the seas may be closed in 
whole or in part by international action for the enforcement of inter- 
national covenants, . 

3. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers and the 
establishment of an equality of trade conditions among all nations con- 
senting to the pence and associating themselves for its maintenance 

4. Adequate guaranties given and taken that national armaments 

will be reduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic safety. 
5. A free, open-minded and absolutely impartial adjustment of all 
colonial claims, based upon a strict observance of the principle that in 
determining all such questions of sovereignty the interests of the popu- 
lations concerned must have equal weight with the equitable claims of 
the government whose title is to be determined. 

6. The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a settlement of 
nil questions affecting Russia as will secure the best and freest co- 
operation of the other nations of the world in obtaining for her an 
unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity for the independent de- 
termination of her own political development and national policy and 
assure her of a sincere welcome into the society of free nations under 
institutions of her own choosing, and, more than a welcome, assistance 
also of every kind that she may need and may herself desire. The 
treatment accorded Russia by her sister nations in the months to come 
will be the acid test of their good will, of their comprehension of their 
needs as distinguished from their own interests and of their intelligent 
and unselfish sympathy. 

7. Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be evacuated and re- 
stored, without any attempt to limit the sovereignty which she enjoys 
in common with all other tree nations. No other single act will serve 
as this will serve to restore confidence among the nations in the laws 
which they themselves have set and determined for the government 
of their relations with one another. Without this healing act the whole 
structure and validity of international law is forever impaired. 

8. All French territory should be freed and the invaded portions re- 
stored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 in the mattee 
of Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace of the world for 
nearly 50 years, should be righted, in order that peace may once more ve 
made secure in the fnterest of all. 

9. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected along 
clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 

10. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among nations we 
wish to see safeguarded and assured, should be accorded the freest 
opportunity of autonomous development. 

11. Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacuated; occupied 
territories restored; Serbia accorded free and secure access to the sea 
nnd the relations of the several Balkan States to one another determined 
by friendly counsel along historically established lines of allegiance and 
nationality; and international guaranties of the political and economic 
indeperdence and territorial integrity of the several Balkan States 
should be entered into, 

12. The ‘Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should be 
assured a secure sovereignty. But the other nationalities which are 
now under Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted security of 
life and an absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous devel- 
opment. And the Dardanelles should be permanently opened as a free 


passage to the ships and commerce of all nations under international 
guarantees, 
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13. An independent Polish State should be erected which should in- 
clude the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, which 
should be assured a free and secure access to the sea, and whose 
political and economic independence and territorial integrity should be 
guaranteed by international covenant. 

4. A general association of nations must be formed under specific 
covenants for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of political 
independence and territorial integrity to great and small States alike. 


TERMS GIVEN IN FEBRUARY, 


In an address to Congress on February 11, 1918, President Wilson 
“enumerated the principles which must be applied to any further ex- 
changes of view between governments,” as follows: 

1. That each part of the final settlement must be based upon the essen- 
tial justice of that particular case and upon such adjustments as are 
inost likely to bring a peace that will be permanent. 

2. That peoples and Provinces are not to be bartered about from soy- 
creignty to sovereignty as if they were mere chattels and pawns in a 
xame, even the great game, now forever discredited, of the balance of 
power ; but that 

3. Every territorial settlement involved in this war must be made in 
the interest and fur the benefit of the populations concerned, and not as 
a part of any mere adjustment or compromise of claims amongst rival 
States; and 

4. That all well-defined national aspirations shall be accorded the 
utmost satisfaction that can be accorded them without introducing new 
or perpetuating old elements of discord and antagonism that would be 
a in time to break the peace of Europe and consequently of the 
world, 


MOUNT VERNON. SPEECII, 


On July 4, 1918, in an address at Mount Vernon, President Wilson 
said : 

These are the ends for which the associated peoples of the world are 
fighting and which must be conceded them before there can be peace: 

1. The destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere that can sepa- 
rately, secretly, and of its single choice disturb the peace of the world ; 
or, if it can not be presently destroyed, at the least its reduction to 
virtual impotence, 

2. The settlement of every question, whether of territory, of sov- 
ereignty, of economic arrangement, or of political relationship, upon 
the basis of the free acceptance of that settlement by the people im- 
mediately concerned, and not upon the basis of material interest or 
advantage of any other nation or people which may desire a different 
settlement for the sake of its own exterior influence or mastery. 

3. The consent of all nations to be governed in their conduct toward 
each other by the same principles of honor and of respect for the com- 
mon law of civilized society that govern the individual citizens of all 
modern states in their relations with one another; to the end that all 
promises and covenants may be sacredly observed, no ee plots or 
conspiracies hatched, no selfish injuries wrought with impunity, and a 
mutual trust established upon the handsome foundation of a mutual 
respect for right. 

4. The establishment of an organization of peace, which shall make 
it certain that the combined power of free nations will check every 
invasion of right and serve to make peace and justice the more secure 
by affording a definite tribunal of opinion to which all must submit and 
by which every international readjustment that can not be amicably 
agreed upon by the peoples directly concerned shall be sanctioned. 


ADDRESS IN SEPTEMBER, 


On September 27 President Wilson, addressing Congress, said 

“These, then, are some of the particulars, and I state them with the 
greater confidence because 1 can state them authoritatively, as repre- 
senting this Government's interpretation of its own duty with regard to 
peace : 

“4. The impartial justice meted out must involve no discrimination 
between those to whom we wish to be just and those to whom we do 
not wish to be just. It must be a justice that plays no favorites and 
knows no standard, but the equal rights of the several peoples con- 
cerned. 

**2. No special or separate interest of any single nation or any group 
of nations can be made the basis of any part of the settlement which is 
not consistent with the common interests of all. 

“3. There can be no leagues or alliances or special covenants and 
understandings within the general and common family of the league of 
nations. 

“4, And more specifically, there can be no special, selfish, economic 
combinations within the league and no employment of any form of 
economic boycott or exclusion except as the power of economic penalty 
by exclusion from the markets of the world may be vested in the league 
of nations itself as a means of discipline and control. ; 

“5. All international agreements and treaties of every kind must be 
made known in their entirety to the rest of the world. 


REPLY TO AUSTRIA’S PLEA, 


The following is President Wilson's answer to the first peace pro- 
posal of Austria-Hungary, sent on September 16, 1918: 

“The Government of the United States feels that there is only one 
reply which it can make to the suggestion of the Imperial Austro-Hun- 
garian Government. It has repeatedly and with entire candor stated 
the terms upon which the United States would consider peace and can 
and will entertain no proposal for a conference upon a matter concern- 
ing which it has made its position and purpose so plain,” 


TEXT OF GERMANY'S PEACE PROPOSAL TO UNITED STATES, 


The German Government requests the President of the United States 
of America to take steps for the restoration of peace, to notify all bel- 
ligerents of this request, and to invite them to delegate plenipoten- 
tiaries for the purpose of taking up negotiations. The German Govern- 
ment accepts, as a basis for the peace negotiations, the program laid 
down by the President of the United States in his message to Congress 
of January 8, 1918, and in his subsequent pronouncements, particularly 
in his address of September 27, 1918. In order to avoid further blood- 
shed the German Government requests to bring about the tmmediate 
conclusion of a general armistice on land, on water, and in the air. 

MAX, PRINCE OF BADEN, 
Imperial Chancellor, 
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[From the Washington Post, Oct. 9, 1918.] 

TEXT OF REPLY OF UNITED STATES TO GERMANY’S PEACE OVERTURES. 

Secretary Lansing yesterday handed the following note to Frederick 
Oederlin, chargé d’affaires of Switzerland, ad interim: 

“TIT have the honor to acknowledge, on behalf of the President, your 
note of October 6, inclosing a communication from the German Govern- 
inent to the President ; and I am instructed by the President to request 
vou to make the following communication to the imperial German 
chancellor : 

“* Before making reply to the request of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment, and in order that that reply shall be as candid and straight- 
forward as the momentous interests involved require, the President of 
the United States deems it necessary to assure himself of the exact 
meaning of the note of the imperial chancellor. Does the imperial 
chancellor mean that the Imperial German Government accepts the 
terms laid down by the President in his address to the Congress of the 
United States on the Sth of January last and in subsequent addresses 
nnd that ite object in entering into discussions would be only to agree 
upon the practical details of thelr application % 

“*The President feels bound to say with regard to the suggestion of 
an armistice that he would not feel at liberty to propese a cessation of 
arms to the Governments with which the Government of the United 
States is associated against the central powers so long as the armies 
of those powers are upon their soil. The good faith of any discussion 
would manifestly depend upon the consent of the central powers imme- 
diately to withdraw their forces everywhere from invaded territory. 

“*The President also feels that he is justified in asking whether the 
{mperial chancellor is speaking merely for the constituted authorities of 
the Empire who have so far conducted the war. He deems the answers 
to these questions vital from every point of view.’ ” 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I listened with the closest 
attention to the eloquent and inspiring statement of his position 
upon this great question by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopck], who has just taken his seat. In that connection, I want 
to mark the speech of the Senator from Massachusetts just de- 
livered, to which the Senate, I noticed, paid the closest attention, 
by referring to the statement made a few minutes ago upon this 
floor by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PirtTmMan], to the effect 
that the policies and views of the Senator from Massachusetts 
upon this question differ greatly from the policies and views of 
the President of the United States. We have just heard the 
views of the Senator from Massachusetts as to the way the war 
with Germany should end. He is in favor of an unqualified vic- 
tory; he is in favor of subduing the military power of Germany 
and of imposing upon her a peace and a reestablishment of condi- 
tions after the war to be dictated by the allies. 

The Senator from Nevada says that is not the position of the 
President of the United States. As for me, Mr. President, if that 
is true, I take my stand upon this question by the side of the 
Senator from Massachusetts and not by the side of the President 
of the United States on the conditions of peace, if the view of the 
Senator from Nevada as to the difference between them is cor- 
rect, because I indorse, and I believe that the overwhelming sen- 
timent of this country approves, the position just taken by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

That further recalls the remarks that were made by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada. He said that the Senator from Massachusetts, 
in a statement which he had given to the newspapers, had pub- 
licly misconstrued the reply of the President to the offer of the 
German chancellor, and I listened with rapt attention to the 
entire carefully prepared statement of the Senator from Nevada 
for a demonstration of the proposition that the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts had misconstrued the reply of the President; and I 
think I do no injustice to the Senator from Nevada in saying 
that he did not show, nor did he even attempt to show, in any 
respect whatever any injustice that was done to the President 
in the statement of the Senator from Massachusetts in any mis- 
understanding of the President's note delivered through the Sec- 
retary of State, or any misconstruction of it. 

On the other hand, the Senator from Nevada, as he pursued 
his thesis, seemed to forget the proposition with which he started 
out; and the burden of his argument consisted entirely in this— 
not that the Senator from Massachusetts had misconstrued the 
President’s reply but that the Senator from Massachusetts dif- 
fered with the President of the United States upon this proposi- 
tion. Of course, it is not necessary for the Senator from Nevada 
to introduce proof in support of the fact that the Senator from 
Massachusetts does not agree with the President on this note, 
tor the Senator from Massachusetts admits it, and has taken 
great pains to make clear in the most forcible, and, I think, the 
most eloquent and impressive style, his difference of views with 
the President upon this particular phase of this great question. 
That is, in fact, the issue; that is why this matter is being dis- 
cussed, and is worthy of being discussed—because of the fact, 
that is so elaborated by the Senator from Nevada, that some 
of us do not agree, and have taken pains to show wherein we 
do not agree, with the President’s note. 

The conclusion of the Senator from Nevada, as to the different 
views taken by the Senator from Massachusetts and the Presi- 


dent—that the President being a greater man than the Senator |! 
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from Massachusetts, and the Senator from Massachusetts—as 
the Senator from Nevada says—not comparing with the Presi- 
dent, we must follow the President in this matter. The argu- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada is not upon the merit of the 
propositions advanced but merely a fulsome eulogy of the Presi- 
dent, who, he says, is smarter than the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. The Senator from Nevada apparently does not under- 
take to arrive at a conclusion for himself on the question itself, 
but is content to follow the President without question or inves- 
tigation. 

Comparisons of that kind are not instructive. The fact of the 
case is that, on the other hand, I think they are rather offen- 
sive and scarcely worthy of this arena. It may be perfectly 
natural in view of the political fate that has overtaken some of 
those in the Democratic Party who dared to differ from the 
President that Senators, if there are any of that party repre- 
sented by the Senator from Nevada, who are content to shine 
in a reflected light and prosper by the favor of the great, should 
take the position that he has taken, that no one should differ, 
even in the slightest particular, with the views of the President. 
If the Senate, as the Senator from Nevada proposes, is to be 
the mere echo of the President—although I have for him, and I 
am sure we all have, the greatest respect—we may as well vacate 
our functions and let the Senate be abolished. 

Now, I want to refer a little more directly than the Senator 
from Massachusetts did, to the consequences of the course which 
the President is taking in his conduct of these negotiations. 

I think the President has accepted a parley with the German 
Government, and the President’s acceptance of a parley with the 
enemy by his answer to Germany’s offer gives Germany the 
opportunity which she has leng been seeking. The two ques- 
tions and one statement by the President, which latter also 
implies an interrogatory and calls for an answer, presuppose 
a negotiation as to the conditions on which the war shall end, 
based upon the answers which may be received, with this crimi- 
nal lunatic among the nations. I am referring to Germany. 
That is rather strong language, but-I formed an opinion some 
time ago that German is so afflicted. 

It is the preliminary clearing of the way, as it were, for 
entering into a discussion with Germany as to the terms and 
eonditions upon which the various nationalities and peoples 
shall be reestablished at the conclusion of the war. Although 
couched in an interrogatory form, it is in itself a preliminary 
answer to the German chancellor’s audacious proposal. As 
such, as an answer, and by reason of the fact that it is an 
answer, it is most unfortunte. 

In view of Germany’s multiplied crimes, both in deliberately 
planning and commencing this war, and in the manner in which 
she has conducted it; in the repeated express statements of her 
officials and spokesmen that every consideration and sanction, 
including her plighted word, should be subordinated to the mili- 
tary interests of the state; and in view of her constant disre- 
gard and express repudiation of her treaties and solemn agree- 
ments, as well as of every restraint of morals and of inter- 
national law; her deliberate starvation of the inhabitants of 
occupied countries, who would have utterly perished but for the 
voluntary contributions of the people of the allied countries; 
and the unnameable and degenerate tortures which she has 
inflicted upon prisoners and noncombants; her attacks upon 
hospitals and hospital ships; her burning of the houses of civil- 
ians and murder of civilian inhabitants, have so destroyed Ger- 
many’s moral standing in the world that it is surprising that 
the President apparently expects by the interrogatories to the 
German chancellor to base his further discussion of an armistice, 
which is the same thing as peace, upon the answers which that 
official will make to these questions. 

The answers of the German chancellor will be such as in his 
opinion suit the material interests of Germany in her present 
desperate situation. Although the President by asking the 
questions apparently intends to base his further negotiations 
upon these answers, they can no more be depended upon than 
any other of the statements, treaties, moral or legal obligations 
which Germany has repudiated in her 40 years’ course of sys- 
tematic subordination of right to expediency. It ought by this 
time to be known to the leaders of all the allies that Germany 
is destitute of political morality, that she is cunning, astute, 
crafty, and treacherous. In her entire course with Denmark, 
Austria, and Russia she has been habitually guilty of duplicity 
and bad faith. By the express utterances of her most authori- 
tative military and civil leaders she has declared the doctrine 
that all means may be justifiably employed, however unlawful 
and treacherous, which tend toward German success and the 
supremacy of the German people. Our own State Department 
only a few days ago called attention to the cynical repudiation 
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by Germany of the Brest-Litovsk treaty within a few weeks 
after its ratification. The vast system of international propa- 
ganda in neutral, as well as allied countries, which Germany 
has maintained through her secret service and her diplomatic 
establishments bas shown her to be, whatever else she may be, 
an unserupulous master of political cunning and artifice. In 
the light of this disclosure of German character, which has been 
burned into the hearts and consciences of the world through 
the colossal sacrifices and sufferings of this war, it is humiliat- 
ing that anyone of the allied Governments should accept, even 
for a moment, as a basis of discussion, of armistice, or peace 
the promises of this traitor to civilization. 

Germany should be regarded as an outlaw among the nations. 
She has proved herself to be not amenable to any of the moral 
sanctions which are the basis of negotiations and of settlement 
between Christian and civilized peoples. The answer, which 
should be made forthwith, to the ambiguous and worthless prom- 
ises of the German chancellor should be a demand for uncon- 
ditional surrender. 

The German chancellor can well answer each one of the in- 
quiries of the President in such way as will be most calculated 
to accomplish his object. He ean say that he represents both 
the Government and the people of Germany, and who can dispute 
his statement? In this he undoubtedly would be correct, as, for 
the purposes of this war, there is no difference between the 
German people and the German Government. He could say that 
he does accept the terms laid down by the President in his ad- 
dress to the Congress of the United States on the 8th of January 
last and in subsequent addresses. 

I pause here to say that there {s as much latitude and room 
for disagreement and for the arrival at different conclusions in 
the greater part of the 14 principles enunciated as there would 
be in any mere declaration that we are in favor of the right set- 
tlement of the war or a righteous peace; in fact, language simi- 
lar to that is used in some of these propositions. So that an 
acceptance of them arrives nowhere, so far as any tangible and 
detinite establishment of bound:uries is concerned, and the fixing 
of the conditions of the peoples of the world at the conclusion 
of the war. If the German chancellor should take that course, 
as he very likely will, and should state that he accepts all of the 
propositions of the President, what is his statement worth? The 
President calls for his statement. What will his statement be 
worth when he shall have made it? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ineton yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. Will the Senator permit me to suggest that the 
query of the President as to whose this voice was fully answers 
the question as to whether the voice has any capacity to speak. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. sut the answer to the Senator from 
Oklahoma is perfectly obvious, that the same person ts going to 
answer all the queries. 

Mr. OWEN. The query which was offered through the Sec- 
retary of State was, Are the persons speaking merely the same 
people representing the military power, without any authority 
to rule the German people without their consent? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Oh, no; the Senator has not quoted it 
correctly. 

Mr. OWEN. The substance of the query of the President is, 
Are these the same constituted authorities who have heretofore 
ruled the German people—— 

Mr. PCINDEXTER,. Oh, no! 

Mr. OWEN. And whose right to rule the German people has 
been denied by the President? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is nothing of that kind in the 
note. 

Mr. OWEN. I will demonstrate that it is in the President’s 
note when the Senator concludes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The substance of the note was the 
inquiry whether or not the chancellor represented the authori- 
ties who have heretofore conducted the war. 

Mr, OWEN. Merely those authorities. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I do not think that the word “ merely” 
is in it, but we will assume that it is 

Mr. OWEN. The word “ merely ” is the most important word 
in it, and when the Senator interprets the word “ merely,” he 
will see there is no difference of view between him and the 
President. : 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is no statement whatever in the 
note that these authorities did not represent the German people, 
that they hed no right to rule; nothing of that kind whatever is 
contained in the note. 

Mr. OWEN. It is already included in what the President 
said in New York, 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. I am talking about the note to the 
German chancellor, and there is nothing of that kind in the note, 
I should like to suggest further to the Senator from Oklahoma, 
that that inquiry, as to whom the chancellor represents, will be 
answered by the chancellor himself, and he will adjust his 
answer to that question the same as he will to the other ques- 
tions—to suit his interests. I will ask the Senator from Okla- 
homa what credence or dependence or faith would he attach to 
the answer of the German chancellor upon that question? 

Mr. OWEN. The same that the President has heretofore 
expressed, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Then, what is the use of asking the 
question? 

Mr. OWEN. None whatever. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Then we are in accord; 
That was the conclusion I was leading up to. 

Mr. OWEN. It is where the Senator will find himself when 
he gets through with the debate. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I agree entirely with the Senator; and 
I am very glad, indeed, that he has so declared himself, that 
there was no occasion to ask such a question. 

Mr. OWEN. I made no such suggestion; I entirely approve 
the question. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Well, let the Recorp stand for what the 
Senator said. 

Mr. OWEN. I entirely approve the question, but the Senator 
omits the word “ merely ”; he has not seen the word “ merely "; 
he does not think it is in the note, in the query that was m: ide, 
and yet it is the most important word in that query. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not think it is very important. 

Mr. OWEN. Then the Senator will need to reread it; and, 
when he does, he will see that it is the most important part of it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What is the use of asking the German 
chancellor whom he represents, and what faith could be attached 
to the answer of the German chancellor when he makes it? 

Mr. OWEN. None whatever; we are agreed as to that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Now, upon that point, repeating, T will 
ask what difference does it make what the German chancellor 
or any other German statesman states as to what he will accept 
in the way of terms of peace. Here is the question: The Presi- 
dent has asked the German chancellor these questions. Will 
the President accept the answer of the German chancellor when 
it is made, if he accepts the President’s terms, and says he 
represents the German people, will the President negotiate 
an armistice on the strength of such answers; and if not, what 
is the purpose of the President in asking the German chancellor 
the question? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator ought to be able to see that with- 
out requiring an answer upon the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just a moment, and then I will yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma. If he should answer the Presi- 
dent that he accepts the 14 general propositions laid down by 
the President and all others that he has made, and if he should 
answer the President that they would agree to evacuate the con- 
quered territory, what would the Senator from Oklahoma con- 
sider would be the result of these answers in arriving at an 
armistice? 

Mr. OWEN. The answer involves unconditional surrender. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is the exact issue between the 
Senator from Oklahoma and myself; and that is the point that I 
want to make in a few remarks. 

Mr. OWEN. There is no issue between the Senator and my- 
self, because he believes in the same thing substantially that 
I do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Oh, no; I believe just the opposite on 
this point. The Senator believes that the outcome which I 
have just stated amounts to unconditional surrender. I-think I 
can demonstrate that it amounts to a German victory. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator overlooks this issue which the Presi- 
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dent pointed out on September 27: 


Shall the military power of any nation or group of nations be suf- 
fered to determine the fortunes of peoples over whom they have no 
right to rule except the right of force? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the entire debate here on 
this proposition is based upon the disappointment that has been 
expressed that the President did not adhere to the agree: that 
he has heretofore taken. 

Mr. OWEN. The President has not departed a hairbreadth 
from his position heretofore taken. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Well, the President asks three questions 
of the German chancellor, or, at least, two questions, and a state- 
ment which may produce an answer, all three of which may be 
answered in accordance with the President's terms; and if so 
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answered, and if the President should concur with the Senator 
from Oklahoma, that those answers and the acceptance of them 
would amount to unconditional surrender, then the allies would 
have sacrificed the fruits of victory, for the reason, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I will point out more in detail, that they would leave 
Germany unconquered, in a stronger military. political, and 
moral position than she his ever been in since the war began, 
fighting upon her own soil, upon shortened lines, with a superb 
railroad system, and interior communications—— 

Mr. OWEN. She has an opportunity-——— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just a moment—for supplies; and as 
against that nothing but the promise of the German chancellor 
to accept certain general conditions, which promise would 
amount to nothing, as the Senator from Oklahoma has just said. 

Mr. OWEN. The German chancellor can not answer these 
questions either “ yes” or “no” without destruction. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Well, I should like to have the faith the 
Senator from Oklahoma has, 

Mr. OWEN. I will undertake to demonstrate that when the 
Senator concludes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the President, in the face of Ger- 
many'’s crimes and falsehoods, will undertake to bring about an 
armistice because the German chancellor offers to accept certain 
conditions, whatever they may be, then indeed would the world 
see the apotheosis of faith and innocence being led to the slaugh- 
ter. The German chancellor may well say that Germany will 
evacuate every foot of allied territory. The President says: 
“He would not feel at liberty to propose a cessation of arms to 
the governments with which the Government of the United 
States is associated against the central powers so long as 
the armies of those powers are upon their soil.” By this does 
the President mean that if the central powers evacuate the 
allied soil he will accede to the request of the German chancellor 
and “invite the belligerent States to send plenipotentiaries for 
the purpose of opening negotiations of peace”? If not, what is 
the purpose of the President in making this suggestion to Prince 
Maximllian; and if not, what will the attitude of the President 
be if the German Government immediately agrees to evacuate all 
of the territory which it has ravaged and pillaged and retire to 
its own frontiers? 

The conception which the German Government has of the meet- 
ing of the plenipotentiaries of the belligerent States, which it 
asks the President to bring about and which the President, 
strange to say, is discussing with the German Government, is 
shown by the following curious passage from the speech of the 
German chancellor delivered to the Reichstag at the same time 
that he dispatched his message to the President of the United 
States: 

The striking force— 

He says— 
which the Government has in its striving for peace depends on whether 
it has behind it the united, firm, and unshakable will of the people. 
Only when our enemies feel that the German people stand united back 
of their chosen leaders, then only can words become deeds. 

I would like the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to pay 
particular attention to these quotations from the speech of the 
German chancellor : 

At the peace negotiations the German Government will use its efforts 
to the end that treaties shall contain provisions concerning the protec- 
tion of labor and insurance of laborers, which provision shall oblige the 
treaty-making States to institute in their respective lands within a pre- 
seribed time a minimum of similar, or at least equally efficient, institu- 
tiens for the security of life and health as for the care of laborers in the 
case of illness, accident, or inyalidism. 

These are not the words of a conquered government. It 
throws an interesting light on the workings of the German mind. 
Evidently it is a sop to the German socialists. Thwarted for 
the present in the dream of a Pan Germany of arms, but never 
ceasing for a moment in its ultimate purpose, we here see the 
German effort to extend its propaganda and establish its policies, 
for such perversion to its own purposes hereafter as May seem 
expedient, when it would renew, if we fall into the trap that is 
set for us, its war of intrigue, to be followed by its war of arms 
against the peace and liberty of the world. We here see the 
curious conception in the mind of the German chancellor as he 


apparently already visualizes the great sitting down of the | 


nations, Germany in equal status among them, to a conference 
table to which for the time being the contest, during the armis- 
tice of arms, will be transferred. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. 
purpose in interrupting the Senator is to call the attention of 
the Senator to the fact that at our last meeting the junior Sena- 


tor from Minnesota [Mr. KeLLoce] gave notice that he would ad- | 


dress the Senate to-day regarding the constitutionality of cer- 
tain important features of the revenue bill. Assuming that he 


The hour of 2 o'clock has arrived, and my | 
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would have the opportunity to do so, he has given the press the 
contents of his speech. It is evident that if this discussion is 
to continue, the Senator, notwithstanding the notice, will be 
deprived of the opportunity of speaking upon a very impor- 
tant measure, so important, indeed, that I think the present 
discussion, which is largely political, might well be postponed 
until the Senator from Minnesota can comply with the notice 
he has given and give the Finance Committee the benefit of his 
views on that important question. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I shall conclude my remarks in a few 
moments and give way to the Senator from Minnesota. In the 
meantime I appreciate the motive and the spirit of the interrup- 
tion which was granted by my courtesy to the Senator from Colo- 
rado, who undertakes to use the privilege I granted him to inter- 
fere with me while I am making an address to the Senate. As 
to the importance of my remarks I reserve the right to decide 
that for myself and I do not necessarily accept the views of the 
Senator from Colorado, interjected in that way. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator entirely misinterprets me. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I do not think I did. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senator did. I had no intention to 
offend the Senator. The Senator from Minnesota spoke to me a 
few moments ago regarding the fact that he had given this no- 
tice, and I told him I would 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I doubt very much whether the Senator 
from Minnesota requested or expected the Senator from Colo- 
rado to interrupt me in the manner in which he has done and 
imply that I should give way to another Senator. I resent it as 
utterly uncalled for and improper and not a part in any way of 
any responsibility which rests upon the Senator from Colorado 
in the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I decline to yield just now. 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall have something to say then later. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I was interrupted in the middle of a 
sentence. I was referring to the proposed conference of pleni- 
potentiaries of the belligerent nations asked for by the chan- 
cellor of the German Empire and undertaking to show the idea 
that the German chancellor has in his mind as to the position he 
will be in and the purpose which the German Government has 
in view in that conference, with the tremendous prestige and 
power which Germany will possess in it, relating to the domes- 
tic affairs of her enemies, if her armies are left intact and 
entrenched upon her international boundary lines. Not content 
with preserving his empire intact, as will be the case if the evi- 
dent purpose of these negotiations should be consummated, even 
in this hour he plans to compel, by the leverage of peace nego- 
tiations, agreements of the allied powers affecting their purely 
individual and domestic social and economie laws. The use 
which the German Empire would make of such an agreement, in 
an uninterrupted continuance of that international intrigue 
which sleeps neither day nor night, and is not resting even now 
while the President is carrying on his discussion with this arch- 
traitor of the ages, both in palliating her own domestie dis- 
turbances and in forwarding her propaganda among the varying 
political elements of her enemies, is quite plain. It has no es- 
sential bearing in the exchange of views now taking place ex- 
cept as defining and illuminating the mental attitude with 
which Germany makes this proposal. 

If the incredible thing should happen, and the allies should 
agree to an armistice at the request of the President on the state- 
ment by the German chancellor that he speaks for the German 
people, as he undoubtedly does, and upon the retirement of the 
German Armies to the German frontier, and the promise of the 
German Government that it will accept the 14 propositions of 
the President and his later terms, as referred to in his message, 
Germany will be then far stronger from a military point of view 
than she is to-day or than she has been at any period of the war. 
She would be standing upon shortened lines, with her great and 
well-equipped army concentrated on her western frontier. 

The allies, meanwhile, under the armistice, would have sur- 
rendered the military advantage which they now have in the 
constant pressure of successful attacks. Germany will have 
time to retover from her confusion, to reorganize those forces 





| which have been at the front, to repair her supply and equip- 


ment, and to strengthen her fortifications and entrenchments. 

If these negotiations are entered into and an armistice granted 
on the terms suggested by the President’s inquiries of the Ger- 
man chancellor, Germany will be morally and politically im- 
measurably stronger than she was at the beginning of the war, or 
has been at any time since. Then, in deed and in truth, she 
would be fighting, after an interval of peace, a purely defensive 
battle, upon her own soil and for her own institutions, whatever 
those institutions may be. An armistice, whatever definition 
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may be given to the word itself, in this case means an end of 
the war, and never again will the allies be able to renew, in cold 
blood, against Germany on her own soil, with her reorganized 
and rehabilitated army, with her incomparable interior lines of 
communication, wiih the renewed morale and devotion of her 
people, and the concentration of her troops upon a shortened 
battle front, this war of righteousness and liberty. The Ger- 
man morale will have been strengthened, the sympathy of her 
own people for their Government, and, in fact, of many other 
people now joining in the war against her, will be intensified in 
her behalf. The allied morale will have cooled; the great war 
machinery of the allied belligerent nations will have slowed 
down, Never again in this generation will that supreme mo- 
mentum of devotion to cause, of sacrifice to the death, of settling 
once and forever the civilization of the world be recovered. It 
will be impossible to gear up again to a high pitch the financial, 
industrial, and commercial war organization of the allies. The 
weapons with which the conditions which are to follow after 
the war are to be shaped and determined will have been forged. 
They can not be changed. Germany will be unwhipped. From 
that day forth, with her reorganized forces she will pursue that 
plan, which she has never ceased to follow, to renew at the most 
vulnerable point of the world her war of conquest, rapine, and 
enslavement. For the allies, instead of entering into a millen- 
nitin of security and peace for the culture of the better natures 
of mankind and the dwelling in happiness of the children of 
men—there will be, if they are to survive at all, an era of 
preparation for another war. Children will be reared, not in 
that easy security necessary for the soul's beauty and develop- 
ment, but in the constant and insidious menace of a struggle to 
protect life and liberty against a degenerate and evil power, 
still at large in the world. From the time of their birth until 
their eyes close in the death of old age men of the coming genera- 
tions will see in front of them the specter of secret intrigue and 
the menace of an open war of conquest. 

There is only one way in which this specter can be dispelled, 
and that is by the absolute and unqualified destruction of the 
power of this renegade nation. That, and that only, should be 
the answer of the President and of the allies to the insidious 
suggestion of the German Government. Then, when that has 
been accomplished, in the wisdom and mercy of the great powers 
of light and righteousness, Germany's place in the world will be 
fixed. Her power for evil will be destroyed; her criminals in 
high places will be restrained of their license. 

The indemnification of Belgium, the righting of the wrongs of 
France, and the banishment of the German menace to the world 
will never be provided for-by any guaranty in this program— 
which seems to attract so much support from those who act 
upon first impression without careful consideration of the ulti- 
mate resulis—that we should cease fighting and slow down our 
var machinery upon the condition that the German chancellor 
promises that he will on certain conditions withdraw troops 
from the conquered territory and place them on the German 
frontier. What provision is there in these suggestions for the 
indemnification of Belgium, the righting of the wrongs of 
France? When we meet in this conference of the plenipo- 
tentiaries and insist upon such reparation and Germany begins 
With the artifice which I have undertaken to describe, to dicker 
and inquire, and refuse, and decline to indemnify or to repair 
her wrongs, Which undoubtedly will be Germany’s attitude, what 
will the allies do? How are they going to compel Germany to 
carry out the 14 principles laid down by the President? They 
would have no power to do it. Germany could postpone and 
defy them, and there would not be left in the world enough 
spirit after an armistice to renew this bloody war. Onve the 
nurmistice is granted the things we are fighting for will be set- 
tled and determined by the conditions that exist on that day. 

The indemnification of Belgium, the righting of the wrongs of 
France, and the banishment of the German menace of the 
world will never be accomplished if our sole dependence is 
merely the word of the German people or of the German Goy- 
ernment through whom they speak. There must be other guar- 
anties, and there can be no other guaranty but the armies of 
the allies standing in triumph in Berlin either by canquest or 
by the uneonditional surrender of the German people. If it is 
to be conceived that upon any possible answer of the German 
chancellor to the questions asked by the President our Chief 
Executive will request our allies to agree to any armistice with 
Germany short of her absolute surrender, it is to be hoped that 
under the divine guidance of an Almighty Providence the mighty 
powers of France and England, who have sustained this con- 
ict for civilization through more than four years—in the midst 
of their ruins and their dead—-will refuse te surrender the 
victory which is in sight, 
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Mr. President, I ask leave to incorporate as bearing upon 
this subject as a part of my remarks a brief article from the 
Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, and an article by myself 
in the New York Times of June 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and leave is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


{From the Manufacturers Record, Oct. 3, 1918.] 


HELL WILL BE BUSY TRYING TO SAVE ITS ALLIBS, GERMANY AND HER 
ALLIES, FROM PUNISHMENT. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INDIAN DEPREDATIONS, 
Washington, September 28. 


Epirtor MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 


Dear Sire: I read this 3m in the Post your letter urging that the 
influence of this country be thrown against any premature er com- 
promise peace with Bulgaria. I have not the article before me at this 
moment, but recollect clearly the supstance of it, and hasten to con- 
gratulate you upon your promptness and soundness in giving every pos- 
sible publicity to this view. The greatest menace confronting the United 
States and the allies now is not from any military source, but is the 
danger of a weak and compromise peace. The acceptance of anything 
short of absolute surrender of Germany and all of her allies would be 
one of those blunders which are worse than crimes, and would be a fear- 
ful waste of the lives and treasure which the allies have expended in this 
war. 
With kind regards, 
Very truly, yours, MILES POINDEXTER. 


P. S.—The situation brings to mind the unwise policy of this Govern- 
ment in not having declared war against all of the allies of Germany. 
The notion that we should wage war against Germany and not against 
her allies, whose soldiers are fighting against us on both the eastern 
and western fronts, is so illogical that it is bound to lead to embarrass- 
ing situations and cripple our activities in the final adjustments at the 
conclusion of the war. “> 


The letter to which Mr. PorNnpeEXtTeR thus so strongly refers was a 
cablegram which the editor of the Manufacturers Record felt Justified in 
sending to the London Times on September 27. It was as follows: 

“While the United States is not technically at war with Bulgaria, 
its people ere at heart at war with Bulgaria and every other enemy of 
our European allies. From all parts of this country we are hearing 
of an overwhelming sentiment that there should be no peace parley of any 
kind with Germany or any of its allies until there has been an uncondi- 
tional surrender of the armies and navies of Germany arfd all of its 
allies. Civilization can not permit an armistice or peace parley with 
assassins. The universal thought in America of every honest-hearted 
man and woman is for unconditional surrender by the criminals and ade- 
— unishment afterwards. America is whole-souledly in this war to 
a finish.” 

This cable and some further comments upon the situation were sent 
out from Baltimore and rather widely published in the daily papers. 

Our position has been that we should be at war technically as well as 
in reality with Bulgaria and Turkey. It seems to us to be a very grave 
mistake for this country to have permitted the minister from Bulgaria 
to remain in Washington while the troops of Bulgaria were fighting our 
allies and while Bulgarian troops were in the very armies that are fight- 
ing our own people, or else Bulgarian armies, by fighting our allies, were 
releasing for fighting against us the soldiers of Germany and Austria. 

We can not conceive any diplomatic reason, or any reason in ordinargs 
common sense, which has permiited the Bulgarian minister to remain 
in Washington and which has kept this country from declaring war 
against Turkey and Bulgaria. They have been two of the most un- 
scrupulous powers engaged in this war. Bulgaria has been almost as 
vile as Turkey. Bulgaria has been without regard to any honor or 
integrity. It has cared not for the right, and it would just as lief fight 
on the side of the allies as on the side of Germany if it were sure the 
allies were going to win. Turkey, the murerer of a million or more 
Armenian Christians, the most atrocious nation except Germany which 
the world has known, is fighting to the limit of its strength against our 
allies, and yet we are at peace technically with both Turkey and Bul- 
garia. 

We have no right to stand in such a position. It necessarily, as 
Senator POINDEXTER says, raises questions which must be embarrassing 
and must cripple our activities in the final adjustments at the conclusion 
of the war. 

By what right at that time will we be able to say that Turkish power 
should be banished from Europe, or that Bulgaria aud Turkey should 
share in the burden of paying the fearful cost of the war? 

We are not at war with them. What right, therefore, will we have 
to sit at the peace table and help to dictate terms by which they shall 


| bear their full share of punishment? Were we at war with them, as we 
| should be, this Nation could have said to the allies we believe that there 


should be no acceptation of any terms of peace from Bulgaria or from 
Turkey except unconditional surrender, with the certainty of punish- 
ment for their crimes. But what right bas America to say that when 
it {gs not at war with Bulgaria and Turkey? 

It was for this reason that the Manufacturers Record, knowing the 
sentiment of the people of this country, cabled to the Loudon Times its 
expression of opinion in regard to this situation. 

We are glad to have Senator POINDEXTER'’S wholly voluntary commen- 
dation of the position taken. From many others commendation equally 
as strong has come, and it is gratifying that throughout the country 
there is growing up a determination that Germany and all of its allies 
shall be made to unconditionally surrender, and that the flags of America 
and our allies shall float in triumph over the capitals of these criminal 
countries before there can be any terms of peace discussed. 

We fully agree with Senator POINDEXTER that the greatest menace of 
the world is the tremendous effort that will be made to bring about 
“a weak peace, a peace of compromise.” 

Every power of hell and earth which can be controlled by Germany 
will be used to produce such a peace, and we may rest assured that hell 
will be very active in the campaign, for hell can ask no greater achleve- 
ment than an inconclusive peace, or one which leaves Germany and its 
criminals unpunished. 
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Ifell knows that this would mean the continuation of hell on earth 
and another war in the not distant future which would surpass this war. 

Unconditional surrender is the only term which should ever be used 
in connection with peace, and with the definite determination that every 
criminal leader in this great conflict shall on the gallows pay with his 
life the penalty of his crimes, and that the nations guilty of bringing this 
war upon the world shall be made to pay the full cost to the allies. 
Nothing else would satisfy justice. Anything else would be a blot upon 
civilization for centuries to come. 


{From the New York Times, Sunday, June 9, 1918.] 


SENATOR POINDEXTER Uncres ACTION IN RuSStA—WANTS Mitirary Ex- 
PEDITION CHIEFLY OF JAPANESE TROOPS-—-UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT, HE Says, Has MISCONCEIVED THE BOLSHEVIKI, 


{By MILES POINDEXTER, United States Senator from Washington.] 


The collapse of Russia and its assimilation by Germany, acting 
through the latter’s Bolshevist agents, opens a new act with com- 
pletely changed scenes and conditions in the world war. Its effect is 
the dominating factor in the great struggle now hanging in the balance 
on the so-called western front, in France. With the great armies in- 
trenched from the mountains to the sea and to all appearances limited 
in their action to the physical application of the accumulated driving 
force of either side, the master strategy of the war lies elsewhere. 

We may put aside for the moment consideration of the turmoil he- 
tween the conilicting and heterogencous nationalities in the Austrian 
Empire, and the opportunity for wise sovenens by the Government 
of the United States in taking up openly and forcefully the struggle for 
liberty of the enslaved Serbians, Czechs, Slovaks, and others, thus adding 
to the material as well as the moral force of the allies the tremendous 
anized influence of these people and their friends in and out of 
Austria. 

Greater by far than this in its significance and consequences is the 
question as to what disposition is to be made of Russia, iis 170,000,000 
of people, and its boundless resources of food, fuel, and metals. In 
modern war the labor and sacrifices, endurance, and heroism of millions 
undergoing the hardships and sufferings of campaigns for weeks and 
months and years are required for the decision of battles, while the 
decision of such a question as the saving and rehabilitation of Russia, by 
means of a great armed and civil force, accompanied by military and 
diplomatic officials, may be made in a brief conference of the Cabinet 
and pass almost unnoticed in the news dispatches of the day. And 
vet upon that decision and upon the turning of the path here or there 
the outcome of the war and the future of civilization may depend. All 
of the sacrifices of the brave men and women of the allied nations may 
be rendered vain by a few easy blunders of their rulers in the higher 
questions of strategy and statesmanship. 

The eyes of the whole world are looking at the swaying combatants 
in France, and desperation almost characterizes the struggle of the 
allies there. What would be the effect upen that scene if the news 
agencies of the world carried to the German command the information 
that an army of 2,000,000 ably led, thoroughly armed aud equipped 
Japanese were advancing westward in Siberia, accompanied by French, 
Rritish, and American troops and officials, under international guaran- 
ties of good faith toward Russia and the allied cause? It is certain 
that it would have an instant and powerful effect, not only upon the 
morale, but upon the physical military forees of the German Army. 
Such a word, spreading like the impalpable ether from man to man and 
regiment to regiment of the Germans, overwhelming them with the 
consciousness that, however the struggle might go against a powerful 
foe in their front, there was slowly, but surely, advancing upon them a 
powerful and thoroughly organized foe upon their undefended rear, 
would unquestionably discourage many of that army and greatly weaken 
its spirit. Very soon, too, as such an allied army advanced in Siberia, 
it would be necessary for Germany to begin to retransport across 
Europe and Asia troops, cannon, supplies which she so recently labor- 
iously moved from the cast to the western front. As the allied forces 
advanced in Russia the drain upon German resources to meet them 
would each day become greater, and so each day would weaken the 
power which she would be able to hurl against her enemies in France. 
Even though this weakening might be comparatively small and of lim- 
ited extent, yet when brought to bear upon a struggle so evenly bal- 
anced as is that in France, it might be absolutely decisive of the result, 
and consequently of all the issues of the war, boundless and inex- 
pressible and unlimited as they are in their effect upon the human race. 





ELEMENTS OF SUPPORT, 


Such an influence, however, of the rehabilitation of Russia, through 
an allied military force as the nucleus of a rehabilitated Russian Army, 
would not be small or limited in its extent. The intelligent elements of 
the Russian Empire, now helpless and bound hand and foot under the 
tyranny of German influence and Bolshevist tyranny, would rally to 
this movement and make of it the nucleus of a new Russian Army and 
the means of the redemption of Russian civilization and freedom, 

As carly as February, 1918, the Japanese Government, whose officials 
are by reason of their proximity and more direct interest better in- 
formed of movements and conditions in Asiatic Russia than are those 
of the western nations, made inquiries of their allies in the war as to 
the attitude the latter would take toward the sending of a Japanese 
force to stem the growing tide of German influence and to check the 
atrocities of Bolshevism in Siberia. Great Britain and France, through 
their premiers and foreign ministers, gave their approval to the sug- 
gested enterprise. The United States, however, by reason of its in- 
terests in the Pacific and also by reason of the dependence of the allies 
upon this Government for food, munitions, and finance, as well as troops, 
was in a position to control the policy to be pursued. Unfortunately 
for America and the world our Government, instead of welcoming with 
grateful appreciation the magnificent opportunity and the generous offer 
of Japan, interposed an objection to the suggestion. 

One can readily appreciate the private feelings of a sensitive people 
which, in such a situation, could not be publicly expressed, at this atti- 
tude on the part of the American Government. Japan, as demonstrated 
by her every act in this war, has been faithful to her obligations as an 
ally of Great Britain and coworker with France and America in oppos- 
ing the effort of Germany to enslave the world. Considering Japan’s 
interest in the Pacific as well as her opportunities, a selfish course on 
her part might well have dictated the conservation of her armies and 
resources, so that she would come out of the war fresh, vigorous, and 
uncxhausted. When, no doubt, with peculiar interests of her own in 
view, as well as those of her allies, she offered to equip, transport, and 
maintain an expedition in Siberia, realizing as she does the vital benefit 
this would be to the allied cause, it is not difficult to Imagine her dls- 
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appointment, if not humiliation, not only at the failure to accept the 
proffered assistance of the Government of the United States, but at our 
positive objection interposed thereto. 

On May 17, 1918, the Associated Press sent out the following dispaich 
from Tokyo: “The military agreement between Japan and China has 
caused increased attention to be given to the question of intervention in 
Siberia. It is understood that both Great Britain and France are 
actively favoring intervention, the former because of the danger of the 
spread of German influence, and both Great Britain and France because 
they are convinced that it would hasten the winning of the war. The 
General Staff is ready for any action that may be ordered, but the Gov- 
ernment has not announced any decision in the matter. The best in- 
formation here is that intervention is not likely until it is favored by 
the United States.” . ‘ 

Speaking in the lower house of the Japanese Parliament in the latter 
part of March, 1918, Mr. Mochidzuki made the following statement: “As 
regards America, she is believed to have signified her disapproval to the 
Japanese Government for two reasons, namely, that though she does 
not take exception in principle to Japan undertaking to maintain peace 
and order fn Siberia single-handed, she does not think Siberia is in such 
danger, and that Japanese premature intervention in Siberia will have 
the effect of driving a majority of the Russians into the arms of the 
Germans.” 

As to these objections Mr. Mochidzuki says: “It is superfluous to say 
that intimate relations exist between Japan and America, and I am not 
behind the foreign minister in any desire for their relations growing in 
intimacy. I must, however, point out that the German menace through 
Siberia is by no means felt in the same measure in this country and in 
America, which is situated on the other side of the Pacific some 5,000 
miles away. Let us suppose that Canada, which is contiguous to Amer- 
ica on a frontier extending for 3,000 miles in length, had concluded a 
separate peace with Germany and enemy prisoners of from 100,000 to 
150,000 threatened to invade America. In such a case would America 
decide to dispatch troops to cope with this serious situation only after 
Japan’s acquiescence in her project was obtained? * * * As re- 
gards the second point of anxiety raised by America, that Japan’s pre- 
mature intervention in Siberia will drive the Russians into the arms 
of the Germans, I can only say that if no helping hand be extended to 
the Russians at the present time they will soon be crouching on their 
knees before the Germans by reason of their unpreparedness and im- 
potence.” 

DELAY AND DIPLOMACY. 


These interpellations of the foreign minister by Mr. Mochidzuki were 
greeted with cheers in the Japanese House of Representatives. It may 
be pertinent to add the following words used on that occasion by Mr. 
Mochidzuk!: “ The foreign minister is apt to make use of the words ‘t! 
most deliberate consideration,’ but it must be remembered that ‘ de- 
liberate consideration’ has always been the last place of refuge for 
incompetent diplomatists.” 

On the same occasion this clear-headed and well-informed statesman 
said that Russia was “a mere baby in the hands of the German giant,” 
and that the German menace was spreading practically unopposed to 
the East. He also quoted the minister of war to the effect that “ 100.000 
German war prisoners are being armed in Siberia east of the Urai. 
That German influence is growing in those districts is evident from the 
fact that Irkutsk, where the Bolsheviki and the anti-Bolshevikt were 

ractically matched in influence about December and January, has at 
ast passed under the sway of the Bolsheviki, and, as you are well 
aware, an army corps of German and Austrian war prisoners is in process 
of formation there under the training of German officers.” 

It must be borne in mind that these official statements quoted from 
Japan’s war minister obtained from Gen. Semenoff and other loval Rus 
sians standing with a small force against the traitorous Bolsheviki wer 
made in March, and that this German so-called “ peaceful conquest ” of 
Russia, even to the Pacific, has been steadily proceeding ever since. 
The military success of the Bolsheviki and the firmness with which they 
have carried out their bloody policy can not be explained in any qualit 
of the undisciplined and ignorant and vicious anarchists and tyrannical 
socialists who compose their forces and their so-called leaders; it is to 
be found in the trained and educated German officers among the millioi 
or more prisoners east and west of the Ural, who have been armed by; 
these Russian enemies of the allies with weapons taken from the dis- 
banded Russian Army. . 

About the same time as the statement just quoted Viscount Motono, 
Japanese minister of foreign affairs, answering interpellations of Mr. 
Sugita on the last day of the session of the Diet, said: 

“As I stated a few minutes ago, the chaotic state into which the Rus- 
sian situation was thrown caused the guestion to be discussed very 
earnestly at home and abroad. In order to give categorical answers to 
some of the questions put by Mr. Sugita, however, I would have to dis 
close details of the exchange of views that has taken place between the 
Japanese Government and the other allied Governments on the subject, 
which I must refrain from doing, as I regard the time as still prema 
ture for such an announcement. Mr. Sugita asked whether it w: ‘ 
late for Japan to take action in Siberia. The Government is, of ¢ 
called upon to make a good choice of the time for dispatching troops to 
Siberia when such a course is deemed imperative. I can not, however, 
make any defi > statement as to when such an expedition will be nt 
Some anxiety has been expressed by the member as to whether the su; 
plies in Siberia and war materials in the Far East would not fail into 


































enemy hands. This is, needless to say, a very serious question, over 
which much apprehension is entertained by the Japanese and other 
allied Governments. On this point the Government is on the alert and 





intends to take opportune steps for prever g the supplies falling into 
hostile hands. Mr. Sugita asked what feelings, favorable or unfavor- 
able, prevail among the Russians regarding Japan. Judging from the 
reports I have thus far received, it appears that the Russians as a 
whole do not regard Japan with hostile eyes.” 

Under the influence of the United States Government the French and 
British Governments did not urge or insist upon the acceptance of the 
Japanese suggestion for armed intervention against the Germans and 
the Bolsheviki. Those Governments stated their desire (and it may be 
said it was in fact their necessity) to act in harmony with the United 
States on the question. Before surrendering their strong views, however, 
they attempted to influence the United States in favor of this most vital 
anl important move. As late as May 25, 1918, the newspapers in Wash- 
ington City published semiofficial statements as follows: ‘** During. the 
last week the British and French have both urged a change in this coun 
try’s attitude toward possible military cooperation with Russians and 
Japanese in the effort to rehabilitate Russia to a spirited defense against 
the German invaders.” This Government, however, insisted upou its 
objection to any kind of intervention. 








AIp TO BOLSHEVIKI, 


It seems, however, notwithstanding the deadly warfare which the 
Lolsheviki have carried on against the allies, that this Government Is 
even now conferring with various misguided organizations on the propo- 
sition of seuding further financial and material support, munitions, food, 

upplies without military protection to Russia, and this in 
' the fact that fighting bas already taken place between the 
and the allied legation guards at Blagovestchensk; that sup- 


aba otner 


plies already sent to Russia at great sacrifice by the allies have been 
iurned over directly to Germany or wasted and destroyed, and that it 
W wecessary for the British and Japanese to land troops at Vladivostok 
to protect the property of the allied governments and people in that 
por 

rhe chief objection made by the administration to Japanese and allied 
jnilitary intervention in force in Russia is stated to be a fear of antag- 
onizing the Rusisan people and driving them to an alliance with Ger- 
may \s stated by Mr. Mochidzuki, “‘If no helping hand be extended 
to the Russians at the present time they will soon be crouching on their 
kuees before the Germans.” As a matter of fact, those who have not 
hecn actually enslaved, murdered, mutilated, or starved into weakness by 
ithe tluns or their Bolshevist agents are already in the situation described 
hy Mr. Mochidzuki. But, aside from that, it does not seem to be gen- 
erally known that actual war is already being carried on between some 
of the allies and the Bolsheviki in Russia. In the issue of the Japan 
Weekly Chronicle of March 21, 1918, it is stated: 


‘4 ? 


“According to telegrams recelved in many quarters the fighting be- 


tween the Bolsheviki on one side and the Cossacks and legation guards 
of the allies on the other at Blagovestchensk became very serious on the 
izth instant, when the Bolsheviki were reinforced by about 1,000 troops 
who arrived from the direction of Khabarovsk. The chief body of the 
‘ ack is ultimately obliged to retreat and many inhabitants sought 
refuge elsewhere. The casualties among the Japanese, so far ascer- 
tained, were 1 killed and 3 injured, but it is suspected that out of 150 


Japanese residents many were either butchered or their property was 
looted, ™ * * Jn this battle the Cossacks fought with desperate 
vigor and held their own against the Bolsheviki even after the latter 
were reinforced. Their ultimate defeat is believed to be due to further 
reinforcements the Rolsheviki obtained in the shape of over 2,000 Ger- 
man prisoners of war. * * * ‘The news is published as official.” 

The same condition exists at Vladivostok, where merchandise, largely 
shipped from America for Russian use against the Germans, of the 
vaiue of $70,000,000, has been captured by the Bolsheviki, after resis- 
tance by the loyal Russian authorities, and undoubtedly will sooner or 
luter fall inte the hands of the Germans, or be used by the Bolsheviki 
und ir direction, unless they are stopped iy allied forces. There 
was a@iso at this port a considerable quantity of property belonging to 
allied nationals which the Bolsheviki sought to seize. This was only 
prevented by the landing of allied troops, and the property is now pro- 
tected against the Bolsheviki by a Japanese military guard, 

LINES TO AMERICA, 

The attitude of the Bolsheviki toward the United States is indicated 
by the fact that John Reed, a socialist and representative of the Rus- 
sian Bolsheviki, was arrested in Philadelphia on the night of May 31 
while trying to make a soap-box speech on a street corner and was held 
on a charge of Inciting to riot and a breach of the peace. The connec- 
tion of the Russian Bolsheviki and the American Industrial Workers 
of the World, composed of revolutionists, yeggmen, dynamiters, and 
direct-action socialists, is well known. These people are carrying on 
war against the allies not only in Russia but in the United States. 
The overthrow of Russia and its surrender to Germany was largely 
brought about by American social revolutionists, many of whom, strange 
to say, by concealing for the time being their real purposes, managed 
to go to Russia from this country under the auspices of the Federal 
administration. ln the words of an official investigator of high Iintelll- 
gence and standing, “ more than half of these men whom this Govern- 
ment was thus sending over were anarchists whose luggage was loaded 
down with anarchistic literature of all kinds, with editorials from the 
pro-German press and with speeches of a pacifist Senator.” 

As indicating how much friendship exists between these penne and 
the Government of the United States, or at least the institutions of the 
United States, it is but mecessary to read the testimony introduced in 
the trial now proceeding of the 112 Industrial Workers of the World in 
Chicago. On May 24 Joseph Burdall testified that G, J. Bourg, a de- 
fendant, and other Germans who gathered at the Milwaukee hall, de- 
clared “if they were drafted into the Army they would shoot, but they 
would choose their marks carefully. Our bullets will not strike down 
ihe Germans, but will pierce the necks of the American officers. We 
can put the American Army on the bum as quickly and effectively as we 
can wreck a construction company plant.” 

These are the elements nominally in control of the Russian Govern- 
ment, Wonder has been expressed that men of this kind could maintain 
themselves so long in power. The answer is that they are mere 
marionettes, and that the strings are pulied by the German Government ; 
that their so-called military forces are directed by trained German offi- 
cers, and their ruthless policy of blood and iron, by which they have 
wiped out whole populations and cast their mutilated corpses chained 
together inte the Black Sea, has its inspiration and its direction from 
the same source which committed identical atrocities in France and 
selgium. 

The error of the American Government apparently is due, in part at 
least, to a misconception of the character of the Bolsheviki, In view 
ef the destruction which has been wrought to food, crops, munitions, 
und ships by them in the United States, and the disclosed conspiracy 
between them aml the German Government to slow up war production 
in this country, and the actual war and bloody atrocities which they are 
carrying on against those Russlins who remain friendly to the allies, 
and against allied legations and citizens, it seems strange that our 
CGovernment-should persist in calling these pronounced and vicious ene- 
mies our friends and in bestowing official compliments upon them from 
ihe very highest source In the country. As a matter of fact, the Rus- 
klan people would welcome the advent of an allied force, making war 
vgainst the Germans and the Bolsheviki, as a deliverer. The Russian 








poopie are now helpless. They are disorganized, without leadership, 
cowed, 2nd terrifed under the cruelties of the German-directed Bol- 
shevist ernment—starved and in despair. 


An allied force, consisting chiefly, of course, of Japanese troops, 
accompanicd by suflicient forces of England, France, and America to 
xive it an international allied standing, thoroughly equipped with com 
mercial, diplomatic, industrial, and agricultural representatives and 


officials, able to stand alone in the midst of hostile Bolshevist and 
German influences, equipped and prepared with materials and knowl 
edge to instruct the Russian people and rehabilitate the transportation, 
industry, and agriculture of Russia as fast as occupied, would con- 
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stitute a refuge and a nucleus around which would gather the helpless 
and oppressed people of Russia, glad of an opportunity to escape the 
butchery of the combined Bolsheviki and the million and a half German 
and Austrian prisoners whom they have released and armed to prey 
upon their own country. This force of loyal Russians, organized as fast 
as possible under allied leadership, armed and equipped, would rapidly 
grow into a formidable army, adding its strength to that of the allies, 
and forming a basis for the reestablishment of law, liberty, and organ- 
ized government in what once was Russia. 
BASES OF SYMPATHY. 


The pitiful and desperate effort which the loyal people of Russia are 
making under the leadership of such men as Gen, Semenoff, the Cossack 
chief, with the small forces which they are able to get together out of 
the abyss into which Russia has been plunged, should be a powerful 
appeal to the sympathy of the allies and particularly of America, and, 
it seems, should arouse us from our indifference to the situation and 
induce us, at least, to accept the splendid offer of our great ally, Japan, 
to go to their rescue with sufficient forces to free them from their 
<eprceene and restore their country. If our sympathy for our former 
ally is not sufficient to induce us to act it would seem that self-interest 
and the opportunity to raise again a new foe against the German tyrant 
would do so. However, instead of going to the rescue of the oppressed 
Russian people to free them from the yoke of the Boisheviki and Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, through whom flows the malice of the 
German tyrant, who is willing deliberately to wipe out of existence 
whole pesos in order to make room and loot for himself, our Govern 
ment has been carrying on friendly exchanges with the Bolshevist 
criminals. 

Lenine and Trotzky, who have such far-reaching influence with the 
American Government, notwithstanding their frightful cruelties to the 
Russian people and the abyss into which they have plunged that coun 
try in the interest of Germany, and notwithstanding the ruthless war 
of arson and murder which their associates in America have carried on 
against the United States, have been in the employment of the German 
Government since 1905. In that year Germany financed these scoun- 
drels to create a revolution in Russia, After the failure of the attempt 
Trotzky ran a motion-picture theater on the Barbary Coast in San Vran- 
cisco, and also founded a Bolshevist club on Jefferson Square in San 
Francisco, over which David Milder, a radical pro-German direct-action 
socialist, presided. They were friends and intimate associates of a pro- 
German Russian of the name of Selig Schulberg, living in San IFran- 
cisco, and of Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman. The further 
connection of these people, and the ramification of their plot against 
the United States, with von Bernstorff, von Papen, the People’s Council 
of America, the Industrial Workers of the World, and the Russian Bol- 
shevist government, are well known to investigators and ample evi- 
dence is at hand, but it is unnecessary to detail it here, as it is dem- 
onstrated by many obvious facts. 

Not only do the little bands of Russians, who here and there are 
attempting to make a stand in Russia against this tyranny, appeal to 
us, but delegations representing them, at the risk of their lives, have 
escaped the Bolsheviki and visited this country, seeking that allied 
intervention and military assistance which we have so strangely denied 
even when offered to us. They have announced that this Government 
could organize large forces of loyal Russians in this country to join 
with Japan against the Bolsheviki and the Germans. 

At a subcommittee meeting of the Japanese House of Representatives 
on March 15 Lieut. Gen, Oshima, minister of war, made the following 
statement in reply to a question: ? 

“The number of enemy prisoners of war in the districts east of Lake 
3aikal is estimated at 104,000, while there are some 60,000 prisoners 
west of that place (it wili be noted that this relates only to prisoners 
in Siberia and not in Russia proper). As regards the conditions west 
of Irkutsk nothing definite is as yet known. The above-mentioned pris- 
oners have a large supply of arms, as reported in the papers. In the 
regions east of Baikal the moderates have greater influence than the 
Bolsheviki, and Gen. Semenoff is actively engaged in military operations 
at the head of 1,000 moderate troops. * * * ‘The influence of the 
Bolsheviki is gradually growing in Siberia. * * * Should the Bol- 
sheviki start a systematic activity, with the sapport of the Germans 
end Austrians, a serious situation would surelv be created. * * * 
War stores supplied by Russia's allies now lying at Vladivostok amount 
to 70,000,000 yen in value and consist chiefly of explosives, gunpowder, 
guns, rifles, and ammunition.” 

In reply to a question put by a member concerning the report that 
two army corps of German prisoners of war were in process of organiza- 
tion in Siberia, the war minister is quoted by the Japan Weekly Chron- 
icle as saying that “though no definite report had been received in 
official quarters, it was tolerably certain that some project was con- 
templated by the German prisoners of war.” 

In an editorial in the same paper of March 7, 1918, it is stated that 
“the Government is apparently paying due attention to the spread of 
German influence to the East and the outrageous acts of the Bolsheviki, 
and it is believed that the authorities are making efforts to promote both 
the interests of the nations and the peace of the Far East.” 


SUPPLIES AT MUKDEN, 


China has collected 2,500,000 rifles, 80 guns, and 40 machine guns at 
Mukden. Japan has supplied arms as well as troops to assist Gen, 
Semenoff in the stand he is making. The Japanese Osaka Mainichi states 
that the “ German current is fast finding its way to Siberia.” It refers 
to various incidents of recent occurrence to show that “ the Bolsheviki 
are determined to assist the Germans in the work of bringing the anti- 
German clement among the Russians under German sway * * * and 
that if these Bolsheviki are determined to do the bidding of the Berlin 
Government acting under instructions from the Leninite Government, 
it will be an easy thing for Germany to bring the whole of Siberia under 
her sway.” 

Even as early as March 21, 1918, it was stated that official informa- 
ion had been received in Japan that Germany was organizing two army 
corps from the prisoners of war to meet the expected Japanese expedi- 
tion; that the organization of one of these corps was actually tn process 
at Irkutsk and that 130 officers had already arrived there from Krasnoy- 
arsk. The Japan Weekly Chronicle of March 21, 1918, states that large 
numbers of German officer prisoners were arriving at Irkutsk in dis- 
guise; that field guns and armored motor cars were in transit from 
European Russia; that a Russian colonel, president of the detention 
camp at Irkutsk, received telegraphic instructions to organize armies of 
prisoners of which Austrians constituted one-third, and to provide ac- 
commodations for 30,000 cavalrymen in the prisoners’ camp; that his son 
was offered the command o7 the automobile corps; and that German and 
Austrian prisoners were arriving in large numbers in the disguise of 
miners. On the authority of the Japanese War Department it was stated 
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in the Japanese Mainichi thet the French legation at Peking had lent 
four field guns, with some soldiers, to Gen. Semenoff to oppose the 
Bolsheviki and the German prisoners; that the British embassy had 
lent him two fleld guns and two machine guns, while Japan had sup- 
plied him with arms. “ Thus efforts are being made,” says the Matnichi, 
“to prevent the Belsheviki from being made use of by the Germans. 
Germany’s activity is appalling.’’ 

‘These are the desperate efforts being made by the available repre- 
sentatives of our allies to stem this rapidly moving German occupation, 
ssimilation, and organization of Russia, with its 170,000,000 of people, 
s 34,600,000 men between the ages of 18 and 44, and its material re- 
sources whose possession by the Germans, Lord Robert Cecil says, will 
enable them to carry on war indefinitely against the rest of the world. 
In the meantime the United States not only falls to cooperate but 
discourages the action of our allies for fear of offending the Bolsbeviki, 
and even talks of sending further supplies to those outlaws. 

Japan has available 13,000,000 men between the ages of 18 and 44. 
They are men of discipline, courage, and endurance. Through her great 
subsidized steamship companies, supplemented by private shipowners, 
Japan is prepared to transport, without delay, an army to Siberia, The 
question has been raised as to the possibility of moving such an army 
to the west. A railroad already in existence stretches from Viadivostok 
to the western front in France. Russia transported over it a great 
army to Manchuria in the Japanese War. Japan in the same war trans- 





ported an army into Manchuria. With American aid of railroad engi- | 


necrs and finance this railroad can quickly be equipped and operated 
for. the transportation of allled troops. The’ movement of such an 
army might be slow, but it would be sure and steady, and its effect as 


soon as put in motion would be instantaneous upon the Germans on the j 


western front. 

This is the opportunity which knocks at our doer and which, if not 
embraced, may pass forever. Germany is already enlisting troops, ac- 
cording to a dispatch in the Dorpater Zeitung, from Zurich, in Livonia, 
Courland, and the Baltie Provinces. With Machiavellian hypocrisy she 
says: “It is but natural that the children of the previnces freed from 
Maximalist tyranny should contribute to increase German effectiveness.” 
Prof. Rohrpach, the German historian, lecturing qa few days ago in 


Gerlin, said that Russia was “a mere geographical conception and noth- | 


ing more, and it will never be anything else. Its powers of cohesion, 
reorganization, and reconstruction are gone forever. * * * ‘The 
nation no longer exists save as an inchoate mass."”” He denominates 
what is left of Russia as “ Residue Russia,’’ and proposes to organize 
the population of the border States as German subjects, asserting that 
the remainder, while huge in area, is “ politically, economically, finan- 
cially, and militarily weak—-a stupid, apathetie State of peasants.’ 
The Germans are already in abselute control of these border States, of 
the Black Sea, and the area around the Caspian, and their influence is 
established as far as Central Asia. 

As Mr. Mochidzuki says: “It may be some time before India’s sleeves 
catch fire, but the flames burning in Siberia are spreading so fast that 
Japan's eyebrows are about to be scorched.” 

While this conflagration Is spreading around the warld, are we to 
vefuse to intervene because of fear of offending the Bolsheviki, who 
have perpetrated against the allies and civilization the most colossal 
treason of all time? 

It is one of those moments in the life of a nation when a wrong step 
by the leaders at the branching of the read takes us further and further 
away from the destiny which we all desire. It is the time of high 
decision which, if wreng, may render vain all the noble sacrifices and 
efforts of a people. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts 


[Mr. Lopcr], the leader of the Republicans in this body, has | 


charged the President of the United States with contradicting 
himself in the queries to Chancellor Maximilian. He expresses 
his great regret that the President does not stand firmly upon 
the positions which he has heretofore stated in relation to the 
German and Austrian Governments, and he enlarges upon and 
justifies his charge of contradiction by showing what he describes 
as an inconsistency of position, There is no inconsistency what- 
ever in the President's attitude. The President has not changed 
his position a particle. A proper and a careful reading of the 
note of the German chancellor and the authorized query through 
the Seeretary of State will clearly demonstrate my statement 
and completely justify the President, even from the standpoint 
of the view of the Senator from Massachusetts, who wishes to 
see an unconditional surrender. Without reading, Linsert the 
German note and in reply Mr. Lansing’s note: 

The Secretary of State makes publie the following communications: 
{from the chargé d’affaires ad interim of Switzerland in charge of Ger 

man interests in the United States.] 
DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN INTERESTS. 
LEGATION OF SWITZERLAND, 
Washington, D. C., October 6, 1948. 

'. Presipent: I have the honor to transmit herewith, wpon t>struc- 
tions from my Government, the original text ef a communication from 
the German Government, received by this legetion late this afternoon 
from the Swiss foreign offiec. 

An English translation ef this communication is also tnclosed. The 
German ortginal text, however, is alone to be considered as authoritative. 

Please accept, Mr. President, the cssurances of my highest consider- 


ation, 


‘MI 
i 


F. OEDERLIN, 
Chargé @ Affaires ad interim of Switzerland, 
in charge of German interests tn United States, 
Mr. Wooprow WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
Washineto: 
THE GERMAN NOTE, 

[Inclosure. } 

Translation of communicaiion from German Government to the Presi 


dent of the United States, as transmitted by the chargé daiaires ad | 


interim of Switzerland on October 6, 1918: 

The German Government requests the President of the United States 
of America to take steps for the restoration of peace. to notify all bel. 
ligerents of this request, and to invite them to delegate plenipotentiaries 
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accepts, as @ basis for the peace negotiations, the program ltid deren bu 
| 


Max, Prince or BADEN, 
Imperial Chanecllor, 
MR, LANSING’S NOTE 
‘rom the Se tary of State to the chargé d'affaires of Switzerland: 
} 
} 
| 


The German Government accep/s, as @ basis for the peace negotiations, 
| 
} 
j 
| 
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for the purpose of taking up negotiations. The German Government 





the President of the United States in his message to Congress 0 
ary 8, 1918, and in his subsequent pronouncemets,. particularly 
address of September 27, 1918. In order to avoid further ‘lood: 
German G 





about the tmmediate conch 





vernment requests to bring 





of a general armistice on land, on water, and in the alr. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATR, 
October &, 191 

Sir: TI have the honor to acknowledge, on behalf of the President, your 
note of October 6, inclesing a communication from the German Govern- 
ment to the President; and I am instructed by the President to request 
you to make the following communication to the imperial Gera 
eellor: 

*“ Before making reply to the request of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment, and in order that that reply shall be as candid and straightfor- 
ward as the momentous interests involved require, the President of the 
United States deems it necessary to assure himself of the exact meaning 
of the note of the imperial chanceller. Does the imperial chancello 
mean that the Imperial German Government accepts the terms laid dow) 
by the President in his address to the Congress of the United States on 
the Sth of January last and én subsequent addresses and that its object 
in entering into discussions would be only to agree upon the practical 





in chan- 


| details of their application? 


“The President feels bound to say with regard to the suggestion of an 
armistice that he would not feel at liberty to propose a cessation of arms 
to the Governments with which the Government of the United States is 
associated against the central powers so long as the armies of those 
powers are upon their soil. The geod faith of any discussion would mani- 
festly depend upon the consent ef the central powers immediately to 
withdraw their forces everywhere from invaded territory. 

“The President also feels that he is justified in asking whether the 
imperial chancellor is speaking merely for the constituted authorities 
of the Empire who have so far conducted the war. He deems the answers 
to these questions vital from every point of view.” 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my high consideration. 

Rovert LANSING. 

Mr, FREDERICK OEDERLIN, 

Chargé @’Affaires of Switzeriand, ad interiin, 
in charge of German intercsts, in the United States. 

TI call the attention of the Senate to the vital points onty. The 

chancellor says: 


the program laid down by the President of the United States 


And so forth. 

The President, observing that that language is equivocal, allows 
a query to be put that will disclose iis hypocrisy. Ht is equivocal 
in this, that the statement that the President’s program is ac- 
cepted as a basis of peace negotiation may mean either that 
the principles laid down are now fully accepted as a basis of 
peace or it may mean that the program will be accepted @s @ 
thesis for discussion and negotiation. ‘The President does not 
permit the double tongue of Germany going before the world 
and deceiving either the people of the entente or the people of 
the Teutonie allies, and he permits a query to be extended the 
double-tongued chancellor that will utterly confound him, 

Does the imperial chancellor mean that the Imperial German Govern- 
ment accepts the terms laid down by the President in his address to the 


Congress of the United States on the Sth of January last and in subse 
quent addresses, and that its object in entering into discussion would | 
only to agree upon the practical details of their application? 

Does the German and Austrian Governments accept in honest 
truth the principle of abandoning the divine right to rule and 
accept the entire democratic program? If it does, this war may 
be soon ended. The Hohenzollern government can not do that 

and maintain its military power ever the German people an- 
| other day. The German chancellor dare not answer yes, amd 
| he can not answer no to any of a dezen questions vital to main- 
tain dynastic power involved in the President's democratic 
program. 

The President, in the next instance, refuses to conside 
question of an armistice and will not permit the Germans, as 
far as he is concerned, the convenient and comfortable oppor 
tunity to retire from the battle line extended throughout Europe 
and where the German forces are under constant pressure and 
are crumbling. He will not even suggest to our allies that they 
consider any armistice while the German troops are on the soil 
of the allies in France, Belgium, Italy, Serbia, Montenegre, 
Roumania, Russia, Poland-—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President - 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Suppose the German chancellor should an- 
swer, “I represent the German people,” and should also answer, 
“T agree to aecept the 14 conditions laid down in your address 
of January 8, 1918S. We will remove our army frem foreign soil 
What position then will we 
be in, under the suggestions made in the note of the President, 
| to say our armies will still press forward? 

Mr. OWEN. I should be glad to be permiited fo make my 
reply to Senator Lopce connectedly and not have it interjected 


r the 
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just as rapidly as we can do so.” 
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with questions until I get through with it and then answer ques- 
tions, but I will answer the Senator’s question now. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should be pleased to have the Senator’s 
view on that point. What would he then do? 

Mr. OWEN. The answer is that this query of the Presi- 
dent's is a refusal to consider an armistice under any condi- 
tions until the German troops are back within their own coun- 
try, and no suggestion that he would even then permit it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But as long as the chancellor says “ We 
will immediately remove from the foreign soil,” would not the 
resident be compelled to say, “ We will allow you to with- 
draw in peace”? 

Mr. OWEN. Absolutely there is no foundation whatever for 
any such theory; on the contrary it is a flat denial. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has said to these leaders more- 
over, that their word is absolutely worthless; that they are 
“incapable of covenanted peace.” He says to them now by 
necessary implication that they do not represent the German 
people. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If their word is absolutely worthless, 
then why does the President ask what their word is with ref- 
erence to representing the German people? 

Mr. OWEN. As I said to the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Pornpexrer], that question need not be answered on this 
floor. The necessary implication of this communication is that 
when the President permits the query to be made whether the im- 
perial chancellor is speaking MERELY for the constituted authori- 
ties of the empire who have so far conducted the war, it must be 
taken in connection with what he said on the 27th of September. 

I insert in the Recorp, without reading, that part of the 
President's address on September 27 which precedes and 
which follows immediately the quotation made by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr], who did not put in all that the 
President said in that connection and omitted what I regard as 
of vital importance: 

The air was clear about us. We saw things in their full, convincing 
proportions as they were; and we have seen them with steady eyes and 
unchanging comprehension ever since. We acepted the issues of the war 
as facts, not as any group of men either here or elsewhere had defined 
them, and we can accept no outcome which does not squarely meet and 
settle them. Those issues are these: 

Shall the military power of any nation or group of nations be suffered 
to determine the fortunes of peoples over whom they have no right to 
rule except the right of force? 

Shall strong nations be free to wrong weak nations and make them 
subject to their purpose and interest? 

Nhall peoples be ruled and dominated, even in their own internal 
affairs, by arbitrary and irresponsible force or by their own will and 
choice? 

Shall there be a common standard of right and privilege for all peoples 
nnd nations or shall the strong do as they will and the weak suffer with- 
out redress? 

Shall the assertion of right be haphazard and by casual alliance or 
shall there be a common concert to oblige the observance of common 
rights? 

No man, no group of men, chose these to be the issues of the struggle. 
They are the issucsa of it; and they must be settled—by no arrange- 
ment or compromise or adjustment of interests, but definitely and once 
for all and with @ full and unequivocal acceptance of the principle 
that the interest of the weakest is as saercd as the interest of the 
sirongest, 

This is what we mean when we speak of a permanent peace, if we 
speak sincerely, intelligently, and with a real knowledge and compre- 
hension of the matter we deal with. 

We are ail agreed that there can be no peace obtained by any kind of 
bargain or compromise with the governments of the central empires, 
because we have dealt with them already and have seen them deal with 
other governments that were parties to this struggle, at Brest-Litovsk 
and Bucharest. They have convinced us that they are without honor 
and do not intend justice. They observe no covenants, accept no prin- 
ciple but force and their own interest. We can not “ come to terms” 
with them. They have made it impossible. The German people must by 
this time be fully aware that we can not accept the word of those who 
jorced this war upon us. We do not think the same thoughts or speak 
the same language of agreement. 

It is of capital importance that we should also be ceplicitly agreed 
that no peace shall be obtained by any kind of compromise or abate- 
ment of the principles we have avowed as the principles for which we 
are fighting. There should exist no doubt about that. 

Is the chancellor “ MERELY ” representing the same authorities 
above described as “ without honor” and who have made it 
“impossible” for sensible men to deal with them? The same 
criminals described as “incapable of covenanted peace,’ and 
does the chancellor accept the President’s principles as a sound 
basis which describes the chancellor's Government as “ impos- 
sible” to deal with and “ incapable of covenanted peace.” 

There are 60,000 German prisoners in Berlin under machine 
guns as prisoners now, unwilling to fight, dominated by the war 
lords who have control of the military establishment of the Ger- 
man Empire. The whole German and Austrian people are “ sub- 
jects.” The chancellor can not and dare not answer this ques- 
tien. If he does, he exposes his hypocrisy. The German chan- 
cellor said: 


The German Goveroment accepts, as a basis for the peace negotiations, 
the program laid down by the President of the United States in his mes- 
sage to Congress of January 8, 1918, and in his subsequent pronounce- 
ments, particularly in his address of September 27, 1918, 
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The chancellor did not intend really to accept the principles 
laid down, and now he is caught by his own craft and com- 
pelled to say to the German people as well as to the world that 
he did not intend to agree to those principles. He and his asso- 
ciates can not agree to them and survive as a governing power 
of the German or of the Austrian people. They intended when 
their tender of peace was offered and rejected to say, “ We asked 
peace on Wilson’s own terms” and were denied. If they now 
say, “ We do not accept your terms finally,” they are exposed in 
their hypocrisy, which was intended to mislead the nations to 
whom this was addressed as well as the German people inside 
their own lines. They can not answer “yes” and they dare 
not answer “no.” An armistice is out of the question, They 
must reply that they do not represent the German people by 
the consent of the German people, but that they are governing 
the German people under the principle of divine right, main- 
tained by heredity, exercised by force, and treating the German 
people as subjects and calling the German people subjects. 
Whatever their reply, we know the fact, and the President has 
made no answer. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, I think the 
Senator and myself are in absolute accord as to what ought to 
be done, and I hope that we are both in absolute accord as to 
what the President intends to do, but I confess that I am afraid 
the chancellor will answer, “ Yes; I represent the German 
people,” and in addition to that he will answer, “ Yes; we will 
agree to the terms laid down in your speech of January 8, 1918.” 
What is troubling me is what position we will then be in 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator need not be afraid—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Because, it seems to me, if he makes those 
two statements in the affirmative, in honor we would be com- 
pelled to allow them to retreat from the conquered territory. 

Mr. OWEN. Not at all; an adequate guaranty would be re- 
quired to carry out their agreement which they can not give 
without surrender. They dare not agree to the Wilson terms, 
and they will not make the guaranties required by civilization 
until they are well beaten on the battle field. 

President Wilson’s query does not in the slightest change his 
sound position, but it will suffice to show the hypocrisy of the 
central empires and prevent their stimulating the morale of 
Germany and Austria. I favor unconditional surrender and 
reparation for the damages inflicted on the allies and the end 
of the dynasties of the Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator from Minnesota if 
he will allow me to have printed in the Recorp without taking 
time to read it a few of the telegrams that I have received de- 
manding unconditional surrender. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wirrrey in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The telegrams are as follows: 

Devils LAKE, N. Dak., October 9, 1978. 





Senator Porter J. McCumpBrEr, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Refuse peace proposal. Demand unconditional surrender. 
W. E. Hockine, 
a President Devils Lake Vigilance Corps, 


Farco, N. DAK., October 7, 1918. 
Senator Porter J. McCumber, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Congratulations on stand against armistice and for unconditional 
surrender of Germany. Every man I have talked with during busy 
day and telephone messages from State are for unceasing fight to com- 
plete victory. Even peace extras issued by camouflaged Socialists’ 
morning daily fail to swerve loyal Americans from unconditional sur- 
render demand. 


Harry Curran Wilner. 


San Francisco, Cau., October 8, 1918. 
Senator Porter J. McCumber, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We extend to you not only our thanks but the thanks of all our 
friends for the resolution published in last night’s papers. Our only 
objection is you don’t go far enough. Remember that we want repara- 
tion, restitution, and guaranties, as it is against our scruples to butcher 
men and children and devastate German towns. We must have an in- 
demnity from Germany large enough to pay the relatives of the inno- 
cents who have suffered, and in addition to this Germany, and Germany 
alone, should pay for the rehabilitation of the countries she has 
devastated, 

GRIFFITH DuRNEY Co, 


CuicaGo, ILL., October 9, 1918. 


IIon. P. J. MCCUMBER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulate you on the resolutions you have presented regarding 
the Max proposition. There should be no thought of anything but 
evacuation of all allied territory and surrender of arms, ammunition, re- 
storing all damaged property, indemnity for everything they have caused 
the allies to expend, and restoration of Alsace and Lorraine. 

JouN O. HARRIn@. 
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SATON Rovuce, LA., October 7, 1918. 
Senator McCUMBER, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Read your resolution in evening paper. 
least demand we should make. 


Hoki to that. That is the 


Davip W. ComMMERO. 


St. PAuL, MINN., October 7, 1918. 
Senator Porter J. McCumber, 
Membcr Forcign Relations Committee, Washington, D. C.: 

Your resolution introduced to-day against any cessation of hostilities 
until the Hun shall fully surrender and indemnify must evoke the cor- 
dial response of every true American. Fight vigorously; the entire 
Northwest will support you. 

JOHN R. MILLER. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield for a question, but not if the Sena- 
tor desires to take up any time in discussion. 





ALIENS IN MILITARY SERVICE, 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I dislike to make any further draft 
on the courtesy of the Senator from Minnesota, but I think 
without any further debate the pending joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 351) can be passed, 

If the Senator will allow me to say one word, I inferred from 
the remarks of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] 
that he misapprehended the purpose of the pending joint resolu- 
tion. I have since conferred with the Senator, and he assured 
me that he would interpose no further objection. I ask for the 
present consideration of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GORE. I will briefly state the object of the pending joint 
resolution: Conventions have beef entered into between the 
United States on one hand and France and England on the other 
permitting the reciprocal drafting and enlistment of their respec- 
tive nationals, An Englishman might volunteer in the military 
service of.the United States or a Frenchman might be drafted 
under these conventions, and if he lost an eye or a limb in France 
fighting for the United States and our cobelligerents he might be 
precluded from returning to the United States. This cought not 
to be. The terms are limited to aliens who are lawful resi- 
dents of the United States. In addition to that, an Englishman 
might return home and be drafted or a Frenchman might return 
to France and volunteer in the Army of France and might sus- 
tain injury and be forbidden the privilege of returning to this 
country. The pending resolution is designed to secure English- 
men and Frenchmen and others, who are lawfully in this country 
and who enter our military service or that of the cobelligerents, 
to return to the United States after such service, notwithstand- 
ing the immigration act of February 5, 1917. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lope] is not here, and I hope the Senator will wait until he 
comes into the Chamber before taking up the joint resolution. 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator that I conferred with 
the Senator from Massachusetts since he interposed his objec- 
tion. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have no objection to the passage of the 
joint résolution now if there is no objection to it. 

Mr. GORE. With one further comment, I will say that Eng- 
land and France have entered into these conventions notwith- 
standing the absence of this legislation, but under protest and 
with the confidence that it would be passed. Italy has with- 
held her signature from the convention and enlistment is being 
delayed now. That is the reason for urgency in behalf of this 
legislation. I hope it will pass. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 

TANATION 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I am aware that the great 
absorbing question before the American people is the present 
status of the war, and I have no desire to interrupt Senators 
in the full discussion which has arisen over the proposition of 
Germany looking toward an armistice and negotiations toward 
settling the war; but, Mr. President, there is pending before this 
body in the Finance Committee a revenue bill of surpassing 
importance raising questions of great interest to the people of 
this country, and I beg the attention of the Senate while I sub- 
mit some observations upon the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to tax the governmental activities of the States. 

The revenue bill as it passed the House levies a tax on incomes 
derived from interest on State and municipal bonds hereafter 
to be issued, ns well as upon salaries of State officers, and the 
question now involved is whether Congress has such power, 
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This leads us to inquire upen what grounds this extraor- 
dinary power is based. Some Senators, I understand, base it 
upon the sixteenth amendment, which was adopted solely for 
the purpose of removing the restrictions of the Constitution 
of the United States, requiring direct taxes to be apportioned 
according to the census and enumeration. On the other hand, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania does not claim that any such 
power was granted by this amendment, but he bases the right 
of taxation upon the war power of Congress; or, in other words, 
upon the theory that in time of war the restrictions and limita- 
tions of the Constitution of the United States as to taxation are 
suspended. 

It is a question of surpassing importance, for if either of 
these theories is correct, and this tax is levied, it marks a 
departure from the fundamental principles of government recog- 
nized for more than 100 years and sustained by repeated: de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. It is also 
a momentous step, because for the first time it invokes a power 
which might be used to destroy or render ineffectual the State 
governments, I do not believe that the necessities of the war 
justify the Government laying its hands upon the sovereignty 
of the States. The continuance of our dual form of govern- 
ment, the stability, independence, and effectiveness of our State 
and municipal governments are of the greatest importance to 
the peace and happiness of the Nation and the perpetuity ef our 
institutions. 

While I am a federalist, and believe in a strong, vigorous 
central government which no State can impair or impede in its 
effectiveness and have so expressed my views on many occa- 
sions, I am equally a believer in the local government of the 
States, 2 government which reaches more intimately the daily 
life of the citizen and in which he more directly participates. 
But I did not rise to discuss the science of a dual form of govy- 
ernment, for these principles were enunciated by the framers 
of the Constitution and have withstood the trials and vicissitudes 
of succeeding generations. The extent of the power of the Fed- 
eral Government to levy taxes was foremost in the minds of 
the framers of the Constitution and the publicists of that day. 
The Confederacy had suffered during the Revolution through 
the want of this authority. On the other hand, there was great 
jealousy in the States against an undue extension of Federal 
power, Had there been any idea that there was placed in the 
Federal Government the power to tax the very instrumentalities 
of State governments no ove believes that the Constitution 
would have been ratified. That such was not the understanding 
is not only made clear by contemporary discussions but by the 
judicial and legislative history of this country for a century 
and a quarter. [I shall not attempt to state this entire history, 
but shall confine myself principally to a discussion of those con- 
stitutional principles defining his rights and powers of the Fed- 
eral and State Governments, and the decisions of the courts 
construing the Constitution and enunciating those principles. 

Under these well-established principles the States have no 
power to levy taxes upon the instrumentalities of the Federal 
Government, including a tax upon Government bonds or the in- 
coine therefrom, the salaries of Federal officers, or upon the 
exercise of any governmental authority. On the other hand, the 
Federal Government has no power to levy taxes upon the instru- 
mentalities of the State, including State and municipal bonds 
or the income therefrom, or the salaries of the State officers, 
or upon the exercise of any governmental authority. 

These rules or principles do not arise from any direct consti- 
tutional inhibition, for there never has been any provision of 
the Federal Constitution prohibiting the States from levying 
taxes upon these instrumentalities of the Federal Government 
or prohibiting the Federal Government from levying taxes upon 
the instrumentalities of the States. The want of power arises 
from the very nature of the sovereignty of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the limited sovereignty of the State government. I 
do not deny that if the exercise of the legitimate powers of 
the Federal Government conflicts with the attempted exer- 
cise of State powers, the latter must give way. 

For instance, in the exercise of the power for the regulation 
of interstate commerce, in sustaining the supremacy of the 
treaties of the United States, in declaring war, raising and 
supporting an army, the Federal Government is in the exercise 
of its sovereign powers, which can not be obstructed or inter- 
fered with by the States. But in war times as well as in peace 
times taxes must be levied and revenues collected according to 
the rules of the Federal Constitution. For instance, while Con- 
gress in the exercise of war power may lay an embargo upon 
all exportation it can not levy a tax upon such exportation. 

If, therefore, it is claimed that Congress may tax the instru- 
mentalities of State governments, we must inquire by what au- 
thority under the Constitution this power comes, 
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The sixteenth amendment does not confer any power to tax 
any article which Congress could not before properly tax, but it 
simply removed the rule of apportionment among the States 
according to census or enumeration. This is evident not alone 
from the history of the amendment, but the Supreme Court has 
held, in construing this amendment since its adoption, that it 
Gid not confer any power to tax any income or property which 
was theretofore untaxable, but was enacted solely to remove the 
rule of apportionment. 

ihe Congress has always had power to tax incomes and, in 





fact, to tax all property, as was shown conclusively by the 
speech of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] and by the 
speech of the Senator from Idaho [Mr, Boran]. The words 
“from whatever source derived” in the sixteenth amendment 


confer no power whatever. ‘The limitations upon the power of 
the Federal Government to levy taxes are contained in sections 
8 and 9 of Article I of the Constitution, as follows: 


Sec. 8. The Congress sHall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States; but 


all duties, im- 
posts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States. * * * 

No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportien 
to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 


In other words, duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the States and direct taxes shall not be laid unless 
in proportion to the census or enumeration provided by the Con- 
stitution. 

As T understand the position of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{ Mr. Knox], he believes while in times of peace those restric- 
tions upon the pewer of taxation exist, yet in times of war, under 
the all-encompassing power of self-preservation, they do not 
apply. If that is so, then in war times duties, imposts, and 
excises might be laid without being uniform throughout the 
United States, and direct taxes on real estate might be levied 
without apportionment. In other words, taxes might be levied 
on land in New York and in no other State, and duties and 
imposts might be laid on goods coming through the port of New 
York and not through other ports, although the Constitution pro- 
vides that no preference shall be given by any regulation of com- 
merce or revenue to the ports of one State over those of another. 

It must be remembered that when the Constitution was adopted 
we had just emerged from the struggle for independence, and 
the subject of the respective powers of the Federal Government 
amd the States was fresh in the minds of the statesmen of that 
time. Mr. Madison presented this question with remarkable 
clearness in the Federalist during those memorable days in which 
the adoption of the Constitution hung in the balance. He said: 


The Federal and State Governments are in fact but different agents 
and (trustees of the people, constituted with different powers, and desig- 
nated for different purposes. Now, to the existence ef the States— 
themselves necessary to the existence of the United States—the power 
of taxation ts indispensable. It is an essential function of govern- 
ment. It was exercised by the Colonies, and when the Colonies became 
States, both before and after the formation of the confederation, it 
was exercised by the new governments. Under the Articles of Con- 
federation the Government of the United States was limited tn the 
exercise of this power to requisitions upon the States, while the whole 
power of direct and indirect taxation of persons and property, whether 
by taxes on polls, or duties on imports, or duties on internal produc- 
tion, manufacture, or use, was acknowledged to belong exclusively to 
the States, without any other limitation than that of noninterference 
with certain treaties made by Congress. The Constitution, it is true, 
greatly changed this condition of things. It gave the power to tax, 
both directly and indirectly, to the National Government, and, subject 
to the one prohibition of any tax upon exports and to the conditions 
of uniformity in vespect to indirect and of proportion in respect to 
direct taxes, the power was given without any express reservation. On 
the other hand, no power to tax exports or imports except for a single 
purpose and to an insignificant extent, or to lay any duty on tonnage, was 
permitted to the States. In respect, however, to property, business, 
and persons, within their respective limits, their power of taxation 
remained and remains entire. It is indeed a concurrent power, and 
in the case of a tax on the same subject by both Governments, the 
claim of the United States as the supreme authority must be preferred, 
but with this qualification it is absolute. The extent to which it shall 
be exercised, the subjects upon which {ft ehall be exercised, and the 
mode in which it shall be exercised are all equally within the discretion 
of the legislatures to which the States commit the exercise of the 
power. That discretion 1s restrained only by the will of the people 
expressed in the State constitutions or through elections, and by the 
condition that it must not be so used as to burden or embarrass the 
operations of the National Gevernment. There is nothing in the Con- 
stitution which contempiates or authorizes any direct abridgment of 
this power by national legislation To the extent just indicated it 
is as complete in the States as the like power, within the limits of the 
Constitution, is complete in Congress. (Pelleck v. Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Co., 157 U. S., 560, 1, 2.) 


That the sixteenth amendment was not adopted to confer the 
power to levy income taxes is evident from the same judicial 
history and from the decisions of the courts from the earliest 
day to the present time. Summarizing those decisions it is suf- 


ficient to say that the taxing power was given to Congress in the | 


most comprehensive terms subject to the limitations as to unl- 


formity of excises and duties and apportionment of direct 
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taxes, that no hint of any power to tax the State activities is 
contained in this long line of decisions. : 

I ask permission to insert as a part of my remarks some quo- 
tations from the Supreme Court of the United States and from 
statesmen of that time explaining these powers of taxation. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in Pacifie Co. v, 
Soule (7 Wall., 483), said: 

The taxing power is given in the most comprehensive terms. Tho 
only limitations imposed are that direct taxes, including the capitation 
tax, shall be apportioned; that duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform, and no duty shall be imposed upon articles exported from any 
State. With these exceptions— 

That is, as to uniformity and apportionment and exports from 
States— 
the exercise of the power is in ali respects unfettered. 

Again, the Supreme Court said in Veazie v. Fenno (8 Wall.) : 

Nothing is clearer from the discussions in the convention and the 
discussions which preceded final ratification by the necessary number of 
States than the purpose to give this power (to levy taxes) to Congress 
as to the taxation of everything except exports in its fullest extent. 
* * * More comprehensive words could not have been used. * * * 
The words used certainly describe the whole power, and it was the in- 
tention of the convention that the whole power should be conferred. 

In the late case of Nichol v. Ames (173 U. §., 515) the Supreme 
Court said: 

it (Congress) has power from that instrument (the Constitution) to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises in order to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare, and the 
only constitutional restraint upon the power is that all duties, imposts, 
and excises shall te uniform throughout the United States, and that no 
capitation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in proportion to the 
census or enumeration directed to be taken, and no tax or duty can 
be laid on articles exported from any State. Thus guarded, the whole 
power of taxation rests with Congress. 

Again, in Bank v. Billings (4 Pet., 514), Chief Justice Mar- 
shall said: 

The power of legislation and, consequently, of taxation operates on 
all persons and property belonging to the body politic. 

Mr. Hamilton, in his Report on Manufacturers, said: 

The National Legislature has express quthority to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, ana excises; to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare, with no other qualifications than tnat 
all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States; that no capitation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in 
proportion to numbers ascertained by a census or enumeration taken 
on the principle prescribed in the Constitution; and that no tax or 
duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. These three 
qualifications excepted, the power to raise money is plenary and indefi- 
nite. 

In the case of Brushaber v. Union Pacific Railroad Co. (240 
U. S., 17), of the opinion considering the sixteenth amendment, 
the Supreme Court said that this amendment does not confer 
power to levy income taxes, but that the authority was aircady 
possessed and never questioned. 

Pollock v. Farmers’ L. & T. Co. (157 U. &., 557): 

And this view was expressed by Mr. Chief Justice Chase in the 
License Tax Cases (5 Wall., 462, 471), when he said: “It is true that 
the power of Congress te tax is a very extensive power. It is given 
in the Constitution, with only one exception and only two qualifications. 
Congress can not tax exports, and it must impose direct taxes by the 
rule of apportionment and indirect taxes by the rule of uniformity, 
Thus limited, and thas only, it reaches every subject, and may be exer- 
cised at discretion.” 

I come, now, te the consideration of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States directly passing upon the 
question involved in this discussion. I shall not burden the 
Senate by reading extended quotations from these opinions but 
shall content myself with inserting them in the Recorp for the 
convenience of Senators who desire to examine this question. 
I believe the following propositions are established as the law 
of this land: 

The Congress has no power to levy taxes upon the instrumen- 
talities of the States, nor the State to levy taxes upon the in- 
strumentalities of the Federal Government, and by instrumen- 
talities I mean to include Federal and State officials, bonds, or 
the incomes therefrom, or the exercise of any power of govern- 
ment as distinguished from the exercise of a pure business 
power. 

This does not arise from any direct prohibition in either the 
Constitution of the United States or the States, but by reason 
of the dual form of Government and the necessity for the exist- 
ence of each and the exercise of the necessary governmental 
power. The exercise of these governmental powers by each, 
within its proper sphere, unhampered by the other, is necessary 
to its existence. The Federal Government is based upon the 
indissoluble unity of the States, but the existence of the State 
government is as necessary to the Union as the existence of the 
Federal Government. The State government has more to «do 
with the interior regulation than the Federal Government. The 


maintenance of its taxing power and its power to elect officers, 
pay their salaries, to exercise all other functions of government, 
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is as necessary to the Union as the exercise of the powers of 
the Federal Government. 

It must be evident to anyone that if the Federal Government 
may tax the bonds or the income from the bonds issued by 
States, it may, by the exercise of that power, prevent the States 
from realizing on such bonds. And taxing the income of bonds 
falls within the same inhibition as taxing the bonds themselves, 
for the Supreme Court of the United States has thoroughly set- 
tled the proposition that a tax upon the income of property is a 
direct tax upon the property itself, and in the question of power 
there is no distinction. If the Federal Government may tax the 
salaries of State officers, it may place that tax at a prohibitive 
rate. It is unfair to say that this is an extreme case and the 
power would not be exercised, for the power to tax is the power 
to destroy, and while a necessary power of government, it is as 
necessary to the maintenance of independent State govern- 
ments as to the maintenance of the Federal Government within 
their respective spheres of action. So I say that there never 
has been any specific prohibition against taxation, but this pro- 
hibition is inherent in the very form of our Government and has 
been sustained from the earliest day of judicial pronouncement 
to the present time. 

The question was first decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Weston against City Council of 
Charleston (2 Peters, 449), opinion written by Chief Justice 
Marshall, in which it was held that a tax on stock issued by the 
United States and held by individual citizens is a tax on the 
power to borrow money on the credit of the United States and 
can not be levied by or under the authority of the State. 

The opinion of the great-Chief Justice is an absolute demon- 
stration of this proposition, and applies with equal force to the 
attempt of the Federal Government to tax the borrowing power 
of the States. The Chief Justice said: 


This brings us to the main question: Is the stock issued for loans 

made to the Government of the United States liable to be taxed by States 
and corporations? 
i Congress has power “to borrow money on the credit of the United 
States.” The stock it issues is the evidence of a debt created by the 
exercise of this power. The tax in question is a tax upon contract 
subsisting between the Government and the individual. It bears di- 
rectly upon that contract while subsisting and in full force. The power 
operates upon the contract the instant it is framed and must imply a 
right to affect that contract. 

If the States and poreeeeete throughout the Union possess the 
power to tax a contract for the loan of money, what shall arrest this 
principle in its application to every other contract? What measure can 
government adopt which will not be exposed to its influence? 

But it is unnecessary to pursue this principle through its diversified 
application to all the contracts and to the various operations of govern- 
ment. No one can be selected which is of more vital interest to the 
community than this of borrowing money on the credit of the United 
States. No power has been conferred by the American people on their 
Government the free and unburdened exercise of which more deeply 
affects every. member of our Republic. In war, when the honor, the 
safety, the independence of the Nation are to be defended, when ail its 
resources are to be strained to the utmost, credit must be brought in 
aid of taxation, and the abundant revenue of peace and prosperity 
must be anticipated to supply the exigencies, the urgent demands, of 
the moment. ‘The people, for objects the most important which can 
occur in the progress of nations, have empowered their Government to 
make these anticipations, “to borrow money on the credit of the United 
States.” Can anything be more dangerous or more injurious than the 
admission of a principle which authorizes every State and every cor- 
poration in the Union which possesses the right of taxation to burden 
the exercise of this power at their discretion? 

In the case of Dobbins v. The Commissioners of Erie County 
(16 Peters, 435) the Supreme Court held that the States can not 
tax the salary of an officer of the United States. 

The same principle was applied to an attempt of the Federal 

sovernment to impose a tax upon the salary of a judicial officer 

of the State. This was decided in the case of Collector v. Day 
(11 Wallace, 113). The reasoning of the court seems so conclu- 
sive that I beg leave here to quote from the decision of Mr. 
Justice Nelson: 


We do not say the mere circumstances of the establishment of the 
costar department, and the appointment of officers to administer the 
aws, being among the reserved powers of the State, disables the General 
Government from levying the tax, as that depends upon the express 
pews “to lay and collect taxes,” but it shows that it is an original 
nherent power never parted with, and in respect to which the su- 
premacy of that government does not exist and is of no importance in 
determining the question; and further that being an original and re- 
served power, and the judicial officers appointed under it being a means 
or instrumentality employed to carry it into effect, the right and neces- 
sity of its unimpaired exercise and the exemption of the officer from 
taxation by the General Government stand upon as solid a ground and 
are maintained by principles and reasons as cogent as those which led 
to the exemption of the Federal officer in Dobbins v. The Commis- 
sioners of Erie from taxation by the State; for in this respect—that 
is, in respect to the reserved powers—the State is as sovereign and 
independent as the General Government. And if the means and in- 
strumentalities employed by that government to carry into operation 
the powers granted to it are, necessarily, and for the sake of self- 
preservation, exempt from taxation by the States, why are not those 
of the States depending upon their reserved powers, for like reasons, 
equally exempt from Federal taxation? Their unimpaired existence in 
the one case is as essential as in the other. It is admitted that there 
is no express provision in the Constitution that prohibits the General 
Government from taxing the means and instrumentalities of the States, 
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nor is there any prohibiting the States from taxing the means and in- 
strumentalities of that government. In beth cases the exemption rests 
upen necessary implications, and is upheld by the great law of self- 
reservation; as any government, whose means employed in conducting 
ts operations, if subject to the control of another and distinct govern- 
ment, can exist only at the mercy of that government. Of what avail 
are these means if another power may tax them at discretion? (Col- 
lector v. Day, 11 Wall., 126, 127.) 

Here I desire to remark that that opinion was rendered in 
1870, and from that day to this there has never been a dissent- 
ing opinion by a single judge of the United States Supreme 
Court upon this question. There have been dissents upon the 
question involved in the Pollock case as to the power to levy 
an income tax without apportionment; but all the judges in all 
the decisions from that day to the present time have conceded 
that the Federal Government had no power to tax the salaries 
of State officers or the income from State bonds, 

In the case of United States v. Railroad Co. (17 Wallace, 322), 
the Supreme Court held that the Federal Government could not 
levy a tax upon the income of railway bonds held by a munici- 
pality, being the city of Baltimore. 

In the case of Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. (157 U.S. 
430), reargued and decided in One hundred and fifty-eighth 
United States Statutes, page 601, the Supreme Court had the 
identical question involved in the present law before it. The 
income-tax law of 1894 imposed a tax on all incomes which 
would include revenues received from State bonds. The case 
was elaborately argued. The court, after reviewing decisions 
from the earliest date, including Weston v. Charleston (2 
Peters, 449); Dobbins v. Commissioner (16 Peters, 435); Col- 
lector v. Day (11 Wallace, 113) ; United States v. Railroad Co. 
(17 Wallace, 322); and other decisions, including the case of 
Mercantile Bank v. New York (121 U. S., 138), said; 

The Constitution contemplates the independent exercise by the Nation 
and the State, severally, of their constitutional powers. 

As the States can not tax the powers, the operations, or the properiy 
of the United States, nor the means which they employ to carry their 
powers into execution, so it has been held that the United States have 
no power under the Constitution to tax either the instrumentalities or 
the property of a State. 

A municipal corporation is the representative of the State and one 
of the instrumentalities of the State government. It was long ago 
determined that the property and revenues of municipal corporations 
are not subjects of Federal taxation. 

o’ = * & 

It is contended that, although the property or revenues of the States 
or their instrumentalities can not be taxed, nevertheless the income 
derived from State, county, and municipal securities can be taxed. But 
we think the same want of power to tax the property or revenues of 
the States or their instrumentalities exists in relation to a tax on the 
income from their securities, and for the same reason. and that reason is 
given by Chief Justice Marshall in Weston v. Charleston (2 Peters, 449), 
where he said: *“ The right to tax the contract to any extent, when 
made, must operate upon the power to borrow before it is exercised and 
have a sensible lafluence on the contract. The extent of this influence 
depends on the will of a distinct government. To any extent, however 
inconsiderable, it is a burden on the operations of government. It may 
be carried to an extent which shall arrest them entirely. * * * Toe 
tax on government stock is thought by this court to be a tax on the 
contract, a tax on the power to borrow money on the credit of the 
United States, and, consequently, to be repugnant to the Constitution.” 
Applying this language te these municipal! securities, it is obvious that 
taxation on the interest therefrom would operate on the power to borrow 
before it is exercised, and would have a sensible influence on the con- 
tract, and that the tax in question is a tax on the power of the States 
and their instrumentalities to borrow money and, consequently, repug- 
nant to the Constitution. (Pollock v. Farmers’ L. & T. Co., 157 U. 5., 
583, 584, 585, 586.) 

While the decision upon the main point in the case as to 
whether the income tax is a direct tax and must therefore be 
apportioned, the court was divided, the opinion being by five of 
the judges; yet upon the question of the taxation of the bonds 
of municipal corporation it is well to note that there was no 
dissent. Mr. Justice White, now the Chief Justice, in writing 
the dissenting opinion, stated: 

In regard to the right to include in an income tax the interest upon 
the ponds of municipal corporation, I think the decisions of this court, 
holding that the Federal Government is without power to tax the 
agencies of the State government, embrace such bonds, and that this 
settled line of authority is conclusive upon my judgment here. It de- 
termines the question that where there is no power to tax for any pur- 
pose whatever po direct or indirect tax can be imposed. The authori- 
ties cited in the opinion are decisive of this question. They are relevant 
to one case and not to the other, because in the one case there is full 
power in the Federal Government to tax, the only controversy being 
whether the tax imposed is direct or indirect; while in the other there 
is no power whatever in the Federal Government, and therefore the 
levy, whether direct or indirect, is beyond the taxing power. 

The subject was again elaborately considered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of Farmers’ Bank v. 
Minnesota (232 U. S., 516), which, I believe, is the last opinion 
upon this subject, decided February 24, 1914, after the sixteenth 
amendment had been adopted, but this decision did not involve 
a construction of that amendment for the reason that the tax 
was levied before it went into effect. The court said: 

But we deem it cntirely clear that a tax upon the exercise of the 
function of issuing municipal bonds is a tax upon the operations ef the 
Government, and not in any sense a tax upon the property of the mu- 
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nicipality. And to tax the bonds as property in the hands of the holders 
is, in the last analysis, to impose « tux upon the right of the municipal- 
ity to issue them. 

* s * * 7 + * 

It is on this ground that United States bonds have always been held 
exempt from taxation under authority of the States. By like reason- 
ing it has come to be recognized that bonds issued by the States are not 
taxable by the Federal Government, and it was upon this ground that 
this court held, in Pollock v, Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. (157 U. S., 
439, 584), that the income-tax provisions of the act of August 15, 1894, 





were uneonstitutional in that they imposed a tax upon the income de- 
rived from municipal bonds issued under the authority of the States. 
(Farmers’ Bank v. Minnesota, 232 U. 8., 526-527.) 


Such has been the settled construction of the Constitution 
of the United States by the highest court of the land for a period 
of nearly 100 years, It has been accepted by the people and 
acted upon, and under this salutary rule the Federal Govern- 
ment has exercised all powers necessary to its existence, and the 
State governments within their proper sphere of action have 
exercised their functions. This has not only been the rule in 
time of peace, but in time of war. The Nation has passed 
through four wars since the Constitution was adopted and has 
not suffered for want of power. 

No one will deny that the War of the Rebellion taxed the 
resources of the Nation to its limit and yet the Supreme Court 
of the United States held that a tax levied in 1864 upon the 
income of State officers and their salaries was an infraction of 
the power of the States; that decision has remained as an 
suthoritative construction of the Constitution for nearly 50 
years. True, the Attorney General who argued that case evi- 
dently did not press upon the court the position that the constt- 
tutional limitations were suspended during war, nor did the dis- 
tinguished judges who sat in that tribunal express any opinion 
upon this question, although necessarily involved in the case. At 
that time, evidently the theory of the suspension of the Consti- 
tution during war had not been thought of by the jurists and 
statesmen who impressed their ability upon this remarkable 
period of American history. It remained for statesmen of a later 
day to discover this principle; but is it not remarkable, if this 
is a correct principle of our Government, that in the framing 
of the Constitution it was not given expression or in the long 
judicial history of the powers of gevernment no one, until this 
day, has thought of it? 

Mr. President, I ask permission to insert as an appendix (A) 
to my remarks excerpts from the brief of the Attorney General 
and Mr. Ropes, of Boston, who represented the Government in 
the ease in Eleventh Wallace, which involved a tax levied in 
S64. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I shall not deny the right of 
the Federal Government to exercise to the limit all the power 
necessary to the preservation of the Nation, and I have, in this 
Senate, gone far beyond many of my associates in sustaining 
the war power of Congress and the President; but I am not 
one of those who believe that the Constitution is suspended in 
time of war. There is, I think, some misapprehension as to the 
nature of the war power. It is not a power dehors the Con- 
stitution, but one granted by the Constitution and to be exer- 
cised coordinately with other powers therein conferred upon the 
Federal Government. In so far as it is legislative, it is vested 
in Congress: in so far as it is executive, it is vested in the 
President. In a general way, war power includes the power of 
declaring war, raising and supporting an Army and Navy, direct- 
ing military operations, providing regulations for the trial of 
offenses by a court-martial within the theater of military opera- 
tions, and many other subsidiary powers which it is unnecessary 
for me to mention. But in the exercise of all the other functions 
of government, the legislative, including the power of taxation, 
the judicial, and executive, the Constitution is as binding in 
war times as in peace times. This is not only in harmony with 
the spirit of democratic institutions, but in harmony with the 
judicial pronouncements of our courts. 

In a very noted ease, the case of Johnson against Jones, 44 
Illinois, 165, following the decision in the Miliigan case in 4 
Watlace,.-Mr. Justice Breese, in a separate opinion, said: 

I cordially concur in the sentiment that the Constitution of the United 


States was designed by its framers, and has been hitherto so understood 
by the people, to be the same protecting instrament in war as is peace; 
that a state of war does not enlarge the powers of any one department 


of the Government established by it, nor has any one of these defend- 
ants any right to urge “ necessity ” or “ extraordinary emergencies” as 
a plea for the usurpation of powers not granted. The first is the 
tyrant’s plea, and the other places the dearest rights of the citizen at 
he mercy of a dominant party, who have only to declare “the emer- 
gency’ which they can readily create pretexts for, which bad men are 
Keen to find and ezger to act upon. There can be, and there should be, 
no higher law for the conduct of the Government in its relation to the 
citizen than the Constitution of the United States. 


I believe that in a democracy like ours the Nation is stronger 
when the people can throw into the mighty struggle for exist- 
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ence all their resources, their man power, their ability and indi- 
vidual energy with perfect confidence that the constitutional 
rights of the citizens will be preserved. 

I commend to my fellow Senators the language of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, by Mr. Justice Davis, in 
Ex parte Milligan, Fourth Wallace, 125, in which that distin- 
guished jurist expounded the rights under the Constitution in 
these memorable words: 

This Nation, as experience has proved, can not always remain at 
peace, and has no right to expect that it will always have wise and 
humane rulers sincerely attached to the principles of the Constitution. 
Wicked men, ambitious of power, with hatred of liberty and contempt 
of law, may fill the place once oceupied by Washington and Lincoln, 
and if this right is conceded and the calamities of war again befall us 
the dangers to human liberty are frightfull to contemplate. If our 
fathers had failed to provide for just such a contingency they would 
have been false to the trust reposed in them. They knew—the history 
of the world told them—the Nation they were founding, be its existence 
short or long, would be involved in war; how often or how long con- 
tinued human foresight could not tell; and that unlimited power, 
wherever lodged at such a time, was especially hazardous to free men. 
For this, and other equally weighty reasons, they secured the inheritance 
they had fought to maintain by incorporating in a written constitu- 
tion the safeguards which time had proved were essential to its preser- 
vation. Not one of these safeguards can the President, or Congress, or 
the judiciary disturb, except the one concerning the writ of habeas 
corpus. (Ex parte Milligan, 4 Wall., 125.) 

I have the most profound respect for the learning, ability, and 
patriotism of the Senator from Pennsylvania. But I am com: 
pelled to dissent from his opinion, which brushes aside those 
established principles upon which our Government was founded 
and which have withstood the storms of war and the trials of 
peace, and likens them “to many fictions of the law which were 
invoked to ward off the bugaboos whose unreality we now clearly 
comprehend.” 

The principles which I enunciate are broad, fundamental 
principles of the Government, without which the sovereign power 
of the Nation or the limited sovereignty of the State is a 
mockery. 

It is idle to say that taxation is not a power to destroy and 
could not be so interpreted without its abuse. All human power 
is subject to abuse, but I will remind the distinguished Senator 
that under the legitimate power of taxation the Federal Govern- 
ment taxed out of existence, and rightly so, the power of the 
States to issue money through State banks. The trouble is, the 
power once conceded, what constitutional limitations set the 
bounds to its exercise and who is to determine what is abuse of 
the power? If we once coneede, as the great Chief Justice 
Marshall said, that the States may tax one instrument em- 
ployed by the Government in the execution of its powers, they 
may tax any and every other instrument. “ They may tax the 
mail; they may tax the mint; they may tax patent rights; they 
may tax the papers of the customhouse; they may tax judicial 
process; they may tax all the means employed by the Govern- 
ment to an excess which would defeat all the ends of government, 
They did not design to make their Government dependent on 
the States.” 

Later the Supreme Court, quoting this language, applied it 
with equal force to the right of the Federal Government to tax 
the legitimate exercise of powers by the State government within 
its limited sphere of action. There being no constitutional in- 
hibition, I know of no reason, so far as the taxing power of 
the State is concerned, why it should not reach the income from 
liberty bonds as well as the Federal Government to reach the 
income from State bonds. 

The Federal Government is stronger when exercised within 
constitutional limits. The Government is more enduring be- 
cause it is based upon indissoluble union of the States, and with- 
out the States there can be no union of States, and without the 
sovereign power of the States there can be no States. I do not 
deny the right of the Federal Government in war times to seize 
any property, to enter into any domain, to exercise any power 
necessary to the preservation of the Union. Such a power is well 
illustrated by the example instanced by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, in which he stated that if a foreign foe should oecupy 
the eapitol at Harrisburg the United States might enter the 
capitol and destroy it as a war measure. No one denies this 
principle. 

The armies of the United States may destroy any property, 
take possession of any place for the purpose of defense or ag- 
gression—this is the war power. But when Congress comes to 
levy a system of taxes, to exercise its legislative powers when 
the other departments of the Government are exercising their 
powers, both in war and in peace, it does so in the manner 
and under the limitations pointed out by the Constitution. 
The power of taxation and the manner of its exercise conferred 
by the Constitution were deemed sufficient to satisfy the needs 
of the United States in times of war. If they are not, the people 
have reserved the power to change the Constitution. Nor is the 
other illustration given by the distinguished Senator any more 
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apt in its application. He cites as an illustration of the war 
power of the Nation the soldiers and sailors’ civil-rights bill, 
which suspended the sovereign power of the State to collect 
taxes due from soldiers and sailors. The two acts are clearly 
distinguishable. In the latter case the soldier or the sailor has 
actually entered the service of the United States Army or Navy, 
It is a part of the power as well as of the duty of the Government 
to protect him during this term of service. It is a far cry from 
the exercise of this power to the exercise of the power of the 
Federal Government to tax the governmental functions of the 
States. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania made a statement in his ad- 
dress as follows: 

Aside even from the extraordinary exactions of war, the national 
economy may hardly withstand the effect, if the theory of exemption be 
carried to its logical conclusion, The modern tendency may result in 
a State’s increased socialization of various profitable enterprises. Apply 
the theory of State exemption and a State might conceivably take over 
so many interests as to remove as a source of Federal revenue the bulk 
of its taxable wealth. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in the case of South 
Carolina v. United States (199 U. 8., 438) has answered com- 
pletely the argument of the Senator. The court there distin- 
vuished between functions of a governmental character and of 
a purely business character, and held that the issue of bonds, 
the creation of offices, and the fixing of salaries are govern- 
mental functions. If the State goes outside of that and enters 
into competition with its citizens in doing ordinary business the 
property may be subject to taxation. 

Tn that case, as Senators will remember, the Supreme Court 
sustained the revenue law levying a tax upon spirituous liquors 
that the State was handling through its local dispensaries. But 
ihe judges writing the majority as well as the dissenting opin- 
ion pointed out that by a long line of decisions it had been 
settled in this country that in exercising the power of borrow- 
ing money, creation of o/Tices, and the payment of salaries the 
States are exercising strictly governmental functions as dis- 
tinguished from business functions and that the income from 
such bonds and from salaries of State officers is not subject to 
taxation by the Federal Government. 

So we need have no fear that if socialism, in its march, shall 
tuke over to the States all the business of the Nation, the Fed- 
cral Government will be deprived of the power of laying its 
hands upon the property and the income to satisfy its needs. 

The debates in Congress show that one of the objects of 
the sixteenth amendment was to meet any extraordinary emer- 
gency which might occur in times of war, and that while ordi- 
nary revenues might be sufficient for the Government in time 
of peace there might come a time when this power of taxation 
would become necessary to the life of the Nation. If it is true 
that there is no limit to the power of taxation in time of war, 
the sixteenth amendment was entirely unnecessary to meet this 
object which Senators and Representatives had in mind. 

The Federal Government could levy direct taxes without ap- 
portionment, could tax exports, although it is a fundamental 
principle of the Constitution that such exports shall never be 
tnxed. It could stop the exercise of State government, because 
these governments are a drain upon the resources of the Nation. 
It could amalgamate the States into one upon the theory of 
cconomy. It could tax the bonds of other States, in fact, any 
securities held by any State in its treasury. The State of Min- 
nesota holds $28,000,000 of the bonds of other States and securi- 
ties of its own municipalities. If the power of war taxation 
exists to the extent claimed by the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
the Federal Government can tax those bonds. 

Mr. President, it has been said that we are in this war to 
inake democracy safe; we are in the war not alone to make 
dlemocracy safe, but to make our democracy safe, to maintain 
our right to existence as the leading representative democracy 
of the world. We are fighting to preserve cur institutions. We 
can best do so by maintaining those institutions in all their 
force and strength, maintaining the constitutional rights of cit- 
izens and of the State governments. It is an old saying that 
encroachment upon constitutional rights do not come boldly by 
the assertion of the right of usurpation, but insidiously under 
the guise of necessity. It is easy in time of war for us to over- 
step the bounds of liberty as laid down in the Bill of Rights, 
but one step is apt to lead to another. It is a specious argu- 
nent, I believe, to say that we are exempting a large amount of 
wealth from taxation. Experience has shown that the people 
of the States are subject to less burden if they sell their securi- 
ties exempt from taxation, because they save in interest a 
greater sum than they would reap in benefit by taxation. This 
has been the pelicy of the States, as well as the policy of the 
Federal Government. Because we are now called upon to issue 
an unparalleled amount of Federal bonds and have deemed it 
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unwise to exempt them from special surtaxes during the war, 
should we attempt to reverse the policies of the States and tax 
State bonds which have been issued under the solemn promise 
of the State governments and under the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court exempting them from taxation? What would be 
thought of a law which would tax the income of the 3} per cent 
liberty bonds after the solemn pledge of Congress? What 
would be thought of a law that would tax the income of the 
bonds we issued prior to that time tax free? The same thing 
will be thought of the Federal Government if it undertakes to 
tax the bonds which the States have issued under as high 
authority and exempted in the same way. 

Furthermore we do not attempt to place a normal tax upon 
the income of Federal bonds, but this bill would place not only 
a normal tax but a surtax upon the income received from State 
bonds. We exempt a large amount of Federal bonds. We pro- 
pose to exempt only $5,000 of State bonds. It is useless to dis- 
guise the real object of this bill. It is to deter the States and 
municipalities from exercising that sovereign power. The 
States and municipalities are responding splendidly to the re- 
quest of the Federal Government not to issue bonds, but it is 
absolutely necessary to the welfare of local communities that 
some bonds be issued, and I believe we can rely upon the patriot- 
ism of the people to carry on this policy. 

After a very careful consideration of this subject, I am con- 
vinced that if any power exists to tax the instrumentalities of 
the State it must be found in the sixteenth amendment. We either 
have the power or we do not have it. In order properly to con- 
strue this amendment we must know the state of the law prior 
to its adoption, the defect or wrong intended to be remedied, 
and the object to be attained by the amendment to the Consti- 
tution. This, I think, every Senator will admit. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has time and again held that while, 
of course, the individual opinions of Senators and Representa- 
tives will not be considered for the purpose of construing a 
particular law, that the history of the times, the judicial and 
legislative history of the particular law, including debates in 
Congress, will be resorted to for the purpose of such construe- 
tion, no principle of construction which can be invoked is 
stronger than this, for it demonstrates the very reason for the 
enactment of the amendment. Let us then consider what wus 
the state of the law and exactly what Congress, the States, and 
the peeple generally attempted to accomplish by the amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

First, bear in mind that at the time of its adoption it was thor. 
oughly established by an unbroken line of decisions of the Su- 
preme Court that there was an entire want of power in the Fed- 
eral Government to tax these State instrumentalities or the State 
to tax those of the Federal Government, and that a tax upon 
the income of bonds or the salaries of State officials comes within 
this inhibition. That this was not by reason of any specifie 
constitutional inhibition but by reason of the fact that such 
power of taxation was inconsistent with the exercise of that 
sovereign power necessary to the maintenance of Government. 

In the very decision of the Pollock case, which gave rise to 
this constitutional amendment, the court was unanimous upon 
this proposition, although divided upon the main question. Let 
us now see what was this decision and what the Congress and 
the legislatures of the States and the people understood they 
were accomplishing. It will be remembered in the law of 1894 
Congress provided for un income tax, which included the income 
from municipal bonds, from real estate, and other property. It 
was elaborately argued by most distinguished counsel, was rear- 
gued and reaffirmed. I do not propose to take the time of the 
Senate to discuss the merits of this case. In the two cases the 
opinion was five judges holding the law unconstitutional and 
four judges dissenting. The whole history of this constitutiona 
inhibition was considered, including the various decisions in the 
earler days of the Republic. It was finally decided that a tax 
on the income of property was a direct tax and therefore void 
because not apportioned among the States; that the court would 
consider the source from which the income was derived in deter- 
mining this question, and it was this consideration which gave 
rise to the constitutional amendment, giving Congress power 
to levy from whatever source derived without apportionment. 

These questions having been settled by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, an agitation immediately commenced in the 
country looking toward an amendment of the Constitution to 
remove the inhibition providing that tuxes must be apportioned 
according to the census or enumeration. It was discussed in the 
platform of political parties, by Senators, Representatives, and 
in the public press, particularly during the campaign in the fall 
of 1908, which resulted in the election of Mr. Taft. Lawyers and 
public men were divided as to the soundness of these decisions, 
although not divided as to what the decisions meant. Many 
expressed the view that if the subject was again submitted to 
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the court, in view of the far-reaching effect of this opinion, there 
might be a different decision. 

When the tariff bill came before Congress in the spring of 
1909. so strong was the sentiment for an income tax that Sen- 





ators Cummins and Bailey each introduced amendments to 
the tariff bill providing for a tax on incomes. Both Senators 
admitted that the passage of either of these amendments would 


again raise the question of the validity of such tax, decided in 
the Pollock case, by reason of the apportionment provision of 
the Censtitution, But no claim was made that the Constitution 
should be changed to grant the right to Congress to tax the 
State instrumentalities. In fact, these amendments provided 
for the exemption of the incomes from State, municipal, and 
Federal bonds and the salaries of State officers. Elaborate dis- 
cussion then took place in Congress, participated in by Senators 
CummMtNs, Bailey, Boran, NELson, and many others, as to the 
soundness of the opinion in the Pollock case and the necessity 
of having an amendment to the Constitution changing the rule 
of apportionment, 

With the permission of the Senate, I will attach as Appendix 
B a reference to the discussions in Congress, which may enable 
Senators to find them without difficulty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

Mr. KELLOGG. President Taft thereupon, on June 16, 1909, 
sent a special message to Congress calling attention to this de- 
cision holding that income taxes were direct taxes and therefore 
must be apportioned, stating that it might be indispensable to 
the Nation’s life in a great crisis that the power should exist 
to levy such taxes. Among other things he said: 

I therefore recommend to the Congress that both Houses, by a two- 
thirds vote, shall propose an amendment to the Constitution conferring 
the power to levy an income tax upon the National Government with- 
out apportionment among the States in proportion to population. This 
course is much preferred to the one proposed of reenacting a law once 
judicially declared to be geconstitattaaal * * * T recommend then 
first the adoption of a joint resolution by two-thirds of both Houses 
proposing to the States an amendment to the Constitution granting 
the Federal Government the right to levy and collect an income tax 
without apportionment among the States according to the population. 

And, second, he recommended the corporation tax. 

The first amendment was introduced by Senator Brown, of 
Nebraska, on April 27, CoNGRESSIONAL REcorp, volume 44, part 2, 
page 1548, which was as follows: 

?csolved, etc., The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes and inheritances. 

On June 17, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 44, part 4, page 
8377, Senator Brown introduced another amendment, as follows: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect direct taxes on 
incomes without apportionment among the several States according 
to population. 

On the previous day, June 16, the date Mr. Taft’s message was 
delivered, Senator NEtson introduced an amendment, as it was 
finally reported by the Committee on Finance, which is sub- 
stantially the same as Senator Brown’s last amendment, with 
the words “from whatever source derived” added. The amend- 
ment was reported by Senator Aldrich, chairman of the Finance 
Jommittee, as follows: 

Art. XVI. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on 
Incomes from whatever source derived without apportionment among 
the several States and without regard to the census or enumeration. 

I have examined the debates in Congress upon the amendment 
to the tariff bill proposing an income tax and the debates upon 
the constitutional amendment, and nowhere is there a sugges- 
tion that the amendment was intended to authorize Congress 
to levy an income tax on any subjects not theretofore within 
its taxing power. In fact, after the most elaborate discussions 
of the reasons lying at the foundation of the opinion in the 
Pollock case, and after review of the entire history of the consti- 
tutional restrictions as to direct taxes without apportionment, 
the entire discussions in Congress show that the object of the 
amendment was not to grant any power to levy income taxes, 
as that power already existed, but simply and alone to remove 
the restrictions as to the manner of levying the tax, namely, the 
restriction of apportionment according to the census or enumera- 
tion. 

In all these debates no mention was made that the amend- 
ment was being submitted to the legislatures of the States for 
the purpose of giving the power to the Federal Government to 
tax municipal securities or the salaries of State officers or any 
other instrumentality or activity of the State governments or 
that was one of the objects. Is it not strange that if such a far- 
reaching power was to be conferred on the Federal Government, 
mention of it was not made in the debates of either House of 
Congress in the public discussions or in the press? When the 
qunendment came up for consideration by the Legislature of 
New York in 1910, Mr. Hughes, who was then governor, raised 
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the question as to whether this amendment did grant to the Fed- 
eral Government the power to tax municipal bonds and salaries 
of State officers. Senator Boran, in a very able speech before 
the Congress, demonstrated, I believe, that such power was not 
granted by the sixteenth amendment; and the Hon. Elihu Root, 
who was a Member of the Senate at the time the amendment was 
submitted, replied in a letter to the same effect. Much public 
discussion took place at this time, and no one, so far as my 
knowledge goes, took the position that it did grant any such 
power. Subsequently the Legislature of New York ratified the 
amendment. 

for the convenience of Senators I will state that Senator 
Root’s letter appears in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 1, 
1910, volume 45, part 8, page 2539. 

Mr. 'TTHOMAS. If the Senator will permit me, I will state 
that I inserted it in my remarks last week when I made some 
observations upon this question. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I had forgotten. I think it is very pertinent 
to state here that Gov. Hughes, who raised that question in the 
State of New York, has, since the adoption of the sixteenth 
amendment, as judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
concurred in the opinion in the Brushaber case in Two hundred 
and fortieth United States, in which it was held that the amend- 
ment did not extend the taxing power of the Federal Government 
to any new subjects. I have every reason to believe that the 
distinguished jurist, who was then governor of New York, had 
not, prior to the time of his message, given this subject careful 
consideration. 

Subsequently the Legislature of New York ratified the amend- 
ment, and the Legislature of New Jersey, upon the same repre- 
sentation, in a message delivered by Gov. Fort, ratified the 
amendment upon the ground that it did not grant to the Federal 
Government the power of taxation over instrumentalities of the 
State. 

But I submit that a consideration of the language of the 
amendment, as well as its history, demonstrates that it was not 
intended to and does not confer any such extraordinary power. 
It does not authorize the levy of the income tax from whatever 
source derived as such, but from whatever source derived with- 
out apportioning the same among the several States. The 
power to levy income taxes theretofore existed. That this was 
the understanding of the Congress is borne out by the fact that 
when Senator Brown was discussing his first amendment, which 
authorized the Congress to lay and collect taxes on incomes and 
inheritances, Senator Rayner pointed out to him that the Con- 
gress already had that power. Undoubtedly this view prevailed, 
because Senator Brown shortly thereafter introduced another 
amendment, which, with the exception of the words “from 
whatever source derived,” is the same as the one finally adopted. 
It will be said that the words “ from whatever source derived ” 
are all-embracing and sufficient to include the power to tax the 
instrumentalities of the States. 

If the words were considered separate from the text of the 
amendment it might be so, but the amendment is practically one 
sentence. It is the levy of an income tax from whatever source 
derived without apportionment that the Congress authorized. 
The sources from which the revenue was derived were discussed 
elaborately in the Pollock case in order to determine whether 
they were in effect direct taxes or not. 

If this is true they are sufficient to authorize the Federal Gov. 
ernment to levy taxes upon State property, upon securities in 
the treasury of the States, upon the exercise of judicial and 
legislative power. I do not believe anyone will contend that 
such is its scope. Furthermore, the language is entirely con- 
sistent with the object the people had in adopting the amend- 
ment. It must be remembered that in the Pollock case it was 
necessary for the court to consider the source from which the 
income was derived in order to decide that a tax upon the income 
was equivalent to a tax upon the property. 

But in this matter of interpretation we are fortified by the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States in three 
eases decided since the amendment was adopted in which it 
was held that it was not adopted for the purpose of granting 
any power of taxation over any subject, but solely to remove 
the inhibition against levying direct taxes without apportion- 
ment. (Bushaber v. U. P. R. Co., 240 U. S., 1; Santon vr. Baltac 
Mining Co., 240 U. S., 103; Peck v Lowe, decided May 20, 1918, 
and not yet reported) 

In the first case the Chief Justice, who wrote the principal 
dissenting opinion in the Pollock case, not only explained the 
language “ from whatever source derived,” but stated clearly the 
object of the amendment. He said: 


While not questioning at all that in common understanding it was 
direct merely on income and only indirect on property in a constitu- 
tional sense, since to burden an income by a tax was from the point 
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of substance to burden the property from which the income was de- 
rived, and thus accomplish the very thing which the provision as to 
apportionment of direct taxes was adopted to prevent. 

. * * * a ° * 

It is clear on the face of this text that it does not purport to confer 
power to levy income taxes in a generic sense—an authority already 
possessed and never questioned—or to limit and distinguish between 
one kind of income taxes and another, but that the whole purpose of 
the amendment was to relieve all income taxes when imposed from 
apportionment from a consideration of the source whence the income 
was derived. Indeed, in the light of the history which we have given 
and of the decision in the Pollock case and the ground upon which the 
ruling in that case was based, there is no escape from the conclusion 
that the amendment was drawn for the purpose of doing away for the 
future with the principle upon which the Pollock case was decided— 
that is, of determining whether a tax on income was direct not by a 
consideration of the burden placed on the taxed income upon which it 
direetly operated, but by taking into view the burden which resulted 
on the property from which the income was derived—since in express 
terms the amendment provides that income taxes, from whatever source 
the income may be derived, shall not be subject to the regulation of 
apportionment. (Dushaber v. U. P. R. Co., 240 U. 8., 16-18.) 

Again considering the subject in the Stanton case (240 U. &., 
112) the Supreme Court said: 

The contention is that as the tax here imposed is not on the net 
product, but in a sense somewhat equivalent to a tax on the gross prod- 
uct, of the working of the mine by the corporation, therefore the tax is 
not within the purview of the sixteenth amendment, and consequently 
it must be treated as a direct tax on property because of its ownership, 
and as such void for want of apportionment. But aside from the ob- 
vious error of the proposition intrinsically considered, it manifestly dis- 
regards the fact that by the previous ruling it was settled that the pro- 
visions of the sixteenth amendment conferred no new power of taxation, 
but simply prohibited the previous complete and plenary power of 
income taxation possessed by Congress from the beginning from being 
taken out of the category of indirect taxation to which it inherently 
belonged and being placed in the category of direct taxation, subject to 
apportionment by a consideration of the sources from which the income 
was derived; that is, by testing the tax not by what it was, a tax on 
income, but by a mistaken theory deduced from the origin or source of 
the income taxed. Mark, of course, in saying this, we are not here 
considering a tax not within the provisions of the sixteenth amend- 
ment; that is, one in which the regulations of apportionment or the 
rule of uniformity is wholly negligible because the tax is one entirely 
beyond the scope of the taxing power of Congress and where conse- 
quently no authority to impose a burden either direct or indirect exists. 
(Stanton v. Baltac Mining Co., 240 U. 8., 112.) 

In the last case of Peck against Lowe the court again stated 
with clearness and precision that the sixteenth amendment did 
not extend the taxing power to any new subjects. The court 
said: 

The sixteenth amendment, although referred to in argument, has no 
real bearing and may be put out of view. As pointed out in recent 
decisions, it does not extend the taxing power to new or excepted sub- 
jects, but merely removes all occasion, which otherwise might exist, for 
an apportionment among the States of taxes laid on income, whether it 
be derived from one source or another. (Brushaber v. Union Pacific 
R. R. Co., 240 U. 8., 1, 17-19; Stanton v. Baltaec Mining Co., 240 U. S., 
108, 112-113.) 

These are clear statements of the meaning of the sixteenth 
amendment when the whole subject was fresh in the mind of 
the court. And while, of course, the question litigated in the 
case was not the power to tax State bonds or salaries of State 
oflicers, the scope and meaning of the amendment was neces- 
sarily involved and the court spoke three times with delibera- 
tion and emphasis. This judicial expression is in harmony with 
the entire history leading up to its adoption and in harmony 
with the settled principles of the Constitution. 

i do not believe there is any such exigency in the Federal 
Government to require this doubtful and dangerous experiment. 
From the statements of the Secretary of the Treasury but small 
revenue will be received. The tax is not imposed on the in- 
comes of bonds heretofore issued, but only upon the incomes of 
bonds hereafter to be issued. In time of war, when of necessity 
all powers of the Federal Government are marshaled, when 
there is a great concentration of power, let us not, under the 
guise of war, undertake to change the fundamental principles 
under which the States and Federal Governments maintain 
their separate existence, 





. APPENDIX A. 


The plaintiff in error maintains the constitutionality of the tax on 
the general principle that, in the exercise of its granted powers, the 
Federal Government is supreme; that, under the general power of taxa- 
tion, every man and every thing throughout the country (exports ex- 
cepted) are subject to taxation in the discretion of Congress, provided 
that the power be exercised for the purpose declared in the Constitution 
and not for unauthorized purposes, and that the conditions of its exer- 
cise, prescribed in the Constitution, uniformity, etc., be complied with. 


* * - *. . = 


Suppose the defendant in error had been drafted into the Army under 
a general conscription law, would his office have saved him? If it 
would, how far is this exemption to extend? Are justices of the peace 
excmpt? Are aldermen exempt? And is it to be supposed for a moment 
that the number of persons exempt in a particular State from military 
duty depends on the laws of that State? We are not speaking of a law 
drafting into the Army all probate judges; that would be a law which 
the court would probabiy consider as not aimed at legitimate purposes; 
but we are asking whether the fact of a man’s holding a commission as a 
re judge exempts him from serving in the United States Army in time 
of war. 
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From the above considerations, among others, the principle may rea- 
sonably be deduced that the United States Government in the exercise 
of its granted powers can reach every man and every dollar in this 
country. The common defense and general welfare demand this: All the 
resources of each State were liable to the full for these purposes to each 
State before acceding to the Constitution; now they are all available, 
under the limitations of the Constitution, for the general Government. 


° * * Ad * * > 


We pass to a consideration of the objections to this view urged by the 
defendant in error. 

1. It is urged that within the sphere of their jurisdiction the States 
fre as independent of the Federal Government as that Government, 
within its sphere, is independent of the States; and that a government 
whose officers are taxed can not be considered independent. But this 
independence of the States is confined to a certain sphere by the terms 
of the objection. That is to say, it is an independence consistent with 
the supreme authority of another covernment over its citizens and its 
property for certain of the most important purposes of government. Can 
that State, it may be pertinently urged, be in any sense independent, all 
of whose citizens may, against their will, be drafted into the Army? 
Can that State be considered independent, all of whose citizens, except 
its officers (to adopt the defendant's theory for a moment), may be at 
any time deprived by another government of a percentage of their 
income to defray the expense of a war. for instance, to which they are 
all opposed? In fine, is it any more an abridgment of the independence 
and sovereignty of a State to tax the agents of the people than to tax 
the people themselves? (Collector, pp. 2, 5, 6, vol. 7, file copies of 
brief, clerk’s office.) 

APPENDIX B. 
[From the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, 61st Cong., Ist sess.] 


Remarks by Senators during Senate’s consideration of proposed amend- 
ment in form of income-tax law to the then pending tariff bill on the 
question of the power of the Federal Government to tax the income 
derived from State and municipal bonds: 

Senator Bailey, April 15, 1909, page 1351. 

Senator Bailey, April 26, 1909, page 1540. 

Senator Burkett, April 26, 1909, page 1540, 

Senator Bacon, May 3, 1909, page 1683. 

Senator NeELsox, May 3, 1909, page 1683. 

Remarks on floor of Senate upon submission of proposed income-tax 
amendment to Federal Constitution, pages 1568 to 1570, inclusiv: 

Remarks and debates on floor of House of Representatives p tinent 
to the then pending and proposed income-tax amendment to Federal 
Constitution, pages 4389 to 4441, inclusive. 

Memorandum joint resolution for income-tax amendment to Federal 
Constitution, S. J. Res, 8, 25, 39, 40; LI. J. Res. 51. 


Letter of Senator Root to Frederick M,. Davenport then a member of 
the New York State Legislature, dated February 17, 1910, pertinent to 
the scope of the then pending and proposed income-tax amendment to 
Federai Constitution ; also, speech of Senator Boran on the same subject 
and pertinent remarks of Senator Bailey and Senator Brown immedi- 
ately subsequent to said speech. 

Senator Brown, letter of Senator Root, March 1, 1910, pages 2539- 
2540, inclusive. 

Senator Boran, speech, February 10, 1910, pages 1694-1698, in- 
clusive. 

Senator Bailey, remarks, February 10, 1910, pages 1694-1699, in- 
clusive. 

Senator Brown, remarks, February 10, 1910, pages 1698-1699, in- 
clusive. 


DAYLIGHT-SAVING LAW. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I renew the request I made during the morn- 
ing hour for the immediate consideration of the bill (S. 4982) 
to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An act to save daylight 
and provide standard time for the United States,” approved 
March 19, 1918. It is a bill providing for the extension of day- 
light saving, and the Committee on Interstate Commerce have 
reported it unanimously. 

There being no objection, the bill-was considered as in the 
Committe of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the act entitled “An act to save 
daylight and to provide standard time for the United States,’’ approved 
March 19, 1918, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. That hereafter the standard time of each zone shall be the 
same as that in effect on October 1, 1918, or one hour in advance of the 
mean astronomical time of the degree of longitude governing each zone, 
respectively, and as thus established shall remain fixed and determined.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CLATMS FOR DAMAGES TO PRIVATE PROPERTY. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 4945) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
give indemnity for damages caused by American forces abroad,” 
approved April 18, 1918. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the bill be read first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It was reported from the Committee on 
Military Affairs and it is urged by Gen. Pershing. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it a unanimous report? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. There is a communication from Gen. 
Pershing to the War Department, and it is very important. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rortnson in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Florida? 
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There being no objection, the bill was considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That an act entitled “An act to give indemnity 
for damages caused by American forces abroad,” approved April 18, 
1918, be, and the same is hereby, amendea by adding to the title thereof 
the words “and for other purposes,” and by adding a new section, as 
follows: 

“See. 5. That claims of inhabitants of France or of any other foreign 
country not an enemy or ally of an enemy of the United States against 
any officer, enlistcd laan, or other person in the United States Army, 
who has died, or hereafter shall die, during service overseas, for unpaid 
indebtedness incurred for current personal expenses of board, lodging, 
fuel, light, laundry, personal wearing apparel, or other items of ordi- 
nary current living expenses may be presented, approved, and paid as 
provided by section 1 of this act in cases of claims for damages; and 
whenever any such claim shall have been paid as aforesaid the Govern- 
inent shall reimburse itself therefor by deducting the amount of such 
payment from any pay or allowance due the deceased at the time of his 
death: Provided, That the provisions of section 2 of this act shall not 
apply to the claims described in this section.” 

The bill was reported to_the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask that the report of the 
committee on this bill be printed in the Recorp, so as to show 
the reasons for the passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. The Chair hears none. 

The report referred to is as follows: 

[S. Rept. No. 589, 65th Cong., 2d sess.] 
INDEMNITY FOR DAMAGES CAUSED BY AMERICAN FORCES ABROAD. 

Mr. FLetcner, from the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted 
the following repcrt to accompany 8S, 4945: 

The committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the Dill 
(S. 4945) to amend an act entitled “An act to give indemnity for dam- 
ages caused by American forces abroad,” approved April 18, 1918, hav- 
ing had the same under consideration, report thereon with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass, and in support thereof submit the following 
letter from Hon. Benedict Crowell, Acting Secretary of War, addressed 
to the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, Septembcr 14, 1018. 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate. 

Sin: The following is a draft of a bill requested by Gen. Pershing to 
provide for the prompt settlement of debts of deceased members of our 
expeditionary forces abroad : 

“An act to amend ‘An act to give indemnity for damages caused by 
American forces abroad,’ approved April 18, 1918. 

“Re it enacted, etc., That ‘An act to give indemnity for damages 
caused by American forces abroad,’ approved April 18, 1918, be, and the 
same hereby is, amended by adding to the title thereof the words * and 
tor other purposes,’ and by adding a new section as follows: 

“* Sec. 5. That claims of inhabitants of France or of any other foreign 
country not an enemy or ally of an enemy of the United States against 
any officer, enlisted man, or other person in the United States Army, 
who has died, or hereafter shall die, during service overseas, for unpaid 
jndebtedness incurred for current personal expenses of board, lodging, 
fuel, light, laundry, personal wearing apparel, or other items of ordi- 
nary current living expenses may be presented, approved, and paid as 
provided by section 1 of this act in cases of claims for damages; and 
whenever any such claim sball have been. paid as aforesaid the Govern- 
ment shall reimburse itself therefor by deducting the amount of such 
payment from any pay or allowances due the deceased at the time of bis 
death: Provided, That the provisions of section 2 of this act shall not 
apply to the claims described in this section.’ ” 

Gen. Pershing states that it is highly desirable for the prestige of 
our forces abroad that provision should be made for the prompt settle- 
ment of debts of deceased members of our forces. The bill as drafted 
will cover cases that may arise in our expeditionary forces in any part 
of. the world now or in future wars. 

It is requested that you endeavor to secure the early enactment of 
the above. 

Respectfully, BENEDICT CROWELL, 
Acting Secretary of War. 

Gen, Persing has also cabled the War Department asking for infor- 
mation relative to the status of this bill and setting forth the necessity 
for immediate action thereon. It is hoped that this bill may be passed 
with the least possible delay. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, a few moments ago the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. PoINDEXTER] yielded to me; I took 
advantage of the opportunity to refer to the notice of the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KEetLioae] that he would to-day 
deliver the speech to which we have just listened, and which 
is one of the ablest legal arguments ever delivered upon this 
floor. I seem to have given offense to the Senator having the 
floor, who strongly asserted that I had taken advantage of his 
courtesy to belittle his subject—take him from the floor, I do 
not give his exact statement. 

Mr. President, the good opinion of the Senator from Wash- 
ington is something which I cherish too highly to permit the 
day to pass without giving the assurance to him and to the 
Senate that if I have said anything to justify his resentment, I 
mm very sorry and desire to withdraw it. 

I have been anxious for some time to hear the Senator from 
Minnesota upon a very important question, because, as a 
member of the Senate Finance Committee, I knew that it would 
be a valuable contribution to the discussion of a very important 
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question which we must dispose of. It may be that my zeal to 
hear the Senator led me into expressions which were justly 
subject to the construction which the Senator from Washington 
placed upon them. But I discerned that several Senators had 
asked for recognition when he took his seat, and I hoped that. 
by reminding the Senate at the close of the morning hour of 
the notice of the Senator from Minnesota they would yield to 
him when the Senator from Washington yielded the floor. The 
Senator from Washington is not in his seat; I hope, however, 
that he will accept this expression of regret in the spirit which 
prompts its utterance. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. ; 

Mr. McCCUMBER and Mr. WILFLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from North Da- 
kota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, I wish to take some little 
time of the Senate, and therefore, if the Senator from Missouri 
has some matter that would take but a short time, I shall gladly 
yield, 

Mr. WILFLEY. I wish to say to the Senator from North 
Dakota that what I have to say will also take some time. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I intended to make a motion to take up the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res, 121) creating a commission to report 
a plan for the adoption of a national budget system, for con- 
sideration by the Senate, but the Senator from North Dakota 
was first recognized. I wish to give notice that at the first op- 
portunity I shall move to take up that joint resolution and ask 
for its consideration by the Senate. I do not know what the 
plan is as to the transaction of business, but I assume business 
will be transacted. I serve this notice in order that complaint 
may not be made at the time I make the motion that no notice 
of my intention to do so has been given. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. SmirH] informs me that he desires the passage of a small 
local bill, and that likely there will be no discussion of it. I 
therefore yield to him, 


EXCHANGE OF FEDERAL BUILDING SITE AT EATONTON, GA. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has passed House bill 10609, allowing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to exchange a post-office site in Eatonton, Ga. That 
is the substance of the bill. We are quite anxious for the ex- 
change to be made at once, and I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from Georgia asks 
unanimous consent for a present consideration of the bill named 
by him. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10609) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to exchange the present Federal 
building site at Eatonton, Ga., for another site on the public 
square in said city. It empowers the Secretary of the Treasury 
to exchange the present Federal building site at Eatonton, Ga., 
for another site on the public square in that city upon such terms 
as he may deem to be to the best interests of the United States, 
but the cost of such new site, including the purchase price of the 
present site, shall not exceed the original limit of $5,000 fixed 
by the act of Congress approved March 4, 1913, authorizing the 
acquisition of a Federal building site at Eatonton, Ga. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President——— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that when the Senate ad- 
journs to-day it stand adjourned until 12 o'clock meridian on 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPUBLICAN ATTITUDE AND POLICIES, 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, provisions are being made to 
the end that our soldiers in France and in different parts of the 
United States may exercise their sovereign power of voting upon 
any and all the issues before the American people in our elec- 
tions this fall. If, within the sound of the battle, the soldier may 
pause for the purpose of casting his ballot and expressing his 
voice upon any great national question, I certainly think it most 
appropriate that Members of Congress, upon whom is imposed 
the duty of conducting the Government and guiding the Nation 
through this war, may well pause for a moment and consider 
some of the issues which will be involved in our next election. 
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Mr. President, we often hear and read the statement, “ politics 
is adjourned during this war.” That statement is not and can 
not be wholly true. Under our form of government legitimate 
politics can never be adjourned. 

Whether we would desire it or not, our Federal Constitution 
compels us to elect every Member of the House of Representa- 
tives and one-third of the Members of the Senate on the 5th day 
of November, 1918; and our State laws make those elections par- 
tisan. We can not adjourn those elections or take from them 
their political character. 

Those State laws provide for primary elections to present polit- 
ical candidates for the November general election. Under State 
statutes each candidate must elect before the primary, whether 
he seeks the office of United States Senator or Representative as 
a Republican or a Democrat or other party adherent; and the 
several States require their voters to register as Republicans, 
Democrats, or other party adherents; and, further, compels each 
yoter in the primary election to vote only for a candidate of his 
own party. Not only this, but our Federal law and our State 
laws each and all recognize political organizations and provide 
iw. to govern the conduct of those political organizations in 
clections. 

What nonsense, then, Mr. President, is this talk of laying 
aside partisan politics in any campaign? You might with just 
as much reason talk about omitting the next November election. 
The Constitution compels you to hold that election. The State 
laws compel you to conduct and hold a partisan election. 

In the matter of war, of course there can be no party ques- 
tion, because there can be no two policies. He who is not with 
his country in the prosecution of this war is the enemy of his 
country. It is the one thing on which the patriotic members of 
all parties must agree, and ought, therefore, never to be a 
party or partisan question. 

But, Mr. President, there are a vast number of questions most 
vital in their nature which, while secondary in importance, are 
not less valuable and lose none of their virtues because of a 
state of war. 

While Grant was battling his way through the Wilderness in 
1864 and Sherman and Thomas were forcing the offensive all 
along the line, Lincoln became a candidate for reelection as a 
Republican, and Gen. George B. McClellan, a Union general, 
was the Democratic candidate for President. Questions other 
than that of the war were discussed and entered into the re- 
spective party platforms. So in this coming campaign there 
will be party issues on important questions outside of the prose- 
cution of this war. 

But, Mr. President, while we can not eliminate or adjourn 
legitimate politics we can and ought to eliminate illegitimate 
politics. I wish I could truthfully say that this kind of polities 
had really been adjourned. I mean by “ illegitimate” polities, 
first, the enactment of laws demanded neither by justice nor 
the general welfare, intended to influence, or the natural conse- 
quence of which will be to influence, votes in any election; sec- 
ond, the use by any official of a power conferred by law to meet 
war exigencies, for the purpose of influencing or controlling 
votes ; third, reckless extravagances in expending the huge sums 
of money raised for war purposes, with a view of securing the 
political support of the beneficiaries of these extravagances; 
and, I might add, so manipulating the vast powers necessarily 
created by our war legislation to crush or reward, and thereby 
stifle criticism or shield wrong. I wish I could satisfy my mind 
that the incomparable waste and extravagance under the “ cost- 
plus” system, adopted in our contracts for war needs, the dis- 
closures of the squandering of nearly a billion dollars for air- 
planes without any visible return, the awful imposition on the 
tax-burdened public, present and future, who, I believe, are pay- 
ing for war preparations from two to three times what would 
be imposed upon them under efficient management—I wish I 
could satisfy my mind that this could all be attributed to chance 
or inefficiency, and that in no instance political or personal 
interest intervened. 

But I shall not allow even a persistent suspicion to assume 
the form of a charge. I hope I am entirely mistaken. I hope 
the enormous increase in wages to all railway employees, or- 
dered by the Director General of Railways, on taking over the 
great railway systems of the country; the great increases 
allowed in wages by the Post Office Department on taking pos- 
session of the telegraph lines of the country; the ordering of 
private concerns producing for the Government to add to their 
cost in wages, in many instances far beyond what was de- 
manded by employees; the compelling in many instances of 
laborers to associnte themselves with unions before they could 
receive Government employment—I hope all these acts were done 
with the single purpose of securing equal justice to all producers, 
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laborers, including those engaged in employments not touched 
by this magic wand of governmental power. But my own in- 
vestigation convinces me that the drastic disregard of the law 
of supply and demand and the substitution of class or industrial 
favoritism has so unsettled the reasonably fair balance hereto- 
fore obtaining that gross inequalities and hardships have been 
inflicted on very many patriotic people and our industrial effi- 
ciency enormously impaired, to the great detriment of the 
country. 

But my purpose to-day is to consider some features of legiti- 
mate politics which can not and should not ever be adjourned 
and which especially demand attention to-day. 

As I have stated, whether we will it or not, an election is to 
be held in November. The candidates are seeking election as 
Republicans and as Democrats. As a Republican I shall at- 
tempt to declare what should be the Republican policy on the 
all-absorbing question of the day and on only one other ques- 
tion demanding solution while this war is in progress and before 
its termination. 

Mr. President, far above all other issues and questions, so 
far superior that all others must be circumscribed within it 
and conduce to its success, is the issue of this war. The Re- 
publican Party is intensely patriotic. It has always been with 
the country; never against it. It recognizes the everlasting 
justice of our cause, and its statesmen fully comprehend what 
a disaster to the world would be a defeat or any conclusion short 
of a most decisive victory. 

As, from the very beginning of this war, the Republican Party 
has advocated placing on the battle front an army of not less 
than 5,000,000 fighting men, and placing them there in the quick- 
est possible time, so to-day it is still urging the speeding up of 
this mighty army, speeding up in ship construction to transport 
and maintain that army, speeding up of munitions and ordnance 
to enable it, in conjunction with our bleeding allies, who have 
been fighting an unequal battle for more than four years, to 
finally crush this giant ogre of niilitarism, whose arrogance, 
greed, and lust for world domination have made every land a 
charnel house and filled the earth with misery and horrors be- 
yond description. 

And that party would be untrue to itself and unfaithful fo 
the country if it failed to condemn and constructively criticize 
any inefficiency or irregularity which has hampered or de- 
layed us in putting forth the full strength of our war power. 

The Republican Party stands squarely on the declaration that 
there shall never be any patched-up peace, any temporary lull 
in this great world cause which will enabie a defeated militarism 
to again prepare, probably with weapons more insidious and 
deadly than their liquid fires, their poisonous gases, or their 
U boats, to destroy the weaker nations and subjugate and 
dominate the world. That we should have peace is important. 
That we should have such a peace as will make it impossible to 
inflict upon the world another such war is a thousandfold more 
important. 

I assert that it can be truthfully said that in all matters con- 
cerning the prosecution of this war both branches of Congress 
and both political parties in Congress have adjourned partisan 
politics and stand united in patriotic zeal and determination to 
carry this war to a full and complete victory. 

Had those intrusted with the production of war equipment 
and material exercised a degree of economy or demonstrated 
an efficiency comparable with congressional zeal and alacrity 
in furnishing them with the billions of dollars to achieve such 
result, we would have been many months ahead of what we are 
to-day in our war program. 

President Wilson, in his capacity of Commander in Chief of 
the American Army and Navy, is neither Democrat nor Repub- 
lican. And he should have back of him at all times not a parti- 
san support but a united national support, unstinted and unlim- 
ited. That support he has received from the Republicans of both 
Houses every day since we entered this conflict. We have gone 
further, and often against our own judgment as to their neces- 
sity, have conferred autocratic powers in matters not directly 
connected with this war—powers so broad and comprehensive 
as to threaten and endanger our ancient safeguards of human 
rights and liberties. We have gone to the limit, if we have not 
overstepped the limit, of safety in our endeavor to withhold no 
power that might possibly assist in the prosecution of the war. 

As there is no party division in matters pertaining to the 
prosecution of this war, I feel safe in declaring that there is 
and will be no party division on the principles for which we 
entered the conflict or the conditions of a just, honorable, and 
lasting peace—a peace that can mean nothing less than restitu- 
tion, reparation, and future guaranty. 
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Put if it be contended that full reparation for wanton destruc- 
tion of property, for vessels sunk and property destroyed in a 
manner not recognized by the laws and rules of civilized warfare, 
for tribute exacted, for enslavement and murder does not clearly 
fall within those 14 conditions for peace, then the Republican 
Party records itself in favor of demanding this full reparation, 
in nddition to the 14 articles promulgated as peace conditions, 
nnd to assure this reparation, the Republican Party stands and 
demands asa first condition the unconditional surrender of the 
armies and navies of our enemies. 

While individuals may differ on details, the Republican Party 
can and will stand squarely with the President for the great 
doctrines enunciated by him on the 8th day of January, 1918, as 
the foundation upon which to build the structure of a lasting 
peace, 

Mr. President, while we shall claim no higher conception of 
duty or patriotism than that which actuates every loyal member 
of every other party, we would be untrue to our convictians and 
faise to our history if we did not believe we could assure an 
acceleration of speed, efficiency, effectiveness, and economy far 
beyond what has been achieved and thereby shorten this war 
many months, saving the lives of many thousands of wur soldiers 
and many billions of dollars. 

So much, Mr. President, for the war issue, which is a world 
issue and not a merely domestic one. I wish now to discuss a 
domestie question, one of the most important elements in our 
national life and concerning which there has always been a dif 
ference of policy between the two great political parties, I refer 
to cur agricultural industry. 

fn two ways can the Republican Party give very substantial 
support to the agricultural interests of the country, and both 
should be put into force and effect before the close of this war if 
we are to save that industry from a most serious reverse. The 
first is the reinstatement of the old policy of protection; the 
second, a new and advanced step which changed industrial con- 
ditions and especially the increasing dependence on the home 
market makes necessary. 

As all State and foreign commerce is under the control of Con- 
gress, so the financial and commercial welfare of the American 
people is peculiarly a matter of Federal concern. It is the clear 
aud unquestioned duty of the Federal Government, which alone 
has the power, to so adjust our commercial relations with other 
countries as to assure the greatest prosperity to all our people. 
As individuals compete with each other in all their internal 
trade and business, and are ever alert to increase their volume 
of commerce and meet their competitors, so nations in their in- 
ternational relations are strong competitors for world markets, 
and so they direct their energies, usually first to the protection 
of their home markets, and second to securing the greatest pos- 
sible foreign market for their surplus. Alert to meet these 
duties, the Republican Party has stood, first, for the protection 
of the home market, knowing that in the certainty and stability 
of that market is the greatest assurance of prosperity. 

While this war is on there is little need for this protection. 
The countries of the old world can not seriously invade our mar- 
kets. <All their energies must be directed toward the production 
of war materials, But the moment this slaughter ceases and the 
tide turns back to the normal, then more than ever before shall 
we need the old Republican doctrine of protection. And why? 
Because these people, impoverished by war, can not wait to re- 
gain their lost manufacturing trade which would take years, so 
they will seize upon that which will bring the quickest returns. 
In from 6 to 16 weeks all agricultural products can be ma- 
tured and ready for market. 

Their first attention will, therefore, be given to agricultural 
production. Again, those people, who during these years of car- 
nage have accustomed themselves to rigid economy in food con- 
sumption, will be slow to return to the old and greater extrava- 
gances. That means that the foreign demand for our cereals 
will be diminished enormously at the close of the war, and we will 
be more than ever dependent upon our home markets. With our 
foreign markets cnormously decreased or destroyed we shall 
more than ever need the Republican policy of protection of our 
home markets against invasion. I am aware of the fact that it 
is often contended that if we are exporting cereals or flour 
therefrom, no protection can be given in the shape of duties on 
imports. No person, however, who understands the grain situa- 
tion and the enormous size of this country would ever make such 
a statement. During a protective period of more than 20 years 
our spring wheat sections obtained a price averaging more than 
10 cents per bushel above what such priee would have been 
without the protection. Our barley showe | an average of 25 
cents per bushel over Canadian barley. During a great propor- 
tion of the year 1910 Minneapolis and Liverpool quoted about 
the same figures. Had we at that time had free trade with 
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Canada we should have been swamped with Canadian grain and 
our prices driven down to the exporting price, which would have 
meant a loss of from 16 to 20 cents per bushel, a very impor- 
tant percentage when the price of wheat was only about $1 per 
bushel. 

So the Republican Party assures the American farmer the rein- 
statement of its policy of protection at the close of this great 
world conflict. 

In what other way can the Government assist in placing agri- 
culture on a more prosperous basis? 

Mr. President, the day of small independent businesses is rap- 
idly passing. Economy to the highest possible degree is the 
watchword of success. While individual production may be 
continued in some lines and, in agriculture, must be so carried 
on, Cistribution of the product demands combined or cooperative 
effort. As the period when the farmer traded his firkin of but- 
ter for a bolt of calico, his bushel of onions for a gallon of 
molasses was succeeded by the present period of intermediate 
commission men, so to-day the irresistible pressure of rapidly 
advancing economic conditions demands a rearrangement, if not 
a total abolition, of the present extravagant system of distribu- 
tion of farm products. 

Just as the growth of commerce made necessary the great 
bank clearance system of the country, so the vastness and com- 
plexity of commerce in food products demands to-day a coop- 
erative system of marketing, not only to stabilize the market for 
any product, but also to assure a fair return for the sale of 
every food product. The dumping of many carloads of peaches 
into the Chicago River a few years ago because there was no 
wholesale demand, while hundreds of thousands of mouths in 
that city were watering for this luscious fruit, the selling at auc- 
tion of hundreds of carloads of farm products to pay the charges 
for their transportation, condemn the present system; and a 
charge to the Washington consumer of $1.50 for a melon for 
which the Georgia producer was paid 5 cents demands the aban- 
donment of such an unjust and obsolete system and the con- 
struction of a new one that will bring together the producer 
who has a food article which he wishes to sell for a fair price 
and the consumer who needs that article and is willing to pay 
a just price for it. 

The form and scope of this new system is already foreshad- 
owed in the many cooperative organizations of grain elevators, 
creameries, fruit growers, and so forth, which, while now scat- 
tered and unrelated, point the possibilities of a great, harmoni- 
ous system governed and supported by a general law, and an- 
swering the needs of each of the hundreds of divers agricultural 
industries, 

How would I inaugurate this new system? First, I would 
enact a general Federal law which would authorize and provide 
for the organization of one great central Federal food-distrib- 
uting corporation. I would provide in that law for State or dis- 
trict suborganizations, the latter to be made up of groups of 
producers associated together under a cooperative plan to mar- 
ket their products. I would bring them all under one uniform 
pier. I would not make this corporation a Government owned 
or Government operated institution, That would mean to bu- 
reaucratize it to death. That would mean to load it down with 
Government officials. That would mean to subject it to political 
influence. That would mean the usual Government extrava- 
gance and inefficiency. I would simply have this corporation 
organized under Federal laws, and as its operation would neces- 
sarily be interstate, for its protection against adverse State or 
municipal regulation, I would have it under general Federal 
supervision. Then I would have the Federal Government assist, 
as far as Government can assist by law, in promulgating the 
purpose of this association, which purpose would be to assure 
the producer a market for his farm products at a fair and just 
price and to protect the consumer from extortionate or robber 
charges. The California Fruit Growers’ Association, whose use- 
fulness has been marvelous, points the benefits of such coopera- 
tion and affords suggestions for a general law covering the 
marketing of all agricultural products, 

Mr. President, about 35,000,000 people in this country are de- 
pendent upon the products of the soil for a living. Whether 
that living be meager or good depends upon three principal fac- 
tors—climatic conditions, insects and other pests, and markets, 
The first two are beyond the control of humanity or the Govern- 
ment. For that reason agriculture must always be more or less 
uncertain. The agriculturist can never anticipate with any 
degree of accuracy the value of his year’s labor. Unlike the 
laborer or the mechanic, who can compute with certainty just 
what his services will produce in a given time, the farmer must 
always be governed by chance. He must wage war against all 


the hundreds of destructive agencies and accept whatever the 
chances of victory or defeat may yield him. 
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heat and cold, drought and deluge, Hessian fly and chinch bug, 
potato bug and cattle tick, boll weevil and fruit scab, cholera 
and blackleg, wild mustard and wild oats, French weed and 
Canadian thistle, Russian cactus and quack grass, and a hun- 
dred other pestiferous weeds and evils make his vocation not 
only one of constant warfare, but one of uncertain return. 

But, notwithstanding all these discouragements and uncer- 
tainties, humanity with natural affection still clings.to the soil. 
And, Mr. President, it is well for the country that this is so, for 
were the vocation of every man governed solely by its profits 
farming in this country would long since have been abandoned. 
To whatever extent the production of other articles may vary, 
national safety demands that the food production as a whole 
must be stable and sure. The wearing apparel, however thread- 
bare, can still be worn for another month, if necessary, but the 
stomach can not remain empty a day without dire results. 

So if there be any one industry in the whole country that 
ought to be encouraged, that ought to have extended to it the 
sympathetic and assisting hand of Congress, it is that of agri- 
culture. And the only way to encourage it is to assure to it a 
degree of prosperity commensurate with other lines of business. 
People abandon farms because there is more drudgery and less 
profit than in other vocations. Make farming just as profitable 
and the tide will immediately flow back to the land. 

Mr. President, I speak of this proposed Government assist- 
ance in marketing the food products of the country within our 
own domains and in every city of the Union as an advanced 
Republican policy, because it is in conformity with the Repub- 
lican idea of governmental assistance to every industry, and is 
contrary to the Democratic idea of permitting every business to 
tuke its chance in the competitive world. 

As applied to farming, and especially to grain and stock rais- 
ing, the Democratic idea is that if this farmer or stock raiser is 
uble to eke out. a mere existence on his farm, is able to earn 
enough to satisfy his hunger and cheaply clothe himself and 
family, he is receiving all he is entitled to; that, if through 
storm or flood or drought he loses a crop, the General Govern- 
ment might properly dole him out suflicient means to tide him 
over the disastrous year; or, failing to do that, open some pork 
barrel of public appropriations in his vicinity, into which he 
nny thrust his hand for his proportionate share. 

The Republican policy is that agriculture as a business should 
cnjoy a prosperity sufficient to enable the farmer to live as well 
is those engaged in other vocations, to have equal comforts and 
opportunities to pay wages and salaries, whether to members 
of his family or others, equal to the wages and salaries paid for 
services in other employments, and still be able to lay 
aside a reasonable surplus to meet the lean years and to care 
for himself and those dependent upon him when the feeble 
hands of age can no longer wield the working tools of life. 

The one party satisfies itself with alms appropriations, the 
ether seeks to insure a prosperity that will place the business 
above all alms taking. The one party by its policies and prin- 
ciples says, “ Let us take from the rich and give to the poor 

mong us.” The other says, “ Let us have no paupers among us.” 

Mr. President, we need in this country to-day a campaign of 
education, We not only want to bring the food producer and 
food consumer face to fece in a commercial sense, in the sale 
and purchase of farm products, but we want to bring them face 
to face to the end that each can understand the just and equi- 
table rights of the other. 

We who speak for the farmer ask this of the consumer of his 
products: Are you willing to pay him such a price for his prod- 
ucts as will enable him to earn as much in eight hours of labor 
as you earn in an equal number of hours of labor? Are you 
Willing to sell your services to him, either directly or when 
coined into manufactured articles, on the same basis that you 
purchase his labor coined into food products? 

We ask the business man, the merchant: Are you willing to 
illow the farmer such a price for his products as will enable him 
to pay his wife and his children, who perform work on the farm, 
just what he would be required to pay others to do the same 
work? In other words, do the same as you do when you employ 
members of your family in your store or in your bank? 

This, then, is the Republican policy toward agriculture, 
namely, to assist in every way to place it on a paying basis, to 
make it a business for profit and not merely a means of existence. 

We should educate the American people, the American con- 
sunier, to a clear and definite understanding of the equitable 
rights of the producer, the right to receive a price for his prod- 
ucts that will enable him to have and enjoy the same comforts 
and luxuries that are enjoyed by those conducting the ordinary 
business avocations in our cities, the right to exchange his labor 
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on a plane of equality with other like labor in our great cities, 
the right to a reasonable interest on his investment in land and 
equipment, in addition to salaries allowed to each and every 
member of his family performing services, and in addition to 
all other expenses and depreciation charges connected with the 
operation of his farming business the right to lay aside a reason- 
able surplus to meet the exigencies incident to all farming opera- 
tions and the necessities of the advancing years. 

Toward that end the Republican Party should stand ever 
pledged. 

Compare this with the attitude of the Democratic Party, an 
attitude that most naturally follows its policy of neglect. I 
would scarcely be warranted in asserting a prejudice or a pre- 
meditated hostility on the part of that party toward the north- 
ern farmer. But I would be clearly within the facts in declaring 
that this party continually subjects the northern farmer to wrongs 
and injustices for the benefit of those following other vocations, 
and with a heartlessness that ought to challenge the resentment 
of every tiller of the soil. 

I need go no further back than the treatment accorded by 
officials of the present administration to demonstrate this hos- 
tility. Our Democratic friends have always preached that the 
Government could do nothing to assist the wheat raiser, that he 
should be let alone to secure the best price a world market 
would give him; but the moment the world market gave him a 
good price, a price determined by the law of supply and demand, 
they did not let him alone. On the contrary, they immediately 
forced him to accept $2.20 a bushel at the terminal markets 
when the world demand and the American demand were giving 
him $3 to $3.07 at such terminal markets. In its price fixing 
the farmer’s wheat was the only important product that was 
reduced in price, and that was reduced in the face of an in- 
crease in price of everything the farmer must purchase, an 
increase ranging from 100 to 400 per cent. The Government sent 
out its circulars and bid for country labor against the farmers 
until in my State farmers were compelled to either pay 80 
cents an hour to labor to thrash theif crops or allow them to rot 
in the field. The Government took possession of the railways 
and telegraph lines of. the country, and, though employees of 
the former had already been granted a 25 per cent increase tn 
1916, their wages were again enormously increased in 1917 and 
1918. This increase compelled the raising of freight rates, and 
these increased rates were charge back against the farmer 
whose earnings had just been reduced. 

By reducing the price of wheat SO cents per bushel, on the 
Agricultural Department basis of the 1918 crop, the wheat 
raisers lost about $800,000,000. It is safe to say that by reason 
of the increase in freight rates, necessitated by the increase of 
salaries and wages to railway employees, the wheat raisers 
lost another $200,000,000, or about $1,000,000,000 altogether. 

And, Mr. President, while the Government forced the price of 
wheat down 80 cents per bushel, how did it treat other indus- 
tries? How did it treat the millers who grind and seli the 
farmers’ wheat, and the packers who buy and distribute the 
farmers’ cattle? 

Mr. President, it allowed them to increase their earnings 
above prewar earnings from 200 to 500 per cent. I take the 
figures here quoted from the report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. For four years ending June 30, 1916, the average 
annual profit of the American millers per barrel of flour was 
134 cents. The average price received by such millers on the 
allowances made by the Food and Fuel Commissions was 52 
cents per barrel, an increase of 400 per cent. Some mills made 
a profit as high as $2 per barrel. Swift. Morris, and Cudahy 
made a combined average profit for the years 1912, 1913, and 
1914 of about $19,000,000 per year. Then this Food Commission, 
which cut down the farmer's grain SO cents per bushe!, or 
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per cent, and which also fixed the selling price of the meat 


packers, allowed them to make a profit in one year of about 


| $87,000,000, an increase of 350 per cent. 


While this commission cut down the farmer's wheat price 
26% per cent it allowed the leather manufacturers, who pur- 
chase the hides of the farmer’s cattle, to increase their earnings 
ubout 500 per cent. 

The Government also fixed the price of steel products. This 
same Federal Trade Commission finds that this administration, 
which forced the wheat raisers to accept a loss of $800,000,000, 
allowed certain important steel companies, whose net earnings 
were $46,500,000 in 1914, to increase those earnings in a single 
year to $294,000,000, an increase of more than 500 per cent. 

I might carry this on to cover hundreds of other industries. 
Surely I am justified in asserting that if the Democratic Party 
has earned the gratitude of all those to whom its administration 
has allowed increased salaries to such an enormous extent, it 
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has certainly earned the condemnation of every American farmer 
whose interests have been sacrificed for the benefit of these other 
classes. 

Mr. President, I can not close this argument in defense of our 
farming population without replying to and refuting the charge 
often made against the farmers of the Northwest, and especially 
those of ny own State, who have sought to redress their griev- 
ances by becoming members of the Nonpartisan League, the 
charge of disloyalty to the country. Such a charge is worse 
than a slander, whether uttered in political campaigns or 
through the medium of the press. There are no more patriotic 
people in the United States than the farmers of the Northwest. 

I shall not diseuss the political theories of those who are at 
the head of this organization. Their beliefs may be wholly 
socialistic or paternalistic. But the membership of the organi- 
zation is made up of farmers of every shade of political belief 
and theory. You will find among them the most radical Re- 
publicans and the most obstinate Democrats. You will find the 
Socialist, pure and simple, and those who never departed from 
the idea of individual ownership. You can no more charge 
that the members of this organization as a whole are socialists 
than you can declare that all those who believe in Government 
ownership and operation of railways and other public utilities 
are socialists. 

What we ought to do is to try to ascertain what is at the 
bottom of this movement and what caused the movement. The 
rapid development of this organization ought to convince any 
thoughtful man that there must have been a condition of dis- 
content and dissatisfaction with the present order of things and 
we should direct our attention to its cause. I have fully realized 
the situation and during every year of my official life I have 
put forth my utmost endeavors to make the Congress and the 
country realize it. I have again and again presented the con- 
ditions which discriminated against the farmer, and I have 
again and again prophesied just what has happened, that these 
people would some day organize and make their power felt in an 
effort to remedy injustice and inequalities. All complaints of the 
farmers can find their basis in this neglectful attitude, which is 
the political theory of the Democratic Party, and these com- 
plaints, in my opinion, have not received the full consideration 
that should have been given by the Republican Party. I shall 
not say that we have given too much consideration to the inter- 
ests of our great city populations but that we have given too 
little consideration to the comparative interests of our country 
populations. 

As a result of this neglect of country interests our cities have 
become so abnormally wealthy as compared with the country, the 
earnings so incomparably greater than in the country, that the 
people of the cities have lived on a plane of luxury, extravagance, 
and comfort far beyond the possibilities of country life. The 
ever-increasing cost in the price of labor and in manufacturers’ 
and retailers’ prices to maintain this higher standard of city life 
has found no fair counterpart in farm life. 

Taking my own State as au illustration, 95 per cent of its 
products must be shipped and sold outside its own borders. Our 
Staite laws therefore coulc not protect the farmers in the matter 
of distribution and sale of their products. Tney were at the 
mercy of trade organizations built up and conducted for their 
own financial benefit in every great city of the country. It was 
inevitable that the farmers should get the worst of it under such 
a system. They should have been helped to free themselves from 
the clutches of that system. Failing to secur: that help from 
the National Government, they sought through this organization 
to help themselves. 

' do not think anyone can call me a Socialist. I am so far 
from it that I never believe in the Government attempting to do 
that which the individual citizen can do as well or better. I 
have never known a Government enterprise that was not vastly 
more expensive and far less efficient than it would have been if 
operated by individuals. When the Government enters into any 
line of business enterprise it must recoup its losses and meet its 
extravagances by taxing the very people who may be in compe- 
tition with it, a manifestly unfair thing to do. 

ut it must be remembered that in our State there is but one 
business—agriculture. Therefore that State can lend its assist- 
ance to that industry in many ways without injustice to any 
other industry. It can not be said that by rendering this assist- 
ance to agriculture you are levying a tax on the miner or the 
manufacturer, for we have no miner and no manufacturer. 
{Svery dollar expended by the citizens of our State must first 
come out of our own State soil. If the farmer does not get that 
dollar, no one gets it. We should, therefore, be most liberal in 
assisting this farmer to increase his dollars. His increased pros- 
perity will add just that much to the prosperity of all our people. 

The patriotism of our North Dakota farmer, whether within 
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this league or out of it, can not be justly questioned. By my 
standard of measurement that patriotism is of the very highest 
quality, because, notwithstanding the fact that the Government 
grossly discriminated against him; notwithstanding the fact 
that the Government forced down the price of his product far 
below the market price and at the same time grossly boosted up- 
ward—doubled and trebled—the price of everything he must pur- 
chase, he has nevertheless met every liberty-bond call to the full 
limit of his ability; and if that is not a test of fidelity and pa- 
triotism, then I know of no true standard. 

I can only say to the farmers of the country that the Republi- 
can party to-day stands for the advancement of the agricultural 
interests of this country until it reaches a plane of prosperity 
equal to other great industries, until the American farmer and 
his family can have and enjoy all the comforts and luxuries en- 
joyed by other prosperous vocations throughout the land, and it 
will proceed to enact legislation to accomplish that purpose. 


THE NECESSITY FOR VIGOROUS PROSECUTION OF THE WAR. 


Mr. WILFLEY. Mr. President, the peace proposals of the 
German chancellor should not divert the attention of Congress 
and the American people from the immediate tasks before them. 
While a revenue law is being prepared to provide the greatest 
annual income ever raised from taxation by any government 
in the history of the world, and the country is subscribing to 
a bond issue in the largest amount ever attempted in any single 
loan in history, the valor and the victories of the Ameri- 
ean Army in France bring us to a clearer realization that this 
war will be won. The situation is of supreme importance to the 
cause in which the world is now so deeply concerned. In the 
stupendous battle that is now raging from the North Sea to 
Lorraine the American Army occupies a position of strategic 
importance and faces the hardest problem and the most arduous 
task of the war. The brilliant stand at Chateau Thierry and 
the quick and decisive achievement at St. Mihiel brought Ger- 
many to realize that the courage and strength of the American 
soldier is more than a match for the skilled Prussian, so well 
schooled in the arts of war. Up through Argonne Forest the 
American Army pushed its way, from hill to hill, from tree 
to tree, from rock to rock, despite the stubborn resistance of 
the mischievous machine-gun nests of the Germans. American 
soldiers are sharing the burdens and victories in the present 


drive between Cambrai and St. Quentin. Metz, which, in forti- 


fication and equipment of defense, is the pride of the Empire 
and the key to Germany, is being bombarded by the guns of the 
American Army. It is remarkable that the American soldier, 
untrained and untried in the arts of war, should be assigned to 
the task of taking this most powerful fortress of the world. 
This is a strategic position, because of the fact that within a 
radius of 35 miles of where American guns are now in opera- 
tion is found the richest iron-ore deposits of the earth. Before 
the American advance, extending down to the Belgian and 
Luxemburg frontier lie the iron deposits of Longwy and Briey, 
flanked by the valley of the Moselle and the fortress of Metz. 
This field provides German armaments with more than 80 per 
cent of their steel, without which Germany could not long con- 
duct her frightful slaughter. The output of this region, and 
the iron fields of Russia, seized by Germany, give her un- 
limited supply of this all-essential element of war, and enable 
her to take care of the immense demands for war purposes. 
Forty-eight years ago this month Metz was surrendered to the 
Prussians by the French, the first time in its history, extending 
from the time of Cresar, that it ever succumbed to an enemy. 
This resulted in the federation of the German Empire, and since 
that time this region has furnished minerals which have enabled 
Germany to attain her commercial greatness and prepare for 
the conquest of world dominion for which she brought on this 
war. Bismarck’s famous utterance that “not by speeches and 
majority votes are the great questions of the day decided, but 
by iron and blood,” was more than a mere figure of speech. It 
stated a fact and embodied a program upon which the policy 
of the German Empire was founded. The waging of war by 
industrial nations such as are engaged in this world conflict 
requires immense quantities.of iron. It is an essential element 
of war. No substitute has been discovered to take its place 
for war purposes. It is the basis of necessary equipment for 
military operation. The constituents of battle are iron and 
blood. This is why Germany shortly after the outbreak of war 
took possession of Luxemburg, and the adjoining territory of 
France and Belgium, which gave her control of the greatest iron 
region of the world. This iron field is imperative to Germany’s 
military operations, and she will hold it until she is whipped 
to exhaustion, unless she can sooner successfully promote her 
peace propaganda. Germany knows the value and importance 
of iron in commerce as well as in war. German bankers and 
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manufacturers are more concerned about iron fields than they 
are about colonies. It was chiefly for the purpose of acquiring 
the iron mines of Lorraine that Germany fought France in 
1870. With the spoils of that war she has not only developed 
her gigantic industrial and commercial system but has also 
built up her tremendous military equipment. Had Germany not 
gained riches through her coal and iron industries of this section 
of Lorraine—although she has rich coal deposits elsewere—she 
would never have had the means with which to wage this war. 
This is why her expressions, heretofore, have indicated her pur- 
pose to contend for the absolute control of this important raw 
material, which in her hands may be used for her own weal 
and for the woe of the rest of mankind. She will stoutly con- 
tend fos these iron fields. The Kaiser has very recently pro- 
claimed that the central powers “ will defend this territory with 
the last drop of their blood.” 

Control of these raw materials would make Germany the in- 
dustrial master of Europe, but, more than that, it would, in spite 
of any treaty provision that might be imposed, make ber an im- 
measurable and intolerable menace to civilization. If by dint of 
war she could hold these great iron fields and retain those nuw 
held by her in the Ukraine, she would have only one rival in this 
essential element of war and industry, and that would be the 
United States. In its advance upon the region of these iron fields 
in the valley of the Moselle, the American Army faces the fiercest 
conflict of the war and must meet the utmost resistance Germany 
ean command. That Germany is feeling the inevitable result of 
the American advance in this vital part of the battle field and 
the early consequences of that advance, is evidenced by her prof- 
fers of peace, while she still holds these great natural reservoirs 
of commercial prowess and military might. Without Lorraine’s 
iron Germany’s blood can not win the war, For that iron she 
will shed her blood until the vitality of her army is reduced to 
where submission and surrender are inevitable. If the war is 
fought to a finish the most stubborn and finally the most sullen, 
and, I fear, the bloodiest battle will be at Metz. It will require 
the maximum effort and test of all the determination, spirit, and 
energy of the American Army. Germany realizeS that not only 
her military but also her commercial supremacy will be lost 
when she surrenders Metz. This fortification has been the pro- 
tection of these iron fields in Lorraine. Rather than surrender 
them she has opened negotiations for peace. For nearly half a 
century Germany has been increasing the fortifications of Metz, 
which in 1870 was one of the strongest fortresses of France. 
Metz now ranks with Strassburg—the two great bulwarks of the 


west frontier of Germany; but tle Prussians to-day treat Metz | 


the principal pivot of offensive operations against aggressions 
from France. Of the “minimum terms of peace” none is more 
important than that Germany must disgorge this great iron re- 
zion as well as the Ukraine. This, not for the purpose of exer- 
cising “ the power of economic penalty,” but to emasculate her 
military machinations. We have no selfish commercial purpose 
to serve in taking from Germany the vast iron fields she has 
seized or in relinquishing Germany’s grip on Europe’s steel ca- 
pacity. North America produces more than one-half of the 
known iron of the world, and the industrial supremacy of the 
United States is already established beyond the possibility of 
destruction. Aside from our coal and iron, we also have incom- 
parable possessions of copper, and after the war our ad- 
vance in wealth and power will be equal to all European coun- 
tries. We are not fighting for commercial supremacy, We have 
i holier purpose than that, but our present business is to per- 
form our part, the major part of the war burden, and use our 
vast wealth and power toward a successful termination of the 
war. There will be no spoils of war; but there should be ade- 
quate indemnities for the ruthless devastations of German in- 
vasions. This war has brought about a most oppressive taxa- 
tion, which can only be met by the exercise of the most rigid 
economy on the part of all peoples at war. When we joined the 
allied forces of Europe in the task of overcoming this cruel and 
powerful autocracy, which had undertaken to obliterate from the 
world the principles upon which Christian civilization and demo- 
cratic governments are founded, we assumed an obligation to the 
world te wage this war to a final triumph of justice and fair 
dealing. So far as we are cencerned, this is war against war. 
Germany must not only be compelled to surrender and submit to 
a “common standard of right and privilege for all peoples and 
nations” but she must of necessity be subjected to limitations 
that will make it impossible for the cruel lust of conquest, that 
may again fill the hearts of her savage rulers, to involve the 
world in such a holocaust of horror. This is the only way to give 
guaranty to the future generations that the principles which 
civilized society has considered fundamental shall indeed be 
eternal, and that free government and Christian principles shalt 
never perish from the earth. Germany’s promises have proven 
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untrustworthy and means must be found to protect the world 
from her treachery and deceit. No one step can be more ef- 
fective in that direction than to restore to the countries which 
she has robbed the iron-ore beds which rightfully belong to them. 
This does not violate the principle that “the impartial justice 
meted out must involve no discrimination between those to whom 
we wish to be just and those to whom we do not wish to be just.” 
It would be unjust to future generations to leave Germany where 
it would be possible for her to again build such a gigantic mili- 
tary machine as that which is now bringing such untold horror 
and misery upon the world, 

Germany can consistently and safely be supplied with all the 
iron she needs for commercial and industrial purposes, either 
from the surplus of the European nations controlling this ore or 
from Brazil and the United States. Her export trade will 
naturally and of necessity be greatly curtailed by the loss of 
friendly foreign commerce, which she has heretofore enjoyed, 
and which was growing with such marvelous progress when 
she entered upon her ruthless conquest of destruction. German 
atrocities have destroyed her good name in trade and commerce, 
That is the inevitable misfortune of her own acts for which she 
will have to suffer. We do not lose sight of the fact that when 
the war is over there will be 70,000,000 people in Germany who 
will have to work out their own destiny, under a sentence that 
will impose sacrifices that will test their spirit and industry 
for a long time to come. But the cost of war will fall heavy 
upon all the nations involved, and ifs burdens will be borne by 
many who are innocent and who will derive no benefits from 
the burdens they will have to bear. This does not relieve Ger- 
many of the sentence her conduct has brought upon her and 
the economic penalty she must pay in retribution of her deeds of 
devastation and destruction. There ure certain means of disci- 
pline and control which must be exercised in the common 
interest of all, and among these is the taking of the iron ore 
beds of Europe from Germany, which she could no doubt use 
to her commercial advantage but which she could also use to 
build up another military machine-with which she might seek 
“to determine the fortunes of peoples over which she has no 
right to rule except the right of force.” These observations are 
suggested by the present strategic position of the American 
Army and its advance upon the coveted territory now held by 
Germany and the immediate effect of that advance upon the 
destiny of the central powers. I do not propose to take the time 
of the Senate to discuss even in a genera! way the many prob- 
lems of the war. I have limited my observations to this par- 
ticular phase of the situation, because it appears to me to be the 
controlling feature at this time. The peril of these iron fields is 
the chief concern of Germany and had more to do with forcing 
her proffers of peace than any other existing influence. 

Every American is watching our Army, anxious and confident 
that the blows now being dealt by it will soon wrest from Ger- 
many the territory so imperative for her welfare, and without 
which she can not long maintain either offensive or defensive 
warfare. So long as the American Army occupies this important 
and perilous position, the American people must realize the tre- 
mendous necessity of giving their unlimited support. Great as 
is the task before us to raise revenue and organize industry and 
marshal the energies and resources of the Nation, it is net com- 
parable to the strain and endurance required of our soldiers on 
the battle field. The daily casualty list reminds us that our boys 
are paying the supreme sacrifice. They are facing the fiercest 
fire of the greatest guns in the hands of the most skilled gun- 
ners the world has ever seen. The American soldier, without 
experience or education in the arts of war, is in a death grapple 
with the greatest military machine of history, at the very climax 
of the decisive battle of the war. As he stands on that battle 
front, on a strange foreign soil, and bares his breast to that beld 
and savage foe, he presents an example of the most heroic 
sacrifice in the history of war. The world recognizes that he 
is sounding the doom to German military might and ‘freeing 
mankind from the threatened tyranny of the most savage foe 
that has ever menaced civilization. So long as the American 
Army is engaged in this momentous struggle the American 
people must bring to its suppert the combined resources of the 
Nation. The reply of the President of the United States to 
Germany's proposal demonstrates his far-sighted statesmanship 
and ability to handle peace proposals. We are not yet so much 
concerned with the problems of peace as we are with the mighty 
problems of war, which at this critical time must command all 
our energies and resources and consume all our thought and 
efforts. This is a momentous hour of the war, because both the 
civil and military forces are engaged in the most stupendous 
efforts they have ever undertaken. Those efforts must con- 
tinue with increased vigor and determination. The retreating 
enemy is desperately seeking positions of advantage on the field 
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of battle and the field of diplomacy. The forces of civilization 
are successfully subduing the powers of trained barbarism. The 
conflict is fierce and desperate, the sacrifice may be very great, 
but the forces of the allies are prepared to make that sacrifice 
and to wage this war to a conclusion of unconditional surrender 
of the armies and navies of the central powers. 


CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENTS. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator to 
withhold the motion for a moment in order that I may make a 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHepparp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska withhold his motion? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I withhold the motion for a moment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent to take up Senate 
bill 4637, being Calendar No. 526. It is a bill for the retirement 
of employees in the classified civil service, and I will say to the 
Senate that there is no purpose at all to take it up this after- 
noon for consideration. I should like, however, to have it con- 
sidered on Monday next, and I merely wanted to move to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill, and then, if that motion is 
agreed to, have it laid aside until Monday. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I wish to inquire if that is 
the bill which is designed to pension the civil-service employees 
of the United States? - 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, sir; it is, in a way. 
retirement of the civil-service employees. 

Mr. THOMAS. Has the Senator any estimate of the added 
expense to the Treasury? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, sir; I have all the figures, and I 
should like to lay them before the Senate Monday and let the 
Senate pass upon the measure, if the Senator has no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, I could not object to its considera- 
tion, but I have some views about the expediency of entering 
upon a matter of that kind now when we are spending so many 
billions in other directions. 

Mr. McKELLAR.,. I think when the Senator hears a state- 
ment about the cost and finds that instead of being a burden 
upon the Government, for the first 10 years it will be a source 
of income to the Government, because of the employees paying in 
more than will be taken out, the Senator will not oppose the 
bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator knows the length to which the 
Army pensions have gone. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that, and I may simply say 
to the Senator that I think, upon hearing, perhaps he will be 
willing to agree to the bill; but at any rate, all I want to do now 
is to take up the bill, make it the unfinished business, and on 
Monday proceed with it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will not make any objection to that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 4637. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4687) for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service. 


It is for the 


ABANDONMENT OF GERMAN LANGUAGE, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask to have printed in the Recorp an 
article issued by the Council of Defense of Victoria County, 
Tex., suggesting the abandonment of the use of the German 
language. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetrar in the chair), 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[Issued by the council of defense, Victoria County, Tex.] 


Sizty years of Germany in America—A tale in four chapters—“ Where 
is the German fatherland? As far as the German tongue is spoken 
and German prayer is said.” (German national hymn.) 


CHapter I. 
AN ADDRESS SUGGESTING THE ABANDONMENT OF THE USE OF GERMAN, PUB- 


LISHED BY THE VICTORIA COUNTY COUNCIL OF DEFENSE JUNE 1 TO JULY 
39, 1918, 


The National and State Councils of Defense request that the use of 


the German language be proscribed among us. 

The highest evidence of patriotism is self-abnegation. The customs 
and language of a lifetime are dear to the heart of every man. The 
traditions of a fatherland, even though remote, are part of the life of an 
amalgamated people such as ours. 

But to-day all loyal American citizens must know no creed save that of 
© firm belief in the cause for which we stand—freedom for humanity ; 
must feel no divided allegiance, and must follow only the guiding star 
that leads to full and complete victory for our arms. 

rhere are loyal Americans among us to whom our country’s cause 
comes first, but who, by the circumstances of birth or parentage, have 
learned to speak the German tongue. . 


j 
| 





This does them no discredit. 
reatness in their ancestry. 
or German blood. 

The crime of all the ages is the peoensin of that great people by 
militaristic masters, whose barbarities befoul the world. 

Free Germany will follow fast upon free America. 

In war we must break all fetters that bind us to those whose ideals 

are human slavery. 

The German tongue ts a language of our enemies. 

As a high evidence of patriotism and love for those tenets of freedom 
for which our sons are dying we call upon all loyal Americans to aban- 

don the use of the German language, in public and private, as an utmost 
condemnation of the rule of the sword. 

A few there are who know no other tongue and are too old to learn 
another. To these only this demand is not addressed. 

Your sons are in the trenches. Will you deny them this? 


Victoria County CouNcIL oF DEFENSE. 
CuaptTer II, 


THE PETITION OF TRINITY EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH PRESENTED 
TO THE VICTORIA COUNTY COUNCIL OF DEFENSE AUGUST 10, 1918, AND 
PROMPTLY REJECTED, 

To the honorable Counctu or DEFENSE 

OF THE COUNTY OF Victoria, TEX. 


After having taken due notice of the demand made by the local council 
of defense to proscribe the use of the German language among us in 
public and private, and as a congregation appreciate and further the 
more intense use of the English, as the language of our country, both 
in public and in private, as the history of the past four years of Prinity 
Evangelical Lutheran Church proves, and knowing that the National 
Council of Defense and the State council of defense—and in like sense 
we interpret also the demand of the honorable council of defense of 
Victoria County—do not desire to work a hardship upon those who are 
not able to speak the English language ; and that the National Council of 
Defense recommends not force but educational methods to bring about 
the common use of the English language. 

We, the undersigned, appear before this honorable body in the name 
and in behalf of Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church, not to com- 

lain but that there may be better cooperation toward a common aim 
etween Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church and the honorable council 
of defense, and ask that for the members of Trinity Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church who can not understand an English sermon and who, in 
part, are the parents of boys corving in the Army and Navy of our 
country now, and who can only worship and pray to God in the German 
tongue, one service per Sunday in the German language be permitted. 
rinity Evangelical Lutheran Church believes that it is entitled to 
this consideration on the following grounds: 

1. That there is no Germanizing influence in Trinity Evangelicai 
Lutheran Church. The name “German” justly can claim no space 
in its title, for during the past four years English has been making 
rapid progress in her midst. So rapid bas this progress been that there 
are not only regular services in the English language every Sunday but 
that her organizations, such as the Luther League and the Lutheran 
Brotherhood, are entirely English. All instruction in Sunday school 
is entirely in the English language ; also the regular catechetical classes 
are conducted in the English language. German is fast passing into 
oblivion, and within a comparatively few years will cease to be used in 
Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church. Why, then, by sudden suspension 
create sympathy for it now, even in the hearts of such who otherwise 
would sneer at it? 

2. That the patriotism and the loyalty of Trinity Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church can not be questioned. This is borne out by the existence 
of a strong auxiliary to the Red Cross and a large surgical-dressings 
class, the reputation of which can easily be inquired into at the local 
chapter of the Red Cross or by a visit fo Luther Hall. It is also borne 
out by the purchase of liberty bonds, not only by the individual members 
but by the congregation as such, the Luther League, and the ladies’ aid 
organizations, and by her 51 sons who followed the call to the colors 
and among whom are represented both the volunteers and the selectmen, 
some of whom speak only the English language, while others speak both 
equally well. All of whom, however, if they were here before this hon- 
orable body to-night, would emphatically express the desire that their 
fathers and mothers be permitted to pray for their boys and for their 
country in the only language they know and themselves receive the 
spiritual comfort and encouragement they need at the public worship in 
their church. Dare we deny them this? 

3. That the guilt of the neglect to learn and to use the English lan- 
guage can not be laid at the door of the citizens of German extraction 
alone. Business men catered to them in the German language, and even 
in the public schools German was taught. Why, then, should they learn 
another language when they could get along so well with the one they 
knew. It is therefore both gratifying and surprising to notice that in 
spite of such conditions the younger generation of the members of Trin- 
ity Evangelical Lutheran Church possesses a good knowledge of English, 
which is the best argument for their thorough Americanization. 

4. That Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church, through the under- 
signed, appears before this honorable body only after an actual test with 
the exclusive use of the English language in the regular services had 
been made and the hardships therefrom become apparent, and then only 
after voluntary and not solicited appeals came from 26 such members 
who can not understand an English sermon, requesting it to intercede 
for them with the honorable Council of Defense. 

Reapecttuly submitted. 

(This petition was signed by the present pastor and two trustees of the 
church.) 


They may look with pride upon true 
No man need hang his head in shame 


CuaApter III. 


REASONS WHY THIS PETITION WAS REJECTED, AS SET OUT IN ARTICLE BY 
Vv. B. PROCTOR, CHAIRMAN OF PUBLICITY COMMITTER, WHICH ARTICLE 
WAS ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN THE VICTORIA ADVOCATE, AND WAS 
DIRECTED TO BE PUBLISHED IN THIS PAMPHLET BY THE VICTORIA COUNTY 
COUNCIL OF DEFENSE, 


“Where is the German fatherland? As faras the | 
German tongue is spoken and German prayer is said.” 


The above lines are an exact translation of the opening words of the 
German national hymn. It may be a lie, like many things put out by 
Gormany. but the Germans believe it, and there is some foundation for 
their faith. 

I wish every citizen of Victoria County could read two recent publica- 
tions. One of these is a pamphlet, issued under the auspices of the United 
States Government. It is known as Number Twenty-one, and is entitled, 
“The Tentacles of the German Octopus in America.” The second publi- 
cation is one that appeared in the May number of the Forum, and is en- 
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titled, ‘“‘ Our Danger: To-Morrow’s German-Americans.” The limits of a 
newspaper article preclude any attempt to state the substance of either 
of these publications. They stress the one central idea of all recent Ger- 
man writers and a. namely, that the German tongue must be 
perpetuated in all countries, so that there may arise thereon the struc- 
ture of pan-Germanism with its hideous gargoyles of dual allegiance and 
hyphenated citizenship. Of course, the object of pan-Germanism is the 
undisguised one of merely subjugating the earth and making all the 
peoples thereof serfs of Germany. 

lo you know that several months after America had declared war on | 
Germany there were hundreds of public schools tn Nebraska, Iowa, Michi- | 
gan, and Wisconsin and other States which were conducting their entire 
exercises In German, and at which schools the morning exercises were 
usually begun by the singing of the infamous hymn above quoted from? | 
This was the poisoning of the minds of hundreds of thousands of Ameri- | 
can children As an illustration nearer home: | 

As a witness myself, I can state that a number of years ago I had | 
occasion to examine the municipal records of a town not 100 miles from 
Victoria, and I then discovered that the entire records of that munici- | 
pality, for its entire existence, had been kept in the German language, 
and this was only one of quite a number of towns of the same character. | 
Indeed, there are dozens of them in Texas, where German is the rule 
and English the exception. 

There is a church in Victoria, known as the German Lutheran Church, | 
but the correct title of which is * Trinity Evangelicc )} Lutheran Church.” | 
This church has been stablished in Victoria’ probably 60 years. Its pas- | 
tor for some 35 years, immediately preceding the incumbency of its pres- | 
ent pastor was a man who, however admirable otherwise he may have | 
been, could not carry on the most commonplace conversation in the | 
FPnglish language, and he was just as German in appearance, conversa- 
tion, and tongue as any German in Germany to-day. | 

Several weeks ago the Council of Defense of Victoria County caused | 
to be published in the Victoria Advocate an address to the people of 
Victoria County stating the views of the council of defense as to the | 
use of the German tongue. This address was in most courteous lan- 
guage, and, in substance, took the following position: That a state of | 
war always calls for self-sacrifice and, its attendant virtue, self-denial 
That many people in our community have the habit and custom of speak- 
ing German. That almost every American family, in Victorin and else- 
where, has some of its own flesh and bleod in the fighting line, facing | 
such things as poison gas, shrapnel, and other bric-a-brac of hell, “ Made 
in Germany.” That the German language, of course, has a similar 
trade-mark. Thot it would be a gracious act of self-denial, and prac- 
tical demonstration of patriotism, for people who had formed this habit 
of speaking German to cease such habit. The address closed with the | 
es wing words: ‘Our sons are in the trenches. Will you deny them 
this?” | 

\t the last meeting of the Council of Defense of Victoria County | 
there was presented to this coun a petition of the Trinity Fvan- | 
gelical Lutheran Charch, which petition is printed in full in this issue 

| 
| 
| 





of the Advocate. A similar petition, with different petitioners, was 

presented to the councils of defense of the counties of De Witt. Colo- | 
rado, Caldwell, and probably other counties in Texas. De Witt County 

had granted this petition, and the other counties had rejected the same. 

The Victoria Council, by a vote of 12 to 1, rejected this particular | 
petition. 

The attention of the citizens of Victoria County is therefore invited 
to these two things: ° 

rirst. The address published by this council, which can be easily 
found in the Advocate of some two weeks ago. : 

Second. The language, purport, and objects of the particular petition 
which this council saw fit to reject. 

At the request of a number of members of this council, and as chair- 
man of its publicity committee, I am going to indicate some of the 
reasons that influenced us in rejecting this petition, and I ask that these 
easons be considered by the citizenship of Victoria County, with the | 
inzuage of this petition before them. 

lirst. This is the only petition that has come before this council on 
this subject. Therefore, apparently, there is no complaint as regards 
the spirit of this address anyw'iere save in one particular organ 

Second. If the previous address of the council ard the pc tition are 
read together, no one can eseape the conclusion that this petition was 
framed and designed to answer the address of the council, and to pro- 
test against it. 

Third. It is plainly stated in “Ground 1” of this petition that if | 
the German language is suddenly suspended “a sympathy will be created 
for it.” Our council wants te know who are the people ‘that will con- | 
ceive this sudden sympathy for the German language. Also. if such 
people do conceive this sudden sympathy for anything German, will they 
not immediately manifest a corresponding lack of sympathy ‘for some- 
thing American? If there are any people in Victoria County to-day 
that are going to conceive, suddenly or gradually, any sympathy for 
anything German. language or otherwise, the quicker they are smoked 
out of their holes the better ft wilt be for the public welfare. There- 
fore we do not think that ‘“‘ Ground 1” states any reason whatsoever. 

Fourth. “ Ground 2” is even more objectionable. It is camouflaged 
with a great deal of language about patriotism and loyalty, but just take 
the butter and the honey out of this “Ground 2 and see what w 
have left. We find left only a statement that the Trinity Evange 
Lutheran Church has 51 sons in the United States Army, and the cor 
of defense ** does not dare deny these 51 soldiers the privilege of having 
their fathers and mothers preached to in German.” This council thinks 
this is a calumny on 51 of our Victoria boys. We know no difference | 
between the 51 sons of the Lutheran Church and the hundreds of sons | 
of the other churches, constituting the over 800 soldiers from Victoria 
County. The council isn’t going to deny anything that is right te anv | 
American soldier, whether he be a son of the Lutheran Church or not, 
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but it likewise fs not going to confer any special privilege upon or play 
any favorites among the boys of Victoria County and a covert threat 
docs not sit well with thts council that it does not “dare to deny” the 
use of the German language to the parents of 51 American soldiers. 

This council is supposed to be a body, organized by the citizenship of 
the county, for the purpose of conserving the resources of Victoria 
County and keeping alive the home fires of American patriotism. The 
use of the German tongue is not necessary for the one and is calculated 
more than anything we know to put out the other. 

Did the reader ever consider what thought really was? It is nothing 
but the framing of words by the brain though those words are wun- 
spoken, It is a doubtful psychological question in the writer's mind 
whether any brain can think good, honest United States patriotism in | 
German words, but there can be no question that the best vehicle with 
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“Ground 3” of this petition actually claims that the reason why the 
astounding condition prevails that there are 26 old, people, members of 
this church, who can not speak the language of this country is due, in 
great measure, to the fact “‘ that business men catered to them in the 
German language, and even in public schools German was taught.” 
“Ground 3” then asks, “ Why, then, should they learn another language 
when they could get along with the ene they knew?” Is it not utter 
nonsense to attempt to lay at the door of merchants of Victoria the 
shameful neglect of these people in failing to learn the language of their 
own country, and is not the very fact that the language was spoken in 
the stores and taught in the schools an eloquent demonstration that 
both of these things should stop, and the suddener the better. 

As to these 26 members who can not understand an English sermon, 
the writer asks these questions: 

Name each one of these members, and name when he came to America, 
and how long he has lived here? 

Did each such person come to this country to remain a German or to 
become an American? 

Who kept these people from reading, speaking, or talking English, 
and who kept them from attending a church where the English language 
was preached, prayed. and spoken? 

How many of these 26 have been forced, under the laws of the United 
States, to register as alien enemies and file their photographs and 
thumb prints with the United States authorities, and name each one of 
these so photographed and thumbed ; 

How long has each one of these alleged Americans, who cared so little 
for this country that he would not even learn its language, lived in this 
country and enjoyed its freedom, bounteous opportunities, and lavish 
hospitality ? 

How many of them are poorer in worldly goods than when they ca 
to America, and how many are now willing to quitclaim to the I nited 
States what they have made in the United States, and gq back to the 
German language and a German country’ P 

Furthermore, it is stated in this petition, that for the “ past four years 

this church has conducted most of its services in English re What did it 
do for the previous fifty-odd years of its existence? Is it not as much 
responsible for these 26 benighted persons as the “merchants of Vic- 
tovia”’ or the public-school teachers? Tt is a fact—and the’ present 
pastor of this church has so admitted—that an American soldier was 
buried by this pastor at Victoria, Tex., and the funeral rites were con- 
ducted in German, and a German sermon was preached over his body. 
Do the people of Victoria County approve of this as a question of pro- 
riety ? 
; There are also expressions in “ Ground four” of this petition which 
state that “the hardships of the exclusive use of the English language 
are apparent.” Again we ask that the citizen be named who is of the 
opinion that it is a hardship that he or she be required to speak the lan- 
guage of their country, and not the language of their enemy's country, 
in a time of a desperate and bloody war 
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But the most conclusive answer of all to this petition is the one now 
stated. Just reverse conditions and geographical environments. Let us 
imagine a petition of an American church, signed by its pastor and two 
of its members, handed to any German organization in Germany, asking 
that that church be permitted to preach English sermons to 26 aged 
persons, members of that church and citizens of Germany, who ould not 
speak or understand German, and actually stating in this petition that It 
this request was not granted, a sympathy would be creat 1 for the Enc- 
lish language, and sens of this American church, soliliers in the Germar 


Army, would be offended, etc. As soon as the hil: vy died down there 
would be a first-class hanging. and 29 would be the exact number hung, 
the 3 askers and the 26 askees. 

jur country does not follow German methods. 
wath - ? 


° 
over here 
believe in Christ, who, on the cross, prayed: “I , for » them, for 
they know not what-they ¢o.” Even Christ's wondrous prayer, however, 
is not broad enough to embrace or forgive Germany and German soldiers, 
because they know exactly what they do, and net only know it they 
vaingloriously boast of it. If the German language is disgra¢ 
humiliated—and, frankly, I think it is—its deplorable status can not De 
laid at the door of the “ merchants of Victoria ” or public-school teach- 














ers, but the corpse Hes at the door of the German people themsel 

If we could spotlight this entire episode and see in the contracted 
lighted circle only 26 aged persons and their prayer for religious worship 
in their native tongue, and could exclvie in the outer darkness all else, 
even such things. as the tens of thousands of likely petitioners with 
similar plea. the great tidal wave of Pan Germanism threatening to « 
culf the world tn a second deluge, this time of blood and not mere water, 
the shameful lessons of Pan Germanism as written and taught by its 








satanic advocates and demonstrated by German troopers, its deyotecs, 
and. above all, could we so exclude and forget the sacrifice our own 
soldiers are now offering, then we could grant this petition. We can 
not so contract our vision. Pan Germanism is a world force, and in both 
structure and shadow is present in our land. from turret to foundation 
stone the structure ts of German clay cemented with German tongue, 
Diverse tongues destroved the Tower of Babel, but one tongue has built 
and preserves the tower of Pan Germanism. The building permit, how- 
ever, for this unrighteous structure, and its maintenance, repair, and 
alteration. was filched from the careless generosity of the American peo- 
ple, and we think the time has come to cancel such permit, and for good 
cause. It is true this particular Victoria incident is but one brick in the 
building. and one brick may appear of little consequence, but suppese 
every one of the tens of thousands of such communities eas Victoria each 
preserves its one particular brick, when will the building fall? 

Nations, people with a multitude of congunes, are either despotisms or 
no man’s land. There is no genuine. honest American household where 
the English language stops at the front gate. 

Also, we have before our eves the vision of some wounded American 
soldier, one of our own Victoria bovs, returning from France and drop- 
ping in at one of these German services in his own town After what he 
has seen with misted eves, after what he hes heard from pallid lips. after 
what he hes suffered with smiling face, after what he has lost with un- 
shaken nerve, what will he think of a German sermon as a rest cure at 
home? In his bitterness he may even think the bitterest of all 
thouchts. “ What’s the vse?” 

We predict that councils of defense who approve by their action of the 
German tongue anywhere or any time will have short shift “ when our 
bovs come home again.” 

This home-coming day is going to be the white-stone day of America. 
Why not prt our houses in order now? Some of our boys will not 
return. Can we explain to the dead that we intended to stop everything 
German after the war? Why not keep the faith now and suddenly, and 
then afterwards, and then forever and a day 





which to express good. honest United States thoughts is the language | Our council is not going to be misunderstood abeut this matter. We 
know no racial lines. Distinctions of blood are absurd, since in only 12 


of the United States itself. 
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generations each of us have some 8,000 ancestors. We will stake our 
lives on the’ utter faith and loyalty of countless thousands of American 
soldiers and citizens of immediate German blood. The most_ useful 
American we have to-day, barring only the President, is of both German 
blood and name, Charles Schwab. We care nothing for pedigrees. It is 
the German mind, the German heart, and the German tongue, of which 
we disapprove. 

In last Saturday’s New York Times there is an article by Lafayette 
Young, president of the Iowa Council of Defense. He claims the fight in 
Iowa is not to make Germans Americans, but to keep Americans from 
being made Germans. He says the foes of his council are three—German 
churches, German schools, and German newspapers. He says the plea of 
these churches always is ‘“‘ that there are a few ‘old people’ who can 
not understand English.” He says the German textbook is usually a 
panegyric on the Hohenzollern amily. He asks if “ anyone ever saw a 
real red-hot patriotic American sentiment in a newspaper published in 
the German language?’’ The answer is easy. If anyone lives as old as 
Methuselah and travels farther than the Wandering Jew, he never will 
see bona fide Americanism garbed in German words. Isn't the problem 
about the same in Texas as in Iowa? 

The council of defense stated in its original articles of organization 
that “it knew no race and no creed, but that it would not permit Ger- 
manism on the part of any persons.” It further declared that “Ameri- 
canism was a matter of soul, not of racial lines.”” The council has not 
changed these articles 0° its faith, and it proposes to hew to these lines, 
regardless of who is hit by the chips. It does not believe that any 
American citizen should ask of this council the privilege of holding serv- 
ices in the language of the enemy’s country, and such an enemy ! 

This council further believes in the absolute loyalty and good faith 
of the vast body of the citizenship of Victoria County, and thinks racial 
lines cut little figure in such loyalty. It is just as proud of ‘the 
51 boys” from Victoria County in uniform as it is of any other 51 
Victoria boys in similar uniform and no prouder. All these boys 
merely did their duty, though it is conceded that duty is the sublimest 
thing that can be done by any man. 

This council repeats, however, that there is a lesson that a few yet in 
Victoria County must learn, and this lesson is a plain one if the heart 
is right. The lesson is: That we are fighting Germany, German sol- 
diers, German methods, German ideas, and everything conceivably Ger- 
man, and there is no compromise in us, and we have just begun to 
fight; that America has already changed the goose steps of the German 
soldiers to the goose bumps, and we are going to continue the trans- 
formation process to all Germans at heart. whether they are in America 
or Germany; that between the United States on one side and Germany 
on the other there is an ever widening gulf of blood in which now lie 
some 20,000 dead and maimed American boys, and in which there may 
lie hundreds of thousands of the same kind. Before this war is over 
there will be hardly an American household that is not saddened by 
the loss of some near kinsman, if not one of their own very flesh and 
blood. This gulf between America and Germany is too wide ever to 
be bridged again, and no hands will ever be clasped across it. During 
this wer and after this war there will be no more talk of the “old 
country.” 

Our State has seen the danger of the German language, and for many 
years we have had a statute prohibiting the record o a instrument 
save one in the English language, and the last legislature took a much- 
belated action in prohibiting the teaching of German in our primary 
schools. 

We can have no “bits of Germany” in America. Inches soon be- 
come ells and bits bushels. The Stars and Stripes will show but faintly 
upon a background of German prayers or German sermons. All. of 
the young men and women in this country know this, and, regardless 
of racial lines, each is zealously claiming the right to serve the United 








States, and why not? Each son and daughter of our own motherland, 


is equally as dear in her sight. The trouble lies chiefly among those 
of the aged, who have kept their bodies in America and their hearts and 
hopes in Germany, who have been poisoned with such treasonable pub- 
lications as the Vaterland, who have spoken the German tongue in their 
households, and cradled their American children with songs of triumph- 
ant Germany. Verily, trouble lies “‘where the German tongue is 
spoken 2nd German prayer is said.” 
V. B. Proctor, 
Chairman Publicity Committee, 
Victoria County Council of Defense. 


Cuaptrer IV. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND TRINITY EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH OF 
VICTORIA, TEX., UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


There is in existence a letter, written, of course in German, by 
this very church to Mr. E. F. William Stellhorn, dated September 18, 
1913. It is signed officially by the then pastor and seven trustees of 
the church. Two of these very signers ee signed the original 
petition set out in chapter 2. ‘This letter is most edifying. In the 
main it embodies complaint of an Ohio synod which was evidently prop- 
erly trying to get even some English into this particular Victoria church. 
it contains many strictures upon Rev. (then student) Paul Ebert, 
subsequently and until quite recently pastor of the English Lutheran 
Church at Victoria. Mr. Ebert’s character and reputation in Victoria 
are amply able to take care of themselves. This council of defense in- 
dorses Mr. Ebert as a proven loyal American, a Christian gentleman, 
and a most admirable citizen. With this comment we can dismiss the 
Ohio and Mr. Ebert phases of this remarkable letter. 

There is one portion of this letter, as to any use of English, which we 
will quote in correct translation: 

* You further remark you have waited for years for our parish to be- 
gin English. We needed no English and need none as yet to-day in our 
parish. All of us can still understand German. Is it not wholly absurd 
to preach English to German people? What would Martin Luther say 
to that, Mr. Professor? Is it not true? What would you answer him? 
Now you wish to come and act as our guardian. That can never be. 
Why did you not come 61 years ago?” 

Wake up! This letter was written when this church was 61 years 
old. It was written not at Bingen on the Rhine in Germany but in 
Victoria, Tex., on the Guadalupe, in the United States of America, Sep- 
tember 18, 1913. Why, the utter supreme gall of this sort of thing! 

The Victoria County Council of Defense is not going to give any 
German privileges to American citizens. 

And, “Mr. Professors,” this council has its compass set on George 
Washington and it will not shift it, even te Martin Luther. 

Tue Vicroria County CounciL OF DErEenss. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. HITCHCOCK, I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, 
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The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


RATIFICATION OF CONVENTIONS. 


During executive session the following conventions were rati- 
fied, and, on motion of Mr. Hrtrcucock, the injunction of secrecy 
was removed therefrom: 

EXTENSION OF ARBITRATION WitH JAPAN, 
To the Senate: 


I transmit herewith to receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, an Agreement between the United 
States and Japan, signed at Washington, August 23, 1918, ex- 
tending for a further period of five years from August 24, 1918, 
the Arbitration Convention concluded between the two Govern- 
ments on May 5, 1908. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THe WHITE Howse, August 29, 1918. ie 
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The PRESIDENT: 


The undersigned the Secretary of State has the honor to lay 
before the President with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate, if his judgment approve thereof, to receive the advice 
and consent of that body to its ratification, an Agreement be- 
tween the United States and Japan, signed at Washington on 
August 23, 1918, extending for a further period of five years 
from August 24, 1918, the Arbitration Convention concluded 
between the two Governments on May 5, 1908. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rorert LANSING. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE, August 27, 1918. 

The Government of the United States of America and the 
Government of His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, desiring to 
extend for another five years the period during which the 
Arbitration Convention concluded between them on May 5, 1908, 
and extended by the Agreement concluded between the two 
Governments on June 28, 1913, shall remain in force, have 
authorized the undersigned, to wit: Robert Lansing, Secretary 
of State of the United States, and Viscount Kikujiro Ishii, His 
Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at 
Washington, to conclude the following Agreement: 

ARTICLE I. 


The Convention of Arbitration of May 5, 1908, between the 
Government of the United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, the duration of 
which by Article III thereof was fixed at a period of five years 
from the date of the exchange of ratifications, which period, by 
the Agreement of June 28, 1913, between the two Governments 
was extended for five years from August 24, 1913, is hereby 
extended and continued in force for the further period of five 
years from August 24, 1918. 

ARTICLE II. 


The present Agreement shall be ratified by the President of 
the United States of America, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate thereof, and by His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, 
and it shall become effective upon the date of the exchange of 
ratifications, which shall take place at Washington as soon as 
possible. 

Done in duplicate in the English language at Washington 
this twenty-third day of August, one thousand nine hundred and 
eighteen, corresponding to the twenty-third day of the eighth 
month of the seventh year of Taisho. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCE WITH UruGvUAY. 
To the Senate: 

I transmit herewith, to receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, a convention between the United States 
and Uruguay, signed at Washington on August 27, 1918, to de- 
velop commerce between the two countries and to increase the 
exchange of commodities by facilitating the work of traveling 
salesmen. 

Wooprow WILSON, 

THe Waite Howse, 

Washington, August 31, 1918. 
The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate, if his judgment approve thereof, to receive the advice 
and consent of that body to its ratification, a convention between 
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the United States and Uruguay, signed at Washington on Au- 
gust 27, 1918, to develop commerce between the two countries 
and to increase the exchange of commodities by facilitating the 
work of traveling salesmen. 
Respectfully submitted. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 28, 1918. 

The United States of America and the Oriental Republic of 
Uruguay, being desirous to foster the development of commerce 
between them and to increase the exchange of commodities by 
facilitating the work of traveling salesmen, have agreed to con- 
clude a convention for that purpose and have to that end ap- 
pointed as their plenipotentiaries : 

The President of the United States of America, Robert Lans- 
ing, Secretary of State of the United States; and 

The President of Uruguay, his minister, Dr. Don Baltasar 

3rum, Secretary of State in the Department of Foreign Rela- 
tions 

Who having communicated to each other their full powers, 
which were found to be in due form, have agreed upon the 
following articles: 


Rorert LANSING. 





ARTICLE I, 

Manufacturers, merchants, and traders domiciled within the 
jurisdiction of one of the high contracting parties may operate 
as commercial travelers either personally or by means of agents 
or employees within the jurisdiction of the other high contract- 
ing party on obtaining from the latter, upon payment of a single 
fee, a license which shall be valid throughout its entire terri- 
torial jurisdiction. 

In case either of the high contracting parties shall be engaged 
in war, it reserves to itself the right to prevent from operating 
within its jurisdiction under the provisions of this treaty, or 
otherwise, enemy nationals or other aliens whose presence it 
may consider prejudicial to public order and national safety. 

ARTICLE IT. 

In order to secure the license above mentioned the applicant 
must obtain from the country of domicile of the manufacturers, 
merchants, and traders represented a certificate attesting his 
character as a commercial traveler. This certificate, which 
shall be issued by the authority to be designated in each country 
for the purpose, shall be viséed by the consul of the country in 
which the applicant proposes to operate, and the authorities of 
the latter shall, upon the presentation of such certificate, issue 
to the applicant the national license as provided in Article I. 

ARTICLE ITI. 

A commercial traveler may sell his samples without obtaining 

a special license as an importer. 
ARTICLE IV. 

Samples without commercial value shall be admitted to entry 
free of duty. 

Samples marked, stamped, or defaced, in such manner that 
they can not be put to other uses, shall be considered as objects 
Without commercial value. 

ARTICLE V. 

Samples having commercial value shall be provisionally ad- 
mitted upon giving bond for tlie payment of lawful duties if 
they shall not have been withdrawn from the country within a 
period of six (6) months. 

Duties shall be paid on such portion of the samples as shall 
not have been so withdrawn. 

ARTICLE VI. 

All customs formalities shall be simplified as much as possible 

with a view to avoid delay in the dispatch of samples. 
ARTICLE VII. 

Peddlers and other salesmen who deal directly with the con- 
sumer but who have no established place of business in a given 
country shall not be considered as commercial travelers in that 
country but shall be subject to the license fees levied on business 
of the kind which they carry on. 

ArTicLte VIII. 

No license shall be required of : 

(a) Persons traveling only to study trade and its needs, even 
though they initiate commercial relations, provided they do not 
make sales of merchandise. 

(b) Persons operating through local agencies which pay the 
license fee or other imposts to which their business is subject. 

(c) Travelers who are exclusively buyers. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Any concessions affecting any of the provisions of the present 
Treaty that may hereafter be granted by either high contract- 
ing party, either by law or by treaty or convention, shall imme- 
diately be extended to the other party. 
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ARTICLE X. 

This Convention shall be ratified; and the ratifications shall 
be exchanged at Montevideo within two years, or sooner if 
possible. 

The present Convention shall remain in force until the end 
of six months after either of the high contracting parties shall 
have given notice to the other of its intention to terminate the 
Same, each of them reserving to itself the right of giving such 
notice to the other at any time. And it is hereby agreed between 
the parties that, on the expiration of six months after such 
notice shall have been received by either of them from the other 
party as above mentioned, this Convention shall altogether cease 
and terminate. 

In testimony whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed these articles and have thereunder affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate, at Washington, this twenty-seventh day of 
August, 1918. 

ROBERT LANSING. 
BALTASAR Brum. 
ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I move that the senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, October 14, 1918, at 
2 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Frecutive nominations received by the Senate October 10, 1918. 
CONSUL GENERAT. 
CLASS 4. 

Kvan E. Young, of South Dakota, now a consul general of class 
5, to be a consul general of class 4 of the United States of 
America. 

CONSULS. 
CLASS 4. 

George A. Bucklin, of Oklahoma, now a consul of class 5, to be 

a consul of class 4 of the United States of America. 
CLASS 5. 

Albert H. Putney, of Illinois, now Chief of the Division of 
Near Eastern Affairs, Department of State, to be a consul of 
class 5 of the United States of America. 

CLASS 7. 

William L. Jenkins, of Pennsylvania, now a consul of class 8, 
to be a consul of class 7 of the United States of America. 

John R. Putnam, of Oregon, now a consul of class 8, to be a 
consul of class 7 of the United States of America. 

CLASS 8. 


Frank Bohr, of Kansas, new a consular assistant, to be a con- 
sul of class 8 of the United States of America. 

Henry B. Hitchcock, of New York, now vice consul and inter- 
preter at Yokohama, to be a consul of class 8 of the United States 
of America. 

COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. 
William T. Christy, of Louisiana, to be commissioner of im- 
migration at the port of New Orleans, La. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
senjamin M. Tribbie, of Camden, Ark., to be register of the 
land office at Camden, Ark., effective November 1, 1918, or as 
soon thereafter as he qualifies, vice Robert D. Newton, term 
expired. 
senjamin F. Spires, of Little Rock, Ark., to be register of 
the land office at Little Rock, Ark., effective January 1, 1919, or 
as soon thereafter as he qualifies. vice John W. Allen, term 
expired. 
RECEIVERS OF Punic MONEYS. 

Homer V. Sewell, of Russellville, Ark., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Little Rock, Ark., effective November 1, 1918, or as 
soon thereafter as he qualifies, vice Augustus M. Ward, term 
expired. 

Osear B. Gordon, of Arkansas, to be receiver of public moneys 
at Camden, Ark., his term having expired. (Reappointment.) 





CONFIRMATIONS. 
Eerccutive nominations confirmed by the Scnate Octobcr 10, 1918. 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. 
William T. Christy, of Louisiana, to be commissioner of im- 
migration at the port of New Orleans, La. 
Coast GUARD. 
Charles A. McAllister, engineer in chief of the Coast Guard, 
to have the rank of captain in the Navy and colonel in the Army, 
for temporary service. 
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Iiilsworth P. Bertholf, captain commandant of the Coast 
Guard, to’ have the rank of commodore in the Navy and briga- 
dier general in the Army, for temporary service. 

The following-named constructors with the rank of first lieu- 
tenant to be constructors with the rank of captain in the Coast 
Guard, for temporary service; 

John Q. Walton and 

Frederick A. Hunnewell. 

NAVAL OFFICER OF CUSTOMS. 

Lot W. Reiff, of Reading, Pa., to be naval officer of customs in 
eustoms collection district No. 11, with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY. 
To be licutenant colonels, 

Maj. Frederick G. Stritzinger, jr. 

Maj. Charles C. Smith. 

Maj. Frank L. Wells. 

Maj. Briant H. Wells, 

PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
To be second lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. John Elliott Wood. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 

Brig. Gen. Peter C. Harris to be The Adjutant General with 
the -rank of major general. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Maj. Gen. Merritte W. Ireland to be Surgeon General with the 
rank of major general. 


Brig. Gen. Robert E. Noble to be major general for the period 


of the emergency for service abroad. 
To be brigadier general, Regular Army. 
Brig. Gen, William S. Scott. 


*ROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, 1N 
INFANTRY. 
To be first licutenants, 
Second Lieut. Evan C. Williams. 
Second Lieut. Joel A. Fite, 


THE ARMY, 


Second Lieut. George T. Metealf, 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY DURING THE EXISTENCE OF THE 


PRESENT EMERGENCY. 
To be major generals. 


Brig. Gen. Guy Carleton. 

Brig. Gen. De Rosey C. Cabell. 
Brig. Gen. William H. Hay. 
Brig. Gen. Frank L. Winn. 
Brig. Gen. Edmund Wittenmyer. 
brig. Gen. Mark L. Hersey. 
Brig. Gen. Henry Jervey. 

Brig. Gen. Clement A. F. Flagler. 
Brig. Gen. Charles ID. Rhodes. 
Brig. Gen. Joseph D. Leitch. 
Brig. Gen. Hanson Eb. Ely. 


To be brigadier generais. 


Col. Tyree R. Rivers. 
Col, John W. Heard, 


Col. Farrand Sayre. 

Col. George O. Cress. 

Col. William C, Rivers. 
Col. Francis J. Koester. 
Col. John D. L. Hartman. 
Col. Edward Anderson. 
Col. William T. Littebrant. 
Col. William ©. Johnson. 
Cot. James R. Lindsay. 
Col. Daniel W. Ketcham, 
Col. Vernon A. Caldwell, 
Col. George D. Moore. 
Col. Harold P. Howard, 
Col. John B. Bennet. 

Col. Melville S. Jarvis. 
Col. Herbert O. Williams, 
Col. Albert C. Dalton. 
Col. Edward Sigerfoos, 
Col Ilarrison J Price, 
Col. Walter C. Short. 
Col, George C, Barnhardt. 


Col. Robert W. Mearns. 
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. Edward L. Munson. 
George H. McManus. 
William R. Smedberg, jr. 
Muthew C. Smith. 
Paul B. Malone. 
Frank S. Cocheu. 
William FE. Welsh, 
John W. Barker. 
Louis M, Nuttman, 
sjenjamin T. Simmons, 
Frederick B. Shaw. 
William B. Cochran. 
Clarence H. McNeil. 
Charles B. Drake. 
Reynolds J. Burt. 
Rufus FE. Longau, 
William M. Fassett. 
Henry W. Butner. 
Marcellus G. Spinks, 
William K. Naylor. 
Charles E. Kilbourne, 
Campbell King 
Percy P. Bishop. 
John W. Kilbreth, jr. 
Hugh A Drum, 
Daniel F. Craig. 
George S. Simonds, 
Stuart Heintzelman. 
Orval P. Townshend. 
Daniel W. Hand. 
Robert I. Rees. 
Brice P. Disque. 
Archibald H. Sunderland. 
Laurin L, Lawson. 
Dennis H. Currie. 
James H. Bryson. 
Lesley J. McNair. 
George R. Allin. 
Pelham D. Glassford. 
William Bryden. 
Charles 8S. Blakely. 
Sanford B. Stanberry. 
Charles I. De Bevcise. 
William H. Rose. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
John M, Carson. 
Harry E. Wilkins. 
Albert D. Kniskern. 
Charles R. Krauthoff. 
John F. Madden. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
James D. Glennan. 
John M. T. Finney. 
William S. Thayer. 
CORPS OF ENGLNEERS. 
Herbert Deakyne. 
James F. McIndee. 
Sherwood A. Cheney. 
Avery D. Andrews. 
Charles G. Dawes. 
SIGNAL CORPS. 
Gibbs. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Charles C, Jamieson. 
Samuel McRoberts. 


AIR SERVICE. 


George S. 


William Mitchell. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named captains to be rear admirals, for 
porary service: 

Newton A. McCully, 

Henry F. Bryan, 

Andrew T. Long, 

Thomas Washington, 


Guy 


Ash 


Hamilton Burrage, 
ley H. Robertson, 


Carlo B. Brittain, and 


San 


The following-named commanders to be 


1uel S. Robison. 
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Robert Morris, 

John D. Wainwright, 
George W. Steele, jr., 
Stafford H. R. Doyle, 
William N. Jeffers, 
John W. Timmons, 
Charles S. Freeman, 
Henry C. Mustin, 
William P. Cronan, 
William B. Wells, 
Paul B. Dungan, 
Hilary H. Royall, 
William R. Sayles, jr., 
Kenneth G. Castleman, 
Franck T. Evans, 
Wilbert Smith, 

Harry K. Cage, 

Ward Kk. Wortman, 
Hayne Ellis, 

Irank D. Berrien, 
Paul Foley, 

Edwin H. Dodd, 
Charles R. Train, 
Hugo W. Osterhaus, 
Charles P. Huff, 
Louis J. Connelly, 
Ernest J. King, 

Byron A. Long, 
Alfred G. Howe, 
William R. White, 
William Kk. Riddle, 
John G. Church, 
James H. Comfort, 
George B. Landenberger, 
William Norris, 
Adolphus .andrews, 
Frederick L. Oliver, and 
Thomas R. Kurtz. 


The following-named lieutenant commanders to be 
‘s for temporary service: 


Frank N. Eklund, 
David A. Scott, 

Willis W. Bradley, jr., 
Miles A. Libbey, 
Raymond A, Spruance, 
Earle F. Johnson, 
Henry K. Hewitt, 
Felix X. Gygax, 

Guy E. Davis, 
Weyman P. Beehler, 
Lemuel M. Stevens, 
Joseph 8S. Evans, 
John W. W. Cummings, 
Roy LeC. Stover, 
Chester H. J. Keppler, 
Charles A. Dunn, 
John W. Lewis, 
James J. Manning, 
Charles G. Davy, 
Horace T. Dyer, 
Charles C, Gill, 

Rufus W. Muthewson, 
Augustin T. Beauregard, 
Damon E. Cummings, 
Russell S. Crenshaw, 
Warren G. Child, 
William H. Lee, 
Randall Jacobs, 
Vaughn V. Woodward, 
Richard S. Edwards, 
Robert T. S. Lowell, 
Clyde R. Robinson, 
Richard T. Keiran, 
Ralph C. Needham, 
Charles C, Slayton, 
Irving H. Mayfield, 
John H. Hoover 
Louis H. Maxfield, 
Philip H. Haminond, 
Claud A. Jones, 
Harry Campbell, 
George W. Kenyon, 
Allan S$. Farguhar, 
Lucian F. Kimball, 
Harvey W. McCormack, 


CONGRE 





command- 
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Ernest D. McWhorter, 
John M. Schelling, 
Bert B. Taylor, 
William O. Wallace, 
Frank R. King, 

Bruce R. Ware, jr., 
Carl T. Osburn, 
William S. Farber, 
Albert M. Cohen, 
George M. Ravenscroft, 
Arie A. Corwin, 
Harry J. Abbett, 
George McC. Courts, 
Charles W. Crosse, 
Frank D. Pryor, 
Claudius R. Hyatt, 
Roy P. Emrich,- 
Jacob H. Klein, jr., 
John S. Barleon, 
William T. Smith, 
Jacob L. Hydrick, 
Stephen B. McKinney, 
Louis F. Thibault, 
George C. Logan, 
Clarence McC. McGili, 
George E.. Laird, 

John B. Earle, 

Harold V. McKittrick, 
Henry G. Shonerd, 
Charles T. Blackburn, 
George T. Swasey, jr., 
Ellis Lando, 

Thomas A. Symington, 
Harlow T. Kays, 
Robert C. Giffen, 
Richard E. Cassidy, 
Richard S. Galloway, 
Clarence N, Hinkamp, 
Riley F. McConnell, 
Ralph R. Stewart, 
Leslie E. Bratton, 
Ezra G. Allen, 

Henry C. Gearing, jr., 
EKimer W. Tod, 
Thaddeus A. Thomson, jr., 
William F. Amsden, 
George W. Simpson, 
Homer H. Norton, and 
Charles 8S. Keller. 


Pay Director Charles S. Williams to be a pay 


rank of rear admiral, for temporary service. 


The following-named pay inspectors to be pay 
the rank of captain, for temporary service: 


John H. Merriam, 
George Brown, jr., 
David Potter, 
Charles Conard, and 
George C. Schafer. 


The following-named paymasters to be pay inspectors 
the rank of commander, for temporary service: 


Cecil S. Baker, 
Donald W. Nesbit, 
John S. Higgins, 
Ignatius T. Hagner, 
George P. Auid, 
James S. Beecher, 
Henry De F. Mel, 
Emmett C. Gudger, 
Stewart E. Barber, 
Howard D. Lamar, 
William C. Fite, 
David C. Crowell, 
Chester G. Mayo, and 
John R. Hornberger. 
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director, with 


directors with 


with 


Medical Director Albert M. D. McCormick to be a medical 
director with the rank of rear admiral, for temporary service. 
Medical Director Robert M. Kennedy to be a medical director 
with the rank of rear admiral, for temporary service. 
The following-named medical inspectors to be medical direc 
tors with the rank of captain, for temporary service; 


Washington B. Grove, 
Raymond Spear, 
John B. Dennis, 
Eugene J. Grow, 
Frank E. McCullough, 
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William H. Bell, 
Holton C, Curl, and 
Mdward G, Parker. 
The following-named medical inspectors to be medical direc- 
tol vith the rank of captain, for temporary service; 
Henry EF. Odell 
Ji s S. Taylor 
Joseph A. Mu lV, 
(| les N, Fiske, and 
Cie e FF. Freeman. 
Medical Inspector Charles St. J. Butler to be a medical direc- | 
tor with the rank of captain, for temporary service. 
Phe following nained surgeons to be medical inspectors with 
rank of commander, for temporary service: 
Winfield S. Pugh, j 
Pessnne | vill 
I eS. K. Reeves 
Robert E. Stoop 
William J. Zalesky 
lien A. May, 
Will 1 A, Angwit 
Frederick FE. Porter, 
Paul VT. De 7, 
N 1 T. Mel I 
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Stanley P. Tracht, and 

John H Conditt. 

The following-named chief boatswains on the retired list to be 
lieutenants on the retired list, for temporary service: 

August Ohmsen, 

George B. Hendry, 

Percy Herbert, and 

Patrick J. Kenney. 

Chief Gunner Cornelius Dugan on the retired list to be lieu- 
tenant on the retired list, for temporary service. 

Chief Sailmaker Garrett Van Mater on the retired list to be 
lieutenant on the retired list, for temporary service. 

Machinist William J. Powell on the retired list to be lieutenant 
on the retired list. for temporary service. 

Lieut. Commander Alfred H. Miles to be a commander, for 
temporiury service. 

POSTMASTERS, 


TENNESSEE, 


Robert G. Loyd, Lewisburg. 
Valerious E, Williams, Millington. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay. October 11, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rev. William Couden, of Washington, D. ¢ 
lowing prayer: 

Heavenly Father, there are eyes that are weary with watching 
the dawn of peace; there are hearts that ure breaking at 
the violence done to the laws of love; there are souls that are 
longing for the permanent reign of justice and humanity. We 
ask Thee to every agency that is redeeming the world 
from the «urse of this terrible war. We pray Thee that Thou 
Widt bless those who are fighting, those who are working, those 
who are giving, and those who are praying. our legal 
machinery and our military and naval organizations. We pray 
Thee, O Lord, above all, that even though the cost be great 
have a vision and retain it, and we may have a 
trong faith and be true unto it. May our dear country endure 
hardness-—the hardness that is demanded of a good soldier of 
Christ—so that when the victory may have 
inility in our trinmph and reverence in our use of power and 
kindness and oppertunity for all rien. And Thine be the glory 
through Christ, way to triumph was the bloody 
Calvary. This we ask in the name of Him. Amen. 
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The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, October 8, 1918, 
was read and approved, 
RESERVE OF THE PUBLIC MEALTIT SERVICE. 
Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, if I may be permitted, I want 


not ask this 
gine throughout 
a good many hundreds of our 
the city of Washington in the last 24 
hours more than 50 persens have died as the result of this dis- 
ense 

Mr. PADGETT. Seventy-two. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; 72 have died—-I 
and more than 1,200 new cases have 

Mr. PADGETT. 
this morning. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am corrected again; 
morning, and we probably have net reached the erest of the 
epidemic. As it is moving on west there will be thousands 
more cases and hundveds of deaths as the result of the disense. 

Che Public Health Service is battling as best it can to stamp 


would 


now ri 


to speak to the Members for a moment. I 
xcept on account of the disease that is 


the country, which is carrying off 


thank the gentleman— 
been reported. 


Seventeen hundred new cases were reported 


1,700 new enses this 


out this disease, teaching the people how to prevent it, and 
how to care for themselves when they get it. As we know, 
there nre between 80,000 and 85,000 doctors who have been 
called into the service of the Government, and in many locali- 
ties, as is the case in the country in which T live, there are 
many sinall cities and towns that are without the services of a 
physician. LT understand from my colleague from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Kenny], here on the Committee on Rules, that there is a 


town of 5,000 people in Pennsylvania where there is not a 
single doctor lef! In other communities there may probably 
be a surplus of physicians that might be removed from one 
place to ar The Public Health Service believes that if it 
were given the power to commission these men and send them 
into the communities where they are so badly needed from the 
communities in which they can be spared it would be of great 
service to the people in this crisis, 


other. 
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The Committee on Rules this morning ordered reported out | 


a rule to be presented to the House for the consideration of 
Senate joint resolution 63, to establish a reserve of the Public 
Health Service. The officials in that service say that they do 
not want any money; that the million dollars appropriated here- 
tofore is sufficient for all their purposes. That is the situation 
as it is now. 

Now, we know that we agreed last week not to pass any leg- 
islation until next Monday, and I am, of course, loath to ask 
that we should take up this resolution at this time. While I 
think that possibly conditions might change, so that no man 
would offer an objection to the consideration of this legislation 
which is believed to be so necessary for the health and to pre- 
vent the death of our people, I am willing to do anything that 
T can at all times, and I know all gentlemen present are willing 
to do the same that we may stamp out disease among our people 
and that we may save human life. 

That is the situation, genlemen. I know that no man will 
probably want to object to this legislation at this time. I bring 
it up and make this statement to you this morning, and if it is 
not considered this morning it will be brought up the first thing 
on Monday after the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Would not this be in the nature of an emer- 
gency measure? 

Mr. FOSTER. It is thought so, and that is the only reason 
I speak of it. If it is passed at all it ought to be passed at as 
early a date as possible. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The agreement, I think, would not touch a 
ease of this character. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman any request to make? 


Mr. FOSTER. I will ask unanimous consent for the considera- | 


tion of this resolution only if there is a universal opinion it 
ought to be passed. I have only stated the case. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of the resolution to which 
he has referred. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Speaker, that is not, I think, such 
a case as ought to be brought up here in the absence of a quorum 


and in the face of a private agreement. If we passed this reso- | 


lution to-day, we would have to wait until Monday anyway 


before it could become a law, because the Senate is not now in | 


session. It might just as well be put through on Monday, when 
a quorum will be here, and it will become a law just as quickly 
as if we were to pass it to-day. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WALS.i. Certainly. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas 
the resolution. 

Mr. WALSH. That may be so; but it would have to go back 
to the Vice President for signature on Monday. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Is not the Senate to sit again 
until Monday? 


The Senate has already passed 


Mr. WALSH. That is what the Recorp says. I want to ask | 


the gentleman from Illinois if he thinks he will gain anything 
by pussing it to-day? 

Mr. FOSTER. I think it might; but if the Senate does not 
have a session until Monday, it would not be delayed very much, 
and I do not insist. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. I understood that the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, through Judge Sims, intended to ask 
that the action brought out in recommending a substitute for 
the Senate resolution be rescinded, and that action be taken on 
the Senate resolution with an amendment. 

Mr. FOSTER. Iam glad to have the gentleman state that. 

Mr. ESCH. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Stms] is 


ill with influenza. I feel myself that we should act as expedi- | 


tiously as possible; but in view of the fact that the Senate will 
not be in session until Monday, if we could give a privileged 
status to the resolution on Monday, Judge Sims will then be 
present and give assent to the action. 

Mr. FOSTER. In view of the statement by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WarsH] that the Senate will not meet 
again until Monday, and not wanting to violate any agreement 
made, I withdraw my request for consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws the bill. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 

clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 


ment the bill (H. R. 10609) allowing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to exchange a post-office site in Eatonton, Ga. 
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The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
| of Representatives was requested: 

S. 4982. An act to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An ae 
| 
i 
| 








to save daylight and provide standard time for the Cutted 
States,” approved March 19, 1918; and 

S. 4945. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to give in- 
demnity for damages caused by American forces abroad,” ap- 
proved April 18, 1918. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out ‘renin joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 331. Joint resolution authorizing readmission to the 
| United States of certain aliens who had been conscripted or 
have volunteered for service with the military forces of the 
United States or cobelligerent forces. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of the 
following titles: 

5. 3438. An act to prevent corrupt practices in the election of 
Senators, Representatives, or Delegates in Congress; 

S.933. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent for certain land to school district No. 9, of Sanders 
County, Mont. ; 

S. 3225. An act to reserve as a part of the Oregon National 
forest certain lands that were revested in the United States 
pursuant to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of the Oregon & California Railroad Co. 
— the United States; 

. 4871. An act to authorize the Philadelphia, Harrisburg & 
Pittebureh Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and assigns, to 
| construct a bridge across the Susquehanna River from the city 
| of Harrisburg, Dauphin County, Pa., to the borough of Lemoyne, 
Cumberland County, Pa.; and 

S. 2493. An act to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An act 
to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes,” 
approved December 29, 1916. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re ported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the foi- 
lowing titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12982. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
purchase from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts a large dry 
dock and appurtenant lands; and 

H. R. 12402. An act to exclude and expel from the United 
States aliens who are members of the anarchistic and similar 


| classes, 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for a minute or two. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY,. I know that the membership of the House 
are interested in the state of progress of the work of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in connection with the pending defi- 
ciency bill. The committee will finish its hearings to-nicht. 
| It will finish those hearings by closing them. There are a 

number of minor matters that the departments have brought 

to the attention of the committee informally, that they would 
like to submit, and that are in process of reaching the stage of 
estimate and submission; but the matters that are before the 
committee have been heard as fully as the opportunities per- 

mitted. I have personally had hearings every morning from 10 
o'clock, and every afternoon and every night, sometimes as late 

as 12 and half past 12 o’clock at night. It will take some time 


to mark a bill of this magnitude. Of course, the hearings are 
for the purpose of enabling us to mark it intelligently. It will 
then take a day or two for the mechanical preparation of the 


bill in its final shape, and for the clerks to check up the items 
and see that the bill is in proper form. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then it will be more than a week before the 
bill is reported? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; I hope that by continuing to work day 
and night and Sunday, we will be able resent the bill to the 


House Wednesday morning, and to present it along with print »| 


copies, so that if the House is desirous it may be taken up that 


saine day instead of going over until the next day under the 
rule. That is a matter for the judgment of the House; but the 
bill is ene of tremendous importance, and practically its con- 
sideration has forced a review of much of the entire Army pro- 
gram from its inception, because, as I stated the other day, you 
ean not intelligently determine a deficiency without going into 
the question of moneys that have been had, and the total esti- 
mated expenditure for the fiscal year. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Can the gentleman give an esti- 
mate as to how long it will take to consider the bill? 
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Mr. SHERLEY. That is entirely with the House. If the 
various items in the bill are discussed at length, you might 
spend a week or two weeks or a month in the consideration of 
it. Of necessity the committee is required to act very largely 
from the military viewpoint touching the major sums that are 
involved. Whether the House will feel disposed to act on that 
same basis or not is for the House to determine. The responsi- 
bility of the committee is tremendous. For my part I am always 
glad to have any sort of action that the House may choose to 
tuke, either affirmatively or negatively, touching any action that 
the committee takes on matters of such enormous magnitude as 
are involved, I do not think that even the membership of this 
House, conversant as it is with war matters, can have a full 
appreciation of the intricacy of the problem that is put up to 
the Committee on Appropriations at this time, a problem that 
involves matters that affect practically every activity known to 
man, 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. A good many of us, like the gentleman him- 
self, have been here during all the session since the war began. 
It just so happens that in our States those who wish to vote in 
November must go home and register, and we can not vote 
unless we do go home and register personally. The last regis- 
tration day is next Tuesday. I want to go home and register. I 
would like to be here also while this bill is under consideration, 
and it would please me—though, of course, I would not have 
any right to ask other men to be inconvenienced—if the consid- 
eration of this bill should not begin until a week from Monday. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is for the House to determine. There is 
perhaps no man in this House who is ignoring more completely 
than I am his personal situation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Iam doing the same thing. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I represent a district that has always been 
politically close, and there is a campaign on in my district. 
What the result of it will be the election alone will disclose. 
Sut I have a primary duty here on the floor. It is a duty of a 
magnitude that I would not voluntarily assume, but with the 
war coming on, all of us have had duties placed on us that tax 
more than our capacity. For my part I am going to continue 
at the work on that bill and bring it to the House at the earliest 
moment that I properly can, and then whatever the House wants 
to do touching its consideration, or the convenience of its Mem- 
bers, is for the House. I shall stay here until the bill is passed, 
because as chairman of the Committee on Appropriations I owe 
that to the House and I owe it to the country. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The bill will carry about how 
much money? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I can not answer that. 
their face run close to $9,000,000,000. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the bill be itemized, or is it 
largely in lump sums? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It will follow the usual form of appropria- 
tion bills. The biggest items relate to the Ordnance and the 
Quartermaster Corps. The items under consideration as to the 
needs of the Army in connection with the Field Artillery and 
ammunition therefor will tetal something like $2,500,000,000. 
Those are carried in four or five items. Of course the committee 
has undertaken to go into the details of that, and the hearings, 
which will cover more than a thousand printed pages, undertake 
as far as possible to give to the House the financial side of it. 
It is physically impossible for the committee, except very inci- 
dentally, to touch upon the detail of expenditure and production 
and of all the matters that are engaging the attention of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men to-day. 

Geitlemen, I am sure, realize that no committee working for 
nn indetinite time can possibly hope to follow out all the ramifica- 
tions of the expenditure of the money. All we have tried to do 
is to examine, as best we might with the facilities in hand, the 
financial statements to see upon what they were predicated. 
In doing that I think the committee has been able to demonstrate 
to the satisfaction of the officials presenting the estimates that 
in many instances the estimates submitted were not warranted 
by the facts. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Is it planned by the Senate to 
set aside the business they have in hand and take up the Dill 
for passage immediately after its passage by the House? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not advised formally as to that. but 
it is my understanding that the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions will probably immediately consider the bill and, judging 
from other bills that have gone over from the House, will report 
it in a day or two to the Senate and the action of the Senate will 
only take a limited number of days. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


The estimates on 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the House allow me to pro- 
pound a question to the gentleman from Illinois, the acting 
leader? Under the agreement. that there would be no business 
done until next Monday, and under the statement of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, will it be the purpose of the gentleman 
from Illinois to continue his motion to adjourn until next 
Wednesday, when the appropriation bill will be ready, or will 
the gentleman see that there is a quorum here on next Monday? 
Like the gentleman from Kentucky, I am here all the time, 
and am going to stay here, but if there is an adjournment of 
three days at a time until Wednesday there is the matter of 
the liberty loan at two places I would like to attend to. 

Mr. POU. Before the gentleman from Illinois answers the 
question, I would like to remind him, and also the gentleman 
from California, that on Monday there will be an effort made 
to present the measure referred to by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, Dr. Foster, and if the House is going to act on it at all it 
ought to act on it not later than Monday or Tuesday of next 
week. 

Mr. RAKER. Will that necessitate bringing a quorum here, 
and if it should develop that there was no quorum will a quorum 
be brought here? 

Mr. POU. I would not think that a quorum would be neces- 
sary, because I believe the matter will be considered of sufficient 
urgency to go through on its own merits—practically by unani- 
mous consent, 

Mr. RAKER. The statement of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will undoubtedly be published widely 
because it is so important, and Members being informed that 
the bill will not be brought in until Wednesday many might 
not think it necessary to be here until that time, although on 
the statement of the gentleman from Illinois, Dr. Foster, that 
the measure he refers to is so very important, Members might 
deem it necessary to return to make a quorum. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I will say that in accordance with 
the understanding and agreement as announced on the floor 
we expect a quorum to be here next Monday if a point of no 
quorum is made. That was the understanding over a week ago. 
We expect a quorum to be here when these important war meas- 
ures are considered. 

Mr. RAKER. And Members will not be notified that their 
presence is not desired here on Monday? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. No. 

THE PRICE OF WHEAT (H, DOC. NO. 1323). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation from the Department of Agriculture, which was read, 
ordered printed, and referred to the Committee on Agriculture. 

The communication is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, October 8, 1918, 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, , 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of a .copy of House 
resolution No. 429, requesting me to furnish to the Llouse of Representa- 
tives with a copy of a report made by the Agricultural Advisory Com- 
mittee touching the price of wheat cn or about the 20th day of August, 
1918, and a copy of a report made by me to the President touching the 
price of wheat on or about the 24th day of August, 1918. 

With respect to the report of the Agricultural Advisory Committee, I 
will say that it was made on a matter which T did not present to it, 
which f was not handling, and on which no official communication was 
received by me. In reference to the report referred to as having been 
made by me to the President, I may say that it was submitted by me in 
an advisory capacity to the President for his information in studying 
and deciding a matter in the discharge of an executive duty. 

I therefore do not feel at liberty to comply with the request contained 
in the resolution. 

Respectfully, D. F. Houston, Secretary, 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
two weeks’ leave of absence be granted to my colleague, Mr, 
IRELAND, who is making liberty-loan speeches. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Booner, by unanimous consent, was given leave of abe 
sence for four days, on account of death in the family. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE-—-INFLUENZA, 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 

dress the House for three minutes on the prevailing influenza. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes. Is there 
objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, as we know, the number of cases 
of infiuenza are rapidly increasing and the death rate each day 
is growing larger. The Washington papers have stated that 
Washington is already crowded and that it is practically im- 
possible for the boys and girls who come here to secure lodgings, 
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The doctors are overworked and the nurses are practically 
exhausted. In view ef these facts, I am to-day writing to the 
young men and women of my district urging them not to come 
to Washington. I feel that I should do this for their protection. 
Many of them have waited for months and months to receive 
favorable action on their applications, and fear if they do not 
come they will not get another opportunity to do their bit. 
I therefore hope and trust and believe the Civil Service Commis- 
sion will at once send out statements to the effect that no one 
should come here until the disease is thoroughly in hand and 
that no further appointments will be made, even though the 
applicant should a until present conditions have been re- 
lieved. [Applause.] I do not believe the Members of the House 
should be foreed to write to their constituents not to come, nor 
do I believe the Civil Service Commission will make same neces- 
sary, how that the matter has been, in a way, officially called 
to their attention, for I know they have the welfare of the 
young people thoroughly at heart. If I am mistaken, the House 
should pass a resolution urging the departments not to bring 
any mere young men and women to Washington until the disease 
is under thorough control. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS, Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. I want to say that this is what is oecurring 
in my section of the country: There are news items now being 
sent out from Washington by the Associated Press and other 
press agencies to the effect that the Government departments 
here in Washington are in great need of men to enlist in the 
Government service for work in departments of the Army as 
well as for work in departments of the civil government. 
These news items are daily and weekly being published in local 
newspapers throughout the country. One particular department 
in which I have been somewhat interested is the Judge Advo- 
cate General's office. The motor-truck service of the Quarter- 
master’s Department and the Judge Advocate General's Depart- 
ment are. two departments of the Army service which have 
within the past week been called to my attention as having news 
items published reciting that these depariments are in great 
need of men to join these services at once as commissioned offi- 
cers for service abroad. 

This morning in my mail I received five letiers from attor- 


neys in my State, stating they had read in the papers notices | 


that the Government was in dire need of attorneys to enlist and 
accept commissions in the Judge Advocate General's office for 
over-sea duty. For the past 10 months I have been frequently 
told by the oflicers in charge here of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department that they have several thousand more appli- 
cations than they have places to fill in the Judge Advocate Gen. 
cril’s Department. However, these notices of the need for addi- 
tional men are going out from that department and from almos! 
every other department of the Government I have had anything 
to do with, and are being published in the newspapers of the 


country, and people in near and remote sections of the country | 


are being led to believe that their services are badly needed by 
ihe Government in Washington, when such, of course, is not the 
case, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman mean to 
say that the department is sending out these notices? 

Mr. NORTON. Department agents are. I believe one of the 
notices to which I refer that is being published at the present 
time in the papers of my State emanates from agents or repre- 
sentatives of the Judge Advocate General's Office. 

Mr. SEARS. I thank the gentleman from North Dakota. 


These notices are being sent out by some one, and it is these | 


notices that I hope to correct. If some one does not introduce 
n resolution stopping it I shall next week introduce the resolu- 
tion myself, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the statement of 


the gentleman from North Dakota ought to go unanswered. Is |} 
not this the condition in regard to the Judge Advocate General's | 


Office? There are two or three thousand applicants now, an:l 


the Judge Advoeate General's Office has sent out notices to the | 


various supreme court judges, governors, and others in the 
States that they are asking to investigate the candidates, that 
they have more applications now than they can handle, and, 
further, that there is no necessity for men to come to Wash- 
ington to be appointed in the Judge Advocate General’s Oflice. 
The statement of the gentleman in regard to that office is con- 
trary to the information they furnish at the ofliee. 

Mr. SEARS. The statement of the gentleman from California 
is absolutely true, but I take this pesition: The head of each 
department where these notices are going out should, over his 
owh signature, state to the country there are no vacancies. Iam 
not criticizing any department, but simply trying to get relief 
and prevent further crowding Jn an already overcrowded city. 
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It is certainly not just to permit patriotic girls and boys to 
come here until this epidemic is checked, and to do so, to mj 
mind, will almost be criminal. 

Mr, NORTON. I desire to say in reply to the gentleman from 
California that I am not endeavoring to, and do not mean te, 
make any criticism—— 

Mr. RAKER. I do not take it as a criticism. 

Mr. NORTON. I am just stating the fact that notices to-day 

are appearing in the papers which mislead attorneys through- 
cut the country to believe their services are greatly needed here 

| by the Judge Advocate General's Office for over-sea duty, and 
practically very attorney in the country is being mislead into 
believing that he is needed at Washington at once. Similar mis- 
leading information concerning the need of men and women here 
in Washington in other departments of the Government is Ike- 
Wise appearing daily in the press of the country. The publiea- 
tion of these misleading notices is wrong and harmful and should 

| be stepped. 

| ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL MONDAY 

' 

| 

j 

| 


Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. Is ther 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 


co now adjourn. 


objection? [After a pause.] The 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 32 
mninutes p. m.), the House adjourned until Monday, October 14, 
WIS : 3 are noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Spenker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of Com- 
merce submitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation re- 
quired by the Bureau of Fisheries for the fiscal year 1919 (H,. 
| Doe. No. 1321) ; referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting copy of a ecominunication from the Acting Secretary of 
War submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation re- 
| quired by the Engineer Department for the fiscal year 1919 (Ti. 
| Doc. No. 1822) ; referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 
| 3. A letter from the Seeretary of Agriculture in response to 
House resolution 429, requesting copy of report made by the 
} 


Agricultural Advisory Committee regarding the price of wheat 
on August 20, 1918 (H. Dee. No. 1323); referred to the Com 
| mittee on Agriculture. 

| 4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans 
mitting an urgent deficiency estimate of appropriations required 
by the United States Public Health Service for the fiscal year 
1919 (H. Doc. No. 1324); referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

sy Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 13059) regulating the personnel 
in the Coast Artillery bands; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs 
' Also, a bill (TE. R. 13060) relating to chaplains of the Army 
to the Committee on Military Affairs 
| Also, a bill (CH. R. 13061) to authorize the appointment of 
| additional field clerks, Quartermaster Corps, for service with 
ithe American expeditionary forees; to the Committee on Mili- 
| tary Affairs. 
Also, a bill (A. R. 13062) to amend the one hundred and 
| 
| 
' 


| eighteenth artitle of war to authorize the ealling into service 
of dismissed or discharged officers ; to the Committee on Military 
| Affairs 

Also, a bill (Hf. R. 13063) to permit organizations, units, and 
detachments of the military forces to sell kitchen by-products, 
waste, garbage from their messes, and to permit the Government 
| to be the purchaser thereof: to the Committee on Military 
| Affairs. 
Also, a bill (FL. R. 13064) to authorize the requisitioning of 
| lands, including buildings thereon, or the temporary use thereof, 
required for hospital purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under Clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DENTON: A bill (H. R. 18065) granting an increase 
of pension to Catharine Conn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. 1. 18066) granting a pension to 
George W. Taylor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 18067) granting a pension to 
Ida Helene Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18068) granting a pension to Louisiana 
Thompson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. I. 13069) granting a pension to Alice H. Von 
Pinnon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13070) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob B. Mundorff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 13071) granting a pension to 
Melissa Roche; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

Mr. MAGEE laid on the Clerk’s desk a petition of La Fayette 
Grange, No. 1330, of New York, protesting against the postal zone 
rate system, which was referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, October 14, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Almighty God, we thank Thee for Thy gracious favor, for 
the blessings conferred upon us as a Nation, for the indication 
that Thou art leading us forward to the accomplishment of a 
worthy end, in the fulfillment of Thy designs for us as a people. 
We thank Thee for Thy guiding victory. We pray that Thou 
wilt complete the work. Lead on the lovers of liberty and those 
who stand for the rights of humanity toward the completion 
of their glorious task. Make us fit for the battle. Make us fit 
for the victory. May we be willing instruments in the hands 
of God whether upon battle field or at peace table to accom- 
plish Thy righteous will. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read and 
approved. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on October 5, 1918, approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 4194. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors ; 

S. 4543. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

S. 4722. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

PEACE PROPOSALS OF CENTRAL POWERS. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, the newspapers of yesterday morn- 
ing printed what purported to be the reply of the German Gov- 
ernment to certain interrogatories propounded to it by the 
President of the United States. What I am about to say, con- 
suming a very few minutes of the time of the Senate, is based 
upon the assumption that that report is approximately correct. 

Mr. President, speaking for myself, I am against a negotiated 
peace now as I have been from the moment the United States 
entered the war. I think I know the temper of the people of the 
State I have the honor in part to represent sufficiently well to say 
they share this objection. For four years Germany has run 
amuck among nations, during which she has wrought the greatest 
havoe the world has ever witnessed. In that time she has deso- 
lated Belgium, devastated France, strangled Serbia, wrecked 
Poland, and made a shambles of Russia. She has violated the 
most sacred rights of the United States by destroying women 
and children on the high seas and finally forced us to take up 
arms in the defense of the most sacred of human rights. In all 
that this Government has since done in prosecution of the war 
the President has had the support of both the great political 
parties and of the whole people to a degree never before ac- 
corded a President either in peace or in war, For four years 
Germany drenched a continent in blood without conscience | 
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compassion. It has been her policy to leave behind her nothing 
but wreck, ruin, devastation, and woe. She has spared neither 
the property, the persons, nor the souls of men and women who 
stood in her path, and wherever the German hee! has trod the 
ruin has been made complete. As yet no blade of grass on 
German sod has felt the pressure of a hostile foot. Not a 
field or vineyard of the Fatherland has been disturbed. Every 
German city is intact, every German home in order. 

At this stage they see the turning of the tide, and in order 
to save themselves whole they say to the President, ‘“ Let us 
cease fighting where we are and from this time forth carry on 
the war by correspondence.” They seek to be permitted to do 
peacefully what the armies are already compelling them to do 
at the end of the four most terrible years of all recorded history 
at much greater speed than they would employ if left to move 
without being hindered. Northeastern France is ablaze and the 
whole of Belgium a smoldering waste at this very moment. 
Fifty thousand American boys have died or suffered wounds in 
driving the despoilers back beyond the Rhine. I do not believe 
that the people of this country or our allies will be even mo- 
mentarily content to barter with the Hun. Nothing short of 
absolute, complete, and unconditional surrender, carrying with 
it full reparation for the damage wrought, will be accepted or 
tolerated, and it is my belief that anything that has even the 
appearance of willingness to accept anything less will be taken 
as a failure to carry out the purposes for which we entered this 
war and will be resented with a unanimity and an emphasis 
that will permit of no misunderstanding. I think I have not 
misjudged or misrepresented the attitude of mind of the Ameri- 
can people in making this statement. 

Mr. President, the United States did not enter this war from 
any selfish motive. We desired no colonies, sought no commer- 
cial agtantages, but took up arms in the direct interest of human 
rights and with no other purpose than that these might be for- 
ever guaranteed. But, Mr. President, in the 18 months during 
which we have been cobelligerents we have made sacrifices that 
can not be computed. The lives that have been lost can not be 
restored or compensated for. We have neither hope nor desire to 
regain the fabulous sums of money we have spent and may yet 
spend before the end is reached. But, sir, while all this is true, 
I do not believe that the American people will wittingly or com- 
placently submit to seeing themselves placed at a permanent 
and irremediahle commercial disadvantage through the medium 
of the terms of peace, whenever or wherever they may be sub- 
mitted. I therefore think the time not wholly inopportune to 
invite the attention of the Senate and the public to one of the 
14 terms laid down by the President on the 8th of January last 
and since repeated in some form on various occasions, I refer 
to the third article, which reads as follows: 

The removal. as far as possible, of all economic harriers, and the 
establishment of a neutrality of trade conditions among all the nations 
consenting to the peace and associating themselves for its maintenance. 

Mr. President, as I read it. if this article means anything it 
means the announcement on the part of the President of a pur- 
pose to write free trade into the peace treaty. It is. of course, 
possible that I may misconstrue the President’s meaning, but I 
find myself unable to place any other construction on it. Nor 
have I heen able to find one among the many with whom TI have 
talked concerning it who takes any other view of its import. 
If this be indeed the purpose, and it is carried into effect. it 
would, in my belief. entail more serious financial consequences 
to us than those inflicted by the war itself. From these we shall 
in time recover but from the consequences of that kind of a com- 
pact we never should or could recover. I am aware that emi- 
nent Senators on the opposite side of the Chamber will disagree 
with this opinion; but, Mr. President, I believe it is sustained 
by the judgement and experience alike of a great majority of the” 
peonle. Treaties with us are not mere scraps of paner. One 
participated in by as many nations as must be party to this one 
ean not be lightly abrogated if its effects nrove unwholesome. 
A mere popular election will not suffice. Once entered unon tt 
wonld bind us hand and foot. almost, If not anite, hevond hone 
of relief. Therefore I repeat that I do not helieve the American 
people will view the possibility of it with approval or com- 
placence. It is not my purpose to disenss the matter at length 
on this occasion, but particularly in the light of recent and pros- 
nective events T do believe it time to direct attention to it that 
it mav have the serious consideration which T fear has not been 
accorded it up to this moment. It is well that we should our- 
selves understand fully just what the nature of this proposi- 
tion is, 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. : 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Male Myers Sutherland 
Bankhead Harding Nelson Thomas ; 
Benet Hiteheock New Townsend te 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Trammell "at 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash, Overman Underwood 
Culbersen Kendrick Phelan Vardaman 
Cummins Kirby Pittman Wadsworth 
Curtis Knox Poindexter Wa!sh 
Dillingham La Follette Pomerene Warren 

Drew Lenroot teed Watson 
Fernald Lodge Sheppard Wilfley 

Fletcher McCumber Shields Williams, 

Gerry McKellar Smith, Ariz. 

Gore MeNary Smith, Ga. 

Guion Martin, Va. Smoot 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. FrRaNce] on account of illness. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[ Mr. Gorr] is absent, owing to illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


PEACE PROPOSALS OF CENTRAL POWERS. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
offer the following resolution. I ask that it be read. 
The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 314) as follows: 
Whereas all treaties are made by and with the advice and consent of 
he Senate; and 
Whereas the German Government has indicated to the President its 
desire for peace in accordance with his views as outlined on and 
ince the 8th day of January, last; and 

Whereas any negotiation or formula for the establishment of peace be- 
tween the United States and Germany must receive the constitutional 
sanction of the Senate, thus making its views on the subject of great 
present importance: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the program for 

lasting and permanent peace among the nations, as declared by the 
President of the United States on the Sth day of January and there- 
after, and those announced by the spokesmen for our several allies, 
including the recognition of Polish and Slav peoples as communities 
entided to their independence and to self-government, collectively rep- 
resent the attitude of the entente allies regarding terms of peace with 
Germany. 

That the President’s outline of a basis for peace, made with full 
knowledge of, and wholly consistent with, allied demands for repara- 
ion, restitution, and guaranties, does not supersede those demands, 
but supplements them i 

Acceptance of all these conditions and. requirements must, therefore, 
he embraced .in any offer of peace proceeding from the German or 
Austro-Hungarian Government. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I shall not at this time inter- 
rupt the ordinary procedure of the Senate. After the morning 
hour is over, if I ean get the floor, I shall address myself to the 
subject of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Meanwhile the resolution will lie 
on the table. 


MANUFACTURE OF PRISON-MADE GOODS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting an addi- 
tional report from the consul at Dakar, Senegal, relative to the 
extent to which prisoners, paupers, or detained persons are 
utilized in the production or manufacture of the commerce of 
the various courtries, which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 933. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent for certain land to school district No. 9, of Sanders 
County, Mont.; 

S. 2498. An act to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An act 
to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes,” 
approved December 29, 1916; 

S. 8225. An act to reserve as a part of the Oregon National 
Forest certain lands that were revested in the United States 
pursuant to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of the Oregon & California Railroad Co. 
against the United States; 

S. 3438. An act to prevent corrupt practices in the election of 
Senators, Representatives, or Delegates in Congress ; 

S. 4871. An act to authorize the Philadelphia, Harrisburg & 
Pittsburgh Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and assigns, to 
construct a bridge across the Susquehanna River from the city 
of Harrisburg, Dauphin County, Pa., to the borough of Lemoyne, 
Cumberland County, Pa.; 

Hi. R. 12402. An act to exclude and expel from the United 
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H. R. 12982. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
purchase from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts a large dry 
dock and appurtenant lands. 


dam | 


PEACE PROPOSALS OF CENTRAL POWERS. —— re 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have here a communica- 
tion, in the nature of a petition, from the Connecticut State 
Council of Defense, accompanied by a letter to me, which I 
should like to have the Secretary read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT.- The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“ CONNECTICUT STATE CouNciL or DEFENSE, 
“ STaTE CAPITOor, 
“ Hartford, Conn., October 9, 1918. 
“Hon. FRANK B. BRANDEGEE, 
“ United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

“My Dear Sr: Inclosed is a copy of resolutions which were 
unanimously adopted by the Connecticut State Council of De- 
fense at its meeting on October 7, 1918. We know that you will 
agree heartily with us in the belief that it expresses the pro- 
found conviction of the citizens of this State that the present 
peace offensive of the central powers can not be regarded as 
bona fide, but that it represents an effort on the part of mid- 
Europe to escape the penalties of its moral and political crimi- 
nality. 

“Yours, very truly, 
“ CoNNECTICUT STATE CoUNCIL OF DEFENSF, 
“R. M. Brssetr, Chairman. 

« “Sent to President Wilson and members of Cabinet.” 
“RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONNECTICUT COUNCIL OF DEFENSE, 
OCTOBER 7, 1918. 

* Resolved, That the Connecticut Council of Defense heartily 
rejoices in the unparalleled achievements of the allles. Bul- 
garia has unconditionally surrendered. Turkey is cut off from 
the Central Powers. The right wing of the Austrian Army is 
fleeing from Serbia. Its left wing is being steadily pressed out 
of Albania and Montenegro. The Italian drive is on the way. 
From the North Sea south all along the western front the allies 
are steadily driving Germany and her vassals out of Belgium 
and France. On September 9 in resolutions then passed by the 
council we said: ‘We wait with confidence the day when Ameri- 
can troops, under their own commanders, shall execute their 
orders and carry on a battle upon their own sector. They will 
emulate the valor and military skill of our allies, and we can 
not ask for more.’ 

“Three days later Gen. Pershing struck at the St. Mihiel 
salient and the American forces won in an incredibly short time 
one of the most brilliant victories of the war. The valor of our 
troops had been demonstrated at Seicheprey and in every con- 
flict in which they have been engaged since. 

“St. Mihiel told the world that the American general could 
conceive a plan of battle which is the admiration of military 
experts, prepare it to its last detail, and carry it out ahead of 
schedule time, successful at every point. 

“All of this continued, triumphant progress is due in no small 
measure to the unity of command under that master of strategy 
and self-control, Marshal Foch. 

“Germany is resisting desperately. As she is forced back 
she leaves behind her a waste of desolation and woe. No single 
thing that trained and ruthless cruelty could conceive of has 
been omitted. Her cruelty continues on land and sea. Every 
industry which could compete with Germany is destroyed. All 
that she can do to despoil Belgium and France that she con- 
tinues to do. 

“Germany is organizing her industry and her business so 
that after the war she may flood the markets of the world 
with her goods at a cheaper rate than any can sell for. Her 
industry and her business have largely been under government 
control. Her mercantile marine and her fleet are largely intact. 
Her present purpose is to secure an economic dominion upon 
which to build another world-dominion war. Neither the tier- 
man Government nor the German people show the slightest ap- 
preciation of their crimes, nor the smallest desire to make repa- 
ration. They finally see that their doom is impending, and they 
ask directly or through their vassals that we enter upon nego- 
tiations for peace— for an honorable peace,’ as William pro- 
claims, meaning a peace which will not strip the Fatherland 
of all the land it has seized, or the plunder its troops have 
taken, nor make her pay for the losses she has caused to the 
innocent wherever her troops have gone. 

“ Resolved, That in the opinion of the council there should be 


States aliens who are members of the anarchistic and similar | no peace considered until Germany and her vassals are thor- 


classes; and 
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oughly beaten and her far-reaching plan of world dominion de 
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stroyed. We are opposed to any peace by negotiation, concilia- 
1 ' or b l + Wh ‘ . 

‘Germany must be stripped of all the territory she has won, 
and her grip on territory, nations, and peoples adjoining her 
must be 1 ed. The safety of the world depends upon this. 

j demands from Germany and the German people and | 
her vassals—and Connecticut insists upon that demand—that | 
i] ke reparation for the damage and losses caused by them, 


and that they be 
future and to practice lawful liberty to all. We are opposed 
to any peace treaty which does not substantially include thes¢ 
provisions, 
‘Resolved, That this council is opposed to every suggestion 
« an armistice while a soldier of Germany is without the 
bounds of Germany as they were at the outbreak of the war 
and while a single submarine is operating against the ships of 
1 


‘esolved, That the making of a peace treaty with Germany 
nnd her vassals at this time, unless preceded by an uncondi- 
tional surremder, is ugainst the interests of America and her 
allies and against an enduring and a just peace.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, I want to read two very 
brief telegrams, which I think are typical of the feeling in the 
State of Connecticut, as I think the resolutions of the Connec- 
ticut State Council of Defense, which the Secretary has just 
read, are typical of that feeling. The first telegram comes to me 
from the town of Washington, which was the home of my prede- 
cessor, the Hon. Orville H. Platt, and which reads as follows: 

WASHINGTON, CONN., October 14, 1918, 
Ila FRANK B. BRANDEGER, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
iease convey to the President the following: The peeple of this com 
munity view with distrust any temporizing with Germany. We hope 
and believe that this Government will accept unconditional surrender 
as the first step of negotiations. 

WASHINGTON WAR BUREAU, 
S. F. SEELry, Chairman. 
The second telegram is from New Haven, and reads as fol- 


1OWsS : 


New LAvVEN, Conn., October 13, 19138. 


Hlou. FRANK B. BraANDEGER, 
Lnited States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


1 e vee insist Germans unconditionally surrender. No armistice; no 
colprelbise 

: JAMES HILLMOUSE. 

Mr. President, it is my firm conviction that any armistice at 
this time means the losing of this war. I can not picture to 
myself the German Army standing in battle array, facing the 
armies of the allies, while a joint commission, part of which 
consists of Germans, in whom the President has repeatedly 
stated that nobody can place any confidence and whose agree- 
ments are not worth the paper on which they are written, while 
1 commission negotiates, 

iv the allies stop fighting, Mr. President, and the 
transferred from the battle field to the council chamber, the 
allies will never resume fighting, The imperial German Army, 
even if it retires behind the Rhine, if peace should then be 
established, und Germany surrenders all the territory 
she-has invaded, the imperial German Army, then standing in 
Germany, would face upon her east a prostrate Russia, out of 
which a great imperial Germany could be built. Bulgaria, as 
soon as the army of the allies had wihdrawn and disbanded, 
would again fall like a ripe plum into the lap of Germuny. 
Every hero who has died and every man who has impoverished 
himself in attempting to help his country raise the money for 
this war would have made his sacrifice in vain. It would be a 
tragedy such as the world has never looked upon, that on the 
threshold of victory we had dashed the cup of victory from 
our own lips and had been seduced by a nation whom we have 
all been saying for the last three months it was useless to have 
any bargain or contraet with. 

Mr. President, there are three articles—one in the Washington 
Sunday Star of Sunday, October 18, by Frank H. Simonds, the 


such 


militury expert, who writes for the New York Tribune and other | 


newspapers about the war; another by the military critic of 
the New York Times in the Times of the same date; and a 
third from the Outlook of October 9, entitled “ With whom and 
for what are we at war?”—which I should like to have ineor- 
porated in my remarks in the Recorp, as they show the situa- 
tion both from a military point of view and from a_ political 
point of view. If I may have that permission, I will content 





myself with simply reading the Jast paragraph of the article 
in the New York Times. It is as follows: 

ither we shall stop fighting and make a patched-up peace er the 
war will continue for tw ore years, if not longer, It may, therefore, 
be said 2s tae logical conclusion that if we grant an armistice before we 
are ready to make peace « military decision will bave been averted and 
we shall have lost the war, 


which | 


compelled to give adequate assurances for the | 
| ' 1 


OCTOBER 14 


’ 


That, in my opinion, is the logic of the situation, and I will 
state that my position is and has been and ever shall be in fayor 
of conducting this war as we instructed the President to do 
when Congress declared war, to a successful conclusion as a 
war, and pledged all the resources and every dollar and every 
man in this great Republic to that end. 

I amin favor of conducting the war to a defeat of Germany in 
the field, and I am satisfied in my inmost soul that that is the 
only thing which will bring the change—the necessary change— 
in the German soul, and which will put Germany, the mad dog 


| of the nations, where she belongs—behind the bars, manacled 


Nes 


war is | 





and fettered—and will, in truth, make the world safe for de- 

mocracy or for any other kind of government that each nation 

chooses to establish for itself, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission is granted to the Senator from Connecticut to have 
printed in the Recorp the matter referred to by him. 

There being no objection, the articles referred to were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, Oct. 15, 1918.] 

CAMPAIGN OF 1919 NECESSARY TO WIN War, Mr. Simonps Saxrs—No 
Mitirary Decision THis YeAn LIKELY, AND UNCONDITIONAL Sur- 
RENDER OF GERMANY Brrorm ARMy Is BEATEN HARDLY to Br 
ExrecteD—GERMAN PEopLA MAY PREFER TO PROLONG WAR IN THE 
Hore OF BENEFITING BY NEGOTIATED PEACE, 

[by Frank Hl. Simonds. Copyright, 1918, New York Tribune, Inc.] 

“Tor three months, ever since Foch launched Mangin in the 
decisive counter thrust south of Soissons, our armies, the armies 
of all the nations fighting Germany, have been marching from 
victory to victory. Since Napoleon was defeated at Leipsic, a 
century ago, there has been no such amazing transformation in 
military history as we have seen in something less than a hun- 
dred days. 

“As a consequence of military events and the resulting peace 
offensives, both Austrian and German, there has developed 
everywhere, but particularly in this country, where there has 
been no such series of disappointments as have tempered Euro- 
pean optimism in the past four years, a quickly mounting con- 
viction that the war is rapidly coming to an end and that the 
present will prove the last campaign. 

“On the face of the military situation as it now exists this 
belief seems to me unwarranted, and I purpose in this article 
to lay stress upon the military reasons why it seems inevitable, 
on the basis of things as they now appear, that there will be 
one more campaign, and a campaign likely to make a supreme 
demand alike upon the human, the material, and the moral 
resources of the nations at war. 

CHANCES 50 TO 1 AGAINST DECISION, 

“Tt is well to recognize at the outset that there exists a re- 
mote but still patent chance that the German armies may in the 
two or three weeks left for active campaigning be decisively 
defeated, meet a colossal Waterloo or Sedan. Marshal Foch is 
unquestionably striving for a decisive victory, a win-the-war 
success, exactly like that sought by Ludendorf in the opening 
months of the campaign. Under the terrific pressure which is 
being exerted German military strength may collapse at any 
moment, but [ do not believe there is one chance in fifty of such 
a collapse, given the practical certainty that within three weeks 
the weather conditions will place a final veto on further general 
offensive movements. If we had two months, or three, then the 
chances would be even, but we have, perhaps, no more than a 
fortnight. 

“In the same fashion political developments between Novem- 
ber and March may make further fighting unnecessary. Ger- 
many may surrender; she may offer the same proposals which 
have been accepted from Bulgaria, and she may be forced to 
offer such terms because of internal conditions, concerning 
which we are at best only imperfectly informed. Again, it 
seems to me that such a surrender is almost out of the reckoning, 
but not quite; and, of course, if Germany surrenders there will 
be no more fighting. 

SURI 

“But we have to face the situation which we have deliber- 
ately created. As a Nation we have said, and we have meant, 
that short of a German surrender we will not make peace with 
Germany. We have clearly demonstrated that we mean to con- 
tinue the battle until the capacity of the German Army for re- 
sistance is exhausted, until the German people are compelied 
to recognize that the doctrine of force invoked by them at the 
outset is altogether false, that their army can not conquer the 
world, that it is not even strong enough to defend Germuny 
herself against the collective strength of aroused civilization. 

“This means, if it means anything, that short of the destrue- 
tion of German military power by a victorious battle, or series 
of battles, peace can only be attained by the unconditional sur- 
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render of the German people to the will of the nations which are 
now at war with them, a complete resignation of all power to re- 
sist, an unqualified consent to accept, when their armies have 
been demobilized and their conquered Provinces evacuated, the 
decisions of their enemies in the matter of the payments for 
past crimes and the guaranties for the future safety of the 
world. 
WHAT SURRENDER MEANS TO HUNS,. 

“In sum, Germany must resign not merely her grandiose 
dreams of Mitteleuropa, not merely her domination of Russia, 
still continuing, but she must resign in the world, for the pres- 
ent, that position which has been created by a long series of 
aggressive wars and has enabled her from the treaty of Frank- 
fort to that of Brest-Litovsk to dominate European counsels. 
She must see the economic edifice which she created in Europe 
and out of it, at the expense of her neighbors and by the use of 
threats and blackmail, propaganda and corruption, demolished. 
She must consent to return to many of the conditions existing 
before the Franco-Prussian War politically, and in a sense 
economically, and she must consent to have her future, during 
the period of the new settlement, determined by the nations 
whom she has attacked. This is what surrender means: It 
means that the German must submit his will to that of civiliza- 
tion and take his chance. 

*“ Now, does the military situation warrant the expectation 
of such a surrender at the close of the present campaign? Let 
us analyze the facts. We have by our victories of July deprived 
the German of the initiative, not for the time being, but for the 
bulance of the war... We have by our August offensive turned 
him out of the lines of 1916, on which he accepted battle. We 
ure at the present moment sweeping him out of the Hindenburg 
line. It is already clear that he will end the campaign at the 
Meuse and the Belgian frontier, and he has in two months and 
i half lost more than a quarter of a million prisoners, nearly 
+.000 guns, and war material without measure. 

“On the basis of what has happened since July 18, on the 
west front, we are justified in demanding and expecting that 
Germany will consent to evacuate the rest of France and all of 
Belgium, abandon all claim for indemnity or for the return of 
any of her lost colonies. Meantime, in the east, the victory of 
the army of the Orient has eliminated Bulgaria and broken the 
German edifice of Mitteleuropa into fragments. Coincident with 
this disaster has been the defeat of the Turk in Palestine und 
ihe creation of a situation which must inexorably lead to the 
surrender of Turkey on Bulgarian terms and the final liquida- 
tion of the estates of Germany’s eastern allies on the terms of 
Germany’s allies. 

“At no distant date all of Serbia will be free, all of Bulgaria 
will be in our hands, the Turk will have surrendered or be at 
our merey; Mitteleuropa, which yesterday reached the Eu- 
phrates and the Jordan, will end at the Carpathians and the 
Danube. Germany has only her Russian conquests left, and 
upon these her hold is precarious, while she has now to guaran- 
tee her Austrian ally against Roumanian as well as allied attacks 
it the south. And unless she can do this she must expect to see 
Austria at no distant time make a separate peace or fall into 
anarchy and ruin, 

1914 BASIS WILL NOT SUFFICE. 

“At the present moment, then, Germany and her Austrian 
‘ally must and unquestionably will make peace, if they can, on 
the basis of 1914. But we are all of us in America and Europe 
agreed that the basis of 1914 must not be restored. We mean 
io erect a stronger Roumania, a greater Serbia, to bar forever 
‘Teutonic expansion toward the south; we have recognized the 
(‘zecho-Slovaks in Bohemia, we have given unmistakable pledges 
with respect to Poland, we have in a very large measure com- 
mitted ourselves to a program which, in liberating the Slavs of 
Austria and the Poles of Russia, insures the dissolution of the 
Hapsburg empire and the erection of a Polish barrier to Teu- 
tonism in the east. 

“In the present mood of the world it seems to me unmis- 
takable that any list of peace conditions would include a Poland 
which reached the Baltic at Danzig and comprehended Posen 
as well as western Galicia. In the same fashion we have ac- 
cepted the view that the Jugo-Slavs shall occupy all of the 
Adriatic littoral save for the portions which belong rightfully 
to Italy. We have determined that Alsace-Lorraine shall return 
to France and we have resolved that Germany shall pay dollar 
for dollar and brick for brick for the terrible devastations of 
her army in Belgium and in France. 

“All of this means but one thing. It means that the Germany 
which emerges from this war will be weakened as no other 
nation at war will be weakened; it means that the Germans 
Will have to lay aside all the dreams which they have cherished 
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for half a century—dreams of world power—and accept condi- 
tions growing out of their conduct of the war which will for a 
generation leave Germany crippled. I do not think there is a 
single one of the conditions which I have sketched above which 
is not consonant with the conscience and the sense of justice 
of civilization. I do not think any one of them is nonessential 
to the making of a safe peace and an honorable peace, a peace 
which shall guarantee the world against another tragedy. But 
granted all this, is the German military situation so bad that 
Germany will accept such terms? 
GERMAN A -¥ STILL STRONG, 

“I do not believe this is the case. On the contrary, the 
German armies, despite great reverses, are still numerous, 
powerful, capable of sustained resistance. They have before 
them a whole winter for recuperation after a few weeks more 
of fighting, and they have behind them admirable lines of 
resistance still far outside of German territory. If we conceive 
that the Germans will halt at the line of Antwerp-Tournai- 
Mezieres-Metz at the end of the present campaign we may see 
them standing on the far shorter and stronger line of Antwerp, 
Brussels, Namur-Mezieres-Metz in the spring, or even at the 
line of the Meuse from Holland to the front north of Verdun, 
and behind this line is the line of the Ardennes. Last of all 
there is the line of the Rhine, strong, as we all know, and cer- 
tain to be strengthened in the next months. 

“Ts it not conceivable that the German general staff will cal- 
culate that it can break the force of allied attack between the 
Scheldt and the German frontier by the end of one more ¢am- 
paign and that an exhausted world will at last consent to peace 
by negotiation, which will save for Germany not her conquests 
of 1914-1918 but her position of August, 1914, her position when 
she set forth on her great and tragic adventure? As it stands, 
peace on such terms as are conceivable means the surrender of 
all Germany’s aspirations, ambitions, and not a few of her actual 
assets. 

“The military situation of Germany is bad, but it is not yet 
sufficiently bad to lead German rulérs and leaders to accept the 
only terms on which peace is to be had from the enemy. Napo- 
leon refused better terms than William II can now obtain in the 
months between Leipzig and Fontainebleau ; the result was ruin, 
but the alternative was the sacrifice of his dreams of European 
domination. For many months Napoleon believed that he could 
wear out his foes; that he could separate them by playing upon 
their mutual rivalries; he believed that France would rise 
against the invader in 1814 as it did in 1792. His calculations 
were wrong, but the German general staff is not likely to see 
more accurately. 

WHY HUNS WILLE FIGHT ON. 

“Tt seems to me that the decision of the world—of the allied 
world—with respect to Germany is so clear, so definite, and so 
fatal to German hopes, to German future, that those who rule 
Germany are bound to fight on, because between the terms which 
are now obtainable and those which would be obtainable after 
military defeat—complete defeat—there is no great margin of 
difference, and there is still, for them, the chance, remote, but 
real, that they may escape the decisive defeat, and endure until 
war weariness and domestic unrest in allied countries make 
peace by negotiation inevitable. And peace by negotiation means 
the salvage for Germany of much—of very much—from the 
wreck. 

“As I see it, the situation is this: The German general staff 
expects to escape any decisive defeat this year and to stand 
with its main mass of armies still unbroken on some strong 
defensive system when bad weather closes the campaign of 
1918. Despite its losses of men, material, and territory, it will 
then claim that it has defeated the allied effort to win a deci- 
sion and that it has demonstrated that no decision is possible 
and that the war must go on indefinitely at a rerrible cost 
unless it is ended by negotiation. Then will begin a period of 
reorganization by the German armies for the next campaign 
and the fortification of new lines on the basis of the lessons of 
the present campaign. 

PEACE OFFENSIVE THIS WINTER. 

“ Meantime Berlin and Vienna will launch a tremendous peace 
offensive designed to separate the rulers of the various coun- 
tries—that is, the leaders from their people. They will make 
every conceivable verbal concession, put aside all claims for 
profit themselves, and argue that only the imperialistic ambi- 
tions of their foes prevent the making of peace. Such an offen- 
sive will certainly have a great effect in Germany; we shall 
have to be on our guard to prevent its making progress in our 
own country. 

“We may assume that the peace offensive will fail; we may 
assume that the allied nations will stand firm and insist upon 
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2 complete surrender as the only condition of peace. Then, 
when spring comes, Germany will have made her plan for 
another campaign; she will retire to her selected positions, 
leaving devastated districts behind her, and strive to break 
our first offensive blows as she broke those of Nivelle and Haig 
in 1917. All of her still considerable resources will go into 
this first effert, and the German leaders may calculate that 
they will prolong the fighting for another whole summer and see 
the campaign end with the Germans at last within their own 
boundaries, out of Alsace-Lorraine, and behind the Rhine. In 
such a situation Germany may hope and will hope that peace 
can be had without surrender, with her position with respect 
io Russia unshaken, and with the essential integrity of Austria 
assured. This would be a far better ending to the war than is 
now obtainable. And there is always the possibility, certain to 
be counted upon by Germany, that some allied nation would 
weary; that, for example, the new election in Britain might 
turn out a victory for pacifism. 
CAMPAIGN Ov 1919 LIKELY. 

“Short of a military victery this year, wholly improbable, I 
believe that there will be a campaign of 1919, because the only 
conditions on which we are willing to make peace with Germany 
sre conditions which the mass of the Germans will not accept 
until their capacity for military resistance has been exhausted, 
“nd that is far from the case at the present moment. Frederick 
cne Great and Louis XIV successfully defied Europe, after ter- 
rible defeats and even invasions. Germany hopes now to make 
pence on the basis of things as they were in 1914, while keeping 
alive the possibility of profiting from the destruction of Russia. 
3ut this means nothing more nor less than that Germany will 
consent to abandon now what she feels that she can not accom- 
plish in the present war, and that she will begin on the morrow 
of peace to prepare a new attack upon civilization, building on 
the same foundations on which she built in the years before the 
present struggle. 

“ There is no middle ground for compromise between the world 
and the German; not to break his military power or compel him 
to surrender is to consent to the continued existence of his mili- 
tary machine; is to leave open for the future all the old avenues 
of attack upon democracy. Victory is not and will not be geo- 
graphical. Frederick the Great lost Berlin, but won his war 
and retained Silesia. Victory is not comparative; it is in the 
nature of things absolute. The destruction of German militar- 
ism is the destruction of the German Army, whether by defeat 
on the battle field or by even more ignominious surrender in 
advance of the final blow. 

*“ Looked at calmly, our successes since July 18 are only a de- 
gree more impressive than those of Ludendorf before that date. 
We have not yet progressed as far north of the Hindenburg line 
as the German got south of it in the spring. He took 200,000 
prisoners and 2,500 guns; we have taken 250,000 prisoners and 
3,500 guns. He has Belgium behind him and the lines of the 
Meuse, Ardennes, and the Rhine. He arrived within 40 miles of 
Paris; we are not yet as near as that to Brussels. He has lost 
a campaign, but we have lost the campaigns of 1915, 1916, and 
1917. sulgaria has quit him, but Russia quit us. Turkey is 
falling, but Belgium, Serbia, and Roumania fell and still we en- 
dured, 


MORAL FACTORS AT WORK. 


* Now, the moral factor can not be estimated and ean not be 
exaggerated in its importance. The German may be morally 
conquered, but there is yet no sign of it. He is fighting dog- 
gedly, determinedly, and his defense is not a shade weaker 
then our defense between March 21 and July 15. He is fight- 
ing, not with the idea of victory in his head, but with a growing 
consciousness of what absolute defeat means. He sees about 
him the ruins of Belgian and French cities and Provinces; he 
knows that the same ruin or the price of the ruin must be found 
in Germany. His courage may depart or a wild and agonized 
determination to avert impending national ruin may fire him 
to still more determined resistance. 

‘I find about me a growing conviction that the war is over 
nud that we are seeing the last phase of the decisive battle— 
that ‘ peace by Christmas’ is assured. It may be so; but it is at 
least as likely that we are seeing the end of one more campaign 
in which there has been no ultimate decision, no breaking of the 
armed resistance, and no taming of the will of the opponent. 
For myself, 1 expect to see a campaign of 1919; I believe the 
German will still be in arms and fighting desperately when next 
spring comes, and that it will take all of our best strength to 
break his military power next year in a full and terrible cam- 
paign. 

NEGOTIATED PEACH DANGERS. 

“ Negotiated peace is and will remain possible, if we are will- 

ing to make it, at any moment now. Between the present hour 
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and the opening of the next campaign the German terms will 
grow more and more reasonable. The German maneuver to 
catch the weak, the blind, the weary of the enemy nations, to 
break the home front as it was broken in 1917, will be repeated. 
But the German is not likely to accept the only terms which he 
ean obtain, because he is almost certain to conclude that he 
would do Detter to risk all the consequences of another cam- 
paign rather than accept terms which will not have become ma- 
terially harsher if he fights and loses next summer, and may be 
greatly modified if he fights and postpones a military decision, 

“ This nich, at least, is to be said and must be said: It would 
be the height of folly to make any calculation of any sort based 
upon the assumption that this year will see the end of the 
struggle. Two evils would instantly flow from such.a calcula- 
tion. Insensibly, but inevitably, war effort would slacken and 
equally inevitably disappointment would weaken our moral 
strength next year. By each of these weaknesses the enemy 
would profit; by both he might succeed in escaping from the 
defeat which must come if the war is to be ended properly. 

“Reading history one may see that bad as is the German's 
present posture, nations have escaped from worse, as did Prus- 
sia in the Seven Years’ War. That victory which, now assured, 
is only assured if we increase rather than lessen our effort and 
strengthen rather than weaken our determination. Two years 
ago we were just as sure of immediate victory as now and 
with almost as sound reason. Then the German peace offensive 
surprised and routed us. A new German peace offensive is in 
preparation, and there is the same peril. 

“Constant victory, the interminable reports of the forecasts 
of captured Germans, the large scale map, the catalogue of cap- 
tured positions, all these build up an optimism, natural, within 
limits useful, but dangerous when it gives rise to unbounded 
confidence in a speedy and complete collapse of the enemy. It 
took the Leipzig campaign of 1813, the Marne campaltgn of 1814, 
and the Waterloo campaign of 1815 to rid Europe of the Napo- 
leonic peril and to destroy the Napoleonic legend. If we have 
won the Leipzig campaign this summer, we have done nothing 
more. We have not advanced a foot in Germany; we are still 
demanding that the German make peace on the basis of what 
we expect to do, not what we have done and not what he believes 
we can do. Our victory is still limited; our terms absolute. 

“Tn sum, on the military side no allied success up to the 
present hour supplies any conclusive or impressive evidence 
that the German Army can be decisively beaten this year or 
that it will surrender rather than bear the cost in blood of 
another campaign. On the political side the peace conditions 
which we are agreed must be imposed upon Germany are such 
that the Germans may not improbably prefer to risk all the sae- 
rifices and burdens of another year in the hope of escaping our 
present terms, satisfied that even if they lose that campaign 
they can hardly face much stiffer terms. On the moral side we 
know little, but two years ago, when we were counting upon a 
moral collapse of the German, our own morale broke down in 
Russia and Italy and was severely shaken in France and in 
Britain as a result of the German peace offensive. 

BOTH SIDES YAIL TO UNDERSTAND, 

“All through this war there has been nothing more striking 
than the utter failure of the people of the two contending groups 
to grasp in any degree the actual state of mind of the enemy. 
We have been wrong just as often as the German. We have 
again and again been convinced that German masses were eager 
for a surrender peace; we have been convinced that a starving 
Germany was on the point of throwing off its rulers and em- 
bracing democracy and peace, and at the critical moment we 
have found that we had calculated on our hepes rather than 
with regard to the facts. 

To-day the German people may be willing to surrender, they 
may compel their generals and their statesmen to abandon the 
struggle and pay the price of surrender. They may, on the 
other hand, be in the mood of France after Sedan, when the 
people rose to the defense of the nation. Until the German 
Army is decisively beaten we shall not be assured of peace, and 
the German Army is much further from decisive defeat than 
was French military power after the opening disasters of 1870. 
We have never yet failed to blunder when we based our mili- 
tary and political calculations upon what we believed to be the 
German state of mind and the German situation materially, and 
all owr past mistakes have led to disastrous disappointments. 

NO COMPROMISE IS POSSIBLE. 

“The issue between the German and ourselves is one that can 
not be settled by compromise. Either he or we must surrender, 
and for either surrender means the abandonment of national 
faith. Bernhardi said nearly a decade ago that the issue of the 
next war for Germany would be ‘world power or downfall.’ 
Time has not changed the issues, nor can the German now escape 
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downfall by any other means than arms. Therefore it seems 
wisest to believe that he will fight on until he can fight no more, 
conscious that his fate then will be but little worse than it would 
be should he surrender now. 

“Ag I close this article, on Monday, October 7, the world is 
discussing the latest German peace offensive. But nothing 
which has yet been disclosed with respect to this offensive modi- 
fies the views expressed above and in earlier articles. Germany 
is seeking to acquire immunity for the past and preserve her 
army and the Prussian tradition for the future. She proposes 
not surrender, but compromise. She is willing to bargain, but 
the very proposal to bargain indicates that she does not believe 
thi aut surrender is necessary. 

“By the campaign of 1918 we have brought Germany to the 
point of resigning her plan to impose her terms of victorious 
peace upon a conquered world. I see nothing now to suggest 
that short of the campaign of 1919 we can bring the enemy to 
accept those terms which we all agree must be the foundation of 
the future, the basis of any just and enduring peace. We have 
driven the wild beast back into the jungle, but he will return if 
we do not pursue him into his own fastnesses.” 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 18, 1918.] ¢ 
For’s DILEMMA IN FRANCR ANALYZED BY MILITARY Critic—Focu Is 

TRYING TO Force DISASTER FOR KAISER’S ARMIES, WHILE THEY TRY 

re SPERATELY TO EXTRICATE THEMSELVES WITHOU Tt Losinae Hvce 

ACCUMULATION OF SUPPLIES—-GRAVE DANGER TO ALLIES’ MILITARY 

(TRIUMPH If AN ARMISTICE SHOULD BS GRANTED. 

the military expert of the New York Times. Copyright, 1918, by 

the New York Times Co.] 

‘The past week has crowded the press with reports of allied 
victories on a scale which the war has not seen before from the 
heginning, At almost every point from the North Sea to Verdun 
the German tide has been receding. 

In the north, where the pressure has not been constant, the 
etrograde movements have been conducted without direct pres- 
ure on the part of the allies. The movement has progressed 
lietly and the German troops have made good their escape 

ius far as they have gone. In the south, however, they have been 
in serious difficulties. But, in calculating upon a German re- 
trent, we must bear in mind the purpose of Foch’s strategy. 

“His object is not primarily to force a retreat. In fact, he 
does not want a retreat at all unless he can force it to take 
place along lines which he himself is dictating. His object is, 
first, to destroy the German reserves, to deplete the army so 
hat, when he is ready to administer the final blow, the power of 
resistance will be reduced to a minimum. If, in the process, the 
German Army is forced to retreat, it will be forced to abandon 
the supplies which it has gathered together during four years of 
occupancy of France and Belgium, together with much of its 
artillery, and return to its new and, possibly, its tinal line, a 
much weakened and badly crippled army. 

‘The Germans, on the other hand, are determined not to re- 
treat at all until they can do so under conditions favorable to 
themselves. To fall back now would be to invite serious diffi- 
culties which would embarrass them for the remaining days of 
the war. They are, therefore, playing a waiting game, trying 
to hold on until winter comes. 

This situation forces them to take desperate chances. Even 
though they may be driven into a military situation which is 
:imost impossible, they are compelled to hold on and trust that 
they will be able to escape in time before the débicle comes. 

FIGHTING NEAR CAMBRAI. 

“The principal actions of the week have occurred on the 
front between St. Quentin and Cambrai. There are several 
reasons Why this section of the front is considered by the allied 
commander as the most vital in the west. The strength of the 
German position has rested primarily on the chain of bases 
which extend from Rheims to the North Sea, a chain admir- 
ably connected by railroads and having numerous secondary 
ineans of commrnication. The foundation of the chain in the 
north is Lille, while in the south it is Laon. The center of the 
chain was Cambrai. 

‘But Laon is more than the southern pillar of the north-and- 
south line. It is also the pivot of the line where it swings to 
the eastward and supports the eustern line in the Champagne, 
This chain might be broken in the north by an extension of the 
attacks at Lens and in Flanders, which would envelop Lille 
and squeeze the Germans out. But in this event the Cambrai 
positions would still remain intact and the line in the south 
could remain steadfast in snite of the successes in the north. 
Success south of Cambrai, however, would flank the latter city, 
force the Germans out of it, but would at the same time throw 
the allies well to the east of St. Quentin and force the Germans 
back to the Oise River. This would in turn half surround 
Laon, and if persisted in would drive the Germans from this 
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important angle, releasing the troops in the Champagne. This 
is the principal reason why the allied attacks have centered be- 
tween Cambrai and Laon. This would seem to negative the 
idea that Foch is primarily concerned with the destruction of 
the army and not with forcing a strategic retreat. 

“ But there is no real inconsistency. If the chain of bases 
could be badly broken, not through the destruction of a single 
link but through the disruption of the entire system of trans- 
portation, the Germans might get out. They would, however, 
lose many thousands of men in the process, and, most impor- 
tant of all, they would have to abandon much of their stores 
and supplies, so that the retreat would, after all, tend strongly 
to the destruction of the army as a well-armed and thoroughly 
equipped fighting body. 

FOCH’S STRATEGIC GAME. 

“A few words will show how this general strategy has worked 
out. ‘he early part of the week was devoted to minor opera- 
tions on this front. There was some very hard fighting by the 
British, but nothing like a general engagement was attempted. 
Presumably these earlier operations of the British were for the 
purpose of getting necessary military information. 

“Then came a terrific attack, participated in by FPritish, 
French, and Americans. The Germans were struck on the en- 
tire front between Cambrai and St. Quentin. Their entire 
line gave way. Previous inroads into the German positions by 
the British had brought the British lines close to the end of the 
Hindenburg defensive zone. The last attack carried them cle:n 
through the defensive area and out into the open. 

“This was more than the Germans had bargained for. It was 
no part of their game to meet a superior army in the open. 
And the allies are superior in all that goes to make up a mili- 
tary force, It was necessary to stage a retreat as quickly as 
possible. This was done, the allies using cavalry and small 
tanks on a large scale to follow closely. One line after the 
other was crossed, Le Cateau was taken, and the British pushed 
on and beyond the Selle River. 

“In the south the Germans were also seriously affected. 
The French, operating on the right flank of the attacking force, 
swept east of St. Quentin and reached the line of the Oise 
practically all the way from La Fere to the great bend near 
Longchamps. This immediately drew the line in the north 
tightly about Laon, leaving the area of the city guarded only 
by the Oise River. The result in the north was to stretch the 
British line all along the southern bank of the Sensee Canal, 
the most eastern point of the line being 35 miles east of the most 
western part near Arras. In other words, the German line is 
outflanked by that distance. 

“The conditions on the western front may most easily be 
grasped by considering it in two sections. One is a huge semi- 
circle, roughly, the horns of which are at Solesmes on the Selle 
River in the south and at Nieupo rt in the north. The radius of 
this curve is about 35 miles and contains, at distances varyi! 
from 30 to 20 miles, the imports int bases of Lille and Douai. 

“The northern part of the curved area is guarded by the Lys 
River. The allies hold the northern bank entirely and the Ger- 
mans the southern bank. No attempt has been made to force 
a crossing, this part of the front having been relatively quiet 
since the Belgian attack of 10 days ago, which first completed 
the northern part of the circle. 

“The southern half of the circle is formed by the line from a 
point east of Arras to Solesmes. This section is guarded by the 
Cojenl River and the Sensee Canal, the Germans holding the 
northern bank, the allies the southern. Here the British have 
made several attempts to force a crossing. On one occasion 
they really got across and took the town of Arleux, but a heavy 
counterattack drove them back across the canal. Thu the 
Germans would appear to have their flanks in the north carefully 
guarded. 

“The southern semicircle, which is the second part of the line 
we need consider, begins at Longchamps, on the Oise, follows the 
river around as far as La Fere, and then, curving around to the 
east, follows the Ailette and later the Aisne. 

“Here we have a condition similar in many respects to the 
northern curve. The northern flank of the Germans is guarded 
by the Oise River, which is a most effective barrier. It has not, 
so far as we know, been under attack, the French having just 
reached it as this is being written. The southern flank is 
guarded by the Ailette and then by the Aisne, the semicircle 
being complete at Berry-au-Bac. The Ailette front is just as 
securely guarded as is the Oise front in the north. The Ailette 
itself is not much of a barrier, but the steep hills which rise 
from the valley of the river make it an obstacle of great 
defensive value. 

“The danger point is found near where the Ailette turns north, 
This is the only unguarded section of the entire German line. 
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If the French can push their lines but a little farther eastward 
and clear t line of the Aisne as far as Berry-au-Bac there is 
every likelilood of their being able to eut off Laon from the east 
by an advance northward from Berry-au-Bac, 

“It is possible that the Germans may yet disappoint the allies 
and get aw: but minus a large part of their military para- 
phernalia. Their method of retreat has always been the same; 
sin holding tightly on the flanks and gradually draw- 
away the center, the sides gradually yielding as the center 
lor this operation the Germans. as we have seen, 
re admirably located. They can not, of course, get away clean, 





but they scape disaster unless Foch is able to crush in the 

id] f lefense before the center can get far enough 
1 

There can be no doubt of a German retreat. It is inevitable. 


Gortmany may be able to delay it for a few days longer at great 
risk to herself, but it is certain to come. 

‘Distinctive features of the week’s fighting are also seen in 
the operation of the French and American forces between the 
Meuse and Rheims. The Americans have completely cleaned 
out t Argonne in one of the most tenacious bits of fighting we 

aver \ been brilliant work, well carried out, 
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t linportance. It practically Clears out of the way 
of { iin betwe the Argonne and Sedan. 
pe i has one great value—it prevents the Germans | 





‘cupying for any great length of time any line west of a 
Mozieres. This has been one of 
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the main ob je ; of the American action and illustrates the 
sightedness and calculating ability of the allied commander. 

boresceing that his blows farther west were going to force a 

Cie retreat, he planned the attack of the American forces 
prevent that retrent from stopping too soon. Any position | 

Which the Germans might take west of the line mentioned 


would be in immediate danger of being taken in the rear by the 
aiiled advance between the Aisne and the Meuse. 


EARLY PEACE PROBABLE, 


“With the Germans giving ground on all sides it is thought | 





in tniny quarters that the war is over, and that we shall have 
peace before the new year. That will depend on just what kind 
of a peace we mean. 

“We can have peace tomorrow if we wish—a German peace, 
"1 | @ made around the council table on a basis of com- 
promise But if we still hold that there can be no compromise 


between right and wrong, that you can not arbitrate murder and 
piracy and pilag if, in short, we hold that the only peace we 

Ll accept will be a German surrender, there is no probability 
of peace this year, certainly not before summer of next year. 
“What Germany will do, what she is doing, is to fall back 
shorten her lines. She can take up a line back of the Meuse 


i 
River over a hundred miles shorter than her present lines and | 
tl 


wercby add from three-quarters of a million to a naillion men 
Oo her tighting strengeth. 
for defense and will involve a great deal of fighting before it 
can be taken, 
rhe end is in sight for the first time since the War began, 

but it is still some distance ahead. It is useless to deceive 
ourselves on facts which are so patent. We are merely yield- 
ing to our sentiment and not to our understanding. 

‘ ed for the moment for Germany is time. Her 


The crying 


Her position will be admirably suited | 


| conventions, 


armies are for the most part in ar impossible military situation, | 


the extrication from which can be accomplished only with dif- 
ficulty 
loss unless Germany has time. 

“She has accumulated in France and Belgium since 1914 
mountiins of supplies of all kinds. 
front for offensive and defensive purposes in enormous quan- 
tities. These represent millions of dollars of expenditure. Her 


It can not be accomplished at all except with grievous | 


Shell has been sent to the | 


organization of depots, of repair and replacement facilities, of | 


villets, has been without limit. For the four years of the war 
this feature has gone on concurrently with the military opera- 
tions and on an ever-increasing scale. 

“ Now, as a result of the allies’ incessant hammering, she finds 
herself confronted with 
reasons the retreat can not be a small affair, but must involve 
the entire front from Rheims to the sea. There is not sufficient 
transport in the world to remove Germany's accumulations from 
the danger zone in a short space of time. And the allies, realiz- 
ing their advantage, are pressing the situation with all pos 
Fible speed, 

THE GERMAN SCHEME. 


“Germany, seeing the processes of destruction at work, begs 
for time, her petition coming to us in the nature of a peace pro- 
posal. She wants an armistice. Without going further into 
the matter, it may be stated that two results will doubtless flow 


retreat or disaster. For various | vate property shall not be confiscated.’ Contributions in money 
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from a cessation of fighting: The first is that, no matter what 
may happen, even should we discover at the last moment that 
the German proposal was but another hoax, another lie, another 
example of a plighted faith broken, once the fighting is stopped 
for any appreciable time the war will be over. It is hardly pos- 
Sible to conceive that, once arms are laid down, they can be 
taken up again. The heart of the soldier, his morale, will be 
gone. There will no longer be the spirit for fighting of which 
victorious armies are made. 

“'The second point is that if Germany is granted the time she 
wants and for which she will do anything, give anything, say 
anything, promise anything, she will utilize it in withdrawing 
her arms, her mountains of upplies, her artillery, her shell, and 
her men to a much shorter and much more powerful line, a line 
possibly behind the Meuse, through the French and Belgian Ar- 
dennes, before Metz, and down the Vosges Mountains, and there 
she will stay. She will have shortened the battle front over a 
hundred miles and will be able to hold it with a million less men, 
Kverything that we have done since July 18 will thus be 
scrapped. Our losses will have been for nothing. 

“Iither we shall stop fighting and make a patched-up peace 
or the war will continue for two more years, if not longer. It 
may, therefore, be said, as a logical conclusion, that if we evant 
an armistice before we are ready to make peace, military decision 
Will have been averted and we shall have lost the war.” 

[From the Outlook, Oct. 9, 1918 ] 
With WHOM AND ror Wuar Arg We at Wan? 
[By an expert in international law. ] 

“In discussing this war we often speak of it as a war between 
nations, and speak of the German Empire as if it were a nation 
subject to the rules and entitled to the ben fit of international 
law; but the Kaiser and his associates in the Prussian military 
autocracy have put themselves outside the pale of international 
law. Long before the war began the Kaiser declare d, ‘ Nothing 
must henceforth be settled in the world Without the intervention 
of Germany and the German Empire.’ By international law, 
however, ‘ nations are equal in respect to each other and entitled 
to claim equal consideration for their rights.’ 

“So far from being satisfied with the natura} development of 
her manufactures, her agriculture, and her commerce, the Ger- 
man leaders maintained the right and the duty to make war for 
the acquisition of territory and the destruction of rivals. Bern- 
hardi declared, ‘ France must be so completely crushed that she 
can never again cross our path.’ 

“In reference to the conduct of war they were even more 
audacious, Nietzsche describes the German warriors: * These 
men are, in reference to what is outside their circle (where 
the foreign country begins), not much better than beasts of 
prey. * * * ‘They feel that they can revert to the beast-of- 
prey conscience like jubilant monsters who, perhaps, go with 
bravado from the ghastly bout of murder, arson, rape, and 
torture.” This description has been realized during the present 
war. 

“Tt is true that before the war the Imperial Governments 
went through the form of sending delegates to internationsl 
The most notable of these was at The Hague, in 
1907. In one of the conventions adopted at The Hague, and 
signed by the delegates of Germany and Austria, it was agreed: 
‘Arbitration is recognized by the contracting powers as the most 
effective and at the same time the most equitable means of set- 
tling disputes which diplomacy has failed to settle.” In order 
to facilitate immediate recourse to arbitration, an arbitra! 
tribunal had been established. 

“Another convention, signed by the same delegates, regu- 
lated the laws of land warfare. Among other things, it wns 
agreeil that prisoners of war should not be employed in works 
that had any connection with the war operations. ‘AIl neces- 
sary measures should be taken to spare as far as possible build- 
ings devoted to religious worships, arts, science, and charity, 
historical monuments, and places of assembly of sick and 
wounded,’ *The honor and the rights of family, the life of 
individuals, and private property should be respected.’ ‘ Pri- 





in occupied territory shall be levied ‘only for the needs of the 
army or of the administration of snid territory.’ ‘ Looting is 
positively forbidden.’ Hospital ships shall be respected. The 
bombardment of undefended cities or villages is forbidden. ‘it 
is forbidden to lay submarine mines off the coasts and ports of 
the enemy with the sole object of interrupting commercial 
navigation,’ 

“ Long before these conventions were made it was a principle 
of international law that a merchant vessel should not be cap- 
tured without giving to the passengers and noncombatants on 
board an opportunity to depart in safety. 
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“From the beginning of the war every one of these sacred 
rules has been persistently and brutally violated by the Ger- 
mans and the Austrians. With the approval of Germany, at 
the outset Austria refused to arbitrate the matter in difference 
between herself and Serbia. They have thus placed themselves 
outside the pale of civilized communities and have become noth 
ing more than organized bands of pirates, entitled to no more 
consideration than were the buccaneers. These also had a cer- 
tain rude government. Their principles of action were similar 
to those of the Germans and Austrians in this war. They were 
finnlly suppressed. 

“It is our business in this war to suppress the buccaneers of 
the twentieth century. We shall win the war. Overtures for 
peace will be made, as they have been made, the design of which 
has been and will be to enable these pirates to retain as much 
of their booty as possible. Such peace would simply give them 
an opportunity to repair their losses and renew their attacks 
upon peaceful nations. What, therefore, we ought to obtain | 
muy be summed up in one famous phrase: ‘Indemnity for the 
past and security for the future.’ 

‘To gain these results we ought to impose upon the conquered 
Imperial Governments of Germany and Austria terms which | 
will execute themselves and will not be dependent on the good | 
faith of those who have shown by their actions that they have 
no sense of honor, and love a lie more than the truth. | 

“ Before considering the terms in detail, let us note the ana!- 
ogy between the situation of the allies in this war and that of 
the United States in 1865. Then, as now, we were fighting for | 
fundamental principies. It was impossible for the United States 
to permit for a moment the dissolution of the Union or the con- 
tinuance of a government founded on slavery. As Mr. Lincoin 


} 

| 

suid in 1858—and the words are equally true to-day: 
‘The real issue in this country is the eternal struggle between those | 
two principles—right and wrong—throughout the world. They are | 
the two principles which have stood face to face from the beginning | 
of time, and will ever continue to struggle. ‘The one is the common | 
right of humanity, and the other the divine right of kings, It is the 
ame principle in whatever shape it develops itsclf. It is the same 


spirit that says, ‘ You work, and toil, and earn bread, and I'll eat it.’ | 


Co establish forever the principles of justice and freedom, 
which are the foundation of the American Constitution, 
refused again and again to make any terms with the Confed- | 
erate Governinent which involved its continuance or the con- | 
tinuance of slavery. We did not count the cost, either in life | 
or in money, and we were deaf to every overture. We repeat- | 
edly offered protection to the rights of individuals in the South |! 
and compensation for emancipation, But on the 
points, the continuance of the Union and the abolition of sinv- | 
ery, We were inexorable. It is equally important now that we } 
refuse any propositions for peace which will not include the | 
destruction of the Prussian and Austrian autoeracy and ¢com- 
pensation, as far as possible, for the countless woes it has 
brought upon the world. 

The details are far more complicated than they were at the 
end of the Civil War, but the principles are the same. Let us |} 
consider these details. 

‘Indemnity for the past. 

“This indemnity should be based on the fact that it is the 
Prussian military system that is responsible. Indemnity, there- 
fore, should be taken, not in the form of a Government payment 
but by a seizure of the property of the guilty. Indemnity from 
the Government could be raised only by a loan. The taxes 
which would be levied to pay the interest on this loan would 
come in part, at least, out of the plain people. These have heen | 
deceived by a persistent system of falsehood, and thus have been 
like sheep led to the slaughter. 

“It is claimed by some that the great commercial and manu- 
facturing interests of Germany and Austria joined from the | 
first with the military caste, and that the war was the develop- 
nent of their joint greed and ambition. Whether this be so or 
not. it is at least clear that the commercial and manufacturing | 
interests of Germany and Austria could have prevented the war. 
Vhether or not, therefore. they actually promoted it at the | 
outset is unimportant. They are jointly responsible. Some of 
their property in the allied countries has already been seized. 
Whenever their property can be found in these countries, that | 
should in like manner be seized. Their property in the central 
Empires should equally be appropriated at the end of the war. 
The vast fund which would thus be available should be applied | 
to make good the actual losses which have been inflieted upon 
the people of Belgium, France, Italy, Serbia, and Roumania. 
The German Government is responsible for the Turkish atroci 
ties committed against the Christians. For these also repara- 
tion should be made. 

“When this is done, a suitable amount should be appropriated | 
toward paying the expenses of the war which has been forced | 
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upon the allies. There would be a remnant which should be 
applied to the relief of the suffering of the plain people of 
Germany. There will be at the end of the war innumerable 
widows, orphans, and wounded men in the central empires who 
‘an not justly be blamed for the crimes that have been com- 
mitted. It is very important that some provision should be 
made for them, so that in the countries now under the sway of 
the two Kaisers there should be hereafter an opportunity for 
the plain people to develop a new and better national life. In 
this way it will appear to the people of these countries that eur 
object is justice and not vengeance. 

“A very important part of this system of compensation is the 
taking over of all the German and Austrian ships that have 
been seized during the war. This will constitute a partial and 
appropriate indemnity for the ships that have been piratically 
sunk. 

“Another and very important part of indemnity for the rast 
is the punishment of the great criminals. Here again we have 
an American precedent. There was a German named Wirz who 
held a commission under the Confederate Government and was 
put in charge of the prison at Andersonville. In violation of 
the laws of war he caused to be killed many of these prisoners, 
When the war was over he was arrested and tried before a 
competent court for murder. The specification was that he had 
put to death, in violation of the laws of war, certain men who 
were prisoners in his custody. He was found guilty, condemned 
to death, and executed. We thus established the principle that 
killing men, even during war and under cover of a commissicen, 
is murder, if in doing it the perpetrator willfully violates the 
laws of war. 

“It should be our business, when the two Kaisers are subdued, 
to make inquiry for the men who are responsible fur the shaiue- 
ful violations of the laws of war, far more cruel then Wirz com- 
mitted, and bring them to trial before a court-martial. Let them 
have the benefit of counsel, as Wirz had, but let us equally apply 
to them the words of the prophet: ‘He shall have judgment 
Without mercy, that hath showed no mercy.’ 

“One of the most conspicuous of these men is the commancer 
of the submarine who sank the Lusitania. In his case the crime 
is especially clear, for after he had disabled the ship by his first 
torpedo he fired another, the only object of which could hive 
been to hasten her stnking and destroy the lives of those on 
board. This was as much murder as though he had taken a 


rifle, picked out one of the women on deck, »imed directly at 
} 








her, and killed her. There are those above him who have 
approved his action and rewarded him for it. They can be 
ascertained, and no rank should save them from a like con- 
demnation. 

‘It is enly by such an exercise of justice that we can hope to 
prevent the commission of similar crimes in the future. ‘We 
hope, indeed, to establish a commonwealth of: nations which 
shall in the future make war impossible. Whether this will 
succeed or not, we can not tell. But if there ever should be 


another war the men who go into it should now be made « 


tinctiy to understand that they do so at their peril, and that 
the leaders who involve thousands and perhaps millions of 
innocent victims tn bloody strife can not expect immunity when 
the strife is over. 

* Besides the punishment thus to be inflicted on the persons 
of these murderers, there are robberies for which restitution 
must be enforced Nothing in modern warfare compares with 
the pillage of these Huns. There must, after the war, be a 
search for all the stolen property, and, as far as possible, it 


should be returned to the rightful owners. 


“Indemnity for the future. 

“The first thing will-be to draw the teeth of the monst 
with whom we are fighting. All the munitions of war of « rv 
kind which then shall be in the possession of the two Kaisers 
and their Governments must be taken away. Their manutfac- 
tories of such munitions must be broken up. If there is iuny 
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machinery in them which can be of use to the: s, it shoul 


be turned in as part of the indemnity. Everything else sli 


can be used for peaceful purposes, care should be taken tha 
they are put to this use only. Otherwise they should be razed 
to the ground. It is far better that Bertha Krupp should lnbor 
for an honest living and give up making guns to kill Christians 
gathered in church on Good Friday! 


“(Complaint would doubtless be made that this would leave 
the two allied Empires defenseless. In executing this decree 
they should, however, be permitted to provide for an adequate 
police foree. In the league of nations which should be for il 
us part of the readjustment of the world that this wer ¢« 3 


there will be provision for the protection of individual natious 
against wanton aggression, 
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“Another import: nt element in this reconstruction is a Ceec- 
laration by the allied powers that the two Kaisers, having 
deliberately organized a military system for the subjugation of 
the world, and having persistently violated the laws of nations 
jn carrying out their plans, have forfeited all right to .sover- 
eignty, and that their thrones have become vacant. This would 
be a similar principle to the action of the English Parliament 
which in 1689 declared that King James II had ‘ abdicated the 
Government, and that the throne is thereby become vacant.’ 

“Tt may be claimed that this action of the allies would be in 
violation of the right to self-government that America is main- 
taining, but it is so only in appearance. Every right is insep- 
arably connected with a corresponding duty. The principle of 
the old maxim, ‘ Protection and allegiance are inseparable,’ is 
of universal application. The moment the two Kaisers and 
their Governments joined with the Governments of other nations 
in international conventions they therehy declared themselves 
to be part of an international system. ‘they admitted that each 
nation owed certain duties to the rest. For example, in one of 
the conventions adopted at The Hague in 1907 the Emperor of 
Germany and the Emperor of Austria, as well as the rulers of 
other powers, declared that they were— 

“Animated by the sincere desire to work for the maintenance of 
generai ence 
: ieee, to promote by all the efforts in their power the settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

* Recognizing the solidarity uniting the members of the society of 
civilized nations. 

“In the face of this convention, how can the two Kaisers 
contend that they and their Governments have not become a 
part of an international society? If, then, they commit crimes 
against that society on the scale of this present war, they cease 
to be rulers recognizing obedience to the law of God and to inter- 
national law, and become pirates. This is manifestly an abdi- 
cation of the throne, and should be treated as such by all the 
lations, 

“Taking this position does not give to the allied powers the 
right to impose new sovereigns upon Germany or upon the 
kingdoms composing the Empire of Austria-Hungary. It is for 
the people of these countries, in constituent assembly, to choose 
their new rulers; but for all international purposes the imperial 
houses of Hohenzollern and Hapsburg must cease to exist. They 
have too long tyrannized over their own.epeople and destroyed 
the peace of the world. 

“Under newly chosen rulers and forms of government based 
upon the fundamental principle of freedom, guarded by and 
subject to law, we may hope that these countries will become 
loyal and peaceful and prosperous members of the great family 
of nations. If they do, they will half a century hence look with 
as much satisfaction upon their emancipation as the South 
does upon the abolition of slavery and the restoration of the 
Union. 

“There is one important element in this constructive pro- 
gram which remains to be mentioned. For that we have a prece- 
dent in the reconstruction of the American Union after the 
Civil War. It is provided by the fourth section of the four- 
teenth amendment that ‘neither the United States nor any 
State shall pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of insur- 
rection or rebellion against the United States, or any claim for 
the loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such debts, obli- 
gations, and claims shall be held illegal and void.’ 

“In like manner, it should be provided at the end of the pres- 
ent war that no debt incurred either by the Empire of Germany 
or that of Austria-Hungary in aid of the present war shall be 
paid, but it shall be held illegal and void. The continuance of 
this debt would be an impossible burden for the people of these 
central empires if the indemnity before mentioned is provided, 
It is better to cancel it at once. It would be right to make 
some provision for small holders, who would be impoverished 
by the loss of all their savings, But the debt was contracted 
for purposes of aggression and crime and is therefore illegal 
and void. 

“ These propositions will seem radical. But the fundamental 
principle upon which they are based is the sole justification for 
the entrance of America into the war, namely, that the war is a 
war of aggression begun by the central empires as part of a 
plan to subjugate the world, and that in the course of the war 
they have committed every possible crime. When this is re- 
membered, it will appear that these terms are just and that the 
enforcement of them is the only possible security against another 
war. In reality, they are far more merciful and less likely to 
promote continued rancor than would the boycott propesed by 
many. 

“The iuthor of this article was one of the first to urge upon 
the Government and people of the United States, immediately 
after the sinking of the Lusitania, that America should inter- 
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vene in defense of her own rights and the rights of all nations; 
that convoy should be provided for merchant shipping; and that 
the German ships and terminals which were within our juris- 
diction should be seized. Our Government, with the unanimous 
approval of our people, has finally done all this. It has declared 
war in a righteous cause; our people are incurring countless 
sacrifices in the prosecution of that war, and we must never rest 
until the objects for which we began it are accomplished. 

“ These were summed up by the President in his reply to the 
communication of his Holiness Benedict XIV: ‘Peace should 
rest upon the rights of peoples, not the rights of governments— 
the rights of peoples, great or small, weak or powerful—their 
right to freedom and security and government,’ 

“One advantage of dealing with our treacherous foe in the 
manner proposed is this: Our victorious armies will ere long be 
in Germany. The indignation that has been roused in the 
soldier’s breast by the crimes committed would naturally lead 
to retaliation, If the allies should announce their fixed purpose 
to punish the real criminals and spare the civilian population 
who have not shared in the crimes, the latter would be more 
mercifully treated. 

“Another advantage would be this: The German leaders have 
stimulated the population at home to renewed sacrifice by 
assuring them that if the allies conquer and get a footing in 
Germany the people there would suffer as the French and 
Belgians have suffered. This appeal has been effective. If we 
make it known that the contrary will be the case and that our 
aim will not be the desolation of the country, but the punish- 
ment of the real criminals—in a word, ‘retributive justice ’— 
the German leaders will find their people indifferent or even 
opposed to the continuance of the war. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
RecorD, without reading, resolutions adopted by the war com- 
mittee of the Union League Club of Chicago, III. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

“THe AUSTRIAN PEACE Trap. 
“ Resolutions adopted by the war committee of the Union League Club 
of Chicago at a meeting held the 16th of September, 1918. 
“Whereas the war committee of the Union League Club of 
Chicago, assembled in special session this 16th day of Sep- 
tember, 1918, sees the Austrian proposal to call an informal 
conference to discuss terms of peace as a diplomatic trick 
whereby the central powers hope to avert the consequences 
of certain military defeat; and 

“ Whereas it is the belief of this committee that the central 
powers, by putting out this peace feeler, hope and plan to 
create a division of sentiment among the peoples of the 
allied nations which will bring about a slackening of mili- 
tary preparations; and 

“Whereas it is essential to the interests of permanent peace 
that the military aristocracy of Germany be rendered in- 
capable of further successful aggression: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, 'That the war committee of the Union League 
Club of Chicago respectfully urges upon the President of the 
United States of America and the Members of the House of 
Representatives and Senate thereof that there be no peace ne- 
gotiations, formal or informal, until these two results have been 
achieved : 

“1. The territories of all the nations which have been over- 
run by Germany and her allies have been evacuated; and 

“2. The armies of Germany and her allies have been dis- 
persed or captured: And be it further 

“ Resolved, That the war committee of the Union League 
Club of Chicago, having in mind the principles enunciated by 
the President of the United States, further respectfully urges 
that when these objects have been attained and the time comes 
for the consideration of a permanent peace dictated by the vic- 
torious entente allied nations, the terms which must be forced 
upon the defeated central powers shall be such that, among 
other things— 

“41, Belgium, Serbia, and the other invaded States shall be 
fully compensated for the material damage which has been 
done in those lands by the brutal invaders from the central 
powers. 

“2. Alsace-Lorraine shall be restored to France and repara- 
tion shall be made to France for the damage done during the 
present war. 

“3. Poland shall be recreated an independent State, free 
from. domination of Prussia, Austria, or any other power, and 
compensated for injury during the present war. 

“4, Bohemia and the neighboring provinces of Moravia and 
Slovakia in Austria-Hungary shall be erected into a Czecho- 
Slovak State absolutely independent of Teutonic or Magyar 
control. 
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“5 That effect be given to the declaration of Corfu, and that 
the millions of Slavs held in bondage by Austria-Hungary in 
the southern part of the dual monarchy shall be set free and 
allowed to join with their kinsmen in Serbia and Montenegro 
in a great Jugo-Slav nation. 

“6. That certain portions of Austria-Hungary, populated 
mainly by people of Italian nationality and adjoining the 
Italian borders, shall be restored to Italy. 

“7. That the treaty forced upon Roumania by the central 
powers be abrogated, and that Roumanians living in the Prov- 
inees of Transylvania and Bukowina shall be allowed to join 
with their kinsmen in the formation of a free and independent 
greater Roumania. 

“8S. That the Brest-Litovsk treaty be abrogated and that Fin- 
land, Ukrainia, the Baltic Provinces, and other portions of 

tussia be freed absolutely from German domination.” 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have received a great mass of 
telegrams, with which I shall not undertake to fill the Recorp, 
but I have selected a few which I desire to read simply to illus- 
trate the feeling as it comes to me from many quarters. 

PITTSBURGH, PA., October 11, 1918, 


Senatot HENry C. LopGr, 
Vashington, D. C.: 
Unconditional surrender only. No temporizing with criminals. 
Geo. O. CALDER. 


CuIcaco, ILL., October 13, 1918. 
llon. HeNry CAzpoT Lopes, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

The mere suggestion of an armistice is an insult to the brave armies 
of the United States and our allies. A brutal, cruel, and inkuman foe, 
totally devoid of truth and honor, is rapidly being defeated, and no 
foundation for a real peace is possible until after the complete defeat 
2nd unconditional surrender of the military forces. Humanity demands 
the rejection of the German note. 

Cc. H. DANBY. 


ORLEANS, MASS., October 13, 1918. 
IIon. Henry Carnot Lopes, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

As American citizens and constituents, we heartily approve your at- 
titude and object to any parley with Germany. We demand uncondi- 
tional surrender from that nation as a preliminary to a dictation of 
peace terms, 

HOLtrs FRENCH. 
FREDERICK S. CONVERSE. 
DWIGHT BLANEY. 


NEW York, October 14, 1918. 
IIon. H. C. Loper, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 
No armistice; no negotiations; unconditional surrender. 
J. W. MAyYNanpb. 


NEw York«K, October 14, 1918. 
Ilon. HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Ilorse sense requires that burglars, thieves, and murderers must be 
disarmed before approaching the bar of justice. Public opinion demands 
unconditional surrender first and justice afterwards for the Germans. 

JoserpH E. DALTON. 


Boston, MAss., October 1}, 1918. 
Ilon. Henry Casot Lopes, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Why not require Germany bring out entire high-seas fleet and place it 
under guard of British Navy as guaranty of good faith. 

EDWARD STANWOOD. 

Those are mere samples, which I have read to go into the 
Recorp. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I send to the desk a tele- 
gram which I have this day received from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Jackson, Mich., and I ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 

JACKSON, MICH., October 13, 1918. 


Hion. C. E. TOWNSEND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


At a special meeting of the Jackson Chamber of Commerce, Jackson, 
Mich., representing 70,000 people, held this Sunday afternoon, a reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted opposing a peace conference in ad- 
vance of an unconditional surrender of Germany and her ailies. We 
feel that thts same sentiment prevails throughout the country, and 
assure the President and yourself that our undivided cooperation is 
behind him and you in his and your support of such a proposition. 

JACKSON (MicH.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
' By C. F, HOLLAND, Secretary. 


f PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented telegrams in the nature of peti- 
tions of George Seal, of Detroit; of the Federal Employees’ 
Union of Soo; of Local Union No. 143, National Federal Postal 
Employees, of Kalamazoo; of Local Branch, Railway Mail As- 
sociation, of Detroit ; of the Michigan State Federation of Labor ; 
of Local Branch, National Federation of Federal Employees, 
of Detroit; and of the Trades and Labor Council of Kalamazoo, 
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all in the State of Michigan, praying for the passage of the so- 
called McKellar retirement bill; which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented the memorial of J. A. O. Preus, State 
auditor of Minnesota, transmitting a resolution adopted by the 
Minnesota State Board of Investment, relative to the proposed 
tax on State and municipal bonds in the pending revenue bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of Miss Hattie Woell, of 
Browerville, Minn., remonstrating against the proposed tax on 
proprietary medicines in the pending revenue bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Minnesota Western Oil 
Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., remonstrating against the proposed 
tax on oil in the pending revenue bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WARREN. I present a telegram in the nature of a me- 
morial, from the One Hundred Per Cent American Society, of 
Hanna, Wyo., which I ask may be printed in the Recorp, and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

{Telegram.] 
HANNA, Wyo, 
Senator Francis E. WARREN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The One Hundred Per Cent American Society, of Hanna, Wyo., repre- 
senting 500 miners and 65 men in uniform, demand the unconditional 
surrender of the central powers and unlimited force to bring this 
about. Such a peace only will compensate our outraged ideals, more 
precious than the lives required to enforce it. 

W. L. Cowprey, President. 

Mr. ASHURST (for Mr. THompson) presented a memorial 
of Pomona Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Montgomery 
County, Kans., remonstrating against the enactmert of legisla- 
tion granting pensions to civil-service employees of the Gov- 
ernment, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also (for Mr. THompson) presented a memorial of the 
Wyandotte County Democratic Club, of Kansas City, Kans., 
remonstrating against the unjust discriminations by the indus- 
tries of the country against the blind in denying them employ- 
ment, which was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

He also (for Mr. THoxwrpson) presented a memorial of the 
Missionary Circle, mothers and sisters of the boys in khaki, 
Ada, Kans., remonstrating against the execution of the order 
prohibiting denominational camp pastors from Army camps, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also (for Mr. THompson) presented a memorial of the 
Woman's Club, of Topeka, Kans., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation to provide for the fourteenth and sub- 
sequent decennial censuses and also against creating political 
jobs during the present national crisis, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Census. 

He also (for Mr. THompson) presented telegrams in the 
nature of petitions from Federal Employees’ Union No. 49, of 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and from the Federal Employees’ 
Union, of Kansas City, Kans., and a petition from Local Branch, 
National Association of Letter Carriers, of Washington, D. C., 
praying for the passage of the so-called McKellar retirement 
bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I present a telegram embodying a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Farm Improvement Association and the 
farmers of Black Hawk County at Waterloo, lowa, remonstrat- 
ing against the further extension of the daylight-saving bill, 
which I ask to have printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Crepar FAtts, Iowa, October 12, 1918, 


A. B. CUMMINS, 
Washington, D. C.: 


I am instructed to send you the following resolution adopted at a 
meeting of the Farm Improvement Association and the farmers of 
Black Hawk County at Waterloo, Iowa, October 12, 1918. The day- 
light-saving plan is operating to the detriment of rural institutions, 
and on account of the critical labor situation it is seriously interfering 
with our efforts in keeping up agricultural production, on account of 
the dews in the morning during the haying, harvesting, and thrashing 
season. It causes the loss of an hour of the best working time of eaca 
day. It enforces a further loss of time, feed, and profit through the 
improper and unnatural times for the care and feeding of all classes 
of live stock. it forces a serious hardship on country school children 
by compelling many during the cold winter months to leave their 
homes before daylight. 

A. A. 


Mr. THOMAS. I present a telegram in the nature of a 
memorial from the Colorado Equal Suffrage Association of my 
State, protesting against the so-called campaign of certain 
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women of this city against the Members of this body, which I 
desire to have printed in the record. 
Chere being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Denver, CoLo., October 9, 1918. 


Ilion. C. S. THOMAS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
The Colorado Equal Suffrage Association deeply regrets that the 
Tnited States: Senate should be annoyed and insulted, as is being done 
by any body of women, even by an organization so diametrically op- 


posed to all the principles of the National Equal Suffrage Association 
2s is the Woman’s Party, and we are deeply chagrined that a Colorado 
women should be among the number guilty of such acts, while we are 
keenly disappointed at the failure to pass the Susan B. Anthony 
amendment we are not discouraged and feel confident of success at a 
later date in spite of the conduct of these women. 

THe CoLornapo EQuaL SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
With amendments: 

A bill (S. 829) to authorize the employment of Federal prison- 
ers on public roads within the States; and 

A bill (S. 4981) to insure a supply of coal for munition works, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12976) pro- 
viding for the protection of the users of the telephone and tele- 
zraph service and the properties and funds belonging thereto 
during Government operation and control, reported it without 
ainendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill) (S. 4990) to repeal a proviso of 
paragraph 8, section 1, of an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917, and fur- 
ther amending said act, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 591) thereon. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. FLETCHER introduced a bill (S. 4991) to establish load 
lines for vessels in foreign trade, which was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

AMENDMENT OF CRIMINAL CODE. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3470) to amend 
section 35 of the Criminal Code of the United States, which 
were, on page 1, line 6, after “ Sec. 35,” to insert: 

Whoever shall make 4r cause to be made or present or cause to be 
presented for payment or approval to or by any person or officer in 
the civil, military, or naval service of the United States, or any 
department thereof, or any corporation in which the United States of 
America is a stockholder, any claim upon or against the Government 
of the United States, or any department or officer thereof, or any cor- 
poration in which the United States of America is a_ stockholder, 
knowing such claim to be false, fictitious, or fraudulent; or whoever, 
for the purpose of obtaining or aiding to obtain the payment or ap- 
prova! of such claim, or for the purpose and with the intent of cheat- 
ing and swindling or defrauding the Government of the United States, 
or any department ther. f, or any corporation in which the United 
States of America is a stockholder, shall knowingly and willfully 


fact, or make or cause to be made any false or fraudulent statements 
or representations, or make or use or cause to be made or used any 
false bill, receipt, voucher, roll, account, claim, certificate, affidavit, 


or deposition, knowing the same to contain any fraudulent or fictitious | 


statement or entry; or whoever shall take and carry away, or take for 
his own use or for the use of another, with intent to steal or purioin, 
any personal property of the United States, or any branch or depart- 
ment thereof, or any corporation in which the United States of America 
is a stockholder; or whoever shall enter into any agreement, combina- 
tion, or conspiracy to defraud the Government of the United States, or 


z iepartment or officer thereof, or any corporation in whic ‘>t ; . . . ‘ ‘. 
Tented © . ; . eee Europe into a series of sovereignties which will owe their exist- 


United States of America is a stockholder, by obtaining or aiding to 
obtain the payment or allowance of any false or fraudulent claim; 
and whoever, having charge, possession, custody, or control of any 
money or other public property used or to be used in the military or 
naval service, with intent to defraud the United States, or any depart- 
ment thereof, or any corporation in which the United States of America 
is a stockholder, or willfully to conceal such money or other property, 
shall deliver or cause to be delivered to any person having authority 
to receive the same any amount of such money or other property less 
than that for which he received a certificate or took a receipt; or 
whoever, being authorized to make or deliver any certificate, voucher, 
receipt, or other paper certifying the receipt of arms, ammunition, pro- 
visions, clothing, or other property so used or to be used, shall make 
or deliver the same to any other person without a full knov ‘edge 
of the truth of the facts stated therein, and with intent to defraud 
the United States, or any department thereof, or any corporation in 
which the United States of America is a stockholder, shall be fined 
not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 10 years, or both, 


On page 2, line 1, after “law,” to insert “ having knowledge 
or reason to believe that the property has been taken from the 
possession of the United States or furnished by the United 
States under such allowance.” 

On page 2, line 2, to strike out “and” and insert “ or.” 

On page 2, line 2, after “ years,” to insert “ or both.” 





Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House, 
The motion was agreed to. 


PEACE TERMS. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to introduce a Senate resolution, to be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask to have the resolution read, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 315), and it was 
ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that there should be no 
further communication with the German Government upon the subject 
of an armistice or conditions of peace, except a demand for uncondi- 
tional surrender, 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I move that when the Senate adjourns to- 
day it adjourn until 12 o’clock on Thursday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 
PEACE PROPOSALS OF CENTRAL POWERS, 
Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have received many com- 
munications upon the subject which is engrossing the American 
mind this morning, one of which I beg to read as follows: 


CevarR Rapips, lowa, October 13, 1918, 
Hon, A. B. CUMMINS, 
United Stuies Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


At a public meeting held to-day the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

First, That we stand back of the Government and President in de- 
manding an unconditional surrender and nothing less ; 

Second, That we are opposed to any peace that is not wholly accept- 
able to our allies, who have borne the greater burdens of this war aud 
who have suffered most and have most at stake ; 

Third, That we believe the treaty of peace should be written in Berlin 
by the allied nations, and that allied armies should occupy portions of 
Germany until the stipulated conditions have been complied with; and 

Fourth, That there shall be no cessation of force to the utmost until 
Germany turns over to the allied nations both her army and her navy 
as parts of the unconditional surrender. 

The telegram is signed by a committee of the citizens of that 
community. 

If the Senate will indulge me a moment, I desire to make an 
obseravtion with regard to the subject matter. 

Mr. President, we are drifting into an exceedingly unfortu- 
nate and dangerous position with respect to peace terms with 
Germany. Consciously or unconsciously, we are permitting gen- 
eral homilies upon the reorganiaztion and reformation of the 
world, and everybody in it, to obscure the one specific object 
we should hold constantly in view. 

It is praiseworthy, whether in war or peace, to forward the 
cause of democracy and to stimulate as best we can the prin- 
ciple that governments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed; but if in lauding this fundamental doctrine we 
allow Germany to escape her well-merited punishment, we will 
have made little progress in universal regeneration. 

Our immediate, imperative purpose should be to make the 
world, and especially the United States, safe against Germany. 
It is true that Austro-Hungary and Turkey must be dealt with 


falsify or conceal or cover up by any trick, scheme, or device a material | 2S OUT enemies, but they are not formidable, and we have nothing 


to fear from them in the future. The Czecho-Slovaks and the 
Jugo-Slavs will see to it that Austro-Hungary is dismembered, 
and Turkey will be necessarily eliminated in the natural read- 
justment which must ensue. Germany is the chief and powerful 
criminal, and unless this war ends in the right way her crimes 
will be repeated and she will again plunge all mankind into 
the indescribable horrors of another world war. 

Let us forget, for a time at least, all about dividing eastern 


ence, not to self-determination but to military force. Let us 
forget, in this vital moment, the league of nations which is to 
rule the earth in accordance with the Sermon on the Mount and 
in which the United States is to become a mere municipality. 
Let us fasten our attention upon Germany and answer the one 
burning question, What shall the allies do with her? And above 
all let this answer be so concrete in its substance and so clear in 
its form that plain people everywhere can understand it. 

The overwhelming majority of the people of this country are 
determined that the war shall go on with ever-increasing vigor 
until the armies and navies of the Imperial German Government 
have unconditionally surrendered; and until the allies are in 
full possession of that country with power to impose just such 
terms upon her future existence as may be thought necessary 
to repair the wrongs she has committed and to protect humanity 
against a recurrence of her criminal endeavor. To the great 
body of American citizens any cessation of the brave and bril- 
liant efforts of our armies on the land and fleets on the sea is 
unthinkable. I intend to assume that nothing that has been 
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or can be said in any quarter will turn aside the allied nations 
from this unalterable purpose. My concern relates mainly to 
our attitude toward Germany after the victory has been won and 
after her surrender is complete, for it will be just as fatal to 
impose inadequate terms upon Germany as it would be to 
secure inadequate terms through negotiation. There seems to 
be great reluctance upon the part of the Executive who must, 
in the first instance, speak and act for us in this grave matter 
and also upon the part of those who have discussed the question 
in the Senate to approach the real problem and prescribe the 
only remedy. It is as easy as it is indefinite to declare that 
Germany must be so dealt with that there can be no repetition 
of the wrongs she has committed, but that declaration does not 
satisfy the common mind and heart, and least of all does it 
satisfy those who are bearing the burdens of this unparaileled 
struggle. 

side from the suggestion that her path toward the East 
should be barred by the new powers that are to be established 
and the hope that a partial disarmament may be brought about 
among all nations, we are left to grope our way amidst the 
depressing uncertainties of the broadest generalities. 


| 


| 
| 


| of parley, We shall give ba 


It is not strange that 14 articles, or even more, are required | 


to cover the revision of the political map of Europe 


and to | 


define the relation which all the nations of the earth should | 


hear toward each other; but I venture the observation that a 
uber will be found sufficient to state what the allies 
do with Germany. I take it for 





. with Germany certain things will already have been 
Belgium and Serbia will be free, without a hostile foot within 
heir borders, 
“e-Lorraine will be in possession of France, there to re- 
mith rorever. 
{ dismiss for the present the infinitely difficult problems of 
Russia, of Poland, of Ukraine, of Austria, of Bulgaria, of 


‘ussion the whole Czecho-Slovak and Jugo-Slav contro- 
versy. The Kaiser should have nothing to say about these read- 
justments The question recurs with persistent force, What 
dohe with Germany? 

fhere is but one answer that will meet the demands of justice 
and satisfy the claims of an outraged world. There must be 
reparation for the past and security for the future. 


i‘irst. Germany must pay, pay to the last farthing of her | 


capacity to pay, pay until the generations yet to come will re- 
member and curse the insane ambition which well-nigh de- 


} 


stroyed civilization itself, and so she will repair in some small | 


ineasure the destruction she has wrought. 

Second, Germany is a menace to mankind because she has a 
cruel, wicked, malicious intent toward the remainder of the 
world, and because she has a powerful army and navy to exe- 
cute her murderous designs. We can not change her intent, for 
it is the result of years and years of training and teaching in 
a false and selfish philosophy; but we can disarm her and 
leave her helpless and harmless. 

It is to be hoped that armaments everywhere may be re- 
duced, but Germany should have none. Her army must be 
disbanded, her navy must be distributed among the allies, her 
fortifications dismantled, and her munitions factories destroyed. 
Not only so, but there must be no resurrection of her military 
system until the allied nations are fully convinced that it is 
safe to free her from these restrictions. Until that time comes 
she must be a dependent nation, at liberty to engage in com- 
inerce but powerless to make war. 

Viewed from the ordinary standpoint these terms are severe 
beyond precedent; but the situation itself has no pa 
tory. I understand perfectly that these conditions mean the 
degradation, possibly the disintegration of a once mighty na- 
tion; but if we are to be safe, if the world is to be secure, they 
must be imposed. 

Ve entered the war with our eyes open to the consequences 
which would follow as inexorably as the passage of time, for 
from the moment of our entrance into the struggle it was sure 
that either Germany or the United States must die as a first- 
class power. It must have been, must now be, obvious to every 
thoughtful man that if all other powers are net to remain an 
armed camp, nothing short of the absolute physical disability 


of this war-drunken people will protect us from her revenge | 


and save the world for tranquility and peace. 

It will be gratifying to see Germany supplant her existing 
government with a better and freer one, but that will not suf- 
fice, for republics are as strong in their purposes as autocracies. 
Oftentimes they are as ambitious as the most absolute of mon- 
archies, and we are now witnessing the ease with which they 
mobilize and the success with which they fight. 


rallel in his- | 


My proposal is capital punishment for a nation, and I am 
keenly conscious that :nany innocent German people will suffer ; 
but why shrink from the inevitable? Either they must suffer 
or the millions who have laid down their lives upon the battle- 
fields of Belgium, France, Italy, and the Far East will have 
died for a mere truce with brutality. Either some innocent 
Germans must suffer in national pride, property, and progress 
or the hellish atrecities which have shocked and benumbed all 
Christian lands will be perpetrated again upon an unoffending 
world. Which alternative will you adopt? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask to 
have read two telegrams, and, if the Senate will indulge me, I 
desire to make some observations with reference to them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Seeretary 
will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


KANSAS City, Mo., Oclobei 


a 


Hon. JAMes A. REED, 
United Statcs Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
This ¢ “tg demands unconditional surr on rofHuns. All resent thought 
ix De thing ; they give up every foot, inciud- 
iately,. Anger telt at any other th cnt. 





ing our yey -e-Lorraine, 
Nobody thinks th Iluns 





| Hon, JAMES A. REED, 


granted that when the 
uther around the council table to determine what shall | 


| Huns must be 


Turkey, of Roumania, of Greece, and Italy. I disregard for | 





United States Senate, 


Washington, D. C 








See Kansas (¢ ity Post editorial last Friday, October 11, entitled ‘‘ So 

| the people may know,” which expresses practically unanimous senti- 

ment of your constituents, regardless of politicial affiliations, that no 

terms except unconditional surrender must be given Germany, and we 

must not negotiate w a a Government that has neither honor nor con- 
science We beg of you do not allow the fruits of our great sacrifi 

to be lost by set tin rental or misguide d considerations, The savage 


crushed. 
D. J. HAri 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, to my mind, the Senate is at 
this hour charged with a very grave responsibility. I have all 
along maintained, as Senators know, that the legislative branch 
of our Government has not lost its vitality, force, and impor- 
tance. At a time like this, when we are dealing with foreign 
relations, the Senate has a peculiar duty thrust upon it. 

An unfortunate impression is, I fear, being made upon the 
country. Nothing the Senate does ought to add thereto. It 
seems to me that the country is getting the notion that the Pres- 
ident of the United States intends to enter upon a system of 
parleying and negotiation with Germany, and that at the end of 
the negotiations Germany is to come off unscathed. 

Also, it appears to be a part of that impression that we are 
to cease making war and sit down about the table at this time, 
without any guarantees, and barter and dicker with an enemy 
that we now appear not to have conquered, but to have at a very 
great disadvantage. 

Mr. President, it is inconceivable to me that these conclusions 
are correct. Let us review the situation. 

What has the President done? Some months ago he laid 
down 14 propositions which he said nust constitute the basic 
ideas of peace. Last September he added four or five important 
points. At various times he has freely expressed opinions 
which have been in the nature of added demands. 

As I said the other day, I do not understand the President 
to have attempted to lay down absolute, concrete conditions. 
What he did undertake to do was to lay down certain principles. 
If those princip'es are carried out as we understand they should 
be and as I believe the President intends, then we will have a 
peace that all of us can acclaim. 

There seems to be an impression, however, that the President 
intends to permit or to insist upon a cessation of hostilities 
at this time, when Germany is in full retreat and at a disad- 
vantage, and thus give her time to recover herself while we 
sit around the council table. I humbly and yet emphatically 
submit and insist that there is nothing in what the President 
of the United States has said to indicate that he has any such 
purpose in his heart. What has he said? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. REED. I will be glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was about to ask the Senator this 
question: If he does not think that some of the feeling in the 
country to which the Senator has alluded and has stated was 
not well founded, was produced by the phrase in the President’s 
response to Germany’s request for an armistice that he did 
not feel at liberty to suggest that to the nations with which 
we were associated so long as Germany held any conquered 
territory, or words to that effect? Does not the Senator think 
that phrase responsible for some of the feeling in the country 
that he is contemplating an armistice? 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, I will answer that by continuing 
the remark I was just about to make, because I think it will 
coustitute an answer. 

What did the President say? The President said: “ Here are 
certain principles in accordance with which peace must ulti- 
mately be made.” Germany replies: “ We accept those princi- 
ples as a basis of negotiation or talk.” But Germany did not 
expressly say she agreed to the principles. 

The President sent back word that he wanted to know 
whether the principles were to be accepted as a fact conceded 
or were to be merely a basis of negotiations. Unofficially we 
understand Germany has replied that she accepts the terms as 
lnid down; that she accepts them in fact, and not as the mere 
basis of negotiations. 

One of the things the President said was: Before I will even 
communicate your proposition to the allies of the United States 
you must get off all the conquered territory you have taken. 
Get off how? Has the President said that we will cease our 
fighting and allow them to peacefully withdraw? No. It may 
be that some will infer that that. follows, but it seems to me 
the President is in a position to say to them, “ Get off the best 
way you can. If you want us to cease fighting you as you 
retreat, then you must make a proposition to us which we can 
accept, and that proposition might well be a surrender of all 
the military supplies and all the strategic points; in other 
words, it might be a complete military surrender, as was the 
case with Bulgaria. 

Mr. President, the solemn duty is upon us to construe the 
President’s attitude as it is. What warrant have we to assume 
that the President intends to submit a proposition for a ecessa- 
tion of hostilities and allow Germany to begin negotiations with 
her arms in her hand? 

What reason is there to assume that the President contem- 
plates any such pusillanimous or foolish policy as that? He 
laid down his 14 principles months ago, but at the same time 
he called on Congress for a mighty army and a great navy. 
He laid down additional principles last September, but he con- 
tinued to call for more and more of military supplies. He an- 
swered the German note a few days ago, but almost the next day 
in New York City he appealed to the American people to over- 
subscribe the greatest war loan ever proposed to any people by 
any Government. Every member of his Cabinet is before the 
people to-day asking for money and still more money to carry 
or this war. Every officer of the Government is engaged in 
inobilizing the resources of our great land. Every military 
chief is busy training soldiers and filling the camps with new 
recruits. HEvery ship is loaded to the guards carrying over. even 
curing this present moment, tens of thousands of men who go 
for the purpose of enforcing an honorable peace upon our dis- 
henorable enemy. 

Is it possible under these circumstances and conditions that 
the President contemplates the throwing away of the advantage 
we now possess? I do not think so. At such a time as this I 
do not think the Senate ought to give a false note to the 
country. 

I have not been a worshiper of the President, for I worship no 
man; but I honor the President, and I have always honored 
him. I respect him as a man, and I highly honor him as the 
Chief Executive of our great Nation. But I have never been 
a truckler and cringer or one who at command goes “to heel.” 
However, at this hour I stand here toe say that Congress can 
make no greater mistake, the Senate can make no more tragic 
blunder than to give the country to understand that Woodrow 
Wilson proposes to fritter away the fruits of this war. I do 
not believe it. I can find nothing in my heart, I can find noth- 
ing in his conduct, to warrant such an opinion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think anyone believes it, 

Mr. REED. I hope nobody really believes it. It is incon- 
ceivable, sir, that such a thing should be in his breast. These 
telegrams that have been read voice a latent fear of the peo- 
ple; they also voice America’s hearts’ desire. 

Why should the people not demand that there shall be stern 
justice meted out? Fifty years Germany has contemplated 
ihis war, Fifty years of criminal preparedness. Fifty years 
of premeditation. TV ifty years of cold deliberation. Fifty years 
of malice aforethought. Fifty years of secret planning and un- 
lawful conspiracy to commit the greatest crime in the history 
of the world. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The ViCk PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Missouri 
V pek? 

Mr. REED. I would rather not yield at this moment. 

Mr. OWEN, I merely want to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that 96 years ago these very powers entered into a 
written agreement to destroy every democracy P E 
they never have departed from it a hair’s Senile. nes 
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Mr. REED. I accept that, but I am talking of the later 
preparation. If I go back to the first German atrocities, I 
shall be forced to antedate the birth of Christ. 

Behind the veil of Christianity they concealed the soul of 
barbarism. At the foot of the cross they summoned the gods 
of cruelty and lust. Within the temples of religion they, 
plotted the atrocities of Tamerlane and the brutalities of Nero, 
They invoked the spirits of Attila and Thor and pictured them 
with flaming sword leading the armies of Germany to pillage, 
murder, and victory. 

Peaceful Europe was to be transformed into an inferno of 
passion. Lust was to glut its appetite by the ravishment of 
virgins; thieves plunder with the sanction of authority; incen- 
diaries burn cities by command of the Government; and assas- 
sins thrive by order of the King. 

Murderers were to ply their bloody trade under the protee- 
tion of the imperial houses of Hapsburg and Hohenzollern, 
Murder indiscriminate; murder by towns, by cities. by coun- 
tries, by individuals, by millions. Murder coolly planned and 
deliberately done; murder unrelieved by passion, without pal- 
liation of hatred or mitigation of anger; murder in self-inter- 
est; murder of soldiers guilty of no crime save the defense of 
their native land, ruthlessly and criminally invaded; murder 
of unarmed and unoffending men; murder of helpless women 
who stood crying for merey; murder of innocent babes who 
smiled into the faces of their assassins; murder of the national 
spirit of a free people; murder of human liberty. 

Such was the crime contemplated. Such was the crime pre- 
pared. Such is the crime consummated. Four million men 
have been stretched dead upon the earth. Countless cripples 
endure the ceaseless torture of wounds. Innumerable women 
have suffered defilement and then death at the hands of their 
ravishers. Babes by the thousands have been slaughtered or 
left to die of exposure or starvation. Myriads of children have 
been carried into captivity. Soldiers, prisoners of war, forced 
by starvation, have been compelled to dig trenches for their 
enemy, and at the point of the bayonet to bring forward guns 
to slaughter their comrades. 

Belgium, that lay smiling in the sun, has been destroyed. 
Her proud people are enslaved. Her treaties have been 
broken; her cities leveled to the earth. 

Serbia has been transformed into a desert. Every rock of 
her mountains is splashed with the blood of her slaughtered 
people. 

Russia, corrupted by loathsome bribery, has been turned over 
to the merciless dominion of anarchists and the even baser 
scoundrels who sold Russian honor for German gold. 

Roumania is prostrate. The iron heel of the brutal con- 
querer is upon her breast, his knife at her throat. 

Italy’s battle line was broken by corruption, not by valor; 
thus were some of her rich Provinces crushed beneath the Ger- 
man Juggernaut; her people have been slaughtered by the tens 
of thousands; in every home candles of death burn before the 
crucifix. 

The northern half of France has been harried until its beauti- 
ful fields have been transformed into cemeteries. Its wonderful 
cities are charnel houses filled with the bones of the dead; its 
altars have been desecrated; its churches destroyed; its homes 
violated ; its families broken up. By the hundreds of thousands 
children wander in the streets or are turned over to the care 
of strangers, or have been carried into slavery by their oppres- 
sors. 

To-day the retreat of the German Army is marked by a line 
of smoke and flame. Four hundred miles it stretches from 
the North Sea to the Swiss mountains. it is the fires of French 
homes set blazing by the torch of Germans infuriated by defeat. 
Villages 500 years old are given to the flames. In the lurid 
light of their ruins stand women and children, their lips frozen 
dumb by fear. The glare of the fiery furnace lights up the 
fiendish faces of the retreating Huns. Above the conflagration 
hovers the spirit of Attilla, the curse of God. 

At such a time as this, with torches blazing, with bayonets 
wet with the blood of women and of babes, they present their 
hypocritical appeal for a cessation of arms, for peace by nego- 
tiation. Why is this prayer now upon their lips? It is because 
the sword is at their hearts. The invincible sword of freemen 
battling for the right; the stubborn sword of England, that 
never yields; the gallant sword of France, that knows no 
sheath; the resistless sword of America, that, having been 
drawn in defense of humanity, will not be returned to its scab- 
bard until the liberty of the world has been attained. 

In face of such conditions I do not fear that our President will 
meekly yield. I believe, sirs, that when the peace council shall 
have assernbled it will be in the midst of a conquered Germany. 
It may be amidst the flames and smoke of a ruined Germany. 
I tell you, sirs, when the conditions of peace are written the 
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name of Woodrow Wilson will not be, it can not be, subscribed 
to any treaty that does not compel Germany to tread the wine 
press of repentance, to pay back—to pay back to the world, as 
far as she ean, in her own suffering for the agonies that she has 
wrought, for the desolation she has brought upon the earth. 

Peace now, a cessation of war now? Who has proposed it? 
Why, sir, if we were to stop at this moment, what would be 
the condition? Germany is to-day an oasis in a desert of fire 
and blood, an oasis yet unseathed, yet untouched. What Ger- 
man village has been burned? How many of France’s villages 
lie black and bare, with charred walls outlined against the sky? 
What German fortress has yet been dismantled? 

Is it possible or conceivable that Germany could make a 
peace now that would be a peace without reparation? Do you 
fear that the President will subscribe to any document that will 
slow German statesmen to say to their people, “ Behold, though 
all the rest of the world is wrappe# in flames; though all about 
us there is desolation; though everywhere the German sword 
has haeked its way through humen bone and flesh; though all 
their churches are destroyed, their crucifixes broken, and their 
altars desecrated, we have escaped unseathed and unpunished ; 
reparation is not to be exacted”? I tell you, sirs, it can not 
be in his great heart; it can not be in the heart of any Ameri- 
ean citizen. The peace that shall eome must be a peace of 
honor; but there can not be honor without retribution. Inter- 
national highwaymen must be taught that the business of the 
road does not pay. Titled rogues must learn that the thief will 
be punished, regardless of the quarterings upon his escutcheon. 
The murderers of the world must be made to know that a 
erown, though inerusted by priceless jewels, will not protect the 
hend of the monster who brings woe and desolation to the 
earth. 

So I say this much to-day: Let the word go out from this 
Senate, so far aS we can speak, that we have every confidence 
in the future, and that we propose, and that this Government 
proposes, to make no peace unless it be a peace that will vinci- 
cate the majesty of our arms and, better than that, the majesty 
of that great cause in which we fight—the cause of human 
liberty; the cause of earth emancipation; the cause of justice 
for all races and peoples; and the peace and security of the ages 
yet to come. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I listened not only with in- 
terest but I was at times thrilled with the magnificent outburst 
from the heart of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. I 
agree with him about everything that he said; my mind and 
heart are in the condition of his because of the cruelties and 
atrocities perpetrated by the Germans, all ef which he has so 
graphically described; I agree with everything he has said, 
except one thing. I do not want to see “a ruined Germany.” 
God knows there is ruin enough on this earth now. I want to 
see a broken German Army; I want to see a ruined Prussian 
and Austrian autocracy; I want to see the fiat of the civilized 
world go forth to the effeet that “the Hoehenzollerns and the 
Hapsburgs have ceased to reign”; I want to see the people of 
Austria-Hungary and of Germany take the government of their 
land into their own hands; but it would give my heart no 
gratification to burn a single German village or to retaliate for 
the ravishment and death of Belgian women by killing German 
women, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Missouri? did not mean 
that, of course. 

Mir. REED. I hope the Senator will not quote me as advo- 
cating that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course the Senator did not mean that, 
but I only mentioned it beeause such phrases as that used by 
hini—* a ruined Germany "—will produce in the hearts of those 
who do not think a vindictiveness that is not in aecord with the 
character of the English-speaking race, either on this side of the 
water or on the other, The English-speaking race has been the 
race which has made magnanimous and just and generous 
peaces. Even when my own section went down in this country, 


although you subjeeted us to 10 years’ of humiliation later, the | . Shas : 
| over there along the Aisne and the Suippes and the Oise and 


terms of immediate peace, as granted by Gen. Grant and by 
Sherman, were at least in themselves just and generous. When 
the English-speaking race across the water made peace with the 
soers they did it with a generosity and a magnanimity hitherto 
unprecedented in the history of the world, a peace which was 
followed by an equally unprecedented success in the practical 
administration of the country, which in its turn was due to the 
fact that the hearts of the Boers beat with gratitude that all 
the power of the great Empire of Great Britain had not been 
extended to humiliate and to punish. 
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So much for that, Mr. President. In all else that the Senator 
from Missouri said, I agree with him absolutely. I agree that 
Wwe can not make peace; that we can not make an armistice 
looking to peace merely upon German promises; that we must 
have dictated conditions of armistice and dictated conditions 
of peace, which must be accepted, and not negotiated. I say 
that the very object of the President's inquiry was to get the 
opportunity to tell what we wanted. Senators seem to think 
that the President of the United States can dictate the terms 
of peace. He can not do that. Great Britain and France and 
Italy and Belgium and Serbia must have a voice in that. But 
before he could answer the German note he made an inquiry 
to ascertain upon what basis he could begin to talk with the 
allies about what we were jointly going to dictate or propose. 
So much for that. 

Now, Mr. President, upon this good day, and for several days 
gone, whatever the physical weather may have been there has 
been sunshiny weather in the heart and clear weather in the 
brain wherever Frenchmen or Britons or Belgians or an 
American heart or a Serbian’s or an Italian’s beat together in 
connection with this war. From far-off Mesopotamia, from 
Palestine, from the Italian front, from the Serbian desert, 
made so by the Bulgar and the Hun, from where the Americans 
are fighting in the Vosges, and cooperating with the British in 
Flanders, along the British front, along the French front by the 
Aisne, and through the pleasant valleys of the Champagne, there 
is sunshiny weather in the hearts of men, and there is clear 
weather in their brains. 

Mr. President, God reigns, Woodrow Wilson is President 
of the United States, and the sun is shining everywhere. Sen- 
ators need not bother themselves; they need not pester their 
souls or even pretend that they are pestered with the idea that 
Woodrow Wilson is going to make a German peace or 4 
peace negotiated in German interest. I do not believe that any- 
body believes it or even fears it, no matter how some talk. 

It was hard to get him into this. war; he did not want to go 
into it if he could honorably help it; but, being in, it will be 
exceedingly hard to get him out of it, except upon those condi- 
tions which shall lead to security for the peace and freedom 
of the world in the future. He can be trusted to demand the 
proper guaranties; he can be trusted not to take the word of 
those who have hitherto regarded their plighted faith, even 
when written and signed, as a scrap of paper. Everybody 
knows that. 

There will be no armistice, even, Mr. President, until after 
complete guaranties are given. And who is to tell what the 
guaranties are? Do you suppose the President of the United 
States can fix the military guaranties of a military armistice 
from the White House? Foch, Haig, and our own dear Gen, 
Pershing, from the very necessities of the military situation, 
will have something to say about what are sufficient guaranties 
for an armistice before one is ever entered into; the allies, 
France and Great Britain, will have as much to say as we will 
about the conditions of an ultimate peace, and it will not be a 
peace negotiated in the interest of Germany. 

Mr. President, another thing: There has been much talk 
about “the danger of parleying.” the danger that parleving 
might bring about and the danger of “ peace talk.” Woodrow 
Wilson, with a broader and longer vision than that of those who 
entertain the fear, or say they do, was glad to have a parley—he 
did not seek it; they sought it themselves. He doubiless was 
glad of it, because he knew that, while peace talk would do no 
harm right now in this country, even when it takes place in the 
United States Senate, and could do no harm in England or 
France or Italy nor on the army front, because the Tommies, the 
poilus, and the American doughboys are upon the very flood of 
victory, and because when peace is mentioned they scorn it ex- 
cept upon their own conditions, and because it will be harder to 
hold them back when we want to stop than it will to urge them 
forward as far as we want to go. He knew that it could not doe 
any harm amongst us, but he also knew that it was a deadly 
weapon, almost equal to the army itself, among the populations 
in Germany and in Austria-Hungary, and in Turkey. Let him, 
then, keep on parleying here, and let the boys keep on fighting 








clear to the Flanders coast and among the Serbian mountains 
and in the rest of the Baikans, Let the armies go ahead. So 
far as I am concerned, if I were President, do you know what I 
would do right now? I would delay answering that and other 
notes awhile, in order that those enemy populations might 
“wobble upon the gudgeon” and “ sizzle in their own grease.” 
The utmost state of demoralization has aiready been created 
among them by the very fact that the German chancellor has 
proposed an armistice and has said that he wanted to comply 
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with the President’s conditions. This has been reinforced by 
President Wilson's innocent-looking “queries” and still fur- 
ther by the chancellor’s apparent—to them—absolute surrender. 
It has even infected their army in Serbia and on parts of the 
west front. 

That all of that apparent surrender was a camouflage, I have 
no doubt. That Germany said it for the purpose of securing 
an armistice so that the munitions works of Germany could re- 
supply her armies with shells and guns and that her army might 
be reorganized behind the lines, I have no doubt; but I also have 
no doubt as to the fact that Woodrow Wilson is not a fool; 
that Clemenceau is not a fool; that David Lloyd-George is not 
a fool; and I have no doubt of the fact that they are just as 
patriotic and just as intense about a just and full victory at the 
end of this war as we are. I do know in my heart that neither 
of them is going to make a peace that is not a right peace for 
us, and I think I know in my heart that at least two of them 
nre never going to make a peace which is not only apt to secure 
the peace of the world but which shall also be a just peace, and 
just even to the German people. 

Mr. President, of course, there is a good deal of loose talk 
about what peace terms Tom or Dick or Harry would make if 
he had the power, and perhaps I might be justified in saying 
n few words along that line for myself. I do not see what good 
it would do particularly, but still I might say them, and I be- 
lieve I will. If I had the outlining of it, in supplement and ex- 
planation to some of the President’s points which have been 
emphasized here this morning; when I came to the definition of 
“ invaded territory,” for example, I would say it not only means 
Belgium and northern France and Serbia but it means Italia 
Irredenta and Alsace-Lorraine, because we regard them because 
of their populations as French and Italian territory. I would 
say, “It is true you invaded them some time ago and not during 
this war, but get out of them before the armistice shall even 
start.” I would say another thing: “ Before an armistice shall 
even be considered, before we shall cease firing at your backs as 
you retreat out of Serbia and Palestine and northern France 
und Flanders; before we cease firing at you, you must drop your 
arms, drop them where you are.” I would say another thing to 
them: “In addition to these conditions, before an armistice, be- 
fore any peace negotiations are begun after the armistice, you 
wust give us guaranties that will free us of the fear that with 
the treachery of your ruling military caste you will use the 
armistice period and the period of peace negotiation or accept- 
ance for the purpose of reorganizing your army for a future 
trouble. We therefore politely request— a request for the pres- 
ent which will become a command if you do not comply with 
it’—that you shall put us in possession of Essen, where the 
Krupp armor and munitions works are; of Mannheim; and of 
the steel and iron works in Westphalia, and in possession of 
such other strategic points as will prevent your organizing in 
our rear and striking us while we are talking.” 

I am not afraid of peace talk doing any harm amongst us, 
and 1 believe that before it is over in Germany and Austria and 
has completed its awful work there it will not be necessary for 
the allies to say that “the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs 
have ceased to reign,” but that the peoples there will say it. 

I would say, moreover, “ before even the armistice can begin 
you must not only withdraw your armies from Serbia, but you 
must withdraw them from the territory of the Czecho-Slovaks, 
because we have recognized them as a nation. And you shall 
withdraw them from Bosnia and Herzegovina, because they are 
Serbians in race, in language and religion, and you not only 
‘invaded’ but stole them while Russia was busy with Japan.” 

I would say one thing more to the German chancellor if I 
were President. T would say, “ You have to satisfy me that you 
speak for somebody else besides Wilhelm the Kaiser. I have 
to have a guaranty that he can not put a new chancellor in your 
place to-morrow who will reverse what you have done or unsay 
what you heve said, because I know that a German chancellor 
is appointed by the King of Prussia, and your talk about the 
Reichstag’s being behind you does not fool me at all, because, 
having been a professor in a great American institution, I have 
at least sufficient knowledge to know that the Reichstag has no 
authority er jurisdiction in Germany concerning foreign affairs. 
1 would like to have a little plebiscite of the German people, if 
it please you, to indicate to me that they approve of these terms 
of peace before our allies and we can consent to withdraw the 
armies of occupation, although we will make the peace provi- 
sionally with whatever Government you shall have, but before 
we withdraw the armies of occupation, as a security that what 
has been done shall not likely be undone, we want a plebiscite of 
the German people upon the question, ‘Shall these terms be ac- 
cepted?’ the voter to vote ‘ Yes’ or the voter to vote ‘No.’ And 
if the German people vote for the treaty and make the peace 
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with us, and the other guaranties be complied with, then we will 
not only withdraw our armies, but we will in our prayers pray 
for you just as we pray for all the other sons and daughters of 
men all over this world. There will be no vindictiveness in our 
hearts at all. Brutes—yes; a lot of you, but under orders and 
training of Hohenzollerns and Junkers. Help us pray God to 
forgive you.” 

One of the things I would want to do is to organize a commis- 
sion for the purpose of discovering all stolen property and send- 
ing it back. We can not organize a commission of our own, 
except while we are in military occupancy, for that purpose, be- 
“ause that would destroy the sovereignty of the Austrian people 
and the German people, as well as of their Governments. 

Then, my friends, I would take a hint from what took place 
at the close of our Civil War here and embodied in the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution. I would in the treaty 
of peace have it declared that no indebtedness made by Ger- 
many or Austria in aid of the prosecution of this war should 
ever be paid. These debts, however evidenced, should be can- 
celed and declared invalid. Why? Because that would 
“spread,” as John Allen used to say, “a holy wave of caution” 
amongst moneyed men as regards hereafter financing a war 
of aggression like this one. It would do more to keep the 
peace of the world for 50 years than any one thing that you 
‘an think of. A man would not buy a bond hereafter merely, 
because a government issued it when war was to be prosecuted. 
He would exercise his judgment as to whether it was a war of 
aggression or a war of defense, and if it were a war of aggres- 
sion he would say, “No, no. The result of what happened in 
America after the Civil War, the result of what happened as to 
German debts after Armageddon, convince me that I want to 
know beyond a reasonable doubt that this is the right sort of a 
war or you do not get from me the right sort of a dollar, which 
I made in the right sort of way.” Then I would have Germany 
pay in reparation a sum equal to the total of the indebtedness 
thus canceled. Thus the common people would be no more heavy- 
ily burdened with debt than now, and yet would pay a just 
indemnity for suffering and loss wrought by them. 

Mr. President, I would include a few other little things as a 
part of the peace treaty. I would take over and hold al! of 
the seized properties of German and Austrian citizens, and 
sell them and all of the ships that have been seized; and I 
would take the proceeds and devote them, first, so far as the 
property in the United States and the ships seized here are 
concerned, to the indemnity of the families of people who died 
upon the Lusitania, the Arabic, the Sussex, and upon the other 
ships upon which men, women, and children were foully mur- 
dered. And after I was through with that, I would turn the 
balance over to a fund for the restoration of Belgium, northern 
France, and Serbia. And I would demand in the treaty of peace 
that every interned German and Austrian ship on the earth 
should have its title vested in us and our allies by the consent 
of Germany and Austria, and I would also sell them and turn the 
proceeds into a fund for the restoration of these brutally 
blighted, devastated lands, and I would make the German Gov- 
ernment engage to pay the owners of property destroyed or 
stolen any ba’ance still left due. 

But what good does it do for me to be talking about what I 
would do if I were making peace, or for half a dozen Senators 
on this side of the Senate and half dozen on the other side to 
so talk? We are not the constituted authorities. They exist 
in France, Great Britain, Italy, and here, and they are trust- 
worthy; and, my friends, God will have more trouble—I am 
talking about our God now— in restraining them from going too 
far than He will have in urging them on to severity of terms. 

Mr. President, I never heard of one atrocity being cured by 
another. That blessed old friend of my grindfather’s, Jefferson 
Davis, the President of the Confederacy, could never be per- 
suaded to retaliate, upon the ground that he did not see how the 
punishment of the innocent could cure the crime of the wicked. 
If you will show me the thief who looted the houses in Belgium 
I would restore the property and punish him. I would deal 
likewise with the individual who ordered the looting. If you 
show me the man who fired upon the Lusitania and fired the 
second shot after she was already helpless, I would have him 
tried by a court-martial and shot upon German soil. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President——— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But I am not willing to hurt the man who 
did not do the deed. If you will show me the man who ordered 
him to do it, if anybody did, even if it were the Kaiser, I would 
be willing to have him court-martialed and shot upon German 
soil. I yield to the Senator now. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has almost answered the interroga- 
tory I was going to make. I was going to ask him what he 
would do with the responsible head of a government that, 
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through its respensible agents, to wit, its minister to the United 
States, served notice that it was going to sink the Lusitenia, 
and did it several days before the sinking occurred, thus show- 
ing, necessarily, that there must have been an order issued. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I read a very interesting story about that, 
which I will not go into now, to the effect that the real thing 
that Bernstorff thought would be done was that the Lusitania 
would be destroyed at another place by somebody else, and that 
this particular man in this particular submarine had received 
no particular orders. However, that has nothing to do with it. 
But f say that if I could find a man who had issued an order 
to commit such a murder upon the high seas, I would have him 
court-martialed and shot on German soil. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator permit me, since he has allowed 
me to interrupt him, to say that his remarks concerning what I 
had to say I think were justified by the expression I used in 
the heat of running along. I used the words “a ruined Ger- 
many.” I should have said “a humbled Germany,” which more 
nearly expresses my thought. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this must happen to Ger- 
many, because this, like every other great thing, is in its ulti- 
mate analysis a psychological problem, to wit: There must 
be “a broken and contrite heart” in Germany, but that can be 
trusted to come about within due time after total defeat. When- 
ever you take out of the German mind the idea that they can 
whip and override the world as a superior race of supermen 
your psychological result has followed automatically. No peo- 
ple ever made more mistakes. Ever Bismarck—brute as he 
was and liar as he was, because he brought on the Franco- 
Prussian War by a lie and a forgery—said that the impondera- 
bilia were very important things. The modern German forgot 
the imponderabilia. He forgot that the strongest things in 
this world are traditions, ideals, sentimentalities, love, hatred 
of cruelty, a sense of justice, and aspirations for fraternity. 
These modern Germans came to the conclusion finally that they 
ecoula erect a material machine, with no imponderabilia about it, 
a great organized industrial and military mact:ine, dedicated 
to the god Efficiency, and that just so they had a machine 
perfect enough it did not make any difference what people 
loved or what people hated, what people’s past was, or to what 
future people aspired. It was the same old philosophy, Mr. 
President, that brought the first “ blonde beast,” with his knife 
in his teeth, around the shores of the Caspian to devastate the 
Greek world and the Roman Empire. 

‘The Senator from Missouri said one good thing—which was 
not the only good thing he said—that might be expressed in one 
sentence. The best thing he said, though not in his exact 
language, was that this has been a war with one side worship- 
ing (Shrist, the God of love and justice, bearing aloft his cross, 
and the other side worshiping Thor, the brute god, and flour- 
ishing his hammer. 

But do you think every modest merchant and every peasant 
in Germany serving in these armies was carrying any hammer 
of ‘thor? He probably never heard of Thor, or his hammer 
either. But they had been disciplined and taught; they are—I 
know them—at once one of the most docile people, while they 
are one of the most emotional people on the face of the earth. 
For forty or fifty years they had been indoctrinated with a re- 
ligion new to the world since the Roman Empire died, the re- 
ligiou of State worship. “t existed in Rome. 

The reason why the early Christians were persecuted and 
burned and thrown to the lions was not on account of their 
religion, but because they would not bow down to and worship 
the image of the Emperor and the Roman banner as they were 
-arried through the ranks. They were, therefore, held guilty of 
treason to the State. 

So these false prophets taught the modern Germans State 
worship. “ Whatever is for the good of the State is right,’ 
nud “the right of the State is founded upon might,” and “the 
might of the State is founded upon implicit military obedience ” 
to the military autecracy. That became their religion, prac- 
tically. 

Suppose you had been educated that way, and your father 
before you had been educated that way, too. Would not you 
have been like them, brutalized by the philosophy of bru- 
tality? One of the reasons why I have always objected to Fed- 
eral control of education consists in the fact that as long as 
you have 48 different schemes, there is no danger of sterceo- 
typing men intellectually or morally. But this autocracy did 
Stereotype these Germans. 

Do you hate them for it? I do not. I pity them, with my 
whole soul. I hate the fellows who organized the machine 
and made of them nothing but cogs and springs in it. But I 
do not hate them, 
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Mr. President, after all is said, you ean trust the President 
of the United States, I think, to do another thing, and that is 
to organize one piece of machinery, if it might be so called, 
consisting altogether, nearly, of inyponderabilia, and that will 
be an “ Amphictyonic council of the civilized world,” a league of 
nations to secure and enforce the peace of the world, first by 
commercial pressure, and if that fail then by force itself, just 
as the municipal law is ultimately enforced by force itself, 
although in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thou- 
sand no resistance is made to its execution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watsu in the chair). The 
hour of 2 o’clock having arrived——— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, one sentence and I am 
through, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 4647) for the retirement of em- 
ployees in the classified civil service. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, two men stand forth, to my 
mind, to-day as the greatest men upon the international arena 
at this time. There are greater men in the world of course, 
“mute, inglorious Miltons,” and all that, who have never been 
in position, but the two men with the opportunity to be seen and 
known who stand forth greatest in civil rank to-day are Wood- 
row Wilson and David Lloyd-George, and I would rather trust 
those two than to trust myself. Which is the greater of the two 
it would be hard to say. David Lloyd-George has an element of 
audacity and a promptitude of action that our man has not to 
the same extent. Our man has some elements of nonpassionated, 
cool, and cautious and even-handed judgment that David Lloyd- 
George, with his peppery Weish temperament, is incapable of. 

Mr. President, I do want the American people to be per- 
suaded by anything that is said here or elsewhere that there is 
the slightest fear that the hope of the world, the civilization of 
the world, humanity itself, gentleness and love and mercy, or the 
complete victory necessary to secure these, will be forgotten 
by either of these men or by either of the great countries 
which they represent. I want no man to fear that there can 
possibly be an armistice without absolute guaranties that 
render Germany harmless to violate the armistice; that there 
can be any peace except a peace which shall secure the peace 
of the world as fully as it can be done by mere human agency, 
a peace which shall be a just peace, and one which shall tend 
to the future development of democratic institutions all over the 
world. When I say “democratic institutions” I do not mean 
democratie forms of government. I care not whether the form 
be republican or monarchical or what not, but the spirit of the 
government should be democratic, as it is in France and in Eng- 
land and here, and Canada and Australia, and wherever English- 
speaking white men breathe, brought up with the worship of 
justice for which that race has always had an innate and a 
trained sense, which led to the development of the common law 
itself, which is the unwritten constitution of the great branch of 
the white race which inhabits the continents and islands on 
which the sun never sets. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolution 
which I desire to offer and to have read and lie on the table. I 
merely wish to say one or two words on the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 316), as follows: 


Whereas the Constitution authorizes the President to make “treaties 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate ”’; and ’ 
Whereas it is the constitutional function and duty of the Senate to 
advise with the President in the making of treaties; and 
Whereas the victorious Germans in 1871 required the French people 
to elect a national assembly for the purpose of negotiating peace 
therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Senate respectfully advise the President that it 
is the sense of the Senate that the treaty concluding the present war 
and requiring the consent of the Senate should be made with the 
peoples concerned through representatives duly elected for that pu 
pose and empowered to conduct such negotiations by them in the name 
and by the authority of the peoples of Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
Resolved further, That the Senate favors the vigorous and unin- 
terrupted prosecution of the war until a democratic, just, and accept- 
able peace is made certain upon the terms approved by the President 
and faithful to the cobelligerents of the United State 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have no doubt the treaty of 
peace which will be agreed upon and submitted to the Senate 
for its ratification will provide for a just peace, an acceptable 
peace, an enduring peace. As to the negotiation of that treaty 
I agree with others that we remit those problems and that 
responsibility to those charged by the Constitution with that 
high and solemn duty. The President will, of course, vindi- 
cate the honor and guarantee the security of the United States 
and keep faith with our cobelligerents in any convention which 
may be entered into, 
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The resolution offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THoMAS] meets one phase of the situation. The resolution of- 
fered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] meets 
another phase of the situation. Those resolutions relate to 
terms. The resolution which I have offered relates to methods. 
It does indeed imply the fate of the Hapsburgs and the Hohen- 
zollerns. For my own part, I shall be disappointed if those 
dynasties, survivals of the Middle Ages, shall survive this war. 
I deubt if the American people will be satisfied with any- 
thing less than the abdication or dethronement of the Haps- 
burgs and Hohenzollerns. I believe that if the American peo- 
ple could write the protocol it would consist of two words: 
* Unconditional surrender.” Their sovereign challenge to the 
Tmperial German Government would be “ You surrender.” Such 
a result would commit, and such a resolution as I have intro- 
duced would commit the fate and the future of the German 
people to the hands of a democratized people. 

In 1871 the victorious Germans compelled the French people 
to elect a national assembly for the purpose of negotiating peace. 
May we not with even-handed justice commend this German pre- 
cedent unto German observance? I know of no better way to 
begin, or to permit them to begin their own democratization, 
than to have them negotiate the treaty of peace in the name 
and by the authority not of Hay: »urgs, not of Hohenzollerns, 
not in the name of and by the authority of the Imperial German 
Government, but in the name and in behalf of the people them- 
selves, 

There are three motives or purpeses for which war may be 
waged: For conquest or spoils, for revenge or retaliation, and 
for justice and an assured peace. I agree with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Witi1Ams] that America is incapable of 
waging war for conquest and for spoils. It would be unworthy 
of all our traditions, unworthy of the character alike of the 
American people and the American Government. The motive 
and purpose of waging war for conquest and spoils have been 
reserved in modern times to the Imperial German Government. 
America is likewise incapable of waging war for sheer revenge 
or retaliation, Our people are incapable of dealing destruction 
merely for the sake of destruction; are incapable of inflicting 
pain merely for the sake of inflicting pain. Such methods and 
motives are reserved for Huns and Tartars and untutored sav- 
ages. We are waging war against such methods of warfare. 
We can not compete with them in cruelty. We do not pretend 
to be their rivals in ruthlessness. Our conduct should convince 
our enemies of the superiority of our principles and our methods 
and our civilization. We should seek a moral as well as a 
military triumph. 

I agree with the Senator from Mississippi that the allies 
would not if they could burn one single German town for the 
sake of witnessing the flames. They would not, if they could, 
put to death one single German child or German woman, or 
punish the innocent and the helpless. That is not the motive; 
that is not the purpose of the present contest. Whatever repara- 
tion will be insisted upon I am sure will be insisted upon not 
for the mere sake of the burden, the injury, or the suffering 
that the reparation would visit upon the German people, but 
in order to amend, as far as it can be amended, the injuries 
and the devastation visited upon these invaded lands. 

I would have the German people understand that America is 
waging this war not for those purposes and that the United 
States has no purpose to wreak vengeance upon the German 
people as mere vengeance. I would have the German people 
understand that America is waging this war to establish a just 
peace and to insure as far as human foresight can insure a 
permanent and enduring peace, a peace that no autocracy will 
dare to violate in the future. 

I hope that one of the results of this war will be to convince 
autocracy everywhere, and to convince those who might by any 
chance aspire to autocracy, that they can not with safety pro- 
voke this great democracy to wrath and to arms. This democ- 
racy is slow to wrath, It should be slow to wrath. But when 
it once unsheathes the sword it should not sheathe it again 
until justice is established, or until security is made doubly 
secure. I would have this war teach this truth to the skeptica! 
everywhere that no government can ever become strong enough 
te adopt as a rule of conduct the abhorrent doctrine that the 
moral law is not binding upon states and nations. The accept- 
ance und practice of this doctrine is the fundamental fault, the 
fatal fault, of the German policy, German culture, German 
philosophy, German thought, and German conduct. This is the 
eult of international anarchy, the creed of international im- 
morality. This shocking philosophy is the mother of evils. It 
should perish utterly from the earth. 

Mr, President, I would teach that lesson in such a way not 
that the Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns but that the German 
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people themselves will celebrate the day that peace is concluded 
as the day of their own deliverance from the twin evils of mili- 
tarism and autocracy. I would have those people convinced 
that the breaking of the tiger’s teeth was as essential to their 
own deliverance as it was to the peace and security of an en- 
dangered world, 

RECONSTRUCTION COMMISSIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Mr. McCUMBER obtained the floor. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask permission to present a memorandum on 
the reconstruction commission established by Great Britain, 
France, and Italy, and several other nations. I think it will be 
of particular interest at this time, because there are several of 
these measures pending. I should like to have it printed in the 
Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RECONSTRUCTION COMMISSIONS IN ForeIGN COUNTRIES. 
[By Elisha M. l'ricedman, to appear in the New York Times Annalist.] 


(The Weeks and Owen resolutions and the Overman Dill providing 
for the creation of a Federal commission on reconstruction has aroused 
interest in the general subject. There had been previously introduced 
for a similar purpose a bill by Representative EpMoNDS cn May 16, a 
Senate resolution by Senator Werks on September 22, and a House 
resolution by Representative LONDON on October 4.) 

It is only by studying the steps taken by the various countries, bel- 
ligerent or neutral, on gill the continents that we in America can prop- 
crly understand the meaning of reconstruction. 

1. FRANCB. 

France was the first country to take any steps providing for the 
after-war period. It was because her territories were devastated that 
her statesmen were compelled to cope with the problems of rehabilita- 
tion. Qn May 18, 1916, the President of the Republic created ean inter- 
ministerial committee to aid in the reconstruction of the invaded re- 
gions. On July 28, 1917, this commission was reorganized by presi- 
dential order. It included the ministers of the interior, of public works 
and transportation, of agriculture, of labor and social prevention, of 
war and munitions, and the undersecretaries of the general administra- 
iion of the army and of commerce, industry, posts, and telegraphs. 

During August, 1917, a law was passed to open an agricultural credit 
of 300,000,000 francs for the purpose of purchasing material, draft 
animals, cattle, seed, grain, plants, and other material urgently needed 
for the resumption of agricuitural life in the devastated departments. 
A similar measure was enacted to aid the merchants in the invaded 
regions in purchasing the raw materials and tools needed for the 
restoration of industry. 

On September 25, 1917, there was issued a presidential order consti- 
tuting the ministry of public works and transportation as a special 
committee charged with studying the means needed to reestablish 
dwellings and to rehabilitate the real property damaged or destroyed 
by the invaders. This committee includes representatives of the 
various cabiret departments and of their bureaus. Its duties are to 
conduct investigations, to control building materials, to find manual 
labor and means of transportation, and to prepare the plans necessary 
to restere roads and structures. 

In a letter to the President, dated October 1, 1917, the minister of 
finance, L. L. Klotz, pointed out that although there had been paid 
out to the war sufferers installments to apply on the reimbursement for 
the war damage inflicted, this measure was inadequate to revive eco- 
nomic activity. He recommended, therefore, that there be created a 
commission to study the means of organizing credit, so gs to facilitate 
the restoration of ledustry and agriculture. Shortly thereafter, Octo- 
ber 17, the President created this commission under the presidency of the 
minister of finance, and including representatives of the various minis- 
tries, economists, engineers, bankers, members of the chambers of com- 
merece, and of various agricultural and industrial societies. (Sources: 
Bulletin de Statistique et de Legislation Compars, for August, Septem- 
ber, October, 1917.) 

2. GERMANY, 


Reconstruction in its wider aspects was taken up in Germany offi- 
cially in August, 1916. On the 3d of that month the Bundesrat issued 
its decree nominating an imperial commission tor the period of economic 
transition. (Reichscommissariat fiir Dbergangswirtschaft.) Article 1 
of this law specifically empowers the commissioner to control the 
i.nportation of merchandise and its distribution according to the instruc- 
tions of the Imperial Chancelior, who will fix the date when the law 
ceases to be in effect. The commission was to be aided by representa- 
tives of the Federal States, the officials of the Empire, and a number 
of specialists. The duties of the commission, according to an address 
of the Finance Minister Helfferich, at a meeting of the Reichstag com- 
mittee on trade and commerce, October 14 and 16, were to bring the 
soldiers back to civil life, to care for the disabled and provide suitable 
work for them, to eliminate women and children from the labor market, 
and to restore protective labor laws. Its additional tasks were to 
ereate credit based on real and personal property, to revive trace, to 
defiate the currency, and to make liquid the capital tied up in war 
loans. Most important of all, it would study the raw material and 
shipping situation. : 

The commission consists of nine departments, covering (1) finance; 
(2) transportaion; (3) iroa ores, timber, paper, and stone; (4) the 
nonferrous metals, graphite, and clay; (5) textiles, with subdepart- 
ments for cotton, wool, flax, and substitutes, etc.; (6) food, feeds, and 
meats; (7) over-seas imports, as rubber, tobacco, sausage skins, oils, 
and fats, skins, hides, and leathers; (8) overland imports; (9) the 
general organization of transition economy, priority, rationing, demobi- 
lization, and general economic and legal questions. There are also two 
special departments covering statistics and administration. 

To aid it in its work there was also created a “ transition economy 
parliament,” a council of over 250 members, subdivided into 21 sub- 
committees, which include some of the leading financiers and manufac- 
turers. On October 21, 1917, a new ministry was created to deal with 
problems of reconstruction, whose purpose was to unify the divers 
ineasures already undertaken. ‘The imperial ministry of economics 
(Reichswirtschaftsamt) took over that part of the duties of the min- 
jstry of the interior which dealt with social and economic probiems 
and absorbed the imperial commission for transition economy. The 
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new ministry has under its jurisdiction policies concerning industry, 
taxation, statistics, bourses and banks, tariffs, treaties, foreign trade, 
as well as social legislation. Its three main tasks are at present to 
find a supply of raw material and foodstuffs, to supply and distribute 
ocean tonnage, to improve the rate of exchange, and, in general, to 
facilitate the transition from a war régime to a peace basis. 

It is divided into two main sections, one dealing with commercial 
and economic questions and the other with domestic social policy. The 
former is subdivided into three subsections, the first dealing with agri- 
culture, manufacturing, and banking, which are further classified by 
industries. ‘Chis subsection will deal with compulsory amalgamation 
of industry, taxation, and related questions. The second deals with 
navigation, water power, fisheries, ete. The third is concerned with 
economic intelligence and information, exhibitions, publications, propa- 
ganda, and chambers of commerce abroad. _ (Sources: The Bulletin de 
Statistique et de Legislation Comparée, Oct. 1917, pp. 656-657 ; Board ot 
Trade Journal, Jan. 31, 1918; Deutsche Tageszeitung. Aug. 31, 1917; 
Vorwaerts, Aug. 9, 1917; Vossiche Zeitung, Feb. 7, 1918; Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, Feb. 19, 1918.) 


3. GREAT BRITAIN, 


Late In 1916 the British Board of Trade appointed several commit- 
tees in the various trades to consider their position after the war, 
with special reference to international competition, and to report such 
measures as might be necessary to safeguard those positions, 
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After vigorous appeals by influential Englishmen like Sidney Webb 
and Lord Parker, of Waddington, and largely as a result of the study 
of the progress of preparations for peace made in other countries, Great 
Britain established a ministry of reconstruction on August 21, 1917, 
to promote organization and development after the termination of the 
war. (New ministries act, 1917, 7 and 8 Geo. C, c. 44.) The act of 
Parliament provided that “it shall be the duty of the minister of 
reconstruction to consider and advise upon the problems which may 
arise out of the present war and may have to be dealt with upon its 
termination, and for the purposes aforesaid to institute and conduct 
such inquiries, prepare such schemes, and make such recommendations 
as he thinks fit. The act also provided that “the minister present a 
report to Parliament each year of such of the schemes prepared and 
recommendations made by him as be shall deem suitable for publication.” 

Shortly after its organization the ee published a list of its 
committees and commissions, 87 in all and falling into 15 groups: (1) 
Trade development; (2) finance; (3) raw materials; (4) coal and 
power; (5) intelligence; (6) scientific and industrial research; (7) 
demobilization and disposal of stores; (8) labor and employment; (9) 
agriculture and forestry; (10) public administration; (11) housing; 
(12) education; (13) aliens; (14) legal (prewar contracts and “ period 
of the war”): (15) miscellaneous (muntions, land settlement, and civil 
aerial transport). The reports of many of these committees have heen 
submitted to Parliament and several published, 


4. CANADA, 


In Canada there was formed early in 1918 an unofficial committee 
ealled the Canadian Industrial Organization Association, in order to 
consider and prepare to meet the after-war problems in industry, to 
maintain industrial stability, and to obtain wise consideration and 
treatment of reconstruction problems, According to a statement issued 
by the executive committee of the association, it will investigate the 
conditions in the various industries, the markets which they must sup- 
ply, the particulars of labor, competition, and the comparative cost of 
transportation. Among its other aims are to promote better relations 
hetween capital and labor, to improve the social and industrial welfare 
of women, to support technical and general education, to increase 
cooperation among rural producers, improve rural conditions, and pro- 
vide for land settlement of the demobilized army. (New York Times, 
June 9, 1918.) 

5. ITALY, 


In the early part of 1918 the Italian Government created a commis- 
sion to study and formulate measures needed to affect a transition from 
a state of war to a state of peace. There had beeu various committees 
working, but a new ministry of economic reorganization was advocated 
to consider the acquisition of raw materials for manufactures, the in- 
crease of the Italian merchant marine, the regulation of foreign ex- 
change by the control of trade, and the treatment of problems in labor, 
education, and social policy.. The new commission has two auxiliary 
commissions, the first of ‘which deals with administrative, judicial, 
and social questions, and the second with industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural problems. Each of the auxiliary commissions. will be sub- 
divided into sections to investigate the question apportioned to them 
and submit their findings to the central committee, which will draft a 
report to Parliament. (Weekly Bulletin, Canadian Department of 
Trade and Commerce, May 27, 1918.) 


6. JAPAN. 


With a view to inaugurating new policies so as to insure continuation 
of its prosperity after the war, Japan appointed an economic com- 
mission, consisting of representatives of the departments of foreign 
affairs, finance, communications, and of agriculture and commerce, who 
ought to have the services of distinguished Japanese scientists. The 
scope of work will include a study of the changed conditions of in- 
dustries as a result of the war, the retention of its foreign trade, 
especially in the Far East, and the fostering of the newly established 
industries and an investigation of the necessary tariff reforms and the 
effect of the war on national and international finance. (Japanese Offi- 
cia! Gazette, Americas, April, 1917.) 

As part of the plan for fostering forelgn trade there was established 
in Yokohama a foreign-trade bureau, which will investigate foreign- 
trade conditions, collect and exhibit samples of imports and exports 
and catalogues and magazines. It is further intended to send technical 
commissioners abroad to study industry so as to maintain the efficiency 
of native industries. Exhibits of samples of Japanese goods in various 
countries are another feature of the after-war trade program. (Weekly 
Bulletin, Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce, Aug. 12, 1918.) 


7 RUSSIA, 


In 1916 Russia similarly had appointed a commission to study the 
problems of transitions from war to peace. The program was to in- 
clude the development of the resources of the Empire, to adapt in- 
dustrial concerns now on a war basis to peace conditions, to secure 
raw material, fuel, and machinery, and to secure employment for the 
demobilized army and navy. In addition, the problem of currency and 
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the public debt was to be taken up. A brief summary of the scope of 
the work of this economic and financial commission included the fol- 
iowing questions of—- 

Foreign trade. 

I. Attraction of foreign capital. 

II. Development of ways of communication. 

1) Financial measures necessary for railway construction and water- 
y improvement. 

(2) Measures to coordinate raii and water transportation. 

(3) Commercial navigation and the construction of ports. 

(a) Creation of a commercial fleet, improvement of conditions of 
commercial navigation, and construction of ports. 

(b) Development of navigation by sea, particularly the establish- 
ment of a northern water route. 7 : 

IV. Development and improvement of agriculture. 

V. Development of industry: 

& ~ = * * « oJ 

(4) Establishment of credit for industrial concerns. 

(6) Measures relating to individual branches of industry and the 
promotion of new branches of industry to manufacture articles now 
imported. 

"I. Regulation of foreign and domesiic trade: 

(1) Measures for promoting the sale of goods exported from Russia: 
the establishment of permanent official bureaus, both in Russia and 
abroad, for supplying information and promoting foreign trade; de- 
velopment of Consular Service. 

VII. Measures for utilizing natural resources and developing indus- 
trial life in the north of European Russia and various districts of 
Asiatic Russia. 

VIII. Measures relating to State dominions: 

(1) Extension and improvement of forestry. 

(2) Exploitation of oil-bearing land, salt springs, gold-bearing areas, 
and other State property. 

(3) Consideration of introducing system in some branches of indus- 
try and trade. 

(Footnote.—Abstract of Journal of Russian-American Chamber of 
Commetice, Moscow, October, 1916, Commerce Reports, Feb. 8, 1917.) 


8 BELGIUM 


Upon the recommendation of the minister of foreign affairs, King 
Albert created a ministry of economic affairs on October 12, 1917. In 
the words of the recommending report “the destruction and ravages 
of the war and the illegal despciling of our resources by the enemy had 
previously led the Government to create a number of organizations to 
prepare for the restoration of the economic life of the kingdom. How- 
ever, it is advisable that the work of economic reconstruction be di- 
rected after methedical plans in which all the great national interests 
will be harmonized. There should be an intelligent unity of conception 
in the economic field. A wisely coordinated plan will promote the best 
interests of the nation. A consideration .of the ends to be attained 
and of the facts involved lead me to the conviction that only a new de- 
partment will be able to prepare adequate solutions to ‘the grave ques- 
tions which will crowd in upon us.” 

Article II of the law provides “that there will be attached to the 
ministry of economic affairs (a) the bureau of economic studies; (b) 
the committee of economic inquiry at London, Paris, and The Hague: 
(c) the Italo-Belgian committee of cconomic studies; (d) the Belgian 
delegation to the permanent international committee of economic pol- 
icy; (e) the bureau of industry, created in order to study the measures 
te be taken and the policy necessary for the industrial reconstruction 
of Belgium; (f) the national consulting committee of minerals and 
metals; (g) the commission for the industrial and agricultural revival 
of Belgium: (h) the bureau of war devastation.’ Article III pro- 
vides that “ the minister of economic affairs shall take over from the 
other ministers the plans in preparation for economic reconstruction.” 

Immediately upon his appointment the new minister, Paul Hymans, 
recommended that there be created an economic council, consisting of 
experts outside of Belgium, to whom the minister might look for advice 
and cooperation. This body was created by royal decree on Oc- 
tober 13, 1917. A reconstruction mission, consisting of a_representa- 
tive of the Belgian Board of Trade, some scientists, some labor repre- 
sentatives, and technical experts, is to visit the United States for the 
purpose of making a survey of American industrial methods, which 
may be used in rebuilding Belgium. 

An industrial company, whose aim is to assist in the purchase of 
tools and raw materials of all kinds, metals, leather, textiles, chemica!s, 
farming and other machinery, electrical goods, cars, and trucks, was 
organized under the name *“‘ Comptoi National pour le Réprise de lI’ Actiy- 
ite Economique en Belgique.” 

The planning for industrial rehabilitation and for the rebuilding of 
destroyed villages and cities, the repairing of ruined structures, and 
the replacing of public and private equipment has been provided for, 
A committee on national reconstruction has been formed under tha 
leadership of the prime minister, Baron de Broqueville. (Bulletin de 
Statistique et de Legislation Comparée, Jan., 1918. Commerce Re- 
ports, June 6, 1918. Christinn Science Monitor, Apr. 24, 1918. New 
York Times, Feb. 24, 1918.) 





9. AUSTRIA, 


Like Germany, Austria also has a minister for transition economy. 
There was recently formed in Hungary an interministerlal commission 
for the distribution and utilization of military goods which are no 
longer needed on demobilization. The commission will be charged with 
the distribution of these goers among the various branches of produc . 
tion and with the control of the central organization which is te bo 
created to carry out the actual work. The commission consists of the 
minister for transition economy (as president), one representative from 
each of the ministries of trade, agriculture, finance, the interior, na- 
tional defense, transition economy and national welfare, and the na- 
tional food ministry.’ Pester Lloyd, Board of Trade Journal, Mar. 28, 
1918.) 

10. BULGARIA. 

In anticipation of a revival of trade after the war, Bulgaria devel- 
oped water-power facilitics, created a bank for the promotion of trade, 
and founded a great variety of banks for the financing of industry with 
a total capitalization of about $50,000,000. (Commerce Reports, Oct. 
27, 1917; Jan. 22, 1918.) 

11, SERBIA, 

In realization of the collapse of agricultural and commercial activity 
in Serbia, the State has undertaken to assist and control private initia- 
tive in the attempt to revive the national industrial life. The minis- 
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try of commerce communicated with traders and banks and others con- 
cerned in the reprovisioning of the country so as to regulate the quan- 
tity, price, and origin of inipoits, special preference being given to the 
allies, 

\ssuming that the central powers would retain Serbia, the Hungaro- 
Vosnian and Oriental Ecoromic Central Association has undertaken a 
study of the reconstruction needs of Serbia in agriculture, industry, 
trade, as well as social and cultural institutions. 

(Footnote: DGritish Board of Trade Journal, Feb. 2, See 
nomic and cultural work in conquered Rarbia’ by Dr. 
Partos.) 


“Our Eco- 
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12. SPAIN. 


In order to anticipate its future needs, Spain appointed, late in 1917, 

ommission of the directorate general of industry and commerce, 
which, within four months, was to draw up a memorandum dealing with 
the questions of the foreign trade of Spain. ‘The subjects on which 
the commission is to report cover— 

1. The state of the foreign trade of Spain in 1913 and 1914, classt- 
fiet by countries and articles and citing the competition encountered 
nnd the reasons Spanish manufacturers found it impossible to retain 
these markets. 

The disturbance in the world market occasioned by the war; 
nations that have suspended their exports; nations that have main- 
tained their export, showing the extent and the conditions; markets 
Jost and won by Spain; the permanent and transitory character of new 
exports from Spain; the strengthening of former branches of the ex- 
port trade; Spanish industries that have increased their productive 

city by entering such market. 

The analysis of the economic consequences of the war, including 
ihe possibility of economic wars and the formation of two _ irrecon- 
iiable groups, or the necessity for living together economically with 
ho greater separation than that of differential tariffs among allies; 
the consequences to Spain of either form of international trade ar- 

ingements, and the foundation on which Spain may base the continua- 
tiou of its economic relations with the various groups; an inquiry into 
the system of commercial treaties, including a consideration of the 
**most-favored nation” clause; a tariff for encouraging Spanish in- 
cdustries ; and a defensive custom tariff to counteract export bounties 

t, Economic independence of any country is not entirely desirable 
as it might isolate it from the rest of the world; the commission is 
therefore to include a classification by countries—the market and prod- 
ucts of the goods which Spain can contribute toward the trade of the 
world in such a manner as to allow Spain to obtain supplies from 
foreign countries and build up home industries by acquiring cutlets 
abroad. (Gacetta de Madrid, Oct. 15, 1917; Board of Trade Journal, 
Nov. 22, 1917.) 

Late in 1918 the minister of public works announced “the creation 
ef an organization which will forthwith take care of the economic life 
ef Spain both for the period of transition between war and peace and 
for the lines of policy which will have to be followed after the war.” 
(British Board of Trade Journal, Aug. 1, 1918.) 


13. HOLLAND. 


On Inly 2, 1918, the Netherlands minister of foreign affairs installed 
the “advisory commission for economic information abroad,” with a 
view to coping with the increased impediments in the world’s traffic 
after the wat. Among the plans provided for are an increase in the 
number of consuls, greater facilities for travel by consuls, and the 
ereation of an office of technical adviser at the important consular 
posts. (Commerce Reports, Sept. 3, 1918. New York Times, Aug. 7, 
1918.) 

11-15. SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES. 


Representatives of the Scandinavian countries assembled at Stock- 
holm to consider means for the protection of Scandinavian trade 
after the war, in the direction of further commercial cooperation, the 
adoption of uniform commercial law, a revision of the maritime law, 
nnd the further maintenance of the Scandinavian coin convention. 
(London Economist, Oct, 20, 1917.) 

In order to acquire greater economic Sepenaeee and to import the 
lenst possible amount of goods. the Norwegian Government established 
a department of industrial supply, whose function will be to develep 
the natural resources of the country and to build up the industrial 
organization of the country. (Commerce Reports, Feb. 7, 1918.) 

In Sweden there was formed tn the summer of 1918 a new organiza- 
tion to ald the export trade after the war. As a result of the close co- 
operation in Germany between the State and industry, Swedish mer- 
chants felt the nfed of following all measures taken in foreign coun- 
tries which may be inimical to Swedish interests. By cooperation and 
centralization Swedish traders intend to secure the most favorable 
p rices and conditions. An expert committee capable of negotiating new 
rade treaties is an outgrowth of the new organization. (Tidsskrift for 
Industri, Commerce Reports, July 6, 1918.) 

16. CHIL®. 

On September 6, 1917, the President of Chile appointed a committee 
to investigate and report on the condition which the industries and 
commerce of Chile will face upon the reestablishment of peace, the 
competition between domestic and imported commodities and to recom- 
mend measures for the protection of the present condition and for the 
encouragement of their further development. (Commerce Reports, 
Jee, 15, 1917.) 





17. BRAZIL. 


Some recent economic measures, though not strictly relating to post- 
bellum conditions, indicate the foresight with which all nations re gard 
the future. At a recent meeting of the Commercial Association of Rio 
de Janetro it was proposed to extend the commercial relations of Brazil 
by studying how to increase reciprocal commercial relations between 
Irazil and its allies, by asking for suggestions from chambers of com- 
n e in foreign countries concerning Brazilian legislation, tariffs, ex- 
change, and merchant marine, and by intensifying domestic production. 
«Commerce Reports, May 14, 1918.) 


18. COLOMBIA, 
conference of the representatives of various chambers of 
Colombia convened to study the drop in foreign exchange, 
its cause and remedy, the deficlency ef currency, and the fiscal crisis. 
OPPOSITION TO RECONSTRUCTION DISCUSSIONS. 

In England some of the leading publications have opposed the dis- 
cussion during war time of afterwar conditions because of the many 
uneertain factors in the situation. The London Economist (May 4, 
1918) severely criticized the report of the Balfour committee on com- 
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mercial and financial policy after the war. 
lent in Italy and Japan. 
Nichi, Oct. 22, 1917. 


PEACE PROPOSALS OF CENTRAL POWERS, 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I thank the senior Senator 
from North Dakota for his courtesy in yielding for a very brief 
Statement. During the morning hour I presented to the Senate 
a petition in the form of a telegram sent to me by the chamber 
of commerce at Jackson, Mich., one of the strongest and most 
patriotic business organizations in our State. It expressed 
the almost unanimous sentiment of the people. It insisted that 
there should be no peace parley, no armistice, at this fateful 
hour, but that the President and Congress should demand of 
Germany unconditional surrender. I was glad to present that 
petition to the Senate and to say to my constituents that I am 
in hearty accord with their sentiments. I think it is unfortu- 
nite that this controversy should have arisen. There was no 
adequate excuse for it. The President’s reply to the German 
chancellor has made equivocal what the people and its Army and 
Navy felt was certain. It is the doubt that disheartens, when 
hope and courage should predominate. The President, however 
embarrassing it may be to himself, must save the diplomatic 
situation. He should counsel with our allies before speaking to 
Germany. I must assume that his often-expressed desire to 
speak the will of the people still maintains and in some way 
will find expression now. I have presented this petition in 
order that he may understand what the peoples’ will is. I trust 
that it will reach his attention. 

To lose the advantage which the allies now have and to lessen 
our great influence with them would be a colossal blunder and 
might result in a practical German victory. It must not be. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I know of nothing that can 
be more valuable at this time than these discussions as they have 
been going on for the last two or three sessions of the Senate. 
I know that the President keeps in close touch with the senti- 
ments of the people of the United States, but I believe that the 
sentiments of the several States are emphasized by the declara- 
tions that are made by the several Senators on the floor upon 
the great problem now before the American people. 

I desire first, Mr. President, to have read a telegram, a single 
one which I have selected from many from my own State, which 
I believe very succinctly expresses the conviction of all the people 
of the State upon any proposed armistice or any suggestion of 
peace. I ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NvucGen 
The telegram will be read, without objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

MANDAN, N, DAK., 


A similar attitude is preva- 
(Corriere della Serra, July 16, 1918; Nichi 


‘r in the chair), 


October 18, 1918, 
Hon. P. J. McCumber, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Citizens of Mandan oppose armistice that will give Huns opportunity 
to retire safely within their own borders with army fully equipped to 
defy the world. We should demand unconditional surrender as first 
Ste p. 

E. D. Tostevin, Mandan Daily Pioneer. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I now present, as epitomizing my own 
views upon this subject, the resolution which I irtroduced the 
other day. I ask that the Secretary may read the resolution, 
ouitting the preamble. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. Mc- 
CumbBeER on the 7th instant, omitting the preamble, as follows: 

Senate concurrent resolution 24. 

Resolved by the Senate of the United states (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring), That there shall be no cessation of hostilities 
and no armistice until the Imperial German Government shall disband 
its armies and surrender its arms and munitions, together wita its 
Navy, to the United States and her allies in this war; 

That before any armistice or peace proposals shall be considered the 
Imperial German Government shail unreservedly consent to the prin- 
ciples of reparation declared as terms of peace by our allies; 

That it will pay in damages the cost of rebuilding and reconstructing 
all the cities and villages destroyed by its armics and restore to fer- 
tility the lands devastated by it; 

That it will repay every dol.ar and the value of all property exacted 
from the people of any territory invaded by it; 

That it will make proper compensation and allowance for every crime 
committed by ite armies contrary to the laws of warfare and humanty, 
whether on land or sea; 

That it wil, return to France Alsace and Lorraine and the indemnity 
exacted from her in 1870; and 

That it, further, accepts all tne additional conditions laid down by the 
President in his said address of January 8, 1918. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, until the President repiied 
to the peace proposal of the German chancellor, Prince Maxt- 
millian of Baden, I had rested secure in my conviction that 
nothing would stay the progress of our war until we should 
secure an unconditional surrender on the part of the enemy, 
and that, after having secured that unconditional surrender, 


we would then be in a position not to make a negotiated peace 
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but a dictated peace with the enemy which would not only 
assure restoration and reparation but also the future peace of 
the world. I had felt assured after the President’s speech of 
September 27, in which he declared that— 

We are all agreed that there can be no peace obtained by any kind 
of bargain or compromise with the Governments of the central em- 
pires, because we have dealt with them already and have seen them 
deal with other Governments that were parties to this struggle at 
Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest. They have convinced us that they are 
without honor and do not intend justice. They observe no covenants, 
accept no principle but force and their own interest. We can not come 
to terms with them. They have made it impossible. The German 
people must by this time be fully aware that we can not accept the 
word of those who forced this war upon us. We do not think the same 
thoughts or speak the same language of agreement. 

I say I had felt assured that there would be no further dis- 
cussion until the Hohenzollern dynasty had been entirely elimi- 
nated by the German people themselves. I had also felt a de- 
gree of assurance and certainty that inasmuch as the President 
recognized that we and our allies were fighting a world war 
for world interest we would not even suggest terms. that were 
not entirely in accord with the declarations of our allies. 

The President’s reply to the German chancellor, I confess, 
has made me a little less certain of our position. I have never 
made any criticism of that reply and shall not do so, because 
the reply did not speak the last word the President had to say 
on the subject, but rather presented certain queries the answer 
to which might determine his position as to whether he would 
give any answer whatever to the plea. It seemed to me, how- 
ever, that the President’s reply as it then stood left certain 
inferences and was subject to such implication as might estop 
this country from making the full demands which justice, right, 
and the sentiment of the American people and our allies de- 
mand, It seemed to me that when the President requested the 
chancellor to state whether or not he represented the powers 
which were responsible for this war or the German people, he 
would be more or less bound by the reply of the chancellor, 
and especially if his reply asserted that he did represent the 
German people, and also that when the President suggested to 
this chancellor that he did not feel justified in presenting the 
question of an armistice to our allies so long as the German 
Government was in possession of any part of the allies’ coun- 
try, and especially when he requested to know whether it was 
the intention of the German Government to immediately with- 
draw its armies from conquered territory, that the German 
Government might well assume that if they did declare their 
purpose to withdraw from invaded territory and proceeded to do 
so—as they are now doing with some speed, accelerated by the 
bayonets of American and allied soldiers—that an armistice 
would probably follow; and, further, that when the President 
asked the German Government whether or not they agreed to 
accept not merely the principle but the terms laid down in his 
address of January 8 and subsequent addresses, that the ques- 
tion carried with it the suggestion that if they answered 
directly in the affirmative, no other or further terms would be 
imposed by this country or its allies as conditions of peace. 

And, Mr. President. it was because I felt that the country 
ought to know that the Senate of the United States does not 
believe that the mere withdrawal of German troops from con- 
quered territory, and even the surrender of claim to the French 
Provinces seized in 1871, or the reconstruction of Baltic States, 
set out in the President’s several addresses, ought to be the 
limit of our demands or the only conditions upon which we 
will discuss terms of peace with that Empire, that I introduced 
iny resolution on the 7th day of October. 

It will be remembered that nearly three-fourths of a year 
of most desperate warfare has elapsed since the declaration 
made by the President on the 8th of January, 1918. At that 
time the German Government defied the United States. Since 
that time about a million brave men have died because of that 
refusal. Does not that fact justify an additional demand if 
the President’s terms do not include all that justice requires? 
Since that time the German armies have wantonly destroyed 
hundreds of cities and villages. Doesn't that fact alone justify 
and even demand additional penalties? 

I now wish to present to the Senate and the country each 
specific declaration in my resolution, upon which I ask a re- 
sponse from the Members of this body. I know what the 
response of the people of this country is as to each demand 
contained in this resolution. The first is— 

That before any armistice shall be considered the Imperial German 
Government shall unreservedly consent to the principles of reparation 
declared as terms of peace by our allies. 

The Senate will remember that again and again have Great 
Britain, speaking through her several premiers, and France, 
spenking through Clemenceau, declared that inasmuch as Ger- 
many had made this unprovoked war, was wholly responsible 
for it, had been the cause of all the deaths resulting from it, 
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all the misery and suffering, she should not and would not be 
allowed to escape by a mere restoration of the territory she 
had invaded. They insisted and demanded reparation as well 
as restoration, And I ask the Senate and I ask the American 
people, Ought we to demand and insist upon that reparation? 
Is not the insistence by us upon such a demand a solemn duty 
which we owe to our allies? We who have scarcely gotten into 
this war little realize what our allies have been suffering 
for more than four years, the crimes committed against them 
in the name of war, the awful acts of brutality which they 
have had inflicted upon them. And now, when the tide of 
battle has just begun to turn in their favor, when they, with 
our assistance, are in a position to punish those who have so 
brutally maltreated them, can we and will we call a halt in 
our onward march? Can we allow diplomacy to weaken the 
avenging arm? No, Mr. President; I knew the answer, the 
heart response of the American people and of this Senate. and 
that answer can be expressed in two words only—* uncondi- 
tional surrender.” 

That resolution declares that before any armistice shall be 
considered the German Empire and its allies pledge themselves 
to pay in damages the cost of rebuilding and reconstructing 
cities and villages destroyed by their armies and to restore to 
fertility the fields devastated by them. 

I am not in this declaration assuming that this country or 
the allies will compel the criminal who committed this awful 
act against humanity to pay the full cost of the war. Of 
course that in justice should be done, but we can not afford to 
enslave a people because of the crime of their aristocratic 
rulers. But most of this destruction was not the result of 
ordinary warfare. There was no occasion demanding that 
soldiers should set fire to the homes of the peasants; that they 
should cut down their orchards; that they should murder their 
people. As Germany retires from France and Belgium there is 
no military necessity demanding the destruction of every city 
abandoned by them. Such destruction does not and can not 
impede the march of our victorious armies. It is done not 
through the necessities of war but through the sentiment of 
malice and hate engendered, encouraged, and commanded by 
this autocratic militarism against which we are now battling. 

And again I ask of the American people, of the Senate of the 
United States—yes, and of the President himself—the heart re- 
sponse as to whether this wanton destruction of property at 
least should be met and covered by indemnity? 

Again, this resolution declares: 

That the central powers must agree to repay every dollar and the 
value of all property exacted from the people of any territory invaded 
by them. 

Mr. President, things have transpired so rapidly, new wrongs 
and atrocities have followed one upon the heels of the other so 
rapidly, that we are wont to forget, and I fear possibly our 
souls become so inured to these acts that we might fail to 
demand that which was in our hearts at the time, full recom- 
pense for the injuries inflicted. The central powers deported 
from conquered territory the entire able-bodied population of 
both sexes from the age of 16 to 60, except women with young 
children. While we were paying enormous wages, as were 
Great Britain and France, for labor the central powers en- 
slaved and forced to work behind their lines from the popula- 
tion of Belgium 7,500,000, of France 3,000,000, of Serbia 
4,500,000, of Roumania 5,000,000, of Poles and Lithuanians 
22,000,000, or a total of 42,000,000 slaves. 

The plunder of human beings, supplies and property, labor- 
ers, war materials, provisions, minerals, raw products, manu- 
factured products, perscnal property, art objects, and specie 
during the four years has amounted to at least $10,000,000,000. 

Andre Cheredame, in his book Pan Germany, published at the 
close of the year 1917, gives the value of many items of prop- 
erty taken up to that time. I shall recite only a few of the 
more important ones. 

Germans have taken possession of vas‘ stores of raw materials in 
their descent upon France, Belgium, Serbia, and Roumania. Cannon, 
rifles, munitions, wagons, locomotives, cars, as well as thousands of 
kilometers of railway of which they make full use, representing billions 
of francs. 

The Belgian railways system is worth three billions. 

In France they stole all the horses, cattle, domestic animals, 
grain, potatoes, food products, meats, sugar, alcohol, and so forth. 

They seized all the coal and iron ore, copper, petroleum, and 
so forth. 

From the cities of northern France alone the Germans took 
550,000,000 frances worth of hay. The plunder has been worth 
a number of billions to them. 

Everywhere in the occupied territories they took motors, 
steam hammers, rolling mills, lathes, press drills, electrical 
engines, lamps, and so forth, and transported them to Germany, 
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They took private property of all character of the value of 
several billions and divided it among German officers. 

The works of art taken by them are of enormous value. 

War imposts: 

Our official report shows that requisitions have everywhere been 
continuous, Towns that have had to meet the expense of troops quar- 
tered within their jurisdiction have been overwhelmed by huge levies. 
Belgium is staggering under an aunual war assessment of 480,000,000 
francs. Bucharest, after its capture by the Germans, was forced to pay 
a levy amounting to about 1,900 francs per capita of the population. 
At Craloya the levy was 0950 francs per capita. An edict forbids the 
circujation of paper money unless it has been stamped b; the Ger- 
mans who retain 30 per cent of its nominal value. 

In April, 1917, the Frankfurter Zeitung announced that the leaders 
of the Austro-German forces of occupation in Roumania would shortly 
call for an obligatory internal loan of 100,000,000 francs. In Poland 
the German Government has just issued a billion marks in paper money 
for enforced: circulation, 

As I have stated in another address, tribute upon the poor 
Belgians alone amounted to $500 per capita. In the light of 
all that afflicted country has suffered, the savage destruction of 
everything within its borders, in most cases for no other pur- 
pose than to satisfy the lust of the invaders to terrorize the 
population, ought we not to demand and insist by every prin- 
ciple of honor and justice that the sums extorted, the property 
stolen, should be fully compensated for? And let it be re- 
membered, Mr. President, that in the speech of January 8 there 
is not one word concerning this retribution for these offenses 
committed against these innocent, helpless people; there are 
words of restitution, but not a word of reparation. 

Again this resolution reads: 

That it (the German Government) will make proper compensation 
for every crime committed by its armies contrary to the laws of war- 
fare and humanity whether on land or sea. 

Mr. President, prior to our entering the war, the President of 
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the United States on many occasions declared to the German | 


to a strict accountability for any infringement of the laws of 
war affecting American ships, property, or lives. Have we for- 
gotten the Lusitania? 
laws of war? Was the act of the demon who hid under the 


wives, sent the shot without notice, without according the right | 


Was that vessel sunk contrary to the | 


to surrender, which sent mothers with their babes to the bottom | 


of the ocean, an act of honorable warfare or the act of a mur- 
derer? Shall we maintain the word which we sent to the Ger- 
juan Government at that time, that we should hold her to a 
strict accountability? What is the sentiment of the President? 
What is the answer of this Senate? What is the answer of the 
American people? You and I know what it is. 


And again let us recall that our allies who have, as the Presi- | 
cent has often declared, and as we all now recognize, been fight- | 
ing our battle for about four years before we really got into the | 


war, have suffered a hundred fold more than we have suffered. 
Shall we desert them or shall we stand with them in demanding 
the reparation for the wrongs committed against them? There 
can be but one answer to this question. The American people 
will stand with France and Great Britain, and Belgium and 
Serbia, until all of these wrongs have been righted. 

Again this resolution declares that: 

The central powers shall make proper compensation and allowance 
for their crimes committed by their armies, contrary to the laws of 
warfare and humanity, whether on land or sea. 

But a few days ago an American liner was torpedoed. After 
its little guns were shot away so that it could not continue even 
that feeble defense against a deadly submarine, the commander 
of this submarine proceeded to shoot into fragments its life- 
boats that no one on board should escape. 
lifeboat with its 20 occupants that had escaped the shrapnel, 
tied it to the submarine, and in that spirit of hellishness which 
has seemed to actuate the heart of every submarine commander, 
the submarine submerged. The breaking of the cable alone 
saved the lives of these doomed men who were thereby enabled 
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occasion of this kind but once or twice, our allies have suffered 
it a hundred or a thousand times. 

Shall we desert them in their just demands for retributive 
justice? Do you think that the captain of the U boat who, 
having destroyed a British merchant ship, proceeded to destroy 
all the lifeboats, then compelled the few remaining persons who 
were still alive to throw away their life preservers, and then 
submerged, sending all but one, I believe, to death—do you be- 
lieve that that commander should continue to enjoy the sun- 
shine and the blessings of life? Will you join the allies in the 
demand that this captain shall be surrendered and tried by a 
military court? Gen. Pershing reported that one of our Ameri- 
can boys who had been captured was found with his head al- 
most severed from his body, under evidence which showed a 
struggle, and that after his capture he had been most brutally 
butchered. Will you say to the American father who gave that 
son, There shall be no peace until these murderers pay the pen- 
alty of their crime against your boy? What is the response of 
Senators; what would be your response were it your own boy? 
What is the response of the American heart to this declaration? 

Mr. President, there have been published in the New York 
Tribune each day accounts of a series of atrocities that have 
been established beyond any possible question, and which I 
wish to insert in an epitomized form, without reading them, as 
a part of this address. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suerparp in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

NO. 1, 


Near Mellen, Belgium, a woman was standing by the roadside with 
a babe in her arms, watching the Germans of the Thirty-fifth and 
Fifty-sixth Regiments marching some prisoners by. A German officer 
halted and asked for water. The woman brought the water and ob- 
The officer pulled his revolver 


NO, 2. 


The Thirty-fifth Regiment of Germans were on hands and knees, mov- 
ing against Belgian trenches near Antwerp, behind a human screen of 
Belgian women and children. One woman turned and faced the Ger- 
mans and refused to advance. The German creeping behind her gave her 
two bayonet thrusts, at the second one of which she fell. One of the 
children ran to her, and the German place? his gun to its head and 
blew it off. Then the Belgians, who had been unable to fire for fear 
of killing their own women and children, left the trenches and attacked 
with bayonet. 

NO, 3. 


A German patrol—6 men and 1 officer—with 40 civilian prisoners 
was marching near Malines, Belgium. The officer stopped and knocked 
ata door. No one came. He ordered the men to break in. The peasant 
appeared, and they shot him for not coming quickly. The wife came 
cut with a child in her arms, She put the child down and sprang at 
the Germans. She clawed their faces. One soldier killed the woman 
by a tremendous blow, another transfixed the child with his bayonet, 
and held it up for the others to see. Then the house was fired. 


NO, 4, 

For some reason the Huns declared the village green in Tamines, Bel- 
gium, a sacred zone. One day on this green were 20 German soldiers 
and one officer. <A little Belgian girl and her two brothers came tres- 
passing. ‘To those who witnessed the act it appeared the children were 


| only looking at the soldiers. They may have been impudent or taunting. 


He seized the only | 


Nobody will ever know. Suddenly the Germans slew the children, all 
three. The little girl was shot through the ear. 
NO. 5. 


One September evening four years ago a Belgian air scout reported 
to the defenders of Malines that the Germans appeared to be advanc- 
ing with children in front of them. It was true. Tiere were about 10 
children in front of them. They were from 7 to 9 years of age and 
reached to about the Germans’ chests. The Germans were firing above 
their heads as they advanced. 

NO, 6. 

At Monceau, Belgium, the Germans burned 312 houses and shot a lot 
of the inhabitants. They entered a house, and seeing a young man run 
into the garden shot him in his tracks. Then they took the father and 
a second son into the garden. They shot the boy first and compelled 


| the father to stand close to his son, and shot the father in that 


to convey this atrocious murder of their comrades to the Ameri- | 


can people. And this is done at the very moment that the 
central powers are extending their hand and crying for mercy. 
What mercy had they for these poor helpless victims? Will 
this country demand as a condition of an armistice, or as a con- 
dition of peace, that the German Government surrender this 
monster for court-martial trial? Can you, and will you, say 
to the mothers of those brave boys who were sent down to death 
without any opportunity of defense, who were not accorded 
n single right accorded to the most desperate enemy when he 
has surrendered—will you say to these mothers and to the 
American people, that this matter is of such little concern, 
such a small incident in this great warfare, that we will not 
take notice of it? I would ask the heart response of the mem- 
bers of this Senate and of the American people upon this declara- 


position, 
NO. 7. 


Four years ago at Malines, Germans suffered first temporary defeat. 
Belgian soldiers saw one house not burned like the others and investi- 


| gated. On the floor were the dead bodies of a man, a_ woman, a boy, 
| and a girl, all with feet and hands cut off. One of the Belgian soidiers 


who forced the door was surviving son and brother. He went mad at 


| the sight, seized a gun and a horse, and rushed off in the direction of 


tion. And remember again, that while we have suffered an | 


the German Army. He was never seen again. 
NO. 8. 


Four years ago, on September 8, the English shelled Basseville, Bel- 
gium. Huns temporarily repulsed visited their vengeance on the _help- 
less. On entering the vines the British found in one house an old man 
by the fireside strangled, an old woman in a bedroom strangled, and 
a young girl about 17 in the yard strangled. 

NO, 9. 

At Campenhaut, three German cavalrymen entered the house of a 
well-to-do merckant who was known to have a good wine cellar, Having 
drunk 10 bottles of champagne they called in six more officers. Then 
one officer called for the society of the merchant's wife. She came, and 
he put his revolver to her temple and shot her dead; then told the 
merchant to dig a grave and bury his wife. 
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NO. 10. 


In August, 1914, the Germans marched through Herve to Liege. A 
German officer in a motor car with several soldiers called to two 
young men, who, being frightened, started to run. They were shot in 
their tracks. On August_§ the Germans were stopped at Fléron by 
one of the Liege forts. Enraged at this, they returned to Herve for 
revenge. They burne d 327 houses in two days and fired indiscriml- 
nately on civilians at the doors. Shot one woman at close range, 
although she had a crucifix in her hands and was begging for mercy. 

NO, 11. 


Between Flemalle Grande and Jemepepe in Belgium is an inn called 
Campagne de Flemalle. Fourteen Germans placed four men and one 
woman against a wall and then shot the four men. They did not shoot 
the woman. Shé cried and fell on her knees, begging for mercy. The 
four men were not quite dead, so the Germans finished their work with 
bayonets. 

NO, 12. 


Ilerod’s massacre of all male children in Bethlehem 2 years old and 
under was with a purpose that could be understood. The slaughter of 
Jelcian children by Germans was worse. Civilian prisoners were com- 
pelled to march with the Huns out of Malines. Near Sempst they 
passed a small farm homestead burning. Close by the road stood a 
woman with two children. As the Germans passed they drove their 
bayonets through the children. (Bryce report, appendix, p. 110.) 
“The two children,” says the testimony, ‘“‘ were pitched into the 
flames by the soldiers who killed them; they tossed them in with their 
bayonets. It was a different soldier who killed each child.” 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we have read of the depor- 
tation of women and girls of France into Germany and of their 
abuse by the cruel military masters, and then when broken 
down in health and no longer able to work that they are 
returned to be a charge on the French Government. Let me 
cite here but one instance. There was returned only the other 
day a woman who testified that during the nearly four years 
she had been a prisoner she had been compelled to become the 
mother of three children. Two were boys, and they were kept. 
The third, a frail little girl, was sent back to France with the 
health-broken mother. 

Senators, this may seem to be far away, but it is right at 
home in France; and this is but one case out of tens of thou- 
sands. Will we insist for France that those whe have com- 
mitted this crime against the daughter of some French mother, 
possibly whose husband has died for his native land, shall pay 
the penalty of that crime? 

Now these, Mr. President, are things which I say the central 
powers may well say to be outside of, and not included within 
ihe clear terms of the President’s declaration of January 8 and 
subsequent declarations. The question with us is, Should we 
make peace without those additional terms? Should we declare 
an armistice until we are in a position to enforce those terms? 
Is there any man in the whole United States with a soul, with 
a human heart, who does not feel that all of these are most 
righteous demands, demands which if surrendered would be a 
blot on our own sense of justice and humanity? 

What I fear, Mr. President, is that taking this speech of Jan- 
nary 8, 1918, as the basis of negotiation, the central powers ex- 
pect that, except as to matters clearly indicated by that speech, 
to escape without further punishment across their own borders 
which have not been searred anywhere by this awful war. I 
first ask myself, Can we in honor say this will be the extent 
of our terms? If I remember rightly the President in one of his 
speeches, which I do not now recall by date, declared in sub- 
stance that the same principles of right and wrong which gov- 
ern individuals in their relations with each other must hence- 
forth govern nations in their relation to each other. With that 
I am in most hearty accord. But how are we to inaugurate such 
a system if we impliedly say to the world in our peace proposals 
that the nation which commits murder shall in no way be held 
in punitive damages for that murder? Let us present a parallel 
case. Your neighbor for years has been secretly preparing to 
rob you of your property, to murder you and your family. He 
has ineuleated in the hearts of his own family the principle that 
force alone should govern this world. He has inculeated in 
their hearts hatred toward you. He has been preparing and 
waiting for an opportunity to carry his murderous purpose into 
effect. The opportune time comes. He knows you are not pre- 
prepared to defend yourselves. Without a word of warning he 
fires your buildings. He forces himself into your home. You 
and your unarmed children defend yourselves with the best im- 
provised weupons you can command. Being prepared he in- 
flicts terrible punishment upon you. You see your children 
brained by this monster of hate, your wife murdered before 
your eyes. You see your innocent and helpless babe with a 
bayonet thrust through its breast. 
and resolve to avenge their deaths or die in the attempt. 
enemy begins to show signs of exhaustion. 
your right, you find yourself at last able to meet him on some- 
thing like equal terms. He feels his own waning strength. He 
reads vengeance in your eyes, victory in your raining blows. 
He must now depend upon his cunning to save his life. He pro- 


Your 





You battle on in desperation | 
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poses an armistice. He says to you: Do not battle further, and 
I will retreat and go back to my own home, and you and I will 
sit down together and we will enter into an agreement whereby 
there shall be henceforth peace between us. Let me ask you as 
a normal human being, what would be your response? Would 
you take his bloody hand, dripping with the life current of wife 
and babe, in yours, or would you continue that battle until be 
was mauled into submission? I know what your answer 
would be. 

Now, this is just exactly what has transpired in Europe, 
except that nations and not individuals are engaged in that 
drama. The Central Powers were ready. They had schemed 
for 40 years the destruction of their neighbors. They had 
robbed France of two of her Provinces in 1871, and made her 
pay in damages for the privilege of being robbed. With the 
memory of the seizure of Silesia from Austria, of Schleswig 
from Denmark, of Alsace-Lorraine from France, the time had 
come for the conquest of Belgium, the domination of Serbia 
and Roumania, the great Miiteleuropan military power, the 
destruction of Great Britain, and the defiance of the world, and 
those powers struck the blow on land and sea. They struck it 
against nations wholly unprepared, at France first, and then 
Great Britain who, as I have heretofore stated, fought for two 
years with one hand while preparing for war with the other 
hand. 

No act has been too atrocious to be eliminated from their 
mode of operation. They expected to win by terrorism. But 
a righteous and indignant people, though fewer in numbers, 
held them back until this great Nation, tardy of action, slow 
in preparation, came into the conflict on their side. We know 
what would have been the result had they succeeded—an 
enslaved world, buffeted and kicked and abused by the most 
despotic militarism the world has ever known. Their arro- 
gance did not leave the world in doubt as to their purpose. 
They had even declared it long before the blow was struck. 
A confiding world could not believe that such an atrocious pur- 
pose could be possible. Let me read to you the terms the Cen- 
tral Powers had decided upon when their initial success in 
the great onslaught of March 21, 1918, gave them a brief but 
Signal success. These were the terms: 

Germany is entitled to the following terms because of its strength, 
and until they are realized there should be no armistice: 

Annexation of Belgium. 

Annexation of the entire Flanders coast, including Calais 

Annexation of the Briey and Longwy basins and the Toul, Belford, 
and Verdun regions eastward. 

Restitution to Germany of all her colonies, including Kiaochow. 

Great Britain must cede to Germany such naval bases and coaling 
stations as Germany designates. 

_ Great Britain must give Gibraitar to Spain, cede its war fleet to 
Germany, give Egypt and the Suez Canal to Turkey. 

Greece must be reestablished under former King Constantine, with 
frontiers as before the war 

Austria and Bulgaria will divide Serbia and Montenegro. 

Great gritain, Irrance, and the United States must pay ll of 
Germany’s war costs, the indemnity being a minimum of $45,000, 
000,000, 

They must also agree to deliver raw materials 

France and Belgium must remain oc¢ 
these conditions are carried out. 


mmediatety, 
upied at their expense until 


This is what Germany would have imposed upon the world had 
she succeeded in her most accursed war. 

In the face of these demands by those who had made 
this criminal war against the peaceful nations of the world. in 
the face of the condition in which we would be placed had this 
great Mitteleuropa propaganda been successful, let me ask 
Senators, let me ask the American people, yes, let me ask the 
President himself, if we are not committing a grave injustice 
to the American people and to our brave allies if we say to these 
central powers that upon the surrender of Alsace and Lorraine, 
which do not belong to you; upon the retrocession of the terri- 
tory invaded by you; and upon the agreement to cede certain 
territories in the Balkans we will allow you to return to your 
own home and will make no further demand upon you than that 
you will agree with us that you will not again commit such an 
offense? Are we not clasping the blood-guilty hand of the 
worst criminal the world has ever known? Are we not dishon- 
oring our own cause by failing to insist that before we will 
speak one word of peace to these powers we must bind their 
arms and insist that before they can expiate their crime they 
must respond in damages at least to the extent of compensating 
for those things which are outside the pale of recognized and 
honorable warfare? I insist that the nations engaged in the 
defense of the world against this ogre of militarism is commit- 
ting a crime against its own people, an offense against its own 


| cause, if it fails to exact this partial justice from our enemies. 


Coming now to the present aspect of the case upon the ex- 
change of notes between this country and the Berlin Government, 
what will the German Government lose if this war is continued 
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until her armies are defeated? Mr. President, she will, first, 
lose the Provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. They will be re- 
turned to France, and returned unconditionally. 

Second, she will lose her navy, because she can not be left 
with arms to renew this war. 

Third, she will be compelled to pay for the wanton destruction 
of cities and villages and for her devastation of lands and homes. 

Fourth, she will be compelled to return every dollar exacted 
as tribute and the value of every article which she took from peo- 
ple of municipalities in conquered territory and for every murder 
or enslavement committed by her contrary to the laws of modern 
warfare. 

Fifth, she will be compelled to pay for every merchant ship 
and property therein sunk contrary to the recognized rules of 
warfare, and make allowance for the families of those whom 
she has murdered contrary to such laws. 

Sixth, she will be compelled to surrender those military beasts 
who have perpetrated these crimes against helpless men, women, 
and babes. 

Seventh, she will be forced to witness the dethronement of her 
Hohenzollern dynasty. 

Fighth, she will be compelled to surrender important strategic 
positions to the allies until all agreements have been fulfilled. 

Ninth, she would probably see the collapse of the great struc- 
ture built up by the Iron Chancellor Bismarck. Bavaria, at 
least, would probably become an independent nation. 

And right here I might ask if there is a single one of those 
terms that ought not in justice to be imposed? Has not this 
military autocracy earned, and more than earned, this mild 
penalty, when viewed in the light of the awful crime it has 
committed against the world in making this war, the monstrous 
purposes it had in view, and what punishment it would have in- 
tlicted on its enemies had it been victorious? 

Now, what does the jerman Government expect to gain by the 
neceptance of the principles laid down by the President in his 
January 8 address and in his subsequent utterances? And this 
is a most important fact for the Senate to consider. Remember 
tha: these are all the German Government has agreed to accept, 
either in principle or in detail. 

First, it expects to save the Hohenzollern dynasty and with 
it the military autceracy of Germany, the root from which it 
may again grow the deadly Upas tree of German militarism, 
I know many of those in this Chamber say we have nothing to 
do with the question of who shall govern or how the German 
peopie shall be governed. Mr. President, if that is none of our 
business, then this war is none of our business. Whatever may 
have been the particular cause which foreed us into this conflict, 
once being in it, we accepted its full issue and full responsibility, 
and that issue was a world issue. In the words of our Presi- 
dent it was a war “to make the world safe for democracy,” 
and the world will never be safe for democracy nor safe for any 
unnilitary nation as long as the present governmental system 
of Germany, With its standard of force and brutality, is allowed 
to continue. 

Therefore, Mr. President, we declare that it is our business 
as to what kind of a government shall be continued in Germany, 
whether it shall be a military government or a peacefully in- 
clined government. 

I was most gratified when the President, in his speech of Sep- 
tember 27, declared: 


We are all agreed that there can be no peace obtained by any kind of 
bargain or compromise with the Governments of the central empires, 
because we have dealt with them already and have seen them deal with 
other Governments that were parties to this struggle at Brest-Litovsk, 
and Bucharest. They have convinced us that they are without honor 
npd de not intend justice. They observe no covenants, accept no prin- 
ciple but ferce and their own interest. We can not come to terms with 
them. They have made it impossible, 


And, again, in his Baltimore speech, when he says: 

There is, therefore, but one response from us—force, force to the 
utmost, force without stint or limit, the righteous and triumphant force 
which shall make right the law of the world and cast every selfish 
comination down in the dust. 

I am still hoping that the President has not backed down one 
finch from that position. Of course, he knows, as we all know, 
that the spokesman of the German Government is Kaiser made. 
The meeting which accepted the terms referred to in the last 
reply of the German Government was a meeting of the petty 
sovereigns of the different States composing the Empire, not 
one of them elected by the people and every one of them repre- 
seuting the military idea of force and plunder. 

I have heard it rumored that pressure has been made upon 
our President to recede from this position. It has even been 
stated to me that an American ambassador to one of our allies 
has written to the President suggesting that it would be neces- 
sary for him sooner or later to recede from that position; that 
in the end he would have to deal with the present German Govy- 
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ernment which forced this war, as the German people would not 
repudiate their self-deified rulers, and even urged the President 
to consider peace proposals by negotiation. 

Second, the German Government, by accepting as a basis for 
peace the President’s said speech, hopes to retain Alsace and 
Lorraine by according to those Proviuces certain autonomous 
rights. The President declared in his address of January 8 as 
follows: 


All French territory should be free and the invaded portions restored 
and the wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 in the matter of 
Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace of the world for nearly 
50 years, should be righted in order that peace may once more be made 
secure in the interest of all. 

sut the President does not say how this wrong shall be righted. 
I have not the fear, as some have, that the President will ever 
accept anything less than the absolute return to France of those 
Provinces, torn from her by force, and the repayment ef the in- 
deamnity exacted at that time. How else could these wrong be 
fully righted? But this return is not declared definitely, and, 
of course, if we enter into any discussion with the central powers, 
they will claim that their proposed autonomy for these Provinces 
will meet the President’s demand. 

Third, the German Government expects by accepting these pro- 
posals to avoid any and all other responsibility for its wrongs 
and atrocities. And, Mr. President, this fear of retributive jus- 
tice is by far the most important reason for accepting the Presi- 
dent’s suggestions at this time. The German Government, in 
the face of a sure defeat, sees its haven of refuge in the Presi- 
dent’s mild proposals. It sees in those proposals not one word 
of reparation for wrongs, not one word about indemnities for 
atrocities committed. You will note the rather cunning inquiry 
or supposition contained in this last reply of the German Govy- 
ernment, in which they say: 

The German Government believes that the Governments of the powers 
associated with the Government of the United States also take the posi- 
tion taken by President Wilson in his address. 

That means that they take no further position ; that they make 
no further demands. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the German Government well knows 
that these addresses of the President of the United States 
do not comprehend the limit of the demand by other powers. 
Lloyd George and preceding British premiers, as well as 
Clemenceau, have declared again and again that no peace will 
be considered until the Central Powers are ready to make 
reparation. And, Mr. President, if either the United States 
or France or Great Britain concludes a peace without righting 
these wrongs they will have wronged and deeply wronged the 
brave soldiers who have died for world justice as well as those 
who have been murdered through hate. 

The moment the allies near German territory an awful fear 
comes over the people. “ Save us from invasion” is their wild 
cry. And why? Because, Mr. President, they say, “ The in- 
vaders will come with their hearts filled with the atrocities and 
brutalities committed by our armies against them. They will 
burn our cities as we have burned theirs. They will maltreat 
and murder German prisoners as we have maltreated and mur- 
dered their prisoners. They will drive the bayonet through the 
tender bodies of our babes as our soldiers have done in Belgium 
and as our allies have done in Roumania and Serbia. Surrender 
or do anything that will save us from this retributive justice.” 

Mr. President, this is a battle to the death between the 
doctrinaires of force and the advocates of right. Both can not 
survive, one or the other must fall. If the autocratic militarism 
ot the Central Powers is ever to be defeated, now is the oppor- 
tune moment. For it might never again be possible to so unite 
the weak against the strong, the unprepared against the pre- 
pared. 

At this critical moment there can be but one safe reply to the 
plea of this military autocracy for a respite—that reply is, 
Unconditional surrender. There can be but one place to dis- 
cuss and formulate terms of peace—that place is Berlin. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, when the Senate met this 
morning I asked and obtained unanimous consent te introduce 
n resolution (S. Res. 314). That resolution was read, and I 
have no intention of asking that any disposition be made of it 
until the Senate shall again convene, The resolution was pre- 
pared with some care, although I introduced it with a view that 
it might not entirely represent the existing situation, and, there- 
fore, might be aptly subject to amendment. The purpose which 
IT had in mind was to clarify, if possible, what seems to be a 
misunderstanding in some quarters, both in Congress and among 
the people, of the character and extent of the President's fre- 
quently announced program of peace. 

I have noted, Mr. President, with some regret, both in the dis- 
cussions here and in the comments of the press, what seems to 
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me to be a distinct note of distrust either of the President’s 
courage or of his purposes; a feeling that unless the Senate 
and perhaps the press generally, to say nothing of the vast body 
of the people, shall announce their views regarding the pending 
diplomatic situation, the President will comunit the Nation to a 
policy which does not represent the public opinion ef the coun- 
iry. and which will also prove to be a distinct disappointment to 
our qlies. I am sorry to observe the existence of such a feeling, 
for | do not believe that there is any occasion for it, and be- 
eause, unfortunately, it is too apt to justify the impression 
that political considerations have much to do with the dis- 
cussion, 

I have no right, Mr. President, to speak for the President of 
ihe United States or for anyone except myself on this occasion, 
and. therefore, by way of preliminary, I wish to emphasize the 
fact that this resolution is an attempted embodiment of my 
own view of the President’s attitude on the terms of peace. 
if 1 am correct about it, then there is nothing in any position 
inken by the President, either in the formulation of a program 
of peace or in his comments upon it, that need give anyone 
but Germany and her allies any serious cause of apprehension. 

The President of the United States, by the fortunes of war, 
hus become the spokesman of all the world, except the 
central empires. As one writer aptly expresses it, he has ad- 
yaneced to leadership through the anguish of the Nation, and 
right well, Mr. President, has he discharged the duties of that 
lofty and most exalted position. He has spoken many times 
since America entered this war, and what he has said on all 
occasions has been apt, has expressed the sentiment net only of 
America, but of the allies, and has received the almost unanl- 
mous appreval of the public sentiment of the people of all the 
ullied nations. He has never spoken impulsively nor without 
ue consideration of the tremendous import which every word 
uttered by such a man must convey. I, therefore, assume, Mr. 
President, because I believe it to be a fact, that when he speaks, 
he speaks not only for but with the allies; that when he speaks, 
he voices the conclusions to which all the allies have previously 
given their assent; and that he has never committed himself 
io any line of policy since this war began, unless and until 
ihat line of policy has been communicated to our associates in 
this war and has received their approbation. 

Mr. President, I base that statement upon the unbroken tide 
of applause and approval which has greeted every utterance of 
the President since the Ist day of January, 1918. I refer to 
that date because every utterance of his regarding a program 
of peace has been made since then. 

If T am correct, Mr. President, in my assumption, then it 
must follow that the celebrated 14 items or bases of a per- 
manent and lasting peace promulgated by him before the Con- 
gress on the 8th day of January last, and his subsequent refer- 
chces to that subject, are the collective thought and expression 
of every nation engaged in this war on the side of the entente 
allies; that it is not only the American idea of peace but the 
allied idea of peace; that it is American, because we are in 
this war with other nations; that it is allied, because a com- 
mon spokesman announces 2 common sentiment. 

Mr. President, we should also remember in our consideration 
of the President's attitude and of his recent actions that he 
knows world conditions and everything relating to this war 
far better than we do. It is his duty to be informed, as it is 
the duty of his associates to see that he is informed. He, 
therefore, speaks from an abundance of information to which 
we can not at present lay claim; and, while he may say some 
ihings which do not at first meet with our entire approval, we 
may be sure that they are not impulsive or careless utterances, 
for they are the utterances of a man at present charged with 
great responsibility. If this were not so, more than one note 
of disapprobation would have reached us from Great Britain, 
from France, from Italy, or perhaps from all these nations 
combined ; yet I do not recall, Mr. President, the utterance or 
innouncement of any such discordant view. 

On the 6th day of October an incident occurred which placed 
upon the shoulders of the President the most imposing duty 
and the most far-reaching responsibility which, in my judgment, 
was ever borne by mortal man. I have reference to the note of 
the German chancellor which, communicated by the representa- 
tive of the Swiss Government, informed the President of a re- 
quest by the German Government that he take in hand the res- 
toration of peace, acquaint all the belligerent States of this 
request, and invite them to send plenipotentiaries for the pur- 
pose of opening negotiations. The German Government also 
informed the President of its ncceptance of the program set 
forth by him in his message to the Congress on January 8 and 
in his later pronouncements, especially his speech of September 


-7, as a basis for peace negotiations. There is a vast differ- 
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ence, Mr. President, between the acceptance of pronouncements 
as a basis for peace and the acceptance of those pronounce- 
ments as a basis for negotiations leading to peace. 

sut the German Government went further, and, “with a 
view of avoiding further bloodshed,” it requested “ the immedi- 
ate conclusion of an armistice on land and water and in the 
air.”” Let me note here, Mr. President, that it is Germany, and 
Germany alone, which has requested or suggested an armistice. 
The President has suggested no armistice; and, of course, 
neither he nor the allies have ever requested one. 

This note addressed to the President of the United States by 
the head of the German Government could not, in my judg- 
ment, be ignored. Some seem to think that the President should 
have treated it as he treated the Austrian request of a few 
days previous, and that there is some inconsistency between his 
terse rejection of the Austrian note and the manner of his 
inquiry regarding this one; but, Mr. President, there is no 
parallel. Austria, in a most involved communication, seemed 
to request a conference which would be unbinding upon any- 
one and whose purpose would be to discuss terms of peace. 

The President very properly pointed to the terms which hac 
been clearly announced more than once and declined all further 
reference to the subject. This, however, asks for an armistice 
pending negotiations of peace based upon the President's own 
request. 

Now, bearing in mind, Mr. President, what I believe to be the 
fact, that this communication was sent to our assoeiates in 
this war, as Prince Maximilian requested, and bearing in mind 
the necessity of mutual action, not only with regard to the de 
tails of the progress of the war but particularly with regard to 
the immensely more important subject of peace, it was com- 
municated to the allies either through their ministers here or 
through our ministers at their respective capitals, and no reply 
was made to it until a complete and satisfactory understandins 
regarding the character of that reply had been arrived at. 

The President on the 27th day of September, I think, in lay- 
ing down what may be called supplemental terms of peace alsu 
took occasion to use this language. The Senator from OkKla- 
homa [Mr. Owen] put it in the Recorp the other day, but it is 
appropriate that I should again read it: 

We are all agreed that there can be no peace obtained by any kind of 
bargain or compromise with the Governments of the central empires, 
because we have dealt with them already and have seen them deal wit) 
other Governments that were parties to this struggle at Brest-Litovsk 
and Bucharest. oo 

They have convinced us that they are without honor and do not it 
tend justice. They observe no covenants, accept no principle but for 
and their own interest. We can not come to terms with them. They 
have made it impossible. 

No weightier words ever fell from the lips of our Chief Execu- 
tive. But he continues: 

The German people must by this time be fully aware that we can not 
accept the word of those who forced this war upon us We do not 
think the same thoughts or speak the same language of agreement 

Having therefore a suggestion from the German Government, 
a government which the President had a few days before de- 
clared to be wholly untrustworthy and treacherous, what reply 
could the President make except it were an inquiry regarding 
the character of the government making the request and alsa 
regarding the suggested armistice? It was the most natural 
thing, therefore, and I think the most shrewdly diplomatic 
course that could possibly have been taken that the Presidenc 
answered as follows: 

Before making reply to the request of the Imperial German Gover 
ment, and in order that that reply shall be as candid and straight 
forward as the momentous interests involved require, the President of 
the United States deems it necessary to assure himself of the exa 
meaning of the note of the imperial chancellor Dees the imperia 
chancellor mean that the Imperial German Government accepts th 
terms laid down by the President in his address to the Congress of the 
United States on the Sth of January last and in subsequent addres 
and that its object in entering into discussions would be only to ag: 
upon the practical details of their application? 
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This was made necessary in my opinion because the noto 
itself, as I have already said, asked the President to request 
and invite all the belligerent States to send plenipotentiarics 
for the purpose of opening negotiatious and for using the Presi- 
dent’s propositions as a basis for such negotiations. But in 
view of the fact that the German chancellor had also suggested 
an armistice the President continues: 

The President feels bound to say with regard to the suggestion o 
an armistice that he would not feel at liberty to prepose a cessation of 
arms to the governments with which the Government of the United 
States is associated against the central powers so long as the armies 
of those powers are upon their soil 


a 
i 


This is unmistakable. 


The good faith of any discussion would manifestly depend upon the 
consent of the central powers immediately to withdraw their forces 
evarywhere from invaded territory. 
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The President also feels that he is justified in asking whether the 
imperial chancellor is speaking merely for the constituted authorities 
of the empire who have so far conducted the war. He deems the 
answers to.these questions vital from every point of view. 

Mr. President, I think there is but one historical instance 
where the asking of questions was so fraught with momentous 
consequences as this. I refer, of course, to the celebrated 
queries propounded by Mr. Lincoln to Mr, Douglas during their 
celebrated debate two years before the Civil War. Mr. Lincoln 
during that debate was questioned by Mr. Douglas and with 
characteristic candor he answered every one of them plainly, 
and then propounded four of his own. I will read the second 
und most important of them: 

Can the people of a United States Territory, in any lawful way, 
against the wish of any citizen of the United States, exclude slavery 
from its limits prior to the formation of a State constitution? 

It is said that Mr. Lincoln’s friends attempted to dissuade 
him from asking that question as well as the others, fearing 
that as a consequence he would be defeated in the senatorial 
race then pending. Mr. Lincoln’s reply was that he was after 
Jarger results than the senatorship, that his adversary might 
answer those questions so as to succeed himself in the Senate, 
but if he did so he would destroy forever his chances of being 
President of the United States, and if he answered them for 
the latter purpose then he was doomed in the existing race for 
Senator. So, Mr. President, it resulted. Mr. Douglas saved 
himself in the senatorial race but wrecked himself and his 
party in the far greater and more important presidential cam- 
paign of 1860. 

Mr. President, an answer has come to the queries to which I 
have just referred. It will be noticed with what hot haste it 
Was announced that upon the receipt of the President’s queries 
® gathering of kings was ordered in Berlin. They came from 
the four quarters of Germany at the behest of the Kaiser him- 
self to answer two simple questions propounded by a_ plain 
President of a democratic Republic, hitherto regarded with 
supreme contempt by their majesties and whose armies were 
declared to be of little power or consequence. But these kings 
in their asembled capacity or otherwise did not answer the 
President’s query. That proceeded from the German Govern- 
ment, and attention has already been called to the fact that the 
word “Imperial” no longer appears in official German com- 
munications. It did not appear in the note of Prince Max. It 
does not appear in this. The German Government itself de- 
clares: 

The German Government has accepted the terms laid down by Presi- 
deut Wilson in his address of January 8 and in his subsequent ad- 
dresses on the foundation of a permanent peace of justice. Conse- 
quently its object in entering into discussions would be only to agree 
upon practical details of the application of these terms. 

This, Mr. President, commits Germany, not the Kaiser. It 
has committed Germany to the President’s peace program. 
Whatever the immediate result of this note may be, it spells for 
all time the defeat of a German peace; for there can be no 
German peace without a repudiation of this note, and there 
can be no repudiation of the note without domestic disaster to 
Germany herself. 

But that is not the President's greatest triumph. It says: 

The German Government believes that the governments of the powers 
associated with the Government of the United States also take the 
position taken by President Wilson in his address. The German 
Government, in accordance with the Austro-Hungarian Government, for 
the purpose of bringing about an armistice, declares itself ready to 
comply with the propositions of the President in regard to evacuation. 

The German Government suggests that the President may occasion 
the meeting of a mixed commission for making the necessary arrange- 
ments concerning the evacuation. The present German Government, 
which has undertaken the responsibility for this step toward peace, 
has been formed by conferences and in agreement with the great 
majority of the reichstag. The chancellor, supported in all of his 
actions by the will of this majority, speaks in the name of the German 
Government and of the German people, 

serlin, October 12, 1918, 

(Signed) SOLF, 
State Secretary of Foreign Office. 

Tn all the history of the Hohenzollerns, Mr. President, no such 
document as this was even sent from their capital to a foreign 
country. Only during the dark days for them of 1848 was such 
language tolerated anywhere. In answering this question, there- 
fore, the President has driven his diplomatic dagger straight 
into the heart of the Hohenzollern dynasty. It is the beginning 
of the end for them, because he has forced that Government, 
whatever it may be, out into the open, in so far as to make it 
declare that it has consulted with the representatives of the 
German people and speaks in its name, and no reference to the 
Kaiser exists here in any particular. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

_Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator from Colorado 
if he has complete faith in the description of the German 
Government of its own status? 





Mr. THOMAS. I think it might and probably is open to 
serious doubt; but, assuming the authenticity of this note, the 
voice to the world is a voice which German people have also 
heard. And in this age of democracy, at a time when the issue 
is a deadly one between autocracy and democracy, the sincerity 
of the German Government in making this declaration is In my 
mind secondary to the vast importance of the declaration itself, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I did not intend to pursue the inter- 
view, but merely to remark that the Senator from Colorado is 
more optimistic than I am. 

Mr. 'THOMAS. I am seldom accused of optimism, on the 
contrary I am sometimes the source of great depression to my 
friends because of the somewhat darker and more somber view 
that I take. In this instance, if I am optimistic I am decidedly 
glad to know that for once in the world I am taking a brighter 
view of things than perhaps is the common one of my friends 
on the other side. 

Mr. President, the weakest part of this note as regards its 
last phrase lies in its coupling of the German Government with 
the German people. The President has declared that he has no 
confidence in and can have none and will not treat with the 
German Government if that Government is still under the con- 
trol in part of the junker forces of Prussia. If it still represents, 
as I am inclined to think it does represent, the reactionary 
forces of the German Empire then the question of the President 
has been answered, but not in such a way as to permit him to 
accept the good faith of that Government and consider any 
question of negotiation at all. 

Moreover, Mr. President, the German Government, whatever 
it may be, does not in this note comply with the unquestioned 
and positive suggestion of the President, which declares that no 
armistice can be considered until the evacuation is an accom- 
plished fact. On the contrary, for the purpose of bringing about 
an armistice it declares itself ready to comply with the prop- 
osition of the President in regard to evacuation, the German 
Government suggesting that the President make known the 
meeting of a mixed commission for making the necessary ar- 
rangements concerning the evacuation. That is no answer. The 
President says virtually, “ Get off the soil of the allies before 
you can expect me to submit a question of an armistice to the 
allied powers.” That is a condition precedent which Germany 
does not meet, and not having met it betrays the fact and is not 
ready to accept any suggestion covering completely the position 
and the attitude occupied by the President and by the allies 
with regard to the fundamental conditions of a suspension of 
hostilities. 

Mr. President, here is a dispatch of October 12, published in 
yesterday’s papers: 

LONDON, October 12. 

The ministers of the allied Governments, says the Express, have dis- 
eussed the German peace overtures and agreed upon a line of common 
action. The British, French, and Italian ministers first conferred and 
reached a decision, after which the British and French cabinets con- 
firmed the conclusions, 

Does anyone doubt, if that be so, but that the President is 
fully informed as to what those conclusions are? Does anyone 
question but that those conclusions and his own are identical ; 
and can anyone therefore doubt that the action to be taken very 
soon by the President of the United States with regard to this 
note will be eminently satisfactory to all the allies and there- 
fore to ourselves? Mr. President, I know in my inmost heart 
that the man at the head of the affairs of this great Govern- 
ment is as much concerned in the making of such a peace as 
will be permanent, such a peace as will accord with victory 
and the supremacy of democratic institutions, as any man in the 
country in or out of this Chamber. Nay, more, Mr. President, 
the responsibility being his, his concern in that regard is in- 
finitely greater. He needs support, encouragement, confidence 
to-day more than a President of the United States ever needed 
these influences from every man, woman, and child in these 
United States. I think that he has them. I believe that he de- 
serves them. I am sure that when his reply comes he will 
vindicate them. 

I was asked this morning by an eminent Senator why, in the 
resolution which I offered, no reference was made to Turkey. 
I think the answer is obvious. We are not at war with Turkey. 
Turkey is not at war with us. Turkey is not included except 
inferentially in the letter sent to the President and published 
yesterday morning. The Austrian Government doubtless is, 
although the name of that Government does not appear in the 
note. The allies will deal with Turkey. The voice of the 
United States when that time comes may be potential—it cer- 
tainly will have it influence—but I do not conceive it proper 
to make any mention in a resolution like this of any country 
with which we are not actually engaged in war. We have to 
deal with the two central empires, and those only. Our allies 
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have to deal with the central empires, Bulgaria, and Turkey. 


A common peace, Mr. President, may and should include them | 
all, but the terms of peace between Turkey and the nations with | 
which she is at war must be dictated and determined by those | 


nations alone, our good offices being extended, of course, when- 
ever they may be requested. 

I have no question, Mr, President, but that the many tele- 
grams and the many addresses to which we have listened since 
the 6th day of October correctly voice the sentiment of the 
American people. This war, the greatest and most destructive 
and most causeless of all the wars of history, has levied its 
bloody toll upon every nation engaged in it. Ours, the greatest 
Nation in the world, with unlimited resources, has, since its 
entry into the great tragedy, given most freely of its men and 
of its means. Its only purpose has been and is to vindicate its 
own institutions, maintain its own Nonor, and do its part in the 
salvation of the human race and the preservation of its civiliza- 
tion. 

To surrender now to Germany, even indirectly or partially, 
would probably prove a tragedy, because it might prove to be 
nothing but a truce. We do not want any more wars that will 
come to plague our posterity if we can avoid it. That they 
will come in spite of all we can do I verily believe, because hu- 
man nature is the same throughout the centuries, but that they 
may be minimized and made as rare as possible will be worth 
all the blood and all the treasure that we have poured out and 
will continue to pour out in our own cause and that of our 
allies. 

Of this I feel sure that the President is as earnestly con- 
vineed as any man can be; I know that in his declaration as a 
basis for peace he has kept in mind the terms of the allies, 
which, tersely stated, consist of reparation, restitution, and in- 
demnity. There is nothing in his own utterances upon the sub- 
ject which do otherwise than supplement the utterances of our 
allies. Peace must come with the complete subjugation of Ger- 
many, and that will come, Mr. President, by refusing to treat 
with any Government representing indirectly the influences which 
made this war possible. To do less would be to do injustice to 
ourselves and a graver injustice to posterity. The price which 
has been paid and which is being paid, that free institutions may 
prevail and individuals and individual nations live without op- 
pression, must continue until that end is reached, whatever the 
cost. 

This sentiment, Mr. President, was well expressed in a little 
verse written by a soldier who paid for. his devotion to liberty 
the penalty of his life upon the succeeding day: 

In Flanders fields the poppies grow, 

Between the crosses, row on row, 

That mark our place; while in the sky 

The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Unheard amid the guns. 

We are the dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunsets glow, 


Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe. 

To you from falling hands we throw 

The torch. Be yours to bear it high. 

If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies blow 
In Flanders fieids. 


We shall break faith, Mr. President, neither with our soldier 
dead, with our allies, nor with the great principles for the vin- 
dication of which we entered this war. 

Mr. ASHURST, Mr. President, I was unable to be present 
during all the debate this morning. I have secured a copy of 
some of the speeches that have been made, and I wish to read 
from the speech of the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr, Rrep]. 
He speaks with great emphasis and with great clearness. While 
I do not always agree with him, I am very glad to find that I 
fully indorse the entire speech which he made this morning. I 
am going to comment upon that speech, and I wish to savy now 
that I deem myself fortunate to be considered as one of his 
friends. He is Missouri’s gifted and brilliant son. I repeat, 
while I have not always agreed with him—indeed, have very 
frequently disagreed with him—his views command not only 
the respect of the Senate but the respect of all other thinking 
people. Reading from his speech of this morning, on page 153 
of the manuscript, he says: 

T have not been a worshiper of the President, for I worship no man; 
but I honor the President; I have always honored him. I respect him 
as a man and I highly honor him as the Chief Executive of this great 
Nation; but I have never been a truckler, a cringer, or one who goes at 
his heels. However, in this hour I stand here to say that Congress 
can make no greater mistake, the Senate can make no more tragic 
blunder, than to give the country to understand that Woodrow Wilson 
premeess to fritter away the fruits of this war. I do not believe it; 


can find nothing in my heart and nothing in his conduct to warrant 
such a thought. 
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Mr. President, “ apples of gold in pictures of silver.” I would 
that I had the power and the gift of expression to say as suc- 
cinctly and as clearly what Missouri’s eloquent son said this 
morning. 

If a stranger should have walked into the Senate galleries, 
Mr. President, during the proceedings this morning, or during 
our last session, and he should without any previous informa- 
tion on the subject have heard only the debate here, he would 
imagine that Woodrow Wilson has done all those things which 
the distinguished senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce] some weeks ago said that Mr. Buchanan did. If a 
stranger, with no previous information upon these questions, 
should sit in the Senate gallery that stranger would be led 
to believe that the President of the United States was now on 
the very verge of committing the most colossal blunder of all 
human history. That stranger, if he possessed no information 
upon the subject and judged only from and by the debate, 
would be led to believe that all the strategic advantages which 
our victorious and valorous Army has achieved and all the 
advantages which the soldiers of the allies have achieved were 
about to be frittered away by some thoughtless, heedless, care- 
less man who is now Chief Executive of the United States, 

Mr. President, the Senate has a great function to perform. 
In speaking the other day I said I was glad to see the Senate 
express opinions. I think the truth is that we do not express 
opinions enough on these great questions. But how can we 
assist the Chief Executive in the prosecution of this war by 
these dolorous utterances, by these tones so like lamentations, 
by these forebodings of disaster, by these anticipations of be- 
trayal, as it almost were, charged up against the Chief Execu- 
tive? When did the Chief Executive of this Nation betray a 
trust? Where do you get any information or any suggestion 
that he is about to be weak-handed in this great hour of vic- 
tory? One Senator this morning said that right now in the 
hour of victory the fruits were about to be dashed from the 
lips of the allies. 

Mr. President, I am not venturing to assume the rather 
dubious réle of a prophet, but I know enough about the affairs 
of men, and I believe I know enough about the affairs of gov- 
ernments, to realize that when the answer of Weodrow Wilsen 
is made it will ring out like a silver bell when struck by a steel 
hammer at midnight, and all of this rumor, and all of the lam- 
entations, and all of the mournful things that we hear on the 
other side of the Chamber will be dissolved and dispelled, even 
as the mist and fog are dispelled by the bright sunlight that 
shines in the great southwest. 

Mr. President, if Senators objected to the 14 terms laid down 
in the speech of the President to both Houses of Congress on 
January 8, why have they been so ominously silent until this 
very grave heur? If there was a mistake made when the Presi- 
dent laid down his 14 principles, why did not then the Senate 
object? Why did it wait until this hour, the critical hour, I was 
about to say the most critical hour, in the history of the world, 
for I think I am not overstating the case when I say this is the 
most critical hour in the history of the world? Since Von Kluck, 
in 1914. began to drive his army, with irresistible force and 
deadly precision, straight against the heart of France, the situ- 
ation has been perilous. From that very hour until a couple of 
months ago all civilization was in peril. Who was the steady 
President at that time? The same Woodrow Wilson. What 
was it that induced Congress to declare war? It was nothing 
less than the message of the President of the United States. 
Would the Sixty-fifth Congress have ever declared war had it 
not been for the message of the President delivered to both 
Houses of Congress on the 2d of April, 1917? Only the Presi- 
dent could have shown Congress its duty. 

Having induced this Congress to declare war, having led 
the people correctly, having by his commanding ability placed 
himself in the position where he is now not only the spokesman 
of our country but the spokesman of all of the ailies as well, 
what has come over the spirit of the dreams of people and 
especially of Senators who now claim to see about to be played 
by the Chief Executive a betrayal of the world’s civilization? 

Mr. President, Senator after Senator has arisen and declared 
that the 14 terms were not sufficiently specific. I have no quar- 
rel with any man who misinterprets or misunderstands a ques- 
tion. Some things seem plain to me that other Senators do not 
understand, and I confess that events and circumstances and 
deductions that other Senators make I do not see at all, but let 
us recur for a moment to the eighth subdivision of the terms 
laid down by the President in his speech of January 8 to both 
Houses of Congress: 

8. All French territory should be freed and the invaded portions re- 
stored and the wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 in the matter 
of Alsace-Loraine, which has unsettled the peace of the world for 
nearly 50 years, should be righted. in order that peace may once more 
be made secure in the interest of all. 
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‘The wrong done France.” What was the wrong done 
France? The.tearing away of Alsace and Lorraine, those two 
gems, those two Provinces from France that belonged to her. 

Again, Mr. President, what little reputation I have as a 
prophet, if indeed I have any, I am willing to stake here and 
now that when finally peace comes Alsace and Lurraine will 
belong not to Germany but will be restored to France, to which 
nution they justly belong. 

Senators have expressed the fear that Belgium may not be 
restored. I wish to say that my view of the President’s speech 
of January 8 is that Belgium must be restored and that 
compensation will be made to the Belgian people. How could 
Belgium be restored if proper and adequate compensation were 
not made to the Belgian people? Would the evacuation of Bel- 
gzium be suflicient? Does anybody who indulges in the luxury 
of reflection pretend to say that a mere evacuation weuld be 
a restoration? 

Not at all, Cities and towns destroyed should be rebuilt; 
and [ believe—and I may have faith larger than that of other 
meiu—that under the leadership of Woodrow Wilson they will 
be rebuilt and the devastated portions will be resiored, so far 
as human energy and German money can be made to restore 
them. 

A note of fear has been sounded that an armistice might be 
granted. I am not a military man. The only place I ever drew 
2 sword was at a raffle [laughter], and I know nothing about 
military affairs; but I do know that armistices are not made 
by presidents or kings. Here in this Chamber are men who 
have served in the Army. They know that an armistice is made 
by the generals in the field. 

An armistice, if there be one, will be granted upon the sug- 
gestion of Marshal Foch, that brilliant, that resilient, that won- 
derful genius who has driven the Germans back; if an armistice 
is granted to the German brute it will be upon the suggestion 
of Marshal Haig, that sturdy Englishman who has stood as 
Wellington stood with the immortal squares at Waterloo; if an 
armistice is granted to the Germans it will be made after the 
request of Gen, Pershing. No President has ever taken the 
field. It was suggested, indeed, when St. Clair met with dis- 
aster in the Indian fighting in the West that if Washington had 
left the Capital and gone into the field the disaster would not 
iave come; but I do not recall that any President—and the 
historians of the Senate will correct me if I am wrong—-ever 
left his place to go into the field. I presume if Woodrow Wilson 
would go into the field he might have the power to ask, and, 
following precedent, might ask for or grant an armistice, if he 
saw fit; but I wish again to assure the Senate—and I am speak- 
ing tor myself alone—that if an armistice is had it will be upon 
the suggestion and request of the generals who are in the 
field facing the shot and shell and who know whereof they 
sph ik. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, does the Senator not 
meun that it will be with the consent of Marshal Foch and 
not at the request of Marshal Foch? Surely the Senator does 
not mean that the marshal of France is going to ask for an 
armistice, 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator for the interruption; he 
has corrected me, and I am very glad he has done so. What I 
meant to say was that if an armistice is granted, if an armistice 
is had, if the President directly or indirectly consents to one, 
it will, in my judgment, be because Marshal Foch and Marshal 
Haig and Gen. Pershing have suggested to him that, in their 
judgment, it would be proper to grant one. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his correction. 

Mr. President, it seems to me at this time that we ought not 
io prejudge the President. The distinguished Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] in very ornate and correct language 
portrayed the great burden that is now upon the Chief Execu- 
iive. I think that any man, whatever his ambitions may have 
been and whaiever his aspirations for the Presidency may have 
been, ought to be thankful to his star that he is not the Presi- 
dent at this hour, and ought to hope that if he ever becomes 
President no such burden will be laid upon him as is laid upon 
this man Woodrow Wilson. Like the Senator from Missouri 
JMr. Reep}, I have not been the President’s spokesman or his 
coifidential friend, I have differed from him when I thought 
I was right in differing from him, and I shall continue to do 
So Whenever my conscience and my judgment tell me I ought 
to do so; but I do believe it is not the best service we can 
render to our country by venturing continually and with tire- 
some reiteration to repeat that we fear that the President is 
aboul to weaken his grasp, and that strategic advantages which 
our valorous armies have won ure about to be frittered away 
by some ill-considered course of action on his part. I do not 
know whai will be the next move either in the military or the 


diplomatic world, but I believe that no thinking man, no just 
Inan, now believes that the President of the United States is 
going to say, either by \/ritten or spoken word, anything that 
will weaken the present happy and fortunate condition of our 
troops—fortunate and happy in so far as victory is concerned 
and in so far as their leadership is concerned. I do not be- 
lieve that any man to-day believes that the President con- 
templates taking any action that would in any way chill the 
ardor or weaken the spirit of our Army in the field or our 
pecple at home whose sons are being sent to glorious sacrifice 
and whose money is being generously poured out into our com- 
mon Treasury to pay the expenses of this great war. 

Mr. President, another note which has been sounded and 
upon which the changes have been rung is that should an armis- 
tice be had some advantage will be taken of it. I wish to 
say, further, that it is a very happy thing for the people of the 
United States that I am not President, and I hope no such 
unhappiness will ever come to them, but I recognize a wise 
man when I see him, and I think President Wilson is wiser 
than lam. I would attempt, if I were President, unfortunately 
for the country, to leave a trail of blood and fire from the Rhine 
to Berlin. That might not be the best thing for the world. 
I do not think I am any more revengeful than any other man, 
but I might say a life for a life and a ship for a ship; I might 
say things that would not contribute to success and victory, 
to happiness, and to the peace of the world in the future. It 
is a very happy thing that neither I nor any other Member of 
the Senate to-day is President of the United States. It is a 
very fortunate circumstance for the peace of the world and for 
the success of our arms that the man who has a chin like the 
Plymouth Rock is President of the United States; it is a very 
fortunate circumstance that a man is President whom neither 
abuse, sarcasm, ridicule, speeches, oratory, nor anything else can 
move, except the sense of what he believes to be right and just. 

The President in his letter of inquiry to the German Govern- 
ment suggested that no armistice could be had while the armies 
of the Teutonic powers were on invaded territory. Therefore 
sole fearsome souls say that Germany might not be required 
to abandon and evacuate Russia because by the treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk Russia is no longer one of the allies. The Presi- 
dent says, in paragraph 6 of his speech of January 8: 

The evacuation of all Russian territory— 

All Russian territory. 

Senators seem to fear that the treaty of Bucharest might 
have the effect of taking Roumania out of the category or 
domain of an ally. Surely, if the President can not be trusted 
to see to it that Germany must evacuate all portions of all 
countries she has stolen and pillaged and ravished he can not 
be trusted to do-‘anything. 

As to Turkey, if I had my way, the Ottoman Turk, who has 
been a pest to civilization for more than a thousand years, would 
be put to the sword for his long list of crimes. It will be borne 
in mind, as has been stated, that we are not at war with Turkey. 
The Turks are shooting our soldiers, however, and, although we 
are not legally at war with Turkey, we may be technically at 
war with her; but the President, in paragraph 12 of his speech 
of January &, said: 

12..The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should be 
assured a secure sovereignty But the other nationalities which are 
now under Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted security of 
life and an absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous devel- 
opment. And the Dardanelles should be permanently opened as a free 
passage to the ships and commerce of all nations under international 
guaranties, 

So Senators may give their perturbed spirits rest. Turkish 
power in Europe will be broken. 

Mr. President, if the stranger I mentioned a few moments ago, 
having no previous information upon the subject, should sit in 
the Senate gallery, he would think that he was looking on the 
Senate of 1861 to 1865, which was in opposition to Abraham Lin- 
coln, I wish to say—and I have the books here to prove it—that 
during a part of the War of 1861 to 1865 there was a time when 
there was only one Senator of the United States who had the 
slightest confidence in Abraham Lincoln. He wags wiser than 
they were; they were going to win the war with their mouths, 
and were always indulging in evil forebodings as to what bale- 
ful thing Lincoln was about. I am sure that if Gen. Grant had 
failed to capture Vicksburg—and the only friend Gen. Grant 
had in June, 1863, was Lincoln—not only would Grant have 
been removed, but President Lincoln would have been impeached 
and a dictatorship would have been set up to run the Govern- 
ment for the remainder of the war. That is history. 

Why, if a stranger, without any previous information, had 
walked into the gallery this morning and listened to the lamen- 
tations of these modern Jcremiahs, the stranger would think 
that he was in the Continental Congress, with the galleries open, 
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and Conway and his cabal and Gates and his adherents were 
hamstringing, abusing, and making the pathway hard for George 
Washington. Washington won in spite of the Continental Con- 
gress, Madison won in spite of the Blue Lighters, and Polk won 
in spite of the Little Americans. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenprick in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arizona yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Was there not this difference between 
that time and this time in both Houses of Congress, namely, 
that in the Civil War there were at times Members of both 
Tlouses who were in reality against the President, who did not 
support him at all in the war, whereas at the present time there 
is not a single Senator to-day who is not for the most earnest 
and aggressive prosecution of this war? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, as to whether or not Senators 
have been supporting the President, I leave that to the Recorp; 
whether the Senators who voted for the war supported the 
President or not I do not know; I leave that for other men to 
decide; whether those who voted against the draft supported 
the President or not I leave for somebody else to decide. but 
surely for some reason—I know not what—no candid man will 
deny that this atmosphere in the Senate, especially on the Re- 
publican side, is supercharged with hostility toward the Presi- 
dent at this hour. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, what I was asking was, Is not every 
Member of this body heart and soul for the prosecution of this 
war? 

Mr. ASHURST. Iam very glad I do not have to answer for 
the heart and soul of every Member of the Senate. It is a 
pretty good-sized task to answer for the heart and soul of 
myself, I hardly know how to answer the distinguished Sen- 
ator. I am not going to be partisan enough to deny that a 
large number of Republican Senators have earnestly and hon- 
estly and ably supported the President in this war. No one 
who has a tinge of fairness would deny that statement, of 
course, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, my point was that. while there may 
have been some Democrats and some Republicans who were 
slow about getting into the war, nevertheless since we have 
been in the war there is not one among us on either side who 
is not most ardently in favor of prosecuting the war. 

Mr, ASHURST. Well, now, it has just been suggested to me 
that some of President Lincoln's critics took the same position 
with reference to President Lincoln. Senators say they are 
willing to support the President in his conduct of the war, but 
they employ captious criticism as to the method in which he 
conducts the war. I hope that these speeches this morning 
these dolorous speeches—were not made for the purpose of 
securing any partisan advantage in the coming elections. I da 
not believe that they were made for that purpose; but I should 
like to know for what purpose they were made. Were they 
made for the purpose of assisting the President, whose burden 
now is certainly very great? Were they made to assist him? 
If not, for what purpose were they made? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President-——— 

Mr. ASHURST. First let me finish this sentence. In such 
2 stupendous hour, when the scales are trembling, when we 
are all looking and seeking for the truth, and possibly the 
President not seeking for it more than some Senators them- 
selves, I hardly think it contributes to a correct solution to 
charge the President with the crime of being about to become 
weak-kneed and yielding up the advantages that our armies 
liave achieved in the field. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Arizona 
will undoubtedly know that the morning papers of to-day 
throughout the whole country are—every one of them—express- 
ing the same sentiment that Senators have expressed here. 
They are all good, strong supporters of the Government and of 
the President in the prosecution of this war; but undoubtedly 
they have felt that their voice ought to be heard. They express 
the American heart and sentiment. Then, why should not 
the American representatives express the same _ sentiment? 
They are supposed to represent the American people. Can 
there be any harm in saying to the President we do not want 
any kind of a compromise, even though we may feel that he will 
not comprise; that there may be no cessation of hostilities, 
even though we do not believe that there is any great danger of 
such a cessation; and that there shall be no talk of peace 
unless there is first unconditional surrender? That means that 
we are with him, the same as the press is with him. 

I am one of those—if the Senator from Arizona will allow 
me—who stand straight with the President on his 14 propo- 
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sitions. I might possibly, in the first instance, have some doubt 
as to what the third proposition meant, but I am certain the 
President did not intend to convey the idea that he would be 
in favor of free trade with this country. I know he did net 
mean anything of that kind; and I do not agree with my col- 
leagues who think that he meant just what they have said 
that third proposition does mean; but I think that we are enti- 
tled to a little something beyond that which is in the 14 arti- 
cles; and, if I say that I want something more, that is net 
Saying that I do not agree with everything that is contained 
within those 14 articles. 

“Mr. ASHURST. The Senator is right in the statement which 
he has just made. ‘The Senator is very calm and very clear 
headed. Suppose he were President—and the Republican Party 
could do a vast deal worse than to nominate the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota for President—suppose that he were 
President, and that he had 8 or 10 months previously laid down 
certain terms to a nation with which we were at war, and 
had supplemented that with other terms, saying “these terms 
must be met before we will think of a cessation of hostilities ” ; 
suppose then a message purporting to be regular, however irreg- 
ularly it might come, as this wireless message has come—sup- 
pose such a message should come from the Government with 
which we should be at war, saying “we are ready to meet all 
of your terms.” What would the Senator do? Will the Senator 
answer that question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I stated that a short time ago; but if the 
Senator from Arizona wants a direct answer to that question, I 
will say that I would say to such a nation, “ Nine months ago 
you refused those terms, and because of your refusal you have 
caused the loss of the lives of millions of men; you have de- 
stroyed hundreds of cities and villages; you have permitted a 
vast number of atrocities; and while you are pleading for 
peace you are committing atrocities upon American ships and 
upon American seamen. So I now, in addition to my 14 articles, 
will demand of you reparation for the wrongs that you have 
subsequently committed.” 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from North Dakota justifies 
my inference that he would not make a bad candidate for the 
Presidency, and I think I would say the same thing which he 
has just suggested. But who is there here who will dare say 
that the President of the United States will not say just that 
same thing? Who is there here who dares say the President 
is not as wise as the Senator from North Dakota and that the 
President will not say that very thing? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope he will. 

Mr. ASHURST. My complaint is that we have anticipated 
what the President is going to say; we have proceeded upon 
the hypothesis that we can not trust him to say the correct 
thing. 

I will now ask permission, as a part of my remarks, that the 
Secretary read an article in the Sunday New York Times by 
Mr. Charles H. Grasty. It is not very long, and I should like 
to have the Senate listen to the article, headlines and all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

WISH WILSON’S NOTE HAD REBUKED ENEMY EUROPE IN WHITE HEAT 
OVER GERMAN ATROCITIES, BUT COOLER MINDS AIPROVE REPLY. 
(By Charles H. Grasty.) 


(Copyright, 1918, by the New York Times Co. 
York Times.) 


Special cable to the New 


Paris, October 11. 

It is remarked that while the President’s reply to Berlin has com- 
manded formal approval from the press and public of Europe there 
seems to be a lack of enthusiasm in some quarters. It is true, p: 
haps, that the present European mood would have been better suited 
if the President's reply had contained a note of severe reprobation of 
Germany's crimes, 

Europe is worked up to a white heat of indignation by the wanton 
destruction of the Hun in northern France. This deviltry, added to all 
that has happened before, and coming at the moment of a prayer for an 
armistice, caused a Wave of disgust and indignation to sweep over 
France. 

Those who are looking for practical results rather than the ventin 
of these very natural human emotions hold, however, that the Presi 
dent’s reply is of precisely the right temper. They say ail moral forces 
still lie at the bottom of the matter. The President has reserved them 
and they will go into the scale later at maximum weight. Any ex- 
pression of horror, any tone of vindictiveness would have dissipated 
in some degree the moral advantage which the entente now has over 
Germany. 

“The President’s idea of cold justice saves the situation in its en- 
tirety,” said a prominent American. ‘‘ Every wrong Germany has done 
since August, 1914, is on record, and will count in the final reckoning. 
If Wilson’s note had borne the color of vengeance or expressed the 
slightest emotion it would have played Germany's gam« The con 
troversy once launched in these tones and terms might eventually lead 
to what would be distorted into an appearance of crimination and re- 
crimination, out of which the militarists could draw new material for 
fooling the German people, 
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“Nothing more fortunate for Germany could happen than to have 
the whole world alight with passion just now. It is reason and justice 
she has to fear. Iv the President’s reply one seemed to hear the click 
of handcuffs on the wrist of the German militarist felons.’ 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am going shortly to con- 
clude. Other Senators are anxious to claim the floor, and I do 
not want to weary the Senate. I wish merely, however, to say 
that one of the reasons why Woodrow Wilson, and not some 


other man, is President is because Woodrow Wilson can read | 


and speak without color of vengeanee. The fact that I am 


unable at times to speak on these matters without a tone of | 


vengeance is what has retarded me and what retards all of us. 
That is the reason that some of us are not President, likely; 
and it is happy for the country that at this hour of great peril 
there is a man at the helm who ean talk without color of ven- 
geance and who can write without color of vengeance, but who, 


when he does write and does speak, you can hear, as this paper | 
says, the “click of handcuffs on the wrists of the German mili- | 


tarist felons.” 

Now, Mr. President, I have no fear; in fact, as a modest, 
unpretending Senator, I will assure the Senate that when the 
President does speak and does act on the latest German expres- 
sion or pronouncement, it will be a speech or an action which 
will not in any way relax the iron grasp which our soldiers and 
the soldiers of our allies have in Flanders and in France; when 
he does speak or act it will be such speech or action as will not 
in any way discourage the spirit of our people, our soldiers, or 
our allies. On the contrary, it will be such speech or such action 
as will tend, rather, to encourage and stimulate them to higher 
and, if it were possible, to more valorous endeavor. 

I will again read from the eloquent speech of Missouri's bril- 
liant Senator at page 160 of the manuscript: 

1 tell you, sirs, that when the conditions of peace are written, the 


hand of Woodrow Wilson will not be, it can not be, subscribed to any 
triaty that does not compel Germany to tread the wine press and to 


pay back to the world, as far as she can in her own suffering, for the | 


agonies that she has wrought and for the desolation that she has 
brought upon the earth, 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the Recorp as a part of my remarks an editorial from 
the New York World of yesterday, entitled “Is this what men 


are dying for?” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so | 


ordered, 
The editorial referred to is as follows: 
[From the New York World, Oct. 13, 1918.] 


IS THIS WHAT MEN ARE DYING FOR? 


What is back of some of the Republican criticism of President Wil- | 
son's diplomacy and some of the Republican opposition to his peace 


prozram is frankly and shamelessly revealed by the American Econo 
the organ of the American Protective Tariff League, 

plying to the World's questions ‘In what way will the election 
of a Republican Congress hasten the winning of the war? In what way 
will it assure a more satisfactory peace? ’’—the American Economist 
tells the American people that they are not fighting for liberty and 


democracy and civilization, but for money and markets. We quote 
it xact laungu ; | 
* In the great issue of 1918 far more is involved than the release of 
1 ions from the tyranny of Germany. ‘True, that is the rallying 
ground—the reason why the allies and the boys from America are 
fighting so desperately 
But back of all the shouts for liberty and freedom is the bare, cold 


fact that this is an economic war, a war for national supremacy and 
security.” ” 

Continuing. the Feonomist says: 

‘A conclusive and satisfactory peace in 1898 needed that undivided 
support of the American peopk A conclusive and satisfi ictory peace 
in 1918 would likewise need the individ d support of the people, pro- 
vided nothing but liberty and justice were involved, 

‘Lut the present war is now an economic war.” 





Hence President Wilson must be beaten in the fall election because 
he has declared in favor of “the removal of all economic barriers be 
tween nations "—meaning that there must be no special and secret 
trad greements. he proposed Democratic peace program also con- 
templates a ‘lcague of nations,’ and that must be blocked by “‘a protec- 
tionist Congress, 

The American Economist may not seem important in itself, but it 
speaks for the American Protective Tariff League, and, unfortunately, 
t} \merican Protective Tariff League is the Republican org ranization 


in all economic matters Every Republican tariff schedule has been 
dictated by the protected manufacturers who constitute this league 
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not been fighting for the liberty of mankind, but have battled merely 
for economic gain, for dirty dollars to be stuffed into the swollen pock- 
ets of steel and wool and coiton? How many of those patriotic Repub- 
lican men and women would like to stand beside the graves that dot the 
fields of France and be told that these dead did not die for justice and 
civilization, but for Schedule K? 

Yet is there the slightest reason to doubt that the American Econo- 
| mist speaks with authority as to the policy that a reactionary Repub- 
| liean Congress will pursue toward peace? Is there the slightest reason 
to doubt that a Republican majority under the present leadership of the 

party means that if there is any possible way to bring it about, the 
blood of 6,000,000 dead soldiers is to be capitalized for the profit of 
protected industry? 

If so, we trust that there is at least one Republican in the House or 
| Senate who will have the courage to stand up and protest in the name 
| of Abraham Lincoln against such a revolting prostitution of humanity's 
tears and blood, 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, in these momentous times I 
believe it is the privilege of every Senator to express his views 
and, if he may think he can correctly do so, to make known 
as well the views of his constituents on the vital questions of 
the times which are burning in the heart of every true Ameri- 
ean cit.cen. That I shall  cndertake to do on che question 
extensively discussed here to-day. i know my views and think 
I know those of my constituents. I have an Associated Press 
dispatch of a few days ago, clipped from a morning paper of 
this city. I will read it. 


HELENA, MONT., October 7. 
The Montana Council of Defense to-day sent a telegram to President 
| Wilson declaring it to be the sense of the council that no negotiated 
peace be made with Germany, and that the only terms granted her be 
unconditional surrender. 


The body mentioned in that dispatch, the Montana Council of 
Defense, is an official body, officially entrusted with the con- 
duct of war activities in and for and on behalf of the State of 
Montana, and it speaks with official authority. I am in hearty 
accord with the sentiments set forth in the dispatch which I 
have just read. 
| Ihave a telegram from two organizations of my home town, 
Hamilton, Mont., which I read: 





IIAMILTON, MONT., October 9, 1918. 
| Hon. Hexry L. Myers, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Local division of American Defense Society and Hamilton Chamber 
of Commerce urge you use your influence against consideration of peace 
terms unless enemy first lay down arms unconditionally and withdraw 
| from all territory of allies Occupied by them. 

AMERICAN DEFENSE SOCIETY, 

| By O. C, WAMSLEY, Chairman. 
j 
| 
| 
} 


HAMILTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By J. 8. McGoNnaGLe, President. 


I am in hearty accord with the sentiments set forth in that 
telegram. 

There was published a few days ago in the Ravalli Republi- 
ean, a weekly newspaper published in my home town, an item 
which I will read. It relates to a meeting which was held in 
the opera house in that town and which was addressed by a re- 
turned private soldier who had seen service with our armies in 
Europe. It is as follows: 

Although not a near-orator, Private Mike O'Rourke attentively held 
the large audience at the Grand Theater with an account of his experi- 
ences in the front-line trenches. He was emphatic in his denunciation 
of the Hluns, as he told of the almost unbelievable things he saw in 
France. 

‘To you know what a Hun is? I'll tell you what he Is; he is a 
dirty brute,” said O'Rourke Whenever he denounced the Germans the 
applause was almost deafening, showing that the war spirit is growing 
more intense at home. 


I am in accord with the sentiment expressed in that article. 
The sentiment bluntly expressed by that humble private, who 
has bared his breast to the fire of our enemies and exposed his 
life on the battle field in defense of his country, is identical with 
my sentiment. 
| ‘YT have received a resolution of the Missoula County Ameri- 
can Defense Society, of Missoula, Mont., which I will read: 


Whereas the Austro-Hungarian Government has made a peace proposal 
| to the United States and her allies, and the Missoula County Amer 
ican Defense Society is desirous of expressing its views with refer 
| ence to the same: Therefore be it 


und till the campaign chests of the Republican treasury. 
Thus the Eeonomist gives 


1¢ first authentie definition of an old- 


d peae the kind of for which the Republican organization | 
ix tttlihng in the cong elections. Individual support of the 
ri lent might be all rig 
in ad,” but reactionary Re publicanism is not concerned about liberty 
n} istics This is “an economic war,” and an economic war is one | 
\ ! dividends to big 

ure hundreds of 
cn \ ‘ rt ' are 
whose Is fichting There are thousands of Republican 
mothers who heroic boy already given the last full measure of 
ac tio 


We wonder what they 


position that the American Economist puts forth in pleading for a | 
tepublican protectionist C * We wonder what they think of the | 
claim that their sons hay ‘fighting for human freedom, have | of Butte, in the State of Montana, 


this cold-blooded, sordid, mercenary | 


I believe, 


| Resolved, That it is the sense of the Missoula County American De- 
| fense Society that the war be prosecuted until Germany and her allies 
. | make a — te and shed. the United oe and her. al soil, and that, 
manic is not concerned. about hikers | terms of peace which Geruiany and het allies must aecept. 
iness. I am in hearty accord with the principle expressed in that 
ands of Republican voters in the Ameri. | resolution. I at least believe we should exact and should have 
of thousands of Republican fathers | an unconditional surrender by our enemies, 
such surrender may take place. 
associnted with us should name the terms of peace. 
I clipped from a Montana paper the other day an item re- 
lating to an expression of sentiment by the ministers of the city 
It is as follows: 
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Butts, October 7. 

The Butte Ministerial Association, comprising all Protestant churches 
in the city, to-day wired President Wilsen urging against peace at this 
time. Rev. Guy Talbot, cf Los Aageles, addressed the meeting on the 
mora! aims of the war. 

The association took the position that peace now would not accom- 
plish morally what the committe defeat of Germany would accomplish. 

I agree with the sentiment expressed in all the articles and 
communications which I have read. They are in thorough ac- 
cord with my sentiments. I do not want anyone in my home 
town or in my State or anywhere eise to have any doubt about 
my sentiments or my attitude on the question which has en- 
grossed the attention of the Senate to-day. Neither do I want 
any doubt to exist about the sentiment of the people of my State; 
about the attitude of Montana in regard to the question which 
has been under discussion in the Senate, to-day. 

The people of Montana have “ gone over the top” in all war 
activities. They have gone beyond the limit in subscriptions to 
liberty-loan bonds, war savings stamps, the Red Cross, the 
Y. M. GC. A., the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, the Knights 
of Columbus, and all manner of war activities; and, also, as 
well in enlisted men in our Army and Navy. They have passed 
the limit in everything pertaining to the prosecution of the war. 
In war matters I think I can safely speak for the sentiment of 
the people of Montana. I believe I know their sentiment on this 
subject and I believe it my duty to express it as I understand it. 

I believe the peopie of the State of Montana are absolutely 
and unqualifiedly opposed to any armistice in the conduct of 
the war under any condition, and that they are opposed to an 
ending of the war under any circumstances other than by un- 
conditional surrender of our enemies. At any rate, whether 
they are or not, I am absolutely and unqualifiedly opposed to 
any armistice with our enemies under any circumstances. I am 
opposed to any method of ending the war other than upon the 
one term of unconditional surrender by our-enemies. I do not 
know whether or not an armistice is in contemplation. I do 
not know whether or not there is any probability or possibility 
of an armistice. That has been much discussed on the floor 
of the Senate to-day. I have no knowledge on the subject but, 
whether or not an armistice of any kind be in contemplation, I 
am absolutely and unqualifiedly opposed to it. If no armistice 
is in contemplation, if none is thought of, if there is no danger 
of any armistice, it does no harm for me or any other man to 
say he is absolutely opposed to it. If it contemplation, if 
even thought of, if there is any possibility of it, then I for one 
want to register here and now my opposition to an armistice 
under any circumstances, 

Mr. OWEN, Mr. President—— 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. OWEN. Does not the Senator think that 
opinion really of every Senator in this body? 

Mr. MYERS. That what is the opinion of every Senator? 

Mr. OWEN. Is there any dissenting voice about the opposi- 
tion to an armistice? Is it not unanimous in the Senate that 
we should have an unconditional surrender? Is not that the 
sentiment? 

Mr. MYERS. I do not know. I do not think every Senator 
who has spoken to-day has stated in plain words that he is 
opposed to any armistice, and that he is not in favor of ending 
the war except by unconditional surrender of our enemies. 
However, regardless of what others may think or may have 
said or not said, I want to make it plain that I am absolutely 
opposed to the thought of an armistice. 

Mr. OWEN. The purpose of the Senator’s declaration is to 
establish that sentiment which he is expressing. I have heard 
no opposition to the view which the Senator is expressing as 
his own, and I merely wished to emphasize his view by pointing 
out that I had heard of no Senator reaching a contrary view. 
I think it is practically the judgment of the Senate. 

Mr. MYERS. I hope there is no Senator who would favor 
an armistice under any circumstances. I am opposed to any 
proposition of an armistice. My attitude in regard to the ter- 
mination of the war comprises but one term. My attitude as to 
the term or terms upon which hostilities should cease is not ex- 
pressed in the plural number. My proposal for the termination 
of hostilities comprises only one requirement, one cond.tion, 
and that is unconditional surrender. I favor the unconditional 
surrender of our enemies and say: Let the terms of settlement 
be dictated by the United States and the entente allies after 
the surrender, and let them be made such as the United States 
and the entente allies may see fit to impose. I am for peace 
by dictation and not by negotiation. That expresses my atti- 
tude in regard to the prosecution of the war and its termination. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHEppaArD in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 


that is the 
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Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Do not the words of the President, in 
which he says in substance, “I can not present to the allies any 
suggestion of an armistice while ycur armies are upon their 
soil,” indicate that he would present the question of an armis- 
tice when the German armies were not upon their soil, even 
though those armies had not been disbanded? That seems to 
be the fear that is in the hearts of a great many of our people. 

Mr. MYERS. I do not know whether they indicate or do 
not indicate that the President would suggest an armistice to 
the entente allies if the allied territory be evacuated by the 
troops of our enemies. They do not necessarily imply that he 


would. That is not a necessary inference. I do not know 
whether he has such a thought in his mind or not. I can not 
state. I can only speak for myself. I can or'ty say what I 


have in mind. I am opposed to any thought of any armistice, 
on or off of allied territory, on allied territory, or on German ter- 
ritory or on any other territory. I am opposed to any thought 
of any armistice anywhere. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator exactly expresses the feel- 
ing of the American people. 

Mr. MYERS. I feel complimented to hear the Senator say 
so. Frankly, I believe, myself, I do. I voted for cur declara- 
tion of war. I voted for the entrance of this country into the 
European War. I have voted for every measure for a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. I have voted for every measure to 
raise men or money for the prosecution of the war. I intend 
to continue to favor and support a vigorous prosecution of the 
war by every means in my power until there be an uncondi- 
tional surrender of our enemies. That comprises my idea of 
the proper ending of this war, and I have no thought of any- 
thing else being a proper ending. . 

My belief is that we should have an unconditional surrender 
or that our enemies should submit to annihilation of their armed 
forces. If unwilling to surrender unconditionally, annihilation 
of their armed forces would not be unjust. They should expect 
nothing else. They deserve nothing else. The Germans not 
only annihilated but exterminated the lives of about 200 inno- 
cent men, women, and children, American citizens, when they 
sank the Lusitania, and the Germans celebrated that infamous 
act by wine and song and speechmaking and drunken orgies. 
They gloated over it and boasted of it. If they were now com- 
pelled to face unconditional surrender or annihilation of their 
armed forces, it would be nothing but just punishment and 
retribution. 

Unless they are willing to surrender unconditionally, I favor 
as Gen. Jackson put to the Semi- 
nole rebellion. When the Seminole Indians refused to surren- 
der unconditionally he burned their towns and villages and 
camps and pursued them into the swamps and surrounded them 
and practically annihilated them. A mere handful of a remnant 
survived. The Seminole Indians were cultured gent!emen and 
Christian philosophers beside the Germans and the punishment 
the Seminole Indians had administered to them by Gen. Jackson 
would be, in my opinion, a hundredfold more fitting to the Ger- 
man armies, 

The audacity of our enemies adds to their culpability and 
In my opinion, 


every proposition that any of our enemies has made for the 


consideration of peace or of an armistice has been char- 
acterized by falsehood, trickery, and deception. A short time 
ago, a member of the parliamentary body of Austria made 


a speech in connection with a_ resolution the subject 
of peace terms, and he started his remarks by saying “ whereas 
it is well known that Austria from the beginning of the war 
has been fighting only a defensive warfare,” and with that false 
premise he went on with his lying remarks. That is a sample of 
every move that has been made by our enemies to secure peace 
or an armistice. The audacity of such a statement is amazing 
to my mind. 

We all know that Austria, under the instigation of Germany, 
plunged the world into this muelstrom of blood and destruction 
by declaring war on an humble and weak nation adjoining, 
Serbia, for the killing of an Austrian prince, and that after Serbia 
had made every effort to placate the Austrian Government and 
to make reparation for the act of a lunatic. That is the senti- 
ment of audacity and brazen effrontery that has characterized 
every move that our enemies have made since they have tired 
of fighting and feel that it is better to seek cover. Their 
hearts are false, their motives are false, their words are false, 
I put no faith in them. 

Even the propaganda that was conducted in this country be- 
fore our entry into the war, by von Bernstorff, von Rentelen, 
von Papen, Dernburg and all the other nefarious agents of the 
German Government, for the purpose of poisoning the minds of 
our people, was characterized by falsehood, deception, trickery, 
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and audacity, and they are continuing their tactics in an effort 
to seek cover from a just punishment for their infamous crimes 
and outrages. 

Speaking of brazen audacity, I read in the newspapers that 
there is a good deal of talk in Germany, Austria, and Turkey 
nbout seeking an honorable peace with their opponents. Those 
countries would be incapable of making an honorable peace 
because there is no honor in them. You might as well talk 
about a man without learning making a learned argument. Ger- 
many bas no honor, and is incapable of making an honorable 
veace. In the last few days there has been talk in the German 
Delsiatinn about a peace without humiliation for the fatherland. 
It is, to my mind, the height of audacity, after the wholesale 
destruction and the unspeakable infamies Germany has heaped 
on the people of the world for her statesmen to talk about a 
peace without humiliation to the fatherland. It shows the 
spirit with which they are approaching negotiations for peace. 

I am opposed to having any negotiations at all with the Ger- 
mans. The only negotiations I would have with them are the 
negotiations of shot and shell, grape and canister. I think that 
the most fitting response to their overtures for peace would be 
slaughtering more Huns and piling up the bodies of dead Ger- 
mans on the battle field. The audacity of our enemies makes 
my feelings strong for unconditional surrender. I have read 
something in the newspapers about a peace which would be 
“tantamount ” to unconditional surrender. I do not want any- 
thing “tantamount” to unconditional surrender. I do not 
want the tantamount part of it at all. Nothing but unconditional 
surrender, in my opinion, would be just. Germany willfully, 
deliberately, maliciously, cruelly brought on this war for crim- 
inal purposes of the vilest kind, after 40 years of preparation, 
without discussing terms with her victims. Armed to the teeth, 
she jeaped upon an innocent, unsuspecting, unprepared world 
without consultation about terms. Let her end it without con- 
sultation about terms, I say. , 


I believe the people of the United States will be keenly dis- 
appointed and greatly chagrined if the war ends in any other 
way than by unconditional surrender; at least, I believe a 
tremendous majority of the loyal people of this country would 
so feel if this war should end in any other way. Of course, 
the I. W. W.’s, the anarchists, the American Bolshiviki, want 
peace right away. I suppose they all want an armistice. I 
have no doubt that Eugene V. Debbs wants an armistice, that 
Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman want an armistice, 
that the 100 I, W. W.’s who were sent to the penitentiary about 
a2 month ago by a Federal court in Chicago want an armistice 
right away; but what they want I am opposed to. Whatever 
they may favor I think it wise for loyal people to oppose. 

There has been a good deal of talk about whether or not Ger- 
many is sincere in seeking an armistice. A great many people 
express the opinion that she is not sincere. I think Germany 
is absolutely sincere in seeking to escape just punishment for 
her crimes and infamies. I think Prince Maximilian is abso- 
lutely sincere in seeking not only an armistice but peace right 
away, a cessation of hostilities either temporary or permanent. 
I think Germany is appealing to this country to save her from 
the just punishment which she knows to be due her. I think 
Prince Maximilian is absolutely sincere. I think that his motive 
in turning to us in despair is to try to save the German people 
from the just punishment that they richly merit. I think his mo- 
tive the same no matter whom he may represent. I do not care 
whom Prince Maximilian represents. It does not make any 
difference to me whether he represents the war lords of Ger- 
many or the people of Germany. I do not differentiate between 
the war lords of Germany and the people of Germany. They are 
all of one and the same kind. They all belong to the same 
bloodthirsty race of people who are dominated by worship of 
force, lust for conquest, and thirst for world dominion. There 
never Was a government in the world that had its entire popu- 
lace more solidly back of it than the Government of Germany 
when it entered this war, 

In my judgment, the people of Germany were just as eager 
for a war of conquest as was the German Kaiser. They wanted 
a war of conquest, spoliation, brutality. It is their way. I do 
not believe there has been a French or a Belgian woman who 
has had her breasts cut out by a German brute; I do not believe 
there has been a young woman outraged by a German soldier in 
France or in Belgium, in the presence of her helpless father, 
tied hand and foot; I do not believe there has been a mother 
outraged in France or Belgium, in the presence of her helpless 
husband, tied hand and foot; I do not believe there has been a 
Well poisoned in France or Belgium, an orchard destroyed, a 
church or cathedral destroyed, an art gallery ruined; I do not 
believed there has been a city or town bombed or burned, a 
home demolished, a house wrecked; I do not believe there has 
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been an infant disemboweled in its mother’s arms; I do not 
believe an infant has been seized from its mother’s arms and 
its brains dashed out on the floor in her presence; I do not 
believe there has been a priest carried off into captivity; I do 
not believe there has been a woman carried off into worse than 
slavery by those scoundrels but what it has the approval of the 
German people. At least, I have heard of no disapproval by 
them or any of them. Those things were not done by the Ger- 
man Kaiser. I suppose it will be admitted that they were done 
by people. They were certainly not done by cattle, horses, 
sheep, or mules. They were perpetrated by people. Were they 
perpetrated by Italian people, Scotch people, or Greek people? 
No; they were perpetrated by Germans. The German soldier 
is a part of the German people. Therefore, I say I do not care 
whom Prince Maximilian may represent. It is the same to me 
whether he represents the German Imperial Government or a 
new Government—the present Government, as he calls it—or 
the people of Germany. I am opposed, absolutely opposed, to 
any armistice with the Germans under any circumstances. 

In my opinion, if an armistice were instituted it is very 
doubtful if fighting would ever be resumed. 

If an armistice were had at which there was a peace con- 
ference, a series of negotiations about the ending of the war, I 
doubt exceedingly if the fighting would ever be resumed. War 
is like a great body in motion. It moves largely of its own 
momentum. It takes a great fervor, a spirit of enthusiasm, a 
hearty sentiment of the people to keep a war going, and if we 
had an armistice for several weeks or months I believe the war 
fervor of the people on both sides would cool and there would 
be a decrease of the war spirit, the will to win or die, and in 
that event, I would fear very much that we would have a peace 
by bargain, parley, negotiation; a compromise peace; a peace 
in which our enemies would have a voice. To that I am op- 
posed. Whether we shall have negotiations over a peace table 
for peace or not; whether we shall settle terms through an 
armistice or after unconditional surrender, I am absolutely 
opposed to permitting the representatives of Germany, Austro- 
Hungary, or Turkey to sit at a conference table. I believe when 
it comes to considering the terms of peace Germany, Austria, 
and Turkey should be bound hand and foot, bucked and gagged, 
and left outside the conference room, and only representatives 
of the United States and the entente allies should be permitted 
to sit at the table; that they should decide what the terms of 
peace are to be, and after they decide they should go outside 
and tell the Germans, Austrians, and Turks what their fate is 
to be, what the terms of peace are to be. 

What those terms ought to be I am not wholly prepared to 
say. It is not my place to say. It may he that as a part of 
those terms the German Kaiser should be executed or im- 
prisoned or exiled for life. It may be that as a part of them 
the German Empire should be dismembered and partitioned. It 
may be that the German Government ought to be required to 
pay many billions of dollars for the damage, ruin, spoliation, 
and infamy that the Germans have inflicted on France and 
Belgium, It may be that they should be compelled to restore 
Alsace and Lorraine to France. I think they should. It may 
be that they should be required to pay back with interest the 
$1,000,000,000 which they extorted by robbery from France 
nearly 50 years ago. It may be that they should, and I think 
they should, be required to pay to the United States damages 
for every merchant ship belonging to the United States which 
they have sunk with its cargo and crew and passengers. 

It may be that they should be required to pay indemnity for 
the loss of every American life that went out of existence when 
the Lusitania was sunk. I am convinced of that. I am not 
prepared now to say that all those terms should be imposed 
upon the Germans, but I do think some of them should be im- 
posed. I feel quite sure that they should be compelled to: give 
Alsace-Lorraine back to France and that they should be required 
to pay many billions of dollars of indemnity to France and Bel- 
gium for the ruin and spoliation and infamy that they have 
inflicted upon those countries. I believe that Germany should 
be required adequately to reimburse the United States for the 
lives of our citizens which were destroyed on the high seas while 
they were traveling on peaceful merchant ships, such as the 
Lusitania, unarmed and not carrying munitions of war. I am 
sure that some of those terms should be imposed; but what- 
ever terms may be imposed I am absolutely opposed to letting 
the Germans, Austrians, Hungarians, or Turks have anything 
whatever to say about it. If we should allow representatives 
of those Governments at the peace table, to my mind it would 
be a good deal like allowing a hardened criminal, a murderer 
or a burglar, to go into the jury room with the jury and delib- 
erate with the jury, as a part of the jury, as to what his fate 
should be. If a man should outrage the women of a family, 
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burn the house, wound the head of the house, steal everything 
he could earry away, and destroy all else, I would as leave 
think he showtd with his blood-red hands sit down to dinner 
and talk it over with the wounded husband and father as to 
whether he should have an honorable peace and a settlement 
without humiliation to him or not as to think of admitting 
Germans, Austrians, and Turks to participate in a peace con- 
ference with representatives of this country and of the entente 
allies. 

My opinion is that the way to avoid such a travesty on justice 
is to insist on unconditional surrender, the United States and 
the allies to fix the terms of peace, and let our enemies know 
what they are after they have been fixed. 
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I clipped from the Washington Morning Post the other day | 


an excerpt from an editorial. I will read it. It says: 

Let us consider how the average German individual is compelled to 
act in the terrible situation that surrounds him. He has given bis all 
for four years and is now an emaciated, poverty-stricken, prematurely 
aged person, mourning the loss of the male members of his family. He 
has been fed full of promises which have proved to be false from the 
beginning. He can not now depend upon the word of any human being, 
from the Kaiser down to his nearest neigubor. The world seems to him 
to be full of liars and enemies. Ue obtains the truth only by adopting 
the opposite of anything that is told him by his Government. He ascer- 
tains that the allies are making sure progress toward German soil, their 
power constantly and rapidly growing, and their purpose inflexibly fixed 
upon the annihilation of the empire unless it surrenders, 

This German from the depths of his soul cries for peace. rive us 
peace! That is the ery that goes up from all Germany to the Emperor. 


“Give us peace! 

If that is the condition of the German people they have wan- 
tonly brought it upon themselves, and if they want peace let 
them demand of their rulers an unconditional surrender, just as 
Gen. Lee surrendered to Gen. Grant, just as Lord Cornwallis 
surrendered to George Washington. There is nothing unfair 
about that. Cornwallis did not ask for any terms of peace when 
he made his surrender; Gen. Lee did not ask for any terms of 
peace when he made his surrender; and surely the men who 
fought for the Confederacy were entitled to more consideration 
than are the people who are fighting us; yes, a thousand times 
more, The Confederates fought for a principle. They fought 


over a question about which there was wide room for different | 


opinions, the question of the right of secession. There was 
nothing in the Federal Constitution on the subject, nothing say- 
ing that a State could or could not secede; it was an open ques- 
tion; there were equally honest views on each side; and the 
Confederates fought for their honest view of that question. 
is well, of course, that it was settled forever, and as it was 


It | 


settled, by the arbitrament of the sword; but it was an honor- | 


able fight; yet Gen. Lee’s veterans surrendered without any 
armistice, without any terms, except unconditional surrender; 
and I say let our enemies do the same. If an honorable foe can 
do that, an infamous one should be made to do so, 

Only Saturday last, I received news of the death on the battle 
field in France of John McConnell, a manly young man of my 
home town. I knew him when he was a mere boy. I saw him 
last spring when he reported here in the uniform of his country, 
and was on his way to France to fight under the flag of his 
country and to die for our rights. His parents are respected 
citizens of my home town. There have been other youns 
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When I think of those insolent words, I think there is nothing 
befitting them except unconditional surrender by the infamous 
scoundrel who uttered them. I recall the statement made to 
Ambassador Gerard on one occasion by the. German Kaiser, 
when, in effect, he said to him, so Mr. Gerard says: 

If the United States does not watch out, after’this war is over, she 
shall hear from Germany, and have something to settle with Germany. 

I believe now is the time for the United States to settle what- 
ever she may have to settle with Germany; and I befieve the 
settlement should be nothing less than unconditional surrender 
by Germany. Let it all be settled now. Leave nothing to the 
hereafter. 

I wish that everybody in this country would read Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis’s book on German Atrocities. I have not read it 
in full, but I have read some choice excerpts from it, and when 
I read those excerpts and think of those scoundrels over there, 
now whining and begging for peace like whipped curs, and look- 
ing to us for a possible escape from just punishment for the in- 
famies which they have heaped upon the world, upon humanity, 
and upon decency, it seems to me there is only one fit reply 
to all of their appeals, and that is “ unconditional surrender.” 

My prediction is that if there be any ending of the war except 
by unconditional surrender and fitting terms imposed upon the 
German people, in a very short time after the ending of the war 
they will be boasting and bragging about the diplomatic victory 
which they obtained over the entente allies and the United 
States; that the German Government will be telling its people 
that not an iota of fighting took place on German soil; that not 
a particle of blood was shed on German soil; that not a Ger- 
man structure was destroyed by fire or shot or shell; that “we 
kept them at bay; we kept them off our territory, and finally 
we made them give in and come to terms before they could get 
into our territory or exact any reparation for the damage we 
had done to them.” TI believe that after such an end of hostili- 
ties, that after any termination other than by unconditional 
surrender, the German Government and the German people, 
too—yes, the people—would begin .immediate preparation for 
the next war, which would be fought before many years. They 
would proclaim a victory ; and the rulers would tell their people 
that they would achieve a greater victory in the next war. I 
want this war ended so there never can be unother such. I 
want it so ended that there will not be another war for centuries 
to come. I abhor war, but I want to see this one, awful as it is, 
fought to such a close that Germany, the bandit of the world, 
at any rate will want no more war for all time. 

My idea is that the only way to prevent another monstrous 
outrage, such as Germany has inflicted upon the world and 
humanity and decency, is absolutely to crush the monster: to 


| crush the beast of Berlin, and to render him absolutely helpless; 
| to put the Germans under mortgage, paying indemnities and 


men 


of my county who have given their lives to our cause; two | 


of them went down on the ill-fated Tuscania, sunk by a Ger- 
man submarine, There have been others from my county who 
have given their lives in this war, as there have been from 
other parts of the country. Young men from all sections have 
died for us and for liberty and right in this cruel war. Of 


course, they were just as dear to their parents as were the | 


young men of my community dear to their parents. When I 
think of these young lives being sacrificed in this awful muel- 
strom of destruction which the greatest band of criminals which 
the world has ever known has plunged upon the defenseless and 
unsuspecting people of the world, I think that the criminals ought 
be made to pay well for it, and that unconditional surrender is 
the only just condition of ending the war. i would have seared 
into the heart of every German soldier the words “ uncondi- 
tional surrender.” I would have every German who has per- 
petrated an infamy and outrage against men, women, children, 
and decency in France or Belgium constantly haunted by the 
specter “unconditional surrender.” I would have that before 


of this war. Then, if they should net want to end it in that 
way, let them, prepare to fight until the last man in their ranks 
should perish. I wish that everyone here and everyone in 
our country might always remember the insolent words of the 
German Kaiser when the United States protested against the 
Sinking of the Lusitania. 
eifect in regard to one of our protests: 

The United States Government must not go too far in this matter; 
it must not undertake to humiliate the fatherland, 





He used words somewhat to this | 
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them until they knew that that was the only possible ending | down his gun, throwing up his hands and crying 


damages for the next hundred years. That is my honest and 
sincere feeling about the war and its prosecution to a suecessful 
end, the only kind of end that it ought to have. 

I believe in using to the end “ force, more force: 
stint or limit.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I rise primarily for the pur- 
pose of asking unanimous consent of the Senate to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial written by Mr. George Morris, in the 
Memphis News-Scimitar of October 10, 1918, on the subject of 
“Do not be blinded to German outrages by the cry of ‘ 
rad.’ ” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


force without 
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Without objection, the articl 
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DO NOT BE BLINDED TO GERMAN OUTRAGES BY THE CRY OF “ KAMERAD.” 


“The excesses committed by the Hun during the intoxication 
of success find a parallel in bis vandalism that of a 
blinding rage induced by reverses and disaster. 

“There can be no excuse for the wholesale destruction he 
leaving in the wake of retreating footsteps. 

“Somehow the German mind has never anticipated the day 
of retribution that must eventually overtake him, unless the 
law of compensation shall cease to function. 

‘He has relied upon the very simple performance of throwing 
* kamerad ” 
as a refuge from the wrath of an outraged civilization. 

“He lays great stress upon the mercy of those to whom he 
was merciless in the days when they were defenseless. 

“The day is coming shortly when the words of a German 
must be measured by German deeds, and his protestations must 
be weighed alongside his conduct. 

“The German is going to exert himself to the utmost before 
he is willing to accept the decree of peace which the allies will 
impose, That means that the campaign of 1919 will mark the 
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titanic struggle, and the decisive phase if not the end of the 
War. 

“There are many issues that can be settled around the coun- 
cil table after the guns are silenced. But there are issues that 
guns and bayonets alone can settle. 

“The diplomats will determine the distribution of territory 
and the rights of colonies to decree their future national affilia- 
tion. They will figure with pencil and paper the intrinsic value 
of property destroyed, cities that have been razed, and lands 
that have been laid in waste. 

“But there are issues that the soldiers of the allied armies 
alone can determine, and scores that they alone can settle. 
These are the things that are giving concern to the German 
people, and they are the things that the Kaiser and the mili- 
iarists care least about. 

“The Kaiser and his chancellor are going to want to discuss 
the things that are of little moment to the German soldier.” 

“The German is the author and the sole exponent of fright- 
fulness upon land and sea. He began it to win the war when 
he was advancing over prostrate people, and he found it so con- 
genial to his nature that he does not withhold the torch and 
the bomb when there is no demand from military necessity and 
no strategy to be served. 

“The places that escaped the application of his torch in his 
advance are not spared in his retreat. 

“ Wherever the German boot has trod there is a path of wreck 
and ruin and outrage. 

“There is nothing comparable to the suffering he has inflicted 
upon the civil population, and no torture known to the mind of 
x demon that he has failed to visit upon the unfortunate 
soldiers that have fallen into his hands. 

“The German peopie have encouraged the soldier for his 
excesses, and applauded him for his crimes. He has been stimu- 
lated in his outrages by the ringing approval of his people. 

* The unfortunate women of Belgium tell pitiful tales of their 
humiliation, and thousands of witnesses, through a merciful 
Providence, were spared by death from a living hell. 

“It was the same in France, Serbia, Russia, Poland, Rou- 
mania, and the submarine warfare added a.climax to the lust 
for useless destruction of human life, 

“The execution of Edith Cavell, the English nurse, the execu- 
tion of Capt. Fryatt, who was said to have destroyed a sub- 
marine, and the sinking of the Lusitania are not proper subjects 
for diplomatic determination. 

“The air raids upon London and Paris, with the wholesale 
killing of women and children, defenseless and unoffending, is 
one of the darkest blots upon the pages of German history. 
Hiow the Germans must have reveled in the news that during 
a raid on Palm Sunday his bomb went straight to the mark 
and claimed as its victims the women and children who knelt 
at the altar in prayer, 

“These are incidents that are bright in the minds of those 
who have sworn to avenge them. There is no likelihood that 
they will be forgotten when the German begins to whimper like 
a whipped cur. 

“Cowardice will gain contempt, but not sympathy. When a 
dog runs amuck and bites women and children people do not 
accept the excuse that it had a right to act differently during 
dog days, but they cut off its head and send it to a chemist to 
find out what was the matter with the dog. 

“Tt is no defense for a burglar to say that he would not have 
comiitted murder except for the necessity to get away with 
the loot. He forfeited the right to the plea of self-defense. He 
had no right on another man’s premises, and he had no right 
to have another man’s goods in his possession, 

“ There is a debt that Germany owes to civilization. It is a 
debt conceived in blood, and it must be paid in blood, For 
more tan four years the German has lived by the sword, and it 
is an ancient law that he that lives by the sword must die by 
the sword. 

“Germany has inflicted too much suffering upon humanity, 
too much sorrow, and too many heartaches to be permitted to 
escape the penalty by exclaiming ‘ kamarad.’” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, this editorial expresses the 
views that I have upon the present situation and I indorse it 
absolutely. I am absolutely opposed to any kind of an armi- 
stice with Germany, and I am opposed to the ending of this 
war except upon conditions of absolute surrender by Germany 
and Austria to the allied armies. Mr. President, I wish to say 
also that I do not think that the criticism which has been vis- 
ited upon the President of the United States and upon the note 
he wrote to Germany a few days ago is either just or fair. 
Senators will remember that when we went into this war it was 
practically lost to the allies. It was the entrance of the United 
States into the war that turned the tide and made victory pos- 
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sible to the allied arms. If the United States had not gone 
into the war at the critical time in April, 1917, there might 
have been a very unhappy ending to this war for all the nations 
that are now allied together against Germany. Under the lead- 
ership of Woodrow Wilson war was declared by the United 
States and has been prosecuted step by step, approved not only 
by the people of the United States but by the Liberty-loving 
peoples of all the world. Every step that the President has 
taken in this war has been approved by both sides of this 
Jhamber and by all political parties. If the President has made 
any mistakes in conducting this war, where is the man who 
has said so or will say so? Inferentially it is argued that he 
made a mistake in writing this last note to Germany. Is there 
a Senator here who will say that he has made such a mistake? 
Indirectly they will suggest that; but is there one here who will 
say it? The President has made no answer as yet; he has 
merely asked the German Government and the German people 
a ore or two that, to my mind, have brought about great 
good. 

Certainly we now know that the same military classes in Ger- 
many that have been conducting the war all the time for Ger- 
many are still conducting it. There can not be any doubt about 
that. It is also made absolutely certain by this note that the 
Hohenzollerns are still in control of Germany. Then we have 
the admission by this last declaration from Germany, the abso- 
lute admission, that she is willing to give up all of the stolen 
territory and all of the stolen advantages and loot that she has 
obtained up to this date out of the war; that she is willing to 
— all back, thereby admitting that she is an outlaw and 
a robber. 

With that kind of admission in the hands of the President, he 
is now at liberty to answer the German request for an armistice, 
or for his good offices in securing an armistice. Unless I am 
greatly mistaken, when that answer comes—and may be it will 
come within the hour—when it comes it will be 100 per cent 
American, It will be American in its every detail and wil! 
retiect the undoubted sentiments of the American people to-day 
for a continuation of the war and no armistice. There will be 
no mistaking its language and no mistaking its effect. It will 
be in line with what he has done in every step in this war, mak- 
ing it a success from start to finish. 

He has been the great leader not only in this country but of 
the allied countries of the world fighting Germany. He is the 
one great central figure of this war. Surely it does not seem 
to me that with this record of efficiency; this record of wise 
leadership; this record of undiluted, red-blooded Americanism ; 
this record of war organization; this record which has spelled 
success on every battle front; this record which has brought 
us in the very arms of abundant success; this record which 
has brought us the confidence of our allies and the admiration 
of the world that anyone in this Chamber or outside of it ought 
to criticize him directly or indirectly for any step thus far taken 
in dealing with the common enemy. 

Mr. President, I for one have absolute confidence in him; I 
for one believe that when he answers the note it will deinand an 
absolute and unconditional surrender upon the part of Germany 
to the allied forces, and that no armistice will be given unfil 
that absolute surrender comes. 

Mr. President, there is but one possible answer for Germany. 
There never was a nation so deceptive as Germany. At the 
very moment she was asking us to intervene for an armistice, 
and stating to us that she would withdraw from subjugated ter- 
ritory—at the very moment she was sending that kind of mes- 
sage to us—the Kaiser was having his brother-in-law elected 
King of Finland, a part of the subjugated territory from which 
he was then promising to withdraw. Could any conduct be 
more perfidious? It is impossible to conceive, under circum- 
stances Jike that, that there could be but one answer, and that 
answer will be, in the words of our President, “ Force! Force 
to the uttermost,” and a continuation of this war until there 
shall be a peace dictated by America and her allies, 

I confidently await the note of our great President which 
will embody and carry out the sentiments of the American peo- 
ple, sentiments that are entertained by more than 99 per cent of 
the American people, sentiments that will guarantee that there 
will be no cessation of hostilities, that there will be no attempt 
to fix peace terms until victory, and until a victory full and 
complete and permanent, is secured for the allied arms. The 
President will never stand for anything less than such a victory 
by force of arms, a victory dictated by allied armies, a victory 
commensurate with the sacred cause for which we went into 
this war, a victory which will bring a just and enduring peace 
and make all peoples subjugated by Germany free forever, and 
I devoutly hope will destroy for ali time the iron militarism of 
Germany herself, 
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SUBSCRIPTION TO WAR WORK. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I think it is practically the 
unanimous sentiment of the Senate that we can rely with con- 
fidence upon the President sustaining the view of the American 
people and the view of the Senate itself; that he represents that 
view; that he stands for a peace which shall be permanent and 
which can only be permanent with the destruction of the mili- 
tary autocracies which have brought this war on. 

Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the Senate to a 
joint resolution authorizing the national banks to subscribe to 
the united war-work campaign. Some time ago we passed a 
resolution permitting the national banks to subscribe to the Red 
Cross. The joint resolution for which I desire consideration 
provides that they may subscribe to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
Knights of Columbus, the Salvation Army, the Hebrew Charities, 
and certain others, all of which are associated as one organiza- 
tion for this purpose. 

There is a great demand for it. The joint resolution em- 
braces only a few lines; it was reported from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency a day or two ago. It would take 
only a minute to dispose of it; I do not suppose that there is a 
single Senator who would have the slightest objection to it, and 
I should be happy if the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] would permit it to be disposed of, because it is sv 
late now that we can hardly hope to get any action on the other 
and more important bill of which he is in charge. 

\ir. McKELLAR. If it will not displace the retirement bill, 
I shall be very glad to yield, 

Mr. OWEN. I ask, without displacing the unfinished busi- 
ness, that the joint resolution to which I have referred may be 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the un- 
finished business is temporarily laid aside, subject only to the 
consideration of the joint resolution for which consideration is 
asked by the Senator from Oklahoma. Without objection, the 
Secretary will read the joint resolution. 

‘The Seeretary read the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 179) 
authorizing national banks to subscribe to the united war-work 
campaign, as follows: 

Be it resolved, etc., That it shall be lawful for any national banking 
nssociation to contribute to the united war-work campaign in the same 
manner and under the same conditions as they are authorized to con- 
tribute to the American National Red Cross by section 1 of the act 
entitled “An act authorizing national banks to subscribe to the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross,” approved May 22, 1918. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

“here being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

‘he joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
almendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PEACE PROPOSALS OF CENTRAL POWERS. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to have two telegrams which I re- 
ceived to-day placed in the Recorp as indicating the sentiment 
vhich I believe to obtain in Florida as well as elsewhere. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection. the tele- 
grams will be printed in the Recorp, 

The telegrams referred to are as follows: 

TAMPA FLA., October 13, 1918. 


Hon. DuNcAN U. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Ou~ citizens respect the great judgment of President, but opposed 
to anything but unconditional surrender of Germany. Mayor wired 
lresident to-day. 

Louis A. BIzE. 


TAMPA, FLA., October 1}, 1918. 
Ifon. D. U. FLETCHER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Sentiment here unanimous that to permit withdrawal of German 
armies from conquered territory and then to talk about it afterwards 
would be a German victory... Nothing but unconditional surrender and 
dictated terms will satisfy the people of Florida or of the United States, 
so far as that is concerned. ‘Trust you will stand for that. 

Peter O. KNIGHT, 


Mr. FLETCHER. I will say, Mr. President, in this connec- 
tion, that I have had these telegrams inserted in the Recorp, 
not because I feel that there is the slightest foundation now, 
or that there ever has been, for the apprehension which may be 
inferred or implied from these telegrams. I can well under- 
stand how the people of Tampa, whence they come—and they 
are illustrative of others coming from Florida—feel as they do 
about this matter, because they have been called upon not only 
to make’ numerous sacrifices in various ways, but they have 
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city went down on the steamship of that name—the Tampa— 
which was assisting in convoying troop ships on the other side. 

I will say, further, Mr. President, that the discussion to-day, 
especially from the other side of the aisle, seems to proceect 
along the line of assuming that the President has made propo- 
sitions to Germany, and that there is danger that some of 
those propositions may compromise this country in some way or 
other. There is absolutely no foundation for that sort of as- 
sumption in anything that has been said or done. I feel this 
way: The roads from the battle lines to Berlin, according to last 
accounts, were in very good order; Ludendorff and Hindenburg 
and the Kaiser know the route, and about the best thing that 
can be done is to start to travel. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I wish to add only a very little 
to this discussion, which from the beginning has seemed inoppor- 
tune to me. The President of the United States of America 
is the foremost figure in the world to-day. The war-weary 
world looks with hopeful eyes to the United States and to the 
director, the Commander in Chief of our armies, and the 
American people look with absolute confidence to Washington 
and to the President to carry on these negotiations success- 
fully and in the interest and honor of the American people. I 
do not think the time has come yet when the Senate ought to 
express any opinion as to whether the President should do 
this or should not do that, but he should be left a free hand, in 
which event I think the matter will be settled as it ought to be 
settled, as justice demands that it shall be settled, and as the 
American people expect it to be settled. 

I move that all the resolutions that have been offered here 
to-day be referred to the Foreign Relations Committee for such 
action as it may be thought wise to take there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. { 





NOMINATION OF OFFICERS OF NATIONAL ARMY. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, L am going to ask that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid aside, solely for the pur- 
pose of making a request for unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of another bill. It is very short, and I trust Sena- 
tors will listen to the reading of it. It is the bill (S. 4990) to 
repeal a proviso of paragraph 3, section 1, of an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States,” approved May 18, 
1917, and further amending said act, and reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following proviso in the third paragraph 
of the first section of an act entitled ‘“‘An act to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States,” approved May 18, 1917 (Public, No. 12, 65th Cong.), namely, 
“And provided further, That officers with rank not above that of colonel 
shall be appointed by the President alone, and officers above that grade 
by the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate,” be, 
and the same is hereby, in all things repealed, and the following lan- 
guage, as an amendment to said section of said act, be substituted for 
the language repealed: “And provided further, That all commissioned 
officers shall be appointed by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” 

I desire to say that the bill has the unanimous approval of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and I will say further, in 
explanation of it, that when the war came on in 1917 it was 
absolutely necessary to have a great number of officers, and they 
had to be appointed very quickly. It may be that a mistake 
may have been made in leaving it entirely to the heads of the 
departments, as the act referred to did leave it. Since that 
time there has been a splendid officers’ personnel organization 
created in the departments, and there can be no difficulty or 
trouble about it. I believe that the Senate will agree with the 
committee that the bill is one that should be passed, and I 
therefore ask that the Senate proceed to its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator, as the Chair un- 
derstands, asks that the unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That request was made, and I understood 
it was granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the unfin- 
ished business will be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, do I understand the 
Senator from Tennessee to ask unanimous consent to take up 
the bill to which he has referred? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. I supposed that there would be no 
objection to it, and I thought it might as well be disposed of. 
I want to go out of the city within the next day or two, and I 
was in hopes that there would be no objection to the bill. TI 
trust, unless the Senator has some vital objection, that he will 
not interpose to prevent its consideration. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am ashamed to say 


suffered other losses, for some 30 of the brave boys of that! that I was not present at the meeting of the Committee on Mili- 
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tary Affairs when this bill was reported, and I am therefore 
compelled to ask the Senator if my understanding of it is 
correct? 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
question. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. DoT understand that this bill will re- 
sult in laying before the Senate the nomination of every officer 
to be named in the United States Army from now on and the 
promotion of every officer? 

Mr. McKELLAR, It will be just exactly the same in the Na- 
tional Army as it is now in the Regular Army. The Senator 
understands that all appointments to the Regular Army and all 
promotions in the Regular Army are now required to come 
before the Senate, but those in the National Army and the ap- 


I will be very glad indeed to answer any 


pointments of a great many officers in various departments have | 


not had to come before the Senate because of the provision in 
the act of 1917. The bill for which I ask consideration merely 
puts them all on the same footing and requires all such nomi- 
hutions to come to the Senate. 


I will say to the Senator that I think there is no motive in | 


the world back of the bill except the good of the service. Cer- 
tvin abuses have arisen in reference to the appointment of ofli- 
cers, and it is believed that no harm can come by requiring the 
approval of the Senate, in the good old constitutional way, to 
the nomination of officers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I would not offer an 
objection at this time if the bill were confined to appointments 
in the Staff Corps: but, as I understand, the bill will throw 
hefore the Senate the name of every boy who graduates from 
an officers’ training school and has been judged by a board of 
examining officers to be fit to hold a commission in the line 
of the Army, in the Infantry, Field Artillery, machine-gun or- 
vanizations, and perhaps one or two other branches, like the 
nigineers, Quartermasters, and the Tank Corps. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator 
exactly the requirement the bill makes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That will result in the carrying out of 


that that is 
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the program for expanding the Army in placing before the | 


Committee on Military Affairs eventuaily an aggregate of 
160,000 names, which I think is absurd upon its face. 

I recognize some of the criticisms and regard them seriously 
that have been directed from time to time during the last 18 
months toward the appointment of officers in the Staff Corps 
of the Army in the several branches of the service from civil 
life without going to oflicers’ training schools, and I would 
gladly join in erecting by legislation some check upen that in- 
discriminate appointment of men from civil life to the Staff 
Corps. But I submit that it is utterly impossible for the Mili- 
tary Committee or the Senate as a body to pass judgment in- 
telligently and with any advantage to the service upon the thou- 
sands and thousands of names of men graduated from officers’ 
training schools after going through a severe course, and who 
have been passed upon by a board of officers at each of those 
training schools, I submit that it is utterly impossible for the 
Military Committee or the Senate to pass upon those 
with any degree of intelligent discrimination or with any ad- 
vantage to the service, and from time to time it will inevitably 
delay the appointing and commissioning of those officers. Noth- 
ing should be allowed to delay them after they once pass through 
the officers’ training schools. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS, I wish to remind the Senator that even now 
we have become accustomed, and IT may perhaps say it is neces- 
sury, to consider and confirm military nominees en bloc, instead 
of going through the names carefully as they deserve, because 
we have not the time. 
this bill was considered, but 
from New York. 

‘Mr. WADSWORTH. In view of the seriousnsess with which 
this proposal is presented, I feel constrained to object to the 
present consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made and the bill 
The unfinished business is before the Senate. 


Hoes Over, 
EXECUTIVE SESSION, 
Mr. HITCHCOCK, 
reach the Senate in a short time which I should like to intro- 
duce into the Recorp and which possibly should be read to the 
Scitte. Meanwhile we ought to have a very brief executive 
session, after which we can open the doors for a legislative ses- 
sion. TI move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business, 
The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, 
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CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The unfinished business is be- 
fore the Senate and will be proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumrd the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4637) for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. Mr. President, this bill was laid before 
the Senate as the unfinished business at 2 o’clock, and 1 in- 
tended to let it go over until Thursday, but it seems to me it 
might very properly be discussed for a few moments. 

The question of the retirement of civil-service employees of 
the Government has been one that has been argued for about 
20 years. I think the first bill was introduced about 20 
years ago. Up to this time there have been two general plans. 
One was a plan by which the Government would pay the en- 
tire cost of the retirement of superannuated employees and the 
other was that the employees should puy the entire cost. There 
have been advocates of both plans, and the result has been that 
there never has been any getting together on either one of those 
plans. 

I may say that when I became chairman of the committee I 
called the advocates of both plans before our committee and 
had them submit their several propositions. I then called on 
the Government first from the Bureau of Efficiency to give us 
the exact figures as to how much it would cost to retire super- 
annuated employees. After many delays and after a great deal 
of work as to the cost of retiring superannuated employees who 
had reached the ages of 65 and 68 years, 65 years for railway- 
mail clerks, rural letter carriers, and city letter carriers, and 
68 years for all other employees, at a rate of pay of $600 for 
those who had been in the service 30 years or more, $540 for 
those who had been in the service between 25 and 80 yeurs, 
$480 for those who had been in the service between 20 and 25 
years, and $420 for those who had been in the service more 
than 15 years and less than 20 years, it was found that the 
retirement pay would cost 5 per cent of all the salaries of the 
employees. 

Representatives of various organizations of the employees 


| were brought before the committee and that was explained, 


names | 


I was not present at the meeting when | 
I share the view of the Senator | 


‘this bill was introduced providing for retirement 


It may be that an important matter will | 





| 


and they were asked if they would submit to paying one-half 
of the cost. After a full consideration they declined tu pay 
one-half, but came back with a proposition that they would 
bear 2 per cent of it if the Government would bear the other 
3 per cent. To thi~ proposition I answered that I would not 
introduce a bill unless they would each agree to pay one-half, 

It was then suggested by some of the experts that by reducing 
the. age of.retirement to 62 years and 65 years instead of 65 
years and 68 years, with another change about casualty retire- 
ments, the cost would be reduced to 5 per cent. The Govern- 
ment experts went into it very fully and the figures are in the 
report of the committee on file. They reported that it could be 
done for 5 per cent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. POMERENE, 

Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. POMERENE, 
before the committee? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Brown was before the committee, 
and selected Dr. Maddrill for the purpose of making the calcu- 
lation, ‘The representatives of all the associations except the 
post-office associations agreed and were willing to bear the one- 
half of 5 per cent, or 24 per cent. I declined to introduce the 
bill until there was an agreement of all the associations, Later 
on the post-office employees came in, and by their representative 
said they would agree to pay one-half. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just a moment, 


Vive per cent of what? 
Of all the salaries paid the employees. 
Who was the expert? 
Dr. Maddrill, of the Bureau of Efficiency. 
May I ask the Senator if Mr. Brown was 


It was at that point that 
at 65 years 
of the rural letter carriers, the railway mail clerks, and city 
letter carriers and 6S years for other employees. Those figures 
were introduced and at the same time the rate of compensation 
Was agreed on, and the bill was introduced which has been 
reported by the committee. I yield to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr. WARREN. TI notice section 11 provides that any em- 
ployee may jeave the service and withdraw all the money he 
put in and 4 per cent thereof, 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator believe that the 24 per 
cent provided for, the Government to pay one-half, and so 
forth, is going to establish finally any considerable amount 


toward the amount that will have to be paid in the various 
agencies, and that it will come anywhere near supporting the 
net result, one-half? 
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1918. 


Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will examine the figures 
on pages 6 and 7 of the report he will find that the Government 
experts of the Bureau of Efficiency state that it will. 
another thing. 
a year. I will say to the Senator that this was urged against 
ihe measure—that in war time we want to expend money for a 
cifferent purpose, and that is a very vital proposition. 

The answer to that proposition is this, and I hope Senators 
will listen to it: The amount paid out during the first year to 
the 7.500 superannuated employees will be a little less than 
s°.000,000, while the amount collected the first year under this 

ystem from the employees through 24 per cent will be 
$9,000,000, The second year it 
doa half million dollars paid out and $9,000,000 collected. 

o it will go until finally it will equalize itself and cost the Gov- 
ernment 24 per cent and the employees 24 per cent. In other 

ords, they will have a fund there, and instead of being a cost 

r the Government at first it will be a very large overplus— 
6,900,000. The first year there will be collected from the em- 


| 





can be no question for at least the first 10 years that the amount 


| paid in will exceed the amount paid out. 
We find | 
We find that 24 per cent will produce $9,000,000 | 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should not understand, then, 
that this money is to be kept in a separate fund and kept out 


| of use? 


will be a little less than two | 


ployees more than is paid out, but when it finally reaches the 
imum it will equalize itself and cost 5 per cent of the | 
ell yees’ Ss laries | 
fv. WARREN, I wish the Senator to understand that I favor | 

1 


\ N 
and have for 
i S pro] osed. 

r bas 
i! mi 


ti 
10, 11, 12 


many years favored some legislation along the 
I am not quite certain that the figures the Sen- 
just given will bear the test of experience; but passing 
er for the time, I will observe than on page 8, lines 
, 13, and 14, the transfer of appropriations, I shall 
ran amendment to strike out those lines when we come to 
i consideration of amendments to the bill, not that I wish 
id in any way appropriating for it, but the idea of appro- 
i ting from the appropriated fund indeterminate 
mount, whatever may be necessary for all time hereafter, is 
chtirely against good legislation. I think instead of that we 
uld appropriate what is necessary for the first year, and 
ihen expect to have reports and estimates made based thereon 
every year, as we do for the other wants of the Government. 
Mr. McKELLAR. I am inclined to think that it 
excellent suggestion the Senator has made, and if the Senator 


some 


will prepare an amendment along that line I think it is most | 


likely that I will accept it. 

ir. WARREN, Iwill say to the Senator that it would require 

iking out the five lines I indicated on page 8. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that perfectly. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator has 
been discussing the financial requirements of the bill for the 
next year or two, and IT gathered from his statement that it was 
in his mind that it would be no financial burden upon the Gov- 
ernment at this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Certainly; not for 10 years. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am a little unable to under- 
stund the foundation for that. If the Senator means that there 
will not be withdrawn from the purposes of the Government 

ny fund during the next 10 years, it is true that a fund may be 
accumulated by contributions of the employees in excess of the 
unmount required to pay the current portion of the amounts which 
will be incurred by the Government, but will not the amount 
contributed by the employees necessarily remain in the Treasury 
in a separate fund? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And of course not available for 
current expenses of the Government. 

Mr. McKELLAR, It will be available for any governmental 
purpose if paid out. Tt will be in the Treasury. For instance, 
take the year 1920. 
ployees’ salaries will be $9,000,000; disbursements upon with- 
drawals prior to pension age, $400,000; pensions and guaranteed 
returns to pensioners, $1,732,000; and there will be an excess of 
$6,900,000 the first year. In other words, that much will not be 
paid out. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That may be perfectly true; but 
TI will ask the Senator of what avail will that be to the Govern- 
ment in this time of financial need? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It means that there will be paid into the 
General Treasury by employees the sum of $9,000,000, and there 
will be paid out on account of annuities to those who have gone 
cut under the law $1,782,000. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But does not the Senator under- 
Stand that that $9,000,000, or whatever sum it may be, will have 
to remain in the Treasury as a separate fund and can not be 
actually used by the Government? , 

Mr. MCKELLAR. The act specifically requires that it shall be 
used by the Government and that the Government shall pay 4 
per cent upon it. Instead of not being required to be used it is 
directed to be used by the very terms of the act. There can 
be no question about the Government using the money, and there 


is a most | 


The receipts in the form of Government em- | 








| paid to superannuated employees. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. It is kept in a separate fund on 
the books of the Treasury, and in that sense it is separate. In 
other words, it is a separate : Bureau of War Risk 
, , 
ihsurance, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, so far 
the Treasury is concerned at this time, the Tr 


99,000,000 from the employees, and out of the 


ccount of the 


as the burden on 
easury would get 


SY.000,000 would 


pay 43 per cent, or whatever rate of is mentioned, and 
the liabilities under the act. 
Mr. McKELLAR. That is right. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Which tl meha silimactes as 
probably about $2,000,000? 
Mr. McKELLAR. A little less than $2,000,000 the first 
Then there will be an increase each year. The second 
it will be $1,972,000, the third year $2,154,000, the fourtl ye 
$2,400,000, the fifth vear 2,989,000, and the ixth y 
| $2,778,000, and so on. 


Mr. J INES of New Me: j oO, 
the Government would really be borrowing from its employees 
about SY C00 C00 at j4 per cent. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘Thet is about what it would be. 

Mr. POMERENE and Mr. THOMAS addressed tl 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
nessee yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Ohio rese first. 1 will 
yield to the Senator from Colorado later. 

Mr. POMERENE. I understand 
of these employees retired now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. POMERENE. How many would become 
the bill during the succeeding year? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I have not those figures w 
put them in the Recorp later. 

Mr. POMERENE. At any rate the number who will be re- 
tired next year will be very much smaller than the number who 
will be retired when the act goes into effect. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, not in proportion, because—— 

Mr. POMERENE. ‘Then, I understand your sole saving would 
be from the fact that you do not pay out on the salary account 
to the 7,500 employees who are now receiving a salary. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That brings me to another phase of this 
bill which I should like very much to comment on. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask another question in this con- 
nection. for I should like to hear what the Senator has to say 
upon the point? I confess I do not like the plan very much. I 
went into that pretty thoroughly some time ago. I think it 
should be eventually made self-sustaining. Does the Senator 
in his estimate classify the railway employees as Government 
employees? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. 

Mr. POMERENE. Or the telephone and telegraph employees? 

Mr. McKELLAR No; they are not in the civil service. Only 
civil-service employees are included. 

Mr. POMERENE, I am very giad to know tha 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to explain to the Senate about that, 
and what I am going to say now is purely an estimate. It is 
estimated that there are 7,500 of these superannuated employees 
and that 4,000 are absolutely useless to the Government. Many 
of those old people hobble to the buildings, but are absolutely 
incapable of doing any work whatever. The proof before our 
committee showed that those are men and women who have 
been longest in service. They are absolutely incapable of doing 
any work for the Government. Ordinarily, they are getting the 
highest rate of pay, and virtually they are being pensioned now 
at the highest rate of pay. It is estimated that 4,000 of them 
are absolutely doing no service to the Government at all, and 
that probably the salary of each one would amount to about 
$1,500. There is $6,000,000 that are being paid out toward these 
4,000 superannuated employees for which the Government gets 
no return at all, and there are 3,500 left from whom the Gov- 
ernment gets only a partial return; and that will probably make 
nearly as great a saving as the amount the Government will 
ever have to pay out. In other words, the bill not only pro- 
vides for the benefit of employees but it will benefit the Govern- 
ment by increased efficiency and in saving the large salaries now 
I now yield to the Senator 


Then, for 


tne present emerce y 


Does the Senator from Ten- 


there wilt be 


retirable under 


ith me, but will 


from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator referred to the fact that there 
are some 4,000 of these employees who are doing no service for 
the Government at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Yes, sir. 
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Mr. THOMAS. I suppose the Senator is aware that there 
are many thousands who are not superannuated who are also 
doing no service at all? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am afraid that is so, but I do not pro- 
pose to grant them an annuity in this bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Not now; this is the first step. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, sir; I do not think so. I think this is 
a very just measure for the benefit of both the Government 
and the employees, and I do not think it will mean that. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will make the prediction that before the 
act is five years old we will be granting special pensions under 
it, just as we are granting special pensions now to soldiers. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I will call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that the United States and Turkey are the only civilized 
nations in the world, if you can call Turkey a civilized 
nation——— 

Mr. ASHURST. We will not do that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Arizona says we will 
not do that. I say the United States and Turkey are the only 
civilized nations in the world that do not have retirement pay 
for superannuated employees. 

Mr. THOMAS. I presume parallels could be drawn between 
the United States and some other nations with regard to the 
absence of some other legislation, but my purpose in rising 
was rather to make an inquiry regarding section 11, which 
provides that if an employee becomes separated from the serv- 
ice before he becomes superannuated he will receive back from 
this fund all that he paid in with 4 per cent compounded. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true, 

Mr. THOMAS. TI take it, therefore, that if the employee 
hegins now to make his payments and continues them for 24 
years—I believe 25 years is the minimum for a pension 

Mr. McKELLAR. Fifteen years. 

Mr. THOMAS. Fifteen years—well, for 14 years, or in the 
other case for 24 years, he will get, as a return from his ad- 
vances, interest compounded during that whole period, which 
will be paid by the United States Government. 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘Two and one-half per cent that he pays in 
annually. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator think that he should re- 
ceive that with compound interest? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am rather inclined to think that he 
should. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not think so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I believe that the measure 
that has been worked out here is a fair one. I will say that it 
is in exact line with the bill that was formerly introduced by 
the senior Senator from New York [|Mr. WapswortH]}, which 
was prepared largely by Dr. Beach, one of the most expert ac- 
countants and one of the best informed men concerning this 
legislation that it has ever been my good fortune to know. He 
is employed in one of the departments here and is really a gifted 
mun. This bill is not my work, except in pointing out its de- 
tails; it is the same bill that has been prepared and introduced 
time and time again by others, with the exception that the half- 
and-half plan was put into it by me or foreed into it by me. 
The employees very stoutly opposed it almost from the begin- 
ning, and they only agreed to it when they were informed that 
nothing more than a half-and-half plan would be introduced 
and fathered by me. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee vield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, in reply to what the Sena- 
tor from Colorado |Mr. THomaAs] has said, it seems to me that a 
sufficient answer is to say that if a man who is within the retire- 
ment age when he serves 15 years, retires when he has served 
14 years, he will by that time have paid about 35 per cent, and 
ir he receives that 85 per cent back, it is as against 100 per cent 
which he would receive if he remained in the service one more 
year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 





That is true, and I thank the Senator for 
the interruption. It does seem to me that the bill is fair and 
just and equitable. I shall be glad to answer any question that 
any Senator may wish to ask about it, so far as I am able. 

{ will say about this kind of legislation, that a pension system 
is how in existence in nearly every up-to-date corporation in this 
country, but probably none of them have a half-and-half system 
or a share-and-share system. Nearly every one of the great 
railroads in the country—the Pennsylvania, the New York Cen- 
tral, the Southern, and various other railroads of the coun- 
try—have retirement systems for their superannuated em- 
ployees. Nearly all of the other great corporations of the 


country have also retirement provisions by which the corpora- 
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I believe, is the only State that has adopted this system. Mas- 
sachusetts has such a system, and many of the cities of the 
country have adopted similar systems. They all work well, 
and they have all been found to be fair and just. 

As I have heretofore stated, the United States is the only 
Nation, with the exception of Turkey, that has not yet adopted 
some kind of a retirement system. Great Britain adopted 
such a system away back before the reign of Queen Victoria 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Perhaps it has been answered; I may have 
been out at the time; but, though it may have been answered, 
I merely wish to inquire about what would be the direct cost 
to the Government, not the indirect cost and without regard 
to the benefits accruing by reason of increased efficiency, and all 
that sort of thing, but the actual outlay to the Government? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In the present status it would amount 
to about $9,000,000 a year, so far as it can be estimated, and it 
would amount to about that much brought in from the em- 
ployees. . 

I wish now to call attention to another thing. Both political 
parties have adopted the enactment of this legislation in their 
platforms, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator does not mean 
by that to say that they have adopted this particular plan? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; but they have adopted planks in 
favor of retirement legislation. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I read from the Republican platform of 
1912, as follows: 

We favor legislation to make possible the equitable retirement of dis- 
abled and superannuated members of the civil service in order that a 
higher standard of efficiency may be maintained. 

The Democratic platform adopted at St. Louis in 1916 con- 
tained a provision on this subject, as follows: 

An equitable retirement law providing for the retirement of super- 
annuated and disabled employees of the civil service, to the end that a 
higher standard of efficiency may be maintained. 

Those are the two provisions in the platforms of the two 
great political parties. It seems to me that this is an equitable, 
fair, and just system, and I can not imagine one that could be 
any more equitable. It is a half-and-half proposition, and it is 
safeguarded by careful preparation by Government experts. It 
is certainly fair to the Government, because we had a Govern- 
ment expert to furnish us all the figures; and it is reasonably 
fair to the employees, because all the cuiployees’ ussociations 
are cominitted to it and are in favor of it. 

I will say that Mr. Keating and I called on the President 
and asked him about it. He did not commit himself absolutely 
to this bill, but said he would give it consideration; that he was 
in favor of a just and fair and equitable retirement measure. 
The only objection that he raised to it was that it might con- 
stitute a burden on the Treasury during the war; but when 
assured that it will not constitute a burden on the Treasury 
during the war, as the figures show conclusively, then I am 
sure that the President’s only objection to it has been met. 

Mr. President, I think that is about all I care to say in regard 
to the measure, and unless some Senator is dissatisfied with it, 
I do not see any reason why we can not pass the measure at 
this time, if the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] were here, 
but he said that he had to go out of the Chamber and did not 
know whether he would be back in time or not, so I am afraid 
I am committed to postponement until he returns. 

Mr. WARKEN. ‘The bill has not yet been read, and I assume 
the Senator desires to have it read. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
whether the various civil-service associations to which he has 
referred have finally and definitely assented to this plan of 
raising by assessment one-half of the necessary funds? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Every one of them has done so; and there 
is a provision in the bill directing all of the departments to 
deduct the 24 per cent from the salaries of the clerks. It is 
in the bill and becomes a part of the law from the passage of the 
bill, that the deduction shall be made from the salaries. I do not 
know what the purpose of the Senate is. If it is to continue in 
session I should be glad to have the bill read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment. If 
there be no amendment the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate. 
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Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I certainly hope this Dill 
is not going to be pressed through at this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to say that I have stated to the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] that the bill would not be 
voted on this afternoon; and I, of course, do not care to have 
the bill pressed to its final passage; but I understand there is 
a communication now about to be read to the Senate, and I 
will—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before the Senator proceeds along that 
line, I want to say, in connection with the pending matter, that 
I wish he would not press it except when there is a compara- 
tively full Senate, for I should myself like to be heard a little 
bit upon the lines of not establishing a civil pension list for 
Government employees until the Government is ready to estab- 
lish a general superannuation pension for school-teachers and 
misled preachers and carpenters and blacksmiths and other 
people, who receive a great deal less pay, and deserve a great 
deal more credit, than do Federal employees. So I hope the 
matter will not be pressed at any time when I am out of the 
Chamber, for I have a few innocuous observations to submit 
on it, as John Allen used to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will announce the 
parliamentary status of the bill. The bill is in the Senate and 
is still open to amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask the Senator in charge of the bill if 
he is going to proceed, for, if so, I should like to offer an amend- 
nent? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sena- 
ior from Tennessee whether, at this stage of the proceedings, he 
would not be willing to have the bill temporarily laid aside? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It will not be necessary to 
lay the bill aside. The Senator can take the floor in his own 
right. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to have the bill laid aside, 
so that we may have an adjournment immediately afterwards. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then I will yield with the understanding 
ihat the bill will not be displaced by any other business and will 
be restored as soon as this matter is disposed of. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to have the motion of record, that I 
offer to amend the bill by striking out, on page 8, lines 10, 11, 12, 
13, and 14, and the word “ act,” on the next line. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator 
from Wyoming is pending. The Senator from Nebraska is rec- 
ognized, 

THE PRESIDENT’S ANSWER TO GERMANY. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, inasmuch as the Senate, 
when it adjourns to-day is to adjourn until Thursday next, it 
has seemed to a number of Senators appropriate that the an- 
swer which the President of the United States has directed the 
Secretary of State to send to the German Government, and 
which has just reached the Senate, be read to the Senate, and 
in that way enter the Recorp. With the consent of the Senate 
I will now read the answer which has been dispatched to Ger- 
many through neutral sources to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator fron: Nebraska is 
recognized to read the President's reply. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK read as follows: 

“The unqualified acceptance by the present German Govern- 
ment and by a large majority of the German Reichstag of the 
terms laid down by the President of the United States of 
America in his address to the Congress of the United States 
on the 8th of January, 1918, and in his subsequent addresses 
justifies the President in making a frank and direct statement 
of his decision with regard to the communications of the Ger- 
man Government of the 8th and 12th of October, 1918. 

“It must be clearly understood that the process of evacua- 
tion and the conditions of an armistice are matters which must 
be left to the judgment and advice of‘ the military advisers of 
the Government of the United States and the allied Governments, 
and the President feels it is his duty to say that no arrange- 
meuts can be accepted by the Government of the United States 
Which does not provide absolutely satisfactory safeguards and 
guaranties of the maintenance of the present military supremacy 
of the armies of the United States and of the allies in the field. 
He feels confident that he can safely assume that this will also 
be the judgment and decision of the allied Governments. 

“The President feels that it is also his duty to add that 
neither the Government of the United States nor, he is quite 
sure, the governments with which the Government of the United 
States is associated as a belligerent will consent to consider an 
armistice so long as the armed forces of Germany continue 
the illegal and inhumane practices which they still persist in. 
At the very time that the German Government approaches the 
Government of the United States with proposals of peace its sub- 
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marines are engaged in sinking passenger ships at sen, and not 
the ships alone, but the very boats in which their passengers 
and crews seek to make their way to safety; and in their pres- 
ent enforced withdrawal from Flanders and France the German 
armies are pursuing a course of wanton destruction which has 
always been regarded as in direct violation of the rules and 
practices of civilized warfare. Cities and villages, if not de- 
stroyed, are being stripped of all they contain not only, but often 
of their very inhabitants. The nations associated against Ger- 
many can not be expected to agree to a cessation of arms while 
acts of inhumanity, spoliation, and desolation are being con- 
tinued, which they justly look upon with horror and with burn- 
ing hearts. 

“It is necessary also, in order that there may be no possi- 
bility of misunderstanding, that the President should very 
solemnly call the attention of the Government of Germany to 
the language and plain intent of one of the terms of peace wiich 
the German Government has now accepted. It is contained in 
the address of the President delivered at Mount Vernon on the 
4th of July last. It is as follows: 

“*The destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere that 
can separately, secretly, and of its single choice disturb the 
peace of the world or, if it can not presently be destroyed, at 
least its reduction to virtual impotency.’ 

“The power which has hitherto controlled the German nation 
is of the sort here described. It is within the choice of the 
German people to alter it. The President’s words just quoted 
naturally constitute a condition precedent to peace if peace is 
to come by the action of the German people themselves. The 
President feels bound to say that the whole process of peace 
will, in his judgment, depend upon the definiteness and the sat- 
isfactory character of the guaranties which car be given iz. this 
fundamental manner. It is indispensable that the Governments 
associated against Germany should knew beyond a peradventure 
with whom they are dealing. 

“The President will make a separate reply to the Royal and 
Imperial Government of Austria-Hungary. 
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“ LANSING.” 

[ Applause. ] 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, October 17, 1918, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 

NOMINATIONS. 
Ercculive nominations received by the Scnate October 14, 19128. 
CoNnsUL. 
CLASS 8. 

Luther K. Zabriskie, of Norwich, Conn., now vice consul at 
Aguascalientes, Mexico, to be a censul of class 8 of the United 
States of America. 

Pusriic HEALTH SERVICE. 

Asst. Surg. Clarence H. Waring, to be passed assistant sur- 
geon in the Public Health Service, to rank as such from August 
21, 1918. 

Asst. Surg. George A. Wheeler, to be passed assistant surgeon 
in the Public Health Service, to rank as such frem August 22, 
1918. 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 
| Heceutive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 14, 1918, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 
G. I. Christie to be Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
Edwin G. Moon to be United States attorney for southerr 
district of Iowa. 






POSTMASTERS, 
ARIZONA, 
Bertha Koepke, Humboldt. 
COLORADO, 
Clifford I. Parsons, Central City. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Clarence H. Crandall, Sound Beach, 
Evelyn R. Hawes, Noroton Heights, 
Weeden F. Sheldon, Moosup. 
FLORIDA, 
Edwin D. Lambright, Tampa. 
James R. Pomeroy, Stuart. 
Nelson A. Stumpe, Palatka, 
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INDIANA, 
Mangus P. Halgren, Oxford. 
Reuben Hess, Kentland. 
William B. Latshaw, Oaktown, 
Carl D. McCarthy, Kempton. 
David B. Purinton, Whiting. 
KANSAS, 
Radia S. Brumfield, Belpre, 
Alonzo Glass, Waverly. 
Mary Rh. Hale, Dexter. 
Joseph W. Stivers, Stafford. 
MISSOURI 
William A. Kirkpatrick, Joplin. 
Obadiah C. Mitchell, Springfield. 
Isaac J. EF. Sitzes, Lutesville. 
Trancis L. Stufflebam, Bolivar. 
MONTANA, 
Wilfred J. Hazelton, Townsend. 
NEW MEXICO, 
James FE. Pardue, Fort Sumner. / 
VIRGINIA, 
Walter IF. Horne, Coeburn. 
George N. Reed, Reedville. "| 
WASHINGTON, 
Arthur A. Barnes, Pasco. 
Clifton A. Battles, Wenatchee. 
Edgar Battle, Seattle. 
George H. Bevan, Kettle Falls. 
James G. Boughter, Mount Vernon. 
Daniel I. Carpenter, Granite Falls, 
John H. Chilberg, La Conner, 
William P, Connors, Almira, 
L. Abram Dale, Brewster. 
George B. Day, Walla Walla. 
James Doherty, Olympia. 
Lutetia M. Fields, Woodland. 
Mae O. Gray, Stevenson. 
Sthel R. Hanks, Port Orchard. 
Maud E. Hays, Starbuck. 
Andrew Hunter, Issaquah, 
Charles O. Jackson, Eatonville. 
Charles C. King, Entjat. 
Charles W. McClure, Washougal. 
John W. Miller, Snohomish. 
Robert Montgomery, Puyallup. 
Samuel S. Moritz, Dayton, 
James F. Payne, Auburn. 
Charles A. Ramm, Davenport. 
William M. Relton, Richland, 
Tolaver T. Richardson, Northport. 
Charles H. Runkel, Arlington. 
James H. Schneckloth, Pomeroy, 
John W. Shaw, Vancouver. 
LeRoy R. Sines, Chelan. 
Bennett O. Skewis, Du Pont. 
Frank L. Stocking, Port Angeles, 
Robert A. Turner, Ellensburg. 
Ired L. Whitney, Ferndale. 
Helen R. Whitney, Wapato. 
James M. G. Wilson, Waterville. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, October 14, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou Great Spirit, above all, through all, in all, our life, 
our strength, our faith, our hope, our inspiration, a potent 
factor therefore in the affairs of men, come now, we beseech 
Thee, with all Thy holy influence to guide us in this most crit- 
ical period of the world’s history. 

The crash of elements, pestilence, war and destruction is 
abroad in the world. 

The air is full of the whisperings of peace, the father of our 
most sincere desires; but peace can never come until the ene- 
mies of humanity shall be brought to uneonditional surrender. 
Then negotiations may be taken up by the entente powers 
and a peace secured which shall adjust the affairs of men to 
liberty, justice, truth, righteousness; to the glory and honor of 
Thy holy name, in Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen, 
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The Journal of the proceedings of Friday was read and ap- 
proved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Kentucky rise? 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp on the preparation for and the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


[After a 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. a 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to address 
the House and also to extend my remarks in the Recorp to set 
forth what the Navy has accomplished and is accomplishing 
and what legislation has been passed by Congress in refer- 
ence to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, the record made by the United 
States Navy in this war has not only justified the pride of the 
American people, but has challenged the admiration of the 
world. Called upon to perform tremendous tasks, some of them 
seeming almost impossible, in not one instance has it failed. 
Whenever any call has come and we asked, “ When will you be 
ready?” as did the British admiral when the first destroyers 
arrived in European waters, the answer has been, “ We are 
ready now.” Ready to face any emergency, ready to cope with 
any problem with that supreme courage and unfailing efficiency 
that is the tradition of the service. 

The readiness of the Navy for action when the war call came 
was no surprise to us who were familiar with its workings, the 
plans that had been made and the measures that had been 
taken to prepare for any eventuality. We knew that the or- 
ganization was sound from keel to topmast, that the men at the 
helm were worthy of every trust. We knew they had been 
bending their energies to prepare every branch of the Navy for 
active service. 

The broad basis of naval preparedness was laid in the epoch- 
making naval appropriation bill of August 29, 1916. That bill 
not only made the largest appropriation on record up to that 
time, more than $312,000,000, but it set forth the first consist- 
ent, continuing building program ever adopted by Congress, 
providing for the building, within three years, of no less than 
157 war vessels, including every type from battle cruisers to 
submarines. It furthermore provided for an increase in the 
Navy to 87,000, whenever, in his judgment, the President should 
deem such increase necessary; and provided also for the cre- 
ation of a great Naval Reserve Force and the mustering into 
the Federal service of Naval Militia in case of war or national 
emergency. It proved what it was designed to be—a prepared- 
ness measure of the highest importance. 

Congress in that measure adopted the recommendations Sec- 
retary Daniels had made and urged in his annual report of De- 
cember, 1915, which embodied the best thought and conclusion 
of the experts of the Navy. The department set to work at 
once to put its provisions into effect. Contracts were let for bat- 
tleships, cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. Navy yards in- 
creased their force and began enlargements. Munition plants 
were set to work and stocks of shells and powder were accu- 
mulated. When the break with Germany came the machinery 
of the Navy was in operation, and the plans made long before 
were soon put into effect. 

When the President directed that American merchant vessels 
be armed to protect them from attack by submarines, his orders 
were carried into effect without a day’s delay. Guns were 
placed on the first vessel armed, the Campana, on March 12, 
1917, and in a few weeks scores of ships were armed and fur- 
nished gun crews. This was a task no navy had contemplated 
before the war, for they believed the days of piracy, of sinking 
ships without warning had vanished long ago, never to return. 
There were not enough free guns of the proper calibers in ex- 
istence to arm all vessels. Every available gun was pressed 
into service, some were even taken from the secondary batteries 
of battleships and cruisers, to be replaced later when they could 
be manufactured, and soon every merchantman that applied 
was given armed protection. 

Expert gunners were required for this service and hundreds 
of the crack marksmen of the warships were detailed for the 
armed guards on merchantmen. Thousands of gunners had to 
be trained to take their places and to provide for the hundreds 
of new ships put into service. The rapid training of gunners 
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and the record made by these armed guards are among the 
notable achievements of this war. When war was declared the 
Navy was ready for action. It was so well prepared that when 
the fleet was mobilized Admiral Mayo is quoted as saying, “I 
scarcely had to give an order.” 

The submarine being the immediate menace, the first duty 
was to combat it by every means in our power. While it was 
realized that the Germans might at any time send their U boats 
neress the Atlantic to threaten commerce on our own coasts, 
our naval authorities did not hesitate in their decision not to 
wait for the submarines, but to “go after” them. A flotilla 
of destroyers was immediately organized and equipped for for- 
eign service. Little more than a fortnight after war was de- 
clared the first contingent sailed, arriving at Queenstown May 
4, 1917. Since that time our forces abroad have been con- 
stantly increased, until there are now in service in European 
waters more than 250 naval vessels, including every type, from 
battleships to submarine chasers, and under Vice Admiral 
Sims’s command is a force of nearly 50,000 officers and men— 
us many as were in the entire Navy a few years ago. 

There are now 600,000 officers and men in the naval service, 
including marines—more than were in all the navies in the 
world when the European war began. Before the break with 
Germany, in January, 1917, the Navy had a total of 56,000 offi- 
cers and men, and the Marine Corps fewer than 12,000. In the 
weeks following recruiting was active, and when the President, 
in March, issued the order for the increase to the full author- 
ized strength recruits poured in, so that when a state of war 
was declared April 6, 1917, there were 64,680 enlisted men and 
4.366 officers in the regular Navy, totaling 69,046, and 13,266 
enlisted men and 426 officers in the Marine Corps, totaling 
13,692. Some 10,000 men had been enrolled in the Naval Re- 
serve force, which a few months before had comprised only a 
tew hundreds. The Naval Reserves were called into service; 
the Naval Militia, 10,000 officers and men, were mustered in as 
National Naval Volunteers; and the Coast Guard, with its 
5,000, came under the operation of the Navy for the period of 
the war, as provided by law. This gave us a total force of 
approximately 100,000 upon our entrance into the war. ; 

The growth of the Navy has been remarkably rapid, the 
strength of the various branches of the service now being as 
follows: 
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There are to-day 1,800 vessels in full commission, ten times as 
many as were in service two years ago, nearly six times as 
many as were on the naval lists. When war was imminent, 
ships that were in reserve were quickly manned and placed in 
full commission. Hundreds of merchant vessels, yachts, fish- 
ing vessels, motor boats, and other available craft were ac- 
quired and converted into the various types of auxiliary and 
patrol vessels required, work was rushed on ships under con- 
struction, and contracts were given for practically all the naval 
vessels American yards could build. The interned German 
vessels, Whose machinery had been badly damaged by their 
crews in the hope of preventing their use, were repaired and 
within a few months all were in service, the larger vessels being 
converted into troop transports, oflicered and manned by the 
Navy. 

Destroyers having proved the most effective type of vessel for 
combating the submarine, orders were given early in the war 
for the construction of all which the shipyards, with their then 
existing facilities, could build. But there was a demand for 
many more, and broad plans were made for the enlargement of 
yards and the erection of new shipbuilding and engine plants. 
The act of October 6, 1917, authorized the expenditure of $350,- 
000,000 for the building of additional destroyers and the in- 
crease of facilities. Contracts were given at once, new ship- 
Ways erected, and at Squantum, Mass., there was erected the 
largest plant in the world devoted exclusively to the building 
of destroyers. Little more than half a year after work was 
begun on this plant the keels of five destroyers were laid there 
in a single day. The first was launched on July 18, and will 
be delivered completed within a year from the time the con- 
tract was given to convert the swampy land of Squantum Point 
into a shipbuilding plant, 
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New records have been made in construction. Formerly 20 
months to 2 years was the period required to complete a de- 
destroyer. Now some are being completed in half that time, and 
less. At the Mare Island Navy Yard the Ward was launched 
17} days after her keel was laid, and she was commissioned 
in 70 days. Fourteen destroyers were launched on July 4 
last. We are now building more destroyers than were in any 
two navies when the European war began; and when we 
consider that a large part of the facilities for building them 
had to be created in the past year, the record in construction 
reflects great credit upon naval constructors and shipbuilders 
alike. 

Hundreds of submarine chasers have been completed and put 
into service and numerous auxiliary and patrol craft built. 
Vessels of all types, from battleships to submarines, have been 
completed and put into commission. Hundreds of others of 
every type are under construction or contract, and our building 
program is the largest ever undertaken by any navy. The naval 
appropriation act passed last June directed the completion at 
the earliest time practicable of all the vessels authorized in the 
three-year building program embodied in the act of August 29, 
1916, and the Secretary of the Navy has assured us that these 
will be built “as soon as is humanly possible.” 

The provision of engines and machinery for the enormous 
number of new vessels has been a tremendous undertaking. 
Especially has this been the case in providing engines for the 
new destroyers, which have a speed of 35 knots and require 
greatly increased power and twice the number of boilers as the 
older type. New engine and forging plants had to be erected, 
in addition to utilizing all the available producing capacity of 
the plants which could build engines and machinery of this type. 
Some idea of the amount of machinery required for our naval 
vessels can be given by the fact that the average expenditures 
of the Bureau of Steam Engineering have increased to nearly 
three-quarters of a million dollars a day. 

The United States Navy now operates the largest radio sys- 
tem in existence. Within the past year stations ef the highest 
power have been completed at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii; Cavite, 
P. I.; and Annapolis, Md. The completion of the new station 
at Annapolis recently was signalized by the sending direct of mes- 
sages to Rome, Paris, and London. Messages are flashed from 
the Atlantic coast to Pearl Harbor, and from there to Cavite 
or Japen. Previous to our entrance into the war the number 
ot naval rodio installations afloat and ashore numbered about 
300. It is now between 4,000 and 5,000, all the shore stations 
being under control ef the Navy, which also furnishes equip- 
ment and operators for cargo vessels and transports, as well 
as naval vessels. 

Upon the declaration of war the control of all radio was 
placed under the Navy. Commercial stations were taken over. 
Those that were unnecessary were closed, and those which could 
be utilized to advantage were made a part of the vast system 
which has been built up covering a large part of the globe. 
Thousands of operators were required for service at stations 
and on ships, and special schools for their training were estab- 
lished, the largest, that at Harvard University, having provi- 
sion for some 4,000 students. 

The work of the Bureau of Ordnance has increased almost 
2,000 per cent in the past year and a half. For the two or three 
years previous to the war its average expenditures were about 
$30,000,000 a year. For the fiscal year 1918 they amounted 
to practically $600,000,000, twenty times the ordinary expendi- 
tures in time of peace. And this is a fair measure of the work 
done in providing guns, projectiles, powder, torpedoes, depth 
charges, mines, and armor plate for naval vessels, arming 
merchantmen for protection against attack by submarines, and 
the various other tasks imposed upon this branch of the service. 
As early as 1915 the bureau had drafted its plans in preparation 
for war, if it should come, and before the declaration of war 
had accumulated considerable reserves of munitions. The bu- 
reau operates many ordnance plants and factories, some of 
which are owned by the Government, others have been requi- 
sitioned or are operated under contract, and in addition vast 
quantities of material have been purchased under contract. 
The Naval Gun Factory, at Washington, has almost doubled its 
output and now employs nearly 9,000 men. Fifteen acres of 
adjoining land have been purchased and six large buildings are 
nearing completion thereon, which will greatly increase the ca- 
pacity of the plant. Considerable enlargements are being made 
in the Navy powder factory at Indianhead, Md., which em- 
ploys 1,100 men and covers a square mile. The facilities and 
output of the torpedo station at Newport, R. L., have been ma- 
terially increased. 

An automatic mine-loading plant, with a capacity of more 
than 1,000 mines a day, has been created. Numerous ammuni- 
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tion depots have been established, which prepare powder charges, 
load and‘fuse shells, handle high explosives, and ship ammuni- 
tion to vessels. <A large projectile factory has been erected at 
Charleston, W. Va., and has been in operation for several 
months. The designs for the armor-plate factory to be erected 
at that point have been entirely completed, and much of the 
machinery is now on order. A large tract of land along the 
Potomac River has been acquired and a new proving ground is 
being established. Some of the most important accomplish- 
ments of the Ordnance Bureau can not be told at present, with- 
out disclosing important naval operations, nor can numerous in- 
ventions that have been developed and utilized be discussed in 
detail. But we may mention the new Navy 16-inch gun, the 
most powerful Navy gun under construction or designed for use 
at sen, so far as is known, which was successfully completed 
and tested last April. A new type of howitzer shooting a 
heavy depth charge fitted to detonate below the water or in 
contact with the submarine is one of the devices developed 
which is aiding in exterminating the German U-boats. Depth 
charges, which have proved so effective against the submarine, 
have been produced in quantities. A new type of mine, which is 
considered one of the safest to handle and which, if it breaks 
loose from its fastening and drifts, is rendered harmless, and 
vet is one of the most effective weapons of the kind in existence, 
has been invented and many thousands manufactured. 

To house and train the immense increase in personnel, exist- 
ing training stations were greatly enlarged and a number of new 
ones erected. Two years ago the Navy had training facilities 
for about 6,000 men. The camps already constructed provide 
winter accommodations for 145,000, and those being built or au- 
thorized will provide for 53,000 more. The total cost of these 
training camps will be about $57,000,000. Great Lakes is now 
the largest training station in the world, with accommodations 
for some 50,000, and further enlarg-ments are under way. The 
acquisition of the old Jamestown Exposition site and Pine 
Beach properties has enabled the Navy to establish at Hampton 
Roads, Va., a naval operating base, which includes an extensive 
training station, aviation base, and will comprise docks and 
wharves for the accommodation of the largest vessels, ware- 
houses and storage facilities for fuel and all kinds of fleet sup- 
plies, and will provide what the Navy had long needed, an oper- 
ating base for the fleet. 

Our navy yards have been greatly enlarged, and have not 
only carried on the immense amount of work required for the 
upkeep of the fleet and the conversion of vessels taken over, but 
are building naval vessels of practically every type. The num- 
ber of employees at navy yards has been more than doubled. 
Many new machine shops, foundries, and warehouses have been 
erected, and new shipways built. Dry docks are being built 
which will accommodate the largest ships afloat. The new dry 
dock at Norfolk is nearing completion and is expected to be in 
service within the next few months, practically a year ahead 
of contract. The dry dock at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, in the con- 
struction of whieh many difficulties were encountered, is ex- 
pected to be completed early in the coming year. Scores of 
warehouses for the storage of supplies and munitions have been 
erected, including the largest of the kind in existence, at the 

srooklyn Navy Yard. 

Every care has been taken to safeguard the health of the 
men in the Navy, both ashore and aboard ship. Six thousand 
additional beds have been provided to meet the immediate needs 
of war conditions and about 6,000 more are being provided for 
under present construction or contracts. In addition extensive 
hospital facilities have been acquired abroad to accommodate 
the large force in foreign service. The Medical Corps, which 
formerly numbered about 300 commissioned officers, now consist 
of 3,000, an increase of ten times its former personnel. The 
Dental Corps has grown from 30 officers to 500 members. 
Ample medical supplies have been accumulated and there has 
been no lack of medical attendance or supplies either in this 
country or abroad. Every possible precaution for the preven- 
tion, as well as the control, of diseases has been taken, and 
early in the war a special division of sanitation was created, to 
which experts of the Public Health Service were detailed to 
insure the best sanitary conditions at every point where sailors 
or marines were stationed. 

When war was declared, April 6, 1917, the Navy passed from 
2 peace to a war basis without an hour’s delay. The submarine 
being the immediate menace and to combat it the first duty, it 
was decided to send as many destroyers as possible across the 
sea for service in the war zone. A flotilla of destroyers was 
immediately organized and equipped for foreign service, and 
the first contingent sailed a little more than a fortnight after 
war was declared, arriving at Queenstown May 4. Since that 
time our naval forces in European waters have been continually 
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augmented until now we have more than 250 vessels, including 
all types from battleships to submarine chasers, and a force of 
more than 45,000 officers and men under command of Vice 
Admiral Sims. British and French naval authorities have paid 
the highest tributes to their energy, enterprise and effectiveness 
in convoying troop and supply ships and merchant vessels, in 
patroling vast sea areas, and in destroying submarines. Just 
how many U-boats they have destroyed can not now be an- 
nounced, but it is known that they have accounted for a very. 
material number of them. Only a few days ago American sub- 
marine chasers took part in the destruction of the Austrian 
naval base at Durazzo, screened larger ships under a hot enemy 
fire, sank one submarine and damaged and probably destroyed 
another; and this was in the Adriatic, in an area in which few, 
people realized that our Navy was operating. 

From the far North, along the coasts of England and France 
and Portugal, in the Mediterranean and Adriatic our forces 
are constantly at work. They sometimes call it the “silent 
Navy,” for cloak of secrecy must necessarily cover many of its 
operations, but whenever and wherever its services are required 
it is heard from, and always acquits itself with the credit that 
courage and efficiency demand, upholding the traditions of the 
service. 

The greatest task intrusted to the Navy, and what has well 
been called “the biggest transportation job in history,” is the 
transportation of our armies overseas, and the way in which 
it has been accomplished is without a parallel. For a year and 
a half a continuous stream of transports has poured across the 
seas to France. Despite the constant menace of submarines 
and the difficulties of navigation under war conditions, not a 
single American troop ship under the convoy of our naval ves- 
sels has been sunk on the way to France, and not one soldier 
aboard them has been lost through enemy action. In this tre- 
mendous task the British Navy has given us the most valuable 
assistance, placing at our disposal a large amount of tonnage 
and carrying hundreds of thousands of American troops. With- 
out their assistance we could not have placed on the fighting 
front anything like as many men-as are there now, and they 
deserve our warmest gratitude. The French and Italians have 
also given material aid. All the allied navies have worked 
together with the same purpose and aim, each aiding the other 
in every possible way. There are now nearly 2,000,000 Ameri- 
can soldiers either in France or on the way, and the total loss of 
life due to enemy submarine activity has been less than 300 men, 

The administration of the Navy Department has been charac- 
terized by signal efficiency in every bureau and division. Long 
before we entered the war deadwood and “ed tape had been cut 
out and the department put on a thorough working basis. The 
machinery was so well organized that when the heavy demands 
of the war emergency came all that was needed was to expand 
the personnel and equipment. The Navy has promptly met 
every demand made upon it, it has responded without delay to 
every call, and no necessity has been found for any change in 
its organization. It has successfully met the severe tests, and 
this is the highest possible tribute to its efficiency and the 
ability of its officials. 

Two years ago, just before the final passage of the naval act 
of August 29, 1916, the largest ever passed up to that time, 
I had the pleasure of reviewing before this House the progress 
of the Navy. I pointed out that during the 16 years from 1898 
to 1913 the total tonnage authorized amounted to only 1,116,018 
tons, while in the years 1914-1916, 1,014,666 tons had been au- 
thorized. During the McKinley-Roosevelt administration, from 
March 4, 1901, to March 4, 1905, the total cost of vessels 
authorized amounted to $107,006,642; during the Roosevelt 
administration, from March 4, 1905, to March 4, 1909, the total 
amounted to $83,192,938; under the Taft administration, from 
March 4, 1909, to March 4, 1913, $127,747,113. During the first 
three years of the Wilson administration the total cost of ves- 
sels authorized amounted to $655,289,806. Though the author- 
ized strength of the Navy was only 51,500, until the present 
administration it had never been recruited up to its full 
strength. In fact on March 4, 1913, the Navy was 5,312 men short 
of its authorized strength. The efforts of Secretary Daniels 
and his aids to popularize the naval service, to provide greater 
opportunities for the enlisted men, bore such good fruit that 
over 6,000 men were added to the enlisted strength and the 
Navy was kept fully recruited. 

The improvements in organization and administration, and 
the liberal appropriations made by Congress laid the basis for 
that preparedness which was so strikingly apparent when the 
Navy wis called into action. The wisdom of Secretary Daniels’s 
policy of expanding our shipyards, of having the Navy not only 
build ships but manufacture in its own shops munitions and 
many other things needed by the Navy was immediately vin- 
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dicated when war came. It is not difficut to picture the plight 
in which we would have found ourselves if the policy of closing 
and dismantling a number of our navy yards and depending 
almost entirely upon private firms and shipyards had prevailed. 
Our navy yards have proved a very present help in time of need. 
Well manned and well equipped, they have, by increasing their 
working forces and buildings and machinery, been able to care 
for the enormous amount of repair work to keep in shipshape 
the vastly increased fleet, and their shipways and shops have 
proved a very substantial addition to the shipbuilding facilities 
we sorely needed. 

The retention of competent men by reenlistment, the careful 
training of the persennel, guve us a body of trained seamen 
that formed a valuable basis for the immense Navy of to-day. 
Sir Eric Geddes, the first lord of the British Admiralty, on his 
arrival a few days ago, remarked: 

The dauntless determination which the United States has displayed 
in creating a huge trained body of seamen out of landsmen is one of 
the most striking accomplishments of the war. Had it not been effec- 
tively done one would have thought it impossible, and words fail me 
to express our admiration of this feat, undertaken and accomplished b 
your Navy Department, of which Mr. Secretary Daniels is the civil 
chief. ; 

This was made possible only by the excellent system of train- 
ing that had been built up in previous years and the plan of 
intensive instruction which was made to put into effect in the 
emergency of war. 

Recently when I was abroad in England, France, and Italy 
there was one unbroken and unanimous expression of wonder 
and appreciation of the magnitude and the rapidity of the 
achievements of the United States in the Army, the Navy, and 
the Marine Corps, and everyone was unstinted in his commenda- 
tion and praise. 

Feeding and clothing the half million men in the Navy has 
been a task of huge proportions well performed. Despite the 
many difficulties of securing supplies and materials, the high 
standard has been maintained, and we have sustained our repu- 
tation of having “the best fed, best clad Navy in the world.” 
The volume of purchases by the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts has grown from a prewar sum of $27,000,000 per annum 
to over half a billion dollars a year. By the use of the widest 
information in regard to supplies and materials, keeping in 
close touch with the sources of production, broadening competi- 
tive biduing, and using war-time powers, profiteering has been 
prevented and Navy’ purchasing put on a scientific basis. 

The Navy ration has been maintained steadily at its usual 
high standard. Importunities to lower the Navy’s specifications 
for food provisions and to adopt substitutes have been resisted, 
and there is no variation whatever in either quality or quantity 
and variety of ration. It is as it existed before the war. 

While the average cost of the rations increased about 13 per 
cent over the cost last year, it has been shown by the Department 
of Labor that there was an 18 per cent rise in average whole- 
sale prices, so that had the cost of the ration kept pace with the 
increase in the cost of provisions, the total cost to the Govern- 
ment would have been about a million and a half dollars more 
than it actually was—this means a daily saving of $4,500. 

Reports received from commanding officers of our transports, 
bearing troops for France, amply attest the fact that the men 
have been well satisfied with the feod furnished them. As an 
instance of this the following is quoted from a report made by 
the officer in charge of the transport Mercury: 

The food supplied the troops during the voyage has been well cooked, 
most excellent in quality, the variety has been well maintained, and 
it has been ample in quantity. No man has been turned away no 
matter how many times he appeared for reissue of food at any meal. 

Recently on a transport 11,000 troops were served dinner in 
the remarkably short period of one hour and seven minutes. 

Anticipation of the requirements of material resulted in great 
advantage to the Navy. Thus, in regard to cloth alone, the 
Navy will not have to enter the market again until May, 1919. 
This purchase, amounting to $17,000,000, resulted in yardage 
sufficient to manufacture a million blouses, 800,000 pairs of 
trousers, and 350,000 overcoats. 

Competitive bidding has prevailed and the widest publicity 
is sought in connection with all purchasing. By maintaining a 
rigidly supervised list of qualified bidders great progress has 
been made in eliminating the middle man while contingent-fee 
attorneys and brokers have been exposed. 

A successful means of readjusting prices downward has been 
effected by the Navy supplying raw material to the manufac- 
turers who had the facilities for fabricating but who were not 
able to obtain the raw article. 

The commandeering power was most successfully used in the 
fall of 1917 when the tin market was mounting rapidly. By 
taking over cargoes and apportioning among a few concerns 
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| an instance is shown where the Navy secured tin at 64 cents a 





; pound when the market was SO. The soundness of this policy is 
found in a letter written to the Secretary of the Navy by the 
chairman of the Price Fixing Committee, in which he states— 

Manufacturers waste time in attempting to extort unfair prices from 

the Navy, as it seems to keep itself exceptionally well informed and 
uses the commandeering privileges to secure fair prices. 

To facilitate the shipment of supplies and materials for the 
Navy a division of inland transportation was formed with the 
result that little trouble was experienced in the war-program 
traffic, 

Of great interest to the dependents of our men are the allot- 
ments made by the personnel of the Navy. During the fiscal 
year there were paid 849,000 allotments amounting to over 
$19,000,000. 

It is worthy of prominent note that the Navy subseribed to a 
sum of over $18,500,000 in the third liberty loan, and that every 
navy yard in the country gave subscriptions from more than 80 
per cent of its employees, and reports are that its subscription 
to the fourth loan will exceed the third. 

Activities of the disbursing division have resulted in the 
actual saving to the Navy of $11,000,000. This control has been 
exercised without friction, ways being found to prevent the 
Government’s money from being wasted without interfering 
with the work. 

Recently, in company with 12 other members of the Committee 

| on Naval Affairs, I made a visit overseas, going into Scotland, 
England, Ireland, France, and Italy, where we had opportunity 
to visit and make inspection of some of the activities of the 
English Navy and of many of the activities of the United States 
Navy abroad. 

I do not deem it appropriate or advisable because of war 
conditions to speak in detail of these activities in the war zone 
in more specific detail than I have set out herein. However, I 
do deem it appropriate to say that we found the operations of 
the United States Navy overseas in a most satisfactory condi- 
tion. We were especially pleased to learn from our own offi- 
cers, aS well as the officers of the English, French, and Italian 
Navies, that the cooperation between the several navies was 
most complete, cordial, and harmonious; indeed, they all spoke 
of it as the one naval service of the three countries and not as 
three separate naval services. We were also well pleased with 
the intelligent and efficient management and with the zeal, en- 
ergy, and devotion of our officers. 

No statement can be made at this time in detail of the magni- 
tude of the naval operations overseas. This much, however, I 
feel justified in saying: That the magnitude of naval operations 
overseas, on the water and in the air, reflects credit upon the 
American people and commands the respect and the admiration 
of our allies. When the war is over and the full history of the 
magnitude of our naval operations abroad may be given in 
detail, it will be a source of pride and honor to the American 
people; and the fidelity, intelligence, patriotism, and devotion 
of our naval officers and enlisted men, embracing as a part of the 
Navy the Marine Corps officers and men, will form a bright page 
in the world’s history and will receive throughout future ages 
the commendation and plaudits of all who admire courage ahd 
intelligence and love patriotism and fidelity. 

The Marines on land and the Navy men on sea and in the air 
in the various lines of work and duty to which they have been 
detailed deserve, and I believe heartily receive, the unanimous 
commendation of the American people. Well done, faithful offi- 
cers and men. 

In order that the Congress and the country might have full 
and detailed information concerning the operations of the Navy 
and the Marine Corps, I have had prepared by the chiefs of the 
several bureaus a statement showing the work and the opera- 
tions of the Navy in connection with this war, and I attach them 
hereto as a part of my remarks: 

OFFICE OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF NAVAL AVIATION. 
| 
i 


Previous to the declaration of war the Navy had maintained but one 
air station. This was a small but complete and active station at Pen- 
sacola, Fla., which was used for instruction and experimental work. 

|The personnel of aviation at this time consisted of about 30 line officers 

of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, who were trained as 
aviators, and 300 men. The aircraft in use consisted of a variety of 
American and foreign types which had been purchased by the depart- 
ment. Owing to the limited facilities and small appropriations, the 
results of these activities were not very extensive. 

The Naval Reserve Flying Corps was established by law in 1916, 
but it was not until February, 1917, that a definite interpretation was 

| placed on this law and that enrollments in the Naval Reserve Flying 
| Corps actually began. The officers who received training in aviation 
had been regarded as having been detailed for special duty in connection 
with aviation. The law passed by Congress in 1916 authorizing the 
Naval Reserve included not only a reserve to be attached to the fleet 
but the Naval Reserve Flying Corps. Accordingly when war was de- 
clared steps were taken to enroll and train a large number of men for 
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ultimate qualification as pilots. In addition, facilities were provided 
for the training of a large number of men specialized in the various 
functions pertaining to aviation, and at the present time schools are 
in operation for the training of pilots, mechanics, gas-engine experts, 
communication officers, etc. 

On October 2, 1918, the total strength of naval aviation was approx!i- 


mately 40,383 officers and men. Of this number, 16,621 are now 
abroad and actively engaged in operations against the enemy. This 


increase in the aviation personnel of the Navy since the beginning of 
the war has called for an encrmous expansion of training facilities. 
When the training program was first put into operation there was but 
one ground scheol. This school provided at that time training facili- 
ties for about 300 men. At the present time this number has been 
increased to 1,200, and, in addition, schools have been established in the 
Central West and near the Pacific coast. For the training of dirigible 
pilots a schoo) was established in Ohio, and the department is now con- 
teinplating the establishment of an additional school. 

It was evident to naval authorities that one of the most important 
ways of assisting the allies was to engage immediately in the antisub- 
marine warfare. In order to bring the United States to the point 
where the most good could be accomplished with the facilities immedi- 
ately available various methods of combating the submarine were care- 
fully considered, As a result, it was decided to establish coastal patrol 
stations, both in this country and abroad. 

Construction on stations in the United States was started imme- 
diately, and to-day practically the entire eastern Atlantic coast is being 
patrolled by naval aircraft, and the Navy Department is prepared to 
extend these operations along the Gulf and Pacific coasts. In addition 
to seaplane-patrol stations, dirigible and kite-balloon stations have 
been put into operation, and, in order to attain the greatest possible 
efficiency and cruising radius for seaplanes, rest and supply stations 
are being located at the most advantageous points. 

The increase in the number of stations abroad has been fully as great. 
The month following the declaration of war 5 naval aviators and 100 
enlisted men were sent abroad, and these forces were the first forces 
of the United States to land in France for service against the enemy. 
The bodies of three of these men are now buried in France and two 
others were killed in seaplane accidents. Since the arrival of this first 
expedition abroad, stations have been established not only in France 
but in England, Ireland, and Italy as well. In order to appreciate more 
fully the magnitude of this achievement, it may be said that it has 
been necessary to ship from the United States practically all the mate- 
rial for these stations, which includes hangars, machinery, and, in a 
word, everything that will eventully be used at these points. 

During the month of September, 1918, aircraft engaged in patrol 
flights in the United States covered a total distance of 404,775 miles. 
Aircraft engaged in training flights covered a total of 1,317,460 miles 
during the same period It is not considered advisable to give out 
actual figures regarding the operations at foreign stations. The work 
abroad has gone forward steadily and the results obtained are becom- 
ing more and more important. A recent announcement by the Navy 
Department to the effect that American naval aircraft successfully at- 
tacked and destroyed a German submarine is only one illustration *f 
the work that is being done over there. ‘The stations, in addition to 
earrying out active antisubmarine patrols, have been engaged in assisc- 
ing vessels of the fleet in convoying troop and merchant ships. 

On April 27, 1918, an American dirigible abroad made a continuous 
flight for 25 hours and 43 minutes, during the course of which three 
convoys were escorted for 13 hours and 50 minutes in a zone which was 
mined and patrolled. In recognition of this accomplishment the French 
minister of the marine officially complimented the American forces saying 
that “such an ascension of 25 hours and 43 minutes, which consti- 
tutes by its duration a remarkable performance, gives us proof of the 
most exeellent qualities of endurance, of energy, of sang-froid, and of 
technical ability of the American forces.” 

In addition to the activities mentioned above the Navy Department 
decided to organize an expedition to destroy enemy submarine and 
naval bases. ‘The personnel and material of this expedition was or- 
ganized in the United States and later sent abroad. On August 15, 
1918S, it was announced that operations had been started by bombing 
and destroying enemy bases in Belgium. The scope of the activities of 
the expedition have since been increased and the original forees aug- 
mented from time to time. 

When war was declared on April 6, 1917, 93 heavier-than-air sea- 
planes kad previously been delivered to the Navy and about 135 were 
on order. Of the number that had previously been delivered. only 21 
were in use, the remainder having been worn out or lost. These sea- 
planes were of the N-S and R-—6 types, which are now considered as 
training seaplanes. 

After eliminating types which had been tried and found unsuitable, 
the department fixed upon two sizes for war purposes which had been 

erfected in the United States in anticipation of the development of a 
hich powered engine. The engine developed is the Liberty. The 
fiying boat which at the present time is strongly favored is an Amer- 
ican conception and it has not been necessary to copy foreign patterns 
to insure our fliers being supplied with the best. With this develop- 
ment of the heavier-than-air craft came the development of dirigibles 
and kite balloons. 

With the development of suitable planes and engines the Navy was 
able to select the type of aircraft which was best suited for its service 
and to frame a large and definite building program. As a result there 
are now over 500 seaplanes in use at naval air stations in the United 
States and up to date over 400 seaplanes have been sent abroad. 
Other aircraft at stations, both in this country and abroad, includes 
dirigibles and kite balloons. There has been no undue delay in supply- 
ing seaplanes, and the delivery of service seaplanes is approximately 
one month ahead of the scheduled time. 

The demand for aircraft necessitated an enormous increase of pro- 
duction facilities, and, as a part of this extension, the Navy Depart- 
ment undertook to build and equip a naval aircraft factory at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard. Within 90 days from the date the land had been 
assigned, the factory was erected and the keel of the first flying boat 
was laid down. In August, 1918, this factory was producing 50 per 
cent more seaplanes than it had been two months previous. In addition, 
at least five plants are at pan devoted to Navy work and a large 
pegerten of the output of several other factories has been assigned 
to the Navy. 

The delivery of seaplanes for training purposes has been sufficient 
to more than meet the requirements. The training of personnel and 
providing of stations and equipement to carry out this training has ex- 
panded sufficiently so that the present output of pilots, observers, 
mechanicians, and men trained in special branches is keeping abreast 
or ahead of requirements. 
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The confidential nature of the work prevents any definite statement 
being made as to future operations. However, it may be said that the 
Navy Department recently established several air stations in Canada. 
These stations have been supplied with personnel and material from 
the United States, and the Navy Department is at present engaged in 
training personnel for the Canadian Government, which personnel will 
eventually take over the cperation of the stations. In addition, the 
governments of our allies have requested the Navy Department to take 
over more stations abroad, and not only are they desired to continue 
present operations, but also to increase the field of their activities. 


BurBAv OF NAVIGATION, 


Just before the entrance of the United States in the war, or in Janu- 
ary of last year, the Navy had a total of 56,000 officers and men of 
all kinds. Toe-day there are 520,000 officers and men, which include 
Reserves and Coast Guard—all volunteers. This number does not in- 
clude the personnel of the Marine Corps. 

Commissioned and enlisted personnel on January of last year were 
assigned by this bureau to a total of 176 vessels in commission. There 
are to-day 1,800 vessels in full commissicn, with complete complements 
of officers and men and with excess personnel on each ship to provide 
for training. The vessels commissioned include battleships, submarines, 
cruisers, destroyers, transports, hospital ships, patrol vessels, mine 
layers, mine sweepers, submarine chasers, converted yachts, gunboats, 
fuel and supply ships, cargo carriers, etc. 

Just prior to the beginning of the war the Bureau of Navigation, which 
has charge of the recruiting, education, and training of all officers and 
men and their assignment to the fighting vessels of the Navy, started a 
carefully considered system of intensive training to provide for the 
great need for efficient personnel during the war. An estimate of war 
needs was accurately drawn up and schools for special ratings were 
immediately started. At the same time the training stations, which 
could accommodate but 6,000 men, were enlarged and additional train- 
ing depots erected, until now they can accommodate over 100,000 men 
in training. 

The assistance of universities and schools throughout the country 
was obtained in order to train men for special ratings along technical 
lines in which these educational institutions excelled, but the schools 
established at the training stations covered the great majority of the 
ratings necessary for the fighting work of the fleet. At the training 
stations there are schools for practically all the trades, including 
courses for divers, electricians, radio men, carpenters, machinists, black- 
smiths, coppersmiths, bakers, cooks, stewards, Hospital Corps men, 
fuel-oil men, winch men, camoufleurs, musicians, yeomen, gunners, sig- 
nalmen, steel and concrete construction men, water tenders, firemen, 
quartermasters, helmsmen, gyro-compass men, lookouts, armed-guard 
crews, sulmarine crews, motor-boat men, hydroplane specialists, tor- 
pedo men, aviators, aviator mechanics of all classes, etc. 

Training was also started in the battle fleet, and, under the able 
direction of the commander in chief, Admiral Mayo, every vessel of the 
Navy, at home and abroad, is now an active training unit for both offi- 
cers and men in addition to carrying out its main mission of immediate 
readiness for battle. ‘Trained destroyer, submarine, and patrol boat 
officers and men from the war zone are being constantly brought back 
as nucleus crews to man many of the new vessels being put into com- 
mission, and the battleships and other vessels of the fleet are as 
out specially trained crews for new battleships and other vessels o 
the fleet and are providing the armed guards for every vessel that visits 
the war zone. 

It is because of the strict adherence to the carefully prepared plans 
of the bureau in regard to providing trained personnel for the enormous 
expansion of the Navy from 56,000 to 520,000 that the Navy has been 
able to satisfactorily meet every call for manning new vessels and for 
providing the necessary skilled officers and men for all the detailed 
work of aviation, mining, bombing, and other operations abroad. 

The reports from the commander in chief of the Atlantic Fleet and 
from all commanders of forces abroad show that the various units 
composing the Navy have reached a higher state of battle efficiency 
than ever before. Further, the system of providing and training per- 
sonnel is now operating on the assumption that the war will last for 
several yeurs, and every detail of the needs for 18 months to come has 
been carefully considered and prepared for. 

In the transport service alone, which includes all the convoy and 
escort system, and which, under Rear Admiral Gleaves, has produced 
such remarkable results in safely delivering cnormous numbers of 
troops and quantities of supplies on the other side, there are to-day 
more oflicers and men than there were in the entire Navy just prior 
to the beginning of the war. ‘The same statement applies equally to 
the forces actually operating in the war zone on the other side. 

It is proper to state that the successful operation of all activities 
assigned to the Navy during the war is directly due to the system of 
training of officers and men, in which this country has excelled for 
many years past. 

The measure of the efficiency cf the Navy is the efficiency of its 
personne), 

BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS. 

At the beginning of the war the enlisted strength of the Navy was 
approximately 60,000 men; since that time the Navy has increased by 
leaps and bounds until to-day, a year and a half since war was declared 
on Germany, we have an enlisted strength of approximately balf a 
million. The work of feeding and clothing the greatly increased Navy 
proceeded with orderly precision and all of the men have been satis- 
factorily outfitted with clothing adequate for their needs in every 
respect. All of the clothing provided for the men has been up to the 
usual high Navy standard, the inspections never having for a moment 
been relaxed in any degree. 

The Navy ration since the war has been maintained at its usual high 
standard and this factor has greatly contributed to the excellent 
physical condition which characterizes the health of the Navy to-day. 
Although constant importunities have been made to lower the Navy's 
specifications for provisions and to adopt food substitutes, all such 
importunities were suecessiully resisted and there is no variation in 
the quality, quantity, and variety of the Navy ration as it existed 
before the war. 

Great pressure has been brought to bear on the Navy to lower the 
specifications for beef and to accept carcass beef of a minimum weight 
of 475 pounds, which is 100 pounds less than that required under the 
Navy specifications. The first request to lower the specifications was 
accompanied by a statement to the effect that there was a threatened 
shortage in the immediate future of beef of Navy specification weight 
and as a result the Federal Trade Commission was requested to investi- 
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gate the entire beef situation. Upon receipt of the report of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and after an exchange of views with the Food 
Administration the following resolution with reference to beef for the 
Navy was adopted by the Food Purchase Board: 

“Tt is requested that the Food Administration preempt for and allot 
to the Army, Navy, and fighting forces of our allies a sufficient quantity 
of beef weighing 575 pounds up to 850 pounds to fill their demands. 

“If there be not enough beef of these weights procurable, then the 
Food Administration is requested to allot, after giving notice to the 
War Department and the Navy Department, lighter beef of proper 
quality sufficient to meet such deficiency, keeping the weights of the 
allotted beef as near as possible to the minimum mentioned above—this 
lighter-weight beef to be distributed pro rata between the Army, the 
Navy, and the allied fighting forces on the basis of their total demands. 

‘During such time, however, as a shortage of heavyweight beef may 
exist, the Food Administration is requested to take the necessary steps 
to prevent any such heavyweight beef from being diverted to the 
civilian populations either within the United States or abroad. 

“The quality of all allotted beef to be passed upon by the inspectors 
for the Army and Navy in accordance with specifications and instruc- 
tions issued to them by their respective departments.” 

While the average cost of the ration increased about 13 per cent over 
the cost last year, statistics from the official bulletin issued by the 
Department of Labor indicate that there was a rise in the average 
wholesale prices of provisions of 18 per cent; so that, had the cost of 
the ration kept pace with the increase in the cost of provisions the 
iotal cost to the Government would have been about a million and a 
half dollars more than it actually was—this meaning a saving of about 
$4,500 a day. 

As stated by the Secretary of the Navy, “ the success of the transfer 
of the Army troops will depend to a large extent on the conduct of the 
commissary service on each vessel.” Keeping this fact in mind, plans 
were made well in advance of the initial trip of the transports bearing 


troops for France and complete and satisfactory arrangements for the | 


subsistence of the troops en route were made. The reports received 


from the commanding officers of the troops on board the transports | 


cunply attest the fact that the troops are well satisfied with the food 
furnished them, the following having been received from the command- 
ing officer of the troops en route on the transport Mercury: 

“The food supplied the troops during the voyage has been well 
cooked, most exceilent in quality, the variety has been well maintained, 
and it has been ample in guantity. No man has been turned away, no 
matter how many times he appeared for reissue of food at any meal.” 

On one transport recently 11,000 troops were served dinner in the 
remarkably short period of one hour and seven minutes. 


PURCHASE DIVISION. 


The volume of purchasing done in Supplies and Accounts has grown 
from a prewar sum of $27,000,000 per annum to over half a billion per 
annum. Although the general fundamental principles of Navy peace- 
time purchasing, definite standards of quality, adequate inspection, etc., 


have been maintained, it has been necessary by reason of changed condi- | 


tions in industry to make use of a war-time power of fixing fair ard 
just prices on the basis of cost of production plus a reasonable profit in 
connection with the purchase of many commodities. Competition 
which in time of peace assured reasonable prices became inadequate in 
time of war. In addition, the changed conditions haye made necessary 
the use of the war-time power to compel performance. The develop- 
meuts of the year in the observance of these fundamentals and the new 
experience gathered in the use of war-time powers have added greatly 
to the store of purchasing knowledge. ‘The records already were so 
complete as to warrant the statement that “‘ Navy purchasing has been 
a science.” 

Personnel: The purchasing staff of the Navy has increased over 1,400 
per cent during the year. From a prewar force of 28 officers, clerks, 
sternographers, and civillan experts, the purchasing force of the Navy 
has increased to a present total of 402. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that practically the entire purchasing staff of to-day 
was untrained, without previous purchasing experience in the Navy. 

Major phases of purchasing: The story of the Navy purchasing 
system may -be briefly summarized under five heads: 

(a) The building up of an organization for specializing in various 
lines of commodities, thus forming a basis for coordinating all govern- 
mental purchasing. 

(b) Developments in competitive bidding. 

(c) War-time means of securing material. 

(d) Determination of “fair and just” prices. 

(e) Stock upkeep in war. 

Studies in material: With purchases amounting to more than a 
million and one-half dollars a day, the need for an organization of 
specialists was early seen. For each important industry, the purchas- 
ing organization has had its specialist who has been charged with a 
thorough knowledge of the facts in each industry, labor supply, raw 
materials, fuel power, finances, together with the capacity of the 
industry for production. Anticipation of the requirements of this 


material by these specialists has resulted to the advantage of the Navy. | 


_ The value of a specialized study of the Nation’s capacity for produc- 
—_ may be seen in the following typical case in connection with tex- 
tiles: 
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portant changes in principle nor in practice other than those of gradual 
and orderly expansion. The pressure of war demand has in no way 
modified the principle that Navy business must not only be right but 
must look right. The widest possible publicity is sought in connection 
with all purchasing activities. 

A campaign has been conducted with great success with a view to 
eliminating all middle men from bidding on Navy supplies by maintain- 
ing a rigidly supervised list of qualified bidders and by making it 
atiractive to manufacturers to bid direct. Contingent-fee attorneys 
and brokers have been mercilessly exposed, and the facts in each case 
have been presented to the Department of Justice for action. A year 
ago the percentage of brokers bidding for Navy business was between 
6 and q per cent. To-day this percentage has been cut down to between 
1 and 2 per cent. On occasions when satisfactory bids have not been 
received at the public opening by reason of scarcity of material or 
unwillingness of manufacturers to bid in the face of rising prices, spe- 
cial appeals have been made in the form of individual letters, pointing 
out the urgent oo for the material and the responsibility of the 
manufacturer in contributing to the supply of war needs. Upon each 
application of this method the necessary supply of the needed com- 
modity has been obtained at satisfactory prices. 

War-time means of securing material: Often by reason of an insuffi- 
cient supply of raw material or an unwillingness on the part of manufac- 
turers to furnish material at prices which the Navy. ought to pay, it 
has been necessary to exercise the power vested by law to place man- 
datory orders at prices determined by the Navy after intensive investi- 

ation of the cost of production. This procedure has been necessary 
oth to obtain the finished product and to control raw materials when 

prices were unduly inflated by reason of wide competition on the part 
of manufacturers who sought to supply the finished product. Price 
discussions have been held with the representatives of the leading 
industries and have resulted in securing many classes of supplies at 
reasonable prices, in addition to establishing close relations between 
the Navy and industry. In addition to the peace-time method of com- 

tition, it has been possible for the Navy to further assure fair prices 
xy reason of its vigorous use when needed of the price-fixing powers. 
In order to protect the Navy until such time as the competition order 
of industry is fully restored it would seem imperative that they should 
be extended beyond the limits at which they are now fixed. 

Fair prices to the Navy: In every exercise of the purchasing func- 
tion the Navy has sought tirelessly to assure fair prices. To this end 
every means open to it have been actively employed. A few concrete 
examples of this policy will serve to show the practical results obtained 
and to further justify the elaborate and detailed study of commodity 
markets maintained by the Navy since the beginning of the war. In 
certain instances, after a thorough request for bids had resulted un- 
satisfactorily, it. was found necessary to allocate Government needs 
among the industry in order that actual production might be assured 
and at the same time that fair and just prices should be obtained. 
This practice has been widely followed in the steel industry and has 
been most successfully applied by the Navy in connection with its 
purchases of certain classes of food products. Where allocation has 
failed it has been necessary to commandeer available supplies in order 
to meet immediate needs. In June, for illustration, in cooperation 


| with the Army, a joint order to commandeer white and kidney beans 


became necessary. As a result of the order 42,000,000 pounds of beans 
were secured in California. Many contracts were in force for the 
sale of the beans which were commandeered, title to pass upon the 
docking of the vessel at a United States port. In order to protect the 
Navy’s interests and to avoid the obvious increases in cost which would 
result from the injection of intermediate owners, commandeering orders 
were entered against the cargoes by wireless, and a fair price, based 
upon the cost of the product to importers, was fixed. By this means a 
large supply of the necessary staple was obtained at a great saving 


| to the Army and the Navy, and all parties with equitable rigkts in the 


transaction were fully protected. 

A successful means of readjusting prices downward has been effected 
by supplying raw material to the manufacturers. In July, 1917, 
3,000,000 pounds of wool were purchased, and the effect upon the 
market of the price at which wool was offered by the Navy to its cloth 
contractors was surprising. Although there was no established price 
control at that time, the action of the Navy helped to stabilize the whole 
wool situation. Manufacturers state that this wool made it possible 
for them to obtain satisfactory prices on raw material, and as a result 
reductions were made in the price to the Navy of finished wool prod- 
ucts. In this instance the Navy's small holding of wool prevented the 
price on contractor’s options from exceeding the price set by the Navy 
on its own supply. A further purchase of 25.000 bales of Australian 
wool was made under favorable conditions by arrangement with the 
British Government, and a complete set of samples was made available 


| for the inspection and selection by successful low bidders on manufac- 


In August last, 10,000,000 yards of duck and 6,500,000 yards of | 


denim were purchased prior to the taking over by the Army of the 
Nation’s entire production until March, 1919. Five million yards of 
11-ounce, 18-ounce, and 30-ounce cloth were bought, being the largest 
purchases of uniform cloth ever contemplated by the Navy and requiring 
an expenditure of $17,000,000. 


of grease wool was used, which resulted in a yardage sufficient for the | 


manufacture of 1,000,000 blouses, 800,000 pairs of trousers, and 350,000 
overcoats. By thus anticipating requirements, it will be unnecessary 
for the Navy to enter the market again for cloth until May, 1919. By 
adding 2,000,000 yards of 1l-ounce, 400,000 yards of 18-ounce, and 
600,000 yards of 30-ounce material, Navy contracts were out of the 
way of the Army before its expanded program was adopted. 

Material sections: Special groups (steel and iron, chemicals and ex- 


tained in the purchasing organization. 
around men expert in their particular specialty. 
added frem time to time as the war demands for any material assume 
special importance in purchasing operations. As a result of the ex- 


tension of a policy of organization along material lines to other war | 


agencies of the Government, it has been possible to make all Navy pur- 
chases through a Navy organization without conflict. 

Developments in competitive bidding: The Navy system of obtaining 
material by competitive bidding had been thoroughly developed before 
the war, and was well known to industry. There have been no im- 


| to the purchase of hem 


} 


| for the use of explosives, paints, and pharmaceuticals, and 
To make the cloth 15,000,000 pounds | 


tured cloth. As a result a direct saving has been effected to the extent 
of about $1,500,000 and has assured the production of material with 
which to clothe the fleet. Another instance where the Navy has suc- 
cessfully supplied raw material and so obtained finished products at 
low prices is seen in the case of high explosives. In a period of un- 
usual demand concerns who had the facilities for fabricating but which 
were not able to obtain the raw materials at reasonable prices were 
furnished the raw material by the Navy, which made it possible to 
secure reasonable prices upon the finished product. 

In order to obtain low prices and to avoid a duplication of effort there 
has been a recent tendency to have one department obtain certain 
classes of material for the entire war program. At the request of the 
War Department the Navy now handles the distribution oe mercury 
y reason 
of similar request controls all arrangements for inspection, payment, 
and distribution of imported Indian mica. This practice extends also 
and kapok by the Navy purchasing organiza- 
tion in the Philippine Islands. 

In order to make the fullest use of stored material a permanent 
naval board of appraisal and condemnation has been established at 
New York, with authority to take possession of articles needed by the 
Navy. The board has made inventories of goods of Interest to the 


| Navy stored in warehouses and held by banks or forwarding agents 
plosives, nonferrous metals, textiles, lumber, provisions, ete.) are main- | 


These groups have been built | 
Other groups are | 


for export, in the case of 238 warehouses, 49 banks, and 553 forward- 
ing agents and 223 exporters. sy thus making use of finished products 
instead of placing new orders and by taking material at a fixed price 
a substantial saving to the Nation has resulted. 

The commandeering power was most successfully used fn the fall of 
1917, when the tin market was mounting rapidly. Upon advices from 
the collector of customs that a ship with a cargo of 250 tons of pig 
tin consigned to three owners was ateut to dock, the 13 tons required 
by the Navy were commandeered and apportioned among the three con- 
cerns. The tin was paid for at 64 cents = pound, the approximate 
value before the market began to rise. Further arrangements were 
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made to restrain all tin of Navy specification warehoused in New York, 
and 2.000 tons were placed under seal. As a result of this action, 
several hundred additional tons were placed at the disposal of the 
Navy by a dealer at 64 cents per pound, the market at that time being 
80 cents. In connection with this operation, the following statement 
Was made a part of the report of the Senate Investigating Committce on 
Operation of Government Departments: 

“The action of the Navy in commandeering tin which was hoarded 
in the possession of a and dealers and thereby held from the 
market when an acute shortage prevailed was commendable.” 

By reason of the use of a and commandeering orders, the 
determination of a just and reasonable price was of first importance— 
the power to fix a price, impiying the responsibility to fix it when 
quoted prices were not fair he Navy has earned a reputation for 
insisting upon fair prices to apply to its purchases, and this principle 
has become recogaized as the only substantial foundation for the Gov- 
ernment war-time purchasing. he concrete acknowledgment of the 
soundness of this policy is found in a letter from the chairman of the 
ae committee to the Secretary of the Navy, in which he 
atates: 

* Manufacturers waste their time to attempt to extort unfair prices 
from the Navy, as it seems to keep itself exceptionally well informed, 
and uses, as it should, its mandatory orders and commandeering privi- 
leges to secure fair prices.” 





INLAND TRAFPFIC DIVISION, 


The congestion on the railroads which was generally prevalent at the 
time war was declared became more serious; and efforts and methods 
that had previously been used to secure necessary transportation and 
expeditious movement for Navy and Marine Corps traffic were un- 
avaliing. 

In the territory north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers and east of 
the Indiana-Illinois State line, where were located at least 90 per cent 
of the industries engaged in the manufacture of war material, the car- 
riers were unable to furnish transportation required for all traffic; and 
the problem was, and still is, te distribute the transportation properly 
and tairly and first to those interests directly involved in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

For the purpose of protecting Navy interests, a section known as 
“rush delivery '" was created in the Purchase Division of the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, which accomplished results that were far-reach- 
ing, particularly at a time when the Navy was endeavoring to place in 
commission for effective operation against the submarine the greatest 
possible number of destroyers and submarine chasers. 

The shortage of freight equipment was very acute. Where, during 
nornial times, a few days were consumed in handling freight between 
point of origin and destination weeks were now required. Contractors 
found it impossible to secure cars in the required number and were 
unable to move with reasonable promptness those that they did secure 
except with the assistance of the Navy. 

‘Toward the end of 1917 the volume of traffic to be handled increased 
enormously; adverse rail conditions continued; congestion and delays 
increased; and, mainly due to the unusually severe winter, there re- 
sulted the most serious situation known in the history of the railroads. 

It was therefore deemed advisable, early in February, 1918, to estab- 
lish a Division of Inland Transportation in the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, consisting of a limited number of employees assisted and ad- 
vised by a few executive representatives of the United States Railroad 
Administration. This division has so well accomplished the purpose 
for which it was created that there has been but little serious trouble 
since in moving with reasonable promptness the war program traffic in 
which the Navy and Marine Corps were, or are, interested. While much 
of this improved situation is due to the ability of the rail carriers to 
take care of all the traffic involved to better advantage at this time, 
yet the direct action by this division and the assistance that it has 


vecn able to render the various bureaus has enabled action to be taken 
and to result with greater dispatch. 
articular assistance was and is being given to subcontractors who 


have very little ability to obtain — results (if at all) except 
through the efforts of the Navy and Marine Corps; and the very few 
complaints that have been made for some months plainly indicate the 


value of the assistance rendered in the speeding up of the war program. 
‘The measures adopted by the Navy in connection with labor transpor- 
tation to and from navy yards, shipbuilding plants, and other activities 


in which the Navy was and is interested have been far-reaching in their 
effect upon a situation that was adverse in its operation against Navy 
activities. Results were obtained by inducing in some instances the 
street railway companies to expand their transportation facilities, thus 
giving satisfactory transportation conditions and abating the conditions 
that would in time ‘have become intolerable to labor. 

All during the period of increased activity occasioned by the out- 
break of hostilities, close attention has been given to the necessity of 
avoiding unrevsonable or excessive transportation charges. The same 
attention has been given to rate applications to and from contemplated 
storage sites. 


ALLOTMENT AND WAR-RISK DIVISION. 


Of great interest to thousands of dependents of our men, in the fleet 
and scattered through our stations at home and abroad, are the allot- 
ments made by the ees of the Navy. In July, 1917, there were 

aid about 29,000 allotments, amounting to a little over $860,000. In 
June, 1918, there were id 128,000 allotments, amounting to about 
32,700,000. During the fiscal year there were paid a total of 849,000 
allotments, amounting to over $19,000,000. 

The third liberty loan to the Navy was handled by Supplies and 
Accounts, the work being in direct charge of Admiral Cowie, and the 
Navy officers and men, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard subscribed a 
sum of over $18,500,000. It is interesting in this connection to note 
that every navy yard in the United States gave subscriptions from 
more than 80 per cent of its employees, all but one over 88 per cent 
of the employees, and all but two over 95 per cent of the employees. 
One vard had 100 per cent of the entire number of employees therein 
subscribing, and the average subscription in this yard was $87.50. 

Steps are being taken to put the fourth liberty loan “‘ over the top,” 
so far as the Navy is concerned, with an even greater total as regards 
the amount of money subscribed. 

The war-risk insurance act approved October 6, 1917, threw a tre- 
Memious volume of work upon the Navy, and this work was handled 
by Supplies and Accounts, by a special division created for this pur- 
pose, working in close harmony with the Bureau of War-Risk Insur- 
ance in the Treasury Department. 

Specially trained officers were sent abroad to visit every ship there 
ard all stations, and to explain to every officer and man, afloat and 
ashore, the provisos of this act. In addition, they conducted an active 
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selling angus and saw to it that all requests were sent in in on md 
form, so that allotments would be paid without delay and without 
interminable correspondence. 

In December, 1917, 11,000 applications were forwarded to the Treas- 
ury Department; in January, 41,000; increasing rapidly from month 
to month, in January 20,300 checks being mailed, to the value of 
nearly $1,500,000, and in June of this year 100,756 checks, of a total 
of over $4,150,000. 

How great a success the war-risk insurance is proving is shown by 
an examination of the latest applications for insurance received in 
comparison with the earlier ones, which show an increase of nearly 
$1,500 on average applications, figures of which are as follows: 


Average. 

Se i aa ae $7, 431 
A es 7, 851 
Oe PE Sei ectnccttniedecsecatinntenanitiieremtinieieennteaiaiiain , 972 
I nn a nacelle 8, 085 


The total of 276,341 insurance gy in the Navy July 31, 
1918, at this average, makes a total amount of $2,284,216,985 insur- 
ance in the Navy. 

Of the 345,720 family-allotment applications in the Navy July 31, 
1918, approximately 190,000 are “live” allotments. ‘The average al- 
totment per man of these is a few cents over $16, making a total of 

1,600,000 per month that the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the 

reasury Department is paying to Navy dependents on these family 
allotments. 

LOGISTICS AND FUEL DIVISION. 


The entry of the United States into war made the development and 
handling of the fuel problem one of >» a, ! vital importance to 
the country at large as well as to the Navy. e increased Navy de- 
mands for ail classes of fuel and the often diminishing supply, due to 
many surrounding conditions, such as labor, transportation, etc., have 
made it necessary that the greatest care be exercised in the solution of 
the problem. A few luminous examples showing the rise in the de- 
mands are: 

Bituminous coal: For the fiscal year 1917 the Navy's requirements 
were approximately 1,200,000 gross tons, while in 1918 the require- 
ments were in excess of 4,000,000 tons, 90 per cent of which was de- 
livered at tidewater points. = 

Anthracite coal: Three times the Navy’s prewar requirements were 
used in 1918, 

Fuel ofl: There has been a large increase in the consumption of this 
fuel and, in 1918, 4,600,000 barrels were handled, over 90 per cent 
being for delivery ‘at the Atlantic seaboard, this being three times the 
amount of oil stored in 1917. 

Gasoline: Again the requirements treble, and 11,000,000 gallons were 
delivered at the Atlartic seaboard and Gulf ports, with half a million 
gallons more on the Pacific coast. 

Distillate: 400,000 gallons have been used by the Navy during this 

ast year. 

” The handling of the Navy’s fuel requirements made it mecenenes to 
resort to placing allotment orders against various leading supp fers 
throughout the country on a basis of an equitable share in the total 
production, great care being exercised to have these allotments repre- 
sent a proper pro rata of the total ———— of the companies in- 
volved, Cooed upon their percentage of output, proximity to the trans- 
portation required, convenience of facilities, etc. The question of the 
rice of coal was fixed in August under Executive announcement and 
Ses been modified from time to time to correspond to the increased cost 
of production of the various districts, the average price during the last 
half of the fiscal gd being approximately $3 per gross ton at mines 
roducing Navy coal. 
” The peobheus of Navy coal is further complicated by the fact that 
high-grade coal only has to be used by the Navy to meet the military 
requirements. This coal has to be furnished from mines accepted for 
this purpose after careful inspection and tried experience. Great bene- 
fit has been secured to all concerned by the establishment of the Tide- 
water Coal Exchange, which, for example, permits loading assignments 
to be handled at any pier in the harbor in question. The equalization of 
coal credits in the exchange, under the rules laid down, takes care of 
the distribution between the coal suppliers and mines at interest. 

To meet the daily current problem of the storage of coal careful and 
accurate surveys have been made of all the es ports, and large 
Navy storage plants have been constructed at various ports along the 
coast equipped with the latest and most economical handling and load- 
ing devices. These storages, when completed, will represent a capacity 
of approximately 1,500,000 tons; and in a like manner the reserve 
storage is being developed for ofl and gasoline, in order that ships may 
be rapidly refueled alongside the pier or in stream. 

SUPPLY DIVISION. 


During the past year 143,000 requisitions from various sources were 
handled by this division, covering all possible items of naval stores. 

Among the special features developed by the war were the special 
winter clothing, submarine clothing, and flash-proof clothing. There 
had been no previous need in the Navy for cold-weather clothing as our 
fleet has usually spent its winters in southern waters. At the outbreak 
of the war, however, the need developed, and after consulting British 
experience, specifications were drawn for winter clothing, which was 
immediately obtained by Supplies and Accounts, and is now in use on all 
vessels of the fleet, with spare outfits located at all the supply stations 
ashore. This clothing consists of two heavy woolen undershirts; two 


, pairs heavy woolen socks; one blanket overshirt ; one wind-proof suit 


with hood; mittens; and heavy arctics; and with this outfit a man on 
watch can stand the coldest winter blasts. 

The submarine clothing is another special item which has received 
special attention; and the special, garment now in use, although being 
modified from time to time, as experience teaches, has been very satis- 
factory. 

The development of the aviation clothing kept pace with the develop- 
ment of our air fleet, and by the fall of 1917, 1,500 outfits were on 
hand and many more have since been purchased. These outfits are 
being changed from time to time as experience proves the necessity. 

The radical development of special clothing was the adoption of flash- 
proof clothing, which protects the men at guns from the danger of 
sparks and fire. A board specially appointed for the purpose inquired 
extensively into the matter, and this clothing is now being obtained for 
use aboard all ships needing it. 

An important and little-heard-of function of Supplies and Accounts 
is the salvage of scrap and condemned material. e sale of garbage, 
for instance, previously discarded, will, it is estimated, result in ulti- 
mate returns this a of at least $100,000. With the cooperation of 
Yards and Docks utilization is being made of former wood waste to pro- 
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duce heat. The saving is conservatively estimated this year at $300,000. 
More careful attention is being paid to the reworking, repair, and sal- 
vaging of all other weeny materials, and the whole question of salvage 
is being placed on a modern scientific basis. It is not exaggerating to 
state the ultimate gain this over last poms will be at least $500,000. 
Not only does this represent a direct dollar-and-cent saving, but it goes 
further, as it saves the production elements all over the country. 

The question of storage in the Navy has taken great strides. The 
tremendous burden thrown upon it in order to take care of the im- 
mense amount of stock needed to supply the fleet and shore establish- 
ments at the outbreak of the war meant that storage space must kee 

ace with the increase in stock. Supplies and Accounts and Yards an 

yocks, working in closest harmony, show results in the following build- 
ings already completed or near completion: 

New York Yard: 11-story building, area 712,900 square feet. 

Philadelphia : 7-story building, area 307,900 square feet. 

Boston: One 8-story storehouse and one 10-story storehouse adjoining, 
area 900,000 square feet. 

Mare Island: 4-story building, area 128,700 square feet. 

Charleston : 4-story building, area 96,600 square feet. 

Puget Sound: Nine-story building; area, 287,800 square feet. 

New London: Four-story en: area, 57,000 square feet. 

Hampton Roads: Six-story building; area, 352,423 square feet. 

Newport: Four-story building; 59,409 
$147,833. 


wena: Five-story building; area, 137,500 squart feet; cost, 
376,751. 

. In order to relieve the congestion in the navy 
also at Norfolk and to permit the industrial activities of those yards 
to be peeoety expanded for repairs of the fleet the supply bases at 
South Brooklyn and at Jamestown will be developed as the two primary 
issuing and equipping points for the augmented fleet. Inland storage 
has been located at Phillipsburg, N. J., immediately across the river 
from Easton, Pa., from which point bulk supplies will be distributed to 
the issuing yards and bases along the const. 

Under the explicit direction of the Secretary of the Navy, the dével- 
opment of Navy storage has been rapidly made along the followin 
lines: Permanent storage of sufficient amount to meet the needs o 
the Regular Navy in peace times, together with such powers storage 
as may be necessary at this time to meet war conditions, this being 
in strict compliance with the Secretary's firm stand not to spend a 
— or use a bit of material or any man power unnecessarily during 
the war. 


area, squart feet; cost, 


ard at Brooklyn and 


OVERSEAS DIVISION. 


It will be interesting to note that in all the shipments of Navy 
stores abroad in naval supply ships or ships consigned to the Navy 
for this purpose only two vessels have suffered damage, one bein 
torpedoed and the other from fire within. The former vessel did no 
carry a large cargo, and the greater portion of the cargo of the latter 
vessel was salvaged. It will be seen that the steady flow of naval 
supplies ee to our fleet operating there has been practically unin- 
terrupted. 

The shipment of seaplanes—more than 403 to date—has been with- 
out mishap. 

DISBURSING DIVISION. 

As of interest to show the rise in expenditures during the last fiscal 
year, in July, 1917, Supplies and Accounts paid 5,498 vouchers, amount- 
ing to $22,250,000; in June, 1918, 13,202 vouchers were paid, amount- 
ing to $62,160,000; and a total disbursement during the fiscal year 
on 121,931 vouchers amounting to $593,251,526.45—in this one, but 
largest, disbursing office of the Navy. 

The largest part of the accounting efforts of the 


ast year has been 
required in connection with the 


urchasing of materials in cases where 
the determination by the Navy itself of cost and proper compensation 
hes been necessary; i. e., in all cases where, for one reason or an- 
other, a fixed-price contract could not be entered into or could not be 
entered into without investigation and where the product contracted 
for did not fall under general price agreements controlled by the War 
Industries Board. 

The situation as regards wages, cost of materials, and financing of 
ndditional plant capacity has, of course, been such as to make it neces- 
sary for many manufacturers to ask for cost-plus contracts; on the 
other hand, the Navy, in order to avoid the necessity of allowing 
manufacturers a wide margin for contingencies, has found in many 
cases that its interests required either a cost-plus contract, with a con- 
tinuous and careful inspection of costs thereunder, or special investi- 
gations of bids and estimates whereby o fair fixed-price contract could 
be entered into or a fair final price awarded under Navy commandeer- 
ing orders for manufacture. 

In order to meet these conditions a force has been organized, which 
at the end of the fiscal year included 15 officers and 225 junior ac- 
countants and clerks in Supplies and Accounts, and 130 officers and 
about 2,000 junior accountants and clerks in the field, located through- 
out the country at about 100 major plants and shipbuilding yards and 
Several score of small ship-repair yards and machine shops. 

The activities of this organization have resulted in actual concrete 
Sivings to the Navy of $11,000,000, without attempting to estimate 
what further amounts would have been charged to the Navy had the 
control exercised by this organization been absent. 

This control has been exercised, on the whole, with little friction. 
The accounting organization has been imbued with the idea that a 
Way must always be found to prevent the Government’s money from 
—e or without interfering with the expeditious prosecution of 

1¢ work. 

The sphere in which the pS of this cardinal principle has 
heen most necessary is in the administration of the cost-plus con- 
tracts. Supplies and Accounts has been concerned with the Inspection 
of costs under three general forms of these contracts, which, due to 
the organization of the Navy Department, have been administered in 


three separate ways: First, the manufacturing contracts, including 
guns, airplanes, forgings, special devices, and supplies, aggregating 
$124,000,000; second, shipbuilding contracts; and, third, the ship- 


repair contracts, under which have been expended $168,000.000 and 
$25,000,000, respectively. Payments under public works cost-plus con- 
tracts have been made by the disbursing officers upon the certificates 
of the engineers of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Other financial matters of unusual complexity which have arisen 
have included adjustments with the Shipping Board, the War Depart- 
ment, the allies, and private parties on account of charter rates, freight 
rates, and inventories on cargo vessels and troop transports seized, 
purchased, or built; adjustments of accounts receivable and payable 
with the British and French missions and other departments of the 
Government ; foreign exchange matters arising in South America, 
China, Turkey, and Europe; the shipment of money; the organization 
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of accounting systems for the new Navy plants; development of ac- 
counting systems for the naval districts and the naval overseas trans- 
portation service, and the meeting of the many new problems arising in 
navy-yard accounting with respect to cost keeping and the interpreta- 
tion of legislation and decisions affecting yard iabor. 

As to the manufacturing contracts, of which there are 71 in force 
at 47 plants, Supplies and Accounts is able to speak with knowledge of 
all phases of the problems which have arisen, from the preliminary nego- 
tiations with the contractors to the final settlement. It can be said that 
notwithstanding the obvious objections to cost plus the operations under 
these contracts have been on the whole satisfactory. 

The general weakness of the cost-plus contract from the standpoint 
of the Government is, of course, the tendency toward lack of interest 
or effectiveness on the part of the manufacturer in keeping costs down. 

As a partial offset to this, wherever practicable, the profit under the 
contract has been made a lump sum instead of a percentage of cost; 
in such cases there obviously exists a certain incentive on the part of 
the manufacturer to turn over the work promptly, and thus cheaply, 
and realize his profit, since dragging out the work or inflating the cost 
will not increase his profit, but will merely tie up his plant and capital 
for a longer period. 

Other and more universal methods of control over waste have been 
exercised. The first is the careful drawing of the contract to exclude 
expenses not properly chargeable to Government product. The chief 
of these is a considerable group of charges such as advertising, bad 
debts, discounts, commissions, etc., in general to be described as selling 
expenses, which, in fact, as the Government takes up more and more 
of the capacity of the plant, gradually tend to disappear. A further 
group of charges embraces those which, while some manufacturers 
customarily include in overhead, are in reality a proper charge to 
capital account, such as extraordinary repairs to buildings, etc., or 
a proper charge to profit and loss or surplus account, such as interest, 
income, and profits taxes, losses on contracts, excessive salaries, etc. 

Further than this, a system of control over methods of purchase and 
— of material and plant procured by the contractor has been estab- 

ished ; tool rates and depreciation accounts have been exumined and 
wage schedules compared with the rates prevailing in the vicinity. All 
wage schedules have been submitted to the Secretary of the Navy for 
approval in conformity with the general labor policies of the Govern- 
ment. Though the high cost of labor is sometimes attributed to the 
wide vogue of the cost-plus contract it is believed that on the whole it 
can not fairly be so attributed. It is due rather to general conditions 
and policies in which the form of contract under which labor is em- 
loyed is but a minor factor. Apart from the wage element in the 
igh cost of Jabor there is of course to be considered the question as to 
whether the day’s pay represents a full day’s work. Careful attention 
has been given to this feature of cost inspection and each Navy cost 
inspector has a force of competent and trustworthy men to cover this 
matter day and night. 

In the light of actual experience much attention has been devoted in 
the past year to perfecting the cost, profit, and compensation provisions 
of the standard manufacturing cost-plus contract. Few contracts pro- 
viding for a percentage profit have been executed ; wherever practicable 
the fixed profit form being used. The lump-sum profit is based on a 
percentage of the estimated cost of production, frequently with a pro- 
vision that should the cost of production fall below the estimated cost 
named in the contract the saving will be divided between the contractor 
and the department. The percentage of such savings allowed to the 
contractor ranges from 10 to 50 per cent, according to the closeness 
with which it was possibie to figure the estimated cost. Before includ- 
ing the estimated cost in a contract of this kind examinations of the 
cost estimates of the contractors were usually made by officers of 
Supplies and Accounts to determine the reasonableness of the estimate. 

Examination of the accounting systems of several hundred com- 
mercial concerns has disclosed the unmistakeable fact that nowhere 
in the country has as much care and study been given to the develop- 
ment of a proper cost-accounting system, with all that that means in 
control, economy, and efficiency, as has been devoted to the navy-yard 
system. 

Darite the fiscal year 1918 sonentine departments were established 

at the Naval Aircraft Factory, Philadelphia, and Naval Ordnance Plant, 
South Charleston, W. Va. The industrial ae system in use at 
other industrial navy yards in general was installed in these plants. 

A comparison, as indicated below, of the amount of the expenditures 
and the number of employees at the industrial navy yards in the 
United States between the fiscal years 1917 and 1918 represents the 
expansion of the activities of these yards due to the war, and is an 
index of the increased burden placed on the accounting organizations 
of the yards: 














! i 
Yard. 1917 1918 
inc diwicscecucstivesiewyasteevedacscesewescsevess $3,928,415 | $19,369, 423 
DOGO oo ccnccccccccccccesveubsoveucuccecuscedseceesesoesve 7,427,914 | 22,380, 32 
MINN 7131 deans sp abegetbeniuinntineddapuchiness as 19,612,639 | 78,963,702 
Philadelphia. ... 2. ccccccccccccccccccovccccncccecscccccees | 7, 269,954 | 25, 185, 48 
ics .bncobatd<cnuucccanducencedsusmmeneqedes ees 12, 631,633 | 29,368,183 
Ree accvigbanudes Hike aka eater iene .e--| 10,781,854 | 24,010, 703 
I Fh icc cidecedssedcuccssncduncesesivcseeenoe ------| 3,029,396 | 9, 623,645 
PE cncccncevccsdeperenqeskdesgecesedemubetachodes 6,870,189 | 18,236, 812 
PEs dita cccccccughoceqcesntuscsevaccesesaescseees 3,629,096 | 14,064,154 
| Number | Number 
> employed emit loved 
Yard. | June 30, | June 30, 
; 1917 1918. 
I sale ocice vc dv cwcechuaeeh suede. thebuscndecneteseuews | 2, 34 | 4,794 
ii ctdnebindekededtiwéadissventuvecsvedsebeentoubesudetews 4,454 9, 822 
 L., « dcdtindudve Gadaneshendebeanbdpuabebabu Ge débviencet 10, 499 | 16, 687 
ED dia. w dn cccsccteweaduwienscenévectetvewets jase. 6, 406 9, 378 
Mas dintiids dcsueeies shbdtawedne ddmcneiMEsewesenw 6, 833 | 10, 639 
eee Gad ins a tile aten ditinalidn beds denice 7, 130 10, 168 
ile disso cdawedhinteindsiedddivastavehsiealesesia cutis 2,933 4,581 
PR hee 6S pacwswutaeds Bank oteidadsbdbilasdeasdewedwtbe 4, 219 8, 005 
Ne 6c ccchhdeectteds cei aaen sedans <see 2, 495 5,499 
FOR 6s ces csiealn dibadids tebwedshedicwitedse cies 47,414 79, 253 
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The Increase in statistical data in connection with naval expenditures 
has been extremely heavy. ‘This increase has been due to the establish- 
ment of accounts for new stations and vessels; additional number of 
supply and disbursing officers rendering returns; and the increased 
number and value of expenditures for the naval service. During the 
year approximately 400 additional accounts for stations ashore and 
20,000 for vessels have been established, 

‘rom March until July 1, 1918, approximately 1,400 contracts were 
examined and briefed, 1,893 cost schedules prepared, and at the end of 
the fiscal year there were 913 open contracts on the books. During 
this period the amount of material thus consigned and accounted for 
was $42,500,000, 

it has been necessary for the Navy to determine freight rates for the 
transportation on naval vessels of cargo for the allies, other Govern- 
ment departments, and private parties, made necessary by the ocean 
tonnage situation. The Shipping Board has cooperated in this matter 
as well as in the matter of making settlements with the owners of the 
requisitioned vessels for the value of consumable and nonconsumable 
stores on vessels assigned to the Navy. 

Karly in the fiscal year the foreign exchange situation in South 
America made it necessary to obtain authority from the Treasury De- 
partment to negotiate and account for bills of exchange at the com- 
mercial rate in order not to work a hardship on the officers and men of 
the Navy by paying them at the mint value, which had been the former 
practice, 

. In Great Britain and France the establishment of depositories by the 
Treasury Department in London and Paris has provided a satisfactory 


method of taking care of disbursing requirements overseas, = 
In response to the sugeestion of the military governor of Santo 
Dominco that the fractional currency of the Republic was very scarce 


and tiiat he believed the prestige of the United States in the island 
would be greatly enhanced by the use of fractional currency of the 
United States, licenses for shipment of small coin were obtained from 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

The number of requisitions drawn on the Treasury Department and 
the amount of money placed to the credit of the Navy disbursing 
cilicers are as follows: 


| Number Amount of 








arant} of requi-| money with- 
Month sitions drawn from 
drawn. Treasury. 

or a tene ee eee tae 253 | $70,951, 500. 00 
OE LLL ALLELE LEE SITLL DE ee 224 | 65,370, 500. 00 
RIG, .n:4.cnconsaeudpewarsanbekstkhaeshenhamesnniirs 215 68, 535, 000. 00 
DERE + kb nntde cs on aneSien asta nedavuens oansanatenenee eee 222 | 115, 013, 000. 00 
ee es 255 | 120,853,000. 00 
DIOGMRDOE 5... vo oc00s senses heehee uiaitcne eee e ie | 282} 116,468, 500.00 
SEMMREY cv cwhonsneckas ruses belek danennnbamaeeebnet | 294 136, 504, 500. 00 
PE Cenucabemseek - dosed kbeeenndsmanns anes abane 238 89, 528, 700. 00 
SEAGER .. cncuacuvdadkndensakaueamnebs sadatiba eee 334 143,325, 000. 00 
POET s6:¢:insk dainicnleniiie aie aie shove iinsk winemariecaeaeaae eon 302 136, 109, 000. 00 
MT sun ctnsetennsendstensesadsdhekacnsbeanaene sate nie 305 | 160), 064, 899. 05 
PEG. sicu sunanviancencicaesicehsastin an cabin sanaeaaal 333 | 155, 014, 227. 24 

RN ssa 0060s vandanessuensensne<achnennanenoeel 3,257 | 1,377, 742, 826, 29 

| 
The number of public bills paid has been as follows: 

Tey te GRO. cnenneenensteeneennee deennabineinambe aiden 82, 957 
eee is armen ne eee 115 180 
sebeery tl. WRICE....cccisaenduncmiendcssnseneneemaen 137, 970 


April 60 JUNG. nccnccccenecs ene eens neenmnew nee 169, 892 


yo | 505, 999 





BUREAU OF ORDNANCE. 


The service of the Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy Department in- 
cludes supplying guns and their control equipment, together with pow- 
der and projectiles, to all ships in the Navy. It also provides, among 
other things, armor plates for battleships, torpedoes and their launch- 
ing apparatus, all our naval mines, and the many new devices that 
have been developed to combat the German submarine, 

Because of the vast quantity and variety of material that must be 
supplied the organization of the bureau is in the nature of a committee 
of experts. 

The work of the past year has largely dealt with an enormous ex- 
pansion along lines laid down prior to the declaration of war. As 
early as 1915 plans were drafted in preparation for war, should it 
come. When the President signed the declaration of war—aApril 6, 
1917—telegrams were dispatched setting in motion the machinery that 
had previously been prepared, and during the past 17 months the work 
of the bureau has increased almost 2,000 per cent. 

PREWAR EXPENDITURES. 

For the two or three years prior to the war the expenditures were 
in the neighborhood of $30,000,000 a year. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917 a period which included about three months of war, 
they jumped to $108,450,000. 

Appropriations for the fiscal year 1918, which cover the period from 
July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, reached the enormous total of 
$585,.922,000. 

lor the current fiscal year—that is, the period from July 1, 1918, to 
June 30, 1919—the appropriations already made total $304,210,000. 

The bureau operates many ordnance plants and factories, some of 
which are owned by the Government while others have been requi- 
sitioned or are operated under contract or on a “ cost-plus percentage 
of profit” basis. Vast quantities of material are also purchased on 
contract, 

Chief among the plants and stations operated is the naval gun fac- 
tory, located at Washington, D. C. Since the declaration of war thig 
factory has almost doubled its output, and employs nearly 9,000 men. 
Fifteen acres of adjoining land have been purchased and six large 
buildings are nearing completion thereon. The naval gun factory 
builds many of the guns and by far the greatest amount and variety of 
the special ordnance equipment for them. It has orders for over 50,000 
articles for the Navy on its books now, and it is doing work that pri- 
vate concerns have confessed themselves unwilling to attempt. In 
addition to the new construction mentioned many of the shifts have 
been rearranged and enlarged to increase their output. 
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NAVY POWDER FACTORY, 


The Navy powder factory at Indianhead, Md., manufactures powder 
of the highest grade for use in the big guns, employs 1,100 men, and 
covers a square mile. Additional buildings and machinery, together 
with a new generating station, are being erected and installed, and 
the capacity of this plant is increasing rapidly. 

The torpedo station at Newport, R. I.. a large plant, is engaged in 
the manufacture of torpedoes. Its facilities have been increased dur- 
ing the past year. 

Numerous ammunition depots located throughout the country pre- 
pare the powder charges lond and fuse the shell, handle high explo- 
sives, and ship the ammunition to vessels in the naval service. Among 
recent additions to facilities is an automatic-mine-loading plant of 
great capacity and of new design. 

Despite the huge increase in number of guns supplied during the 
past year and the restricted area and inadequate facilities of the pres- 
ent naval proving grounds, the Bureau of Ordnance bas continued to 
test every gun there, as well as to assign every powder charge, test 
every lot of shell, fuses, cartridge cases, armor plate, and do all am- 
munition experimental work. 

Congress has very recently authorized the Navy to acquire a large 
tract of land along the Potomac River a number of miles below the 
present proving ground on which a new and longer gun range is being 
laid out. The necessary preliminary work is now going on at a rapid 
rate, and it is hoped that the proof of our long-range guns at battle 
ranges on this new proving ground will begin at a very early date. 

On June 4, 1917, 180 acres of land were obtained at South Charleston, 
W. Va., for a projectile plant. ‘The construction of buildings was imme- 
diately begun, machinery of the most modern type ordered and installed, 
and the plant is now in operation. The designs for an armor-plate 
retype have been entirely completed and much of the machinery is now 
on order. 

In one plant taken over by the bureau manufacturing steel forgings, 
the output was increased 300 per cent within two months after Govern- 
ment managers were installed. In another plant, manufacturing binocu- 
lars and optical instruments, the previous output was about 100 accepted 
pairs per week. Over 75 per cent of the binoculars made failed to pass 
inspection tests. Under Navy control the output, without the installa- 
tion of new equipment or improved machinery, is now nearing 1,000 
pairs per week. Practically every pair made passes inspection. 

The naval warfare of the enemy has brought many new developments. 
One of the most important steps taken by the United States was the 
arming of its merchant steamers as well as the naval auxiliaries. trans- 
ports, mining vessels, subchasers, etc., following the severing of diplo- 
matic relations with Germany. 

The first merchant ship to be armed was the oil tanker Campana. 
Guns, manned by Navy men, were on board when she sailed on March 
12, 1917. The big American passenger liners New York and St. Paul 
were armed on March 16, the Kroonland and Mongolia on March 19. 
And continuously, up to the present time, merchant ships, as they have 
become available, have been armed and provided with Navy gun crews. 

GUNS FOR SUBCHASERS. 

Guns have likewise been furnished to more than 650 patrol boats, 
to all our subchasers, to the Army, and many to foreign Governments. 
These guns vary in caliber from the 14-inch naval guns on. British 
monitors to the 6-pounders on the French fishing fleet. Since the arm- 
ing of the Campana more than 1,600 vessels have been furnished with 
batteries, ammunition, spare parts, and auxiliaries—a procedure which 
had never been contemplated by the department prior to the outbreak 
of the war. 

Constant work has been done in the matter of armor-plate develop- 
ment, and considerable progress made during the past year. The prob- 
lem of correct amount and location of armor on battleships and battle 
cruisers has received special attention. 

Behind the gun supply there must, of course, be an adequate reserve 
of ammunition. In spite of the huge increase in the number of guns in 
service, sufficient ammunition has been provided without delay. Con- 
tracts for projectiles were placed in time sO that a sufficient reserve 
was on hand. The call for explosives, however, not only for use in 
guns but for the many other offensive purposes has far exceeded the 
capacity of the naval powder factory, and the predetermined quantities 
necessary to complete the war reserve have been obtained from private 
factories under contract. 

Owing to the great demand from both the Army and the Navy for 
the standard high explosive, T. N. T., or trinitrotoluol, the bureau has 
decided to use a new substitute product which promises to be satisfac- 
tory and of which an ample supply seems available to supplement the 
output of T. N. T. and make greater quantities of the latter available 
for Army use. 

MANY INVENTIONS. 


The task of combating the German submarine has brought the inven- 
tion of many new devices. An efficient means of attack against the 
submarine was found to lay in the use of depth charges, or explosive 
charges, fitted with a mechanism designed to explode the charge at a 
predetermined depth below the surface of the water. The force of ex- 

losion of a depth charge dropped close to a submarine is sufficient to 
visable or sink it. An American type of depth charge has been devel- 
oped and issued in quantity to our forces, A quantity of the British 
type is being manufactured for that navy. 

n addition to the depth charge, smoke-producing apparatus has been 


‘provided to eaable the ship to conceal herself in a cloud of smoke when 


attacked by a submarine and thus escape. Several types have been 
developed and the proper type issued to ships according to the character 
of the vessel. Vessels having the necessary gun power prefer usually to 
engage in gun duels rather than escape in a smoke screen. 

After a study of the various types of mines in existence, the bureau 
has developed an American mine operating on an entirely new principle 
which also comprised the good points of all existing mines. This mine 
is now being manufactured in quantity, and large numbers are being 
supplied for use in the war zone and elsewhere. 

‘he a ae projectile, hitting the water almost horizon- 
tally, is deflect and ricochets. Consequently the hull of a subma- 
rine below the surface of the water is protected from ordinary shell 
at short ranges. A special type of nonrichocheting shell, which has 
been issued to ships sailing in the war zone, was developed early in the 
year for use against submarines, 


SEAPLANE DEVELOPMENT. 


As the seaplane is an important means for attacking the submarine, 
special attention has been given to the ees of aircraft devices, 
The past year has brought the perfection of the nonrecoil gun, and the 


Lewis gun has been adapted to seaplane use, 
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Aircraft bombs designed to explode either on impact, if they hit a chine guns, large caliber nonrecofl guns, etc., were placed in manufac. 


submarine, or at at a predetermined depth, like the ordinary depth 
charge, have been developed, and the required quantities are being 
made. Sights for their accurate aim and improved. seaplane cameras 
have accompanied them. 

The first year of war saw the completion of the latest type of naval 
16-inch gun throwing a projectile weighing 2,100 pounds. Our newest 
battleships will mount them. At present our angie battleships mount 
14-inch guns, which throw a projectile weighing 1,400 pounds. 

In this connection it ts interesting to note that broadside weights 
have tripled in the short space of 20 years. The total weight of 
steel thrown by a single broadside from the Pennsylvania to-day is 
17,508 pounds, while the total weight thrown by the Oregon, the largest 
ship at the time of the Spanish-American War, was 5,660 pounds. 

A 14-inch, 50-caliber gun is 700 inches, or 584 feet long. It weighs, 
without the mount in which it is supported in the turret of the battle- 
ship, nearly 95 tons. Its cost is $118,000. 

The program of the Ordnance Bureau of the Navy for 1918-19 Is 
in the nature of further developments along the broad lines laid down 
in its work during the past year. 

The real major accomplishments of the Navy Bureau of Ordnance 
can not be told, as to de so would disclose important naval operations. 


Some of these operations are now under way ; some only in the planning | 


stage, after acceptance by the allies. 

The bureau has conceived and put into execution extensive offensive 
operations. As is natural it leans to the offensive rather than to the 
defensive side of warfare. Material of entirely new possibilities for 


part of these expeditions has been not only originated but designed | 
The bureau can not relate what it is | 


and vroduced in the bureau. 
most proud of accomplishing in the time since the war commenced. 

The new and frightful methods of warfare practiced by the Huns 
have not only cailed for an undreamed of quantity of our principal 
weapous—guns, shells, and powder—but also for new offensive weapons 
with which the new conditions of warfare on the seas are being met. 

America still lays stress on offensive fighting, and her aim is not 
merely to equal the weapons of her enemy but to produce new and 
better ones with which he may be overcome 

The arming of more than 650 patrol boats, of hundreds of trans- 
ports, merchant ships, and naval auxiliaries, as well as the supply 
of erdnance material to “sub” chasers, the Army, and to foreign 
governments, has taxed the manufacturing facilities of the bureau. 

To meet these demands the Navy has converted large manufacturing 


plants inte gun and shell factories, and where plants were not available | 


for conversion new ones have been built. Since the beginning of the 
war over 1,600 vessels have been furnished with Navy guns. 

To properly provide the Navy with the ordnance material that it 
needs, the bureau now operates many plants and factories. Among 
these are: 

The Naval Gun Factory, lecated at Washington, D. C., which, since 
the beginning of the war, has more than doubled its output and to-day 
employs 9,000 men. 


The Naval Gun Factory builds many of our guns, and an enormous | 


amount of the equipment for them. 

The naval powder factory, located at Indianhead, Md., which manu- 
factures powder of the highest grade for use in big guns and which 
now covers a square mile and employs 1,000 men. 

The torpedo station at Newport, R. I. 

The output of all these plants, the new sources of supply as well as 
the old, has been on the whole satisfactory. The majority hrve made 
good, and, in consequence, ordnance to supply the rapidly increasing 
numbers of men and ships in the Navy and merchant marines is keep- 
ing pace with the demand and should soon forge ahead, permitting the 
accumuation of a reserve of ordnance material that the Navy’s war 
policy rightly demands. 

Only the salient facts im the field of new naval ordnance can be 
mentioned, because it is inadvisable to discuss them publicly. 

Many of the achievements of which the Navy Bureau of Ordnance 


is most proud must accordingly be omitted, yet among the new develop- | 


ments, we may mention the new Navy 16-inch gun, the most powerful 
Navy gun under construction or designed for use at sea as far as it is 
known, which was successfully tested last April. A howitzer shooting 
a heavy depth charge fitted to detonate below the water or in contact 
with a submarine is one of the devices that is aiding in exterminating 
the U boat. 

Although many of the other devices used against the U boat had been 
developed abroad, partially, if not entirely, before our entry into the 
war, tor a number of reasons it was found to be more advisabie to 
proceed with the design of American types of these weapons that 
would prove to be more adaptable to American manufacturing methods. 
In this way an American type of depth charge was designed and is 
now being produced in quantity, 

A large supply of depth charges means that the destroyers may use 
them without stint, and the chances of a successful attack against a 
U boat when it is sighted are enormously increased. The supply of 
depth charges from this country bas probably reduced the U boat’s 
sinkings more than any other one cause. Hun prisoners from U boats 
have stated that German submarine commanders are cautioned that 
Amcri¢an depth charges explode with great and unusual violence. 

Similarly, an American type of mine, operating on an entirely new 
principle, which is believed to combine all the good points of the foreign 
mines and to be one of the safest mines in the world te handle, while 
at the same time a very effective weapon, was developed. 

The work in developing this mine and the success attained has beeu 
particularly pleasing to the bureau, The output of mines in this 
country for one single day fs now equal to the total output for an 
entire year before the war. In order to reach this production, manufac- 
ture of parts has been undertaken in hundreds of factories throughout 
the country and a large mine filling and assembling depot has been 
developed here. In addition, a large final assembling and testing depot 
has been established abroad. The efficient manner in which this great 
number of mines is assembled and tested is very impressive. 

The enormous demands for explosives for mines, depth charges, and 
similar purposes showed that a shortage would soon result. There- 
fore, a new type of explosive, utilizing products not previcusly used, 
but available, was sought and adopted by the Navy to help out the 
situation. <A large plant is being built tn the West to produce it. 

Many of the devices which can merely be briefly named have been 
developed and are being supplied. Among these are signa! rockets and 
recognition stars, a new and more efficient type of apparatus for 
preducing smoke screens, illuminating projectiles, etc. 

Not only has armament for ships of the sea been carefully followed 
and developed, but armament for airships, seaplanes. was given early 
attention, and bombs of various types, together with necessary ma- 
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ture and have met the demands of the service. New and improved 
bomb sights have given much satisfaction. Various training devices 
for bomb dropping and gunners have been supplied. 

It is the policy of the bureau to endeavor to anticipate the needs of 
the service and to preceed in advance to meet them. In addition, the 
bureau endeavors to suggest to the Chief of Naval Operations such 
projects as can be effectively carried out with ordnance material that 
can be made available. 

Accordingly the bureau has conceived and put into operation exten- 
sive offensive operations. As is natural it leans to the offensive rather 
than to the detensive side of warfare. Material of entirely new possi- 
bilities for part of these expeditions has been not only originated but 
designed and produced by the bureau. The bureau can not relate what 
it is most proud of accomplishing in the time since the war commenced, 








SUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING, 

Brief summary of work under cognizance of the bureau done since 
the United States entered the war: 

Since the United States entered this war the magnitude of the engi- 
neering work of the Navy, both mechanical and electrical, has been, 
net only in its actual amount but in the rapid development of facili- 
ties for its execution, without a parallel for the same period of time 
in the history of the world’s navies. 

The reasons for this are manifest in the swift growth of the huge 
fleet which the Navy now operates for the protection of our coasts 
from naval attack and of our coastwise shipping from submarines and 
mines, for guarding the steamer lanes to Europe, for offense against 
the submarines in British and French waters and in the Mediterranean, 
and, in conjunction with our allies, for keeping watch and ward over 
the German high-seas fleet in the Nerth Sea. 

It is a truism to say that, both on land and sea, this is very largely 
an engineering war. Hence, the construction, repair, and supply of this 
vast aggregation of vessels has been, and is, the work of engineers of 
all branches within and without the Navy. 

SHIPS OPERATED BY THE NAVY. 

In battleships, cruisers, gunboats, destroyers, mine ships, submarines, 
submarine chasers, torpedo boats, and auxiliary ships the Navy is now 
operating a total of about 570 regular naval vessels 

In addition, it is operating 93 vessels drawn from the Coast Guard, 
the Lighthouse Service, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the Fish 
Commission. 

Further, the Navy is operating a fleet of 987 converted merchant 
vessels, comprising troep transports, mine sweepers, repair ships, 
tenders, hospital ships, yachts, tugs, and fishing vessels for distant 


} patrol service, and yachts, tugs, and launches in similar service in the 
| Various naval districts on our coasts. 


And, finally, it is now operating for the Army and Navy 247 vessels 
of the naval overseas transportation service, with 112 more to be com- 
missioned shortly. 

These various items make a grand total of 1,959 vessels on a naval 
contribution to date to the allied forces waging the world war. 

SHIPS NOW BUILDING 

In navy yards and private plants there are now under actual con- 
struction a large number of combatant and auxiliary vessel nd tugs 
for the Navy. 

The machinery for these vessels is being built either by the macl , 
division at navy yards or at private plants under the super n of 
inspectors designated by the Bureau of Steam Engineerinz. 

EXTENSION OF PLANTS AT NAVY YARDS. 





Very extensive facilities are required for handling the construction 
and repair work for this vast fleet 
Large extensions of the plants under cognizance of this bureau have 


been made at virtually all of our navy yards. These extensions are 
especially noteworthy at the New York, Mare Island, and Puget Sound 
yards, where provision was made for work of the heaviest character, 
and also at the Philadelphia and Norfolk yards, where new machine 
shops and foundries were built. 

PRIVATE PLANTS—EXTENSIONS FINANCED BY THE NAVY. 

The Navy Department has also expended many millions of dollars 
on private piants in financing the extension of their shops or in build- 
ing and equipping shops for wholly new plants 

(2) Thus a plant for constructing turbines was equipped for the 


| General Electric Co. at Erie, Pa. 





Also at Erie a new plant was built and equipped to be operated by 
the Hrie Forge & Steel Co., for the production of shafting and gun 
forgings. 


(b) A plant for building turbines was constructed and equipped at 
Suffalo, N. Y., for the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation 

And, for its subsidiary, the Fore River Shipbuilding Co., a new boiler 
shop was built at Providence, R. L, and ap entirely new machine shop 
300 feet long, was built at the Fore River Yard. Also a new machine 
shop was built for this company at Quincy, Mass. 

(c) At the Bath Iron Works the Government financed the en!ai 
ment of the shops to expedite the delivery of destroyer machiner 

(d) The shops of the Pollak Machine Co., Cincinnati, were extended 
for the production of destroyer shafting 

(e) The forge plant of the Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, has been 
extended for the production of destroyer and gun forgings, and a heat- 
treatment plant installed there. Further, at Milwaukee, the plant of 
the Falk Co. has been enlarged to cut the gears for the reducing gears of 
destroyers. There are only two firms in this country which can do 
this work. 

(f) In order to provide destroyer propeilers, the brass foundry of the 
Cramp Shipbuilding Co. was enlarged. 

(g) For the Union Iron Works, San Francisco, a new shop was 
erected at Alameda, in order to facilitate the construction of destroyer 
machinery. 

The department has had to equip, in this way, a number of smaller 
establishments The entire cost of financing these industries will be 
about $30,000,000. The general type of contract under which these 
plant extensions were made, is that the Government equips, and if 
necessary builds, the shops required. And, after the work ordered by 
the Government is completed, an appraisal will be held to determine 
the value, to the company concerned, cf this new equipment, the com- 
pany generally having the option of purchase at this figure. 

DISTRICT BASES. 


About 18 bases have been established In the various naval districts 
for the repair and maintenance of all district vessels, such as patrol 
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ships, submarine chasers, destroyers, gunboats, and submarines. These 
bases have been equipped and supplied by this bureau with all necessary 
facilities for machinery repairs. 

MECHANICAL SCHOOLS. 


Numerous schools have been established throughout the country for 
training mechanics for all classes of vessels and for the Aviation Serv- 
ice. These schools have a complete machinery and hand-tool equip- 
ment for this purpose installed by this bureau. 

REPAIR OF EX-GERMAN SHIPS DAMAGED BY THE VANDALISM OF THEIR 
CREWS. 

The swift repair of the German ships taken over by this Government 
forms one of the most striking stories in the history of engineering in 
our Navy. When war was declared, 103 of these ships of all types were 
thus taken over, and, of these, practically all were found to have been 
more or less damaged willfully by their German crews. 

In general, the vandalism consisted in breaking main engine cylinders, 
valves, cylinder heads, steam and exhaust nozzles, and circulating pump 
casings. One vessel had the connecting and piston rods of the main 
engines and the stay rods of the boilers sawed neariy through. Several 
vessels had boilers either ruined or very badly damaged by lighting fires 
with no water in them. 

In addition to remedying this vandalism, extensive repairs were neces- 
sary owing to the long period of idleness of these ships and also to the 
generally run-down condition of the machinery and boilers of many of 
them. 

The grave {!mpcrtance to our Government of their speedy repair is 
shown by the fact that 20 of the 103 converted to transports can carry 
about 70,000 troops in one trip. 

In about five months, oy working ay and night, these 20 transports 
were put in good condition and were in scrvice carrying troops. The 
repairs were expedited by the fact that the Navy Department put the 
ships in commission when they were taken over and their crews did 
much of the work. 

TLe damages were repaired by electric welding, oxyacetylene welding, 
and by mechanical patching. While the damage was very serious in 
some cases it was not necessary in any case to renew a cylinder—a 
ca which redounds greatly to the credit of the welding and the 
welders 

After the completion of repairs the machinery was subjected to the 
test required of new machinery, and in addition every vessel was given 
a 48-hour speed trial to test its machinery throughout. No damaged 
part which had deen thus repaired failed under test. After the speed 
trial all the vessels were at once placed in service. 

Preiiminary to the repairs every piece of machinery of the boilers 
and piping was given a thorough examination in search of vandalism. 
This work in reality took more time than tbat required for repairs. 


INSPECTION OF ENGINEERING AND OTHER MATERIAL. 


This is one of the most impcrtant branches of this bureau’s work, 
not only in its own field but for other bureaus. 

lor cxample, during the fiscal year 1918 there were inspected—for 
the Bureau of Steam Engineering and for the Bureaus of Yards and 
Docks, Supplies and Accounts, Construction and Repair, Ordnance, 
Navigation, and Medicine and Surgery—a total of 784,427,945 pounds 
of sae PenanS and other material, of which 97.4 per cent were 
accepted, 

This material was inspected in 2,067 manufacturing establishments 
by a total force of 306 naval officers and civilian assistants. 


RADIO TELEGRAPHY. 


_All matters relating to radio equipment—design, purchase, installa- 
tion, maintenance, repair, and replacement—on naval vessels and in 
United States naval radio stations on skore are—except the actual 
Sean by the radio personnel—directed by the Bureau of Steam 
Ongineering. 

Prior to the entrance of the United States into the war the existing 
naval radio installations afloat and ashore numbered about 305. In the 
18 months since then the number has grown enormously and is now 
between 4,000 and 5,000. 

VESSELS. 


Thus the radio installations for ships built and under contract are 
now approximately 4,000. This number includes all vessels of the 
Navy, combatant and auxiliary of the Army, and of all other branches 
of the Government, including the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. 

SHORE STATIONS. 


The radio service on shore bas increased to such an extent that this 
bureau now maintains approximately 210 stations. These include 
high-power stations to replace the cables, if necessary, for trans- 
Atlantic and trans-Pacific communication; section patrol radio sta- 
tions, radio service at aircraft stations, radio compass stations, 
listening-in stations, and the entire chain of commercial radio stations 
formerly operated by the Marconi and other companies. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC COMMUNICATION, 


A new United States naval high-power radio station, the most pow- 
erful in the world, is now being completed in France for trans- 
pinnate communication, under the direction of the Bureau of Steam 
Ongineering. 

For similar service the Annapolis high-power station, just com- 
pleted, is not only the most powerful in the United States but, for the 
iime, in the world. 

Four high-power radio stations in the United States—namely, those 
at Sayville, Tuckerton, New Brunswick, and Marion—have been remod- 
eled and enlarged for trans-Atlantic service. 

A high-power radio station is nearing completion at El Cayey, P. R., 
which can be used for trans-Atlantic service, and will as well insure 
uninterrupted communication with our West India possessions, 

The plans of an additional high-power trans-Atlantic radio station, 
to be located in the southern part of the United States, are practically 
completed, and the station has been authorized... Also three radio 
receiving stations, capable of copying radiograms from European sta- 
tions, have been developed. 


TRANS-PACIFIC COMMUNICATION, 


The chain of trans-Pacific radio stations, located on the Pacific 
coast, in the Hawalian Islands, and at Cavite, have been improved and 
enlarged, as have also the intermediate stations at Tutuila and Guam. 
The Marconi Co.'s high-power trans-Pacific circuit, Bolinas-Marshalls 
and Kahuku-Koko Ilead circhits, is maintained in such condition that 
it can be immediately opened for service if the military situation should 
require increased facilities for trans-Pacific communication. - 
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AMERICAN MERCHANT VESSELS. 


In addition to the radio service on all Government-owned vessels, 
including those of the United States one Board, this bureau is 
responsible for the radio equipment on privately owned American mer- 
chant vessels requisitioned by the United States Shi ping Board. 
Therefore the radio equipment on practically all vessels flying the 
American flag is under the direction of this bureau for all matters other 
than operation and personnel. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN RADIO SERVICE DEVELOPED BY THE BUREAU OF 
STEAM ENGINEERING, 


The use of radio for fire control on ships and aircraft has been devel- 
oped into a practical service. 

The development of the radio compass has progressed to such an 
extent that this instrument is now of the utmost value, making it pos- 
sible for ships to determine their — at sea by means of radio, and 
also to ascertain the location of stations, either on shore or afloat, 
sending out radio signals. Further, by this instrument enemy secret 
wireless stations may be located, and as well the position of a sub- 
marine using radio. 

A system of underground radio reception has been developed, which 
obviates the use of masts to support overhead antenne. his is of 
great value economically and from a military viewpoint. 

The distant control of all principal radio stations has been estab- 
lished, thus permitting the sending and receiving of radio signals in 
the immediate vicinity at the same time. 

Cooperation has also been given in the development of the radio tcle- 
phone transmitter. These instruments are used in large numbers on 
as of the Navy and elsewhere in the naval radio communication 
rystem. 

SUMMARY. 


From this brief review it will be seen that many of the advances 
fa the science of radio communication, particularly for militar ur- 
poses, are due primarily to the Bureau of Steam Engineering. his is 
true especially of the bureau’s work in this line since the United States 
entered the war. 

AIRPLANE MOTORS. 


The marked military advantage to be gained by having but one type 
of pate motor prompted the Navy Department to adopt the motor 
used by the Army. All Liberty motors used by the Navy are, there- 
fore, obtained through the Aircraft Production Board. 

About 1,500 of these motors have been delivered and have been as- 
signed to navat air stations in this country and abroad. Since the 
number of oe motors produced has been too small for the needs of 
the Army alone, it has been necessary for the Navy to purchase others, 
tu the number of about 700, which have been utilized while awaiting a 
full supply of Liberty motors. 

In addition to these, a large number of motors of less power have 
been bought for use in training planes, all of which have been dis- 
tributed to the flying schools, the most important of which is at Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

BALLOON GAS. 


One of the very important duties devolving on the Bureau of Steam 
Engineering is the equipment and maintenance of stations for the gen- 
eration of hydrogen for use in dirigible balloons. A number of sta- 
tions have been established and a full equipment of hydrogen cylinders 
provided, so that any calls may be promptly met. 

It has also been necessary to give suitable training to a number of 
young officers for this work and to assign them to stations at home 
and abroad for the proper conduct of these plants. 


ELECTRICAL WORK OF THE BUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING. 


Communication systems, which are so necessary in the efficient con- 
trol of gunfire, have, in the ships of the dreadnaught class, been placed 
in better condition than ever before, and all other vessels, including 
transports and even merchant ships on which guns for speweses pur- 
poses have been installed, have been provided with similarly satisfac- 
tory systems It was possible to accomplish this because of careful 
planning prior to the war. 

A work of vital importance conducted by this bureau has been that 
of the development of submarine detection devices. This work is of 
such a confidential character that it can be only referred to here. 

Despite the large number of merchant vessels taken over, all have 
been provided with the electric signals for day and night use which are 
so necessary for the efficient and safe handling of ships in company at 
sea and in making recognition signals. 


SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES ATTENDING NAVAL WAR WORK UNDER PRESSURR, 


The great difficulties which have been met. in the sudden expansion 
of our fleet can not be better illustrated than by the story of the 
obstacles overcome in making provision for the machinery of the 150 
destroyers ordered recently. 

The act which authorized the construction of these destroyers was 
dated October 6, 1917, at which time there were building 115 other 
destroyers, 86 mine sweepers, and 360 submarine chasers. The de- 
stm yers under construction were given precedence over all other naval 
work, and the building yards were sy | occupied with them. In order 
to build the mine sweepers other yards had to be enlisted, none of which 
cared to take the work, because of the greater profit in building mer- 
chant ships. The submarine chasers, being of wood, were placed with 
wooden-ship builders, while their machinery was allotted to one firm 

It will be seen then that to build the new destroyers new facilities 
would have to be created, especially as in addition to the absence of 
available plants there was a lack of enthusiasm among some of the 
shipbuilders. , 

everal conferences were held at the Navy Department between ship- 
builders and representatives of firms manufacturing boilers, po. 
blowers, forgings, etc. When these first conferences were held the 
speed contemplated was 28 knots. eee. however, the speed 
was changed to 35 knots, which change presented a totally different 
problem so far as the machinery of these vessels was concerned. For 
example, it meant twice the number of boilers, and with the difficulty 
then encountered in obtaining boiler tubes the problem as to tubes 
alone was one of very considerable proportion. owever, at a subse- 
quent conference, such assurances were received as to justify proceed- 
ing with the 85-knot boats. 

The most difficult situation to be met was the one of forgings. For 
28 knots we could use solid forgings and utilize facilities which were 
not available if hollow forgings were required. But two firms could 
handle the kocgines of all sizes that were needed for the 35-knot 
pi and neither of these firms was at all keen to do any of this 
wor 
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In fact great difficulty had been experienced in getting one of them 
to furnish forgings for destroyers which were then under contract, and 
it was only after much persuasion that they were finally prevailed upon 
to proceed with this work. They preferred to make ordnance forgings 
as did the other firm, the former having been designated for work o 
that character for the Navy, the latter for the Army. 

In view of all this it was clear that the new program demanded a 
large increase in the forging facilities of this country if the destroyers 
were to be built—as was contemplated—within 18 months. 


ALLOTMENT OF DESTROYERS. 


The shipyards were filled with work not only for the Navy but for 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and questions of priority had to be 
decided as to how far one class of work should be given preference, 
After several conferences with shipbuilders it was decided to allot 20 
destroyers to Newport News, 20 to the New York Shipbuilding Co., 
25 to Cramp’s, and 85 to the Bethlehem Corporation as represented by 
Fore River and the Union Iron Works. 


BUILDING A SHIPYARD ON A “GOOD SWAMP.” 


To build the hulls it was necessary for Fore River to create a new 
shipyard. A plat of land—which the builder termed “a good 
swamp "—was selected at Squantum Point, near Boston, and work 
was begun on the new shipyard as soon as Congress authorized the 
construction of the vessels. In order to provide for the transport of 
men and material to the “swamp” a creek had to be bridged and a 
branch trolley line built from Boston to the works. 


BUILDING OR EXTENDING AND EQUIPPING SHOPS FOR THE PROPELLING 
MACHINERY, 


The shop at Fore River could take the machinery for but a few of the 
45 destroyers at Squantum. So it became necessary to build a shop for 
the manufacture of turbines and another for building boilers. The 
former was constructed at Buffalo, the latter at Providence. Both are 
now in operation. The Buffalo shop has no foundry, and the work of 
making turbine castings has therefore been distributed among a number 
of large foundries having good ane connections with Buffalo. 

In the case of the Union Iron Works a new shop was erected at 
Alameda in order to facilitate the construction of destroyers already 
under contract, and it was hoped that this shop would also be able to 
pone the machinery for the additional 40 ordered from the Union 

yorks. 

But it early became apparent that the burean could not depend on 
this source of supply. So a contract was entered into with the General 
Llectric Co., who were then building a new shop at Erie, Pa., to con- 
vert this into a special shop for manufacturing turbines for the de- 
stroyers at the Union Iron Works. 

The order for this conversion was given 10 days before Congress 
nuthorized the construction of the destroyers. Under the terms of the 
contract the Government cum the shops, and after the completion of 
the contract an appraisal will be held to determine the value to the 
General Electric Co. of the equipment that has been installed. (This 
it may be said is a type of the contracts that have generally been 
entered into in such cases.) It was also found necessary to rent the 
old Risdon Iron Works at San Francisco and incorporate it as a part 
of the Union Iron Works, and, further, to launch submarines at Union 
in advance of the date contemplated in order to make room for the 
new destroyers. 

For the destroyers building at Newport News and the New York 
Shipbuilding Co. contracts for the machinery have been let to the 
Westinghouse Co., who have sublet the most important portion of the 
work to the Allis-Chalmers Co., of Milwaukee. The combined facilities 
of these two large companies should preduce the machinery within 
the time desired. 

The case of Newport News was much more difficult. Even with the 
destroyers previously contracted for, it had been necessary for them 
to place contracts for the principal machinery with different establish- 
ments, chiefly in the Middle West, and it was only after many con- 
ferences and much discussion that satisfactory arrangements could be 
made to have castings from one place and their machining done in 
three others. 

As to the Bath Iron Works, while they could not take any of the 
new program, it was found necessary for the Government to finance 
the enlargement of their shop in order to expedite the delivery of 
destroyers that had been already allotted to them. The same was true 
of a number of the older building firms. In connection with this, a 
notable piece of work was performed at Fore River by building an 
entire new machine shop, about 300 feet long, and having it under 
roof in a little more than a month. It was also necessary for the Navy 
to double-track the trolley road from Quincy to Fore River in order to 
facilitate the transport of employees who had almost doubled in number, 


BOILERS, 


While Fore River will build at Providence all of the boilers for the 
45 destrovers they have under contract, those for the Union Iron 
Works will be built in San Francisco, and those for the other firms by 
the Babcock & Wilcox Co. To accomplish this and to deliver at the 
rate of five boats a month, it was necessary for the Babcock & Wilcox 
Co. to greatly enlarge their facilities. This in turn brought many diffi- 
culties which could not be foreseen and made necessary the manufac- 
ture, in their own works, of certain machine tools required for the 
production of their boilers. It also necessitated doing a considerable 
part of this work at Barberton, Ohio. 


PUMPS. 


As to pumps, it was found that all builders were so crowded with 
orders that it would be impossible to get the pumps required unless 
the Government enlarged existing plants. The Blake & Knowles 
Pump Works seemed to offer the best source of supply, and accordingly 
this establishment in East Cambridge, Mass., was almost entirely re- 
modeled for the manufacture of pumps for all of the 150 destroyers. 


BLOWERS, EVAPORATORS, AND DISTILLERS, 


It was necessary to divide the orders for the blowers, giving the 
Terry Turbine Co. 45 sets and the Sturtevant Works the remaining 
105 sets. Evaporators and distillers are being built by the Griscom- 
Russell Co. 

PROPELLERS. 


The propellers for the destroyers were allotted to the Cramp’s 
foundry, which was enlarged to care for this work. 
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TURBINES FOR THE CRAMP DESTROYERS. 


In order to manufacture the turbines for the Cramp destroyers it 
become necessary to buy outright the works of the De La Vergne Ma- 
chine Co., New York City. _This purchase was made by the Cramp Co., 
acting as agent for the Navy Department. Upon completion of thetr 
contract the Cramp’s will be given the option of purchasing the plant 
or vacating it. , 

TURBINE REDUCTION GEARS. 

There were only two firms in this country who could cut the gears 
for the turbines building by the Cramp and Fore River companies. 

These firms were the De Laval Steam Turbine Co., of Trenton, and 
the Falk Co., of Milwaukee. The De Laval Co. could take care of 
Cramp’s destroyers without difficulty, but the Falk Co. had already 
so manv orders that it became necessary to enlarge their plant, which 
was done, 4 

EQUIPMENT OF OTHER ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The Navy Department was compelled to equip smaller establishments 
in order to enable them to produce the material desired. Some of these 
were: The Edwards Valve Co. for the manufacture of globe and angle 
valves, the Chapman Valve Co. for gate valves, and the Consolidated 
Safety Valve Co. for the manufacture of safety valves. This latter 
company has the entire order for the 150 destroyers 

Another firm in the Middle West which it was necessary for the Navy 
to finance is the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., which is manufacturing 
many of the condensers and a great deal of sheet-metal work for the 
Newport News, Cramp, and New York ship destroyers. 

BOILER AND CONDENSER TUBES. 

The question of the supply of boiler tubes was one which for a year or 
more had given much uneasiness. since prior to the war there was only 
one firm on whom the Navy could rely for furnishing them. 

After war was declared, however, other firms were brought into line, 
and a schedule established for tube deliveries, so that there was no delay 
in this respect for the earlier destroyers. 

A similar schedule was formulated for the later destroyers, and the 
tubes have come—and doubtless will come—along as required. To do 
this several of the larger mills have practically doubled their produc- 
tion of small tubes in order to meet the demands of this country and 
our allies. 

A similar situation obtains with regard to condenser tubes. 

FORGINGS, 

Because of the conditions referred to previously and the manufac- 
ture of 14-inch gun forgings, it was clear that the new destroyers could 
not be built unless an enormoas increase was made in the forging 
facilities of the country. 

Accordingly the Navy Department entered into a contract with the 
Erie Forge & Steel Co., Erie, Pa., whereby that plant is to be increased 
to a capacity adequate to handle the largest forgings that will be re- 
uired for the destroyers and also to manufacture gun forgings for the 

ureau of Ordnance. 

Lesser extensions were also financed at the forge plant of the Allis- 
Chalmers Co., Milwaukee; at the Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati; and at 
the Camden Forge Co., Camden, N. J. 

MACHINE-TOOL SITUATION. 

The question of machine-tool supply is one which has acted adversely, 
to some extent, as to competition in destroyer building. Certain classes 
of machine tools are very herd to get. and questions of priority are 
continually arising between the War and Navy Departments regarding 
the production of such tools. It has happened in more than one case 
that where the Navy Department has secured priority, the War De- 
artment came in and issued a commandeer order for the same tools. 
n most cases the commandeer order has been rescinded and the Navy 
Department tools have retained their original priority. 

FUEL SITUATION. 


The fuel situation put another obstacle in the path of rapid destroyer 
construction. For, while last winter exemption was granted to the 
shipyards and to the principal manufacturers concerned in destroyer 
bullding, a large number of smaller establishments, whose product is 
necessary for the completion of these vessels, were denied exemption. 


SUMMARY. 


On the whole, however, the shipbuilders, with a most commendable 
spirit, are doing all they can to meet the dates contemplated when the 
order for these destroyers was placed. 

A striking evidence of this is that the yard at Squantum will probably 
deliver its first destroyer within a year of the date when Congress 
authorized its construction—and this speedy delivery comes from a 
yard which at that time was merely “a good swamp.” 


COST OF FINANCING. 


The entire cost to the Navy of financing these industries was estl- 
mated at $30,000,000, 

Including its allotment from the sums appropriated for increase of 
the Navy, the average expenditures of the Bureau of Steam Engineering 
are, at this time, nearly three-quarters of a million dollars per day. 

In closing this brief review of the chief features of its work—of its 
vast responsibilities and the huge effort required to meet them ade- 
quately in war—the bureau feels that its staff in the Navy Department 
and elsewhere, the engineering forces at our navy yards and repair 
bases, and on our naval vessels, and finally the many skilled exercu- 
tives and the thousands of hichly trained mechanics who, in industrial 
establishments have aided in this work, have all done their full share in 
writing in fadeless letters the epic of engineering on the dark pages 
of the history of this war. 


BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR. 
On April 1, 1917, there were building and authorized for the Navy 
the following vessels: 
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the declaration of war the following vessels have 
tracted for or ordered built at navy yards: 
Destroyers 
UIOUNGDIIIINIS sis, avvinien-cisttnws'sivdpeectesitnith evilsiitsttslatalitaindiilan dislalate ipeentaligeiniahiytsiadiniann diana 
Mine sweepers 
Sea-going tugs 
NS EN RE SRE er ee 
Fabricated patrol vessels...-....-... 
BR DIwasIR?e CHORES . 2c cnccmcencmnnnntht inhale 
Some of these may be turned over to our allies. 


Since the declaration of war the following vessels have been added to 
the Navy: 





Since been con- 
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In addition to the above, 36 interned German ships have been repaired 
and fitted for service; about 1,000 privately owned vessels (including 
83 Dutch ships) bave been purchased or chartered and have been or are 
being fitted for naval use, and orders are out to commission 112 more 
when they have been completed; about 107 vessels have been turned 
over to the Navy by other Government departments. Of the above- 
mentioned vessels about 740 have been put into naval service proper, 
including offshore and inshore patrol work, troop-transport duty, deet 
fueling or provisioning, hospital, and other service, and about 300 
have been put into naval overseas transportation service. 

In addition to the preparation of designs for new destroyers, sub- 
marine chasers, mine sweepers, designs have been prepared by the 
Navy Department for various other types of vessels. One of the most 
important of the new designs that have been produced is that for the 
200-foot fabricated patrol vessels, Bagle class, which are a built b 
Mr. Henry Ford in Detroit, and as many of these will be rapidly built 
as may be needed. In addition to the designs for naval vessels proper, 
the Navy Department has, in cooperation with the Emergency eet 
Corporation of the Shipping Board, prepared a number of designs for 
merchant vessels, 

Owing to the restricted passages, the knapsack type of gas mask used 
by the Army can not be used on board ship. The Navy Department has 
developed a gas mask of superior type and has issued several thousand 
masks to the service. At present work is progressing rapidly on an 
order of several hundred thousand gas masks for the naval! personnel, 

The Navy Department has a building program of soyroien ees 
1,000 small pulling and power boats for its own vessels. In addition 
to boats for naval use poe there are now under way 6,000 boats 
to be issued to vessels building by the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
and turned over to the Navy to operate. This small boat work is 
being proceeded with to the utmost practicable extent at the nav 
yards of the country, and most gratifying progress is being made. All 
naval vessels operating in the war zone are equipped with boat or life- 
raft capacity sufficient for every person on board. The Navy has also 
obtained large numbers of Ife preservers of an improved type and is 
issuing them fo vessels in such numbers as to provide one for each 
officer and man on board. 

The Navy has arranged for the installation on all naval vessels of 
mine-sweeping appliances. These appliances are being produced in 
large quantities; and vesels, both naval and commercial, are being 
equipped most expeditiously. There is already at least one definitely 
established instance of the saving of a large United States battleship 
as a result of the installation of this type of protective device. In 
close cooperation with the Emergency Fleet Corporation vessels buiid- 
ing for the corporation are also being fitted with this device. 

Numerous experiments have been carried out by the Navy Department 
in connection with protective camouflage painting of vessels, and a 
definite system of camouflage has been adopted. At present, in active 
cooperation with the Emergency Fleet Corporation, all vessels entering 
the war zone are camonflage painted. 

The department has designed, built, and equipped at the navy yard, 
Philade!phia, a factory for producing naval aircraft. This factory has 
been delivering planes since April of the present year. In January last 
it was decided to quadruple the capacity of the naval aircraft factory. 
The expansion is now nearing completion, and the present capacity of 
the aircraft factory is about 50 seaplanes of the largest size per month 
and will, it is expected, eventually reach a capacity of 95 seaplanes o 
the largest size per month, 

In connection with the destroyer-building program authorized by the 
Navy act October 6, 1917, the utmost dispatch in construction was 
directed. This act authorized an expenditure of $350.000,000, not only 
for the destroyers but for plants to build them and for each and every 
purpose connected therewith. Unusual somenaneeeeaag authority was 
also included in the act in order to enable the work to be pushed to the 
utmost. Preliminary work had already been done in this connection so 
that the Navy Department was ready to act at once. On October 9, 
three days after the passage of the act, orders were given to the Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Corporation to erect at Squantum, Mass., a plant 
specially designed for the rapid construction of destroyers, a large num- 
ber of destroyers being assigned to be built there. In addition, and 
as virtually a part of the same undertaking, a large plant was directed 
built at Buffalo, N. Y., adapted to turn out destroyer machinery and 
turbines, and a Peet was undertaken at Providence, R. I., for the special 
purpose of building boilers for destroyers. These projects were all 
pushed as fast as possible, being hampered somewhat by the excep- 
tional winter of 1917-18. 

The plant at Squantum consists of 10 building slips, 8 double wet 
slips, assembly shop, plate and angle shop, angio anith shop, and gal- 
vanizing shop under one roof, the total area covered being approxt- 
mately 790,000 square feet, or 18 acres. In addition there are necessary 
storehouses and other incidental establishments. It was necessary to 
build this plant and fit it with machinery. Even before it was com- 
pleted, it was possible to begin work in part of it, the first work on 
destroyer material being done on January 14, 1918, when the first keet 
plate was punched for rivet holes. On April 20 a large amount of 
destroyer material had been fabricated, and on this date keels were 
laid for five destroyers, the first one being no “ed the Delphy. This 
was the first vessel launched from the plant ou July 18, and she {s 
now nearly completed, so that she will be turn d over to the Govern- 
ment probably within a year of the day when the order was given to 
convert the swampy, low-lying expanse of lind at Squantum Point into 
a plant for destroyer building. There are now over 6,000 men em- 
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ay at Squantum, and the force is being steadily increased until 
here will be between 8.000 and 9,000 engaged in destroyer building 
only. The turbine-building plant at Buffalo and the boiler-building 


plant at Provindence are also now in full operation. 


Bura@AU Or YARDS AND DOCKS. 
EMERGENCY HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION. 


Hospital accommodations have had to be greatly augmented with the 
increase in personnel for war operations. Emergency hospital units 
have been constructed in the neighborhood of the cantonments and 
temporury emergency wards on grounds adjacent to the permanent 
Navy noaaitess. 

The buildings have been in general of wood frame construction, one 
story in height. In Norfolk, Va., and in New York, where two-story 
buildings are built and where the fire hazards are unusually bad, terra- 
cotta walls have been used at an increase of about 15 per cent to 20 
per cent over wood frame. 

About 6,000 adGitional beds have been provided to meet the immediate 
needs of the war conditions, and, roughly speaking, 6,000 more beds 
are Leing provided for under present contracts or under contracts about 
to be awarded. The beds are provided for at 25 stations covering the 
east const, south coast, and west coast, 

For overseas the bureau has provided 190 portable buildings for hos- 
pital work and has completed hospital groups at several foreign stations, 


SUMMARY. 


The bureau has received eppeepeiations from Congress for hospital 
construction amounting to $16,045,000, from which have been provided 
at 25 stations approximately: 
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AVIATION CONSTRUCTION. 


On the outbreak of the war the only air station in operation in this 
country was the one at Pensacola, Fla. Immediately upon the declara- 
tion of hostilities plans for new stations were drawn, and in May of 
1917 actual construction started. Since that time 11 large additional 
stations have been put in operation, and also a number at strategic 
points, to assist in efficient patrol work. These stations, including 
additional work recently authorized and now under way, involve the 
expenditure of $15,000,000 and provide accommodations for upward of 
9,000 men and 400 officers. In addition thereto work is just started 
at the site of the new station on the Gulf, the initial cost of which 
will run to $1,200,000, providing for 690 men and 70 officers. 

Kite-balloon stations are being provided, one each in the first, third, 
and sixth naval districts and two in the fifth naval district, involving 
an expenditure of $500,000. 

The bureau is as well supplying plans, hangars, and portable build- 
ings for construction by the Canadian Government. 

“or the manufacture of aeroplanes there has been provided in the 
navy yard at Philadelphia the naval aircraft factory, the original in- 
stallation involving the expenditure of approximately $1,000,000, the 
contract for which was let on September 15, 1917, and the work con- 
templated therein completed by November 28, 1917. In February of 
this year a contract was let for the extension of this factory, neo | 
an expenditure of $2,850,000, providing not only for vastly increase< 
factory space but, as well, a six-story concrete storage building and 
three-story office and laboratory structure. The office building is occu- 
pied as well as a portion of the factory building, and the concrete 
storehouse is approaching compietion. 

Additional storehouses for the a of aircraft parts and mate- 
rials have been provided at South Brooklyn, N. Y., and Gloucester, 
Mass. The original contract for storehouse at New York was let on 
December 5, 1917. and completed on March 10, 1918, the cost being 
approximately $300,000. Since that time need for further space has 
developed. and an additional building, practically doubling the capacity 
of the original structure, has been started under contract dated July 
18, due for completion December 17, the cost involved being $362,000. 
At Gloucester there has been rented a tract of property with buildings 
already constructed, suitable in large measure for the Navy's use, and 
they are at this time being prepared for the reception of aircraft 
material. 

A DESCRIPTION OF NAVAL TRAINING CAMPS, 

Naval training camps, varying in capacity from 500 men to 45,000 
men, have been completed and others ase in progress of construction or 
have been authorized for construction. 

Expansion has recently become necessary because of the large number 
of vessels the Navy has been called upon to man, the increased number 
of armed guard crews, and the greatly expanded aviation activities. 

The design of a complete naval training camp is complex and in- 
volves first the special design of the individual) buildings such as 
barracks, mess halls, latrines, instruction buildings, dispensaries, drill 
balls, recreation buildings, isolation buildings, laundries, power plants, 
storehouses, refrigeration buildings, bakeries, incinerators, guardhouses, 
and fire houses; and second, the grouping of these buildings in such a 
manner as to make a comprehensive plan of the military and naval or- 
anization. In conjunction with the aeae, of camps, topography, 
drainage, water supply, sewerage, roads, street lighting, and fire protec- 
tion are important considerations. 

Each camp generally has the following major divisions: Adminis- 
tration group, incoming isolation group, outgoing isolation group, main 
regimental groups, commissary group, educational and recreation group, 
and service group. 

The administration group occupies generally a central situation, 
Building or buildings for office administration are provided, with sub- 
divisions for executive and general offices. These offices are onuiped 
with desks, chairs, tables, filing cabinets, typewriters, adding machines, 
and stationery. In a word, they are completely equipped offices. Build- 
ings containing officers’ quarters (which are completely furnished and 
provided with a single bed or cot, mattress, chiffonier, chair, and 
mirror), officers’ mess and kitchen, post office, canteen, petty officers’ 
quarters, armory, wireless and telephone central, make up the adminis- 
tration group. 

The incoming and outgoing Isolation groups are usually divided to pro- 
vide for the incoming and outgoing of recruits, who are held under 
observation here for 21 days upon arriving and 21 days before depart- 
ing. When new men arrive at camp they enter the receiving building, 


where their civilian clothes are disinfect:d and where they are bathed 
given a shave and hair cut, examined, vaccinated, inoculated. and fitted 
of this building is the 
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incoming probation camp. In both the incoming and outgoing pro- 
bation camps men sleep in barracks housing 24 men in groups of 
12 at each end. Each 12 men are provided with a separate dormi- 
tory, mess room, latrine, and serving pantry, all under one roof. Each 
serving pantry is provided with food by vacuum food carriers dis- 
tributed from a central probation kitchen by special food trucks. The 
dishes never leave the building, but are sterilized in each serving pantry. 
There is a central laundry ss where soiled clothes for each man 
are brought in a laundry bag and sterilized before being laundered. 
The isolation camp is provided with a dispensary, officers’ quarters, and 
brig similar to those described hereinafter for the main regimental 
group. The probation camp is surrounded by a double row of high 
barbed wire, electrically lighted fencing. Between the rows of fencing 
is a zone about 10 feet wide to prevent passing anything into the camp 
from the outside. 

The main regimental group is composed of barracks housing men in 
groups from 54 to 144, The men sleep on mattresses or in hammocks 
supported by iron pipes. Outside a pipe rail is provided, and it is re- 
quired that the hammocks be aired there daily in clear weather. Large 
comfortable latrines are provided, with cement floors. Substantial 
water-closets, urinals, and ampie showers are provided with both hot and 
cold water. Buildings with scrub decks for washing clothes and ham- 
mocks in the same manner as is required of seamen on shipboard are 
provided. Clotheslines are provided immediately outside the wash 
bouses arranged as similar as possible with racks and blocks as is 
done on shipboard. There is a dispensary for each regimental unit 
of 1,000 men. It is provided with 22 beds, a record room, doctor’s 
room, examining room, dental room, pharmacist’s room, room for 
venereal diseases, and adequate toilets. There are in many camps 
tor every 5,000 drill halls approximately 600 feet long, with a span 
of 100 feet in width and an armory for the stacking of guns and 
repairs of same. The mess halls are large, airy rooms with cement 
floors and sanitary bases. The mess halls are equipped with tables and 
benches and a full equipment of mess gear, such as knives, forks, spoons, 
dishes, sugar bowls, water pitchers, drinking glasses, and serving 
trays. The kitchens are large, well-ventilated rooms, the walls of 
which are painted with washable paint. Kitchens are equipped with 
double steam kettles and large urns for coffee and tea. There are coal 
ranges with ovens fer roasting or baking. There is also provided an 
electric potato parer, electric meat chopper, butcher’s block, and steam 
tables and dish warmers. Each kitchen has a refrigerating storage 
room, a vegetable preparation room, and a storeroom. Large scul- 
leries are provided and equipped with dish-washing machines. A 
dock is provided for small boats, oumpeet with float Pao. 
Davits for the lowering and raising of boats are also provided as well 
as a boathouse for suitable storage of boats. 

The hospital group has a centrally located and completely furnished 
aduiinistration building similar to that described hereinbefore, with 
ample provision for the doctor, nurses, and hospital corps, as to 
sleeping quarters and messing facilities. The hospital has accommo- 
dation for between 4 and 5 per cent of the main camp, and is thor- 
oughly equipped with wards, operating pavilion, subsistence facilities, 
quarters for officers, nurses, hospital corps, and civilians, laundry, 
heating plant, garage, storehouse, brig, and mortuary and laboratory 
facilities. The buildings are lighted by electricity, heated gy | by 
steam, completely supplied with hot and cold running water, and have 
adequate sewerage systems. Complete kitchen and laundry equipments 
are installed, including provisions for disinfection, sterilizing, and in- 
cineration. Operating facilities are available at all stations. 

The commissary group contains storehouses, refrigerator building, 
bakery and general stores buildings for food supplies, clothing, and 
camp equipment of any kind. The bakery building is provided with 
modern ovens, electric kneading and mixing machines, and in connec- 
tion with it there is a storeroom for flour, a room that is warmed for 
the proper raising of bread, and a room where it can be quickly cooled 
and stored. 

The educational and recreation group contains adequate buildings 
properly equipped for their various purposes. In this group are an 
electrical school, a general school, commissary school, rigging school, 
carpentry school, yeomen school, music school, swimming schools, a 
stewards’ school, radio school, and officers’ school. There are also 
recreation buildings for moving pictures or entertainments. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association and the Knights of Columbus 
usually provide reading and writing rooms as required. 

The service group has buildings for fire house and garage, blacksmith 
shop, carpenter shop, electrical shop, tailor shop, paint shop, and other 
shops incidental to the upkeep of a large camp. 


MISCELLANEOUS BUILDINGS. 


‘In this group are the central power house, coal-handling apparatus, 
sewerage disposal, garbage incinerator, and other service buildings. 


FIRE-ALARM SYSTEM. 


Fire-fighting apparatus similar to that used in well organized com- 
munities is installed in each camp upon completion. Adequate water 
supply and hydrants will be installed for this purpose. In addition to 
this, buildings will be protected with hand grenades, pyrenes, chemical 
hand engines, fire pails, and other ready extinguishers. Well-drilled 
fire-fighting squads will be organized into a fire department. 

GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION. 

Where concrete floors are used, such as in latrine buildings, kitchens, 
and mess halls, the foundations consist of concrete trench walls; gen- 
erally, however, foundations consist of timber posts set on concrete 
footings. The sills, floors, and beams are of wood, and the floors laid 
double with waterproof paper between. The walls are sheathed inside 
with matched boards or a thickness of tar paper to prevent the entrance 
of vermin. The outside walls consist of seven-eighths-inch sheathing, a 
layer of tar paper, and drop siding of vertical boards and battens. The 
roofs are sheathed solid and covered in the main camps with green slate 
surfaced ready to lay roofing. In all the living quarters steam radi- 
ators are set somewhat above the floor and the outside walls provided 
with an opening fitted with shutters so as to regulate the amount of 
fresh air that can be introduced and warmed as it passes around the 
radiator. In the ceilings adjustable openings are provided so as to 
draw this air across the room, where it is exhausted from the top of 
the building. 

PAINTING. 


All the hospital interior walls are painted with flat-wall washable 
paint, and usually the sleeping quarters are painted or finished inside 
with a coat of barium varnish. The exterior walls of all bulldings 


= the camp are painted with a standard olive-green beaver 
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LIGHTING. 


Buildings and grounds are lighted with electricity and so arranged 
that the master at arms in making his rounds at the proper time can 
regulate the lighting from the outside of each building. Roads and 
walks are amply lighted from poles; boundary line fencing is provided 
with flood lighting. 

OTHER SERVICES. 


Adequate sewers and sewage disposal, water supply and filtration, 
and garbage incinerators are provided. 


ROADS, 


Service roads of concrete are laid and each building is provided with 
either cement or wooden walks, so that one can pass from any one build- 
ing to another in the camp without leaving the walks or roads. 


NUMBER OF MEN ACCOMMODATED AND COST, 


The camps already constructed provide winter accommodations for 
145,000 men. Camps under construction or authorized for construction 
will provide winter accommodations for 53,000 men. The total number 
of men provided for when the work under construction and authorized 
is completed will be 198,000 men. 

Naval training camps completed, under construction, and authorized 
for construction will cost about $57,000,000. 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1918. 
UNITED STATES NAVAL ORDNANCE PLANT, SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


The United States Naval Ordnance Plant, South Charleston, W. Va., 
is a combination of the two plants known as the Projectile Plant and 
the Armor Plant. In August, 1917, contracts for the construction of 
that portion of the plant originally known as the Projectile Plant were 
let and construction work begun almost immediately. During construc- 
tion plans were modified to permit of the manufacture of light gun 
forgings. Construction work for this portion of the plant is now com- 
plete and the manufacture of steel was begun in June, 1918. 

Plans for that portion of the plant originally known as the Armor 
Plant are practically complete and construction work has already begun. 
This work is being pushed as rapidly as possible, and it is thought that 
the manufacture of steel may be begun in August, 1919. : 

Five submarine bases have been authorized, at an expenditure involv- 
ing over $5,000,000. In addition thereto there have been provided in 
this country over 60 section bases or repair points, where scout patrol 
and other vessels may resort for repairs and supplies. This work in- 
volves an ultimate expenditure of nearly $2,500,000. 


MEMORANDUM ON NAVAL PROVING GROUND, INDIANHEAD, MD. 


A vast amount of construction has been completed and is under way 
at the naval proving ground, Indianhead, to assure the proposed 
doubling of the output of powder contemplated by the Bureau of Ord- 
nance. Among the regular items may be cited the Navy nitrate plant, 
for which Congress has already provided in excess of $9,000,000. And 
quite as important as any other feature is the railroad connection now 
under way from White Plains, Md., to the proving ground reservation 
which will give direct railroad connection and assure proper transpor- 
tation facilities, from the lack of which the proving ground has suffered 
in the past, it being wholly dependent on water transportation. For 
this latter item, $850,000 is required. 


ORDNANCE STORAGE, 


For the storage of ordnance more than 250 buildings have been pro- 
vided at a cost of approximately $7,500,000. This construction will pro- 
vide ample space for the storage of the Navy's increased program in the 

redaction of the ordnance supplies. All of this work, except about 60 
uildings, contracts fer which have been let this spring and summer, is 
compieted. The remaining buildings will be completed in ample time 
for the need. 
IMPROVEMENTS AT NAVY YARDS. 


Shipbuilding facilities and improvements for the construction of 
a at the different navy yards have been made or are being made as 
ollows: 

Portsmouth: Improvements of this yard consist mainly of equipping 
the yard for the construction of additional submarines, the projects 
being construction of additional building ways and the rearrangement 
and extension of shop buildings and equipment, such as foundry, ma- 
chine shop, and cranes. 

Boston: Yard is equipped for the construction of auxiliaries and im- 
provements consist mainly of rearrangement of equipment and extension 
of shops and building ways. 

New York: Improvements at this yard, which is already equipped for 
the construction of battleships, consist principally of equipping the 
yard for the construction of additional battleships. The principal im- 
provements are a shipbuilding slip for the construction of battleships ; 
a new structural shop 200 by 576 feet, which will be completed by early 
spring, extension to existing machine shop. All necessary equipment 
for these projects, including heating and lighting cranes. and mechan- 
ical equipment and other accessories, are included in the improvements. 

Philadelphia: This yard, already equipped for the construction of 
auxiliaries, is being equipped for the tonstruction of battleships and 
battle cruisers. The principal features of the improvements are one 
building slip 700 feet long for battleship construction, and one 900 feet 
long for battle-cruiser construction; structural shop, 300 by 700 feet; 
foundry, 180 by 648 feet, with -naterial yard; machine-shop extension, 
130 by 325 feet; central power plant, with distributing system, ete. ; 
galvanizing plant ; oxygen, hydrogen, acetylene generating plant; fitting- 
out pier, 100 by 1,000 feet, including foundations for a 350-gross-ton 
erane. All of these above improvements, with the exception of the 350- 
ton crane, will be completed this year. 

Norfolk: The Norfolk yard, already equipped for the construction of 
destroyers, is being equipped for the construction of battleships. The 
yrincipal features of the improvements are a shipbuilding slip 700 feet 
con oe battleship construction; structural shop 300 by 700 feet; 
foundry 180 by 408 feet, with material yard; machine shop 130 by 
600 feet; central power plant; fitting-out pier 100 by 1,000 feet, includ- 
ing foundations for 350 gross-ton crane. The yaré force is at work on 
a railroad, street, and sewer connections, and the completion of all of 
these projects with the exception of the 350-ton crane is scheduled for 
this year. 

Charleston: This yard, already equipped! for the construction of de- 
stroyers or small auxiliaries, is being equipped for the construction of 
additional destroyers. The most important improvements are three 
additional building slips for destroyers and three reinforced ecncrete 
buildings for pattern shop, public works building, and machinists’ mate 
school. The other improvements consist of minor extensions. The con- 
struction of destroyer ways are being carried out by yard labor. 
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Mare Island: The Mare Island yard, already equipped for the con- 


struction of destroyers and battleships, is being equipped for the con- 
struction of additional destroyers and larger battleships. The principal 
features, which have been or will be completed this year, are additional 
double ways for destroyers, extension of battleship ways for 700-foot 
ships, machine shop extension and accessory shop. At the present time 
bids have been received for the construction of a structural shop group 
to cost approximately $2,000,000. 

Puget Sound: This yard, formerly equipped for the construction of 
submarines only, is being equipped for the construction of auxiliaries, 
battle cruisers, or battleships, and for mine sweepers or destroyers. The 
main features are a shipbuilding slip of dry-dock type 130 by 950 feet, 
served by traveling hammer-head cranes; accessory shop and yard im- 
provements; also timber ways for two mine-sweeper tugs in tandem 
or four single destroyers. All projects are due for completion by the 
end of this year. 


STORAGE FACILITIES AT NAVY YARDS. 


Anette have been made for storage facilities at the following 
yards: 

, Boston, $500,000: New York, $1,200,000; Philadelphia, $500,000; 
Norfolk, $800.000 ; Mare Island, $250,000; Charleston, $225,000; Puget 
Sound, $500,000; Pearl Harbor, $100,000; and for miscellaneous and 
temporary storehouses, $100,000. In addition, funds have become 
available for the following items: 


General storehouse, New London, Conn. ....-..--..-.-. $130, 000 


General stesshouse,. Newport, BR. 1ncccccqwecncsescecenes , 000 
General storehouse, Washington Navy Yard_....-----.... 400, 000 
Medical supply depot, Brooklyn, N. Y.......-......-.....0- 200, 000 
Medical supply depot, Mare Island, Cal_...--....... 125, 000 


These structures have been designed uniformly with previous struc- 
tures and in accordance with the revised bureau code. ll storehouses 
are now under contract or have been completed. The storehouses at 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Mare Island are completed and 
in use and the others well under way. The New York building is the 
largest of its kind in the world. It is 11 stories high, 180 feet wide, 
and 360 feet long, without courts, and contains 712,000 square feet of 
floor area. It was constructed in record time by the Turner Construc- 
tion Co., of New York City. Contract was awarded (. ril 21, 1917 
work on the site was started May 21, 1917, and the bui dine completed 
December 13, 1917. Three thousand seven hundred and seventy-six Ray- 
mond concrete piles were used, averaging about 23 feet in length. 

In addition to the above, increased storehouse facilities are being 
provided at Boston; a new storehouse at Philadelphia; a coal-storage 
plant at Hampton Roads has been cepts: storehouses are under way 
at Newport, Philadelphia, and Norfolk. In addition, facilities for the 
storage of lumber, steel, and boats are receiving the specific attention 
of the bureau. 

SErTemMBeEr 21, 1018. 
FUEL-OIL STORAGE. 


Contracts have been awarded to provide storage for approximately 
50,000,000 gallons of fuel oil, at the cost of $3,850,000. nformation 
relative to these projects follows: 

Melville, R. I.: Five million gallons’ storage in concrete reservoirs; 
contract awarded August, 1917. Work now approximately completed. 
Actual cost, approximately $365.000. 

Guantanamo. Cuba: Six million gallons’ storage; contract awarded 
Fs 5 Work now approximately completed. Approximate cost, 

wo, . 

Pearl Harbor: Six millicn gallons’ storage; contract awarded Novem- 
ber, 1917. Approximate cost, $530.000; work 30 per cent completed. 

Puget Sound: Eight million gallons’ storage; reinforced concrete; 
contract awarded November, 1917. Estimated cost, approximately 
$475,000. Work approximately 30 per cent completed. 

San Diego: Two million gallons’ concrete storage; contract awarded 
January, 1917. Approximate cost, $350,000. Work approximately 30 
per cent completed. 

Chesapeake Bay: Twenty-one million gallons’ reinforced concrete 
storage, with necessary oppuas and wharf; estimated cost, $1,600.- 
600, Contracts for wharf, reservoirs, and equipment already awarded. 
Wharf approximately 50 per cent completed; reservoirs 2@ per cent; 
equipment contract just recently awarded, 

Overseas: In April, 1918, the bureau purchased one 50,000-gallon 
gasoline tank and two 200,000-gallon gasoline tanks, all of steel con- 
struction, for transshipment to and reerection, At the same time the 
bureau purchased nine 1,000,000-gallon fuel-oil tanks, three each to be 
erected overseas. At the same time the bureau purchased the neces- 
sary piping, pumps, valves, and fittings for the fuel-oll installation. 
Most of this material has already been shipped and is being installed 
under the supervision of the Navy. Recently a request was forwarded 
from Admiral Sims for three 2,000,000-gallon tanks for fuel oil, for 
erection at an important point. The bureau entered into contract for 
these three tanks. and they will be delivered at an early date. 


RADIO STATIONS, 


Several radio stations are now under construction. The one just 
recently completed at Annapolis, Md., is the largest high-tower radio 
—— in the world. Detailed information regarding these installations 
ollows: 

Philadeiphia: Two steel towers, each 800 feet high, were completed 
August, 1917. Operating building and operators’ quarters were com- 
pleted shortly thereafter. 

Cuban Government: In June, 1917, the bureau, at the request of the 
Republic of Cuba, took bids and awarded contract for 18 towers for use 
in connection with the radio work in the Republic of Cuba. Fourteen 
of these towers were 200 feet high, the remaining 4 being 300 feet 
high. In June, 1918, the bureau added, at the request of the Republic 
of Cuba, six 200-foot towers, making a total of 24 radio towers. The 
total tonnage of these towers were 1,120, including the six additional 
noted above, Arrangements were made with the Cuban Government 
to have the material eee from the United States to Cuba by means 
of a Cuban transport, which is being loaded now at a dock in Balti- 


more, The original fourteen 200-foot towers and a large percentage of 
the four 3800-foot towers are on the dock ready for shipment. It is 
anticipated that the entire work will be completed within the next six 
weeks. Approximate cost, $140,000. 


Virgin Islands: Contract awarded December, 1917, for two 200-foot 
steel towers; approximate cost, $20,000. Work now approximately 75 
per cent completed 

Ii] Cayey, P. R.: Contracts awarded October, 1917, for three 600-foot 
radio towers and necessary buildings. Approximate cost, $250 000. 
Work on buildings now approximately completed. Work on towers ap- 
proximately 60 per cent completed, 
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Annapolis: Contract for four 600-foot towers entered into November 
1, 1917. Approximate cost, $690,000. Contract for radio buildings, 
wharf, radio-water system, electric systems, and other incidentals 
awarded October 15, 1917. Work now completed. Station actually 
oe in commission and first message sent to France first week ¢* this 
month. 

France: In January, 1918, entered into contract for eight 820-foot 
towers, France, on the basis of erection of the towers by enlisted per- 
sonnel. Material was actually purchased, fabricated, and shipped cem- 
plete by August 80, 1918. Erection is now going forward. e total 
estimated cost of Navy work ts $635,000. 

On September 19 
construction of twenty 500-foot radio towers, which are to be located 
near Monroe, N. C. The total estimated cost of this work, with the 
poctoeney buildings and service system, omitting the consideration of 
the work to be done by Steam Engineering, will be approximately 
$3,600,000, It is expected that five of these towers and all buildings 
and service systems will be complete so that the station may be put 
in operation on or before May 1, 1919. 

Contracts were entered into for varlous minor installations of radio 
buildings at various stations, notably three 200-foot towers at Nor- 
folk, with receiving building; radio building at Charleston, 8. C.; 
compass stations at various small radio stations all along the Atlantic 
coast; radio towers at Valdez, Alaska; radio buildings at North Truro, 
Sayville, Tuckerton, and other places. ‘These are all installations, 
however, of minor character. 


OPERATING BASE AT HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


One of the outstanding accomplishments of the year has been the 
agp development of the operating bate at Hampton Roads. It has 
ong been needed. 

Congestion at the Norfolk Navy Yard and Training Station made the 
provision of some base, outside of the navy yard, an absolute neces- 
sity, and Congress provided for the purchase and \nitiation of the de- 

opment of the operating base at Hampton Roads. 

It was the original intention that one of the activities at Hampton 
Roads was to be a training station for 8,000 men. This is now in op- 
eration, and has been for some time, with an expanded capacity up to 
15,000 men, 

A second activity is aviation operating base, originally intended for 
a double coastal unit, and for the operation of two coastal patrol bal- 
loons. Aviation activities now include training as well as operation, 
and there is at least twenty times the activities in the air contem- 
plated originally. 

The submarine basin for the accommodation of 20 submarines is 
now under construction and will soon be available for the use of sub- 
marines, destroyers, and the small district patrol craft. 

A very important activity contemplated at Hampton Roads con- 
sisted of storehouses for fleet stores, so that these might be stored 
where accessible to the fleet and removed from the navy yard, thus 
leaving the yard storehouses for the storage of yard material exclu- 
sively. There have been completed a number of temporary storehouses 
for the storage of mines and mining gear. There ts a storehouse for 
general fleet stores now apereqemns completion, also a_ cold-storage 
plant to take care of the supplies for the training station, aviation 
station, submarine base, and the fleet. 

The necessity for the fuel-oil storage and coal storage originally 
lanned at this station has been eliminated by the establishment of 
uel-oil tank es in the immediate vicinity of the station and con- 
necting up by p ping. and the development of large coal-storage capacity 
at Newport News, Lamberts Point, and Sewells Point. ? 

One permanent pier 1,300 fect long is approaching completion. One 
temporary pier has been in use for some time in the handling of mate- 
rials for the construction of the remainder of the station. 

Retaining walls and dredging, to permit. the deep-water vessels 7 
roaching the piers, and the filling in behind the retaining walls, is 
argely increasing the original area purchased. 

The value of this development and the necessity of its continuance 
is becoming more apparent daily to the yard, the departmeht, and the 
fleet. 

GREAT LAKES. 


The naval training camp located at Great Lakes, Ill., is the largest 
of all the naval training establishments, providing accommodations 
for about 50,000 men. ‘The first training camp buildings constructed at 
Great Lakes were begun immediately after the outbreak of the war. 

As it became apparent that the Great Lakes camps would have to be 
greatly expanded in order to provide for the greatly increasing require- 
ments for naval training, a comprehensive scheme of camp location was 
attempted. The original naval training station which existed before the 
war formed a nucleus for a later development. The station is located on 
a high bluff overlooking the west shore of Lake Michigan. The camps 
have expanded in northerly, southerly, and westerly directions on land 
lent to or purchased by the Government. 

The present training camps at Great Lakes comprise a modern city 
in wood, every essential facility being provided. The buildings are 
heated by steam from central power plants, lighted by electricity, and 
furnished with water by underground systems of piping. The water 
is taken from Lake Michigan and purified for pumping through the 
mains. A complete sewer system is provided and sewage disposal is 
required before turning the effluent into Lake Michigan. 

The camps at Great Lakes together have cost more than $14,000,000, 
and all construction conducted since July, 1917, has been the result 
of advertising for competitive bids from plans and specifications pro- 
vided in the Bureau of Yards and Docks to cover all types of building 
construction, utilities, and services. Great Lakes has every facility tn 
incoming detention and in outgoing detention to isolate the incoming 
and outgoing recruits from the main camp as a protection against dis- 


ease. 

The buildings number several hundred fn all and inelude barracks 
buildings, mess halls, latrines, detention buildings. dispensaries, store- 
houses, garages, fire stations, administration buildings, power plants, 
water supply. sewage-disposal plants, drill halls, swimming schools, ba- 
keries, laundries, machinists’ mates and aviation schools, yeoman 
schools, shop buildings, and various other shop and school buildings for 
training purposes. The reservation ts subdivided into regimental camps 
for the better administering of training. 

NAVAL TRAINING CAMP AT PELHAM, N. Y. 


The naval training camp at Pelham Is located at City Island, on 
Rodmans Neck, Pelham Park, in the borough of The Bronx, New York, 
Permission to build this site in the park was obtained from the city 


officials in June, 1917, and the construction of the camp, to accommo- 
date 5,000 men, was begun fn July, 1917. The camp was divided into 
yarts—the main training camp, the detention camp, and the 
The cost of the original work for the 5,000 men was 
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approximately $2,000,000. The barracks buildings were one-story struc- 
tures arranged about a centrally located parade ound. The mess 
halls were large, airy structures with a centrally located kitchen ar- 
ranged to feed tn each wing of the building 500 men on the cafeteria 
system. Latrines were also large structures fitted te accommodate 500 
men. The camp is located amongst trees, and only such trees as were 
necessary to locate the buildings in a symmetrical plan were removed. 
in the spring of 1918 an extension was authorized to provide for an 
additional 10,000 men, 8,000 of which were to be in the extension to 
the main camp and 1,000 to be in the incoming isolation and 1 000 in 
the outgoing isolation. The extension to the main camp was located 
on an oval-shaped piece of property and connected to the old camp by 
a wooden highway bridge. With the extension to this camp was au- 
thorized swimming sehools built with reinforced concrete tanks about 
75 feet long and 25 feet wide; also a large drill hall, approximately 
200 feet wide and 450 feet long, the floor of which has a wearing sur- 
face of asphalt to suften the floor fer marching and to prevent tying 
dust. whieh would save been very unhealthful to men when drilling 
indoors. This camp was constructed entirely by the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks. The bureau, through its public-works officer, hired all of 
the mechanics and labor employed on this work and purchased all of 
the materials required tor the entire camp. The cost of this camp was 
approximately $6,500,000. This camp is now occupied to its full ca- 
pacity, a total of 15,000 men. Complete services, such as concrete 
roads, sewers, water supply, electric service, and steam heat, was pro- 
vided for the entire development. 


HAMPTON ROADS. 


Naval fraining Camp, Hampton Roads, is located on the property 
of the old Jamestown Exposition grounds at Hampton Roads, Va. 
This property was purchased by the Gevernment for the purpose of 
developing a naval operating base and combining with it a nava train- 
ing station. The training camp construction was begun in the early 
part of July, 1917. | 

With the acquisition of this property the Government became pos- 
sessed of the old exposition buildings, which were incorporated in the 
general desiga for the camps. 

“The work originally authorized provided for habitation for 10,000 
men. The buildings were grouped about the old exhibition adminis- 
tration buildings, which were incorporated in the design of the cam 
for use as such. The camp was divided about a centrally locat 

parade ground and provision was made at the easterly end of the camp 
for approximately 5,000 men in a detention unit, The original cost of 
this camp was approximately $4,500,000. This camp provides for 
schools ot instruction, such as rigging schools, music schools, commis- 
sary schools, electrical schools, general schools, and steward scheols. 

Later, a one-thousand-man jsolation detention group was added to 
the naval training camp. This work was constructed by the King 
Lumber Co., after taking competitive bids. 

At various times authorizations have been granted for the construc- 
tion of additional buildings, such as swimming schools, drili halls, 
gyroscopic schools. The complete service, such as roads, walks, Sewers, 
water supply, fencing, central heating plant, etc., were installed for 
the entire camp. 

In Gepueniel, 1914, the bureau was directed to construct an extension 
to the naval training station on property bounded on the eastward 
by Bouch Creek, Willaby Bay on the northeast, and the Virginia Rail- 
road on the southeast. This new camp provides for 14,000 additional 
men, to be administered from the original camp on the Jamestown site. 
Two thousand of these men will be in the incoming tsolation group and 
2,000 men in the outgoing isolation group, and 10,000 men in the main 
camp. Provision has been made for swimming schools and additional 
instruction schools, 

All of these new barracks buildings will be two stories in height and 
the men arranged in groups to be messed in four large mess halls, each 
feeding 25,000 men on the cafeteria system. 

Complete plans and specifications for this work were compiled by the 
bureau. Work was begun about the middle of September, and the time 
of completion for the entire camp buildings fixed at 125 calendar days. 
It is estimated that this camp will cost, when completed, including all 
service, such as storehouse, power plants, roads, water supply, sewers, 
und electric lighting, approximately $5,000,000. 

MARINE BARRACKS, QUANTICO, VA, 


One of the two principal establishments for training Marines for the 
Navy is located at Quantico, Va., about 40 miles from Washington on 
the west bank of the Potomac River. 

The Marines receive a training similar to that given the Army re 
eruits, so that their barracks are modeled more or less after the Army 
organization. The camp is subdivided into an infantry camp. artillery 
school, and officers’ school, and includes hospital facilities, storage, and 
commissary facilities. 

The camp 1s fully equipped with modern roads and walks, water 
supply, mains, sewer system, garbage incineration. The first construc- 
tion at Quantico provided for 5,000 men. An extension ‘o the Quantico 
camp to provide for 2,800 additional recruits was started during the 
spring of this year. Complete plans and specifications for the work 
were prepared in the Bureau of Yards and Docks, and include 270 
buildings of different descriptions. The contract price for the King 
Lumber Co. contract was $1,085,562. 


PARIS ISLAND, 8S. C, 


The second important establishment for training recruits for the 
Marine Corps is located at Paris Island, Port Royal, S. €. Paris 
sland is located off the coast of South Carolina, is located on the 
Beaufort River southeasterly from Charleston. 

The first camp at Paris Island was constructed tn 1917 and was 
modeled like Quantico after the Army plans. [t provided for about 
=,500 men. As a result of congressional action increasing the per- 
sonnel of the Marine Corps it was found necessary to increase the size 
of the camp at Paris Island as well as at Quantico. Plans and spect- 
fications were prepared during the spring of 1918 in the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks covering all points of the construction of and ex- 
tension to the Paris Island camps, and provided for quarters for 
5,000 additional recruits. 

Construction was provided at six different points on the fsland, as 
follows: Extension to the training camp, increasing the facilities at 
the main station, quarantine station, and existing rifle range, and estab- 
lishing a new rifle range, and a group of buildings at the maneuver 
crounds. The buildings include barracks buildings, mess halls, latrines, 
officers’ quarters, eager s a administration building, post exchange, 
library and recreation building, lecture hall, post office, clerk school, 
auto-repair shop, bakeshop, radio school, pump house, bowling alleys, 
ice plant, meat-cutting room, resthouse, guardhouse, a group of hos 
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| oy buildings, and storage buildings, a pier and sea wall. This camp, 
e Quantico, is provided with roads and walks, water supply and 
sewer systems, fire-fighting facilities, andi sewage disposal. 

The work of constructing the extension to the marine barracks at 
Parts Island will cost $1,882,297 under the contract. 


CODDINGTON POINT. 


As a result of the acceptance by the Navy Department of the training 
of the merchant marine it was necessary to establish a new naval 
training camp at Coddington Point, Newport, R. I. This establishment 
provides facilities for 15,000 men. Plans and specifications were pre- 
— in the Bureau of Yards and Docks to cover all points of the 

tricate construction of this camp, which is the largest single camp 
contract ever prepared by the Navy. The work was awarded to the 
lowest bidder for sppnertnatly $3,500,000. Coddington Point is located 
a short distance from the naval station, Newport, and is connected 
by bridge with Coasters Harbor Island, where «a naval training camp 
for 7,000 men is provides. 

The tayout of the camp at Coddington Point is typical of the latest 
Raval training camp censtruction. It includes the following features: 


Regimental training unit. 


Regimental barracks, 104 men each_._.-___.__..___.________ | 107 
i ncctinid teat e Mee pie ieeit ated tibenisinih te sate 35 
Mess halls to accommodate 11,000 men____.._._............ 5 
Regimental quartermasters’ buildings_._._.c.........._.__________ 11 
nn. CN i tees tenes 11 
rena SOURIS * CU mniptbiahesliawalinies uuaiunineni 35 
I 2 
Th a 4 
Large drill halls, 100 by 350 feet each____.__.__._________________ 4 
Barracks for chief petty officers accommodating 100 men each_____ 2 
Large storehouses, 60 by 350 feet each_....-...._____.___ 4 
Np WU UO 2 


Barracks for cooks and many other features such as would be necessary 
for the service of a city of 15,000 inhabitants. The total number of 
buildings provided is 373. 

An interesting point in connection with the camp at Coddington is 
the installation of four swimming pools, complete with pumping, heat- 
ing, and filtration facilities. These swimming pools are under roof and 
built of concrete, with showers and locker rooms. 


DETENTION UNIT. 

This division of a typical camp, such as the Coddington project, will 
accommodate 4,000 men, 2,000 ineoming and 2,000 outgoing. In addi- 
tion to the barracks would be found two laundries, four dispensaries, 
four isolation wards, two exeentive buildings, two office buildings, two 
storehouses, two garages, and a large receiving building. Where such 
buildings occur in pairs, it is to be noted that one is in connection with 
incoming recruits and one in connection with these outgoing. 

The completed camp at Coddington Point will include development 
of the water supply frem a distant point, purification of the water 
supply, a system of fresh-water mains and a salt-water system of mains 
for flushing and fire-protection purposes. The camp will be provided 
with large pumping units for fire protection, adequate power plants, 
and for heating and lighting the camp. <A complete sanitary sewer 
system is also provided and a system of roads and walks. ‘The site 
is surrounded on three sides by water and is most picturesque. The 
camp when complete, including heating, lig! gz, and other services, 
will cost about $6,000,000, 


INFORMATION ABOUT THE TRAINING CAMP, GULFPORT, MISS 


The naval training camp is located on the Mississippi Centennial 
Exposition Grounds on the shore of the Gulf of Mexico, near Gulfport, 
Miss. The regimental and isolation group of buildings, the alterations 
to existing exposition buildings, and complete outside services, such as 
roads, sewers, gas, eleetricity, and hospital group, are being constructed, 
Camp now accommodates 2,100 men. Plans provide for extension for 
total of 2.500 or more if pecessary, 

Complete plans and specifications, covering every item entering into 
the work, were prepared by the Burean of Yards and Docks and adver- 
tised for bids. The award in each case was made to tbe low bidder, 
as tire result of competitive bidding. 

The cost of the main regimental group, fsolation croup, outside serv- 
ices, drill ground, pier, and other accessories, when completed. will be 
about $500,000, and the hospital group $100.000, making a tots! cost 
of the eompleted naval training camp, $600,000. 

A comprehensive plan of the camp was made with a full appreciation 
of the esthetic value of the original exposition layout of grounds and 
buildings, and only such modifications to these original grounds and 
buildings were made as was necessary to adapt them for camp pur- 
poses and provide a suitable mess hall, storehouse, armory, receiving 
building, officer-of-the-day building, and headquarters building. Tem- 
porary buildings, comprising the regimental, isolation groups, and 
hospital groups, were arranged in such a manner as to interfere as 
little as possible with the palm court, vistas. trees, and other lanscape- 
gardening features in the original layout. These groups are composed 
of officers’ quarters, barracks, mess hatts, latrines, wash houses, store- 
houses, brig and guardhouse, dispensary, and garages, 

Shell roads weve laid out and built as originally planned for the 
exposition with such additional roads as were necessary to serve the 
needs of the camp. A garbage incinerator, a landing pier, grading of 
the ground to provide for a drill field, and a sewerage-disposal plant 
are also provided in this contract. The training camp generally has 
the following major divisions: Administration, isolation, main regi- 
mental, hospital, commissary, and, service. 


MARINE CORPS. 


Sarracks of modern construction for the Marine Corps are under way 
at several points. Information relative to these operations follow: 

Philadelphia: In September, 1917, contract was awarded for an ex- 
tension to quartermaster’s storehouse, at an estimated cost of approxi- 
mately $300,000. This work was later increased by another contract 
for mechanical equipment and still a further contract for another 
pbuilding, the total increase amounting to approximately $400,000. 
Work is now approximately 75 per cent completed. 

Philadelphia Marine Barracks: Contract awarded November 26, 1917. 
These barracks to accommodate 400 men, approximate cost $200,000. 
Work now practically 90 ver cent completed. 

Philadelphia advance-base storehouse: Contract awarded June, 1917. 
Estimated cost, $76.000. Work completed December, 1917. 

Peking, China: Contract entered into July, 1918. Estimated cost, 
$130,000. Work now going forward. 
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San Diego: Contract for dredging at San Diego, Marine Corps. Base 
was awarded January, 1918, and work is satisfactorily progressing 
with the dredging and filling. Plans and specifications for the Marine 
Corps base are being prepared and it is anticipated that they will be 
issued for bids within the next month. This total project will cover 
about $5,000,000. 





NAVAL ACADEMY, 


Work of extending the Naval Academy is well under way, a a 
satisfactory plan having been worked out for the extension of Bancroft 
Hall, the midshipmen’s dormitory. 

One of the wings accommodating about 550 midshipmen will be com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy by October, 1918, and the remaining 
wing in February, 1919. ‘The extension of the mess hall and its ac- 
companying utilities will be completed by the same time, allowing for 
the messing of the maximum number of midshipmen, for which accom- 
modations are to be provided. The extension of Isherwood Hall is 
under contract and will be completed early in October, 1918, including 
the enlargement of the forge shop. ‘Temporary quarters have been 
completed which will accommodate about 450 reserve officers stationed 
at the academy for training. These quarters include a recreation and 
lecture hall large enough to seat the whole number of men. 

Work on the high-power radio station at Annapolis is complete. 

Extensive additions to the power-plant equipment and outside dis- 
tributing systems are required to take care of the additional buildings. 
This work is well under way and will be finished by the time the new 
Lulldings are ready for occupancy. 


DRY DOCKS. 


Three naval dry docks are {n course of construction at the present 
time and two other dry docks for which under congressional authority 
the Secretary of the Navy was authorized to enter into contract for 
naval purposes at a guaranteed minimum annual rental, all five docks 
being of such dimensions as to permit of docking the largest vessels 
capable of passing through the locks of the Panama Canal. In addition 
to these, appropriations have been made by Congress for the construc- 
tion of a 1,000-foot dock at the navy yard, Charleston, 8. C. 

The two dry docks authorized at the first session of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress were pliuced under contract under favorable terms after public 
competition, the Norfolk Navy Yard dock in November, 1916, and the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard dock in April, 1917. 

Work has progressed very satisfactorily on the Norfolk dock and 
at present it is expected that the dock will be completed ready for use 
by December of this year, approximately a year in advance of the con- 
tract date, due for completion. Satisfactory progress has been made 
on the Pearl Harbor Dry Dock, which it is expected will be completed 
early in 1919. Considering the unusual difficulties under which this 
dock is being constructed and the fact that no dock has ever been built 
by any such radical method as is being employed on this contract, the 
status of the work is considered as very satisfactory. The progress of 
construction of the dry dock being built by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts at Boston has been more satisfactory than during the 
yreceding year. Shortage of labor and difficulty in securing materials 
rave had their influences, however, upon the progress of the work upon 
this dry dock during the past year. Irom present indications this dock 
wiil probably be completed in 1919. Congress has authorized the use 
of this dock by the Navy Department under practically the same condi- 
tions as those applying to the dry dock of the Union Iron Works in 
San Vranciseco, Cal. The Union Iron Works dock is approximately 90 
per cent complete. 


LUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

When war began the Medical Corps of the Navy numbered about 
300 commissioned officers. To-day we have that many Navy medical 
officers on duty in European waters or ashore in foreign countries. 
To-day the Medical Corps consists of 3,000 officers, all of whom are 
actually required for the present needs of the service and would not 
suffice in the event of further expansion. All these accessions to the 


Medical Corps were taken in after pee and professional examina- 
tions and they have received special training for military service and 
special professional training at the Naval Medical School, Washington, 
ID. C., at naval hospitals, on board cruising ships of the Navy, and at 
great medical centers like New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, where 
intensive courses, both didactic and practical, were conducted for 


their benefit by the best professional talent in the sounere, The Dental 
Corps at the beginning of the war numbered 30 officers, it now has 500 
members and the demand for their services has not even been fully 
met. As in the case of the doctors the dentists now serving abroad 
are numerically equal to the corps of two years ago. At the front, 
serving in the field with the marines in France, we have medical officers 
and dental officers. Their record is known from the newspapers, The 
first commissioned officer of the Navy proper to die in battle on the 
soil of France was Dental Surg. W. E. Osborne, fatally wounded while 
earrying a wounded comrade from the field. He was posthumously 
awarded the distinguished-service cross by Gen. Pershing. 

equal courage and fortitude has been shown by members of the 
Hospital Corps, the male nurses of the Navy, who serve on our battle- 
ships and go into action with the marines, sharing every danger with 
their comrades of other branches of the service. The Hospital Corps 
in July, 1916, numbered 1,585 men. To-day the corps consists of 
14,000 men, for whom we have four large, thoroughly organized train- 
ing schools and many smaller centers of instruction. 

The female nurse corps comprises 1,128 women, of whom 260 are 
serving at our naval hospitals and dispensaries in England and France. 
We have more than doubled, nearly trebled, our enrollment of female 
nurses for active service since last year. The Navy nurses are with- 
out exception women of unusual ability and the highest character. 
They continue to show in every emergency the fidelity and devotion 
which has always characterized them. 

The most carefully planned arrangements have been carried out dur- 
ing the past year and are now being increased and elaborated in every 
direction for the care of our sick and wounded. During the first year 
of the war we completed sufficient emergency hospital construction to 
increase the previously existing hospital facilities in 18 regular naval 
hospitals with their 1,600 beds by 114 new buildings, constructed 
and ge ca a comiagee — operating rooms, quar- 
ters for female nurses and Hospital Corps men, storerooms, kitchens, 
mess halls, and barracks for civilian employees. By July, 1917, 2.700 
additional beds had been provided for the sick. The buildings since 
completed, now nearing completion or contracted for and under way 
will give the medical department of the Navy a patient capacity of 
between cleven and twelve thousand beds. For example, the hospital 
at Norfolk, Va., which had been increased last year to one thousand four 
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hundred-odd beds will soon have 900 more beds. 
Hampton Roads is being increased from 750 to 900. 
repared for 500 additional patients, and Pelham Bay Park for an 


The hospital at 
Brooklyn is being 


nerease of 500 over last year, making 750. When I say beds I mean 
to include all the necessities for that mp sick—heating, lighting, food, 
ambulance service, skilled nursing and skilled professional attendance, 
medical, surgical, and dental. t the Great Lakes Training Station 
the ns capacity is about 1,300. An additional 200 beds are being 
provided. The three hundred and fifty-odd beds at Charleston, 8. C., 
are to be doubled. League Island, Pa., which last year had 200 beds 
in 17 buildings, will ere accommodate 600 additional patients in 
80 additional buildings. The old Philadelphia Hospital is being in- 
creased this year by 300 additional beds, and a contract has been 
awarded for an addition to the hospital at League Island of 500 beds, 
In addition to this a hospital of 175 beds is going up at New London, 
Conn. At Wards Island, N, Y., 15 barrack buildings are under con- 
struction, which will accommodate 800 beds. In all these buildings 
attention has been given to adequate heating and ventilation. A full 
allowance of floor space and cubic air space is assured for each bed. 

The list of beds here given represents the accommodation for patients 
only, and it must not be forgotten that the necessary attendant person- 
nel for these patients is large and requires housing too. Thus, with the 
money expended in this hospital construction, there have been ovtained 
also quarters for doctors, dentists, male and female nurses, and civilian 
employees, which 4 be estimated in terms of beds as from 40 to 50 
per cent more than the number cited. 

It remains to be said in this connection that while buildings were 
gee up and equipment was being assembled arrangements with the 

est civilian hospitals of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia provided 

immediate accommodation and skilled treatment for any excess of sick 
over and above the naval facilities of the moment. Such sick as were 
sent to civilian institutions continued under the medical surveillance of 
4 i rad whose doctors were responsible for their welfare and their 
ehavior, 

In spite of the interference with business, caused by the war, the 
medical department of the = has not at any time lacked and does 
not now lack ample supplies of instruments, drugs, and dressings. Sub- 
stitutes have been found for certain articles needed for the sick; others 
have been modified, where the cost was prohibitive or it was impossible 
to obtain them from abroad. All the thousands of recruits who have 
joined the colors have been vaccinated against smallpox and have re- 
ceived antityphoid prophylaxis. Not only were the candidates for enroll- 
ment examined by medical officers at recruiting stations, but trained 
psychiatrists have been at work in our training camps to weed out from 
the beginning those who were mentally and temperamentally unfit for 
the strain of war, aiming not only to remove this element of weakness 
from the fizhting forces, but to prevent the shipwreck in individual 
cases, due to infringements of discipline and their consequent punish- 
ment, which invariably mark the career of these unfortunates when they 
are encompassed by the iron restraints of military discipline. 

A most vital pert of the work of the medical department of the Navy 
has been in the field of hygiene and sanitation. Important as it is to 
treat the sick it is more important still to ward off the dangers incident 
to large assemblages of men in camps, barracks, and ships by preventive 
measures, 

The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery had a voice in the planning of 
our new training stations and in the modification of the existing ones 
when the expansion of the Nayy began. Certain fundamental principles 
of housing, berthing, ventilation, isolation, and observation were laid 
down for the handling of recruits, and while epidemics of meningitis, 
measles, and mumps have occurred, they have been limited and con- 
trolled. While recognizing the need for rapidity of enrollment and 
training, the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery has stood out for sys- 
tematic, concerted effort against overcrowding and has insisted that 
preparations for the adequate handling of men must keep pace with the 
recruiting of them. Two features stand out prominently in the Navy 
training-camp arrangements. They were accepted experimentally at 
first. To-day their cnormous value has been fully recognized by naval 
military authorities. They are the detention system and the small-unit 
barracks. By detention system is meant that all recruits reporting at a 
training camp or station are housed, fed, and drilled apart for a period 
of 14 to 21 days. During this period contagious cases or men capable 
of carrying infection are sent to hospital or subjected to special ob- 
servation, The detenticn period permits of careful vaccination and 
inoculation against smallpox and typhoid fever, while the new arrivals 
are gradually growing accustomed to their new environment and duties, 
Homesickness and discouragement are prone to attack the young recruit, 
and he is peculiarly susceptible to fatigue and physical deterioration, 
and therefore to epidemic diseases in the first days after enrollment. 
When the period of training at camp and barrack is over and the recruit 
has reached the point where he is ready to go aboard ships, a further 
detention is instituted to protect the personnel of battleship and cruiser 
from the introduction of contagion from abroad. During the early 
weeks of the war this so-called outgoing detention was not in full 
operation and epidemic diseases developed in the personnel afloat, but 
this no longer happens. The other important point in the Navy train- 
ing-camp system is the small-unit barrack. The Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery has urged that men be housed together in small groups, prefer- 
ably 9 to 12, never more than 35 or 50 to a bullding, each man to have 
a minimum of 50 square feet of floor space. The tendency to overcrowd- 
ing is inevitable, but abundant cubic air space is the most cssential 
prerequisite of healthy camps. 

Besides making these basal demands, the medical officers have ex- 
erted themselves to the limit of their strength to keep the men well 
by sanitary measures. They have had a gratifying success, if we may 
judge from the general admission rate for the entire Navy for all 
causes, including accidents and injuries as well as sickness, for the 
six months from January 1 to June 30, 1918. This admission rate 
means that when a man is put on the sick list for a boil it counts 1. 
If the same man later has measles, it counts 2. Later if he sprains 
his ankle, it means three admissions. The admission rate, as so inter- 
preted, has been 716.5 per thousand men per annum. Compare this 
with the average admission rate for the eight — of peace from 
1909 to 1916, which was 624.23. Consider that the period referred to 
included the months of January, February, March, and April, the wet, 
snowy, cold, inclement months, when sickness is most prevalent, when 
men want to shut windows and doors and ventilators and enjoy being 
crowded together for the sake of warmth and temporary comfort. 
Remember that the history of all military operations teaches the dis- 
proportionate increase of morbidity that accompanies concentration of 
men in large numbers. Remember that susceptibility is greatest in 


bh and that the average age of the Navy enlistments is well below 
ral ie © r then realize ‘nat, in spite of the coun- 
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try’s unpreparedness, the need for dispatch and the work accomplished, 
the Navy's cuowing as to health has been reassuring, gratifying, 
splendid. 

*P The factor of youth in causing sickness under stress is so great 
that I must give you one other figure to impress you with the value 
of our Navy medical service. It is a very striking figure. The 
admission rate for recruits in training for the half year alluded to 
was 1,086.04, as against the average admission rate for apprentice 
seimen during the preceding eight-year period of peace, which was 
1,272.99. 

For the sick and injured abroad we have a total hospital bed 
capacity, divided between England, Scotland, Ireland, and France, of 
over 3,000, of which 1,475 are in France and the balance in the 
British Isles. There are, In addition, less elaborate and temporary 
accommodations in France for 400 patients at smaller stations. 


The medical department of the Navy has made special effort to pre- 
vent sickness among the troops going abroad in Navy transports. 


Careful thought was given to the subject, and a very simple scheme 
has been put in operation. The Army embarks and disembarks the 
troops, and is expected to embark them free from disease, clean, prop- 
erty vaccinated, ete. Army medical officers hold sick call for their 
respective units, and the men requiring to be turned in, that corre- 
spond in shore parlance to hospital cases, are berthed in the ship’s 
sick bay under the care of the ship’s Navy medical officers. Minor 
ailments are prescribed for by the Army doctors, and thelr prescrip- 
tions are filled in the sick bay from the ship’s stores, so that the Army 
medical units may not have to break into their outfits and deplete them 
in transit. (The senior medical oflicer of the Navy aboard has charge 
of all sanitary measures.) 

The Navy has three hospital ships—the old Solace, 20 years in the 
service and still having a limited usefulness, and two 10,000-ton ves- 
sels, originally Ward liners, which have been converted to ambulance 
ships und fully equipped for 390 patients each. These ships do not 
more than cover the needs of the Navy. Hence when the Army called 
for assistance in returning its sick and wounded from abroad it was 
decided in eonference between the two services to utilize the sick bays 
or hospital facilities of returning transports. Of course these ships 
can not bring home in comfert as many sick and wounded as the well 
men-they carry on the eastward voyage. The troops on the way to 
ihe front can put up with bunks on lower decks and ean go up and 
down ladders to mess, to the toilet, to get into the air and sunlight, as 


the sick could not. Still this arrangement meets the need, provided 
the Army sick are evacuated and distributed to different ports-so that 
no transport shall ever return without being filled to its legitimate 
sick-carrying capacity. The transports vary not only in size but in 





» of construction, which counts almost as much as size where proper 
handling of the sick is concerned. 

To give some idea of the tetal patient capacity at present, as distin- 
guished from troop capacity, of these ships, I may say that if they all 
rniled at once from Europe they would bring home in a single voyage: 


Bedridden patients requiring a maximum of care and attention, 


alh Gece int THRE) Tc cedemcdemtindiennnemmncssae 1, 400 
Patients requiring surgical dressings and treatment but able to 

Fiwre  Eae, I Cie icrartsstartinktnetendita aniepeubabantedininibnariciet 7, 800 
Perm a i ccsehcinet a reste ei ec a cas 600 
‘ruberculosis cases, either isolated or housed on open decks_._- 975 
Patients requiring no surgical attention quartered in officers’ 

OND einai ea see tee cee ent tlie eins at scnltniteiaiins tahitian 4, 900 


Convalescents having the status of well men so far as berthing is 
concerned 76, 000 


DROIT vc caceeastinndiinetscntataiiindy tnctenincininanescinnenivcgeigananendntiltniniibicid 91, 675 


At the headquarters, in New York, of Admiral Gleaves, commanding 
the Transport and Cruiser Force, we have a medical officer of special 
ability, who acts in an advisory capacity on all matters sanitary. He 
inspects every transport coming in or going out, and, as opportunity 
permits, without delaying the expeditious transfer of men, institutes 
the changes and improvements which experience proves to be required. 
This doctor has made four trans-Atlantic voyages in transports for the 
sole purpose of acquiring full knowledge of conditions and problems 
connected with this service. Another medical officer is stationed at 
Newport News with identical functions. In each of two French ports 
we have a Navy medical officer who has had experience of transport 
service to facilitate the prompt distribution of Army patients to return- 
lug transports. 

A brief reference should be made to the many enterprises, connected 
with war service, engaged in by the Medical Corps. The subject of gas 
warfare, the use ef masks. the neutralization of poisonous gases and 
the treatment of the gassed’ has been fully mastered. The ventilation 
of submarines, the food appropriate to men serving in them, has been 
investigated and tmproved. Antiflash clothing has been devised to 
minimize the dangers from liquid fire, burning gunpowder, and exple- 
sives. ‘Traveling laberatories have been organized at the medical school, 
aud, on telegraphic request, their units, fully equipped, can proceed to 
the scene of an epidemic where personnel is overworked or facilities for 
bacteriological work are limited The medical departments of the 
vessels of the fleet are-fully prepared for the hazards of battle. The 
battle dressing stations, located behind armer and equipped with hot 
und cold water, with electric sterilizers, operating tables, and ample 
supplies of surgical dressings, manned by skillful and devoted doctors 
and attendants, are ready. A painstaking study has been made of 
all problems connected with the food and clothing of the men. Epidemic 
diseases have been investigated, both as recards prevention and treat- 
ment, and elaborate statistics have been tabuinted. Instruction on all 
these topies has been given, as required, to doctors and nurses, and the 
Personne] of the medical department has been kept fully abreast of all 
setentific advancement throuch quarterly and weekly publications, 
which embodied our own findings and all that could be observed by our 
representatives abroad or learned from current foreign literature. 

Sanitary Inspectors from the United States Public Health Service 
have worked with the Navy doctors to improve local conditions in the 
vicinity of our camps and stations, so that, instead of the presence 
of these camps being a menace to civilian communities they have 
Proved a blessing, through destruction of mosquitoes and files and im- 
provement of water supplies, sewage and garbage disposal. Social 
conditions have also improved, and the fight against prostitution aud 
venereal disease, begun by the Navy 15 years ago, has taken on vast and 
comprehensive proportions. Lectures and personal talks, moving-pic- 
ture shows, distributed booklets and posters, have furthered the cause 
of clean living. Not only the physical. man but his spiritual side has 
been considered and much has bern accomplished to promote happiness 
and contentment as well as health among the men. 
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OFFICE OF THE JupGE ADVOCATE GENERAL. 


As the volume of work of this office is very largely dependent on the 
number of personnel in the service, it is evident how the pressure upon 
this office has increased by this sudden and extraordinary expansion. 
But in another respect also the change from a state of peace to that of 
war has placed heavy burdens on this department, because of the im- 
portant war legislation affecting the personnel that suddenly became 
necessary, and because of the many new and varied questions of law 
that have been constantly arising out of the new conditions, as affect- 
ing both the Regular Establishment and more particularly the auxiliary 
arms of the service. 

During the past year 4,831 men under naval jurisdiction were tried 
by general court-martial, as compared with 1,816 during 1917. This 
large increase was dye to the increase in the naval personnel. During 
1917 there were 95,548 men under naval jurisdiction, as compared with 
412.415 during 1918. The percentage tried by general courts-martial 
during 1918 was 1.185, as compared with 2.23 during 1917. Men who 
have been convicted of purely military offenses are offered every oppor- 
tunity to rehabilitate themselves in the service. 

During the past year 4,505 men under naval jurisdiction were con- 
fined in naval prisons, as compared with 2,018 during the previous year. 
Additional buildings were constructed at Portsmouth to take care of 
this increase. Contracts have also been let for additional prison build- 
ings at the naval prison, Paris Island, S. C. 

Iivery effort is being made to reduce the number of men confined. 
All prisoners who are physically or mentally unfit are immediately dis- 
charged. That efforts have been successful is shown by the rednetion 
in the percentage of imprisonments from 2.97 per cent in 1914 to 1.22 
per cent in 1917, a result obtained while maintaining and improving the 
discipline of our armed forces. With the methods now employed it is 
hoped to still further reduce the percentage of imprisonments and make 
progress in the general lines indicated. 


MARINE CORPS. 


When war came to the United States in April, 1917. it found the 
Marine Corps with authorized enlisted strength of 17.500 officers and 
men. It was readily seen that this limit would be too small for the 
new activities of the corps, with the result that in May the authorized 
strength of the corps was increased by act of Congress to 30,000 men. 
Within less than six months voluntary enlistments to the corps were 
up to full strength, while the call was for “‘ more marines.” This ac- 
counts for the fact that the authorized strength of the corps now is 
75,500, and after the Ist of October, when voluntary inductions will be 
allowed, the 20,000 men who are needed to bring the corps to its full 
strength will be readily obtained at a rate of 5,000 men a month. 

War found the marines ready. In fact, three days before the break- 
ing off of diplomatic relations between the United States and Germany, 
an order went forth for 50.000 pair of shoes for the corps and other 
matters of housing, equipment, and cantoument necessities were han- 
dled in the same efficient manner. There have been no troubles fron 
overerowding or from lack of food, clothing, or equipment in the Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Marines landed in France early in the summer of 1917. Owing to 
the need for experienced rear troops to guard the lines of commuutiea- 
tion, it was necessary for Gen. Pershing to seatter a number of the 
sea soldiers and use them for provost guards at base posts and in 
Paris. However, as soon as the necessary men to take their places ar- 
rived the marines were relieved from this duty and assigned to a 
“quiet sector” in the Verdun district, there to receive thetr initiation 
into war. ‘They stood the tests so well that when Gen. Foch called for 
troops to help stem the German rush on Paris, the Fourth Brigade of 
Marines was rushed forward in company with the famous Twenty-third 
Infantry Regiment, and a crack French unit to achieve what then 
seemed an impossibility—-the stemming of the German advance, with 
the Germans numbering four to one against the defenders of Paris. 

This came in the vicinity of Chateau-Thierry with the battle that 
began May 27. From then on through the fierce encounters of Tércy 





° 
sSouresches, Lucy, and Belleau Wood, the marines, who had been rushed 
to the conflicts in motors, fought night and day, enduring terrible hard- 
ships and terrific losses. But they achieved their aim—they not ly 





stopped the German rush, but drove back the Huns and recaptured lost 
territory. 

Their bravery caused the French Nation to change the name 
3elleau Wood to “ Bois de la Brigade des Marines.”” and to give t 
marines the credit of having saved Paris. To show the fighting spi 
of the marines, it is only necessary to cite the fact that one | 
that went Into the ficht with 1,350 men, emerged with only 35 
other had only 450. Others with 600 and S800 were common. 
surprising part of it all was that the replacement troops who took 


of 





places of fallen men fought just as hard and as bravely as the more 
seasoned men. Some of the replacement trcops were under fire for the 
first time when they hurried forward to reinforce the marines fighting 
near Relleau Wood and Bouresc’es 

Following these battles, there was the necessary rest. Then when 
the great attack begat on the Marne at Viller Cottent on July 17. 
the marines were again present, and again gave a good account of 
themselves. 

The fighting in France does not encompass all the activities of the 


addition to the well-known 
Marine detachments as usual 


marines. Of course, the foregoing is in 
duty of marines as a part of the Navy. 
are maintained on beard capital ships. Detachment at navy yards, 
ammunition depots, radio stations, and other naval activities have 
been largely increased since the beginning of the war, and the advance 
base force, comprising about 6,000 specially-trained marines, is stand- 
ing by, ready for service at an instant’s notice with the Navy 

The policing of various countries In cooperation with local authort- 
ties still continues—especially in Santo Domingo, where occasional 
brushes between the marines and band:ts occur. There, too. the marines 
are living up to their reputation. Kecently 10 men and a colonel 
ambushed by brigands, killed 20 of the bandits, while the marine 
tachment suffered a- casualty list of 1 mule 

The careful training of marine recruits has been heightened by the 


de- 


rush of war, rather than weakened. Recently it was brought to the 
attention of the Navy Department that the Thirteenth Regiment of 
marines had achieved almest perfection in marksinanship, with %5 


per cent of its personnel qualifying on the range, and the ideal per- 
centage of that personnel qualifying to scale. The ideal unit should 
possess one-seventh of its number in expert riflemen. two-sevenths in 
sharpshooters, and four-sevenths in marksmen. This division is to be 
found almost to the man in the 95 per cent of the Thirteenth which 
qualified. 
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CONGRESSIONAL 


Another point which illustrates the careful training of the United 
States marine: 

Since the fighting began in France, 7? to September 21, 1918, 37 
officers and 942 men are reported dead, 64 officers and 1,927 men are 
reported wounded, but only 11 are known to be in the hands of 
the enemy. The marines don't surrender. They fight. 

In addition to the foregoing reported casualties unofficial advices 
indicate a great many more casualties not included in the cablegrams 
from Gen. Pershing. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed bills and joint resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On September 24, 1918: 

H. R. 12923. An act to supplement the second liberty-bond 
act, as amended, and for other purposes. 

On September 26, 1918: 

H. R. 11283. An act to amend and reenact sections 4, 11, 16, 
19, and 22 of the act approved December 23, 1913, and known 
as the Federal reserve act, and sections 5208 and 5200, Revised 
Statutes. 

On October 1, 1918: 

H. J. Res. 333. Joint resolution to aid in combating “ Spanish 
influenza’ and other communicable diseases ; 

H. R. 12714. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919; 
and 

H. J. Res. 834. Joint resolution making appropriations for 
certain necessary operations of the Government for the month 
of October, 1918, and for other purposes. 

On October 5, 1918: 

H. R. 11259. An act to provide further for the national 
security and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of those ores, metals, 
and minerals which have formerly been largely imported, or 
of which there is or may be an inadequate supply ; 

S. 4194. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors ; 

S. 4548. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

S. 4722. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

On October 10, 1918: 

H. R. 12429. An act to authorize the healih officer of the 
District of Columbia to permit the disinterment of the bodies of 
Eliza Hill Bowles, Bernice Worthem Bowles, and Bessie Vivian 
Bowles. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unsnimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: - 

To Mr. Meeker (on request of Mr. Iaor), indefinitely, on ac- 
count of illness; 

To ir. WELLING (on request of Mr. Mays), indefinitely, on 
necount of sickness in his family ; and 

To Mr. McFappen, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Speaker, I ask indefinite leave of absence 
for my colleague, Mr. Farrrrecp, on account of the serious ill- 
ness of his son at Camp Taylor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The correct way to make these requests is 
to come to the Clerk, fill out the blanks, and put them in, which 
would save time, 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
to-morrow after disposition of matters on the Speaker's table 
that I be permitted to address the House for 40 minutes in reply 
to the charges made by the gentleman from Minnesota against 
the efficiency of the Post Office Department. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
makes the request that to-morrow, after the reading of the 
Journal and disposition of business on the Speaker’s table, that 
he be permitted to address the House for 40 minutes about the 
Post Oftice Department and strictures thereon. Is there objec- 
tion? ‘ 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
understand to-day we have a little business here—I do not know 
whether the gentleman from South Carolina wants to get in 
with his conference report or not? 

Mr. LEVER. I would like to call up the conference report 
¢n the bill H, R. 11945, 
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The SPEAKER. What about the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

Mr. FOSTER. If it does not interfere with other matters—~ 

Mr. BLANTON. That is for to-morrow. 

Mr. FOSTER, I should not object. 

Mr. WALSH, It will interfere with the rule, according to the 
request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. he 

Mr. FOSTER. That is, we understand it is not to interfere 
with these other matters, 

Mr. WALSH. The request has been granted in the manner 
in which the Speaker phrased it. 

Mr. FOSTER, Well, the Rules Committee can set it aside, 
as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman withhold 
his request for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. It has already been granted. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker-——— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. I ask permission to ad- 
dress the House for a few moments, with the privilege of ex- 
tending my remarks in the Record, on the achievements of the 
Department of Labor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for not exceeding five 
minutes, with the privilege of extending his remarks, on the 
achievements of the Department of Labor. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker and gentle- 
men of the House, 2,000,000 of our best and strongest men 
have gone into the fighting forces on the battle fields of Europe, 
while over a million more are in training in the various camps 
of the country. Their lives and their country’s salvation are 
at stake. We must produce for those at home and we must pro- 
duce for our soldiers at the front and for our men in the various 
cantonments in this country. For the battle line is not only in 
France. The battle line runs through our mills and factories 
here at home. The workers—and that includes the managers, 
the superintendents, and the men who make and carry things 
and the men employed in all our industries—they are all in the 
second line of defense; they are all comrades in the battle line 
for humanity and democracy. 

That second line consists of an industrial army five to seven 
times as great as the military forces. We who are back in the 
second line are not privileged to go to France, so we will do 
our duty to the utmost here, with one goal in view—production. 
That means work, for only work can produce food, can produce 
ships and guns, can produce the equipment necessary for the 
boys in France. 

Upon the United States Department of Labor rests, in a large 
measure, the duty of handling all of those questions which are 
so closely related to the mighty problems of production. ‘This 
means that that department is charged with the duty of the ad- 
justment of trade disputes, with securing the necessary em- 
ployees for our industrial plants, with the conditions of labor 
as they affect the employees, with the training of labor, with 
industrial housing and transportation, and with the necessity 
of maintaining a fine spirit of cooperation and peaceful rela- 
tions between employer and employees. And well has the De- 
partment of Labor met the very difficult industrial questions 
incident to the great war. Under the wise and capable direc- 
tion of Secretary of Labor Wilson this department has been able 
to cope with and solve these problems as they presented them- 
selves. 

The Department of Labor is the department of the Govern- 
ment that deals with the intimate human relations, the inner 
American life. It represents no one element. It deals with 
the relations of all elements of our internal industry, for, after 
all, American life is, to a large degree, American industry. None 
of us is outside of it. So this department stands for all of us. 
This department is the youngest in the Cabinet, and notwith- 
standing that it is the youngest in the Cabinet its every activity 
has been a vital part of the great war program. To-day the 
department has eight divisions, showing the scope of its work. 
They are: ; 

Adjustment Service (including Division of Conciliation). 

United States Employment Service. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Bureau of Immigration. 

Children’s Bureau. 

Bureau of Naturalization. 

Information and Education Service. 


Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transportation, 
The War Labor Policies Board. 
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ADJUSTMENT OF LABOR DISPUTES. 
[Hugh L. Kerwin, Director.] 

The first problems which faced the department were in con- 
nection with the adjustment of labor disputes. 

The Mediation Service is under the immediate supervision of 
Hugh L. Kerwin and seeks to bring about an adjustment of 
labor disputes on terms mutually acceptable to employers and 
employees. A large force of trained and experienced concilia- 
tors keep constantly at work and in this way. hundreds of indus- 
trial disputes are quietly adjusted. If they are unsuccessful, 
the good offices of the National War Labor Board are invoked. 

This board is under the joint chairmanship of Hon. William 
H. Taft and Hon, Frank P. Walsh. The board is composed of 
an equal number of representatives of employers and employees, 
the employers having been nominated by the president of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, and the employees nomi- 
nated by the president of the American Federation of Labor. 
Its functions are to decide questions at issue between employers 
and employees where adjustments have not been reached through 
the machinery of existing agreements or law. 

Both of these services work in complete cooperation with the 
War Department, Navy Department, Shipping Board, Railroad 
Administration, and War Industries Board. 

The Secretary of Labor himself has been responsible for the 
peaceable settling of many strikes. When you pick up your 
paper in the morning and read about a large number of men 
who have “ walked out,” you know instantly that the Secretary 
of Labor himself is working to bring the men and their employ- 
ers together peaceably. 

During the fiscal year of 1917, 378 cases were brought to the 
department for mediation. Of this number 248 cases were ad- 
justed by commissioners of conciliation, 41 were settled before 
department took jurisdiction, 42 were pending at close of fiscal 
year, and in only 47 cases was the department unable to bring 
about an adjustment. The number of employees directly and 
indirectly concerned aggregated 807,959. 

The department is now called upon to use its good offices in 
upward of 100 industrial controversies each month. A gratify- 
ing feature in connection therewith is that the machinery of con- 
ciliation is-now utilized to adjust grievances while the men 
remain at their work. An interesting example of this is that I 
observed recently that in one week 77 cases were received, only 
7 of which had reached the strike stage. 

At this point I desire to pay a just tribute to the fine work 
of the National War Labor Board, which I mentioned a few 
minutes ago. This board, under the joint leadership of former 
President William H. Taft and Hon. Frank P. Walsh, has been 
of inestimable service to the country as a “supreme court of 
adjustment’ when the existing machinery of conciliation has 
been unable to get a settlement. The marked absence in our 
daily newspapers of strike news in recent months is a tribute 
to the efficiency of the adjustment service, the Taft-Walsh 
Soard and the other departmental services all working in fine 
cooperation for industrial peace. [Applause.] 

I also desire to speak briefly of some of the other services of 
the Department of Labor which are ably meeting the strenuous 
conditions imposed by added burdens due to the war. There is 
the 

Tur EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 
[John B. Densmore, Director General. ] 

This service is the Government's “helping hand” for the 
people. Last May it placed more than 200,000 wage earners. On 
necount of the war its functions have been greatly extended. 
Its purpose to-day is to locate surplus labor and distribute it 
to supply the needs of the Navy Department, War Department, 
Railroad Administration, Fleet Corporation, War Industries 
Board, and contractors doing war work. The general work is 
handled through a division of information, administration, and 
clearance. A public service reserve registers and card indexes 
people of all kinds of professional and technical attainments 
whose services may be needed by way of the departments or 
boards for war purposes, and also registers and card indexes a 
reserve of volunteer workmen for war industries; a boys’ work- 
ing reserve, organized principally for the purpose of training 
and utilizing the services of boys between the ages of 16 and 21 
for seasonal occupations, such as farming; a division of farm 
service which works in cooperation with the Department of 
Agriculture, the agreement with that department being that it 
will recruit farm labor tu the rural communities, and when the 
need arises for using workmen from the towns and cities for 
farm labor, they will be handled by the Department of Labor; 
and a woman’s division, which, in conjunction with the general 
administration and clearance, handles the problem of the place- 
ment of women in industrial employment. 

The Employment Service has 400 organized offices in the 
United States from wkich daily reports are received at the 


ee — 


Washington office of the local demand for and supply of labor. 
These are compiled into weekly reports for the preparation of 
maps which show at a glance the surplus or shortage of every 
class of labor in the various localities by which the service can 
be guided in gathering and transporting needed labor for war 
activities. It has the active assistance of many civic bodies, 
not organized for profit, which have interested themselves in 
the matter. It is in cooperation with the War, Navy, and Agri- 
cultural Departments, the Emergency Fleet Corporation, the 
Railroad Administration, and the Civil Service Commission. 

The women and girls’ division not only provides employment 
for women and girls but investigates thoroughly the character 
of every one who applies for female help, ascertains how the 
employees will be trained, how they will live, and how this work 
will fit them for the greater work of home building, which is 
every woman’s heritage. 

And, by protecting these women, the next generation is pro- 
tected by the Department of Labor. These women and girls 
are to be the mothers of the Nation that will carry on the work 
of to-morrow. The ideals which these working girls set up to- 
day will be the ideals of the men of to-morrow. ‘Thus this serv- 
ice is daily laying the foundation for a greater Ameriea every 
day. 

The department is working upon a plan for the development of 
Ways and means to find employment for aged people. How fre- 
quently have we heard it said that in modern times when men 
and women pass a certain defined line they are subjects for “ the 
human scrap pile.” 

But the Department of Labor, furthermore, has taken upon 
itself the work of actually creating new places for employment 
that will bring health, happiness, and prosperity to workers who 
have not found employment through the regular channels. 

The Secretary of Labor made definite recommendations that 
Government land be utilized in order to provide new places for 
employment. Congress has this under consideration. 

SUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
[Dr. Royal Meeker, Commissioner. ] 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has been gather- 
ing and compiling for Federal and State departments and indi- 
viduals a great deal of material on wage rates and retail prices 
in communities affected by the expansion of industry, types of 
eollective bargaining, industrial hazards from accident and dis- 
ease, and the employment of women in men’s occupations. The 
demand for information on labor conditions in the belligerent 
countries of Europe has been met by the reproduction, in the 
form of a special group of bulletins and articles, of British, 
French, and other foreign official reports on hours, fatigue, 
health, welfare work, the employment of women and juveniles, 
labor unrest, and other matters concerning conditions of labor 
in these countries. 

Very thorough studies have been made in regard to industrial 
poisons used or produced in the manufacture of high explosives 
and reports have been published on dope poisoning in the manu- 
facture of aeroplane wings, also further studies of industrial 
poisons used in the manufacture of high explosives. 

To assist in the restoration work that must be undertaken at 
the close of this war, special investigation of the land policies 
pursued by foreign countries and the land available in this 
country for settlement by men discharged from the military 
service has been made. <A special phase of this restoration work 
is the rehabilitation, reeducation, and reemployment of men dis- 
abled in the service of the country. In the study of these prob- 
lems the Commissioner of Labor Statistics is cooperating with 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education and Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office. 

At the request of the shipbuilding, an investigation into the 
eost of living in shipbuilders’ families is being conducted in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The results of this investigation are 
being used in making of awards in the settlement of wage dis- 
putes in shipbuilding. 

The work of classifying and standardizing occupations in Govy- 
ernment service and in industries doing war work is being car- 
ried on under the direction of the United States Commissioner 
of Labor and Statistics for the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, in cooperation with the War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment, the Emergency Fleet Corporation, the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and the Bureau of the Census. 


BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION, 
{Anthony Caminetti, Commissioner General. ] 
The war activities of this bureau may be summarized ws 
follows: 
Supervision of the importation of skilled men for the manufac- 
ture of munitions and other war materials, in cooperation with 
the Canadian Department of Immigration and Colonization, seo 
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far as such importations from Canada are concerned, to prevent 
harmful interference with such work in both countries, 

Strict examination of all aliens entering the United States 
with a view to the detection of alien enemies endeavoring to pass 
as friendly neutrals; as immigration officers are expert in 
handling aliens of all classes, they are peculiarly well fitted to 
deal with such persons in a skilled way. It is the Department of 
Labor that stands between us and the undesirable immigrant. 

Interchange of information and cooperation with the investi- 
gautive agencies of the Departments of Justice, War, Navy, and 
Treasury in dealing with aliens who are amenable to action 
under the immigration laws. These relationships are highly 
confidential and can not be more fully deseribed without preju- 
dice to the work being done 

Cooperation (particularly at New York) with the Post Office 
Department in checking up the foreign-language newspapers. 
The facilities of the Iminigration Service in the way of trans- 
lutors have been placed at the disposal of the postal authorities. 

Supervision of the importation of agricuitural and other labor 
for temporary periods, incident to keeping up production on 
farm products, particularly in the West and Southwest, 


reshipment. 
Deportation of aliens found advoeating er teaching anarchy, 
hotage, or other methods of destroying life or property. 
German and Austrian seamen taken from merchant vessels 
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A brief war-time program for the protection of children was 
outlined in the bureau's last annual report. : 

In January, 1918, the Children’s Bureau, in consultation with 
the child welfare department of the womun’s committee of the 
Council of National Defense, expanded this program and out- 
lined special activities to prevent unnecessary deaths of babies 
and to protect children from the hazards of war time. The 
Children’s Bureau has published a popular statement of the 
importance and the purpose of “ Children’s Year” leaflets in 
suggestions for the work of the local committees. 

BUREAU OF NATURALIZATION, 
[Richard K. Campbell, Commissioner General.] 

The war activities of the Bureau of Naturalization consist of 
administering the law by which all of the svidiers of foreign 
birth who are not citizens may be naturalized, whether in the 
United States or in a foreign country under military jurisdic. 
tion of the United States.. This work is now being carried on, 


|} and in all of the cantonments throughout the United States 
| thousands of American soldiers have had citizenship conferred 
Supervision of alien seamen coming ashore for purposes of | 


at the time of the declaration of a state of war with those coun- | 


es have been interned under the control of this bureau. At 
» request of the Swiss Legation, through the State Depart- 
ment, they are about to be transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
War Department. There will still remain under the control of 
ile bureau aliens arrested in the United States under depart- 
mental 
destruction of life and property, or who are in this country in 
Violation of any other portion of the immigration law and who 
ust be interned until opportunities of deportation occur. 

1 an alien enemy observation 
division, which keeps in touch with the officials of upwards of 
30,000 labor organizations and conveys to the Department of 


tr 
the 


There has also been organize: 


Justice such information as may be gathered relative to enemy | 


activities: 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 
[Julia C. Lathrop, Chief.] 

In April, 1917, the Children’s Bureau began a study of mate- 
rials availible in this country about the effect of war conditions 
upon Children in certain Ikuropean countries. The studies were 
not concerned with the children immediately within the war 
zones, but with children ir city and country “ behind the lines ” 
whose experiences should be of value for the protection of 
American children in war time. The following reports have 
been published 

Care of Dependents of Enlisted Men in Canada. 

Governmental Provisions in the United States and Foreign 
Countries for Members of the Military Forces and their De- 
yp ndents. 

Child Labor in Warring Countries. 

The following papers based on the bureau's study have been 
published by members of the staff in technical reviews and have 
been reprinted for distribution by the bureau: 

Infant Welfare Work in War Time. 

Illegitimacy in Europe as Affected by the War. 

Child Labor in Warring Countries. 

The bureau directed the preparation of the report on soldiers’ 
lependents in Canada by Mr. S. Herbert Wolfe, of New York. 
‘apt. (now Maj.) Wolfe was detailed to cooperate with the 
sureau and supervise the preparation of the bureau's second 
sport, Which gives in detail the provisions made in the United 
‘tutes and 12 foreign countries for soldiers’ dependents. 


~~ 


ad the cordial cooperation of the War Department, of the 
Navy Department, of the Pension Bureau, and of the Library 
of Congress. The material assembled by the Children’s Bureau 
was used by the special committees appointed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and by the committee on labor of the Council 
of National Defense to draft the measure (enacted on Oct. 6, 
N17) for the compensation of American soldiers and the care 
Oo: their families. The chief of the Children’s Bureau was a 
nicmber of these committees, 

special studies of the decreased use of milk in families with 
stnalt children because of its rising eost have been made in 
three cities by. local agencies, under the supervision of the 
bureau, In e¢ooperation with the Food Administration and the 
Department of Agriculture a bulletin on “ Milk, the Indispensa- 
ble Food for Children,” has been issued, 


hroughout the study for the second report the bureau’s readers | 


upon them under this activity of this bureau. It is also ac- 
tively cooperating with the War Department and the military 
forces, including the local Army exemption boards throughout 
the United States, in locating aliens declared subject to the 
Army draft law. 

In cooperation with the public schools throughout the United 
States, it is fostering and developing with increasing force a 
spirit of loyalty and devotion to the Nation among the entire 
foreign body in all parts of the country. Through these for- 
eigners who have taken a solemn oath to become citizens of 


| the United States the influence and effect of the Bureau of 


wurrant who have been found advocating anarchy, the | 


Naturalization is being felt throughout the entire foreign body. 
While the bureau does not induce foreigners to take the oath 
of citizenship or to take any step in that direction, it does 
direct its energies to arousing in the minds and souls of the 
foreign residents a sense of their loyalty and obligation to this 
country. This force which the Bureau of Naturalization has 
created in this one-third of the population of the Nation has 
already reacted and is shown in the larce number of reports 
of loyal aliens to the Bureau of Naturalization through its 
naturalization examiners in the field, both direetly and indi- 
rectly, of alien-enemy activity. The burenu has been auther- 
ized by Congress to place in the hands of each candidate for 
citizenship who attends the citizenship classes which the publie 
schools all over the United States are forming at the instnnce 
of this bureau a standard course in citizenship instruction, 


| This book is to be presented without cost and will be as soon 


| as it is delivered from the Government Printing Office. 


The only bureaus of the Federal Government with which this 
bureau is coordinating its work at the present time are the 
bureaus of the War Department having charge of the work 
referred to and the Council of National Defense. 

INFORMATION AND EprcaTion Service. 
[Roger W. Babson, Director General. ] 


War needs demand expansion to include sectional divisions of 


| publicity, information, industrial plants, and labor reports. 





The important aim of all these divisions is the development 
of sound public sentiment among both employers and wage 
earners concerning the real issues of the war. The publicity 
section, which already cooperates with the Committee on Publie 
Information, includes all newspaper, magazine, and educational 
work of any kind, bringing before the public material that will 
be of practical value in improving conditions from every angle 
to give more efficient war production. 

An inquiry office is already acting as a medium between indus- 
trial information and the public, who need help to work intelli- 
gently, but are not acquainted with the source. At present a 
force of 12 to 15 speakers is continuously on the road all over 
the country telling the story of the issues of the war and the 


| service this and other divisions offer for the public’s use in fur- 


thering war production. This is, done before existing organiza- 


| tions or by general public meetings. 


To the industrial-plants section belongs the responsibility of 
helping the labor situation by offering advanced ensployment- 
management methods; issuing posters for factory distribution ; 
stimulating interest in Government work among enrployees ; aud 


| starting a competitive campaign to reduce turnover. 


Daily labor reports from the 400 United States Employment 
Service offices are handled by the other section. These are con- 
densed into weekly summaries showing labor shortage and sur- 
plus in different industries. The compilations are used not only 
by the Department of Labor but by all Government departments 
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functioning on labor to secure and distribute labor according to 
the supply and demand. 


BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL HOUSING AND TRANSPORTATION. 
[Otto M. Eidlitz, Director General.] 


The function of this Bureau of Industrial Housing and Trans- 
portation is to arrange for housing labor employed on Army and 
Navy contracts by— 

1. Discovering vacant dwellings and rooms. 

2. Organizing and maintaining room registries. 

3. Opening up the suburbs through improved transportation 
facilities. 

4. Commandeering available living quarters not otherwise in 
use. 

5. Construction of new, temporary, or permanent dwellings, 
and by building communities of houses where large operations 
are needed. 

The bureau cooperates in its activities with other Government 
departments or bureaus as follows: 

1. War Department, Ordnance Department, and Quartermas- 
ter and Signal Corps, by investigating housing needs in the 
vicinity of arsenals and industrial establishments producing for 
the above departments and bureaus and by recommending and 
carrying out relief for the needs which its investigations reveal. 

2. Navy Department, Bureau of Yards and Docks, and the 
sureau of Ordnance by making investigations and plans for the 
relief of housing needs in the vicinity of navy yards, proving 
grounds, and war industries filling Navy contracts. 

3. Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation. Some 
of the projects of the bureau are in cities in which the Ship- 
ping Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation have projects. 
Under these circumstances there is an interchange of reports of 
investigators and a joint agreement as to the selection of sites 
and making allotments, 

War LABor Poticies Boarp. 
[Felix Frankfurter, Chairman.] 


The War Labor Policies Board is under the direction of Felix 
Frankfurter, assistant to the Secretary. This service is endeav- 
oring to coordinate the war-labor policies of the different de- 
partments and boards of the Government, from which may be 
formulated a common Government war-labor policy. The War 
Labor Policies Board as organized is composed of representa- 
tives of the War, Navy, and Agricultural Departments; the 
Ileet Corporation; the Railroad, Food, and Fuel Administra- 
tions; the War Industries Board, and the chief of each of the 
bureaus and administrative divisions of the Department of 
Labor. 

Through a series of committees representing the various in- 
terested departments of the Government, the board is now con- 
sidering the ways and means for centralizing labor recruiting 
through the United States Employment Service, the standardiza- 
tion of wages of skilled and unskilled labor, the centralization 
of data in regard to industrial relations, and the standardiza- 
tion in Government contracts of clauses pertaining to industrial 
relations. These and other matters are being considered with a 
view to reaching in a just, deliberate maaner conditions making 
for stability and the largest productivity of the labor of the 
country. 

Through this service the question of rent profiteering in indus- 
trial centers has been taken up. An experiment at New London, 
Conn., a method of regulating rentals through a large committee 
divided into a subcommittee of three—one professional, one busi- 
ness, and one working man—which will pass upon any com- 
plaints of rent profiteering, has been given publicity by the board. 
The hope is that the public sentiment created by any violations 
of the award of such committees will have a restraining influence 
upon rent profiteering. The plan was suggested by Mr. Richard 
Washburn Child, who was sent in here by the department 
to look into complaints that had been made about excessive 
profiteering. 

New Divisions. 
CONDITIONS OF LABOR SERVICE, 
[Grant Hamilton, Director.] 


The purpose of this service is to examine into the matter of 
working conditions in the war industries, to determine the 
Standards as to conditions which should be maintained in the 
war industries, to adopt rules embodying such standards and 
explaining them, to determine the best means for securing the 
adoption and maintenance of such standards, and to cooperate 
vith State authorities for the above purposes, 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY SERVICB. 
{Mary Van Kleeck, Director.] 

The purpose of this service is to consider all general policies 
with respect to women in industry and to advise the Secretary 
of Labor as to the policies which should be pursued; to keep 
informed of the work of the several divisions of the department 
in so far as they relate to women in industry and to advise 
With the divisions on all such work; to secure information on 
all matters relating to women in industry and to collate such 
information into useful form; to establish connections with all 
governmental departments and divisions on this subject and 
with voluntary agencies and societies. 

TRAINING AND DILUTION SERVICE. 
{Charles T. Clayton, Director. ] 

The purpose of this service is to ascertain the best methods 
used in various plants and industrial establishments for train- 
ing workers to do specific work; to ascertain the needs for such 
training of workers; to provide information on this subject to 
the various plants, industrial establishment, and employees, and 
to promote such training wherever it is necessary or desirable; 
to inspect the operation of such training and to report thereon, 
and to cooperate with the United States Employment Service in 
all of this work. 

or the foregoing statements as to the activities of the new 
“services” of the Department of Labor I am indebted to the 
“Committee on Public Information.” My object in calling 
them to the attention of the House and the country at this time 
is to emphasize the fact that here within the jurisdiction of 
the youngest department of Government is found machinery 
created by law and directed by an able and conscientious 
official—Secretary Wilson—which has proved its efficaciousness 
in coping with the tremendous industrial problems of war and 
which will also prove of inestimable value in the reconstruc- 
tion period which must follow the proclamation of peace— 
when our people take up their former pursuits and our victori- 
ous armies return from the battle fields of Europe. 

Could an administration do more toward caring for the great 
army of toilers in the greatest industrial nation on the globe? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppEN] 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for not exceeding 
five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, will my colleague state the subject? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; on the war. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. On the pending peace propo- 
sition? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, the situation is so tense and fraught with such 
possibilities 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not going to say anything that will 
make it any more tense, I think. 

Mr. HENRY Tv. RAINEY. In view of the situation, I do not 
like to ebject. I should prefer the gentleman not to make the 
request. 

Mr. MADDEN. I can not withdraw the request. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Then I shall have to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. MADDEN. All right. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE RESERVE CORPS (H. REPT. 829), 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged resoiu- 
tion from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 440. 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of Senate joint resolution 63, 
entitled *“* Joint resolution to establish a reserve of the Public Health 
Service”: that there shall be not to exceed one hour of general debate. 
At the conclusion of such general debate the resolution shall be con- 
sidered for amendment under the five-minute rule. After the resolu- 
tion shall have’ been perfected in the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union the same shall be reported to the House with 
such recommendation as the committee may make, whereupon the pre- 
vious question shall be considered as ordered upon the resolution and 
all amendments thereto to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit, 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois has 20 minutes 
and the gentleman from Kansas has 20 minutes, 
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Interior submitting additional estimates of appropriation re- 
quired by the Reclamation Service for the fiscal year 1919 
(H. Doe. No. 1825); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of the 
Navy submitting supplemental estimates of appropriation re- 
quired by the Navy Department for the fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc, 
No. 1826) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of 
War submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation re- 
quired by the Ordnance Department of the Army for armament 
of fortifications for the fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1327) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by 
the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance for the fiscal year 1919 
(H. Doc. No. 1328); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, 


COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars cherein named, as follows: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13072) 
to incorporate the War Mothers of America, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. $27), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FERRIS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4886) providing fer the sale of 
certain lands in the original town site of Port Angeles, Wash., 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 828), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and meniorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DENTON: A bill (H. R. 18072) to incorporate the 
War Mothers of America; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 13073) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act relating to the liability of common carriers by 
railroads to their employees in certain cases,” approved April 
»2, 1908, and amended April 5, 1910; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LITTLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 336) expressing 
the views of the Congress of the United States on justice to the 
Armenian people; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XNNII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: A bill (H. R. 13074) granting a pension 
to Patrick OH. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ore a bill (H. R. 12075) granting an increase of pension to 

_ J. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. WELTY: A bill (CH. R. 13076) granting a pension to 
’resley F. Black; to the Committee on Invalid easieen. 
PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XNITI, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

by Mr. McARTHUR: Petition from the Oregon Pure Bred 
Live Stock Association, pledging the support of the associa- 
tion to the President of the United States during the war, and 
asking Congress to enact such laws as shall forever banish 
from our shores all persons who shall in any way be inimical to 
our great country; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of Perth Amboy Council of De- 
fense, protesting against reconstruction of the T. A. Gillespie 
plant at Morgan, N. J.; to the Committee on Military Affairs 

Br. Mr. CLASSON: Petition of Mosquito Hill Local Union, 
No. 6847, A. S. of E., on the subject of taxation of war profits; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. © 
Turspay, October 15, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord God, our Heavenly Father, whose loving heart is ever 
in sympathy with Thy children, let Thy mercy be upon a suffer- 
ine and sorrowing world and send us relief from the ravages of 
pestilence, fire, and the sword. 

We thank Thee for the clear and decisive answer of our 
President to the people of Germany in their overtures for peace. 
Let it come, our Heavenly Father, but with all the assurances 
laid down in the President’s reply, that justice and righteous- 
ness may be assured to us, our allies, and all humanity. In 
Christ’s name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 


INFLUENZA, 

Mr. LAZARO rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does tne gentleman from 
Louisiana rise? 

Mr. LAZARO. I ask unanimous consent to address the House 
for tive minutes on influenza in the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes on the sub- 
ject of the influenza plague. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr, Speaker, I wish to say a few werds about 
the influenza situation in the District of Columbia. It is evident, 
from the reports, that influenza is spreading and the death rate 
increasing. If ever there was a time when the people should 
keep cool, avoid hysteria, and cooperate with the authorities 
in their fight against this disease it is now. The health authori- 
ties understand the situation thoroughly and are undoubtedly 
doing all they can, but it is necessary that the people cooperate 
with them in order to succeed. 

The situation in the District of Columbia is an wnusual one. 
On account of the war it was necessary to enlarge the govern- 
mental activities suddenly. The result was that thousands of 
clerks from all over the country came to Washington to work. 
One of the most difficnit problems they met was in securing 
rooms, I know, from personal observation as a physician, that 
they are crowded, often three and four in small rooms, often 
not well ventilated and without the necessary heat. I say I 
know that this condition exists from personal observation, be- 
cause several times recently I have been asked by parents and 
friends of these people to visit them when it was difficult to get 
physicians here. Another thing, with the high cost of living 
and the small salaries paid these clerks, many of them are 
compelled to room in one place and eat outside. There is no 
doubt at all in my mind but that their vitality is reduced as a 
result of it and renders them more liable to develop complica- 
tions, such as broncho-pneumonia, which is responsible for the 
high death rate. Then, too, this sudden increase in the popu- 
lation, with the epidemic on, has placed an extra strain on the 
hospital facilities, the medical profession, and the nurses. 

However, if the people here will keep calm, avoid hysteria, 
nnd follow the instructions of the health authorities, and assist 
in stamping out this epidemic, it will not be very long before the 
situation will he well in hand. According to my way of think- 
ing, the most vital problems we are facing and must solve as 
soon as possible are overcrowding, furnishing necessary heat, 
nutritious food at a reasonable price, and assisting in nursing 
the patients properly. We should have increased hospital facili- 
ties at once, more physicians, and more nurses. The permanent 
population, especially those who have means and the time, should 
cooperate with the health authorities and help relieve this situa- 
tion, and especially give all the relief they can to these thousands 
of boys and girls who have left their homes and parents to come 
here and work for the Government so as to make it possible to 
prosecute this war with speed and success. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when I say that the people here should 
be calm and avoid hysteria and cooperate with the health au- 
thorities in order to stamp out this epidemic I mean this: For 
justance, on yesterday I was asked by a friend of mine to go 
and see his secretary, who was sick. I found that young man 
in a room on the third floor. I did the best I could for him 
under the circumstances. Upon coming down I found the lady 
of the house, a lady about 45 or 50 years of age, a very initelli- 
gent lady, on the first floor scared to death. She asked me 
this question: “ Doctor, what shall I do to protect myself and 
my children?” TI said, “Madam, the only protection you have 
in this house is to see that this boy on the third floor gets good 
medical attention and proper nursing during the physician’s 
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absence and nutritions food, and that his room be kept clean. 
In other words, the sooner he gets proper attention the quicker 
he will get well and the quicker the danger of infection will 
be removed from your house.” 

You will understand from that case exactly what I mean. 
If the people will only keep cool and avoid hysteria and assist 
the medical authorities in giving attention to these clerks who 
have come here and need attention, I think it will be a question 
of a very short time when this epidemic will be at an end. My 
intention in addressing the House this morning is to appeal 
to the Members to look into the condition of these thousands 
of clerks who have come here suddenly and see that they get 
needed attention. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print in the REcorp 
an editorial from the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion on influenza, dated October 5, 1918, It is one of the latest 
editorials in the Journal, and the Journal is the official organ 
of the American Medical Association. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LAZARO, Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman is a practitioner 
of medicine, and of course understands hygiene. Does he not 
think a mistake was made in not undertaking to combat this 
disease by the District authorities when it first broke out? 

Mr. LAZARO. Well, I will answer the gentleman from 
Oklahoma in this way: It makes no difference where and when 
an epidemic starts; we are always a little slow in adopting the 
measures that we should adopt in order to stamp it out. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahom. The gentleman knows, I as- 
sume, that after the epidemic had broken out and had infected 
practically the entire city, the schools were still open, and that 
in a few days they had‘to be closed, whereas if they had not 
opened the schools the District might not have been infected as 
it is now. 

Mr. LAZARO. No. I think all these epidemics follow in the 
same channel. When they begin we are always in hope thai 
with ordinary measures they will be stamped out, but we find 
out in the course of time that we have to resort to measures 
that are more radical in order to stamp out the epidemic. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to extend 
his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the editorial referred to: 

THERAPEUTICS. 
EPIDEMIC INFLUENZA 


Under various names epidemics corresponding to epidemic influenza 
have occurred at irregular intervals since accurate descriptions have 
been made of disease. It is likely that at still earlier times this 
disease was combined and confused with other epidemic disorders and 
so did not stand out as an entity until a relatively modern period. In 
early English literature this disease is spoken of under a variety of 
terms. Creighton (Creighton: History of Epidemics in Hritain, 1894) 
recognizes it under the name “ague,” used by the British seventeenth 
eentury authors. In 1658 Cromwell died from this disease, when Mor- 
ton says the country was “ one vast hospital.” The Italian term “ in- 
fluenza ”’ first came to England in association with the epidemic of 1743, 
and it has been employed in connection with the great epidemics of 1833, 
1847, and 1889-90. 

About 1712 the French term “la grippe” came into use and has been 
yeriodically revived ever since. The great pandemics usually originated 
n the Far East and gradually extended westward. The rate of humar 
travel and the degree of intercourse between various parts of the world 
determined the rapidity of the extension Besides the great pandemics 
searcely a year has passed without local outbreaks, which have been 
classed under the term “influenza.” Whether these are identical with 
the more widespread epidemics it is impossible to say. 

The severity of the disease has varied greatly: some epidemics are 
very mild, others have been severe. Influenza has embraced America 
in several pandemics. In his remarkable work on epidemi 
published in Hartford in 1799, Noah Webster locates the first American 
epidemic of which he could tind an account in 1647. It passed throuch 
the whole country and extended to the West Indies There were be- 
tween 5.000 and 6,000 deaths in Barbardos and St. Kitts In 1655 a 
second severe epidemic occurred in America. Benjamin Rush described 
an epidemic in 1789 in Philadelphia, which was brought there by mem- 
bers of the First Congress, which had assembled in New York. Daniel 
Drake records a widespread epidemic in the West in 1807 

The history of epidemics of influenza does not differ so much from 
that of other diseases spread by human intercourse that are usually 
called contagious. A widespread epidemic follows the introduction of a 
specially virulent virus, and there follows a general immunity 


li 28 
diseases, 


among 


those of the population who have been infected As the epidemic dies 
out the infection decreases in virulence and only sporadic cases oecur, 
From such cases and probably chronic carriers lecal outbreaks occur, 
but the general immunity prevents any general epidemi After a period 
of years a new susceptible population has replaced the immune one, and 
with the introduction of a fresh virulent virus a general epidemic tis 
again brought about. This would account for the great susceptibility o 
young persons, and as it is 28 years since the last great epidemic we 
should not expect many individuals above 30 years of age te be now 


affected. 
CAUSATION, 

The causative agent of epidemic influenza has not been certainly 
recognized. The attachment of the name “influenza bacillus” to a 
small bacillus described by Pfeiffer in 1892 has been followed by its 
frequent reception as the actual specific agent. There is, however, 
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much uncertainty as to its etiologic réle. It is to be hoped that the 
study of the present epidemic may lead to some certain knowledge re- 
garding the essential cause of the disease. This should enable us to 
determine whether the endemic cases and those of limited mild epidemics 
are really identical with the ones observed in the great periodic out- 
breaks, 





COURSE OF THE DISEASE, 


The cases in the present epidemic begin usually quite suddenly with 
pain in the head, back, eyes, limbs, and joints. With the pains there 
is great prostration, chilliness, and a fever of from 101° to 104° F. 
The pulse does not become very rapid, and the patient often is drowsy. 
Vomiting may occur. Sometimes there may be diarrhea, but usually 
there is constipation. After the disease has become established the 
mucous membranes of the nose and throat become reddened, and there 
is sneczing and redness of the conjunctiva, Involvement of the larynx, 
causing hoarseness, and of the bronchi, causing cough, is common. 
There is an associated leukopenia or a normal leukocyte count. A 
leukocytosis points to some complication. The fever gradually falls to 
normal after a few days and more or less prostration is present during 
convalescence, A transient albuminuria is frequent. Many of the 
cases bave hemorrhages of the mucous membrances of the nose, some 
of the urethra or bowel, 


SECONDARY PNEUMONIA. 


Not infrequentty a lobular pneumonia develops after a few days, and 
this is responsible for most of the fatalities. The pneumonia differs 
from the usual picture of pneumonia, in that the temperature may be 
very slight, and the pulse rate may. give little indication of the gravity 
of the condition. These cases, instead of subsiding, may come down 
to practically normal temperature for 12 hours; then there may be a 
sharp rise in temperature, not followed by a chill, backache, boneache, 
headache, or nausea, 

About this time there may also be expectoration containing bright red 
blood. As a rule, 12 or 24 hours after the second rise of temperature 
on physical examination in the lower lung, in a preponderance of cases 
on the left side, as seen at Great Lakes, small areas about the size of a 
silver dollar of typical pneumonic consolidation are found by ausculta- 
tion, These areas may become marked so that by the second day of 
the second rise scattered through the lung, probably both lungs, 10 or 15 
of these small areas may have appeared. In the epidemic at Great 
Lakes, if the patient did well these would gradually disappear. They 
did not resolve as a pneumonia would resolve. The denriog up of the 
lung after this in the recovered patients: was remarkable as to its 
rapidity. Other cases went on to a typical lobar, massive consolida- 
tion, as far as the physical signs were concerned, with dullness, in- 
crease in fremitus, typical tubular voice and breathing, and all the 
signs, except that there was not a very marked increase in the pulse 
rate, and the respirations were not up to this time markedly increased. 
Cases with almost complete consolidation of the lung, as to the lower 
lobes, with a temperature of 105°, would have a pulse around 100, with 
respirations 24 or 26. There may be rapidly developing toxemia and 
vasomotor depression, with death of the patient resulting in many 
cases, 

INCUBATION PERIOD, 


The incubation period in these influenzas is probably very short, but 
it is difficult to obtain accurate figures on this point. The disease is 
probably spread entirely by contact infection, the virus of the disease 
being disseminated for short distances through droplets driven into the 
air in coughing and sneezing. Circumstances which favor this means of 
spread, such as crowding in cars, fayor the spread of the disease. 


TREATMENT, 


The treatment of the disease is largely symptomatic. Acetylsalicylic 
acid or similar remedies may be required to relieve the pain. The ace- 
tylsalicylic acid may be given in a dosage of 1 gram (15 grains) every 
three hours, as advised by Hewlett, or a smaller dose combined with 0.1 
gram (2 grains) of acetphenetidin, until symptomatic relief is secured. 
Warm baths may give relief, although in numerous cases seen at the 
Cook County Hospital hydrotherapeutic methods failed and were dis- 
carded. The mouth should be kept clean, and elimination stimulated by 
the free ingestion of water and hot drinks. The patient should be kept 
in bed in a well-ventilated room until the fever has disappeared. Chilling 
should be avoided. The latter precautions will do much in avoiding the 
occurrence of complications. 

When pneumonia develops, as indicated by moist riles in the base of 
the lungs, with or without dullness on percussion, the patient demands 
yarticular care. Every effort must be made to provide for an adequate 
intake of fluids, and for nourishment which must be given in fluid form 
to a large extent. Warm packs are often useful, combined with the 
application of cold to the head. With any indication of failing heart, 
stimulants are indicated. 

in the cases of secondary pneumonia, many of which result fatally, the 
chief conditions to be combated are the severe toxemia and the vaso- 
motor depression. The toxemia may be combated by the usual methods, 
xetting fluids into the body by mouth or proctoclysis or even by hypoder- 
moclysis. Small doses of epinephrin may be given at the same time. The 
remoyal of the toxemia may be aided by securing elimination, giving large 
doses of salts, such as magnesium citrate, or by the giving of calomel. 
In severe cases, venesection may prove extremely valuable. If a marked 
cyanosis occurs, as is frequently the case, this may be combated by the 
use of oxygen by inhalation, perhaps according to the method devised by 
Meltzer, or even as has been suggested by Dr. F. Tice, by injection of 
oxygen under the skin, The prostration 1s to be combated by the use 
of the usual stimulants, such as caffein and sodium benzoate, digitalis, 
strophanthus or camphorated oll, usually hypodermically. ‘The final 
stages in this pneumonia are frequently a massive exudation into the 
lungs and bronchi. At the Great Lakes Naval Training Station efforts 
have been made to combat this by the use of morphin and large doses of 
pire. - some cases as much as 0.0025 gram, or one twenty-fifth grain, 
eing used, 

Specific measures are not available in the treatment of influenza. 
With certain identification of the causal agent we may hope for some 
specific protective measures, and perhaps for some specific therapeutic 
serum 





In the absence of a specific virus to be used in immunizing animals, 


there remains but one source of a therapeutic serum at the present time. 
This is in the blood of persons recently recovered from the disease, It is 
quite probable that the blood of convalescent patients contains anti- 
bodies for the specific agent of the disease. It would be desirable to 
inject citrated convalescent blood into the muscles of patients with pneu- 
monia at least. Naturally, such blood should be known to give a nega- 
tive Warsermann reaction. In view of the strikingly beneficial resuits 
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from convalescent serum in scarlet fever secured by a number of obsery- 
ers, it seeras reasonable to try this in influeuzal pneumonia, especially as 
it is devoid of any harmful effects. 

PROPHYLAXIS. 


The measures to be taken to prevent the spread of the disease com- 
prise all those which interfere with the transter of the infectious mate- 
rials from the sick to the uninfected. This includes isolation of the 
vatient, and the intelligent use of proper gauze masks by the attendant. 
n the time of an epidemic, prompt and efficient isolation of the first 
cases in a community could accomplish much. If this has been neglected 
and the infection has spread among the population, measures which 
prevent the coming. together of numbers of persons in close quarters are 
to be employed. The desirability of anes schools in a large city in the 
presence of an epidemic is a measure of doubtful value. In smaller 
places this is more reasonable, and the danger of infection when chil- 
dren are outdoors should be less than when they are brought together in 
a schoolroom. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 3470) to amend section 35 of 
the Criminal Code of the United States. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed joint 
resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested : 

S. J. Res. 179. Joint resolution authorizing national banks te 
subscribe to the united war-work campaign. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill and joint 
resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
Same: 

H. R. 10609. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to exchange the present Federal building site at Eatonton, Ga., 
for another site on the public square in said city; and 

H. J. Res. 331. Joint resolution authorizing the readmission to 
the United States of certain aliens who have been conscripted 
or have volunteered for service with the military forces of the 
United States or cobelligerent forces. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 12402. An act to exclude and expel from the United 
States aliens who are members of the anarchistic and similar 
classes ; and 

H. R. 12982. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to purchase from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts a large 
dry dock and appurtenant lands. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an address by 
the late James A. Garfield. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting an 
address by Gen. James A. Garfield, late President of the United 
States. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING rose, 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Colorado rise? 

Mr. KEATING. To ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the state of 
the Union, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

3y unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Wa.pow, for an indefinite period, on account of ilJness 
in his family ; and 

To Mr. HurcHINnson (at the request of Mr. Browntne), for an 
indefinite period, on account of serious illness in his family. 

DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNESDAY TO-MORROW. 

Mr. KITCHIN rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
North Carolina rise? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with 
| the business in order to-morrow on Calendar Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to dispense with Calendar Wednesday busi- 
| ness to-morrow. Is there objection? 

{ There was no objection. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. FOSTER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
lilinois rise? 

Mr. FOSTER. I want to take up the rule for consideration 
that we had up yesterday morning. 

The SPEAKER. The Speaker knows; but under a special 
order of the House the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON | 
has 40 minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does not that rule have priority and preced- 
ence, the previous question having peen ordered ? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. But, Mr. Speaker, this consent was given after 
the previous question was ordered, and the arrangement Was 
that it was to follow the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is in error. 
pefore the previous question was ordered. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, that makes the arrangement all the 
stronger. 

Mr. VARE rose. 

The SPEAKER. 
Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. VARE. I disagree with my colleague from Massachu- 
setts. I was under the jmpression that it was granted with 
the understanding that the special business that the gentleman 
from lines [Mr. Foster} had before the House was to be con- 
sidered first. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman knows that you can not grant 
permission conditionally. 

Mr. VARE. Oh, yes; we frequently do. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not care to take up ihe time of the 
House if I can get unanimous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recor. 

nmhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from fexas asks leave to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object to that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I insist on my time. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
nnder the rules of the House anything which is made in order 
under a rule would set aside other business. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman, 

Mr. FOSTER. Of course, the unanimous consent was given, 
but a special order of the House came in after that. Now, that 
special order has not been completed up to this time, and being 
| privileged resolution it seems to me that under those circum- 
stiunces the business made the special order under that resolu- 
finn would come first. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. If the gentleman will permit, 
the House had proceeded with that business until it found itself 
without a quorum. It is really the unfinished business of yes- 
ierday that was proceeding when the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Bianton | obtained his unanimous consent to address 
the House to-day. I think a fair construction of the situation 
would be that the business that was started on yesterday that 
was suspended for the want of a quorum should now proceed to 
iis conelusion before the gentleman from Texas obtains the floor. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. In just a moment. I want to suggest to the 
contieman from Texas [ Mr. BLANTON] that to-day is probably 
the last day we will have before the Army deficiency bill comes 
in. If this bill is to be passed at all to do any good in this 
epidemie which is eoing through the country now, we ought to 
puss it to-day, and I believe the eentleman ought to find an 
opportunity to address the House upen the subject in which he 
is interested at some other time and let us pass this little bill, 
which it is believed will be of great service in assisting the 
Surgeon General, and will help to stamp out this disease that is 
inking away so many of our people. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, 1 renew my request for unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recor. 

Mr, FOSTER. I hope under the circumstances the gentleman 
iyo ‘Texas will withdraw his request. 

Nir. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the point of 
he quorum present. 

Mr. FOSTER. I hope the centleman will not do that. This 
i< un important bill—— 

Mr. DOWELL. If the bill is to be presented, and we are to 
proceed with the business of the House, I am perfectly willing 
to withdraw my point of order; put 1 shall raise it again if 
we are to sit here and listen to something that is ef no im- 
portance for half the afternoon. 

Mr. FOSTER. Of course we can not confine ourselves as to 
tha 
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Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman is not making my objection. 
I will make it at the proper time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if I may be permitted to follow 
the consideration of this bill, 1 am willing to waive the time. 

The SPEAKER. Dees the gentleman from lows [ Mr. 
Dower] withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. DOWELL. If the business of the House is to be pro- 
ceeded with, I will withdraw my point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa withdraws his 
point of order as to a quorum, and the gentleman from Texas 
will follow the matter presented by the gentleman from Illinois 
[ Mr. Foster}. 

Mr. WALSH. Under what arrangement will he follow the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

The SPEAKER. Under the arrangement that he said he 
would waive his right if he could have his 40 minutes after 
the consideration of the gentleman's bill. 

Mr. WALSH. If he waives his right, then he leses his right 
to address the House. Let him ask permission to address the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Yes: but this is an effort to arrange * 
modus vivendi by which we can go on with the business. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be permitted to proceed for the time allotted me after 
this business is completed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman trom Texas [Mr. SLANTON | 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for 49 minutes after the 
matter which the centleman from Illinois (Mr. Foster] has in 
charge is disposed of. Is there objection? 

There was ho objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. FOSTER. I hope the rentieman will not do that. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of no 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts with- 
draws the point of no quorum, and the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. FosTER] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

RESERVE IN THE PUBLIC WEALTH SERVICE. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the resolution whic! 
we were considering yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 440 


Rg solved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of 8S. J les. 63, entitled 
* Joint resolution to establish a reserve of the Public He alth Service; 

















that there shall be not to exeeed one hour of general debate. At the 
conclusion of sueh general debate the resolution shall be considered for 
amendment under the five minute rule. After the resolution shal 


have been pt rfected in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union the same shall be reported to the House with such recom- 
mendation as the committee may make, whereupon the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered upon the resolution and all amend 
ments thereto to final passage without intervening motion, except on 
motion to recommit. 
Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, the resolution presented is fov 
the consideration of Senate joint resolution 63, providing for a 
medical reserve tor the Public Health Service. As some Metmu- 
bers know, I have not been in favor of the House bill, as it ix 
written as an amendment to the Senate joint resolution, but 1 
want to do all that I can to relieve the distress that exist- 
throughout the country to-day. 

The public health officials believe that if they are enablect 
te cemmission men for the time being—which is not a perma- 
nent matter—that they can send them from one part of thé 
country to another where the doctors are badly needed. Fo 
instance, the Public Health Service has been able so far to se! 
some physicians to £0 from one part of the country to the other. 
They found the other day two physicians in the State of In- 
| diana that they were able to send to the State of North Carolini. 
| where the eonditions were So urgent from this disease that th 
found it absolutely necessary to do so. In the State of Ohio, 
at East Palestine, the conditions were su h. as reported to the 
| Public Health Service, that people were dying without bernz 
able to obtain the services of a nurse or a physician. The con 
ditions reported from some parts of the country are critic, 
and they exist throughout the country everywhere. 

This attack or epidemic of influenza is the worst our country 
ever suffered from. We have had numerous epidemics of influ- 
enza in the past, hut never before in the history of the country 
have they been so severe as this one is. If you read the daily 
| papers you see that in the city of Washington the number of 
deaths is large. 

There is a peculiarity about this disease. 


It first appeared 


| along the Atlantic eoast, where more than wv thousand died 1 
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It then broke out in the State of 
Then it appeared later in the 
It appeared in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, and Iowa, 
free from it while it existed in Arizona and 


across the Rocky Mountains, 
Middle West. 
which were 
Montana, 

The Public Health Service has had some reports throughout 
the country as to the fatality of this disease. In the Army, 
where the previous death rate was 4 per thousand, it increased 
to SO per thousand, an enormous increase. Every Member, I am 
sure, is aware of the great number of boys in these camps from 
all parts of the country that have lost their lives as a result 
of this disease. 

This joint resolution has the indorsement of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, in a letter to Mr. Pov, of the 
Rules Committee, which I shall ask to insert in the ReEcorp. 
The Public Health Service has been very insistent that this 
legislation be passed, and that they might call these men, 
not those going into the Army but those above the age that 
usually go into the Army, and commission them for a time. This 
bill. provides that it shall expire by limitation in five years. 
Ilowever, the committee may change that provision, making it 
a less or longer time. The bill carries an appropriation of 
$300,000 for the Public Health Service, and they ask that that 
appropriation be stricken from the bill. They say that the 
money that Congress has already appropriated can be used 
for this purpose, and that it will be unnecessary te make 
further appropriation. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. I notice from the press reports that boys in 
the camps die from pneumonia. Is pneumonia the result of the 
influenza or is the pneumonia the influenza itself? 

Mr. FOSTER. Pneumonia is the result of the influenza. The 
influenza attacks the mucous membrane of the throat and nose 
and then extends down to the bronchial tubes and the lungs and 
results in pneumonia. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman state whether it is dif- 
ferent from the ordinary form of pneumonia ? 

Mr. FOSTER. It is not, except that possibly it is of a more 
severe type. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 

Mr. FOSTER, Yes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. If this bill becomes a law, is it not 
the purpose to send these physicians to communities throughout 
the country where the doctors have been called into the Army in 
such numbers that it has left those communities without the 
necessary medical attendants? Is it not the purpose to send 
these mey to those communities to relieve the situation? 

Mr. FOSTER. That is exactly it; that is the reason why 
physicians were asked to go from Indiana and sent to North 
Carolina. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I have had letters in the last three 
days showing that those conditions exist in Indiana where they 
ure in want of necessary medical attendance. 

Mr. VARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. VARE. Has the Health Department secured data as to 
the services of physicians in different parts of the country that 
they can avail themselves of? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; they sent out first a thousand telegrams 
to different parts of the country trying to secure physicians. Out 
of those they have had about 150 or 200 favorable replies. 

Mr. VARE. And the gentleman is of the opinion that if this 
hill is passed it will give immediate relief? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; I believe it will aid materially, because 
they can commission these men and send them to different parts 
of the country. 

Mr. GORDON. 

Mr. FOSTER. 

Mr. GORDON. 
officers ? 

Mr. FOSTER. They will correspond to those in the Army of 
first lieutenant, captain, major, and lieutenant colonel, 

Mr. GORDON, Can not the gentleman give it in dollars and 
cents? 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman from Ohio knows as much 
about that as I do; he is a member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. GORDON. Do they get allowances? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; they get allowances. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER, I yield. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Yes, 
What are the salaries of these commissioned 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. As I understand, there will be no age 
limit in case they find surgeons who are in good health. 

Mr. FOSTER. ‘There is no age limit. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I mention that because I know of 
some cases where men in excellent health have applied for 
appointinent in the Army and have been rejected on account of 
age. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is what this is for—to take men who are 
not eligible for service in the Army. There are about 140,000 
physicians in the United States. Probably 20,000 of those are 
not in active practice. There are some 30,000 to 35,000 who 
have gone into the Army, so that you can figure oat what a 
shortage there is. If there are some communities where there 
may be a surplus of doctors and others that have none, it may 
be possible to send those physiclans where there is a surplus to 
places where they are badly needed. They have taken nurses 
from the city of Milwaukee a long distance over the country 
where they have not been able to secure nurses to take charge 
of this disease. The Public Health Service is bending every 
effort it possibly can to relieve this awful situation that exists 
in the country. 


Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr, FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. What is the necessity for commissioning these 
men? You can not compel them to enlist. It must be volun- 
tary. If they are willing to enter the service in the interest of 


humanity and the department has already got the money to pay 
the expenses and salaries, what is the necessity of giving them a 
commission to extend over a period of five years. It seems to 
me that all ihey have got to do is to get every physician who is 
willing to volunteer and pay him and let him go into the service 
now. 

Mr. FOSTER. I said to the Surgeon General, or his assistant, 
that if there was any doctor in the United States who was so 
derelict in his duty that he would not serve in a crisis like this, 
he would not be fit to be commissioned in the Public Health 
Service. He replied that that was not the idea at all. Many of 
these men who may be commissioned will be sent throughout the 
country. Many of them will go without commissions, so far as 
that is concerned, but they would meet up with medical men who 
would supersede them. I mean by that, medical men in the 
Army, working as they would be with the Surgeon General's 
office. The commissioned men would supersede these others 
and they would have no authority. The doctors of the country 
have always responded to crises like this. I cite the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN] and the House to the heroic work 
that medical men have done in the past. The other day I men- 
tioned the Walter Reed commission, the yellow fever commis- 
sion, which had three men appointed upon it, each one of whom 
died as a result of the disease that they were investigating. It 
was said of one that he could secure no volunteers, but they had 
men who did volunteer. There is one man in Indiana, in the 
district of the gentleman who stands at my left [Mr. BARNHART], 
who did volunteer and did his part to help find out what this 
disease was. One of these men put his hand into the jar where 
the mosquitoes were, in order that they might bite him, so 
that they could determine how long after the mosquito infested 
with yellow fever bit the patient before the patient took the 
disease. He lost his life as a result of that, but he was willing 
to make the sacrifice. 

I say that any medical man who is not willing to go into dan- 
ger under circumstances that may come is no better than a 
deserter who would fly in the face of the enemy [applause], 
and I know that the doctors of the country have always been 
patriotic, and they will be patriotic and true to their profession, 
whether they be commissioned or not. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, I agree entirely with the gen- 
tleman, and I believe all that he says in regard to the medical 
profession is true. That is exactly why I ask, What is the 
necessity for commissioning them? Here is a man who is just 
as patriotic, just as brave, just as competent as any other who 
will get his first lieutenant’s commission, which carries a salary 
of $2,000, while some other man no braver, no better equipped 
to perform the service, no more loyal, will get a major’s com- 
mission, perhaps, drawing $3,600 a year.. If these men will 
volunteer, and I believe they will, to combat this danger in the 
interest of humanity, why commission them? Why not take 
every one who will go and pay him a salary and let him serve 
during this epidemic? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why, the very purpose of this bill is to 
grant them commissions. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is the point I make. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. That is what the Public Health Service 
has been straining for for months past. 

Mr. HAMLIN. There will be half a dozen discriminations in 
salary for the same work performed. 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, we have that in many other things. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. I yield to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. DUPRE. Will not the fact that these men bear a com- 
mission from the United States obviate a great many difficulties 
in the way of regulations as they go from one State to another? 

Mr. FOSTER. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. In a moment, 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I eall the attention of my friend from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HAamrin] to the fact that the pending resolution 
rests the discretion in the President to terminate these com- 
niissions at any time, so that they will not necessarily continue 
for the full period of five years. In connection with the ques- 
tion he propounded to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] 
1 would like to quote briefly from a memorandum prepared by 
the Publie Health Service. . 

The Public Health Service wishes it clearly understood that it does 
not believe that the doctors of the country are refusing to accept epi- 
demie service because they are not offered a commission, but it does 
believe that when these doctors leave their homes and enter a serious 
epidemic, such as the influeuza has proven to be, such service should be 
1ecognized and rewarded with a commission. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do. 

Mr. BARNHART. I want to ask the gentleman from Michigan 
a question. I am heartily in favor of the measure, but I would 
ike to know more about it. We have a situation in the city of 
Washington now in which a terrible epidemic is prevailing. 
L:very physician in this city is working day and night. 

Under the provisions of this bill some physician, to be called, 
possibly, from Baltimore, will be given an Army commission to 
come over here and do exactly the same work and take the same 
risk that these local physicians do. If you are going to com- 
mission a man ealled from one city where they have no epi- 
demic to another where they have an epidemic, why not also 
commission the doctors who are in the midst of the trouble and 
risking their lives every day? I can not understand the line of 
distinetion. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I will say to my friend from Indiana we 
have already commissioned about 30,000 physicians and sur- 
zeons in the Army. 

Mr. BARNHART. Commissioning them does not 
their qualifications and self-sacrifice a particle. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the gentleman think there is no dis- 
tinction between a doctor who goes from his State, in Indiana, 
and leaves his home and goes to the State of North Carolina or 
some other State and a man who is attending his patients in 
the town in which he lives? I think there is a great difference. 

Mr. BARNHART. I say the man who goes from a com- 
munity where there is no epidemic to assist in a community 
Where an epidemic does prevail is entitled to no more credit 
than the local man who is doing his best in his unfortunate 
community. 

Mr. FOSTER. I agree; but I am saying this, that the gen- 
Nleman from Indiana would have a physician go without au- 
thority, as said by the gentleman from Louisiana, without any 
suthority from the United States Government when he goes 
into that community, in a State of which he is not a resident. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, Mr. Speaker, by printing the matter to 
which IT have referred. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, 

The letter is as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, October 10, 1918. 


add to 


{After a pause.] The 


lion. Epwarp W. Pov, 
House of Representatives. 


_My Dear Mr. Pou: Permit me to invite your attention to the neces- 
sity for the immediate passage of Senate joint resolution No. 63, to 
establish a sanitary reserve corps in the Public Health Service. 

Chis resolution passed the Senate June 18, 1917, was favorably re- 
ported by the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
August 30, 1917, and is now pending on the Union Calendar of the 
llouse. The object of this bill is to create a medical and sanitary re- 
serve corps in the United States Public Health Service during the 
present national emergency. 


LVI——713 
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_ The necessity for this legislation becomes especially urgent at this 
time because of the epidemic of influenza which has now invaded the 
whole of the United States and has become so serious as to cause the 
Provost Marshal General to cancel orders sending drafted men to camp. 
The passage of the resolution (S. J. Res. 63) is greatly needed in 
order that the medical and sanitary personnel employed by the Public 
Health Service may be commissioned. Under this resolution doctors 
who are required for service in the Army or Navy will not be selected, 
but it necessarily follows that doctors who are patriotic enough to join 
this sanitary reserve corps, at a great sacrifice, deserve the honor of 
a commission. Furthermore, under the provisions of Executive order 
of April 3, 1917, constituting the Public Health Service a part of the 
military forces of the United States, it would necessarily follow that 
the medicai and sanitary personnel of the Public Health Service could 

be utilized, in so far as practicable, for duty in the Army or Navy. 
I therefore urge upon you the necessity for reporting the resolution 


(H. Res. 440) now pending before your committee providing for the 
consideration of Senate joint resolution under a special rule. This is 
urgently needed at this time in order that the Public Health Service 
may meet the present situation, which constitutes a grave national 
danger. 

Cordially, yours, W. G. McApoo. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr Speaker, I think there is a 
misapprehension with respect to some of the provisions of this 
bill. Statements which have been made and questions which 
have been asked leave the impression that the bill is probably 
a part of the Army or in some way connected with the Army. 
As a matter of fact the Public Health Service is under the 
Treasury Department and these men are not commissioned as 
officers of the Army but they are commissioned by the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service. They have no title 
beyond colonels or majors. They are commissioned in certain 
grades with similar rank to the Army and Navy, but they 
are not a part of either. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; I will yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. What particular class’ of people are these 
doctors to be appointed to treat, citizens? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; citizens. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It is not to treat the military? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not the military at all. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does the gentleman know of any reputable 
physician in this or any other previous epidemic who has ever 
refused to do his full duty as a physician in giving medical 
attention to sick people? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Certainly not. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. What is the occasion of opening here a mili- 
tary rank for possibly permanent retention in the service with 
salary? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is what I was just at- 
tempting to answer. It does not open up an opportunity for 
military rank. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. 
ing wedge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, I wish to say, 
in reply to the query propounded by the gentleman from Texas, 
that representatives of the Public Health Service, knowing I 
was opposed to the health bill, have called upon me on several 
occasions to have me withdraw my objection 

Mr. SLAYDEN. To this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘To this bill, and they stated that the pur- 
pose of this bill was to confer rank above that of second lieu- 
tenant upon the physicians of the country so that the physicians 
could go around with a uniform above the grade of second lieu- 
tenant. They informed me at the present time under existing 
regulations and law they are privileged to confer rank upon those 
physicians of second lieutenant and they wanted to confer a 
higher grade upon them as they go about the country. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is what I thought. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Now, Mr. Speaker, I agree with 
the gentleman here that this bill has had opposition for years, 
and it could not now pass if it were not for the epidemic that 
prevails throughout the country. 

Mr. HAMLIN. If the gentleman will permit, it seems to me 
the whole thing could be narrowed down—this bill does not pro- 
pose to carry a dollar of appropriation? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; the Public Health Service 
already has the money with which to carry out the provisions 
of the act. 

Mr. HAMLIN. 


The gentleman must admit it is an enter- 





Now, the passage of the bill would not add 
to-day a single additional physician. They have got to depend 
upon the physician to volunteer his services. Now, the only 
thing it can do on earth is to put a uniform on these fellows, 
and that does not add to their qualifications. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is true. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is not this also true: It does not add. but 
it is more than that; they can now be uniformed, but only with 
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the uniform of a second lieutenant. The desire is to give higher | was opposed by many Members because they feared it would 


rank. Is not that the situation? 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
who are most insistent on this legislation. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I would like to go on and make 
the statement I had in mind. Asa matter of fact, everything 
that is contemplated under the provisions of this bill should, 
ms suggested by the gentleman from Missouri, be carried out 
without the bill, but the contention is that this bill creates an 
organization that can coordinate throughout the States and 
across State lines and accomplish better results than the unor- 
ganized physicians of the country could accomplish, For in- 
stance, the States are not working in harmony to-day with the 
view of suppressing this epidemic. Kansas, my own State, 
through the health officer, has forbidden all assemblages of 
every character. That was done as soon as the epidemic began 
to show itself within the borders of the State. It was done 
with the view of preventing the spread of the disease in the 
State. It will be interesting to the future and interesting to 
other States to note the effect that forbidding the people to 
resemble or to gather in their usual places of meeting will have 
upon preventing the spread and growth of this epidemic that is 
prevailing throughout the country. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For a question. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman understand that all the 
officers commissioned under this act would draw their salaries 
so long as they held their commissions? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. I hoped the gentleman was going 
to ask me some question germane to the matter that I was dis- 
cussing, 

Mr. MONDELL. I am not one of those who have any doubt 
nbout the patriotism of the doctors of the country or of the peo- 
ple of the country generally. The gentleman does not have to 
prove that to me, but what I would like to know is something 
about the bill. That is the important matter now before the 
House. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentlemen in charge of the 
bill will have their inning in a short time and will undoubtedly 
explain to the gentleman from Wyoming and others the pur- 
port and intent of the measure. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman means that he “ passes the 
buck ”? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. If the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming is disposed to put that construction upon my answer. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman from Kansas does not know 
What that means, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The reason I have consented, 
so far as I have had any part in bringing this vill up for con- 
sideration at this time, is because I believe that it will coordi- 
nate the activities of the physicians of the country and aid in a 
measure in suppressing the influenza where it exists and pre- 
venting it from spreading to where it does not exist. The or- 
ganization, the uniform, the title, the button, the ribbon, the 
ecard, or whatever it is, that signifies a membership in the 
organization, with a head that can give orders, orders that are 
respected, will undoubtedly have a beneficial effect upon the 
activities of the physicians of the country in bringing about the 
results that the country so much desires. 

Now, another thing. This will cail into the service physicians 
who are practically now retired. The country has been literally 
combed for physicians, and they have been taken into the mili- 
tary and naval service. It is doubtful if there has been a time 
when the services of physicians have been as universally in de- 
mand as they are to-day. This will give older men an oppor- 
tunity to work in connection with other physicians in their 
profession. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am just concluding now and 
I would rather not yield. I have promised some time to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STarrorp]. 

And for the reasons i have stated I think the bill should have 
con. ideration. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin {Mr. STAFFoRD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this resolution came to the 
House of Representatives from the Senate as long ago as June 
26, of a year ago, and has received more than special consid- 
eration on my part in connection with the work of the Public 
Health Service. Shortly after the beginning of the war the 
Public Health Service conceived it should be its policy to branch 
out extensively and create a reserve corps of the physicians of 
the country that should be permanent. This resolution enme 
over to the House carrying an appropriation of S800,000, It 
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create a permanent force. The Committee on Appropriations 


That 1s what is represented to me by those | had no objection to voting as much money as was necessary for 


temporary purposes, and in one of the appropriation bills a year 
ago the amount carried in this resolution, of $300,000, was voted 
to the Public Health Service to carry on the work of inspecting 
the zones tributary to our camps and cantonments. 

On a casual visit to the War Department I inquired of Surg. 
Gen. Gorgas whether it was necessary to have the Public Health 
Service perform the work of sanitation and supervision around 
the camps and cantonments. He informed me that his office was 
willing and ready to perform the work of sanitation in territory 
tributary to the cantonments and camps, but that the Public 
Health Service requested that they should be permitted to per- 
form that work, and he aequiesced. And accordingly $800,000 
was appropriated by the Committee on Appropriations to allow 
the Public Health Service to perform work that was directly con- 
nected with the welfare of our soldiers at the cainps and canton- 
ments, and which could have been performed as well, if not bet- 
ter, by the accredited doctors connected with the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office and of the Army. 

Mr. ESCH. As I understand it, there is no warrant of law 
that authorizes the Surgeon General's office to exercise any 
jurisdiction beyond the confines of a camp or cantonment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no warrant of law, but the Sur- 
geon General’s office was willing to perform that work. How- 
ever, the Public Health Service stepped in because we know that 
the respective bureaus of the Government want to magnify; 
themselves in war tine and have some work to do. 

Then there came into the House this resolution, amended, 
from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, grant- 
ing commissions to members of the reserve corps and conferrin. 
certain ranks on civilian officers connected with some of the 
divisions of the bureau. I strenuously opposed it, and raised 
the question of no quorum one day when the chairman of the 
committee presented this resolution on Calendar Wednesday for 
consideration. The resolution was withdrawn. There came 
down here the health officer of the State of Wisconsin, who asked 
me to withdraw my objection. I asked him his reason for 
favoring this resolution. He said that young men of draft age 
who were doctors and were connected with the health activities 
of the respective States and municipalities were resigning, be- 
cause they did not wish to be known as slackers, and desired to 
go into the Army service; but by this bill they would be given 
some kind of a status in the Government employ that would 
retain them in the sanitation work of the States. I said to the 
health commissioner of the State, “I suspected that was one of 
the purposes of the bill when I read it, and I am more strenu- 
ously opposed to it now than ever, because the Army needs, andl 
pressingly needs, all the young men it can get for the Army sery- 
ice, and we should not throw the mantle of protection around 
any young men connected with municipal or State health boards 
in order to prevent them from going into the real service of the 
Army.” 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOREMUS rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
on his feet first. I will yield to him first. 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Does not the gentleman from Wisconsin 
realize that this bill provides that the young men Hable to 
military service shall not be exempted ? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but it will prevent young men con- 
nected with the activities of States and municipalities from 
volunteering in the Army, because if they were not taken into 
this service they would be known as slackers. This resolution 
has the support of the health authorities of the States, and the 
health commissioner of my own city on three different occasions 
on that same day came and begged me to withdraw my opposi- 
tion, and when he went home he gave out an interview to the 
papers of my city to the effect that I was opposed to establishing 
a reserve of the Public Health Service, not stating any reasons, 
but with the purpose to prejudice the minds of my constituents 
toward me by stating that I was opposed to the proper sur- 
veillanee of the health activities of the Government, when that 
was hot my purpose at all, 

Mr. MONDELL rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I promised to yield to the gentleman froin 
Texas. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I consumed? 

The SPEAKER. Five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I will yield for a short question. 


T think the gentleman from Michigan was 
Then I will yield to 
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Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
he thinks that under this bill there is a sufficient increase in the 
number or scale of physicians to meet the present emergency ? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is not its purpose. Only yesterday a 
epresentative of the Public Health Service called upon me—and 
ney have been calling upon me every week—and stated to me 
iat in his opinion this bill would in no way have checked the 
resent epidemie or increased the efliciency in any way of the 
‘ubliec Health Service in administering the million-dollar appro- 
vriation that was voted them a few weeks ago, when the epidemic 
wecame so critical in this country, and it was represented at other 
imes by other representatives of the Public Health Service that 
he main purpose of this bill was to give a desired commissioned 
rank to the doctors who are performing service at present. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And to build up a bigger bureau? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. The main purpose, as suggested by 
fle gentleman from Texas, and quite correctly, is to build up a 
bic bureau, to give them commissioned rank of higher grade than 
that of second lieutenant, because there were instances where 
doctors have refused to wear the uniform of a second lieutenant, 
but who wanted a proper grade commensurate with their station. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania and Mr. MONDELL rose. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will yield first to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MonbDELL], and then I will yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MONDELL. Perhaps the gentleman can answer the 
question which I asked of another gentleman, and which he 
could not answer. Under this bill the officers are to be com- 
iissioned to draw the salaries of their rank during the entire 
period of their commission ? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but I have an amendment which I 
intend to offer which will restrict the payment of the salaries 
they would receive to the time while they were on active duty 
under the Public Health Service. 

Mr. DOREMUS. We have an amendment to cover that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Iam very glad to hear that the committee 
has such an amendment. It was not called to my attention by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster], who reported this 
rule. I was informed that they intended to abandon the sub- 
stitute as reported by the committee and accept virtually the 
bill as it came over from the Senate. 

Mr. DOREMUS. That rule also applies to men already in 
the service, that they shall get pay only while on active duty. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but under this bill there is no such 
liiuitation, and they would receive the pay as suggested by the 
question of the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. One more question. Unless such an amend- 
ment is adopted as suggested, this would create only an active 
corps and there would be no reserve, because there would be 
no young men to be called on when needed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no difficulty in corralling the doe- 
tors to meet an epidemic. There is no doubt but that the Public 
Health Service has been endeavoring to magnify itself and 
spread its activities for many years. 

Iiverybody knows what the real purpose of the Public Health 
Service is in trying to have this bill passed. They do not dare 
to say that the epidemie which is now confronting the country 
is the oceasion of their desire for the passage of this legislation, 
and they do not dare to say that they have been limited in their 
activities by reason of the want of any such bill as this. This 
bill merely authorizes a commissioned rank to these men who 
eccupy to-day the verious civilian grades and receive the pay 
of civilian grades while on duty. Now, the question for the 
House is whether we wish to grant them the epaulets while 
they are going about doing this civilian work, with the rank and 
tie pay which belong to their present civilian status. 

Mr, TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
Vv: al. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Is there anything in the bill that limits the 
Payments to be made to the men practicing medicine or that 
prevents men who are not doctors from recetving commissions 
under this bill? 

Mr, STAFFORD. The gentleman is quite correct. There are 
No such limitations as would prevent the President, on the 
recommendation of the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
del The bill is very 
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rvice, from recommending private citizens. 
crudely drawn, without proper restrictions; but, as suggested 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Doremus], amendments 
Will be offered that will safeguard the interests of the Govern- 
Hient und safeguard the interests of the Treasury. 

‘The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired, The question is on the rule. 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Foster) there were—ayes 29, noes 19. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Tellers, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands tellers, 
The Chair will count. All in favor of ordering tellers will rise. 
{After counting.] Thirteen Members, not a sufficient number. 
Tellers are refused. The ayes have it, and the House auto- 
matically resolves itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. Hirtrarp] will take the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of Senate 
joint resolution 63, to establish a reserve of the Public Health 
Service, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 





Resolved, etc., That for the purpose of securing a reserve for duty 
in the Public Health Service in time of national emergency there shal! 
be organized, under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under such rules and regulations as the President shall prescribe, a 
reserve of the Public Health Service. The President alone shall be 
authorized to appoint and commission as officers in the said reserve 
such citizens as, upon examination prescribed by the President, shall 
be found physically, mentally, and morally qualified to hold such com- 
missions, and said commissions shall be in force for a period of five years, 
unless sooner terminated in the discretion of the President, but com- 
mission in said reserve shall not exempt the holder from military or 
naval service. Said officers shall consist of sanitarians, senior assistant 
sanitarians, and assistant sanitarians, and when ordered to active duty 
in the service of the United States shall receive the rank, pay, allow- 
ances, and leaves of absence of surgeons, passed assistant surgeons, and 
assistant surgeons, respectively. 

Sec. 2. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act 
the sum of $300,000 be appropriated out of any money in the United 
States Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

With the following committee amendment: 

That there is hereby established a Reserve Corps of the United States 
Public Health Service to be composed of officers of State, county, and 
municipal health organizations and other persons skilled in sanitary 
science. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the committee amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will not the gentleman from Michigan ask 
unanimous consent that the committee consider the Senate 
resolution, and not the resolution reported by the House com- 
mittee? 

Mr. DOREMUS. Iask unanimous consent that the committee 
consider the original Senate resolution in lieu of the resolution 
as amended by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the Senate resolution be considered in lieu 
of the one reported by the committee. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL, I think the matter should be presented to 
the House in full; therefore I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming objects. 
The Clerk will continue the reading of the House committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That appointments to the Reserve Corps of the United States 
Public Health Service shall be made by the President upon the recom- 
mendation of the Surgeon General of the United States Public Health 
Service with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury and com- 
missioned with grade of assistant surgeons, past assistant surgeons, 
surgeons, or senior surgeons in the Reserve Corps of the Public Heaith 
Service for four years or during the war in which the United States 
is now engaged in accordance with rules and regulations prescribed by 
the President : Provided, That no person shall be appointed as a member 
of the Reserve Corps as aforesaid until his voluntary application for 
appointment bas been filed with the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


I object, 


offer the 


Mr. STAFFORD. The amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute reported by the committee is one entire substitute and 


must be considered as an entirety and not by sections, and the 
substitute has not been. read in its entirety. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the point of order of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is well taken. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is that provided in the rule? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is not provided in the special rule, but 
under the rules of the House and of general parliamentary law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What was the ruling of the 
Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustained the point of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the Chair hold that the 
amendment is not offered at the proper time? 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘This is not the proper time for the gentle- 
man to offer his amendment. 

Mr. SEARS. After the reading of the whole bill, then we 
will return to each section and offer amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the rule there will be one hour of 
general debate, and then the bill will be opened for amendment, 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the com- 
mittee amendment, as follows: 

Sec. 3. That said officers when ordered to active duty as members of 
the Reserve Corps of the United States Public Health Service shall be 
subject to the orders of the Surgeon General of said service and while 
so serving shall receive from the United States the same salaries and 
allowances of officers of the corresponding grade in the Public Health 
Service: Provided, That officers of State, county, and municipal health 
organizations shall not be commissioned in said Reserve Corps without 


the assent of the proper executive officers of their respective States, 
counties, or municipalities. Officers in the Reserve Corps of the Public 


Health Service may be promoted successively to the higher grades of the 
Reserve Corps of the Public Health Service under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the President. 

Sec. 4. Phat when any person other than a commissioned medical 
officer of the Public Health Service shall be appointed chief of either 


the Division of Chemistry, Zoology, or Pharmacology of the Hygiente | 


Laboratory he shall be commissioned by the President as zoologist, 
chemist, pharmacologist, or assistant pharmacologist, as the case may be, 
in the Public Health Service. Sanitary engineers, assistant sanitary 
engineers, epidemiologists, and assistant epidemiologists may, on the 
recommendation of the Surgeon General, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, be commissioned as such by the President. The 
respective grades and order of promotion of such officers shall be pre- 
scribed by regulations of the Public Heaith Service. 

Sec. 5. That the duties of the Reserve Corps of the United States 
Public Health Service shall be performed under instructions issued by 
the Surgeon General of such service, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and shall be directed toward the proper sanitation of 
ports and places within the "nited States or within the jurisdiction of 
the United States Government, including espectally places in and near 
which industrial forces are or are to be mobilized and places in which 


military forces are to be mobilized and places near which military forces 
are mobilized 

See. 6. That it shall be the duty of the United States Public Health | 
Service to cooperate with State, county, and municipal health organiza- 
tions and with officials in charge of industrial establishments, with a | 
view to coordinating the activities and making effective the work of the 


health organizations of the United States 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule there is to be not to exceed 
one hour of general debate. 

Mr. ESCH. Can we arrange fer a division of the time? 

Mr. DOREMUS. Has the gentleman anything to suggest? 

Mr. ESCH. I that the gentleman control half 
time and that I control half the time. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I as* unanimous consent that 
equally dividk between the two sides, the gentleman 
Michigan to control one half the time and I to control the other 
half. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Would it not be more equitable to divide the 
time half and half Detween those who favor the joint resolution 
and those who oppose it? 

Mr. DOREMUS. I have no objection to that. 
from Texas suggests that we divide the time equally 
those in favor of the resolution and these opposed to it. 

Mr. ESCH. I shall yield time to gentlemen on this side who 
favor the measure, as well as to those who are opposed to it. 

Mr. SLAYDIEN. All I am asking is that there shall be an 
equitable division of the time. The aisle is no indication of how 
gentlemen stand on a question like this. 

Mr. DOREMUS. How much time does the gentleman 
Texas want? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. 


sugzest 


the 


from 


Not over five or six minutes. 

Mr. DOREMUS. TIT will see that the gentleman gets that time. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I am not speaking for myself alone, but in 
the interest of all gentlemen who may be opposed to the measure. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I suggest that one-half the time be at 
the disposal of Members who are in opposition to the joint reso- 
lution, if they claim it? 

Mr, DOREMUS., Oh, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan | Mr. Dorr- 
MUS] asks unanimous consent that the time be equally divided, 
one half to be controlled by himself and the other half by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mt. Escu}. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Donrr- 
mus] has just stated to the gentleman from Wisconsin | Mr. Srar- 


FrorD] that that division of time would be made with due regard 


to the attitude of gentlemen toward the bill. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that 
I shall be very glad to yield five minutes to him. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, TI would rather take the time a little later. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is understood that the time is to be 
yielded with due regard to the views of gentlemen in faver of 
the bill or in opposition to it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman 
suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


from Michigan made that 


ihe time be | 
from | 


The gentleman | 
between | 
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Mr. ESCH. Is 
Senate resolution ? 

Mr. DOREMUS. Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. Outside of any amendment? 

Mr. DOREMUS. That is my understanding of it; yes. 

Mr. WALSH. You can not make that agreement. 

Mr. ESCH. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Varr]. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, I do not hope to be able to say 
| all that I intended to say about this joint resolution in five 
minutes. I am not very much concerned as to the question of 
commissioning the physicians attached to the Public Health 
Service. I am very much concerned about the problem which 
| confronts us in all the large centers of population throughout 
the country. I am especially interested in subsection (a) of 
the report on the third page, which states that the purpose of 
the proposed legislation is to create machinery whereby the 
Government can instantly attack civilian epidemies which 
threaten to spread to military forces. 

I recently consulted Dr. Wilmer Krusen, the director ef public 
health of Philadelphia, and he writes me as follows: 

We need 100 more physicians In Philadelphia to-day in order to 
properly man our hospitals and take eare of the poor people who are 
rot able to get physicians because they are overworked. 

He further advises that the acting commissioner of the State 
of Pennsylvania, Dr. Royer, says that the situation in the 
anthracite coal regions is desperate, and that unless this epi- 
demic is speedily abated the coal supply, which is so necessary 
for the completion of the war program, will be jeopardized. 

When I went back to Philadelphia last week, immediately 
upon reaching my office I was called upon by the ehuirman of 
one of the draft boards in the southeastern part of the city. He 
had appealed for the organization of a corps of physicians 
and there were 10 physicians assigned to one small locality in 
the southeastern part of the city, taking in a part of my con- 
gressional district and part of that of my distinguished col- 
league [Mr. Moors of Pennsylvania]. A little later on these 
physicians, having worked night and day, were physically un- 
able to endure the strain. I personally provided automobiles 
in order that they might be taken without any loss of time 
from place to place. After 48 hours night and day of constunt 
| work there was siill a waiting list of 100 people who had re- 
ceived no medical aid. I only give this as an illustration of 

one part of the problem which the health authorities have con- 
| fronting them. I might go into the different districts and te! 
the great number of deaths. I might call the attention of the 
House to the fact that distinguished clergymen of Philadelphia 
have been working side by side with the day laborers in cen 
teries digging graves in order that those who die may receive 
prompt burial. 

We have a total number of physicians in Philadelphia of 
3.400; number absent in military service of the United Stat 
900; number of physicians remaining in city, 2,500. 

In normal times one physician cares for 600 persons. 
ent time one physician cares’ for 800 persons. 
population sick at one time, 4 per cent. 
tion afflicted, 10 per cent to 15 per cent. 

Philadelphia a medical center for training doctors and 
nurses, and has contributed for Government service a percent:ze 
| equal to, if not greater than, any city of its type in the United 
| States, 

It is at present affected by the worst epidemic in history. 
The death rate for the week ending October 11 is 95.74 per thou- 
sund population per year. Normal death rate for this time of 
the year is 15 per thousand population per year, an increase ol 
over 600 per cent. 

Our city has also given five of its hospital buildings at B)- 
berry for Government use, and in many of its larger hospit:ls 
has turned over its wards for the treatment of Army and Navy 
men, thus decreasing the facilities of the civilian population. A 
great demand for hospital facilities in Philadelphia has been 
created by reason of the prevailing epidemic. Doctors and 
nurses who have remained faithfully behind to treat the civilian 
| population have not enly been overburdened, but many of them 

are ill and unable to perform services. It has been necessary tv 

place medical students in the field to take the places of doctors 

Philadelphia has contributed to the Army and Navy and Red 

Cross 865 nurses ; number of men in military service from Phil:- 

delphia, 51,000; number of men employed in shipyards and other 

war industries, 250,000, 

The city of Philadelphia has cared for 7,000 soldiers passing 
| through the city en route to other points since February, 1918. _ It 
| has also cared for 1,300 families of soldiers in the service, pay!s 
| $22.50 to $40 per month for the relief of each family. Medical 
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attention and supplies are given to the families of those absent in 
military service. Free burial is also granted to their relatives. 

Surely, Philadelphia is giving her all as a patriotic duty to the 
Government. The city, however, is now in need of aid and calls 
upon the Government to assist it by sending to the city as many 
physicians as is consistent with the situation. 

We in Philadelphia need this help. We need it now; not next 
week, not a month from now, but we need it now. I ‘appeal to 
the Members of this House to pass this bill with proper amend- 
ments and pass it at the earliest possible date in order that relief 
may be given to the people who are in such great distress. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VARE. I will. 

Mr. ROSE. Is not the bill badly needed through many sec- 
tions of the State of Pennsylvania, in the coal regions where 
physicians have left and they are now unable to get physicians 
to cope with the disease? 

Mr. VARE. Yes; and I will recall the statement of Dr. 
Royer, the acting health commissioner, in which he says that 
the situation in the anthracite coal regions is desperate, and un- 
less the epidemic is abated the coal supply so necessary for the 
completion of the war program will be jeopardized. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VARE. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. GORDON. Is this limited to the present emergency? 

Mr. VARE. My understanding is—— 

Mr. GORDON. It says in a national emergency. Is it pro- 
posed to commission a lot of people with high salaries for the 
purpose of going out and performing medical service that usually 
devolves upon the local authorities of the State? 

Mr. VARE. My information is that the gentleman in charge 
of the bill [Mr. Doremus] will offer amendments in order to per- 
fect the bill. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
Towa [Mr. Green] three minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, ordinarily I would not 
be in favor of this bill, but with the emergency that is upon 
us at this time I see no other way to control it. 

The epidemic that is spreading over the country threatens 
now not only to paralyze business in certain communities but 
to strangle military preparations. In certain quarters it is on 
the increase. I know of no method which has been advanced 
and no proposal which has been made which will get control of 
this epidemic better than the one offered in this bill. If I knew 
of a better one, I would be in favor of it. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Does not the ge atleman think that it ought 
to be limited to the present emergency? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I agree with the gentleman that there 
ought to be certain limitations put on it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. “Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Do we get any more service from physicians 
by passing this bill and giving rank to medical men? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think I can explain that by alluding 
to a situation of which I have personal knowledge. I know of 
physicians of high rank who would not by reason of age be 
permitted to go into the military service. They are anxious to 
do something, to feel that they are doing something in the 
crisis of the country, something directly affecting the whole 
Nation, and participating in the war work. I am satisfied that 
they are ready to go forward and offer their services, and will 
offer their services, in case the bill is passed, although they 
may know nothing of the bill at this time and perhaps have 
not even heard of it. I know physicians to whom I believe the 
provisions of the bill will appeal; it will appeal to their patriot- 
isin; it will apneal to their desire to serve their country. to 
their desire to be of use at this time. I believe they will come 
forward, and that the Government can marshal them together 
and put them where they are needed to carry on the work which | 
will be effective. That, as I understand, is the great object and 
purpose of the bill. 

The epidemic is serious in parts of my State, and in other 
parts it is hardly felt at all. At Camp Dodge, according to the 
letter I received the other day, there were 1,300 cases in a 
single day, 900 cases the day before, and 600 cases the day after. 
Deaths in that camp are now somewhere from 70 to 80 each 
day as a result of this epidemic, and yet there is nothing like 
the number of soldiers in that camp which it is able to accom- 
modate, and not the number that there ought to be there and 
would be there were it not for this epidemic keeping them away. 

Mr. MONDELL. Of course, this resolution would not furnish 
any additional physicians for that kind of work. 


gentleman from 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is in error, for, if I 
understand the bill properly, these surgeons assembled under 
this can be sent anywhere; but even admitting that is the case, 
this camp is spreading influenza over my State and other States, 
because soldiers come there from all States. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is no limit to the funds of the War 
Department to handle cases of that kind. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There is no limit to the funds, but 
there is a limit to the physicians that can be obtained where 
they are needed most. I think this bill ought to pass. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been surprised to-day to hear gentle- 
men contend that the only purpose of this bill was to give a 
number of doctors uniforms, and that those whose services 
could be obtained under the bill were not men of high standing. 
This attack on the physicians and intimations that the profes- 
sion is back of the bill, and that some members of it are ani- 
mated by a desire to get into a uniform, is entirely unwar- 

ranted. The bill will give a uniform to no one, although it does 
provide for the granting of uniforms. 

It is not unlikely that a doctor who gives up his business to 
take up the Government service at a long distance from his 
home and with small pay would at least desire that he possess 
some evidence of the character of his service. For this reason 
the commissions ought to be granted to many standing to those 
who receive them ‘and the honor of serving their country in 
this time of war and disease will be the main reward which 
the doctors will receive. 

Let me say also, in this connection, since these uncompli- 
mentary intimations have been made, that I know of no profes- 
sion which gives so much to the world in general, without war, 
as that of the physician and surgeon. In my State at least 
there is no one so poor that he can not obtain a doctor in case 
of sickness, and nearly every physician has treated hundreds 
of cases for which he never could expect to receive any pay. 

The doctor also often runs great risk, especially in tre ating , 
contagious diseases like the one which causes the present epi 
demic and — even more infectious. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Foster] has referred to the case of the doctors 
who volunteered for experiments in order to discover the cause 
of infectious yellow fever and met their death thereby. These 
men were as truly heroic as any who lose their lives on the 

field of baitle, and the pension which was subsequently awarded 
to their families was small indeed for the great service ren- 
dered mankind by their sacrifice. 

This bill is a somewhat in: po gir acknowledgment of the 
value of a profession which stands, to say the least, as high as 
any. 

I trust the bill will pass and soon become a law. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to discuss the 
terms of the bill itself. This House has twice passed, by 
unanimous consent, a bill on rural sanitation. Sanitation of 
the cities has been looked after and rural sanitation has been 
neglected. The rural sanitation done now by the Federal Goy- 
ernment is in cooperation with the State and county health 
authorities. The Federal Government is committed to this 
work by virtue of the fact that we are appropriating $150,000 
a year for the purpose of cooperating with the St: — but the 
trouble is that there is no fixed or definite policy by ee of 
the fact that the appropriation has been made without being 
authorized by law. The bill to which I refer has been discu isset 
repeatedly upon the floor of the House and has passed by unani- 
mous consent. It was killed in the Senate by virtue of one Sena- 
tor who happened to be upon the committee who had no objection 
to the terms of the bill but who by reason of the fact that he did 
not believe in the practice of medicine objected to the bill be- 
eoming a law. I want to say that this bill I have introduced, 
and it is now pending before the committee, is the same 
bill that has been several times reported from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, except that the principal 
objection to the bill was a tuberculosis department, creating 
two bureaus. I want the Recorp to show that at the proper 
time I shall offer this bill as an amendment to the pending 
resolution. I would have no objection if I could get recogni- 
tion to move to discharge the committee from further considera- 
tion of the bill and to take it up without putting it as an amend- 
ment upon this resolution, but the same committee and the same 
members of the committee who have been upon that committee 
before have repeatedly reported the bill. The chairman of the 
committee has not given the bill a place as yet, and I have asked 
him once or twice to let me take it up, but in view of the fact 
that it has unanimously passed the House on two occasions I 
want to offer it as an amendment to this resolution at the proper 
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time. T hops it may be in order. Omitting the formal part of 
the bil it ij hort—it is as follows: 

Thst hereaiter there shall be in the Bureau of United States Public 

lealth Sery i additiopval division known and designated as the 

division of 1 nitetion, and said division shall be under the charge 

of commissioned medical officer of the United States Public Health 

! ictailed by the Surgeon General, which officer, while thus serv- 

i | be an assistant surgeon general within the meaning of section 

the act approved July 1, 1902, entitled “An act to increase the 

ind change the name of the United States Marine Hospital 


My reason for asking the committee to adopt this amendment 
ix this: There are five diseases that constitute about 85 per cent 
of the death rate in the United States, according to the statistics. 
All of these diseases are preventable diseases. This rural sani- 
iation has nothing to do with the practice of medicine but simply 
tis ihe people the sanitary laws. For example, typhoid 
fi is now known to be due to infection. 

the sources of infection can be discovered and eradicated, 
homes that are properly looked after in a sanitary way 
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What is the necessity for this legislation? What we need is 

more doctors. What we need is doctors where they are needed, 

Will we secure them through this resolution? We will not se- 

cure one more than we now have or can get unless there be 
somewhere a physician who refuses to render the aid and 

services which he can render unless he receives a commission 
and epaulets. That is the proposition. This bill does not fur- 
nish any money to the Public Health Service; it does not give 
any authority they do not now have. This bill can not increase 
the number of doctors. This bill will not necessarily bring any 
more physicians into the Public Health Service unless there are 
physicians so dead to the ethics of their profession that they 
refuse to do what they can to relieve the situation. I do not 
believe there are many physicians who can be dragooned into 
the Public Health Service by putting a major’s shoulder straps 
on them; if there be such they will be of very little use when they 
do get them. I am not certain we should not create a reserve 
in the Public Health Service of men commissioned in various 
parts of the country who would respond whenever called upon, 


ate BENS d with ( o— on oe eee eee but this bill does not as it is now presented make such provision. 
oe eee oo ee ‘ = . aa os ee a 7 oie | The caption of the bill refers to a reserve, but as a matter of fact 
: aga ar wpa f= poe weed: ja pont ag Pong ‘Teke. ae the measure as the committee is prepared to present it creates 
oe eee eae Oe me pn ee ee Eee aT” 7 | & permanent force of men who are to be commissioned and paid 
uce the city of my friend from Pennsylvania (Mr. Moore], | go» five years unless their commissions are sooner taken from 
thie ty of Philadelphia, If you have the vegetables and milk | sheen : 
coining from the country and they are infected because of ™M - DOREMUS. Will the ge tle -jeld ? 
cireless sanitary arrangements in the country, you will have = “ a : tog aggre Senge hy 


ivyphoid in Philadelphia. Therefore, as a protection to the city 
us well us to the country we should increase the knowledge 
in respect to sanitary laws. Malaria, which kills so many people 
i the United States, is absolutely preventable solely by ob- 

rval of proper sanitary measures, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
Rippi has expired. 

r SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman to 

grant ine two or three minutes more. 

‘iv, DOREMUS. I yield three minutes more to the gentle- 


Mir. SISSON. My reason for insisting upon this measure 
passing at this time is that if this becomes a part of this bill, by 
cooperation with every county in the United’ States we can 
get in touch with the proper authorities and with the expendi- 
ture of very little money on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment, because the States and counties will have to contribute 
50 per cent either in service or money of the amount spent by 
the Hlealth Department of the Government that makes us 
cuprble of preventing these diseases. I know of nothing more 
costly to the human family than ignorance. If you will give 
this information and convince every farmer in the country 
that by the use of proper sanitary methods he can eliminate 
these five communicable diseases in the United States it will 
save millions of dollars in doctors’ bills and a great deal of 
suffering; but if it is not done by somebody having charge of the 
work, somebody with authority, strange as it may seem, the 
county and State health authorities are not capable of im- 
pressing the people at home as they are if they have coopera- 
tion with the Federal Government. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I do. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is very much in favor of his 


bill. which is a very different measure than the measure be- | 


fore us? 

Mr. SISSON, Yes. 

Mr. MONDEELL. Is the gentleman in favor of issuing these 
coinmissions at this time, as provided for in this bill? 

Mr. SISSON. I must say to my friend that in the past I 
have not looked with much favor upon this proposition that is 
now before the House. I have not given the bill the study, 
perhaps, I ought to have given to it; but if the bill becomes the 
law, since this House has by unanimous consent twice passed 
this bill before, I see no reason why it should not become the 
law with this bill at this time. [Applause.] 

he CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
leman from Wyoming [Mr. Monve.r]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the country is passing 


through a fearful epidemic and there is not a Member of Con- | 





gress Who would withhold the moneys and the authority neces- 
sary to deal with that epidemic. As a matter of fact the Con- 


gress has appropriated $1,000,000 and placed it in the hands of | 


the Public Health Service for the purpose of meeting this emer- 
gency. Those moneys are now being expended. Congress would 
gladly appropriate more if necessary, but that more is not con- 
sidered necessary is evidenced by the fact that those who are 
presonting the resolution propose to strike out the appropriation 
Which it carries. Now, the question is, in view of the situation, 


Mr. MONDELL. So it does not create a reserve corps which 
can be useful in case of emergency. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I know my friend from Wyoming does not 
want to make any misstatement. 

Mr. MONDELL. No. 

Mr. DOREMUS There is nothing in the resolution which re- 
quires or provides that these men shall be paid for the period 
of five years. They will only be paid—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, there is nothing in the resolution as 
your committee now proposes to present and support it that 
authorizes anyone to commission a man without paying him, 
and in the absence of any provision in the resolution to the 
effect that the reserve corps may be called upon when needed 
and be paid only when in active service, those men would 
be commissioned, would draw their pay, and would not be a 
temporary force but a permanent force. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Let me call the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that under existing law none of the men in the 
Public Health Service get any pay at all except while on active 
duty, so the gentleman is clearly in error. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is not speaking accurately. 
If the gentleman will stop to think for a moment he will 
realize how inaccurate he is when he makes the statement that 
no one in the Public Health Service receives any pay unless 
on so-called active service. They are all on active service the 
moment they are commissioned, and they continue on active 
service while they hold their commission. This bill purports to 
ereate a reserve but it creates an additional active service. If 
it would give or add a single additional man, or would in 
any way help in getting physicians we do not now have, we 
would all of us be favorable to it, but I can see nothing in it 
but an attempt to create a permanent body of commissioned 
men under the pretense of being of some assistance in the 
present emergency. Not a man can be secured, employed, or 
paid under it who can not now be employed and paid unless, 
as I said, there are men who refuse to do their duty unless 
commissioned. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrnco]. 
| Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, when I came into the Hail a 
few moments ago I heard the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green | 
discussing this bill, and I sought to get information in refer- 
ence to it, and I find in talking to the gentlemen who have charge 
of the bill that the object of the bill is not to do what I feare:l 
and what the gentleman from Wyoming seems to fear; that is, 
put a major’s shoulder straps on a lot of doctors. That is not 
| the object of the bill at all. If it were the purpose of the bill, 
to offer an incentive to the doctors of this country to do thei: 
| duty by giving them a commission in the United States Army, 
of course I would not be for it. I do not believe you have to 
| offer an incentive to physicians. I do not believe the physi- 
cians are moved by the spirit which the gentleman from 
Wyoming seems to think they.are moved by. My observation 
|has been that the doctors of this country give more of their 
itime and attention to real publie service than possibly any 
i other class of professional men that we have. They are the 
| only professional men who are constantly giving their time and 
their attention to bring about conditions which will be a detri- 
ment to them financially. 
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livery time the physicians of this country—and there are a 
lot of them anxious to do it—give their time and attention to 
improve the public health, we all know they reduce their in- 
comes. And yet that is the condition that we know exists with 
reference to the medical profession of this country. We know 
what they have done since this war started. We know 
that the most of the physicians who have gone into the Army, 
and are to-day in France, have given up practices that in a 
great many instances amount to a great deal more than they 
receive in pay as officers. They have felt the call of patriotic 
duty and have responded to it. And I believe that in this 
epidemic the physicians of this country are working night and 
day doing everything they can. 

Now, you ask what is the benefit of this. From what I 
eather, the benefit of this will be that it will give an organiza- 
tion that will make it possible for the Public Health Service to 
more fully utilize the services of people who can be used by 
creating a public health reserve in this country, just like you 
have other reserves connected with other branches of the Gov- 
ernment. And now, if it does that, why not do it? The gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MonpELL] is mistaken as to pay, be- 
cause the bill provides that they are paid only when on active 
duty. And I do not think you want to ask a doctor to give 
services to the public unless you give him pay for that service 
in keeping with the pay given for other services of the same 
rrade. 

Mr. REED. 

Mr. WINGO. I will. 

Mr. REED. Am I to understand that this bill is a perma- 
nent bill or an emergency war measure? : 

Mr. WINGO. As I understand, the committee proposes to 
offer an amendment which will restore the language on page 1, 
does it not? 

Mr. DOREMUS. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Then, if it does, commissions will be for a term 
ef five years unless sooner terminated. 

Mr. REED. It says “during the war in which the United 
States is now engaged.” That is why I asked the question. 
My colleague was talking as if he thought this should be a 
permanent institution of our Government. 

Mr. WINGO. I will pay very little attention as to whether 
or not it will be a permanent institution. My idea is this: That 
if we provided for this during this epidemie and it proved of 
great value, the Public Health Service would show us it was a 
good thing and therefore it ought to be a permanent institution. 
I'rankly, I can not see any reason why, if it is good in emer- 
gency, we should not have an organization that will be ready 
whenever another emergency arises and one which we can im- 
mediately use, instead of having to constitute new machinery 
each time. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. 
while on active duty. 

Mr. WINGO. Only paid while on active duty. And even if 
T did not have that notion, I will close with this suggestion: 
There is not any more efficient organization in this Government 

han the medical organizations, the health organizations. We 
are proud of the record that the Public Health Service has made 
in this country, the splendid service that it has been to the 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Fispecially when they are only paid 


country both in times of epidemic and in their customary 
routine service. We are all proud of the showing that the 


medical divisions of our Army and our Navy have made. The 
reports from the camps of this country are something that we 
ought to be proud of, and I know we are. And I am willing to 
give what the Publie Health Service and the medical divisions 
of our Army and Navy say is necessary to serve the publie at 
this time. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, this measure 
would not come in at this time except for the accident of the 
epidemie which now afflicts the country. It seems to me it 
is rather unfair for the: proponents of the bill, which contem- 
plates the organization of a permanent institution, to take 
ndvantage of the existing crisis and, because of that crisis, use 
this opportunity to pass this measure which they have long had 
in mind and which hitherto has been subject to many objee- 
tions. 

I have read the bill, that pertion which was stricken out; 
and I have read the amendment, or substitute therefor, and 
have failed to find in either the bill or the amendment any ref- 
erence to the existing emergency, that emergency which my 
colleague, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Vare], re- 
ferred to, and referred to very appropriately, because he comes 


from a district where the people have been dying during the 
past week by the hundreds and where they are still dying, due 
to an epidemic that has been passed down to us from New 
England. I happened to be in Boston two weeks ago when this 
epidemic was at its height there, and have observed its progress 
and have felt its effects in my own family. It is a terrible 


scourge. It has come on to Washington. It is now passing 
west. But will this bill relieve the situation? Is this bill 


intended to relieve the situation? Gentlemen have said that 
an emergency exists and that this bill, of long standing in the 
House, should be passed beeause of that emergency. Our cry- 
ing need in the section from which I come is for doctors, 
nurses, and undertakers. We need the doctors now. Those 
that we have are overworked. We want the doctors to come 
into our homes and take care of our families, our children, our 
men, and women, who are dying for the want of medical care. 
Why? Beeause we do not have enough physicians. As they 
did not have enough of them in Boston, we did not have enough 
of them in Philadelphia, and you do not have enough of them 
in Washington; and if this scourge passes west or south you 
will not have enough of them left to take care of the wants of 
your families. A gentleman told me, coming down in the 
train yesterday, that outside of one of the munition plants 
there was one undertaker who had in his establishment now 
168 bodies that he could not move for 10 days because it was 
impossible to get coffins and grave diggers to decently put those 
bodies away. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will yield in a moment. 
Where were many of our physicians? They were in the Army, 
or they had been engaged in other war activities. What do you 
propose to do by this bill? You propose to create a permanent 
organization to do what? To take physicians who may be in 
attendance upen my child now and who may be in attendance on 
your child to-morrow to put on shoulder straps and go into the 
xyovernment service. : 

That is what this bill does. There is not one thing in it to 
relieve the present crisis; it creates a permanent organization 
to run four years in one instance and five years in another. It 
relieves the man who is doing a needed domestic service and puts 
him in the official service. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Does not the gentleman know that the men 
in this service do not wear shoulder straps? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is what is proposed to be 
done when you commission them. You propose to grade them 
and take them from private service and put them into the 
public service. You propose to take them from the homes and 
put them into political places. Yon are not meeeting the present 
emergency: you are looking forward to a five-year tenure of 
office, and you are taking the physicians away from the homes 
where they are so badly needed at the present time. 

It is unfortunate; it is not fair for the committee to bring in 
a bill of this kind under the guise of the present emergency. 

No one appreciates the Public Health Service more than I do. 
No one values more than I do the trials and sacrifices and serv- 
ices of the heroie men, past and present, in that organization 
who have studied science and medicine and devoted their atten- 
tion to the publie good and the general welfare. But you do 
not intend to help the individual family by this change. Under 
this bill you do not propose to send our domestic physicians to 
war; you propose to send them to the ports and put them around 
industrial establishments and take them away from the points 
where they are useful and absolutely necessary to protect life. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pensylvania. The bill has been brought in 
as an emergency bill, but it covers no immediate emergency. 
It provides for a five-year tenure of office for physicians who are 
sadly needed now in the afflicted districts. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman from Michigan 
any other speaker? 

Mr. DOREMUS. Yes. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. SLaypEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, this resolution was intro- 
duced on June 26, 1917; apparently, if one wouid give full credit 
to the argument that has been made here, to provide for the 
emergency of the epidemic which came to us in the autumn of 
1918. It seems to have been a wonderful forecast of events. 
But it is like a good many of the so-called “war measures.” 
I am coming to believe that the phrase “ war measures” covers 
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n multitude of sins—anything that anyone wants, from the 
establishment of an organization to conduct a series of pink 
teas to this resolution, which masquerades as “a war measure.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have not yet been able to become convinced 
of the necessity of this legislation, although I have listened 
carefully to the arguments of gentlemen while I have been in 
the House, and I have great respect for them, and usually for 
the soundness of their arguments and their logic, but I have 
not yet been convinced that by simply giving men commissions 
in the Federal service you are thereby adding to the number of 
doctors in the country and thus relieve the community distress 
that my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] speaks about, or 
that it will increase their skill. It is notorious, Mr. Chairman, 
that the great doctors, the men whose skill has brought them 
to the top of their profession, the men who have done wonderful 
things in the way of healing, in discoveries in the field of medical 
science, are not the men who go into the military or naval serv- 
ice or other public organizations. The reward for such a man 
in private life far surpasses anything that can be given him 
officially. This resolution proposes to invade the States and 
municipalities and, out of hand, take them all, all of their offi- 
cials, and convert them into a part of a Federal machine. 

I ask my friends who represent States and parts of States 
and municipalities to consider for a moment the effect of such 
legislation. It is a further centralization of power at Wash- 
ington. As a Democrat, as an American citizen who believes 
in the institutions of his country as they were founded and in 
those divisions of power that were made in its beginning, I am 
opposed to such a measure as this. 

No doubt the framers of this measure considered carefully 
and made an accurate estimate of the temptation which was 
to be offered, which is a title and rank and uniform. I suppose 
that the certain pay of a commissioned officer of the United 
States Army, plus allowances that are provided for, which, 
perhaps, some physicians do not earn at home, are relied on to 
produce plenty of applications and thus build up the bureau. 

Again, my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] said very 
pertinently and strongly that already the demands of the military 
and naval organizations of this country have drained the com- 
munities of their medical men. 

Within the last year I personally have known communities in 
the district in which I reside to be left absolutely without doctors. 
They were mostly country doctors, but country people get sick. 
Country people have the same “hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, and affections” as other people. They have the same 
weaknesses. If you prick them they bleed. They suffer as 
other men suffer, and they require the treatment of physicians 
when they are ill. But those communities have been drained, 
and they will be further drained by this measure. Rank and 
certain pay and the distinction of holding a Federal office will 
take them from the hardships and meager pay of country prac- 
tice. 

Mr. LAZARO, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I had only five minutes, and I dare say I 
have only a minute left. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has one minute remaining. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like very much to yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend, but I had it in mind—I certainly will not 
now have the time—to go over this bill by paragraphs and indi- 
cate my opposition to it. 

Mr. LAZARO. I would like to ask a very brief question. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I am afraid I will not have time to answer 
it, but I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAZARO. Merely for information. For instance, in a 
community where as the result of the war there is now no 
doctor, and in a town a few miles away there are too many 
doctors, would it not be possible to get a doctor from the town 
where there are too many and send him to the place where 
there are none? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. When the doctors where there are too many 
find out that there is a locality in which there are too few you 
can not keep them away. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DOREMUS., I yield to the gentleman another minute. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Answering the question of my esteemed 
friend, whom I love and admire, the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lazaro], I will say that the law of supply and demand 
that ordinarily governs business, except when there is a war 
measure on, will apply in the case to which he refers, and that 
young physicians and old physicians who have an unremunera- 
tive practice will eagerly hasten to the community in which 
there are too few physicians. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I can not better finish my speech than 
by yielding to my colleague. 
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Mr. BLACK. Even if that situation arose it would not be cor- 
rected by this legislation, because the Public Health Service 
would not have any right to station a practicing physician 
iu such a community unless possibly temporarily. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I hope the reply of my colleague [Mr. 
Brack] is satisfactory to my friend from Louisiana [Mr. 
LAZzARO]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I yield five minutés to the gentieman from 
Illinois [Mr. Foster]. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen seem to get an idea 
that under this joint resolution the Government is going to com- 
mission a lot of doctors, put uniforms on them, and send them 
out through the country. Gentlemen were never more mistaken 
in their lives. Public Health officials do not wear uniforms, never 
have, and I hope they never will. They belong to the civilian 
population and to that portion of our people who are not expected 
to wear uniforms any more than anybody else. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have been informed by a representative 
of the Public Health Service that under the present regulations 
these men are privileged to wear the uniform with the one bar of 
a first lieutenant on the epaulets, and that the purpose of this 
bill is to allow them to wear uniforms indicating higher rank. 

Mr. FOSTER. Anybody who knows anything about the Public 
Health Service knows that they do not wear uniforms. I do not 
know whether they can or not. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Even Dr. Blue, the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, does not wear a uniform, 
does he? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; or any of the others. When we look back 
upon the history of the country, and of disease, and of the epi- 
demics that the country has gone through, I am sorry anyone 
from the former yellow-fever section or any other part of the 
country, where epidemics occur, should stand on the floor oppos- 
ing such a bill for the Public Health Service in time of need. 
Why, every man who lives in this country ought to call to mind 
what these men have done for the health of the people. When 
epidemics of yellow fever swept over the South and when whole 
communities and cities were driven from their homes through 
fear, hundreds and thousands of people lost their lives. To-day 
it is possible to prevent it. Typhoid, typhus, and many other 
diseases are preventable. 

Mr. GORDON. They did it without commissions, too. 

Mr. FOSTER. No; most of them were commissioned. Yet 
to-day we have men standing upon the floor of this House oppos- 
ing this bill. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. LAZARO. Is it not a fact that in the histories which the 
children study in school credit is given to Gen. Goethals for the 
building of the Panama Canal, but not a word is said in those 
histories about the great scientists, Reed, Lazarre, and Carroll, 
who went to Cuba, the home of yellow fever, and submitted to 
inoculation to establish the fact that yellow fever and malaria 
were transmitted in a certain way, and blazed the way for Dr. 
Gorgas to go to Panama and make a sanitary zone, and make it 
possible for this country of ours to build the Panama Canal? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. There is no question about that. 
My colleague states it correctly. 

Mr. LAZARO. And they did it without uniforms and without 
commissions. 

Mr. FOSTER. They did it without uniforms. Now comes the 
Public Health Service that desires to commission these men, 
believing, as they do, that they may help them, that they may 
send them out to other parts of the country, giving them some 
reward for going from their homes, and they ought to have the 
right to do it. I do not know whether it will help this epidemic 
or not, but I am not one of those who will stand upon the floor 
of this House and oppose any bill that looks to the saving of 
human life and the mitigation of the distress and suffering of our 
people. ‘ 

My friends, we paid the widows of the yellow-fever commission 
each $125 a month. I remember that Mrs. Lazarre came to my 
office before the law was passed and told me of the distress and 
the difficulty she had to live. She had no money, and we finally 
got through the House a bill paying these widows $125 a month, 
and one of the men who permitted himself to be experimented 
upon came from the district of my friend, the gentlemen from 
Indiana [Mr. BARNHART], and we gave him $85 a month. When 
we think of what they did and what those who led the armies 
through the field of battle, when we think of these in the civilian 
service of the country who have done so much to save human 
life—when we think of that, and then the Public Health Service 
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asking us to give them this additional legislation, it seems to me 
that men ought not to stand on the floor of this House and talk 
about these men trying to get in here because they want a com- 
mission, When it is only a temporary measure at best and expires 
by limitation. Ah, my friends, I hope I may never be one of 
those who will stand in the way of a measure to save the health 
of the people of my country by men who will do what they can 
to save human life and prevent disease. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; I can not; my timeis so short. I have no 
more interest in this than you have. Your people suffer as 
much as mine, but I am willing, if it costs a few thousand dollars, 
to vote for it when we expend hundreds of thousands of uollars 
for other purposes of possibly less importance—for hog cholera, 
cattle tick, and those things. I would not stand here and en- 
deavor to quibble about a little matter that affects the public 
health of the people of this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. ESCH. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, this bill was in- 
troduced long before the present epidemic came to this country. 
[t was not introduced in anticipation that this country would be 
afflicted by such a scourge. It had been in contemplation even 
before it was introduced in June of last year. It seeks the 
creation of a reserve to serve in a national emergency whenever 
that national emergency might arise, and therefore not neces- 
sarily during a period of war. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; if the gentleman will make it brief. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman does not agree with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that this is only a temporary matter. The 
gentleman’s view is the correct view—that it is a permanent 
reserve. 

Mr. FOSTER. There are limitations in the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not desire any limitations. If we are 
going to create a reserve corps make it permanent. 

Mr. ESCH. It says “ina time of national emergency.” This 
emergency may recur; we can not tell but that five years hence 
the country may again be scourged by some such affliction as 
we are going through now. But the men who are appointed 
under these provisions to serve as a part of this reserve corps 
will serve but a temporary period under a commission which 
will terminate by its own terms. ‘Therefore I do not fear that 
there will be created under this resolution a great permanent 
iorcee, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the administration of the million and 
three hundred thousand dollar fund, how does the Public Health 
Service employ physicians and control the sanitary conditions 
about the country? 

Mr. ESCH. I suppose they use the money to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the employment of physicians? 

Mr. ESCH. I suppose they do employ sanitarians. This is 
largely for the purpose of employing sanitarians, because their 
duty really precedes the duty of the physician. If the sanita- 
rian does his work well, there may be but little need of a 
physician. But gentlemen seem to think that the purpose of 
the bill is to create a lot of positions to satisfy the ambition 
of men who wish to wear shoulder straps. I suppose every one 
of you has gone down to the Quartermaster General’s Depart- 
ment, The Adjutant General’s Department, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Department of both the Army and the Navy, and pleaded 
for the appointment and commissioning of some good constitu- 
ent, because, forsooth, he was specially equipped in a certain 
line. Of course you did, and I do not blame you for doing it, 
but these men who want to get into this Public Health Service 
have the same right to aspire to a position as these constituents 
of yours have to aspire to a position in the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral Reserve Corps, in the Ordnance Reserve Corps, in the Med- 
ical Reserve Corps of the Navy, and the Medical Reserve Corps 
of the Army. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. LAZARO. Members speak of medical men wishing to 
wear uniforms and straps. Is it not a fact that all of the great 
scientists and medical men who have worked in laboratories 
where there was danger, who exposed their lives in order to 
establish certain facts, have done so in the calm of the night 
and the day without uniforms and without noise? 

Mr. ESCH. The gentleinan is right about that. 

Mr. GORDON. And without commissions, too. 

Mr. LAZARO. And without commissions. 

Mr. ESCH. They have, and they have done noble work. 
There is heroism in the laboratory of a physician that deserves 
recognition fully as much as does the heroism of the battle 


field, and these men, physicians and sanitarians, who will get 
these temporary commissions in this Public Health reserve can 
be just as brave, and doubtless will be just as brave, as men 
who have to fight the physical battles, because they will be sub- 
ject to orders and they will be compelled to go where there is 
need, and that will be, in many cases, a place of danger, because 
these diseases which they will have to combat are dangerous 
and contagious diseases. 

The records of the Public Health Service are filled with in- 
stances where men have given up their lives for the public good. 
Let me recount that up to 1912 there were 8 officers in the 
Public Health Service who contracted tuberculosis—S commis- 
sioned officers out of a total force at that time of only 133. 
Eight of them coatracted tuberculosis and three of them died. 
Fourteen contracted yellow fever, and six of them died. Four 
contracted typhoid, and two of them died, and one of them had 
the cholera. That is the record of the Public Health Service, 
with 133 commissioned officers. The Surgeon General is going 
to place these men in the Public Health reserve created by this 
resolution in places of like danger, and if they are so placed 
I am not one to deny them the simple requital of a commis- 
sion. [Applause.] It is too small an argument to combat this 
bill because, forsooth, these men desire some recognition of 
their ability and of their patriotism. The least that we can do 
is to give these men in the Public Health reserve a commission 
commensurate with their ability and their service. Under the 
law as it is now, under the act of 1902, no man can enter the 
Public Health Service with a rank higher than that of an 
assistant surgeon. This bill would give the health authorities 
the right to grant rank higher than that—of past assistant sur- 
geon, of surgeon, and Assistant Surgeon General. That is the 
line of promotion in the service, being assimilated with the 
service of the Medical Corps of the Navy, with which it has 
been related more or less since 1798. These men ask nothing un- 
reasonable. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] 
said this bill would simply draw away physicians frem places 
where they are now needed. The purpose of the bill is to send 
men to places where they will be needed, and if it passes, by 
creating a personnel of two or three hundred of these men who 
pass examinations, who are skilled, and who have aptitude for 
these positions, will save many sections of the country from 
many a death, and the fears of the gentleman I know will not 
be realized. 

It is unfortunate that just at this time, with this great dis- 
ease spreading over this country, we are also at war. We are 
short of physicians and 50 per cent of our trained nurses are in 
the Army service, many of them across the sea. It is unfor- 
tunate that this disease should be coincident with the war, but 
these national emergencies are not always going to occur when 
we are at war. We want this reserve created to meet these 
national emergencies. 

Mr. LAZARO. Is it not a well-known fact that Japan’s suc- 
cess in fighting Russia was due to the fact that Japan rec- 
ognized the importance of efficient medical service and of giving 
the medical men rank in order to cope with that situation? 

Mr. ESCH. I think the gentleman states that correctly. 

Mr. LAZARO. Did they not blaze the way? 

Mr. ESCH. It was due to that wonderful system established 
by the Japanese that the Japanese mortality rate was the least 
of any army in recent years. 

Mr. LAZARO. She made the greatest progress ever known 
to mankind. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; and it was due to the sanitarians connected 
with the Japanese Army that there were so few cases of ty- 
phoid, whereas typhoid has been the army plague from the 
beginning. I think we ought to vote for this resolution, and I 
shall move to amend to make the iimivation of time one year. 
I believe we can well afford also to put in a limitation that the 
pay shall be confined to the period of the active duty of the 
man. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would the gentleman agree to 
a limitation as to the number of men to be appointed? 

Mr. ESCH. I doubt whether that would be wise. The thing 
to do is to have it flexible. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Suppose there should be a 
heavy draft on overworked physicians in my district for this 
service and we should be left without physicians, as we are at 
present, does not the gentleman think there should be some 
restraint upon the appointing power, that there should be a 
distribution of these appointments? 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 


I have not the floor. 

Mr. ESCH, I yield. 

Mr. LAZARO. Does not the gentleman think that the de- 
partment here realizes the importance of taking care of the 
civil population, so that the civil pepulation will produce what 
is neceessury for the men on the firing line? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will say that not one of 
these physicians in the Public Health Service will be available 
tu go into the homes to relieve the distress there. 

Mr. LAZARO. How can they take care of the civil popula- 
tion——— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
plysicians for domestic purpeses. 

Mr. LAZARO. Oh, they will see to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
inanimous consent that the time of debate be extended for five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time for debate is fixed by the rule. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, how much time have [ re- 
maining upon this side? 

The CHAIRMAN. Five minutes. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, I will try to get through in 
less than five minutes. I think every member of the committee 
must have been impressed by the striking want of harmony of 
the arguments of those who have opposed this resolution. One 
Member vociferously proclaimed that this is a scheme to create 
political jobs. Another opponent of the resolution made the 
deciaration that if this should become the law there would be no 
addition to the Public Health Service. Of course, the question 
that naturally presents itself to the ordinary individual is, How, 
if the resolution will not increase the number of men in the serv- 
ice, can it add to the number of political jobs? 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOREMUS. I can not yield just now. I have only five 
minutes. 

Mr. MONDELIL I have not heard anyone here opposed to 
this resolution say that it would not lead to appointments. The 
statement was made that it would not give us any more doctors. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I will say to my friend from Wyoming that 
the statement has been repeatedly made on this floor that this 
resolation will be entirely inefficient to add to the present organi- 
zation of the Public Health Service, and yet other gentlemen 
opposing the measure have said it is a scheme to create political 
jobs, and it reminds one of the statement that is often heard that 
if one is determined not to do a thing, why one excuse is just as 
good as another. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to quote very 
briefly from a memorandum prepared by the Public Health 
Service: 

‘Senate joint resolution No. 63 was passed by the Senate 
June 18, 1917, and favorably reported with amendments by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in the House 
of Representatives August 30, 1917. 

“The purpose of this resolution is to establish a reserve corps 
in the United States Public Health Service. At present the 
service is operating under the act of 1889, which authorized a 
commissioned personnel but limited the appointments in this 
corps to the lowest grade, and further provided that medical 
otlicers should serve four years in this lowest grade prior to 
promotion. In view of the fact that the Army and Navy have 
practically taken into service all of the younger medical men 
it has been impossible for the Public Health Service to secure 
physicians for its regular commissioned corps. The resolution 
as proposed will authorize the commissioning of medical and 
sanitary personnel in the higher grades with commensurate 
rank. 

“ At the outbreak of the war there were about 140,000 doctors 
in the United States. Of this number somewhat less than 
130,000 are in active practice. Up to the present time the 
Army has enrolled about 30,000 doctors for military duty, 
and the Navy several thousand. Further, the draft boards’ 
exnmination requires practically all of the time of 15,000 to 
20,000 physicians. In order to meet the needs of an army of 
5,000,000 men it will be necessary for the Army to enroil 20,000 
more physicians, provided the proportion of 10 doctors per 
thousand is maintained. At present, then, the available sup- 
ply of doctors for the civil population is estimated at about 
75,000 to 80,000. This number is being rapidly reduced by the 
daily enrollments of medical men in the Army Medical Corps. 

“Tt will be seen that when the present epidemic of influenza 
began in the United States there was a serious shortage of 
doctors for the ordinary needs of the civil population. There 
was also a proportionate shortage in the nursing personnel of 
the country. Epidemic influenza was first reported along the 
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Atlantic seaboard and has spread to practically every State in 
the Union. It has reached very serious proportions in many 
places, so that to meet the situation the Public Health Service, 
through the Volunteer Medical Service Corps of the Medical 
Section of the Couneil of National Defense, sent out a call to 
more than 1,000 doctors, and has succeeded in enrolling 
in epidemic service something more than 200 doctors. The 
reason why the proportion of acceptance in this service was so 
low is due to the fact that a large number of the doctors were 
seriously needed in their home towns and could not be spared, 
and a large number were already stricken with influenza. 
The Public Health Service wishes it clearly understood that it 
does not believe that the doctors of the country are refusing 
to aecept epidemic service because they are not offered a com- 
mission, but it does believe that when these doctors leave their 
hemes and enter a serious epidemic, such as influenza has proven 
to be, such service should be recognized and rewarded with a 
commission. The epidemie of influenza which has now spread 
through the country is without a parallel in the history of the 
United States. The most widespread epidemies of yellow fever 
which have swept over the Southern States have on no 
oecasion equaled the number of deaths which have already 
occurred from influenza in this country. In 1878 the epidemic 
of yellow fever caused about 4,000 deaths in the city of New 
Orleans. Up to the present time there have been more than 
2,000 deaths from influenza in Boston; New York reports about 
400 deaths 2 day from influenza and pneumonia: Washington 
City, 74 deaths per day. In the Army the death rate has jumped 
from 4 per thousand per year to more than 81 per thousand per 
year on account of influenza; this means about 2,000 deaths in 
the Army from influenza for the week ended October 1, 1918. 

“When the number of deaths from influenza are summed up 
they will undoubtedly be many thousand more than that of 
any other epidemic in the history of the country. The erying 
necessity of the hour is a mobile corps of physicians, nurses, 
and sanitarians who can be shifted from place to place to cope 
with this and similar national emergencies as they arise. There 
can be no doubt that by the time that winter comes the impress 
of this present epidemie upon national vitality will have be- 
come so deep that we may confidently expect its aftermath in 
the form of epidemies of cerebrospinal meningitis, pneumonia, 
and the like. For this reason it is all the more urgent to pre- 
pare for this situation while there is still time, and that in the 
future similar national disasters may not find us unprepared to 
meet them as fully as our resources will permit.” 

In that I heartily coneur. Now, in answer to the question, 
how you are going to increase the number of men in the Publie 
Health Service by this resolution, I say we propose to increase 
them in the same way we increase the surgeons and physicians 
in the Army and Navy to-day and in no other way. This is not 
a war measure. It is not put forth here as a war measure. 
There is no question that the necessity for its enactment has been 
emphasized by the prevailing epidemic, but, as pointed out by my 
friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu], we not only desire this legis- 
lation to cope with the present epidemic but we want to create 
a permanent force that will be prepared to meet the next 
epidemic, and no man in the world knows when that will come, 
Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the committee I will ask at the 
proper time to strike out all of the resolution as reported by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce after section 1, 
it having been agreed by practically all who are interested in 
the subject that by renson of legislation already enacted these 
additional sections will be unnecessary, and then I will ask to 
amend section 1 by inserting a proviso which will preserve the 
same proportion of rank as now exists and will limit the pay and 
allowances of these men to the time they are on active duty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That for the purpose of securing a reserve for duty 
in the Public Health Service in time of national emergency there shall 
be organized, under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, under 
such rules and regulations as the President shall prescribe, a reserve 
of the Public Health Service. The President alone shall be authorized 
to appoint and commission as officers in the said reserve such citizens as, 
upon examination prescribed by the President, shall be found physically, 
mentally, and morally qualified to hold such commissions, and said 
commissions shall be in force for a period of five years, unless sooner 
terminated in the discretion of the President, but commission in said 
reserve shall not exempt the holder from military or naval service, 
Said officers shall consist of sanitarians, senior assistant sanitarians, 
and assistant sanitarians, and when ordered to active duty in the service 
of the United States shall receive the rank, pay, allowances, and leaves 
of absence of surgeons, passed assistant surgeons, and assistant surgeons, 
respectively. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Would 
it not be proper at this time now to move to strike out all—— 

Mr. DOREMUS. I would be very glad to offer that amend- 
ment if it is in order at this time. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, there is a committee amend- 
ment pending which has not been disposed of. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will not the gentleman from Michigan ask 
unanimous consent that the House consider only section 1 of the 
Senate resolution and not consider section 2 of the Senate reso- 
tution, or the substitute reported by the committee? 

Mr. DOREMUS. If it is in order I will be very glad to move 
to strike out all of the resolution after section 2 providing it 
does not foreclose my right to offer an amendment to section 1. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The regular procedure would be for the 
committee first to consider the substitute recommended by the 
committee and to consider amendments to the substitute, and 
then after it has been amended either to reject or accept it, 
and the House is not disposed to act upon the committee substi- 
tute. 

Mr. DOREMUS. 
all after section 2, 

Mr. STAFFORD. 





I shall move to strike out of the resolution 


Ask unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Section 2 has not been read yet. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I ask unanimous consent to strike out of the 
resolution all after section 2. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman should now ask unanimous 
consent to consider section 1 of the Senate resolution, because the 
comlnittee has recommended to strike it out. 

Mr. DOREMUS. To strike out everything after section 1. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The committee has recommended the strik- 
ing out of section 1 of the Senate resolution. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out of sec- 
tion 1, on page 2, everything after and including line 3, page 2, 
and insert the following. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, there is a committee amend- 
ment pending to the Senate joint resolution which is to strike out 
section 1. Action has to be taken upon that first, and we can 
readily take action by voting it down and then amendments will 
be in order. 

Mr. DOREMUS 

Mr. ROBBINS. 

Mr. DOREMUS. 

Mr. ROBBINS. 

Mr. DOREMUS. 

Mr. ROBBINS. 


[After a pause.] The 


Chairman, I move to strike out, on 


I ask for a vote on the motion. 

State what the committee amendment is. 
To strike out section 1 of the Senate bill. 
Section 1 and part of section 2? 

Strike out the italicized matter of section 1. 
Section 1 and part of section 2? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, by unanimous consent, we have 
already stricken out all after section 2. Now, the question is 
to vote on the committee amendment striking out section 1 of 
the Senate amendment. So the question would be on that 
amendment, 

Mr. MONDELL. The recommendation of the committee must 
be disposed of, and the recommendation of the committee is to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert certain other 
matter, 

Mr. DOREMUS. We want to vote down the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I confess I am a little confused about this, 
there being so many counselors. I do not yet understand, I 
will say to the chairman, precisely what we are to vote on. 

Mr. DOREMUS. We are to vote on, as I understand it, I 
will say to the gentleman from Texas, to strike out the commit- 
tee amendment to section i. We want that amendment sricken 
out so that it will leave the Senate resolution as it passed that 
body. 

Mr, STAFFORD. You want the recommendation of the 
amendment of the committee disagreed to. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The language in the italics is the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. FOSTER. That is the House amendment. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That has been stricken out? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; by unanimous consent. Now, the ques- 
tion is on voting on the committee amendment striking out sec- 
tion 1, and that we will vote down. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. 
resolution is section 2? 

Mr. FOSTER. Section 1. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. You might strike that out, too. 

Mr. FOSTER. We may. We will try it, however. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. NORTON, 
amendment here proposes that all after the enacting clause be 
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stricken out and that the substitute be adopted. Is not that 
the committee amendment? Is not that the amendment that 
should be voted down, and then the Senate resolution will be 
before the House? 

Mr. DOREMUS. I will say to my friend that the committee 
has already by unanimous consent stricken out everything that 
is in the resolution after section 1. 

Mr. MONDELL. Which was immaterial, I will suggest to my 
friend, because there was nothing in the resolution after section 
2 until the House adopted it. There was simply a recommenda- 
tion of the committee. But that does not matter. The motion 
now before the House is the recommendation of the committee. 
If that is voted down, then the Senate bill will remain as it 
passed the Senate. 

Mr. DOREMUS. That is the proposition exactly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I have an amendment pending, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk wil! report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DorneMus: Page 2, after line 2, strike out 
the remainder of the paragraph, which reads as follows: 

** Said officers shall consist of sanitarians, senior assistant sanitarians, 
and assistant sanitarians, and when ordered to active duty in the sery- 
ice of the United States shall receive the rank, pay. allowances, and 
leaves of absence of surgeons, passed assistant surgeons, and assistant 
surgeons, respectively.” 

And insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“ Provided, That the officers commissioned under this act, none of 
whom shall have rank above that of Assistant Surgeon General, shall 
be distributed in the several grades in the same proportion as now 
obtains among the commissioned medical officers of the United States 
Public Health Service, and shall receive the same pay and allowances 
while on active duty as are now provided by law and regulation for the 
commissioned medical officers in the said regular commissioned Medica! 
Corps.” 

Mr. MONDELL. 
amendment. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MONDELL. I move to strike out the words in the amend- 
ment “ while on active duty,” and to insert in lieu thereof after 
the word “and ” and before the word “ shall,” on page 2, line 5, 
the following. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MONDELL moves to amend the amendment by inserting in line 5 


of the amendment, after the word “and” and before the word “ shall,” 
the words “shall at all times be subject to call to active duty by the 
Surgeon General, and when on such active duty,” and strike out the 
words “ while on active duty,” on line 6, so that as amended the amend- 
ment shall read: 

“ Provided, That the officers commissioned under this act, none of 
whom shall have rank above that of Assistant Surgeon General, shall 
be distributed in the several grades in the same proportion as now 
obtains among the commissioned medical officers of the United States 
Public Health Service, and shall at all times be subject to call to active 
duty by the Surgeon General, and when on such active duty shall receive 
the same pay and allowances as are now provided by law and regulation 
for the commissioned medical officers of the said regular commissioned 
Medical Corps.” 


Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, I do not think we have any 
objection to that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment, offered by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I notice that the amendment proposed by the committee is 
broader than the original Senate resolution in that it permits the 
Surgeon General to create two additional grades above the grade 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 


| of surgeon, namely, Senior Surgeon and Assistant Surgeons Gen- 
i eral. I wish to inquire of the gentleman having the bill in 


charge what is the need of creating these two additional senior 
ranks? As originally passed by the Senate, the limit of grade 
that could be conferred on these temporary officers was that of 
surgeon, and now you provide that the highest rank shall be 
that of Assistant Surgeon General. I am informed that the 
Assistant Surgeon General receives $4,000, and the senior sur- 
geon $3,500 per annum, and the surgeon $3,000. What is the 
necessity of going above the grade of surgeon? Why not pro- 
vide in the gentleman’s amendment that they shall not have 
any rank above that of surgeon? 

Mr. DOREMUS. The gentleman from Wisconsin will observe 
that the amendment provides for preserving the same proportion 
in all these ranks that now exists in the present organization 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes; and if you are going to extend 
the Public Health Service and multiply them by the needs of 
the occasion to the extent of the appropriation that has beea 
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voted of a million dollars, instead of to-day having four 
Assistant Surgeons General receiving a salary of $4,000 each 
and six assistant senior surgeons at $8,500 you are going to 
have many more than that number. It was originally under- 
stood, as I take it, that this bill was for the sole purpose of 
meeting conditions that might arise in this war, and now my 
colleague, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu], says that 
it is to be a permanent force to meet future emergencies. The 
original resolution provided for a reserve “in time of national 
cinergency.” That has a well-accepted meaning. The War 
Department and the Committee on Military Affairs use the 
words “ existing national emergency ” as being that of the war. 
Now, what is the need of creating these additional grades of 
Assistant Surgeon General and senior surgeon? We are going 
pretty far when we are establishing the high rank of surgeon. 

I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the pro forma amend- 
meiut and amend the amendment of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Doremus], in line 2 of the amendment, by striking out 
“Assistant Surgeon General” and inserting the word “ surgeon.” 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the gentleman with- 
draws his pro forma amendment and offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Starrorp moves to amend the Doremus amendment by striking 
out, in line 2, the words “Assistant Surgeon General” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word “ surgeon.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, just a word. That amend- 
ment conforms to the original resolution as passed by the Senate, 
and I believe as requested by the Public Health Service. What 
is the use in creating these very high ranks, entailing additional 
expense on the National Government? ; 

Mr. HSCH. Mr. Chairman, just a moment. I doubt whether 
the amendment of my colleague is really of sufficient importance 
to justify us in adopting it. In view of the fact that under the 
amendment as suggested by the gentleman from Michigan these 
officers are to be appointed in the certain proportion that now 
obtains in the Public Health Service, that proportion having 
heretofore been four assistant surgeons to the hundred ap- 
pointees, and six senior surgeons to the hundred, the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan is for the purpose of pre- 
serving that proportion. Now, if you drop down to surgeon, 
as suggested by my collesgue [Mr. StTarrorp], you would have 
to have a vastly greater number of surgeons to maintain the 
proportion that exists under the existing law, so that there would 
really be no saving in expenditure. In fact there would be 
a greater charge on the Treasury. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Willi my colleague yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The letter prepared by the Bureau of Public 
Health and read by the gentleman from Michigan stated that 
the purpose of this bill was to create commissions. Now, we 
have an organized force here in the Bureau of Public Health 
rated according to the gentleman’s statement. 

These physicians that are going to be employed for temporary 
service are in the field. There is no neeessity of having that 
same force organized according to the same proportion. The 
only idea is what grade shall be given in commissioning these 
doctors to perform this temporary emergency service? I say it 
is high enough to go to the grade of surgeon, instead of the 
grade of Assistant Surgeon General and Senior Surgeon. Weare 
not going to create divisions throughout the country with the 
same number in each respective grade. 

Mr. ESCH. I simply wish to say in reply, Mr. Chairman, 
that to place a surgeon in charge of the field work, which may 
cover the whole Pacific slope, the man being paid $3,000, is not 
in my judgment the proper thing to do, and therefore an As- 
sistant Surgeon General should be in charge of a whole region, 
having surgeons under him and passed assistant surgeons under 
him and assistant surgeons. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is dn agreeing to the amend- 
ment otfered by the gentleman from Wisconsin |Mr. STarrorp] 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Doremus]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan as amended. 

rhe amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to section 2. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
mmendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Amendment offered by Mr. SISSON: Page 2, following the Doremus 
aQinendment, insert as a new section the following: 


“Sec. 2. That hereafter there shall be in the Bureau of United States 
Public Health Service an additional division known and designated as 
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the Division of Rural Sanitation, ond said division shall be under the 
charge of a commissioned medical officer of the United States Public 
Health Service detailed by the Surgeon General, which officer while 
thus serving shall be an assistant surgeon general within the meaning 
of section of the act approved July 1, 1902, entitled ‘An act to 
increase the efficiency and change the name of the United States Marine- 
Hospital Service.’ ” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve or make a point 
of order, according to the wish of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. SISSON. I hope the gentleman will reserve it. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I will be glad to accommodate the gen- 
— from Mississippi by a reservation of the point of 
order. 

Mr: SISSON. Mr. Chairman, when I took the floor a little 
while ago I called the attention of the gentlemen then present to 
the purpose of this amendment. I will state to my friend who 
reserved the point of order that this proposition has twice passed 
the House by unanimous consent. It has twice been discussed 
fully, and there has been no objection to it in the House. Now, 
if there is any emergency that justifies the passage of this bill 
at this time, there is just as much emergency that this amend- 
ment shall pass. The health of this country can not be segre- 
gated into the health of the city and the health of the rural dis- 
tricts. The health of the people of the country as a whole 
should be looked after. This amendment which I offer will not 
eost the Government a penny, unless an appropriation shall be 
made in some future bill. It simply gives to rural sanitation a 
position in the Government, where from time to time such appro- 
priation as Congress may see fit and proper to make can be made 
to provide correct sanitation in the country. 

All of the medical profession, whatever may be the school of 
medicine to which they belong, agree that there are certain com- 
municable diseases which can be absolutely eradicated by sani- 
tation. If there ever was a time in the history of the country 
when we might commit ourselves to this proposition it is now, 
because under the pressure of the epidemic of influenza the 
medical authorities of the Government are insisting upon the 
immediate passage of this bill. Why should we not make a com- 
plete bill of it? Why should we not carry into effect the work 
which the Government is attempting to do, and to give the Sur- 
geon General the right to cooperate with all the State authori- 
ties and the county authorities and assist those gentlemen in 
carrying into effect proper sanitation throughout the rural dis- 
tricts? It is utterly impossible to make the cities healthy 
and to keep the country healthy throughout unless you have 
wholesome food and pure milk, The sanitation must not sim- 
ply be confined to the cities, but it must go into the rural 
districts. 

It is known that typhoid fever may become epidemic through 
milk. Some years ago in a town in Pennsylvania nearly every- 
body died of typhoid. The physicians of the city and the 
health authorities were utterly amazed and at 2 loss to account 
for it; but a bacteriologist made a search and found a little 
mountain stream which he followed up to its source. He found 
that a family several miles up the stream had had some deaths 
from typhoid fever. From the open privy of the home the in- 
fection got into the water, and so was carried into the city, and 
it was agreed that that was the source of the infection. So I 
might continue to enumerate hundreds of instances where such 
things have happened. 

Now, since the House has twice passed this bill by unanimous 
consent after discussion, I see no reason why the point of order 
should be interposed by my friend to prevent this very much- 
needed legislation. I hope that my friend will withdraw the 
point of order and permit this to become a law. I do not con- 
cede that the point of order is good, because the amendment 
which I offer is germane to this bill, in my judgment. The 
purpose of this bill is to establish a reserve of the Public Health 
Service. If you take the whole scope of the bill, it deals with 
the health of the country generally. This is a proposition to 
enlarge the Public Health Service. I am offering an amend- 
ment to enlarge the Public Health Service so that a departinent 
that is now being operated without authority of law, solely be- 
cause it is carried in appropriation bills. and has been so carried 
for three years, may become a part of this law. ‘This creates a 
reserve corps of the United States Pubic Health Service, to be 
composed of officers of State, county, and municipal health or- 
ganizations and other persons skilled in sanitary science. The 
amendment which I offer simply proposes that a department of 
rural sanitation shall be added as one of the various health 
agencies in addition to those herein enumerated. Therefore, in 
my judgment, it is not subject to a point of order because it is 
germane to this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi 
is not germane to the subject matter of the bill under consid- 
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eration. If the Chair has any doubt about it, I should like to 
be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the bill that we are now con- 
sidering by unanimous consent is section 1. 

Mr. SISSON. We are not considering it by unanimous con- 
sent. We are considering it under the rule. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill that is now being considered in 
the committee is section 1. Everything else in the bill has been 
eliminated. Under the motion agreed to by unanimous consent, 
eliminating all of the resolution save section 1 the gentleman 
would have no right to offer amendments to fix the amount of 
an appropriation, because that has been eliminated from consid- 
eration. What, then, is before the committee for consideration? 
Only section 1. What does section 1 relate to? It provides for a 
reserve corps in the Public Health Service, an emergency crea- 
tion. It is of a general character. Now, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi is not a matter strange to me, 
because we have had it up in the Committee on Appropriations 
for many years past. I know how earnest and insistent the 
gentleman has been on this matter. There have been some who 
have opposed it in the committee who have not insisted on 
their opposition when the matter has come up in the House. So 
I am acquainted with the purpose of the amendment. His 
amendment provides for something relating to an organization 
in the Public Health Service, a permanent matter for all time, 
namely, a division of rural sanitation. This bill does not 
provide for any organization of a permanent character. It 
provides for a reserve corps during an emergency. You can 
not amend a bill providing for an organization only when an 
emergency exists by an amendment that provides for an orgar- 
ization always to be in existence. You can not amend a general 
bill of a temporary character by an amendment unless it is 
kindred and germane. Such is not the provision of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. Supposing a bill had been introduce! 
creating one bureau. You could not offer an amendment creating 
another bureau, because the precedents are many that where a 
bill relates to one subject matter you can not amend it by au- 
other subject matter. 

The prime purpose of the bill under consideration is to create 
an emergency, temporary, public-health reserve corps. This pro- 
vides for a permanent division relating to the organization for all 
time of the Public Health Service. If the amendment is in order 
you could offer amendments reorganizing the entire Public 
Health Service. I could offer an amendment for a division relat- 
ing to city sanitation, an amendment for a division for sanitation 
relating to the Army or to Army camps, or to the Isthmus of 
Panama. The fundamental purpose of the rule of germaneness 
is to permit the offering of only those amendments which have 
been considered by the committee or naturally arise from the 
consideration of the subject matter, so that Members can not 
offer amendments that have never been considered by the com- 
mittee, so that only those amendments will be considered that 
are the result of matters that have received attention. This 
amendment has never received consideration of this body, cer- 
tainly not in connection with this bill, and I insist that the point 
of order should be sustained. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that the gentle- 
man’s statement in stating that this amendment is not germane 
in that it only deals with temporary matters is valid. Look at 
the very language of this bill— 

That there is hereby established a reserve corps of the United States 
Public Health Service to be composed of officers of State, county, and 
municipal health organizations and other persons skilled in sanitary 
science. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But, if the gentleman will permit, that has 
been eliminated by unanimous consent of the House. I grant 
that if we were considering the original bill it might be different, 
but that has been eliminated. 

Mr. SISSON. I was not in the Chamber when that portion 
was eliminated from the bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. SISSON. I yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. T do not know that I am in sym- 
pathy with the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, but I am not prepared to subscribe to the parliamentary 
doctrine that has been laid down by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, that because a certain part of the bill which is being 
considered under a special rule has been eliminated that there- 
fore an amendment that would have been in order had it not been 
eliminated is not now in order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. It is an important question. I grant the 
gentleman, but the committee by unanimous consent eliminated 
everything after section 1 to the original Senate joint resolution 
from the consideration of the committee and made it the rule 
of the committee only to consider section 1. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I beg the gentleman's pardon; 
I do not agree to that parliamentary construction. The bill is 
being considered under a special rule which made it in order— 
every part and phase of it was in order—and any amendment 
that would be germane to any part of the original bill could 
not now be out of order simply because by unanimous consent 
a part has been eliminated, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Suppose we had considered the bill origi- 

ally under the rule of the House whereby the amendment of- 
fered by the committee had been considered and it had been re- 
jected, then we would return to the original Senate resolution. 
I wish to ask if after the committee amendment had been re 
jected by vote to which the gentleman’s amendment might have 
been in order, whether it would then be in order to offer t! 
amendment that would have only been germane before the 
amendment was rejected or the matter stricken out. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman is offering his 
amendment as a new section, 

Mr. STAFFORD. He is trying to make it in order to that 
part which by action of the committee has already been stricken 
out. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not think that would af- 
fect the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman vield? It is not neces- 
sary to sustain the contention of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
in order to sustain the point of order which he makes to the 
amendment. The question is whether it is germane to the bill 
at this particular point. It is neither germane to the bill as it 
passed the Senate or as reported in the House, nor to any part 
of it. ‘ 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If it is not germane to the 
bill, the original act before the House for consideration 1 
the rule, then, of course, it will not be in order. But I under- 
stood it to be conceded by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I made no admissions at all. 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, yes; the gent!eman did. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Wisconsin did make 
a suggestion that might modify the situation; but, as a matter of 
fact, it does not modify the situation at all. Now, if he Chair 
will allow me— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will yield the floor to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. I thought the gentleman had coneluded. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will yield the floor. 

Mr. MONDELL. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi is not germane to the bill, nor germane to the 
section of the bill where it was offered. Both points are good. 
This bill proposes the establishment of a reserve corps in the 
Public Health Service. That is its object and purpose. I do not 
agree with the gentleman from Wisconsin that it is temporary, 
because at least as amended by the House it becomes a perma- 
nent reserve corps. But that does not alter the situation at all. 
To a bill proposing to create a reserve corps in the Public Health 
Service it is not germane to offer an amendment proposing an 
altogether different service, proposing to make provision whereby 
appropriation can be made for purpose for which appropriations 
could not be made under this bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am mainly interested in the 
perliamentary question. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is my only interest 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am not wildiy enthusiastie 
about the bill, but I would like to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman to section 6. Section 6 is as follows: 
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Sec. 6. That it shall be the duty of the United States Public Health 
Service to cooperate with State, county, and municipal health organiza- 
tions and with officials in charge of industrial establishments, with a 
view to coordinating the activities and making effective the work of the 
health organizations of the United States. 






Does the gentleman mean to say that does not go beyond the 
mere matter of creating a reserve corps in the Health Depart 
ment? 

Mr. MONDELL. That portion of the bill, if we were ever to 
reach that for consideration, which we can not do under the 
action of the House, for it has been eliminated from the bill, is 
the portion of the bill to which the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] would be most nearly 
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germane, but his amendment would not be germane to that sec- 
tion, and that section is not in the bill. 

As a matter of fact, it never was in the bill. That section 
Was proposed by the committee, but by action of the House the 
commiitee’s proposition was not agreed to, so that the provi- 
sion is not in the bill and can not now be considered by the 
committee. The gentleman’s amendment is not offered to that 
provision, because it is not now in the bill. He offered it as 
an amendient to section 1. 

Mr. SISSON. I offered it as a new section. 

Mir. MONDELL. Ag a new section following section 1; but 
had section 6 become a part of the bill and were it now before 
the committee, that would not justify the offering of an amend- 
ment providing for an entirely new class of work, activities not 
now authorized by law. Section 6 is a section relating only to 
cooperation, 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. The committee does not fix the rule. The 
House fixed the rule. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not quite understand what the gentle- 
Inah means, 

Mr. SISSON. This committee by its action can not change 
ihe rule made by the House. The House made the rule for the 
consideration of this bill in Committee of the Whole and you 
can not change it in the committee. 

Mr. MONDELL. My contention is that if the bill had been 
amended as proposed by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce and section 6 were in the bill, and the gentle- 
Inan’s amendment had been offered to section 6 or following sec- 
tion 6, it would not have been germane, because section 6 is 
simply a direction relative to cooperation. It is a suggestion 
and direction of cooperation between the Public Health Service 
and the local authorities in matters now within the jurisdiction 
of the Public Health Service, whereas the gentleman’s amend- 
ment provides for a new type of activity under the Public Health 
Service and would lead to an organization to carry on those 
activities, something not contemplated by this bill, or any part 
of it, except as those activities might be undertaken if author- 
ized by law by the reserve corps which the bill creates. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, may I say just a word, unless 
the Chair is ready to rule? The Chair must remember this, it 
seems to me, that all after section 1 is out of the bill. The rule 
provided for the consideration of this bill as amended by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, but the commit- 
tee has removed all from the bill except the first section, and we 
are now considering the first section, and that is all we are con- 
sidering. Whatever may follow the section can not be taken into 
consideration as to whether this is germane. This is being con- 
sidered under the rules of the House governing the Committee 
of the Whole, and the special rule providing for the consideration 
of this bill does not give it any more privilege than it would have 
under the rules of the House governing the committee if there 
was no rule. It seems to me plain that the Chair should take 
into consideration just section 1. What does section 1 do—and 
Tam not arguing this because I am opposed to rural sanitation, 
because I am for it—but section 1, which we are considering, and 
the only thing we are considering, creates a reserve in the Public 
Health Service; having that in view—the creation of a medical 
reserve in the Public Health Service—is an amendment creating 
a division of rural sanitation in order? It is a well-known fact, 
laid down by decision after decision, that if you report a bill for 
one public building you can not add another public building to 
that, for it is net germane, it is not within the rules of the House. 
This provides for the creation of a medical reserve corps, and 
now it is proposed to add an amendment creating a division on 
sanitation. ‘That is not germane to the matter of creating a 
medical reserve corps, and it occurred to me that that is not 
germane to the first section of the Lill. All after the first sec- 
tion is out of the bill and not to be taken into considevation by 
the Chair in making a ruling on this proposition. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not think these gentlemen 
are going to be serious in contending that the action of this com- 
mittee can possibly change the rule under which this bill was 
made in order. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman point out the one thing In 
the rule which said more than this should be considered—that 
immediately after the adoption of the resolution the House 
should resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of Senate joint reso- 
lution 63? 

Mr. SISSON. Tam not going to contend anything except what 
this rule says. Here is what the rule provides: 
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That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the House shafl 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of Senate joint resolution 63, entitled “Joint 
resolution to establish a reserve of the Public Health Service.” 

The gentleman brings into the House this whole resolution, 
Senate joint resolution 638. 

Mr. FOSTER. But the gentleman did not read all of the 
resolution. 

Mr. SISSON. That is all I want to read. 

Mr. FOSTER. I know; but the gentleman ought te read the 
balance of it. 

Mr. SISSON. I will read it all, then, Mr, Chairman, and I 
hope the gentleman will not interrupt me, for I do not think 
the gentleman can be serious in the contention he is now making, 

Mr. FOSTER. I never was more serious in my life. 

Mr. SISSON. Let me read the rest of the rule, and then I 
shall not yield any more at this time— 
that there shall be not to exceed one hour of general debate. At the 
conclusion of such general debate the resolution shall be considered for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. After the resolution shall have 
been perfected in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union the same shall be reported to the House with such recommenda- 
tion as the committee may make, wieneagen the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered upon the resolution and all amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, except one motion to re- 
commit. 

It is here for amendment under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. FOSTER. Have we not adopted an amendment? 

Mr. SISSON. It does not make any difference. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is one of the amendments that the com- 
mittee has made. 

Mr. SISSON. I decline to yield any more, and the gentleman 
himself is not at all serious. : 

Mr. FOSTER. I was never more serious in my life. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman is not serious, and he knows 
he is out of order, although he is on the Rules Committee. I 
want to call attention, if the gentleman will be in order, to this 
bill. 

It is Senate joint resolution No. 63. Now, all of that was 
made in order by this special rule of the House. Now, it is 
admitted and contended by those gentlemen that if all of this 
bill is before this House this amendment which I offer is in 
order. I offered it under the special rule of the House which 
gave this committee the right to consider this bill at all and 
under that rule it made Senate joint resolution No. 63 in order, 
and no action of this commitee by striking out a clause or 
putting in a clause can change a rule of the House. There is 
one way by which you could have disposed of this bill, and 
that is by striking out the enacting clause, and then there would 
have been nothing left of it. 

Mr. WALSH. You can not do that under this rule. 

Mr. SISSON. But that not being done, going into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union under this 
special rule, then if the bill would have been in order to any 
portion of this joint resolution, then the amendment which I 
offer now is in order and these gentlemen will not seriously con- 
sider that the action of the committee in adopting section 1 
thereby prevented this being in order. If so, then the com- 
mittee becomes superior to the House and can change and amend 
the rule of the House whereby you are now considering this bill, 
and I do not believe the Chair will hold that. And if there is 
a section of this Senate joint resolution 63 that makes this 
resolution in order then it is in order as a new section, although 
they may have stricken out the balance of it in the committee, 
because if we should take it into the House the Chair can not 
presume that the House will not restore every section of this 
bill. You can not say the House is going to adopt your recoin- 
mendation. The House being the master and the committee 
being the servant, it obeys the rule of the House. If you take 
line 13, page 2, which broadens the Senate resolution beyond 
that of section 1—- 

That there is hereby established a reserve corps of the United States 
Public Health Service, to be composed of officers of State, county, and 
municipal health organizations and other persons skilled in sanitary 
science, 

Why, it puts within the jurisdiction of this committee by the 
rule of the House all of your health organizations throughout 
the United States as may cooperate in the health of the country. 
Then, as suggested by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GaAr- 
RETT], section 6—and I invite your attention to it in this bill— 
specifically says: 

Sec. 6. That it shall be the duty of the United States Public Health 
Service to cooperate with State, county, and municipal health organiza- 
tions and with officials in charge of industrial establishments, with a 
view to coordinating the activities and making effective the work of 
the health organizations of the United States. 

Now, this amendment which I offer is solely for the purpose 
of enabling the Federal Government to do that very thing. It 
enables them to cooperate with the health authorities, and 
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whatever may be the action of the committee this bill did not 
contemplate simply an emergency measure. 

This bill contemplated that which should become permanent 
law creating a reserve corps which whenever an emergency in 
the future might arise might be called into service. It is 
always in existence. This idea of saying that solely because 
they strike out all of this bill except section 1 that is the action 
of the committee, but in view of the fact that the whole matter 
is before the committee I have the right to say this particular 
amendment to this bill comes under the rule, because I am offer- 
ing it as an amendment to Senate joint resolution No. 63 and 
not to that matter which the committee has specifically retained 
in the bill. Now, if the Chair should hold that solely because 
the committee adopts one amendment that everything that is 
offered shall be germane to that one amendment, then, indeed, 
you have repealed the rule under which we are considering this 
bill, and T do not believe the Chair will hold that. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, the gentleman’s argument is 
predicated on the alleged fact that it has been admitted that if 
the entire subject matter of the bill as it passed the Senate and 
was reported to the House were before the House his amendment 
would be germane. That is not true. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin did suggest that it would qualify the situation, but I 
take the position that it matters not whether we hold that the 
Senate bill alone is before the House or the Senate bill with 
the committee amendment. In either case the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi is not germane to 
the bill or any part or section and is not in order, and I call 
the Chair’s attention to some cases under Rule XVI relative to 
amendments, particularly to those cited under paragraph 778, 
page 344: 

One individual proposition may not be amended by another individual 
proposition even though the two belong to the same class. 

That is exactly what we have before us here. We have two 
propositions. They are scarcely in the same class, but admit- 
ting they were in the same class a new proposition can not be 
added to a proposition even though it may be of the same class. 

Thus the following are not germane: To a bill proposing the admis- 
sion’ of one Territory into the Union, an amendment for admission of 
another Territory. 

Territories are in the same class. A bill for the admission of 
a Territory under the argument made by the gentleman from 
Mississippi might be indefinitely amended by adding Territories 
thereto. The Chair has held otherwise. 

To a bili for the relief of one individual, an amendment proposing 
similar relief for another; to a resolution providing a special order for 
one bill, an amendment to include another bill; to a provision for exter- 
minsen of the cotton boll weevil, an amendment including the gypsy 
moth. 

There are two separate propositions. They are closely re- 
lnted but not in order under the rule as has been laid down 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman permit me 
to suggest a thought to him? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman think that 
the House substitute would have been subject to the point of 
order had it reached that point where it had been offered ? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have not evidently made myself clear. I 
am insisting that, admitting for the sake of argument, there 
was now before the House the original Senate bill and the 
amendment proposed by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, the amendment would not be germane, and not 
in order because not germane. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, I understood that to be 
the gentleman’s insistence, but what I was anxious to get at was 
the gentleman’s viewpoint as to whether the committee amend- 
ment had it reached that point and been offered would have 
sa germane to the Senate bill. I speak now of the matter in 

talies, 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, as that matter is not before us, I would 
not want to offer an opinion. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I should say if—— 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is a much better parlia- 
mentarian than I have ever claimed or assumed to be—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Not at all. 

Mr, MONDELL. And I would be inclined to accept his judg- 
ment on that point. But assuming everything that is favorable 
to the contention of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sts- 
son], so far as the bill and amendments to it are concerned, 
assuming that the proposal of the committee were germane, and 
part of it had been accepted—which is not the fact; it has all 
been stricken out—but assuming all that, still the amendment 
of the gentleman from Mississippi would not be in order, be- 
cause it is not germane. It proposes a new, novel, and separate 
line of action. It is scarcely in the same class with the pro- 
visions in the bill, And under all the rulings, even if it were in 


the same class—it is in fact a separate proposition not closely 
related or essential to the original provisions of the bill—it goes 
out. 

There is not so very much difference between the cotton boll 
weevil and the gypsy moth. They are both insects that destroy 
agricultural crops, and yet in providing for the destruction of 
the boll weevil you can not give the very same bureau of the 
Government that is handling the boll weevil authority by 
amendment to experiment on the gypsy moth. The rule of the 
House in these cases has been close, and for a most excellent 
reason, 

I do not know that I object to the gentleman’s provision in the 
proper time and proper place. As a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations I voted, with some mental reservation—con- 
siderable mental reservation—an appropriation for the work 
his amendment contemplates in an experimental way. But 
what I am interested in, and what the House is interested in, is 
to preserve the logical procedure of the House, so that a decision 
now made may not rise to plague us later. It is necessary if we 
legislate that we hold these bills to the proposition proposed by 
the committees that reported them. Otherwise we go far afield 
in every direction, and we never get anywhere, because there is 
ne end to the amendments that may be offered and discussed and 
voted upon. 

The Chair has those rulings in paragraph 778 before him, 
and I do not care to take up his time and the time of the com- 
mittee further in regard to them, except to say that a number of 
the cases cited were related to amendments much more nearly 
related to the original subject matter than the amendment of the 
gentleman from Mississippi is to the subject matter contained in 
this bill at any time. 

Mr. SISSON, Mr. Chairman, if you will just hear me a 
moment I wish to say that the authorities cited by my friend 
were, as I recall them, authorities where amendments were 
offered to appropriation bills upon which you could not legislate. 
If an appropriation carried in the bill by authority of law makes 
a provision or appropriation in reference to the cotton boll 
weevil, you-could not amend that item of appropriation and 
make an appropriation for the gypsy moth unless it was author- 
ized by law. But that is not the case here. This is a legisla- 
tive bill itself. This bill is being considered under the rules of 
the House for the purpose of making legislation. Therefore 
the items he cites to the Chair are not on all fours with the 
question here, because this is itself an original bill. Now, if a 
legislative bill were up, reported from the proper committee, in 
reference to destroying insects that might destroy crops, and 
you had enumerated the cotton boll weevil and other insects, 
and some gentleman should offer an amendment to also include 
in another section the gypsy moth, that legislation would be 
in order on a legislative bill; whereas if the legislation had been 
made and the Appropriations Committee should report a bill 
without legislation authorizing an appropriation for the gypsy 
moth, and the gentleman should offer an amendment to appro- 
priate money on an appropriation bill for that purpose, the Chair 
would very properly sustain the point of order against it. But 
this is a legislative bill, considered under this rule, and the 
gentleman says that nobody has contended the amendment I 
offered would not have been in order to this whole bill. But the 
gentleman from Illinois- 

Mr. MONDELL. The ceutleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I make that argument, and sincerely, that 
it is not germane to the House amendment. 

Mr. SISSON. I understood the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. MonpELt] to say— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I do; because I ¢o not want to misquote the 
gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I publicly stated I made no such admis- 
sion. There is nothing in the committee amendment which can 
be used as a handle to create a division by permanent law as 
the gentleman is attempting. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman from Illinois and all the other 
gentlemen prided themselves, when they first commenced the 
argument, on the reason that if was not in order because al! of 
the bill had been stricken out except section 1. Now, they come 
back here asking for a rehearing, because they find they were 
in error about that matter. 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for order. If these gen- 
tlemen here want to interrupt me, I will always yield. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the genfieman yield? 

Mr. SISSON, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not make any such concession by any 
means. I maintain the gentleman’s amendment is not germane 
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to the committee amendment that is stricken out, and I make 
the further argument, which I sincerely believe in, that the 
amendment can not be considered, even if it were germane, 
because the committee has taken action upon those very sec- 
tions and have eliminated them from further consideration. 

Mr. SISSON. Now, if the gentleman wants to have a new 
hearing on this bill, I will be glad to hear from him. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not want any new hearing, and I am 
willing for the gentleman to have several hearings. 

Mr. SISSON. I am endeavoring to present thé argument to 
the comiittee that presented itself to me at the very beginning, 
that here was a rule making in order this reorganization, as 
it were, of the Public Health Service of the United States, to 
cooperate with the county and State authorities, and being 
made in order by special rule of this House, and I have a right 
io offer this as an amendment to this bill. 

When I was first arguing the question I was called down upon 
the idea that all of this bill was stricken out except the first 
section, and upon that theory I understood they were proceed- 
ing. Now, Mr. Chairman, my contention is that it is in order, 
under this rule, because it presented for the consideration of 
this committee everything in Senate resolution 638. That being 
true, ny amendment is in order, because here they specifically 
deal with State cflicers, county and municipal Dealth organiza- 
tions in the caption of the amendment of the House. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. SISSON. In one moment. And section 6 specifically 
provides for a cooperation between all the officers created here 
and the health authorities throughout the United States. That 
being true, this amendment becomes in order under the language 
of the resolution from line 13, on page 2, down to line 16, inclusive, 
and under section 6 of this bill. 

Now I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the gentleman contend that the commit- 
tee is now considering anything but section 1? 

Mr, SISSON. Iam contending that you are now considering 
section 2, which I have offered. The fact that the committee 
struck out all the balance of the Senate resolutjon does not 
change the rule of the House. You can not change what it is 
provided the committee shall consider. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the gentleman claim that we are con- 
siuering anything except this bill under the rules of the House? 
Mr. SISSON. We are considering it under a special rule. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will take back all I have said if you will 
say that. 

Mr. SISSON. I call your attention to the House Rule 140. 
What did you bring that in for? 

Mr. FOSTER. For the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SISSON. When you do that you take into consideration 
every clause in the bill, and you take in all these matters in 
section 3 which are before the House. Simply because the com- 
mittee strikes out a section is no reason why you can not amend 
this bill except where it suits the committee itself. 

Mr. FOSTER. Why do you not offer it where it is germane? 

Mr. SISSON. I am offering it where it is germane. 

Mr. FOSTER. All these other sections are out. 

Mr. SISSON. I can give the gentleman my reasons, but I can 
not give him the power to see them. 

Mr. FOSTER. Anybody can see them but the gentleman from 


Mississippi. 
Mr. SISSON. The gentleman is now becoming rather per- 
sonal. 


Mr. FOSTER. 
ant to my friend. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman argues that solely because the 
committee has seen fit to strike out all of section 1 this amend- 
ment can not be offered. The House might at the very moment 
of its meeting put all back into the bill. Therefore the gentle- 
man’s contention is bound to be unsound. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr DUPRE. If I were opposed to a bill, could the gentleman 
see any better way to enable me to defeat it than to have a 
gentleman from the Committee on Rules come in and propose to 
emasculate the bill? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know any better way by which that 
can be done. But, Mr. Chairman, I insist that in view of the 
fact that all of Senate joint resolution 63 was presented under 
this rule by the House for consideration under the rule, and the 
Hiouse by its direction directed the committee to consider that 
Whole joint resolution, we make all that joint resolution in order, 
make every section in order, and it does not lie in the mouth of 
any man in this committee to say that because the committee 
sees fit to strike out one section and two sections that thereby 
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you change the rule. I offered this as a new section because it 
would have been in order and is in order, under the rule, if all 
these sections remain in the bill, even in the House, as provided 
by the rule. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that if the com- 
mittee struck out all after the enacting clause and then moved 
to rise and report its recommendations to the House, that before 
that metien was carried the gentleman’s amendment would be in 
order? Would your motion then be in order? 

Mr. SISSON. If you were to strike out the enacting clause 
and make a motion to rise, my amendment certainly would 
not be in order then, because the committee decides to rise. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is dodging again. 

Mr. SISSON. Iam not dodging at all. 

Mr. WALSH. Then why not answer my question? 

Mr. SISSON. I am answering it. 

Mr. WALSH. You did not answer the question that I asked. 

Mr. SISSON. I did the best I could to answer your question. 
Let me ask the wise gentleman from Massachusetts once more, 
then: Was not your question this, That if the committee should 
strike out the enacting clause and move to rise—— 

Mr. WALSH. No. Leave out the motion to rise. I knew 
the gentleman either did not understand the question or was 
attempting to evade answering. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not attempt to evade anything. I never 
did that in my life. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman allow me to state the 
question? 

Mr. SISSON. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Would the gentleman contend that if the com- 
mittee struck out all after the enacting clause his motion would 
then be in order in the committee? 

Mr. SISSON. Is that the gentleman’s question? 

Mr, WALSH. That was the question I asked. 

Mr. SISSON. I thought the gentleman before said “ and 
made a motion to rise.” 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but I eliminated that. 

Mr. SISSON. I did not catch the elimination. I do not 
think if you struck out the enacting clause 

Mr. WALSH. I did not say “ strike out the enacting clause,” 
and the gentleman knows it. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Louisiana. 
I had yielded to the gentleman from Massachusetts—— 

Mr. WALSH. Without answering my question. 

Mr. DUPRE. I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
a substantive provision has been left in this bill. No enacting 
clause has been stricken out, no motion to rise has been made. 
Therefore, can not the gentleman from Mississippi seek to per- 
fect the bill, following what is contained in the committee’s 
proposition as embodied in section 1? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. That is my contention. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will answer the question of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. If you make a motion to strike out 
the enacting clause—— 

Mr. WALSH. ‘That is not my question. 
with it. 

Mr. SISSON. Well, all after the enacting clause. If you do 
that and stop there, under this special rule if I offered this 
amendment it would certainly be in order. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman has answered my question, and 
I thank him exceedingly. 

Mr. SISSON. It was my intention to answer it all the while, 
notwithstanding the fact that the gentleman mildly insinuated 
that I was trying to dodge. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the Chair for his in- 
dulgence. Iam sincere and earnest in my belief that the matter 
is in order. 

Mr. MONDELL. One word more, Mr. Chairman. I have 
not argued the angles of this question that the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] has emphasized so much, because I 
have not felt it necessary to do so. I think it is true that 
the Chair must consider the question of germaneness from 
the stendpoint of what is in the bill. The amendment pro- 
posed by the committee, having been adversely acted on by 
the House, it is not a part of the bill. If the gentleman had 
offered his amendment at the point at which he is now offering 
it, with the committee amendment standing unacted upon, 
he could not have claimed the provision was germane because 
it would be germane to some committee recommendation that 
had not been acted upon. The amendment must be germane 
to the bill. What is the bill? Why, the Senate bill. Every- 
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thing else is a recommendation, and assuming that: the House 
had rot acted upon the committee recommendation one way or 
the other, the gentleman could not contend that this amend- 
ment was germane because, forsooth an amendment had been 
proposed which if adopted might have made his amendment 
germane. 

Now, just one word more. The gentleman from Mississippi 
laid great emphasis upon the statement that one of the cases 
1 referred to was an amendment to an appropriation bill. I 
do not know whether it was an amendment to an appropriation 
pill or not. Sut practically all the other cases cited were 
amendments to legislative bills. For instance: 

To a bill prohibiting importation of goods “ made in whole 
or in part by convict, pauper, or detained labor, or made in 
whole or in part from materials which have been made in 
whole or in part or in any manner manipulated by convict or 
prison labor,” an amendment prohibiting importation of goods 
mide by child labor was held not germane on the ground that 
lubor deseribed in bill constituted a distinct class of labor. 

Kither way the Chair holds, whether that it is a question of 
cermaneness to the amendments to the Senate bill proposed 
by the committee or to the first section of the Senate bill, 
or to both the Senate bill and committee amendments, the 
ninendment is not germane. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Chair is ready to rule, I do not care to 
say anything. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will ask pardon for hastening 
the decision. [Laughter.] The Chair perhaps erred in hearing 
both sides and has become somewhat confused. [Laughter.] 
In whatever decision the Chair shall make he will not err more, 
he confidently believes, than some gentlemen must have erred 
in argument. [Laughter.] The Chair is of the opinion that 
the special rule was operative only for the purpose of bringing 
the resolution before the House and putting the House into 
Committee of the Whole for its consideration. The ordinary 
rules of the House, as applied to proceedings in the Committee 
of the Whole, must still be regarded as controlling. The special 
rule did not. and could not, limit what the committee would do 
with the resolution. The committee early in the consideration 
of the proposed resolution eliminated by unanimous consent 
everything after section 1. The Chair is of opinion that the 
committee could do that, and having done so all the portions of 
ihe resolution which were eliminated became inoperative for 
any purpose. Clearly the eliminated portion of the resolution 
eould not be referred to, as the Chair believes, to make proposed 
amendments germane when otherwise such amendments would 
not be in order. The Chair, without citing the authorities, 
although many are at hand, is of the opinion that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi is not germane to the 
resolution as it now stands before the Committee of the Whole, 
and sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert a new section as section 2: 

“ Officers of State, county, and municipal health organizations shall 
not be commissioned in said reserve corps without the assent of the 
ee officers of their respective States, counties, or munici- 
i Cs. 

Mr. DOREMUS. To that I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amendment 
to section 1, and this is to section 2. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is no section 2. 

Mr. GORDON. My amendment is to perfect the section. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan makes or reserves the point of order against the amend- 
nent. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I make the point of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I suppose the 
ruling of the Chair has some bearing on this proposed amend- 
ment. If fhe Chair will examine the bill, he will find that the 
ninendment embodies the language in the amendment in sec- 
tion 3, page 3, and is entirely germane to the subject matter of 
the bill as it now stands. It contemplates a limitation upon the 
power of appointment and is intended to preserve the rights of 
the States, counties, and municipalities where epidemics may 
prevail and where it may be necessary to hold a certain number 
of physicians to meet the distressing needs of the people. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Michigan desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman’s amendment simply con- 
tain the language found on page 3, lines 12 to 16? 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
amendment is in order. 

Mr. WALSH. It has been eliminated from the bill once. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the point advanced or the argument 
advanced that matters that were contained in the original com- 
mittee amendment have been acted upon and therefore that 
amendments germane at that time were eliminated from con- 
sideration, then the logie of the Chair’s ruling would compel 
the Chair to hold that the amendment was out of order, but 
otherwise it is certainly germane if it had not been for the 
action of the committee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to concede that this is precisely the same 
language that was in the committee amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is a part of that language. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In the same words. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In so far as it goes it is liter- 
ally the same. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I submit to the Chair that that 
has been voted on—that is, it went out by unanimous consent— 
and that this, in the very same language, is merely a repetition. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsyivania. It is not the whole matter 
which went out of the bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
it and is a substantive part of it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
was stricken out, but it is not the whole of that which was 
stricken out. However, the language I have used is literally 
the same so far as it goes. 

The CHAIRMAN. But for the fact that the language had 
been stricken out, the Chair would be of the opinion that this 
amendment would be germane. It is simply a limitation on the 
first section. But since it is the exact language which has been 
stricken out by the committee, the Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. GORDON. I renew my parliamentary inquiry. This 
amendment relates to the creation of a new section. I have 
an amendment which I wish to offer to perfect section 1 before 
that section is left, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio will be recog- 
nized to submit his amendment. 

Mr. GORDON. I move 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
which has not yet been read. 

The CHAIRMAN, Perhaps it had better be read. It 
be an amendment to perfect the section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moore of 
end of the bill a new section——— 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Ohio first. 

Mr. GORDON. I move to amend the bill in line 4 by striking 
out the words “in time of national emergency” and insertins 
in lieu thereof “ during the present emergency.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered .by Mr. Gorpon: Page 1, 
words “in time of national emergency” and 
‘during the present emergency.” 

Mr. GORDON. And at the bottom of page 1, in lines 12 and 
13, strike out “for the period of five years” and insert in licu 
thereof “ during the present emergency.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gorpon: Page 1, line 12, after the word 
* force,” strike out the words “fora period of five years” and insert in 
lieu thercof “ during the present emergency.” 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal 
about this bill that did not really go to the merits of it. In 
fact, we have heard very little in excuse or justification or ex- 
planation of the really vital thing in the bill. What does it pro- 
pose to do? It starts in to create a civil list of commissioned 
officers. That is what it does. You may camouflage it all you 
please, but that is whatit means, It proposes a law issuing com- 
missions all over the country to a lot of men in civil life; it may 
be to a lot of young squirts just out of medical college, or a lot 
of old, superannuated physicians who want to get on the pay roll 
will try to come down here and get commissions in the Public 
Health Service. Of course, the issvance of the commissions 


Yes; literally, as to so much 


think. the gentleman’s 


No; but then it is included in 


It is included in tha, which 


offer the 





[ have offered an amendment, 


lay 


Pennsylvania: Insert at the 


line 4, strike out the 
insert in lieu thereof 
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creates the national emergency. There you have it. Oh, but 
they say, this will never be done except in times of national 
emergency.” Well, who determines the national emergency? 
Whenever the President passes out these commissions that is 
2 determination by him that there is a national emergency. 
There has been a protest against the idea that they were going 
to wear uniforms. If they are going to be commissioned and put 
on the pay roll, with salaries up to $4,000 a year, they ought to 
wear uniforms. They ought to be identified in the community. 
{Laughter.| I do not believe you ought to commission people 
in private life without letting everyone know that they are on 
the pay rolis drawing these salaries even when doing nothing. 
Now, of course, Dr. Foster made a speech here that almost made 
us weep when he told abeut the great sacrifices that have been 
made by men in the medical profession in the past, but that 
liad absolutely nothing to do with this bill, because those sacri- 
iiceS were made by men who were not commissioned, by men 
who were in private life. It had absolutely nothing to do with 
this .emergency. He did not approach the terms of the bill 
itself. I do not know whether the House will adopt this amend- 
ment or not. They have called this a war measure, and the 
minds and ears and eyes of everybody are closed to any discus- 
sion of the real merits or demerits of a measure so designated. 
Now, why not limit it to the present emergency? Of course, we 
have an emergency existing at this time; an epidemic of Spanish 


Service and of the President, in the absence of a great number 
of physicians who are in the military service, there is a conse- 
quent shortage of physicians, all of those reasons apply only 


to this emergency and probably would not apply again in the | 


history of the country. If that is the purpose of this bill why 
not limit it to the present emergency. That is all I have to say 
upon the subject. It seems to me if the Members of this House 
would use just a little common sense and reason they would 
appreciate the fact that they are authorizing the President of 
the United States to issue commissions ad libitum all over the 
United States either now or at any other time that they may 
be able to convince him that an emergency has arisen or is about 
to arise. It seems to me the amendment ought to be agreed to 
by the committee. 

Mr. MONDELL. I rise in opposition to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio. Mr. Chairman, this is not wholly an 
emergency measure—that is, it is not a measure applying only 
to the particular present emergency. It has been urged on the 
claim that it is going to be very helpful in this present emer- 
gency, but I doubt if anyone really believes that the legislation 
will be especially and particularly helpful in the emergency now 
upon us. On the other hand, since I spoke earlier in the day, 
the bill bas been amended, and is now in the form in which it 
should be if it is wise to establish a permanent reserve in the 
Public Health Service to meet emergencies as they come along. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. = Yes. 

Mr. BLACK, If I understand this bill, the President will not 
conunission these officials except in tinie of national emergency. 

Mr. MONDELL. If that is the view the President takes of 
it, the President will make a great mistake, and the President 
will not be accomplishing the good which could be accomplished 
under the bill. 

Mr. BLACK. 
Siys? 

Mr. MONDELL, 


What does the bill mean if that is not what it 


This is what it means: It means that we 








are to establish a permanent Public Health Service reserve of | 


men scattered about the country who are willing to accept com- 
missions in this reserve, holding themselves in readiness to 
serve when an emergency arises, to be paid when called into 
active service by the Surgeon General, in such an emergency. 
In my opinion there is much merit in such a proposition. I did 


not see much merit in the bill as presented, on the theory that | 


it was intended to meet this emergency of influenza, because 
this emergency is well under way and in hand, and I take it 
that every surgeon in the country ts doing his duty, and he is 
doing his duty as well as he could under this bill. It may, of 
course, be possible to do some good in the present influenza 
emergency under the bill. Under the amendments that have 
been adopted we are proposing a permanent Public Health Serv- 
ice reserve. The men commissioned are not, it is true, com- 
missioned permanently. They are commissioned for five years, 
but they could be recommissioned immediately if it was deemed 
wise to do so, What ought to be done is to make these appoint- 
ments without regard to emergency, to fill up this reserve in 
time when there is no emergency, and to have these men com- 
missioned in various sections of the country, subject to call 
when emergency arises, 


| normal times that may be used in time of emergency. 
| any commissions issued during this present emergency 


That was the original theory of the legislation. That was 
modified some by the recommendation of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce in its report. It was still fur- 
ther modified by the amendment which the committee first 
proposed to the last part of section 2, but as section 2 has now 
been adopted these commissions will in normal times be granted 
from time to time without regard to an emergency at the time 


| the commission is issued, and men will receive no pay until 


they are ordered into active service at the call of the Surgeon 
General when an emergency arises. 

Mr. GORDON. That is true; but the bill recites in section 1 
that these men are to be employed in the present emergency or 
in some other national emergency, 

Mr. MONDELL. I think the gentleman is not quoting the 
provisions with his usual accuracy, because what the bill pro- 
vides is, “ That for the purpose of securing a reserve for duty in 
the Public Health Service in time of national emergency,” and 
so forth. 

Mr. GORDON. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. 


exactly. 
The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 


In other words, to build up a reserve in 
Of course, 
would 


| be for services for the emergency, but when the emergency 
influenza is raging; and if in the judgment of the Public Health | 


was over the officers commissioned would go on the inactive 
list ready to be called when the next emergency arose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is om the amendments offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. The Chair understands that with- 
out objection both amendments will be voted upon at once, 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Doremus) there were—ayes 23, noes 9. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wyoming demands 
tellers. Those in favor of ordering tellers will rise and stand 
until counted. [After counting.] Six Members; not a suili- 
cient number, and tellers are refused. 

So the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I now offer 
the amendment which is at the Clerk’s desk, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert the following as a new section: 

“Sec, 2. During the prevalence of an epidemic no practicing physi- 
cian shall be appointed to the reserve corps without the consent of the 
State, county, or municipal authorities in which he resides.” 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, this amendment 


lis offered with the expectation that the committee will sym- 


pathize with it because of the present emergency. The amend- 


| ments offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gordon} have 


been adopted, limiting the operation of this bili to the present 
epidemic. I voted for those amendments, because I be ieved 
that we need relief, and we need relief now, not after our people 
have died and after we find that we have no physicians to treat 
them and no nurses to care for them and no undertakers to bury 
them. The emergency is here, and if this bill is to be effective 
it should be effective while the emergency is on. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes, 

Mr. MONDELL. Is it logical to commission men for five 
years only to serve in the present emergency, which may last 
three weeks? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I opposed the five years’ 
tenure, because I believe that matter should be left to other 
times. 

This bill would not have been brought in had it not been for 
the present emergency. It came in under cover of the public 
excitement and distress which now prevails, Otherwise it 
would not have been here at all. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. DUPRE. Does the gentleman think if it had come in 
under the auspices of its friends he wonld have favored it? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I question whether I would 
if it came under the auspices of any party. 

Mr. DUPRE. I ask if the supposed champions of this bill are 
really in favor of it 

Mr. MOORBD of Pennsylvania. I think the champions 

Mr. DUPRE. I said supposed champions. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvanian, Oh, the gentleman is putting 








an interpretation upon the motives of the gentlemen who brought 
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in the bill that I shall not indorse, but the distinguished gentie- 
man from Indiana, the one great physician in this House, 
aithough there are others 

Mr. DUPRE. Indiana? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Illinois—laid considerable 
stress upon the fact that in times gone by some physicians had 
risen to heroic proportions and had had monuments erected in 
their memory, and, therefore, that this bill creating a lot of new 
offices should be passed. I was not in favor of that kind of a 
program at this time because men and women are now dying 
in my city for want of physicians’ care, and this bill proposes to 
draw upon these physicians, take them away from the homes, 
and put them in this special service, where they may not be so 
much needed as they are in their districts at the present time. 

Mr. DUPRE. If the gentleman will yield further, can the 
gentleman conceive under the terms of this bill how anyone can 
be commissioned without his consent to serve? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He would first have to apply 
for a commission, 

Mr. DUPRE. Therefore how can this physician be taken 
away from the gentleman’s city, where the gertleman says he is 
so much needed? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman does not want 
a discussion of polities, but there are ways of picking particular 
men when you have the power to pick them. If the gentleman 
wants any further information on that, since this bill has come 
in under cover of an epidemic, I will refer him to the manner 
in which appointments are made in several of the war serv- 
ices just now, where it appears “the general rule” is applied 
to everybody, but somebody’s particular friend gets in notwith- 
standing, and it may happen again. 

Mr. DUPRE. If the gentleman wants to smear the medi- 
cal profession in that way 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The medical profession should 
have all the honor which either the gentleman or any other 
Member of the House would bestow upon it. I will carry to the 
monuments erected over the graves of these heroic physicians 
as many wreaths as will the gentleman from Illinois, but I will 
not carry them into this House every time I want to get a bill 
through creating a lot of new offices and requiring an increased 
taxation of the people to bear the burden, and I will not do it 
particularly at a time when a crisis exists in my community 
and in other communities, because we do not have physicians 
to attend to the sick, 

Mr. DUPRE. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; I can not because my five 
minutes are nearly up. If the gentleman will give me five more 
I will be glad 

Mr. DUPRE. I would be glad to ask it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, If the gentleman will ask for 











it - 
Mr. DUPRE. I want to suggest to the gentleman he might 
not be able to carry any wreaths to the graves of these heroic 
physicians unless he allows the physician to attend him and 
others who are ill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If I am sick in my city or in 
Washington, as many people are in my city now, and I send for 
iny family physician and he is gone, or I send for a physician 
‘around the corner or down the road and he is in the Govern- 
ment service, and I send for the last man I know who is capable 
of ministering to me and I find he has just got a commission in 
the Publie Health Service to wear a uniform, then I am not in 


Mr. DUPRE. Then I would repeat what I suggested, that 
the gentleman is smearing the medical profession and instead 
of serving humanity—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am trying to serve humanity 
by keeping the physician where persons are ill and need care, 
I would not have physicians leave sick-bed sides to go put on a 
uniform at the port of New York, for instance, in a crisis like 
this. 

Mr. DUPRE. I do not think the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
Vania will stop a physician from doing that who is a reputable 
physician, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He is registered under the 
laws of the State, and I imagine the home authorities can tell 
Whether they have enough physicians to attend the sick 

Mr. LAZARO. If the gentleman wiil permit, the gentleman 
dees not mean to create the impression by this that the Public 
Health Service will bring about a condition that will deprive 
the civilian population of medical attention in this crisis? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will take the gentleman’s own 
district. The gentleman is a physician and an eminent one. 
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Suppose what has happened in my district is happening in the 
gentlemian’s district, that hundreds and thousands of people are 
lying sick and helpless, as some of them are to-day, and they are 
sending for nurses and can not find any nurses, because they are 
overworked in the hospitals or in the service of the Army, and 
they send for physicians and can find none, because the physi- 
cians are overworked or in the Army. In such a crisis would not 
the gentleman, as the representative of his district, say, “ Stop 
these physicians we have from going away to wear shoulder 
straps; we have particular need of their medical services; or, 
at least, let them remain here until the epidemic is over ”? 

Mr. LAZARO. I hope the gentleman will understand that 
physicians are not looking for shoulder straps. They want to 
render efficient service. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvanta. Oh, they want some authority ; 
they want a little more recognition than they are getting now. 
They want to be known when they go into the community on 
rovernment business as being Government officials. That is what 
they want. They do not want to wear shoulder straps when 
they enter my house when my child is sick, and they are not 
likely to come into my house when they have got shoulder straps 
on-—— 

Mr. LAZARO. That is not the point. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think that is the point. You 
take my physician and put him in the Army service. 

Mr. LAZARO. It makes no difference what law we enact 
to-day to relieve the situation, we can not increase the number of 
doctors. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But you can reduce the number 
available for an epidemic, and that is what I am complaining of. 

Mr. LAZARO. You can not increase or reduce the number of 
doctors. It is a question of where the doctor can render the 
most efficient service. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then would the gentleman 
say 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman must understand that the doe- 
tors are not looking for uniforms or shoulder straps. They 
merely want to render efticient service. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; and I want them to ren- 
der efficient service. I agree with the gentleman as to that. 

jut I will state the case on this proposition: Would the gentle- 

man think as a physician that he was rendering the most effi- 
cient service at the bedside of a dying friend who had no one 
in the world to call on but him, or by taking a Government 
commission to inspect certain institutions out in the State of 
Indiana, for instance? Which would be the most efficient serv- 
ice in the name of humanity? 

Mr. LAZARO. I take it that this Government is big enough, 
and that the medical service is big enough, to look into this situa- 
tion thoroughly and to see that every physician, whether he is 
relieving the situation among the civilian population or any- 
where else, can render the best service where he is needed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is too good a 
friend for me to insist on a categorical answer as to the ethies, 
but I will ask the gentleman, when we take a man out of private 
practice in an emergency like that which prevails and put him 
into public life, if we do not take him away from the bedside 
where he is needed and really give him a political job? 

Mr. LAZARO, I take it that the Government and the medical 
service is too big a proposition to consider this from a political 
standpoint, and that the Government understands 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentieman accept my 
statement as to the fact that we do not have enough physicians 
in Philadelphia to meet the demand, and the poor people are go- 
ing about crying, as they did in the days of old, for some one 
to come and relieve them in their distress? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one minute in order 
to ask the gentleman a questici. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent for one minute. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. That does not interfere with my recognition? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. LAZARO. Does not the gentleman think that the Govern- 
ment understands the importance of couserving the health of the 
civil population engaged in the industries necessary to furnish 
the things essential for the men on the firing line? And does not 
the gentleman think the Government understands the serious- 
ness and importance of conserving their health and will look into 
that? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 








I hope so; but I am saying to 


' the gentleman that the Government has not met the situation 


in my city, did not meet it in Boston, did not meet the situation 
in New York, and is not meeting the situation in Washington. It 
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depends upon the local authorities, who find themselves very 
short-handed in the emergency. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. WALSH. I am seeking recognition. 

Mr. FOSTER. I already have it. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe there are physicians anywhere 
whe would leave their homes when they are badly needed to 
aecept a commission in the Public Health Service. He would 
consider his first duty to his community; but if he could be 
spared witl safety, he would go to some other community where 
they could not get medical help. That he should do. I do not 
believe every man in the medical profession is a saint, by any 
means, but I believe there are many honest and conscientious 
physicians. 

A man that is not conscientious ought not to be a physician. 
He is dealing with human life, He is dealing with flesh and 
bleod. He is not dealing with a few thousand dollars that may 
be made or lost to-day or to-morrow. The medical profession 
is a vreat profession, and any man who goes into that profes- 
sion with any other idea than that he is to do noble service to 
everybody is unfit to remain in it. He does not enter it only 
because he is to get $100 or $1,000 as a fee, but he goes into it 
because he can do some good to the people with whom he comes 
in contact in their distress. 

Now, these physicians who are in the Public Health Service 
are expected to go where there is an epidemic. They are ex- 
pected to go - wherever there is suffering. A doctor as such only 
goes where there is suffering. 

People do net call a dector when they are well. They have 
no use for him then as asdoctor. They need him only when they 
are in distress, and the man who is practicing medicine in any 
place in this Union that is not conscientious enough to realize 
that the life of the person he is attending is in his hands is unfit 
to be a doctor. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do. 

Mr. VESTAL. Is it not the purpose of this bill, if it becomes 
© law, not to take doctors away from such a district as that 
represented by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], 
hut if there happens to be a district that is affected with some 
disease to send doctors into that district instead of taking doe- 
tors away? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. VESTAL. And would it not operate in this case, in the 
distriet represented by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that 
there would be more physicians there than there are at this time? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. The gentleman is entirely right 
about it. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania spoke of the city of Boston. 
T happen to know a tittle about that. They have had an awful 
epidemic there, and hundreds of people have lost their lives. 
The Public Hleaith Service did send men to Boston and help in 
that epidemic. Take the city of Oswego, N. Y. The Public 
Hlealth Service sent doctors that they could spare to that city 
in order that they might help. I do not know to what city it 
will come next, or where they will next be needed; but we do 
know this, that if the epidemic has passed Boston and it be- 
comes practically normal again, if there are places in the State 
of Illinois affected by it I hope that we may avail ourselves of 
the physicians of Boston who might come out there and help 
our people. That is what I hope may be done. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If this epidemic should, un- 
fortunately, strike Illinois—— 

Mr. FOSTER. It is there now—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I hope the physicians of Illi- 
nois will laber as industriously, faithfully, and devotedly as have 
the physicians who have remained in the city of Philadelphia. 

Mr. FOSTER. I have no doubt they will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No more devoted bedy of men 
exists in the country than those that remain in the city of 
Philadelphia, They are among the noblest men on earth, and 
in this emergency are doing heroic work. 

Mr. FOSTER. I have no doubt there are many good, con- 
scientious doctors in that city. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I still adhere to the conten- 
tion that to take them away at this particular time would be 
very unfortunate. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman spoke of taking away from 
Philadelphia physicians to another part of the country and 
leaving that city without sufficient help. This bill does not 
contemplate sueh a thing and it would not be done. 


Mr. LAZARO, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FOSTER, Yes, 
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Mr. LAZARO. Suppose the epidemic is over in the city of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania before it is over in the city 
represented by the gentleman from Illinois, I will ask the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania whether it would not be reason- 
able as a war measure to ask physicians in the city repre- 
sented by the gentleman from Pennsylvania to relieve the situ- 
ation in other cities? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It would be a splendid thing 
to do, and it ought to be done. But my point was that the 
gentlemen who go into this. Medical Reserve Corps now will 
not be the men who will go into the homes. to relieve that par- 
ticular situation. They will rather investigate and advise to- 
gether to see that the epidemic does not spread. 

Mr. FOSTER. They have done it and they are doing it now 
in some cities when the doctors are gone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a word about the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore]. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the effect of the gentle- 
men’s amendment would simply be to take the power of commis- 
sioning these physicians out of the hands of the President and 
invest it in the hands of the State, county, or municipal authori- 
ties, because if we say to the President, “ You may commission 
these physicians in the Public Health Service provided the gov- 
ernor gives his consent,” it puts it into the hands of the governor 
to say wheat physician shall receive this commission, and it is 
rather an unusual power, or rather an unusual condition, to 
attach to this exeeutive function which we are about to impose 
upon the President. 

I noticed that it was contained in the House substitute for the 
Senate resolution, but I do not think, in view of the action of the 
committee which reported the measure and the action of the com- 
mittee this afternoon which has treated that substitute by kick- 
ing it downstairs—I do not think that the fact that that language 
is in there would be considered persuasive. 

Mr. LONDON. Myr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. I believe the House substitute provided that 
no officer of a State should be used without State authority. 

Mr. WALSH. I believe that was the limitation there. But 
for us to say to the President of the United States, “ You can 
commission this physician in the city of Philadelphia provided 
the mayor gives his permission,” seems to me to be verging upon 
the border of unconstitutionality, and certainly is unwise. And 
I do not think, while I have not been overenthusiastie for this 
legislation, that we ought to encumber it with any such amend- 
ment as that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania | Mr. Moore}. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the joint resolution to the House with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the joint resolution as amended do pass. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the committee rise and report the joint resolution to the House 
with the amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the joint resolution do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. GArrert of Tennessee 
having taken the chair ;s Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Hiniianrp, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that committee had had under con- 
sideration the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 63) to establish a 
reserve of the Public Health Service, and had directed him to 
report the same back to the House with sundry amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the joint resolution as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded on 
any amendment? If not the Chair will put them in gross, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to a third read- 
ing, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. DoremMus, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed Was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKBER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Bnanton] is recognized for 40 minutes under a prior order 
of the House. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no querum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
crusetts makes the point of ordex thet there is no quorum 
present. The Chair will count. [After counting.] Forty-six 
Members present, not a quorum, 
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ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Speaker, if the point of order is insisted 
on I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. SEARS, May I propound an inguiry? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of no quorum having 
been made and sustained, the Chair does not think it is in order. 
The gentleman from Michigan moves that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, October 16, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting estimates of appropriations for im- 
provement of marine hos, itals at Baltimore, Md.; Boston, 
Mass.; New Orleans, La.; New York (Stapleton), N. Y.; San 
Francisco, Cal.; and Savannah, Ga. (H. Doc. No. 1329), was 
taken from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 13077) providing for the 
completion of the construction of a bridge across the San Juan 
River at Shiprock, N. Mex., on the Navajo Indian Reservation ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 13078) providing a working 
fund for the treasurer of the United States Military Academy ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

by Mr. VARE: A bill (H. R. 13079) to provide for the econ- 
struction of a bridge over the Delaware River between the 
States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey; to the Committtee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Resolution (H. Res. 444) for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate the causes and ascertain the 
losses sustained by the recent explosion at Morgan, N. J.; to the 
Committee on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CROSSER: A bill (CH. R. 13080) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of Charles V. Wells; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 13081) granting an increase 
of pension to William M,. Nourse; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (CH. R. 13082) granting an increase 
of pension to William Oakley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 13088) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Hiram C. Hall; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13084) granting 
& pension to Mary Marley; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Ivy Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13085) granting a 
pension to Emily F. Washburn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Unier clause 1 of Rwe XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

by Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Springport Grange, 
No. 1184, of Cayuga County, N. Y., protesting against the zone 
postal rate on second-class mail matter; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Aiso, petition of the board of directors of the Albany Chamber 
of Conmerece, favoring widening and deepening the channel 
of the upper Hudson River in the interest of the development of 
inland waterways; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, urging Congress to evolve a well-balanced and financially 
sound revenue bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


The Chair has announced that | 








HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, October 16, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., 
lowing prayer: 

We thank Thee, our Father in heaven, for the sublime faith 
in Thee, which manifests itself in a thousand deeds of heroism 
on the field of carnage and in the sacrifices exhibited by all 
classes, especially the physicians and nurses who are devoting 
themselves to the preservation of life, the alleviation of suffer- 
ing, in the terrible scourge which has come upon the people. 

Give wisdom to those in authority, courage to those who are 
battling for the right, that the Christ spirit may be victorious 
over the foes of liberty and over the terrible scourge which is 
robbing homes of their dear ones and making desolate the hearts 
of thousands. Comfort them in the blessed hope of the immor- 
tality of the soul and the eternal goodness of God; through 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
preved, 


offered the fol- 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the House was kind enough 
yesterday to give me 40 minutes in which to address the House. 
If I may get unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I do not care to take up that time, and I make that 
request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
the Postmaster General and strictures made upon him. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Reserving the right to object, in view of the 
character of the address I do not feel that consent should b 
given—— 

Mr. BLANTON. 
in my address. 

Mr. MONDELL. 


I will state that there is nothing personal 


And therefore I object. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Taaue, indefinitely, as he is contesting his nomination 
before the Ballet Law Commission of Massachusetts; and 

To Mr. Lunn, indefinitely, on account of illness. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILE, 


Mr. SHERLEY, chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, reported the bill (H. R. 13086; H. Rept. 880) making ap- 
propriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, and prior fiscal years, on account of 
war expenses, and for other purposes, which was ordered printed 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. STAFFORD reserved all points of order. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent of the House to take up the bill just reported, 
notwithstanding the rule. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman certain that there is any 
rule that prohibits the gentleman from taking it up imme- 
diately ? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not; but it has been a rule of cus- 
tom, and I would not want to do it over the protest of tho 
membership of the House. But if the House desires, I am pre- 
pared to present the bill to the House to-day for consideration. 

Mr. NORTON. Has the bill been printed, and is it available 
for Members? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The bill has been printed, and I under- 
stand copies will be available for the Members of the House. 
The hearings are also available. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Kentucky 
notice or asking uranimous consent? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I make that request, but the gentleman from 
Florida desires to present a matter, and I am willing to wait 
2 minute or two for that purpose. 


serving 


INFLUENZA IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 


ceed for not exceeding five minutes, and I ask to have two 
letters read, which I send to the desk in further support of 
the remarks I made the other day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemen from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for not exceeding five minutes. Is 
there objection? 
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Mr. CANNON. Pending that, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 


mous consent for a minute about a matter of health. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks to pro- 
ceed for one minute, Ts there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, the fresh air abounds in the 
Hall of the House. In the street cars, the passenger cars, the 
hotels generally, the windows are open to admit the fresh air. 
My observation has been, and my experience is, that with an 
epidemic of this kind raging, after you get the fresh air you 
are more subject to the epidemic by the cold draft coming into 
your face or striking you in the back than you would be with- 
out the fresh air. I want to draw the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to it in the hope that if the House agrees to 
it the windows may be closed except when it is necessary to 
have additional fresh air. 

The SPEAKER. 'The Chair wishes to make a statement. 
The other morning the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rarnry] 
asked unanimous consent that the galleries be closed and that 
the Speaker be directed to have them closed. Unanimous con- 
sent was granted, and the Speaker had them closed. Yesterday 
several Members came to the Speaker, protesting that by hay- 
ing the windows and doors shut up it made an intolerable con- 
dition in the House. So the Speaker, with the Doorkeeper, de- 
vised a scheme to obviate that condition. That was to put 
guards at the foot of the stairs so that persons could not get 
up to the galleries, and open the doors to admit the fresh 
air. Where doctors disagree, the Chair does not know what 
to do. 

Mr. LAZARO, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LAZARO, Myr. Speaker, yesterday I spoke of the im- 
portance of keeping calm and avoiding hysteria and cooperating 
with the health nuthorities in order to control this epidemic. 
In this epidemic, as in everything else, the middle ground is 
the safe course, To give you an idea of mistakes that can be 
made When we are trying to do the right thing, let me say that 
on a street cor the other day it began to rain. It was raining 
hard and the wind was blowing. They said they could not put 
the windows down because they had been ordered up. I said: 
“ Well, choose between the two evils. The people were getting 
wet. Close some windows. Do not let these women and 
children get wet to the skin, for it may be an hour or two 
before they get home.” It shows that in an epidemic of this 
kind people are liable to lose their heads and do the wrong 
thing. The safe thing is to keep the middle ground and avoid 
extremes. 

Mr, EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAZARO. Yes. 

Mr. EMERSON, What is the gentleman's advice? He is a 
physician, 

Mr. LAZARO. TI would advise that we have air in here all 
of the time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida [Mr, Sears] 
is recognized. 

Mr. SEARS rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
T do not want to be placed in the attitude of waiving the time 
which has been allotted me by not objecting. I presume that 
time is not waived by not objecting, 

The SPEAKER. This has nothing to do with the gentleman's 
time. Is there objection to the gentleman from Florida pro- 
cecding for not to exceed five minutes? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago, as the Members 
will recall, I took up the question of additional help being 
hrought to Washington. I did this because, as I stated then, I 
felt I would be guilty of criminal negligence unless I did all in 
my power to prevent further congestion. I believe the Members 
of the House agree with my statement that conditions demand 
prompt action, I want to commend the newspapers of the city 
of Washington for the stand they have taken in urging the de- 
partments not to bring additional help here. At the time I made 
ihe statement before the House I said unless some relief was 
given I would introduce a resolution, but desiring to be abso- 
lutely fair I first wrote the Civil Service Commission and will 
read the two letters which they sent me, one of them being a 
copy of a letter which was sent to the heads of the several de- 
partments; 
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UNITED States Civin Service COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., October 14, 1918. 
Hion. Wm. J. SEARs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Sears: In reply to your suggestion of October 12 
that the commission issue an order restricting appointments of em- 
ployees for service in Washington on account of the prevailing epi- 
demic, your attention is invited to the inclosed identical letter ad- 
dressed to heads of departments and appointing officers generally. 

Very truly, yours, 
J. A, MCILHENNY, President. 


" OcToBer 14, 1918. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


Sir: Upon the request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, the Public Health Service, and the District Health Service 
that appointments of Government employees be restricted in view of 
the prevailing epidemic of influenza, the commission has the honor to 
suggest that the department make requisition upon the commission 
only for those clerks and other employees absolutely necessary at this 
time for the maintenance of the war program. 

By direction of the commission. 


Very respectfully, J. A. McCILHENNY, President. 


Mr. Speaker, this does not reach the end that I had in view. 
If it is left to the heads of the departments to make requests 
for additional employees, I fear employees will continue to be 
brought to the District. Not naming the department, while 
visiting some of the departments yesterday I heard the chief 
of one of them talking about the additional help they expected 
to bring in at once or in the near future. Certainly they do 
not understand conditions prevailing here and the already over- 
crowded condition which exists. I absolutely agree with the 
distinguished gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. LAzaro] that we 
should not let hysteria carry us off our feet, and that the best 
way to fight disease is not to become frightened. Perhaps 
fright causes more deaths than anything else. Since making 
my remarks on the floor of this House I had occasion to go out 
and look up a young lady from my home town, having been 
informed that she was suffering from the disease. I went to 
the house at which she was stopping and was informed that 
they had four cases there, Government workers, one of them 
very low and not expected to live until night. Everywhere 
we turned on the streets we met funeral processions. I really 
believe it will be criminal for the Members of Congress to per- 
mit additional help to come to Washington until the epidemic 
is over and adequate accommodations can be secured. Some 
weeks ago my wife spent the entire afternoon going over the 
city in our automobile in an effort to secure comfortable rooms 
for some young ladies from my district but was not successful, 
Since then, however, they have secured nice rooms, 

In view of the above, to permit other girls to come here, with 
no home to go to, with no heat in the homes which they finally 
secure rooms in, with no medical attention if they should get 
sick, is certainly not fair to them. I sincerely trust the heads 
of the departments will take into consideration the almost im- 
possible task of securing rooms, the appalling death rate, the 
overcrowded conditions now existing, and that they will not 
ask for any additional help. If they persist in it, which I am 
positive they will not do, I shall introduce a resolution, In 
fact, I shall take the question up with the President to-day and 
urge him to issue a proclamation stopping further importation 
of clerical help to the city until the epidemic is passed and the 
crowded condition is relieved. 

I was told yesterday by a reliable citizen that one day this 
week a father had to build the coffin for his own child; that 
two brothers had to dig the grave and bury their brother. If 
that does not show conditions in the District deserve and should 
receive at our hands some radical action I am greatly mistaken, 
I do not care to take up more of the time of the House. I sin- 
cerely trust the papers will continue their present fight and that 
the Members, as I shall do, will urge upon the boys and girls 
in their districts not to be persuaded entirely through patriot- 
ism to come here until they can at least be assured they will 
be properly cared for. I desire also to commend the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission for the stand taken by them, and also their 
prompt action. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. RAKER -rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
California rise? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes on the aircraft production and im regard 
to producing spruce timber which is absolutely needed by the 
Government at the present time. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, there will probably be an op- 
portunity when we reach some item in the urgent deficiency ap- 
propriation bill to speak on anything that is germane to the 
aircraft production. 
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Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I shall not yield right now. I believe that 
the House desires to take up this urgent deficiency appropriation 
pill right now. [Applause.] I have, as the servant of the 
House, in order to bring it forward, worked every night for the 
past two weeks until midnight, Sunday included. I am pre- 
pared to go forward with the bill if the House is [applause], 
and now move that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the urgent deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. BLANTON rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
[Cries of “ Regular order!’ | 

Mr. BLANTON. To either insist upon my time or, first, to 
prefer a request for unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
ceousent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 
tion ? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I ask for my time. 

Mr. RAKER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to cooperate with the 
wishes of the House, but this is what the Aireraft Board 
desires—— 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. BLANTON, 


There is a motion pending. 
Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the day before yesterday I 
was granted time by the House. Yesterday it was agreed by 
the House that immediately after the termination of the bill 
then under consideration I should be granted 40 minutes. I 
ask if it is not in order at this time that the 40 minutes allotted 
me be granted under the order of the House? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, was not that order predicated 
upon the iden that it was the order of the day? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And not the order of a subsequent day— 

« order for Monday, the calendar day? 

Mr. BLANTON, No; the Recorp will show that it was to fol- 
low immediately at the conclusion of the bill then under con- 
sideration, 

the SPEAKER. Yesterday the House made a special order 
modifying the old order that when the bill that was under 
considezation yesterday was concluded the gentleman from 
Texas should have 40 minutes in which to address the House. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker 

‘The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Chair permit an observation? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Yesterday the gentleman from Texas had the 
privilege of addressing the House for 40 minutes after the read- 
ing of the Journal. <A questior arose after the Journal was 
read as to whether or not the gentleman from Texas should 
immediately proceed, the previous question having been ordered 
on the Public Health Service reserve measure, and then the 
zentleman from Texas asked that instead of proceeding, in the 
absence of any decision by the Chair upon the question which 
arose, that he might proceed following the disposition of the 
Public Health Service bill. The original order was for yester- 
day, and the transfer of his time simply from after the approval 
of the Journal to after the disposition of the Public Health 
Service bill, 1 submit, would not carry the time over to a subse- 
quent day. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, whatever the 
thought may have been the order is this: 

The SPEAKER 

The SPEAKER. Where is the gentleman reading? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Page 11267 of the Recoxp of 
yesterday, October 15: 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 40 minutes after the matter which the 
zentleman from Illinois [Mr. Poster] bas in charge is disposed of. Is 
there objection * 

‘There was no cbjection. 








The last item of business yesterday afternoon was the passage 
of the bill which the gentleman from IWinois [Mr. Foster] had 
charge of, and I submit that that having been the last business 
conducted the gentleman is entitled to his 40 minutes, and he 
was recognized on yesterday and only prevented from proceeding 
by the absence of a quorum. I ask, Mr. Speaker, again that the 
zentieman from Texas may be permitted to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp upon the subject he has indicated, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gar- 
RETT] asks unanimous co sent that the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. BLANTON] be permitted to extend his remarks in the Rec- 
ogD on the subject of the Postmaster General and the strictures 
Which have been made upon him. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, in 
spite of the statement of the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee I still have doubt as to whether the gentleman is 
entitled to time at this time. The gentleman from Texas has 
had permission before upon two oceasions to extend his remarks 
in the Recorpv. Upon one of those occasions it gave rise to 
serious controversy with his own colleague. Upon the other 
occasion Le peculiarly used the privilege by inserting matters 
which had nothing to do with the subject for which permission 
was granted to extend his remarks, and I do not think, in view 
of that and upon this particular partisan matter which has 
arisen and which has subsided as far as the House is con- 
cerned, that the House ought to permit him to extend his re- 
marks. The House is responsible for this situation. and thx 
House knew when it gave him permission yesterday to transfer 
the time that this peculiar complication might arise. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. 1 will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman stated just 
now, as I understood, that the matter had subsided—— 

Mr. WALSH. As far as he knew, as far as the House was 
concerned. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Has the gentleman any in- 
formation as to whether the assault upon the Postmaster Gen 
eral made by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mrirer] is 
being officially circulated? 

Mr. WALSH. In reply to the gentleman, I would say I 
have no information whether the speech of the gentleman fron: 
Minnesota attacking certain happenings in which the Post- 
master General seemed to have been implicated has been cireu- 
lated, nor do I know whether either the reply made by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], the gentleman's co! 
league, or the gentleman from Texas. {[Mr. BucHANAN], ha- 
been circulated. I have no information upon the subject, bu 
I do submit that the incident, as far as the House is concerned, 
is closed. We had that dispute the other day. The charge: 
were made, and they were replied to, and it seems to me that 
this attempt now for an insertion in the Recorp of a supple 
menta! defense by the gentleman from Texas ought not to b: 
approved by the House, and therefore I object. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 40 minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be heard on 
the question of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the plain 
language of the order that was read indicates that it should 
follow the business that day then before the House. It does 
not make it a continuing order of the House. There is not 
word suid that makes it a continuing order of the House 
I have no desire to interfere with the gentleman from Texas 
but I think it is due the House that we proceed with a matte: 
of such great importance as this deficiency bill as early as 
possible. 

The SPEAKER, Now, the Chair thoroughly sympathizes 
with the gentleman from Kentucky in his pesition and in hi 
statement, but the House is entirely too loose about mukite 
these special orders and unanimous consents. Now, when tl 
gentleman from Texas asked the last time yesterday the Chair 
was very slow in putting the request. because he wanted to 
give everybody plenty of chance to object, but nebody objected. 
It is a unanimous-consent order that when we got through 
with the bill which the gentleman from Illinois had in charge 
that the gentleman from Texas should have 40 minutes. Now, 
there were a hundred mev here, and any one of them could have 
objected, but they all held their peace. The gentleman from 
Texas. 





riit ATTACK AGAINST THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, on September 12 the gentleman 
from Minnesota |Mr. Mruier], in a prepared typewritten speech 
read on the floor of this House, made against the Postmaster 
General very grave charges, which, if true, convicted the Vost 
muster General of being a heartless, cruel, selfish, inefficient. 
dishonest wretch, and warranted his expulsion from public 
office for all time to come. By reason of his being an important 
member of our war Cabinet, and a personal friend and close 
confidential adviser of the President of the United States, 1 du 
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not believe that such should remain unanswered in 
every detail. 

Notwithstanding his speech was carefully prepared, type- 
written, and by him read from manuscript, and he refused all 
requests to yield to questions seeking at the time to correct his 
statements, the gentleman before beginning his speech asked 
for and obtained consent to revise his remarks, which privilege 
he exercised, by revising his speech before publishing same in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp two days later. 

The gentleman began by saying: 

To win this war completely and speedily should be the sole purpose 
and the sole endeavor of every American citizen— 

Leading us to expect at ieast that the words he was about to 
utter would give some inspiration to our armies abroad. But 
continuing, he said: 

At this time—at any time—criticism of a public official is justified 
only when the public welfare requires it. Especially is this true re- 
specting one who has attained great heights of power The condition 
to which our Postal Service has been brought—forced there by the un- 
relenting and oppressive hand of Albert 8S. Burleson, the Postmaster 
General (changed in the revision to read: As it appears by an unrelent- 
ing and oppressive system inaugurated by the present Postmaster Gen- 
eral)—has become a menace to the Nation's business, to the well-being 
of our people, and to the welfare of the several hundred thousand em- 
ployees in his charge. 


charges 


The occasion of his speech and real purpose of his criticism 
were gradually unfolded and made manifest as he proceeded, 
but not until he reached the final paragraph did it appear con- 
clusively that he was mereiy indulging in cheap polities. I 
quote it from his criginal manuscript as read by him, procured 
from the Publie Printer, as follows: 


Such is the Burleson attitude toward those who are so unfortunate 
is to have to work. There has now been placed in his hands the for- 
iunes of 400,000 workers of the telephone and telegraph systems of the 
country. What is to be their fate? I for one am ready to resolve 
that the backs of these workers shall never be bared to receive the las 
of this modern Simon Legree. There is but one way to stay the hanc 
of this tyrant. Elect this fall a Republican Congress, and that Con- 
gress will change the Burleson system, or at least check its further 
extension. IL know of no other way that efficiency may be restored to 
the great Post Office Department, the well-being of our people served, 
and three-quarters of a million workers saved from industrial bondage. 


Let me read you the following additional excerpts of his 
speech, from his original manuscript: 

From almost the beginning of the Burleson administration we have 
known something was wrong in the Post Office Department. Recent 
evidence discloses that conditions there have become critical. The mail 
system that serves every business, every humble fireside, every brave 
soldier boy at the front has steadily declined in efficiency, and further 
demoralization is in progress. Letters sent either fail to arrive or 
arrive after exasperating delay. It is an everyday, a common occur- 
rence, for letters once posted never to be heard of again. Pi 2, 2 wae 
yet on every hand I find business men complaining of the mail service ; 
families have tried in vain to communicate with absent members; and 
many a soldier boy in the land “over there” has gone to battle, into 
that hell of bursting shell, exploding bomb, and deadly machine gun; 
into that inferno of where the earth beneath him heaves and crumbles, 
death falls in the track of a thousand volcanoes, and the very air he 
breathes is poison; gone into battle and died “ somewhere in France,” 
and never received the message ot love from a praying mother way back 
home, a message that her old hand penned and tremblingly placed in 
the mail with a prayer—cone Mr. Burleson’s system failed to deliver. 
*» * * Investigation discloses that the mail service is demoralized, 
a demoralization that resuits from a tyrannical, even brutal, treatment 
of 300,000 postal employees by the Postmaster General, and from 
certain policies adopted that seem to ignere all consideration of effi- 
ciency. We who knew Mr. Burleson before he became Postmaster 
General expected that he would administer the office along the narrowest 
and most bitterly partisan lines. We were in no sense disappointed. 
He is the arch politician of the time. He can see no proposition except 
in a bitterly partisan way. 


Thus ignoring the fact that we are in war, with our 2,000,000 
brave soldiers fighting over scattered battle fronts 3,000 miles 
away, many of whom scarcely wrote or received letters before 
the war began but all of whom now write, and have written to 
them, many letters from relatives and friends, thus increasing 
the volume of our mails to enormous and unprecedented propor- 
tions, and after saddling upon the Postmaster General the re- 
sponsibilitiy for all delays, without crediting him with any ex- 
tenuating circumstances whatever, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Mrz.er] presented against the Postmaster General 
the following 18 additional indictments: 


(1) That Mr. Burleson immediately after assuming office falsely 
asserted through the press that there was a deficit of $732,301.90 left 
by Mr. Hitchcock, when in fact there was a surplus of $219,118.12, 
being the first time in the history of the country that the Postal Service 
was self-supporting. 

(2) That Mr. Burleson removed all Republican postmasters_ from 
office, and then falsely asserted that the department would be conducted 
on a purely business and nonpartisan basis. 

(3) That the President’s order which went into effect on April 
1, 1917, taking all postmasters out of politics and placing them upon 
the merit system based upon competitive civil-service examinations, was 
a mere pretense and make-believe. 

(4) That Burleson’s system required the Civil Service Commission 
to place a representative of Burleson on the examining board of three 
to dominate the board, and that Burleson prescribed the method of 
marking the percentage to be given for this, that, and the other, 
= the Postmaster General to keep the appointments well in 
anda. 
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(5) That the Civil Service Commission has been made an agency of 
the Postmaster General, its freedom destroyed, and its capacity to act 
justly and fairly taken away. 

(6) That the greatest cause of inefficiency in the Postal Service is 
Burleson’s treatirent of his employees. The Burleson mind is the 
tyrant’s mind; the Burleson system the tyrant’s system. Almost at 
once Burleson attacked the workers under him with the fury of a 
tyrant. Apparently to see workers well paid, contented, and in high 
spirit, doing their best, drives him to frenzy. There is no length he 
will not go to prevent it, no height he.will not climb, no depth he will 
not descend, 

(7) That Burleson contemptuously ignores acts of Congress; that 
a few years ago he robbed the rural mail carriers out of the $100 
increase given them by Congress, amounting to $3,000,000. 

(8) That Burleson arbitrarily reduced the salaries of collectors in 
the City Delivery Service from $1,200 to $1,000, and continued the 
practice even after ordered by Congress to restore it. 

(9) That Burleson took from the boys delivering special-delivery 
letters the 8 cents remuneration they had been ‘n the habit of re- 
ceiving and put the boys on a miserly salary, or one of his favorite 
contract systems, as he couldn’t endure seeing a boy earn the whole 
8 cents the patron had placed on the letter for that purpose. 

(10) That substitutes for carriers, who had been hanging between 
life and starvation, getting 30 cents an hour when they worked, were 
shoved a little nearer starvation by Burleson, who cut their scanty 
wages to 273 cents per hour. 

(11) That a cheap labor contract system, without regard to effi- 
ciency, always looks good to Burleson, and he has tried his best to have 
eens such a system in the place of the present rural carrier 
system. 

(12) That repressive measures of all kinds have been put into 
effect; privileges enjoyed by: employees, making their work more agrec- 
able and life more pleasant, have all been taken away, and now men 
are chained to their work, cowed and browbeaten. 

(13) That when the National Guard were sent to the border in 
1916, Burleson required the many members in the Postal Service to 
resign their places, depriving their families of means of subsistence. 

(14) That Burleson refused to permit a letter carrier to attend his 
father’s funeral. 

(15) That Burleson has made it almost a capital offense for a post- 
master to be on good terms with the employees of his office, and showers 
suiting favor upon them for harsh and exacting treatment of em- 
ployees, 

(16) That Burleson hates labor nnions, and during five years has 
not permitted much to remain of the organizations of his employees; 
that he refused to permit Mr. E, J. Gainor. president of an organiza- 
tion, to attend a convention, and his attitude is important because he 
is the political dictator of this administration, directing the adminis- 
tration’s policies in this regard, and thus likely to affect millions of 
workers in the land. 

(17) That Mr. Burleson is a man of great wealth—perhaps the 
—" man in this Cabinet—inheriting a large quantity of land in 

exas. 

(18) That Burleson, with his brother-in-law, operated a farm of 
several thousand acres in Texas with convict labor hired from the 
State, and conditions became so unspeakable and, in a legislative in- 
vestigation, were found to be so monstrous on the Burleson and other 
farms that all Texas was horrified and the legislature forever pro- 
hibited such practice in the future; that the poor wretches who were 
to toil and suffer to enrich the great Burleson were the young jads 
whose feet had strayed for the first time and the old men whose Taster. 
ing steps would soon lead them to the grave, and to these were added 
those suffering from sickness or bodily infirmity. end the treatment 
of whom [for which Mr. Burleson was held responsible by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota] was the following: Convicts worked in the 
morning as early as the guard could see, und returned to buildings be- 
tween sundown and dark; excessive work and general bad treatment, 
making wrecks of many strong men; requiring men to run to and from 
their work from 1 to 3 miles, and while worked pushed excessively ; 
convicts often whipped, using a short handle of wood to which were 
fastened several straps 5 feet long, each above an inch wide, under 
which cruel lash the naked flesh was cut and torn, and in many in- 
stances the poor sufferer died; B. F. Luce punished 18 licks for iazi- 
ness, and Joe Oliver 17 licks. Picture, if you can, these tender youths 
in their teens, these tottering old men, these sick and infirm, with 
bared backs, receiving the lash for laziness. Little wonder they sank 
and died. J. C. Zachery forced to wade the river in cold weather of ail 
kinds; P. Hubbard afraid to tell of bad treatment because the punish 
ment would be more severe than he could stand. J. B. Maurice heard 
the inspector tell the men, ‘I have turned you all over to Capt. Brooks, 
and if 20 licks won't do I'll give orders for 120; and if that don’t do, 
by the eternal gods, I will give 1,020. J, S. Lowery knew of guards 
whipping Foster four or five times a day, and they beat him up until 
they saw he was going to die, and placed him in a tree infested with 
ants, which got on him. Behold that picture, if you can. This man, 
with naked body, torn by lash and bleeding from a score of wounds, 
compelled to stand on an old stump while ants swarmed over him, 
crawled into nis wounds, and stung his quivering flesh into a frenzy 
of pain.. ‘Three other men murdered there, one that couldn't keep up 
with the squad, and the guard tied a rope around his neck and tied it 
to the horn of his saddle. He lived three days. Another, named Dunn, 
was beaten to death. A Mexican, whipped with Dunn, died this same 
night. The guard whipped them till they gave out and then tied 
them down in the field with their faces up to the sun, Mr. Chairman, 
hell can have no terrors for convicts that toiled and suffered on the 
Burlesen farm. Such is the Burleson attitude toward those who are 
so unfortunate as to have to work. There has now been placed in his 
hands the fortunes of 400,000 workers of the teiegoene and telegraph 
systems of the country. What is to be their fate? I, for one, am 
ready to resolve that the backs of these workers shall never be bared 
to receive the lash of this modern Simon Legree. 


Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I have quoted the 
foregoing excerpts from the gentleman's speech as actually made 
here on the floor, copying same from his manuscript, because 
his revision published two days later was materially changed. 

Who is this Postmaster General whom the gentleman has 
so viciously condemned? A member of a family in Texas hon- 
orable for generations. He was the assistant city attorney 01 
Austin, the capital of Texas, from 1885 to 1890; was attorney 
of the twenty-sixth judicial district of Texas from 1891 to 
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1896; each, time without any opposition in his own party he 
vas elected to the Tifty-sixth, Fifty-seventh, Fifty-eighth. 
Fifty-ninth, Sixtieth, Sixty-first, Sixty-second, and Sixty-third 
Congresses, and while serving in such honored capacity he be- 
cume the Postmaster General of the United States. 

CONVICT LABOR ON BURLESON FARM, 


In what manner was Mr. Burleson connected with or re- 
sponsible for the unpardonable cruelties alleged against him? 
In what manner did he sin? To utilize its convicts, the State 
of Texas leased from owners a number of farms, among which 
was one owned partly by Mr. Burleson. While reciting his 
condemnation, the gentleiaan from Minnesota [Mr. Mutter] 
had in his pocket a copy of this lease contract—now printed on 
pages 10256, 10257, and 11120, of the ConcrEessionaL Recorp— 
which, by its specific recitations, proves conclusively that the 
States of Texas had absolute custody, control, and management 
of its convicts, worked them under its own guards, fed them, 
clothed them, disciplined them, and had exclusive operation and 
care of them, and that neither Mr. Burleson nor any other owner 
of the land had anything whatever to do with such convicts. No 
matter how deservedly certain State officials may have merited 
censure, Why should Mr. Burleson be condemned, when he had 
no knowledge of or connection with the matter, and was wholly 
innocent of any wrongdoing? He, with another, merely leased 
their farm to the State of Texas. Mr. Burleson in Washington 
attending to his official duties had nothing whatever to do with 
the method the State of Texas used in working its leased land 
with its convicts. 

During his speech, when the gentleman refused to yield to a 
question seeking to correct his unwarranted accusations against 
the Postmaster General, I caused a quorum of the House or- 
dered to hear his assertions, because I knew the facts would 
not support them. Since then I have gone to the trouble to 
procure from the chief clerk of the Post Office Department the 
following facts connected with each criticism in 1etail, and in 
presenting same, furnished me upon request by the chief clerk 
of the Post Office Department, 1 can assure you that said chief 
clerk vouches for the correctness of each statement made. 

TRANSMISSION OF DOMESTIC MAILS, 

Reports of the daily operations of the Postal Service show 
that the mail, though presented in greater volume than ever 
before in the history of the country, is being handled much 
more expeditiously than in previous years. 

That there has been delay, sometimes quite serious, in the 

transmission of the mails is a matter of public knowledge, 
and while it is regretted that there are such delays the public 
generally thoroughly understands that they are for the most 
part unavoidable because of conditions growing out of the war 
and are not due to inefficiency, as some would have the public 
believe. All of us have experienced some inconvenience. Let- 
ters have been delayed and have even miscarried altogether. 
Who has not expected it, with 2,000,000 soldiers scattered abroad 
and millions of men and women in America away from their 
homes laboring in strange places, daily striving to help win 
the war. With an ordinary laborer earning several times as 
much as Congress pays to postal employees, almost every 
department of the Postal Service has had its working force 
depleted. Many experienced employees have been sent abroad. 
We should all be patriotic enough to adapt ourselves to war- 
‘time conditions and be able to comprehend the difficulties 
under which every branch of the Government service and 
every line of business is working, giving all the strength that 
is in them toward the successful prosecution of the war. The 
great majority of you patriotic Republicans will not contend 
that the Postal Service is “inefficient.” In order to gain politi- 
eal office and win back the control of this House is it necessary 
for you Republicans to publicly proclaim to our deadly enemies 
in Germany and Austria, to our battling allies, and to our 
brave soldiers in France that a leading Member of the Cabinet 
of the United States, selected by the great President of this 
Nation, the confidential adviser of the Commander in Chief of 
our Army and Navy, is a heartless, cruel, selfish, inefficient, 
unreliable, deceitful, dishonest, oppressive, murderous tyrant? 
Will the loyal, patriotic Republicans of this Nation who are 
stunding behind the President to win this war, approve of such 
action in this critical emergency by rewarding you with their 
vote? It can not be expected that the Postal Service will be as 
perfect or as highly efficient during war times, with all the 
obstacles and handicaps growing out of the war, as it is under 
normal conditions. 

In spite of the efficient administration of the Government 
Service at this time, or how much money may be expended, it is 
utterly impracticable to entirely eliminate such delays, whether 
they may affect the Postal Establishment or some other branch 





of the Government service, and it is the part of all loyal Amer- 
icans to adapt themselves to war conditions and cooperate with 
the Government and to frown upon the faultfinders. 

The people have the right to criticize any branch of the 
Government, but in war time especially such criticisms to be 
justified should not only be required by the public welfare, 
as the gentleman stated, but should be made in good faith, 
and should be intelligent, honest, reasonable, and just. 

SOLDIERS’ MAIL. 

No responsibility rests, or has rested, with the Post Office 
Department for delays in soldiers’ mail. The Post Office De- 
partment established a postal service in France to facilitate 
the delivery of mail for our Expeditionary Forces. On account 
of objection on the part of military authorities information 
as to the location of troops and facilities for the transmission 
of mail were withheld from the civil postal officials to such an 
extent as to cause delays in the mail. To overcome this all 
responsibility for the delivery of mail to the Expeditionary 
Force in France after leaving the American port was trans- 
ferred to the Army. ‘The delays that occurred in delivering 
soldiers’ mail when the Post Office Department had charge of it 
in France was due to the fact that the military authorities felt 
that the civilian postal employees should not be given military 
information as to the location of troops, and so forth. In jus- 
tice to the Post Office Department it must be stated that the 
War Department, when it did take over the delivery of soldiers’ 
mail in France, had to give to the people who handled the mail 
identically the same information that they had theretofore de- 
clined to give to the Post Office Department. This fact is not 
to be taken as any criticism of the War Department or the 
Post Office Department, but simply to explain a condition, 
namely, that it was finally determined that it was absolutely nec- 
essary for the people handling the mail to have this information 
before it could be delivered promptly. All of this is explained 
fully in the statement of Capt. Frank E. Frazier, United States 
Army, which following my remarks I would like to insert in the 
ReEcorp as Exhibit A. 

POSTAL REVENUES. 

Under the administration of Postmaster General Hitcheock— 
Republican—there was an audited postal deficit of $1,785,523.10 
for the year ending June 30, 1912, the year next preceding that 
in which Mr. Burleson assumed charge of the Post Office De- 
partment. 

The audited postal surplus June 30, 1913, during the first year 
of Mr. Burleson’s administration, was $4,510,650.91 ; in 1914 the 
surplus was $4,376,463.05. 

For the fiscal year 1915 postal receipts remained practically 
stationary, due largely to war conditions, whereas normally 
the increase of receipts each year is about 7.21 per cent. The 
normal increase woul have added about $21,000,000 to the re- 
ceipts of the department. In the absence of any increase in the 
receipts normally to be counted upon naturally there was a 
deficit that year of $1,133,308.97. 

For the fiscal year 1916 there was an audited surplus of 
$5,829,236.07. For the year 1917 Postmaster General Burleson 
showed there was an audited surplus of $9.836.211.90. 

From 1883, when Postmaster General Gresham—a Democrat 
under Cleveland’s administration—reported an audited surplus 
of $2,181,352.57, until 1911 there was a deficit every year dur- 
ing Republican administrations, the smallest deficit being 
$2,961,169.91, and ranging from that to a deficit of $16,910,278.99 
in 1908 and a deficit of $17,479,770.47 in 1909. 

For the vear 1911 Postmaster General Hitcheock—Repub- 
lican—reported an apparent—not real—surplus of $219,118.12. 
This was 2 small saving compared with the surpluses of 1882 
and 1883, when Postmaster General Gresham—Democrat—re- 
ported surpluses of $1,253,923.57 and $2,181,352.57, respectively. 
Since these surpluses, accomplished under a Democratic admin- 
istration in the years 1882 and 1883, there has been a deficit 
every year since 1865 until the advent of the Democratic admin- 
istration of Woodrow Wilson and Postmaster General Burleson, 
when the several large surpluses hereinbefore specified have 
been brought about, and at the same time when the Postal Serv- 
ice of the United States is recognized perhaps as the finest of 
any country in the world. 

ONE REASON FOR BURLESON’S UNPOPULARITY—-POSTAGE RATES ON SECOND- 
CLASS MATTER. 

The estimated loss to the Government in the difference be- 
tween the revenue and the cost for transportation for carrying 
second-class matter was, in round numbers, $77,000,000 in 1913, 
$79,000,000 in 1914, $81,000,000 in 1915, and $88.000,000 in 1916, 
which large sums of money represented a virtual subsidy to 
publishers. Under the law advocated by Mr. Burleson which 
became effective July 1, 1918, known as the postal-zone law, 
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the rate of postage on second-class matter was increased, thereby 
reducing to a considerable extent the tremendous loss of rev- 
enue which had been sustained by the Government, to the benefit 
of rich publishers, so many years through the handling of this 
heavy mail matter. If publishers were required to pay the 
whole cost of handling their publications through the mail, it 
would easily permit us to adopt a 1-cent basis for letter postage. 
REAPPOINTED REPTRLICAN POSTMASTER 

It so happens that in my old home town of Albany, Tex., four 
years ago Postmaster General Burleson reappointed as post- 
muster Frank K. Sterrett, a lifelong Republican, who within 
the last GO days has been reappointed the second time. 

CIVIL SERVICE. 

Neither the Postmaster General nor what the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Mruuer}, in his revised speech, has termed the 
Post Office Department “ system” intrudes upon nor seeks to 
destroy the freedom of action of the Civil Service Commission. 
The Civil Service Commission for its own convenience and to 
facilitate the determination of efficiency selects from branches of 
the Government serviee for which examinations are to be held 
one examiner from that branch of the service having special 
knowledge of the requirements of the service. This selection 
is by the Civil Service Commission and is entirely a matter of 
their system of efficiency and is their usual custom and rule. 
From a full explanation of the matter, which following my re- 
marks I would like to insert in the Recorp as “ Exhibit B,” 
quote the following: 

The post-office inspector is an examiner designated by the Civil Service 
Commission, and in that capacity he acts solely under the Commission’s 
direction and control. He does not take part in any way in marking. 
The inspector makes no report to the Post Office Department. The 
only report made is a joint report by the representative of the com- 
mission and the inspector to the commission. This report is a mere 
report of facts and contains no recommendations. 

The marking 1s made by the commission at Washington, just as is 
done in other nonassembled examinations, and is based upon the facts 
set forth by the applicants in statements of their careers, and the sup- 
plemental report of facts set forth in the report by the representative 
of the commission and the inspector 

There are nearly 3,000 of these boards of examiners required 
by law, composed of persons already in the service of the United 
States. 

PAY OF RURAL CARRIERS. 

Postmaster General Burleson did not ignore or disregard a 
law with reference to an increase of rural carriers’ pay from 
31.100 to $1,200. On the contrary he has always insisted that 
Government employees should be justly compensated and 
the Government should be a model employer. This applies to 
rural carriers as it does to all other postal employees. The act 
of March 9, 1914, provided “that on and after July 1, 1914, 
letter earriers of Rural Delivery Service shall receive a salary 
not to exceed $1,200 per annum.” The Post Office Department 
made an adjustment of salaries under this law on the basis of 
service rendered, which included no reductions in compensation 
and which made increases based on service rendered as measured 
by distance of the route, the number of pieces of mail handled, 
and the number of pounds of matter carried. The increases 
on this basis, whieh is believed to be a fair and equitable basis 
of pay, ranged from $100 to $452, as measured by service. Fol- 
lowing my remarks I would like to insert in the Rrcorp as 
* Exhibit C” an illustration of how this worked out. 

While the Postmaster General felt that arbitrary horizontal 
increases of pay to rural carriers based on mileage alone, 
without taking into account the nature and amount of service 
rendered by such rural carriers, was not equitable or fair to 
the Government, he did not oppose temporary war-time in- 
erenses, 

PAY OF COLLECTORS CITY DELIVERY SERVICE. 

The Post Office Department at no time reduced letter carriers 
from $1,200 to £1,000 for the reason that they were perform- 
ing collecvion service only. Letter carriers were reduced from 
$1,200 to $1,100 on aecount of their inability to perform a 
reasonable day's work as delivery carriers. In nearly every 
case in whieh reduction was made the carrier voluntarily con- 
sented to this reduction. In nearly all cases of reduction, it 
was a question of either reducing and paying a salary eommen- 
curate to the work performed or removing the earrier from the 
services on account of inefliciency. Following my remarks [ 
would like to insert into the Recorp as Exhibits “D,” “FB,” 

id “tf documents verifying the above. 
SPECIAL DELIVERY MESSENGERS, 

Special delivery messengers receive 8 cents fer each piece of 
natil so delivered. Experiments were made at several post 
dilices to determine whether ov not better service could be 
given and at the same time easier and better working econdi- 
tions obtained for the messengers by placing them on a per 
diem basis rather than on a piece basis, but this did not work 
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out satisfactorily. A few days after hearing the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Mirrer] assert “that the Postmaster 
General could not endure seeing a boy earn the whole 8 cents, 
hence took from the boys delivering special delivery letters the 
8 cents and put them on a miserly salary,” a messenger came in 
my office to deliver a letter, and upon request, he gave me the 
following statement of facts as they exist, to wit: 

WasHIneTon, D. C., September 17, 1918. 

I, Harry Perskin, state that I am 16 years of age, and reside at 508 
Virginia Avenue SEH., Washington, D. C., where I have lived during the 
past three years, having lived in Washington practically all of my 
life. I am employed by the Post Office Department to deliver special 
delivery letters in Washington, D. C. During the* whole time I have 
been so employed I have received as remuneration 8 cents for each 
and every letter I deliver. I work eight hours a day, and am allowed 
to work overtime if I want to do so to earn extra compensation, but 
that is left optional with me. I make on an average of $5 per day. [ 
have always been treated courteously by department officials, and am 
perfectly satisfied with my job. 

Tiarry P&RSKIN. 
SUBSTITUTE CARRIERS’ PAY. 

The law in effect prior to July 1, 1918, fixed the compensation 
of substitute carriers at 35 cents and 40 cents ver hour. The 
55-cent rate was paid to eorriers performing auxiliary service— 
that is, service in addition to that performed by regular carriers, 
The 4p- -cent rat> was paid for substitute service where the car- 
rier for whom substitution was made was absent without pay. 
The department at no time during the years that law was in 
effect paid a rate less than 35 and 40 cents an hour for the 
respective service. Therefore, any statement that the pay of 
substitute carriers was cut down from 30 cents to 274 cents 
per hour is incorrect and without foundation in fact. 

WORKING CONDITIONS FOR EMPLOYEES. 

No special privileges for enjoying and making agreeable the 
work of employees were taken from them, nor has there been 
any browbeating, chaining, or cowing of employees. Any state- 
ment that the department has permitted or condoned such prac- 
tices is without foundation. 

MILITARY LEAVE, 

No record was kept of the number of employees who resigned in 
1916 to do service in the National Guard on the Mexican border, 
but all who did so were reinstated upon request after their retur n. 
These men were dropped from the rolls temporarily in order 
that the department might be able to appoint some person to 
take their places during their absence, thereby preventing the 
Postal Service from suffering due to the lack of men. 

No person has suffered any injustice or unfair treatment by 
reason of the action taken in this matter. It is not only the de- 
sire but the firm purpose of the department to recognize in the 
most substantial and practical way possible the loyalty and un- 
selfishness of everyone of its employees who offered his services 
tc his country in active military duty as some of those men did 
on the Mexican border, and as other of our brave sons are doing 
at the front in France. 

LEAVE FOR EMPLOYERS. 

The department has no record of refusing to grant a letter 
earrier leave of absence to ettend his father’s funeral, and the 
statement to that effect is unwarranted. The order of the Post- 
master General mentioned in No. 13, while denying absence 
without pay to employees, the practice of the department has 
been to grant such leave in exceptionally meritorious cases, such 
as sickness or death in the immediate family. This practice 


has been followed by the department in every instance, and the’ 


department's records show many cases where leave has been 
granted not only to allow employees to attend a_ relative’s 
funeral but in instances where it was necessary for a carrier 
to take his wife or relative to a sanatorium or to a State 
iemote. The department is following this practice at the present 
time. 

TREATMENT OF EMPLOYERS. 

Postmasters have never been influenced to mistreat their 
employees. On the contrary, as stated in No. 15, every pos- 
sible effort has been made, and will continue to be made by the 
department, to accord to the employees the fairest and most 
considerate treatment that is possible. Any statement to the 
contrary is unwarranted. 

POSTAL ORGANIZATIONS, 

The department has never at any time opposed organizations 
of postal employees where their aims have been unselfish and 
for the improvement and betterment of the Postal Service, buf 
in a few instances where certain organizations, and especially 
their leaders, misguided, or actuated by selfish motives, have 
sought to interfere with the proper discipline and administra- 
tion in the Government service, the department has expressed 
its disapproval of their conduct “ They should,” the Post- 
master General has said, “ be permitted to form organizations 
for their social and moral welfare, appear before committees 
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in Congress, when requested, and give any information con- 
cerning the Postal Service of which they may have knowledge.” 
Following my remarks, I would like to insert in the Recorp as 
“Exhibit G” such recommendations on pages 81 to 35 of the 
Annual Report of the Postmaster General for 1917. In a few 
minutes I hope to revert to this subject and show that the Post- 
master General's prophecy was well founded. 
LEAVE CASE OF KE. J. GAINOR. 

No discrimination was made against Mr. E. J. Gainor in re- 
fusing him leave of absence. His case came within the general 
order previously issued which was essential to the efficiency 
of the Postal Service and which order, in fairness and justice, 
had to be applied alike without fear or favoritism to all em- 
ployees. The order of the Postmaster General dated April 6, 
1917, reads: 

Owing to the many unusual duties which of necessity will be im- 
posed on the Postal Service because of the existence of a state of war 
with Germany, it is imperative that the department utilize to the 
fullest extent the services of its experienced employees. It has here- 
tofore been the practice not only to grant employees leave of absence 
with pay, as authorized by law, but leave of absence without pay when 
the service would not be seriously impaired. However, owing to the 
emergency which now confronts us it becomes necessary to cancel all 
leaves of absence except those granted to employees with pay, those to 
employees on military duty, and those to employees absent on account 
of sickness. All other employees on leave without pay are hereby 
directed to report to their respective posts of duty immediately. 

Hereafter leaves of absence will not be granted except for the pur- 
poses mentioned above, and all regulations in conflict with this order 
sure hereby rescinded until further notice. 


BETTER WORKING CONDITIONS AND SALARIES. 


As a matter of fact, postal employees get just whatever 
salaries Congress provides for them, and the Post Office De- 
partment is compelled, under the law, to pay the salaries 


appropriated by Congress. 

In this connection it is proper to emphasize the fact that 
postal employees are receiving much larger salaries and are 
enjoying much better working conditions than was ever true 
under any Republican administration. In addition to the 
regular and automatic increases in salaries that have come to 
employees in the Government service under the Democratic ad- 
ministration, Congress has generously appropriated money for 
horizontal increases. Many instances could be cited where the 
Democratic administration has provided material benefits for 
Government employees, among which may be mentioned the 
employees’ compensation act. This does not take into account 
the very general policy throughout every branch of the service, 
including the Post Office Department, to improve and make 
easier the conditions under which the employees work; looking 
to cleaner and better sanitary conditions, the safeguarding of 
their health, the protection of their lives, and to making their 
hours of work easier, more equitable, and just. Never 
history of the department has there been such generous an) 
sympathetic consideration of the employees in the Postal 
Service as has been brought about under the adininistration of 
Woodrow Wilson and Postmaster General Burleson. 

HOURS GF WORK, SALARIES, ETC. 

The employees of the Postal Service divided into groups, 
showing the number in each group and the salaries and the 
number of hours they work, are as follows: 







CITY LETTER CARRIERS AND POST-OFFICE CLERKS. 
City letter carriers and collectors. Not subdivided: 34,543. 
| Nork,—All salaries of post-office employees, during the fiseal year, 


of $2,200 and less are increased $200, and above that 5 per cent.] 


Post-office clerks and supervisory officers. 
Number of 


New grades: employees. 





, 000 a a i a a ce ee 8,112 
oe. . I go aS ies nage: 
eee it alae akc hic ibe arc lllns basssek dnlean dels edabeatenneasiatig Ania dadiineatod 2,310 
es = eo ak eS 5, 203 

; ON ee OR et ee el EIS .-. 16, 474 
PO ows Se Be oe eas ak sae RSP EM EIR 5, 180 
SY whl ew eer. Pe eas on Sie pi ae Se 
ee Sods a a i aE ee tae S76 

, 800 sch dial bilateral Gach ts Necks tie tas dais ke Denar diosa aici 287 
TM eRe ET Ee eS 176 
“| Re Perea ee det EE eR) BEE Be i 156 
S23. 900 Oi eT eee ee eee 173 
s2, 400 ee ee en ees Bi td OP Ee i 33 
a. ae 2 a ann Gadi Unciantlip tape mien dais tannin lpn dette ehh eit nD 
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Oe ti ies tin et call Ann tals lias ath cin litical ltt tainted 14 
$3, 200 _ — sl eae _ ence eubitiigieaditail cain atltat it t 10 
Tn regard to the hours worked by city carriers, postmasters 


in all cases have been directed to schedule these employees on 
an 8 in 10 hour schedule, 
carriers, collectors, and clerks. In some instances postmasters 
have exercised their right under the law and with the sanction 
of this bureau to work clerks and carriers overtime in cases of 
emergency. That law did not permit, however, to schedule these 
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That schedule applies to delivery | 
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employees for a day in excess of 8 in 10 hours, and where it is 
necessary to work a carrier a greater number of hours, the em- 
ployee is paid for such overtime at a rate proportioned to bi 
salary. 

Emergencies have always arisen wherein it was necessary to 
employ carriers and clerks more than eight hours a day, and 
such emergencies will continue so long as the service continues. 
In most cases clerks and carriers have asked for the privilege 
of making overtime, but unless it can be shown that this over- 
time is absolutely necessary and can not be perf#rmed by sub- 
stitutes the requests have been denied. 

RAILWAY 


MAIL SERVICE. 


Number of employees and salaries. 


Division superintendent ($3,250, plus 5 per cent), $3.412.50____ 15 
Assistant division superintendents ($2,250, pius 5 per cent), 

I scart carina ide Binns ‘ ’ a. 15 
Assistant superintendents ($2,350, plus 5 per cent), $2,467.50 2 
I COP. oasis encneertnninenesuneners seiandaiimatesiinms io cain 112 
I dpeniaea 379 
Ny |e a aie hata sith chee ctialfnichtbickried-sohciledition nahi hei ibanamiaticcnescabecsn ioe ee 
I i eiicntateitiinieic 446 
I iscqutiattaisin to, ae 
Sk Sete a Nae ee fact 739 
es Pk f. eS aes - 1,963 
ER ae ae er ee sili cecilia 3, VOU 
I ete eetaetiaal OG 
ee ee eee ere ek Se eee a ee ee OO 3t 
COCO. Big Tet dren doe ke a cal Mi ee 1, 807 
Laborers ($780, plus 20 per cent), $936 i _ 109 
Joint employees, $300 or less_____..______________- noire 1d 

HOURS OF DUTY. 

The terminal railway post offices and transfer offices in rail- 

road stations are organized on the basis of eight hours a day six 


days a week, 

The railway post-office trains are classified into three classes 
with reference to the work performed, responsibility, and 
forth, viz, class 1, light; class 2, medium; class 3, heavy. 
many cases, owing to the varying conditions of train service 
the needs of the service require that clerks on the trains shall 
work more than eight hours on the days when they are on duty, 
and they are therefore given compehsatory time off duty In 
organizing the clerical force the railway post-office trains 
the department endeavors to approximate a daily average of 
hours of work on the basis of figures six days a week of 
and one-half hours for class A, light; seven 
inedium; six and one-half hours for cluss C, heavy. 


SU 


In 


in 


ven 


hours for class B, 





RURAL DELIVERY AND STAR ROUTE SERVICE, 
There were 43,355 rural carriers in the service on July 1, 
1918, receiving the following salaries: 

Number of 
employees, 

7 $576. 00 

633. GO 
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SOG, 40 
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Soo saa) 

$42. 40) 

54. 40 

Sta. ow 
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4, 665 - ow 1,582. OO 

OO * sa . 1,536. 00 
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_, sake ae ae aie 1, 704. 00 

4G = ae i te y es siete et eae BS Son 

e.. . ‘i 3 ‘i < ee ee ee 1, 752. 00 

97 Sa aa Ee ae ea oa > ieceiie lide te Cn ne 

Ns ed a td es a Sa ag i il a a Tis 2 160. 00 

It is impossible to determine exactly the time each one of 

these carriers is employed, a» a schedule is fixed for each route 


varying from 3 to 9 hours. 

On the same date there were 10.910 star-route contractors 
being paid in accordance with contracts and schedule fixed for 
each route. 
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THE GENTLEMAN FROM MINNESOTA NOT WITH THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

On June 29, 1918, the President of the United States vetoed 
the Post Office bill because it contained the retention of the 
pheumatic-tube system, stating in his veto message: 

I am convinced that there is no moral or legal obligation resting on 

the Government to continue the use of these tubes by rental. 
There are many reasons why the present pneumatic-tube Sruhene are 
not efficient devices for the transmission of mall. Among these reasons 
is their limited capacity, which makes it impossible te use them to meet 
conditions of emergency. Furthermore, experience has demonstrated 
that the tubes are unreliable, because of breakdowns and stoppages. 
During such breakdowns they cease operation for hours, and even for 
days together, and it is often necessary to dig up the streets to obtain 
the mail clogged in the tubes. When these breakdowns occur it ts 
necessary immediately to substitute vehicular service, which results 
in a confusion of schedules and disorganization of the transportation 
and delivery service and the delay in the forwarding of large numbers 
of letters. Not only are letters delayed in this way but because of de- 
fects in tubes, carelessness on the part of the operators, and accidents 
of various sorts the tubes soil or damage many thousand letters and in 
some instances destroy them. 

Against the big lobby maintained and pneumatic-tube propa- 
ganda cireulatec here the Postmaster General had dared to 
recommend the discontinuance of tubes, which immediately 
made him unpopular with all parties interested in same. On 
final vote the gentleman from Minnesota {[Mr,. Mri_Ler], together 
with many other prominent Republicans, voted to override the 
President’s veto and to continue to expend millions of dollars of 
the people’s money for these inefficient and expensive tubes. 
Thus in this instance we find the gentleman lined up against the 
President. 

Again, when the President vetoed the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, because in same the price of wheat had been increased 
above the sum the President had fixed, on July 13, 1918, we find 
the gentleman from Minnesota, together with other prominent 
Republicans, lining up against the President and voting to 
override him by passing the wheat raise over his veto. 

Again, when the President sent his message to Congress on 
July 1, 1918, stating that he had felt constrained to veto the 
legislative appropriation bill because it increased the hours of 
work for Government employees from seven to eight hours, we 
find the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. M1IL_er], who has ex- 
pressed so much apprehension about this administration not 
giving the laboring man a square deal, lining up against the 
President and against organized labor by voting to override the 
President and to pass the increase of hours’ provision over 
the President’s veto. Yet he condemns Mr. Burleson simply 
because he recommended a policy that would prevent Govern- 
ment employees from striking against the Government. When 
Congress passed this Borland amendment, requiring the 240,000 
Government employees to work eight instead of seven oo 


Mr. Gompers and other labor leaders demanded its repeal, and | 


demand was made upon the President to veto the provision, 
and through the press the employees in war time threatened to 
walk out and resign their jobs, leaving their Government help- 
less, just what Mr. Burleson had prophesied against. Though 
he himself was lined up against organized labor when the 
erucial test vote came on this proposition, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Mitter] found the Democratic President of the 
United States standing firmly behind the laboring man. 

In the Federal Employee, the official inagazinc of the Na- 
tional Federation of Federal Employees, for June, 1918, the vote 
east by each Congressman on the Borland amendment, requir- 
ing the 240,000 Government employees to work eight instead of 
only seven hours per day, is given, with the following comment: 

If a Congressman’s votes and policies have been against the interests 
of employees this *act should be made known throughout his district, 
and if he bas shown an attitude offensive toward organized labor every 
voter in his district should know it. 

And this red-flag admonition. to all organized labor voters was 
sent broadeast into the districts of the various Congressmen 
who had dared to vote to require employees to work eight hours 
a day during war times. 

Again, from the September issue of the Federal Employee 
I quote: 

THE DEFEAT OF REPRESENTATIVE BORLAND, AS TOLD BY ONE OF OUR 

BRETUREN WHO WAS IN THB PRAY—A REMARKKBLE DEMONSTRATION OF 

THE VALUE OF UNION SOLIDARITY AND APPILIATION, 


{[liy Gilbert E. Hyatt, president of National Federation of Postal 
Employees. ] 

Those ultraconservative members of the civil service who have not 
realized the value of organization, particularly in its inevitable and 
most beneficial aspect, that of affiliation with the other great organized 
agencies under the banner of the American Federation of Labor, have 
been given a demonstration oe plain that he who runs may read of 
what these things mean and of the real spirit of unionism. 

No Federal employee is ignorant of the constant persecution of his 
brothers in the District of Columbia under the guise of establishing 


what Mr. BorLanp was pleased to name an eight-hour day. The single- 
minded persistence of the advocate of this measure, culminating in the 
veto by President Wilson of the appropriation bill carrying the amend 
meut in question, is too well known in all details to need repetition, 
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but the story of BorLANp’s rebuke and defeat by organized labor simply 

on this ground is a lesson that every member of the civil service should 
onder on, for in it is contained the secret of any future defense that 
hey will make and of any future gains for their cause. 

An appeal was made to organized labor and every iegistative. agent 
in Washington responded. President Gompers sent a scathing telegram 
to the Central Labor Union of Kansas city (BorRLAND’S home), and the 
legislative agents of the railroad brotherhoods went on record in the 
plainest language. The writer of this article had the honor, as a mem 
ver of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, of bear- 
ing their personal message to the railroad men of Kansas City. AS a 
result the Kansas City central bedy passed a resolution without a dis 
senting word or vote at a crowded meeting condemning LorLANp and 
instructing their legislative committee to organize the campaign for 
his defeat. A joint committee of railroad men was formed to do a like 
service for their members, and the outcome was the overwhelming 
defeat now passed into history. * * 

It should be fully appreciated by the civil-service employees that these 

men had not one iota of personal interest in the point at issue, and that 
they had no personal contact with the class of workers attacked. * 
Mr. BorLanp had done many favors of-a personal nature for elias 
of organized labor tn his district, and many of the men who worked 
for his defeat expressed friendship for him, but factional alignments, 
craft divisions, and personal friendships were thrown aside to fight for 
a basic standard of their doctrine. 

I quote the concluding paragraph of the said telegram sent 
by Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, also published in this magazine, which is as follows: 

Let the inspiring word go forth, “ We stand by our friends,” and 
administer a stinging rebuke to men of any party who are either indif- 
ferent or hostile. 

What was Congressman BorLaNnp’s crime committed for which 
his office was taken away from him as a punishment? He 
merely asked that Government employees in war times work 
eight instead of seven hours per day. He conscientiously be- 
lieved that when we required our soldier boys to work some- 
times 24 hours out of the 24, sometimes in trenches drenched 
and knee deep in mud, on $33 per month, who, if he momentarily 
slept from exhaustion or should demand a single dollar more 
pay, would be stood up against a wall and shot in eternal dis- 
honor, that it was not unreasonable to demand of Government 
employees, many of whom were filling the jobs vacated by these 
soldier boys, and who were working under pleasant surround- 
ings and safe environments, that in war times especially they 
should work eight instead of seven hours. By a roll-call vote 
the House of Representatives twice went on record supporting 
Mr. Bortanp in his contention. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WALSH. I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is discussing a matter wholly 
irrelevant to the subject for which he got permission to address 
the House. He is talking about the defeat of one of his Demo- 
| cratic colleagues from the great State of Missouri, and is not 
| discussing the attack made by the gentleman from Minnesota 

{[Mr. Miter] upon the Post Office Department and the Post- 
master General, 

The SPEAKER. Has what the gentleman is saying anything 
to do with the Postmaster General? 

Mr. BLANTON, In this way, that the gentleman who wrote 
this article is the president of the National Federation of 

Postal Employees, and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Miter] stated in his denunciation of the Postmaster Generali 
that the Postmaster General was the enemy of all such organ- 
| izations, and I am showing that the gentleman from Minne- 
| sota himself voted this very same vote against these postal 
|} employees which was denounced by the president of this 
organization. 

The SPEAKER. I know: but what the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Mit_er] quoted had nothing to do with the 
| subject matter—— 

Mr. BLANTON. But it has this connection, Mr. Speaker: 
The gentleman from Minnesota stated that the Postmaster 











General was an enemy to all organizations of labor for severni 
reasons, and mentioned them, One of those reasons 

The SPEAKER. But what has Mr, Bor.ann’s defeat to do 
with the Postmaster General or with the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MILrer]? 

Mr. BLANTON. One of the reasons given by the Post- 
master General in his annual report—-I do not presume this 
is being taken out of fny time, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. One of the reasons intimated by the Posi- 
master General in his annual report, and as condemned by 
the gentlernan from Minnesota, why a postal clerk should not 
be permitted to join labor unions or federated unions in any 
way, was that they would attack Members of Congress for 
their vote on the floor of the House; that they were engaged 
in political activities here and in the districts of the Congress- 
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men; that they would attempt to defeat Members of Congress 
and Senators who were against their demands. 

The SPEAKER. Granting all that, what has the race that 
Mr. Bortanp made, ending in his defeat, to do with the Post- 
master General? 

Mr. BLANTON. It shows that the Postmaster General was 
correct, because the president of the Federation of Postal Em- 
ployees states that he went into the district of Mr. Borranp 
himself; that he gloated over the fact that not only he did it. 
put the president of the American Federation of Labor sent a 
denunciatory telegram into that district that caused the defeat 
of the Member of Congress. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is getting farther into the 
forest, Mr. Speaker; and I submit that the gentleman ought 
not, when he gets permission to address the House and reply 
to the attack made by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Mrirer], to then take opportunity to gloat or to comment upon 
the felicitory articles and telegrams upon the defeat of one of 
his Demoeratic colleagues, 

Mr. BLANTON. I approve of the action of Mr. Borrnanp. I 
am not gloating over his defeat. I do not think he should have 
been defeated on that ground. 

The SPEAKER. I know; but what happened to Mr. Borranp 
or did not happen to him had nothing to do with the contro- 
versy that was precipitated by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[| Mr. Mrtier} touching the Postmaster General. 

Mr. BLANTON. The point I was trying to make, Mr. Speaker, 
was that the prediction and prophecy of the Postmaster General 
came true, in that the heads of these organizations did violate 
the law eoneerning political activity by civil-service employees 
nnd did go into congressional districts, 

The SPEAKER. I know; but that leads up to an entirely 
different subject, and one that has no limits to it. 

Mr. BLANTON. That was a subject matter that was dis- 
cussed on the floor of the House by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Mirter]—the action of the Postmaster General, spe- 
cifically—and it was claimed in his speech that he was an 
enemy to organized labor. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that the campaign 
in the Jackson County district in Missouri has anything to 
do on earth with this controversy. 

Mr. BLANTON, I was through with that subject, anyway. 

The SPEAKER. Well, leave that out and proceed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the Speaker hold that as far as I have 
rone is-—— 

the SPEAKER. Whatever you read goes into the Recokrp, 
inless somebody moves to strike it out to-morrow. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike it out in so 
far as the gentleman’s remarks pertain to my colleague from 
Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. 

The SPEAKER. The very thing he is doing is answering the 
centlemun from Minnesota (Mr, Mirrter]. That is what he got 
permission for. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mr- 
LER], With other leading Members on the Republican side, sup- 
ported this amendment. Coupled with it in the same bill was 
a provision granting an increase in salary of $120 to each and 
every one of the 240,000 Government employees, and of course 
organized labor made no objection to the increase in salary, and 


it remained in the bill. Yet, notwithstanding that the law 
prohibits civil-service employees from engaging in political 


activity, we find Mr. Hyatt, the president of the National Fed- 
eration of Postal Employees, in the official magazine of the 
National Federation of Federal Employees, gloating over his 
successful political campaign. 

Has it been this warning given Congressmen by organized 
labor which has so suddenly caused the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Mirier] to repent of having voted against organized 
labor, even to the extent of attempting to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto, and to attempt to make proper atonement to their 
wrath by heaping infamy upen the Postmaster General of the 
United States? Are they after the gentleman in his Minne- 
sota district? If they are, this appeal for an armistice will not 
avail him; he will have to make an unconditional surrender to 
organized labor. 

Was the Postmaster General’s warning against political and 
legislative activity untimely ? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Spenker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. BLANTON. When I get through I will, gladly. 
had a hard time getting this time. 

Since war was declared on April 6, 1917, there have been 
2,700 strikes in the United States by organized labor. 


I have 
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THE MAIN REASON OF HIS UNPOPULARITY. 

On April 1, 1917, the President’s order taking postmasters 
out of politics and placing them upon the merit system, giving 
to the applicant making the highest grade on competitive civil- 
service examination the appointment, was put into effect, which 
was a recommendation made by the Postmaster General. This 
order has taken our political patronage away from us, and some 
of us feel chagrined. While such a merit plan was a plank in 
ny platform, still it is a little inconvenient when made an 
ironclad rule. Since coming here I have asked of the Post- 
master General only two favors, beth of which were denied. I 
requested that my particular friend, Mr. W. E. Olive, be ap- 
pointed postmaster at Slaton, and that my particular friend, 
Mr. W. B. Martin, be appointed postmaster at Fort Stockton. 
Both requests were turned down, because the Postmaster Gen- 
eral said he must adhere to the rule of giving the appointment 
to the first eligible certified to by the civil service. [Applause.] 

During this war I am for the Postmaster General and every 
other United States official in whom our President has sufti- 
cient confidence to retain in his war Cabinet, whether he does 
exactly like I want him to do or not, and I am going to try to 
be patriotic enough myself, and to ask my constituents to be 
patriotic enough, patiently and uncomplainingly to stand de- 
lays and to bear inconveniences, and not to find fault, until 
we have everlastingly whipped the very “stuffin” out of Ger- 
many and her allied military autocracies. [Applause.] 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 13086. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union to consider the deficiency bill. The 
question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gar- 
RETT] will take the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the cons‘dera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 13086, the war deficiency appropriation 
bill, with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
deficiency appropriation bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13086) making apprepriations to supply deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and prior fiscal 
years, on account of war expenses, and for other purpeses. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the first reading 
of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks 
unanimous cousent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentu 
nized for an hour. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this bill is a war bill. It is presented to the House in 
order that the Government of the United States may continue 
to prosecute with the utmost vigor and dispatch the present war 
in which it is now engaged. In its consideration the committee 
has taken no thought of recent events, important and momen- 
tous though they be. We have prepared the bill with the idea 
of furnishing the Government the funds for the continuous 
prosecution of this war with its utmost vigor, and while I shall 
undertake to explain to the committee cuts that have been made 
that are large in magnitude, I desire to emphasize the fact that 
there has not been a denial of moneys anywhere that it was 
believed were necessary for the prosecution of the war. The com- 
mittee will be prepared to present reasons justifying every cut 
that has been made in connection with the estimates that have 
been submitted to the House. If we have erred at all, we have 
erred on the side of safety of appropriation, because where 
there has been a question as to the advisability of voting moneys 
we have voted them rather than in any way interfere with the 
continued prosecution of the war. 

The estimates that were submitted to the committee total 
$8.886,131,651.49. The amounts recommended in the bill total 
$6,345,755,666.04, or a total reduction in estimates of $2,540.375,- 
985.45. These reductions are distributed as follows: 

In the Military Establishment and War Department, $2,447, 
826,894.86. 

In the Naval EstaMishment and Navy Department, $17,846,823. 

In the civil services, including $64,000,000 for payment of 
military and naval family allowances, $74,702,267.50. 
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Before undertaking to explain just the nature of these vari- 


ous reductions, it may be well to give to the House a brief sum- 
mary as to the basis that was used by the departments in sub- 
mitting these estimates. As the committee is aware, estimates 
were submitted to the Committee on Military Affairs and to the 
Committee on Appropriations, looking to the supplying of three 
armies, roughly spoken of as armies of a million men each; 
more accurately, perhaps, armies of 1,200,000 men each. The 
present deficiency estimates were to provide for a fourth army, 
nnd contemplate in the service of the United States a total force 
of 4,850,000 men by June 30, 1919. 

It is the present known program of the War Department to 
have in France by July 1 of next year 80 divisions, and to have 
in the United States 18 divisions, and there will be called also 
from time to time such additional men as may be necessary to 
maintain at their full strength those 80 divisions abroad and 
the 18 divisions at home, and the estimates are predicated upon 
that general program. 

In order properly to consider these estimates it was necessary 
to review in large measure some of the appropriations made by 
the Congress heretofore for the fiscal year 1919, because many 
of those appropriations were granted after a very brief—neces- 
sarily brief—hearing touching the estimates that were sub- 
mitted. As I shall have occasion later to call attention to a 
number of overestimates and overappropriations carried in the 
Army act for 1919, I desire to say now that in making reference 
to those cases I do not mean in any way to reflect upon the 
judgment or the industry with which the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs performed its work in making the appropriations for 
the Army. I have had too much experience with the difficulty 
of the task involved in connection with estimates to be prone 
to criticize any other committee, and the House will recall that 
just about the time the Committee on Military Affairs were 
prepared to report the Army bill there came to them new esti- 
mutes for the very greatly enlarged program of the War Depart- 
ment, and it was therefore necessary for that committee, within 
a very few days, to report a bill very much in excess of the de- 
tailed estimates that had been presented in the first instance 
and considered by it; and as a result of that, of necessity they 
had to aecept at their face value many estimates that were 
submitted and that upon more time for examination it has been 
determined were in excess of the requirements of the Army. 

The quartermaster’s estimates as submitted totaled $2,825,- 
060,000. There has been a reduction made in the quartermas- 
ter’s estimates of $1,189,674,774. That reduction is so very large 
that I feel that the House is entitled to know the reasons why 
it was made. 

Under the head of “Pay of the Army and Commutation of 
Quarters ” there was a reduction of $18,879,446.80, part of which 
was made voluntarily by the Quartermaster Department and 
part as a result of the hearings. Under the law the department 
has the right to incur deficiencies to any extent necessary to meet 
the pay of the Army in accordance with its authorized strength 
and rates of pay. That also applies to subsistence, clothing, and 
transportation for the Army. The estimates which they sub- 
mitted for pay of the Army, in connection with what they had 
heretofore received, have now been revised, with a reduction of 
nearly $19,000,000. That reduction results from the following 
facts: One million five hundred thousand dollars of it is repre- 
sented by the discontinuance after December 31, 1918, of all 
extra pay for qualification in marksmanship; $12,890,760 is a 
reduction in the item for the pay of nurses, due to the fact that 
they will not have in the schools for the training of nurses dur- 
ing the entire year the total number that they estimated would 
be there and for which they computed the pay. Provision was 
inade in the estimates as submitted for one year’s pay for 43,000 
nurses, the maximum number required, instead of making it for 
the average number throughout the year. The House will read- 
ily understand—and it is worth bearing in mind, because it has 
a marked relationship to other items that I will speak of later— 
that in estimating maintenance—whether in pay or in subsist- 
ence or in other things—in order to be accurate a weighted 
average of the number of people that are to be in the service for 
the time: for which you are providing should be taken, rather 
than the maximum that may be in the service at any one time in 
the year. Take, for instance, the case which is at hand. Forty- 
three thousand nurses might be in the service at the end of 
July, but manifestly it does not follow that you need to ask and 
receive pay for 43,000 nurses for 12 months, because at the 
beginning of July, 1918, the Nurses’ Corps consisted of only 
12,384, and it will only grow up to the maximum during the 
course of the year. So that a weighted average of the number 
of nurses that will probably be in the service has been estimated 
at 27,692, and it is that number of nurses for which you need to 
figure pay for 12 months rather than the 43,000 that will repre- 
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sent the maximum number that will be in the service. It results 
from this that there has been a reduction, as I have stated, of 
very nearly $13,000,000 in this item. 

There were various other small miscellaneous items in con- 
nection with the pay of the Army that upon an agreement with 
the Quartermaster Corps resulted in bringing the total reduc- 
tion up to the amount I have stated of $18,879,446.80. 

Now, in subsistence of the Army there has been a cut of 
$108,107,935.50, and the explanation of that cut is found in the 
following facts: There is a reduction of $15,870,496.50 largely 
due to the fact that the Navy now has in its charge the vessels 
used in the transportation of the Army overseas. The esti- 
mate was predicated upon the assumption that the Army would 
have to subsist the masters, officers, crews, and other em- 
ployees of transports. Inasmuch as that will be paid for out 
of the Navy funds, it ought to be and is subtracted from the 
estimates for subsistence of the Army. ‘Then it was estimated 
by Gen. Lord that $91,987,489 would not be drawn from the 
Treasury during the fiscal year 1919; and inasmuch as this bill 
is, touching the Quartermaster’s estimates, predicated upon fur- 
nishing only the moneys that are necessary to meet bills pay- 
able during the fiscal year, that agreed reduction could be had. 

In addition to that there is a small cut of $250,000 made from 
an estimate of $500,000 submitted for the purpose of using the 
available Jand at camps and cantonments for the raising of 
forage and other crops. There is considerable land that the 
Government now leases or owns in connection with the various 
‘amps and cantonments that it is believed can be used in the 
production of hay and other crops to the great benefit of the 
country. ‘The labor for this will come, in a large measure, from 
conscientious objectors who are in the service and can be put 
at such work, from German prisoners that may be here, from 
men in the service who have violated some military order or 
rule and are subject to punishment for a brief period of time, 
and from men who are at various camps pending the period 
when it is determined whether they will or will not be made 
into soldiers and used as men in the service, who can be em- 
ployed in such work. 

The committee felt, however, as this was more or less a mat- 
ter that could be abused, that instead of voting $500,000 for that 
purpose we would vote $250,000. We carry a provision in the 
bill suspending during the fiscal year the law passed by Con- 
gress July 16, 1892, prohibiting gardens at Army posts. In years 
past abuses grew up in connection with gardens that were at 
posts, and largely in connection with officers’ quarters. Congress 
saw fit to prohibit such gardens. In view of the changed situa- 
tion and that we now have acres of land running up into the 
hundreds of thousands that can be cultivated, it was felt that 
we could afford to suspend the law for the present fiscal year 
and see what results will follow from the use of the land, some 
of which is of high character and capable of extensive cultiva- 
tion. 

In the item “ Regular supplies, Quartermaster Corps,” the 
department asked for $69,914,105.34. The hearings have de- 
veloped the fact that they not only do not need that $69,000,000, 
but that they have obtained from the Army act $108,376,182.81 
more than then they need for regular supplies. We therefore 
eliminate from the estimates that $69,000,000, and we take as a 
credit the $108,000,000 and apply it to the item of clothing, that 
I will reach later. 

That means that the estimates as they were submitted to 
the Committee on Appropriations, in connection with the esti- 
mates that were submitted to the Military Committee and the 
moneys voted, were in excess of the actual needs in regard to 
the regular supplies by $178,290,288, 

It may be interesting to the House if I point out some of the 
items that go to make up this huge difference between what the 
Army estimated it needed and what it now admits it needs. In 
the matter of field ranges there was an overestimate of about 
$2,000,000, In the matter of repair of heating stoves, $945,000. 
In regard to matches, there was an estimate of $9,000,000. 
They got from the Army act $6,691,384. They now revise it to a 
need of $2,000,000. So that there is a total saving on that item 
of $7,000,000. Of that $7,000,000 a credit of $4,691,384 comes 
from the fund carried in the Army act. The estimate of $9,000,- 
000 was based on four-fifths of a box for each man a day at 
three-quarters of a cent a box, which would have made 1,200,- 
000,000 boxes of matches. 

There is a revision in fuel that effects a saving of $33,008,000, 
In forage, they estimate a need of $214,806,648. They actually 
receive from the Army act $224,820,760. Their revised estimate 
on forage is $103,405,428. So there is thus obtained a credit on 
the estimates of $121,415,347, 

This was brought about by this fact, which bears upon what 
I said a while ago touching the weighted averages: The esti- 
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mate was predicated upon there being in the service some 1,200,- 
000 animals, including horses, for the entire fiscal year. The 
testimony shows that, due to changes in connection with the 
number of animals required, the motorization of a good many 
vehicles formerly estimated to be horse drawn, and the added 
needs of conserving supplies aboard transports that there will 
be in the service 827,500 animals, That will be the peak, and 
the uverage number of such animals will be 626,000. So in- 
stead of providing fornge for 1,200,000 animals for the year, 
what should be provided is forage for 626,000 animals for the 
year. 

“ ‘This same erroneous ealculation runs not only through the 
mutter of forage, but it runs through items of bedding, horse- 
shoes, transportation of animals, purchase of animals, harness 
and its parts, and the care of the animals. 

A rough caleulation indicates that this erroneous basis of 
computation made $220.000,000 of excess with reference to ani- 
mls, their subsistence, transportation, and so forth. 

lin bedding, the difference is shown in the fact that they esti- 
mated a need of $14.516,832, and their revised estimates show 
that they need $3,663,986. They obtained from the Army act 
$3,122,424. So that they have now need of a deficiency of 
$541,512, in place of $11,394.408 that they submitted. 

In straw for soldiers’ bedding they estimated a total require- 
ment for the year of $13,511.998. Their revised estimates show 
that they now consider they need $7,431,589. They obtained 
from the Army act $9,139,G00, so that instead of there being a 
deficiency of $4,582.389, there is an actual credit of $1,698,011. 

In stationery they estimated they needed $16,687,878, and they 
obtrined that sum from the Army act. They now estimate that 
they will need about $10,000,000 for stationery, so that there is 
a credit of $6,687,878. 

In typewriters they obtained from the Army act $6,556,651, 
and they now say they need $1,280,694, so that there is a credit 
on typewriters of $5,275,957. 

Mr. DENISON, Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman care to 
be interrupted now or would he prefer to proceed until he is 
through? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DENISON. I would like to have the gentleman explain 
to the House why they make a difference of over $5,000,000 in 
typewriters in their estimates, if he knows and can give it 
briefly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. TI do not know that I can explain that par- 
ticular item now, but most of these errors have come about 
through taking an arbitrary table of organization and figuring 
so many of various kinds of materials for a certain organization 
and then using a multiple and arriving at the total number, 
Which, multiplied by the cost, reaches the total amount asked. 
Revision of those figures frequently shows the original basis 
was a basis that had no real facts to stand upon, and reorgani- 
zations and rearrangements of the Army result in changes. In 
these instances about the only answer I can give is that some- 
body made the estimate who did not have all the facts necessary 
to make an securate estimate. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman speaks of revisions. Have 
those revisions been made by the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Some of them have and some of them have 
been done by the Quartermaster Department. I am glad the 
gentleman bas asked that question, because it enables me to say 
two thines that ought to be said in view of the facts that I am 
developing. One is that fortunately purchases are not being 
made on the basis of estimates made. In other words, purchases 
are bearing very much closer relationship to the actuai require- 
ments from week to week and month to month than the estimates 
do. Second, the Quartermaster Department now has at the head 
of the division of finance, appropriations, and of estimates Gen. 
Lord, Gen. Lord years ago was the clerk of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House. He was clerk of that com- 
Inittee at the time, as I recall, that the Dingley bill was reported. 
He was commissioned an officer in the Army by President 
McKinley and has brought order out of a good deal of chaos in 
connection with the quartermaster estimates. It is due to his 
work and the organization that he has instituted that the com- 
Inittee was able to obtain the information that enabled the cuts 
to be made. . Many of them he brought to the attention of the 
committee himself, saying that the estimates submitted would 
not stand analysis, and that upon examination he had determined 
that reductious ought to be made. Some of them were developed 
by bringing to the attention of himself and his associates changed 
factors in connection with the Army program that very largely 
affected the basis for calculation, and that only illustrates the 
proposition which I have urged a number of times upon this 
floor, that it is of the highest importance that there be one central 
agency in the War Department that shall have the supervision 
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and preparation of all estimates for all branches of the War De- 
partment. At the table of the Committee on Appropriations only 
comes information touching every angle of the war program, 
and only there is brought together every angle of the war that 
enables men somewhat loosely of necessity to see the bearing 
that one particular estimate or activity of one department may 
have upon another and how a change in one regard affects very 
materially changes somewhere else. The illustration I used in 
regard to animals is a pertinent one. The change there came 
about for very good reasons. It came about because of the need 
to conserve tonnage space in transportation. It came about 
further by the fact that we were going to purchase certain ani- 
mals abroad, and it came about further by the motorization of 
many vehicles that were formerly known as horse-drawn vehicles. 
Those things necessarily affect many, many items and I have 
mentioned a number here, such as bedding, forage, horseshoes, 
and things of that kind, and unless there is this broad survey 
and a constant daily matching up of changes in program in one 
particular to see how it affects another, there will inevitably 
follow an inaceurate estimate following such change. But I 
desire to emphasize again that the purchasing that is being done 
is not being done upon the basis of estimates submitted, but there 
is an effort to match the purchases with the weekly and monthly 
requirements that come from overseas, together with the pro- 
gram for the building up of reserves abroad. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman from Kentucky has 
given us very interesting information as to how some of these 
items came to be scaled down into practical figures for appro- 
priations. think his always characteristic modesty, how- 
ever, has prevented his suggesting to thi. committee what 
some of us know, that a very large, a very serious, and a very 
important part of the scrutiny of this bill which has resulted 
in those savings for the Government was performed by the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. SHERTEY, personslly, through 
long and wearisome labor and application. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am very much obliged to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. As the gentieman has reviewed the 
items, it occurred to me that in nearly every item the cut that 
has been made in the estimate is from 50 to 75 per cent. I 
was impressed with the idea that a large estimate might be 
submitted to the committee, with the expectation that it would 
be reduced to a certain amount. I was wondering if that impres- 
sion was in any way made upon the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SHERLEY. In regard to the War and the Navy Depart- 
ments I think that is not true. Every now and then we find 
some small civil service which undertakes to pad an estimate 
upon the supposition that they are going to get a certain cut, 
and that thereby they will get what they want. After we find 
that happens once it rarely happens again in the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There has been some pretty good 
cutting made in the estimates I should say. 

Mr. SHERLEY. In regard to incidental expenses, Quarter- 
master Corps, there is a cut of $6,498.570.92. Some-of that is 
represented by a reduction of $102,200 in postage. They admit 
that the estimate they made for postage and which they had 
obtained money for was probably excessive to the extent I have 
indicated. In regard to oflice furniture, they received from the 
Army act $2,883,978, and they estimate now they will need but 
a million dollars, so there is a credit of $1,883,978. In the re- 
cruiting service they received from the Army act $280,620. and 
their needs for the year as figured indicate $46,770, a saving of 
$233,850. In the apprehension of deserters they estimated the 
requirements for the year of $2,400,000. They received in the 
Army act $1.253,903, and they asked a deficiency of $1,146,000, 
which they now abandon as unnecessary, so there is a saving of 
that sum. In horseshoes the estimated requirement for the 
year was $8,129.425. They received in the Army act $4.736.790, 
and they asked for the difference between this amount as a 
deficiency of $3.292,635, which they now abandon, stating that 
the amount they received in the Army act would be sufficient. 

In transportation of the Army there is a cut of $S35.907.988, 
and that resulted from the following facts: First, they had an 
estimate for $53,480,000 for boats to be built as transports for 
the Army and as harbor craft of various kinds. We have voted 
nearly three billion dollars to the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
for the construction of a great many boats, both transport, 
cargo carriers, and various subsidiary craft. We appropriated 
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that money in the past with the understood supposition that it 
was to take care of Army needs, but whether it be sufficient to 
take care of Army needs or not it represents a sum of money 
that practically uses the entire facilities of the country in 
shipbuilding. Now, if this additional money were to be now 
voted for construction it would either have to displace to that 
extent the program now under way by the Shipping Board for 
the construction of ships, or it would have to await the comple- 
tion of the program or part of it before it can be spent, and 
inasmuch as the Shipping Board advises us that they are using 
the facilities of the country in their program and are building 
these ships and turning them over for the use of the Army and 
Navy as fast as it is possible to provide them, we felt there 
was no necessity for voting $53,430,000 for a shipbuilding pro- 
cram for the Army Transport Service in order that they might 
have as a part of their service, with the title in the Army Trans- 
port Service, that number of ships. When this war is over we 
will have one of the great merchant marines of the world, and 
we will have been using during the prosecution of the war these 
various ships for the very purposes for which this money was 
asked. For that reason the committee felt that it would be 
unjustified in undertaking to vote that amount of money. 

Now, in connection with charter hire this situation exists. 
The Emergency Fleet Corporation charters boats from many 
sources. It has chartered all of the vessels, sea-going vessels, 
which were obtainable. Some of them. as the House is aware, 
have come from our ally, the British Government. Some have 
been boats owned by citizens of Holland; some have been boats 
owned by citizens of other countries, and some of them have been 
hoats owned by citizens of America. Some of them are the boats 
that we took and now own which were interned vessels originally 
belonging to Germany and Austria. Some are boats we have 
constructed. As to the vessels we do not own the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation pays the charter hire necessary for their 
use. They are then put to the use of the Army, and the 
Army is charged by the Shipping Board with the charter hire 
that they have to pay out plus the necessary cost of adminis- 
tration which the Army pays for out of funds appropriated under 
the item of transportation for the Army. But, in making their 
estimate for transportation of the Army, they estimate not only 
for the charter hire of such boats but they estimate for the 
charter hire of the boats that the Government already owns on 
the basis of paying to the United States Shipping Corporation 
for those vessels. 

The United States Shipping Board was anxious that that 
might be done as well as the Army, in order that they might 
keep their fund as big as their original appropriation and not 
have it reduced by virtue of the use of these ships, but it oc- 
curred to the committee that there was no reason why the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should be appropriating moneys 
to one department to be paid to another department, and there 
were a great many reasons why it should not, as these things, 
while they make no difference in actual expenditure, make it 
very great in the total of appropriations and of moneys that are 
spent by different departments and makes considerable addi- 
tional to be paid in connection with bookkeeping and adjustment 
of accounts. We also believed that inasmuch as the Shipping 
Board furnished these chartered ships that they had to pay 
money for that they were in a better position to estimate just 
what the charter hire for the next fiscal year would amount to 
thin the Army, and we therefore asked them to get in consulta- 
tion with the Army Transport Service and estimate exactly how 
much money was necessary for charter hire for vessels, exclud- 
ing auy money for Government-owned ships. They accordingly 
did so, and as a result of that they revised the estimate from 
$342,432,000 to $153,174,840, or a reduction of $189,257,160. Simi- 
larly, we asked the Shipping Board to figure on the Army esti- 
mate for maintenance of the vessels that they would use in the 
transportation of troops and supplies. The result of revising 
these figures for maintenance and operation of ships which the 
Government owns is to reduce the estimate from $400,890,400 to 
$357,588,000, or a reduction of $43.302,400. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has the gentleman concluded 
as to the Shipping Board? 1 wanted to inquire about section K, 
on page 4, before the gentleman leaves that subject. That sub- 
paragraph, which in giving the additional power to the Shipping 
Board—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will be glad to discuss that later, but it 
bears no relationship to this. The items I am speaking of now 
are not Shipping Board items at all. They are items for the 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I only called it up because I 
thought the gentleman was leaving the subject. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, in addition to what I have enumerated, 
there were some cuts made in transportation of signal stores. 
They received out of the Army act $12,800,400 for the trans- 
portation of signal stores. They estimate now for only $9,000,000, 
which makes a saving of $3,800,400, In Engineering stores, simi- 
larly, they reduce the money for that by $849,500. In packing 
and crating supplies of packages there is a saving on the re- 
vision of estimates of $858,000. The estimate was $1,980,000, 
and the amount received in the former act was $1,122,000, which 
is now estimated to be sufficient. So there are a number of 
smaller items in connection with this. For travel allowance to 
enlisted men on discharge they estimated and received in the 
Army act $9,000,000. They say they now need only $3,000,000, 
which makes a saving of $6,000,000. I have already alluded to 
the fact that in regard to the transportation of animals, due to 
an estimate upon the number of animals that will not be the 
property of the Government, and that makes a saving of 
$11,400,000. For miscellaneous Quartermaster stores they esti- 
mated for the year, $180,040,000. They now estimate $115,- 
787,417, which makes the need of a deficiency of $79,807,417 
as against a submitted estimate of deficiency of $144,060,000, or 
a saving of $64,252,583. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Do the estimates the committee considered 
include the increased use of cavalry in France? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; and as a result of that the estimates 
in regard to horses, as originally made, on an examination of 
the program are found to be $5,948,742 short, and so we in- 
creased it by that amount. The estimate on pack animals was 
about $46,000,000 too big, so that there is a net saving of 
$40,000,000 on animals of all kinds. 

For the purchase of harness and parts of harness the needs 
for the entire year were stated as $42,859,796. There was given 
in the Army act $33,084,770, and a deficiency was requested 
therefor of $9,775,026. The revised estimate for the year is 
$18,709,057. This results in an abandonment of the deficiency 
of $9,775,026 and a saving on the amount heretofore appropri- 
ated of $14,375,713, or a total of $24,150,739. 

For supplies for the care of animals the requirements for the 
year were fixed at $15,105,406 and that sum was granted in the 
Army act. The recent revision reduces that need to $5,085,150 
and a consequent reduction in the amount previously given of 
$10,070,256. 

Now, in the estimates for the purchase of motor trucks there is 
a reduction of $381,597,504, and that is due to the fact that the 
Quartermaster submitted an estimate for motor trucks for the 
Engineer Corps, the Signal Corps, the Medical Department, and 
the Division of Military Aeronautics, and each of these corps 
had also submitted their estimates. The result was that there 
was a duplication, which the Quartermaster’s Department called 
to the attention of the committee, and it resulted in the reduc- 
tion that I have noted. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. I understood when abroad that we had some- 
thing like 60,000 motor trucks over there. Is the gentleman at 
liberty to state if that number is anywhere near the correct one? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will give in a moment the number of trucks 
we have provided and have over there. And in that connection 
I want to say this to the House: It was physically impossible to 
go into the question of production, except to a limited degree, 
and I have available here tables touching the Quartermaster’s 
Department as to most of the things they have on hand or, at 
least, that they have received money for, and which, from a 
legislative standpoint, presumably exist or the money to get them 
is available. But the committee did not undertake to go into 
all the details of production. It would have been physically 
impossible to have done it, and to have gotten information of 
value short of two or three months of additional work, and the 
need of reporting this bill preventing our doing more than under- 
taking to dig into the financial phase of it, except as incidentally 
there came out matters touching production. And the hearings 
will throw a good deal of light on that. I want to say this in 
connection with the estimates not only for motors but the esti- 
mates for motorcycles and bicycles: They are very large, not 
so large in money, though the money is considerable, but large 
in numbers. They are so large in numbers that figuring the 
motorcycles that they have as an initial issue, and for mainte- 
nance, and the bicycles, and so forth, it would seem as if 1 
man in every 40 could be either mounted on a motorcycle or 
in a side car in the entire Army of the United States. And 
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if you include bicycles the number would be considerably less 
than that. I have stated it very liberally. 

The American Army will have overseas, counting those over- 
seas as of July 1, those in factories, depots, and ports, and 
ordered with 1918 appropriations, 7,216 ambulances, 10,542 
bicycles, 12,065 motorcycles, 5,255 motor cars, and 72,379 trucks. 

The Quartermaster’s Department called our attention to a 
very great overestimate in connection with gasoline, oils, and 
lubricants for aeroplanes. They received in the Army act $70,- 
785,000. Their revised estimate of requirements is $20,532,973, 
a saving of $50,252,027. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman has already shown that he 
has cut the estimates on horse-drawn vehicles, and so forth, 
by motorization. I can not understand why the estimate for 
gasoline should be so decreased also. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Gasoline was for aeroplanes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. How does the gentleman account for such a 
discrepancy between that which the committee found was actu- 
ally needed and the enormous estimate made by the department? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not know. The Quartermaster, Gen. 
Lord, very frankly said that he did not know how they came to 
submit such an estimate as $70,000,000 for the need of gaseline; 
that that figure had been furnished, as I recall the testimony, 
to the Quartermaster’ Department by the Aircraft Division; 
that their estimate now of what they would need, after an ex. 
amination into the matter, was $20,500,000, or a difference of 
fifty-odd millions that I have spoken of. 

Mr. SLOAN. The reduction was 250 per cent of the base. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The reduction is what the figures indicate. 

In clothing and camp equipment there is an apparent reduc- 
tion of $119,564,398, but there is an actual reduction in their 
estimate of $11,188,216.35, the difference being accounted for 
by the $108,876,182.81 which we picked up from regular sup- 
plies, that being an excess that they had under that total and 
carried over to clothing, as I explained a while ago. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I noticed in the hearings that the committee 
considered an estimate of $9,000,000 for matches. 

Mr. SHERLEY. We heard it; we did not consider it. 

Mr. WALSH. You heard an estimate, and the statement 
was made that the subsistence could get along with the amount 
already appropriated. Would the gentleman state what that 
amount is? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I did state it a while ago. 

Mr. WALSH, I regret I did not hear it. I was probably at 
lunch at that time. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Two million dollars they now think they 
need, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have such further time as he desires to 
complete his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Kentucky may have such 
further time as he desires to complete his remarks, Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state whether there are 
shown in the hearings somewhere the amounts appropriated as 
contrasted with the amounts estimated? Is there such a table? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is shown generally. In the hearings in 
most instances are tables of revised estimates, and against 
those are the amounts of money that were appropriated in the 
Army act, and the differences represent either the deficiencies 
asked or a surplus which is available for other purposes. In 
other words, the first column of the table would show the amount 
of the estimated total requirements for the year. As a credit 
to that is the amount appropriated. But I am sorry to say 
there is not in the hearings the original detail of the estimates 
submitted, although the differences appear as you read and as 
I have undertaken to explain. But I will say to the gentleman 
in passing that he will find that it would take quite a bit of 
time if he undertakes to check up what I have tried to give 
to the House in a summary which is the result of a great many 
days’ work on the part of myself and the clerk of the committee. 
I think these figures are all accurate. They have been checked 
back, and we are prepared to defend the accuracy of them, 
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When we come to the individual items I shall be glad, if any- 
body desires, to turn to the basis of calculation and explain why 
the change was made if the hearings have developed the reasons. 

I have already spoken of the fact that in the estimates for 
horses for cavalry it was found necessary to revise that up by 
$5,948,742 over the estimate that they submitted, due to the 
fact that there were a number of cavalry organizations anid 
other needs for horses that had not been figured in the original 
estimate. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will! yield, 
I understood at one time that they used hardly any cavalry 
over there, and that later they changed their policy. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think that in a measure is true. Revert- 
ing for a moment to the item for Incidental Expenses. The sum 
of $54,000,000 is carried there for the expense and tuition of 
students who, under the new draft law, are to be educated and 
trained at the various colleges of the country. That includes 
their expenses other than subsistence, which is carried under 
the head of subsistence, and as I recall the figures, they esti- 
mate that there will be a cost of about $1.52 a day for these 
students at the various colleges. Of that sum $1 per day for 
200,000 men for nine months makes the $54,000,000, and the 
52 cents per day is for rations and comes from subsistence. 
There is a statement, as full as we were able to get it, touch- 
ing the entire program, which the Members will find in the 
hearings. 

We come now to the item for Hospital Construction. The bed 
capacity for taking care of troops returning from overseas is 
figured on 34 per cent of the total strength that is overseas for 
a year, or as they usually speak of it, 7 per cent, on the theory 
that the individual soldier who comes to the hospital will not 
average over six months’ use of a bed, and therefore for the 
entire year it makes a 34 per cent provision. This is entirely 
apart from the hospital and bed capacity that is to be provided 
and has been provided in America in connection with our troops 
here, and relates only to what is now spoken of as general hos- 
pitals, and is also in addition to such field hospitals as may be 
abroad. They figure that for an Army of SO divisions that are te 
be abroad there should be provision made for 135,000 beds. 
They have already obtained the money for 20,000 beds, leaving 
115,000 beds to be provided for. They estimate that 15,000 of 
these 115,000 beds will net be established and not be paid for 
until after the Ist day of July, so that we have carried in this 
act moneys to furnish 100,000 beds and contract authorization 
for 15,000 additional beds, which, with the 20,000 already pro- 
vided for will make their complete total of 135,000 beds. ‘The 
committee have not wanted in any way to deny any moneys that 
were needed by the Medical Department in any regard. There 
have been estimates submitted that if they related to matters 
other than the care of the sick and wounded might not have met 
with the acquiescence of the committee, but inasmuch as they 
did relate to the sick and wounded, we have given in each in- 
stance every dollar that they have said they wanted and needed. 

There have been some reductions in hospital construction esti- 
mates, because they themselves figured a reduction in cost for 
procurement of some of these beds, and because it developed in 
the hearing that they had not charged themselves with the 
$12,970,000 carried in the Army act and with $4,460,000 available 
for hospitals at various Army posts, and at camps that were 
intended for the use of over-seas troops returning from abroad. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Did not your appropriations pro- 
vide for the building of the hospitals as well as for their equip- 
ment? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I assumed that gentlemen were familiar 
with the fact that in speaking of hospital construction we speak 
in terms of bed capacity, and when I speak of the money which 
we are carrying to supply a given number of beds, I mean the 
hospitals with that bed capacity. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There is a bill now pending before 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds asking for a 
large appropriation to construct hospitals. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I suspect that that bill bears relationship 
to a program looking to the care of soldiers after their discharge 
from the service, or-that it bears relationship to some civilian 
needs, because the provisions for the hospitals for the Army are 
not made by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
but are carried as a regular estimate submitted by the Quar- 
termaster General touching hospital construction, and by thz 
Medical Department touching medical. afid other things needed, 

In hospital construction we find an estimate of $5,500,000 for 
veterinary hospitals. It is estimated that 15 per cent of the 
animals that are bought by the Army are not available for serv- 
ice, due to sickness and defects that develop, and that there is a 
loss of 15 per cent. That does not necessarily mean a loss of 
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the entire cost of the animal, 


but it does mean that that animal 
is not fit for the purpose for which it was obtained. I made a 
rough estimate that, figuring the number of animals we will 
have in the service this year and their value, of the number we 
would buy there would be somewhere about $17,000,000 worth 
that would be declared unfit for service. The committee did 
not feel warranted in spending $5,500,000 for hospital construc- 
tion for undertaking to cure $17,000,000 worth of animals, in 
view of the fact that there are some facilities existing now and 
that others could be supplied to the extent needed for less sums 
of money. The committee therefore reduced that estimate of 
$5,500,000 to $1,000,000, which makes a reduction in hospital 
construction of $4,500,000. Then there was an error in estimate 
of $3,633,612, a mathematical error, and a reduction that I spoke 
of in cost of beds of $2,030,000, which together with the credit 
from the Army appropriation explains the cut of $27,613,612. 

I have been dealing with the Quartermaster estimates and 
trying in a very rough way to explain to you the reasons for a 
cut of $1,189,674,774.66 made in them. I believe that no cut 
wus made that was not justifiable with the light that was be- 
fore us, and I repeat that touching pay, subsistence, transporta- 
tion, there exists under law power in the War Department 
to ineur deficiencies to the extent of the needs so that there 
can be no harm resulting from that cut. Most of the other 
euts are cuts which are acquiesced in by the Quartermaster De- 
partment as a result of their own revision and hearings that were 
developed at the table of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The form in which these estimates were finally brought to us 
wus one that is very commendable. It should be followed by a 
great many other departments, because there was an effort in 
each instance to show the total requirement for the year, the 
total stock on hand, the unit cost of the article, the basis on 
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which the estimate had been made, and then explanatory notes, 
anc it is desirable that similar information be brought here from 
the other departments. 

In the estimates of the Medical Department itself, they sub- 
mitted a deficiency estimate of $95,000,000, and we have allowed 
it all; but I think I should eall the attention of the committee 
to the basis on which the estimate was originally made, and 
the basis on which it is now revised and made. In submitting 
their estimates they figured that there would be a total need for 
the fiscal year in the way of medical supplies and equip- 
ment, under the head of medical and hospital department, of 
$363,037,531. They obtained through the Army bill $267,408,948, 
leaving the deficiency which they estimated, and which as I have 
stated we allowed. But in making that deficiency it develops 
that they had obtained from the Army act for 1919 for veterinary 
supplies $42.068,000. They now estimate that they will need 
for veterinary supplies $4,225, 000; so that they overestimated 
at the time they went before the Military Affairs Committee, 
and have obtained for the items of veterinary equipment and 
supplies, an overappropriation of nearly $38,000,000. They esti- 
mated in the Army act that they needed for surgical dressings 
$26,416,000, and that amount they got. They now come in and 
say that they need $92,988,621 for surgical dressings. In other 
words, when it develops that their allotment of the moneys 
that they got from the military appropriation act produced such 
‘glaring inconsistencies as $42,000,000 for veterinary supplies and 
$26,000,000 for surgical dressings, they revised their allotments, 
but without changing the total, and in revising their allotments 
they figured as I stated for surgical dressings $92,988,621. I 
want to read to the committee some of the details of the esti- 
mate thet goes to make up that $92,000,000 for surgical dressings. 
This is the total requirement for 1919: 


Surgical dressings. 
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The committee will find in the hearings the tables I have | quantity of bandages mounts into tremendous figures. The 


read from, setting it out in detail. The Medical Department 
stated that they wanted this amount of money, and they stated 
that some of the estimates might seem excessive, but the com- 
mittee gave them the amount of money they asked for. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Was any statement made by 
those who appeared before the committee from the War Depart- 
ment as to what had been done with the bandages and other 
ttaterials prepared by the women workers all over the country 
or the Red Cross? 

Mr..SHERLEY. Largely they have gone for use in our own 
hospitals. The amount while it is large and speaks splendidly 
for the work and activity of the women of America, is relatively 
small in comparison with the figures I have read. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It struck me that the amount 
called for would supply the needs of the Army without using 
any of the material prepared by the women of the Red Cross. I 
do not understand that their work is for naught, because it has 
been done in strict conformity with the military requirements. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am sure their work has been of value and 
has gone to Red Cross hospitals and been used there. Of course, 
this is true, that there are certain character of wounds, par- 
ticularly where there is not an immediate healing, where the 


Medical Department seems to think that this amount is large, 
but they do not feel that they had the right to reduce it. Of 
course, the committee will understand that the moneys which 
are voted do not have to be spent in the quantity that is indli- 
eated for various substances. They are for medical supplies, 
and if there is less needed for surgical dressings and more 
needed for some of the other supplies, they will correspondingly 
buy more of one and less of the other. I want to repeat again 
that purchases are not being made simply on the basis of esti- 
mates, but I thought it was of interest to the House to see 
the estimates that were submitted and which as I say, in con- 
nection with the Medical Department, have been allowed in 
their entirety. 

For textiles, under hospital supplies, the table shows that they 
now figure for the entire year an expenditure of $70,682,673.73. 
They figure for 6,000,000 blankets, 1,062,899 mattresses, 2,810,840 
pillows, 14,319,140 pillowcases, 17,584.200 sheets, 5,808,620 pa- 
jama suits, bath and hand towels, 2.534,904, and so on. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman kindly give the figures in 


relation to the supply of catgut for the surgeon’s office? I was 
wondering whether I misunderstood the gentleman, or whether 
he gave the correct figures. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. I read that a moment ago. Catgut tubes 
94.518,375 of one kind, and plain, 39,229,400. Then there are 
silk in three sizes of packages, 13,492,920. 

Mr. DENISON. Was the committee furnished any informa- 
tion 2s to how that amount of money, $29,000,000 and $24,000,000, 
could be expended—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is not money, that is quantity—the 
number of them. 

Mr. DENISON. I thought it was the amount of money the 

ventleman was giving. 
' Mr. SHERLEY. No; the money is carried out in a table on 
the side. The amount of money is very much less. I started 
out by a statement that I would give the quantity. All the 
ficures I have read of surgical dressings have been figures of 
quantity, and the total is $92,000,000. 

Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

Mr. EMERSON. Has any money been appropriated for the 
purpose of marking the graves of soldiers over the seas, and the 
transportation of their bodies home? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The graves are marked wherever the cir- 
cumstances make it possible. 

Mr. EMERSON. Is anything being done so that bodies can 
be returned to the United States, supposing the war continues 
for two or three years? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not know as I can answer the gentle- 
man whether anything is being done. The facts submitted show 
that when the soldier dies abroad, if circumstances permit, his | 
erave is marked. Necessarily and unfortunately many boys 
give their lives under circumstances which make it impossible 
to give them a burial in a separately marked grave. 

Mr. HICKS. If the gentleman will permit, the gentleman 
has seen himself on the other side graves marked by a cross 
and a little label consisting of an American flag and a wreath | 
around a tinfoil tablet. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; I saw many of them; that is done 
whenever the surrounding circumstances of the death siatite | 
it possible. 

Mr. SLOAN. AsT understand, up to this time there has been 
no ippropriation for the transportation of bodies across the seas. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Not for those who die and are buried 
abroad. There is a provision carried in the sundry civil bill 
and a provision here for the transportation of the remains of 
oflicers and enlisted men. 

Mr. EMERSON. I take it that the soldiers are not buried in 
coffins or caskets. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think in most of the instances where the 
death oceurs it is with such circumstances surrounding it as 
make it impossible for a burial such as‘ would take place if the 
soldier died here or back of the line. 

In connection with the engineer operations in the field, there 
Was a cut made of $8,750,000, due to an estimate of 25 seagoing 
tugs made by the Engineer Department which can and will be 
furnished by the Emergency Fleet Corporation out of the tugs 
that it is building. The rest of the estimate was given. Gen. 
Black, in his testimony, and My. Felton very frankly stated that 
it was impossible to give figures in any true sense of the word 
for much of what they were estimating for. Touching the 
amount of railroad equipment, locomotives, cars, rails, ties, and 
building and appliances in connection with the movement of 
men and supplies, the estimate was worked out upon the basis 
of railroad facilities necessary to move a given ton of freight, 
and as far as one not versed technically in the matter could 
Judge, had been well worked out. I think Mr. Felton, who is 
a distinguished railroad man, has performed very valuable 
work, in that he knows pretty accurately what he needs and why 
he needs it. Touching a great deal of the rest of the estimate 
of the engineers, it is impossible to come to a conclusion. So 
much of what happens abroad determines the matter from day 
to day as to make any estimate more or less a guess, and par- 
ticularly is it likely as we continue to drive the German Army 
back and our lines of communication and support are length- 
ened, that there will be heavier and heavier demands in con- 
nection with the Engineer Department. 

I might mention a little instance that happened at the front 
some time ago, which shows the drain which may come at any 
time upon the supplies of a department like this. There was a 
certain area in a forest that was very swampy, where it was 
practically impossible for troops to march through without 
great delay and struggle, because of the character of the ground. 








It was necessary, however, that they go through. One of the 
engineer ofiicers had the initiative, the wisdom practically to 
make a wire nettims; spliced with sapplings and sticks, which 
‘vas placed upon the underbrush and the dirt and mire of the | 


swamp, which made a roadway over which an American division | 
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marched to one of their very recent victories. [Applause.] He 
used up a great deal of material, but it was material weil 
spent, and it is because of those things that it is not fair for us 
to always be a bit sensitive and disturbed over the inability of 
the department to make accurate estimates. War is itself an 
agency of destruction, and the prosecution of it means a con- 
stant wastage and destruction of property of high value and 
cost, and we have to have a leeway and have amounts of material 
and supplies on hand that would not be necessary or tolerated in 
the prosecution of any peaceful pursuit. So, as I say, we have 
given the engineers the amount they have asked less the amount 
for these 25 tugs. 

In connection with the Signal Corps we had an exceedingly 
difficult problem. They have estimated upon the basis of 105 
divisions, with an initial equipment of 400 per cent for wastage, 
and 200 per cent of the 400 per cent for a three months’ supply 
over in France, and a three months’ supply in America, or, in- 
cluding the initial equipment, a 700 per cent basis for each divi- 
sion. They estimated on a basis of 105 divisions. They very 
frankly stated on the record, and informally off it, that it was 
difficult to say whether that estimate was all required, but that 
six months had to elapse between the date of an order and the 


| procurement of much of the material; that when it was needed 


it was very badly needed; that they were buying only as requisi- 
tions abroad made it necessary, plus the reserve they must 
build up, and the committee, considering the whole of it, be- 
lieved that as the program called for 98 divisions the seven- 
division equipment was not necessary to appropriate for at this 
time, in view of the fact that the whole 98 divisions would not 
have. the wastage upon which the tables were predicated, and 
that there could easily be a safe reduction. We felt warranted 
in doing that, knowing that the Congress would at any time, as 
the need might develop, vote additional moneys for this purpose, 
and we submit what we have done touching the Signal Service 
as being sound judgment in view of the light given us. In 
speaking of the Signal Service, the committee will understand 
that it is now entirely separate and apart from the Aeronautic 
Service and that this material is material the Signal Corps 
use in the field in keeping up communications between the bases 
in the rear and the army at the front, and it is for that class of 
material. 

In connection with the Chemical Warfare Service, the com- 
mittee also had considerable difficulty in coming to a clear 
determination. That service has been conducted until very re- 
eently from funds that were carried with the Medical Corps 
funds and with the ordnance funds, and there were allotments 
made out of the medical fund and the ordnance funds for the 
maintenance of this Chemical Warfare Service. By Executive 
order of the President made recently, there was created a sepa- 
rate corps to be known as the Chemical Warfare Service, and 
Gen. Sibert, who was one of the men to assist Gen. Goethals in 
building the Panama Canal, was put at the head of that corps. 
We thought that in view of the fact that this corps had been cre- 
ated as a separate department, it was desirable, instead of having 
allotments of funds to be made from the Medical and Ordnance 
Departments, that the funds should be made directly to them. 
We have accordingly carried in the bill a provision appropriating 
directly to them the funds they estimate they need. They asked 
for $294,484,301. That included the moneys that they thought 
were necessary for both the defensive and offensive side of this 
Chemical Warfare Service. Of course, the defensive side, as 
you all know, is in the way of providing masks and other cloth- 
ing—protective things—against the gas of the enemy. 

The offensive side is in the preparation of shells and other 
material for firing gas and sending gas over into the enemy’s 
ranks. Their estimates contained a number of items both on 
the offensive and defensive side looking to experimentation 
and to the development of new methods of warfare. They were 
frank in saying that much of this was so new they could not 
estimate the cost of it, and that a good deal of it represented 
what they hoped they might be able to do in development. The 
committee, all things considered, having in mind what they 
had already gotten out of the previous appropriation, what 
they were asking represented a sum considerably in excess of 
what it cost to build the Panama Canal and that the sum 
was to be expended during this fiscal year, thought that a reduc- 
tion could be made, and accordingly it was reduced from the 
estimates by $44,484,301, I believe that this is not an extreme 
cut. Considerably more than that is represented under moneys 
that they may need in the event they make various developments 
both on the offensive and defensive sides, and we believe that 
eertainly, with four months of the fiscal year gone, that there 
was not much leeway required in their estimate and that if 
upon a plain showing moneys were needed they would be 
promptly voted in the future. In their estimate there are cer- 
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tain increases in connection with the purchase of the American 
University property out here-—— 


Mr. SLOAN. Before leaving the matter of gas, will the gen- 
tleman state how many gas masks were asked for; that Is, if it 
is a matter of record? I ask this on account of my attention 
having been called to that particular thing, and I was interested 
to know in reference to the number of men we had in our Army. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have not available the exact number just 
now, but the testimony shows it. In money they ask for $175,- 
000,000 for respirators and $20,000,000 for more extra canisters. 
Two und a half millions miscellaneous extra parts for respira- 
tors. I think, if the gentleman will turn to page 1160, or a 
litle ahead of that, in the hearings that he will find the state- 
ment—TI can not just for the moment put my hand on it—as to 
the initial equipment and maintenance. 

Mr. SLOAN. I do not desire the gentleman to spend any time 
on it, I will look the matter up myself. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course provision is made for every man 
who goes overseas haying a gas mask and a certain amount for 
maintenance of those who are overseas, and then there is fur- 
nisbed to the men here for training purposes a gas mask each. 

Mr. CANNON. There is 17 per cent wastage per month. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The granting of a separate appropriation 
to this service has brought reductions in the estimates of the 
© dnanece Department, which had been submitted in the belief 
tat they were to continue to furnish funds for the procurement 
of materials and the labor for filling shells for the Chemical 
Warfare Service during the remainder of the year. Such 
reductions were as follows: “ Ordnance stores, ammunition,” 
$6,903,750; “Ordnance stores and supplies,” $3,000,000; and 
“ field-artillery ammunition,” $161,890,589; a total reduction 
of $171,794,339. 

Mr. DENISON. Is the Government buying this American 
University property? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I was about to speak of that. There is an 
estimate here looking to the purchase of the American Univer- 
sity, and to tue expenditure of a considerable amount of money 
out there. They were to furnish some information for the 
record touching the exact terms under which they have been 
occupying the property. At the time they were before the com- 
mittee nobody seemed to be fully advised as to just what the 
conditions were. They seemed to have had maybe a written 
agreement or probably a verbal agreement with the bishop of 
the Methodist Church, I think it is, who is resident at the 
American University, touching the use of the property free, 
and then the right of the university to certain improvements 
that we were to make there. That was at a time when the ac- 
tivities there were not anything like they are now. They have 
now in here an esiimate touching the purchase of the land, 
erection of various buildings in connection with the university 
there. Now, gentlemen, in connection with field artillery 

Mr. SLOAN. If the gentleman will yield right there, in the 
matter of the purchase of this university, is that purchase or 
lease or looking toward the continued ownership and control by 
this Government of that university and all the buildings, 
grounds, and so forth? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There are not many buildings there, at least 
that the university ever had, but there is some ground there. 

Mr. DENISON. There are three or four stone buildings there. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There are two large buildings as I recall 
the testimony, stone buildings. 

Touching the ordnance the estimates which were submitted 
to Congress by the Ordnance Department contemplated the 
providing of money necessary, in addition to what had previ- 
enusly been voted, for 120 divisions. The testimony of the Chief 
of Staff showed that the program called for SO divisions abroad 
and 18 at home and of necessity the ordnance in estimating 
has to estimate beyond just the fiscal year due to the very great 
length of time in procurement, and they have figured that with 
the replacement of troops which would go to maintain the 
strength of the 80 abroad and 18 here, there should be provision 
for 120 divisions. In cross-examination it developed that they 
were only warranted in estimating for 112 divisions, and when 
it was suggested that a revision should be made in the estimates 
to the extent of the difference represented between the additional 
moneys needed for the total of 112 divisions and the total of 120 
divisions, they stated that they had just learned that there had 
come over from France a new requirement as to artillery and 
almunition for each division that would probably more than 
absorb the leeway which was represented by those additional 
§ divisions, it being perfectly evident that the old estimates 
had been submitted simply on the basis that had been submitted 
in the first instance for an Army of a million men, and that they 
liad only estimated for their fourth army with some additions, 

So the committee suggested to the Ordnance Department 
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that they take their estimates and rearrange them both as to 
guns and as to ammunition. They did rearrange them, and 
they brought back a table based upon an equipment for 112 
divisions of the new strength of the artillery per division. That 
new strength is so much greater than the old program called for 
that, although the Congress voted moneys that it was believed 
were necessary for the equipment of 90 divisions of three armies 
in the previous fortification bills, under the new table of organi- 
zation that would be sufficient for the equipment of, roughly 
speaking, about 69 divisions, and so instead of having need for 
22 divisions additional on the old program over what they had 
received they actually had a need on the new program of the 
difference between 69 divisions and 112, or 43 divisions, roughly 
speaking. 

The result was that they increased their estimates and sent 
in new estimates for field artillery and the ammunition there- 
for to the extent of over $1,155,000,000. Their old estimates 
were totally inadequate in view of the new requirements as to 
artillery strength and the ammunition for the guns. 

Now, we have in connection with the field artillery proper 
allowed in contract authorization all that they have asked for 
except $114,375,000. We have allowed it because the need of 
continuing the supply of guns and ammunition is so great that 
we did not feel warranted in curtailing the amount, though 
personally I believe that it will require the utmost effort of this 
country io produce within the time figured the amount that we 
are providing for here. I question whether it is possible to do 
it; but in view of the fact that certain parts of it can and will 
be obtained in even larger measure than was originally pro- 
vided for, by the help of England and France it is possible that 
the country may be able to produce the quantities estimated for. 
We cut, though, as I said, $114,375,000 out of the field artillery, 
and we cut that amount out because of the Neville Island 
project. The Neville Island project was undertaken some time 
ago, and was originally figured to be an expenditure in plant of 
about $40,000,000; and they obtained $40,000,000 for that pur- 
pose in the fortifications act, they having already undertaken 
it prior to the passage of that act or the submission of the 
estimate; and they also obtained for similar enlargement at Mid- 
vale $15,000,000. They have transferred $5,000,000 of the $15,- 
000,000 that was {ntended for Midvale to Neville Island, so that 
they have now for that purpose $45,000,000. In point of fact, 
they have given commitments and undertaken work that repre- 
sents about $46,000,000. They are asking an additional amount 
of $93,000,000 in order to very greatly enlarge this plant and 
give it a capacity to manufacture 14, 16, and 18 inch guns, 

The testimony went to show that deliveries of these 14-inch 
guns, which they have planned to make there, the capacity of 
the plant for the 16 and 18 inch guns being intended to take 
eare of future fortifications and Navy needs, was, for the first 
guns, probably the spring of 1920. Certain shell capacity would 
be produced in the winter of 1919. If this plant upon its now 
enlarged scale is to be undertaken, it will probably mean an 
expenditure of $29,000,000 for housing of employees in connection 
with the plant. So that there will be a total expenditure in con- 
nection with the plant of probably $167,000,000. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman think or understand 
that the Government is going ahead with this program regard- 
less of the outcome of the war? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The Government has urged this program 
upon the committee as desirable in connection with some of its 


big-gun program relative to the war, and, as an additional rea- 


son, the creation of a plant there with such capacity as would 
enable the Government to supply 16 and 18 inch guns, there being 
no capacity in America now equal to that purpose. 

Mr. DENISON. Now, in that connection, the general talk is, 
if the gentleman will permit an interruption, that one of the 
conditions of this peace when it is secured will be the reduction 
of all military armament to a point where it is simply necessary 
for preserving peace at home, 

Mr. SHERLEY. My answer to that is simply this: This bill 
is not predicated on what may happen at a peace table. It is 
predicated on what the war needs from now on may be, and the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations did not recommend to the full 
committee an additional expenditure of $93,000,000 simply be- 
cause, in its judgment, it did not bear that relationship to the 
prosecution of this war that would justify the expenditure under 
all circumstances. And the reason for that was this, that we 
have now undertaken a program that, in my judgment, is going 
to test the capacity of the country in steel and other materials, 
and in labor, in order to turn out the field guns and the ammuni- 
tion that are necessary. 

To superimpose upon that program this additional program 
of the enlargement of this plant for the purpose of getting guns 
as far in the future as I have indicated, meaut, in my judgment, 
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necessarily a slowing down of some of the other program to an 
extent that more than offsets the gain of having a plant at that 
time capable ef preducing the guns that this would be able to 
produce in the spring of 1920, and for that reason we eliml- 
nated it. 

Now, so far as the “after the war” end of it, which was 
urged by them, is concerned, I think it is true that we will have 
need to make big guns for our coast fortifications, and we will 
have need to make guns for the Navy. It may be possible that 
the world in its wisdom will come to the point where armament 
by nations will either be done away with or greatly curtailed, 
but we have not reached that peint yet, and no man that I know 
is wise enough to prophesy whether we ever will reach it. The 
probability in my judgment is that if we come to a league of 
nations there will be, as an incident of that league of nations 
to keep the peace of the world, a necessary armed force that will 
belong to the league and will be furnished in proportionate parts 
by the various nations, somewhat dependent upon their strength 
and importance in the world. If that should come to pass 
America will have her part to furnish, and I would not refuse 
this appropriation, because I thought we were going to do away 
with guns and ammunition and wars in the future. But the 
subcommittee has refused to recommend it to the full committee 
because it did not believe that, taken in connection with the 
existing program, it represented a wise expenditure at this time, 
and beeause we believed it might result more in slowing up 
than in enhancing the military program. 

In that particular we have taken issue with the Chief of Staff 
and the War Department; the only instance in this bill in 
which we have taken issue with them. I personally would be 
very glad if some Member of the House, when we reached that 
paragraph, if he desires to test the opinion of the House, would 
offer an amendment to increase by $114.375,000 the amount that 
we carry in connection with guns. Then the House can go on 
recom. The committee has no dogmatic view about the matter. 
It has tried to come to a judgment involving a very difficult 
thing and involving a very large expenditure of money. If the 
committee has erred the House can correct that error, and if the 
House errs the Senate can correct the action of the House. 

That is the situatiof. In cutting out this $93,000,000 we also 
cut out certain estimates for guns predicated upon this large 
plant which amounted to $21,375,000, making a total of $114,- 
375,000, and consequently there would go with it the elimination 
of a Jarge sum of money which the Department of Labor will 
probably ask in connection with the housing of employees. 

With respeet to field-artillery ammunition, we insisted that 
the Ordnance Department should examine its estimates on a 
basis that would more clearly represent the needs than the 
rough estimates which they had originally submitted, and that 
method of estimate was to figure exactly the number of guns 
that were to be abroad at a given time and to divide the amount 
of ammunition that would be needed by those guns according to 
the active and inactive months; and on that caleulation. whieh 
they agreed was a more scientific and better method ef doing 
if, and on the calculation as to the movement of troops and 
guns abroad, they have presented their estimates net only for 
their requirements up to July but after that, and the committee 
has allowed them in the form of contract authorizations, which 
are satisfactory to the Ordnance Department, they not desiring 
cash except in one instance, in which we have given them 
$280,000.000 to meet contracts authorized in the last fortifiea- 
tions act which will become payable prier to March 31 in eon- 
nection with field-artillery ammunition. 

There was also an estimate for a nitrate plant, or a series of 
nitrate plants, amounting to $103,500,000, but the Ordnance De- 
partment did not press it, and stated that they had no desire to 
undertake the building of those nitrate plants at this time. The 
condition in regard toe nitrates is better than it was some months 
ago, The supplies on hand of nitrates are greater than they 
were, and the ammonia nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals is just 
coming into preduction, and it is hoped and believed that in a 
few weeks the production from that source will be very greatly 
enlarged. There is also a reduction of $161,890,589 under field- 
artillery ammunition, due, as I have stated, to giving a separate 
fund to the Chemical Warfare Service. 

We cut out by the voluntary statement of the Ordnance people 
considerable sums that were earried for the purpose ef mainte- 
nance of ammunition for this fourth army and for practice am- 
munition; not that we wanted to slow down—and we do not 
slow dewn at all on practice ammunition—but because there will 
not be this fourth army in the field using this material during 
the whole fiscal year on the basis on which the original esti- 
Mate was made. When these items are reached I shall be glad 


to go further into detail in connection with any of them that 
the committee may wish. 
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The committee hearings cover 1,580 pages, and we hope they 
give to the House as much information as was practicable to 
obtain and permissible to print. Of necessity there was certain 
information touching the movement of troops and touching 
organization that it was not desired should be made a matter 
of public record. But what could be printed has been, and the 
estimates in connection with the ordnance, I believe, represent 
a sum very much in excess of what can possibly be expended. 
But we felt that we were not warranted in slowing down their 
movement. They have practically authorized expenditures that 
wipe out all of the moneys and all of the contract authoriza- 
tions that have been made heretofore, and it was necessary to 
give them this additional leeway if we were not to slow down 
this vastly complicated machinery fer the production of these 
guns and ammunition. We were not willing to take the re 
sponsibility of slowing down. This is not a time for the Con- 
gress of the United States to slow down in connection with the 
preparation or the continuation of this war. [Applause.] 
There is no man in America who wants the Government of the 
United States to slow down its actual operations in the field 
or its operations here and elsewhere in supplying that Army 
in the field. Every man who has a heart wants peace to come 
again to the world, but every man who has a head wants that 
peace so to come that it will be a real and a lasting peace. 
[Applause.] Every sacrifice that has been made has been made 
in vain unless this war is so prosecuted as to bring about a real 
peace, a peace that shall come only as a result of a real whip- 
ping of our enemies, a peace that comes as a sincere realization 
on the part of Germany and the nations that have been allied 
with her that militarism does not pay and that her dream of 
world rule can not, will not, and shall not come true. [Ap- 
plause.] It is for that reason that this Government has appro- 
priated in the past sums without parallel. It is for that reason 
that we have sent the best of our blood abroad to be shed upon 
the battle fields of France. It is for that reason that we passed 
the new draft law. [ft is for that reason that this bill is now 
pending befere this House. It is for that reason that we go 
forward with the enlargement of plants, with the enlargement of 
programs; and for my part I am not willing, and I do not be- 
lieve the Congress is going to be willing by its action to slow 
by one hour the continuation of this war. 

When peace does come, upon terms that make for real, final, 
lasting peace, a peace of justice and of righteousness, we as a 
peace-loving Nation will weleome it and rejoice in it; but we 
will not endanger it by halting in the ways half won. We 
will not endanger it by slowing our activities now. We will net 
endanger it by any deceptive pleas that may be made by the 
enemy because they are beginning to feel the force of the right- 
eous indignation and might of the world. [Applause. ]} 

Gentlemen, there is much in connection with this bill that 
ought to be stated, and yet I have now talked for some two 
hours, and I am feeling the fatigue of the work so much that I 
believe I can not perhaps with profit to the committee deal 
further with the matter in a general statement. The responsi- 
bility of preparing a bill of this kind is very great. In order 
that we may prosecute the war as I have expressed the belief 
that we should presecute it, we must carefully husband our re- 
sources. We must see to it that expenditures are not made 
unnecessarily. Every dollar expended by the Government or 
by the citizens of America for purposes not necessary is just 
that much slowing down of the war program; and therefore the 
man best helps that program who tries to vote moneys inteili- 
gently for needs that are real, and prevents money being wasted, 
and—what is even more important—material and labor being 
wasted in the creation of things that are not necessary. There- 
fore it has been that the committee has worked day and night 
to try and sift much of these estimates, so as to eliminate some 
of the things that were not necessary and that the zeal or the 
ignorance of individual men had occasioned to be brought 
before the Congress, 

The estimates submitted by the Navy Department for main- 
tenance and operation of that department and for the Naval 
Establishment aggregated $125,064,601.26. The amount carried 
in the bill for the naval service is $107,217,778.26, a reduction 
under the estimates of $17,846,823. The largest single redue- 
tion is the sum of $14,891,000 in the item of ammunition for 
vessels, and represents practice ammunition which, in the judg- 
ment of Admiral Earle, safely could be eliminated. The sums 
ef $1,798,000 for improvements at ordnance stations and 
$165,000 for fuel storage at Pearl Harbor were omitted on the 
statement that their consideration might be postponed until the 
regular naval bill for 1920. 

The amount given the Navy is composed chiefly of feur items 
in addition to the item of ammunition just mentioned. Fif- 
teen million dollars is recommended for outfits on first enlist- 
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ment. $11,185,301 for ordnance and ordnance stores, $26,529,464 
for new batteries for ships of the Navy, and $2,856,080.61 for 
construction and equipment of training camps. The latter sum 
is a deficiency actually incurred and obligated without previ- 
ous authorization of Congress, and there remains only the func- 
tion of vnying the bill. 

There were submitted also in connection with this bill esti- 
mates from the various departments here in Washington for 
over $3,000,000 in salaries and increases in pay for clerks, and 
not a dollar of it has been recommended by the committee. 
j Applause.| It has not been recommended because we did not 
helieve it was desirable in the interest of the prosecution of this 
war to add to the clerks that are here in Washington. The 
remedy for a shortage of clerks in any department is a readjust- 
ment of the allotment of clerks to the various departments. 
| Applause.] There are some departments that are short. There 
are a great many departments that have clerks who are in the 
way of one another, and, I repeat, the remedy is a rearrange- 
ment of those clerks. We have carried moneys here to take 
care of existing pay rolls. In some instances those pay rolls 
represent perhaps more than what they should; but we have 
denied requests for increases of clerks here, and particularly at 
this time we think that action is wise and justifiable. 

We have also eliminated a great deal in the way of odds and 
ends that would be desirable in peace times, but are not desir- 
able now. The Government of the United States is asking every 
day, and it is going to continue if this war goes on to ask more 
and more of the citizenship of America that they forego the 
doing of things that would be desirable in peace times, but that 
are not permissible now. *We have stopped much of the build- 
ing of the country by private interests. We ought to see to it 
that we do not do any building of our own that is unnecessary ; 
and civil departments of the Government, instead of using the 
war as an excuse for asking additional moneys, ought to realize 
that they can best show their patriotism by curtailing their 
activities during these times. [Applause.] For my part I have 
reached the point where it is going to require a good deal of 
showing to warrant the undertaking of civil activities in the 
future, and I think it would be well if before an estimate is per- 
mitted te come to Congress there should be received from the 
War Industries Board a clearance for the material and the 
labor necessary to carry out the project that is asked. Unless 
these things are to be done we are going to have confusion worse 
confounded as the strain goes on and on. 

This bill carries an affirmative proposal which I drafted and 
the committee were good enough to accept. It is a proposal for 
the creation of a salvage commission to study the problem of the 
disposition of war material after the war. A good many bills 
have been introduced in this body and in the Senate dealing 
with this subject. My friend, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop], a member of the committee, introduced one bill which 
looked to the creation of a commission with power to dispose of 
governmental property. 

The proposal that I have earried in this bill is built on a 
different line. It is a proposal for the creation of a commis- 
sion that shall have no power except that of recommendation 
at this time. Personally I believe that Congress would not and 
should not give to any commission the power to dispose of Gov- 
ernmental property at this time or after the war until we have 
had some opportunity for an inventory of such property and a 
consideration of its uses. So the provision is written in simple 
language, with broad power of inquiry and of report, but with 
no power of final action. The President is authorized to ap- 
point seven Members whose duty it shall be to make a survey 
of the property of the United States and particularly that 
acquired since the beginning of the war, and in order that they 
may better perform their functions it is made the duty of the 
various departments to make an inquiry and study of the prop- 
erty under their control, and what use can be made of that 
property or other Government property, and the departments or 
agents of the Government are required to furnish to the com- 
mission such information as the commission may from time 
to time require The commission is to report to Congress at 
the first and each subsequent session of the next Congress, and 
is required to furnish to the President or to the Congress any 
other information that may be asked from time to time. 

The idea is simply this, that we may get a body of men put 
to the task of surveying this vast accumulation of property. 
No matter whether the war ends in the immediate future or 
hext year or two years from now there is bound to be a tremen- 
dous amount of property of great value if it is put to a right use, 
but which will be worthless beyond its value as junk unless 
there is a prevision, study, and understanding of uses to which 
it can be put. England has for a number of years had a number 





of commissions engaged in this study and so have the other 
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nations at war. It is time we were taking some thought of 
those days that are to follow after the war; take thought of it, 
not with the idea of slowing the war activities but coincident 
with them, giving study to it, and, indeed, much of the study 
ought to have been at the time the investments were made in 
connection with the war in order that there might be provision 
made looking to the subsequent phase of the peace use of this 
property. Some departments have done that. I think the engi- 
neer department of the Army for one, in regard to terminal 
facilities, railways, and equipments had in mind the subsequent 
possible need, and in some instances have had contracts incident 
to the creation of facilities looking to their taking over by pri- 
vate interests. 

But, anyway, we need this study. This is presented not as a 
final word on the subject, but as a method to an end. I believe 
that no one of us is wise enough now to write into rigid law 
just what power and duties shall pertain to any agency of the 
Government touching this property. I do not want to see any 
rigid law passed now touching the disposition of this property. 
I want a survey first as the basis of action afterwards. If men 
of the right caliber—and they ought to be big men, very big 
men; not necessarily men of great wealth, but big men in the 
true sense of bigness, whose vision reaches beyond the horizon 
and who would not permit things immediately in front of them 
to blot out that vision—are chosen, if we get a commission of 
that kind, we will get from them information that will be of 
value to the country, and I trust that this provision may pre- 
vail in the Committee of the Whole. 

As I stated, when we come to the details of the bill I will be 
glad to call the attention to many items contained in it. 

Mr, SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

Mr. SLOAN. As the gentleman knows, we have had no oppor- 
tunity to read the bill, as it has just been reported, and it 
prompts Members to ask more questions than perhaps: they 
otherwise would, 
made by the chairman of the committee and impressed with its 
force, and impressed with the work that has been done in con- 
nection with the prominent features of the bill just mentioned. 
I would like to ask if the committee in the bill has done any- 
thing toward organizing or providing for a committee with 
power to look over or look after the economies in the expendi- 
tures of these vast sums through the various departments dur- 
ing the period of the war? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The committee has made no recommendation. 
As the gentleman knows, I have been one of the men who have 
believed for many years past that the Congress and the Govern- 
ment in its internal organization represented what in many 
ways was an archaic system. I still think it. I believe that we 
ought to have an independent audit that should be responsible 
to the Congress of the United States and not to the adminis- 
trative body. We ought to have that irrespective of war or 
peace. I believe that the organization of committees in this 
House ought fundamentally and radically to be changed. This 
House will never have that voice in matters of first moment 
that it should have unless it ceases to waste its time in the 
consideration of little details. [Applause.] If we undertake 
always to curtail departmental activities simply by division and 
subdivision of items, we will simply spend in the future, as we 
so frequently have in the past, our time in debating matters 
that are relatively trivial. We frequently accomplish only the 
result of tying the hands of the conscientious and efficient ad- 
ministrator and give to the efficient one a new reason for 
exercising his ingenuity to avoid complying with the will of 
Congress. 

We must have a system of bookkeeping that will give to an 
auditing organization knowledge of expenditures, and then we 
can hold rigidly accountable those who are responsible for ex- 
travagant expenditures. 

Why do I not propose something of that kind now? First, 
because [ have not the time—and those who know something 
of the labors of the committee can appreciate that that is a 
true statement—to work out a program that would be efficient, 
even if I had the ability; second, because you can not do it 
now in war times. I know that does not meet the concurrence 
of a great many men, but believe me when I say to you that 
the situation touching all the Governments at war is more or 
less the same. 

The great contribution that Gladstone made to the parlia- 
mentary procedure when he brought about the reformation in 
the English Parliament was in the creation of an independent 
audit. But if anybody thinks that over in England to-day 
Parliament is undertaking to know and pass upon the expendi- 
tures that are being made by the British Government they are 
mistaken, Parliament can not do it in a time of war. The 


I am pleased with the admirable statement: 
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‘we say it is necessary in order that the fleet shall continue 
to do certain things. You take the responsibility, if you want to, 
of denying to the fleet the necessary money,” 
ever does that or ever will do it. The same is necessarily true 
of other countries. War is a game in which time is of the 
most importance, and you can not undertake to determine ex- 
penditures in the same way that you can in time of peace. 
That dees not mean that there are not plenty of improvements 
that can be made in connection with the prosecution of the war. 
tt dees not mean that there are not plenty that have been 
made. T have stood here for some time talking about the esti- 
mates that came from the Quartermaster’s Department. IT would 
vive a totally false picture if I did net again emphasize the 
fact that I believe Gen. Lord has brought into that organiza- 
tion now a method of estimate and procurement that will elimi- 
nate most of these erroneous, and in some instances absurd, 
estimates of the past, and it was because he has the matter 
in hand that my colleagues and I were able to dig out this 
information and present it to the House. If there had been 
nothing but confusion up there, we could have found some of it, 
but no committee operating simply through the process of ex- 
sunination of witnesses could have dug out this information to 
present to this Committee of the Whole if it had not been that 
there had already come into the conduct of estimate and pro- 
eurement of the Quartermaster’s Department order out of a 
great deal of disorder. The same thing is happening in a num- 
ber of other departments. 

I do not hold a brief for Army or Navy officers, and I do not 
hold a brief for administrative officers generally. The very 
position I hold makes me more or less the critic of administra- 
tive officers. A man fit to be chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations must occupy the attitude of the critic more or 
less of the administrative departments, and yet there is a great 
deal of criticism of individual men that is born of the ignorance 
of the problem those men are confronted with. It is usually 
the man who knows least about the difficulty of the problem 
who is most apt to be dogmatic about it, and to be dead sure as 
to how the thing should be remedied and just what he would 
he able to do if he had charge of the work. Take a matter like 
the estimate I spoke of for the Signal Corps, and suppose that 
upon you rests the responsibility now for having equipment in 


hand from time to time to go overseas, in order that the intelii- 
gence may be maintained between the men at the front and the 


And no ministry 


men behind at either advance headquarters or general head- 
quarters. The war shifts from day to day. There is a battle line 
that runs for 2 hundred or more miles, with every modern 
method of communication in vogue, and you have to plan for 
six weeks, six months, or a year ahead. You will not be upon 
that work many days before you will lose your dogmatism and 
get humb‘e in the face of the difficulties of the problem. 

Mistakes have been made, and they will continue to be made, 
but it has been a very wonderful achievement that this country 
has produced in the prosecution of this war. [Applause.] The 
time will come when we who are now actors upon the scene have 
passed away, when men will look from a sufficient distance to 
get some view of the whole scene, when it will be called the 
marvel of the world that a Nation should have put across the 
water in the time that we have done it the troops we have, 
equipped as they have been, fed as they have been, trained as 
they have been, and with the glorious courage and bravery and 
heroism that they have exhibited, whenever called into action. 
{Applause, ] 

I stand here before the committee to bring out the things that 
I think are wrong, because that is my duty, and I owe a duty 
to the House and to the country that is beyond any duty that 
may belong to a party, but I do not bring these things out, bad 
as some of them may be, and corrected as they should and will 
be, with the idea of belittling the achievements that have 
taken place upon the part of the people of America under the 
leadership of the President of the United States. It has been 
a glorious achievement. Its fruits are being seen every hour. 
News can not travel fast enough te carry the happenings of 
each moment that serve to add additional glory and luster to 
America and American soldiers and sailors. There were dark | 
days in March, in April, in May, and in June even. Nobody ! 
ean knew who has not talked with some who were there how | 
dark the days were in the spring and early summer in France. 
Tt was America that saved the civilization of the world, and 
she saved it within almost an hour of time. She saved it =| 
cause there had been enough organization and enough work 
and enough preparation back here to make it possible to have 


Adiniralty comes to the ministry and says, “ We want so many there at that crucial hour the men who were there wearing the 
million pounds.” The ministry says, “We think you ought | uniform of the United States prepared to give their splendid 
not to have it. The condition is such that we do not feel like | youth in order that civilization might not die. [Applause.] No 
making that expenditure.” “All right,” says the Admiralty, | One need apologize for the achievements of America in this war. 
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No one need go out to the people anywhere and say to them that 
things have gone wrong and are awry. They are net. They are 
going forward, and every day is an advance, every day is an 
improvement. If I point out to you the things that are wrong 
it shows not that we are “ailing, but to the thoughtful, thinking 
man it shows the magnitude of the task that we have under- 
taken, and the wonder is not that mistakes have been made, 
but the wonder is that a people should suddenly turn from 
peaceful pursuits overnight and become the most formidable, 
powerful, military nation in the world, and that we are to-day, 
[Applause. | 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, after the lengthy and exceed- 
ingly able explanation of this large deficiency appropriation bill 
by the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. 
Swertey] I do not desire to take up much of the time of the com- 
mittee. All that he has said about the labor connected with the 
preparation of the bill is true, and the half has not been told. 
While he sits on one side of the aisle and I sit on the other I feel 
that I would not perform my duty to the House and to the 
eountry if I did not say that under his leadership and the eoon- 
eration of all his colleagues in the preparation of the bill there 
has been but one motive in the committee, composed as it is of 
Members from different party organizations, and that is to pre- 
sent a bill under the operation of which, supplementing appro- 
priations that have been made, peace will be brought to this 
country and to our allies. [Applause.] There has been no 
question of partisanship in the consideration of the bill. There 
has been no desire upon the part of any member of the com- 
mittee other than to recommend all that is necessary to be 
given at this time for the suecessful prosecution of the war. 
There were many things to censider in the preparation of the 
bill. Gentlemen should stop to think a minute of what con- 
fronted us—the money that has been gathered by taxation up 
to this time, the money that is to be gathered by taxation under 
the pending revenue bill, the large amount used in financing our 
allies, the calling into existence and training of our Army and the 
furnishing it with arms, the building of ships te transpert our 
products and Army, the building of destroyers, the construction 
of a larger and I might say a new Navy, and it is because of 
these things that we have been called upon to make these extraor- 
dinary appropriations and expenditures. 

And I take pleasure here and now in saying that during my 
service of over 40 years in the National House of Representa- 
tives, so far as the Committee on Appropriations is concerned, 
it has never had a chairman to lead it and to inform the House 
superior to the one it has te-day. [Applause.] 

Mr, Chairman, we did not become a participant :in this 
world war until Germany, while we were exercising our rights 
as a nefitral, destroyed our ships on the high seas—the world’s 
great highways. 

Then we declared war. Since that time our people of both 
great parties have been a unit, cooperating with our allies to 
win the war and secure a victory that will prevent Germany 
from dominating the world. 

Until victory is had questions of peace policies to be deter- 
mined by majorities can not arise for the United States. In our 
country we are all for a suecessful winning of the war, 
whether we call ourselves Republicans, Democrats, or Inde- 
pendents, [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes of my time to my colleague 
en the Committee on Appropriations, Representative MoNpDELr., 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I feel like apologizing te 
the committee for taking even a brief time in the discussion of 
this bill after the very clear, lucid, informing, eminently fair, 
and accurate statement that has been made by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Suertey]. As one member of the minority, 
and expressing, I believe, the view ef the entire minority ef 
the committee, I can say that we approve the view and the atti- 
tude expressed by the gentleman from Kentucky touching this 
bill and indorse his statement of the views and policies that 
were adopted and carried out by the committee in the formula- 
tion of the bill. Personally I came into the preparation of this 
bill rather late in the game. I am not a member of the sub- 
eommittee having it originally in charge, but owing to illness 
in the families of other members, after hearings were well along 
I was asked to assist somewhat in the hearings and in the 
final prepuration of the bill. So I speak, therefore, from the 
standpoint of one who has not as full and complete information 
with regard to the items of the bill as the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon] and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Vane], who gave very much time and attention to the bill 
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from the very beginning. I want at the outset to express my 
appreciation of the work of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Srueriey} in connection with this bill. He is an exceedingly 
modest man, and he gave in his statement much credit to others 
for the work of the committee which resulted in the very great 
reduction in the appropriations below the estimates, with the 
complete acquiescence of the representatives of the departments ; 
but the fact is that all of this was very largely due to the work 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHEerLey], who brought 
his keen, analytical mind, his wide knowledge, and his mature 
judgment to bear in the investigation of all the questions that 
came before the committee in the preparation of the bill. [Ap- 
plause.] He was very ably aided and assisted by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr, CANNon], who has had knowledge of 
these matters time out of mind, and to whom the problems that 
are presented in connection with the consideration of an ap- 
propriation or a deficiency bill are very familiar. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Vare], with his wide 
business experience and his keen mind, was exceedingly useful 
and helpful in the preparation of the bill, as were the majority 
members, Messrs. Byrns of Tennessee, Stsson, and EaGAn, all of 
whom gave a great deal of time and very close attention to the 
hearings and rendered valuable aid in the final make-up of the 
legislation. I desire in the few moments I shall consume to em- 
phasize a few points touched on by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. In these days of war and when our victorious troops and 
those of our allies are constantly pressing the enemy backward 
all along that shifting, bloody battle line in France it is tremen- 
dously important that nowhere, either at home or abroad, shall 
there be anything said or done to create the impression that we 
are letting up in the least in the force, volume, or efficiency of our 
military preparations. One viewing the very great reductions 
made in the bill below the estimates, reductions amounting to 
$2,540,375,985, might receive the impression that the mind of 
the committee had to a degree been affected in arriving at its de- 
cisions by recent suggestions of a possible early peace. I want to 
emphasize the declaration of the gentleman from Kentucky 
that the committee passed upon these items as though there 
had been no talk of peace, and with the view that there could 
be no peace except the peace of absolute and conclusive victory. 
All the reductions in the estimates, save possibly the reduction 
in the Neville Island estimate and a very few others of a minor 
character, were made with the full acquiescence of the heads 
of the departments making the estimates. The members of the 
committee did not feel that they would be justified in asserting 
that it would be fair to the House for them to assert their own 
judgment against the final and conclusive judgment, after full 
consideration and discussion, of the men who are responsible for 
the estimates and for the expenditure of the moneys that are ap- 
propriated. The gentleman from Kentucky has called attention 
to the very marked and extraordinary reductions that were 
made below the estimates in a very considerable number of 
items, particularly those of certain branches of the War De- 
partment, and the gentleman has been good enough to absolve 
from the responsibility that one might reasonably insist rested 
upon the men making those estimates, a portion at least of that 
responsibility, by giving reasons or excuses for estimates made 
largely in excess of the sum finally determined to be necessary. 
I grant you it is true that in making up estimates hurriedly, 
making up estimates having to do with troops in the field en- 
gaged in war operations on an unprecedented scale, those who 
are responsible for making up those estimates should not be 
expected to trim them too closely. 

It is their duty to estimate liberally, And vet, after all is 
soid in excuse and extenuation, it does seem a little extraor- 
dinary that after several guesses the War Department should 
conclude it needed not $11,000,000 for matches, but $2,000,000. 
It does seem extraordinary that, after having twice estimated 
in the matter of veterinary supplies, the department should 
not have known that it needed only about $4,000,000 for these 
purposes and not $40,000,000. It does seem extraordinary and 
diflicult to explain that the officials of the department should 
have overestimated, not once, but twice, their needs for forage 
for animals to the extent of $121,000,000. And it does seem 
extraordinary and almost beyond comprehension that men 
whose duty it was to know the needs of the service should have 
had so little information with regard to the necessities of the 
air service as to have estimated $70,000,000 for gasoline for 
airplanes and then have concluded that they only needed $20,- 
000,000. IT mention a few out of many glaring and very ex- 
traordinary evidences of either gross carelessness and indiffer- 
ence or very loose methods of calculation. 

I hope it is true that we now have an organization in the 
War Department under which we shall not in the future have 
these extraordinary and grotesque estimates. I think, how- 


ever, it is well to recall and remember the fact that if it were 
not for the labors of a committee of this House in the careful 
consideration of estimates this bill would have carried two and 
a half billion dollars more than it does carry, a sum sufficient 
to conduct the entire Government for two years prior to the 
war. It may be said thoughtlessly that even though the addi- 
tional sums were appropriated no particular harm would be 
done, because they would not be expended. That is not a true 
or accurate statement of the situation; for while it is probably 
true that the War Department has not been contracting as 
wildly as it has estimated, it is true that the War Department 
or any other department, or any other aggregation of men any- 
where, are to a certain extent governed in their expenditures 
by the money at their command and disposal. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield there for 
a question? 7 

Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment, 

And in these times it is not only the question of the useless 
expenditure of the public money; it is the question of the ex- 
penditure of the public money for purposes and uses that are 
unnecessary, resulting in the checking of enterprises that are 
essential to the winning of the war. The Nation is strained to 
the utmost to carry out the enormous military program pro- 
vided for in this and former bills, and not a dollar and not a 
unit of man power should be diverted from the carrying out of 
the necessary and essential program. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. This bill is purely a military bill 
and providing for war necessities. I see there is an appropria- 
tion of over $16,000,000 here for civil services. Would not that 
more properly come under a civil deficiency bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. This is a general deficiency bill that includes 
deficiencies from all of the departments. The major part of the 
bill, the bulk of it, relates clearly and definitely to the Military 
Establishment. Of course there are some deficiencies in the 
other establishments of the Government, most of which, how- 
ever, have some relation to the war. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How does the Civil Service de- 
partment connect this activity with the War Department? 

Mr. MONDELL, The Civil Service Commission, if that 
is one of the items the gentleman has in mind, requires addi- 
tional help above what was appropriated for, necessary for the 
holding of civil-service examinations of war workers throughout 
the country. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I note the gentleman’s suggestion that there 
might be about the same flexibility and elasticity of expendi- 
tures in the War Department as there was in estimates. If 
that is true, or measurably true, would it not be wise policy to 
have a supervising or auditing committee to look after that 
expenditure? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I think it might be very well to do 
that, but up to this time the administration has not been in 
favor of such an audit, and the Congress has followed the view 
of the administration in that matter, 

Mr. Chairman, how much of my time has expired? 

The CHAIRMAN, Twenty minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, for just a moment I want 
to discuss the Neville Island project, and before I go to it I 
want to say this, that being called in rather Iste in the hear- 
ings on the bill I had considerable difficulty in making up my 
mind with regard to a number of items. Eventually there was 
complete agreement among the members of the committee, so 
that the bill as reported represents a unanimous decision. One 
of the very considerable items that we had to pass upon was 
that of a $93,000,000 increase in the plant at Neville Island, 
upon the top of which would be another item of $29,000,000 for 
housing. As I said a moment ago, that was the only item not 
appropriated for in favor of which there was insistenee upon 
the part of the War Department. But let it be understood that 
that insistence upon the part of the War Department relative 
to Neville Island was not an insistence based wholly or princi- 
pally upon war needs. It was an insistence upon the plant as a 
great gun-making concern, as Gen. March said, for all time, 
and without regard to the present emergency, The funds avail- 
able, amounting to $45,000,000, will build a plant capable of 
manufacturing guns up to 18-inch, although the capacity was 
predicated on 14-inch guns. But a part of its productive 


capacity will be for 16 and 18 inch guns, even though we do 
not increase the capacity of the plant. So that, with the $45,- 
000,000 now available we will have facflities for large guns of 
all classes and calibers up to the largest gun now made or 
proposed by anyone. To at this time add to that plant $93,- 
000,000 of expenditure, and later on top of that $29,000,000 of 
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expenditure for housing, was to strain to the breaking point 
the productive capacity of the country in steel, and in other 
inaterials of various kinds, and in man power. 

At this time, when the War Industries Board is refusing au- 
thority to erect buildings and plants all over the country, when 
we are curtailing construction everywhere, it did not appear 
to the committee we were justified in going on with this great 
work, which under no circumstances can produce guns until 
well into the year 1920, and which can produce guns just as 
quickly but not as many of them with the smaller as under the 
larger program, Furthermore the Congress has never affirma- 
tively given its assent to this great gun enterprise. We did 
appropriate in the fortification bill $40,000,000 for the original 
scheme, because the work was under way; but other than that 
the Congress has never authorized this great construction. The 
committee was therefore not only called upon to determine as to 
whether we should recommend $93,000,000 more for this plant, 
but whether the committee should take the responsibility on 
behalf of the House of now accepting as settled and determined 
upon the construction of the greatest gun plant in the world. 
If that were done the $29,000,000 housing plan would, of course, 
follow. If it seems wise to enlarge this plant later on, that can 
be done then at a very much less expense than at this time. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption there? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes, briefly. 

Mr. DENISON. I was going to ask the gentleman if one of 
the peace terms proposed by the President, which he said was 
essential, was not the reduction by international agreement 
of all military armament to the point necessary for domestic 
peace only? 

Mr. MONDELL, That is true. 

Mr. DENISON. Now, then, if we are going to insist upon 
that as a peace term, and Germany has agreed to it, are we not 
a little bit inconsistent in going ahead and making preparation 
here at home at the same time for a plant of that kind which 
will be of no benefit to us in this war? 

Mr. MONDELL. I believe we would be very inconsistent if 
we adopted at this time the larger program. As to whether 
we are inconsistent in going on with the present program I am 
not prepared to say. Contracts are made and the work is under 
way, and that plant will produce some ammunition early in 1920, 
and some guns a little later in 1920, and it will be a great plant 
at that. 

Mr. DENISON. I would not, of course, question anything 
that may be necessary to aid us to complete this war, but I 
am talking about the construction of this great plant for the 
future when we are at the same time saying to Germany, and 
presumably our allies agree with us in that, that one of the points 
we are going to insist on in the final peace arrangement is the 
disarmament of all nations by international agreement down to 
the point where it is necessary only to preserve domestic peace. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, we all hope that much of that may 
be accomplished, although as one of the individuals who has 
dreamed dreams of world-wide peace more or less for a long 
time I am not so certain in regard to it now, I regret to say, 
as I once was. I am afraid we will always have to make some 
zuns and probably some very big ones [applause], and we ought 
to have some preparation for making such guns. The committee 
declined to approve this larger program, as was clearly indi- 
cated by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], purely 
on the ground that it would not, in our opinion, furnish mate- 
rial for this war unless the war should last longer than anyone 
estimates, and the meantime the carrying on of the enlarged 
program would shorten and interfere with the necessary and 
essential present program in the manufacture and production 
of those things that we must have. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It seems to me, in view of 
the statement that the gentleman has made in regard to this 
large appropriation, which was not approved, or this large esti- 
mate, that it is not a deficiency matter at all. The gentleman 
seemed to think that they might properly have put it in their 
bill if they had thought best. Does that mean that this bill, 
called a deficiency bill, provides for a large number of new proj- 
ects and propositions and therefore is not really a deficiency bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. This bill provides only for war necessities, 
and the statement the gentleman has made in a way empha- 
sizes the wisdom of the committee in not approving the esti- 
mate for this enlargement at Neville Island. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan, If it is strictly a deficiency 
bill, is it not to make up some shortage, something that should 
have been appropriated in larger amounts before? 


Mr. Chairman, will the 
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Mr. MONDELL. The argument might be made that this plant 
having been started without any definite limit of cost, there 
was a deficiency, because they did not have money enough avail- 
able to build it as large as the War Department thought best. 
At any rate, the item is out of the bill for the present, and I 
hope it will not be placed in the bill by the House. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, the presentation of this 
bill by a committee united as to all of its items again empha- 
sizes the unity of the American people and the Congress of the 
United States behind the President of the United States and his 
administration in the prosecution of this war to a final and 
conclusive victory. [Applause.] 

This bill is brought in on the theory that we do not propose 
in the slightest degree to let up in our preparation for the 
continuation of the conflict until we have been victorious all 
along the line; that it is the will and judgment of the Ameri- 
can people, as represented in this House, that there shall be 
no parley, that there shall be no armistice, that will give the 
enemy an opportunity to withdraw in force behind stronger 
lines in order that in a future day he may confront us with all 
of his forces augmented and defiant. It is presented on the 
theory that the western battle front, that fateful battle line 
on which hangs the hope of freedom and ordered liberty, shall 
continue to be a fighting line provided with every needed facility 
in abundance until we have driven the enemy back to his own 
territory, captured or destroyed his armies, and brought him 
to unconditional surrender, [Applause.] 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask wnanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by incorporating a resolution 
dealing with the reconstruction problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by incorpo- 
rating a resolution dealing with reconstruction work. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, is this a resolu- 
tion that is pending before the House? 

Mr. LONDON. A very brief resolution that I introduced 
some two weeks ago. 

Mr. WALSH. There is uo need of printing in the Recorp reso- 
lutions that are introduced. That is not customary. The reso- 
lution is printed in resolution form. I shall object to printing 
it in the Recorp, 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. SHERLEY. 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 13086) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and 
prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 
Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE MEEKER, 


Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, it is with great regret that I rise 
to announce the death of our colleague, Hon. JAcon Epwiy 
MEEKER, of Missouri, who died early this morning at St. Louis. 
At some future time I shall ask the House to set aside a day 
upon which his colleagues may address the House upon his life 
and character. I now offer the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 445. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon, Jacos EpwiIN MEEKER, a Representative from the State 
of Missouri. 

Resolved, That a committee of 20 Members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
yo That the Sergeant at. Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out 
the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in 
connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

The resolution was agreed to; and the Speaker announced 
as the committee on the part of the House Mr. Rucker, Mr. 
SHACKLEFORD, Mr. Russett, Mr. BorLtanp, Mr. Boouer, Mr. 
ALEXANDER, Mr. Hamtitn, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Rupry, Mr. 
Henstey, Mr. Icor, Mr. Decker, Mr. Romsvue. Mr. CrarKk of 
Missouri, Mr. Dyer, Mr. RopENBERG, Mr. KNutTson, Mr. WALSH, 
Mr. PurNELL, and Mr. MILLerR of Washington. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 35 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, October 17, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


— 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R. 13086) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, and prior fiscal years, on account of war 
expenses, and for other purposes; to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (BH. R. 13087) providing for the taxa- 
tion of articles of commerce in the production of which child 
labor is employed; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LONDON: Concurrent resolution (H, Con. Res. 55) 
detining the meaning of victory; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 








PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred. as follows: 

sy Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 18088) granting an increase 
of pension to Augustus G. Weissert; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 13089) granting an increase of 
pension to William McFarlin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 18090) granting a pension to 
Julia M. Little; to the Committee on Pensions. , 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13091) granting an increase of pension to 
Oscar Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

$y Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 13092) granting a pension to 
Margaret E. Leonard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

sy Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 13098) granting a pension 
to Samuel R. Hall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill CH. R. 13094) granting a pension to 
Annie Casey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of the Catholic Young Men’s Literary 
Seciety, protesting against the zone system as applied to period- 
ical postage rates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CURRY of California: Petition of George W. Ashley 
and certain other farmers of Lodi, San Joaquin County, Cal, 
against extending the time for setting the clock ahead one hour 
beyond October 27, and stating reasons therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: Petition of citizens of Ten- 
nessee urging better care of our soldiers; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Resolution of the Philadel- 
phia Bourse, protesting against any change in the present day- 
light-saving law; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 





SENATE. 
Tuurspay, October 17, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we pray Thee to write Thy law upon our hearts 
and in our minds. De Thou place in us Thine own thought, 
Thine own will, that we may render Thee loving obedience, 
that we may be glad to do Thy will. Let Thy loving favor rest 
upon us this day. Grant, we pray, that we may see and feel 
the onward spirit of the mighty God of righteousness and of 
truth, and that we may feel the inspiration of having a part with 
God in the establishment of the high ideals of a Christian civili- 
zation in the earth. We pray Thee to stay the ravages of this 
dread disease that has spread itself over all our land. Hasten 
the day, we pray Thee, for deliverance by the care and confi- 
dence of those who put their trust in Thee, that there may be 
an end of the disease, and out of it we may have learned that 
obedience and that trust which make us perfeet. For Christ's 
sake. Amen, 
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NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Secretary (James M, Baker) read the following communi-, 


cation: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., October 17, 1918. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. Jomn 
HoLLIs BANKHEAD, a Senater from the State of Alabama, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 

Wittarp SAvLspury, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. BANKHEAD thereupon toek the chair as Presiding 
Officer. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceedings 
of Menday last, when, on request of Mr. Kenyon and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


DISASTER AT MORGAN MUNITION PLANT. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, out of order I 
offer a resolution and ask that it be read. 
The resolution (S. Res. 317) was read, as follows: 
Whereas the recent disaster at the Morgan munitions plant, near Perth 
Amboy, N. J., October 4 and 5, resulted in the loss of scores of lives, 
the destruction of millions of dollars’ worth of property belonging to 


the United States and to private owners, and the rendering homelcss 
of thousands of citizens: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate be, 
and it is hereby, instructed to make an inquiry into the causes which 
brought about said catastrophe, whether by accident or work of alien 
enemies or agents thereof; what precautions had been taken to prevent 
such an accident; what plans have been adopted, if any, with a view 
to the rebuilding of the rex upon a safer basis; what measures have 
been determined upon, if any, toward the protection of similar muni- 
tion plants elsewhere. 

Resolved further, That said Committee on Military Affairs be author- 
ized and directed to subpcena witnesses and compel their attendance, to 
send for persons and papers, and to do such further acts as may be 
necessary to secure any and all information desired in the furtherance 
of this inquiry, and that a repert of the finding of such committee shall, 
upon its conclusion, be made to the Senate not later than December 6, 
«o— further, That the sum of $5,000 be appropriated from the 
contingent fund of the Senate to cover the expenses incident to this 
inquiry. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I simply wish to 
state that while under the rules. the resolution will have to go 
to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, but such a very serious situation exists 
in the area around these munitions plants at the present time 
that no delay should exist in passing this resolution. The ex- 
plosion killed over 150 people and damaged property within 
an area of 50: or 60 miles. It rendered homeless about 10,000 
people, who for several days were refugees along the road. The 
explosion continued for about two days. Seventy-five hundred 
pounds of trinitrolithuol were blown up. Before the explesion 
the mayor of New Yerk City ordered the subways closed, fear- 
ful of the result. The effect of the explesion was seen. in New 
¥ork City, nearly 40 miles away. 

At the present time there are several other magazines at 
this plant containing 150,000 pounds and one containing 600,000 
pounds of trinitrolithuol. Should an accident occur with the 
existing amount of explosives, it would net only mean the de- 
struction of! property within an area of 50 miles but within an 
area of 100 miles, and undoubtedly would seriously affeet New. 
York City as well. 

The people there are in a state of terror. They are living out- 
side of their homes. Two or three days ago there were 60 
bodies in the morgue unburied because they had not coffins and 
the facilities for burying them. The situation at the present 
time should be investigated, and if this large amount ef exple- 
sives is not properly safeguarded, if it is not properly distributed, 
and should another explosion eccur, it would mean more de- 
struction of life and property. 

The object of the resolution is simply to have the subecom- 
mittee of the Committee on Military Affairs make an inquiry 
to ascertain what the War Department is going to do. The 
Gillespie Co., who are running this plant, seem to ignere the 
fear and the protest of the people in that locality. 

I hope the Committee on Contingent Expenses will make a 
prompt report in order that the resolution may go to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be so 
referred. 

Mr. FRELEINGHUYSEN. Under the circumstanees I think 
I will ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the rule the resolution 
must be referred. That is required by statute. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will go to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 63) to establish a reserve of the Public 
Health Service, with amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of. the House 
had signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Presiding Officer: 

HU. R. 10609. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to exchange the present Federal building site at Eatonton, Ga., 
for another site on the public square in said city; and 

H. J. Res. 331. Joint resolution authorizing the readmission 
to the United States of certain aliens who have been conscripted 
or have volunteered for service with the military forces of the 
United States or cobelligerent forces, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WARREN. I present a communication from Hon. John 
W. Lacey, of Cheyenne, Wyo., expressing views relative to Ger- 
many’s peace proposals, which I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the communication was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

CHEYENNE, Wyo., October 10, 1918. 
lion. F. E. WARREN, . 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: It has occurred to me that the increasing vic- 
tories of the allied armies may cause Germany to offer to retire within 
her own borders if permitted to do so peacefully, with a view to asking 
for an armistice under the President’s answer to Germany's recent 
proposition. . 

Under the President’s statement, coupled with what was said in his 
former statement as to Alsace-Lorraine, I think it within the sugges- 
tions of his recent answer that Alsace-Lorraine shall be considered a 
part of the invaded territory, and that the condition upon which the 
President will discuss an armistice requires retirement from Alsace- 
Lorraine the same as all other invaded territory. Any other construc- 
tion than this would enable Germany to put us in an embarrassing 
position by the offer to retire within her own territories. ’ 

Yours, very truly, JOHN W. LACEY. 


Mr. WARREN. I present a telegram from Hon. N, H. Loomis, 
general council, Union Pacific Railroad Co., of Omaha, Nebr., 
expressing views regarding Germany’s peace proposals, which I 
ask may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

OMAHA, NeEpBR., October 14, 1918. 
Hon. Francts E. WARREN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Nothing less than unconditional surrender will satisfy loyal people of 
this part of the country. - 

N. H. Loomis. 


Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of the Johnson County 
Chapter of the American Defense Society, of Buffalo, Wyo., 
and a telegram in the nature of a memorial from sundry citi- 
zens of Riverton, Wyo., remonstrating against the negotiation 
of peace with the German Government, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


JOHNSON COUNTY CHAPTER OF THE 
AMERICAN DEFENSE SOCIETY (INC.), 
Buffalo, Wyo., October 9, 1918. 
IIon. Francis E. WARREN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The following resolution has been adopted by the John- 
son County Chapter, American Defense Society, and I have been in- 
structed to forward a copy to you that you may know the sentiment 
of the members of our chapter: 
whee Germany and her allies have recently made peace proposals ; 

anc 
Whereas it is the unanimous opinion of the members of the Johnson 

County Chapter, American Defense Society, that said peace proposals 

are not sincere, but for the purpose of slowing up the military effort 

at the front and at home, and for the further purpose of hindering 
coe fourth liberty loan and decreasing subscriptions: Therefore, 
ve it 

Resolved, That we are unalterably opposed to considering Germany's 
present peace proposals or any other except unconditional surrender. 

Very respectfully, WILSON MCBRIDE, President. 
R. O. WATKINS, Secretary. 
RIVERTON, WYo., October 13, 1918. 
Ilon. Francis E. WARREN, 
Washington, D. C.? 

In behalf of our entire community, which is 100 per cent patriotic, 
we extend congratulations upon war successes to date. We _ respect- 
fully urge that no peace negotiations be considered until absolutely 
unconditional surrender of the enemy armies is accomplished and our 
victorious troops enter Berlin. 

J. 8S. Delfelder, mayor; W. Nicholson, vice chairman Coun- 
cil of Defense; George F. Dobler, president American 
Red Cross; Mrs. Ray McLaughlin, president Women's 
Patriotic League; C. Wimpenny, president One Hun- 
dred Per Cent American Club; John T. Botsford, sec- 
retary Commercial Club. 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of Local Grange No. 


| 


280, Patrons of Husbandry, of Morenci, Mich., praying for the 
repeal of the present zone system of postage rates, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of the Vigilance Corps of 
the American Defense Society (Inc.), of Hamilton, Mont., 
praying for the suppression of newspapers printed in the Ger- 
man language, which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. ASHURST (for Mr. THompson) presented a telegram in 
the nature of a petition from the president of the Kansas City 
Branch of the Railway Mail Association of Kansas, praying 
for'the passage of the McKellar retirement bill for aged Gov- 
ernment employees, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also (for Mr. THompson) presented a memorial from the 
Woman’s Club of Seneca, Kans., praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the census bill for the protection of civil-service 
appointments, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Census. 

Mr. NELSON presented the memorial of William Danforth, 
of St. Paul, Minn., remonstrating against the proposed tax on 
municipal, State, and county bonds, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of William A. Anderson, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., remonstrating against the proposed tax on 
oil, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Moline Plow Co., of 
St. Louis Park, Minn., remonstrating against the proposed 
increased tax on automobiles, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 4857) authorizing an 
Army account of advances for Army appropriations, and other 
purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 592) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 18037) to amend the fiftieth article of war, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
593) thereon. 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12998) to amend section 3528 of 
the Revised Statutes, asked to be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill, and that it be referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, which was agreed to. 

CORINNE LOWE. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was 
referred Senate resolution 313, submitted by himself on the 
10th instant, reported it without amendment, and it was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to pay, from the miscellaneous items of the 
contingent fund of the Senate, to Corinne Lowe, sister of James W. 
Lowe, tate a carpenter in the employ of the United States Senate under 
the Sergeant at Arms, a sum equal to six months’ compensation at the 
rate he was receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to be 
considered as including funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 4992) granting rations to Army field clerks and 
field clerks, Quartermaster Corps; and 

A bill (S. 4993) to provide for the taking over, improvement, 
relocation, construction, and maintenance of a system of National 
highways and State highways, designed to facilitate the move- 
ment of troops, equipnient, munitions, and supplies, and to 
plomote the general welfare of the people of the United States; 
tc the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 4994) granting an increase of pension to John J. 
Cassin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

sy Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4995) to amend section 2 of an act entitled “An act 
to pension the survivors of certain Indian wars from January 
1, 1859, to January, 1891, inclusive, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 4, 1917; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4996) granting an increase of pension to Joseph L. 
Williams (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 18086) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1919, and prior fiscal years, on account of war 
expenses, and for other purposes, which was ordered to be 
printed and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to the bill CH. R. 13086) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, and prior fiscal years, on account of 
war expenses, and for other purposes, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LEWIS submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill CH. R. 13086) making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and 
for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 13086) making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1919, and prior fiscal years, on account of war 
expenses, and for other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENTS TO REVENUE BILL. 

Mr. POMERENE. I submit three several amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by me to the pending revenue bill (H. R. 
12863). which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
dered. 

The amendments are as follows: 


On page —, line —, insert the following : 

“Provided, That for income-tax purposes, in so far as the assess- 
ments of normal tax and surtax are concerned, a husband and wife 
shall be regarded as * one person,’ and their ‘ combined’ income shall be 
reported on one income-tax return, and that the surtax shall be collected 
on the combined income of both.” 

On page —, line —, insert the following: 

“ Provided further, That the foregoing provision relating to the com- 
ensation of officials and individuals employed by a corporation shall 
2 retroactive for the calendar year of 1917 in every case where the 
Secretary of the Treasury finds that the official or individual has been 

paid an unreasonably high compensation during the said year for the 
a of evading the payment of the revenue tax provided for by 
aw.” 

On page —, line — insert the following: 

“ Provided further, That for the purpose of determining the taxable 
income of a corporation the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized to fix a reasonable compensation for officials and individuals em- 
ployed by said corporation, which in no event shall be more than 50 
per cent in excess of the average compensation paid to each of them 
severally during the years 1914, 1915, and 1916.’ 

APPROVAL OF THE PRESIDENT’S WAR POLICIES. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I tender a resolution, which I 
ask to have read, and, for reasons, I ask that it may lie on the 
table at this particular time rather than go to any committee. 

The resolution (S. Res. 8318) was read and ordered to lie on 
the table, as follows: 

Resolved, That the United States Senate approves whatever course 
may be taken by the President of the United States in the matter of 
his replies and in his dealings with the German Imperial Government 
and the Austrian Imperial Government and the ailies of either, or both, 
in response to the demand of either for peace or armistice: And be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Senate, having complete and full confidence in the 
discretion, Judgment, and patriotism of the President, indorses and 
approves whatever methods he may employ to achieve the result of 
victorious peace and the establishment of the rinciples for which the 
United States of America entered the war, and indorses such determi- 
nation as he shall reach as to the manner best calculated to preserve 
the dignity of the Nation and its complete vindication in the contest 
between the United States and its associates in the war between these 
and tbe Imperial German Empire and its allies. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTATION OF POTASH. 


Mr. WALSH. I offer the following resolution and ask for its 
present consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 319) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the United States Tariff Commission be, and it hereby 
is, directed te transmit to the United States Senate any information it 
may have concerning the present and the prospective production of 
potash within the United States or any place subject to its jurisdiction, 
the present sources of supply, and the importations thereof; also the 
present consumption of potash in the United States, itemizing the com- 
modities into which it enters and the prospective demand for it upon 
the conclusion of the war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator from Montana why 
he asks the Tariff Commission to furnish the information? 

Mr. W ALSH. I ask the Tariff Commission to furnish it be- 
cause Wy information is that it has made a special investigation 
of the particular subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Bureau of Mines has made a thorough in- 
vestigation of the subject, and I think has already made a report 
upon it. I believe the Interior Department, outside of the 


Without objection, it is so or- 
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Sureau of Mines, has made a thorough investigation of it. I 
do not know whether that report has been prepared or not. It 
seems to me it is entirely outside of the functions of the Tariff 
Commission to find out where potash is located in the United 
States. 

Mr. WALSH. I can not see how the Senator can take that 
view of it. The Tariff Commission is obliged to inquire into all 
these matters and collect information concerning them. At some 
time or other we are going to deal with this matter, and pos- 
sibly consider the question of a duty upon the importations of 
potash or the removal of the duty upon the importations of 
potash, and unquestionably the Tariff Commission is investi- 
gating the subject. I understand it has been doing so. I do 
not see why we should not have the information from any source 
from which the information is available. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Tariff Commission certainly have no ap- 
propriation made to investigate where potash is located, and 
whatever information they will give I take it for granted will 
come from the Geological Survey. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Or the Agricultural Department. 
We made an appropriation some 12 months ago to enable the 
Agricultural Department to put up a plant and test out the 
practicability of bringing to a commercial basis the potash 
contained in certain plants on the Pacific coast. We also au- 


thorized the testing out of potash in quite a large body of water _ 


not far from the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. SMOOT. That report has been presented to the Senate 
and states exactly what, in the opinion of the Agricultural De- 
partment, can be the production of potash in this country. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this is virtually a duplica- 
tion, and I can not see why this information should be asked of 
the Tariff Commission. The only report that they could give 
would be figures furnished by the Geological Survey or the Agri- 
cultural Department or the Bureau of Mines. They certainly 
have no power to make the investigation themselves. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I can not see why the Senator 
should object to the resolution, or even offer any opposition to 
it. I do not think that all the information asked for by the 
resolution is available either in the Agricultural Department or 
the Geological Survey. I am asking particularly in the resolu- 
tion for the commercial aspect of potash. I want to know how 
much of this commodity is utilized by this country, what the 
consumption is, what the demand is, and what are the sources 
of supply’. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia rose, 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not want the Senator to under- 
stand that I am objecting to the resolution or to any information 
which may be obtained. I was just wondering whether he knew 
that the Tariff Commission has any information, and I meant 
to call attention to a certain line of work we had done in the 
Committee of Agriculture of the Senate, together with the 
Agricultural Department. I feel a deep interest in the subject, 
and I would be delighted to get information from any source. 
Can the Senator indicate to us that he has reason to believe the 
Tariff Commission have some information on the subject? I 
take it that he has or he would not have introduced the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. WALSH. I have information. As a matter of course, 
they have been interested in this subject in its every aspect, and 
particularly in reference to the commercial feature. The Agri- 
cultural Department, as a matter of course, has in mind the 
sources of supply; but in all probability it has not in mind the 
prospective sources of supply. The Geological Survey has; but 
the Geological Survey has no particular information obtainable 
from its own sources concerning importations, concerning the 
possibilities of sources of supplies abroad other than the Ger- 
man sources of supply. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I shall vote for the resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the resolution may go over for 2 
day. I want to see what information there is on the subject 
already available. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
under the rule. 


The resolution will go over 


PROPOSAL OF PEACE WITH THE GERMAN PEOPLE. 


Mr. GORE. I submit a resolution and ask that it be read 
and lie on the table. 
The resolution (S. Res. 320) was read, as follows: 


Whereas the President in his latest note to the German Government 
stated that it is within the choice of the German nation to place 
itself in a situation to negotiate peace “if peace is to come by the 
action of the German people themselves ” : Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Senate advise the President as to its readiness 

to consent to a treaty concluding a just and acceptable peace made 

with “ the German — themselves” in accordance with the methods 
proposed by the President. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I will not discuss the resolution 
at this time, but will merely have printed in the Recorp certain 
statements which I have previously made on the subject. I may 
explain that I offer the resolution to follow up the one which 
I offered on Monday last, on account of the change in the situa- 
tion which has oceurred in the meantime. That resolution 
was designed to advise the President that it was the sense of 
the Senate that the treaty concluding the present war should be 
made with the peoples of Germany and Austria-Hungary through 
representatives chosen by the people for that purpose and not 
through representatives of the present autocracy. It was in- 
tended to apply to Germany the precedent which Germany 
established in 1871, when the conquering German Army required 
the French people to elect a national assembly for the purpose 
of negotiating peace. The President. however, in his note to the 
(German Government on Monday last stated that it was “ within 
the choice of the German nation ” to render possible “a peace 
inade by the action of the German people themselves.” 

The resolution I now offer is designed to advise the President 
of the Serate’s readiness to ratify a treaty made with the Ger- 
man people themselves in accordance with the terms and meth- 
ods which he proposed. In this instance the method is vital, is 
fundamental. I ask that the resolution lie on the table for the 
present, and that the statements referred to by me be printed 
in the REcoRD. 

The PRESIDING 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From Washington Herald, Wednesday, Oct. 16, 1918.] 
RESOLUTION AID TO WILSON—PROVIDES WAYS AND MEANS ‘TO 

Peace ASKED BY HIM, 

The National Capital awoke to-day to a realization of the certainty 
and nearness of the end of the Hohenzollern and Hapsburg dynasties, 
as a result of the masterly moves of the United States in concert with 
the allies. 

The impression has deepened among observers both in and out of 
Congress that the German and Austrian people are on the verge of 
seizing the opportunity of extricating themselves from the position to 
which their imperial rulers have brought them by utterly destroying the 
powers responsible for their plight. 

In harmony with the President’s attitude of helping the German peo- 
ple to realize their aspirations of democracy, Senator Gorg, of Okla- 
homa, has introduced a resolution definitely pointing the way. 

Senator Gore’s resolution provides the method and the machinery for 
carrying out the plain and unmistakable intimation of the President 


conveyed in his message intended for the ears of the German people, 
The resolution, in part, provides: 


OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 


GORE 


Resolved, That the Senate respectfully advise the President that it | 


is the sense of the Senate that the treaty concluding the present war, 
and requiring the consent of the Senate, should be made with the peo- 
ples concerned, through representatives duly elected for that purpose 


and empowered to conduct such negotiations by them in the name and | 


by the authority of the peoples of Germany and Austria-Hungary.” 
it further advocates the vigorous and uninterrupted prosecution of 
the war until such a democratic peace is made certain. he Oklahoma 


Senator intends to press his resolution and suggests that it should be | 


Germany’s first lesson in democracy. 

Said Senator GORE: 
me In 1871, the conquering Germans required the French people to 
elect 
German preeedent could be commended to-day by even-handed justice to 
German observance. I introduced my resolution in accordance with 
this precedent. 

“It provides the method and machinery for carrying out the Presi- 
dent's intimation. I am glad the President laid the ax at the root of 
the tree that bears such evil fruit. 


suggestions in the ear of democracy.” 


VIEWS or SENATOR GORE ON THE PRESIDENT’S ANSWER TO THE GERMAN | 


Peack Note—Futt Text or INTERVIEW. 

The President cleft the heart of autocracy when he said, “ This it is 
within the choice of the German nation to do.” 
stitution of democracy for autocracys This means the passing of the 
NWohenzollerns. I concluded long ago that the coming of peace should 
be marked by the passing of the Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollerns. 
These houses are the survivals of a dead past. Like slavery, autocracy 
has outlived its time and its expectancy. It has survived the environ- 
ment that made it possible, that made it inevitable. Shall we now 
jet autocracy follow that environment to the grave or shall we recreate 
that environment in order to perpetuate autocracy? The world is now 
casting the wrinkled skin of despotism. These dynasties should take 
their place in the mausoleum of tyrannies alongside the Bourbons, the 
Stewarts, and the Romanoffs. This should happen not as a mere 


matter of revenge, not as a mere matter of retribution, but it should | 


happen as a pledge of the world’s peace and to rid men’s minds of the 
hideous nightmare of war. 
demon. The casting of this evil spirit will be of service to all peoples 
everywhere, and not least to the people of Germany themselves. 

_The Hohenzollerns have deified foree and might weil 

victim of their infuriate delty. The extinction of these houses would 


mark the passing of the despot’s dogma that kings rule by a right | 
divine, would mark the passing of the deadly doctrine that might makes | 


right, would mark the passing of that perverse, that frightful phil- 
osophy that the moral law is not binding upon states and nations. In 
creed this is moral nihilism; in deed this is international anarchism. 
The Kaiser once inscribed in the Visitors’ Book of the Town Hall at 
Munich that “the will of the emperor is the supreme law.” We should 
help the German people to learn the truth that will make them free, 
that the will of a free, just, and enlightened people ought to be the 
supreme law of the land. In 1871 the conquering Germans required 


a Rational assembly for the purpose of negotiating peace. This | 


I am gled he touched with the spear | 
of Arthurial, the head of the squatting toad that was whispering foul | 


This means the sub- | 


Germany has been like one possessed of a | 


become the } 





the French people to elect a national assembly for the purpose of nego- 
tiating peace. ‘The German precedent could be commended by even- 
handed justice to German observance. I introduced a resolution on 
Monday in accordance with this precedent, declaring it_to be the sense 
of the Senate that the tre:ty of peace concluding the present war 
should be made with the peoples of Germany and Austria-Hungary 
through representatives chosen by the people for the purpose of nego- 
tiating such a treaty. ‘This should be the German's first lesson in 
democracy. It points out the method for carrying out the President's 
intimation. The President laid the ax at the root of the tree of evil. 
I am glad that the President touched with the spear of Arthurial the 
head of the squatting toad that was whispering foul suggestions in 
the ear of democracy, 


[Extract from interview by Senator Gorge in Daily Oklahoman, Sept, 
24, 1918.] 

In these times of tragedy personalities are nothing, principles are 
everything. 

While our brave boys are carrying democracy ard its blessings to the 
rest of the world we must conserve democracy and its blessings for 
them. The right of free thought, free speech, and free conscience is 
what they are carrying to the oppressed millions of the earth. 

There is no room in the Democratic Party for one who is disloyal 
and who is opposed to wirning the war. No mat can be a friend of 
mine who is not loyal and who is not in favor of winning the war. 
The happiest day in history will be the one that announces that Ger- 
many has gone democratic, and that our American heroes have carried 
the Potsdam precinct. 


[Extract from interview by Senator Gore in the New York American, 
Oct. 14, 1918.1} 

Is it a new face that Germany is turning toward the American people, 
or is it the same old face belind a mask? 

I em not certain that the American people under present circum- 
stances would be satisfied with anything less than the passing of the 
Hohenzollerns. We want a peace, not a truce. If Germany by the 
manner she pursued of gaining publicity for her peace maneuver sought 
to wenken the morale of the country, it is merely on added instance 
of misreading the minds of our people. I think the reaction will be 
distinctly injurious to Germany. We do not seek the rude justice 
known as revenge, but we do want to insure the peace of the future. 


Senate resolution 316. 


; Whereas the Constitution authorizes the President to make 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate”; and 
Whereas it is the constitutional function and duty of the Senate to 

advise with the President in the making of treaties ; and 
Whereas the victorious Germans in 1871 required the French people 

to elect a natioual assembly for the purpose of negotiating peace: 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate respectfully advise the President that it is 
the sense of the Senate that the treaty concluding the present war 
and requiring the consent of the Senate should be made with the 
| peoples concerned through representatives duly elected by them for 
| that purpose and empowered to conduct such negotiations in the name 
| and by the authority of the peoples of Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
| Resolved further, That the Senate favors the vigorous and unin- 
terrupted prosecution of the war until a democratic, just, and accept- 
able peace is made certain, upen the terms approved by the President 
and faithful to the cobellizerents of the United States. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR THOMAS P. Gorr 
MEETING AT THE BROOKLYN ACADEM\ 
Ocroper 6, 1918. 


| 

| Ladies and gentlemen, I trust that you will not permit me to dis- 
| turb the train of your thoughts. [Laughter.] But for the warning 
just given this audience would be a splendid victim. President Jonas 
| has already shown that he can work miracles in respect of rajsing 
| money. He is now ambitious to work even a greater miracle and show 
| that he can prevent a United States Senator from making a speech. 
| [Laughter.] I am on the short shift. I wish to thank Chairman 
Jonas especially for the pleasure with which I listened to the song 
by Sergt. Berlin. This is an omen, I trust, that Berlin in Germany will 
soon be in the hands of the Americans. [Applause.] 

I rise this evening not in the réle of either an interesting or unin- 
teresting speaker but merely as an interested spectator I appear to 
testify that I am with you heart and soul. Ladies and gentlemen, 
| before obeying orders I wish to congratulate you upon the mighty 
| change which has come upon the world since I last had the pleasure 
of addressing you. When I addressed you in April last gloom hung 
like a mighty pall over the allied armies and over the allied peoples, 
Anxiety filled the minds of free men everywhere. The German drive 
was then at the height of its fury. The German hordes were ad- 
vancing. The German advance seemed all but irresistible Paris was 
in peril. Civilization was in danger. The destiny of the human race 
was then trembling in the balances, My countrymen, how changed is the 
situation to-day. Gloom has given place to sunshine. Anxicty has 
given place to high and confident ypes. The German advance has 
been turred into a German retreat, into a proposa! for peace. The 
tide, the bloody tide, of battle has turned. Let us hope that this is the 
| tide which, taken at the flood, will lead on, not to fortune but to 
| victory and to peace. The future is now secure. Destiny is beckon- 
ing free men and free nations everywhere into the rich light of an 
|ampler day. The American Army turned tie tide. [Applause.] The 
American Army converted a retreat into a charge. An American gen- 
| eral, ordered to retreat, sent back the heroic message that ‘“* The Stars 
and Stripes never retreat.” [{Applause.} Eight thousand American 
Marines saved the day at the Marne. [Applause.] Saved the day? 
| Aye, and saved civilization itself. [Applause.] They saved civilization 
against a disaster how unspeakable no one can tell. The Athenian 
Army at Marathon, the Spartan band at Thermopyle, did not render 
a greater service to civilization than did these Americans at the 
Marne. 


*‘ treaties 
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Men that were girt for the combat, 
Men that were grit to the core, 
Swift as a panther in triumph, 
Fierce as a bear in defeat; 

Sired by a bulldog parent, 

Stecled in the furnace heat— 








Lista 


and yet the Kaiser said that the American boys could not or would not 
fight! [Applause.] 

That reminds me of an English soldier who fell in with a crowd of 
American soldiers lie heard them using a phrase, not so elegant but a 
yery common phrase—you will pardon me for repeating it—* Wouldn't 
that get your goat?” [Laughter.] Wouldn't that get your goat! This 
struck the English soldier as a very fashionable phrase, and he imag- 
ined that in order to show himself abreast of the times he must use 
this plrase on the first occasion, The next time he fell in with a 
number of American soldiers one of them, after an American victory, 
took occasion to remark, “So Kaiser Bill said that the American boys 
couldn’t fight!’ The Englishman seized the opportunity. “Ah,” he 
says, * wouldn’t that grab your nanny?” [Laughter.] 

Ladies and gentlemen, let me say again the happiest day in all 
human history will be the day which announces that Germany has 
gone democratic [laughter and applause], and I hope that it may be the 
proud privilege ef the American boys to carry the Petsdam precinct. 
{Laughter and applause.] But much remains to be conquered still 
My friends, we do not want a truce that will break but a peace that 
will not break, a peace that will last, that will last as long as the 


grass grows, that will last as long as the water flows, and not a 
paiched-up peace that will prove an incubator of future wars and 
future woes. Much remains to be conquered still. The winning of the 


war is still ahead of us: much hard fighting may lie ahead of us; many 
heavy sacrifices may still be ahead of us. This liberty loan must be a 


success; it will be a success. [Applause.] Remember, my friends, 
that when you buy a bond you serve your country, you serve your 
family, you serve yourself, and you serve the brave boys in the 
trenches. Remember that you may buy the bond that buys the bom» 
that beats the enemy We may have to become more economic and 
thrifty. The truth is, we may be obliged to emulate the thrift of some 
of our soldiers in Eurepe. <A colored corporal was standing on a_plat- 


form one day and saw 40 carloads of watermelons go steaming by to 
un American camp Somebody said, ** Corporal, what you suppose 
they are going to do with all those watermelons?” He said, “ Well, 
I guess they gwine to feed the darkies on the meat and they gwine to 
feed the Germans on the rind.” [Laughter.] 

A squad of colored soldiers were sitting in a dugout one day and a 
hurtling bomb eame screaming along and crashed into the dugout, kill- 
ing a number of them and mangling others. One of them crept out to 
the top to see if the world was still standing. One of his comrades had 
beaten him to the daylight and was moving around in the most excited 
state of mind. One who had just crept out said, ‘“ Nigger, what are 
you doing out there?” “ Well,” he said, “I’m looking for my arm.” 
“Well,” he says, “you fool nigger, if you was to find your arm you 
couldn’t put it back again.” He said, “I know I couldn’t put it back 
again, but IT want to get my wrist watch off of it.’ My friends, you 
ean trust to men like that to stop the Kaiser’s ‘‘ Watch on the Rhine.” 
Applause. 

f} you ask me when this war is to end I answer, I hope that it will 
end when America has paid her debt in full to prostrate, bleeding 
France. [Applause.] I answer, I hope that it will end when the 
Kaiser has been taught that his place in the sun is a spot in the sun, 
and when the world has been taught that this sun spot has been a 
plague spot, breeding wars and pestilence and famine. answer, I hope 
this war will end when we have taught Prussian militarism once and 
for all that he that liveth by the sword shall also perish by the sword. 
{Applause.] I answer, when we have taught and convinced autocracy, 
have taught all that might aspire hereafter to autocracy, that they can 
not with impunity provoke the greatest democracy of the earth to 
wrath and to arms. Let me repeat: This war will end, I hope, when 
it has been made manifest that the “earth and everything that’s in it” 
shall be the patrimony of those who exalt right above might and shall 
not be the prey of those who place their trust in iron shard and reeking 
tube, shall not become the prey of those who rely upon the mailed fists 
and upon embattled brutality, when it has been made manifest to all 
the sons and daughters of men that Christian civilization has been 
builded upon the eternal rock of justice, and that the gates of hell 
and the gates of Germany shall never prevail against it. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you. [Great applause.] 


: PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 68) to establish a reserve of the Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House and request a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Oflicer ap- 
pointed Mr, FLercner, Mr. OWEN, and Mr. TowNseEnpD conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on October 16, approved and signed the act (S. 34388) 
to prevent corrupt practices in the election of Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, or Delegates in Congress. 

EDWARD STEWART. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 1104) for the relief of Ed- 
ward Stewart. It is a bill of about half a dozen lines. The bene- 
ficiary is 84 or 85 years old. There is a very strong report of 
the committee in favor of the passage of the bill, and if any re- 
lief is to be given he ought to get it soon. 

Mr. SMOOT, From what committee was the bill reported? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. From the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

, The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
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The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws and 
the laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 
or any branch thereof, Edward Stewart shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
of the United States as a private of Company C, Second Regiment Michi- 
gan Volunteer Infantry, on the 31st day of March, 1863: Provided, 
That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

HEIRS OF W. H. SNEED, DECEASED. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning business is closed, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 469) for the relief of the heirs of 
W. H. Sneed, deceased. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pay to 
the heirs of W. H. Sneed, deceased, the sum of $1,366.67, being 
for the use or rent of a building in Knoxville, Tenn., during the 
War of the Rebellion, and for which vouchers were given in 
lieu of payment by the United States quartermasters, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CHANGES WROUGHT BY THE GREAT WAR. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it is plain that we are now 
living in a world different from that in which we lived before 
the European war began. True, indeed, the same oceans break 
upon the same coasts, we tread the same soil, and the same un- 
quenchable stars shed their blended radiance upon our path- 
way. Under the genial rays of the same sun, the warm seasons 
come, and summer is, as usual, supplanted by the less pleasing 
dress of winter; but the world is, nevertheless, altered; its 
problems are different; they are more complex, more difficult. 

Econonic and social questions that we once deemed settled, 
and things we once believed to be permanent, have either been 
burned away by the flash of gunfire or have suffered a severe 
shifting in the glacial grinding of the mighty forces unloosed 
four years ago. Gigantic events of world-wide importance now 
tread upon one another’s heels, so fast do they follow. 

When the eruptions of the great war poured their scorching 
scoria upon the United States, we beheld a sudden transforma- 
tion of values here; we saw people who were traveling unob- 
structed roads suddenly halted; we saw others who were en- 
grossed in safe ambitions and comfortable successes interrupted ; 
and, in the very midst of their laughter and pleasure, we saw 
the mysterious finger of duty here and there touch the young 
men of our land and mark them for stern and mighty tasks. 
These young men uncomplainingly laid aside their gainful occu- 
pations, their comforts of home, their diversions and amuse- 
ments, and with a heroism and an energy worthy of the best 
days of the Republic they bounded forward to defend liberty 
and civilization. We saw these same young men on land, on 
sea, and in the sky visualize and conceive so complete a realiza- 
tion of the justice and grandeur of the American cause that 
their patriotic enthusiasm is the admiration of all civilized men. 
I do not hesitate to assert that never before was there a war 
where the patriotism, valor, idealism, and sacrifice of the sol- 
dier mounted higher or shone with a purer and whiter flame than 
that which beams from America’s heroic sons now on the red line 
of battle, fighting not only*that we of to-day but that our 
remote posterity as well may live the lives of free people. 

For a considerable period of time before the shuttle of flying 
shells wove that metal fabric now suspended between the con- 
tending armies in Europe, there was a widespread belief that 
the American, as a rule, had become soft and flabby. Reflect- 
ing for a moment upon prewar conditions, we recall that in 
material resources we were the richest of all the nations; we 
enjoyed guaranteed personal liberties and rights not possessed 
by any other people; we held traditions of state building, 
romance of origin. wealth of fields, forests, and mines unknown 
elsewhere; we possessed unexcelled opportunities and a popu- 
lation unsurpassed in versatility and optimism. 

During the three decades immediatley preceding the war we 
had enjoyed the greatest era of prosperity ever vouchsafed to 
any people. Life was made easy for multitudes of Lersons. 
Automobiles whirred across the land, and the joyrider, with 
senile grin, looked out upon the workman delving in the earth. 
Places of amusement, always open, entertained millions of 
young men and women whose forbears usually spent evenings 
in cottage industry or in burning the midnight oil exploring 
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histories ond philosophies for truths that make peeples just and 
nations strong. 

The past four years have been years of storm, of “ climbing 
fire and quartering steel,” and only the unpretending simpleton 
now fails to perceive that the American people will not and 
ean not return to prewar conditions when our task on the field 
of honor shall have been fully performed; for it is a sacred 
duty we owe not only to our honored dead now sleeping on 
foreign battle fields but to the entire Nation as well to see to 
it that the ideals of justice, patriotism, sacrifice, humanity, and 
liberty, to which this great war remanded us, shall remain as 
monuments to those who sacrificed themselves in the war and 
as heralds of eternity for the life of the Republic. 

When the Eurepean war flamed forth we were fast reaching 
2 posture where self-denial was no longer one of our national 
virtues, and we lived in a fool’s paradise, smug and conceited. 

There was in the blood but little of the spirit of the great 
days of the past—the great days when Washington surveyed a 
wilderness; Decatur thrashed the Barbary States; Perry sent 
his famous “AVe-have-met-the-enemy ” message; Lincoln mauled 
rails; and Crockett, Travis, and Bowie went their way of duty, 
death, and glory. What we dreaded most was poverty. As u 
people, we had grown soft handed and refused to seize the nettles 
of life and boldly crush them. Instead of acknowledging with 
gratitude the immense obligations we Americans owed to our 
ancestors for the blessings of the beneficent laws, politica! polity, 
and institutions they bequeathed to us, we stridently called for 
more help and sustenance from the Government, and we believed 
the Government should earn a living for us. Those persons 
whose lives were cast in easy and comfortable places, who 
spread tables to Lucullus and spent in a single evening, for 
highly seasoned foods and wines, sums of money sufficient to 
ransom a king, were utterly unable to comprehend why the hun- 
gry ones should be so unreasonable as to complain when the 
gormandized ones had just put a square meal into well-groomed 
paunches. In prewar times we did not know, or had forgotten 
rather, that preparedness for peace and preparedness for war 
meant, amongst other things, an equitable distribution of that 
upon which people must subsist; meant a fair field to al! and 
no favors to any. As we drifted along, now and then premon- 
itory signals and warnings were flashed upon us, but we were 
too busy erecting shrines in Mammon’s temple and having a 
good time to give more than intermittent and casual attention to 
the red-lantern danger signals. 

In 1912 a leader appeared in America, and he so clearly dem- 
onstrated his ability to recognize and interpret facts and symp- 
tomatic events that he was elected President of the United 
States; and on March 4, 1913, there commenced under his leader- 
ship a stupendous effort to remand us to the forum of duty and 
of sacrifices that make a nation great. How well this leader, 
Woodrow Wilson, has succeeded, let the world testify! 

He has taught our youth fine scruples, noble impulses, and the 
stern virtues of obedience. He has taught the individual citizen 
that the United States is a Nation, and he has endowed us with 
au reservoir of faith in the future of our country, which thus 
enables us to look hopefully toward the days to come. He has 
not sought applause, but has searched diligently for the truths 
that lead a nation to eternal life. This great American leader 
has been able to perceive this war not only with the remote 
view of a historian, but has been able also to discover what 
anterior facts caused a particular event, and able to foresee 
What events, in turn, it will bring forth. He possesses, like the 
eye of the airplane, the power visually to assemble detached 
units in our national life into a complemented and interrelated 
whole; he then deploys the units where they must serve the 
common good, His is the great intellect and courage that has 
been able to puncture the fortified sophistries of special privi- 
leges to a favored few. He sees a duty and performs it. He 
will not be swerved nor turned aside by oratory, threats, sar- 
casm, or dread of failure. 

Under Wilson’s leadership our country has resumed her his- 
toric position as the beautiful exemplar and noble pioneer in 
the vanguard of human liberty, for we are now living over again 
the sublime days of John Hancock, Ben Franklin, Hamilton, 


and Jefferson; the days of “ Hickory” Jackson, of Lincoln, | 
Wilson has shown the world that it is better to | 


Grant, and Lee, 
pour forth one’s long-enduring strength for the vindication of 
human justice than to keep a full pocketbook ; and he convinced 
the Sixty-fifth Congress of the necessity of extirpating, root and 
branch, the German military autocracy which gambled away its 
plighted faith with other nations, and then sprang with tiger- 
like ferocity upon an unsuspecting and unoffending world, from 
motives of fancied revenge and for the lust of gain. And shall 
the American people now in this crisis be found shackling, 
burdening, and harassing this leader with a divided Congress, 








or a Congress dominated by bitter partisans? No; the people 
will sustain him by choosing a Congress that will assist him in 
his vast labors. When the stupendous drama of-war shall have 
passed—aye, even before it passes—there will*be before us tasks 
of reconstruction—I have already pointed out we can not return 
to the prewar days—tuasks of settling, and correctly settling, the 
imminent questions of armament, land distribution, taxation, 
transportation, reclamation of lands, improvement of highways, 
foreign trade, manufacturing, and the complex and ever-present 
problem of seeing to it that those who toil shall have an oppor- 
tunity for the enjoyment of the fruits of their labor. For 
example, Mr. President, to show the complexity and character 
of the problems that will follow the war, there are to-day in the 
Army and Navy 3,000,000 men, with the prospect of twice 
that number within six months. They are the best of the Na- 
tion’s man power. Will positions and employment be found for 
them when they come back? If so, how and where? These 
are vital questions that can not be hurdled by an epigram. 
They must be met. 

Consider that at the end of the war the United States will have 
the largest merchant marine of all the nations. Shall 
Ships be sold or kept? Shall the Government continue to own 
and operate them? Are they to compete for the markets of the 
world? For whose benefit shall this vast merchant fleet cleave 
the tumbling billows? 

Again, for example, for years the railway commissioners of the 
various States and the Interstate Commerce Commission tried 
to fix rates in the interest of the shipper and consumer, giving 
consideration to the rights of the investor by a “ fair return on 
replacement value.” Under Government control, higher rates 
have been fixed. A return on investment has been guaranteed. 
If the railroads are to be returned to private management. will 
these higher rates be carried over? Will the original owners 
get the benefit of money saved through the elimination of com- 
petition under Government management? Will the money revert 
to the Government or to the shippers? On the other hand, is a 
reversion to prewar conditions Were the present 
centralization to be continued, should the Government buy, lease, 
or merely manage the properties? It would be impossible to 
magnify the importance of these questions. They are problems 
running to the very roots of our national life 

Wisdom, experience, and tested ability must be called to Con- 
gress to reach a correct solution. 

A dozen or more equally as important problems could easily 
be mentioned, but these I have mentioned will serve as illustr 
tions of the magnitude of the task of reconstruction that will 
be faced by the next Congress. Shall we assist or 
obstruct President Wilson in these duties of setting matters 
aright? No; we will not obstruct, for the Americin people well 
remember that President Wilson is tle wisest statesman of 
his day; the American people well remember that where Presi- 
dent Wilson, with clear lenses, horoscoped and interpreted 
events, his partisan critics confusedly recognized the event only 
long after it happened, and even then the partisan critics of the 
President saw the event, not clearly but through blurred and in- 
distinct lenses. Where President Wilson acted with precision 
and correctly pointed the way his partisan critics stood like 
large locomotives on a sidetrack, without driving and 
wasted their steam in vociferous and futile sibilation. 

With our ships we have sent food and clothes for our soldiers 
bodies, weapons for their hands, and medicines and bandages 
for their wounds; but we must continue to do that which is 
equally as important—we must sustain their high spirits by con- 
stant assurances of our solidarity here at home. The electiot! 
of a Congress out of harmony with the President would be 
serving notice upon Germany that we were divided at home. 

American soldiers are valorously driving back the German 
dragon. Let us, therefore, not be found refusing to give these 
soldiers the full strength of our support; let us not be found 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy by siiackling their Ameri- 
can Commander in Chief with a upon which he can 
not depend or which is not in harmony with his efforts, 

Upon this question we may all rest content. The Nation is 
aroused as to the necessity of supporting the President, and 
the people will see to it that Wilson shall not be handicapped, 
as was Washington by the Tories and by Gates and Conway, as 
was Madison by the “ Blue Lighters,” as was Polk by the Lit- 
tle Americans, and as was Lincoln by the Copperheads. 
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NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I intend at the conclusion of 
the consideration of the present unfinished business to ask to 
call up the Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 121) now on the 
calendar with reference to the establishment of a commission to 
report to Congress on a budget system. I wish to take this op- 
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portunity to present a few remarks on that question; and pre- 
liminary thereto, | ask to have an editorial from the Saturday 
Evening Post read at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

{From the Saturday Evening Post.] 
THE NEXT CONGRESS. 

This war will end, but these war taxes will not. They will be reduced, 
but will never get back to within hailing distance of the prewar figure. 
Besides the war debt, a heavy increase in Federal taxation will be a 
permanent legacy. That is certain. No American Congress will ever 
again deal with an annual budget under a billion. 

This Congress in two years has appropriated more than forty billions 
on ap archaic scheme. It has shown no interest in supplanting that 
scheme by a rational and comprehensive plan for dealing with national 
finances 

Candidates for the next Congress will talk about a good many issues. 
They can be made to talk and think about that issue by demonstrations 
of public concern over it—but not otherwise. : 

A few energetic men in every congressional district can get a pledge 
that the subject of a national budget system—with what that term 
rationally implies—shall be given honest, serious consideration by the 
next Congress. A demonstration of public concern would force the 
present Congress to treat the subject seriously. 

At present, in view of the wasteful methods at the Capitol, Congress 
is in the position of a crossroads grocer who stands in his doorway 
exhorting a crowd to practice economy while the vinegar barrel is leak- 
ing all over the floor and mice are cating the cheese in plain sight of 
the audience. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Towa 
vield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. KENYON, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I merely want to ask a 
question of the Senator from Iowa. I have heard the Senator 
from Towa discuss this budget question a number of times, but 
I am not certain whether or not he has ever made a statement 
to the Senate of his idea of the exact executive and legislative 
procedure that would be necessary under that system. If the 
Senator has done so, of course I would not want him to repeat; 
but if not, I think it would be very enlightening to the Senate 
if he would describe in plain terms exactly what legislative 
changes in the matter of appropriations would be produced and 
the methods of operation of the system. 

Mr. KENYON. If will say to the Senator that I had intended 
to do that very thing at this moment. That is why I secured 
the floor, 

Mr. President, there is a demand practically everywhere but 
in Congress for a change in the present method of appropria- 
tions, 

The lack of any plan in Congress in the making of appropria- 
tions has led to inefficiency, extravagance, and waste. 

Now of all times, should we take steps to formulate some 
method whereby there may be economy in appropriations and 
expenditure thereof without lessening efficiency. It is time to 
conserve the money of the Nation; to make every dollar do a 
dollar’s worth of work. 

Business organizations, economists, thoughtful men through- 
out the United States, have been insisting for many years that 
there should be a change in our system and that we should adopt 
some form of a budget. 

For this fiscal year the appropriations of the Government will 
be the most enormous of any nation in the world. 

No one in this country is objecting to the expenditure of every 
dollar necessary to win the war. 

The people willingly and cheerfully back every effort of the 
Government and will continue to do so. They have a right to 
demand that this money be appropriated, be spent, and be 
accounted for in some systematic, intelligent business way— 
that « public dollar shall do as much work as a private dollar. 

Chairman SHERLEY in the House on July 15 placed the total 
of appropriations made by the second session of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress at $29,791,241,773.67. To this must be added the fol- 
lowing: 

Urgent deficiency  - aghenten wsitirtihenuptis sine gleiaabanmndiabedains $100, 200, 000 
hovloultetel GiRRsIREROR. nnn dcsncseiniicmindnemnmesdiinn 11, 212, 283 
Mineral bill _ o puesincassnae adap eet eae 10, 500, 000 
New deficiency Army bill estimated at._----..-.--.--- 7, 000, 000, 000 


ON a ee Siiehideeas edniieitilaitabanaen w- %, 121, 912, 283 


This would bring the total up to about $36,000,000,000. 

No one doubts that there will likely be a deficiency during 
the year, and it is altogether probable that the appropriations, 
including contract authorizations and loans to the allies, will be 
around $40,000,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

The results of this war will be worth all that it will cost. But 
it is folly in national life, as in private life, to waste; and no 
one can deny that there is tremendous waste in the way Govern- 
ment finances are handled, 
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I speak in no spirit of criticism of the administration. It is 
not to blame because some different system has not been estab- 
lished. The blame is squarely on Congress. It can not shift or 
deny responsibility. 

ATTEMPTS FOR BUDGET REFORM. 


The Democratic platform of 1916, with reference to economy 
and the budget, is as follows: 

We demand careful economy in al) expenditures for the support of 
the Government, and to that end favor a return by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to its former practice of initiating and preparing al! appro- 
priation bills through a single committee chosen from its membership 
in order that responsibility may be centered, expenditures standardized 
and made uniform, and waste and duplication in the public service as 
much as possible avoided. We favor this as a practicable first step 
toward a budget system. 

The Republican platform condemned the wasteful appropria- 
tions of the Democratic administration and the Democratic oppo- 
sition to and rejection of President Taft’s offer to secure a busi- 
nesslike budget system for the Government, “ to which,” says the 
Republican platform, “ we pledge our support and which we hold 
to be necessary to affect any real reform in the administration 
of national finance.” 

Mr. Hughes in his speech of acceptance declared for the same 
thing. 

The Progressive platform of 1916 also declared for it. 

President Taft made an earnest effort to secure a change in 
the manner of carrying on Government finances. An inquiry 
was made under an appropriation from Congress into the opera- 
tion of the various departments for the purpose of affecting 
changes. 

A commission on economy and efficiency was organized. This 
commission performed splendid service. ; 

President Taft on January 17, 1912, sent a message to Con- 
gress with relation to this subject, part of which is as follows: 


The United States is the only great Nation whose Government is 
operated without a budget. This fact seems to be more striking when 
it is considered that budgets and budget procedures are the outgrowth 
of democratic doctrines and have had an important part in the de- 
velopment of modern constitutional rights. ‘The American Common- 
wealth has suffered. much from irresponsibility on the part of its 
governing agencies. The constitutional purpose of a budget is to 
make Government responsive to public opinion and responsible for its 
acts. A budget should be the means of getting before the legislative 
branch, before the press, and before the prope a definite annual pro- 
gram of business to be financed; it should be in the nature of a pros- 
pectus, both of revenues and expenditures; it should comprehend every 
relation of the Government to the people, whether with reference to 
the raising of revenues or the rendering of service. 


In February, 1913, President Taft’s plan for a national budget 
was sent to Congress and has rested in the embalming vaults of 
Congress ever since. I have it here, but will not take time to 
read from it. 

The President tried to proceed according to a plan providing 
for cooperation between the executive and legislative branches 
with reference to finance. No action was ever taken. Both 
Houses were hostile to the President. He went out of office a 
few days later and there was no chance for any action. 

With the advent of President Wilson’s administration it was 
hoped that there might be some reform along this line. World 
problems, however, came so quickly to the administration, and 
it has been so absorbed in these matters that probably no blame 
can be attached to it. President Wilson is known from his 
writings and from a letter, which I will refer to later, to favor 
some forny of budget reform. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, for many years chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, made a speech on June 24, 1913, on the floor 
of the House relative to the need for fiscal reform. I place in 
the Recorp extracts from his speech: 


if the principle enunciated by Mr. Gladstone be accepted as sound, 
that the constitutional duty of a legislative chamber is not to augment 
but to decrease expenditure, the solution of all problems confronting 
us may be readily solved. A few simple changes in our system will 
completely establish the system of responsible executive control of our 
budget, while retaining complete control of the Treasury in the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 


Again on February 6, 1915, when this question was being dis- 
cussed in the House, Mr. Fitzgerald said: 


One thing that is essential to accomplish in this body—and it will be 
done some day—is to deprive the individual Member of Congress of 
the right to initiate expenditures. * * * ‘Take away from Mem- 
bers of this House the right to initiate expenditures, and they will ex- 
amine and scrutinize and take care that no unsound or improper estl- 
mate originating in a department is rewarded by an appropriation. 


President Wilson wrote to Senator Tillman on this subject 
January 30, 19138, as follows: 


Iver since I was a youngster I have been deeply interested in our 
methods of financial legislation. Ever since then I have insisted upon 
the absolute necessity of a carefully considered and wisely planned 
budget, and one of the objects I shall have most in mind when I get 
to Washington will be conferences with my legislative colleagues there 
with a view to bringing some budget system into existence. This 
business of building up the expense of the Nation piece by piece will 
certainly lead us to error and perhaps embarrassment. 
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The President, in his annual message, delivered before a 
joint session of the House and Senate December 4, 1917, re- 
ferred to this subject, and. without reading it I ask that it may 
be printed in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{Quoted from the President’s annual address delivered at a joint ses- 
sion of the House and Senate, Dec. 4, 1917. In the Official Bulletin, 
Dee, 4, 1917, p- 3.] 

And I beg that the Members of the House of Representatives will 
permit me to express the opinion that it will be impossible to deal 
in any but a very ‘wasteful and extravagant fashion with the enormous 
appropriations of the public moneys which must continue to be made, 
if the war is to be ey sustained, unless the House will consent to 
return to its former practice of initiating and preparing all appropria- 
tion bills through a single committee, in order that responsib{lity may 
be centered, expenditures standardized and made uniform, and waste 
and duplication as much as possible avoided. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I have here statements along 
ihis line from business men, leaders in industry, in finance, in 
our economic life, writers, presidents of chambers of commerce, 
presidents of railroads, and former Cabinet officers, insisting 
that Congress should adopt some form of budget. I will not 
take time to read them, but I will ask that I may insert certain 
brief ones in the REecorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, they may 
be inserted in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


{rom The West at Work, Paul W. Brown, editor. St. Louis, June 
21, 1917.] 
SHALL WH CONSERVE REVENUE? 

The Government ig very properly conserving man power, food, ships, 
iron, and steel. Why not conserve revenue as well? The need of the 
hour is for a national budget system. Every successful private busi- 
ness euts its coat according to its cloth and proportions its expendl- 
tures to each other, tn full view of both its means and its needs. For 
50 years our Government has had no machinery to do this. Now is 
the ee to supply it. It ig easier than food conservation, and just as 
needful. 


NEVER NEEDED AS SORELY AS NOW. 
[By John F. Shepley, president St. Louis Union Trust Co.] 

* © * T consider this an opportune time for the adoption by the 
lederal Government of the budget system; I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that I do, * * * + QOur Government is making and contemplat- 
ing the expenditure of sums of enormous size for purposes extraordi- 
narily diverse and has never needed as sorely as now the aid of this 
system, without which the economical and judicious use of these funds 
is practically impossible. It is curious that a people so progressive 
and enlightened as our Own should suffer its affairs to be administered 
in so haphazard and unscientific a manncr. 


HAPHAZARD METHODS INTOLERABLE, 


[Ry J. F. Downing, president aoe  tentlie National Bank, Kansas 
City. 

I think it is high time.that the people of the United States were 
demanding a budget system for the business of our Government. The 
haphazard methods now employed in making appropriations would not 
ere, in any well-organized business house in the United 
states, 

_ This plan will never be adopted unless the people demand it in- 
sistently, and I am sure every business man in the country feels that 
the time has arrived when there should be economy in the expenditures 
of the Government. and business methods employed the same as for 
individuals and corporations. 


THE MINIMUM OF INEFFICIENCY. 
[By C. E. Schaff, receiver M., K, & T. Ry.] 

Aside from the business considerations which have always suggested 
a budget system for the Federal Government, special conditions urge 
the adoption of such a system now that we are engaged in a war which 
imposes heavy burdens. Government expenditures are certain to be 
tremendous during the war, and the load of taxation will be corre- 
spondingly heavy. ‘The public is prepared to bear whatever burdens 
nuticnal necessities impose, but there is a special reason now that 
every department of Government be so organized as to discharge its 
functions with a minimum waste and inefficiency. A heavy burden of 
taxation speedily becomes irksome if public funds are not expended with 
practical economy. It therefore seems to me that the time is opportune 
for the establishment of a Federal budget system. 


THE MOST EXTRAVAGANT GOVERNMENT. 


[By S. E. Ragland, president —— National Bank, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


/ This Government is in no way responsible for the holocaust 
that is bleeding Europe white, but since it has been forced to take a 
hand it has predere its entire resources to an enterprise the propor- 
tions of which are staggering to contemplate. The ultimate end of this 
enterprise is a democracy in which men, women, and little children 
may be free in the pursuit of happiness; but let no man deceive himself 
about the burdens of taxation that he will have to shoulder in the 
future. It, therefore, is imperative that every citizen demand that his 
Representative in Congress immediately start the machinery for re- 
trenchment in the expenses of the Government. Congress should at 
once provide for a Government budget. 

We are ready and willing to be taxed to attain our great aims, but 
there must from now on be no lost motion in the application of these 
funds. Let us immediately adopt the budget system. 


— 
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Mr. KENYON. Senator Aldrich some years ago startled the 
country by an announcement that the Government could be con- 
ducted for three hundred million a year less than it was being 
conducted. That was at a time when our appropriations ran at 
about one and one-half billions. In other words, there was one- 
fifth of waste, a loss due to inefficiency. No one doubted that 
statement. 

If our expenditures for this fiseal year, outside of loans to the 
allies, should amount to twenty billion, at the same ratio as sug- 
gested by Senator Aldrich there could be a saving of some four 
billion dollars this year. That figure seems rather large, but 
certainly no one will doubt that there could be a saving of at 
least two billions of dollars. That means a per capita saving in 
the United States of at least $20. In other words, it is undoubt- 
edly costing the people of the country to maintain the Govern- 
ment this year with the slipshod methods and lack of any finan- 
cial policy at least $20 per capita more than it would under some 
businesslike method of affairs. Does anyone doubt this to be 
true? That is based upon present rate of expenditure. Of 
course after the war the figures of necessity would be different, 
the waste and extravagance being in proportion to amount spent. 


II. . 
OUR SYSTEM. 

There are 29 different committees in’ Congress which report 
bills affecting the finances of the Government. I ask to be per- 
mitted to insert the list at this point, without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The list referred to is as follows: 

COMMITTEES IN CONGRESS WHICH REPORT BILLS AFFECTING THE FINANCES 
OF THE GOVERNMENT, 


In the House: 
Ways and Means. 
Appropriations. 
Agriculture. 
Foreign Affairs. 
Military Affairs. 
Naval Affairs. 
Post Office. 
Indian Affairs. 
. Rivers and Harbors. 
Invalid Pensions——Civil War. 
. Pensions—other wars. 
District of Columbia. 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 
. Claims—Private. 
Claims— War. 
In the Senate: 
16. -Finanee. 
7. Appropriations. 
18, Commerce. 
19. Agriculture and Forestry. 
20. Military Affairs. 
21. Pensions. 
<2. Indian Affairs. 
23. Naval Affairs. 
24. Post Office. : 
25. District of Columbia. 
26, Public Buildings and Grounds. 
27. Coast Defenses. 
28. Claims. ; 
29. Private Land Claims. 

Mr. KENYON. The Secretary of the Treasury now is a mere 
clerk sending over from the various departments their esti- 
mates. 

The Cabinet has nothing to do with the proceeding; no power 
to pass on the estimates. 

There is no executive responsibility upon the President; the 
legislative branch prepares in detail the financial measures, 
What do they know as to the intricacies of the various depart- 
ments? Bills are amended on the floor and changed in confer- 
ence. ; 

None of the committees consult with other committees as to 
the expenditures. 

It is true auditors are appointed ; but what reports does Con- 
gress ever have and what consideration does it ever give to the 
spending of the money? The whole thing is a financial farce. - 
There is absolutely no financial policy. Our financial methods 
are no better than the methods used in running a peanut stand 
on the corner. We appropriate money as if there were no end 
to national resources. In time the steady pressure of the peo- 
ple who must pay the cost of government will force the Amer- 
ican Congress to a change in its present system. 

There is no coordination or cooperation. The auditing is 
done by the same department that spends the money. 

III. 
ADVANTAGES OF A BUDGET SYSTEM. 

I shall refer in a moment or two to the budget system of 
England, which seems to be the best in the nature of a model 
for the rest cf the world; Lut I want briefly to set forth some 
of the general advantages of a budget system. 
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(2) The finances of the Nation are considered as a unit. 
There is a constant picture showing the expenditures and reve- 


nucs. There is a financial program. It produces equilibrium 
in that the expenditures of all the departments are considered 
with relation to each other and with the national income. It 
places responsibility upon the executive branch of the Govern- | 
nent for initiating the budget. It places responsibility upon 
the legislative branch for the carrying out of the budget. 

(bh) It nationalizes public finance. That is the main ad- 
vantage in it. The appropriations will be made for national 
purposes and not for local. The appropriations for creeks 
with practically no water and public buildings ia little towns | 
can not be made without the sanction of the respective depart- | 
ments, 

An attempt to appropriate for a public building at Podunk 
must have the sanction of the Post Office Department. After 
that there would have to be the assent of the Treasury before 
the item would be put in the estimate. And it would be consid- 
ered from the standpoint of the Nation and not how the appro- 
priation might affect some votes. Members can not offer amend- 
ments increasing appropriations. We would be spared the ridic- 
ulous spectacle at the close of most appropriation bills of Mem- 
bers on their feet offering every kind of an amendment that may 
sid in local matters. 

(c) It is a business program for the year. 
know the condition of the Nation’s finances, | 
the open, There is no mystery about it. The public will take | 
more interest in the finances of the Nation. The budget system 

} 
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makes for economy. Experts will have passed upon the items. 
Oratorical efforts in Congress can not raise them. The sums | 
can not be increased, 

in short, the budget system enables the Government to have a | 
definite financial policy. 

(d) Cabinet officials under the system must have a place upon 
the floor so they may be questioned as to the estimates for their 
respective departments. 

We have seen within the last few weeks a bill before the Sen- | 
ante where questions regarding items were asked in vain. There 
was no one to reply. The Secretary of Agriculture should have | 
been here, and would be under a budget system, to answer the 
questions. 

Cubinet officers would not need to be Members of Congress, but 
it is essential that some provisions be made for the questioning | 
of them upon the floor. Why should it not be? 
have the right to be upon the floor. 

(ec) Every budget system provides for a method of acccount- 
ing. This should be done by officers not connected with the de- 
partments spending the money—by officers appointed, as in 
England, at high salaries and absolutely free of politics and re- 
movable only by impeachment. The fact that Congress will 
criticize the estimates has a healthy effect upon their prepara- 
tion. Departments have a wholesome respect for congressional 
criticism and investigation. 


They already 
| 


zY¥. 
BRITISH SYSTEM, 

'The workings of the budget system in England are generally 
pointed to as the most suecessful method of handling rational | 
finances. Britain has a responsible ministry, whieh makes easier 
the working out of the budget. That is one of the difficulties 
of our system, in that we have no responsible ministry. 

The cabinet there settles the financial policy covering both 
expenditures and the method of raising the money. The cab- 
inet receives estimates from the chancellor of the exchequer for 
the civil departments, and from the first lord of the admiralty for 
the navy, and from the secretary of state for war for the army. 

‘The responsibility for the preparation of the estimates, except 
for the army and navy, rests upon the treasury. The treasury 
consists of the chancellor of the exchequer, first lord of the treas- 
ury, and a number of minor lords. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, chief official of the treasury, presents the budget at the 
demand of the Crown. This is done as soon after the close of the 
fiscal year as possible, 

Over 200 years ago the House of Commons adopted a rule that 
it would consider no motion putting a charge upon public reve- 
nue unless recommended by the executive. Items in the 
budget can not be increased. They may be diminished, but if a 
substantial item were diminished it would be a challenge to the 
Government and might result in the resignation of the cabinet | 
or 4 going to the country for a vote of confidence. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. POINDENTER, Would it not require an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States to require a recommenda- 
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tion of the executive department before appropriations could 
be made? 

Mr. KENYON, 
heading. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
discuss it. 

Mr. KENYON. When the budget is up for discussion the op- 
position gan select the items they desire to discuss. 

Heads of departments are on the floor to answer questions. 

A certain number of days are allowed for debate. 

The vote is taken on the whole item for the particular service 
under consideration. 

In 1909 two budgets were refused and Parliament was dis- 
The budgets were not satis- 
factory to the House of Lords. In 1911 the House of Lords 
were absolutely stripped of their power as to the budget, and all 
they can do now is to give their formal assent. If that is not 
forthcoming, the budget becomes a law in any event, and there 
is no power to veto. 

When the estimates of the budget are approved the appropria- 
tion bill is introduced covering the expenditures. 

The next step is the execution of the budget and the auditing 
and controlling, 

The auditing and controlling is perhaps the most important 


I am going to refer to that under the next 


I shall be pleased to hear the. Senator 


| part of the budget system. 


Questions of waste, inefficieney, and economy enter at this 
stage of the budget. z 

Accounting officers account to Parliament for the proper ex- 
penditure of the budget. 

The comptroller and auditor general is an independent offieer 


| controlling the exchequer and audit department. 


The public accounts committee is formed by statute as a 


| standing committee of 15 members, the chairman of which comes 


from the opposition, 

The comptroller and auditor general reports to this committee 
the result of his audit. 

This committee is perhaps the most important instrumentality 
of the budget. It may investigate any question. The com- 
mittee meets frequently. It investigates any irregularities. . It 
may call witnesses. 

Its reports are submitted to Parliament. Everything relating 
to the audit must be explained to the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee. 

The existence of this public accounts committee keeps the 
officials of the Government in a state of mind where they are 
very careful as to expenditures, as they are very desirous of 
not bringing about criticism. 

The report of this committee goes not only to Parliament 


| but to the treasury, and these reports are printed. 


Perhaps the strongest feature of parliamentary control is the 
audit of the comptroller and auditor general hereinbefore re- 
ferred to. He is an cefficer independent of the treasury and 
independent of the executive branch of the Government. He re- 
ceives a very high salary and is appointed for life. He is sup- 
posedly beyond the reach of every intluence. 

Under the French budget system the estimates are submitted 
to the Chamber of Deputies, who in turn refer the same to the 
budget committee. This committee may write a new bill or 
refer it back to the minister of finance. 

The French system is much more complicated than the 
British. The budget can be changed under the French system 
on the floor of the assembly in either house, but in England it 
is considered only by the Commons sitting as a committee of 
the whole house, and it is necessary that there be executivo 
consent in order to make changes. 

Under the Japanese system the Diet can not increase any item 
of expenditure. 

In Switzerland the National Assembly can change the budget, 
but it is seldom done. In case of disagreement with the execu- 
tive the attempt is made to smooth out the differences. 

I do not care to discuss the workings of the budget system in 
Germany. Nothing done by Germany is pleasant to discuss. 
Suffice it to say that a “budget” has been successful in the 
most autocratic form of government—Germany—and in the 
most democratic—Switzerland. 

The control of the treasury in Britain over the budget does 
not injure the publie service. It makes it essential for a deo 
partment desiring increased expenditures to show the reason 
why. In that way the treasury stands between the spending 
department and the taxpayer; between waste and economy. 

The House of Commons holding the purse strings has really 
given over the initiative to the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. But the house has given up no right of criticism and it 


is not compelled to accept the policy of the ministry in power. 
It can force resignation of the ministry or dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, 
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Under the British system the cabinet has complete control as 
to initiating the budget. 

In our Nation there is no control of expenditures; no system ; 
absolutely nothing but chaos. 

I now refer to the question asked by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. PornpExTerR]. I realize that it is an important con- 
stitutional question. 

i? 

Would the adoption of the budget system require a consti- 
tutional amendment? 

What provisions of the Constitution will be violated? 

Nothing is found in the Constitution with reference to the 
Tresident’s duty as to public finance, unless it be the general 
statement that the President “shall from time to time give to 
the Congress information of the state of the Union and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient; * * * he shall take care that the 
luws be faithfully executed.” 

Further, Article I, section 9, provides: 

No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law; and a regular statement and account of 
ihe receipts and expenditures of all public moneys shall be published 
from time to time. 

This makes it essential that Congress appropriate for the 
expenditures. As to the raising of revenue, the Constitution 
provides, Article I, section 7: 

\ll bills for raising revenue shall originate in the Ilouse of Repre- 
sentatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments 

s on other bills. 

The inquiry may well arise, as suggested by ihe Senator from 
Washington, whether a budget prepared by the Treasury and 
ratified by the Cabinet, which covered the raising of revenue 
as Well as the appropriation of money, could originate in that 
way or must originate in the House of Representatives. If the 
revenue measure were introduced in the House that would cover 
the purpose of the constitutional provision. The bill then would 
have originated there in the constitutional sense. That would 
not be very different from many of the bills now that are pre- 
pared and sent here and introduced. 

Now, the Senate may substitute an entire revenue bill for the 
liouse bill, and in that way violate the spirit, though not the 
letter, of the Constitution. 

The Constitution provides, Article I, section 5: “ Each House 
may determine the rules of its proceedings.” This provision would 
be ample to sustain the budget, as the budget can be made almost 
entirely a matter of procedure. There is no constitutional pro- 
vision for committees or for the privileges of the floor. These 
ure matters of rules, and a budget system could be put into force 
und effect by changing some rules of both Houses and adopting 
hew ones, 

If all financial matters, all appropriations, were taken away 
from the large number of committees now dealing with these 
subjects and placed in one committee, it would go a long way 
toward solving the difficulties. So there could be a rule per- 
mitting the Executive, through a Member, to introduce the budget 
into the House; a rule giving seats to members of the Cabinet, 
nud the right to question them concerning items in the budget. 
‘That question might raise serious debate. They now have the 
privileges of the floor. Of course, no one would expect them 
to have a vote or be in any sense considered Members of Con- 
zress. That would require a constitutional amendment, but 
it is entirely unnecessary to have such procedure. 

There could be another rule adopted preventing any motion or 
‘imendment to change the budget except with the approval of the 
executive department. 

Mr. POINDEXTER rose. 

Mr. KENYON, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What hope would the Senator frem 
lowa have that a transfer of the power of making appropriations 
to the executive department would reduce expenditures, in 
view of the fact that it is the almost universal experience of 
the Government that under our present system the estimates, 
Which are carefully made every year by the executive depart- 
ment, always exceed the appropriations made by Congress? 

Mr. KENYON. I think that is one of the faults that has 
grown up under our system. The executive department real- 
izes that the committees will cut down its estimates, and 
so it makes its estimates too high. If they felt that the commit- 
tees would not simply cut down without knowing anything about 
it they would, I believe, give more careful attention to it. 
Besides that, the Senator will bear in mind that under the 
hudget system there will have to be a ratification, so to speak, 
or a coneurrence by the Cabinet. The auditing must come in 
there, in answer to the Senator’s question, too. A separate 
und distinct board of auditing, separate from the power spend- 
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ing the money, will be a constant restraint, and the criticism 
of Congress will likewise be a restraining influence. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator if his plan provides 
for giving the Cabinet and the board which makes up the budget 
the authority to fix the amount to be appropriated and deny 
to Congress the right to increase or reduce it? 

Mr. KENYON. I wish to say, Mr. President, that I have not 
suggested any plan. My resolution is for the appointment of 
a commission consisting of three Members of the Senate, three 
Members of the House, and three economists to be appointed by 
the President to consider the general subject of a budget and 
report to Congress. There is nothing in it that binds Congress. 
My own idea, which the Senator asks me about, is that the 
estimates should come with the approval of the Cabinet in the 
form of a budget to Congress. They are then before Congress 
for discussion, and Congress to have no right to raise any ap- 
propriation without the approval of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does not the Senator think that is a long 
step toward the concentration of all power in the Executive? 

Mr. KENYON. Not at all. I am not in favor of the concen- 
tration of power in the Executive any more than is the Senator, 
but Congress would have, of course, the absolute power of 
criticism and the power to reduce appropriations. Congress 
could go to the departments. For instance, if the Senator 
desired an appropriation for a public building he would take 
it up with the Post Office Department and show the necessity 
of the building. After the Post Office Department had passed 
on it it would go to the Treasury Department. The condition 
of the Treasury would be taken into consideration. The ques- 
tion would be, Is this a national proposition, or is it just a 
little local proposition somewhere? It would then pass to the 
Cabinet for ratification in the general budget estimates to be sub- 
mitted to Congress. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But the power of the Executive to appoint 
the commission is absolute, and Congress is only advisory. The 
Representatives of the people who pay the taxes would act only 
in an advisory capacity under that plan. 

Mr. KENYON. Congress could defeat the entire budget. of 
course. I will state to the Senator very frankly that it does 
shift the responsibility for initiating expenditures from Con- 
gress to the executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have always been intensely interested 
in this subject; it was discussed in the New York constitutional 
convention ; and I wish to observe, connected with the remark of 
the Senator from Mississippi, that 1 believe it would result in 
increasing the power of Congress. 

Mr. KENYON. I should think that to be true. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Particularly the enforcement of the 
mandate of Congress that the head of the department must 
appear before it,and answer questions could never do any harm. 

Mr. KENYON. I thank the Senator for that suggestion. The 
head of the department, knowing he might come before Congress 
to be interrogated about his estimates, would be very careful. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator will allow me to interject an 
interrogation, in view of the expression of the Senator as to 
what he feels should be the duty of the Cabinet members, if 
Cabinet members are to continue to initiate measures and ex- 
ercise the authority we have seen in later years they have exer- 
cised, does not the Senator think the Cabinet members before 
they are vested with the power to which the Senator alludes 
should be elected by the people and be made responsible to the 
people rather than to be constituted as they now are if they 
are to exercise authority such as the eminent Senator feels 
should be given them on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I will very frankly say to the 
Senater from Illinois that it does not seem to me a feasible 
proposition at all to elect members of the Cabinet. I think the 
Senator will observe that in many States now there is a very 
eonsiderable agitation for a short ballot. I know there is a 
movement in many of the States that the governors shall ap- 
point treasurers and auditors, and for myself I favor it very 
much. I should dislike, however, to see the Cabinet elected by 
the people. I do not think it would be possible. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I fear I may not have made 
myself clear to the Senator. Does the Senator feel that a 
Cabinet member should be allowed to be on the floor of either 
House ; that he should be held responsible and be given authority 
to initiate these questions without having come from the people? 
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Mr. KENYON. Cabinet members would be on the floor of 
either House only for the purpose of inquiry, to answer as to 
their estimates. Was the Senator from Illinois present when 
we had the Agricultural bill under consideration? Senator 
after Senator arose and asked questions about the Agricultural 
bill, but there was no information forthcoming. If we had had 
the responsible head of the department here and had asked those 
questions, we could have known what we were doing. 

Mr. LEWIS. I was getting at this point: I am sensitive, I 
confess, to either Chamber being occupied by anyone who is not 
elected to it or having a right to participate in debate; and since 
one begins inquiry, the other person would have a right to re- 
spond, and if issue was taken with Cabinet members they would 
have a right to argue. Therefore they would be practically de- 
hating on the floor and presenting viewpoints when they repre- 
sent no constituency and come from no authority. I had as- 
sumed that the information which the eminent Senator desired 
is furnished by the heads of these different departments before 
committees. Am I wrong? 

Mr. KENYON. I desire to know what is the Senator’s ques- 
tion? I did not understand it. 

Mr. LEWIS. I had assumed that the heads of the various 
departments did have the information to which the Senator re- 
ferred and conveyed if to committees. 

Mr. KENYON. They convey their estimates to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and he, in turn, sends to Congress this large 
Book of Estimates. The Senator from Illinois has seen esti- 
mates for the year. The heads of departments, it is true, or 
any other witnesses may appear before the committees in refer- 
ence to bills if the committee request it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does not the Senator assume that these differ- 
enti committees when informed by heads of departments are able, 
then, to furnish the Senate the information such as he states 
was sought in vain to be had on the Agricultural bill? 

Mr. KENYON. But the Senator knows they do not keep the 
Senate very well informed. 

Mr. LEWIS. No; I will admit they do not keep it well in- 
formed, but I thought the Senator might assume that in the way 
I have suggested it could be done. I must, however, close. I 
will not interrupt the Senator further. 

Mr. KENYON. Iam very glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. I only have this point in my mind: How far 
does the Senator feel we could adopt the plan of allowing a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, appointed by the Executive, to come before 
us and participate in the discussions 

Mr. KENYON. I do not go that far—— 

Mr. LEWIS. And in the deliberation by their replies and re- 
sponses in the positions they would assume on financial ques- 
tions? 

Mr. KENYON. I do not go to the extent the Senator does at 
all, but that they should come before Congress merely for the 
purpose of answering inquiries concerning the estimates which 
they have presented ; that is all; not for discussion. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Would the Senator from Iowa 
permit an interruption? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to ask the Senator 
whether he contemplates that a Cabinet officer might bring 
to the Senate floor any of his subordinates whom he might 
desire? 

Mr. KENYON. No; unless the Senate should especially ask 
for the presence of the head of some bureau. I do not think, 
for instance, we should assemble the whele Agricultural De- 
partment in the Chamber to answer questions. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Well, does not the Senator know, 





various Cabinet officers, that they know practically nothing 
about the details of, for instance, an Agricultural bill? 

Mr. KENYON. No; I do not. We have had the Secretary 
of Agriculture before our committee, and he seemed to know 
very thoroughly about all of the details of his department. I 
think it is the duty of the Cabinet officer to know about the 
details. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think a Cabinet officer ought 
to know them, if he can; but I think, for instance, as to the 
Secretary of the Interior, with the duties of various kinds which 
we have imposed on him—not against his will, either, for that 
matter—it would be impossible for him to be acquainted with 
the details of the various administrative features that he must 
handle. He has the Geological Survey; he has the Bureau of 
Mines; he has public lands; he has pensions; he has the Cen- 
sus Bureau, and all those various activities, and it would be 
impossible for him te know the details of the bills concerning 
those various matters without consulting the heads of ‘his dif- 
ferent bureaus. 
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Mr. KENYON. I notice—and I say it in no disrespectful 
way at all—that members of the Cabinet seem to have plenty 
of time to travel around the country and to make speeches, and 
I think they have time to come prepared on any subject that 
Congress desires to question them about. They could be in- 
formed as to the particular matter, if necessary, and be able to 
come in and inform the Senate as to it. 

As I was proceeding to say, Mr. President, the foundation of 
the British budget has been a standing order of the House of 
Commons, before referred to, adopted over 200 years ago, pro- 
viding that the House would proceed to no measure where there 
was any demand made upon the treasury unless the executive 
branch of the Government sheuld recommend it. 

It has been said by many authorities that this order may be 
considered a fundamental part of the British constitution and 
the corner stone of the budget system in England. 

Article 1, section 8, of the Constitution provides: Congress 
shall have power— 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all the powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United States or any depart- 
ment or officer thereof, 

This would seem to give complete power to pass any legisla- 
tion needed for the budget system. 

I have not proposed any plan for a budget but have called 
attention to the necessity for some change. Oongress is not 
informed—and this whole discussion we have here this morn- 
ing shows it—and very few Members have given any study to 
the question. 

My joint resolution does not provide for any plan, but simply 
provides for a commission which shall consist of three Members 
of the Senate, three Members of the House, and three economists 
to be appointed by the President. 

What opposition can there be to an investigation of this sub- 
ject and the presenting of a plan to Congress? Congress is not 
compelled to adopt it. It may change or reject it. It will at 
least be the basis on which to build a better structure of financial 
policy for the Government. 

In 1915 the committee on State finance of the New York State 
constitutional convention held hearings on the budget provi- 
sions of the new constitution. Many eminent men discussed 
this question. Among them President Lowell, of Harvard Uni- 
versity: President Goodnow, of Johns Hopkins; ex-President 
Taft; Chairman Fitzgerald, of the House committee, and others. 
This commission should have upon it men of this character. No 
better selection could be made than ex-President Taft or Mr. 
Fitzgerald, formerly of the House committee. I am not con- 
cerned with who is on the commission, and it may be wise to 
have more economists and fewer Members of Congress. I ap- 
prehend, however, that Members of Congress will desire to have 
considerable to say about any change in plans. Personally | 
had rather have the information come from a commission that 
had upon it no Member of Congress, but I realize that such a 
thing is impossible. 

Many of the States have abandoned the obsolete method of 
finance and have adopted budgets. Maryland has adopted a con- 
stitutional amendment on the subject. Wisconsin has what is 
known as the “ Tanner System.” The States are awake to the 
situation. The business men of the Nation are awake. The 
only Rip Van Winkle on the subject is Congress. It is time for 
Congress to wake up and,give to the Nation a sound methed of 
finance instead of the present farcical method of deating with 
governmental expenditure. 

I do not pretend, Mr. President, to suggest just what plan 
should be adopted. A budget system, as I have suggested to 


| the Senator from Mississippi, necessarily shifts responibility 
as a matter of fact, with the duties that we have imposed upon | 





for initiating appropriation from the legislative to the executive 
branch. I do not know that Congress will ever be willing to 
do that; I do not know that Congress will be willing to take 
any action limiting its power to increase items in appropria- 
tion bills. If it will not, it can not adopt a system that will 
amount to anything as a budget plan. I am merely urging this 
proposition out of an earnestness that I feel. These tremendous 
expenditures of public money are now reaching beyond what 
our most vivid imagination could ever conceive of, and the 
people of the country, paying these taxes, are going to scan 
very closely appropriations made by Congress, andl Congress is 
going to be forced by the exigencies of the situation, if this 
war goes on for many years, to do its level best to try to sec 
that public money is spent and accounted for with the same 
fidelity that the private money of a ward would be spent and 
accounted for by a guardian. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 
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Mr. KENYON. Certainly, 

Mr. FLETCHER. It would seem that some improvement 
might be made in the present system, but I am not clear that 
we could derive very much advantage by authorizing the heads 
of the departments to appear before the Houses of Congress. 
‘hey now appear before the various committees. in regard to 
various subjects in connection with which appropriations are 
asked. I am afraid that if we authorized the heads of the de- 
partments to appear here in the Senate we would not have more 
‘han a committee meeting to ask questions. However, I ask 
the Senator if he does not think that perhaps his plan or the 
adoption of some wise budget system would help to some extent 
to do away with duplication of work? I think many, if I may 
sav so, of our unnecessary expenditures arise by reason of over- 
lapping and duplication of work of employees and endeavor in 
the various departments and in divisions of departments. If 
the budget system or plan which the Senator has in mind could 
help accomplish the abolition of that duplication, I have no 
doubt there would be a great deal saved in that way. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator that 
ihe very inquiry shows the necessity of some commission to 
study the question as provided in the resolution. The commis- 
sion would take up subjects of that kind. The Senator preb- 
ably knows vastly more about that than I do, but I know that 
there is a waste in the duplication referred to; and every Mem- 
ber of Congress knows that there is duplication of work. Those 
are questions to be considered by the proposed commission. 

My, FLETCHDPR. And perhaps, in adjusting the budget plan, 
that vould all be gone over and considered, and «a system finally 
reached that would abolish that duplication to some extent. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It seems to me that might be a very impor- 
tant feature. 

\l:. KENYON, Even if this commission did not report in 
favor of any budget plan, they could report on matters of that 
kind, I assume, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, while I can. see 
cifticulties in the way, yet I do think that the propesa: of the 
Senator for a commission to study and investigate the matter is 
a very good thing, and I can not see any very valid objection to 
it. What I rose, however, to suggest was this: The Senator 
suggested that the Senate might hesitate about adopting a propo- 
sition that would permit them to refuse to consider any proposed 
expenditure that was not recommended by a department. I do 
not think a proposition like that ought to shock the Senate very 
inuch, because we have gone to a certain extent along that very 
line. We have a rule that in the consideration of appropriation 
bills amendments of a certain character providing appropria- 
tions are not in order unless estimated for by a department or 
unless they conform to certain other conditions that allow them 
to be considered without such an estimate. We have in that 
very rule ourselves recognized the importance of having the 
recommendation of a department. 

Then, in connection with river and harbor appropriation bills, 
the Commerce Committee, as the Senator knows, has a sort 
ol rule that no item shall be put on a bill unless recommended 
by the department; and while that rule has not always been 
tollowed——— 

Mr. KENYON. They never observed that rule while I was a 
member of the committee, but usually everything was put on 
the bill that was recommended by a particular member of the 
committee who lived in the State where the improvement was 
contemplated. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Senator is hardly 
correct in that. I know of some instances where items were put 
ou that did not have the recommendation of the department, but 
there were very few of them. 

Mr. KENYON, Yes; that is true; but I know that during the 
short time I served on that committee some items were put on 
that had no recommendation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know there were one or two, 
but not very many, and I know that there was quite a contest 
at the time in the Senate upon the proposition that the depart- 
inent had not recommended items. I do not believe, however, 
that there would be very substantial opposition in the Senate 
lo a general proposition along the line I have indicated. 

Mr. KENYON. All I have to say, in closing, Mr. President, 
is that I have submitted these remarks in order that the Senate 
nay, if they will, think about the proposition. I shall move to 
take up the resolution to which IT have referred at the conclu- 


sion of the consideration of the bill which is now the unfinished 
business, 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that when the Senate ad- 
journs to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday next at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Just a moment. Before the 
question is put, I will ask the Senator if he does not hope that 
before Monday the Senate will have the deficiency appropria- 
tion bill now being considered in the House? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If so, the Committee on Appro- 
priations can proceed with its consideration. I do not believe 
we will have the bill before that time; but if we should, it will 
not interfere with the work on the bill, for the committee can 
consider it; in fact, the committee will go to work to-morrow 
morning at 10 o’clock, and the absence of a technical reference 
of the bill by the Senate to the committee will net interfere 
with the progress of our work. I will say that I am induced 
to make this motion because members of the Finance Com- 
mittee tell me the work of that committee can not go along un- 
interruptedly and efficiently with the Senate in session, and they 
are very anxious for the short adjournment in order that the 
work on the revenue bill may be facilitated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The question is on the motion 


CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (S. 4637) for the retirement of em- 
ployees in the classified civil service. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thought I had the floor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair doubts whether the 
Senator from Mississippi can take the Senator off his feet to 
make a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What was the observation of the Chair? 
I did not catch it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is in doubt whether 
the Senator can move to adjourn when the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has the floor and is addressing the Chair. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I thought the Senator from Tennessee 
made his motion and yielded the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I made the motion to be put to the Senate. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. When the motion was made the Senator 
did yield the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, even though a motion was made 
by the Senator from Tennessee, it is open to the Senator from 
Mississippi to make a motion to adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
made a motion to proceed to the consideration of the bill named 
by him. The Chair had not put that question to the Senate, and, 
therefore, the Chair thinks that the Senator from Mississippi, 
perhaps, is in order, and can make the motion to adjourn. The 
Senator from Mississippi will withhold his motion so that the 
Senate may receive a message from the House of Represeuta- 
tives, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. 

DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE MEEKER. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, communicated to the Senate the intelligence 
of the death of Hon. JAcop Enpwin MEEKER, late a Representative 
from the State of Missouri, and transmitted resolutions of the 
House thereon. 

Mr. WILFLEY. I ask that the resolutions of the House be 
laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate resolutions of the House of Representatives, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 


Certainly. 


In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
October 16, 1918. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. Jacos Epwin MEEKER, a Representative from the State 
of Missouri. Y : 

Resolved, That a committee of 20 Members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in con- 
nection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect, this House do now 
adjourn. 


Mr. WILFLEY. Mr. President, I send to the desk resolutions, 


which I ask to have read. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolutions. 

The Secretary read the resolutions (S. Res. 321), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. Jacozp EDWIN MEEKER, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Missouri. 

Resolved, That a committee of 10 Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President, to join the committee appointed on the part of the House of 
Representatives, to attend the funeral of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tion of the resolutions. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 

Under the second resolution the Presiding Officer appointed as 
the committee on the part of the Senate Mr. Rreep, Mr. WILFLEy, 
Mr. Watson, Mr. SutHEeRLAND, Mr. New, Mr. KENnyon, Mr. 
Harpinc, Mr. BecknAm, Mr. Kirrsy, and Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. WILFLEY. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased Representative, I move that the 
Senate adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 1 o’clock and 
45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, October 
21, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


The question is on the adop- 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, October 17, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, . 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lewing prayer: 

Eternal God, whom we have been taught to worship as 
Father, we bless Thee for the rich and varied endowments of 
mind and soul which constitute us progressive beings, lifting 
us to clearer visions of Thee and the laws which environ us and 
hast made character the supreme test. 

Make us strong in our convictions, pure in our desires, and 
thus lead us onward and upward to a closer relationship with 
Thee. 

Again, O God, our Heavenly Father, are we reminded of the 
brief tenure of this life by the sudden and unexpected death 
of 2 Member of this legislative body. Strengthen our faith and 
that of his friends and admirers, especially those to whom he 
was nearest and dearest, in the larger life to which he has been 
called and to which we are all rapidly tending and fit us for 
the inevitable change. 


“Tt lies around us like a cloud, 
A world we do not see; 
Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
May bring us there to be. 


* Sweet hearts around us throb and beat, 
Sweet helping hands are stirred, 
And palpitates the veil between 
With breathings almost heard.” 

Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS IN THE RECORD. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Upon what subject? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To include an address made 
by me on waterways. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on 
waterways. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
13086, the first deficiency bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, pending that motion I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate be limited to 10 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Let me say to the gentleman that I have ap- 
plications for time by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Camp- 
BELL] for 10 minutes and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MAGEE] for 15 minutes, and for safety I think the gentleman had 
better make the request for 30 minutes, and the last 5 perhaps 
will not be used. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate be limited to 45 minutes, reserving 
15 minutes for myself, 
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The SPEAKER. Pending the motion of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, the gentleman from Kentucky asks unanimous con- 
sent that general debate be limited to 45 minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Thirty minutes to be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] and 15 minutes by myself, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Reserving the right to object, I may want 
10 minutes’ time myself. 

= WALSH. The gentleman knows how to get it, does he 
no 

Mr. HEFLIN. I understand the five-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. That general debate be limited to 45 min- 
utes, 30 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CANNON] and 15 minutes by the gentleman from Kentucky. 
Is there objection? : 

Mr. HEFLIN. Reserving the right to object, I will ask the 
gentleman from Kentucky if there will be any chance for my 
getting 10 minutes? I do not know that I want to speak, but 
I would like to have it reserved if necessary. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am simply following the evi- 
dent wish of the House in trying to expedite the consideration 
of the bill, I yesterday took considerable time myself, but I 
took it for the purpose of the explanation of the bill, and only 
that, without in any sense diverging from that purpose. I had 
hoped that we might go on with the reading of the bill thiy 
morning, and that such debate as might be necessary might de- 
velop under the five-minute rule. I think I may be able to 
give the gentleman from Alabama 5 or 10 minutes out of the 
15 I have reserved if he thinks that he needs it. But unless he 
now knows that he wants it, I suggest that we go along under 
the request that I have made. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I will not object, and leave it to 
the gentleman from Kentucky to give me the time if I want it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. Byrns of Tennessee was then agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
atom of the bill H. R, 18086, with Mr. Garrerr of Tennesse in the 
chair. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. MaGEr]. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate that 
the chairman is anxious to get along with this bill, and I will 
not take up any more time of the House than I absolutely have to, 

Mr, Chairman, the pending bill authorizes appropriations 
aggregating $6,345,755,666.04. When we consider that the 
bonded indebtedness of the United States on October 31, 1865, 
was only $1,163,769,611.89 (Spaulding’s Financial History of 
the War, p. 201), and that our governmental expenditures 
from January 1, 1791, to January 1, 1914, only totaled approxi- 
mately $28,000,000,000 (Dewey’s Financial History of the 
United States), and that this bill is merely a deficiency measure, 
it is apparent that our present rate of public expenditures is 
quite beyond human conception. The aggregate expenditures 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, under existing estimates, 
will probably exceed $35,000,000,000, of which amount the War 
Department will undoubtedly get at least $25,000,000,000. An 
annual expenditure of $35,000,000,000 means in round figures 
$96,000,000 per day, $4,000,000 per hour, $66,000 per minute, 
and $1,100 every second. 

I do not speak in any spirit of criticism, but from a sense of 
duty and responsibility as a Member of the House. I speak as 
a Member who has supported every war measure demanded by 
the Executive for the vigorous and successful prosecution of the 
war. The President says that we must win the war. I stan! 
upon that platform with a’! my heart and soul. It is our duty, 
in time of war in the prosecution thereof, to sustain and hold 
up the hands of the President of the United States, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and the Navy, whoever he may be. 
It is the imperative duty of all loyal American citizens in this 
great crisis to concentrate all their thoughts, all their energics, 
and all their resources into an irresistible unit for the sole pul- 
pose of bringing the war to a speedy conclusion by victory. 

We must not forget, however, that in the minds of the 
American people exists this question: “Are public funds beins 
wisely, economically, and lawfully expended?” You on the 
other side of the aisle will soon find out that you are making 4 
great mistake in getting so absorbed in your greed for a cou- 
tinuance in power that you will not see what even the blind 
ean feel. Public sentiment is rapidly crystallizing upon this 
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question, and demands not only that the Congress adopt the 
pudget system, but that the Congress exercise careful supervi- 
sion over the expenditure of public moneys, and take reasonable 
precautions against waste, extravagance, and unlawfulness. 

The Syracuse Post-Standard on September 24, 1918, con- 
tained the following editorial : 


A COMMITTEE CN EXPENDITURES, 


The committee of the House of Representatives which ranks first in 
importance is Ways and Means; it determines how the money neces- 
cary for the support of government shall be raised. Next in importance 
is the Committee on Appropriations; it determines generally where the 
money shall go. There is no committee on expenditures to see that 
the money is honestly and wisely spent. 

The proposition that the House shall have a committee on _ expendi- 
tures with the broadest powers of audit, completing with the Ways 
end Means and Appropriations Committees the circle of legislative 
control of the Nation’s purse, has come before the present Congress as 
usual Our own Congressman, Mr. MAGEB, we are glad to say, made a 
convineing plea for it. The House rejected the proposal as usual. That 
the United States Government should bave the essentials of a budget 
<ystem necessary for the conduct of all corporate business is apparently 
not to be considered. 

here are committees on expenditures to be sure. Their number is 
their condemnation, one for each of the 10 departments whose heads 
are in the Cabinet, one for public buildings, none for any of the multi- 
tude of other agencies for the spending of money. The chairmen of 
ihe 11 committees, working independently, do not take their duties very 
seriously, but they all have fine committee rooms. 

To do away with all these committees and substitute a committee on 
expenditures, with power to hold every department ef Government 
to strict accountability for its expenditures, would be statesmanship. 


The New York Tribune on September 23, 1918, contained the 
following editorial: 
DODGING THE INEVITABLE. 
The House of Representatives has once more refused to create a com- 
mittee on war expenditures. The House usually shrinks from moderniz- 


ing its procedure and conforming its methods of doing business to new 
requirements. A committee on expenditures would be a radical inuo- 


vation. Therefore the majority in the present House will have none of 
it. This fear is unreasoning. It obstructs a recasting of the rela- 
tions of the legislative branch to appropriations and expenditures which 
our war experience has made inevitable. We could blunder along with- 


out a budget system and without a rational apportionment of responsi- 

iity for our national outlay while we were spending only $1,000,000 000 
to $1,500,000,000 a year. But it is preposterous to ge ahead spendin 
$20,000,000,000 or $25,000,000,000 a year without the safeguards e 
dministrative accountability and legislative audit and control. 

We have been proceeding on the mistaken theory that Congress is 
competent to originate and determine down to the last detail the 
expenditures of the executive branch, and that it is a normal function 
of the executive to audit its own expense accounts. Chaos naturally 
results from such a confusion of duties. It is only a form of words 
to say that the House and Senate appropriation committees any longer 

cide what the executive departments are to spend. More than ever 

fore the Jegislative committees merely register the decisions of execu- 
> officials. It could not be otherwise. Secretary McAdoo has even 
ned to control the details of taxation and of other revenue 
legislation. And he has a logical right to do so. Under any well- 
msidered fiscal scheme the executive ought to accept full responsi- 
bility for the outlay necessary to carry out its plans. Congress really 
tal over a routine administrative function when it decides of its 
own motion what ought to be spent by each department, bureau, com- 
mission, and so on down to the pettiest agency of government. 

Under an intelligent budget system Congress would merely vote 

opriations in the mass. That would end forever the dangerous 

m which permits the administration to wash its hands of all 
accountability for the sum total of appropriations. But having fixed 
thet responsibility where it belongs, Congress would be entitled to 
assume the broadest possible powers of audit. Having voted the money, 

would see to it that that money was wisely and profitably spent. 
Congress can not function efficiently until it creates a real committee 
on expenditures, supplanting the various make-believe committees on 
expenditures in the various departments carried for window-dressing 
purposes, in its present organization. 

The House and the Senate should actually “ hold the purse ” through 
a strict auditing of accounts. Congress is the natural forum in which 
to discuss and settle all questions as to the wisdom and usefulness of 
ni 


+ 


onal outlay. 


; | 
Think of the enormous gain in economy and in public morale which 


would result if Congressmen were limited to the role of critics of 
tpenditure and were effectually barred from acting as promoters of 
inlic building, river and harbor, and other “ pork-barrel” extrava- 
nees for the benefit of local interests. This Congress is too deep in 

ruts of the past to feel the need of new methods and a new outlook, 
the Republicans carry the next House they can do nothing more 
mely and constructive than to create that vital auditing committee 
at which the torpor and timidity of the present Congress balk. 

Under date of September 14, 1918, the committee on State 
and municipal taxation of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, in its report on the pending revenue bill, 
said, in part: 

\ny tax system, especially in times of stress, which has a recognized 
tendency to produce profligacy and corruption, should be supplemented 
by measures to cnark these evils. Your committee believes that the 
louse of Representatives should establish a vigorous auditing com- 
mittee, amply provided with assistance and authority and under the 
Chairmanship of a member of the minority party. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MAGEE. I have only a little time, and will be glad to 
yield if the gentleman can get me more time. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I was just going to ask why you did not 
adopt the budget system when the Republican Party was in 
bower? [Applause and laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MAGEE. Under the Republican Party there was a com- 
“\ssion on Economy and Efficiency appointed, and President 
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Taft sent a message to the Congress approving the report of 
that commission. 

Mr. HASTINGS. 
never attempted it. 

Mr. MAGEE. When public sentiment began to crystallize a 
Republican administration created a Commission on Economy 
and Efficiency on “the need for a national budget.” On June 
27, 1912, President Taft sent a message to the Congress approv- 
ing the recommendations of the commission and recommended 
to the Congress the enactment of the legislation necessary to 
put into effect such recommendations. A Democratic admin- 
istration starved to death the commission. 

My contention is that it is as necessary to conserve our finan- 
cial resources as our food products. Our people give without 
stint, but we can retain their absolute confidence only by show- 
ing them that the funds given have been wisely and lawfully 
expended. They are at least entitled to that, and we shirk 
our responsibility when we persistently refuse to render any 
accounting of public expenditures. 

The administration has obtained the services of a former 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, one of the 
great lawyers of the country, to determine where a few 
financial drops have gone. I am unwilling to concede that we 
have not sufficient ability and intelligence in the membership 
of the House to investigate and make an efficient report upou 
public expenditures. My observation is that the membership 
of the House contains its fair share of the best business ability 
and best legal talent in the country. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does not the gentleman think also 
that the House would know best where to go to get that infor- 
mation? 

Mr. MAGEE. Yes. I appreciate that the Committee on 
Appropriations in the preparation of this bill has been pains- 
taking, conscientious, and performed excellent service. But that 
does not meet the situation. We have no authoritative body 
to investigate public expenditures and furnish any information 
to the House. We simply have to shut our eyes and vote. 

We must sustain and back up our incomparable soldiers over- 
Seas to the utmost limit of the Nation’s resources. I feel that 
it was at Chateau-Thierry, the gateway to Paris, where 
through the heroism of American soldiers the German offensive 
ended and the Foch offensive began. We all must feel that the 
soldiers of America fighting under the Stars and Stripes along- 
side of the union jack of sturdy England and the tricolor of 
glorious France will prove the determining factor in this war; 
and all must rejoice to see that the spirit of ‘76 still exists in 
the youth of America. 

This is what a young French woman, Miss Vromet, now 
taking special courses at Syracuse University, says ef our boys: 





You were in power for 40 years and you 


At the Battle of Chateau-Thierry my brother fought beside Ameri- 
can soldiers for the first time, and he told us that the Americans fight 
like tions. 

[Applause. ] 

Our soldiers and sailors overseas and at home must be sup- 
plied with the best of everything. Consequently it behooves 
us to economize in the expenditure of public funds and to make 
it our particular business to stop profiteering everywhere. We 
can not do this unless we adopt efficient means therefor. In a 
speech in the House on April 6, 1918, I pointed out how the great 
committee on public accounts in the House of Commons had 
been an absolute check on waste, extravagance, and unlawful 
expenditures. We imperatively need such a committee here. 
Your refusal, gentlemen across the aisle, to take some means to 
supervise public expenditures wiil prove your undoing. You 
have seen the lightning flash in the recent elections in Maine, 
and you will hear the thunder roar in New York in November 
next. If we vote throughout the State by ballot, it may take 
until near Christmas to count the Republican vote. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

As was stated by the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon], the American people are amazingly unified in 
their determination to push the war to a speedy and successful 
conclusion. This is due in a large part, I think, to the fact that 
war was made upon us. When the Congress on April 6, 1917, 
declared that a state of war existed between the United States 
and the Imperial German Government, we all had vividly in 
mind the ruthless attacks without warning by Germany upon 
eur unarmed merchant ships, flying the Stars and Stripes and 
peacefully sailing upon the high seas where they had the lawful 
right to be. That was the great mistake of Germany that 
doomed her to defeat. She ought to have known that every loyal 
American citizen would spend the last dollar and sacrifice the 
last man, if need be, to protect Old Glory wherever it might 
float upon any land or upon any sea. [Appliuse.| 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I vield 10 minutes to the gen 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. CAmpre rt}. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, it is doubtful if 
at any time in the experience of people with self-government 
their representatives have so united for a single purpose as 
have the representatives of the American people for the suc- 
cessful conduct of this war. To accomplish that purpose par- 
tisanship and personal ambitions have been set aside. Mar- 
velous things have been done since this Congress convened on 
the 2d of April, 1917. It is almost inconceivable that the 
amount of work that has been done could have been accom- 
plished. We have raised and authorized appropriations or ap- 
propriated well onto $50,000,000,000. We have provided for 
the raising of the greatest Army ever marshaled in so short a 
time. We have increased our Navy and perfected our fighting 
organizations on land and sea. Our armies are in action. Our 
Navy has accomplished what Germany thought was impossible. 
We have taken an army overseas in safety. All these great 
things have been authorized and provided for by work done on 
this floor. And there has been no party distinction. Unlike 
any other war, in the history of this or perhaps any other 
country, there has been no minority party. The party in 
power has had the cooperation of the minority party in 
the enactment of every measure essential in the conduct of 
the war. The President has been ungrudgingly granted every 
war power he has asked that was essential. I am sure every 
other Member of the House has felt as I have felt and worked 
and voted as I have voted for every war measure as a solemn 
duty to meet a grave responsibility. One seated in the galleries 
would not know the leader of the majority from the leader of 
the minority or the members of the majority from the members 
of the minority by what has been said and done. On war mat- 
ters amendments offered or voted for, all votes cast have been 
without party distinction. And yet, while Members are here 
aiding in this way in the conduct of the war, some persons are 
campaigning against them upon the ground that their defeat 
is necessary to aid in the conduct of the war. Votes cast for 
or against amendments in the great mass of legislation that 
has been enacted, amendments inconsequential in their general 
effect as war measures, are cited as reasons why this should be 
done. Votes to recommit bills for amendment are falsely 
stated to be votes against the bills. To illustrate: A short time 
ago we passed what is known as the man-power bill. Many 
Members had serious doubts as to the wisdom of including the 
18-year old boys among those first to be sent to the trenches, 

The Secretary of War and the President had said it was not 
the intention of the administration to send the 18-year-old boys 
until the others in the call had been exhausted. In order to 
make assurances doubly sure that this intent of the administra- 
tion should be carried out, an amendment was provided for in 
2 motion to recommit calling the 18-year-old boys last. Many 
of us voted for this motion. The amendment was not carried, 
but the President within 24 hours after the man-power bil! was 
passed, did what he had said had been the purpose of the War 
Department and what Members voted for—gave the 18-year-old 
boys deferred classification. And yet there are men going 
about in congressional districts to-day saying that this or that 
Member voted against the man-power bill, voted against raising 
the necessary men to carry on the war. Of course, the men or 
set of men, or the newspapers that state or publish such things 
know they are making a bold attempt to deceive the people by 
grossly misrepresenting the facts. 

Mr. Chairman, whatever the result of this election may be, 
is to the control of this House, whether the majority shall move 
from one side of this aisle to the other, the conduct of the 
war, if it has not been concluded, will go on. I am confident, 
however, that a Republican House and a Republican Senate will 
zive confidence to the country and impetus to the conduct of the 
war. We will look into the expenditures of the money that 
has already been appropriated and that shall be appropriated in 
the future. I have believed from the beginning that committees 
of Congress should have made the closest inquiry into the man- 
ner in which money has been expended. The Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the War Department should have kept the closest 
watch on the expenditure of money by the War Department. 
We should have stricken with terror those who contemplated 
graft or were misapplying funds. It is doubtful if there would 
have been the waste or worse than waste of $640,000,000 for 
airplanes if those who had the responsibility for expending the 
money knew that every step they were taking was being followed 
up by committees of Congress, the body that appropriated the 
money. I believe that in the next Congress, with the majority 
upon this side and such expenditures being carefully watched, 
not to embarrass, not to hinder, but to insure economy and 
honesty in the expenditure of public funds we shall save money 
and expose graft wherever it exists, 

Great things are to be done in the future. The greatest prob- 
lems that have ever confronted mankind will follow upon peace, 
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the dawn of which is reddening in the East. I confidently be- 
lieve that the constructive forces of this Nation, those with a 
legislative vision and purpose to maintain a high plane of living 
and wages and prosperous conditions for the laborers and indus- 
tries of the country when the country is on a peace basis, are 
on this side of the House. 

For this reason alone, if for no other, the American people 
will act wisely if they change the leadership from one side of 
this aisle to the other—from you to us. I do not say this to 
you in a bitter partisan way. I believe the constructive legisla- 
tion of the Republican Party in the past half century amply 
justifies the statement I have made. Nothing has demonstrated 
itself more forcefully than this: This Nation and the world are 
getting the benefit of the results of the constructive legislation 
of the last half century, Civilization has been benefited by the 
billions of money that have been created by the inspiration of 
that legislation under the leadership of the Republican Party. 
The great wealth that has been accumulated, the great resources 
that have been developed as the result of wise laws have made it 
possible for our Government to expend billions on ourownaccount, 
to lend other billions to our allies, and to send materials and food 
to all the world, and in this way to make possible the triumph- 
ant victory the allied armies are now approaching. [Applause. | 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLin]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the first speaker on the Republican side this morning 
{Mr. MaGee] has the best record of any Republican in the 
House for loyal and whole-hearted support of the administra- 
tion. If his Republican colleagues had his record, they could 
go with better grace to their constituents and ask for reelec- 
tion. But the gentleman from New York allowed his partisan 
zeal to lead him, even in the face of his party’s record in this 
House, to urge that the next House should be Republican. 
Although he has voted with the Democrats nearly all the time, 
he now invites the country to return to “the good old days of 
Republican control.” 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] makes a like 
appeal. He reminds us that constructive statesmanship is on 
the Republican side, and that the country should return to 
those glorious old days of Republican rule. These suggestions 
brought vividly back to me the recollections of the days of 
“Aldrichism” and “ Cannonism,” when Aldrich, the king of the 
Rubber Trust, the leader of the Repubiican Party in the Sen- 
ate, laid a tariff tax on rubber goods and taxed the Amer- 
ican people to put money in his own pockets. I recalled the 
time when Ballinger, a member of the Republican Cabinet, 
was bartering the public domain of the West to Guggenheim 
and his kind. I recalled the time in those glorious old days 
when Lorimer had bought a seat in the Senate from the State 
of Illinois and was impeached by the Senate of the United 
States. These happy recollections of Republican misrule came 
trooping in upon my mind as these Republican gentlemen in- 
vited us to return to those old days. 

In those old days waste and extravagance were rampant in 
Republican circles. The Republican President, Mr. Taft, said 
that you were wasting or squandering annually at least $100,- 
000,000. But Mr. Aldrich said that it was $300,000,000—and you 
gentlemen have the gall to invite us to swap off this Democratic 
administration for that old Republican machine. Why, the 
power-hungry bosses of the Republican Party are doing every- 
thing in their power to get control of the Government, They 
are absolutely trying to buy seats in the House and Senate. Go 
to Michigan, Illinois, and Colorado,-where your millionaire 
candidates are relying for election not upon the patriotism of 
the people but upon their power to buy the elections. In the 
State of Michigan the patriots who believe in clean elections 
were unable to get Republican officials to investigate the corrup! 
use of money in the recent Republican senatorial primary al: 
the Federal court in New York summoned witnesses there 
They have brought them into court, and when the constitutea 
authority of the country said, “ Gentleman, where did you get 
this money and how was it used?” they said, ‘ We decline to 
tell you.” “Take them to jail,” said the judge. “All right, 
we will go to jail, but we will not tell who furnished the money. 
Three of them were sent to jail by the judge in New York yes- 
terday. Buying and selling seats in the United States Senate 
and then defying the constituted authorities of the country. 

When our boys are fighting and dying in France for our coun- 
try, for God’s sake let us refuse to sell or surrender the country 
to these profiteers and corruptionists here at home! [Applause. | 

Do you know what you would do if you got control of this 
House and the Senate? I will tell you what would happen. 
You would begin at once your presidential campaign and for 
two years you would hamper and hamstring the great President 
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and defeat his great measures while you played your game of 
1920 politics. 

Is the country ready for such a miserable performance? It is 
suggested that if you get control of the House and Senate that 
one of your candidates for President will come to Washington 
and dictate your policies—one of which will be to tie the hands 
of the President of the United States. 

President Wilson has not had the loyal support of the Repub- 
lican side. There is no use of trying to deceive yourselves or 
the country. Why, one of your number [Mr. Mason of Illinois] 
offered a bill to tie the President’s hands and stop the Army 
at the 6cean’s side, and no Republican in either branch of Con- 
gress ever condemned that act. One of you Republicans [Mr. 
Britten of Illinois] offered a bill to exempt American boys of 
German and Austrian blood from service to that flag on a for- 
eign field, and no one of you on that side, or in the other branch, 
ever condemned that act. One hundred and eighty-six of you 
voted to exempt excessive profits from the provisions of the 
war-tax bill. Many of you supported the Cooper resolution. 
Many of you supported the McLemore resolution, and many of 
you voted against measures that the President wanted passed 
to aid him in the conduct of the war. 

Gentlemen, let us be fair with ourselves and with the country. 
It would be nothing short of a national calamity, and an inter- 
national disaster, for the Republican Party to get control of 
this House and the Senate at this critical time. Let President 
Wilson have both branches of Congress until this war is over. 
Lincoln had them, McKinley had them, and Wilson has them, 
and he is going to have them after the next election. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] There is no doubt about that. I 
make you the prediction here to-day that we will have this 
House by over 50 majority. A good many of you will not, and 
should not; come back. You place partisan success above the 
welfare of your country. Gentlemen, the country is aroused 
from one end to the other. The patriotism of the people is 
stirred as never before, and they do not propose that this House 
shall be turned over now to the money-grabbing, profiteering 
element of this country. 

Why is it that these men are putting up millions back of you? 
Because they have been required to pay large sums of war 
taxes. They want to get control of the taxing power. They 
want to exempt themselves and put the burden upon the other 
fellow. The voter who sits in the audiences in this fall cam- 
paign and listens to the talk of turning this Government over to 
the constructive statesmen referred to by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] will say, “God of our fathers, deliver me 
from such a fate!” No; gentlemen; let us stand by this great 
Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy. Let us give him 
whole-hearted support. Let us keep the party in power that was 
in power when the war commenced, that was in power when 
we entered the war, and that is now conducting the war suc- 
cessfully. Let us stand by that party until the war is won, 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, under leave just granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I desire to submit the follow- 
ing: : 

“The issue ip ivi8 is, Are we going to stand by the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy? His party was in power 
when the war came on; his party was in power when our country 
entered the war; and his party should remain in power until 
the war is won. 

“The Republican Party leaders, in their efforts to defeat and 
turn out the party now in control, are responsible for the injec- 
tion of partisan politics into this campaign. 

“Suppose the Republicans had been in power when the war 
commenced and were in power now, ard the Democrats should 
how be engaged in a campaign to drive them from power, what 
do you suppose these Republican leaders would say? Why, 
they would accuse us of being disloyal and they would stoutly 
contend that to elect a Democratic House and Senate under the 
circumstances would be doing precisely what Germany wanted 
done. I want to say, as an American to Americans, that to de- 
feat the President’s party in the coming election would be 
nothing short of a public calamity, and it would be seized upon 
and exploited by Germany as a repudiation of the President 
and his war program, and the country would be injured by 
such a course. I submit to the intelligent and patriotic people 
of the United States that it is right and proper that the party 
in power charged directly with the responsibility for the con- 
duct of the war, and especially when the war is being success- 
fully carried on, should be kept in power by the American people. 
One thing is certain, and that is, that every half-hearted Amer- 
ican and every German sympathizer in the United States is 
going to vote the Republican ticket in the coming election. 
German spies and agents are hoping to be able to tell the 
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allies of Germany that President Wilson and his party, the 
party in power, have been repudiated by the American people. 

“ Democrats can truthfully say that under our control the war 
is being carried on in a wonderfully successful manner, and 
therefore with perfect propriety we can ask the American peo- 
pie to indorse the work and leadership that have brought suc- 
cess to our arms, but when the Republicans under the circum- 
Stances ask to have the party in power repudiated they are 
guilty of injecting partisan politics into the very issues of the 
life and death of the Republic. Democrats simply ask for an 
indorsement of service, which has been indorsed and warmly 
praised by the allies and which has resulted in victory for our 
flag, but Republican politicians, when they ask for a repudiation 
of the party in power, show a disposition to place partisan suc- 
cess above the welfare of the country, and if Republicans were 
in power at this time and Democrats sought to do such a thing 
they would be guilty of the same great evil. I want to say again 
that President McKinley, Col. Roosevelt, and ex-President Harri- 
son, during the Spanish-American War, appealed to the Ameri- 
can people to give President McKinley a Republican House and 
Senate and the people did so by an overwhelming vote. Then 
We were at war with Spain, a small power. If it were neces- 
sary then to support and keep in power the Republican Party, 
the party in power when the war came on, how much more im- 
portant now when the very life of our Nation is at stake and the 
civilization of the world is threatened to stand by Woodrow 
Wilson and retain his party in power. In many important in- 
stances Republican leaders and Members have opposed the 
President’s program just as far as they dared to go, and after 
trying to defeat many of his measures as we considered the 
bills section by section and seeing that they had failed, in order 
to save themselves at home they have voted for some of them 
on the final roll call. From another viewpoint it would be noth- 
ing short of a national calamity to turn over the taxing power 
to the men who want to get rich and enormously rich out of 
this war, and the fact that they are supporting the Republican 
bosses now is proof enough that they have been assured that 
the war-tax burden will be shifted from the shoulders of those 
most able to pay to the shoulders of those least able to pay and 
that instead of being required to pay a considerable portion of 
their immense profits they will be relieved of that burden 
almost entirely while Republicans unload it upon the backs of 
the American masses, 

“This is a question—a very important question—that should 
and will be seriously considered by the voter in the coming 
election. Surely the men who are making tremendous profits 
and stupendous fortunes because of the war should be willing— 
and if not willing, should be required—to contribute a fair and 
just portion to the Government and its soldiers who are carry- 
ing on the war. This the Democratic Party has insisted should 
be done, and this the Democratic Party has succeeded in doing, 
and that is why some of these big greedy fellows, making 
millions in war profits, and who are required to pay to the 
Government a fair portion of what they get, are now secretly 
contributing thousands and hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
the campaign funds of the Republican Party. They had rather 
give to the Republican campaign fund a hundred thousand dol- 
lars for sordid purposes than to pay to the Government a 
million dollars in taxes to support the cause involving the very 
life of the Nation. It is whispered around in many quarters 
that the Republicans have the largest campaign fund that they 
have ever had. No one who has been about the Capitol in 
recent months doubts that. The pompous profiteer, sore be- 
cause the law requires him to turn over to the Government a 
considerable portion of his profit in taxes. is now seeking relief 
at the hands of the hungry bosses of the Republican Party, and 
they, without a moment’s hesitation, these power-hungry bosses, 
are ready to agree to use the taxing power of the Republic to 
enable a favored few to escape their fair share of the Nation's 
war burden, and this is to be done, we are told, at the expense 
and great injury of the American masses whose boys are figlt- 
ing and dying for our country. While our boys on a foreign 
field are fighting and dying for our country God forbid that we 
shall sell it or surrender it to plutocracy and predatory inter- 
ests at home. The ghouls and vultures and vampires that 
always appear at a time like this are not only taking advantage 
of a condition produced by war while they fatten upon the dis- 
tress and misfortune of their country, but they are now seeking 
to get control of the Government itself, so that they can suck 
and drain its lifeblood to feed their putrid veins.” 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have five minutes, and I 
will ask the Chair to call me down at the expiration of one. I 
desire to yield four minutes to the gentleman from Missaciu- 
setts [Mr. Gitetr]. 

In that one minute I wish to say this: I think the President 
of the United States can survive, notwithstanding his self-con- 
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stituted chief defender, in season and out of season, rushes in 
and performs and appeals to “ the God of our fathers.” And we 
on this side ean survive, notwithstanding his attack. [Applause 
on the Republican side. ] 

I yield four minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Gruverr]. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not suppose that what I 
am going to say will do any good, any more than what I have 
alrendy said on the same subject has accomplished anything, 
but inasmuch as I once started out to give the details of this 
little transaction, I want to conclude it. I described some time 
ago on the floor of the Hlouse a case where a soldier had made a 
certain allotment to his wife. The wife, not knowing it, after 
he had gone also applied for the allotment, giving her first name 
a little different in spelling, though not in sound, and a little 
different address from the one that her soldier husband had 
given, though in the same town. Month after month she has 
heen receiving two checks, one check to her under the first name, 
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which she had given, and the other check with the first name 


which her husband had destined for her, but both on the face as 


wife of the same soldier. Being an honest woman, she wrote | 


back monthly, telling the circumstances and returning one of 
the checks. But it made no difference. Both monthly checks 
continued to come to her. Finally she wrote to her Congress- 
man, and I thought it well to bring before the House the cir- 


cumstances and also in that way to make it public, and I thought | 


it might call the attention of the Treasury Department to the 
matter. And I thought also, perhaps, returning the check by 
her Congressman might have a little more effect than returning 
it by herself. Sut apparently there is no means of stopping this 
generosity of the United States Government, because I have just 
heard that again has come to her the two checks. [Laughter.] 

I do not remember the exact amount, and I will not at- 
tempt to give it, but they were two sizeable checks; and again, 
this honest, self-sacrificing woman sends back the duplicate, 
which she thinks does not belong to her, because she thinks the 
Government might make use of it otherwise. I call attention 
to the matter again, hoping that it will reach the Treasury De- 
partment and be remedied. I appreciate their difficulties, but I 
do hope that it may reach them and that this particular case 
inay be remedied. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is just possible that the gentleman’s con- 
stituent herself may be mistaken. I know nothing about the 
facts; but, as the gentleman knows, there are certain allot- 
ments that are known as compulsory allotments, in the case of 
dependents, which are paid through the medium of the War- 
Risk Bureau, and then there are certain volunteer allotments 
which are paid through the medium of the War Department, 
and it is possible that the lady may be entitled under the law 
to both checks. 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not think it is possible in this case, but 
I will look into that particular phase of it, and if I find it so, 
I will be very glad to report so. sut I fear very much that 
this is not the only case of that kind. The lady is certainly en- 
titled to great commendation for her persistent industry in 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


trying to put back into the Treasury the money she thinks be- | 
longs there, I can not help having an unpleasant misgiving as | 
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to how many other checks are going out to people who are not | the gentleman from Ohio, he would certainly have the power 


as honest as she is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 

For temporary employees for the Civil Service Commission, $150,000: 
Provided, That not more than four persons shall be employed hereunder 
at a rate of compensation exceeding $1,400 per annum. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, this item and other items 
relating to the increase of clerical force in the departments in 
Washington are worthy of some consideration, and I rise to 
make an inquiry, because the matter was not referred to in 
the Committee on Appropriations inasmuch as it was regarded 
as a matter of incidental importance. And yet, I think the 
members of the legislative subcommittee will be interested in 
knowing what was the policy of the subcommittee on deficl- 
encies in granting this large amount of $150,000 for the Civil 
Service Commission. I believe there is another instance where 
the committee voted to the Department of State $136,000 as 
additional deficiency appropriations for clerical services. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The no appropriation carried in this 
bill looking to 1! iiployment of additional employees in 
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Washington. If the gentleman from Wisconsin will give me 
his attention—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am giving the gentleman my attention. 
I heard the gentleman 

Mr. SHERLEY. The reason for these deficiency appropria- 
tions is simply to maintain existing organizations, and this par- 
ticular one is not for the purpose of ine reasing the number of 
clerks that the Civil Service Commission may have. A number 
of departments asked for such increases. They totaled some- 
thing over $3,000,000, and the committee refused to grant them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman advise the committee 
whether there was an exception in the present legislative bill 
about allowing four persons to be employed at a rate of com- 
pensation in excess of $1,400? If my recollection serves me 
right, two salaries in excess of $1,400 were allowed, not four. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The committee permitted four as seeming 
to be warranted in view of the enlargement of their force and 
their work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The reason why I made this inquiry, par- 
ticularly as to the Civil Service Commission, is that in the bill 
reported from the legislative subcommittee we granted the 
Civil Service Commission a lump-sum amount, if I remember 
correctly, for additional clerical services, recognizing that there 
were additional burdens placed upon the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in providing examinations for the large corps of clerks 
that would be employed in the department service here. 

Mr. GORDON. Is it the understanding of the Committee on 
Appropriations that under the Overman Act the executive de- 
partments of the Government are authorized, or, rather, the 
President is authorized, to transfer employees from one depart- 
ment in which they have nothing to do to another department 
of the Government? Is that comprehended in the Overman Act 
in the judgment_of the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Well, I may say that that is a new sug- 
gestion to me, but prior to the promulgation of the Executive 
proclamation forbidding the transfers of clerks from one de- 
partment to another, without the express sanction of the heads 
of the departments concerned, they were privileged on their 
own initiative to make such a transfer upon the request of an- 
other department, but an abuse arose that required the Execu- 
tive proclamation, because departments were vying with each 
other and bidding for the services of superior clerks, and the 
President, I believe, last December, issued a proclamation that 
forbade that practice. 

But under the Overman law, as I recall it, the President 
would have authority to transfer clerks. Certainly for a long 
time the department heads have been authorized to detail 
clerks from one bureau to another. We have had instances of 





| that called to our attention from time to time, where clerks in 


the Pension Bureau have been detailed to the office of the Sec- 
retary. In the consideration of the legislative bill many in- 
stances have been called to our attention where clerks were de- 
tailed from one bureau to another, permanently, for a year or 
more, to perform work in bureaus where their services were 
urgently needed. 

I think under the scope of the Overman Act the President 
would have that authority. If he has authority to rearrange 
the bureaus and consolidate them 

Mr. GORDON, And transfer functions. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And transfer functions, as suggested by 





to transfer an incident of those functions, namely, the clerks 
to perform the work. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Referring to the suggestion of 
the gentleman with reference to this particular appropriation 
for the Civil Service Commission, the gentleman will doubtless 
recall that when the Civil Service Commission appeared before 
the legislative subcommittee asking a lump-sum appropriation 
for additional clerks their estimate, if I mistake not, was for 
$300,000. The legislative subcommittee denied that estimate 
and gave them $150,000, for the reason that ft was impossible 
at that time to determine just how many clerks they might 
possibly need to take care of this additional work, and with 
the idea at the time that if the Civil Service Commission found 
it necessary to have a larger appropriation they could come 
back and ask for a deficiency. Now. as the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SHertry] has stated, this particular appropria- 
tion, as I understand It, does not involve the employment of a 
single clerk in addition to those now employed in the Civil 
Service Commission. As I understand it, the Civil Service 
Commission will have exhausted the $150,000 by January 1, 
and this appropriation is simply made to enable that commis- 
sion to carry on its work for the balance of the fiscal year, 
The gentleman knows that the Civil Service Commission has 
had an enormous amount of work thrust upon it by reason of 
the thousands and thousands of employees who have been 
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1918. 
made necessary on account of the war, which has increased 
the examinations by many, many thousands. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I quite agree with the statement of the 
chairman of the legislative subcommittee [Mr. Byrns of Ten- 
nessee}], but I can not agree with the logic or approve of the 
position as stated by him when he approved of the action of 
the Civil Service Commission in allotting for the period of six 
months the $150,000 which we allowed them for the entire year, 
and that that should be a warrant for them to comt to Congress 
for a deficiency appropriation. I certainly must object to that 
course because there is a legislative mandate, a statutory law 
that forbids any department or bureau from allotting for any 
period less than a year the total appropriation that has been 
nuthorized for the entire year. ; 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman will recall that 
prior to July 1, the Civil Service Commission had employed a 
large force out of an allotment of funds made to the commis- 
sion by the President. Now, I do not understand that the Civil 
Service Commission have employed any additional clerks, but 
they have been carrying on the force that they had prior to 
July 1 in order to take care of this enormously increased work, 
and this appropriation is merely to enable them to continue 
that work. Otherwise I suggest to the gentleman that the 
Civil Service Commission, in which he so earnestly believes and 
for which he stands, would become inoperative, because it will 
be necessary to fill these various places outside of the 
civil service if we do not furnish the machinery for the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I ask the gentleman a question? Our 
committee was, as I considered, quite liberal in voting clerks 
to the Civil Service Commission. The president of the com- 
mission came before our subcommittee and stated that they 
had received an allotment from the President’s emergency 
fund. Our subcommittee declined to reimburse them for the 
money so used. Now, when our subcommittee voted the Civil 
Service Commission $150,000 for clerical service, was it not 
with the intention of providing for the clerical force over the 
12-months’ period. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Of course, the legislative bill un- 
dertook to provide an appropriation for the entire fiscal year ; 
but, I repeat, the gentleman will recall that they asked double 
ihe amount that the committee allowed them. The committee, 
in other words, reduced their estimate to $150,000, hoping that 
they would be able to get along with that sum, and for the 
reason that no one could tell at that time as to whether or not 
the present conditions would continue to prevail throughout the 
year. Now, the committee, as I say, reduced the estimates 
which the commission then thought they would need for this 
fiscal year, and they find now that they do need the full sum 
that was asked, and this appropriation is simply made to enable 
them to carr, on their present work and not to increase their 
force. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I certainly do not wish to deprive the 
Civil Service Commission of any clerical force that is neces- 
sary to carry on their work. Our subcommittee was reminded 
of the necessity of increasing their force temporarily to meet 
the exigent conditions occasioned by the war, in examining the 
papers of the thousands upon thousands of clerks who are 
needed during the war period. I merely rose to obtain some 
information from the chairman of the committee, so that I could 
have that information when preparing the next legislative bill. 
I withdraw the proforma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The increases in statutory salaries, contained in the. District of Colum- 
bia appropriation act for the fiscal year 1919, shall be allowed and 
paid from July 1, 1918, if the employees otherwise are entitled to re- 
celve them: Provided, That this paragraph shall not be applicable to any 
employee who left the service prior to September 1, 1918. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on this paragraph. I do not reeall any prior bill, where an ap- 
propriation bill carrying salaries has failed to be enacted before 
the close of the fiscal year, which has contained subsequent 
nuthorization carrying back the increased salaries to the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year. i may be in error in my recollection, 
but I would like to have some explanation of this exceptional 
practice of granting increased salaries for a period of three 
inonths when they were not voted by Congress. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit 
an interruption, this matter was not at issue between the two 
Houses. The gentleman will reeall that the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill was held up on three items. Both Houses 
agreed to these increases, notably in the police force. They were 
losing the policemen with great rapidity, and we granted them 
an increase—not a radical increase, but one which would hold 
members of the board. Under a promise or agreement, both 
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Houses having agreed that the salaries should be the figures 
named in the bill, they were able to keep the employees. Now, 
we are carrying out in good faith the promise which was really 
made to the employees who were thereby held. But for that 
increase at that time we would have lost a great number of 
the best employees in the District of Columbia. I gave assurance 
to the District Commissioners that in my opinion both Houses 
of Congress would be very glad to put into effect what was 
their will expressed in the bill, which ought to have become a 
law before the ist of July. The difference between the two 
Houses on the matter, to wit, the half-and-half plan, the Me- 
Kellar item, and another small item, were the only items in 
difference. Therefore, feeling that the House had committed 
itself to that, I told the commissioners that they were war- 
ranted in saying that the very day the bill became a law they 
would get their salaries fixed in the bill and Congress would 
without hesitation give them up from the first of the fiscal 
year, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman was assuming quite a re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. SISSON. I know I did. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The House has great confidence in the 
ability of the gentleman, and knows his acquaintance with 
the needs of the District, especially since he has been charged 
with the responsibility of reporting the appropriations neces- 
sary for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SISSON. Let me say to the gentleman that I did not do 
it without the absolute sancticn of both Houses of Congress, in 
that they had agreed to the bill in all the other items except the 
three items I have mentioned. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not recall that the Congress had ever 
sanctioned any private understanding of the gentleman. 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not know that any such statement 
was ever made on the floor of the House. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There was no private understanding, there 
was an actual concrete situation that confronted the District 
of Columbia. They had to hold their forces, and that was one 
of the reasons why Congress passed the increased salary in 
order to hold many employees. That particularly pertained to 
some employees—I think the police and other employees. The 
Congress agreed to the increase, and the bill, as the gentleman 
recalls, was held up by a fight over the half-and-half principle. 
In the meanwhile the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia were confronted with the fact that their employees would 
not remain at the old salary and they were held under the 
statement that the bill carried an increase and as soon as it 
passed they would receive the increase as of the Ist of July. 
There was a general acquiescence on the part of everybody as 
to that situation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman means by “ everybody "— 
whom? Does the gentleman include others than the subcom- 
mittee that had charge of the bill? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The situation was known in the House gen- 
erally, and for my part I am perfectly willing to assume my 
part of the responsibility. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will accept the statement of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi that there was such an understanding 
had with the District Commissioners, but I think it would have 
been better form to have provided in the resolution continuing 
the appropriations of the last appropriation bill an item that 
the salaries carried in the pending bill should be continued 
during the next fiscal year, as we did some years ago in con- 
tinuing the appropriations of the Post Office appropriation bill, 
by providing an increase of salary for the rural mail carriers 
when that bill failed of passage. I called attention to this 
matter because I think it is exceptional practice to go back 
and vote salaries as of the first of the year. I was not ac- 
quainted with the fact that there was any private under- 
standing—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. - It was not a private understanding; there 
is no private understanding ever made by me as chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee with any department of the 
Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has there been any statement on the floor 
of the House in relation to this understanding? If so, I do 
not recall it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not positive of that fact, but it was 
understood as a matter of general knowledge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am pretty well versed in the affairs 
which go on, and if it had been stated on the floor of the House 
I would not have arisen and called attention to the matter. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am willing to exempt the gentleman from 
any understanding of it—he may not have understood so—but 
I repeat that it was a matter of general understanding. I am 
quite sure that there was some newspaper comment in connec- 
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tion with it. It was simply the practical way of dealing with 
u concrete situation that had arisen; and if there had been no 
understanding, I still think it ought to be done. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am rising to make an inquiry as to the 
situation in good faith. 

Mr. SHERLEY. And I am not objecting to the gentleman’s 
inquiry. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I had no knowledge of any understanding, 
private or otherwise, never heard of it in the Committee on 
Appropriations or on the floor, in connection with the various 
resolutions which have been presented by the gentleman from 
Mississippi extending the effect of the last District appropria- 
tion bill by reason of the snarl that the committee got into with 
reference to three items. If there had been any mention of it 
on the floor of the House, there would have been no necessity 
for my taking the floor. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not objecting to the gentleman’s in- 
quiry. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I want to say that, if there was any such 
understanding, I think it would have been better to have had 
some reference made to it on the floor of the House. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Perhaps that is true; but if there was none 
made it was because of the belief that the situation was well 
understood. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The District bill was under consideration 
several times, and no mention was made that the increase of 
salaries was going to be carried into effect as of the first of 
the year. 

Mr. SISSON. Let me say to the gentleman that the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis], the ranking Republican 
member of the committee, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McAnprews], the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALtt- 
VAN], and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop], all under- 
stood that we were going to ask that salaries should take 
effect from the 1st of July. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman think that when 
he presented the various resolutions, extending the appropria- 
tions of the prior fiscal year, he should have made some refer- 
ence in the House to the fact that that was to be the policy? 

Mr. SISSON. I want to state to the gentleman that there 
was 2 very good reason in our minds why we did not do 
that. We thought we would get a better opportunity to get 
un agreement out of the Senate on the disagreeing items by 
not agreeing to this and letting pressure be brought upop the 
Senate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman’s expectation failed upon 
that. 

Mr. SISSON. It did not fail altogether. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Upon the main item of the half-and-half 
principle, in which I was in entire sympathy with the gentle- 
man, 1 withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking that the telegram which I 
send to the desk be read in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

IIOLYOKE, MASS., October 16. 
Hon. ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 
Washington, D, C.: 


Please inform President Wilson that Deane Works, of Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corporation, after going the limit and subscribing 
100 per cent strong for $175,000, an average of $135 per employee, have 
enrolled an unconditional-surrender club of 71 members, each subscrib- 
ing for one more bond. Above figures show how we feel about backing 
the boys to a victorious finish. 

CHARLES L. NEWcomn, 
Manager Deane Works, Holyoke, Mass. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

1. The emergency shipping fund provision of the urgent deficienc 
appropriation act of June 15, 1917, as amended by the act of April 22, 
1918 (Publie Act, No. 138 of the 65th Cong.), is hereby amended, as 
follows. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a par- 
liamentary inquiry, with the reservation of a point of order. 
The inquiry goes to the paragraphs, the first one of which has 
been read. Will we consider the item by paragraphs or by 
Titles I and 11? We have just read lines 13 to 16 on page 
8. Will that be considered a paragraph under the rule apply- 
ing to appropriation bills? If so, I rise to make inquiries as to 
the purpose of this change in the law. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman 
that as a matter of convenience each of the divisions can be con- 
sidered separately. I shall undertake to explain the purpose of 
them, if the gentleman will permit the reading down to line 22, 
which will embrace the first paragraph. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I should be very glad to do that, subject, 
of course, to the reservation of the point of order, 

_Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, yes, Ys 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that each subdivision 
should be considered as a separate paragraph, and the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(I) In subdivision (d) of paragraph 1, to begin said subdivision and 
to precede the words “ to requisition,” are now inserted the words: “ To 
acquire, construct, establish, or extend any plant, and in pursuance 
thereof to purchase, requisition, or otherwise acquire title to or use of 
land, improved or unimproved, or interests therein; and”. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the two paragraphs which have just been read. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tlemen withhold that for a moment so that I may be permitted 
to obtain some information in respect to this particular sub- 
division? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to inquire wherein this 
increases the power of the Shipping Board? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The language of the act creating the Presi- 
dent’s emergency shipping fund, in the opinion of the lawyers of 
the Shipping Board, seemed perhaps to be deficient in the power 
for the establishment of a plant and to be deficient in the power 
“to acquire title to the use of land improved or unimproved or 
interest therein,” and inasmuch as we have been establishing 
plants, and inasmuch as we have been and it was desirable to 
acquire land, both improved and unimproved, it was felt that 
any legal question as to the power of the agents designated by 
the President under the act should be removed by this extension 
of language. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There has been some doubt, 
then, as to the legality of their acquiring certain ground? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is a question as to whether any power 
existed for the acquiring of unimproved land oz improved land 
that was not taken over directly as a shipbuilding plant. Per- 
sonally, I have felt that the language which is in the existing 
law was broader than the doubt touching it seemed to imply, 
but it is a matter about which there ought not to be any doubt. 
For that reason, upon the representation of Mr. Whipple and 
Mr. Wehle, attorneys for the Shipping Board, this amendment is 
submitted to the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My recollection is that the 
powers heretofore conferred were very comprehensive. 

Mr. SHERLEY. They were. As to paragraph (d) the act 
now reads as follows: 

To requisition and take over for use or operation by the United 
States any plant or any part thereof without taking possession of the 
entire. plant, whether the United States has or has not any contract 
or agreement with the owner or occupier of such plant. 

Subsequently there was legislation increasing the appropria- 
tion to the President, and in making that appropriation language 
was used that clearly indicates to my mind the intention of Con- 
gress that the President, through such agencies as he might 
employ, should have the power to establish plants; so that I 
think that the only question that is really involved in the way 
of the extension of power is the question of making clear the 
power to acquire title or use of land improved or unimproved. 
Then there was some question which the lawyers raised as to 
whether taking over for use or occupation by the United States 
meant taking over simply for use and occupation or taking over 
the title. In some instances they have needed to do one, and 
in some instances they have needed to do the other. They 
simply wanted to make clear the power beyond peralventure 
of acquiring these plants and establishing plants and extending 
them and acquiring land in connection with them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is the gentleman satisfied in 
view of these increased or stronger powers, a tightening up of 
the situation, that owners of property and property rights are 
adequately protected in the matter of compensation? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is provision in the law as originally 
drawn, and it was afterwards unnecessarily reput in as an 
amendment to the law that was reported by the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Cemmittee, which carries the well-known 
provision about the fixing of a price, and if it be not agreeable 
to the owner of the property, the payment of 75 per cent of the 
price, leaving the owner to sue in the court for what additional 
sum he thought necessary. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. All those safeguards are 
maintained? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Unquestionably. There is no intention in 
any way, of course, to take property without making provision 
for compensation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not know whether the gentleman’s 
especial attention has been called to the form of amendment 
adopted here, which follows in subsequent sections, but it is 
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rather new in amendatory language. Lines 17 to 19, page 3, 
read as follows: 

(1) In subdivision (d) of paragraph 1, to begin said subdivision and 
to precede the words “ to requisition,” are now inserted the words— 

And so forth. 

That is rather novel. May I inquire who prepared this? 

Mr, SHERLEY. It was prepared by the attorneys of the 
Shipping Board. I undertook to rephrase it, and to set out just 
the way the whole paragraph would read, but it meant to carry 
into the bill a page or two of language, and I felt that it would 
be clearer to the House if they understood just what language 
was being inserted, and then have such explanation made as 
might be desirable. I had printed just for my own information a 
sheet here that undertook to show the way this law will read as 
amended, and I will be giad if the gentleman is not clear about 
any paragraph to explain it. For instance, I will state now for 
the Recorp that this paragraph which is now proposed to be 
amended if amended in this form would read as follows: 

To acquire, construct, establish, or extend any plant and any appurte- 
nances thereof, to purchase, requisition, or otherwise acquire title to 
or use of land improved or unimproved or interest therein, and to requi- 
sition and take over for use or operation by the United States any 
plant or auy part thereof without taking possession of the entire plant, 
whether the United States has or has not any contract or agreement 
with the owner or occupier of such plant. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I quite agree with the construction placed 
by the learned attorney and chairman of the committee that it 
was hardly necessary to amplify the existing language, but of 
course we wish to make certain the powers to be conferred on 
this board, and if the attorneys for the board have any question, 
of course, perhaps, it would be better to amplify it in plainer 
language, 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman will appreciate that we have 
appropriated something like $4,000,000,000 to the President to 
be expended in the creation of a merchant marine. Now, with 
such huge sums involved and with very large expenditures run- 
ning into the millions of dollars, I did, net feel like I ought to 
leave any question as to these necessary powers, even though my 
own judgment might be that the language heretofore used was 
sufficient. We do not want unnecessary lawsuits. We are goilg 
to have enough as a result of the war without unnecessarily 
having them if we can clarify and make plain what is intended 
by everybody. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of the point of 
order, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

‘The committee informally rose; and Mr. LintHicum having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, announced that the 
Senate had disagreed to the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 63) to establish a 
reserve of the Public Health Service, had asked a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. FiercHer, Mr. Owen, and Mr. 
Tow NsEND conferees on the part of the Senate. 

FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILD, 

The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(II) In subdivision (f) of said paragraph 1, after the words “or 
assume control of,” are now inserted the words “ or to extend, improve, 
or increase, or cause to be extended, improved, or increased.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. The purpose of that is this: It is to make 
valid beyond any question what has been the practice of the 
Shipping Board for some time past in connection with the 
problem of housing incident to these shipping plants. It has 
oeen found that relief could be had frequently by improving the 
tralsportation to the plant from homes where the workmen 
were, and that by increasing street railway and steam railway 
tacilities the necessity for building additional houses was elimi- 
nated. Now, that improvement can take place, and it has 
usually taken place, by extensions of existing facilities—where 
the track is a single track frequently the doubling of it, putting 
in switches and increasing the number of cars and the sched- 
ules by which many men can be accommodated at points some 
distance from the plant who otherwise could not be accommo- 
dated—and if it were not done the Government would be ealled 
upon either to get along with less labor or else greatly increase 
the houses for the workers at these plants. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is nothing in the report 
about this subdivision, and that is the reason I asked the gen- 
tleman whether this subdivision (f) pertained only to trans- 
portation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Subdivision (f) reads as follows without 
the amendment. (f) was an amendment that was placed on 
the original act by a special bill reported from the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Relating to transportation? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am going to read it: 

(f) To take possession of, lease, or assume control of any sireet rail- 
way, interurban railroad, or part thereof wherever operated, and_ all 
cars, appurtenances, and franchises or parts thereof commonly used in 
connection with the operation thereof necessary for the transfer and 
transportation of employees of shipyards or plants engaged or that may 
hereafter be engaged in the construction of ships or equipment therefor 
for the United States. 

Now, that is the existing law. That as amended would read 
as follows: 

To take possession of, lease, or assume control of. 

Now comes the new language: 

Or to extend, improye, or increase or cause to be extended, improved, 
or increased. 

And then follows the language of the existing law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That would mean if it was 
found necessary in order to move these workmen expeditiously 
to extend a road or put in a siding or make certain additions 
or increase of the service, the board would have power to do it? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It means that, and, further, they have 
been doing just that thing. In order that there might be no ques- 
tion whether the language, “to take possession of, lease, or 
assume control of,” permitted the right of extension of, they 
have asked this amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is another case of hav- 
ing the law made plain? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Made perfectly clear that the powers they 
have been exercising and that are necessary to be exercised shall 
be warranted by the letter of the law. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The literal interpretation of this language 
would seem to give the Shipping Board the power to extend the 
franchise. Of course, that is not intended? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The language as it fits into the existing law 
would not make that possible. I will read the whole lan- 
guage—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have it here. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The way it will read now is this: 

(f) To take possession of, lease, or assume control of or extend, im- 
prove, or increase, or cause to be extended, improved, or increased, any 
street railroad, interurban railroad, or part thereof wherever operated, 
and all cars, appurtenances, and franchises or parts thereof commonly 
used in connection with the operation thereof— 

And so forth. 

Now, the word “franchise” there applies to the case of tak- 
ing possession of and using powers under existing franchises. 
Manifestly, Congress could not confer upon this or any other 
body the right to extend franchises of street railways within 
the States, and, in point of fact, there is no intention so to do. 
And this language could not be used to confer such a power. 
TI am glad the gentleman speaks of the matter, in order that 
there may be this expression on the floor of the House. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think it ought to be perfectly clear. 

Mr. SHERLEY. No such practice is being undertaken. In 
point of fact, they are not taking over the street railways at all. 
What they are doing is to help finance extensions and improve- 
ments in order to get the additional transporiation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is this amendment which the committee 
seeks to report mainly intended to authorize the Shipping Board 
to equip the existing street railways with additional facilities, 
rolling stock, and the like, so as to make them more serviceable 
in the transportation of men from the plants to their homes and 
from their homes to the plants? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; and sometimes the situation is brought 
about by the building of a switch and additional trackage, so as 
not to have cars delayed in passing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not believe that there is any author- 
ity in the Shipping Board at present to further increase their 
facilities in the purchase of cars, unless it was granted under 
the authority for the Shipping Board to finance these inter- 
urban corporations, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, the gentleman will find there is a sub- 
sequent amendment looking to taking care of advances and loans 
in order to accomplish these purposes. In other words, instead of 
compelling the Government to build them or take them over and 
requisition them, what they have done—which is much more 
economical and satisfactory—is to loan the money or to finance 
things that they approve as necessary in order to increase their 
facilities. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have thought that instances would arise 
where they would be compelled to increase the rolling stock to 
such an extent to meet the exigent conditions of war time, and 
which would not be existent during peace times. I have in 
mind conditions in the great industrial territory south of Phila- 
delphia. There is no question but what additional rolling 
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stock, more than hecessary in peace times, is required in these 
abnormal war times, and I think this provision is partly for 
the purpose of authorizing the Shipping Board to provide addi- 
tional rolling stock. 


Mr. SHERLEY. That is true, except the way they have 
been providing, it has been to make loans to these corporations 
with the idea o1 enabling them chereby to improve their trans- 
portation systems, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(III) After said subdivision (f) in said paragraph 1, a new subdivi- 
sion is now inserted as follows: 

“(g) In pursuance of the foregoing powers, or any of them, to make 
advance payments or loans of such amounts and upon such terms as the 
President may deem necessary and proper.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. 
the paragraph. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is what I alluded to a moment ago. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Pardon me a moment, if the 
gentleman pleases, but does this pertain to the same matter as 
the last subdivision? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; it not only pertains to that, but it per- 
tains to all the powers that have been given to the President 
in connection with the expenditure of the shipping fund. And it 
provides they can obtain extensions to plants or in the way of 
railway systems or other facilities, by making loans as against 
the Government making the actual expenditures. Now, the re- 
sult of that is very greatly to reduce the amount of moneys that 
the Government has to spend, and these loans are made upon 
securities sufficient to guarantee their repayment. They already 
have, under express provision, authority in regard to housing. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does this provision legalize the right to 
concur in many of these contracts in which loans are made or 
advances are made? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It would legalize this: If the President saw 
fit to permit moneys to be loaned with provision for only their 
partial payment, this would authorize it. But itis not my under- 
standing that any such practice is being indulged in by the 
Shipping Board in connection with these extensions. But that 
is simply my impression, and I would not like to state it as a 
fact. 

Mr. ANDERSON. 
of the Government. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Not only is, but ought to be, and must be 
if you get things done. It is perfectly patent you can not 
get men to-day to undertake extensions of any plants at their 
own expense, with the superwar cost and with the risk of no 
continuing need after the war, unless the Government under- 
takes to bear part of the burden. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I quite agree with the gentleman; but it 
does seem to me that a provision of this kind ought to be safe- 
guarded a good deal more than I think this will be. It ought 
to come from the committee to whom legislation of this char- 
acter ought to be referred. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will say to the gentleman that I will be 
delighted beyond expression if all the various legislative com- 
mittees of the House will take care of all the matters that are 
brought to the Committee on Appropriations. I send them 
there repeatedly, and that is the end of them. Now, when mat- 
ters of real emergency for the prosecution of the war are neces- 
sary the committee must act, and, in point of fact, this power 
originated in the Committee on Appropriations. 

The power under which they are spending this money was 
power which was carried in a deficiency act passed in June, 
1917, and it had nothing to do with the shipping act, which came 
from the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
Personally I have no interest in the matter except to serve the 
Government, and if the gentleman thinks it ought to be delayed 
by going through the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, I shal] not object. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think the gentleman should take 
that attitude. He ought to be here to give information, and be 
willing to give it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have given it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think he ought to criticize peo- 
ple who are asking for information, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Iam not. I am simply saying we are car- 
rying it in this bill because of the circumstances. I tried to 
explain just what is involved. Now, the gentleman thinks it 
is not sufficiently circumscribed, and that it ought to be sent 
to another committee. If the House sees fit to do that, all 
right. I am not seeking to take power to the Committee on 
Appropriations in legislative matters. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw the reser- 
vation of the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. 
Clerk will read, 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 


It is being done by several other bureaus 


The 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

(IV) In paragraph 8 of said provisions, after the word “ shipyard,” 
are now inserted the words “ dry-dock, marine railway, pier.’”’ In sald 
Paragraph the words “or other facilities connected therewith’ are 
stricken out and there are now inserted, after the word “ terminal,” 
the following words: “ and — facilities or improvements connected 
with any of the foregoing descriptions of property.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that for the purpose of getting information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the reason for this was 
again an opinion of the lawyers, which I did not share, but 
which they urged with a good deal of insistence. The language 
now reads, in connection with the word “ plant,” as follows: 

The word “plant” shall include any factory, workshop, warehouse, 
engine works, buildings used for manufacture, assembling, construc- 
tion, or any process in shipyard, dry dock, marine railway, pier, or 
<aeeween and discharging terminal, or other facilities connected there- 
Ww ° 

Now, the lawyers made two criticisms of that. One was that 
they had a question as to whether the word “shipyard” or 
“dockyard” embraced such things as dry dock, marine rail- 
way, or pier. To my mind they clearly do. The act, I think, 
was wisely drawn in generic terms, but they wanted to be 
sure, inasmuch as they are building dry docks and marine 
railways and piers, so that they made the insertion of the words 
after the word “ shipyard.” 

Then, they had some question as to whether the words “ other 
facilities connected therewith” qualified simply the language 
“discharging terminal” or whether they related to the ship- 
yards or dockyards, and, not wanting to have any question 
about that, they suggested the striking out of the words “or 
other facilities connected therewith” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “or other facilities or improvements con- 
nected with any of the foregoing descriptions of property.” 
The purpose of the amendment was to clarify the existing 
statute. I again say that in my judgment the amendment was 
not necessary. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think it does clarify it? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, I worked over it with these distin- 
guished lawyers, and they seemed to think it made more clear 
the situation. 

Mr. MADDEN. My thought was that it made it more com- 
plex, because it seems to me you eliminate the facilities that 
are connected with the dry dock or the railway or the pier or 
the terminal; and, eliminating that, of course you do not in my 
judgment include the facilities to which the term applied. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Perhaps if I read the language as amended 
it would help to clarify it. The language would read as 
follows: 

The word “plant” shall include any factory, workshop, warehouse, 
engine works, buildings used for manufacture, assembling or construc- 
tion or any process in shipyard, dry dock, marine railway, pier, or 
dockyard and discharging terminal, or any facilities or improvements 
connected with any of the foregoing descriptions of property. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think that covers the thing, and I suppose 
it would be considered that “ other facilities connected there- 
with” would be surplusage. 

Mr. SHERLBY. They thought that the words “ other facill- 
ties connected therewith” now qualified simply a discharging 
terminal. What they wanted to do was te embrace facilities 
that pertain to shipyards or dry docks or dockyards or piers, 
or any of these other matters—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Or railroads—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. Or railroads; and for that reason they 
asked for the enlargement of power. 

Mr. MADDEN. It cought to be. I thought at first it was 
rather restrictive, but after the reading of the language by the 
gentleman I think that covers it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, I have read 
that the Shipping Board proposes to build certain dry docks. 
There is no doubt that they have started work on some piers. 
They have built piers. They have built marine railways. Does 
the gentleman know whether dry-dock work has actually been 
started in any instance? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think it has. The gentleman will note 
that immediately following this in the next section is a provi- 
sion authorizing the acquisition or establishment of plants such 
as marine railways, dry docks, and so forth, to the extent of 
$34,662,500, and the hearings state very fully the places, the 
amounts, and what is contemplated to be done. On page 1335 
of the hearings the gentleman will find a statement. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What is the page, please? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Page 1335. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, as a matter of fact, the 


board has been going ahead, doing work on dry docks, marine 
railways, and piers, 
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Mr. SHERLEY. Unquestionably. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Which will now be included in 
the law, so that there will be no question as to their authority 
to do this work? 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is true. The gentleman will find lists 
set out as to executed dry-dock contracts, covering three pages. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The purpose, then, is not only 
to facilitate the work but to leave no question about the au- 
thority of the board to do it? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is to make it perfectly plain that the 
powers they are exercising were powers that were conferred. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, And warranted by law? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I think possibly this matter has been brought 
to the gentleman’s attention, but I wanted to ask him with 
reference to the unusual phraseology of these amendments. It 
secmed to me that it would be better if these amendments might 
be made in the manner in which it has been the custom to amend 
existing legislation. It says the words are stricken out and 
they are now inserted, and so forth. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I explained a few moments ago—— 

Mr. WALSH. I am sorry I was not here. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I undertook to present it so that the law 
would appear as it is proposed to be amended; but in order to 
do that it would have been necessary to print a couple of pages 
of the old law as revised, and I thought that the changes were 
sufficiently plain so that I could indicate, as I have endeavored 
to, just what the meaning was. In each instance I have under- 
taken to set out in the Recorp exactly the way the law would 
read as amended. I have here a print giving the law as it 
would be as amended, 

Mr. WALSH. I came in just as the gentleman was reading 
that, and I did not know what question brought out his re- 
But may I direct the gentleman’s attention to this? 
In line 10, page 4, if you strike out the words “are now in- 
serted”’ and insert in place thereof the word “insert,” so that 
it will read— 








spolise, 


In paragraph 8 of said provisions, after the word “shipyards,” in- 
gsert the words “‘ dry-dock, marine railway, pier ’’— 

That would make it perfectly clear. The point I make is that 
T am afraid to use the phraseology “are now inserted” might 
lead to some doubt in case of interpretation of the legislation 
by the courts. I just wanted to get the gentleman’s idea. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not think there would be any question 
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graph. For instance, following that you will come to the lan- 
guage: 
In said paragraph the words “or other facilities connected there- 
with ’ are stricken out and there are now inserted, after the word 
‘terminal,” the following words: “and any facilities or improve ments 
connected with any of the foregoing descriptions of property.” 


You would have to rearrange it so that it would read: 

In said paragraph strike out the words “or other facilities con- 
nected therewith” and insert, after the word “terminal,” the words 

and any facilities or improvements connected with any of the fore- 
going Seustptions of property.” 

Mr. WALSH. I know the gentleman has given careful con- 
sideration to the matter, and I just wanted to be sure that it 
would not lead to any doubt as to the meaning of the language. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think not; and in order to safeguard it I 
have read into the Recorp the way the provision that is being 
amended will read as amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MApbEN] withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. MADDEN. I withdraw it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn, and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Suertey], chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, answering a question a few minutes ago, called 
attention to a list of dry-dock contracts to be foun on page 
1337 of the hearings. As it is not likely that these hearings will 
be read outside of Congress, I think it is rather important to 
put in the Coneresstonat Recorp a brief summary of the con- 
tracts as they are set forth in this statement. Mr. Piez, of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, was on the stand, and in response 
to the cieeioauate of the committee, the gentleman from Kentucky 
{Mr. SHertey], he put in the following data as to exeeuted 
dry-dock contracts. I shall read only the names of the com- 
panies, the location of the dock, and the estimated cost of the 
dock. That will be sufficient information for the present. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I suggest that the gentleman simply put into 
the Recorp the entire table not only-as to dry docks but the one 
that follows, as to marine railway contracts. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I shall be glad to do that. I 
ask permission to have that done, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
inserting the table referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


I move to strike out the last 














bout it. If you do that, you have got to rearrange the para- The table referred to is as follows: 
Data as to exccuted dry-dock contracts, 

a ieee SA A 7 ee eae . | 4 ae een E 

= | | Security. 

“4 | Name ofcompany Esti- ndtiaiae —_ . icin eee 

‘s= | and location of | Worktobedone.} mated | —— of | amount of loan. 7s ees Write off. 

= | dock. cost. | Lracvor. waen cue. Bond and mort- | + aati 
a> | ms Other security. 
7, gage. | 
BS a ee Se 7 iakees slalal a = pained peepee 


Alabama Dry | Wooden float sa 
Dock & Ship- dock of 10,000 
building o., tons. 

Mobile, Ala. 


nishes site. 


2, (Superseded by 
contract No. 6.) 

3 Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corpo- 
ration (Ltd.), 
Sparrows Point, 
Ma. 


Completion of |2,300,000 | Site and cost in| Cost up 
20,000-ton float- excess of sums 
ing dock steel loaned 

wings, wooden 

pontoons. 





4{ Beaumont Ship- | 
bnildirg & Dry 
Dock Co., Beau- 
mont, ‘Tex. 


dock capacity, nishessite and tost up t 

8,000 tons. cost in excess 
oi amount 
loaned. 


| 
| 
| 


$350,000. 


Galveston Dry | Wood and steel 
Dock & Con- 
struction Co., 
Galveston, Tex. 


floating dock, by contractor 
and cost in 
excess of 
amount 
loaned. 


10,900 tons. ceed $67 


(Superseded — by 
contracts Nos. 8 


| 

; and 9.) 

7| Fahneke Ship- | Wood and steel | 770,000} Repair plant, 
site, and cost 

| in excess of 

| loan. 


building Co. 
(ine.), _— Or- 
leans, La. 


floating dock, $700,000. 


10,000 tons. 


Wooden floating {| 450,000 |} Contractor fur- { 75, per ce 
{ 








$560,000 | Contractor fur- | Actual cost...... 


$1,250,000. 


not exceeding 


761,319 | Site furnished | 80 per cent of 
cost not to ex- 


| Docking charges | Absolute write off of 
against vessels from 33} to 384 per 
owned by the cent, according to 
United States when maturity 

on substantial credited upon date occurs. 
ortion of ad- payment ofloan. 

jJacent site. 





‘turity date. pany and first 
mortgage on 
dry dock and 


Guaranty of Beth- 
lehem Steel Cor- | 


Bond of com- 
pany and first 
mortgage on | poration. 
floating dry 
dock. 


to | Note.—This loan 
repayable in 
five equal an- 
nual install- 
ments com- 
menc ing Dec. 
31, 1918. 

nt of 4 years : ufter ma- 

o but turity date. 


Absolute write off 
of 254 to 334 per 
cent, depending 
upon date of fin l 
payment 


Bond of com- | Docking charges 
against vessels 
owned by the 
United States 
credited upon 
| payment ofloan. 
- ae. ccek OE. GE, CRN To ccc MO ncccstssonces 
} pany and first 

| mortgage on 

lease holdin- 

terest and on 

' drv-dock 

| building and 

| | improvements 


pany and first 
erie rage on 
floating dry 
! | dock and site. 


4 yearsafterma- | Bond of com- 


| 

ES write off 
of 40 per cent. 
| 


5,000. 


} 
| | 
| { 

Cost up to} Syearsalicrma- |} Bondofborrow- } 75 per cent net | Contingent Nowe 
| turity date. er and first earnings of dry | ance not to ex- 
| mortgage on; dock and repair ceed 30 per cent 
| site, on dry | plant applied | cost floating por- 
} | dock, and on against payment tion dry (lock nor 

repair plant. of loan } in mn event 
| $210,000 
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Data as to erecuted dry-dock contracts—-Continued. 





Cost not exceed- | 10 





Security. 


Final payment —— 
when due. Bond and mort- 


gage Other security. 





' 
years after | Bond executed 
maturity date. by both Terry 
& Brittain 
} first mortgage 
upon dry 
| dock, repair 
pian, and | 

easchold. 


| Write off, 
| 


50 per cent of net 
earnings of dry 
dock, marine 
railway, and re- 
pair plant. 


Contingent  allow- 
ance not to exceed 
30 per cent cost 
floating portion 
dry dock not ex- 
ceeding $123,000. 


50 per cent of net | Absolute allowanca 
earnings of dry of 40 per cent of 
dock and.seapt cost of floating 
plant applied portion of dock 


| 

Bond executed 
} | by both Terry 
| | & Brittain 
mortgage on 
| 

! 





dry dock, re- to repayment of not exceeding 
pair plant, | loan. } $209,000. 
and site. | 

} | 


Data as to executed marine railway contracts. 
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- —_ — — a S ee ee ee 
| } | 
S | Terry & Brittain, | Construction of | $775,000 | Site and cost in 
Jacksonville, dry dock 6,000 | | excess of ing $672,000 
Fla |} tons, marine | amount loaned 
| railway 2,500 | 
tons, and re- | i 
pair plant. | 
| i 
9} Terry & Brittain, |} Wooden floating ; 589,000 | Contractor fur- | Cosi not exceed- 
| Savannah, Ga. dry dock 8,000 | nished site ing $577,000. 
| | tons and re-| {| and costinex- 
| | pair plant. | | cess ofamount 
| | loaned. 
| | | 
No 
of | Name of company and | Work to be done. Invest ment of contractor. 
con- | location of railway. 
tract. 


| 
| > , Lh a | 
| Henderson Shipbuild- | 
ing Co. (Inc.), Mo- 
| 


marine railway. and steam power and | 
defrays cost in excess of | 


amount loaned. 


bile, Ala, 


Amount of 
loan. 


2,500-ton wooden | Contractor furnishes site | Cost 


| Security. 
Final payment when |} 
due. ! 


Bond and mortage. Other security. 


{ - — Se 


up to | 3 yearsafter maturity | Bondofcompanyandfirst | Docking charges 
$100,000. | date. | mortgageonrailway and against vesselsowned 
site. by United States 


may be credited on 
repayment of loan. 


{ 
2|Newcomb Lifeboat 2,500-ton marine | Contractor defrays cost in do 2 years after maturity | Bond of contractor and 0. 
Co., Hampton, Va. railway | excess ofamount loaned, date. | first mortgage upon rail- 
j and furnishes all neces- | way and site. 
i | sary lumber and piling. 
3 | Crowninshield Ship- i) als See Contractor furnishes site | ..do .| 3 years after maturity | Noteofcontractor and first Do, 
building Co., Somer- | and defrays cost of ex- | date. | mortgage upon railway | 
set, Mass. ecavating and dredging | (Note.—$10,000 is to | and substantial part of | 
and cost in excess of | be paid 6 months | contractor’s plant, { 
{ amount loaned. | after completion of | i 
| dock.) | 
6 ) Demendet Mia: 1, 6 BOs oo s eians ttt iienmadscmnnad Lei deal see's TOW MONS MONIES 5 5 ibs cc linc ccentacdccssossiwed oe 
ing & Dry Dock Co., | 
Beaumont, Tex. | | | i 
5-] Cumberland re Contractor furnishes site |..... do. . .| 5 years after maturity | Bond of contractor and De. 
building Co., Port- | and defrays cost in ex- date. first mortgage on railway 
land, Me. | ; cess of amount loaned | site and substantial por- 
| ' and cost of dredging and tion of contractor’s plant. } 
i grading. 
6} Tampa Dock Co., }..... do............| Contractor furnishes site |..... do. .| 3 years after maturity | Bond of contractor and 
Tampa, Fla | and agrees to build a ma- |} date. first mortgage upon rail- 
Wg | | chine shop at its own ex- ! way, machine shop, and 
pense and bears at its | site. 
| own expense cost of | | 
| dredging and piling and | i 
| any other cost in excess | 
i { ofamount loaned. } 
7] Federal Marine Ry. | ee ...-| Contractor furnishes site, do MBs TORS cnc wees Bond of company secured | Guarantee of R. S&S. 
Co., Savannah, Ga. complete siding, and de- by first mortgage on rail- Salas; also docking 
fravs cost in excess of way, sife, and substan- charges against ves- 
{ amount loaned. i | tial portions of adjacent sels owned by United 
i land. States may be cred- 
{ | ited upon repayment 
| - | of loan. 
8} Terry & Brittain,Jack- -dO............| (See dry-dock contract Ee ae ee ee HR TE Sayet! oT hanes enh obux meetaaianasen sed 
sonville, Fla No. 8.) ; 
0| Barnes & Tibbetts | Complete one 4,000-) Contractor furnishes site | Cost up to! 35 years afler maturity | Bond of contractor and } 50 per cent of net earn- 
9,1 Shipbuilding & Dry | tonrailway;con-| and defrays cost in ex- $110,000. | date. mortgage on shipyard ings of railway and 
Dock Co,, Alameda, struct one 2,500- and railway subject only repair plant. 
Cal. ton railway by the Fleet Corpora- | 
tion; amount invested $35,900, equity of con- 


cess of the moneys on 
i 
| by contractor exclusive | 


of site to be not less than 


| $25,000. 
i i 
1} None....... éédewd bee i bite sea ea EEN icbc St Ces Se a tesas 7 
12 American Dredging | BG004em Merine boc. cc... ck co cccvcccesess a ee 
1 | Co., Camden, N.J. | railway. 
| 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Meanwhile, and not neces- 
sarily because the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEeriin] made 
a political speech a while ago in which he referred to “ the mil- 
lions and millions” that “somebody” was pouring into cer- 
tain polifical campaigns but because I think it would be inter- 
esting information to him as a student of these financial ques- 
tions, I shall read off hurriedly this list of Government contracts 


hat have been going into certain sections of the country. While | 
they are not in the nature of slush funds, of course, and 
are only for patriotic purposes, they are highly important 


locally. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the gentleman propose to read a lesson 
of instruction to the gentleman from Alabama? Is it something 
that the gentleman is going to give out himself? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; I was going to put it into 


the ConGreEssionat Recorp, because I thought it might be highly 


tractor, not including 
new construction work, 
estimated to be at least 
£500,000. 


| 
| 1o prior mortgage of 
} 
{ 





beneficial to the gentleman in his study of these political and 
financial questions. 

Contract No. 1, Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co., Mobile, 
Ala., estimated cost $560,000, 

Contract No. 2 (superseded by contract No. 6). 

Contract No. 3, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation (Ltd.), 
Sparrows Point, Md., estimated cost $2,300,000. 

Contract No. 4, Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Beau- 
mont, Tex., estimated cost $450,000, 

Contract No. 5, Galveston Dry Dock & Construction Co., Gal- 
veston, Tex., estimated cost $761,319. 

Contract No. 6 (superseded by contracts Nos. 8 and 9). 

Contract No. 7, Jahbneke Shipbuilding Co. (Inc.), New Orleans, 
4a., estimated cost $770,000. 

Contract No. 8, Terry & Brittain, Jacksonville, Fla., estimated 
cost $775,000, 
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Contract No. 9, Terry & Brittain, Savannah, Ga., estimated 
cost $589,000. . 

Now, as to the marine railway contracts, perhaps I ought to 
put them in just here. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will ask the gentleman if he does not know 
that more money is expended in his district for war purposes 
than all the items that he has read for these southern States? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; I do not know that, and I 
question very much if that is the fact. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will furnish the information to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman, in his study 
of financial subjects, will put these figures in the Recorp, I will 
circulate them in my district, because it would be very interest- 
ing to the people there to know it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will give the gentleman the statistics for all 
the States in a few days, which will show that ten, fifteen, and 
twenty times more money is being spent in each northern State 
than in any southern State, and more in the gentleman’s own 
State than in all the southern States. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That would be very compli- 
inentary to “the gentleman from Pennsylvania,” but I question 
whether the compliment the gentleman from Alabama pays to 
“the gentleman from Pennsylvania” is well bestowed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But it is complimentary to 
the gentleman from Alabama to have it known that while he 
makes beautiful speeches here reflecting on the Republican 
Party and charging enormous slush funds, and things of that 
kind, from the days of Ballinger down, the gentleman himself 
has had his hands in the trough and yanked a few contracts 
down to Alabama. It is one of those peculiar political phe- 
nomena worth considering when the gentleman gets on his feet 
and makes speeches in defense of the administration. I hope 
the gentleman will listen, because this is interesting to him, and 
it ought to be interesting to his people. It is sort of an answer 
to ithe charges the gentleman has made: 

Henderson Shipbuilding Ce., Mobile, Ala., cost $100,000. 

Newcomb Lifeboat Co., Hampton, Va., estimated cost $100,000. 

Crowninshield Shipbuilding Co., Somerset, Mass., estimated 
cost $100,000. 

Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Beaumont, Tex. 

Cumberland Shipbuilding Co., Portland, Me., a similar esti- 
mate. 

Tampa Dock Co., Tampa, Fla., a similar estimate. 

Federal Marine Railway Co., Savannah, Ga., a similar esti- 
mate. 

Terry & Brittain, Jackson, Fla., a similar estimate. 

Barnes & Tibbetts Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Alameda, 
Cal., estimated cost $110,000. 

Americen Dredging Co., Camden, N. J., which is opposite the 
— of “the gentleman from Pennsylvania,” no money 
oaned. 

So, for the purpose of the record, it is well to have people 
understand that while we are all intensely patriotic, the gentle- 
man from Alabama simply topping the climax when it comes 
to intensive and vociferous patriotism, the gentleman is still 
reaching down into the trough for the benefit of his own State 
and getting something out of it. Perhaps it {s not well for 
gentlemen who live in glass houses to throw stones, but whether 
this advice will be followed by the gentleman from Alabama I 
do not know. Let him have the credit and glory of getting 
something for his district, now that he is in power and stands 
= : the White House gate. [Laughter on the Republican 
side, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Rrcorp. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not care either to in- 
voke or take part in the controversy between Members of the 
House, but I think we ought to keep the record straight as we 
Zo along. Now, the trouble with my genial friend from Penn- 
sylvania is that he looked at only one table in connection with 
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the contracts that are executed. If he will turn to pages 1331 
and 1332 of the hearings he will find a statement of the pro- 
posed contracts which totals $34,662,500, and they are divided 
as follows: 

Proposed construction. 
One 10,000-ton dry dock at Portland, Me_..____.________ $2, 100, 000 


Gne.ary Geck at Fortemeuth. NW. B.... nc ccecscncese 900, 000 
(Boston, Mass.), bonus for the completion of the Common- 
i ie wi entail iain E cli ak 250, 000 


Three 10,000-ton floating dry docks_._........___________ 6, 500, 000 
Three 3,200-ton marine railways to be located at Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Seattle, Wash.; and Astoria. Oreg__..--_ 760, 000 
One 10.000-ton dry dock at Fall River. New London, or 
IE nas. ct oa ating tbe Glas oma mie atdemaaittietes aaienec 2, 100, 000 
Ten dry docks—New York Harbor, 10,000 to 20,000 ton 
eR ke ee 25, 000, 000 


Three 10,000-ton floating dry docks at Philadelphia______ 10, 000, 000 
[Applause and laughter on the Democratic side.] 

One 10000-ton dry dock at Baltimore, Md____--_____-___ 2, 100, 000 

One 10,000-ton floating dry dock Norfolk Harbor_______~_ 2, 100, 000 


Financial assistance for completion of 7,.500-ton dock, 

Charleston, 8. C 300, 000 
One 5,000-ton floating dry dock, Pensacola, Fla_..-----~- 350, 000 

That makes a total of $52,460,000, and less the available bal- 
ance of $17,797,500 leaves $34,662,500 that is being carried in 
this bill. 

Then as to the actual or estimated commitments for marine 
railways the gentleman will find a list totaling $878.500, and 
they are at various places along the coast. 

I want to say this seriously, aside from the pleasantries ex- 
changed which take place from time to time on the floor, that 
the dry docks are being located at these places where the ship- 
ping warrants their being placed. They are not be’ ¢ placed 
either North or South because it is North or South, and no ap- 
propriation has ever heen made by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions while I have been a member of the committee that have 
been predicated upon geographical considerations from a_ politi- 
cal sense. The committee does not consider these matters, and 
the departments, in spending these huge sums of money, do not 
consider it. It so happens that a very large proportion of the 
money is spent north of Mason and Dixon’s line, and that fol- 
lows simply because of the fact that a great portion of the com- 
mercial industrial development of the country is now north of 
Mason and Dixon's line, and it has not been to play politics 
one way or the other. I think the country ought to understand 
and appreciate that while we occasionally have a little fun with 
each other, the Congress of the United States and the depart- 
ments have forgotten geographical positions in the political 
sense of the term. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

3. The United States Shipping Board shall not require payment from 
the War Department for the charter hire of vessels furnished or to be 
furnished from July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919. inclusive. for the use 
of that department when such vessels are owned by the United States 
Government. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on that. I would like very much to have the chairman of the 
committee explain why it was thought wise to forego the charge 
by the Shipping Board to the War Department. Of course, I 
realize that it all comes out of the Treasury of ‘he United 
States. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That was the major reason. There were 
submitted as estimates in connection with the transportation 
of the Army an estimate for the pay of charter hire for all the 
vessels that would be used by the Army in connection with the 
transportation of troops and supplies. As to those vessels which 
the Government does not own, of course, we must repay the 
United States Shipping Board for the charter hire that it has 
to pay, but it did not seem to the committee wise in ‘his day of 
tremendous appropriations to have to appropriate for the Army 
to pay to the Shipping Board, and it simply involved unnecessary 
bookkeeping and unnecessary appropriations, and as a result 
of that and a revision of the whole cost of charter hire there 
has been a reduction of about 189 million and odd dollars 
made in the estimates under the head of transportation of the 
Army. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was not here yesterday when the gentle- 
man explained the bill, and I see that his remarks are not yet 
printed. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman will appreciate that I have 
not had a chance to revise my figures, and I wanted to be abso- 
lutely accurate. 

Mr. MADDEN. If it is not inconsistent with the public 
policy to answer this, if the gentleman can tell, I would like 
to know what the cost per capita of this transport is where 
our men sail on foreign-owned ships. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The charter hire, where we charter a ship, 
averages about $9.20 a dead-weight ton. That includes the ship 
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with its crew and officers. The allied steamers chartered aver- 
age about $11 a ton, and the American steamships, which were 
requisitioned and which includes the naked ship without a crew 
and officers, is $5.64 a dead-weight ton. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does that make the individual pas- 
senger cost? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have no computation on that. I doubt 
if it could be obtained without a pretty elaborate calculation, 
because many ships have a dead-weight ton capacity and a 
passenger-carrying capacity very much different from what 
another ship of the same dead-weight ton capacity would have, 
due somewhat to construction. 

Mr. MADDEN, I think it would be interesting if these fig- 
ures could be compiled, because I know there is a feeling in 
many quarters throughout the country that we are paying a 
good deal more for the transportation of our troops to the allied 
nations who are furnishing ships than they are justified in 
charging. I would not undertake to say that that is true, but 
there is a general feeling that it is true. 

Mr. SHERLEY. This is true. The impression which existed 
in some quarters that we were getting ships furnished free by 
some of our allies for the movement of our troops or supplies 
is not warranted. I think there was one ship from a South 
Ameriean nation that was furnished to the United States Gov- 
ernment for one or more trips free of charge, but with that 
exception we are paying for all of the tonnage that we use. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course we could not expect to get it free, 
and ought not to. 

Mr. SHERLBEY. I understand we could not; but I simply 
waited te make that statement in view of the impression that 
was in the minds of some that our allies were bearing the 
burden of transporting our troops. They have been very gener- 
ous in the giving over to us ships for that use, and of course 
tliat has menunt, necessarily, the curtailment of ships used in 
their commercial trade on routes that have been long estab- 
lished. It was only what was to be expected, however, from 
uilies who were cooperating with us in using the united forces 
ef all nations in the prosecutien of the war. 

Mr. MADDEN. I heard it said—whether there is any truth 
in it or not, and whether it is proper for me to make the 
statement for the Recorp I would not undertake to say; and if 
it is net true IT would not want it to go into the Recorp—that 
ihe charge made by Great Britain for the transportation of our 
soldicrs avernges $150 per man for carrying them across. I 
do not know a thing about the truth of that, but those who told 
nue clnimed they have knowledge of the facts. If any such 
charge is being made, I think it is exeessive and our Govern- 
nent ought net to permit it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, I have no 

owledge whatever about that; but I question whether any- 
one is in a position to make a statement of that kind upon 
unyihing other than wild speeulation, because the ships are 
net used on the basis of per capita cost of transportation. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; but it would figure up. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But there are so many varying factors in 
regurd to each ship that I question very much whether anybody 
has figured it out. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it would be an interesting tabulation 
and ought to be figured up. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have no information about it. It did not 
oceur to me to make that particular inquiry at the time the 
matter was under consideration. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD. 

or expenses of the War Industries Board, including personal and 
ether services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, rent of 
offices and grounds, traveling expenses, per diem in lieu of subsistence 
net exceeding $4, supplies and equipment, law books, books of refer- 
ence, periodicals. newspapers, repair and upkeep of buildings, and 
printing and binding, $2 000,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania and Mr. WALSH rose, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. Will the gentleman from Kentucky make 
n statement as to the personal services provided for in this 
item, which includes traveling expenses, rent, etc., running up 
to $2,000,000. This is the board of which Mr. Baruch is 
chairman? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is what has resulted from 
the old Council of National Defense? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; it is simply what was a part of the 
Council of National Defense. It was carved out of it. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It grows out of the Council of 
National Defense? . 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The head of it is Mr. Baruch? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is the real center of the 
entire system with regard to distribution of supplies, labor, and 
so forth. May I ask whether the members of the War In- 
dustries Board are paid a salary? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; I think a few of them are, but I ean 
not give the gentleman that exact fact. They asked for a 
total sum of $3,765,825, and they had divided it under various 
heads in connection with the salaries of the employees attend- 
ant upon the members of the board, on the price-fixing com- 
mittee, on the administration, and the various committees that 
are operating under this War Industries Board. 

There is no possible way by which we could determine abso- 
lutely just what moneys were needed. All of this money is prac- 
ticaHy for the payment of salaries of employees, with the excep- 
tion of that which goes to a limited extent for printing, station- 
ery, furniture, and other equipment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The board is divided up into 
departments according to the business, occupations, or indus- 
tries, and very many men who are prominent in those industries 
are here in Washington a great deal of their time in conjunction 
with the board. They are given credit for patriotic and self- 
sacrificing work. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There are 248 of those men who draw $1 2 
year. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This has come now to be a per- 
manent institution. They started out as $1 a year men on pa- 
triotic lines and they were enthusiastic in offering their services 
to the Government. I want to know whether we continue to pay 
them only $1 a year or whether now, by reason of the War In- 
dustries Board having come to be a permanent institution, those 
men are still devoting their services to the Government and the 
War Industries Board substantially without compensation? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Two hundred and forty-three of them are. 
If the gentleman will turn to page 1097 of the hearings, he will 
find the number of employees and the salaries that are being 
paid. On page 1098 he will find the salaries according to the 
character of occupation of the employees. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let me ask the gentleman a 
plain question. Does Mr. Baruch derive any compebsation from 
the Government? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think not. I have no doubt Mr. Baruch 
actually spends considerable money out of his own pocket anil 
he himself gets no salary or compensation of any kind. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He is here necessarily most of 
his time, and probably has given up all other business. Mr. 
Baruch is a very wealthy man, because it was reported only 
recently that he very patriotically subscribed for $1,000,000 
worth of the fourth liberty loan, a very creditable thing for him 
to do. I would like to know whether such men are expectei| 
to stay here in Washington throughout the year, as Mr. Baruch 
is doing, without receiving any compensation whatever? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I doubt if Mr. Baruch would accept any 
compensation, and I suspect that is true as to a considerable 
number of these other 2438 men. There are a number of ex- 
perts who are being pald salaries somewhat commensurate with 
their value, not what they would get commercially but a living 
value, and the gentlemen will find that set out. I want to say 
this touching the general work of the War Industries Board, 
The wisdom or lack of wisdom with which that board performs 
its functions will have more to do with the real production of 
this country in the way of war material than any other single 
agency in the Government. Its work is of the very first mag- 
nitude and can not be exaggerated in its importance. It is a 
great work. ‘To-day they are being required to say to private 
industry, “‘ You shall curtail your industry to a certain extent.” 
They are also saying to private industry, “ You shall stabilize 
your prices and ask only a certain maximum price.” They have 
done that recently in regard to shoes by the elimination of many 
unnecessary styles and the standardizing of the different prices 
of shoes and fixing the price, and they have made it possible 
for the shoe industry to continue to manufacture at a reasonable 
profit and yet supply to the country shoes at very much less 
retail than under the old competitive condition in which each 
manufacturer had to make many more different styles than there 
was any real need for and which if he did not make he would 
suffer by virtue of the competition of other manufacturers who 
did, Now, that is a fair sample of much of the work that has 
come more and more within the domain of the War Industries 
Board. Then, as the gentleman well knows, all priorities in con- 
nection with Government work must be cleared through the 
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War Industries Board, both as to raw material and many fin- 
{shed articles which go to make the raw material of some other 
article. 

"Me. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr Chairman, I appreciate 
the force of what the gentleman says. I think he has made a 
correct analysis of the work of this board and of its usefulness, 
but my inquiry was directed with a view of ascertaining how 
many men still devote their services to the Government for 
nothing, and he has answered by giving the figures 

Mr. SHERLEY. ‘Two hundred and forty-three. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. These men are more or less 
interested, many of them, in the particular lines of industry 
they are called to sit in judgment upon as representatives of 
the War Industries Board. Complaints have come to me from 
many people .who are interested in one line of business or 
another with respect to the manner in which they are obliged 
to go to their competitors to obtain a judgment from the War 
Industries Board. That is to say, a man who may be an im- 
porter in a certain line of business——— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
ventleman from Pennsylvania? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A man who may be an im- 
porter and who desires certain information with regard to his 
particular line of business finds upon inquiry of the War Indus- 
tries Board that the whole matter, which is vital to him and 
may also be vital to the Nation, is intrusted to his chief com- 
petitor, and that if he has any business secrets he must reveal 
them to his competitor who holds this position with the Govern- 
ment at a nominal consideration. It has occurred to me that 
it might be well for this Nation to pay its officers, even on the 
War Industries Board, so that it could have a check upon them 
and might at least know that the industry was getting a fair 
deal. I assume we do not want to crush business competition. 

Mr. SHERLEY. In answer to that, I will say to the gen- 
tleman this, expressing simply my own thoughts, that I do 
not believe that the paying of any salaries to these men of 
high place is going to insure in any degree their honor. Un- 
less a man is a man of honesty in the first instance, the pay- 
ing to him of $15,000 salary or $25,000 salary is not going to 
have any effect. The only other remedy to prevent the situa- 
tion that he complains of—and I am not admitting it is not 
the usual situation, but I think it will be found the exception 
rather than the rule—would be to obtain men who had the 
requisite information and were not engaged in any way in 
commercial life, and that is very much easier proposed than 
done. You are more or less bound to take men who are leaders 
in the trades that they are dealing with if you are to get that 
information which is a necessary predicate for action and judg- 
ment, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Inasmuch as I think there is 
still time, let me ask the gentleman this: The last provision 
in this bill contemplates the appointment of a “ war salvage 
commission ” of seven men, to be appointed by the President, 
whose salaries are not to exceed $10,000 per annum. If we 
can get 234 patriotic men who are willing to serve in the War 
Industries Board for nothing—although many people suggest 
that their interest in their particular lines of business may be 
of some concern to them—why can not we get seven men to 
serve on this war salvage commission who are equally patri- 
otic with the men in the War Insdustries Board? 

Mr. SHERLEY. We could, and for that reason, when I 
read that, I avoided the payment of $10,000 salary. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would not want them to 
serve for a dollar a year. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not going to admit, myself, that I 
ean make a man honest, whom I entrust with responsibilities 
that run into the millions and maybe the billions, by paying 
him $10,000 a year. He is going to be honest because he is 
honest, or he is going to be dishonest because he is dishonest, 
and not because of the $10,000. It is too small to count as a 
factor, but the reason that I provided for a compensation of 
$10,000, if necessary, is this: There are men in the country who 
ure men of high intelligence and ability and who have the 
means to serve for nothing, and I did not want to exclude 
such men, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

| think I might perform some services to my Government 
that are of value. I trust I am doing it now, but it so hap- 
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pens that I would not be able to do it unless I received some 
compensation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. SHERLEY. And that is true of a good many of us. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will place the gentleman’s 
ability, his integrity, and his patriotism against that of any 
man in the War Industries Board who is serving for a dollar a 
year. For that reason I would not prejudice the right of such 
gentlemen as he to serve on that board. We would do so if 
we permitted to serve only those who are willing to serve for 
nothing. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Nobody is prohibited from paying salaries 
to members on the War Industries Board, and, in point of fact, 
they are paying salaries to some men whose circumstances 
minake it necessary. 

Mr. KREIDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. KREIDER. Will the gentleman explain how these dol- 
lar-a-year men came to serve on this board? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Before the gentleman answers that ques- 
tion, will he permit me to ask 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit me to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will yield to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin in a moment. 

I will answer the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KREIDER] by saying they are appointed by the President. Mr. 
Baruch was appointed by the President under the act, as I 
recall it. I have not gone into the matter for some months, but 
at the time the Council for National Defense was formed it was 
provided it should consist of certain Cabinet officers, and that 
then under them there might be such subsidiary committees 
and commissions as were thought desirable. I say “ appointed 
by the President.” I do not think that he undertakes in each 
instance to pick out the individual man, but men in whom he 
has confidence in working out the constantly changing and 
growing problems suggest men for that particular work. The 
committee did not go into the matter at this time because we 
could not go into it. 

Mr. KREIDER. I am not criticizing 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand. 

Mr. KREIDER. I am simply asking for information. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am explaining why I can not give the gen- 
tleman quite the information I would like to give. My impres- 
sion is that the men who are engaged in this work are men who 
have all met with the approval of the President or those gentle- 
men in his counsel whom he trusts. 

Mr. KREIDER. I wish to say that I have been approached 
by at least one man, and he asked me this question that I have 
propounded to the gentleman from Kentucky, and I was unable 
to answer him. That is the reason why I wanted to know. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Before the question was propounded by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the chairman of the commit- 
tee was discussing the question of the salary of the members 
of the salvage commission. I wish to direct an inquiry to the 
gentelman as to whether he has considered fixing the salaries 
of the members of this commission on a per diem basis for the 
days they serve in doing this work? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I did not; and for this reason: I believe that 
any man who is put on that commission ought to be prepared to 
give all his time toit. It is a big enough job to engage the entire 
attention of the ablest men that exist to-day anywhere. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, the thought 
occurred to me that the character of men we should have should 
be men of great business ability, heads of great manufacturing 
establishments, who are to-day receiving, maybe, $100,000 a 
year as salary, and who would be only too glad, like these 
dollar-a-year men are, to give sufficient time to the great prob- 
lems connected with the salvage of Government establishments, 
and yet would not be willing to and could not give their entire 
time to that work; and to award them a compensation as we do 
in other instances of $25 a day would tend to make them per- 
fectly willing to do this service. 

For instance, Mr. John Dodge, of Dodge Bros., is recog- 
nized everywhere as one of the great industrial leaders of the 
country. He might be only too glad to serve and give his best 
thought and study to the great problems that will come before 
the salvage commission, and yet, if he were paid a year’s 
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salary, it might preclude him from serving, as an annual salary 
presupposes that he was to give all of his time to the work, 
and he could not give ll of his time to it by reason of his 
present responsible business engagements. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The provision does not require the payment 
of $10,000. It does not even require the payment of the same 
amount to different individuals. It simply provides that they 
shall not be paid more than $10,000 a year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman realizes that under the 
form of the phraseology all these civilian commissioners will 
get the same salary? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I hope not, beeause I think some of them 
Ought net to receive the same salary as others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. STAFFORD. While the subject is under consideration 
§ merely wish to advance this thought: I know the gentleman 
Trom Kentue ky has given it much more thought than I have, 
although since it was proposed before the general committee 
{ have been revolving it in my mind. I think this work will 
require the very highest order of business ability, and the men 
you wish to obtain are men who are now engaged in the manage- 
ment of large industrial enterprises; not the cast-offs and the 
business scraps of industry, but big men receiving $50,000 and 
$100,000 a yeur salary. They are perfectly willing to serve 
and study at night, and make examination of these sites, and 
make hurried trips, at whatever compensation the Government 
sees fit to pay. If you make the maximum salary $10,000 you 
are not going to get, in my opinion, that character of men, and 
that is the character of men we should obtain. By paying them 
i per diem salary you do not foreclose them from accepting, 
but fix a yearly salary and they are precluded because these 
other engagements prevent them from giving all their time to 
this work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
censin has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For employees in the Department of State, $136,000: Provided, That 
uot more than six persons shall be employed hereunder at a rate of com- 
pensation exceeding $1,800 per annum, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, 
last word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wiseonsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the legislative appropriation bill for the 
present fiseal year we granted to the Secretary of State a con- 
siderably increased amount for clerical services which he had 
not been previously authorized to have, namely, $200,000. Now, 
we have here an additional appropriation. That $200,000 was 
in addition to the appropriations to his regular statutory force 
ane temporary employees, the latter carrying, respectively, 

$54,000 and $73,000, which have been carried the last several 
years, 

I wish to inquire what is the special need of giving him an 
additional appropriation of $136,000 so shortly after the Secre- 
tary of State came before the committee in the preparation of 
ihe legislative appropriation bill? When we prepared the legis- 
lative appropriation bill the war was at its peak. We granted 
to him all, or nearly all, I believe, that he asked for additional 
clerical services. We have been voting to this department 
thousands and thousands of dollars right along for additional 
clerical services. What is the occasion now of voting $136,000 
more for the remainder of the fiscal year? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
this appropriation does not contemplate increasing the force 
now employed in the Department of State. In other words, it 
does not provide for any additional clerks, but it simply is to 
enable the State Department to take care of the force that it 
now has employed. The gentleman will notice that it does not 
provide for an increase of pay of any clerks, and the same limi- 
tation is put upon this appropriation as was carried on the 
original appropriation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, in that par- 
ticular I make a different construction of the present provision 
trom that which the gentleman has just made. Under the exist- 
ing legislative bill there is a limitation that out of the $200,000 
not more than six persons shall be employed at a rate of com- 
pensation exceeding $1,800 a year. Now, you make an appro- 
priation of $136,000 and enact the same provision. I take it that 
under this appropriation of $136,000 he could employ six addi- 
tional persous at salaries aboye $1,800 per annum. 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. This provision here is simply 
intended to carry along the six persons who were employed on 
the original appropriation at salaries exceeding $1,800, and it is 
not contemplated by the State Department to pay anyone out of 
this sum, or the original sum, more than $1,800, with the excep- 
tion of the six persons. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice, in just glancing over the hearings, 
that the gentleman was present when this item was under con- 
sideration before the subcommittee, and I wish to inquire for 
what purposes are these large sums to be used? I have glanced 
over it, not reading it as carefully as I should, but it gives the 
impression that the State Department wants this additional 
amount for the employment of economists and other expert em- 
ployees to study conditions leading up to the preparation of 
peace terms. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; I will say to the gentleman 
that this particular appropriation, as explained by the State De- 
partment, is not to be used for the employment of experts such 
as economists, 

Mr. STAFFORD, On page 832 I find this colloquy: 

Mr. Brrns of Tennessee. Just what will you need men of these qualifi- 

cations for— 

Referring to the question answered previously as to there 
being economists and men of that type. 

Mr. Carr says: 

Because in the work of preparing for the peace conference, post-war 
commerce, treaty revision, and examination of claims there must be 
made a number of studies of economic conditions, political conditions, 
and legal questions that can not be made by the ordinary clerk. We 
have to have men of more ability for that kind of work: also men who 

can take charge of the handling of correspondence, and the direction 
of action upon it, and so on. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has the gentleman noted on page 836, be- 
ginning near the top of the page, the questions that I asked Mr. 
Carr? 1 think my questions and Mr. Carr’s answers make it 

very clear that the amount which we have granted to the de- 

partment simply provides for the force they now have; but it 
will give them authority to grant larger salaries to some six 
clerks, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the gentleman from Wyoming takes 
a different position, in construing this paragraph, to that of the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not so understand. 

Mr. MONDELL. My understanding is that we provide for 
the force that is now in the department. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is exactly what I said. 

Mr. MONDELL. But that we do provide for six new salaries 
in excess of $1,800. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They are not new salaries. They 
are simply to carry six employees who are now employed in the 
State Department at salaries exceeding $1,800. I am quite 
sure that it is not the purpose of the State Department to em- 
ploy out of this sum more than six people at salaries exceeding 
$1,800. Now, I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STarrorD] that the original estimate submitted by the State 
Department calls for $250,000. It appeared in the hearings that 
it was the purpose of the State Department to use $50,000 of 
that sum for the employment of experts—economists and others 
of expert ability and qualifications. It further appeared in the 
hearings that they are employing quite a number of men of ex- 
pert ability and paying them out of the $700,000 appropriated 
in the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill, with which 
the gentleman is familiar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Quite familiar. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The committee felt that since they 
were using the $700,000 fund, or a portion of it, for the employ- 
ment of experts who are economists, and so forth, it would 
hardly be wise to make an appropriation here of $50,000 and 
give them two funds for the same purpose. And hence the com- 
mittee cut out the $50,000, and also reduced the estimate to 
$136,000, so as not to provide for the employment of a clerical 
force in addition to the force now employed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not understand the viewpoint of the 
State Department. They came before the legislative subeom- 
mittee in January of this year and asked for an appropriation of 
$264,000. The original appropriation that they asked for was 
$120,000. After careful consideration we voted them $200,000, 
and that is in the existing law. Now, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee states that this $136,000 is not for the employment of 
any additional employees, but merely for those employees now 
in the department. There must be a conflict there, because the 
State Department is subject to the same law as other depart- 
ments that does not permit them to employ any additional 
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inen’s position. He says it is not for the employment of any 
more employees, and yet the department has no authority to em- 
ploy any greater number of employees than those covered in the 
$200,000 that the Congress voted them in the legislative bill. I 
think some explanation should be made of that position on the 
part of the State Department. 

Mr. MONDELL. The State Department estimated that the 
sum of $250,000 was needed for additional employees, and they 
stated very clearly the purposes for which these people were 
to be employed. They asked that out of that additional appro- 
priation for employees they might pay 25 a sum in excess of 
$1,800. They clearly indicated the character of the employment 
proposed. It developed in the hearings that, under the appro- 
priution of $200,000 which was granted in the legislative bill, 
the State Department had employed a sufficient number of 
people to amount to a pay roll of $336,000 for the year. In 
other words, their present pay roll is $136,000 for the year in 
excess of the appropriation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How is the State Department authorized 
to employ a clerica] force that requires the payment of $336,000 
when the legislative appropriation bill, which was the basis for 
their employment of their clerical force, only authorized them 

employ at the annual rate of $200,000? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not recall at this moment just the 
exact language of the provision in the legislative bill. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STarrorp] may have it before 
him, but I have assumed, from the statement of the State De- 
partment, that that appropriation of $200,000 was so worded 
that the State Department could use their discretion to a cer- 
tuin extent in the employment of people under it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The language is very general. It says: 

lor additional employees in the Department of State, $200,000. 


That does not mean $200,000 for one month. It means $200- 
000 for the entire year. 

Mr. MONDELL, Not necessarily. Under general language 
of that sort the State Department would be fully justified 
in increasing its employees above a force that could be main- 
tained for $200,000 for the entire year. 

They might need all the services in 380 or 60 days, and then 
the work would be completed, The Congress very clearly did 
not intend to give them the sum of $200,000 to be distributed 
through 12 months, divided into 12 sums. The department, 
ucting within its discretion, has increased its pay roll so that 
it will amount to $336,000 for the year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentieman permit? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand that it is the gentleman’s 
construction of the law that the heads of departments, when 
we have voted a lump sum for employees during the entire year, 
can utilize the lump sum in any one month, and then come to 
Congress for additional appropriation? Is not the gentleman 
aware of the provision of the law carried in the sundry civil 
act which requires the heads of departments to allot appropria- 
tions to the respective quarters throughout the year and not 
exceed them? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Wyoming does not pre- 
tend to knew so much about the fine points of legislative limi- 
tution in regard to employments as the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, who is an expert in that particular line. My opinion is 
that the appropriation granted in the form in which this was 
need not be allotted by months, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Dewatt). The time of the gentleman 
from Wyoming has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. The department must necessarily exercise 
its good judgment and discretion in making up its force under 
that kind of an appropriation. Congress may decide when the 
sum is used up to make no further appropriation for that pur- 
pose, The State Department made so good a showing that the 
committee was of the opinion that we should grant them a sum 
sullicient to keep a force of the present size, not necessarily the 
Same foree, but a force of the present size continually em- 
ployed. As one member of the committee, my further under- 
Standing is that they can increase the salaries of six of these 
additional employees above $1,800, but in that event it might be 
necessary for them to somewhat limit their present force. At 
any rate, we do not grant them any new employees. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word, and ask the indulgence of the gentleman from 
Kentucky a moment. I had marked an inquiry on the War 
Trade Board paragraph, and while it is going back the gentleman 
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can explain the matter in a moment or two. The transfer to 
its own use of the amounts collected by a bureau is rather an 
unusual proceeding, and I want to ask the gentleman why it was 
permitted in this case. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Some time ago, when the sundry ‘civil bill 
was up, the War Trade Board called the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that they were required to expend a consid- 
erable amount of money in cable charges at the instance of the 
exporters ; that it was subsequently repaid, and that if they were 
required to cover it into the Treasury they would have to ask 
in the appropriations for a larger sum of money in order to take 
care of this expense. We therefore carried a provision that the 
sums collected from the exporters for telegraph tolls should be 
usable by the department, they having paid the money out in the 
first instance. At that time they neglected to call attention 
to the fact that the same thing occurred as to importers and 
others who did not come within the technical term of exporters. 
As the gentleman knows, the War Trade Board has absolute 
control over imports and exports, and necessarily matters affect- 
ing exporters and importers, frequently urgent, are brought to 
their attention, and at the instance of these people they expend 
large sums in cables to find out facts upon which action may be 
predicated. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I should think it a dangerous 
practice to allow moneys to remain in the hands of a bureau 
in this way. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But the only money they get is the money 
to reimburse them for money paid out of an appropriation that 
Congress has made, and Congress has the control of it because 
it only gives certain moneys for the War Trade Board during 
the year. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Money collected by a depart- 
ment ought to go into the Treasury. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes, ordinarily; but you could not estimate 
how much money would be needed for cables and telegraph tolls; 
it would require $300,000 or $400,000 more appropriation for the 
War Trade Board. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did it appear that the cable 
charges amounted to a considerable sum in 1918? 

Mr. SHERLEY. In three months it amounted to $115,506. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That money actually remains 
in the custody of the War Trade Board. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; it was in the custody of the War 
Trade Board in the first instance, and they paid the bills amount- 
ing to that much and then collected them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But did not turn them into the 
Treasury when collected? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And in that they deviated 
from the ordinary rule. 

Mr. SHERLEY. We gave them that permission in regard to 
exporters. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
that practice hereafter? 

Mr. SHERLEY. We carried a provision in the sundry civil 
bill in regard to the exporters. We now add “importers and 
all other sources.” It is for cable charges that the War Trade 
Board has paid out. I sympathize with what I know is in the 
gentleman’s mind—that we ought not to have a department 
get funds from outside sources and have them reexpended, but 
here is a matter that is limited to the cable charges, and it did 
not seem that there could be any abuse of it. They pay out the 
cable costs in the first instance, and they have to because the 
private people are not permitted to use the cable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. These private parties could not use the cable except 
through the Government, practically, because the Government 
absorbs the use of the cable. Now, the individual exporter or 
importer needs to ascertain certain data in connection with his 
license that the War Trade Board issues to him. They come, and 
the War Trade Board incurs the expense of the cable, and after 
they ascertain what the expense is it is paid by the importer 
or exporter when it is a charge that properly belongs to him. 
Then that money simply goes to reimburse the fund they have 
had. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But it is not entered up in 
any way to appear to be a part of the Treasury of the United 
States. That is the point I am making. I think that is rather 
a dangerous proposition. I know how careful the gentleman is, 
but I want to make this brief statement in his time. Some 
years ago a situation just like this existed in the Treasury 
Department with regard to passports, affidavits, and small fees 
collected, with the result that there was a defalcation. It hap- 
pened that the defaulter was bonded to the Government, and 
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the Government in course of time was protected, but it was a 
condition that ought not to have existed. That money should 
have been accounted for as it came in. This may be such a 
condition as would make it difficult to make these returns to 
the Treasury, but it seems to me that the Treasury ought to 
receive such moneys as come into a bureau of this kind. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Speaking by and large, that is very true; 
but the committee only made this exception because of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding it, and would not think of doing it in 
hnormhialt times, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am not picking out this par- 
ticular board, but can the gentleman state whether the particu- 
lar officials who have charge of this fund, rising in three months 
to as much as $115,000, as indicated by the gentlemen, are 
bonded? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not know about that. All of the disburs- 
ing officers in all of the departments are bonded. The head of 
the War Trade Board is Mr. Vance McCormick, a man of very 
high standing. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is money that comes in in 
relatively small amounts? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; five and ten and fifteen dollars at a 
time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The danger is in having that 
money around, and it is just a question whether it ought not to be 
reported to the Treasury. My judgment is that it should be. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course it is reported to the Treasury, and 
is simply credited to their appropriation. The money is not 
paid out without its going into the Treasury. When they get 
it they turn it over to the Treasury, but they turn it over to their 
account instead of turning it over as miscellaneous receipts, 
so that there is a Treasury auditing. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This relieves them to a cer- 
tain extent from going to the gentleman’s Committee on Appro- 
priations and asking for money; and my opinion, as a Member 
of Congress, is that we ought to permit no department, no bureau 
that is regularly in business now as this one is, to escape that 
responsibility. They should go before the gentleman’s com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SHERLEY. They do. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And tell his committee what 
they want. 

Mr. SHIERLEY. They do come every year. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, So that the gentleman has 
some check upon them. 

» Mr. SHERLEY. They do come every year. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Transportation of diplomatic and consular officers: For the trans- 
portation of diplomatic and consular officers in going to and returning 
from their posts, including the same objects specified under this head 
in the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation act for the fiscal year 
1910, $20,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the gentleman a question. Is 
it the purpose to make a number of new appointments of clerks 
in embassies and legations? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. The department asked for additional 
moneys on account of the increasing burden that exists in the 
legations and embassies abroad. The committee did not give 
the amount they asked. I did not personally conduct this hear- 
ing, so that I am not familiar with the details of the figures; but 
my impression is that they asked for $200,000, and we allowed 
them $125,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman permit me to make an in- 
quiry with reference to the $2,000,000 appropriation for the 
War Industries Board? . 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr, WALSH. The gentleman yesterday stated that the com- 
mittee did not favor increasing the number of employees here 
in Washington—that is, clerks and stenographers. Will the 
$2,000,000 enable the War Industries Board to employ a large 
number of additional clerks? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think not. Some part of their expense 
was for expense away from Washington and part of it was to 
take care of an existing foree. They asked actually for $3,750,- 
000, We gave them $2,000,000; and we gave them that not with 
the idea of increasing the existing force, but maintaining it 
through the year, with perhaps some expense outside of Wash- 
ington that is not now being incurred. 

Mr. WALSH. My question was prompted by the language 
* including personal and other services in the District of Colum- 
bia and elsewhere.” 
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Mr. SHERLEY. That is just the usual language; but, of 
course, some of this money goes into the District, but it goes 
for the rest of the months of this fiscal year and for existing 
pay rolls. It is just the same language that was used before. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

American citizens and prisoners of war in Germany: For relief of 
American citizens in Germany or in German-occupied territory, and 
American prisoners of war who may be taken by German forces, $200,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. Referring to this item of $200,000 
for American citizens and prisoners of war in Germany, may I 
ask why that is in this bill? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Because they are short of money. They 
had about $80,000 and they figured that there are some 2,000 
people they need to make provisions for, and they need this 
additional money. They can not tell just what the expenses 
are. Those expenses are incurred by the Spanish Government 
through the Spanish ambassador and, of course, the Federai 
Government reimburses any expenditure the Spanish Govern- 
ment may make. . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is this Ceficiency appropria- 
tion to make up for the pay of such Americans as may be 
prisoners in Germany? 

Mr. SHERLEY. ‘To make up the expense of looking after 
those prisoners. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is not for salaries or com- 
pensation? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. For relief of American citi- 
zens in Germany—just what kind of relief is that? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will quote from the testimony of Mr. 
Carr: 

Under a provisional reciprocal arrangement with the German Govern- 
ment, pending a definite determination of the questions at the confer- 
ence now in session at Berne, American cflicers who are prisoners of 
war in Germany are paid salaries by the German Government to be 
eventually reimbursed by the United States at approximately the rate 
of $80 per month up to and including the grade of captain and $90 

er month for higher grades. Privates are, however, paid no salaries. 
The latter class in particular are dependent upon the clothing and food 
furnished by the German Government, and that has been found to be 
so inadequate that the soldiers look largely to the packages of food 
they receive through the Red Cross. t is practically imperative, 
therefore, that our soldiers be given small amounts of money imme- 
diately after capture to meet immediate needs, this amount to be re- 
turned by them if reciprocal arrangements can be made on the part of 
Germany as to the payment of salaries to prisoners of war. At present 
officers are paid an initial sum of $50 and noncommissioned officers 
and privates $15 to meet their first expenses after capture, such as 
extra clothing, etc. It_is obvious that their welfare demands these 
payments as well as others with which they may procure from time 
to time through the American prisoners’ central committee in Berne 
certain articles necessary to their comfort and welfare, such as surgical 
appliances, artificial limbs, books, musical instruments, ete. It is for 
this kind of relief of prisoners that this appropriation is requested, and 
as has been explained the initial payments specified are to be reimbursed 
to the Government eventually. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did I understand in the ear- 
lier part of the reading that American prisoners are paid some- 
thing by Germany? 

Mr. SHERLEY. They are being paid something now provi- 
sionally, just as we are paying to German officers who are pris- 
oners of the United States certain money, and there is at tho 
present time a conference at Berne, of which Mr. John Davis, 
the present Solicitor General and who has been designated as the 
coming ambassador to England, is a member, for the purpose of 
adjusting with the German Government this whole matter of 
care and treatment of prisoners of war. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Apparently the main question 
is largely a diplomatic one. I have some inquiry concerning one 
particular prisoner of war. His pay allotment is not coming 
along. The question has arisen whether by reason of his being 
a prisoner of war his pay stops. If, being a prisoner of war, he is 
made some allowance by Germany, this appropriation apparently 
is to make good ultimately the difference between his salary 
and that which Germany allows him. It is a matter I should 
like to have more fully explained if the gentleman is familiar 
with it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What the gentleman is confusing is that this 
particular provision is a question whether men who have been 
captured as prisoners of war shall be continued to be paid by 
this Government and draw salaries, and the comptroller held 
that the payment ceases. There has just been passed through 
the House, at the instance of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
a bill to take care of that situation, and I have no doubt it will 
speedily be enacted in the Senate, to permit the payment of men 
who are reported lost or missing or who are prisoners of war. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am obliged to the gentleman 
for the information, 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman from 
Kentucky permit a question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Considering the very great 
losses which are taking place in the present battles, does not 
the gentleman think that the situation has changed since the 
hearings and that this sum might very well be made con- 
siderably larger to provide for all contingencies? 

Mr. SHERLEY, I think it is larger than any need to make 
it, but the State Department very recently, within a week or 
10 days, made this estimate. They do not know what funds 
they need, and the amount that is appropriated here will not 
be the determining factor. Moneys will be paid to the extent 
that is necessary, and whatever difference there may be the 
Congress will willingly appropriate. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. ; 

Mr. TILSON. There is no part of this that goes to the 
pay of the enlisted man? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. 

Mr. TILSON. This is entirely to take care of their interests 
while they are there? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. This money is to pay advances made 
to the soldiers to supply them with funds that they may need 
when captured and during their captivity, and then subse- 
quently they may or may not be reimbursed. 

Mr. TILSON. It appeared there was considerable hardship 
upon the families of certain soldiers who were captured in 
Germany that came before the committee of which I am a 
member. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That came before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and they asked legislation be carried in the 
bil. I suggested to them that we would do it if necessary, but 
I was sure the Committee on Military Affairs would gladly 
consider and report a bill, and I thought that was the better 
procedure, and accordingly the matter came before the gen- 
tieman’s committee, and they did report it immediately. 

Mr. TILSON. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

International Trade-Mark Registration Bureau: For the annual share 
of the United States for the expenses of the maintenance of the Inter- 
national Trade-Mark Registration Bureau at Habana, including sala- 
ri of the director, and counselor, assistant director and counselor, 
clerks, translators, secretary to the director, stenographers, and type- 
writers, messenger, watchmen, and laborers, rent of quarters, station- 
ery, and supplies, including the purchase of beoks, postage, traveling 
expenses, and the cost of printing the bulletin, $56,450, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the point of order, 
I desire to ask the chairman if this is not anticipating a pend- 
ing bill now before the Committee on Patents or the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not understand so. This is under an 
existing agreement as to our part of the expenditures of this 
bureau. The gentleman from Tennessee {Mr. Byrns] can per- 
haps give the gentleman even more detailed information. 

Mr. WALSH. I am under the impression that there is a 
sort of tentative agreement in reference to this International 
Trade-Mark Bureau and that it is legislation to put an agree- 
ment into binding force and effect and that the legislation is 
now pending before one or two committees of the House, and I 
think this appropriation is practically the legislation that is 
desired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman this 
fs to carry out an agreement made by this Nation with the Cen- 
tral and South American Republics and also with the island 
of Cuba which was made August 20, 1910, at Buenos Aires. 
Under that convention and agreement there were to be two 
bureaus established, one at Habana, and in that organization 
to be the United States, Cuba, and the Central American Re- 
publics. 

Mr. WALSH. What year did the gentleman state? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. August 20, 1910. 

Mr. WALSH. Why was it not carried in the diplomatic and 
consular appropriation bill? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Because it is only just recently 
that the agreement has been signed and entered into by all the 
countries involved. 

Mr. WALSH. That is just the point I am making, that the 
legislation to permit the agreement did not permit the appro- 
priation of this sum and the authorization of the employment of 
all these officials, 





Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
Mr. Carr, of the State Department, stated that— 

On August 20, 1910, the Fourth National Conference of the American 
States of Buenos Aires formally adopted a convention for the protec- 
tion of trade-marks. The convention was ratified by the United States 
on the 2lst of March, 1911, and proclaimed by the President on Sep- 
tember 16, 1916. It bas also been ratified by Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, and Cesta Rica. 
The convention provides for two registration bureaus, one at Habana 
and one at Rio de Janeiro, and that at Rio de Janeiro was intended to 
deal with oo for the 10 Republics of South America, while 
that at Habana was intended to serve North and Central America 
and the West Indian Republics. Each bureau was to be established 
as soon as two-thirds of the countries comprising the group which it 
was to serve should have ratified the convention. The requirements 
as to the ratification having been met in the northern group, the 
Cuban Government, charged with the administrative execution of the 
convention, was able in the winter of 1917 to initiate the bureau at 
Habana. On July 16, 1918, the President of Cuba promulgated a law 
for the initial expenses of the bureau, and in August of the present 
year a director of the bureau visited Washington and conferred with 
the appropriate officials of this Government concerning the regulations 
to carry the convention into effect. The convention provides that 
the expenses shall be defrayed by the signatory States in the same 
proportions as that established for the International Bureau of 


American Republics, namely, all contributions being in proportion to 
population. 


hat places upon us the obifgation to pay our quota of the expenses 
in accordance with the treaty or convention. That quota is deter- 
mined in exactly the same way as that of the International Bureau of 
American Republics is determined and amounts to this amount that 
we have here, $56,450. 

This sum is simply appropriated to earry into effect the 
treaty and agreement made by this country with the other coun- 
tries named. 

Mr. WALSH. This convention provides that the expenses 
shall be defrayed. Now, this paragraph provides not for de- 
fraying the expenses but for paying salaries of a director, a 
counselor, assistants, stenographers, secretaries, rent of quar- 
ters, and in fact the establishment of a new bureau. 

It is legislation in the nature of an authorization. If this 
item read for the payment of expenses incurred under a conven- 
tion entered into between these Governments there could be 
no exception taken to the item. I think clearly this establishes 
a bureau. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Undoubtedly it establishes a 
bureau, and that is exactly what was established by the con- 
vention and treaty to which I referred, and that necessarily 
carries with it a director and the employment of the necessary 
force in order to conduct the business of the bureau. The 
gentleman will notice that this provision simply provides for 
the annual share of the United States for the expenses of the 
maintenance of the International Trade-mark Registration 
Bureau at Habana, and so forth. 

Mr. MONDELL. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns] that if the item stopped right there after 
the word “ Habana.” on line 18, and then earried the appro- 
priation. it would do all we seek to do. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Absolutely. 

Mr. MONDELL. The balance is simply detail with regard to 
the character of the expense. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Chairman, I can not quite agree 
with the interpretation that has been placed upon this, and I 
think the paragraph is subject to a point of order. This con- 
vention was ratified on the 21st of March, 1911. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will yield, it was vatified 
by the United States 

Mr. WALSH. On the 21st of March, 1911. 

Mr. MONDELL. Thatis right. And proclaimed on September 
16, 1916. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
make the point of order? 

Mr. WALSH. If the Chair will permit me just a moment 
further to get some additional information, I wish to say that 
it was proclaimed by the President on September 16, 1916. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman is correct, so far 
as the proclamation of the President of the United States is 
concerned, but if the gentleman will look further in the hear- 
ings 

Mr. WALSH. That is the President of Cuba. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The President of Cuba promul- 
gated the law for the initial expense of the bureau on July 16, 
1918. 

Mr. WALSH. That ts the point I make, the initial expenses of 
the bureau; but this is the annual share of the United States. 
And we have not enacted any legislation as the result of that con- 
vention, which was agreed to and proclaimed, and authorized 
the establishment of this bureau. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The treaty in itself. I will say to 
the gentleman, has all the authority of law in the matter. 

Mr. WALSH. We have not the treaty before us. We have 
the statement of Mr. Carr that this convention was ratified anl 
provides for two registration bureaus. We do not know whether 
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it provides far directors or assistant directors, watchmen or 
laborers. It is clearly legislation. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman desires it, so far 
as I am coneerned I am perfectly willing to see that language 
stricken out, and stop at the word “ Habana,” and simply pro- 
vide for the annual share of the expenses of the United States. 

3ut I really believe it is best to leave the language in there, for 

the simple reason that Congress will know exactly for what 
purpose this money is being appropriated and used from time 
to time. But if the gentleman wishes the language stricken 
out, for one I have no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. We do not know. We know we have a lot of 
directors and stenographers and typewriters, and that they are 
buying a lot of books and postage. We do not know what the 
director gets, or what they are spending for stenographers and 
typewriters, And this is clearly legislation. And I should be 
inclined to make a point of order against the paragraph, 
although, if the gentleman—— 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman I do 
not think it is subject to a point of order, because it is pro- 
vided for under a treaty made by this country with Cuba and 
certain Central American Republics, which is the supreme law 
of the land. 


Mr. WALSH. I do not think the Appropriations Com- 
mittee-—— 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It is authorized under the law. 

Mr. WALSH (continuing). Has acquired jurisdiction to 


bring in legislation on an appropriation bill simply because 
some treaty has been entered into providing for us to pay a por- 
tion of the expenses of an international trade-mark bureau. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It is not legislation. It is merely 
an appropriation, 

Mr. WALSH. My contention is that it certainly is legis- 
lation when it provides for salaries of directors, counselors, 
and so forth, that have never heretofore been provided for. 
There is no law on the statute books authorizing their appoint- 
ment, and I doubt very much if this treaty goes into such de- 
tails as that. And I make the point of order that the para- 
graph is not in order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. As I understand, the language to 
which the gentleman objects is contained on line 18 after the 
word “ Habana ” down to and including line 22. 

Mr. WALSH. No; I object to the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point, and it seems to be somewhat of an important ques- 
tion. The Chair will ask the gentieman from Massachusetts if 
he is willing to permit the point of order to go over so as to give 
the Chair opportunity to look into the matter? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Suerrey]| willing to let the paragraph go over? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have no objection. I am satisfied, how- 
ever, it is not subject to a point of order. 

hoe CHAIRMAN, Did the Chair understand the gentleman 
froi\, Kentucky to say that it is subject to a point of order? 

Mr. SHERLEY. That it is not subject to a point of order. 
But if the Chair desires to obtain further information I am per- 
fectiy willing to let it go over. As a matter of fact, the ques- 
tion is immaterial as compared to other sections in the bill, and 
I atm nuxious to expedite the passage of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that there seems to 
be this question involved, namely, as to whether a treaty, with- 
out previous legislation having been had, gives authority to 
wake an appropriation. That is the thing that is in the Chair’s 


mind at this time. That is the thing that is in the mind of the 
Chair at the time. 
Mr. SHERLEY. I think a treaty the moment it becomes 


approved by the ratification of the Senate becomes the law of 
the land just as much as any act of Congress, and I think there 
are any number of precedents to that effect; and it being the 
jaw, this is simply an appropriation to carry out the terms of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the impression that the Chair has. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Chair permit me to make an inquiry 
of the gentleman from Kentucky? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does it appear anywhere in the hearing that 
the treaty provides that this bureau shall have a director, 
counselor, translators, and these various other officials? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; but the treaty provides for the expenses 
of this registration bureau, and that would include legitimate 
expenses, such as the salary of director, counselor, and so forth, 

Mr. WALSH. It would include the expenses that the Con- 
gress authorized in the way of providing for officials. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, I differ with the gentleman, but I 
would rather not take the time of the committee now. The 
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Chair has suggested that he would like to look into the matter 
further, and I suggest that it go over and we continue with the 
reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not desire to delay. If 
a conclusion is reached before the adjournment this afternoon, 
the Chair will have passed upon the matter. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For salaries of officers and employees in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, $6,000,000; stationery and minor office supplies, $300,000; 
furniture, equipment, and supplies, including existing deficiency of 
$313,574 for addressograph equipment, file cabinets, typewriters, ctc., 
for immediate needs, $750,000; field investigation and branch offices, 
| neg miscellaneous expenses, including telephones, telegrams, 
reight, express, car tickets in the District of Columbia, law books, 
booxs of reference, and periodicals, $30,000; in all, $7,580,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, this is a very 
large appropriation, and so far as the salaries of officers and 
employees in the District of Columbia and elsewhere are con- 
cerned they amount to $6,000,000. I do not know just what 
check the committee has on the distribution of that large sum 
for salaries. Apparently no effort has been made to itemize 
them, although I presume the committee has a report on that 
subject. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The salaries they pay are the usual statu- 
tory salaries, and the estimate that was submitted to the com- 
mittee showed the salaries that were being paid. There are 
1 or 2 people who will draw $5,000 each, 1 who draws $4,832, 
1 who draws $4,000, 6 who draw $3,500 each, 23 who draw $3,000 
each, 26 who draw $2,500 each, 50 who draw $2,000 each, 1 
who draws $1,890, 158 who draw $1,800 each, 7 who draw $1,700 
each, 9 who draw $1,680 each, 55 at $1,600 each, and so on down 
to the lowest salaries of $240. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
chief of the bureau now? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Five thousand dollars. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. An effort was made some time 
ago to increase that, and if my recollection is not awry it failed. 
There has been a change in the head of the bureau recently, has 
there not? 

Mr. SHERLEY. 
stand. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is a very important bureau 
of the Government, and its importance is increasing every day, 
as every Member of Congress can very readily attest. But this 
being a deficiency appropriation, and a very large one at that, 
I would like to know whether by virtue of this appropriation 
we may expect that the work of the bureau may be accelerated? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would not say by virtue of this appropria- 
tion. I hope that as the bureau becomes better and better organ- 
ized we will get better service. I have at times been some- 
what critical of the bureau, and yet it is only fair to say that 
it has probably had the biggest task of any single bureau of 
the Government, outside of a department like the War Depart- 
ment. The amount of insurance, for instance, that this bureau 
is carrying exceeds manyfold all of the insurance of all of the 
private insurance companies in America and elsewhere. There 
is something like $34,000,000,000 worth of insurance that this 
bureau is now supervising and carrying for the Government, 
and the task is really a hurculean one. 

I know that Members of Congress have and continue to have 
cause for complaint, due to mistakes in allotments or failure 
to make allotments, and so forth, and there have been in the 
past a good many things that have been the proper subject of 
complaint. But alongside of that there must be borne in mind 
the tremendous magnitude of the task that has been imposed 
on this bureau. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I concede the magnitude of 
the work, and I would like to help those in charge to advance 
it. It seems to me the pay of the chief of the bureau is not 
what it ought to be, considering the responsibility he has. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am inclined to agree with the gentleman, 
but the committee did not feel warranted, particularly at the 
time this hearing was had, to increase the pay of the head of 
the bureau. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But this much I wanted to 
say in the presence of the gentleman and his committee, that 
for a long time, having due regard to the difficulties confront- 
ing this bureau, the correspondence with my office was generally 
very satisfactory. I had no fault to find with it. But I have 


Mr. Chairman, I move to 


What is the salary of the 


Yes. Mr. De Lanoy has resigned, I under- 


observed recently that it has fallen back considerably, and that 
some letters are much delayed, which, I assume, may be due 
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to the fact that they have not sufficient force, or they have not 
got their machinery together, as they would like to have it; 
for that reason I inquired if this appropriation meant that the 
work may be hastened so that complaints may be lessened. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It does not represent all they asked, but it | 
does represent what the committee thought was sufficient, in 
view of the fact that considerable machinery has been pur- 
chased and is being installed for expediting work in addressing 
letters and in making out checks, and so forth, and the bureau 
will this winter get installed in the Arlington Building, instead 
of being seattered in some 13 buildings all over the town, and 
that again ought to expedite the work. I really think that this | 
is one of those problems that are not solved simply by piling in 
money for additional clerks. It is solved by the gradual set- 
tling down of an organization along lines of efficiency. 

It was to be expected that with work of this magnitude there 
would be much of confusion and of trouble. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If they could get this work 
all under one roof, probably it would be much better all around. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
likely to eventuate this winter? 

Mr. SHERLEY. They are to have six or seven floors of the 
Arlington, and while they will still have certain work outside 
it will be work that is not of a permanent nature. My own 
judgment of this bureau is this, and I think the House ought 
to have it in mind: I believe that the time is rapidly coming 
when we ought to consolidate payments, both the voluntary and 
the compulsory one, in one bureau instead of having them 
divided as they now are. I think further that there will 
come a consolidation of the Pension Bureau with this bureau. 
There ought not to be two bureaus dealing with that subject. 
My own judgment is that the proper committee ought to con- 
sider very carefully and prepare a bill undertaking to deter- 
mine all of these factors and to provide for one organization, 
and that then we will have need to erect a building somewhat | 
similar, I hope, to the new buildings for the Army and Navy 
in Potomae Park in which this bureau can be housed. It is 
destined to be the largest bureau in the Government for many 
years to come. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
Building now? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No 
move into some floors. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
just passed contemplates that? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman from-Kentucky yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Does 
the Bureau of War-Risk 
Building? 

tr. SHERLEY. Yes; I know it from the statements made 
before the committee, and I know it from the personal state- 
ment of the Secretary of the Treasury to me. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman know what else is going 
into that building? 


The gentleman thinks that is 





Are we using the Arlington 
; but within a few weeks they hope to 


I assume the appropriation 


the gentleman know positively that 
Insurance is going into the Arlington 


Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; the Railway Administration is going 
into that building. 

Mr. DENISON. Will there be room for both bureaus in that 
building? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There will not be all the room that the 


War-Risk Insurance Bureau ought to have at this time, but 
there will be six or seven floors given to them, as I recall it. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman stated awhile ago that he 
thought at some time the Bureau of Pensions would be con- 
solidated with this bureau. Was it the gentleman’s thought that 
the Bureau of Pensions would be absorbed by this bureau, or 
that this bureau would be absorbed by the Bureau of Pensions? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I hope the Bureau of Pensions will be ab- 
sorbed by this. In magnitude the Bureau of Pensions does not 
represent one-twentieth of what the Bureau of War-Risk In- 
surance represents. 


Mr. DENISON. I know; but in efficiency it represents a 
good deal more. 
Mr, SHERLEY. I question even that. 


Mr. DENISON. 

Mr. SHERLEY. 
too high. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to detain the committee 
only just a minute for the purpose of enforcing what the chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. SnHeritey] said about the consolida- 
tion of this bureau. The work now done in the Quartermaster 
General’s office and the work done in the War-Risk Insurance 
Bureau have caused quite a good deal of confusion. For ex- 
ample, wherever an allotment is made by law it goes to the 


I do not. 
And I am not prepared to rate this bureau 
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Quartermaster General, and where there is an allotment and 
an allowance it goes to the War-Risk Insurance Bureau. So 
the War-Risk Insurance Bureau handling one class of cases 
and the Quartermaster General handling another class of cases, 
it has caused quite a good deal of confusion throughout the 
country, When this bureau was first established the allow- 
ances were made in every case through the Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance; but a provision was put into one of the bills, 
and the War Department contended that they had all the records 
and that they ought to handle it. They themselves did not 
seem to anticipate the enormous amount of trouble that would 
be entailed on that account. It ought all to be in one bureau, 
and in my judgment it ought to be put in the Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance, because the Navy has allowances, the Marine 
Corps has allowances, and the Lighthouse Service has allow- 
ances, aS well as the Army. Therefore, it all ought to be at one 
place. Now, the President has the right under the Overman 
Act to consolidate all of this activity in one bureau, and, in my 
judgment, it ought to be done immediately, because they have 
about cleaned up the back work on the original first draft, and 
the next lot of soldiers who come in under this new law—ages 
from 18 to 45—will put in quite as many cases and quite as 
much labor as the original draft. Therefore, it ought all to be 
consolidated at this time, in my judgment. 

And, in saying this, I agree very heartily with the chairman 
[Mr. SHERLEY] that something ought to be done at once. If 
it is not done in the department, the proper committees in the 
House and Senate ought to take up this matter and work out 
a very careful plan and consolidate all of this work at one 
place. It would save every Congressman, every Senator, every 
soldier, every man who has correspondence a great deal of 
trouble, and then you would know exactly where to fix the 
responsibility in the event of carelessness or delay. I believe 
it is necessary to be done and ought to be done. 

'Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How long does the gentleman 
think the War-Risk Bureau is going to last? 

Mr. SISSON. Of course, nobody can tell exactly. It de- 
pends on how many of our boys are injured and how much ad- 
ministration will have to be had to work out the legislation 
whereby Congress has committed itself to the soldiers in cer- 
tain lines of help 

Mr. MOORE a Pennsylvania. 
necessarily tend to prolong it. 

Mr. SISSON. I think, perhaps, quite a number of years; but 
I will say that ought to be worked out as soon as the war is 
over, so that the force could be gotten down to a minimum 
within a year or two after everything settles down. - Then it 
becomes largely a question simply of paying what is due to the 
soldiers. Some of them may take it in lump sums, and some 
may decide to take it monthly or annually, under the other plan. 

Mr. ROBBINS. There is one question I would like to ask 
the gentleman; this item of $70,000,000 appropriated for the 
payment of the military and naval family allowances. - That, I 
presume, is to make up the allowances made by the soldier to 
the family, either compulsory or voluntary, under the act. Is 
| that the purpose of it? 

Mr. SISSON. It could be used for all the purposes for which 
allowances are made under that act. In other words, if a man 
was injured and discharged from the service and wanted to 
settle, the money could be paid out of that sum. 

Mr. ROBBINS. How does it come that it takes such an 
enormous amount in so short a time after the act went into 
force? 

Mr. SISSON. I doubt very much if anybody knows to any 
certainty whether $70,000,000 will be enough until the next bill 
becomes a law. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That is the very point I wanted to ask 
about. The gentleman has gone into this as a member of the 
subcommittee and taken voluminous testimony, which I have 
read hastily. Does not the gentleman think the war risk is a 
problem as to whether we will be able to meet the terrible drain 
on the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not think so; in my judgment it will all 
be worked out without much trouble. I will state to the gen- 
tleman frankly that I am not an insurance expert. We have 
relied on gentlemen called into the service who are experts and 
who do have a knowledge of what this present arrangement 
will finally put upon the Government of the United States. 

Mr. ROBBINS. What gives me cause for alarm is that you 
come in with this deficiency bill and ask for $70,000,000 in so 
short a time after the act goes into ferce. It is becoming alarm- 
ing as to the extent of the burden upcn the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Let me suggest to the gentleman that the 
Committee on Appropriations, even if it desired to <xercise the 
option, had none. The Congress of the United States passed a 
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law making certain fixed allowances for the families of the 
soldiers and sailors in the service. The department has to 
carry out that law, and comes to us with an estimate as to the 
money necessary. We appropriated it; but, aside from that, is 
the gentleman prepared to say that he does not think we ought 
to give the allowances that we are giving? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Oh, no; not at all; exactly the reverse. I 
want to give them, but I wanted to know whether we are going 
to be able to keep faith with the soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think we are going to be able to do it; 
and in order to be able to do it we give them this sum. 

Mr. LONDON. If the gentleman will permit, I think the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania wants to know if we can give this 
money to the soldiers and let the Government keep the money 





at the same time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBBINS. Oh, no; I do not; the gentleman did not 
hear my question or did not understand it. 

Mr. LONDON, I did not understand it. 


Mr. ROBBINS. I think it is a great and beneficent plan; but 
what caused me some concern is the amount carried here. 

Mr. SISSON. I want to say that the committee, in giving 
$70,000,009, was actuated by the testimony of gentlemen who 
came before the committee and these gentlemen who made the 
estimates and who have been paying out to the soldiers this 
fund for this purpose. Their opinion is that under present 
conditions and the present number of soldiers this sum ought 
to carry us up until Congress meets again, and then if they 
need any more money they can get it. 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. There was a suggestion—I do not remember who 
made it—that there could be a consolidation of the War-Risk 
Bureau and the bureau in the Quartermaster Department. 


Mr. SISSON. That was made by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SHenrrey]. 

Mr. ESCH. And that the proper committees of the House 
should have the matter in charge. Would not the President 


under the Overman Act have the power to do that? 

Mr. SISSON. TI stated at the outset that the President had 
that power under the Overman Act, and that if he did not take 
the matter up and make the consolidation I was in hearty accord 
with the chairman of the committee that the proper committees 
should take the matter up and work out a plan where these 
activities could be consolidated. I think it would be good ad- 
ministration economically and be much more convenient to the 
country at large. 

Mr. DENISON. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. I was going to ask the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi if he was not afraid that if we consolidated the two 
departments it would be only a short time until the policy that 
has been pursued in regard to giving pensions will be pursued 
in regard to soldiers in the present war. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not think that the consolidation of the 
departments would have a tendency to do that. 

Mr. DENISON. My own judgment is that we ought to keen 
the two departments as far apart as we can in operation and 
in law. 

Mr. SISSON, I think it would be good administration to con- 
solidate them; we are incurring a great deal of useless expense 
in useless correspondence on the part of Members of Congress 
and men who have business with these bureaus. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes, 

Mr. DALLINGER, Is it not possible for the Committee on 
Appropriations to give the War-Risk Insurance Bureau enough 
money so that in some way we could find out how they are spend- 
ing the money, and so that dependent families could get the 
allotment provided under that act? I get a dozen letters a day 
from people in my district, objects of charity, who have not got 
anything for five or six months, and they can not get any satis- 
faction from the War-Risk Insurance Bureau. 

Mr. SISSON. I think, as a matter of fact, a few isolated cases 
might be found in all the districts. When the change was made 
from the Bureau of War Risk to the War Department in refer- 
ence to the soldiers to whom the Government made no allot- 
ment out of the Treasury a great deal of confusion arose. Many 
soldiers were in France when the War Department undertook a 
reallotment by the soldiers and have a filing of new papers by 
the soldiers, and that caused a great deal of delay. But we 


Will the gentleman yield? 


have the assurance of a very accomplished Army officer, Gen. 
Lord, who seems to be in sympathy with all the purposes of the 
bill, anxious that the soldiers’ families should get all the allow- 
ances intended under the law that they now have, and he says 
that they have ubout cleaned all that matter up. Some time 
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you will find that the fault has not altogether been with the 
Government, but the fault has been with the soldier who neg- 
lected to make the allowance to his family. 

There are certain allowances under the law which the_soldier 
himself must make. The Government can not compel him to 
make them. They can not compel a soldier to make an allow- 
ance to his father, his mother, his brother, or his sister. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that his time be extended for three minutes. 

Mr. SISSON, I want only one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I desire to ask the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stsston] if he will tell us whether these dependents 
are going to get the money for the months between the time the 
soldier made his original allotment and the time he starts to 
make his new allotment? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; if he is entitled to it under the law. 
This bill will carry an amount of money for the purpose of 
having these cases investigated. Im many instances, unless 
there are actual dependents, they are not entitled to an allow- 
ance out of the Treasury. Therefore to prevent fraud it is 
necessary that many of the cases be investigated. Those allow- 
ances which are allowed by law, except in rare cases, are being 
paid now. In those cases where the allowance is made to a 
brother, father, sister, or some one where the soldier himself 
must make the allotment, frequently delay is caused by the 
soldier and not by the department. 

Mr. DALLINGER. A large number of cases have come to 
my attention where the soldier made his original allotment on 
the blanks furnished and then later a ruling was made by 
which those allotments were canceled, and after a great deal 
of delay the soldier was located and told that he must mate 
another allotment. 

Mr. SISSON. That is true. 

Mr, DALLINGER. What is going to become of the money 
allotted by the soldier between that time and the time of the 
second allotment? The dependents are not getting that money, 
and they need the money for their support. They are absolutely 
dependent and they can not get any satisfaction in regard to it. 
They have had to borrow money in order to live. Such a con- 
dition of affairs is inexcusable and a disgrace to this Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. SISSON. If the soldier desired an allotment to be made 
and signs the allotment blank sent him by the War Department, 
that allotment will be made in accordance with the soldier's 
wishes, because in those cases you can not compel an allotment, 
except one to the wife, or to the children of the soldier in the 
event that the wife is dead. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. There are 5,000 prisoners in Germany. I 
have presented to the bureau cases of men who have made an 
allotment through the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance where 
the allotment has been canceled under this order and the man 
required to make a new allotment through the quartermaster, 
The men are in prison in Germany and can not be reached, 
What has been done in respect to those men? 


Mr. SISSON. As a matter of fact, those soldiers do not get 
paid. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Oh, yes; they do. 

Mr. SISSON. They do not get it sent to them in Germany. 

Mr. TEMPLE. It is credited to them, 

Mr. SISSON. That is true, and so will this be credited to 


the family. 

Mr. TEMPLE. But to have the money credited to them does 
not support the family. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman is complaining about a matter 
in respect to which the Appropriation Committee can give him 
no help. We can not make the law, because, if we did, we 
would have a great many criticizing us for going outside of our 
jurisdiction. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SISSON. Yes. 
Mr. MADDEN. One would naturally think that with 11,000 


or more people in the War-Risk Bureau, who are supposed to 
be there for the purpose of facilitating these payments, the 
work could be kept current. I undertake to say that I can 
organize a war-risk bureau, systemutize it, and get the work 
current with 3,500 people. They have 11,000 there. 

Mr. SISSON. That will not help the case the gentleman 
speaks of here; that will not relieve the situation; because 
where those cases have been left with the War-Risk Bureau the 
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payments have been continued. No changes were made, but 
where it was transferred to the War Department is where the 
trouble is arising. That is a case that this committee has noth- 
ing to do with except to appropriate the money. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I am very well acquainted with the fact, but 
the gentleman was discussing the situation, and I thought that 
point ought to be brought out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has again expired. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I do this for the purpose of trying to clear this 
matter up. What I want to know from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations is whether there is money enough appropriated so 
that where the soldier made his original allotment, where he 
had a dependent family, and then went off on the western 
front, supposing his family to be looked after, the Government 
having under the law promised to make an allowance in addi- 
tion to the allotment, and where the War Department canceled 
the original allotment and after several months located the 
soldier and got him to make a new allotment—whether under 
these circumstances there is money enough appropriated to 
take care of the lapse in payment during the period between 
the first allotment and the second allotment, where the de- 
pendent family under the law was supposed to be entitled to a 
part of the soldier’s pay plus the Government allowance. In 
other words, is there money enough appropriated so that even 
after inexcusable delay these dependents can get that money in 
a lump sum? 

Mr. SISSON. That will be left entirely with the soldier. If 
the soldier wants to make a reaffirmation of the allotment, 
which he made in the War-Risk Bureau, it will be paid. If not, 
it will all be paid to the soldier himself. Nothing will be taken 
from the soldier. 

Mr. DALLINGEER. What about the allowance, the payment 
of which by the Government depends upon the allotment made 


by the soldier? 

Mr. SISSON. There is no allowance handled in the War 
Department. All those allowances are handled in the War-Risk 
Insurance Bureau. The gentleman is not discussing that which 


is nffected by that order, because the order in the War Depart- 
Inent respeetéd only the allowance made by himself. No allow- 
unce by the Government, because in every case where the money 
is paid out of the Treasury it is through the War Department. 
There has been no change in the War-Risk Insurance Bureau; 
it is in the War Department. Do I make myself plain? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, opparently I can not make 
iiyself understood by the committee. I took the case of a 
soldier who originally made his allotment before leaving this 
I have hundreds of those cases in my district where 
soldiers went to the western front thinking their families were 
provided for. They had been furnished with a summary of the 
act Which showed that if a soldier made an allotment of his 
pay direct to his wife or to his father or mother that the Gov- 
ernment Would add so much more. These men go away think- 
ing that everything is taken eare of. Now, there is an order 
issued which provides that the soldier must make a new allot- 


country. 


mont. I do not know what the reason was—it may have been 
i& Very good reason—but what I am trying to get at is this: 
After the soldier has made his new allotment, then, as I 


understand, the War-Risk Insurance Bureau will honor that 
and the dependent family will get the allotment and the allow- 
that goes with it; but what is going to happen in regard 
to the four or five months’ pay that the soldier-.supposed had 
been given to his dependent family, plus the Government’s 
illowanece, and which the family never received? 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit I think I can 
set him straight. The gentleman is confusing two different 
classes of payment. There are certain allotments made to de- 
pendents which the Government matches with funds of its own. 
They have always been and are now paid by the War-Risk In- 
surance Bureau and there has been no requirement for a new 
allotment on such payments. There are also certain voluntary 
illotments which the soldier can make and which for a while 
were paid through the War-Risk Insurance Bureau. Under the 
law it was found that the War Department should make these 
payments and it does now make them and it is insisting upon 
nu new allotment, a new designation made by the soldier for 
the continuation of such allotment. Now, the gentleman asks 
what happened in the period between the time of the old deter- 
mination of the soldier and the new. Touching those which are 
compulsory and which the Government supplements nothing 
happened. The family is entitled all through to receive that 
through the War-Risk Insurance Bureau. Touching the volun- 
tary one in reference to the pay of the soldier when he makes his 
hew voluntary allotment, he may make it revert back or make 
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it continue from the date of the new pay, because this allot- 
ment comes out of his pay and comes out of his pay only to the 
extent that he is willing it should come out, and so the matter 
is entirely in his hands, and it is not a question of the appro- 
priation of moneys in order to take care of that sort of a situa- 
tion, though it is true there has been, unfortunately, a good deal 
of delay and confusion in acquainting the soldier with the 
need of making a new allotment, and the result was that the 
War Department shut off payments until a new allotment was 
made and there were a lot of families of soldiers who were 
denied this allotment that the soldier thought he had made and 
which he was desirous of making. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

Mr, SLAYDEN. I have a case which the gentleman has de- 
scribed very accurately. The allowance was cut off, was not 
paid. Is it now required of that soldier, who claims to have 
made the request that it be paid to his family, in the event 
the papers are lost or anything of the kind, to make a new one? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; as I understand it, he has to make a 
new allotment unde: the decision that was reached some time 
ago by the department. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. This soldier is in France, and some papers 
that he wrote me he had sent perhaps were lost, for I have never 
received them, 

Mr. SHERLEY. The order was sent out, as I understand it, 
to all the commanders everywhere to acquaint the soldiers with 
the need of their making new allotments if they desired to make 
them to their families. I am talking about the voluntary allot- 
ments. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Or renewing the old? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Ora renewal of the old and—— 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. In a moment. I understand that the War 
Department states they have in large measure, they believe, 
brought that information to all the soldiers over the country. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will yield first to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. GREENE] and then I will yield. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I have a case of a sailor 
in the United States Navy who was in my home office last 
Tuesday. He made an allotment in January, 1918, of $15 a 
month to his wife. The money has been deducted from his pay 
each month. His wife has never received a single dollar of that 
money. 

Mr. SHERLEY. 
are inexcusable. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. There was an allowance of 
$10 a month made to the wife by the Government and she never 
received a dollar from the allowance. Unfortunately the wife 
died last week. The husband happened to have a little money 
in the bank and he has used up all of these savings to provide 
the comforts and maintenance of his wife, and now he must pay 
the funeral expenses of his wife. His wife never received that 
$10 per month which was the allowance granted by the Gov- 
ernment. ; 

Severat Mempers. Fifteen dollars. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. No; it was $10 allowance 
made by the Government that she failed to receive, as well as 
the $15 per month which was deducted monthly from his pay, 
but never paid to his wife. The husband will undoubtedly re- 
ceive the amount of the allotment which was deducted from his 
pay. I think he should be entitled to the money allowed by 
the Government, as he was compelled to use all the money he 
had saved before his marriage to maintain his family while in 
the service of his country. This failure to pay caused a great 
anxiety to both the sailor and his lamented wife. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, of course, there is no excuse for a 
situation of that kind. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I want to say further, with 
regard to the change in the system of allotments and allow- 
ances, many of the soldiers are on foreign soil. They are re- 
quired to make new allotments and ask for allowances and their 
commanding officers have the blanks the soldiers are required 
to fill out in the form of a questionnaire. Many of these de- 
fenders of the Nation are puzzled with the questions. The 
questionnaires sent to the families are equally puzzling to them. 

The soldier’s family are required to make a statement, and 
then the bureau compares the soldier’s statement and the 
family’s statement. If the statements do not agree, the al- 
lowance is cut off and the family, who depended upon the 
allowance because of the breadwinner being drafted into the 
service, is made to suffer. Besides, the family find that the 
assured allotment at the time of drafting is denied them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. DArirncer] has expired. 


Well, of course, there are such cases which 
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Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
about a minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
desire recognition? 

Mr. GREINE of Massachusetts. Yes; for about two minutes 
more 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GREENE] is recognized. 

Mir. GREENE of Massachusetts. I have employed in my 
office at home, since this war began, an extra clerk and an 
extra stenographer to take care of all this work. I was at 
home from the Zist of September until I came back here yes- 
terday, and I worked all the time I was at home, and my office 
wis full of people who do not know anything about the law 
and can not understand why they have so much trouble to 
obtain the money due them. I realize that the business carried 
on in the Bureau of War Risk Insurance is a very great under- 
taking—greater than its promoters ever imagined it could be, 
I presume. It is a serious situation. And I am afraid the 
$70,000,000 provided in this bill will be insufficient to meet 
the necessities of the situation. Soldiers and sailors are dying 
rapidly from influenza and on the field of battle, and we shall 
have a great demand for money to meet the expenses of this 
bureau. We must not do any injustice to the soldiers and sailors 
who are fighting the enemy across the seas, and we must pro- 
vide for their families in their absence—not in a parsimonious 
way but with liberality. Let us economize by cutting off use- 
less expenditures elsewhere. Under no circumstances have so 
many obstacles put in the pathway of the soldiers and sailors 
and their families, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask for a 
minute or two, 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Greene] yield the floor? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY, I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DENISON. I was wondering if the gentleman from 
Kentucky did not make a slight error a moment ago. I under- 
stand now that the War Department has begun the payment, 
since the Ist of July, where there was simply an allotment but 
no ntllownnee from the Government. Is that what the gentle- 
man stated? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The War Department pays the voluntary 
gllotment that a soldier may choose to make, and that is alto- 
gether irrespective of the compulsory allotment for dependents. 
The Government undertakes to supplement by payments of its 
own in accordance with the number of such dependents, 

Mr. DENISON, Now, there has been another class of cases, 
where the soldier has had to sign a new allotment, according 
to instructions given me. There is where the soldier made an 
allotment of more than $15 a month. I would like the gentle 
man io explain that. I have never understood it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not know that I clearly understand 
just the ease to which the gentleman refers. We first fixed the 
compulsory allotment that should be made, dependent upon the 
amount of money that the soldier received, and as that changed 
accordingly as he might receive promotion, there came from 
changes in pay endless confusion as to the amount of compul- 
sory allotment and the amount the Government supplemented 
it by. We undertook to standardize that by fixing a definite 
sum, and it is quite possible that it was necessary in a number 
of cases for additional statements to be made by soldiers touch- 
ing both characters of payment. 

Mr. DENISON. I think that is true. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I want to say this further: I am not here 
to defend in the slightest degree the War-Risk Insurance 
Bureau for its failure to attend to some of these cases. I 
thoroughly agree with the statement made by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Greene] that a situation such as he 
speaks of ought not to occur. I have personally undertaken— 
not once, but a great many times; not only in connection with 
people who are constituents of mine, but in connection with 
the system itself—to bring to the attention of the War-Risk 
Insurance Bureau the need of simplifying and arranging this 
matter so that there would not be delay. I have a good deal 
of sympathy with the feeling that Members have about this mat- 
ter. At the same time I try to be fair about it. It must be 
said in justice to these people that their task is a tremendous 
one, very much bigger than an ordinary survey of the field 
would indicate. Now, the remedies I do not know. After all, 
the remedy is in the efficiency of the men at the head of the 
bureau. That efficiency can not be determined offhand. 'The 


Mr. Chairman, I would like 
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men who are put at the head of the bureau are supposed to be 
men who have had experience in insurance life that would 
enable them to accomplish this task. Of course, different 
men will have different opinions. There has been to my knowl- 
edge considerable effort made for a betterment and improve- 
ment of conditions, and I think a considerable improvement is 
taking place. They are still behind in a good many cases. 
And this is also to be borne in mind: There are a great many 
cases that really present all the problems of lawsuits. Here 
is a woman who claims that she is the wife of a man, ond 
entitled to certain compulsory allotment and allowance. The 
soldier disputes it, and there comes a question of fact. There 
is, of course, in some cases fraud practiced. There are some 
cases where actual facts can not immediately be ascertained. 
But in spite of that I still say there are many cases such as 
the gentleman has related where there seems to be no possible 
excuse for the failure of action on the part of the bureau. 

Now, the Committee on Appropriations could not deal with 
the matter. We have no jurisdiction to make law, or to say 
who shall be at the head of the bureau or who shall not be at 
its head. A‘l we can do is to vote the money, and we have voted 
the money, all that they can properly use, and we are prepared 
to vote it. 

Mr. DENISON rose. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 
man yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DENISON. I was going to say that I think if the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations did have charge of the matter there 
would be probably considerable improvement over the present 
condition. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am obliged to the gentleman for the com- 
pliment; but I am not quite sure of that, because the task is 
really a very difficult one. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The question I wanted to refer 
to was this: The gentleman stated that there was a difference 
between compulsory and voluntary allotments, and he referred 
to the law requiring the filing of a new application. The ques- 
tion was, Does that apply to the voluntary allotment? 

Mr. SHERLWY. Yes; I think by and large that is true, but 
not always true, 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. EMERSON. On whose initiative is the allotment made? 

Mr. SHERLEXYY. The voluntary allotment must be made on 
the initiative of the soldier himself. Nobody else could do it. 

Mr. EMERSON. And the compulsory allotment can be made 
on application by the dependent? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. There was a straightening up required 
at one time, incident to the fact I have spoken of, where under 
the law the amount of the allotment was dependent upon the 
amount of pay that the soldier was getting, and we passed an 
act through here, I think in June, undertaking to standardize it, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. You referred oa while ago to the voluntary 
allotment. Did you intend to include in your statement such 
voluntary allotrnerts as required the Government to make an 
allowance to supplement them? There are two kinds of volun- 
tary allotments, as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I meant the allotment altogether aside from 
that which the Government supplements, and which is now paid 
through the War Department. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the law there may be voluntary allot- 
ments also? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. EMERSON. Does the allowance come automatically? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It comes automatically when there is proof 
of dependency. 

Mr. EMERSON. But it must follow application? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. An application must be made in every 
case. 

Mr. SISSON. I also think it is fair to say this in defense of 
the Bureau of War Risk, that all this trouble about corre- 
spondence and allotments being stopped was not due to any 
fault of the Bureau of War Risk. The greater part of it has 
been due to the change of the law regarding the method, and the 
fact that a great deal of this work was turned over to the War 
Department as to the voluntary allotments. For that reason 
all of the complaint is not against the War-Risk Bureau. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does not the gentleman think that an 
error was made originally in having any part of the soldier’s 
pay transferred into the hands of the War-Risk Bureau? Is not 
that the basis of a good deal of the present trouble? 
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Mr. SISSON. No; I think myself that it all ought to have 
been handled in the Bureau of War Risk, to start with. If not, 
it ought to have been put into the War Department and all put 
in one place. 

Mr. TREADWAY. And allowed to stay there? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. Since you have put it under the War- 
Risk Bureau I think everything that deals with insurance ought 
io be put with the War-Risk Bureau, and everything that deals 
with the boy as a soldier should be turned over to the Army. 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman will yield—— 

Mr. SISSON. I have no further desire to hold the floor. I 
simply wanted to make the statement that a great deal of the | 
criticism that is being urged against the War-Risk Bureau was | 
not just, because a great deal of it might be lodged against the 
War Department. 

Mr. TREADWAY. 
last two words, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. TREADWAY. During the past two weeks I have had 
opportunity of meeting the families, especially the mothers, of 
many boys in the service. I have continually been a strong 
:dvoeate of the war-risk insurance and the manner in which 
ihe business of the department has been handled. I think it is 
a remarkable eredit to the department that within a year’s | 
time such an enormous amount of work could be taken in 
charge and handled as well as it has been handled. I want to 
sive it all due credit, but, nevertheless, whoever is responsible | 
for this change that has recently been made, whether by law | 
or reculation or by agreement between the two departments— | 
the War-Risk Bureau and the Quartermaster Saparenene | 
wherever that change comes from, it has been a source of the | 
greatest discomfort to parents. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will yield, I agree Sot | 

| 
| 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


him, and where it comes from is the law that the Congress of 
the United States enacted. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I understand that to be the case, and 
that is the statement made when the War-Risk Bureau sent out 
the notices of the cancellation of the allotments. It so states on 
these ecards. I think, however, that the statute to which the 
gentieman refers was not mandatory. But I want to say this 
in addition, that the method of notification to parents, and to 
others who have had the allotments sent them, has been very 
vague indeed. The notice has not been a plain statement. Per- | 
haps we could understand it, knowing the law, but the average | 
parent can not understand that notice, and out of more than | 
in eases that have come to my attention within the past two | 
weeks, L should say nearly half of them have contained that | 
element of complaint, “ Why has our allotment stopped?” 


® ® : ° | 
In connection with that same matter is the fact that the | 
thousinds of men oversess were obliged to receive their notifi- | 


cations from their commanding officer that their original allot- | 


ment was stopped and that they must sign up a new form. | 
Now, I maintain, Mr. Chairman, that during the period of that | 


change some arrangement should have been made whereby the | 
allotment should not have been stopped. ‘They have been | 
stopped in thousands and thousands of cases, undoubtedly, and 
it is ubsolutely impossible for the average person to understand 
ihe reason, particularly in view of the fact that it has required 
a new allotment to be signed by the men in the field, thou- | 
and thousands of them overseas, and those allotments | 

must get back here to the two departments before the change | 
made and the new method of procedure put into effect. | 
[ think it is gross mismanagement somewhere, to the detriment 
of the service and to the detriment of the mental feeling, both | 
of the men in the field and the parents or dependents here at 
home. I feel that it is as aggravating to the men and the 
fumilies as the gross mismanagement in handling their mail. | 
Coupled with the complaints about stopping allotments was | 
almost an invariable complaint that the letters from home were | 
not reaching the soldiers overseas. 
! 

| 


sands 


can he 


I realize most fully the task of carrying on these departments, 
but | do think that when that change was required in the law | 
2 better system could have been found of putting the law into 
effect, and I think, as I stated, the men ought to have been 
nilowed a continuance of the allotments in some way or other | 
during the period of the change from the War-Risk Bureau to 
the quartermaster. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the payment of military and naval family allowances, as author- 
ized by law, $70,000,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move to strike out the last word, for | 
the purpose of inquiring of the committee whether the Bureau | 
of War-Risk Insurance has called upon the committee for any | 
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| of fact that particular situation had not occurred to my mi 








funds to pay the insurance oceasioned by the mortality of our 
soldiers abroad, and, if so, how much money has been expended 
by reason of the insurance taken out by the enlisted men and 
officers ? 

Mr. SHERLEY. They have an appropriation now that was 
made in the war risk act of last fall, I think, and they did 
not ask for any additional money, and the committee did not 
inquire as to what moneys had been paid under the insurance 
in effect. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course they have the premiums that 
have been paid by the insured, which they can utilize for pay- 
ment of the principal amount. The committee made no in- 
quiry as to the total amount that has been imposed upon the 
Government in the payment of death losses? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; there being no deficiency asked, we 
did not have occasion to go into that. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I ask the chairman [{[Mr. SHEeRLey] 
whether any statistics have reached his committee as to the 
number of allotments that have been reassigned under this 
change in form from the War-Risk Bureau to the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think that Gen. Lord, the Quartermaster 
General, made a statement about it. I do not recall it at the 
moment, but I will try and ascertain. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I was wondering what percentage of the 
soldiers had failed to reassign, probably some through lack of 
desire to reassign, but a great many through failure to reach 
the men in the field. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There have been a number of cases where 
there has been no reassignment, and some of them, as the gen- 
tleman suggests, have been the fault of the soldiers themselves. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Undoubtedly, but—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. And some of them probably as the result of 
their not getting the notice, or not understanding it. I agree 
with what the gentleman has said, that a good deal of the in- 
formation sent out has been of a character that was not clear 
to the ordinary layman. In fact, I have had some difficulty in 
understanding some of it myself, and I have always gone back 
to law to find out the rights of people rather than to the data 
that the bureau has sent out. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I understand that the order making the 
change went by telegraph June 26 to all commanding officers, 
both in this country and abroad. 

Mr. MADDEN. June 24. 

Mr. TREADWAY. June 24, both in this country 


and abroad 

Mr. SHERLEY. Gen. Lord states: 
Since these letters were written 247,000 new allotments have bee 
received, and they are being paid as they are received, and think 
| there will be a cessation of these complaints; but back ef it all, the 
condition of the Bureau of War-Risk Irsurance, with ‘the extraordi- 


nary burden it was carrying and the great problem it faced, was t 


thought that anything we could take away from it to lighten the load 
we should do. 

That was in explanation of why they took over this part of 
the work. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think there is some justice in that. 


Mr. EAGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. EAGAN. Why was it necessary to stop payment of the 
allotments between the original assiguments and the reassign- 
ments? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The change in the law prevented the War- 
Risk Insurance people from continuing the payments, and the 
War Department had to have allotments in accordance with 
the law in order to enable them to begin the payments, 

Mr. EAGAN. So that the War-Risk Insurance Bureau 
no choice except to stop the payments of the allotinents? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think not, after the law was changed. 

Mr. TILSON. I was called out of the hall for just a moment, 
and the gentleman may have made the explanation in my ab- 
sence. Has he explained what takes place in regard to prisoners 
of war? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There was a discussion earlier in the day—— 

Mr. TILSON. No; I mean this reallotment, where the soldiers 
are in German prisons and are therefore unable to be reached 
to sign the reallotments? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; I 





had 


have not touched on that. In point 
rel. 
Mr. TILSON. It has occurred in my own experience in try- 
ing to straighten out a difficulty of that sort. A number of 
our first men that we sent over there have been captured and 
are in German prisons, and they are called upon to make reallot- 
ments, and, of course, it is impossible for them to make reallot- 
ments. I wondered if that had been brought to the attention 
of the gentleman and if there had been any provision to take 
care of such cases? 


Mr. SHERLEY. It has not been brought to my attention. 
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Mr. TREADWAY. May I ask the gentleman further in ref- 
erence to Gen. Lord’s testimony as to the 247,000 reallotment 
cases, What proportion of them are from overseas? Is there 
any record of that? 

Mr. SHERLEY. ‘The testimony does not show. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Of that is the great difficulty. 
Undoubtedly of the 247,000 a very large percentage are from 
at various cantonments. The men to 
we ought to endeavor to furnish the allotments 
with the least possible delay are those overseas, who can not 
understand why their families are deprived of the allotment, 
and whose families can not understand it, and we can not ex- 
plain it to them. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I agree with the gentleman, but all I can 
say is that the testimony was that the War Department was 


course 


men in this country 


whose families 


doing everything it could by repeated reminders to bring to 
the attention of all officers the need of notifying all the soldiers 


ef the necessity of making this reallotment. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think I may state that in my experi- 
ence, in endeavoring to follow up the soldiers’ allotments and 
allowances, I found but one instance where the allotment con- 
tinued consecutively in its transfer from the War-Risk Bureau 
to the Quartermaster. I have but one case where during the 
change the allotment has not been stopped and more or less de- 
tails necessary to get it started. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Of course, gentlemen realize that we only 
hear about cases where something is wrong, but where the 


payments are regular we do not hear of it. 
Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 
Mr. LAZARO. Has anything been done to help out the 


illiterates across the sea? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I can not answer the gentleman. I want 
to say this for the benefit of the Hiouse. Of course, it was per- 
fectly impracticable for the committee to undertake a thorough 
investigation of the War-Risk Insurance or the War Depart- 
ment in connection with allotments. If we had done that, we 
would not have been able to report the bill. All that was 
before the committee was the question of moneys for the pay- 
inent of salaries, and so forth. We did gather, however, know- 
ing the interest of the House, as incident to the examination of 
witnesses, some information, but we did not cover the case the 
gentleman alludes to. 

Mr. LAZARO. This question of illiterates merely adds to 
the difficulties we have to contend with. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. While this may not be within the 
province of the committee, does not the gentleman think that 
it is a mistake to split up the duties of these allotments and 


divide them hetween two different bureaus? 


Mr. SHERLEY. I announced when this diseussion started, 
an hour or more ego, that I thought there ought to be some 


eonsolidation and that Congress ought to undertake legislation 
looking to clarifying the whole situation, but it is a matter 
that ought not to be done hastily, because it is a difficult prob- 
lem, and the legislative committee dealing with it ought im- 
mediately to go into the whole matter, with a view of clarify- 
ing and consolidating the bureaus, 


Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 
Mr. DENISON. What does the gentleman think of this 


proposition, that an expert from the Bureau of War-Risk In- 
surance be detailed to the House Office Building to take up 
the complaints that come into the offices of Members of Con- 
gress, and so help take them off our hands and at the same 
time help the bureau handle the cases? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am fearful that such a person detailed 
would not be able really to help, without bringing the files of 
the office, and that you would not get the relief that the gen- 
tleman hopes for. 

Mr. DENISON. TI thought it might hasten it. 

Mr. MADDEN. He would be a good additional clerk 
Members of Congress. 

Mr. DIENISON. They will have to do that or the Committee 
on Appropriations will have to give us more for clerk hire, 
because the work is getting to be burdensome, although we are 
all anxious and willing to do it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to correct a state- 
ment I made to the effect that the War-Risk Bureau has 11,000 
clerks. I have since ascertained that they have 14,000; that 
they have increased the number 4,000 in the last few weeks. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman mean to say that they 
have 14.000 clerks in that one bureau? 

Mr. MADDEN, Fourteen thousand. 


for 
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Mr. BUTLER. Whew! [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Fourteen thousand. I have letters in my 
possession to the effect that there is not a clerk down there who 
does more than one day’s work in a week. I have further in- 
formation that some clerks supposed to be working at night 
report for duty at 6 o’clock, immediately after making the re- 
port for duty go out to supper, and when the theater is open 
they go to the theater and never come back. If this kind of a 
situation exists, it is not to be wondered at that you can not 
get matters adjusted about which Members are complaining, 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman know what these 14,000 
clerks are costing the Government? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; but here is an additional appropriation 
of $7,580,000 tn this bill, with $3,591,000 in the regular bill six 
months ago. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman know 
original appropriation was? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, they did not have 14,000 clerks at first: 
they keep adding a thousand or two every weck, and now I 
see that somebody has been able to persuade the health officer 
of the District of Columbia, the District Commissioners, the 
chairman of the Civil Service Commission, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury to plead with the bureau not to bring any more 
clerks into the District until the epidemic is over. But there 
was no need of waiting until the epidemic Is over; they are so 
crowded with clerks that that is what helps make the epidemic, 

Some sleeping rooms are occupied by as many as 12 girls. 
I know of a case where the whole 12 have been sick with the 
influenza and not one able to help the other. Some people have 
asked why the 11, free from influenza, insisted on going into the 
room and sleeping where 1 girl was sick. The answer to that 
is that they had no other place to go; they could not sleep on the 
street, and they could not find a place in the hall of the house 
in which they had the room to sleep. Aside from all the 
iniquity of having these girls here under these circumstances, 
there is still greater iniquity in the determination of the heads 
of these bureaus to employ people regardless of whether they 
need them or not. The time has come when somebody, some- 
where, must exercise the power that exists in the Government 
to prevent the extravagant waste of public funds and this crimi- 
nal employment of unnecessary people. [Applause. ] 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman answer a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BUTLER. I find that this appropriation of $7,580,000 is 
for officers and employees. Do they have oflicers in the War- 
Risk Bureau? 

Mr. MADDEN. 
heads of bureaus. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
uniform? 


how much the 


Not military officers. I suppose it means 


Do they have any of these moving figures in 


Mr. MADDEN. I understand not. But I want to relate 
another little experience that I had. One of the division 


heads of the War-Risk Insurance, whose name I am not per- 
mitted to use, came to see me the other day. He told me that 
the people in the office over which he presides are so thick, so 
crowded, that there is not standing space for them, to say 
nothing about desk space; that they have not any work for them 
to do; that there is no need for their services; and that there 
ought to be something done, regardless of the influenza, to stop 
the situation that exists. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. How many would we have here if we did not 
have the influenza? 

Mr MADDEN. As many as they could get. 

Mr. LAZARO. Does not the gentleman think this situation 
has been a little magnified? For instance, everyone agrees 
that all of the clerks who are brought here ought to work, ought 
to do their share. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
not doing it. 

Mr. LAZARO. And the gentleman would not be in favor of 
issuing a blanket order to stop the Government from bringing 
clerks here, if clerks are needed to prosecute this war? 

Mr. MADDEN. If clerks are needed? 

Mr. LAZARO. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I admit if clerks are needed or if any- 


But they all admit themselves that they are 


one else is needed, I will go as far as any man in America 
will go to supply the needs; but when we know they are not 
needed, and when those in authority know they are not needed, 
and when they continue to insist upon the employment of those 
who are not needed and who themselves say they are doing no 
work, and who laugh on the streets at the ease with which they 
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ean get money out of the Treasury of the United States, then it 


is time for some one somewhere to say something about it. 

Mr. LAZARO. If there is a single clerk in the city of Wash- 
ington who is not doing his or her duty, that clerk ought not to 
be employed. 


Mr. MADDEN. Of course not. 


Mr. LAZARO. But the gentleman understands that in a 
cvisis like this sometimes we are liable to magnify things. The 


gentleman does not think they are systematically bringing peo- 
ple here who are not needed? 

Mr. MADDEN, Absolutely, I do. 

Mr. LAZARO. There is room for improvement, I admit; but 
the gentleman would not issue a blanket order to keep the Gov- 
ernment from bringing clerks here who are needed to prose- 
cute this war, because we have grippe here? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will tell you what I would do, if I may 
be allowed to have one minute. I would issue a blanket order 
to send a committee of experts from either the House and the 
Senate or from some place in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment to simplify, systematize, and regulate the conduct of 
these bureaus, so that no person would be there in any one of 
them who did not do a day’s work. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SLOAN and Mr. TREADWAY rose. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, can we not reach 
agreement touching this debate? IT have not wanted to in any 
way curtail it, but we have been talking for nearly an hour and 
a half altogether aside from what is really pending, which is 
the money to be appropriated. I hope the committee may be 
willing to make some progress on the bill now. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Let me have three minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all debate upon 
the pending paragraph end in three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon the pending paragraph and 
all of the amendments thereto be concluded in three minutes. 
Is there objection? (After a pause.) The chair hears none 
Nebraska is 


seillie 


and it is so ordered, and the gentleman from 
recognized. 
Mr. SHERLEY. I wnderstood the gentleman from Massa- 


chusetts [Mr. TrEADWAY] was to have the time. The gentleman 
from Nebraska {Mr. SLoAN] does not desire time now, as I 
understand. 

Mr. SLOAN, TI will be satisfied with two minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Then, I make the request for five minutes, 
ind [ hope the committee will hereafter expedite the progress 
of the bill. At the present rate, we will not be through for a 
week, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to vacate the order by which the debate was 
limited for three minutes and now asks that debate be con- 
cluded at the end of five minutes, two minutes to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLoAn} and three 
minutes by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr., Treapw Ay ]}. 
{s there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to use these two min- 
utes for the purpose of emphasizing the necessity and the 
propriety of the organization of a joint committee of the House 
and Senate to look after the expenditures of these enormous 
sums of money that we are appropriating. The statement of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppEN] concerning the large 
number of clerks here at high salaries, standing in each other's 
way, interfering with the management and control of this 
prevailing epidemic, ought to be at this time of such force and 
effect that it would impress itself upon those who are in charge 
of the legislation of this House so that they would organize 
such a committee of the best men of each side of this House 
and Senate to see to it that the money of the people of the 
country appropriated—not in thousands or millions but in bil- 
lions of dollars as we are now—is not unwarrantably, lavishly, 
and extravagantly expended any longer as it is being done now 
in the manner stated by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Map- 
DEN]. [Applause.] 

Mr, TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I have favored constantly 
the removal of numerous clerks from the city of Washington. 
There are very many departments that have no bearing what- 
ever in being located here, and no reason therefor. I am on 
record some months ago of favoring the removal of a number 
of different: bureaus to the centers where they should be for 
their proper work, but the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, 
Mr. Chairman, belongs here, and in spite of the criticisms of the 
Zentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] I think that bureau is 
deserving of the very highest commendation. To think that in 
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one year’s time a bureau could be organized capable of writing 
nearly $35,000,000 of insurance is something perfectly mar- 


velous and almost beyond our comprehension. 


Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am sorry, but my time is very short. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman one ques- 
tion—— 

Mr. TREADWAY. I say this further, Mr. Chairman, that in 


view of the very large amount of insurance carried and the 
very quick time fn which it has been put into operation, and 
the fact tbat no policy can be issued for more than $10,000, the 
expense of conducting that bureau and the fact that they are 
asking $7.580,000 all told is not an unreasonable expenditure. 
I agree with the gentleman from Illinois perfectly that the 
clerks here ought to be expected to do a full day’s work, men 
and women alike, but I do wish to uphold the manner in which 
the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance is performing its duty, the 
service it is rendering to the men in uniform, and the great 


benefit it is to the families of those men. We are asked to 
appropriate $7,5S8V,000 to handle that work, and it is none too 


much. It is carrying nearly twice, Mr. Chairman, the amount 
of life insurance in effect in this country at the breaking out of 
the war, and no life insurance companies could ever have 
written any such aggregate amount of insurance for the amount 
that has been expended, or is asked for by the Government in 
this appropriation bill. Naturally, mistakes occur, but I th'nk, 
considering the enormous task it has, the work is as well done 
as we could expect. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Chicago, IIL, post office, courthouse, etc.: For repairing damage dono 
to the Adams Street entrance, $22,000. 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word or two in reply to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. In the 
first place, the War-Risk Insurance Bureau is not being run 
efliciently. I make that charge on my ‘responsibility as a Mem- 
ber of the House. I ean prove it by 9 out of 10 of the people 
who are employed in it. I ean prove it, further, by the failure 
of the bureau te accomplish the work for which it was organized 
within the time in which it should be accomplished. I make the 
charge that the bureau had $3,591,000 appropriated for its 
maintenance just six months ago, and that to-day it comes in 
here for an additional appropriation as a deficiency of $7,580,000. 

Mr. WALSH. They asked for $10,000,000, 

Mr. MADDEN. They asked for $10,000,000, and the appro 
priation is for $7,580,000. That makes a total appropriation 
within the last six months of $11,171,000 to administer an insti- 
tution that ought to be capable of functioning with 3,500 people. 
They have 14,000 people employed there now, and if this is an 
example of the understanding of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts of eflicient administration of public affairs, I have 
not much respect for his knowledge of efficiency. It is the most 
inefficient, outrageously extravagant institution that was ever 
organized under the Government. It is true we are handling 
big things. We had a large number of cases. I realize the im- 
portance of the work, but when everybody in the service will 


unhesitatingly tell you they are not called upon to work; 
that the average number of hours they put in a week 
is one good day’s work; that there are thousands of 


men and women who are supposed to be employed here mak- 
ing no kind of excuse for not performing the duty at all, 
or if they report, as I said a few moments ago, they leave im- 
mediately after reporting and make no pretense of working— 
now, if that is efficiency, if that is system, if that is com- 
mendable, why the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treap- 
way] can have it so. Bat I do not believe it is efficiency. I 
do not believe it is system. I do not believe it is commendable. 
It is unjustifiable. The American people are entitied to a 
proper administration of their affairs. This function of ad- 
ministering the War-Risk Bureau is important. The best 
reason in the world why it should be efficient is the importance 
of the case, the urgency of the need of the widows of the men 
who die upon the battle fields, of the mothers, of the wives who 
are at home and whose soldier husbands are at the front. 
Can there be any worse failure to realize that patriotic need of 
public service than the employment of 10 people to do J 
person’s work and throw the money of the public into the 
gutter and at the same time fail to accomplish the need of 
these deserving people by the payment of their allotments in 
a systematic, regular, and prompt way? 

Efficiency! Oh, it would make a dog laugh to talk about 
efliciency under such circumstances. It is criminal. And 
those who are responsible for the criminality involved in such 
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management ought in a time like this, when everybody is called 
upon to pay and bleed, to be prosecuted for their failure to 
observe the obligations which they took when they swore to 





protect and preserve the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States, as they must have done when they entered upon 
the discharge of the duties which devolve upon them by reason 
of their appointment to this office. Away with defense of the 
character made by the gentleman from Massachusetts of such 
an institution [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

East St Louls, Ill., $4,000. 

Mr. TREADWAY,. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
Jast word, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, just a moment. I hope the 
gentlemen will not continue a discussion that leads nowhere 
and is altogether aside from the bill. I have been generous with 
the membership of the House, but we can not hope to pass this 
bill for days if this sort of debate is to continue. Individual 
Members come to me and urge me to expedite the passage of the 
bill, and then delay the consideration of it. I hope the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts will not ask for further time. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NATIONAL CEMETERIES. 

Disposition of remains, etc.: For the disposition of remains of offi- 
cers, soldiers, civilian employees, etc., including the same objects speci- 
fied under this head in the sundry civil appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1919, fiscal years 1918 and 1919, $710.27 52. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, let me ask the gentleman a 
question. I am very sorry indeed that I did not hear the gen- 
tlemian’s statement the other day. I know it was lucidly made. 
I could not be here at the time. Will the gentleman tell me 
what is the occasion for this expenditure, which seems to be a 
large appropriation of money in a deficiency bill? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman mean the total bill? 

Mr. BUTLER. No; this one item of $710,274.52 for disposi- 
tion of remains. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is for the purpose indicated, and, of 
course, the gentleman realizes that unfortunately there have 
been a number of deaths of men in the service. 

Mr. BUTLER. But these are not abroad? 

Mr. SHERLEY. This is for men who die while returning 
from abroad, and for the deaths of men who are in the service 
here in America. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will confess I did not know that the Govern- 
ment paid for the burial of civil employees until I read this. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It only pays for civil employees of the War 
Department, and that provision has existed for 20 or 80 years. 

Mr. BUTLER. I presume it has; but it does not extend 
beyond that, does it? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That purchase and exchange of typewriting machines, to be 
paid for from this appropriation, may be made at the special price 
allowed to schools teaching stenography and typewriting without obli- 
gating typewriter companies to supply these machines to all departments 
of the Government at the same price. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations if there was anything said to his committee in 
regard to a new storehouse for the Watertown Arsenal? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There were a number of items that were 
sent in as estimates which the Ordnance Department voluntarily 
withdrew. There was none submitted for a storehouse. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to state that last 
week I was at the Watertown Arsenal, where more than 12 
large new buildings have recently been constructed and an 
enormous amount of work is being carried on, and the com- 
mandant told me that he had repeatedly reported to the au- 
thorities here in Washington the imperative need of a new store- 
house for the arsenal. There is a lot of nickel and other valua- 
ble material used in the foundry in casting guns and in the 
manufacture of projectiles and there is no place to store it 
except out of doors. Moreover, there is a lot of machinery 
and a lot of metal and other material at the arsenal that 
deteriorates by being left out of doors, and there is also the 
continual chance of having valuable material, such as nickel, 
brass, and copper, stolen. It is perfectly evident that mate- 
rial of this kind ought to be kept under lock and key in a 
storehouse. I felt it my duty to call this matter to the atten- 
tion of the committee, even if the Bureau of Ordnance did not 
consider it of sufficient importance to present it to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, no estimate 
was submitted for that object, and the committee therefore 
could not anticipate that need. In addition to that, there is 
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a general repair fund for the arsenal, and there is an amount 
carried here for the repair of arsenals. I suspect that the de- 
partment ought to take care of the need as the gentleman seems 
to indicate. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee if he thinks an appropriation for repairs could be 
used for such a purpose? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Not for the construction of a new building, 
but it is frequently used for enlargements. 

Mr, ROBBINS. This says “improvements” also in the same 
item. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But the maintenance item is rarely used for 
new projects of any magnitude. Usually the commandants of 
these various arsenals are very much more insistent on what 
they consider the needs of the arsenals than are the men who 
are at the head of this branch of the Government. Gen. 
Compton has just recently made a visit to the arsenals, and I 
think that included the one that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts referred to. He was present at the hearings and testi- 
fied within 10 days, and he did not speak of such a need as that 
at the Watertown Arsenal. He voluntarily withdrew some 
items. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Do I understand that the officers who 
appeared before the committee did not ask for it? 

Mr. SHERLEY. They did not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That purchase and exchange of typewriting machines, to 
be paid for from this appropriation, may be made at the special price 
allowed to schools teaching stenography and typewriting without obli- 
gating typewriter companies to supply these machines to all depart- 
ments of the Government at the same price. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph just read. I wish to inquire of the chair- 
man of the committee the reason for this special exemption. I 
recall that when the representatives of the typewriting com- 
panies came before the legislative subcommittee they requested 
that the law prescribing the low price at which the Govern- 
ment now secures its typewriters should be changed because 
of the inereased cost. What is the purpose of this exempting 
provision? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Just to carry the exact language that has 
been carried in the Army act for a number of years. It is a 
special price, lower than the Government price made to schools. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What kind of schools, may I inquire of the 
chairman of the committee? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Various schools—Indian schools, District of 
Columbia schools, and other Government schools. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I assume that this is for the pur- 
pose of qualifying the general law which gives the Govern- 
ment a fixed low price for its typewriters. 

Mr. SHERLEY. This was supposed to get them for a fixed 
price lower than that price. That is the purpose of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not that the purpose of this, that the 
Government is not to get the price at which they are furnished 
to the schools? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. It says “at the special price allowed 
to schools teaching stenography and typewriting.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Without obligating the typewriter com- 
panies to supply these machines to all the departments of the 
Government at the same price? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; not having to supply all the other 
departments. This relates to schools. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I inquire of the gentleman what schools— 
whether Government schools or otherwise? I should think it re- 
lates to private schools. I would assume from the reading of 
this provision that the purpose was that the Government was 
not to get the benefit of the low price at which typewriters were 
furnished to private commercial colleges. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is my understanding that they get the 
lowest possible price. This exact language was carried in the 
Army act touching this purchase. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I read it it excepts the Government 
from getting that low price. 

Mr. TILSON. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Does not it apply to the coast-artillery school 
at Fort Monroe entirely, and made so that the school may be 
able to get these typewriters at a lower rate than the type- 
writer company furnishes them to all departments? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was the understanding I had. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It gives the artillery school this speeial 


price which ts a lower price than: the special governmental 
price. 











1918. 





Mr. WALSH. While the point of order is reserved I would 
like to ask why the artillery school should be favored in this 
way. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Because it is a school, because the type- 


writer company makes a special price of typewriters for schools ; 
that is the only reason. 

Mr. WALSH. It seems to me that if the typewriter com- 
panies can afford to furnish a special rate for schools, in view 
of the enormous quantities the Government uses in their de- 
partments, they might make a similar rate for all of them. 


Mr. SHERLEY. The typewriter companies have been com- 
plaining for two years past that they are losing money on 
typewriters furnished the Government. I do not know the 


sneestry of this provision, but what probably happened years 
ago was that the typewriter companies, in order to get the 
use of typewriters more prevalent with the public, gave special 
irices to schools, and somebody learning of it insisted that the 
Gove rnment school should come in on the same basis. I do 
not know, but I only ae that this is the language carried, 
and the purpose wag to get typewriters at the cheapest possible 
price, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
of the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For commutation of quarters and of heat and light to commissioned 
officers, members of the Nurse Corps, and enlisted men on duty at 
places where no public quarters are available, including enlisted men 
of the Regular Army Reserves and retired enlisted men when ordered 
active duty, and for every commissioned officer of the Army of the 
I nited States on duty in the field or on active duty without the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the United States who maintains a place of abode 


for a wife. child, or dependent parent, for whom no public quarters 
available. $75,861,520. 


I withdraw the reservation 


are 
al 


Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
Does this enlarge the law we passed some time this spring 


ranting commutation of quarters, 
officers who are married? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is the exact language of the present Army 
act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to make a further inquiry. The 
rontieman from Alabama will recall that there was a discussion 
on the floor of the House as to whether we should extend com- 
mutation of quarters to officers who are unmarried, and I wish 
io inquire whether under this phraseology it would be prac- 
ticable to extend the commutation to such ofticers? 

Mr. DENT. I think the gentleman from Kentucky has an- 
swered the gentleman from Wisconsin. I have not read the 
language critically. If the gentleman will notice, it says in the 
latter part officers who maintain a place of abode for a wife, 
child, or dependent parent for whom no public quarters are 
vailable. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire further whether this 
large amount was not oceasioned largely by the passage of that 
law. 

Mr. DENT. Unquestionably; that was new legislation, and 
up to that time officers in the field had no right to commutation 
of quarters, 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
of the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The appropriation for “ Pay of the Army” for the fiseal year 1919 
hall be available to pay 1,289 field clerks at the rate of $1,200 per 
annum, the minimum or entrance rate fixed by the Army ap yropriat on 
act approved July 9, 1918, instead of at $1,000 per annum, the rate ap- 
propriated in the said act: 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
to the paragraph. 
$1,000 to $1,200? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It does not raise the pay. The Army act of 
— 8, 1918, provided that hereafter the minimum pay should 
be $1,200, but the appropriation was made for clerks at $1,000 as 
i minimum, and it was simply an error in failing to take up one 
line that had been changed by a subsequent one, and so in order 
to carry out the law, which says that they shall come in at 
51,200, we provide that they shall be paid $1,200 instead of 
$1,000, which they were appropriated for. 

Mr. DENT. ‘The increase of pay from $1,000 to $1,200 was | 
put on in the Senate and was agreed to in conference, and in 
Writing the amount in the bill the conferees did not carry the 
full amount. 


light, and heat only to those 


Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
What is the reason for raising the pay from | 


Mr. STAFFORD. Then this is largely to correct the clerical 
error—— 
Mr. DENT. It is to carry out the legislation that was put on 


the bill increasing the minimum pay from $1,000 to $1,200. 
Mr. SHERLEY. The paragraph which allowed 1,287 clerks at | 
+1,000 each was not in conference, 


LVI——718 
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the provision that the minimum or entrance pay, exclusive 
said allowances of said Army clerks, shall be $1,200 per annum. 
When that was agreed to it necessarily made imperative a 
change in language that I have previously read so that we make 
this apply to existing law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
of the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Clothing and camp and garrison 





OL 


I withdraw the reservation 


equipage: For clothing and camp 
and garrison equipage, including the same objects specified under this 
head in the Army appropriation act for the fiscal year 1919, $59,138.453, 
and in addition thereto the sum of $108,376,182 of the amount appro- 
priated for “ Regular supplies, Quartermaster Corps” in the Army 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1919, is made available for the 
foregoing purposes, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
word. I see in line 20, page 16, the language “ members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps.” Has not the distinction between 
members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps and the other officers 
been wiped out? 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is possible. We simply followed the 
exact language that is used, and it is possible that there may 
be some of these old accounts still to be paid to individuals who 


the last 


at the time the mileage was incurred were members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Mr. TILSON. And it would require that language to cover 
them? 

Mr. SHERLEY. So it is highly desirable to continue the 
language. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman withhold 


his motion for a moment? 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wyoming 
Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 
Mr. CANNON. I would be glad if the gentleman would move 
now that the committee rise. 


Mr. SHERLEY. All right. 

Mr. MONDELL. I rose for the purpose of making the same 
inquiry. 

Mr. SHERL EY. Before making that motion may I say tv 


the committee, I hope in per fect good humor, that if we are to 
pass this bill to-morrow it is necessary that we all try to confine 
ourselves to the discussion of things directly involved in the 
bill. I hope the committee will cooperate in that consideration 
of the measure. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GAarretr of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 13086) making appropriations to supply de ficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and 
prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other 
purposes, had come to ne resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAT, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of 


the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 10609. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to exchange the present Federal building site at Eatonton, Ga., 
for another site on the public square in said city. 

H. J. Res. 331. Joint resolution authorizing the readmission 
to the United Sti ites of certain aliens who have been conscripted 
or have volunteered for service with the military forces of the 
United States or cobelligerent forces. 


RESERVE THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 


ESCH. Mr. 
the Committee on 


OF 


absence of the chairman of 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table Senate 
joint resolution 63, providing for a reserve of the Publie Health 
Service, und that the House insist on its amendment and agree 
to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 


Mr. Speaker, in the 


mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table Senate joint reso- 
lution 63, insist on the House amendment, and agree to the con- 
Is there objection? 

announced 
BARKLEY, 


ference asked by the Senate. 
There was no objection; and the Speaker 
conferees on the part of the House Mr, Doremvs, Mr. 


the 


as 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Isv unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 
‘To Mr. GArtrivan, for six days, on account of illness; 


To Mr. Zru_MAN, indefinitely, on account of illness; and 


lo Mr. McKeown, for 15 days, on account of important busi- 
Ness, 

The SPEAKER, The Chair has a telegram from the gentle- 
nuh from Connectieut, Mr. LoNERGAN, asking that his leave of 


absence be extended indefinitely. Is there objection? 


There wus no objection, 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. LITTLE. I ask leave to address the House for two 
THinttes, 

\it CANNON. 
until to-morrow % 


Mr. LITTLE. 
DEATH O} 


Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, it is 
thet I rise to announce the death, at 
on automobile accident, of our 
Srencina, of Tlinois. 

At some future time I will ask the House to pause in its 
ordinary business, in order to pay appropriate tribute to the 
life, character, and public services of our distinguished friend. 
[ offer the following resolution. 

the SPEAKER. The Clerk will 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Iiouse resolution 446. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon, JouN A, STERLING, a Representative from the State 
of Illinois. 

Resolved, That a committee of 20 Members of the House, with 
such Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend 
the funeral 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out 
ihe provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses 


in connection ther with be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
fous 


Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Sen 
ale and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased 


Will the gentleman kindly withhold that 


Certainly, if the gentleman wishes it 


REPRESENTATIVE STERLING OF ILLELNOTS. 


with profound regret 
Pontiac, Uib., to-day, in 
Hon. Joun A. 


collen cue, 


report the resolution. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will announce the committee in 
the morning. 
ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr, CANNON, Mr. Speaker, I offer the following reselution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, 
\journ, 


That as a further mark of respect, ihis House do now 

rhe motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 11 
Ininutes p.m.) the House adjourned until te-morrow, Friday, 
October 8, 1918. at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


tinder clause 2 of Rule NXNTV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the War 
Industries Board for the remainder of the fiscal year 1919 (H. 
Doc. No. 13380); to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

~. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service of the War Department for the fiscal year 
1919, in lieu of the estimate heretofore submitted (H. Doc. No. 
I83t); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
pri ted. 

*. A leiter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
nm list of judgments rendered by the Court of Claims which have 
been presented to this department and require an appropriation 
for their payment (kl. Doc. No. 1332); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

t. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
schedules of claims allowed by the several accounting officers of 
the Treasury Departmeut under appropriations the balances of 
which have been exhausted or carried to the surplus fund (H. 
boc, No. 1338); to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed, 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule NII, 
Mr. DIENT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
Wi referred the bill CH. R. 18015) to amend so much of an 
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act entitled “An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919,” approved July 
9, 1918, as provided for “ longevity pay for men other than the 
Regular Army,” reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 831), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, 

Mr. SCULLY introduced a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 337) 
io enable prompt liquidation of claims for damages to persons 
and property occasioned by an explosion or explosions at the 
plant of the T. A. Gillispie Loading Co., at Morgan, N. J., which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


AND MEMORIALS. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 13095) granting an increase of 
pension to Capt. John T. Morgan: to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill CH. R. 13096) granting a pension to 
Joseph IF. Mangold; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (CH. R. 13097) 
granting an increase of pension to Josiah T. MeMillan; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pension. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 138098) granting an 
increase of pension to Lewis Holley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 13099) granting an 
increase of pension to Thomas F. Green; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also a bill (H.R. 13100) granting a pension to Rhoda A. Hun- 
newell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXTI, 

Mr. MAGEE laid on the Clerk’s desk a petition of members 
of Skaneateles Grange, No. 458, Onondaga County, N.Y. 
against the postal zone rate system, which was referred to the 
Comimi_tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray. October 18. 1978. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., 
lowing prayer: 

© Lord God, our heavenly Father, whose ways are past find- 
ing out, we come to Thee with bowed heads and sorrowing hearts 
because of the widespread desolation throughout the land, Thou- 
sands are passing to the unseen, leaving homes and hearts desv- 
late. 

Again we as a body have been touched with sorrow ani 
grief because of the death of another Member of this House—« 
real representative of the people, a patriot, a statesman, wise 
in his counsels, a strong advocate of what he believed to be right. 

He is gone. We mourn his going, and by the blessed angel 
of faith help us, his widow, and all who knew and loved him tv 
look forward to the life eternal, for there is no death. 


offered the fol- 


I jong for household voices gone, 
For vanished smilcs I long: 

But God hath led my dear ones on, 
And He ean do no wrong. 

I know not what the furure hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
iis mercy underlies, 


Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap 
proved. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 

Mr. BESHLIN. Mr. Speaker, bask unanimous consent to pre- 
eeed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes, Is there objec: 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BESHLIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the Louse, 
on the 23d day of last month, when the House had under con- 
sideration the Senate amendment to House bill 11945, to stimu- 
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1918. 


late food production, I offered an amendment as follows: Page 
5, lines 18 and 19, after the word “ after” in line 18, strike out 
* June 30, 1919,” and insert “December 31, 1918.” 

My amendment appears in the Recorp on page 10691. If it 
had been adopted it would have prohibited the sale for beverage 
purposes of any distilled spirits or their removal from bond after 
December 31, 1918. Notwithstanding the fact that the Recorp 
contains a correct statement of the language of my amendment, 
certain newspaper correspondents, probably unintentionally, in- 
correctly reported that I endeavored to have the date for the 
manufacture aud sale of wine and beer extended from June 30, 
i919, to December 1, 1919, whereas my amendment, if adopted, 
vould have brought about war-time prohibition after December 
‘1. 1918, or six months earlier than provided by the Senate 

mendment adopted by the House, and 11 months earlier than 
the newspaper correspondents in reporting my amendment incor- 
rectly stated. 

On the front page of a prominent newspaper of my State, in 
its issue of September 24 last, under the heading, “ War-time 
yrohibition approved by House,” the following language ap- 
prenire a: 

“All efforts otherwise to amend the legislation were defeated. 
The proposal by Representative KAHN of California, Republican, 
io extend the effective date for prohibiting the sale of wine aml 
wer to December 31, 1919, was defeated 112 to 52, as was one 
hy Representative BresHitn of Pennsylvania, Democrat, to 
hange date from next May 1 to December 1, 1919.” 

When this grossly false and unfair statement was called to 

y attention, I immediately sent the following telegram to the 
newspaper in question ; 

SEPTEMBER 25, 1918. 
Yesterday's paper, first page, under “ War-time prohibition approved 
vy House,” incorrectly states defeat of amendment offered by me to 
nate prohibition rider to change date for stopping manufacture of 
and wine from next May 1 to December 1, 1919. My amendment 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, p. 10691) provided that sale for bev- 
purposes of any distilled spirits or removal from bond should 
ease December 31, 1918, not December 1, 1919, as incorrectly pub- 
ied. Request the same publicity of this message as was given the 
ticle referred to. 

I also called the Washington correspondent of this same paper 
on the telephone and inquired why an incorrect report was sent 
ut. He said that his assistant wrote the article, and he prom- 

“l that a full correction would appear’ in the issue of the 

lowing day. 

Although the original item was widely published, and my 
position on a very important piece of legislation was grossly 
inisrepresented, and I was thereby done a great injustice, the 
paper in question never had the courtesy to acknowledge the 
ipt of my message, and never took the pains to undo the 
rong it did me other than to print on the last page of its issue 

September 25, 1918, under title, “ Put foreign and home 
ine trade on same basis,” at the end thereof, the following: 

Representative BESHLIN of Pennsylvania tcday called attention to 

fact that an amendment which he offered to the prohibition provi- 
mn of the food-production bill was for the purpose of prohibiting the 
le of liquors after December 31 of this year. Misprints in some 
counts of the debate, he said, made the impression that he asked for 

1 extension of time to December 31, 1919, which was not so. 

Mr. Speaker, not only did the Recorp contain the exact lIan- 
cunge of my amendment, but the amendment itself was in type- 
vritten form and was in the possession of the Clerk, so any cor- 
respondent, had he wished to undo the wrong done me, could 
casily have done so by referring to the REcorpD or the amendment. 

‘he misprint was due entirely to the correspondent’s act in 
reporting the item, not to the language of my amendment or to 
iny misprints of the debate. A spirit of justice and fair play 
hould have prompted those who committed the error to frankly 
idmit it and make earnest effort to undo the injury unjustly 
uone me, 

Because of the correspondent’s failure to make a proper cor- 
rection and give it the same publicity as was given in the article 
icterred to, I have asked the indulgence of the House for the 
purpose of attempting in some measure to counteract the effect 
of an unjust, untruthful, and grossly unfair statement and mis- 
representation of my position on a matter of great importance 
to the American people. 

Since I became a Member of this House I voted for the sub- 

ission to the several States of the national prohibition amend- 
ent to the Federal Constitution. and I have labored earnestly 
hd consistently for war-time prohibition by statute. 

Believing that national war-time prohibition, would increase 
our supply of food and coal, improve transportation, increase 
labor efficiency and prosperity, add to our man power, reduce 
cost of building, and hasten the winning of the war, and that 
the only way to obtain it was by an act of Congress, I sought 
to make the act in question effective December 31, 1918, not 
December 1, 1919, 


et 


{ 
ol 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the follow- 
ing titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

S. 1104. An act for the relief of Edward Stewart; and 

S. 469. An act for the relief of the heirs of W. H. 
deceased. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. Jacon Epwin MEEKER, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Missouri. 

Resolved, That a committee of 10 Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President, to join the committee appointed on the part of the House of 
Representatives, to attend the funeral of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy 
tions to the House of Representatives. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of 
deceased the Senate do new adjcurn. 

And that under the second resolution the Presiding Officer 
had appointed as the committee on the part of the Senate Mr. 
Mr. NEw, 
BrecKHAM, Mr. Kixsy, and Mr. 


Sneed, 


of these resolu- 


the 


Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Harpine, Mr. 
CURTIS. 
ENROLLED B 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 

S. 3470. An act 
the United States. 

SENATE 

Under clause 2 of Rule NNIV, Senate bills and joint resolu- 
tion of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table 
and referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated below : 

S. 4787. An act for the relief of Amherst W. Barber; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

S. J. Res. 179. Joint resolution authorizing national banks 
subscribe to the united war-work campaign; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, 

S. 1104. An act for the relief 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 469. An act for the relief of the heirs of W. 
ceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

LEAVE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
LoNnbDON for 10 days. 


LLS SIGNED. 


to amend section 35 of the Criminai Code of 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


to 


Edward Stewart; to the 


Oi 


IH. 


Sneed, de- 


OF ABSENCE. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. 
13086) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and priver 
fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other pur- 
poses, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con 
sideration of the urgent deficiency appropriation biil, with Mr. 
Garrett of Tennessee in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order 
which I made against the paragraph at the bottom of page 7 


APPROPRIATION 


i> 
hy. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts with- 
draws the point of order made to the last paragraph on page 7. 
The Clerk will read. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inguir 
Is it necessary to revert to that paragraph in order to have i 
considered and adopted in Committee of the Whole? 

The CHAIRMAN. The paragraph was read, and the Chair 


does not think it is necessary to revert to it now, the point ot 
order having been withdrawn. The paragraph will be consid- 
ered as having been adopted. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Construction and repair of hospitals: For construc 
of hopsitals, including the same objects specified under this head in the 
Army appropriation act for the fiscal year 1919, $86.469.930: Provided, 
That authority is granted to enter into contracts or otherwise to incur 
obligations for the purposes above mentioned for not to exceed $15,750,- 
000 in addition to the appropriations herein and heretofore made 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the lowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


tlo 


n and repair 


ys! 
Ol 


Amendment offered by Mr. DENT: Page 19, after line 21, insert as a 
new paragraph the following: 
“That the act entitled ‘An act to authorize condemnation proceed- 


ings of land for military purposes,’ approved July 2, 1917, as amended 


by an act approved April 11, 1918, and by an act approved July 9, 1915, 
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be, and the same 
together with all its privileges and benetits, are hereby extended to the 


s hereby, amended, and its provisions in all respects, 


right of condemnation of land, with the buildings thereon, and the 
fixtures, equipment, materials, and supplies thereon and therein, re- 
quired for hospital facilities or quarters for the personnel thereof, for 
office buildings and space therein required for war purposes by the 
Military Mstablishment, all supplies, equipment, material, machinery, 
and tools utilized 1n and on any lands authorized to be taken by the 
act approved July 2, 1917, above referred to, and its amendments 
thereto. The jurisdiction of such condemnation proceedings is hereby 
vested in the district courts of the United States where the property 
which is sought to be condemned, or any part thereof, is located or 
itunted, regardless of the value of the same, 

Compensation for any property taken under authority of section 


120 of the act of June 3, 1916, commonly known as the national- 
defense act, shall be determined and paid in accordance with the 
provisions of section 10 of the act of August 10, 1917, commonly known 
us the food-control act: Provided That any right of action or suit 
against the United States granted by section 10 of the act of August 
10, 1917, hereinbefore mentioned, or any other act, by reason of any 
property or interest therein being taken by the United States other 
than by condemnation proceedings, or for the recovery of any sums of 
money awarded for such taking by the United States and not satis- 
factory to the person or persons entitled to receive the same, shall be 
brought, within six months after payment of the per centum required by 
these acts or within six months of the passage of this act in those 
cases Where takings and payments of per centum has already been made 
under these acts. and upon failure to bring such suit within said 
period of time, all claims against the United States for any amount in 
excess of such payment shall be forever barred.” 


Mr. SHERLEY, Mr. 
on the amendment. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, this measure is recommended by 
the War Department and is intended primarily to extend the 
aets providing for the condemnation for war purposes so as to 
include hospitals and office space in the different cities of the 
United States where the Government has to establish offices. 
The main purpose, however, of the amendment is to extend the 
provision so aus to provide for condemnation for hospital pur- 
The Military Committee of the House had a hearing on 
Wednesday at which there were present a number of repre- 
sentatives of the War Department urging this legislation. I am 
bound to confess, in order to be fair to the House, that we 
did not have a quorum of the committee, although both parties 
were represented, and the committee was unanimous that some 
sort of legislation of this kind should be enacted as speedily as 
The only question was what form it should take. The 
War Department recommended the President be authorized to 
requisition property anywhere and everywhere as he saw fit, 
bul the committee thought that it ought to take the form of a 
condemnation proceeding in court. 

Mr, MADDIEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman find upon investigation 
that the departments have had any difficulty in getting office 
space without the condemnation of property ? 

Mr. DENT. It was so stated before the committee last 
Wednesday that in some cities they have had considerable 
trouble in getting office space. I confess to the gentleman 
there was no specific instance given to the committee, just gen- 
erally that they had had some difficulty in securing office space 
Iam not wedded to that part of this amend- 
ment so far as this is concerned, but I do think the hospital 
part is a very important matter. 

Mr. MADDEN. But the provision is so comprehensive that 
even with respect to the right to condemn property for a hos- 
pital that it authorizes the condemnation of all equipment 
within the building, of all the paraphernalia, everything in the 
building. 

Mr. DENT. Does not the gentleman think that ought to be 
done during war times? This is an emergency measure, 

Mr. MADDEN, They would have no need for it in most 
CUSCS, 

Mr. DENT. In most cases they would have no need, The 
very object of the law is to keep one individual who may try 
to hold up the Government from doing so, and the chances are 
if this bill is passed condemnation proceedings will rarely be 
resorted to. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is a bill pending on the calendar now, 
reported from the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds, 
that goes somewhat into detail with respect to the question in- 
volved in the nmendment offered by the gentleman, and I think 
deals with the question more comprehensively than does the 
ventleman’s amendment, 

Mr. DENT. IT am not familiar with that bill. but this amend- 
iment simply extends the act of July 2, 1917, as amended April 
iS, and in those two acts Congress provided for the condemna- 
tion of land for camp sites, for fortifications, for coast defenses, 
t.<l for powder purposes. Those are the four purposes that 
have been provided for during war times, but it does not include 
hospital purposes. Now, it was stated to the committee by 
representatives of the War Department that under the present 


Chairman, I reserve a point of order 


poses, 


HOSS] 
; 


in the large cities. 
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condemnation law the Government can condemn land for hoxs- 
pital purposes in connection with camp sites, but this is in 
tended to cover separate hospitals, hospitals that are propose: 
to be erected to take care, of the wounded soldier as he returrs 
from France, separate and distinct from camp sites. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DENT. I will. 

Mr. GILLETT. Is the whole of this amendment limited to 
the duration of the war? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. It is an amendment to the original act 
or July 2, 1917. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentieman kindly tell us how many 
members were present at the committee hearing? 

Mr. DENT. Well, I have no objection to stating to the gen- 
tleman there were six members present. 

Mr. TOWNER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr. TOWNER. As TI understood, the gentleman said he did 
not care to insist upon the part which authorized the condemna- 
tion of office space? 

Mr. DENT. No, if there is any question. I do not con 
sider that as important as the hospital feature. 

Mr. TOWNER. It occurs to me that if that were eliminated 
it might prevent the point of order being made. A provision 
for the condemnation for hospital purposes is almost self- 
evidently necessary. 

Mr. DENT. If there is any objection to that I am willing 
to strike it out. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the War Department came 
before the Commitiee on Appropriations concerning this and 
considerable other legislation. The committee has been taken 
somewhat to task at different times by some Members of tlic 
House because we carried legislation upon appropriation bills 
that seemed to be imperatively needed, so that in order to 
avoid as far as possible such criticisms, and having no desire 
to invade jurisdiction causing very much more work than we 
could hope to fully consider, the committee declined to consider 
these various proposals, but suggested that they be referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and I, as the chairman 
of the committee, so communicated to the gentleman from Al: 
bama [Mr. Dent], the chairman of the Committee on Militar) 
Affairs. . Now, the amendment which has been offered by th 
gentleman, I think, involves two or three problems that i! 
perhaps will be well not to have determined at this time. Bu 
the War Department urged the very great need of some power 
being given to take for immediate use buildings for hospita! 
purposes. There is no question whatever of that need, and j 
is highly desirable that where buildings can be obtained that 
are capable of being converted into hospitals at reasonable cost 
it be done, without the expense of additional construction thai 
would follow if we had to build bospitals from the ground up. 
So that I think the House, in view of the emergency, is war- 
ranted in carrying on this bill legislation that will deal with 
the hospital situation, and in a few moments I will read «x 
paragraph that was submitted by the War Department thi 
I think fully meets that emergency. It was also urged, as tlic 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] has stated, that there 
was considerable need in connection with the office buildings, 
particularly in New York, where this situation arises: Some 
department of the Government has office space in one of these 
buildings. The need of expansion becomes great, and in order 
to expand they have to take additional space in the buildings 
then occupied or move out, with the cost incident to moving; 
that there was difficulty in getting tenants in these office build- 
ings, who happen to be occupying space adjoining the Govern- 
ment, to give up their space in order that the Government migh! 
expand, and they urged the need of having the right to take 
possession of office buildings to the extent that might be neces- 
sary. I have no doubt there are such cases, and I have he 
doubt they present embarrassments to the Government, but such 
embarrassment is nothing like as acute as the embarrassment 
that arises in connection with hospital facilities. 

Every Member of this House is desirous of facilitating i 
every way the procurement of proper hospital facilities for our 
wounded men, and therefore I think we ought to legislate as lv 
that. 

There is still another provision in the matter offered by the 
gentleman from Alabama that raises a question of very serious 
moment, and that is the attempt to put a statute of limitations 
upon the presentation of claims by private individuals against 
the Government. There is a provision that undertakes to limit 
to six months after requisition proceedings are instituted, and 
after the sum determined as reasonable is offered and refused, 
in which a claim may be instituted for additional compensation. 
I am not sure that that is quite fair to the citizen. I think one 
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of the yet unsolved problems confronting the Government is the 
creation of some machinery for the adjustment of claims on the 
nart of citizens against the Government. If we follow the old 
procedure of trial in the ordinary United States courts or the 
consideration of matters by the Court of Claims, and the fur- 
ther consideration by the Congress through a Committee on 
Claims, our great-grandchildren and probably our great-great- 
erandchildren will be interested in the adjustment of claims 
growing out of this war. The Anglo-Saxon has always clung 
very tenaciously to what is called “his day in court,” and 
whether we desired to or not we could not take from a citizen 
that day in court, and yet I am convinced that one of the con- 
structive acts that must be undertaken by the Congress is the 
creation of some machinery for quick and prompt adjustment 
of claims. We probably could not compel the citizen to submit 
his claim to such a tribunal, but if it was properly arranged 
I think he would gladly avail himself of such a tribunal in order 
to shorten time. To-day there are hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of claims settled within an hour or a day by 
the various boards of trade. The produce exchange in New 
York has an arbitration method by which they settle claims 
running into the hundreds of thousands of dollars weekly. 
The same is true of stock exchanges. And I have no doubt the 
ingenuity of the Congress will be sufficient to create some ma- 
chinery for the rapid adjustment of such claims. I doubt the 
wisdom at this time of fixing a hard-and-fast six-months’ limi- 
tniion. even assuming that the courts would uphold such a 
limitation, against the presentation of a claim for compensation 
for property taken. 

Reverting to the present need, I desire to read to the House 

what was suggested before the committee, and which seems to 

y mind deals with the situation. 

\ir, STAFFORD. Will the gentleman direct the attention of 

t] ommittee to the page in the hearings where testimony was 
en on this question? I can not find it in the index. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is on page 583 of the hearings, but this sug- 

‘stion appears in House Document No. 1312. It is as follows: 

hat the President is hereby authorized, through the Secretary of 

\ during the existing emergency, from time to time, to requisition or 
rwise take over for the United States any lands, including the build- 
ings thereon, or any temporary use thereof, required for hospital facili- 
es. He shall ascertain and pay, from the proper appropriation, a just 
pensation therefor. If the compensation so ascertained be not sat- 
tory to the person entitled to receive the same, such person shall 

» paid 75 per cent of the amount so determined, and shall be entitled 

sue the United States in the United States district court for the 

liclal district where the property is situated to recover such further 
‘ um as, added to the 75 per cent, will make up such amount as will be 
ist Compensation, 

That follows the language that we employed in a number of 
for instance, in connection with the requisition pow- 
ers that were given to the President touching the shipbuilding 
program, and also in regard to requisition powers given to the 
Navy Department, and I think fully covers the present need of 
the situation. I suggest, therefore, to the gentleman from Ala- 
hima that he withdraw his amendment and that he offer this 

1 lieu thereof. 

Mr. DENT. All right. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Alabama insist 
on the point of order? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand that the gentleman withdraws 

‘point of order. I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers the 

lowing amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


StANCES 5 


\mendment offered by Mr. SHERLEY: 
tollowing as a new paragraph : 
“The President is authorized, through the Secretary of War, during 
existing emergency, from time to time, to requisition or otherwise 
over for the United States any lands, including the buildings 
eon, or any temporary use thereof, required for hospital facilities. 
lle shall ascertain and pay, from the proper appropriation, a just com- 
pensation therefor. If the compensation so ascertained be not satisfac- 
‘ry to the person entitled to receive the same, such person shall be paid 
» per cent of the amount so determined, and shall be entitled to sue 
United States in the United States district court for the judicial dis- 
t where the property is situated to recover such further sum as, 
iidded to the 75 per cent, will make up such amount as will be just com- 
ensation, 


Page 19, after line 21, insert 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, I reserve a 
bolnt of order on the amendment. 

| he CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania reserves 
it point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
T think perhaps the provision ought to be amended by adding, 
ifter the word “thereon,” the words “and their equipment,” 
so that it will read “ ineluding the buildings thereon and their 


equipment.” It is possible that there might be equipment that 


would be desirable to take as well as the land and the buildings, 
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I offer that as an amendment to the amendment which I have 
offered. After the word “thereon” insert the words “und 
their equipment.” 

The CHAIRMAN, 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modification of the amendment: After the word “ thereon,’ in the 
third line of the amendment, insert the words “and their equipment.” 
Mr. DENT. A point of order was reserved on it, I believe. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I reserved a point of order. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to proceed for five 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I did not know exactly what the 
amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky was until I heard 
it read from the desk. The very proposition that the Committee 
on Military Affairs considered on Wednesday, when we had 
representatives of the War Department before us, was as to the 
form of this legislation. Everybody agreed that for hospital 
purposes some legislation ought to enacted. Whether it 
should take the form of giving the President the right, through 
some subordinate, to take charge of the property, or that the 
right should be by formal proceeding in court were the two 
methods considered. The committee agreed that it ought to 
take the form of a court proceeding. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Under the very act that the gentleman pro- 
poses to amend is it not in the power of the War Department 
immediately upon the filing of condemnation proceedings to take 
the property ? 

Mr. DENT. Unquestionably. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Then what difference is there in point of 
fact between taking the property that way and taking it under 
the requisition power here granted? 

Mr. DENT. The difference is simply this, which I think is 
a very marked difference: One authorizes the Military Estab- 
lishment by authority of t.ilitary law to take the property and 
then let the individual go into court and assert his rights. 
Under condemnation proceedings the Government must institute 
the suit against the defendant, and he then has had his day in 
court. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But if the gentleman will permit, the man 
has his day in court when the Government has taken the prop- 
erty. Unless that is true you would have months of delay in 
trying condemnation proceedings, so that in order to avoid it 
the act provides that on the institution of condemnation pro- 
ceedings the Government may take possession. 


The Clerk will report the modification of 


he 


Mr. DENT. Let us see what has happened. On the 2d day 
of July, 1917, we passed the original amendment to the con- 
demnation law, so as to give the Government the right to take 


immediate possession upon the filing of a petition by the dis- 
trict attorney in the district where the property is situated. 
That prevented the Government being delayed in acquiring pos- 
session of the property. We also amended, during the present 
emergency, that portion of the act which requires the Attorney 
General's oflice to give a certificate as to the title to the prop- 
erty before the Government could take possession or pay any 
money for any property acquired for military purposes. 

Under that act we have built camp sites, we have erected forti- 
fications, we have constructed coast defenses, we have estuab- 
lished power plants for the purpose of acquiring nitrates, and 
recently by the act of July 9, the Army appropriation bill, we 
extended the right of condemnation of property, so that the 
Government might acquire timber anywhere in the country for 
shipbuilding or for aircraft purposes. 

I asked the question, when the representatives of the War De- 
partment were before the committee on Wednesday, if they had 
been embarrassed in any respect in acquiring camp sites. in ae- 
quiring lands for fortifications or coast defenses, in acquiring 
property for nitrate purposes, or in acquiring properiy for 
ber in order to carry on the shipbuilding industry and the air- 
craft program, and they said not, because this law, this con- 
demnation law. gave the Government the right to take im 
diate possession whenever the district attorney in any par- 
ticular district where the property was situated filed a petition 
for condemnation. The proceeding was heard immediately in 
the court, and the court bad the power to assess the damages 

Now, under the Sherley amendment the burden is put upon 
the defendant to institute his proceeding in cvurt himself after 
the property has been requisitioned. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will yield, I do not care 
whether it is done one way or the other. 

Mr. DENT. I thought the gentleman and I had agreed on 
that. : 


Liln- 


ine- 
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Mr. SHERLEY. It is tremendously important that it be done. 


If the gentleman does not like this provision, if he will reoffer | 
“it, Climinating all of the language about limitation | 


his amendn 
of suits, an eliminating all relating to public office buildings, 
and confine it strictly to the matter of hospitals, I, for my part, 
shall not object to it, and I believe the House ought to acquiesce 
in it. 


Mr. DENT. Iam perfectly willing to eliminate the provision 
in regard to office buildings, but I would like to make this state- 
nent 


Mr. STAFFORD. What is the real objection to the pending 
amendment recommended by the Secretary of War? I have 
»veen following the discussion quite closely. I have not heard 
any very potent reasons, in my opinion, advanced why the pres- 
ent amendment should not be adopted. It has the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of War. May I inquire of the 
chairman of the committee, who is sponsor for the amendment 
that was first offered by the gentleman? 

Mr. DENT. 
Tt knew how. One of the amendments authorized the Military 
Establishment just bodily to take possession of a man’s prop- 


erty and then leave the man to his remedy in court, and the | 


other, providing for condemnation proceedings, is a regular 
court process. That is the difference. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman his amendment framed 
in accordance with the suggestion just made by the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. DENT. The only difference between the amendment of 
the gentleman from Kentucky and my amendment is this, that 
the President, through the military authorities, can take pos- 
session of your property or my property or the property of any- 
body else without any court proceeding whatever whenever he 
sees fit, and then the remedy of the individual whose property 
is taken is left to the courts thereafter, whereas under my 
amendment the Government must proceed in an orderly way, by 
condemnation proceedings in the district court where the prop- 
erty is situated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, as was sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], if we 
proceed in the customary civil-process way by condemnation, 
it may be months or years before the Government would acquire 
the possession of these needed buildings for hospital purposes. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman evidently paid no attention to my 
statement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was paying as much attention as I could, 
but the gentleman was speaking in such a low voice that I 
could not hear him on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. DENT. I stated emphatically that the act of July 
1917, which was amended in April, 1918, amended the condemna- 
tion law so that immediately upon the filing of a petition in the 
district where the property was situated by a United States 
district attorney the Government was authorized to take pos- 
session of the property, and then the rights of the individual 
would be determined in that condemnation proceeding. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. If the gentleman will allow me, 
in this court proceedings the title to the property is protected. 
it was brought out in the hearings before the Military Com- 
mittee that the title to property in condemnation proceedings, 
where the Government acquires it, can be investigated, the 
money can be paid into court, and then the persons who are 
entitled to the money can litigate their various rights; whereas 
under this commandeering proceeding the Government has to 
take possession of the property and then they pay the wrong 
party the money. 

Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Why embark upon a new method of procedure 
in the ease of hospitals and seek to amend the existing law in 
the manner in which the gentleman proposes? If the existing 
law is good enough for acquiring other property, why can we 
hot just make it apply to hospital sites? 

Mr. DENT. If I really understand the gentieman's question, 
he and I are in agreement. I am trying to make the existing 
law fit hospitals. That is all I am doing. I am extending the 
existing condemnation law so as to cover the case of hospitals. 
in other words, I think the existing law is sufficient but for the 
fact that hospitals were not named in the condemnation act 
that was passed last July. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman state that in order for the 
Government to acquire a tract of land on which to erect a 
fortification or artillery range the Government would have to 
follow the procedure which the gentleman has outlined by 
proceeding against the individual, not entering into immediate 
possession, and leaving the owner to his remedy in court? 

Mr. DENT. I certainly do say that under the present law 


» 


Will the gentleman yield? 


the Government has to institute condemnation proceedings ; 
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but immediately upon institution of the proceedings possession 
| of the property is delivered to the Government. If the gentle- 
| man will read the act of July 2, 1917, as amended April 1s, 
| 1918, he will see that that is the law. 
| Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 
| Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. I have just for the first time glanced at the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
| SHERLEY]. Now, I want to ask the gentleman: The property 
| is seized; the President ascertains a reasonable price therefor 
and pays it, provided the owner of the property accepts it. If he 
| does not accept it then he gets three-quarters of it and can go 
into court and try to recover what he claims is coming to him, 

Now, the gentleman’s position, as I understand it, is that the 
| property can be seized, and by his amendment the United States 

must file condemnation proceedings, and the owner or owners 
of the property can not get anything until those condemnation 
proceedings are concluded. 

Mr. DENT. Unless he agrees to accept what the Government 
| offers, 

Mr. CANNON. Who makes the offer? 
Mr. DENT. The offer is made by the agents of the Gov- 
| ernment. There are only one or two instances in the country 


where they have had to resort to any proceedings, because they 
have agreed, 
| Mr. CANNON, The gentleman's amendment does not inter. 
| fere with the law as it now stands—that the President shall as- 
| certain the value of the property, and if the owner thereof re- 
ceives it that ends the transaction. If not, can the owner 
thereof, if the gentleman’s proposition is adopted, take three. 
| quarters of the amount and go to the court for the balance? 

Mr. DENT. He can not, except by agreement. 

Mr. CANNON. Who makes the agreement? 
| 
| 





Mr. DENT. The representatives of the Government and the 
owner. 

Mr. CANNON. The law does not provide for it? The rea- 
son I ask the question is this: Say you take a hospital, with its 
furnishings, and it is ascertained by the President through the 
proper authorities 

Mr. DENT. The committee appointed for the purpose—— 

Mr. CANNON. May ascertain the value, and then the owner 
thereof can take three-quarters of the value and sue for the 
balance. That is the present law. 

Mr. DENT. There is no law at all on the subject of hospitals. 
The present law authorizes the taking of possession of property 
under the food act. But the law so far as the acquisition of 
land for camp sites, fortifications, coast defenses, and timber- 
land for shipbuilding and aircraft purposes provides for condem- 
nation proceedings. 

Mr. CANNON. It ought to be the law for everything taken, 
because if you have to go through the process of condemnation, 
the owner of the property will wait, and wait, and wait, under 
these conditions, and the war may be over and the owner may 
not get his money until broken up financially. 

Mr. DENT. The case, as I understand, is given precedence 
over all others. I do not see why there should be any delay. 
In other words, the gentleman from Illinois thinks the power 
given to the President to requisition property without going 
into the courts protects the individual better than condemnation 
proceedings. 

Mr. CANNON, Yes; because the owner can take three- 
quarters and sue for the balance. I want to say that I have 
no doubt that he will take the amount offered in hinety-nine 
-ases out of a hundred, but if he has to go through condemna- 
tion proceedings there will be interminable delay when you come 
to consider that you can go into the higher courts and the pres- 
ent conditions of the country. 

Mr. DENT. What would be the situation if the suit 
brought by the individual to recover the 25 per cent balance? 
| Mr. CANNON, He has probably got what it was worth when 
he took the 75 per cent, and it would not be a confiscation of 
{ 
| 
| 
| 





Is 


his entire property. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DENT. Well, I have no pride of opinion about this. 

Mr. CANNON, I have not, but I would apply the present 
law where it does not apply to the taking of property. 

Mr. DENT. We are applying the present law. 

Mr. CANNON. Then what is the use of the amendment? 

Mr. DENT. Because it does not apply to hospitals. 

Mr. CANNON. 
| everything else. There are two hospitals in 
crowded to overflowing. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman from Illinois will permit, 
both methods are in use, and that is where the confusion has 
taken place on the part of the committee. There is a law for 
requisitioning property and a law for condemning property by 
the method suggested by the gentleman from Alabama, and 


I think it should apply to hospitals as_ to 


my little city 
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both methods are employed frequently. There is something to 
be said on behalf of either method. Personally I am not con- 
cerned about which method is adopted so that we succeed in 
eetting the hospitals 

Mr. CANNON. If they come to my town and seize the hos- 
pitals built by charity, I hope that the owners will get immediate 
payment. 

Mr. VARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

Mr. VARE. Have we not already extended the power to the 
Shipping Board to take over property in a line similar to that 
which the War Department asked in the gentleman’s amendment 
on this same bill? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; and the Navy Department and the War 
Department both have the power to requisition. 

Mr. VARE. And unless we adopt the amendment that the 
vontleman has suggested we will have legislation in two different 
procedures in one bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is probably true, but we do that so 
frequently that it does not worry me. We have legislated in a 
number of cases for requisitions and also for condemnation pro- 
ceedings. Some day I hope Congress will follow the suggestion 
I made a while ago, to provide some method more expeditious 
than the courts for the final adjustment of these matters. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

\ir. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

t the language in his amendment? 


Where does the gentleman 


ir. SHERLEY. From House Document 1312 as presented 
in a letter from the Secretary of War relating to the subject. 

\Ir. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That pertains to what? 

Mr. SHERLEY. ‘To hospitals. 

Mir, MOORE of Pennsylvania. This pertains to hospitals. 

Mr. SHERLEY. So does it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is there not this difference 


between the condemnation of land for shipyards, and so forth, 
and the condemnation of land for hospitals, that there should be 

ine stipulation in regard to hospitals that need not apply to 
other property? Tor instance, the departments have been insist- 
ing upon fireproof buildings for such hospitals as they use. That 

not provided for in the amendment. 

ir. SHERLEY. Oh, no; this amendment does not touch that. 
1 do not want to insert a provision to condemn buildings of a 
certain type beeause I do not think we are qualified accurately 
o define what buildings they should take. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am stating as a fact that the 
department has insisted upon the use of fireproof buildings. 


Mr. SHERLEY. I think they are wise in that. Does not the 
ntleman? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do; but this amendment 
ould not cover that. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It does not affect it one way or the other. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They could buy any old 


shackle structure under this amendment, in any section of 


the country. 
Mr. SHERLEY. They can buy it now, if they have the money, 
and if the owner will sell. There is no law prohibiting that. 
\ir, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman think it 


vould be wise to put every hospital that might be needed for 
t of soldiers and sailors in one section or in one State? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course not. Does the gentleman? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No, I do not; but would not 
that be permissible under this amendment? 

Mr. SHERLEY. But this amendment not touch that 
phase of the question, If the gentleman will permit, what we 
do is to vote moneys for hospital construction and hospital pur- 
The department at the present time has the power to 
pend that money in any locality and for any type of buildings 
it sees fit. There have been no restrictions placed by Congress, 
but what has happened is that frequently they find na 
that is quite desirable for hospital purposes and the owner asks 
in exorbitant price or he may refuse to give it up at all. In 
order to get it other than by negotiation and being frequently 
sandbagged, you have got to give the power to the Government 


© Use 


does 


Doses 
} ° 





to take it, but in giving that power we in no wise pass upon | 


the question of whether the hospitals shall be in one locality 
or in another, of 6ne type or of another. That is altogether 
foreign to this amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
limitation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. 
to the gentleman: If you undertake to write into the law now 
restrictions that hospitals of a certain type only shall be taken. 
and only to*a certain extent in certain localities, you under- 
take in a legislative body to pass upon a matter about which we 


It is possible to insert some 
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Oh, yes; it is possible; but I submit this } 
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have not the detailed information to qualify us wisely to pass 


upon, The gentleman seems to be in fear that the hospitals 
will be coneentrated in certain localities. Personally I hope 


they will not; but the gentleman should be the last one to com- 
plain of putting of many things in one locality, in view of the 
fact that his locality probably has had put into it more different 
governmental activities than any other locality in the country. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It may be that we have more 
industry there, and more population. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That may be. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And it may 
more wealth and some natural advantages. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not complaining, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not see why that should 
always be brought into 2 discussion of this kind. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not complaining. The the 
gentleman stated may have been the reasons to justify it, but 
the gentleman would have been the first one to complain if we 
had undertaken to put restrictions around the activities of the 
sovernment which would have prevented the doing of some of 
those things in the Philadelphia district. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to say this about the 
Philadelphia district, which seems to crop up here so often, 
that if anything is wrong, unjust, or exorbitant there, I would 
condemn it as quickly as if it were in any other district. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Iam sure of that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would not defend that situa- 
tion. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman and I are not quarreling 
about that; I am quite sure of it. I have as high regard for 
the gentleman and his independence of judgment as any man 
in the House, and I know that he never would permit a local 
situation to control his judgment. The reason I call attention 
to the Philadelphia district is for the purpose of showing the 
impracticability of men determining upon the floor where things 
should be placed. There are many things that have been placed 
in Philadelphia that ought to have been placed there, and 
yet gentlemen not informed of all the reasons for placing them 
there might have thought otherwise, and if we undertake here 
to state just where and how and what kind of a building should 
be used for hospitals we are not doing equity, but simply em- 
barrassing the obtaining of hospitals for the use of sick soldiers, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has been very 
careful as chairman of a very important committee of this 
House and has done splendid work. TI delight in complimenting 
him, and I am not doing it to flatter him, or in an effusive way 
at all, but I feel that it is proper for a Representative who ob- 


be that we have 


reasons 


serves irregularities of expenditures in any instance to call 
attention to it It is rather surprising that in the erection 
of a hospital as much as $3,000 should be spent for each bed 


provided for the soldier. Such transactions make one feel that 
Congress shouid put a limitation upon that kind of expenditure. 
I am not going to point out any case or any particular locality. 
Let us grant that the climate of one section at a certain time 
of the year may be more favorable to the recovery of patients 


than the climate of another section, and that we ought to take 
advantage of it to the full, but if we learn that we have madé 
a lump-sum appropriation for the censtruction of a hospital, 
and that the department is paying as much as $3,000 per bed 
therein, we should call attention to it, whether it be in my 
section, or in the gentleman’s section, or wherever it may be 


It does not seem to be a reasonable proposition. We have some 


responsibility as legislators. The gentleman as chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations has a tremendous responsi- 
bility. I know he would not want to see the 
Government wasted nor would he want to see it use 
ism or sectionalism. That is the reason I raised this ques ; 
in order that we might have some light on the sub 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not quarreling with the gsentk n: I 
just repeat that it does not seem to me pract ! al 
imitations be put upon this undertaking to « tha 
question. The remedy is this, that wherever ase occurs that 
is an abuse of power publicity be given to and the real 
remedy is by the administrative officers seeing to it that they 


do expend intelligently both as to locality and 
moneys that we appropriate for hospitals. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, I can say to the gentle- 
man that these questions come up not only because constituents 
draw them to our attention but because of general correspond- 
ence indicating that favoritism has been played or that waste 
has resuited. I am not bringing this up for political reasons, 
I believe when we are appropriating money and granting these 
wide powers we should do what we can to prevent an abuse of 
them. The administrative officers som intens hu- 


as to price the 


‘times are ly 


man and inclined to serve their friends. 
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I agree thoroughly with the gentleman, and 
I have taken occasion on every bill brought in here to call 
attention te the very solemn responsibilities that rest upon 
the administrative officers at this time, a responsibility that is 
beyond that which normally exists. Normally Congress can 
keep its hands on matters and can supervise and prevent wrong- 
ful or extravagant expenditures, but when you get into the 
expenditure of millions of dollars—for instance, for hospitals 
we are going to expend nearly $180,000,000—can this House 
undertake in any reasonable time to make such investigations 
as to localities and sites as wisely to write a law which shall 
say that the money shall be only spent in certain sums in cer- 
tuin iocalities for certain types of buildings. It is not practi- 
cable. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has the gentleman any in- 
formation as to the necessity for hospital accommodations at 
this time? 


Mr. SHERLEY. Why, I made in my opening statement to 
a? . ‘ > 
the committee a statement touching the hospital situation. 


The plan is for hospitals representing in bed capacity 3} per 
cent of the troops that are overseas on the theory that 7 per 
cent of those troops will need hospital accommodations in the 
United States, but they will need them on an average for six 
mouths or less and therefore for the year they figure a per- 
centage of 34 per cent. Now, that made a total requirement of 
135,000 beds. Twenty thousand beds have already been pro- 
vided for by previous appropriations and the additional money 
was to supply the 100,000 beds with contract authorization for 
the 15,000 additional that it was not thought would have to be 
paid for prior to the Ist of July, the total making 115,000, 
which, with the 20,000 already provided, makes 135,000 beds, 
which they estimate as needed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If it is not improper to state 
it, have we 20,000 patients in the United States at this time? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, no. I do not know exactly how many 
patients from overseas are here, but moneys have been pro- 
vided for 20,000 beds, Now, in speaking of that, in order that 
I may not mislead 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
anticipated by these provisions, 

Mr. SHERLEY. In order that I may not mislead the gentle- 
iman, When I have been talking about 135,000 beds I am speak- 
ing of what they now designate as general hospitals, which are 
intended for use for troops overseas who are returned sick or 
wounded, and it is exclusive of the large number of hospitals 
we have already provided in connection with the various camps 
and cantonments for troops here in America, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does this estimate of 120,000 
include tubercular patients? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is to take care of all kinds of patients. 
Now, in addition to that, of course, what the gentleman may 
have had in mind in connection with his question, there is a plan 
on foot by the Public Health Service looking to the creation of 
certain hospital facilities in America to take care of men who 
have been discharged from the military service and yet need 
hospital facilities, 

Mr. MADDEN. 





I wanted to get the number 


Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have the amendment offered. by the gentle- 
man and I will just read it. 

That the President is hereby authorized, through the Secretary of 
War, during the existing emergency, from time to time to requisition or 
otherwise take over for the United States any land, including the 
buildings thereon, or any temporary use thereof, required for hospital 
facilities 


I would like to ask the gentleman if he would accept this 


amendment after the word “ facilities ”: 

Provided, That hospital facilities shall be so situated as to provide 
for the care of patients as near the place from which they entered the 
Army or Navy as possible, and that such facilities shall be in every case 
in keeping with the number of men in the service from the different 
States. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, I have only this suggestion to make te 
the gentleman. It is quite possible that in view of troops return- 
ing from overseas you will need near the coast some propor- 
tionately larger number of beds than the number of men from 
that particular area would indicate, because men, when they 
come off the ships, may not be in condition for transportation 
to distances. For the gentleman's information I will say to him 
that the hearings developed the fact that they contemplate quite 
a number of hospitals in what are called large medical and sup- 
ply centers, where they could get not only medical supplies but 
also centers of medical learning, and there have been suggested 


— like Detroit, Chicago, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, and 
others, 
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Mr. MADDEN. The idea I had in view is not to embarrass 
the War Department or the Government in any way, but as 
nearly as possible to have men treated as near their homes as is 
consistent under the circumstances. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am thoroughly in sympathy with the gen- 
tleman’s purpose. The only question I had in mind was 
whether the putting in of a provision might not bring about a 
maladjustment of beds over the country, due to some of the 
circumstances I have mentioned. For instance, when troops 
come into places like Norfolk, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
or Charleston, there is going to be need in those vicinities for 
hospital accommodations that are greater than the relative 
number of troops that happen ito come from those centers would 
require, because of the fact that these men may not really be 
in shape to be transported. But I am in sympathy with the gen- 
eral idea the gentleman has in mind, that as far as possible we 
ought to return the boys to their localities and their homes for 
treatment rather than have them in other parts of America. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, I have no idea that we should 
take a man who is not able to travel and send him to his home 
section for treatment until he is able to travel. 

Mr. SHERLEY,. I am sure of that. 

Mr. MADDEN. But after he is able to travel I think we 
ought to have the facilities as near his home as we are able 
to get them. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think, in a large measure, that will be 
the policy of the department. It certainly ought to be. 

Mr. MADDEN. This amendment that I suggest would not 
embarrass the departinent in any way, it seems to me 


Mr. SHERLEY. I only caught the reading hurriedly, 
Mr. MADDEN. May I read it again? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. This is only roughly written. It says: 


Provided, Uospitai facilities shall be so situated ag to provide for 
the care of patients as near the place where they entered the Army or 
Navy as possible. 

Mr. SHIERLEY. 
instead of ‘ possible. 

Mr. MADDEN, That is all right. I 
put that in. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman 
amendment, I shall not object to it. 

Mr. MADDEN, I will offer it. 

Mr. CANNON. Before the gentleman offers the amendment 
will he allow me a suggestion? The gentleman has had the 
experience that many citizens have had, where medical know]- 


I would suggest the word “ practicable” 


” 


will be very glad to 


desires to offer that 


edge, as best developed, can be had. The gentleman knows 
that down, for instanee, at most Illinois towns and Indiana 


towns they go to Chicago or they go to Indianapolis because 
there they can receive treatment, whereas if the expert has his 
business, which is a great one on account of his being an expert, 
in Chicago or New York or Indianapolis or St. Louis, it would 
be impossible to get him to come down to the hospital, for in- 
stance, at Danville or Mattoon. It would be impossible to get 
him. 

Mr. MADDEN. TI do not 
mean the location, and 


mean to divide it in the towns, I 
as far as practicable that would leave 
it entirely in the hands of the executive authorities, 

Mr. CANNON. I do not know. I will not vote against the 
amendment, although I think it might be well left to the ad- 
ministration, 

Mr. MADDEN. There is this to be said, that the administra- 
tion has been given a pretty wide latitude. 

Mr. CANNON. I mean the administration of the military 
department. 

Mr, MADDEN. The administration in everything since the 
war began has been given wide latitude. We have refrained 
from expressing our opinions in law because we did not want 
to in anywise embarrass it. And I would not introduce this 
amendment if I thought it would embarrass the administration, 
but I really think it would be a suggestion that they can carry 
out without any embarrassment. - , 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me, it is not a 
question of benefiting localities. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. CANNON. It is for the benefit of the patient. 

Mr. MADDEN, That is the point. 

Mr. CANNON. And therefore it seems to me that we can 
trust the medical authorities to properly locate the hospitals. 

Mr. MADDEN. There ought to be a little humanitarianism. 

Mr. CANNON. It is humanitarian.that you get the best 


possible service for the patient, where one of his sisters or 
cousins or aunts could run in with a doctor that could treat 
all diseases efficiently, but perhaps would not have the instru- 
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ments, perchance, or the expert knowledge that could be found 
in the great centers of the country. 

Mr, MADDEN. We are assuming now that the Government 
is taking jurisdiction over this treatment, and that they will 
supply the talent necessary to properly care for the patients. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman acquainted with the pol- 
icy followed by the allied governments in establishing their 
hospital facilities for the care of the wounded which our Goy- 
ernment has been called upon to utilize to provide hospital 
facilities for those wounded on the western front? 

Mr. MADDEN. I regret I have not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have been informed upon casual inquiry 
at the Surgeon General’s office that our soldier boys are being 
sent to certain main hospitals in England, in France, on the 
Riviera, I believe, in Italy, whers they receive treatment. I 
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wish to ask the gentleman this question, because he is a prac- 


tical business man, whether the adoption of his amendment 


would not lead to the establishment of many, many more hos- | 


pitals than the exigent conditions might require? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think so, becuse there is not any- 
ting mandatory about 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a legislative suggestion to the Sur- 
ceon General's office that the policy should be to establish hos- 


pitals all over the country if it is practice le for the welfare of | 


the soldiers. 

Our soldiers are going to arrive on che Atlantic coast and the 
(;ulf coast in large numbers. They are not going to be confined 
there for a long time. It may be the ju ‘gment of the medical 
authorities that they should be given the benefit of the sea 
breezes along the Jersey coast or the New England coast, or 
down at Newport News. Why should we by legislative enact- 
ment direct the places where the hospitals should be estab- 
lished? I think it would result in establishing more hospitals 
than are really necessary. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me read from the hearing for the infor- 
mation of the gentleman. Dr. W. G. Stimpson, assistant sur- 
xeon general of the Bureau of Public Health, happened to be 
before the Senate committee, and Senator Preran asked this 
question : 





Should not this fact be taken into consideration relative to the num- 


ber of buildings you have—proximity of the families of inmates or 


patients? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Right there, may I inquire of the gent!c- 
man What the Public Health Service has to do in administering 
ihe health activities connected with the Army? 

Mr. MADDEN. They will have. 

Mr. STAFFORD. By no means. That is an entirely differ- 
eut proposal to what is under consideration now. 

Mr. MADDEN, 
measure to the other, and what is given in one case would be 
viven in the other. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, what the 
gentleman is referring to is permanent disability, the treat- 


Of course the one thing would relate in large | 
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Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman 
from Illinois that he offer his amendment to come at the end 
of the paragraph. 

Mr. MADDEN. Very well. Let it come at the end. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ compensation,” line 10 of the amendment, insert: 
“ Provided, That hospital facilities shall be so situated as to provide 
for the care of patients as near the place from which they entered the 
Army or Navy as practicable, and that the facilities shall be in every 
+ a my ae with the number of men in the service from the different 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
“noes ”’ appeared to have it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask fer a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks for a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 13, noes 6. 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I would like to ask the chairman of 
the committee a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 





| to strike out the last word. 


Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, this question 


| of the location of hospitals has been very widely discussed. I 


presume any part of this appropriation can be used for the 
building of hospitals in France? 

Mr. SHERLEY. These particular moneys are not asked for 
hospitals in France, but moneys have been voted under another 
head for construction in France, and hospitals are built there. 
I am reminded that they are paid out of the item in regard to 


engineer operations in the field. They do not come out of 
this item. 
Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Then none of this appro- 


priation will be applied to hospitals in France? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. This is for hospitals at home. Under 
the head of “ Engineer operations in the field”’ moneys hereto- 
fore appropriated have been applied to hospitals abroad, both 
hase and advance hospitals abroad. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Would a part of this money 
he rightfuly used in building or enlarging the proposed hospital 
in Maryland? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not 


recall having spoken of a hospital 


in Maryland. 


ment of soldiers after they have been discharged from the | 


service. 
for the Army boys immediately on their return. 
referred to in the discussion the gentleman cites was a proposal 


What we are now considering is providing quarters | for the hospital in Kentucky ? 


The proposal | 


for the establishment of a tubercular hospital in Kentucky. | 


That is for civilians, not for the Army. 

Mr. MADDEN. In my conversations out among the people 
I have been repeatedly asked the question why we did not pay 
ntitention to directing the Government authorities as to the 
facilities which the Government was furnishing for the treat- 
ment of our wounded soldiers, and it is in keeping with the 
opinion of almost everybody I met that I have offered this 
suggestion. I believe that if the views of the people of the 
United States were ascertained by Members of the House you 


Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 
of one in Kentucky. 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; I referred to three cities. 
else may have alluded to the hospital in Maryland. 
there will be some in Maryland. 
there as well as at other places. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 


I think the gentleman spoke 
Some one 
Doubtless 
This money could be expended 


But this would not be spent 
Mr. SHERLEY. The only hospital other than those with 


existing cantonments that I know of in Kentucky is that one 
proposed in connection with the bill that is pending in the House 


| in regard to a hospital to be managed by the Public Health Serv- 


would find a unanimity of sentiment throughout the country | 


for the very suggestion I have offered. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman offer an amendment? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Ilas the point of order reserved by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr, Moore] been withdrawn as yet? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvini:.. I ma‘le the reservation of the 
point of order for the purpose of getting information. We have 
had a helpful discussion, and unless some one wants to say 


ice. I have no knowledge even as to that except what I gained 
from the reading of the bill. It is in a part of the State quite a 
distance from my home, and I know nothing about it except 
what may be disclosed in the hearings and what has been said 
in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For new permanent buildings and for additions at the United States 
Disciplinary Barracks, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., including heating, 
lighting, plumbing, and other necessary facilities, $300,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
serves a point of order. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to ask if this is made necessary by the 


The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 


gentleman from Massachusetts re- 


| installation of some new Government activity at Fort Leaven- 


something more I shall withdraw the point of order, because I | 


do not want to embarrass the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. 
Clerk will report the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Lllinois [ Mr. ALADDEN J, 


The | 


| committed. 


worth? 


Mr. SHERLEY. That is an existing institution which has 


been there for some time, and where there are confined men 
who have been in the military service and who have been sent 
there as punishment for crimes and offenses that they have 
There came before the committee a construction 
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offic ey 


from Fort Leavenworth with an estimate that was con- 


siderably in excess of this-S300,000. He made quite a state- 
ment as to the number of prisoners that were there and the 
iount of accommodations that existed for them. The com- 
mittee did not feel warranted in undertaking all the program 
that he ontlined, which was not only the enlargement of the 
existiy facilities in the way of cell houses, and so forth, but 
also involved the building of considerable shops for the manu- 
facture of various goods and articles. I have no doubt that the | 
Congress will eventually feel disposed to undertake some plan 
the employment of these people, but we confined the money 
to a that would deal with the immediate necessities of 
| these people, and such incidental work as flowed from 
that, because we did not feel we had the time to get at all the 
n connection with it. 
\I WALSH. I withdraw the reservation. 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts with 
( s the point of order. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
I isition of t Ohio State rifle range and property ad- 
} e's r $1 iSG 
Ir, STARPFORD., Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
@ Pavagraph just read, if no gentleman from the Military 
( ttee desires to reserve it. 
Vir. SHERLEY The fact in regard to the Ohio State rifle 
! this: That ritle range was built by the State of Ohio 
ontributions by the United States, and it is proposed 
how to acquire the interest of the State of Ohio at a price which 
is cousiderably less than the value the State has in it. In 
dition to that, there is a house there which was used formerly 
a hotel by visiting officers who eame there in connection 
with th itle contests that were held at that place. It was be- 
lieved that it ought to be acquired as a place for accommoda- 
tion of officers stationed there and who otherwise would not 
have accommodations, The people whe own this property 
wanted $25,000 for it, but the real estate officer of the Army 
: : 5 7. 


4s4 1 —= Roost . 
estined that 2 judgment If cout 


his be bought for $18,000, 
we therefore cut the estimate by 57,000 in order to acquire 


perty at what seemed to be its true value. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, as I understand from read- 
ing the hearings on this item the Government to-day has this 
property under a lease and is in full occupation of it for all the 
purposes for which it can be used. They have erected no per- 


mainent buildings on the property. It is occupied merely with 


tenis and other temporary structures. There are some who 
eve that the war is coming to a close. We all hope that it 
ear an end and that a desirable and conclusive peace can be | 
ived at. I question whether at such a time as this we should | 
purchase land which we have to-day under a lease, that can be | 
sed to as serviceable an advantage for the purposes of the war | 
ough we had title to it, when we may not have any need 
Whatsoever for it after th ur is brought to a close. I say | 
this even though I agree with the policy of the committee in | 
orting this bill, and I voted for it that we should prepare in | 
every vous if the ir Was coing to continue. 

1 } read the hearings, and I can not see where the Goy- 


would | 


ernment be put in any better position whatsoever by the 
purchase ef this property. It would be put out considerably | 
by the expenditure of funds which may be needed for other | 
purposes in carrying on the war so long as the war lasis. Under 
the facts as disclosed in the committee, and as I gleaned them | 
rom the hearings I think I am not undertaking any great re- 


sponsibili 
Mr. SHERLEY. 
Mr. STAFFORD. 


vy in making the point of order. 
What is the point of order? 
The point of order is that there is no au- 
therization of law for the purchase of this rifle range, and the 
rther point of order is that it is not a deficiency appropriation. 
i appropriation bill, 


’ 
ey ncliency 


Mr. SHERLEY. 





| 

| 

The latier point, of course, would not apply 

in the slightest degree. The Committee on Appropr tions | 
ot have the right to have the particular matter referred | 

to but it has jurisdiction as to simple deficiencies, and in re- 
porting a deficiency bill it is not limited by the rules of mney 
House to what are mere deficiencies. It has never been So | 
ir, STAFFORD. The third point is that the Committee 
on Appropriations has not jurisdiction of this question. but 
that it is matter that pertains entirely to the Committee on 

Military Affairs 

Mr. SHERLEY Of course, that is teo late, because having 
been reported out, and the matter having been submitted in 
the form of an estimate, the ouly point that would apply, if any, 


would be that it is not a work authorized by law. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to take exception to the position 
of the gentleman just stated, unless the gentleman wishes to 
make his statement, and then I will reply. 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; go ahead. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I wish to econtrovert the position that the 
gentleman has just taken—that because this bill is reported 
it forecloses a point of order being made against the authority 
of the committee to report it. The chairman will notice that 


this is not a bill that has been referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, It was reported originally day before yester- 
cay. All points of order were reserved, and being reserved, 


that gave any Member the authority to make a point of order 
to any legislation that was not within the jurisdiction of the 
committee, but was properly before another committee. I be- 
lieve [ understand the chairman of the committee to contend 
that this was a matter that should have been reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs. There are many precedents to 
suppert that position. When, for instance, the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors reports a bill as privileged, and it contains 
matters which are not privileged in their character, even though 
Within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
they are nevertheless subject to the point of order, because they 
are not privileged. That has been decided several times in the 
consideration of river and harbor bills during recent sessions. 
There is no question but what this subject matter was within 
the authority of the Committee on Military Affairs and not of 
the Committee on Appropriations. For that reason certainly 
it is subject to the point of order. 

Next, it is not authorized by law. It is a new project, and 
is not. under the rule, entitled to be considered on an appropri- 
ation bill, and especially on an appropriation bill reported from 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SHERLEY. ‘The situation that confronts the committee, 
of which the gentleman himself is a member, is this: Here is an 
important rifle range that is needed now, and will continue to be 
needed through this war. I am not willing to consider this bill 
on the theory that the gentleman seems to be willing to, that the 
war may end to-morrow. I am legislating to aid the Govern- 
ment in prosecuting this war as long as it may continue, whether 
it is one venr or five. 

Mr. STAPFORD. 
aro, 

Mr. SHERLEY. I submit to the gentleman that his statement 
that the war may close ought not to have any relationship to 
this item. The War Department presented this item. I never 
heard of it until they presented it. The War Department repre- 
We are acquiring property 
of considerably more value than we are asked to pay for it, 
property that has been created by the State of Ohio. The State 
to-duy is putting through the legislature an enabling act so that 
the Government may have it, an action on the part of that State 
of a patriotic character to help forward what they and the War 
Department considered an important matter in connection with 
the prosecution of the war. I think it is exceedingly important 
that we should own this rifle range for the continued instruction 
of officers. I believe that it means a saving of money to the 
United States by procuring it on the terms here offered. If the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, in view of these facts, deems that the 
committee was wrong in recommending it, and that we ought not 
to carry it, I can only differ with his judgment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if I am not violating any 
committee confidence, this bill was reported from the subcom- 
mittee day before yesterday, presented to the full committee for 
consideration shortly after 10 o’clock. Because there was urgent 
need, in my opinion and of all members of the committee, that 
the bill should be reported that day, this item and the two 
following items were presented to the attention of the full com- 
mittee within 10 minutes of 12 o’clock, when the bill was to be 
reported to the House. 

I then stated that I reserved the right to make a point of 
order on these items, Since that time I have gone over the 
hearings. The gentleman has not controverted the statement 
I made originally, and if there is anything in the hearings I 
wish to be informed of it, because I make the point that the 
Goyernment to-day is in occupation of the rifle range, and that 
there is nothing in the testimony to show that the Government 
would be in any better condition if it owned it. There are no 
permanent improvements on it. The hearings on pages 602 to 
604 do not give any information or reason which should prompt 
the committee, especially the Committee on Appropriations, 


I stated that same position a few minutes 


which has not the authority to determine the policy of military 
affairs, to report this item. 

The gentleman is mistaken as to the Juris- 
has jurisdiction 


Mr. SHERLEY. 


diction of the Appropriations Committee. It 
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and conclusive jurisdiction of a great many military matters 
and matters of far-reaching policy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am willing to admit that the Committee 
ou Appropriations have jurisdiction of some of those matters 
referred to by the chairman, but it has not jurisdiction over 
these rifle ranges. That belongs to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. I am not advised whether the Committee on Military 
Affairs has considered this question or not, but it is a question 
of policy for the Committee on Military Affairs and not for 
the Committee on Appropriations, and I make the point of 
order, 7 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Reysurn). The point of order is 
sustained. 

Mr..SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 20, following line 12, insert as a new paragraph the following: 
“Tor the acquisition of property for ranges, $183,186.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. To that I make a point of order; first, 
that it is legislation on an appropriation bill; second, that the 
phraseology is of that import which shows the character of the 
legislation as one that should be reported from the Committee 
on Military Affairs and not from the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. The phraseology of the amendment shows on its face 
that it is subject to the point of order, and the Chair is obliged 
to rule that it is out of order. If any part of an amendment is 
nonprivileged, it destroys the privileged character of the whole 
amendment, Under the phraseology as presented it shows that 
this amendment contains matter within the purview alone of 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman claim that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has not authority to report a defi- 
ciency for land necessary for ranges? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has; but this is not a deficiency appro- 
priation. This is an original proposition. It is not framed 
with that idea. It is an original proposition; and being an 
original proposition, it should originate from the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

All points of order were reserved against this bill. It was 
not a bill introduced in the basket, but was an original privi- 
leged bill reported subject to points of order, and the mere 
changing of phraseology does not make it privileged and not 
subject to a point of order. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing in the lan- 
guage submitted that shows that it is for a purpose other than 
that stated, the acquisition of ranges. The bill carried hun- 
dreds of items in connection with deficiencies that were origi- 
nally appropriated for by the Committee on Military Affairs. 
If the gentleman’s narrow construction was to prevail, you 
would strike out four-fifths of what has been carried in this bill, 
because it relates to matters that heretofore have been appro- 
priated for by the Committee on Military Affairs. The Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs has appropriated for ranges, and may 
do so again; but if the House sees fit to increase the moneys 
for that purpose, it is within the power of the House, in con- 
nection with a deficiency bill from the Committee on Appro- 
priations, to do so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
wherein 
ranges? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The last Army bill carried money that was 
expended for ranges. The fortifications bill carried money for 
ranges. The Aberdeen Proving Ground, which is a rifle range, 
was initiated in a deficiency bill. There were numerous in- 
stances in which bills have carried money for ranges. Every 
annual appropriation bill carries money for ranges. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But never for the range now under con- 
sideration. 

Mr, SHERLEY. The proposition presented to the Chair is 
not limited to any particular range or any particular place. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The proposition may apply to ranges 
within the sole jurisdiction of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, and is subject to the point of order, 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is true of money thet we voted for 
hospitals and of a thousand other items in the bill. 


Will 
the deficiency bill 


inform the House 
appropriations for 


the gentleman 
has reported 


Mr. STAFFORD. But points of order were not made to 
those items. 
Mr. SHERLEY. No point of order could be made. We 


passed an item in regard to waters and sewers at military 
posts, for military-post exchanges, subsistence of the Army, 
transportation of the Army, and so forth. All of those things 
are within the original jurisdiction of the Committee on Mili- 
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tary Affairs, but come within the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Appropriations in connection with deficiencies. 

The CHAIRMAN, It would seem to the Chair that the ques- 
tion of the original jurisdiction of committees would not be the 
real test point in this case. The rule with reference to the 
jurisdiction of committees is entirely different from that which 
applies to an appropriation bill. The only question in the mind 
of the Chair is whether there is authority of law. Does the 
gentleman from Kentucky think there is authority of law ex- 
isting for the purchase of ranges? 

Mr. SHERLEY. We have been purchasing them right along. 
So far as I know, the question of authority has never been 
raised. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it not a fact that when we have pur- 
chased them we have specifically provided for the purchase and 
made the appropriation for that specific purpose? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. There have been any number of pieces 
of ground that have been purchased by the Government in con- 
nection with the prosecution of the present war under such 
items as shooting galleries and ranges and other items in con- 
nection with the maintenance of the Army. We have bought 
some ground in connection with cantonments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Because there has been special authority 
for the condemnation and purchase of property for canton- 
ments. For the acquisition of property for ranges there has 
been always a special appropriation, which has come from the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman is mistaken about that. The 

ange that was purchased at Aberdeen came in the fortifications 
bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
purpose. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand, but even if it had not been, if 
we had simply carried the language proposed here, it would not 
have changed the question of power. I was willing to designate 
this, but the gentleman took exception to that designation, and 
so I made it just to apply to ranges. 

The CHAIRMAN. The only question in the mind of the 
Chair is whether there is authority of law, whether there is any 
existing law authorizing the purchase of ranges. Of course, 
with the matter of policy the Chair has nothing to do. It is the 
duty of the Chair to pass upon the matter of the rules of the 
House and the law. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, in time of peace it has been 
the practice at least to provide specifically for the purchase of 
ranges. Since the beginning of the war we have legislated very 
generally upon the subject of the power of the War Depart- 
ment to purchase land for military purposes. That that is true 
is evidenced by the fact that in addition to the authority to 
purchase there is a rather elaborate statute with regard to the 
condemnation of property where purchase can not be made. 
That statute was discussed this morning, with a view of its 
extension to include hospitals. It was admitted that it in- 
cluded everything practically—all lands needed for military 
purposes, except possibly hospitals, and it was sought to extend 
the authority to hospitals. We extended the authority in the 
way of authority to requisition rather than authority to con- 
demn. There can be no question about the authority of the 
War Department to take over land for military purposes. 
Therefore, there can be no question about the authority to pay 
for this land as Congress may appropriate. Here is a proposi- 
tion to appropriate. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, in section 115 
of the national-defense act is found the following language: 

The Secretary of War shall annually submit to Congress recommen- 
dations and estimates for the establishment and maintenance of indoor 
and outdoor rifle ranges under such a comprehensive plan as will ulti- 
mately result in providing adequate facilities for rifle practice in all 
sections of the country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, that does not add to the 
strength of the position of the gentleman. The Chair wiil 
notice that this provides for the acquisition of land for rifle 
ranges. It comes within that character of decision which has 
been made from time to time in the consideration of the navat 
appropriation bill, as to whether the addition of a new adjunct 
in a navy yard such as a dry dock, which had not theretofore 
been authorized by law, would be warranted in the naval appro- 
priation bill. The uniform ruling of the Chair has been that 
on the naval appropriation bill, though that committee has 
jurisdiction of the general subject matter, nevertheless it could 
not report the specific item for the creation of a new dry dock 
or even the enlargement of an existing dry dock. In this very 


And specific mention was made for that 


place on the floor 10 years ago I made the point of order 
against an increase of the limit of cost of a dry dock at Puget 
Sound, and the eminent parliamentarian, Mr. James R. Mann, 
in the chair, sustained that paint of order. 


It is fundamental in 
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this House that a new proposition can not be authorized on an 
appropriation bill, That is the wording of this amendment-— 
for the acquisition of sites. It is a new proposition. The cita- 
tion made by the gentleman from Kentucky that the Secretary 


of War shall sabmit estimates does not obviate that rule of the 
Hfouse that requires that no legislation shall be carried on an 
appropriation bill, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. 
observation ? 

The CHAIRMAN, Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘That the amendment as now offered does not 
contemplate the payment for property already acquired, but it 
seeks to authorize further acquisition. There is existing law 
authorizing them to acquire land for rifle ranges, and the amend- 
iment as submitted seeks to authorize further acquisition of prop- 
erty for ranges and appropriates a sum of money. In that re- 
spect it would seem to be iegislation. If it read “ For the pay- 
ment for property acquired as rifle ranges, $183,186,” that would 
seem to make it a deficiency, but the wording of the amendment 
would seem to confer power to acquire further property for 
rifle ranges in that amount and it seems to be legislation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will permit, 
there was carried in the Army act, under the head of “ Shooting 
xalleries and ranges,” this language: 


Chairman, will the Chair permit an 


Fer shelter, grounds, shooting galleries, ranges for small-arm target 
practice, machine-gun practice, fleld-artillery practice, repairs and ex- 
penses incident thereto, including flour for making paste fer marking 
targets, hiring employees, such ranges and galleries to be open, as far 

8 practical, to the National Guard and organized rifle clubs under 
regulations to lhe prescribed by the Secretary of War, $343.110. 

There is language in the Army act expressly for the purpose 
of expending money for shelter and for grounds. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Did the gentleman notice the item on page 
so of the current Army appropriation act also—rifle ranges for 
civilian instruction? 

Mr. SHERLEY. IT had not; but that simply emphasizes it. It 
reads : 

To establish and maintain indoor and outdoor rifle ranges for the use 
of all able-bodied males capable of bearing arms, etc., $10,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. Those are matters of appropriation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes: so is this. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, the point of order was not made, 
the Chair assumes——— 

Mr. SHERLEY. It could not have been made. That is an 
item carried every year, and has been, 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky will under- 
stand the position of the Chair. The rule of the House provides 
it shall not be in order to legislate on an appropriation bill, ex- 
cept under what is known as the Holman rule. In other words, 
no appropriation bill, it does not matter what committee it comes 
from, can carry legislation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, in order to relieve the Chair 
of any embarrassment, I withdraw the amendment and offer the 
following amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment is 
withdrawn. No objection is heard, and the gentleman from 
Kentucky offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Shooting galleries and ranges: For shooting galleries and ranges, in- 
cluding similar objects specified under this head in the Army appropria- 
tion bill for the fiscal year 1919, $183,186. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
on the amendment. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I submit it is net subject to 
the point of order. This is the exact language of the Army 
act relating to matters which the Army act appropriated for and 
is to supply additional moneys as a deficiency for this purpose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman may by circumlocution 
attain indirectiy what is not authorized by the rules of the 
IIouse, and yet the Committee on Appropriations—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin claim 
in legislation you can not do indirectly what you might not be 
uble to co directly in some cases? 

Mr. STAPFORD., Oh, I do not make that claim; but yet, Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose is obvious, that while that legislation 
night have been authorized by the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs even then when authorized by the Committee on Military 
Affairs .it might have been subject to the point of order in 
creating new objects. There is no estimate from the committee 
before the Committee on Appropriations along the lines submitted 
in the amendment now proposed, and yet I realize that is not a 
matter that can be taken cognizance of by the chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. This amendment seems to conform to the 








Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I did not make the point of 
order without having given careful consideration to the subject 
under consideration. I realize the responsibility that rests 
upon a Member in making a point of order to any matter that 
relates to the military affairs of the Government while the 
country is at war, and yet the page and a half of hearings 
before the Committee on Appropriations show how unwise it 
is for the Committee on Appropriations to take jurisdiction over 
matters of policy that belong to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. There was no full consideration given to this matter by 
the full committee of the Committee on Appropriations. Time 
was of the essence to report this bill to the House, and we had 
no time to consider this or the two succeeding items, not even 
time to present argument in opposition or make full inquiries 
as to the merits, but we had to go to the hearings to obtain the 
reason for its being included at all. 

The hearings show that this land to-day is in the occupation 
of the Government under a rental proposal. There is no addi- 
tional advantage whatsoever that will come to the Government 
from the absolute purchase of it. The War officials make no 
such argument. They claim there is a elubhouse there—the 
land has been in the control of the State of Ohio for these many 
years and they are willing to sell it; perhaps they are only too 
willing to load it upon the National Government in these war 
times, If there had been such a showing made in the hearings 
that it was necessary for the Government to purchase it I 
would not have thought of making the point of order or thought 
of rising in opposition to the amendment, but we know, even 
in these war times, how prone military officers of the Govern- 
ment are to establish agencies and activities in order to estab- 
lish perhaps a militaristic pelicy in this Government. I am 
opposed to that. I think we should conserve our money where 
it is necessary. We need money, if the war is to continue, for 
other activities. I indorse the policy announced by the chair- 
iInan of the committee, that we should not expend money except 
where it is absolutely necessary. The hearings show that it is 
not necessary to purchase this land because the Government 
to-day has the use of the land under a rental proposal. We 
could go ahead with much more consistency and purchase land 
where we have invested hundreds of millions of dollars in our 
camps and cantonments, where we expended millions upon 
millions of dollars in hospitals and in other improvements. 
Here there is only tent equipage in the use of it. I am not 
surprised the State of Ohio even convening its legislature in 
special session in order to pass an enabling act so as to 
permit them to get rid of this property and to get a large sum 
of money from the National Government. If there is no better 
showing made from the hearings than this, then I respectfully 
contend that the amendment should be rejected even though it is 
being considered through the circumlocution of the distinguished 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the testimony shows that a 
number of years ago the Government put some money into this 
rifle range. It originally cost $252,000. There is a valuation 
placed on the interest of the State of Ohio at $165,000. They 
are willing to sell it at what it cost them and Gov. Cox is en- 
deavoring to put an enabling act through the Ohio Legislature 
for that purpose. Then follows considerable testimony. There 
is also a statement in an inventory, page 604 of the hearings, 
which shows that there was land to the amount of 504 acres 
which cost $63,000; buildings, $70,073.05; sewerage disposal, 
latrines, and sewerage system, $25,495.08. 

Target butts, targets, and firing line, $25,254.49; water purifi- 
cation and distribution, $10,339.88 ; telephone and light systems, 
$9,081.79; power-station equipment, $5,868.61; garbage crema- 


' 


| tory, $2,760; standpipe, $2,000; roads, walks, concrete retaining 
| wall, and so forth, $40,874.08; or a total of $252,746.98. The 


United States Government has already invested $103,086.01 in 
that property ; the State of Ohio has invested $149,666.97. I sub- 
mit, in view of those circumstances, that this House is warranted 
in making this purchase. The Federal Government has already 
an investment in there. It will acquire property that is fully 
worth the amount, and it will make it independent in putting 
additional moneys in the future in the establishment of a rifle 
range. The siatement of Col. Mumma is to this effect: 

Col, MuMMA. The land has appreciated in value. This places a valu- 
ation of $125 per acre gn the land, but land next to it was purchased at 
an average price of q little more than $200 per acre. Then there are 
the range structures, consisting of retaining walls for target butts, a 
very large concrete mess hall, a concrete storehouse, track facilities, 
sewers, electric light, water, sewage disposal, and filtration plants, and 
they were constructed 11 years ago at a price which would mean about 
one-half of the present cost of construction. 

Now, the Committee on Appropriations considered this item 
as it did all the other items. It came to it because it was 


express linguage of the law, and the Chair overrules the point | brought to it by the War Department, and strongly urged. In 
view of the testimony shown here, I submit the committee would 


of order. The question is upon the amendment, 
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have been derelict in its duties if it had not undertaken to carry 
out what appears to be an economical and wise investment for an 
unquestioned proper military purpose. On that statement I am 
willing to submit the matter to the House for its consideration. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman know why these matters 
were not submitted to the Committee on Military Affairs when 
we were considering the regular Army appropriation bill? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not. And personally I should have 
been very glad if these items had gone to that committee. 

Mr. TILSON. I did not know whether any emergency had 
arisen, or why it was not presented to us during the time we 
were considering the Army appropriation bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think it might have depended somewhat 
on the action of the State of Ohio being willing to sell, or nego- 
tiations had not been completed. But that is a surmise. 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 


Mr, SEARS. There are other State rifle ranges that are being 
used by the Government, for which I understand no charge is 


being made. If those States should decide to sell to the Gev- 
ernment, Will it be the policy of the Committee on Appropriations 
to also reimburse the States for the amounts of money they 
have expended on those rifle ranges? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Answering the gentleman’s question, I would 
siuy it would depend a good deal upon two facts: One is, whether 
he property it Was sought to buy was worth the money that was 
asked for it or worth more or less. And another, whether, hav- 
ing in mind all the ranges we own, we would need additional 
ral I can only say to the gentleman that if a matter 

kind came from the State of Florida, I would try to 
approach it as | have this matter that has come up now, with the 
. of doing that which the facts seem to make wise under all 
circumstances, 

Mr. SEARS. I do not think the State of Florida would want 
to sell the rifle ranges, because we will want to use them after 
he war. But I wanted to know what the policy would be. 

\ir. SHERLEY. I have tried to tell the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the Chair reported that the ayes 
ined to have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Division, Mr. Chairman 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 18, noes 
So the amendment was agreed to. 

rhe Clerk read follows : 


ges or not. 


‘ that 


ick 


See 


as 


hor 


| tinguished chairman of the committee, to reflect 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- | 
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Is it because this is a military camp for the purpose 


people? 


of testing cannon? We have at Aberdeen, Md., 50 miles from 
Washington City, a camp for that purpose, We have Fort D. A. 
Russell, with a range of 20 miles, as T understand, in Mon- 
tana-— 


Mr. MONDELLT,. 
Mr. ROBBINS. 


corrected me, 


In Wyoming. 
Yes; in Wyoming. Iam glad the gentleman 
Why should we not, gentlemen, use these establish- 
ments at these places instead of establishing new ones, I do 
not know. We have in Kansas, at Fort Riley, some 10,000 acres 
for the purpose of testing cannon. Here is a new expenditure 
for this same purpose, and if I have read the testimony aright 
this land is valued at from $1 to $100 per acre. I now read a 
Statement from Maj. James *'. Holden, on page 578 of the hear- 
ings, and if you take the $1,500,000 that he asks for the acqui- 
sition of the ground alone, and divide it by 135,000 acres, which 
he is seeking to get here, you have about $11 per acre to be paid 
for this ground all around. Now, how are we to justify 
an expenditure as that? 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman 
to divide 135,000 by a million and a hal” 


such 


ill permit, dbes he mean 


wi 
and say it makes $110 an 


acre? I think the gentleman should do the sum over again. 
Mr. ROBBINS. It is over $11 an acre. 
Mr. SHERLEY. It is $11 an acre. 
Mr. ROBBINS. Well, take $11 an nere How are we 
justify paying $11 an acre? 
Mr. SHERLEY. It is because 
Mr. ROBBINS. I ask the gentleman not to interrupt me 


He has had opportunity to make his statement. Let me make 
my statement. Here is a proposition which is presented to Con 
gress. I submit that it s’ ould be considered on its merits, and 
I want the gentlemen of the committee, and especially the dis 
whether these 
departments are doing wrong or not when they go ahead and 
contract for an expenditure of one and a half millions withou 


| consulting Congress at all and commit us to an expenditure here, 


as this does ultimately. of $20,000,000, What is Congress per- 
mitted to say about that? Hay shad any opportunity to cen- 
| Sider it? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman want an answet 

Mr: ROBBINS. The gentleman cat inswer when I a 
through, if he please. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will be glad to 

Mr. ROBBINS l say the proposition ought to be consicte 
by Congress in this light: When we come to an expenditure of 
$20,000,000 for any such purpose—because this war has be 
going on now, so far as we are coneerned, for 1S months Il sa 
far as the other belligerents are concerned it has been going 6 
four years—and we are now past the point in is war wh 
we need to acquire any more encampments for the training of! 


| troops, and if the department wants 


For the acquisition of land at Fayetteville, N, C., for an artillery 
$1,500,000. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment there 
to strike that out. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ronpins] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Roppins offers the following amendment: Page 20, strike out 
nes 15 and 16, 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, IT would have made a point 
of order against that item, but it seems that the skill of the | 


chairman of the Committee on appropriations is such that he 
would steer around any This little item car 
vies with it, as we learn by referring to the hearings on page 
794, $20,000,000 for the improvements and probably some addi- 
tional expenditures for the hospital. Now, I think it re- 
markable, and I think this item is indefensible, that 18 months 
after we are in the war, after we have the enemy on the re- 
tre: I do not say the war won, but after, at least, the 
President has considered that we are far enough along to con- 
sider propositions looking to peace settlements—we should take 
up and expend $20,000,000 to another cantonment 
when we already have established and now have in active opera- 
tion, I believe, 86 cantonments of various kinds. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, we have come to a time when I think we ought to 
see how we can economize in the expenditures for the further 
prosecution of this war. We are now in the last two days of 
the sale of this great $6,000,000,000 war loan, and I see, accord- 
ing to the statement made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
this morning, that we have two days to run and $2,000,000,000 
of bonds yet to sell. I think that ought to indicate to this 
House pretty clearly that the people of the United States are 
beginning to want to know how their money is being expended. 
They are not buying these bonds like het cakes. And it is time 
for us here in Congress to inquire how we are going to expend 
this money economically. Here is $20,000,000 of an appropria- 


points of order. 


is 


is 


establish 


tion for a new cump, and the next item carries $17,000,000 for 
calp. 


another How are we going to justify that before the 


ny 
a new encampment like this 
at a stated cost of $20,000,000 it ought to consult the Committe 
on Military Affairs, which in this case would be the appropriate 
committee, and have that committee consider it and report i 
for consideration on the floor of this House on its merits 

What has been done here? When I turn to the hearings 
inquire about this item, I find that the chairman of the 
mittee asked this question: 


Has this matter of land purchase as against n ‘ dl 
by the Staff, or who functioned on it? 

And, by the way, I understand they could rent it at S120,000 
| a2 year. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gent Pennsvl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to proceed for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlen rr Ps S\ nia asks 
unanimous censent to proceed for ‘ te ‘ Is ther 
objection? 

There was no objecti« ! 

Mr. ROBBINS. Here is the answei 

Gen. Snow. T discussed personal with M \ Rnate 
Seeretary of War, who makes the decision 

The CiuatmmMAN. Do you Know whether it had the dera . 
the Staff: 

Gen. Snow. We also put the position » the General Staff 
their cor ration through the Operations Division. 

There we have this whole proposition, involving an outlay of 
$20,000,000, taken up in the War Department and considered 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





there before it is brought here. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania The gentleman 
me, but where does he get the S20.000,000 7 
Mr. ROBBINS. From the hearings. 


will parc l 


There is nothing alarm- 


ing in this apparently innocent item of $1,500,000; but if the 
gentleman will turn to the hearings, on page 581 he will see 


that $17,000,000 is asked, exclusive of the land, and the land is 
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to cost $1,500,000 additional, and then that is followed by this 
question by the chairman: 


The CHAIRMAN. Presumably, if they are to be the same, that would 
make total of $20,000,000 you expect to spend at Fayetteville in 
construction 7 

Gen. SNow, Yes, sir 


I accept that statement. That is all that any Member of. this 
Hlouse can get in regard to this from the testimony taken by 
the committee on this item. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That would seem to lead to the 
impression that this $1,500,000 was simply an entering wedge 
for the $20,000,000 ? . 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. I cited that at the beginning of my 
remarks, that this item of $1,500,000 seemed to be merely the 
beczinning for the expenditure of $20,000,000; and if the hos- 
pital is to be included, the cost will be still more, because some- 
thing is said about $9,000,000 for hospitals at Camp Bragg, 
Cu Knox, and Camp Jackson. 

Now, I contend most seriously that Congress ought to pre- 

serve its rights as against these departments that are so in- 
sidiously encroaching on us, and that are spending money here 
by large lump sums. The Congress should consider, in the first 
place, whether these expenditures are proper and necessary. 
These departments should be required to send their representa- 
tives before the appropriate committees and ask for what they 
claim they need and give the reasons, and if they desire to 
nequire a rifle range at Fayetteville, N. C., or at West Point, 
Ky., adjoining the district of my friend from Kentucky, they 
should introduce in the hearing the proper facts and let the 
conimittee consider them, and then report the matter to the 
House in due process of legislation. 
Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has referred several times 
this as a range for testing cannon. It is not a range for 
testing cannon but for the training of troops in the use of 
cannon. In that respect it differs widely from the Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, which is a range for the proving of cannon. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The chairman says it is a sufficient range for 
heavy artillery. 

Mr. MONDELL. But it is in no sense a range which is to be 
considered as a proving ground. 

Mr, ROBBINS. If it is a testing range merely, why do we 
not use the vast ranges we have at Fort Riley and Fort D. A. 
Russell ? 

Mr. MONDELL. It is a training range, not a testing range. 

Mr. ROBBINS. There you want distance in which to prove 
the long-range guns. At Indianhead we test guns by firing up 
against a hill, We are amply provided with both ranges and 
testing grounds now. 

I do not see any merit in this proposition at all. I do not 
want to say that, because these ranges are both located in the 
South, it shows favoritism toward the South. I do not want 
to say to my learned friend, the chairman of the committee, 
that because this item following here is near his home city of 
Louisville he had something to do with locating it there. Buz 
I do want to say this, that we have passed the time in this war 
when we have any reason to locate any new cantonments any 
where. 

We ought to be conserving the money of the people. The 
people are not buying liberty bonds as freely as they were ex- 
pected to, and they are not going to pay these taxes with the 
hurrah and enthusiasm which they manifested heretofore, and 
the reason is that they believe chere must be unreasonable ex- 
travagance somewhere in the expenditure of the public money. 
IT will vote every dollar that is necessary for the prosecution of 
this war, and that has been my record from the beginning. I 
will vote for every bill that is necessary to carry the war for- 
ward to a quick and victorious conclusion. But I will not vote 
for any. bill that I think is appropriating money recklessly and 
uselessly. I think this item and the item following it are both 
to that criticism and should be stricken out, my 
amendment proposes. 

It was stated by the chairman of the committee in his open- 
ng remarks on this bill that the original request of the depart- 
ment was for approximately $2,500,000 more than is appropri- 
ated. This dill carries $6,545,755,666.04. The reduction made 
by the committee on the estimate submitted by the War Depart- 
amounted to $2,540,375,985.45. This shows conclusively 
either that the departments are not very accurate in their re- 
quests on Congress for money or that the committee has pruned 
this bill without due regard to the needs of the War Depart- 
ment If the Cepartment is so far wrong as to the amount 
required, it is fair to assume they are wrong as to these two 
items also. 

Listening to the discussion, however, I am assured that the 
committee has allowed the War Department all the money that 
is required to carry the Military Establishment through until 


my) 
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the next Congress meets in December and enable our Nation to 
wage the war aguinst Germany without stint and without abat- 
ing any, in our present vigor, energy and determination. The 
American people will indorse liberal and proper appropriations, 
but they are demanding that care and scrutiny must be used in 
the expenditure of public money. The cost of this war is so 
tremendous, and our burden to carry on our military operations 
and aid our allies has become so great, that it is only reason- 
able that watchfulness and care must now be used in every 
item contained in any appropriation bill. 

The committee has used this care, but they have not gone far 
enough. The Fayetteville, N. C., item, carrying one and one- 
half million for the acquisition of the land, and the West Point, 
Ky., item, carrying $1,600,000 for the same purpose, and commit- 
ting the Government to the further expenditure in the construc- 
tion of the cantonment of twenty million in the Fayetteville item 
and seventeen million in the West Point item, or an aggregate 
of approximately $37,000,000, are well worth while saving, espe- 
cially when it will not interfere in any way with the prepara- 
tion of our Artillery for usefulness in the present war. 

The plain fact about both of these appropriations is that 
they can not be utilized in the present war to any great extent. 
That is all the more reason that this money should be saved. 
Our Artillery is doing most effective work and has been trained 
in the camps that we now have either in this country or in 
France. Saving this large sum of money would lessen to that 
extent the burden we are imposing on the taxpayers of the 
country. 

I do not believe the war is over, but I do believe that it is 
past its crest; that the Hun is retiring permanently and rap- 
idly toward Berlin; that he will soon cross the Rhine and 
that our victorious armies and those of our allies will soon 
compel an “ unconditional surrender” not only of all the Ger- 
man troops but of the entire military autocracy against which 
we battle. This is what the American people demand. This is 
what I favor, and that is why I believe in aiding to accomplish 
this in every possible way. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s speech is 
predicated upon certain statements that are very foreign to the 
actual situation. The gentleman denies any imputation, but 
makes an imputation with his denial, and he assumes that these 
two items are the entering wedges to the expenditure of $20,- 
000,000 in each instance at these particular points. The fact is 
just the reverse. He voted for the Army bill, which largely car- 
ried the money, some $40,000,000 of which is being spent at these 
two particular places, which are cantonments similar to the 
others that he has voted for and similar to those that are scat- 
tered all over the country, except in this regard, that these can- 
tonmerts are intended for Artillery troops. The military officials 
came to the conclusion that they could not get satisfactory re- 
sults in the training of Artillery troops by having them in small 
units at the various cantonments, and they determined, as a 
matter of military policy, that it was desirable to establish cer- 
tain cantonments for the training of artillerymen. Accordingly, 
they established these. They have established four—one at Fort 
Sill, in the West; one at Fayetteville, N. C.; one at West: Point, 
Ky., and another at Fort Jackson, at Columbia, 8. C. Now, 
there are already being built at these various points canton- 
ments and hospitals for the men and accommodations for the 
horses and draft animals. The proposition which was brought 
to the Committee on Appropriations was this: In view of the 
fact that $20,000,000 was to be expended at each of these places, 
and in view of the fact that they insisted that the Army would 
want, as all Members who have been here in Congress know 
they have wanted for many years past, some ranges for Artil- 
lery practice, was it not desirable as a matter of business to 
expend at Fayetteville $1,500,000 for the acquisition of 135,000 
acres of land at an average cost of $11 an acre, instead of paying 
for the rental of the land and then having to pay damages inci- 
dent to the destruction of buildings and property and crops, and 
at the end of a year or two probably have an expenditure thai 
they testified would amount to $500,000, and then have $20,- 
000,000 worth of investment upon property they did not own? 
They insisted that as a business proposition it was desirable to 
own this land; that even if it came to a question of salvage the 
ownership of this land upon which $20,000,000 of investment 
had been made would enable the Government to obtain more in 
the way of salvage than if they simply had this land leased and 
had to pay the incidental damages. The Committee on Appro- 
priations had nothing on earth to do, any more than the dis- 
tinguished gentleman, Mr. Rorsrns, had, with the selection of 
these sites. We had nothing to do with it either as a committee 


or as individuals, 
I never knew of the selection of 
place, and that applies to the site 


either site until it had taken 
at West Point, Ky., which is 
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) miles from Louisville. I made no recommendation to any 
individual at any time in regard to it. It happens to be a site 
that was used some 15 years ago by the Army in connection 
with Army maneuvers. It was arranged by the officers of the 
Army stationed at the camp that is in my district because they 
believed that it was desirable property. When it came to the 
consideration of the matter in connection with West Point, I 
asked the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN], the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Gitterr], and the other Republican 
members to please go intosit and investigate the matter thor- 
oughly, because as chairman of this committee I did not want 
to be even seemingly put in the position of undertaking to favor 
some project that happened te be near my district. The gentle- 
ian in making a reference to that, even with the denial, does 
himself an injustice, because he Knows that the locality had 
nothing to do with this committee recommendation upon either 
of these sites, and I did not, even in the subcommittee, vote 
upon the matter, in order that I might not in any way under- 
iuke to influence the judgment of the members of that com- 
mittee. That statement will be borne witness to by the gentle- 
mun from Illinois [Mr. CANNoNn] who sits here now. I say that 
simply in defense of myself. It is entirely immaterial to me 
what action is taken by the Committee of the Whole upon these 
iwo items. They can put them out or put them in as they see 


fit. These camps are going on. The money is being expended 
ihere. At the West Point camp site there are already two bri- 


vades of Artillery, and there are to be six all told, as there are to 
be at the other place. I submit to the gentleman himself, who 
talks about economy, whether he thinks it is wise to make an 
expenditure of $20,000,000 upon leased land that can be bought 
for the price which this can be bought for? I believe the Gov- 
ernment would have been better off if it had bought all of the 
lund upon which it made these tremendous outlays of money ; 
that it would be in a better position to get back a return and to 
protect the Treasury of the United States. Now, if Congress 
ihinks it desirable that we continue to rent, that we continue 
io be liable for damages, why, then, that is the wisdom of the 
Congress and I have no exception to take to it; but the proposi- 
iion that is presented here is not a proposition involving the 
expenditure of $20,000,000. It is a question whether, having 
made an expenditure of $20,000,000, you believe it is wise to 
spend $1,500,000 in one place and $1,600,000 in the other in 
order to own the land upon which this large investment has 
heen made, rather than to lease it and pay the damages done to 
property. That is the real question that is brought here by 
these two items. That was the question that the committee 
considered. It was explained fully in connection with the 
hearings before the subcommittee; it was explained by me fully 
to the full committee. 

| spoke for over two hours to the whole Committee on Appro- 
priations. I then came to this floor and spoke nearly three 


hours. That was five hours altogether, which was no easy 
tusk for me. I did it because of the obligation I owe to this 
fouse. I have never in any way tried to have any matter put 


in without the full judgment of the committee. I have begged 
individual members to help me, as chairman of the committee, 
in the consideration of matters, and have welcomed considera- 
tion on the floor. If we had wanted to put through something 
here that involved a large expenditure it could have been done, 
and the gentleman with his diligence would never have known 
of it. He voted, when he voted for the Army act, for most of 
the money that was expended at these cantonments. It did 
not come from the Committee on Appropriations. What is here 

resented is presented because the War Department did not 
Want to buy the land unless Congress wanted it to buy it, and 
they believe, in view of the fact that it was wise, that it should 
be bought, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am glad to have heard the 
gentleman, and having interrogated the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania while on his feet, would like to ask the gentleman from 
Kentucky this question, Was the $20,000,000 or thereabouts to 
Which reference has been made provided for in a previous ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr. SHERLEY. In the Army act in connection with the 
mioney for cantonments; and the determination of localities 
Wis made by the War Department, as they have made determi- 
Nation of localities touching the cantonments. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That money 
for Artillery ranges? 

Mr. SHERLEY. In general terms for cantonments, but #hese 
are cantonments in connection with Artillery practice in places 
Where they could be trained as artillerymen in the actual 
mineuvering of guns and firing them, 


Will the gentleman yield? 


was to be used 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let me ask another question, 
and this will be an answer to the whole question. Is there any- 
thing in these two items for Artillery ranges not contemplated 
in the appropriations hitherto made? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Not as far as I know. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Artillery ranges herein re- 
ferred ta, except as to the acquisition of land, have all been 
provided for by prior appzopriations. 

Mr. SHERLEY, The actual building is going on this minute 
at West Point. There are stationed there a number of thousands 
of troops, and other troops are being brought in as fast as bar- 
racks can be completed to house them. The Same work is going 
on at Fayetteville and Columbia, &. C. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The prior appropriation did 
not provide for the purchase of land as herein contemplated? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It did not; and therefore the War Depart- 
ment, being in the process of expending large sums of money, 
felt it was a mistaken policy to put money into ranges that 
would probably be used after the war—because gentlemen will 
recall that for 15 years past the War Department has insisted 
ou having Artillery ranges for training Artillery, and time after 
time there have been proposals looking to that end. They felt 
that inasmuch as the range would be permament, and inasmuch 
as $20,000,000 was being invested in it, it was the part of wisdom 
for Congress to authorize the purchase of the land rather than 
to lease the land. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think that the correct 
policy. Was enough money left out of the $20,000,000 appro- 
priated to provide for the purchase of the land? 

Mr. SHERLEY. [I haye no doubt they have money suflicient 
to have bought the land and said nothing to Congress about it. 
If they had done that, some gentlemen would have complained 
that they were acquiring land in great quantities without Con- 
gress being consulted. Evidently the War Department thought 
that Congress ought to have an opportunity to express its views 
touching the acquisition of the land. ‘Lhey came with the pro- 
posal, and there was testimony by the head of the Artillery 
Corps and by an officer from the real estate division as to the 
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value of the land. The examination was as full as we felt it 
could be made to develop the facts. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of the 


subcommittee on deficiencies, but 1 was called in, as I stated te 
the House, in connection with the latter part of the hearings 
and in the writing up of this bill, and I feel some responsibility 
in the matter of this item. It is one of the very few items in 
the bill in regard to which I had some question and some mis- 
giving. It is an item I considered very carefully, and the sub- 
committee at my suggestion held it up for some 24 hours until 
I could make up my mind in regard to it. 

Let me say at the outset that the subcommitiee in formulating 
this bill did not take into consideration any suggestion that had 
been made anywhere by anybody with regard to an early peace. 
As one member of the subcommittee I felt it was my duty to 
pass on this appropriation bill as though it would be necessary 
to pursue this enterprise of war that we are in to a final military 
determination. [Applause.]| And if there is any one thing we 
ought to emphasize in the passage of these bills it is that the 
American people are prepared to fight the war out to a vietorious 
and successful finish. [Applause.] So much for that. 

The question as to whether or not we should buy these lands 
was to me simply and solely a business question. Personally 
I have had some doubt about the advisability of establishing 
enormous Artillery ranges and practice grounds at Fayette- 
ville. I do not know what influences were brought to bear on 
the War Department to bring them to the conclusion that that 
was a good thing to do. But they had the authority to do it, 
and they have under that authority provided for the 
struction of a great camp there. It is under way. They ex- 
pect to finish it in January or February. Nothing that we 
could do now short of absolutely prohibiting further work 
there would have had any effect on the expenditure of $17,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000 that the department estimates is neces- 
sary for buildings and other improvements on these grounds. 


cone 


That money will be spent. The camp is established. We had 
to accept that fact as settled so far as we were concerned. 
Then the question was what was the best business in this 


situation. We were told that it would cost approximatciy 
$500,000 per annum to rent the land at Fayetteville and to pay 
the damages that would arise from the use of approximately 
135,000 acres. On the other hand, it was estimated that we 
could buy approximately 135,000 acres for a million and a halé 
dollars. In other words, the question was, a camp having been 
established, a large part of $20,000,000 having been allotted for 
its construction, the work being under way, was it good busi- 


ness to pay for the rental of the ground per annum one-third 
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of the sum for which it was estimated the land could be pur- 
chased? It did not strike me as being good business. If ic 
were a question of establishing or not establishing this training 


ground, 1 for one should have doubted the advisability of doing | 
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it. That was not the question. The question was, Which is | 
the best policy to pursue under the circumstances? And it 
seemed to me there was no question about it. It is much better 
to pay 2 million and a half and own the land than to pay 
$500,000 a year and have no title to it. Following this is the 
West Point, Ky., item. Personally, I am of opinion, without 


claiming to have overmuch information with regard to either 
of them, that tle West Point training ground is much the 
better of the two for the purposes for which it is to be used, 
and there is in my mind less doubt as to the propriety of estab- 
lishing a camp at West Point than there is at Fayetteville. 
The chairman of the committee chances to live not so very far 
from the West Point training camp, though it is not in his 
district. The chairinan of the committee, as he has already 
- told you, deciined to vote on these items or to attempt to influ- 
ence others, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELI. Mr. Chairman 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Or to attempt to influence the members of 
the committee touching either of these two items. He did not 
vote; 1 do not believe he attempted to influence anyone in regard 
to them. He certainly made no attempt to influence me, and 
was very carefu! to say that we should settle these matters on 
our judgment and knowledge of facts, 

At West Point the land will cost much more per acre than at 
Fayetteville, but we need only about one-third as much of it, 
because the land is of a character better adapted to these uses 
than at Fayetteville. It does not require so much territory for 
an adequate Artillery range and maneuver ground. <At West 
Point it would cost about 25 per cent per annum of the esti- 
mated cost for rent and for damages, So in the West Point case 
it was in simply a question of good business; and in view 
of the fact that in both cases the camps had been established 
under general nuthority heretofore granted by Congress, that 
they are under way, that they will be established and completed 
in any event unless the Congress is prepared to now prohibit 
any further construction, it seemed to be much better to acquire 
the land than to rent it at the lowest rate at which we could 
secure it. 


Mr. TILSON., 


The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 


I ask unanimous consent to 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MONDELL. Yes 

Mr. TILSON, Is the ground smaller in acreage at West 
Point? 

Mr. MONDELL. There are 40,000 acres at West Point and 


135,000 acres at Fayetteville, A smaller acreage is said to be 
necessary at West Point and probably a smaller acreage avail- 
abie, but a smaller acreage is said to be necessary because the 
laid is more rolling and affords effective backstops for Artillery 
tire. 

Mr. TILSON. 
any large city? 

Mr. MONDELL. The West Point land is, I should judge, 
with what little knowledge I have of it, better worth $40 an 
acre on an average than is the Fayetteville land worth $10 an 
nacre. The Fayetteville Jand is cut-over pine land largely, as 
T understand it, and the West Point land, while quite rough in 
the main, is, some of it, it is Claimed, very good farming land 
and worth as high as $100 an acre. Some of it is very rough 
and not worth much. 

Mr. TILSON, As to its fitness for the purpose for which it is 
being purchased, did the gentleman go into the nature of the 
< il at all? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman will understand that I did 
not attend the hearings, and therefore I had to depend upon 
what I found in the printed hearings and what I got from my 
colleagues, 

Mr. TILSON. T have read the hearings. 

Mr. MONDELL. My opinion is that the West Point lands 
fare better, because IT am under the impression they are neither 
so Sandy as the other lands nor likely to become so muddy as 
the other lands, and therefore they are better lands for Artillery 
practice. 

Mr. TILSON. The trouble with most of the land in that part 
of North Carolina, as I recall it, is that it is susceptible of being 
very easily worked up into a mud that is almost impassable, and 
that does not lend itself to the handling of Artillery. 


Why is it so much higher in price? Is it near 
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Mr. MONDELL. T assume that in much of the work that Ar- 
tillery organizations find to do during war they will encounter 
muddy and sandy land to traverse. Perhaps the idea in select- 
ing Fayetteville is to give them practice ground that will be 
as tough as anything they may encounter in war. 

Mr. TILSON. I think they do in Flanders. 

Mr. MONDELL. Under all of the circumstances I believe the 
committee did the wise thing, the best and most businesslike 
thing, in recommending to the House the purchase of these lands. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, 1 dislike to delay the House 
even for a minute, because we have been making very slow 
progress. I hope that we can get through with this bill to-day. 
But I wish to say a word upon this subject. I am not a mem- 
ber of this subcommittee, but on account of the magnitude of 
the bill the chairman courteously asked me to be present when 
I could. I have been present at a good many of the hearings, 
when my other work allowed, and it so happened that this was 
one of the times when I was present and heard the testimony. 
I do not remember the details very accurately, but I know that 
I came to the conclusion then, which I hold now, that it is wise 
for the Government to buy this land, and I coneur heartily with 
the statement about it made by the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I am a member of the sub- 
committee on deficiencies. I listened to the statement of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], to the statement of 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monber1.], and also to the 
statement of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLetr]. 
Any independent opinion that I might have about almost any 
military affair would not be very valuable. I am not in any 
respect an expert. You have got to trust some one, and in 
these cases we have had to vest some power in the Executive. 
It goes through the various corps of the Army—the Ordnance 
Department, for instance. Then they divide it up among ex- 
perts in almost all of these organizations. Then there are the 
engineers. Bless my soul, these people give their whole lives, 
first to an exhaustive education before they are intrusted with 
the expenditure of large sums of money. All this is under 
stress. I apprehend that it is true that at Fort D. A. Russell, 
away out in Wyoming, they have got very good land almost 
without limit for this kind of practice. I never stopped off 
there and I can not tell with certainty. I have been at Fort 
Sill, but it is away out in western Oklahoma, almost out to 
Texas. I never have been at Fort Riley, but that is pretty 
well out. 

I got the impression from the hearings that in the location 
of those two camps that the railroad facilities were taken into 
consideration in their location near the seaport; much of trans- 
portation in the future. I think the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky and the other gentleman have very fairly stated as to 
the facts. I was particularly convinced that as those camps 
had been located under authority of law and largely con- 
structed it was much better to buy than it would be to lease, 
especially as there was the question of damages where there 
were farms and little villages, and so forth, which would arise 
in the future. 


Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 


tion? 
Mr. CANNON. I will do so, 
Mr. ROBBINS. The gentleman has stated there was au- 


thority of law for the locating of these camps. What author- 
ity of law is there? That is not clear to me. 

Mr. CANNON, The same authority of law under which all 
the camps were established, as I understand it. 

Mr. ROBBINS. You mean the general authority of the war 
power of the President and through his official agents to select 
these camps? 

Mr. CANNON, Oh, no; the action of Congress in voting the 
appropriation. I think I am correct in that. Some gentleman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs will correct me if I am 
not correct. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Then it is the general authority. There is 
no specific act of Congress for locating any encampments? 

Mr. CANNON. Covering this at West Point? 


Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 
Mr. CANNON, I think not. That is all I desire to say 


about the matter. I think it has been said better by gentlemen 
who have preceded me who are members of the Committee on 
Appropriations than I am competent of saying. I am only 
telling you what caused me to approve the recommendation 
of these items to the full committee and to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the pending amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

For the acquisition of land at West Point, Ky., for an Artillery 
range, $1,600,000. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I seem to have rather stirred up a hornet’s nest when 
I alluded to these encampments. I wish to say to the gentleman 
from Kentucky I did not intend nor do I make any reflection 
on him, but when it comes to looking for a reason why these 
expenditures should be made, when I look at the testimony— 
and that is the only source of information I have to guide me— 
I know nothing about what occurred in the Committee on Appro- 
priations or who took part in this discussion there or who did 
iot—I see it is stated here in a letter dated the 8th of August, 
1918, printed in the hearings and signed by Gen. Henry, that 
this land is under cultivation—at least it says here, “ allowing 
for the buildings and the lands that are under cultivation.” 
I understand from that testimony that this land is still in the 
occupaney of the owners and has not been acquired by the 
War Department. I also read with reference to this item that 
we are now considering—that is, the West Point, Ky., item—on 
page 592 of the testimony, where it says: 

The Louisville people are helping us out, and we sent people there 
familiar with the land to make an appraisal for us. 

Further down on page 592 of the hearings it says: 

At West Point, Ky., a Louisville company has agreed to go and make 
ertificates of title on this property— 

And so forth. 

And also at another place that agents are there acquiring 
tile to this land. There is no evidence here that this land is 
now clear and occupied by the War Department, as I under- 
stand this testimony. Of course, I have no other information 
about it. Therefore this proposition seems to be to acquire by 
purchase lands that are now in possession of private owners 
ind being cultivated by them and not in the possession of the 
Government. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. In a moment. Moreover, the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. MonpEett], who now interrupts me. has 
stated all along that it would cost $120,000 to rent this land. 

Mr. MONDELL. No; $500,000. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It cost $120,000 rental, and with the damages 
it would be $500,000, Now, that is the estimate that occurs 
in the testimony, but when you come to inquire into it—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Rent and damages I put at $500,000. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Let me read from testimony, page 579: 

The cost of leasing, according to my report to the General Staff, was 
hout $120,000, and we thought there would probably be about two or 

iree hundred thousand dollars more at least in damages. 

Then at another place in the testimony he says that he esti- 
mates the damage would be $500,000. Of course the damage 
would be for the first year only and the cost thereafter would be 
rental only. Now, Mr. Chairman, the question of where these 
cauntonments have been located has been explained in reports 
printed broadeast, and from these newspaper reports we are 
informed that this camp down at Fayetteville has been located 
there simply for political reasons. Some gentleman has asserted 
curing this argument that no influence was used with the War 
Department to put the cantonments where they are. If they 
did the War Department has gotten credit for their action. I 
Will read from a published statement circulated through the 
country in reference to the Fayetteville encampment: 
Senator SIMMONS is given a large share of credit for the camp. 
\k with Mr. Baker probably decided the matter. Resolutions from 
tteville thanking the Senator were presented. Secretary King, of 
Fayetteville Chamber of Commerce, brought to Washington to-day 
solutions adopted at a recent meeting of that organization, thanking 
mt veh MONS for the part he played in landing an Army camp at 
That was published last August, when that location was made. 
There is the reason they put this camp down there. That is 
one of the reasons that puts me against it. If Army camps are 
being located in districts where Senators and Congressmen are 
running for reelection for political purposes and not located for 
ihe purpose for which the gentleman contends this camp was 
designated, for the benefit of the war and the training of the 
Army, but put there for other purposes, then my motion to strike 
out this item should prevail. I do not know the purpose about 
the other cantonment at West Point, Ky., but the Louisville 
Board of Trade has looked it up, and a title company in that 
city is seeing that the titles are correct. I make no protest 
against anybody. I am not inclined to do that, but I do say 
that if this Fayetteville cantonment, located 18 months after war 
has been declared, 18 months after all the other cantonments 
have been selected and in due process of construction are com- 
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pleted, was placed there for the reason given in the statement 
above quoted, it should be prohibited here. Here is one put 
down there this year; put down there by the influence of a 
Senator, for political purposes evidently. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Now, if that is true—and that is published 
broadcast, and I am giving it from the papers for what is ac- 
cepted as published, and I have never seen it denied—then I 
say this item is not for the purpose of the Army and in good 
faith, but it is for other and ulterior purposes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman has referred to a 
newspaper article giving some one credit for the Fayetteville 
location. I want to read to the gentleman what Gen. Snow has 
stated to the committee. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I have read all that. 
my time for that. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Gen. Snow suggests that neither 
one of these propositions was suggested to him by a civilian. 

Mr. ROBBINS. We will not argue it out between you and me, 
I am reading what the Fayetteville Board of Trade did. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. From a newspaper article? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Reading a copy of the resolutions. I said if 
that is the situation, we ought to know it, and it should be aired 
on the floor of the House, and the American people ought to 
know that their money, $20,000,000 of it, is being expended for 
that purpose, and not to establish an Army camp in good faith. 
I admit if it is established and Artillery practice is installed 
there, it will be for the benefit of the Army, but I am contending 
against the location of these camps in that way. I say it is not 
right. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I understand the gentleman makes the as- 
sertion that this was not put there for the benefit of the coun- 
try, but for the benefit of one of the Senators? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I say what this resolution says. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is that the gentleman's statement? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I have read the resolution. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is that the gentleman’s statement? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I just read this resolution, and that is what 
I said about it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does not the gentleman think he ought to 
make a charge directly and not make it by insinuation? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I do not want to make an insinuation. I 
say this resolution makes a statement. I read it for just what 
it is worth. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
true? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I believe it or I would not have read it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. You make the assertion that it is true that 
it was put there for the benefit of Senator SiumMons and not 
for the Army at all? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I did not say that. 


I object to your using 


What is it worth? Do you believe it is 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order. The gentleman is violating the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN, Which gentleman? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Ar- 


kansas [Mr. Caraway], in mentioning the name of a Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I presume the gentleman overlooked 
fact that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
using the name? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsyivania. I make the point of 
against the gentleman, too, if not too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
There seems to be some confusion about the rule of the 
House- 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania... Will the Chair pardon me just 
a moment? On several occasions I have noted that the present 
occupant of the chair, without suggestion from the House, has 
called attention to this rule. ‘The rule to whicl ! ! 


the 


RoBBINs] was 


orcer 








attention is rather pointed. There is to be no discussion in the 
House of the proceedings of the Senate and no naming of a Sen- 
ator. That is my reason for making the point. The Ch in 
himself has voluntarily called attention to it « one or two 
occasions. 

The CHAIRMAN, The rule the House is t l 
be no discussion of proceedings he S ‘ | S S 
a similar rule as to the proceedings in the House. The purpose 
of the rule is obvious. It is a good rule. It ought to be ob- 
served. It is made the duty, apparently, of the presiding officer, 


whether the Speaker or Chairman of the Committee of the 


Whole, to direct attention to any violation of the rule upon 
his own initiative. But the rule does not mean that you can 
not refer to a Senator in his unoflicial capacity. 


Certainly the 
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rule was never intended to do that, nor is there anything in 
the rule that says that. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN fur what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. FOCHIL. I was about to ask for the information of the 
Flouse that, inasmuch as I was called to order on an oceasion for 


some allusion far removed from directness, would it not be 
well for us to know just what the rule is? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will endeavor to obtain the rule 
sid read it to the committee, and in the meantime will recog- 
nize the gentleman from Kentucky {Mr. SHERLEY]. 

Mr. SELERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to unduly 
detain the committee. The chairman of the Committce on Ap- 
propriations, by virtue of being chairman, has to deal with 
matters that relate to the entire country. He can not prevent 
matters coming up in localities that may be within his 
district or near his district, and he would be negligent of his 
duty if he refused to consider matters simply because they were 
in his district or near his district. I have already stated that 
the selection of West Point was made at the instance of the 
Ariny officers who were at Camp Taylor, which happens to be 
in my district. All of the communities over the country have 
been inore or less active when they could, touching the estab- 
lishment of camps and plants and various other things con- 
nected with Government activities. 

I believe I can say conscientiously to this House that if I 
have erred at all, it has been in leaning backward in refusing 
in any way to represent my constituency touching claims that 
they thought were well founded in regard to such matters. 
When the Camp Zachary Taylor site was selected I did, on 
behalf of the board of trade, present the brief that they filed, 
und stated the reasons which in my judgment made that a 
desirable camp site. I think the history of the camp warrants 
the statements that were then made. 

Touching West Point, I did not know of its being taken as a 
enmp until it was taken. There are now stationed there two 
brigades of Artillery. There is being built there this large 
eantoniment. Part of the land was leased. The land is in the 
of my colleague, Mr. Bex Jonnson, in the fourth 
congressional district. I represent the fifth congressional dis- 
irict of Kentucky. The people there have, at the request of the 
Army oflicers, moved out of their homes. In some instances 
they moved twice, having moved first out of their houses that 
they had into other houses near that they could obtain. Most 
of that land is of a very rugged character. It is broken country. 
Sole of it is land of very little value. Some of it is land of 
considerable value and is highly cultivated. But the testimony 
of the officer of the Real Estate Division of the War Depart- 
ment was that he believed it could be bought for an average 
of $40 an acre. I know nothing about its value. I have no more 
interest in it than any other man in this House has, 

The real question that is involved here is a question alto- 
gether aside from the proposition that one of these camps hap- 
pened to be near my home city. It is whether it is desirable 
10 buy or to continue to lease this land. Now, the statement of 
ihe War Department is to the effect that they found it unsatis- 
factory to endeavor to train artillerymen in small units at the 
various cantonments; that in order to get the training—and 
there is nothing more important, because in no war has Artillery 
played so great and determining a part as in this war—that 
in order to get the proper training it was necessary to have 
these men gathered together in large units in areas where they 
could actually fire the guns and maneuver them, and in pur- 
suance of that policy they had established four Artillery ranges. 
Onc is already owned—that at Fort Sill. Three have been 
leased—one at Columbia, 8S. C., one at Fayetteville, N. C., and 
one at West Point Ky. Having established them, they believed 
it was wise policy to have the Government buy the land rather 
ihan continue to lease them. 

Personally, just because a man in these days is subject to 
criticism whenever anything happens to be located near him, I 
should have been glad if it had not fallen to the lot of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to deal with this matter at all. But 
these estimates came in the usual form, I did not know they 
were in the estimates until the estimates were printed and we 
began the consideration of the bill. I wanted to be fair to 
mysclf and to be fair to the House. I particularly asked the 

tepublican members of the committee to thoroughly go into 
this matter. They have borne witness here to-day touching their 
judgment about it. 

[ simply make this statement in justice t» myself. 


some 


district 


The chair- 


man of the Committee on Appropriations has to take great 
He is unworthy of the eontidence of this House 
permits personal con- 


responsibllities, 
if in taking 


those responsibilities he 
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siderations to his locality or to himself to sway his judgment. 
Against any thought of that I put my record here in the Congress 
for 16 years, and am willing to let the membership of the House 
who know me determine the facts. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Watsi: Page 21, line 13, after the word “ de 
partment,” insert: “Phe Chief of Ordnance, United States Army, is 
hereby authorized to enter into agreements with the duly authorized 
officials of any State or any political subdivision thereof for the pay- 
ment of such proportion as may mutually be determined to be equitable, 
not to exceed 50 per cent of the cost of the reconstruction or repai 
of any public highway, where said reconstruction or repair is mad 
necessary principally by reason of the increased use thereof resulting 
from the location, construction, or extension of any Government armory, 
arsenal, fortification, preving ground, or other governmental facility 
under the supervision of the said Chief of Ordnance, in the locality 
adjacent to or served by said public highway. 

“Appropriations heretofore or hereafter made for repairs or misce! 
laneous expenses of the Ordnance Department are hereby made avail 
able for payment of obligations incurred hereunder.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. 
on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
point of order, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I assume that the paragraph is 
subject to a point of order, it being clearly legislation conferring 
additional authority on the Chief of Ordnance, but I desire, wit 
the permission of the chairman of the committee and the in 
duigence of the committee, to submit briefly the reasons which 
prompt the offering of this amendment. 

The War Department in various sections of the country has 
established man; governmental activities and agencies as 4 
part of the war machinery. Necessarily it has resulted in in 
creased use of highways that were never built or constructed 
fo* the character of traffic that hac to be utilized in connection 
with the establishment of these different war activities. I hav 
in mind an instance where a proving ground has been located, 
and in connection with its establishment and construction a 
hghway in a small community has practically been utterly do 
stroyed and rendered useless, and a parallel way which migh! 
have been used by the action of the War Department has been 
entirely closed on either end, so that it is not open for tratil 
at all, and the traffic in the community is now compelled to co 
over a road which can not bear the burden of the heavy trucks, 
tractors, aud the guns which are consiuntly being carted ov 
them. 

I think in connection with the consiruction of cantonments i! 
the different sections of the country the department has bui! 
public highways leading to the cantonments, and I am unofl! 
ciatly advised that in certain instances the department, unde! 
the authority given to it to establish these cantonments, has 
contributed a part of the cost of the construction of these roads 
Upon some of these highways they use large tractors, which sim 
ply ruin the roadbed and reduce it to a condition of impass: 
bility. Of course, a small community, having heretofore been 
able to maintain a highway with a moderate expenditure 0 
money each year, is suddenly confronted with a condition re 
quiring an enormous expenditure of money and practically the 
rebuilding of the highway with a concrete foundation. It may 
be said that if this damage to the highway were done by « 
private enterprise the community or the State would be obliged 
to repair it, which is possibly true; but we must remember that 
in locating these proving grounds or other activities in these 
localities they take out of the taxable property a large amount 
of land, and the community is unable to levy any part of tlic 
cost upon the owner or occupant of these grounds which arc 
used by the Government. The Government builds houses it 
which the employees live. They also are free from taxation, 
and practically the only gain derived by the community is the 
increased trade which may result to the local tradesmen. Ii 
would seem fair to authorize and leave with the Chief of Ord 
nance the discretion to say that in certain cases he might enter 
into an agreement to pay 50 per cent of building a concrete roa¢ 
in the immediate vicinity of governmental structures or actly 
ities, and that the State or other political subdivision migh! 
construct the rest. Conditions result whereby if any injury 
occurs upon the highway as the result of defective roadbed 1 
suit for damages will He against the local community, and th: 
highway will soon get inte a condition where the Government 
itself will not be able to use it. 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of ordei 


The gentleman from Kentucky reserves « 
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Of course, the Government can call upon the community to 
repair it, but if a community is heavily burdened with taxes, 
and if it is obeying the request, official and otherwise, to con- 
serve its resources and not undertake construction work except 
where absolutely necessary, the Government will find itself seri- 
ously hindered in the utilization of the agencies which it has es- 
tablished because of poor roads resulting from governmental 
traffic. So this amendment of mine seeks to clothe the Chief 
of Ordnance with the authority and discretion to enter into an 
agreement With the State officials, so that in cases where in the 
immediate vicinity of a proving ground or arsenal or other Gov- 
ernment facility a highway has become seriously impaired, prin- 
cipally by reason of the increased traffic and use by the Govern- 
ment vehicles, such as tractors, guns, and trucks, he may enter 
into an agreement with the State authorities or with the county 
or municipal authorities whereby the road shall be put into a 
state of good repair, and that the Government shall pay its pro- 
portionate part of the cost, which in any event shall not exceed 
50 per cent of the cost of construction. As I stated, I am advised 
that in one or two sections the Government has already done this 
in connection with cantonment work, but that in connection 
with proving grounds, arsenals, armories, or rifle and artillery 
ringes, no such arrangement has as yet been entered into, and it 
would seem to me that in view of the heavy burden which is 
cast upon the local communities, counties, and towns by this tre- 
mendously destructive use that is being made of the highways, 
we might confer this authority and discretion upon the Chief of 
Ordnance. He has funds, of course, appropriated for repair and 
for contingent expenses, and the share which the Government 
would bear would come out of that fund, according to the word- 
ing of this amendment, and I feel quite sure that these com- 
munities have some equitable claim upon the Government. I 
appreciate the fact that the committee, of course, have not given 
ousideration to this proposition, and that the chairman may not 
feel at liberty to waive the point of order, although I trust that 
iipon veflection he may consent to have the amendment consid- 
ered by the committee, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, what the gentleman has said 
is quite true as to the equity involved in his proposition. I 
think it is true that there have been instances where the un- 

ial demand placed upon highways by the Government has 
resulted in a wear and tear that has placed upon localities a 
uurden heavier than they ought to bear. But the committee had 
before it only one item for the repair of a road that the Govern- 
ient did not own, and it has been the practice of the House for 
i creat many years past to refuse to authorize the expenditure 
o! money for the improvement of roads that are not Government 
oV\ ned, 

Mir. 


DALLINGER. Is the gentleman aware that in some 
Government work is being seriously retarded by the fact 
thut local authorities can not issue bonds in the present state 
of the money market to repair roads leading to arsenals? Some 
tine ago the town of Watertown, Mass., was asked by the Goy- 
ernment authorities repeatedly to reconstruct Arsenal Street, 
Which is a long street leading to the Watertown Arsenal and 
used principally by traffic going to the arsenal. The town au- 
thorities were willing to do it as a patriotic duty, but in order 
to get the money they had to make a loan and in the state of 
the money market, with the liberty-loan issues, it was impossible 
for them to find a market for their notes in order to raise the 
ioney to do the work. The highway is in very bad shape, and 
it seriously retards the work of the arsenal. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not challenge at all the gentleman’s 
tutement; I have no doubt it is true; and if this arose as a 
proposition by itself in connection with legislation I would vote 
for it, but I do not feel that I have a right to make an excep- 
tion and waive the point of order which it is the duty of the 
oe to make in connection with legislative matters of this 
KIN, 

Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr, BUTLER. I appreciate what the gentleman has said, 
but will the gentleman consider the desirability of making an 
‘ppropriation to repair some of these roads and relieve the 
community in the next appropriation bil!? 

a Mr. SHERLEY. I suggest that the real remedy is this: 
ere ought to be brought out by the Military Committee, which 
would have jurisdiction, authority, properly safeguarded, for the 
expenditure of money in connection with these roads. Then if 


Will the gentleman yield? 


that was done the Committee on Appropriations, in connection 
th arsenals, would be glad to consider any request for money 

‘hat the department presented and vote the necessary money. 

Let me call the gentleman’s attention to one 


that I know very well, and that is the road between here 
ind Baltimore, 


Mr. BUTLER. 


Cnse 


I am perfectly unselfish in what I say because 
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it is not in any part of the State in which I live, and therefore 
the burden of improving it would not fall on my constituents. 
But the Government has ruined the road, made it practically 
impassible. Maryland is probably one of the best road-building 
States in the United States; the roads are good and kept in 
good condition. I know this road is ruined because I go over 
it. It does seem a pity. I remember of talking with our old 
and esteemed colleague, Mr. TaLsorr about it. He tried very 
hard to induce the authorities to give Maryland some money to 
assist in the repair of the road. He thought it would cost half 
a million dollars to repair the road injured by the trucks be- 
tween here and Baltimore, and the Government ought to help 
Maryland out. 

Mr. CANNON. 

Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. CANNON. 
here to his place? 

Mr. BUTLER. Over this one, between Washington and Balti- 
more. How would I know about the condition of the road if I 
did not travel over it? 

Mr. CANNON. And that is the road over which when auto- 
mobiles pass they lie awake nights and are out in the daytime 
seeking to arrest people? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Nobody ever arrested me. 
enough. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I apreciate the circumstances, 
and in view of what I have said I feel compelled to insist on the 
point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman withhold the point of 
order for a brief period? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I would like to be recognized, Mr. Chair- 
man. I do not want to delay the committee, but I would not 
care to have this subject passed and leave the impression that 
there has been a love feast on this subject and that the House 
was entirely in accord with the suggestions made by certain 
gentlemen that the Federal Government, having spent millions 
in certain localities, should proceed, therefore, to repair the 
roads of these communities. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. WaAtsH] has called attention to the fact that some locali- 
ties are very greatly embarrassed and inconvenienced from con- 
ditions arising out of the use of roads by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In case there is a township organization, and that township 
organization is not sufficient to handle the situation, there 
should be some arrangement whereby a larger local community 
may help bear the burden. The State should help. If we em- 
bark on a plan under which the Government is to build and 
repair the roads that have been injured during this war by 
Government use, we shall have opened a very Pandora’s box of 
expenditures. My opinion is that the States that have bene- 
fited by the enormous expenditure of Federal money can very 
well afford to keep their roads in repair. The State of Mary- 
land has done wonderful work in building roads, and it would 
have been good business if the State had kept the road in repair 
between Baltimore and Washington while the Government was 
using it. A conerete road of the best character goes to pieces 
in a very short time if the surface is not kept in good repair. 
The Government placed a great camp on this road, which has 
been of very great value in a business way to Baltimore and 
Maryland, and the road should have been kept in repair. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Did the gentleman ever build a road? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have helped build them. 

Mr. BUTLER. Did they last long after the gentleman built 
them”? [Laughter.] Does the gentleman know how much is 
necessary to repair a road after these big trucks have traveled 
over it and torn it all to pieces? 

Mr. MONDELL. We have not the time to discuss the matter 
of road building, but if the gentleman is familiar with the matter 
he knows that even more important than the building of a road 
is to keep it in repair, and no matter how much money is spent 
on a road, it will wear out and go to pieces very rapidly under 
heavy traffic if it is not constantly attended to. The diflicuity 
with most communities is that they build a good road and then 
forget about it until the road is in a condition where it practi- 
cally has to be rebuilt. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu] calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the Government occupies some land which 
is not taxable. We in the West have been calling attention to 
the fact that in parts of the western country half or two-thirds 
of the land is not taxable, and we are called upon to maintain 
our roads and do maintain them. We have had military posts in 
the West, and in the past some people have thought that we had 
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What road does the gentleman trave! from 
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more posts: than we ought to have had; but we have never asked 


the Government to build roads to any of them. In this war it 
happens that tremendous expenditure of billions of the Govern- 
ment money has mostly been here in the East; a few favored 
sections have grown almost scandalously rich out of the expendi- 
ture of Federal money. Now gentlemen are proposing to ask 
the people of the United States to pay for the wear and tear of 
their roads by the Federal Government. When a community 
secures a great industry and the benefit of great expenditure of 
money in connection with it, the community expects to keep up 
the roads in use by that‘industry. That rule ought to apply in 
the matter of Government industry the same as it applies in the 
mutter of private industry. I think the section of the country 
where these vast sums have been expended can very well afford 
to keep their roads in repair, and if there are small communities 
in New England where, by reason of township organization, the 
burden is too heavy, then some action should be taken whereby 
2 larger area of country may contribute to put the roads in good 
condition. 

To start in on Government expenditures for roads hither and 
yon over the country, roads that it may be claimed have been 
worn out by the use of the Government, is to start upon an ex- 
penditure that would know no end. I have in mind the fact 
that owing to lack of transportation facilities many heavy 
trucks were brought under their own power over the roads from 
Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan to the seaboard. No doubt those 
trucks did great damage to at least some of the roads they 
came over, The people of the communities alonz these roads 
obtained little, if any, benefit from this traffic. If we were to 
embark on the plan gentlemen suggest, these communities would 
be justified in presenting their claims, and there would be no 
end to the claims and demands. In all probability the com- 
munities that would profit the most would be those that have 
benefited the most from Government expenditures. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I do not know how the 
State of Maryland happened to be drawn into this controversy 
of good roads, but I do want to say that, as it used to be said 
of roads, that all roads lead to Rome, so in this country it may 
be said that all roads lead to Washington, and you can not get 
to Washington, except when coming from the South, other than 
by going through Maryland. Maryland has constructed the best 
system of roads in this country, outside of the State of Cali- 
fornia We have expended $25,000,000, but we did not build 
those roads expecting a world war, and that thousands of trucks 
would pass over them. We have offered them to the public and 
to the National Government, and they have made use of them. 
Contrary to what the gentleman from Wyoming {Mr. Monpet1] 
says about keeping them in repair, we do keep them in repair. 
We have a patrol system on every mile of State road in Mary- 
land, which patrols the road day after day to make repairs, 
but when you have a winter like last winter, with these hun- 
dreds and hundreds of trucks passing over the roads, carrying 
5 tons at a time over roads built for not more than 2 to 3 tons, 
it is natural that in some places where the drainage was not 
just what it might have been or where the ground was some- 
what soft, as in several places along the Washington road, that 
it would break through. That has been the result. You can 
not build a road and hare the Government trucks, I am told by 
the department, go over them for less than $25,000 a mile. 
Take the road 40 miles leng, from here to Baltimore, and that 
means a million dollars, and when you realize that our State is 
small in population, though great in might, and has but 1,300,000 
people, you can realize what a million dollars means to that 
inany people. A great many Government works have been con- 
structed in Maryland. There is a proving ground at Aberdeen. 
The roads leading to thet were absolutely destroyed last winter, 
and our people are expending vest sums of money trying to put 
ihem in order. I absolutely df@er from the gentleman from 
Wyoming. I think what this cozmtry needs is more good roads 
and more good roads. My experéaace upon the other side of the 
water is that if France had not aad the good system of roads 
that she has in the northern part of that country, she never 
could have fought this war as she has fought it. Every section 
of that country that you go through they have these magnificent 
roads, 30 to 40 feet wide, curved on the sides, and consequently 
these trucks by the thousands can pass over them, and they are 
now in fine shape. In France they move two divisions between 
darkness and daylight over those roads. If it had not been for 
those roads in the last battle of the Marne, they never could 
have gotten the troops around in time to have driven the Ger- 
manus back. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonpEt.] is 
absolutely wrong. This country ought to enter upon a system 
of highways not only for times of peace, but for times of war. 
Maryland is willing and anxious and will always do her part, 
and she keeps her roads in repair as best she can, but the 
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amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts is absolutely 
correct. This Government ought to help people when the roads 
have been broken up and destroyed by Government trucks. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order, 
If the committee will indulge the Chair for just a moment, in 
response to the request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Focur], made a few moments ago, that the Chair refer 
to the rule touching the matter of reference in debate to pro- 
ceedings in the Senate, the Chair desires to say that in the 
general rules of the House, Rule XLIII is as follows: 

Rules of parliamentary practice comprised in Jefferson’s Manua! 
shall govern the House in all cases to which they are applicable, and 
in which they are not inconsistent with the standing rules and orders 
. the House and joint rules of the Senate and House of Representa- 

ves. 

In Jefferson’s Manual, and gentlemen will find this in para- 
graph 364 of the House constitution, Manual and Digest, it is 
said: 

It is a breach of order in debate to notice what has been said on the 
same subject in the other House, or the particular votes or majorities 
on it there; because the opinion of each House should be left to its 
own independency, not to be Influenced by the proceedings of the other; 
and the quoting them might beget reflections leading to a misunderstand- 
ing between the two Houses. 

Neither House can exercise any authority over a Member or officer 
of the other, out should complain to the House of which he 1s, and leave 
the punishment to them. yhere the complaint is of words disrespect- 
fully spoken by a Member of another House, it is difficult to obtain a 
punishment, because of the rules supposed necessary to be observed 
(as to the immediate noting down of words) for the porary of Mem 
bers. Therefore it is the duty of the House, and more particularly of 
the Speaker, to interfere immediately and not to permit expressions to 
go unnoticed which may give a ground of complaint to the other House, 
and introduce proceedings and mutual accusations between the two 
a, which can hardly be terminated without difficulty and dis- 
order, 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman. I see nothingsin that that would 
warrant the Speaker in calling me to ordet. Inasmuch as the 
reference I was making to the Senate and the Senators was 
legislation that had been passed, and inasmuch as I was endeav- 
oring to correct au historical reference made by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, and having been called to order by the 
Speaker under the rulings to which the Chairman has just 
made reference, the Speaker, therefore, was clearly out of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has a recollection of that inci- 
dent. The Chair thinks the Speaker was in order. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Automatic machine rifles: The Chief of Ordnance, Unlted States 
Army, is authorized to enter into contracts or otherwise to incur ol)li- 
gations for the purchase, manufacture, test, repair, and maintenance 
of automatic machine rifles, or other automatic or semiautomatic guns, 
including their mounts, sights, and equipments, and the machine 
necessary for their manufacture, for not to exceed $104,062,000 
addition to the appropriations and authorizations heretofore graute 
for this purpose. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the las! 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations a question in respect to the language “ for not 
to exceed $104,062,000 in addition to the appropriations and 
authorizations heretofore granted for this purpose.” Can thie 
chairman give us an idea of how much had heretofore beet 
granted? 

Mr. SHERLEY. In the Army act there was carried $237, 
144,000 in cash and contract authorizations of $337,726,000. 

Mr. LITTLE, In the next paragraph there is a similar ref- 
erence to not to exceed $134,000,000 in addition to approprii- 
tions already granted. 

Mr. SHERLEY. In armored motor cars, which is the para 
graph the gentleman now refers to, there was appropriated in 
the Army act $75,550,000 in cash, with contract authorizations 
for $272,422,500. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the las! 
two words for the purpose of asking the gentleman in regard tu 
these automatic rifles. Can the gentleman state whether it was 
intended to buy more of the Chaucat rifles or is this entirely 
for the new Browning gun? 

Mr. SHERLEY. That was not developed, but my impression 
from the hearing was that it was for the purchase of the Browi- 
ing rifle. ; 

Mr. 'TILSON. Is it the gentleman’s impression from tlic 
latest evidence before his committee that this light Brownins 
rifle is performing well? ; 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, we did not go into the question of the 
character of the gun and its work. I had not heard one way 
or the other. We went simply into the question of amounts 


without taking up the question of the character of guns. 
There was some question asked as to prices, I think, but I do 

not recall that anything was asked as to whether the gun was 

The testimony seems to show that the money 


satisfactory. 
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- to be spent for Vickers and the Browning gun. 
tostified : 
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Gen. Horney 






All that we are asking for in this appropriation have been figured 
the price of the Browning gun. Some of them that we are still get- 
» will be Viekers, of course, in order to get the number, and the 
* of them will be probably higher; but I can not tell how much 

they are being produced in sma!! numbers and at a less efficient 


Mr. TILSON. My question was directed as to whether the 
nev was intended to be spent largely for the light Browning 
» because of the fact that there has been some apprehension 
whether such a very light gun would perform up to stand- 
| Of course, if it will, a gun weighing only 15 pounds and 
es would be a very valuable addition to our armament, 
hut there Was some question among military men as to whether 
iid be possible to have a rifle as light as that perform 
( ly successfully. We have been using a number of the 
( cat rifles in France, and I have not had any direct informa- 
{ as to whether the light Browning has been substituted in 
| service for the Chaucat. 
SHERLEY. Well, the details of the estimates showed 
for heavy machine guns $20,861,930 was asked, and for 
machine guns $58,608,210. Then the balance of the item 
ide up of antiaircraft machine guns, semiautomatic rifle, 
n fire control and equipment, all of which totals $83,125,484, 
he maintenance 50 per cent, or half of that, $41,562,742, or 
| of $124,685,226. Then there are some motor equipment 
rized machine guns and maintenance figured on that, 
me repair trucks and some maintenance figured on that. 
t out, with the acquiescence of the Ordnance Department, 
aintenance items and so reduced this item from $156,093,004 
to the amount which is earried in the bill of $104,062,000. 
TILSON. The fact that there is $58,000,000 appropriated 
or the light gun, if it is the Browning for which this money 
expended, would indicate that they are confident it is 
to perform satisfactorily? 
SHERLEY. Well, I should hope so. I think this is 
. that they would ask the money for the light ma- 
en if it was not to be the Browning, but probably 
roved unsatisfactory they would undertake to obtain a 
ent type, and in the absence of any testimony except the 
ment we have I assume they expect to buy the light Brown- 
hine gun and therefore that those guns are satisfactory.- 
st, [ should hope the Ordnance Department would not 
this vast sum of money on guns which were not satis- 
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CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
iil be withdrawn. 
was no objection. 
ad as follows: 


Clerk re 


purchase, manufacture, and test of chemical warfare gases 
vie substanees, gas masks, or other offensive and defensive 
ppliances required for gas warfare purposes, including all 
investigation, experimentation, and vperations connected 
h, not to exceed $2,000,000 for the acquisition of land, con- 
and repair of buildings and equipment and the machinery 
expenses incidental to the organization, training, and equip- 
troops not otherwise provided for, $100,000,000: Provided, 
is granted to enter into contracts or otherwise to incur 
the above purposes for not to exceed $150,000,000 in 
o the appropriations herein and heretofore made: Provided 
rhat the appropriations and authorizations above made shall 
lition to all allotinents received for these purposes from the 
Department of the Army and the Ordnance Department of the 
r the fiscal year 1919. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, desire to offer an amend- 
to the paragraph, 
CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 
Clerk read as follows: 
, lines 17 and 18, strike out the 
O00 for the acquisition of land; ” 
sert the following: “ Provided, further, That not to exceed 
s 0.000 of all amounts available for the chemical-warfare service 
cal year 1919 shall be available for the acquisition of land.” 
SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of that amend- 
{is hot to increase the amount of money that can be spent 
land, but to make it plain that the limitation of $2,000,000 





*j 


lor 


words “not to exceed 
and on page 24, at the end of 


lie purchase of land applies to all moneys heretofore appro- | 


its 


i and those that are now carried in the bill. Heretofore 
hemical warfare service obtained its moneys from funds 
were paid to the Medical Department and Ordnance De- 
ent, and, as I stated when presenting the bill to the com- 
under presidential order there was created this new 

in the military service, and it was thought desirable in 

of that faet that the money should be paid direct to the 
rvice rather than to follow the circumlocution of going to the 
* two services and then be credited over to the chemical 
Wartare service, 
Mr. TILSON. 





Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

Mr. TILSON. Has the gentleman any estimate as to what 
portion of this sum is to be expended for gas masks? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have a table as to the amount of money 
that they estimated for gas masks, which, as I recall, included 
the moneys they had received heretofore from the Medical 
Corps, amounting to $175,000,000 for respirators, and then a 
sum of $20,000,000 for extra canisters in connection with the 


respirators. 
Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman know whether there have 
been any considerable number of the so-called Kops-Tissot 


masks manufactured or used? It is the latest gas mask, which 
eliminates the nose clamps so that a man can sleep in it. There 
has been a mask of that sort developed, which seems to be very 
satisfactory, and I wish to ask the gentleman if there are going 
to be a sufficient number of them made to supply the troops? 

Mr. SHERLEY. My understanding is that all of the new 
masks are going to be of that type. I do not know the type by 
name, but the testimony indicated that they expected to make 
this modern and improved mask, which I assumed was a mask 
that slips over the head, and without the requirement of a nose 
and mouthpiece? 

Mr. TILSON. The new mask is called the Kops-Tissot mask, 
from Waldemar Kops, of New York, and Tissot, the Frenchman. 
It eliminates the nose clamps, which are largely to blame for 
making it impossible for a man to sleep in the service mask. 
Where the gas shells are falling all night it is necessary, if a 
man sleeps at all, that he sleep with the mask on. I was won- 
dering how extensively those new ones are being made. The 
masks with which most of our troops are now equipped, I believe, 
are the ordinary respiratory masks with the nose clamps. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not think there is any large amount of 
gas masks on hand. I think the demand for them has been 
heavy. In making the masks now they will make them of the 
most improved type and masks that will be issued from now 
on will be of a type which will in a large measure represent this 
new type of mask. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. , 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Chief of Ordnon United States Army, is authorized to enter 
into contracts or otherwise to incur obligations for the purchase, manu- 
facture, and test of mountain, field, and siege cannon, including their 
carriages, sights, implements, equipments, and the machinery necessary 
for their manufacture, for not to exceed $1,093.937,897 in addition to 


the appropriations and authorizations heretofore granted for this 
purpose. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 24, line 11, strike 
“ $1,093,937,897 "' and insert in lieu thereof the sum “ 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of that amend- 
ment is to make a further reduction in the amount carried, be- 
cause of the elimination from the bill of the Neville Island 
project. At the time the committee marked up the bill, as I 
stated in my opening remarks, there was included under this 
head all that was asked for by the Ordnance people, except that 
which pertains to the enlargement of the Neville Island project, 
which amounted to $93,000,000 in regard to plant, and $21,375,- 
000, which was contingent upon the enlargement of the plant in 
the way of making guns. Now, the Ordnance people, by a letter 
of October 14, advise me that in the event the Neville Island 
plant on its enlarged plan was not carried through there ought 
to be a reduction, instead of $21,375,000, incident to guns to be 
made there, of $28,530,000, and it was for the purpose of making 
that revision that I have just offered the amendment. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Where is this artillery to be used? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Presumably this artillery is to be used in 
France. 

Mr. LITTLE. Why. is it headed “ Fortifications” then? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, that is an old matter. Formerly the 
armament of fortifications related not only to seacoast artillery 
but to field artillery. And when the separation came years 
ago the jurisdiction whereby the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs was given jurisdiction of certain matters relating to the 
Army and other jurisdictions was left with the Appropriations 
Committee, and there remained as a part of the appropriation 
on the fortifications bill those provisions that related to field 
artillery for the Regular Army, so that they are carried under 
the general language of fortifications, and so forth. 


out the sum 
$1,086,782,897.” 
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Mr. LITTLE. That explains it. There is another question 
I would like to ask. Here I notice there is about $2,500,000,000 
appropriated in this clause and the next one for this artillery 
and ammunition. Has there been some preceding appropriation 
to which this is to be added? 

Mr. SHERLEIEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr, LITTLE. ‘That is still ready to be used? 

Mr, SHERLEY. Yes. But there is no money or contract 
nuthorization that has not been obligated, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of a few million dollars. . They have had appropriated 
in the fortifications bill heretofore for field artillery and am- 
munition therefor, in cash and contracts, something over 
$5,000,000,000. Now, the reason for this additional sum is due 
to the enlarged military program. As I explained when these 
inatters were up before, we had appropriated in the last fortifi- 
eations bill for the artillery—for 90 divisions—presumably for 
three armies of 30 divisions each. 

Upon the revision of the quantity of ammunition needed per 
division, that appropriation, instead of providing for 90 di- 
Visions, would really provide for about 69 divisions. The pres- 
ent program contemplates SO divisions abroad and 18 divisions 
in America, or a total of 98 divisions, and this appropriation 
contemplates the equipment, with what has been voted hereto- 
fore, of those 98 divisions, and some additional divisions. 

Mr. LITTLE. And the additional divisions have not yet 
been raised? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Have not been raised. Now, the reason 
for that is in order to carry the work along up to January, 1920, 
because it was testified to the committee that if they did not 
continue these contract authorizations there would be a slowing 
up in production that would result in a serious delay in the 
program, 

Speaking my own personal conclusions, I have never felt 
that it was very likely or possible or probable that the moneys 
that we have appropriated for field artillery and for the am- 
munition therefor could be spent within the time. I question 
very much whether, with the large quantities that we will get 
from our allies, and that would be paid for out of these funds, 
as well as what we can build here, we can produce this huge 
quantity. 

But the committee did not feel that it had the right to take 
the responsibility of lessening the amount recommended to the 
full committee. 

Mr. LITTLE. This is recommended by the General Staff? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; it is recommended not only by the 
General Staff, but by the Ordnance Department. 

It ought to be said in connection with both this appropriation 
and many others in this bill that the contracts that are made by 
the Government all contain cancellation clauses, so as to permit 
of the cancellation of contracts. Now, of course, whenever peace 
comes there will be certain work under way that perhaps will 
have advanced to such a stage that it will pay better to complete 
it than to stop it midway. But there ought to be a very great 
quantity of contract authorizations in the event that the war 
should stop in the near future that could be canceled without 
material loss to the Government. 

Mr. LITTLE. ‘That would include this expenditure? 

Mr. SHERLEY. ‘That would include particularly expendi- 
tures of this kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Would the gentleman from 
Kentucky inform me whether, when the Government enters into 
a contract for the manufacture of cannon, it also supplies the 
machinery, or is this for machinery to manufacture its own 
cannon? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The language as carried in the old forti- 
fication bills was to supply machinery for our own arsenals; but, 
us the gentleman is doubtless aware, the Government has, in con- 
nection with the creation of field artillery and ammunition, 
financed and built a very large number of the plants that make 
this material, and it is under this language that they doit. It 
is under the next item, in regard to ammunition, that a number of 
nitrate plants have been built in the past and the money here 
would be available for that purpose, 

But it is only proper that I should say to the House that the 
ordnatce people testified that they did not contemplate the build- 
ing of any additional nitrate plants. They had an estimate in 





The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


here for $108,500,000 for nitrate plants, which they were not pre- 
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pa-ed to defend. They also said that there had been under con- 
sideration a project looking to the building in Jefferson County, 
Ky., just outside of Louisville, of a nitrate plant out of mone ys 
that had been previously voted, but that they did not think that 
would be built, and they questioned somewhat whether plants 
already under way would be carried to full completion. We have 
now built or building four nitrate plants—one at Muscle Shoals, 
the second I forget for the moment the location of, one near 
Cincinnati, and one near Toledo. But some time back the situa- 
tion was very acute touching the obtaining of nitrate. Since 
then we have been able, by obtaining ships for the nitrate trade, 
to obtain quantities of nitrate that make the situation very 
much better now. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Is there any nitrate on the 
market now that has been manufactured by the Government, 
from Government plants? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is none on the market, because we 
are using all the nitrate we can get. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Are we making nitrate? 

Mr. SHERLEY. We are beginning to make ammonia nitrates 
down at the Muscle Shoals plant, and the testimony was that 
in a few weeks they expected to begin to get quantity produc- 
tion. The plants out in Ohio that are just in process of erec- 
tion have developed but a little way. The second nitrate plant 
is further along but not yet producing. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Chief of Ordnance, United States Army, is authorized to enter 
into contracts or otherwise to incur obligations for the purchase, ma 
facture, and test of ammunition for mountain, field, and siege cannon, in 
cluding the necessary experiments in connection therewith, the machi 
ery necessary for its manufacture, and necessary storage facilities, for 
not to exceed $1,332,460,445 in addition to the appropriations and au- 
thorizations heretofore granted for this purpose. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as foilows: 

Committee amendment: Page 24, line 20, strike out the sum “ $1,332.- 
460,445 "' and insert in lieu thereof the sum * $1,325,776,685.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of that amend- 
ment is to reduce the amount carried by $6,683,760, which is the 
cost of the ammunition which it was expected would be manu 
factured at the Neville Island plant if the enlarged program 
was carried through, and which will not be manufactured there 
if the enlarged program is not carried through. Inasmuch as 
the House has not carried the $93,900,000 for the enlargement 
of that plant, it is proper that this item should be reduced by 
the amount I have indicated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PANAMA CANAL. 

For the purchase, manufacture, and test of ammunition for seaceast 
and land defense cannon, including the necessary experiments in con 
nection therewith, and the machinery necessary for its manufacture, 
$350,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do so to acquire information of a general 
character, to ascertain why the committee segregates the item 
for the purchase and testing of ammunition for the coast-defense 
cannon from that of the Panama Canal, and why it is not 
grouped with the general authorization? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The reason for that was the desire to keep 
track of the Panama Canal fortifications. This is to pay a 
contract obligation carried in last year’s bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pre forma 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows 

For the completion of the two litany office buildings authorized 
by the deficiency appropriation act, approved March 28, 1918, to be 
erected in Potomac Park for the use of the War Department and Navy 
Department, $1,490,000. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky a question. Does this contemplate the 
completion of the temporary buildings that we are having built 
all over the city? There seem to be so many of them that every 
time I go through them there is a new one, and it is diffic ult 

















to keep track of them. Is that the end of that program, or 
is the real object of it? 

\ir. SHERLEY. This relates only to the two buildings, the 
buildings that are at Seventeenth and B Streets, right opposite 
the Pan-American Building, which run back from Seventeenth 
Srreet to about Twenty-first Street. This represents a deficiency 
in regard to those buildings, with the exception of $375,000, 

hich is carried for linoleum on the floors of the buildings. 
These are two of the largest buildings of their kind in the world. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Are those the two buildings that the War 
Department has recently gone into? 

ir. SHERLEY. One of them is a War Department building, 

the other is for the Navy Department. The total cost, with 

; deficiency, will be $3.95 per square foot, approximately. 

r. STAFFORD. How does that compare with construction 

( \ildings of similar character under private contract? 
SHERLEY. I know of no buildings of similar character 
that have been built anywhere. They represent a very low 
( for the character of building, considering the present labor 
( In other words, the frame buildings that are being built 
] - are costing about $2.50 or better, and these buildings were 
( nated to cost $3 a square foot at the time that the Committee 
\ppropriations presented the matter to the House last spring. 
re is a very full statement submitted by Commander Par- 
. who has the supervision of the construction of these build- 
as to the items that went to make the additional cost. 


Those items relate to several things, speaking largely: First, the 
ssity for sinking some piling in order to get a stable 
ndation. . 


was found that this land had enough soft material under- 
it so that it would not stand the weight of the building, 
: to the spreading of the foundation, so there was a piling 

In addition to that there has been an increased cost in 

ind an increased cost in material. I hope that any gen- 
an who has not done so will take eceasion to go into these 
ings. I believe that they represent perhaps the best type 
odern office building to be found anywhere in the werld. 
ntlemen will walk through these buildings they will find 
bsolute absence of any ornamentation. The plain concrete 
: as they came from the form are left there, except in the 
! s that are intended for the Secretary of the Navy. 

; STAFFORD. Why then is the cost greater than the cost 

iildings with ornamentation? 

\ir. SHERLEY. I do not think that the cost is anything like 
‘ uch as that of any other buildings that are fireproof that are 
¢ built now. 

STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, I would not 
have made that statement were it not that when I mentioned to 
2 prominent manufacturer in my home city that we were con- 

ting these concrete buildings in Potomac Park at an average 
of $3 per square foot he stated that that was a very large 
indeed for buildings of that character, and he has had 


erience, 
\Ir. SHERLEY. TI think the gentleman's manufacturer would 
find if he undertook to build in the present market that he 


ild not be able to come anywhere near as low a figure as $3 
per square foot. I do not say that from my personal knowledge. 
I never built a building in my life. But the testimony of men 

ho have come before the committee, who, I believe, are qualified 
to testify, is the warrant for my statement. This is much less 
square foot than the Arlington Building is costing, and a 
of the material for the Arlington Building was purchased 
* contract prices before the market got anything like as 
1 as it is now. 
\ir. STAFFORD. Of course there is no comparison hetween 
Arlington Building, which is a structural-steel building, and 
' buildings, which are nothing more than three-story rein- 
‘| concrete. 
ir. SHERLEY. I agree with the gentleman that there is no 
arison. These buildings are so much superior te the Ar- 
mn Building for their purposes that they are not in the 
class at all. I repeat that I wish gentlemen of the House 


’ d go through these buildings. I think they would come 
satisfied that as buildings for utilitarian purposes they 

ure very admirable, 
Mr. STAFFORD, When I say that there is no comparison 
J “in that obviously a structural-steel building of the Arling- 


type is much more expensive that mere reinforced concrete, 

‘ir. SHERLEY. In some particulars that is true; but there 

is a good part of the Arlington Building that is not structural 

steel. It has quite a lot of brick walls, just as this building has 
some, 

Mr. STAFFORD. From the swb-basement to the top floor the 

Arlington Building is all structural steel. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. That is true; but these building will supply 
a very great need, and notwithstanding the cost is greater 
than I had hoped it would be I believe a reading of the testimony 
will show that a very remarkable achievement has been accom- 
plished in the building of these buildings within the time they 
have been built for the prices they have been built. The size 
of these buildings is simply amazing. You could take the 
Arlington Building and put it into the Navy Building and not 
know it was there at all, so far as space goes. And when you 
consider that these are two of the largest office buildings in 
the world, and consider the time within which they were erected, 
I think it is quite an achievement. The committee undertook 
to have very full hearings about it, and I hepe Members will 
read the statements that were made by Commander Parsons in 
connection with them. 

Answering the inquiry a little further, there are a number 
of buildings that are going up here that Congress has not 
authorized at all. There is a new building going up to house 
the War Industries Board that is being put up out of money 
that the President advanced out of the funds given him. Then 
there are a number of buildings that are going up here in econ- 
nection with housing employees which are being paid for from 
the moneys that were voted in connection with the housing 
program, which for Washington were limited to $10,000.000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire whether these buildings 
have been erected on the cost-plus basis or by direct contract 
awarded to a private contractor? 

Mr. SHERLEY. They were erected on the basis of cost 
plus a fixed fee. There was a fixed fee for the contractor, and 
the costs were paid by the Government. The full data of tha 
is given on page 720 of the hearings. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Navy yard, Norfolk, Va.: For completion of dry dock and for acces- 
sories, $856,508.69. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. A week ago, while the gentleman from Kentucky 


y 


was busy in the hearings on this bill, there passed the House an 
appropriation for the purchase of a dry dock from the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, which the Government of the 
United States had the privilege of leasing at $50.000 a year. 
The argument was made that there was no dry deck of suf- 
ficient capacity north of League Island to accommodate the 
larger ships. I wish to inquire of the gentleman as to the dry 
deck at Norfolk, which has been before Congress in measures 
for the last 10 years in nearly every naval appropriation bill, 
what is this appropriation for, and whether it is for a large dry 
dock? 

Mr. SHERLEY. This particular appropriation is to pay an 
actual incurred deficiency. There is a large dry dock being 
built in Norfolk, and this is to complete it. Its total cost is to 
be $4,356,518.69. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will that be one of the largest dry docks 
on the Atlantic coast? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not know about that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. it will be one of the largest docks: it is 
1,000 feet long. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When was it authorized first—some years 
ago? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not recollect; but it was at the same 
time that the one at the Philadelphia Navy Yard was author- 
ized; two years ago, I think. 

Mr. SHERLEY. This is simply to meet an ascertained de- 
ficiency and the committee had nething to do except to make 
the appropriation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

To pay the Brennan Construction Co. in full settlement of its claim 
for balance due for furnishing labor and appliances for executing 
brickwork in the construction of the United States Senate Office Build- 
ing, under contract dated December 2, 1905, which payment is authbor- 
ized and directed, $12,990.09. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Kentucky as to 
the necessity of approving a claim in this deficiency bill which 
dates back 13 years. Has the matter been adjusted recently, 
or been in litigation? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. As the gentleman will observe, 
this is to settle a claim growing out of the construction of the 
Senate Office Building. It is a claim that has been pending for 
possibly 10 years. There was a dispute between the Government 
and the Brennan Construction Co. as to the amount of the claim, 
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The Government contended that there was due to the company 
something over $10,000, and the construction company claimed 
that there was something over $16,000 due it. A suit was in- 
stituted and has been pending during these years. It was over 
a question of fact as to the manner in which the bricks were to 
be measured. This represents a compromise entered into by 
the attorneys representing the Government and the attorneys 
representing the Brennan Construction Co. Its payment is 
recoinmended by Mr. Woods, the Superintendent of the Capitol 
and of Buildings and Grounds, as being a proper one, and also 
recommended by the attorneys for the Gevernment. The com- 
promise was entered into on condition that Congress should at 
this session appropriate the money, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The claimant needs the money. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Whether he needs it or not, he 
wants the money; it is an old claim. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the Government originally admitted 
that $10,000 was due? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The attorney for the Government 
stated that the company was entitled to something over $10,000 
anyway. The whole question arose as to the manner in which 
the bricks used in the construction of the building should be 
estimated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When did the claim first become due? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. About 10 years ago. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the interest charge alone would 
amount to considerable? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It would amount to much more 
than the amount given in compromise. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

UNITED STATES COURTS. 

The appropriation for “fees of clerks, United States courts,” con- 
tained in the sundry civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 1919, 
shall be available for the payment of fees to the clerk of the Supreme 
Couri of the District ef Columbia in United States cases from July 1, 
1918, notwithstanding the prohibition on the payment of such fees from 
that fund by the said act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. I wish to inquire of some member of the com- 
mittee as to the reason for making this exception at this time. 

Mr. MONDELL. The prohibitive was contained in the sun- 
dry civil act and was placed in the act under a misapprehension. 
The statement was made to the committee that out of this fund 
the clerk had drawn large sums, which were used to pay the 
expenses of moving and fitting up the office, and in view of that 
fact the committee felt that they ought to restrict the use of the 
fund in that way. But it developed that the statement was 
erroneous, and as this fund is drawn on by the clerk from time 
to time, although not reduced a dollar eventually, the clerk could 
not carry on his office without repealing the prohibitive. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is for office fees? 

Mr. MONDELL. It is a fee office and the fund is drawn on 
until the end of the year, at which time the fund is reimbursed, 
so that really it is not reduced at all by reason of the expendi- 
tures in this office. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
of the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Atianta, Ga.: For enlarging the dining room and chapel, $37,000; 
purchase of machinery and other equipment, $650,000 ; working capital, 
S150,000; purchase, equipment, improvement, and operation of addi- 
tional farm land, $200,000; in all, $1,037,000: Provided, That the said 
working capital fund and the receipts credited thereto may be used as 
a revolving fund during the fiscal year 1919. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph, If I remember, a bill passed the House for 
the establishment of a private manufacturing plant at the At- 
lanta Penitentiary. Was it enacted into law? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; it became a law, and this 
appropriation is in exact accord with the terms of the law 
which was passed July 10, 1918S. 


Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 


Mr. STAFFORD. I rose to inquire whether it has become 
a law. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It has. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Was that in connection with the establish- 


ment of a convict-labor plant in this penitentiary ? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It is in connection with the estab- 
lishment of a cotton-duck factory. 

Mr. ROBBINS. For the manufacture of cotton duck? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. And it is pursuant to that act that this 
appropriation is made? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 


: This carries the exact 
amount of money authorized by the act. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION SERVICE. 


For amount noomnry to increase the compensation of officers and 
employees of the Steamboat-Inspection Service from November 1, 1918, 
to June 30, 1919, inclusive, in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to amend sections 4402, 4404, and 4414 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States,’ approved July 2. 1918, as fol- 
lows: Supervising inspector general from $4,000 to $5,000, deputy 
supervising inspector general from $2,000 to $3,000, 11 supervising 
inspectors from $3,000 to $3,450 each, 2 local inspectors from $2,500 
to $2,950 each, 14 local inspectors from $2,250 to $2,700 each, 28 local 
inspectors from $2,000 to ) anes each, 12 local inspectors from $1,800 
to $2,350 each, 40 local inspectors from $1,500 to $2,100 each,- 36 
assistant inspectors from $2,000 to $2,500 each, 48 assistant inspectors 
from $1,800 to $2,350 each, 59 assistant inspectors from $1,600 to 
$2,100 each, 2 traveling inspectors from $2,500 to $3,000 each; in all, 
$88,766.67. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 83, line 22, strike out “ November ” and insert “ July.” 

ee SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point of 
order. 

Mr. ROWD. Mr. Chairman, the bill increasing the pay of 
inspectors of steam vessels was passed in the month of June 
last and was approved July 2. The bill itself was amended on 
the floor and contained a clause stating that those receiving 
the increase of pay under this act should not receive the $120 
increase of pay which we gave to all other Federal employees 
of their grade. Since that time the inspectors and assistant 
inspectors have not received the $120.. I submit that the inten- 
tion of the act which we passed in June last was that imme- 
diately the men should receive the increase of pay carried by 
that bill; that the increase should begin the 1st of July last. 
This act came from the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries by unanimous report, because we were losing so 
many men from that service that the Secretary of Commerce 
said he could not carry on the service, and the House passe 
the bill and it was duly approved by the President, and it seems 
to me that it was the full intention that the men should receive 
their pay immediately. I can not understand why we should 
put off these men for four months and begin their increase of 
pay when all of the other increases made at that time were 
immediately received. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that the matter 
is subject to a point of order, but I want to state to the House 
the reason why the committee took the position that it did. It 
has always been customary in cases where the Congress passes 
a law changing the rates of compensation for estimates to be 
submitted subsequently for the increase, and then the Congress 
carries the increases from the date that the bill carrying the 
payment became a law, which we figure in this instance wouii! 
be approximately the 1st of November. The only exception 
that I know to that is the exception that was called attention to 
yesterday in connection with the increase of salaries of District 
of Columbia employees, and the reason for that was that tlic 
bill that carried those increases had been passed by both Houses 
and would have become a law as of the Ist of July, the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year, but for the controversy that came up 
over the half-and-half principle, and in order to hold the force 
of the District employees there was practically a general acqui- 
escence in the statement made to them that they would get the 
increased amount as of the 1st of July. 

In nearly every other instance that I can recall the increases 
have gone into effect when the next appropriation bill came in, 
and frequently that meant the year following. It so happens 
that in this instance there followed this deficiency appropriation 
bill and the department submitted the estimate for the full year, 
but the committee felt that they ought to bring it in, as has been 
the practice in the vast, from the date that the bill would prob- 
ably become a law. 

Mr. ROWE. Did the 
were not paid the $120 
were paid? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I realize that by virtue of these increases 
they would not be paid that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand that these officers were 
deprived of the increase of a year ago? 

Mr. ROWE. No; they got it up to June 30. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘They are getting a great deal more thanv 
$120 under the bill which we passed increasing their salaries. 

Mr. ROWE. They are not getting it at all. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, if he will look 
at the increases he will find that they amount to considerably 
more than $120. The first increase is $4,000 to $5,000, the next 


gentleman realize that these inspectors 
as other employees of the Government 


from $2,000 to $3,000, and then from $3,000 to $3,450, from $2.500 
to $2,950, from $2,250 to $2,700, from $2,000 to $2,500, from $1,800 
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to $2,350, from $1,500 to $2,100, from $2,000 to $2,500, from $1,800 
to $2,350, from $1,600 to $2,100, and from $2,500 to $3,000. 

Mr. ROWE. Does the gentleman remember the testimony that 
was presented on this matter, that for 16 years they had not had 
a raise? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I did not hear that testimony which was 
given before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. I am not meaning in any way to imply that these em- 
ployees were not entitled to an increase in pay. The Congress 
decided that they were, and in pursuance of the order of the Con- 
gress we bring in this amount; but it has been the custom of the 
House and of the committee always to bring it in as of the date 
that the act that carries the money is to become the law. If the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union thinks 
it wants to make this provision retroactive and vote this money 
as of the 1st of July, that is for the committee to do, having in 
mind the precedent that will be established in similar cases 
hereafter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky insist 
on his point of order? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, I do not think, literally, that it is 
subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would state that he would over- 
rule the point of order. The question would be upon the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN, 
again reported. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Upon a division (demanded by Mr. BLANToN and others) 
there were—ayes 18, noes 21. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk: read as follows: 


Without objection, the amendment will be 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


The appropriation of $50,000 “for one new vessel, including equip- 
ment, to cost not exceeding $354,000," contained in the sundry civil 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1919, shall be covered into the 
surplus fund, and the authorization for the said vessel is repealed. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do so for the purpose of asking the chairman of the 
committee the reason why this vessel was not continued; why 
the building of that vessel was canceled? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The reason was this: We have not been 
able to obtain this vessel for the moneys that were authorized, 
and we are building nearly $3,000,000,000 worth of vessels in 
connection with the Emergency Fleet Corporation, so it seemed 
to the committee that as this vessel could not be built probably 
for six months or a year without interfering with some other 
work now underway, and we would have so many vessels as a 
result of this new building program, it was not wise now to have 
this vessel built and that they could get a vessel from those 
vessels which are being built. That is the sole reason. 

Mr. HICKS. Do I understand from the chairman that one 
vessel to be built by the Emergency Fleet Corporation will be 
used for this purpose? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think it ought to be whenever they can 
cive it for that purpose without interfering with the more im- 
portant purpose of carrying our troops and supplies overseas. 
ilere is the idea. I tried to state it to the House in my opening 
statement, We cut out a number of items in regard to ships, 
some $53,000,000 for Army transports, on this theory, that we 
were engaged now in shipbuilding to the practical capacity of the 
country and that as $4,000,000,000 has been voted for shipbuild- 
ing, with that large number of ships coming out, there would be 
at the termination of this war ships available for these various 
servicea, and inasmuch as we could not build a ship now at the 
figures that have been appropriated, instead of appropriating 
additional moneys to make good a deficiency, we let the matter 
wait in abeyance. That is the reason, 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

Mr. DOWELL. Under this legislation will it not compel the 
taking of this vessel from the emergency-fleet work for the work 
to be done under this provision? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It would if the repeal of this provision 
meant you lessened by a ship all you were going to get, but 
inasmuch as we are getting all we can produce the matter of 
money to be available did not seem to bear any relationship to 
the number of ships because it was testified to us by the ship 
experts that they are using all of the yards that they could use in 
regard to producing ships and, as the gentleman knows, we are 
straining day and night to get them out. 
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My inquiry was merely to ascertain if this 





Mr. DOWELL. 


would not lessen the emergency-ship provision by taking one 
vessel for this purpose. 
Mr. SHERLEY. Why, yes. After the needs of the Army are 


over, why then, instead of having a given number of ships for 
mercantile purposes, there would be one of those ships that 
would be needed to go into this service. 

Mr. DOWELL. That would be perfectly proper. But the 
inquiry I was making was, would not they really require the 
turning over of one ship to comply with the provisions of this 
act? That is the information I wanted. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think not. There is nothing here that 
requires them to turn over a ship, and, in point of fact, if we 
did not repeal this it would not mean that the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey are going to get a ship, because we can not spend 
the money. And in point of fact, some of their vessels now have 
been turned over to the use of the Army and Navy for the prose- 
cution of the war, just as the Bureau of Fisheries has turned 
some of their ships over, and it is just a question of whether 
we would increase by this amount of money the amount of 
money we are putting in shipbuilding. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. EMERSON. Just a word. Have they started on this? 

Mr. SHERLEY. They have not. They were unable to get a 
contract under the price authorized. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Under this item I have in mind 
they are erecting a very large building across from Congress 
Hall Hotel. I would like to inquire where the appropriation 
is made for the construction of that building? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not recall. I will try to get the in- 
formation for the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
mind. 

Mr. MOORE 
Michigan yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did the gentleman say they 
were proceeding very rapidly on that building? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, not so fast but that you can 
keep track of the construction of the building that is going up. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman have an 
office that fronts on that building? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; but my room at the hotel 
faces it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has he noticed the coming 
and going of the workmen as they take the material out and 
bring it in? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have observed them building. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did he observe the lumber 
and the way it was unloaded? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Occasionally, as I have been going 
over to dinner, but not in the morning. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did the gentleman observe 
them taking it from the wagon and putting it on the street, and 
then piling it up on the lot? Did he observe that? Did he ob- 
serve how the stone came in and was hauled back and forth? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask that the gentleman have 
two minutes more. We are just getting to the gravamen of this 
thing. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I 
there. 

Mr. SHERLBY. If the gentleman will permit, I have just 
made an inquiry, and I iind there were some moneys carried 
by the Public Health Service, but I know of no moneys that have 
been voted for buildings for the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Whether the building he refers to is a building in connection 
with the Public Health Service or some enlargements of their 
building here or not, I do not know. 


I did not know but he had it in 


of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


saw them starting a building 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is almost adjoining the Capi- 
tol here. 
Mr. SHERLEY. Right across here is the Public Health 


Service. They have been very much crowded, and they ob- 
tained a limited amount of money in the sundry civil bill for 
enlargements and improvement of their building, but I recall 
nothing for the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I notice they have a sign over the 
tool shop, which they have there, reading “ Coast and Geodetic 
Survey,” and that indicates that the building is to be used for 
that. I do not think it is a public-health building. I am a 
stanch friend of the Public Health Service. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand the gentleman 
is not complaining about the rapidity with which this work is 
being done? [Laughter.] 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Not at all. 

Mr. MOORK of Pennsylvania. That is all. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 

Leaves of absence: To enable the Public Printer to comply with the 
provisions of law granting leave to employees of the Government 
Printing Oflice, fiscal year 1918, $2,694.50. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, while we are on the Govern- 
nent Printing Office, I move to strike out the last word. 

‘The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
<tr e out he last word. 

Mr. MADDEN. There has been a good deal of talk about 


ecouonliy, an | 


7 
received a 


I am anxious to help it along. A day or two ago I 
pamphlet which I hold in my hand, the caption of 
Shipping Facts.” To illustrate how they economize 
in the pre oes ation of pamphlets of this sort—and I may say this 
from the Shipping Board—I wish to show to the House that 
notwithstanding the shortage of p: and the difficulty of get- 


is 


iper 


ting it for the ConGresstonart Recorp and for other purposes, 
this pamphlet is printed on only every other page, showing that 
they have an utter disregard for the economy which they advise 
everybody to practice. 

It seems to me that in the face of the urgent need of print 
paper, and the diff culty of getting it, it onght to be conserved 

ith grevter care than has been exercised in this instance, and 
that at leas t a page of the pamphlet should be used instead 
of only half the pages. 

Mr cane IN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. CANNON, T want to call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact i in the multiplicity of publie documents touching the 
publi ‘rvice, printed, some of thei, on poor paper and some 
of them on both sides of the sheet, I am not sure but that It 
would be a saving of ink and of time and of tenrper if some of 
these documents that are published, if you could not dispense 
With them otherwise, would jump every other page and thus 
ave ink. [{Laughter. ] 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, there may be something in that. I 


had not thought about the ink. 





Ir. I ONT) MON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mi LONDON, Is it not beeanse the pamphlet is so full of 
t] hat they left room in it for the insertion of notes? 
i] ruelit r } 

\} MADI 1D Well, thev left room for reflections and pos- 
sibly notes. ey did not contain enough facts to cover all the 
pages, and so they gave us the information in blank in some of 
he pag Shipping facts are very interesting now. 

Mr. 310 OEE "Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 

‘Ir, MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What are those blank pages 
put in there for? To present an argument? 

Mr. MADDEN. I presume they are to give you room for re- 
flection. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes 

Mr. SLOAN. Why could not the gentleman present that sug- 
gestion in a form that would carry information to the public? 

Mr. MADDEN If we had a photographic instrument here I 
would try te do it, but inasmuch as none of the gentlemen present 
seem to understand the importance of blank pages on a public 
document, I would leave that to the gentlemen who have the 
munagement of the office from which this comes. 

In this connection I wish to say that somebody in the Shipping 
Dourd cave another illustration recently of its desire to conserve 
the public funds. It was only last Sunday when they sent a 
special train with 26 people on board, containing full crews 
nd two diners and, I think, four sleeping cars, from this city 
to > York at the expense of the Government, to carry a lot 
of peopl 25 or 26 people—over to see a couple of ships 
lnunched. That seems to be another species of extravagance 
that it is just as well to call the attention of the public to. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. In just a moment. Cards were sent to those 
who were fortunate enough to be invited as guests on that trip, 

ng. that meals would be furnished on the train and enter- 
tuinment given them in New York—everything free. Now, if 
we ure going to control the railroads, and truvel is so dense as 
it is now, and it is almost mypossible for a man to ride on a 
train when he buys a ticket, it would seem that there would 
be no necessity for sending four sleepers and two diners from 
here to New York at the expense of the Government te carry 
26 people who want to go on a junket. Now I will yield to the 


geutieman from Mississippi. 
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information in the first instance. 
| is necessarily subject to a point of order. 


OCTOBER 18, 


Mr. SISSON. I wish to inquire what is the pamphlet the 
gentleman refers to? t 

Mr. MADDEN.. * Shipping Facts,” by the Shipping Board. 

Mr. SISSON. Does not the gentleman know that that is one 
of the very few pamphlets that they get out where it is in- 
tended to publish the contents in newspapers, and the rule is 
to print only en one side for the convenience of the newspapers 
in setting it up? 

Mr. MADDLN. I do not know what the reason was, but I 
assume the blank pages were left for reflections, which would 
not perhaps have been forthcoming if the pages had all been 
printed. 

Mr. SISSON. Of course only a limited number of those is 
printed, and copies ef that pamphlet were sent only to the news- 
papers who handle that information. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am eled the gentleman has given a scien- 
tific explanation of the blank pages. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SISSON. There nothing scientific about 
only a matter of knowing that the newspapers do 
handle matter covering both sides of the paper. 

Mr. MADDEN. The fact still remains that this involves a 
great waste of paper. 

Mr. GILLETT. How many pages are there? 

Mr. MADDEN. The total number of pages is 16. 
there are 16 printed pages and 16 blank pages. 


is 


it. It is 
not like to 


That is, 
That would make 


o2 pages in all. 

Mr. GILLETT. How many newspapers will print anything 
like 16 pages? They would not print a page. 

Mr. MADDEN. Not being in the newspaper business, I do 


not know. It depends on the value of the facts. However, I 
have said all I core to say about it. I want to impress upon the 
minds of Members of the House present that the practice of send- 
ing trains over to New York with insignificant junketeers, with- 
out any reason, at public expense, when there are not seats 
enough or berths enough for those who want to travel and pay, 
ought to be called to the attention of the public, and I do it in 
this very modest way. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without ebjection, the pro 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I intend to offer a 
fer section 3. Is this the time to offer it? 

The CHAIRMAN. That will be in order 
read. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. (a) 


forma amend- 
substitute 


after section 3 is 


That the President is authorized to create a 
sting of seven members, to be knewn as the “war salvage com- 
mission,’’ whose duty it shall be to make a survey and study of all 
properties belonging to the United States, and particularly those ac- 
quired Curing the present war, and to recommend to Congress what use 
or disposition should be made of same in the interest of the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States. 


commission 


cons! 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against that paragraph. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tllinois makes a 


point of order 
point of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. Will points of order have to be made against every 
paragraph of this section? 

The CHAIRMAN. This an spproprition bill, and under 
the practice of the House appropriation bills are considered by 
paragraphs. 

Mr. MADDEN. So a point of order will have to be made 
against every paragraph. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. So, then, it will he necessary to 
make 2 point of order at the conclusion of the reading of each 
paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. 


against the paragraph. The Chair sustsins the 


Is 


Yes; each paragraph must be considered 


by itself. 
Mr. SHERLEY. There is no use to take the time of the 


committee unnecessarily. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is the reason why I asked 
if it would be necessary to make a point of order against each 
paragraph. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The Committee on Appropriations 
to this proposal for a connnission. I tried to explain to the 
House the purpose of it. I still think it is exceedingly impor- 
tant that we huve a commission to advise us touching the dis- 
position of property, and not a commission now clothed with 


agreed 


| power which would simply result probably in our hastily doing 


something unwise that we would not want to do if we get the 
But a provision of this kind 
That means that it 


must meet with the approval of everybody, or at least it must 


meet with enough of »pproval so that no ene will make a point 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppEN] 


of order against it. 
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feels that he should make a point, and he has made a point of 


order to the first paragraph. That having gone out, the rest 
of it ought to go out. I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the remainder of section 3 be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the several paragraphs, beginning with 
paragraph (b) to the end of section 38, may be stricken from the 
bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr, Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
do so for the purpose of submitting some remarks that I wanted 
to make before the conclusion of this bill. 

I want to state that I believe a provision of this kind should 
be carried, either in this bill, or there should be some other 
provision of like character, because the property involved is 
so enormous that an inventory of it should be made, so that 
when the war closes the Federal Government may know where 
its property is, and what it is, because it will run up into many 
hundreds of millions, if not into billions, of dollars. 

But, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I can 
not permit this bill to pass without talting this opportunity to 
say something of the labors of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
the chairman of this committee. In making up this bill he de- 
serves, at the hands of the subcommittee who labored with 
him, to be publicly commended. Every item in this bill, some 
covering only a few lines, involved many days of very patient 
toil in knowing just exactly how much might be cut out of the 
item, and how much should be put into it. In other words, 
these items balance—for example, a certain number of soldiers 
to be provided for means that there must be a certain amount of 
clothing, a certain amount of food, a certain amount of ord- 
nance, a certain amount of ammunition—and the gentleman 
from Kentucky, chairman of the committee, has given it his 
best effort; and those who have been associated with him on 
the committee have seen him at work on this bill and know not 
only the amount of patient toil he has given to the bill, but also 
the great accomplishments which his great talents are capable 
of performing when the occasion demands it. They were dis- 
played in a marked way in the preparation of this bill. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

When we commenced work on this bill the departments asked, 
in round numbers, for $8,000,000,000, and while the bill was 
being considered they sent in additional demands for $1,000,- 
000,000, so that, in round numbers, they asked for about 
$9,000,000,000. Under the patient, watchful care of our chair- 
man the bill carries now a little over $6,000,000,000, mak- 
ing a total saving of $2,500,000,000, and not a single branch, 
either of the War or the Navy, will say that they have been 
injured in the least, because the cuts in this bill have been cuts 
made with the skill of the surgeon that uses the surgeon's knife 
on the patient when the operation is a very delicate one. I 
feel that not only the committee, the Members of this House, 
but the country, owe to the chairman of this committee their 
thanks for his patient work and his efficient and magnificent 
management of the bill from its inception down to the present 
moment. [Applause.] 

Mr, Speaker, it is gratifying to me that the services of our 
distinguished chairman [Mr. SHERLEY] are so marked that 
not only all the Democrats recognize and acknowledge his worth 
and value to the House and to the country, but all the Repub- 
lican Members, including their great leaders, openly testify 
that his services are so valuable at this time that it would be 
little less than a calamity for the House and country to lose him. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, as a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations, I desire to say a word before 
the consideration of the bill is completed with reference to the 
splendid service rendered to the House and to the country by 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHertey] as chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations in the preparation of this bill 
and in the conduct of the hearings which were held preliminary 
to its preparation, I would not detract in the slightest from 
the credit due each member of the committee who had to do 
with the preparation of this bill; but, as we all know, the re- 
sponsibility rested upon him, and upon him was imposed by 
far the greatest burden in its preparation. 

After a service of nearly eight years on the Appropriations 
Committee, I feel that I can say that this bill, notwithstanding 
its magnitude, is one of the best-considered bills that have been 
brought into the House of Representatives by the Committee 
on Appropriations during that time. For more than a month 
the gentleman from Kentucky has tirelessly and unceasingly 
worked during the hours of each day and far into the night 
in an exhaustive examination of those who appeared in behalf 
of the estimates submitted. I happen to know that he has re- 
mained here at his post of duty performing this great publie 
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service without a thought of his own personal and private in- 
terests. This volume of testimony of more than 1,300 pages 
attests the extent and value of his work. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, carrying more than $6,000,000,000 
in cash and authorizations, is over two and a half billion less 
than the estimates submitted. This is indeed a remarkable 
showing, and shows the infinite care which was given in its 
preparation. As has been stated, not a dollar has been denied 
to either the military or the naval service that is essential to an 
earnest and vigorous prosecution of the war to a successful and 
speedy conclusion. 

Notwithstanding the talk of an early peace, notwithstanding 
the talk of an early ending of the war, neither the Congress nor 
the country intend that there shall be any slowing up or slacken- 
ing of our efforts until this result is achieved. Even though by 
reason of the splendid fighting qualities and the glorious cour- 
age of our soldiers and the soldiers of our allies the Germans 
are being rapidly thrust back to their own borders and are 
now facing a certain and early disastrous defeat, there must 
not be, and should not be, any let-up in this country. [Applause.j 

There will be none on the part of our brave soldiers who are 
fighting our battles on the fields of France, and there must be 
none on the part of those in this country who are charged with 
the duty and the responsibility of providing all of the supplies 
and all of the support necessary to enable them to give the 
finishing blow to Germany and insure the permanent and 
righteous peace for which our country is fighting. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Kentucky has told you that notwith- 
standing the fact that this bill makes a reduction of over two 
and one-half billions of dollars from the estimates submitted, 
that nevertheless it carries no reduction either for the military 
or naval service which was not approved and acquiesced in by 
those who appeared before the committee. But his modesty 
prevented his telling you that they reached this conclusion 
around the committee table, and only after their estimates had 
been subjected to his close scrutiny and keen and intelligent 
analysis. Though, be it said to their credit, they were ready 
and anxious to yield to the reduction after discussion. 

The gentleman from Kentucky during the years of his serv- 
ice in the House has rendered distinguished and faithful serv- 
ice to the country, but in my judgment he has rendered no 
more valuable service to the country than that which he has 
rendered in the preparation of this bill, which not only makes 
a great saving, without the least injury to any arm of the Goy- 
ernment service, but which, I repeat, in my opinion, is one of 
the best considered bills ever presented to the House by the 
Appropriations Committee. 

I know of no higher tribute, I know of no tribute more truly 
deserved than that which was paid to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky the other day by the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. CANNoN], himself a former chairman of this great 
committee, who, speaking with the authority of more than 40 
years of faithful and most distinguished service to the people 
of the country in the Halls of Congress, said that during all 
of that time the Committee on Appropriations had never had a 
superior leadership to that which it now enjoys. I am sure 
that the ability and services of the gentleman from Kentucky 
are appreciated and will be commended by all of his colleagues 
on both sides of this Chamber, and he is entitled to the approval 
and support of his constituents and to the thanks of the entire 
country. [Applause.] 

Mr. EAGAN. Mr. Chairman, further reserving the right to 
object, I want to supplement the splendid and well-deserved 
compliments which were paid on Wednesday by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN], the ranking minority member on 
the Subcommittee on Deficiencies, the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. MonbeEtt], the gentleman from Mississippi {Mr. Stsson], 
and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], to-day, to the 
distinguished chairman of the Appropriations Committee, who 
is also the chairman of the subcommittee in charge of this bill, 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY]. 

It has been my good fertune to serve with the gentleman from 
Kentucky on the Fortifications Subcommittee in the last Con- 
gress, as well as to serve with him in this Congress in the prepa- 
ration of this bill. 

His great service to this House and the country in connec- 
tion with the fortifications bill needs no commendation from me, 
but I “eel I would be remiss in my duty if I did not indorse the 
statement of the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
CANNON] when he said on Wednesday that in a service of up- 
ward of 40 years as a Member of this House the Appropria- 
tions Committee has never had a chairman who was the superior 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHertey]. He has proved 
a worthy successor to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Firz- 
GERALD], who resigned in December last, to the gentleman from 
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Illinois [Mr. Cannon], and to their predecessors in the chair- 
niinship of that great committee. 

To reduce the original estimates by upward of two and one- 
half billions of dollars, aggregating thousands of items, many of 
them teclmica!l in the highest degree, and to secure the acquies- 
cence of the heads of the various departments in these reduc- 
tions—to do all this without slowing up in the slightest degree 
the vigorous and successful prosecution of the great war in which 
we are now engaged—was a Herculean task. ‘That the gentle- 
inan from Kentucky measured up to the full requirements of 
this tusk even a casual perusal of the hearings and his masterly 
address in presenting the bill to the House on Wednesday will 
Cemonstrate. 

Day after day, night after night, and Sunday after Sunday 
for many weeks, without the slightest regard to his health or to 
any other consideration than patriotic and unselfish devotion to 
his country in its time of greatest emergency, his keen intel- 
lect and great experience extending over a period of 18 years of 
service in this House and of upward of 10 years on the Appro- 
printions Committee, have been given to the consideration of the 
iuiss Of estimates that make up this bill. His untiring energy 
and his great ability are recognized by the membership of this 
Itouse, but by none are they more fully appreciated than by 
his colleagues on the Appropriations Committee. 

He is entitled to the commendation of the entire membership 
of this House and to the approval and support of the people of 
the fifth district of Kentucky, which he has so ably and consci- 
ciutiously represented in this House for 16 years. [| Applause.] 

Mr. VARK. Mr. Chairman, recently—within a day or two—I 
observed in one of the Philndelphia newspapers a statement 





ihat it was with regret they noticed that the estimates of the | 


War Department had been reduced by this committee to the 
extent of approximately two and a half billions of dollars. I 
desire to emphasize the fact that this committee granted every 
dollar that the War Department claimed was necessary for 
ihe conduct of the war, with one exception, and that was the 
enlargement of the Neville Island project, amounting to approxi- 
mutely $93,000,000, In connection with the Neville Island proj- 
ect I asked the Army officer who was a witness before the 
committee whether it would be possible to turn out a gun there 
within a period of 12 months. He said that it was not possible 
to turn out a gun within that period. Basing this action upon 
that, and other admissions, the committee deemed it wise by a 
majority vote to reduce the appropriation. I was one of the 
subcommittee who voted to keep it in, but in the general com- 
mittee I agreed with all of the members of the committee that 
it was not wise to expend $93,000,000 for this additional en- 
largement of this project at the expense possibly of some other 
important war activity. 

i have listened with much interest to the various members 
of the committee in their commendations of the distinguished 
chairman of this committee, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SHERLEY|. Virtually every member of that subcommittee has 
risen in his place and paid his personal tribute of respect not 
only to his industry, but to his sagacity, his patience, his energy 
in the conduct of these hearings. I first had an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the gentleman as a member of this committee 
in November, 1912. At that time we visited the Panama Canal, 
and he then showed a marked familiarity with all of the details 
in connection with the fortifications there at that time. During 
the last month or nearly six weeks I have had opportunity to 
observe him at close range, working with him almost every day 
and on many occasions until late into the night, until the hour 
of midnight. 

Mr. Sueriry has given of his time and his valuable experi- 
ence without stint. He has been exceedingly painstaking in his 
examinations and cross-examinations. He has been quite severe 
in his criticisms and his suggestions that there be additional 
information given the committee. I listened to the eulogy paid 
by the distinguished gentleman from Llinois |Mr. Cannon] the 
day before yesterday, when he spoke of his 40 years of experi- 
ence us «2 Member of this House and his close observation of 
men who have held the chairmanship of this important com- 
mittee. 

I, during my 25 years of experience of publie and private 
life, have come in contact with many men of industry and abil- 
ity, and I do not hesitate to say to the Members of this House 
that never in my life have I seen at close range a public official 
whe has been mere conscientious in the performance of his duty 
and so devoted to his task in order that the interests of the 
country might be preserved. I am gratified to know that as a 
result of these few days’ deliberations this bill is about to be 
passed almost in the identical form in which it came from the 
comunittee, in so far as the amount of money is appropriated. 
I would gladly vote a greater amount if the War Department 
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through its officials had made requests, backed up by state- 
ments, that they could expend expeditiously and wiseiy a 
greater sum. I am in full accord with Gen. March, Chief of 
Staff, when he says that the passage of this bill is an important 
step toward impressing upon Germany the fact that this coun- 
try is united in the presecution of this war to a finish, and 
when I eave here to-night I go to Philadelphia with the hope in 
mind that that great district will be able to put the fourth lib- 
erty loan over the tep, as it were, as another example of the 
fact that our country is united in stunding behind the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in order that this war may be 
brought to a successful conclusion; not only a successful con- 
clusion, but a conclusion by victory through military forces and 
an unconditional surrender en the part of Germany. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, it is, of course, a matter of 
gratification to me that those who have worked with me through 
the past few weeks of very hard toil should have seen fit to 
Say the very generous and eomplimentary things that ther have 
said touching my work. I can only say in response that I have 
endeavered to perform my duty. These are days when other 
men are performing theirs by risking and giving their lives. 
All of us are more than anxious and willing that we should not 
spare ourselves in making successful their sacrifices and their 
heroism, and I am sure the House of Representatives generally 
have realized that while their task was not of the heroic char- 
acter of the men who bear aloft the colors of America on the 
fields of France, that it was of an importance that demanded 
of each of us the best that was in us. That 1 have tried to give 
to the House and to the country. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none——— 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to ebject, but 
I want to offer a substitute for the section stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The section is stricken out. 

Mr. LONDON. I desire to offer an amendment as a new 
section, section 3, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. One moment, before the amendment is 
presented. Does the gentleman from Wyoming, a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations, desire recognition? 

Mr. MONDELL. I desire to make a motion to strike out the 
last word, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, we are about to pass, unani- 
mously, a deficiency bill of staggering proportions. There is not 
another nation engaged in this war which in addition to its 


| expenditures heretofore made and its present obligations could 


become obligated as we are proposing to obligate the American 
people for the enormous sum of six and one-quarter billion dol- 
lars without serious misgivings as to the ability of the nation 
to bear the added burden. So great is our wealth, so limitless 
our resources, so completely are the wealth and the resources of 
the Nation dedicated to the purpose of the Nation to win this 
war, that there is no sort of question either as to the ability 
or the willingness of the American people to assume and to meet 
these additional tremendous responsibilities. The House of 
Representatives passes this bill unanimously as another evidence 
of the fact that as the represeritatives of the people of this Na- 
tion, we know and realize the determination of the American 
people to continue this war with every necessary force and 
facility to a final and victorious conclusion. It strikes me that 
just at this time when it seems very evident that the military 
autocracy of the central powers is endeavoring to create a 
situation under which they may escape a part at least of the 
punishment due them for their crimes against humanity and 
civilization that we should emphasize, as we propose to do by 
the passage of this act, the determination of the liberty-loving 
peoples of this earth that the military autocracies of Germany 
and Austria, who have violated every international law and 
trampled ruthlessly on the rights of humanity, shall be crushed 
and crushed utterly. To the accomplishment of that end we 
their representatives here and now again dedicate the wealth 
and resources of the American people. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Witheut objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
nene. 





; 


Bre rw ew 


1918. 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word in order to explain the amendment which I intended to 
offer, as it may be subject to a point of order. I would not like 
to waste the time of the House. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I intended to offer as an amend- 
ment a provision for the creation of a commission of recon- 
struction. We are on the threshold of peace. There is not the 
slightest doubt of that. We are on the threshold of a victorious 
peace, victorious in the sense that great moral forces that move 
the hearts and minds of men, forces heretofore suppressed and 
derided, are about to prevail. Strange as it may seem, the 
country is not ready for peace. Its statesmen are not ready. 
We have made no provision for the great disturbance in busi- 
ness, for the dislocation in industry, which will come with the 
return of millions of men from the camps and trenches, for the 
contingency which will arise by reason of the dismantling of 
munition factories, of which there are about 40,000. We have 
taken no care of the day when the returning soldier will find 
himself competing with his own sister and wife in industry. 
On more than one occasion during this session of Congress 
have [ pleaded that we begin preparing for the reconstruction 
period. My pleas have been in vain. On the 4th of this month 
I introduced a resolution which calls for the creation of a joint 
congressional committee on reconstruction. 

In view of the fact that the provision for a “ War Salvage 


Commission,” which was to make a survey and study of the | 


properties of the United States, has just been ruled out of order, 
and as it is more than likely that my proposed amendment will 
be held to be out of order, I will therefore content myself now 
with asking leave to revise and extend my remarks and include 
the amendment which I intended to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp 
upon the amendment that he proposes to offer. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, it 
seems to me it is rather unusual. 

Mr. LONDON, My time has not expired, and I could read if, 
but { simply want to save time. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He has not offered it yet. 

Mr. LONDON. I have not offered it. I withdraw it. Is 
there objection to my request? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York that he may be permitted to revise and 
extend his remarks in the Recorp on the amendment that he 
proposes to offer? 

Mr. LONDON, That I have proposed to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. Without 
objection, the pro forma amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONDON. I extend my remarks by incorporating my 
concurrent resolution on reconstruction. The intended amend- 


ment was to begin with the words: “ That there is hereby cre- | 


” 


Here is the resolution: 
House concurrent resolution 54. 


Whereas the Gemobilization of the Army and the dislocation of industry 
which will follow the termination of the war will cause unprece- 
dented distress unless adequate preparation is made for the con- 
tingency ; and 

Whereas the experience of this war has conclusively demonstrated the 
‘net that it is unsafe to leave to private and selfish interests the con 
trol of the things essential to the life of the Nation ; and 

Whereas it is of primary importance that the inevitable transition from 
private to public contre] of the Nation’s needs should be accomplished 
with the least possible friction and shall be accompanied by the intro 
duction of the democratic principle in industry: Therefore be it 
Resalved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 

That there is hereby created a committee, to be known as the joint 
congressional committee on reconstruction, to be composed of six Sena- 
tors and seven Representatives in Congress. Of the seven Representa- 
tives in Congress three shall be Republicans, three Democrats, and one 
Socialist, all to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Of the six Senators three shall be Republicans and three Demo- 
crats, to be nominated by the party organizations of the Senate, service 
upon such committee to terminate if a member ceases to be a Member 
of Congress. Vacancies shall be filled in the same manner as the orig 
inal appointments or selections were made respectively. 

It shall be the duty of the committee to prepare and recommend legis 
lation for the securing of employment to all immediately after the termi- 
nation of the war. 

It shall be the duty of the committee to pr ,are and recommend legis- 
lation for the taking over by the Nation of the basic industries ; for the 


ated a committee. 
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It shall be the duty of the committee to make a special study of the 
extent to which the powers exercised by the Federal Government to pro- 
mote the national defense may be utilized for the promction of the 
national welfare, and to report to Congress its conclusions and recom- 
a for the promotion by legislation of the Nation’s welfare and 
security. 

The ‘Committee is authorized to employ such clerical and expert assist- 
ance as may be necessary, and may by subcommittee or otherwise send 
for persons or papers and administer oaths. The committee may sit dur- 
ing the sessions or recesses of the Senate and House of Representatives ; 
expenses contracted hereunder shall be paid one-half from the contingent 
fund of the Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of the Heuse 
upon presentation of vouchers approved by the chairman of said com- 
mittee until otherwise provided by law. 

The committee shall report to Cengress not later than January 1, 
1919, and from time to time thereafter. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with various 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
13086) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and prior fiscal 
years, on account of war expenses, and for other purposes, anc 
had directed him to report the same to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossmeyt and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

The SPEAKER. The bill has passed unanimously. 

On motion of Mr. SHertey, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

COMMITTEE TO ATTEND THE FUNERAL OF LATE REPRESENTATIVE 
STERLING OF ILLINOIS. 

The SPEAKER announced the following committee to attend 
the funeral of the late Representative STertrine of Illinois: 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Cannon, Mr. Henry T. Rarney, Mr. Foster, 
Mr. McCormick, Mr. Mason, Mr. Witson of Illinois, Mr. 
SABATH, Mr. McANpDrews, Mr. Juurt, Mr. Gattacuer, Mr. Brrr- 
TEN, Mr. Foss, Mr. Copitey, Mr. Fccrier of Illinois, Mr. McKEeN- 
zig, Mr. Kinc, Mr. IreLranp, Mr. WHEELER, Mr. Ropenserc, Mr. 
Wirtiams, Mr. Dentson, Mr. Joon W. Rainey, Mr. Green of 
Iowa, Mr. OLprietp, Mr. DALLINGER, Mr. CAmprett. of Kansas, 
and Mr. RAKER. 

EARTHQUAKE IN PORTO RICO. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I have received 


| a telegram from the Resident Commissioner of Porto Rico, which 
i I ask to have read. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read it, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
New York, N. Y., October 17, 1928. 
Representative Finis G. Garrett, 
Committee on Insular Affairs, Washington, D. C.: 

Have received the following cable from president of the senate of 
Porto Rico: 

“Just returned from Region Island, mainly stricken by earthquake. 


Mayaguiz, Anasco, and Aguadilla nearly destroyed. Aguada and Vonce 
seriously damaged. Losses, 100 dead and $4,000,000. Probable spe- 


cial session of legis!ature to mect conditions.” 
Please submit this matter to House, and any action taken to assist the 
people of Porto Rico in this great distress will be deeply appreciated 
Cordova DAviILa. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the relations 


| that exist between the Government of the United States and 


democratic control of credit and finance; for the nationalization of the | 


railways, telegraph and telephone lines, waterways and canals, steam- 
ships and steamship lines, and all other means of transportation which 
are public in their character; for the acquisition and retention of agri- 
cultural lands which may be needed by the returned soldiers; for the 
reclamation of arid and swamp lands; for the acquisition, retention, 
and exploitation of the natural resources; for the encouragement of 
agricultural cooperation and for collective aid to the farmer; for the 
establishment of a national system of obligatory education. 


Porto Rico are very well understood by Members of the House. 
If that had been a personal telegram I[ should not have sub- 
mitted it to the House. But it was an official telegram from the 
representative of that Territory, or whatever its legal charac- 
terization may properly be, and I did net feel, therefore, that I 
would be justified in withholding the telegram from submission 
to the House, 

It seems to me that perhaps that ought to be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and I ask for its reference to that 
committee, if there be no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair refers it to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
$y unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows : 

To Mr. Ossorne, indefinitely, on account of illness in his 
family ; 
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To Mr. Satira of Michigan, 
portant business; and 
To Mr. Harpy (at the request of Mr. 
sickness in his family. 
PRODUCTION OF SPRUCE. 





for two weeks, on account of im- 


EAGLE), on account of 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Public Lands I ask that Senate bill 4886, a bill providing for 
the sale of certain lands in the original town site of Port 
Angeles, Wash., which is clearly a war measure on the produc- 


tion of spruce and which the de partments are earnestly urging, 
may be considered at this time. The bill was reported by the 
committee by a unanimous vote as a war measure and should be 
considered without delay. 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

Mr. RAKER. Will not the gentleman allow the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. HapLry] an opportunity to make a 
statement? 

The SPEAKER. 
that is the end of it. 
RESERVE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 

Md. DOREMUS, by direction of the Committee on Conference, 
submitted for printing z, under the rule, the conference report and 

accompanying statement on Senate joint resolution 63. 
ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY, Mr. Speaker, 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
October 19, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 


I move that the 





COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HAYDEN,-from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
Was referred the bill (S. 390) to establish the Grand Canyon 
National Park in the State of Arizona, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 8382), which said 


REPORTS OF 





bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 
PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXIT, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill CH. R. 13101) providing for the pro- 
motion of certain officers in the United States Army; to the 
Committee on Militai~ Affairs, 

By Mr. EMERSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 338) re- 
questing the Tariff Commission to report to Congress informa- 
tion concerning potash; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill CH. R. 13102) granting a pension to 
Julia TI, Zedaker ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. As 103) for the payment of | 
certain soldiers’ claims for back pay growing out of service in | 
the Army of the United States, as ; aati by the Court of | 
Claims; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 18104) for 
Central Building & Loan Co., of Lima, Ohio; 
on Claims. 


the relief of the 
to the Committee 





Also, a bill (H. R. 13105) granting a pension to Ella William- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 


on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNING: Memorial of Haddon Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, No, 38, Haddonfield, N. J., favoring the repeal 
of the postal-zone law; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ESCH: Papers in support of House bill 18089, granting 
an increase of pension to William McFarlin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: Resolutions from the city government of 
Gloucester, relative to the recent proposals of the German 


Mass., 


Government relative to an armistice; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. RAKER: Resolution by the Toulume County Council 


of Defense, demanding that we accept nothing except uncondi- 
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tional surrender and immediate evacuation of invaded terri- 
tories, and that Germany be made to pay damages; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolution adopted by the Berkeley Defense Corps, Sep- 
tember 23, 1918, relative to permitting the killing of ducks to 
prevent the destruction of rice in the counties of Glenn, Colusa, 
and Butte, Cal.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolution of the Common Council of San Diego, Cal., 
offering to the United States a portion of Balboa Park in that 
city for the establishment of a naval-base hospital; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Musicians’ Protective Associa- 
tion, Local 198, favoring the passage of the bill to increase the 
efficiency of Navy bands; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Satrurpay, October 19, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord God of Hosts, lest we forget, and relax our vigils, our 
patriotism, our sacrifices of means and men, remind us of the 
so-called Kultur and barbarous methods of warfare introduced 
by the enemies of human rights and human liberty long since 
enunciated by the Holy One of Israel, until a peace shall come 
and Thy will be done in earth as in heaven; for Thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


offered the fol- 


LEAVE TO EXTEN 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I should like to know what the remarks consist of. 

Mr. GORDON. ‘The title of my remarks will be “ Military 
nec vessity and the duty of the American Congress in time of 
war. 

Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. GORDON. 
some quotations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ANONYMOUS PROPAGANDA, 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, at his request I 
ask to have read an anonymous post card just received by Rev. 
Henry N. Couden, Chaplain of the House of Representatives, 


‘D REMARI 


I ask talib consent to 


own remarks? 
remarks. I expect to insert 


The gentleman’s 
Yes; my own 


N. 
which was evidently sent out for the purpose of creating dis- 
satisfaction and disorganizing our war forces at this perilous 
time and which shows that the agents and propagandists of 
the Kaiser still abide with us. I ask that the Clerk read it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read it, without objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WASHINGTON AND CORNWALLIS. 

One of them went “ over the top ’”’ October 19, 1781, and one didn’t. 
But to-day Confederate riders and drivers have put the British ring in 
our noses “to beat the band.’’ We shrick and scream for liberty and 
haven't liberty ourselves to even eat unmolested by an allen adve nturet 

Pray all you want to, as Elisha urged the prophets of Baal. You will 
get the same answer they got! 

OcTOBER 19, 1918. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
a Washington, D. C., postmark. 

I call attention to this matter in order that the head of our 
Secret Service may take notice and that the public may know 
that Germany still works her propaganda right in the shadew 
of our Nation’s Capitol. Every man with a thimbleful of sense 
knows that things must be done in time of war that should not 
be done in time of peace, and that the success of our forces at 
the front depends primarily on the support given them at home. 
Therefore the circulation through the mails of such insidious 
matter as this emphasizes the necessity for the very policy 
which the card attempts to criticize. I hope the Department of 
Justice will be able to locate the guiity and deal with him or them 
summarily. [Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. In just a moment. At this time 
of peril, when we are all doing our best to establish liberty 
throughout the world, when we are striving our utmost to save 
civilization for the universe, when our brave boys are baring 
their breasts to the bullets of a common enemy in the cause of 
freedom, civilization, and Christian justice, no pains should be 


This card, while unsigned, bears 





1918. 





This insid- 


on our boys in the trenches must be stopped, 
[Applause.| Now, I 


sprred to suppress this character of propaganda. 
ious “ back firing ”’ 
even if it takes a firing squad to do it. 

yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

RECESS AGREEMENT. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. LI'ETLE. Reserving the right to object, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes after the gentleman from 
Tlinois coneludes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will ask the gentleman from Kansas and 
ihe gentleman from Illinois to withhold their requests for a 
moment. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislative situation is this: With the excep- 
tion of the deficiency bill which passed the House yesterday 
gnd the agricultural stimulation bill, and Senate joint resolu- 
tion 63 to form 2 reserve of the Public Health Service, which 
we passed the other day, all the administration measures have 
been passed, and the only thing for the House to do is to wait 
until the Senate passes the revenue bill. This does not include 
some unanimous-consent requests for the consideration of bills 
which we will have all day to-day to eonsider. The Senate 
Finance Committee will probably finish the revenue bill and 
report it out by the 29th. It is then proposed by the Senate to 
have a concurrent resolution for adjournment of the two 
Houses from Octoher 29 to November 12; the Senate hopes to 
puss the revenue bill by the 20th, or not later than the 25th of 
November. It is then hoped we can have an adjournment sine 
die, which would be until the regular session meets on the first 
Monday in December. I am going to ask unanimous consent for 
: centlemen’s agreement, which I have put in writing and which 
IT ask the Clerk to read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

It is agreed, by unanimous consent, that when the House adjourns 
to-day it shall stand adjourned to meet on Monday and Thursday only 
of each week until the Senate shall have voted on the pending revenue 
bill, unless sooner reconvened by operation of law, or necessity, of which 
notice shall be given by the majority and minority leaders. That dur- 
ing this period “o business shall be transacted, by unanimous consent 
or otherwise, except the final disposition of the pending deficiency 
appropriation bill, the agricultural stimulation bill, Senate joint resolu- 
tion No. 63, and minor matters on the Speaker's table: Provided, Tiat 
the House may consider and act upon any concurrent resolution pro- 
posing a recess for a fixed period. 

‘The SPEAKER. Is that offered as a resolution, or just sim- 
ply for consideration? 

\ir. KIFCHIN. I do not believe we could offer it as a reso- 
lution: but that is the form of the gentleman’s agreement that 
I would suggest to be entered of record if we come to an agree- 
ment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the House what 
he means by “ minor matters on the Speaker’s table,” and when 
they are ty be considered, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know that there are any matters on 
the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. STALPFORD. 
the future? 

Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. KITCHIN, 


Toes that mean to-day, or at any day in 


During that period. 

During this period. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There will be objection to that. 

Mr. BARNHART. We could not have an agreement unless it 
embodied something like that. There may be deaths of Mem- 
bers, or something of that kind. 

Mr. WALSH. Those are not matters on the Speaker's table. 

Mr. KITCHIN., There might be some minor bills to lay be- 
fore the House. 

Mr, STAFFORD. “ Minor matters on the Speaker's table” 
refers to bills coming over from the other body. That should not 
be included in the agreement, 

Mr. TOWNER. As I understood the resolution, it was that 
this agreement was to last until the Senate had voted on the 
revenue bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Did the gentleman mean that? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes 

Mr. TOWNER. I understood from the statement ihat he 
meunt only that it should be extended until the time when the 
bill was reported to the Senate. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. The Senate Finance Committee will re- 
port the bill to the Senate on or before the 29th of October, 


and then hopes that a concurrent resolution for adjournment 
from October 29 to November 12 can be passed by both Houses. 
The Senate on the 12th would reconvene and immediately take 
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up the revenue bill with the hope of passing it by the 25th of 
November. There would be no use in House Members returning 
here while the Senate was discussing the bill. 

Mr. TOWNER. So far as I am concerned, I have no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The agreement provides that if there should 
arise in the meantime any emergency requiring legislation, then 
the majority and minority leaders would give notice to the 
members of their respective parties, and of course in answer to 
that call they would come in, and this agreement would be null 
and void. I rather think the gentleman’s objection to “ minor 
matters on the Speaker’s table” is a proper one, and that it 
should go out, but with the understanding, as suggested by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Barnuant], that should a Member 
die the House on one of the meeting days could make proper 
arrangements and consider proper motions in spite of this 
agreement. 

Mr, STAFFORD. In the form in which the agreement now is, 
it would involve many unanimous-consent agreements as to bills, 
and so forth, which I think ought not to be ineluded. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, I will strike the “ minor matters on the 
Speaker's table” out. I believe this agreement covers exactly 
what the membership of the House desires. Of course, we have 
in here the provision that “ unless the House is sooner convened 
by operation of law,” and it is barely possible, although I do 
not think probable, that the Senate might not vote on the 
revenue bill until the reconvening of Congress. 

Mr. WALSH. Will fhe gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to ask the gentleman if under this 
agreement, with these exceptions noted, it would not be in 
order when the matters are under consideration for discussion 
to be had and attempts to recommit or to amend. 

Mr, KITCHIN. What matters does the gentleman refer to? 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The three matters excepted to in the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That would have to be disposed of; take, for 
instance, the deficiency bill, if it should come back, no man 
would make the point of no quorum, 

Mr. WALSH. But we do not know in what shape it will come 
back, nor how many items will be added to it, and to have it 
unanimously agreed that when the deficiency bill comes back it 
shall be immediately sent to conference and the conference 
report agreed upon I do not think is wise. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Oh, no; whatever Members are here will con« 
sider it. 

Mr. GILLETT. Nothing is foreclosed. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to say that it is to be expected that 
two of these matters that are mentioned in the agreement will 
be disposed of to-day. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Certainly. 

Mr. GILLETT. It seems to me that the agreement is a fuir 
one, because some Members will stay here, of course. I expect 
the Committee on Appropriations, which is most interested in 
the deficiency bill—or at least they have studied it the most— 
will largely remain here, and if the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, or anybody else, thinks that something will be in which 
he does not approve of, all he has to do is to stay here. There 
will be some Members remain here on both sides of the House, 
and the only effect of this agreement, as I understand it, is to 
prevent anything else coming up. These matters will come 
anyway if we did not have the agreement. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to state, in reply to the suggestion of 
my colleague from Massachusetts, that I am not afraid of any- 
thing being put in the bill that I do not approve of; but we do 
know that that bill when it comes back from the other bedy will 
probably contain items that are not in it now, and may contain 
other amendments. We spent two days considering the original 
bill, and if this agreement is entered into, unless some one makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present, the considera- 
tion. of it is practically foreclosed. 

Mr. KITCHIN. . That, as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{[Mr. GILLETT] says, is specially taken care of in this agreement. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think it ought to be considered until 
after the agreement expires. 

Mr. GILLETT. There will probably be as many here as there 
were present during the last two days of its consideration. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think that is true. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In regard to the measures specifically men- 
tioned in the agreement, does the agreement contemplate that 
they shall be considered without a quorum and that the Member 
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who makes a point of no quorum would be violating the gentle- 
In $s agreement? 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, no. 

Ir. KITCHIN. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can we have the amendment again read? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will read it as modified: 

It | eod, by unanimous consent, that when the House adjourns 
to-day it stand adjourned to meet on Monday and Thursday only 

til 








of each \ | the Senate shall have voted on the pending revenue 
bill, unl ooner reconvened by operation of law or necessity, of 
whic! tice shall be given by the majority and minority leaders. That 
durine this riod no business shall be transacted, by unanimous con- 


, except the final disposition of the pending deticiency 


otherwis 


approp tion ll, the Agricultural stimulation bill, and Senate joint 
resolution No. 63: Provided, That the House may consider and act upon 
an neurrent resolution proposing a recess for a fixed period. 


r. ANDERSON, Let me eall attention to this situation: 


St se the agricultural stimulation bill does not become a law 
before the Ist of November. My recollection is that the joint 
resolution expires at that time and you would have to have a 


joint resolution continuing it. 

Mr STAFFORD. Let me ask if there is a joint resolution 
extending the appropriations for the fuod* conservation bill of 
year? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; we have that now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. IT thought it only applied to the agricul- 
tural appropriation act, 

Mr. LEVER. No. 

Mr. KITCHEN. I will say that under the circumstance sug- 
ed by the gentleman from Minnesota that the majority and 
rity would give notice to a sufficient number of 
ibers to come here and make a quorum if that had to be 
fone and » quorum was demanded. If such a condition as that 
should arise, we would have to have an extension of that kind. 

Mr. ANDERSON. 
sent that the deficiency bill, or any other bill mentioned in this 
ngreemoent, shall be considered without a quorum. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I do not understand that there 
is any such agreement in this. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not a bit. 

Mr. GILLETT. This does not state that anything could be 
considered without a quorum. I do not believe any such agree- 
ment could be made. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If such a situation arises such as the gentle- 
men from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] suggests, there would be 
no trouble to get a quorum if one was necessary or demanded 
by the gentleman or anyone, The majority and the minority 
leaders would send notice to the membership of the House. 

Mr. CARAWAY assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
a question for information, Does this agreement say that we 
eoing to take this recess until the Senate passes the 
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ue 
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are not 
revenue bill or reports it? 

Mr. KITCHIN, We would have this gentleman’s agreement 
until then. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Until when? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Until the Senate votes on the bill, but in the 
meantime it is provided here that the House may consider a 
resolution of adjournment for a fixed period. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Has it not been generally reported. 
that the Senate committee is not going to report this bill until 
the 25th or 26th of October? 

Mr, KITCHIN. They hope to report it by the 29th of October. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is, report it to the Senate? 


Mr. KITCHIN. Report it to the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. When are they going to vote on it? 

Mr KITCHIN. The Senate’s plan is, after it is reported en 
or before the 29th, to consider a concurrent resolution for ad- 
jiournment from the 29th of October until the 12th of November. 
That is to give the Members of the Senate and the House an 
opportunity to go home to vote and the far western Members 
time enough in which to get back after they do vote. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Are they going to vote on it in 
the Senate on the 29th? 

M KITCHIN. No; thev will report it out of the Finance 
Committee on or before that date if possible. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And they are not going to vote on 
i ntil after the elections? 

Mr. KITCHIN Not until after the 12th of November. They 
hope and believe that by returning on the 12th they can consider 
the bill in the Senate and vote on it by the 20th or 25th of No- 
\ er, and then it is the hone to have a sine die adjournment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texan Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yi 


Mr. KITCHIN., Yes 
Mr. GARRETT of In other words, when a Member 
leaves here under this agreement, he shall observe the news- 


Tex as, 





I am not willing by my silence to give con- | 
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papers, and when he sees that the Senate has voted on the 
revenue bill that will be notice to him to come to Washington? 
bay KITCHIN. Oh, he will have notice sent to him before 
that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I mean in the event that he should 
not get the notice that is sent. That would be his notice? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; but he will receive notice before that. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Suppose the Senate does not vote on that 
before the first Monday in December, does this agreement keep 
us in recess until after the regular session begins? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; the agreement provides except we be 
sooner convened by operation of law. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then we do have a clear understanding 
that if the Senate does not vote on the revenue bill by the first 
Monday in December, this agreement is off on that date? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course. 

Mr. HASTINGS. But the agreement does not state that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, yes; it does. It says “ unless sooner re- 
convened by operation of law.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. We have a clear understanding about that, 
as to What that means? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If this time is carried out, the effect of 
it will be, if the Senate voted on the revenue bill on the 25th 
of November, or at any other time, that all that Members will 
be called back for would be to vote to adjourn sine die? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; they would be called back to send the 
bill to conference, and then if we adjourned sine die on the 
25th or 26th ef November the conferees would still remain in 


| Session and hope to be ready to report by the time the regular 


session meets. As far as the revenue bill is concerned, it 


| would cause absolutely no delay in that at all. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Really if that plan is carried out, all that 
we would be called on to do when we came back would be to 
vote to send the bill to conference and to adjourn? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; if the plan suggested by the Senate 
leaders on both sides is carried out, and I see no objection to 
that plan. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question for information. ‘There is a bill pending here known 
as the sanatorium bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is the Dawson Springs bill? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Which in the gentleman’s opinion is the best 
place in the United States to locate the sanatorium. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. The information I am seeking is 
this: This bill has been reported unanimously by the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds and by the Committee on 
Rules. Consideration of it has been denied by reason of the 
fact that there is no quorum present. The Bureau of Public 
Health and the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance are anxious to 
have it passed because of the fact that there are 14,000 tuber- 
cular soldiers that they have no place to send; but by reason 
of the fact that there is no quorum, consideration of it has been 
denied. Will that bill have the same status when we convene 
here in December, with a quorum, as it has now? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; the same status. The Rules Commnit- 
tee can call up the rule for its consideration at any time. The 
gentleman from Kentucky and those interested will lose noth- 
ing. Question, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Caraway). Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent agreement presented by the 
gentleman from North Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER resumed the chair. 


LEAVE 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table and immediately consider Senate bill 
4886. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has reeognized the gentleman 
from Illinois to make a request to proceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request for wnani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes, Is there objection? 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object, 
as I want to address the House for five minutes, 

Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, there 
are one or two little emergency matters that ought to be 


TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE, 


to 


passed, 
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Mr. MAYS. I am reserving the right to object to these 
speeches. It seems to me, while I do not want to object, that 
we ought to attend to this business first and have the speeches 
afterwards. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
centleman from Illinois. [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lirrite] asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes when the gentleman 
from Illinois concludes. Is there objection? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 10 
minutes when the gentleman from Kansas concludes. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
desire to call up the conference report on one of these food bills. 
I would be very glad to yield the gentleman 10 minutes out of 
my hour if he will take it. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 

Mr. LITTLE. 
man will grant it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
centleman from Kansas for five minutes? 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lever has kindly agreed to 
yield me five minutes out of his hour. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws his request. 
centleman from Illinois [Mr. MapprEn } 
minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of 
the House to a letter written by Mr. W. D. Jamieson, represent- 
ing the Democratic committee, asking for campaign contribu- 
tions and also call attention to the uses to which funds proposed 
to be collected are to be put. This letter is dated September 
18, 1918, and is addressed to Mr. White: 


*-EAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman in 


That is all right. 
And I will take my five minutes if the gentle- 


The 
is recognized for 10 


SeErTreMBeER 18, 1918. 


Mr. JoHN WHITE, 

Levington, Ky. 
Dear Mr. Ware: Didn’t the donation you gave the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee two years ago to help reelect President Wilson prove 
the best political investment you ever made? 

All investments, including political ones, have to be protected. 

The national committee now needs another donation from you to 
help safeguard that which we won, thanks to your help and that of 
others like you, two years ago. 

The Republicans are out to win Congress in this fall’s elections. 
What would Berlin think if the administration’s party met with na- 
tional defeat? You and all the balance of us must not permit this to 
occur, 

Won’t you at least duplicate your contribution of two years ago? 
Our records show that you aided to the amount of $25. 

Sit right down, Mr. White, and send us your check making the con- 
tribution at least as much as you gave before, and as much more as you 
can afford, 

i know there are lots of demands on you, but I also know you want 
our records here to show you as one of the party’s and the adminis- 
tration’s exceptional and continuous supporters. 

Chairman McCormick and party leaders here in Washington are 
exceedingly anxious about the situation. I want you to be included 
among those I can call to their attention as having shown, in a sub- 
stantial way, that you still have the interest of our party and the 
administration at heart. 

Here is an addressed envelope. We are looking confidently for an 
immediate reply, for our campaign needs are very urgent and very hard 
to meet. We must depend on men like you who will make a little extra 
sacrifice to aid in a difficult situation. 

Very sincerely, yours, 

P. S.—Did you notice the returns from the Maine election? 

dicate the hard fight we are up against. 


I understand that the plan of expenditure under the contri- 
bution requested to be—— 

Mr. McARTHUR rose. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want to yield. 

Mr. McARTHUR. I wanted to know who wrote the letter. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Jamieson wrote the letter. The plan to 
be followed is to send posters and paste them on billboards all 
over the United States with statements of this sort: “‘ Germany 
will say you repudiated Wilson if you elect a Congress not in 
syInpathy with his policies.” I want to ask whether that means 
that Republicans are not to have any consideration in the 
election? I want to ask further, Have the Republicans been in 
sympathy with the policies of the administration? I further 
Want to ask, Is this a Democratic war; are none but Democrats 
ou the battle field; are none but Democrats contributing to the 
suecess of the war? 

Is patriotism to be capitalized by statements of that sort? 
Are Republicans to be permitted only to pay and bleed? Every 
nation in ihe world except America engaged in the war has 
formed coniition cabinets. They have requested every party to 
join in the suecess of the war. Republicans in America have 
been quite as loyal as Democrats. We recognize no politics in 
the war. This is an American war; this is a war in which the 
American people are interested. We are for the war; we pro- 
pose that it shall be fought to a successful conclusion. We are 
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for the Commander in Chief of the Army and we have Ssus- 
tained him in every way within cur power, and we resent the 
statements that are being sent out indicating that the Repub- 
licans have net been loyal. ‘“ Help Wilson win the war” and 
other placards containing a picture of Wilson will be found on 
the street cars of the United States. Why, we all want to win 
the war, Republicans equaily with Democrats. There should 
be no politics in the war, and we, as Americans, repudiate the 
insinuation that Republicans are not patriotic, which these 
placards would indicate. Another placard says, “ Washington 
and Lincoln were hampered by critics. Do not hamper Wilson.” 
Have we hampered Wilson? I deny it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. We have supported Wilson more loyally thai 
members of his own party. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I challenge that statement. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, the gentleman is 
lenge it, but it is true. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The gentleman's colleagues, two of them, have 
hampered the President in every way they could, and many Mem- 
bers on the gentleman’s side 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not yield for a speech, but how many 
Democrats could he name? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield any fur- 
ther. 

Mr. MADDEN, “Elect men who will aid him win the war,” 
another placard. Who has aided thus far? Has there been 
any lack of support on the Republican side? None whatever. 
Has the administration asked for anything that it has not re- 
ceived? Have the Republicans been disloyal? I deny it; they 
have been loyal to the core. This is an American war; not a 
Democratic war; not a Republican war. We are for America 
and for the Commander in Chief of America’s Army and Navy 
and will sustain him in the most vigorous prosecution of the war 
to a successful conclusion. [Applause.] 


entitled to chal- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
North Carolina rise? 

Mr. SMALL. To ask unanimous consent to extend 
marks in the Recorp and to proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp and to 
proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. On what subject? 

Mr. SMALL. After my minute, if the gentleman objects, Iam 
perfectly willing 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not expect to object, but I would not 
like to give unanimous consent until I know what the subject is. 

Mr. SMALL. It is an editorial that appeared in the Public 
Ledger by ex-President Taft on yesterday on the right of Con- 
gress to tax salaries of State and city officials and securities of 
county and State subdivisions. 

Mr. GILLETT. If that is the subject, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. I do not object to his 
proceeding for a minute, but I object to the extension by in- 
cluding the editorial. 


my re- 


TOWN SITE OF PORT ANGELES, WASH. 

Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent under au- 
thority of the Public Lands Committee to call up from the 
Speaker’s table the bill S. 4886, for immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill, which the Clerk will re- 
port by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 4886) providing for the sale of 
original town site of Port Angeles, Wash. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I notice that the House committee has offered several amend- 
ments, and I wish to suggest for the consideration of the gentle- 
man having the bill in charge a further amendment. The bill 
provides that this land now owned by the Government and used 
by the Public Health Service shall be sold at a price to be agreed 
upon by the railroad company and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. To me that seems to be rather unusual in legislative en- 
actment. Why should it not be at such a reasonable price as 
may be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury? If we pass it 
in the present form it would suggest to the Secretary of the 
Treasury that it was to be some compromise agreement for any 
price he could obtain from this company. Of course, it is not 
the intendment of the committee that that should be the policy. 


certain lands in the 
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T assume this 


from the Government at a reasonable price. 


land is to he purchased by this railroad company 


Mr. 
ment 
Mr. 


MAYS. I would have no objection at all to that amend- 
if the centleman would offer it. 

STAFFORD. I have no objection to the bill being con- 
sidered, and would not even object if the gentleman would say 
that amendment suggested by me was not worthy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
hill may be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
W hole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unaninous 
consent that the bill may be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 4886) providing for the sale of certain lands in the original 
town site of Port Angeles, Wash. 


Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized to ll to the Siems, Carey & H. 8S, Kerbaugh Corporation, a corpo- 
ration organized under the laws of the State of Washington, that part 


1 
i 


? 
the 


of Untted States hospital reserve in the original town site of Port 
Angeles, lying north of the Northern Pacifie Railroad tract, as now 
located thereon at such a price as may be agreed upon between said 


company and the Secretary of the Treasury, and that the Secretary of 
the Interior ts authorized and directed to issue patent therefor upon 
payment of the sum agreed upon. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ments. 

Vhe Clerk read as follows: 


On page 1, line 4, after the word “Carey,” strike out the word 
“ and.” 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment is 


agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, lines 5 and 6, strike out the word ‘‘ Washington” and 
insert the word ‘“ Maine.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk reported the next committee amendment, as follows: 


lace 1, line 6, after the word “ States,” insert the word “ marine.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk also reported the following committee amendment: 


Pace 1. Une 7, after the word “ reserve,” insert the words “ suburban 
lot or bDleck No. 33.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk also reported the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 8, after the word “Angeles,” insert the words “ State of 


Washington 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk also reported the following committee amendment: 

Pace 1, line 9, strike out the words “ Northern Pacific Railroad tract ” 
nnd insert the words ‘* Seattle, Port Angeles & Lake Crescent Railway 
track.” 


Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire, with the permission of 
the gentleman from Utah 


Mr. MAYS. I yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HADLEY. I move to amend that particular amendment 
by striking out the words “Lake Crescent” in the committee 
amendment and inserting the word “ Western ” in lieu thereof, 
for the reason that since the amendment was made there has 
been found to be a slight discrepancy in the title of the road. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ir. TIADLEY moves to amend the committee amendment, page 1, 
" 10 by striking out the words “ Lake Crescent” and inserting in 

1 thereof the word “ Western,” sco that the line as amended will 
read “Seattle, Port Angeles & Western Railway track.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 


rhe amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move the following amend- 
ment, namely, to insert the word “ reasonable,” in line 11, after 
the article “a,” and strike out in line 11, first page, and on line 1, 
page 2, the clause “agreed upon between said company” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “ fixed by,” so that it will read 
“as now located thereon at such a reasonable price as may be 
fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 





Mr. STarroRI moves to amend, page 1, line 11, after the word “a” 
and before the word * price, inserting the word “ reasonable,” and 


after th ord “ mavhe tri} ‘ 
Buid 


it the words “agreed upon between 
con p ny 


"and insert in leu thereof “ fixed by.” 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment is agreed to, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HADLEY. Was the amendment which I offered to the 
committee amendment adopted? There was no expressed pas: 
sage of the committee amendment. Did that carry with it the 
adoption of the committee amendment as amended? I offered 


an amendment to the last committee amendment which was 
adopted. The other was not put. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment as 


amended by the amendment of the gentleman from Washing. 
ton. 
The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Mays, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA NATIONAL GUARD. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 8735) providing for the 
organization of the National Guard of the District of Columbia, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 


A bill (S. 8735) to provide for enlistments in the National Guard 
of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


The question is on the third reading of the 


Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, this bill is on the Union 
Calendar, I think we ought to consider it in the Hotse as in 


Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. DENT. I ask that it be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That during the present war enlistments in the 
National Guard of the District of Columbia and appointment of officers 
in said National Guard shall be made from men who, upon examination, 
are found te be ey and mentally fit for military service, and 
within such age limits as may be prescribed by the commanding general 
of the District of Columbia Militia, with the approval of the President 
of the United States: Provided, however, That the joining of the 
National Guard of the District of Columbia, under the provisions of this 
act by anyone either as an officer or an enlisted man, shall not relieve 
him from liability for any service in the United States military or 
naval forces to which he would otherwise be subject: And provided 
further, That enlistments under the provisions of this act shall not 
prevent the continuance of enlistments, during the period of the war, of 
such men in the National Guard for the District of Columbia who may 
so elect, under the requirements of six-year contract of enlistment as 
heretofore prescribed: And provided further, That enlistments in the 
National Guard of the District. of Columbia of the special elass, and 
appointments of officers as herein specially provided, shall be for the 
period of the war and for a period not exceeding three months there- 
after, if such additional term of service be required by the President 
of the United States, and, further, for service within the District of 
Columbia, or in cases of emergency, in the adjoining States of Maryland 
and Virginia, and such officers and enlisted men when in service, shall 
receive the same pay and allowances as are now provided by law for 
the National Guard of the District of Columbia: And provided further, 
That all officers appointed under the provisions of this act shall be 
commissioned by the President of the United States, on the recommenda- 
tion of the commanding general of the District of Columbia Militia, 
and no officer shall be commissioned without first being subject to an 
examination to determine his fitness to hold commission: And provided 
further, That during the period of the war retired officers of the Na- 
tional Guard of the District of Columbla may, if they so request, be 
assigned to duty as officers of the District of Columbia National Guard, 
in such grades as the President may direct, subject to examination: 
And provided further, That officers who have served in the National 
Guard and have resigned therefrom and officers and enlisted men who 
have been honorably discharged shall, during the period of the war, be 
eligible to reappointment and commission in the National Guard of the 
District of Columbia in such grades as they may be found qualified by 
examination to fill. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 

Page 3, line 12, after the word “ fill,” insert the following proviso? 
“ Provided, That at the expiration of the existing emergency the provi- 
sions of this act shall be and become null and void.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, does not the gentleman be- 
lieve that the amendment proposed by the committee should be 
made a little more definite as to the termination of the authority 
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under this act? It merely provides for termination at the ex- 
piration of the existing emergency. 

Mr. DENT. That is the language that has been ordinarily 
used. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is language sometimes used. When it 
is necessary to prescribe a fixed time it has been the termina- 
tion of the war at a date to be fixed by proclamation of the 
President. I am only suggesting that, because this bill, which 
is temporary in character, should terminate at a fixed time. 
When you say “at the termination of the present emergency,” 
that is vague and indefinite. 

Mr. DENT. What would the gentleman suggest? I have no 
objection to making an amendment, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would suggest, “ Provided, That at the 
termination of the existing war, as determined by proclamation 
of the President, the provisions of this act shall be and become 
null and void.” 

Mr. DENT. I accept that amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I offer the following substitute in lieu of 
the committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin withdraws 
the pro forma amendment, and offers an amendment as a sub- 
stitute, 

Mr, STAFFORD. “That at the termination of the existing 
war, as determined by proclamation of the President, the provi- 
sions of this act shall be and become null and void.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Starrorp: On page 3, line 12, in lieu of 
the committee amendment insert the following : 

“ Provided, 'That at the termination of the existing war as determined 
by the proclamation of the President, the provisions of this act shall be 
and become null and void.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the substi- 
cute. 

The substitute was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill as amended. 

The Senate bill as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DAVID E. GRAY, 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of a small bill, H. R. 1607. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill, of which 
the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1607) for the relief of David E. Gray. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
nuthorized and directed to credit the accounts of David E. Gray, post- 
master at Greeley, Colo., in the sum of $10,088.09, due to the United 
States on account of postage stamps and other stamped paper on 
acne of losses resulting from burglary of said post office on July 
1, 1911. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will 
reserve his objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. H 
Claims? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is 
report, against it? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. There is not. There is a full and com- 
plete report of everything, from the Postmaster General down, 
and a historical investigation of the robbery at the time, which 
occurred in 1911. The bill has been on the calendar for a year. 

Mr. BLANTON, Well, Mr. Speaker, I object for the present, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects. 


the vote 


as this bill come from the Committee on 


Yes. sir; it has. 
there not an adverse report, a minority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for half a minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for half a minute, Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I again renew my request for 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks by incorporating an 
article by ex-President Taft. in which he makes a very valu- 
able contribution on the subject of the right of Congress to tax 
State and municipal securities and the salaries of State and 
municipal officials, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Reserving the right to object, is the 
gentleman sure that that is not already in the Recorp, printed 
in the Senate part of the Recorp? 

Mr. SMALL. I did not examine the Senate proceedings, but 
the Senate was not in session yesterday, and this article was 
published only yesterday morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I assume, of 
course, that if the gentleman finds upon inspection of the Rrc- 
orD that it has been inserted he will not have it inserted again? 

Mr. SMALL. I will make an examination, and if it has 
already appeared I will not insert it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DAVID E. GRAY. 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLANTON] has withdrawn his objection to the cunsidera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 1607. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas withdraw 
his objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill is on the Private Calendar. There are many bills 
equally as meritorious as this bill is. I will have no objection 
to the consideration of this bill when it is brought up in its 
regular order, but to single out this bill out of its order is, I 
think, a bad practice, and I therefore object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 


STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 11945) to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
carry out during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the pur- 
poses of the act entitled “An act to provide further for the na- 
tional security and defense by stimulating agriculture and 
facilitating the distribution of agricultural products, and for 
other purposes.” 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman calls up 
his conference report, I would like to submit to the House the 
situation in which the House is left under this order, adopted 
this morning. It reads: 


It is agreed, by unanimous consent, that when the House adjourns 
to-day it shall stand adjourned to meet on Monday and Thursday only 
of each week until the Senate shall have voted on the pending revenue 
bill, unless sooner reconvened by operation of law or necessity, of which 
notice shall be given by the majority av“ minority leaders. That dur- 
ing this period no business shall be transacted, by unanimous consent 
or otherwise, except the final disposition of the pending deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, the agricultural stimulation bill, Senate joint resolu- 
tion No. 63, and minor matters on the Speaker's table: Provided, That 
the House may consider and act upon any concurrent resolution pro- 
posing a recess for a fixed period. 

Now, there are two suggestions I want to make to the House. 
One is that, as nearly as I can learn, it is probable that the 
Senate will consider and perhaps be able to act upon the de- 
ficiency appropriation bill Thursday or Friday of next week, 
in which event, in case there are amendments made, it ought 
to be thrown into conference immediately, without waiting until 
Monday, because the program contemplates a recess of both 
Houses beginning on the following Tuesday—the next day—and 
that might not give sufficient time to appoint conferees and 
agree to a conference report if Monday only were allowed for 
that purpose. Then, the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
LEvER] has up this pending matter. If that should fail, it 
might be necessary for a concurrent resolution to be put through 
the House for another month in order to deal with that situation. 

Mr. LEVER. I think that was understoed, I will say to the 
gentleman, though it was not in the order. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I simply feel obligated to call these situa- 
tions to the attention of the House as they may not have been 
considered at the time this consent order was entered. 

Mr. GILLETT. As I understand, the only inconvenience 
which could occur to the deficiency bill would be a three days’ 
delay. That might happen or might not. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If you did not get that deficiency bill into 
conference until Monday week, and the recess is to begin Tues- 
day, it might or might not be possible to bring the Houses into 
agreement by that time. 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course, they would not recess while that 
was pending. It might delay the recess. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand; but if the House could meet 
Friday or Saturday, so as to be able to throw the bill into con- 
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fe - nee, it would help to shorten the period that Members would 





be ke pt here. 
Ir. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 
Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 
Mr. LEVER. What the gentleman states is true as to the 


situation developing, but let me suggest to the gentleman that 
if it should happen as he suggests, the conferees might hold 
informal conferences during that period without having the bill 
actually in conference. Of course, it would be irregular, but it 
would probably save the situation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I simply suggest this for the convenience 
of the House and not necessarily for my own convenience. I 
shail have to be here for the rest of next week and beyond that 
tine, With perhaps the exception of two or three days. Then it 
occurred to me that there might be need of a resolution to con- 
tinue the activities of the Agricultural Department in case the 
gentleman's bill failed. 

Mr. HAUGEN, I trust we may have an agreement, so that 
there will be no more continuing resolutions. They are unbusl- 
nesslike, and we ought not to ask for any more of them for the 
Agricultural Department. Of course, we ought to pass the bill 


or dispose of it = some way. 
Mr. SHERLE. Of course, the gentleman will appreciate 
that as chairman ‘of the Committee on Appropriations I have 


no control whatever of that. When the House and Senate fail 
to pass a supply bill, the Committee on Appropriations simply 
heeomes the medium through which funds are voted in order to 


carry on the activities of a department. 


ae HAUGEN. But the gentleman knows that bill ought to 
have been passed before the 1st of July, and it is now nearly the 
Ist ee rT, 

ae. SHERLEY. That may be so; but that is a matter over 
which the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations has 


But it still remains my duty to call the 
provision for the 


no control whatever. 
aitte ntion of the House to the need for making 
department if the bill should fail. 


Mr. LEVEK. Mr. Speaker, if “ gentleman will yield, let 
me say that the conferees have reached a complete agree- 
ment on this bill that I am the iw to call up now, with the 
exception of the rent-profiteering act. Of course I can not 
say what the Senate conferees are going to do with that, or 
what the House may do with it. My own judgment is that if 


the House properly insists, the Senate will recede on that and 
do it very promptly; and the unanimous-consent agreement 
entered into there would take care of the conference report on 
this bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It would not take care of a continuing reso- 
lution. It is for the House to determine. I simply bring it to 
the attention of the House because we may be tying ourselves 
to a situation that later will prove embarrassing. 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course the fact that the House was pre- 
vented from passing a joint resolution would be an extra pres- 
sure to come to an agreement on this. 

Mr. LEVER. That is true. I had that in mind. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That may be so, but also the House may 
find itself in a situation where it can not, without disregarding 
this order, pass such a resolution. 


3 LEVER... I appreciate the gentleman's position. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I felt that it was proper that I should bring 
it to the attention of the House. If the House wants to stand 
by the agreement that it has made, the responsibility is with 
the House. 

AGRICULTURAL STIMULATION. 

Ir. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 

lil. R. 11945, to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry 


out, during the fiscal year ending June 380, 1919, the purposes 
of the act entitled “ An act to provide further for the national 
security and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating 
the distribution of agricultural products, and for other pur- 
poses,” and I ask that the Clerk read the report instead of the 
statement, because the report is shorter. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will read the report. 

‘The Clerk read the conference report. 

(lor conference report and statement, 
of October 1, 1918, pp. 11011-11013.) 

SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
report. . 

Mir, LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 

no from Kansas [Mr. Lirtte]. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, 
mentury events it becomes poss 

rT 


see House proceedings 


ence 


when in the course of parlia- 
ible, I want to ask consideration 
by the House a resolution which I have offered and which I 
to read to-day, merely to make an elementary statement 
{ it is we are reaching for. I shall not attempt to argue 
the question to-day nor enter into any discussion of it, but merely 


oO; 
(jes ire 


of wha ea 
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to lay the ground for a discussion later if I can get the time. It 

is a resolution intended to express the views of the Congress 

- the United States on justice to the Armenian people, and 
eads as follows: 

Resolwed, etc., That the Armenian people are entitled to be a free 
and independent nation, with access to the sea and with opportunity to 
develop all the resources of the region they inhabit and secure all the 
advantages of that Christian civilization for which they have endured 
martyrdom for a thousand years, and Republic of Ararat should be given 
universal recognition as one of the governments of the earth. 

Gentlemen of the House, the speech I made last February was 
with a,view to securing some rights for the Armenian people, the 
only people on earth who have not had any rights for 500 
years. For months after that speech was made every mail 
brought to me some commendation of the plan, and even now 
every week the United States mail brings me, from some part 
of this country, similar commendations. The sentiment is wide- 
spread through our country that the time has come to do for 
Armenia what we shall do for Belgium, Servia, Croatia, Bo- 
hemia, and the Slovaks. Erivan, their capital, has 30,000 in- 
habitants. If they had accepted Turkish terms and joined them 
in 1915 they could have had excellent treatment. But they have 
fought for our allies for four years. 

About 10,000 people in California have signed petitions to this 
House commending the plan suggested by me, and asking the 
consideration of Congress for that plan. In view of these facts, 
I think it is fair to say that I was able to reflect the opinion 
held somewhere in America quite extensively. At that time I 
was talking for a supplicating people. I am now talking for a 
people sword in hand, asking for what they have for themselves 
partially won by war. Out of the wreck and ruin of the last 
four years the only nation that has emerged triumphant is the 
Armenian people. They have lost one-fourth of the 4,000,000 
they had in Armenia, but they have fought the Turks to a stand- 
still until the little Republic of Ararat is admitted by the Turks 
and the Germans and the Russians to be a free and independent 
republic, with a million inhabitants. They have an army of 
80,000 people, and I think the time has come when we must 
concede that a nation which can fight its own way to partial 
freedom in such a world cyclone is one worthy of serious con- 
sideration from any standpoint. 

The territory they occupy is about 100 miles by 150, about 
one-tenth or one-twelfth of the territory they ought to have. 
What they seek is independence for all the country they inhabit, 
so that they may have access to the sea, with the capital avhere- 
ever it should be. 

Long ago they tell us that the ark perched on Ararat. When 
the first dove flew out with the olive branch the first land visited 
was the land of Armenia. I hope that when the dove of peace 
shall light on the earth after all this great struggle, Armenia 
will not be the only nation entirely forgotten. 

The Armenian soldiers from Russia found their way home in 
large numbers, and have become involved in war under the 
leadership of Gen. Bagradouni, who was the chief of staff of 
Kerensky. For months the Armenians held the great oil fields 
at Baku, on the Caspian. They fought the Tartars and whipped 
them at Baku. Three thousand English marched from Bagdad 
across to the Caspian, and the Armenian soldiers beat the Tar- 
tars until the Turkish regular army finally got through to them. 
These men are now in camp at Englesi, in northern Persia, 
ready again to march into the fight, 10,000 Armenians and 2,500 
British. 

There are 10,000 of these Armenians in the mountains fighting 
the Turks; 7,000 from Van fought the Turks for months, and 
with 40,000 refugees made their way into Persia. All these 
fighting men will soon be back at the Turks and will surely 
drive them into Anotolia and unite with the British. Their 
country has had no government but riot for centuries. The 
Armenians have won the right to self-government on the battle 
field, and the sons of Bunker Hill and the Cowpens should say 
so to a waiting world. Anybody who has been able to fight the 
Turks to a standstill in that country and to secure independence 
ought to have the hearty sympathy, commendation, and recog- 
nition of a Christian people. The only thing against them is 
that they are Christians. 

I leave this thought to the House, but I will defer extended 
argument until later. I want the resolution to appear in the 
Recorp, so that you might see what it is we seek, [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The meee The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HAUGE Inder the gent!leman’s agreement will it be 


in order to saaane in a resolution continuing the appropriations 
for the Department of Agricuiture under the emergency bill? 
The Chair thinks not, 
I think that should be understood. 
The Chair is only stating his opinion. 


The SPEAKER. 
Mr. HAUGEN. 
The SPEAKER, 
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Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Witson},. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to read 
briefly from an artiele appearing in this morning’s Washington 
Post concerning the conduct of two American divisions during 
the last two days on the western front. It is, in part, as follows: 
New Troops Routr For—Frencn Pratsp AMERICANS’ WorK UNDER 

Fire ror Fimst Time—Nor Yer FULty ORrGAntzep. 
FRENCH GENERAL’S TRIBUTE. 

The work of the Americans was thus highly praised by the French 
Army commander: “ On October 4 the Second American Division, having 
arrived at night in the sector of Army Corps, attacked the for- 
tified crest of Blanc Mont and captured it in a few hours, despite the 
desperate resistance of the enemy, and in the following days made an 
extended advance on the slopes to the north for the purpose of con- 
solidating this victory. The ———— American division, a recent for- 
mation, as yet Spemmerette organized, was ordered on the night of Octo- 
ber — to relieve under conditions which were particularly delicate and 
dislodge the enemy from the crests north of St. Etienne-a-Arnes, throw 
bim back on the Aisne. Although under fire for the first time, these 
young soldiers of Gen. . rivaling in cembative spirits the old 
valiant regiment of Gen. ————, accomplished their mission in its 
entirety. All may be proud of the task accomplished. To all the gen- 
eral commanding the Army corps is happy to address a most cordial 
expression of his recognition and best wishes for future service. The 
past is proof of the future, 

DIVISIONS THAT WON PRAISE. 
[Universal Service. ]} 
WIth THE AMERICAN ARMY, NORTHWEST OF VERDUN, 
‘ October 18. 

Two American divisions have been publicly commended by Gen. Mau- 
lin, commander of the Twenty-first French Army Corps. They are the 
Second, which distinguished itself at the Marne, and the Thirty-sixth, 
made up of Texans. The latter had its baptism of fire in the battle a 
few days ago. The Second American Division drove a deep salient inte 
the German line east of the mountainous region of the Champagne, and 
foreed a general German retreat. 7 

The Texan division followed up, winning a number of villages, and 
driving back the Germans near Attigny. The French are deeply im- 
pressed, especially by the brilliant showing of the Texan division. 

I wish to say in that connection that the credit is given to 
the Texas division, but it is equally made up of men from 
Oklahoma. I wish further to suggest that in the fighting of that 
division is the first time, so far as I am informed, that any 
full-blooded Indians have been placed against the Boche. 
There are many full-blooded Indians, some of them Comanches, 
in that division. Texans are always glad to be associated with 
Oklahomans, and especially when it comes to fighting across 
the seas. I wish to call attention te the Second Division, which 
we all know from its number is one of the Regulars, and in 
the fighting at Chateau-Thierry was partly composed of the 
marines. I presume that the marines are still with the Second. I 
also wish to call attention, which will appear to all from the num- 
ber, that the Thirty-sixth is a National Guard division. There 
has been some criticism, some complaint in some parts of the 
Army respecting the National Guard. Of course we have many 
Texans in the Rainbow and other divisions that have been in 
the thick of the fighting, but I was particularly interested in the 
great reputation made by this Thirty-sixth Division, since they 
were trained at my home, Fort Worth, Tex., at Camp Bowie. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
by inserting therein within five days two statements, very brief, 
which I made and which were published in two Texas papers— 
the Fort Worth Star-Telegram and Dallas News—concerning 
my observations while recently in France. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, he 
does not intend to extend in extenso the newspaper article 
which he has read, of course? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. No. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
in from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the vile influence of Ger- 
man propaganda which was so manifest in our own land before 
we entered the war has also been very manifest among neutral 
countries. Among all the neutral nations Germany not only 
has its spies, as it had with us, and probably still has, but it 
has subsidized newspapers, it has maintained its agents at work 
circulating falsehoods with reference to this country, uphold- 
ing the cause of Germany, and, above all, endeavoring to per- 
suade them that Germany must in the long run win, and there- 
fore it would be well to cultivate her friendship. Besides this, 
nearly all the neutral countries have found great profit in the 
trade with Germany during the war. A considerable portion of 
this trade, and in many instances the greater portion of it, con- 
Sisted in selling to Germany provisions er goods that had first 
been bought from this country. When the imports of this 
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country to neutral countries were restricted in order to prevent 
this trade, the result was that large numbers of the traders in 
neutral countries found their profits cut off, which caused ill 
feeling against this country on their part. Sesides this, in 
nearly all of the countries tie restriction of our exports, which 
became necessary by reason of the necessities cf our allies and 
to prevent neutral countries reexporting provisions and goods 
to Germany, brought about a serious shortage and scarcity in 
the neutral countries, whose traders had sold supplies to Ger- 
many until there was not enough left to supply the needs of 
their own countries. 

All these things have contributed to a state of public feeling 
in most of the neutral countries which is favorable to Germany, 
at Ieast on the part of the majority. It is so in Spain, it is so in 
Sweden, and probably so in Holland, holding the Dutch ships 
having been much resented in that country. 

There is also a further reason for the attitude of many of 
the neutral powers. They dread the power of Germany in case 
the allies should be defeated, and know that Germany would 
not, if such an event should happen, hesitate to take vengeance 
upon them for any unfriendly act, and that they would be abso- 
lutely within its power. They know that they can expect 
neither justice nor mercy from Germany, whereas they will 
receive both from the allies in event of victory. They are 
therefore trying to play the diplomatie game safe by preserving 
the friendship of Germany, forgetting that if Germany should 
conquer it would only be a question of time until they would 
share the fate of Belgium and Russia, 

In one neutral power, however, and that one of the smallest, 
vealkest, and most exposed to attack from Germany, this feeling 
does not prevail. The sympathies of the people of Denmark, 
while not openly expressed, are well known to be with the 
allies. There are two reasons for this. One is that, although 
Denmark is nominally a monarchy, it is actually one of the 
freest countries in the world and controlled by its peasant or 
farmer class. The spirit of liberty runs through their veins, 
and every instinct tells them what their fate will be in ease 
that Germany triumphs. Besides this, they have not forgotten 
and can not forget the days when Austria and Prussia made an 
unprovoked attack on Denmark and took away the Duchies of 
Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenberg. They know from bitter 
experience that Germany is the pirate of the nations, that it 
has no scruples and no conscience, and that it only bides its time 
to add to its conquests the remaining two-thirds of the litile 
kingdom. They not only sympathize with this ceuntry in this 
war for the world’s liberty, but they feel deeply the wrongs 
inflicted upon their countrymen, who now, under Germany's 
despotic rule, have been forced into the front ranks of the 
fighting in a cause which they abhor and for a Governme 
which they hate and despise. They have their former 
citizens forced against their will to come under the yoke of 
Prussia, subjected to every possible regulation to stamp out theic 
feeling for the country to which they of right belong; but in 
spite of Prussian laws and regulations thousands of the resi- 
dents of the conquered territory still use only the Danish la 
guage, which, having never given allegiance to Germany, they 
are entitled to preserve. 

Some of the people of this conquered and annexed territory 
came to America. Still larger numbers from Denmark itself have 
emigrated to the United States until the Danish have become one 
of the most prominent groups of what are often spoken of as - 
“foreign-born citizens ” or “ citizens of foreign descent.” As a 
matter of fact, they are 100 per cent Americans. By tempera- 
ment, by disposition, by their native ideals they are in accord 
with the spirit of this country. Denmark is not only free, but 
highly progressive inevery way. There are no illiterates in Den- 
mark, and the ability, energy, and enterprise of its citizens are 
well known. Indeed, it a most remarkable try. Its 
smallness has eaused its history to be obscured by that of the 
great powers of Europe, but the little nation has had many great 
statesmen, great writers, great poets, and great orators. Sur- 
rounded as it is by water, it has developed hardy sailors and had 
its great admirals, like Peder Tordenskjald and Niels Juel, for 
the Danish people have always been a nation of eourage and 
spirit, and at one time beld Sweden within their dominion. Their 
courage, spirit, and determination, however, was never better 
shown than in their fight against the adverse conditions of their 
soil, climate, and location. Denmark has no supplies of coal or 
iron and no mineral resources of note. The soil of the country 
is nowhere rich and a large portion of it very poor. Yet, through 
the energy, determination, and skill of the Danish people it has 
become 2 great agricultural country and is especially noted in 
the production of butter. A great export demand sprang up for 
butter made in Denmark by reason of its excellence and the well- 
known neatness and cleanliness of the Danish people, <nd Dane 
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ish butter makers have served as our instructors in the art of 
butte’ makers in this country. The organization and success 
of the cooperaiivecreameries in my own district are largely owing 


to them. <A considerable portion of the land of Denmark was at 
one time barren heath. Through the persistence and scientific 


skill of Icnrico Dalgas, semetimes called the “ Master of the 
Heath.” and certainly a past master in conservation, a large por- 
tion of this waste land has been redeemed and made both produc- 
tive and profitable. Many of the Danish people who came to my 
own district settled in a locality where the land had been thought 


by the Americans to be too hilly for successful farming. Now 

nue of the best farms in the country are found in this same lo- 
eality and all of it has been made highly productive. Where 
once was seen only the rolling hills with prairie grass, are now to 


be found splendid farms, large houses, great barns, and every 
improvement known modern residences and modern farms, 
"The saine progressive spirit, the same determination, and energy 
which had been used in redeeming their own country had trans- 
formed this region, 

We no better and no more loyal citizens than those of 
Danish descent. Their whole soul is with us in this war. In- 
deed, all of them consider it their war and have acted accord- 
ingly. They have been foremost not only in subscriptions to 
liberty bonds but in the support of all war activities, such us the 
Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., and others, They have a right to be 
proud of the history of Denmark and its achievements, which 
naturally they will never forget. Nor will they ever forget that 
they are now American citizens, and the welfare of this country 
is uppermost in their minds. Its traditions, its hopes, its future 
are theirs, and to it they have pledged a whole-hearted and faith- 
ful allegiance superior to that of all other ties. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Osporne}. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, the subject of the readjust- 
ment of industrial and business conditions after the war is one 
that has attracted the attention of every thoughtful citizen, par- 
ticularly the employment of our returning soldiers after they 
Shall be finally discharged from military duty, has been given 
much thought, and it deserves the most sincere and intelligent 
consideration, 


Lo 


COMMITTEES OR COMMISSIONS, 


Bills have been introduced in another branch of Congress pro- 
viding for the creation of committees or commissions to study 
the problems involved and to report plans for meeting them. 

One of these bills provides for a joint committee of the Senate 
and House, with a very extended list of subjects to be studied, 
and another proposes a commission to be appointed by the 
President for the same purpose, the membership presumably to 
be outside the Senate and House. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the relative merits of these 
two plans further than to express the opinion that the investi- 
gations of a joint committee of Congress are more likely to 
result in beneficial legal enactments than those of an outside 
commission, The reason is obvious. It is the duty of Congress 
to make the enactments after it shall have decided upon their 
necessity, their practicability, and their wisdom. That condi- 
tion can not be reached without considerable investigation 
through its own committee, even though a commission should 
have made a report of its own researches with recommenda- 
tions to Congress. Why not make one job of it and have Con- 
gress do its own work? It would undoubtedly be done more ex- 
peditiously, and would be more likely to result in legislation 
for the employment of our returned soldiers and sailors, and 
for the industrial readjustment of the Nation. 

It is dificult to recall any substantial result in legislation of 
any of our investigating commissions. How many read the 
voluminous reports of the Tariff Commission, the Industrial 
Relations Commission, of the other Government commissions 
which largely oecupy the bookshelves of Congress, and how 
often have they ever been the basis for the construction of laws? 

The members of these commissions may be and often are 
able men, and if they had the power it is possible and even 


probable that they would occasionally enact wise laws; but 
the law-making power rests somewhere else; that is, with 


Congress. After convincing themselves as to what ought to be 
done, the commission must convince Congress; and as they are 
not in intercourse with the membership of Congress, whose 
minds are engrossed with important subjects as to which they 
have informed themselves through their own committees, the 
matter drops and the net result is a mass of printed volumes very 
rarely read, 

It would seem, therefore, that a joint committee of the two 
THiouses, or sepurate committees of each House would be more 
likely to obtain definite and beneficial results, 





| final discharging of soldiers on the field. 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 


I am inclined to the opinion that a too-extended program 
of investigation is planned. The main thing, or at least the 
most pressing thing, is that our returning seldiers should be 
employed in addition to our present working population. At 
first glance this seems an enormous undertaking, but it must 
be done. We can not allow any of our brave Army or Navy to 
suffer for lack of employment. Again, we can not permit those 
who are at present employed to be thrown out of work. With 
a proper understanding of the situation, and such a broad 
preparation as has distinguished our country in its participation 
in the present war, the United States can take care of its gal- 
lant returning veterans and of its loyal working population as 
well. 

We can not do it by buttoning up our pockets as soon as the 
war is over and saying, ‘‘ Now that the war is over we are going 
to shut down on everything and spend no more money.” We 
must treat this reconstructive period as one of the features of 
the war; as one of the great features that must be handled in 
the same broad way that we have handled the war itself. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES SHOULD BE CENTRALIZED. 


The probabilities are that the assimilation of our citizen army 
into civil life will not prove so difficult as many believe. 

There is likely to be after the war several years of great in- 
dustrial and manufacturing activity. If private enterprise is 
permitted freedom of movement ‘and opportunity to expand, 
there should be an unprecedented demand for skilled and un- 
skilled labor. Stocks of manufactured goods of all kinds, and of 
raw materials as well, must be very low in all countries of the 
world. The rehabilitation of the war-devastated countries of 
Europe, notably of France and Belgium, will make large de- 
mands upon the manufactured materials of the United States. 
The resumption of building operations in the United States, 
which have been suspended for most of the time since we en- 
tered upon the war, and which are now far behind, will absorb 
a great number of men. 

Still, four or five millions of men are a good many to provide 
employment for, and the Government should make a virtue of 
the necessities of the occasion and do some pretty big jobs of 
work that will employ a great number of men, the completion 
of which will be of lasting and incalculable advantage to the 
entire country. 


EXAMPLE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Should there develop such an era of industrial activity in 
America and throughout the world after the war as I antici- 
pate, the demand for the personal services of men discharged 
from our Army, unskilled as well as skilled, would be very 
great, and the dangers of unemployment would not. prove as 
serious as many have anticipated. Fortunately, our country has 
had some valuable experience along this line. During the great 
Civil War there was the same anxiety as to the result of the 
The most dismal and 
pessimistic forecasts were indulged in by some, to the effect 
that the country would not absorb the services of such vast 
numbers of men; that the men themselves, as a result of years 
of military life, would have lost their steady habits of industry ; 
that without employment they would form bands of marauders 
and plunder local communities; and, much more of the same 
extravagant character. 

It is to be remembered that the armies of that day comprised 
as large or even a larger percentage of the entire population as 
do our armies of the present day. Following the surrender of 
Gen. Lee at Appomattox, in April, 1865, there were discharged 
from the Union and Confederate Armies before the close of 
that year a little less than 2,000,000 men. The entire population 
of the United States, according to the census of 1860, was about 
31,000,000. The United States has now a population of about 
110,000,000. ‘To-day it would take an army of 7,000,000 men to 
equal in percentage of the whole population the army of 
2,000,000 in 1865. As a matter of fact, we now have not more 
than 3,500,000, or about one-half the number in proportion that 
we had in 1865. At most it is not contemplated to have more 
than 5,000,000. The difficulty of absorption should be relatively 
Jess. 

Were the pessimistic anticipations of the sixties realized? 
To the gratification and even surprise of the patriots of that 
day they were not in the least. The Government mustered out 
their regiments with the greatest rapidity possible.. The Con- 
federates returned to their homes without much formality. 
Gens. Grant and Sherman arranged that the cavalrymen and 
artillerymen should be permitted to take their horses home with 
them to plant the lands for the season crops. Congress was 


determined to discharge the Union soldiers with the least pos- 
sible delay in order to cut down the Army and Navy pay rolls 
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aml expenses of the Government. Not the slightest attempt detail and showing how it can be worked out successfully. 


was made to provide employment for the cischarged men. It 
took nearly all the remainder of the year 1865 to fully muster 
out the Army, although the greater share of the discharges 
were effected by the end of September. No soldier thought of 
such a thing as the Government doing anything for him be- 
yond giving him an honorable discharge, and paying him the 
$13 per month due him. 

The Army melted into civil life without the slightest jar to 
industrial conditions, The Southern men went to their long- 
neglected and often battle-torn homes, bravely to enter upon 
their long struggle for their rehabilitation, under new and 
irving conditions. ‘The Northern men, on returning home, 
stepped into their old places which they had left months 
or years before to offer their lives to their country. There 
was grent expansion and stimulation of business. President 
Lincoln had, during the war, signed\ the homestead bill which 
was open to all Ameriean citizens and all who should have 
formally declared their intention to become such, as well as 
soldiers, and they thoroughly availed themselves of that great 
act and splendid instrument for the building up of the great 
West, 

The era of construction of the transcontinental railways com- 
menced. The venturesome and enterprising character of the 
former soldiers—Northern and Southern—asserted itself by 
engaging enthusiastically in these pioneer undertakings, and 
with the result ef the creation within the national bound- 
aries of a new and powerful empire. They converted the 
prairie into cultivated plains; they watered the desert, and 
planted orchards and vineyards to replace the sage brush and 
chapparal; the bands of wild buffalo gave place to herds of 
horses and cattle which ranged upon a thousand hills; they 
discovered and epened up mines of iron and copper, of zinc 
and lead, of silver and of gold; they built cities of such beauty 
and convenience as made them the wonder of the age, with 
churches, schools, colleges, and universities of high excellence. 
These discharged soldiers became the leaders, both North and 
South, in all the essential lines of national progress; in in- 
dustry, education, and religion; in the learned professions as 
physicians, as attorneys, as judges upon the bench; as gov- 
ernors of the States, as legislators in the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate; and several attained the exalted distince- 
iion of becoming President of the United States. 

So far, indeed, from becoming a menace to the welfare of the 
Nation, the discharge from military service of the soldiers of 
the Civil War—Union and Confederate—marked the beginning 
of an era of progress, material and spiritual, to which they were 
largely, if not the principal, contributors that comprises one of 
the brightest pages of American history. 

LET TIIE NATION DO ITS DUTY. 


Let us not, then, look forward with misgivings to the return 
to civil life of the soldiers of the great European war. The sol- 
diers of 1861-1865, the Grand Army of the Republic, for a half 
century kept alive the fires of patriotism in a Nation where 
xreat growth of prosperity and wealth threatened the existence 
of all the noble virtues. The returning veterans of the great 
Kuropean war of 1917 will do the Nation a similar invaluable 
service during the coming century. ‘“ The blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the church.” 

sut the Nation should not fail to do its duty toe these brave 
men in no grudging fashion, I do not believe in the Government 
attempting to provide employment for every man who comes out 
of the Army. By so doing we would destroy initiative—one of 
the best and noblest characteristics of our citizenship—a quality 
that has speeially distinguished our Army on the battle fields. 
It would transform a body of brave and self-reliant soldiers into 
© inass of weak dependents upon the state. Heaven forbid 
such a transformation ! 

TWO KINDS OF MEN TO BE PROVIDED FOR. 

‘The able and far-seeing Secretary of the Interior, and my fel- 
low Californian, Hon, Franklin K. Lane, has devised an admir- 
able plan for providing returning soldiers and sailors who may 
(desire to enter upon agricultural pursuits with an opportunity 
for so doing. This plan would contemplate the use of millions 
of acres of land in the great Western and Pacific Coast States, 
now valueless, but capable of considerable agricultural value by 


irrigation. Along the Colorado River alone, by the construction 
ot powerful restraining dams above the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, it is estimated that 3,000,000 acres could be brought 
under intense cultivation. Mr. Lane’s plan also ineludes eut- 
over lands in the Northwest, the Lake States, and the Seuth. 
Also swamp lands in the Middle West and South. I shall ap- 
perl to my remarks a letter which I have received from Secre- 
tary Lane explaining his interesting and valuable plan more in 


Semething of this kind should be done so that sokliers whe 4e- 
sire to enter agriculture could do so in a way that would enabie 
an industrious man to earn a living and eventually obtain the 
success of owning his own little farm. 

There are many men, however, who have no taste for agri- 
eultural work, and they would not make a success of it. They 
had rather work for wages and use their wages when earned in 
whatever way may seem best to them. Even though it might 
be better for them to follow agriculture, if they are indisposed 
to become farmers or ranchers, there is no help for it, and that 
is the end of it. 

Then we must look out for those who would prefer to work 
for wages. Can we do that on a sufficiently extensive scale to 
provide for those who are unable to secure employment in indi- 
vidual or corporate industries and with sufficient return to the 
public so that the outlay may not be a waste of public funds? 
I believe that it can be done. 

There is nothing that more intimately affects every citizen than 
transportation and the means of transportation—that embraces 
transportation of all kinds, whether by railways, steamships, 
rivers, canals, or by motor trucks on good roads. Our domestic 
production, industries, and commerce have developed so rapidly 
that the railways are no longer able to accommodate them. Our 
mercantile marine, which is now undergoing such a vast expan- 
sion, will assist in building up an unprecedented foreign trade 
after the great war. All this will call for a vast increase in our 
interior facilities of transportation after the war. By this I 
mean everything that tends to improve facilities of transporta- 
tion—deepened rivers, enlarged and improved canals, terminal 
facilities on rivers, deepened and improved harbors, and last but 
not least, good roads in all parts of the country. Not all these are 
proper charges upon the National Government. But I believe 
that the Government might well enter upon the construction of 
a very extensive system of good roads throughout the country- 
confined to trunk lines or those leading to extensive harbors, and 
exacting from States and local communities the duty of con- 
structing lateral lines. 

The improvement of rivers and harbors and the extension of 
eanals should also be prosecuted in an extensive way, and par- 
ticularly at the time when we are likely to have a plethora of 
labor largely from the returned armies, combined with a moral 
obligation to keep that labor employed. 

Let us place these two things together and have the one meet 
the other, viz: 

1. The patriotic moral obligation to give employment to all 
our returned soldiers and sailors who may not find employment 
with private firms and corporations, and so forth. 

2. The necessity of vastly improving and increasing our trans- 
portation facilities of all kinds, especially the creation of a 
national system of good roads. 

In addition, let us provide facilities to all who desire to enter 
agriculture upon such plan as suggested by Secretary Lane. 

I believe that these plans are entirely possible and practicable, 
and that in adopting them the Nation will at once meet its ob- 
ligation to provide employment to its discharged soldiers and 
sailors, and at the same time add enormously to the national 
resources, and particularly to the facilities of transportation. 

SECRETARY LANE’S PLAN FOR RETURNING SOLDIERS, 


The following letter explains the plan of Hon. Franklin K, 

Lane for providing farms for returning soldiers and sailors: 
THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
W ashington. 

My Dear Mr. Osporne: I believe the time has come when we should 
give thought to the preparation of plans for providing opportunity for 
our soldiers returning from the war. Because this department has 
handled similar problems, I consider it my duty to bring this matter 
to the attention of yourself and Congress. 

Every country has found itself face to face with this situation at 
the close of a great war. From Rome under Cxsar to France under 
Napoleon down toe our own Civil War the problem arose as to what 
could be done with the soldiers to be mustered out of military service 

At the close of the Civil War America faced a somewhat similar 
situation. Sut fortunately at that time the public domain offered 
opportunity to the home-returning soldiers. The great part the vet- 
erans of that war played in developing the West is one of our epies. 
The homestead law had been signed by Lincoln in the second year of 
the war, so that out of our wealth in lands we had farms to offer the 
million of veterans. It was also the era of transcontinental railway 
construction It was likewise the period of rapid, yet broad and full, 
development of towns and communities and States. 

To the great number of returning soldiers land will offer the great 
and fundamental opportunity. The experience ef wars points out the 
lesson that our service men, because of army life, with its openness and 
activity, will largely seek out-of-doors vocations and occupations. This 
fact is accepted by the aliied European nations. That is why their 
programs and policies of relocating and readjustment emphasize the 
Te on the land for the returning soldier. The question, 
then, is, “ What land can be made available for farm homes for our 
soldiers?" 
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We do not.have the bountiful public domain of the sixties and 
seventies. In a literal sense, for the use of it on a generous scale for 
soldier farm homes as in the sixties, “the public domain is gone.” 
The official ficures at the end of the fiscal year June 30, 1917, show 
this: We have unappropriated land in the continental United States to 
the amount of 230,657,755 acres. It is safe to say that not one-half 
of this land will ever prove to be cultivable in any sense. So we have 
no land in any way comparable to that in the public domain when 
Appomattox came, and men turned westward with army rifle and 
“roll blanket” to begip life anew. 

While we do not have this matchless public domain of '65, we do 
have millions of acres of undeveloped lands that can be made avail- 
able for our home-coming soldiers. We have arid lands in the West; 
cut-over lands in the Northwest, Lake States, and South; and also 
swamp lands In the Middle West and South, which can be made avail- 
able through the proper development. Much of this land can be made 
suitable for farm homes if properly handled. But it will require that 
each type of land be dealt with in its own particular fashion. The 
arid land will require water, the cut-over land will require clearing, 
and the swamp land must be drained. Without any of these aids they 
remain largely “No man’s land.” The solution of these problems is 
no new thing. In the admirable achievement of the Reclamation 
——— - reclamation and drainage we have abundant proof of what 
can ye cone, 

Looking toward the construction of additional projects, I am glad to 
Say that plans and investigations have been under way for some time. 
A survey and study has been in the course of consummation by the 
Reclamation Service on the Great Colorado Basin. That great project, 
I believe, will appeal to the new spirit of America. It would seem 
the conquest of an empire in the Southwest. It is believed that more 
than 3,000,000 of acres of arid land could be reclaimed by the completion 
of the upper and lower Colorado Basin projects. 

It has been officially estimated that more than 15,000,000 acres of 
irrigable land now remain in the Government’s hands. ‘This is the great 
remaining storehouse of Government land for reclamation. Under what 
policy and program millions of these acres could be reclaimed for 
future farms and homes remains for legislation to determine. The 
amount of swamp and cut-over lands in the United States that can 
be made available for farming is extensive. Just how much there is 
has never been determined with any degree of accuracy. Practically 
all of it has passed into private ownership. For that reason in con- 
sidering its use it would be necessary to work out a policy between 
the private owners and the Government unless the land was purchased. 
It has been estimated that the total area of swamp and overflowed 
lands in the United States is between 70,000,000 and 80,000,000 
acres. Of this amount, it is stated that about ‘ 60,000,000 acres can 
be reclaimed and made profitable for agriculture.” The undeveloped 
swamp lands lie chiefly in Florida, in thc States along the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts, in the Mississippi Delta, and in Missouri, Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and California. ° 

What amount of land in its natural state unfit for farm homes can 
be made suitable for cultivation by drainage only thorough surveys 
and studies can develop. We know that authentic figures show that 
more than 15,000,000 acres have been reclaimed for profitable farming, 
most of which lies in the Mississippi River Valley. 

The amount of cut-over lanas in the United States, of course, it is 
impossible even in approximation to estimate. These lands, how- 
ever, lie largely in the South Atlantic and Gulf States, the Lake States, 
and the Northwestern States. A rough estimate of their number is 
about 200,000,000 acres—that is, of land suitable for agricultural de- 
velopment. Substantially all this cut-over or logged-off land is in 
private ownership. The failure of this land to be developed is largely 
due to inaedquate method of approach. Unless a new policy of devel- 
opment is worked out in cooperation between the Federal Government, 
the States, and the individual owners, a greater part of it will remain 
unsettled and uncultivated. The undeveloped cut-over lands lie chiefly 
in the Pacific Northwest (particularly in Washington and Oregon), in 
the Lake States (Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin), and in the 
South Atlantic and Gulf coastal States (Virginia, North Carolina 
South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas). 

Any plan for the development of land for the returning soldier will 
come face to face with the fact that a new policy will have to meet 
the new conditions. The era of free or cheap land in the United States 
has passed. We must meet the new conditions of developing lands in 
advance, Security must to a degree displace speculation. Some of 
the defects in our old system have been described by Dr. Elwood Mead 
in these words: S 

“Setence [should] have gone hand in hand with the settlement of 
the arid and semiarid country, and all that science could give would 
have been utilized, first, in the creation of the conditions of settlement 
and then in aiding the settler in difficult tasks. Because nothing was 
done, these heroic but uninformed souls were bedeviled by the winds, 
cold, drought, and insect pests. They wasted their efforts, lost their 
hopes and ambitions, and a tragic percentage left, impoverished and 
embittered. The tragic part of this history is that nearly all this 
suffering and loss could have been avoided under a carefully thought- 
out plan of development.” 

There are certain tendencies which we ought to face frankly in our 
consideration of a policy for land to the home-coming soldier: First, 
the drift to farm tenancy. The experience of the world shows without 
question that the happiest people, the best farms, and the soundest 
political conditions are found where the farmer owns the home and 
the farm lands. The growth of tenancy in America shows an increase 
of 32 per cent for the 20 years between 1890 and 1910. Second, the 
drift to urban life In 1880, of the total population of the United 
States 29.5 per cent of our people resided in cities and 70.5 per cent 
in the country. At the census of 1910, 46.3 per cent resided in cities 
and 53.7 per cent remained in the country. It is evident that since 
the war in Europe there has been a decided increase in the trend to- 
ward the city because of industrial conditions, The adoption by the 
United States of new policies in its land development plans for return- 
ing veierans will also contribute to the amelioration of these two 
dangers to American life. 

A plan of land development whereby land is developed in large areas, 
subdivided into individual farms, then sold to actual, bona fide farmers 
on « small-payment basis, has been in force not only in the United 
States under the reclamation act but also in many other countries for 
several years. It has proved a distinct success. n Denmark, Ireland, 
New Zealand, and the Australian Commonwealth it has completely 
changed the land situation. One of the new features of this plan is 
that holders are aided in improving and cultivating the farm. In a 
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word, there is organized community development. Its beneficial results 
have been well described by the Canadian commission which was ap- 
pointed to investigate its results in New Zealand in these words: 

“*e * ©* The farmers have built better houses or remodeled their 
old ones, brought a larger acreage of land under cultivation that would 
otherwise be lying idle; have bought and kept better live stock; have 
bought and used more labor-saving machinery on the farms and in 
the houses. * * *® They keep more sheep and pigs and have so 
largely increased the revenue from their farms that they are able to 
meet the payments on the mortgages and to adopt a higher standard 
of living and a better one. Throughout the country a higher and better 
civilization is gradually being evolved; the young men and women who 
are growing up are happy and contented to remain at home on the 
farm and find ample time and opportunity for recreation and entertain- 
a ne a kind more wholesome and elevating than can be obtained in 

e cities.” 

It may be said that this country, outside of Alaska, has no frontier 
to-day. Of course, Alaska will still offer opportunity for a pioneer life; 
and of course Alaska likewise has yet unknown remarkable agricultural 
possibilities; but unless we make possible the development of this 
land by the men who desire their life in that field we will lose a great 
national opportunity. 

This is an immediate duty. It will be too late to plan for these 
things when the war is over. Our thought now should be given to the 
problem. And I therefore desire to bring to your mind the wisdom of 
immediately supplying the Interior Department with a sufficient fund 
with which to make the necessary surveys and studies. We should know 
by the time the war ends not merely how much arid land can be irri- 
gated, nor how much swamp land reclaimed, nor where the grazing land 
is and how many cattle it will support, nor how much cut-over land 
can be cleared, but we should know with definitencss where it is practi- 
cable to begin new irrigation projects, what the character of the land 
is, what the nature of the improvements needed will be, and what the 
cost will be. We should know also, not in a general way but with par- 
ticularity, what definite areas of swamp land may be reclaimed, how 
they can be drained, what the cost of the drainage will be, what crops 
they will raise. We should have in mind specific areas of grazing 
lands, with a knowledge of the cattle which are best adapted to them, 
and the practicability of supporting a family upon them. We should 
know what it would cost to pull or “ blow out” stumps and to put the 
lands into condition for a farm home. 

And all this should be done upon a definite planning basis. We 
should think as carefully of each one of these projects as George Wash- 
ington thought of the planning of the city of Washington. We should 
know what it will cost to buy these lands if they are in private hands. 
In short, at the conclusion of the war the United States should be able 
to say to its returned soldiers: ‘‘If you wish to go upon a farm, here 
are a variety of farms of which you may take your pick which the 
Government has prepared against the time of your returning.” I do 
not mean " this to carry the implication that we should do no other 
work now than the work of planning. A very small sum of money put 
into the hands of men of thought, experience, and vision will give us a 
yrogram which will make us feel entirely confident that we are not to 

e submerged industrially or otherwise by labor which we will not be 
able to absorb, or that we would be in a condition where we would show 
a lack of respect for those who return as heroes, but who will be without 
means of acinar self-support. 

A million or two dollars, if appropriated now, will put this work well 
under way. 

This plan does not contemplate anything like charity to the soldier. 
He is not to be given a bounty. He is not to be made to feel that he is 
a dependent. On the contrary, he is to continue in a sense in the service 
of the Government. Instead of destroying our enemies he is to develop 
our resources. 

The work that is to be done other than the planning should be done 
by the soldier himself. ‘The dam or the irrigation project should be 
built by him; the canals, the ditches, the breaking of the land, and the 
building of the houses should, under proper direction, be his occupation. 
He should be allowed to make his own home, cared for while he is 
doing it, and given an interest in the land for which he can pay 
through a long period of years, perhaps 30 or 40 years. This same 
policy can be carried out as to the other classes of land. So that the 
soldier on his return would have an opportunity to make a home for 
himself, to build a home with money which we would advance and 
which he would repay, and for the repayment we would have an abund- 
ant security. The farms should not be turned over as the prairies 
were—unbroken, unfenced, without accommodations for men or ani- 
mals. There should be prepared homes, all of which can be constructed 
by the men themselves and paid for by them under a system of simple 
— by which modern methods of finance will be applied to their 
needs. . 

As I have indicated, this is not a mere Utopian vision. It is, with 
slight variations, a policy which other countries are pursuing success- 
fully. The plan is simple. I will undertake to present to the Congress 
definite projects for the development of this country through the use 
of the returned soldier by which the United States, lending its credit. 
may increase its resources and its population and the happiness of its 
people with a cost to itself of no more than the few hundred thousand 
doHars that it will take to study this problem through competent men. 
This work should not be postponed. 

Cordially, yours, 


IIon. HENRY Z. OSBORNE, 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Herrin]. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, in order that the record may be 
kept straight, I want to call attention to some of the votes cast 
by Republican Members upon important war measures. I am 
willing that every Republican whose record entitles him to it 
shall receive the credit and benefit of loyal support given to 
the administration in the time of this terrible war, but I am 
not willing to have the speech of the Republican gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] go unchallenged 


FRANKLIN K. LANF. 





Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the conference report is before the House and discussion of 
extraneous subjects is not in order. The gentleman from IIli- 
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nois [Mr. MAppEN] was granted permission through unanimous 
consent to make the remarks he did. The gentleman from 
Alabama, of course, could get unanimous consent to reply. I do 
not think this discussion ought to be thrown in during the 
eonsideration of the conference report, which will be disposed 
of in a few minutes, 

Mr. HEFLIN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Watsnu], 2 Republican, has permitted Republicans to discuss 
other subjects, and I submit that he ought to be willing now 
that one Democrat should reply to the speeches made by them. 

The chairman of the committee in charge of the bill [Mr. 
Lever] has yielded me time for the purpose of making a reply 
to the speech of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEn], and 
I want to call the attention of the country to the record vote 
of Republicans upon war measures, and if the gentleman doubts 


the correctness of my statement he can consult the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, 
The SPEAKER. The Chair knows, but the trouble about 


that is if the gentleman from Massachusetts makes the point 
of order it must be held as good. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I trust that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
will permit me to proceed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, pending the disposition of the 
point of order, is the gentleman averse to getting 5 or 10 min- 
utes after the disposition of the conference report, or is it of 
such importance that he feels he must reply to it at this par- 
ticular time? 


Mr. HEFLIN. I wish to reply now. I am sure that from 
what I have seen that I could not get unanimous consent to 
reply. 


Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws the point of order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I am not willing that the speech 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] shall go unchal- 
lenged. The gentleman says that the Republican side has sup- 
ported and upheld the administration in every way. I challenged 
that statement while the gentleman was speaking and I chal- 
lenge it new. I deny the truthfulness of that statement, and I 
call attention to the facts disclosed by the Recorp. Thirty- 
two Republican Congressmen voted against the war resolution. 
A hundred and eleven Republican Congressmen voted against 
tabling the McLemore resolution, Seventy-six Republican Con- 
eressmen voted for the Cooper amendment to the armed neutral- 
ity bill, an amendment designed to nullify the measure’s entire 
effectiveness, One huridred and sixty Republican Congressmen 
voted against the Shipping Board bill, which has given America 
its great and growing merchant marine 

Mr. WALSH. Well, the gentleman is not reading from the 
Recorp. He is reading from the Democratic campaign docu- 
ment, and I make the point of order that the gentleman should 
not be permitted to read without the consent of the House from 
an extraneous document. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am stating the facts disclosed by the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I will not be permitted to 
give the truth to the country 

The SPEAKER. The rule is not always invoked, but when- 
ever it is invoked it has to be enforced. It does not permit mis- 
cellaneous general debate on a conference report. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, in all fairness I ask the gentle- 
man fronr Massachusetts to be fair and just and let me give to 
the country the whole truth about Republican votes on these 
wir measures, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit me, 
I have seen the document from which the gentleman is reading, 
and if the facts which he is now reading— 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is to vote on this con- 
ference report. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, the gentleman from Massachusetts de- 
clines to permit me to proceed—— 

The question was taken, and 
agreed to. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist on its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 28 and ask 
for a further conference, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unsnimous consent that the House insist on its disagreement 
to Senate amendment No. 28 and ask for a further conference. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist on its disagreement to Senate amendment 28 and ask for 
a further conference. 











the conference report was 


SS 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina moves 
that the House further insist on its disagreement to Senate 
amendment 28 and ask for a further conference. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a prefer- 


ential motion, to concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ANDERSON moves to concur in Senate amendment No. 28, with 


the following amendments: 

“ (1) On page 14, strike out the provis ginning wi ine 2 
ending with line 3 on page 15. Pa rer ere ee 

“(2) Strike out all of section 7 fol- 
lowing : 

s Sec. 7. That the rent for real estate within the District of Co- 
lum ria shall not be in excess of the following rates herein provided for: 

(a) The rent, whether by the day, week, month, or year, at which 
such reai estate was let on the 30th day of September, 1916, plus 15 
per cent of such rent; or 

“*(b) If not rented on that date the rent, whether by the day, week. 
month, or year, at which it was thus last let before that date “plus 15 
per cent of such rent; or , 

““(c) If such real estate was not rent 
30, 1916, or if it has been converted from dwelling, apartment, hotel, 
or residence uses to business uses since that date, or if it was rented 
prior to that date upon a term lease of not less than 10 years which 
expired since the 30th day of September, 1916, then it may be rented 
for an amount which will allow 7 per cent net on a valuation equal 
to the assessed valuation of such property for taxation plus 50 per 
cent thereof. Said rents above prescribed shall be the standard rents 
for said several classes of property and prima facie shall be reasonable 
rents therefor. In any case where elevator or other service furnished 
prior to September 30, 1916, is omitted subsequent to that date reduc- 
tions proportionate to the value of such service shall be made. 

“*In fixing rents of real estate under subsection (c) of this section 
there shall be taken into account the taxes and assessments thereon. the 
cost of reasonable repairs and maintenance actually incurred, and of 
insurance, and of light, heat, water, and elevator, and other service 
where furnished, as well as a proper allowance for depreciation. 

“*In the case of hotels or apartment houses or of rooms or apart- 
ments in hotels or apartment houses which were not rented to tenants 
or to guests on or before September 30, 1916, the rents shall be fixed 
by the rent administrator at the same prices, as nearly as may be, as 
were charged in hotels or apartment houses of similar character and 
location and having similar accommodations on the 30th day of Septem- 
ber, 1916, plus 15 per cent of such rent. Apartment houses which have 
been or may be converted into single rooms or suits, furnish by or for 
the owner or lessee, and rented for transient occupation, shall be classed 
as hotels, and shall be subject to all the ordinances, rules, regulations, 
and laws of the District of Columbia relating to hotels. 

““* When real estate is rented furnished, the rent administrator shall 
authorize a fair and reasonable rental for the furniture in addition to 
the rental for the real estate, which rental shall not exceed a rate of 
30 per cent of the value of the furniture per annum and shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the rent administrater. 

“* Rents in excess of the rates herein authorized are hereby declared 
to be against public policy and void, and if accrued or paid after the 
passage of this act such excess may be recovered by the lessee, his as- 
signs, or legal representatives if action shall be begun therefor within 
six months after the exp‘ration of his tenure.’ 

““(3) On page 17, strike out paragraph beginning with line 3 and end- 
ing with line 13. 

“(4) On pages 19 and 20, strike out all of section 11. 

(5) On page 20, strike out the first paragraph in section 12, beginning 
with line 11 and ending with line 16. 

(6) On page 21, line 12, strike out the words ‘a resident of the 
District of Columbia and.’ 

“(7) On page 21, line 21, strike out the words ‘ including mortgagees.’ 

“(8) On page 22, strike out the proviso beginning with line 5 down 
to and including the word ‘ final’ in line 20. 

“(9) On page 22, line 22, strike out the words ‘board of rent 
peals’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘ rent administrator.’ 

(10) Strike out section 17 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“* Sec. 17. That any person subject to the provisions of this act, or 
whenever such person is a corporation, any director or officer thereof 
or any receiver, trustee, lessee, agent, or person acting for or employed 
by such corperation, who shall willfully receive rents on real estate in 
excess of those permitted by the terms of this act, or who shall wiil- 
fully, by any sale or transfer or by any act or subterfuge, evade or at- 
tempt to evade or aid and abet in evading, the provisions of this act 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or imprisonment not 
exceeding one year, or both.’ ”’ 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LEVER. How much time would be allowed under the 
rule on this amendment? Do I have an hour in my own right 
which I can control? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, is it possible the gentleman 
from South Carolina has an hour which he controls on an amend- 
ment which was offered, a preferential amendment? 

The SPEAKER. ‘Anybody who gets the floor has an hour. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me ask the gentleman from Minnesota how 
much time he desires, to see if we can agree as to time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I imagine I will not want more than 15 
or 20 minutes—say 20 minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. And the gentleman from Kentucky is interested. 
How much time would he desire? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I can not say, until after I 
have heard the gentleman from Minnesota, but I suppose I 
would, in order to be perfectly safe about the matter, like to 


and insert in lieu thereof the 


ed on or prior to September 
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have 20 minutes, although I may not use any of It. 
upon the gentleman’s explanation altogether of his amendment, 


It denends 


Mr. LEVER. I think we can save time if we can come to a 
unanimous-consent agreement. I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this amendment be limited to 50 minutes, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota to have 20 and I to have 30. 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman yield me five minutes? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; Iwill. I will not have any left myself-—— 

Wr. BLANTON. For a _ preferential matter that may be 
offered I want five minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. I will try to give it to the gentleman. 

Mr. RANDALL, Does the gentleman's request involve only 
time on this amendment or does it involve the time on another 
amendment which may be offered—a preferential motion? 

Mr. LEVER. It involves this amendment. 

Mr. RANDALL. It merely involves this? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes, 

The SPEAKER. Is anybody making any request? 

Mr. LEVER. I have already submitted a request, Mr. 
Speaker, for 50 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I assumed that, having offered this amend- 
ment, I was entitled to recognition to argue it. If the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] is going, after the de- 
bate, to permit amendments to be offered, and this thing to go 
on indefinitely, I am going to insist on what rights I have. 

Mr. LEVER. I would say to the gentleman from Minnesota 
that he has offered a preferential motion, the only motion that 
can be offered at this time. Unless his motion is voted down 
there would be no other motion in order. Of course, if the 
motion is voted down, then there would be other preferential 
motions, which I could not keep out except by unanimous con- 
sent or by moving the previous question. And even thut would 
not keep out the motion. It would only cut off the debate, I 
ask the Chair to submit the unanimous-consent request that 
the debate be limited to 50 minutes on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto, 30 minutes to be controlled by myself and 
~0 minutes by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANpDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
T want to say this about that: Having offered this amendment, 
it strikes me I am entitled te close the debate and consequently 
J think T shall object to that sort of an arrangement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota objects. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman realizes that the gentleman 
from Minnesota has an hour in his ewn right? 

Mr. LEVER. I submitted that inquiry to the Chair a moment 
ago, and the Chair held that I controlled one heur on this amend- 
ment, rather than the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDER- 
SON ]. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair held that anybody that got the 
floor on 2 motion like this had an hour. 

Mr. LEVER. I have the right to move the previous question 
at any time, being in charge of the bill, but I do not desire to 
do that. 

The SPEAKER. 
has not been asked. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman can not move the previous 
question while the gentleman from Minnesota has the floor. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman has not the floor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was on my feet and asking for recogni- 
tion and am entitled to the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I ask for a ruling as to who has 
the floor; whether it is the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
LrveR], or whether the gentleman from Minnesota did not get it 
when he got the floor to offer his amendment? 

Mr. LEVER. The Chair subsequently recognized me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. There was a demand for the 
regular order, and therefore the Speaker will have to decide who 
has the floor. 

The SPEAKER. 
hour. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, does not the gentleman from 
Minnesota {Mr. ANDERSON], who was recognized to offer a 
preferential motion, in offering that motion have the floor for 
the discussion of that motion? 

‘The SPEAKER. Not to the exclusion of the chairman. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman from 
Minnesota that I am perfectly willing to give him 80 minutes, 
if that will help, out of my hour. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I do not know what the gentlemen are 
going to say on this proposition. I do not want to make a pre- 
liminary statement and then have no opportunity at all to meet 
nny debate that will be made. Why can not the gentleman 
control one-half the time and I the other half? 


The Chair is not passing on that because it 


The chairman of the committee has the first 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Should not the gentleman from 
Minnesota explain his amendment and then let it be discussed 
afterwards? 

The SPEAKER. It does not shift from the chairman unless 
he is upset on the motion for the previous question, 

Mr. LEVER. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota 30 
minutes, to be disposed of as he sees fit, and will reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to finish that decision. If 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr,. LEever], who is en- 
titled to make a motior for the previous question, should “be 
defeated on it, the control of the matter swings to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. LEVER. Certainty. That is the established practice 
here. 

The SPEAKER. I remember the first time that was brought 
to my attention. The Committee on Naval Affairs in the Fifty- 
third Congress brought in a report relating to something about 
land at the Naval Observatory, and Mr. Cannon, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, and Mr. SmarrotrH, 
of Colorado, and somebody else, made a vicious fight on it and 
a successful fight, and upset the Naval Affairs Committee com- 
pletely and took the charge of the matter away from them, 
And between two days Amos Cummings, who was a very popu- 
lar and persuasive kind of a man, went around among his 
friends and made personal solicitations that they help over- 
throw Mr. Cannon and Mr. SHArrorH, and whoever the third 
man was. And, lo and behold, what happened was that the 
Committee on Naval Affairs got it back again. Now, once since 
I have been Speaker the matter has swung backward and for- 
ward three times, but the ruling of the Chair has been from time 
immemorial that the chairman has control. 

Mr. LEVER. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, 
ANDERSON] 30 minutes out of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the housing and rental con- 
ditions in the District of Columbia are appalling. I think it 
would not be too much to characterize them, in some cases at 
least, as being horrible. One has only to take a little interest 
in the situation in this District to become informed of facts 
which discredit the District as the Capital of the Nation. 

Now, I have here a list of more than a hundred places visited 
by one young lady war worker in the District in search of a 
room, and at none of them was she able to find a room of any 
kind at less than $45 a month. She is now living in a little 
back bedroom off a kitchen, for which she pays $45 a month. 
Most of these war workers come from very good homes all over 
the country. They have a desire to perform a real service. 
Most of them are making a sacrifice, and yet they are asked to 
live in Washington under conditions that almost equal the con- 
ditions in the trenches of Europe. This situation ought not to 
exist, and these conditions ought not to be permitted to exist. 
My attention this morning was called to another case, the case 
of three houses not very far from the Capitol, in which there 
are housed 100 war workers, and these three little houses yield 
a monthly rent of more than $2,000. Before the war the three 
houses could be rented for $225. These are just illustrations, 
and yet they are more or less typical of conditions that exist 
all over the District. 

Now, the parliamentary situation in which this bill stands is 
this: The Senate has placed upon the emergency agricultural 
bill an amendment known as the Pomerene amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. In regard to the conditions which the gentle- 
man has described and with which he is familiar throughout 
the District, I would like to ask how closely that verges on giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the enemy and hindrance and discomfort 
and destruction to our own war machinery? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It probably is not possible to say just how 
close that goes to giving aid and comfort to the enemy; but this 
is true, that thousands of people who have come to the District 
desiring to do war work have found it impossible to stay in 
Washington under the conditions under which they were re- 
quired to live. 

I started to relate what the parliamentary situation was. 
The Senate has placed on the Agricultural emergency bill an 
amendment designed to deal with the rental situation in the 
District, known as the Pomerene amendment. Prior to that the 
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House had passed a bill introduced and sponsored by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson], and to that bill the Senate 
also adopted an amendment, the so-called Pomerene bill. As 1 
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understand it, on that bill the House and Senate conferees 
are now in a deadlock, with very little likelihood of an agree- 
ment. The only chance, the only practical way, of getting | 
legislition upon this question is through the Senate amend- 
ment to the pending bill. 

Now, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNson], in a 
speech which he made some time ago, made a number of ob- 
jections to the Pomerene amendment which in my judgment are 
valid. It seemed to me that some one ought to try to so amend 
the Pomerene bill as to put some teeth into it and make it 
n real antiprofiteering bill. I have 
amendment which I have offered. 

The first objection to the Pomerene bill is that it fixes the 
date upon which the basis of the standard rent is determined 
as the first day of October, 1917. The effect of fixing that date, 
of course, is this, that all of those who had taken advantage of 
the war conditions and the great congestion in the District of 
Columbia to make a new contract at exorbitant rates, effective 
October 1, 1917, would be confirmed in that contract by the Pome- 
rene bill if it were passed. In order to correct that defect I 
have fixed as the date for the basis of the Pomerene bill the 
30th day of September, 1916, which is the same date fixed by 
the gentleman from Kentucky in the bill which he offered and 
which the House passed some time ago. 

Another objection.to the Pomerene bill was that it exempted 
entirely from its operations all of those buildings which had 
heen converted from dwelling and residential purposes to busi- 
uses. Now, as the gentleman from Kentucky very well 
suggests, there is no more reason why the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should be permitted to profiteer in business 
roperty than that they should be permitted to profiteer in 
residential or dwelling property, and I have offered an amend- 
ment which strikes out that proviso and fixes the rent of such 
property at a rate not in excess of a sum sufficient to yield 
7 per cent on the assessed valuation plus 50 per cent. 

Another objection to the Pomerene bill urged by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky was directed toward the penalty clause. 
He urged, and rightly urged, that if the property was rented by 
a corporation, that corporation could not be sent to jail, and 
therefore the only penalty which could be visited upon the cor- 
poration was the thousand-dollar fine provided in the Pomerene 
bill. I have undertaken by a new section, 17, to put some teeth 
into the penalty clause, and I have made the officers and directors 
and agents of every corporation in the District of Columbia 
renting real estate and subject to the provisions of this act sub- 
ject to both fine and imprisonment for its violation. 

The rent which was charged under the contract on the 30th 
day of September, 1916, plus 15 per cent, is the standard rent for 
all property which was rented on that date and as to property 
which was not rented on that date, but which was rented pre- | 
viously at an agreed price, the last agreed price plus 15 per 
cent is the standard rate. The only cases in which that stand- | 
ard rent, as fixed by September 30, 1916, does not apply are, first, 
those in which the property has been converted from dwelling | 
to business uses since that date; second, those cases where the | 
property has been rented upon a long-term lease which expired 
subsequent to the 30th day of September, 1916, a class of cases 
Which obviously, it seems to me, ought to constitute an exception, 
and as to these the 7 per cent provision applies. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
Inan yield ; 

Che SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man there if his amendment in regard to the lease expiring on 
the 16th day of September is not an error? Should not that be 
the 380th? 

Mr, ANDERSON, Yes; it should be the 30th of September 
and IT ask now that the word “ sixteenth” which appears in sub- 
division (ec) of my amendment, may be changed to the “ 30th 
of September,” and wherever it appears, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the change 
indicated will be made. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Now, the rents which are prescribed in this 
bill are made the standard rents of the District of Columbia, 
and any rent in excess or contract which provides for rents in 
excess of those herein authorized are declared to be void and 
against public policy. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

_ Mr. LEVER. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
JOHNSON] 20 minutes, and reserve the balance of my time. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. In the beginning, Mr. Speaker, 


tried to do that in the 
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Does the gentleman yield? 


I may ask to avail myself of the same privilege that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] has asked—that is, that I 
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be not compeiled to use all my time at once, for the very good 
reason that the gentleman from Minnesota did not take up his 
autendments one by one and explain them. He made very appro- 
priate comments on the outrageous and distressing couditions 
that exist in the District of Columbia, which are even far worse 
than he has put them. I agree with him that there is a crying 
need for legislation on this subject, but that is not of such recent 
date. Outrageous profiteering was going on in the District of 
Columbia in the way of house rents back in December and Janu- 
ary. On the 24th of January I introduced a bill to curb it. That 
bill has gone along until the Members of a body at the other end of 
the Capitol, in seeking to delay really beneficial legislation upon 
the subject, now have two sets of conferees upon the same subject. 
That body, in humoring its conferees in their inaction, are saying 
to them, in substance, “ Stand idly by and do nothing while we 
try it with another set of conferees.” Nobody knows but what 
they will have another set, or half a dozen sets, of conferees before 
the matter is disposed of, and I am quite sure it would be to the 
liking of two or three gentlemen on the committee having juris- 
diction of the matter at the other end of the Capitol, who really 
desire no beneficial legislation. Those men are intelligent, and 
in their intelligence they know that the measure which they have 
proposed will not remedy the evil. Knowing that, they persist 
upon the passage of the Pomerene bill, when, as men of intelli- 
gence, they know that it will not bring relief to a single sufferer 
in the District of Columbia. They know—and I state that delib- 
erately, for they are men of sufficient ability to know what they 
do—that their measure will not bring relief. They know that 
when they adopt the plan set out in the Pomerene bill, providing 
that the landlords shall have “7 per cent net,” they thereby 
limit legalized profiteering only by the blue sky without restrict- 
ing or hampering in every way the right of the profiteer to im- 
pose upon the tenant in the way of overhead charges that which 
he can not take more directly. The proposition in the Pomerene 
bill is that the landlord shall have 7 per cent “ net,” when these 
gentlemen of ability know that within an hour each and every 
landlord who desires to profiteer can go down town to the 
proper official in the District Building and convert his individual 
ownership of property into corporate ownership. Then he can 
elect himself president of that corporation, his wife secretary 
of it, another member of his family manager, and then out of 
what. they have extortionately taken from the tenant they can 
pay each and every member of that family a big salary. There 
is no restriction whatever upon overhead charges, and they may 
take for themselves 7 per cent “ net” in addition to the salaries 
they may allow themselves; so that they can extort God knows 
what. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] in his amend- 


ment also adopts that plan. There are other errors in the 
amendment submitted by the gentleman from Minnesota to 
which I will refer later, and I wish to compliment him by ex- 


pressing the opinion that he has not been sufficiently familiar 
with the situation here, else he would not have offered his amend- 
ment. Some gentlemen on the Agricultural Committee who have 
charge of this bill state frankly that the thousands of complaints 
which have been made by letter, and thousands more which have 
been made verbally, have gene to the committee of the House 
which has jurisdiction of this matter and not to them; that they 
have not been made acquainted with the tricks of the profit- 
eers in the District of Columbia; and that, therefore, they 
ean not write a bill which will meet those tricks. They also 
admit that not being sufficiently advised as to the tricks of the 
profiteers they are not prepared to sit across the table with men 
who may be prepared upon that subject and work out a bill 
that will save a war worker from being profiteered upon here in 
the District of Columbia. 

It has appeared in the testimony of two members of the Real 
Estate Brokers’ Association before the Senate committee—and 
it is in print—that they themselves wrote the bills which were 
attempted to be made substitutes for the bill that the House 
adopted. The bill known as the Pomerene amendment is noth- 
ing more nor less than a shifting of paragraphs, a change of 
phraseology of those bills which the Real Estate Brokers’ Asso- 
ciotion say they prepared, except that the Pomerene bill goes 
further and gives to the landlord more than the representatives 
of the landlords came to the House and asked. Now, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota in one of his amendments proposes to strike 
out the provision that the rent administrator provided for in the 
Pomerene bill shall be a resident of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. One of your amendments pro- 
poses to strike out of the Pomerene bill the provision that the 
rent administrator shall be a resident of the District of Colum- 
bia. But the gentleman leaves in the Pomerene amendment the 
clause that the Senate shall confirm the nomination made by 
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the President. I believe that I know sufficiently well the atti- 
tude of two or three gentlemen who are really behind what is 
known as the Pomerene bill to make the statement that when 
the President sends the nomination to the Senate of the rent 
administrator and that nomination is referred to the District 
of Columbia Committee having jurisdiction of it at the other 
end of the Capitol, that unless the man nominated be a profiteer 
himself, or in sympathy with the profiteers, the nomination will 
never see the light of day. That nomination, in my honest 
opinion, would stay with that committee forever and for eter- 
nity, and we would have no rent administrator at all, while the 
protiteering would go on. 

I am not mincing any words, I am justified in saying what I 
im saying, beeause these two or three men are men of intelli- 
gence, and they know what to do; and, if it had not occurred to 
them, their attention has been called to the defects of the 
Pomerene bill over and over again—that a man owning a piece 
of property here and renting it can extort and profiteer to the 
full extent of his desire if he only goes down town and incorpo- 
rate, and that he can do in an hour. 

The bill which the House passed imposed an income tax, and 
the profiteers could net incorporate against that. They could 
not depend on a fellow profiteer on a jury to return a verdict 
of not guilty if one should be indicted, nor to hang a jury, as 
the case no doubt would be. 

The gentleman from Minnesota referred to his amendment as 
putting teeth in this bill. I can not eseape the conclusion that 
whatever teeth are in his amendment are terribly afflicted with 
pyorrheea and would come out the first time they were called 
upon for serviceable use. [Laughter.] 

The gentleman from Minnesota spoke about having struck out 
of the Pomerene bill that clause which permits a piece of prop- 
erty which formerly had been used as a residence to afterwards 
be converted to business uses and then become the instrument of 
profiteering. He strikes that out of the Pomerene bill, and then 
in his amendment, subsection “c” to section 7, he rewrites it. I 
read from his amendment: 

(c) If such real estate was not rented on or prior to September 
30, 1916, or if it has been converted from dwelling, apartment, hotel, or 
residence uses to business uses since that date, er if it was rented prior 
to that date upon a term lease of not less than 10 years which expired 
since the 30th day of September, 1916, then it may be rented for an 
amount which will allow 7 per cent net on a valuation equal to the 
assessed valuation of such property for taxation plus 50 per cent 
thereof. 

Further down in the third paragraph, subsection “ ¢” 
tion a 








of see- 
the gentleman from Minnesota has this language in his 
nmendment 
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partment houses which bave been or may be converted into singie 


rooms or suites, furnished by or for the owner and rented for transient 
eceupation shall be classed as hotels and shall be subject to all the 
ordinances, rules, regulations, and laws of the District of Columbia 


relating to hotels. 


That takes hotels, apartment houses, and rooms out of this 
bill entirely, and puts them under existing hotel laws of the 
District of Columbia. They no longer would be controlled by 
this bill if that amendment should be adopted. But that is only 
one significant part of that language. If the proprietor of the 
Cairo Apartment House himself had written that paragraph he 
would, no doubt, have written it just as it is. 

I can say without fear of contradiction that the worst profitees 
ia the District of Columbia is the proprietor of the Cairo Apart- 
ment House. His name is Schneider. He has been endeavoring, 
according to many reports that have come to me, to get every- 
body out of his apartment house who had apartments there and 
eonvert the whole building—abont 1,000 rooms, although I wili 
not be accurate about that—into single rooms, or communi- 
cating rooms, and then rent them by the day and by the day 
only. If this language should be adopted he. would be permitted 
to do that very thing. 

This week a woman who is working in the War-Risk Insuraneea 
Bureau told me that for several years she had had an apartment 
at the Cairo; that just a day or two before, she had gone to her 
work in the morning, had locked her room, and that when she 
returned the door had been cut open with an axe or hatchet, 
and she found the owner of the apartment house had chucked 
her furniture out, and had put in furniture of his own, and had 
a man in her room, 

The language just referred to would protect that profiteer, 
and would convert that apartment house into the biggest 
profiteering instrument that one could imagine. I asked her 
why she did not consult a lawyer. She said, “I have consulted 
a lawyer,” and she gave me his name—one of the best lawyers 
in the District of Columbia. She said the lawyer told her that 
her landlord was subject to prosecution because of the trespass; 
that she could institute proceedings against him, oust him from 
her apartment which she had been holding, under the Saulsbury 
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resolution; and, next, she could sue him for damages. But she 
said that when she came to investigate she found that she would 
have to lose so much time away from the department where she 
was at work to get criminal charges against him and to prose- 
cute the charges afterwards that it would be cheaper for her to 
leave and go back home. 

If that man should get complete possession of that one piece 
of property under the opportunity afforded by this amendment, 
what is he going to do with it? I will say flatfootedly, he is 
going to profiteer with it; and the newspapers tell us the extent 
to which he is going to profiteer. ‘The newspapers tell us that 
oniy two or three days ago this same landlord brought suit 
against the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Grece] for $5,000 be- 
cause Mr. Greee, under the Saulsbury resolution, has been hold- 
ing on, since the Ist day of October, to premises which were 
legally his under the Saulsbury resolution. If this man is to 
recover what he thinks is right, if he is to recover the amount 
that he has alleged in his petition to be equitable and right— 
the amount of $5,000—for the short time for which the gentie- 
man from Texas has held the premises, how many thousands of 
dollars will the fellow be able to get with these other eight or 
ten hundred rooms from people who have so held them? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I notice in the so-called Pomerene amendment, 
section 7, the following provision: 

Elevator and other service as furnished on sald date shall continue. 

I notice in the so-called Anderson amendment the following 
langzunge : 

In any case where elevator or other service furnished prior to Sep 
tember 16, 1916, is omitted subsequent to that date, reductions propor- 
tionate to the value of sueh service shall be made. 

I would like to get the gentleman’s opinion of this. Under the 
present law and under the decisions of the courts of the District 
of Columbia a tenant may not withhold rent even though the 
landiord may cut off the heat and eut off janitor service. In 
other words, even though he may cut off everything except the 
bare room the tenant can uot withhold the rent, beeause there is 
not any fixed measure of damage which has been determined, and 
all on earth that he can do is to bring suit to compel the land- 
lord to furnish him with things which the law implies he shall be 
furnished. If the language in the Pomerene amendment is ac- 
cepted that does not add to the tenant’s present rights at all. Tt 
still leaves him with a lawsuit on his hands. Will the Anderson 
amendment help him any? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. TI do not think the Anderson 
amendment helps at all. The Pomerene bill seeks to compel the 
tenant to resort to lawsuits. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman three 
minutes more, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I wish I could go 
more into the features of the bill than I have time to do. Al- 
though it is not a pleasant thing to do, vet I do not want to 
close ny remarks without repeating that it is a conelusion from 
which nobody can escape, that two or three in another body, 
men having jurisdiction of the rent bill know just as plainly 
as they can see the sun at noon, that they are purposely and 
deliberately operating in behalf of the profiteer. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a preferential motion 
at this time, which I send to the desk and ask to have rend. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, there is an amendment pend- 
ing, and I suppose it is not in order to offer another amendment. 

The SPEAKER. It depends upon what the amendment is. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman says that it is a preferential 
motion. I do not see how that could be, 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will read the amendment of the 
gentleman from California. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Motion by Mr. RANDALL: That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the Senate amendment No. 28, and that the House concur i 
sald amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Ii is a preferential motion over the other at 
this stage of the proceedings. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Branton], 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of the 


The time of the gentleman from 


rent measure of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr, Jonnson}, 
and I favor his position entirely which he takes on that ques- 
tion, but I de not think this bill with war-time prohibition au:! 
other important emergency measures in it should be held up 
any longer on account of the rent proposition alone. 
passed the House of Representatives May 28 of this year. 
passed the Senate on September 6 of this year. 


This bill 
It 


It contains 
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several emergency provisions—war-time emergency provisions. 
It contains a provision fer furnishing seed wheat and beans 
to the country for planting. Wheat planting time is here and 
fast approaching for all parts of the United States. It contains, 
as I said, war-time prohibition, which I deem the most im- 
portant feature in the bill. If we are going to put it off any 
ionger and let it die here because of this controversy over the 
rent proposition, I think it will be hurtful to the country. Iam 
heartily in favor of the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Ranparx]. I think we could well afford 
to aecept the rent provision contained in this bill as embraced 
in the Senate amendment, as it will afford some protection at 
least, and we have none at present. It provides that the rent 
which shall be permitted to be charged in this District from new 
on shall be upon the basis of rent charged on October 1, 1917. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Dees the gentleman really 
believe that? : 

Mr. BLANTON. That is a plain statement in the bill. It 
says: 

That the rent for real estate within the District of Columbia shall 
not be in excess of the following rates herein provided for: 

(a) The vent, whether by the day, week, month, or year, at which 
real estate was let on October 1, 1917, or (b) if not rented on that 
date, the rent, whether by the day, week, month, or year, at which It 
was thus last let before that date, or (c) if real estate was not rented 
on or prior to October 1, 1917, then it may be rented for an amount 
equal to 7 per cent net on a valuation equal to the assessed valuation of 
said property for taxation plus 50 per cent thereof. Said rents above 
prescribed shall be the standard rents for said several classes of prop- 
erty, and prima facie shall be reasonable rents therefor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the word “net,” leaving the overhead charges, as I said 
a moment ago, limited only by the size which the landlord wishes 
to make them. 

Mr. BLANTON. But if there were a rent value on October 
1, 1917, if a piece of property was rented in the District of 
Columbia on October 1, 1917, then that is the present charge 
which it shall be rented at during the continuation of this war. 
You can net get around that proposition, and with such a rent 
proposition as that in this bill I for one am willing to accept 
it in order to let this.war-time prohibition go into effect. I 
think there is a disposition—not on the part of my friend from 
Kentucky [Mr. Jomnson] but I am afraid that there is a dis- 
position on the part of others in this House who are not so 
favorable to the war-time prohibition—to let this bill die a 
natural death, with this rent proposition as an excuse. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Does not the gentleman think 
that there is plenty of time between now end the 4th of March 
next, which long antedates the 1st of July, when the prohibition 
amendment goes into effect, to get the prehibition amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman from Kentucky believe 
ihat there is plenty of time between now and the Ist of nex 
March to plant wheat, to raise food for our country and our 
allies if this war is to continue? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. What has that got to do with 
the prohibition question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, that is one of the emergency features 
of this bill which we are letting die because of the rent propo- 
: tion. ° 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, without 
the time being taken out of the time on this measure, that the 
reply of the President to Austria-Hungary in the hands of the 
Speaker may be read. I understand that the bulletin which 
the Speaker has has been verified and contains the reply of 
this Government to the Austro-Hungary Government. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent, the time not to be taken out of this debate, 
that the bulletin of the United Press, stating the President's 
reply to the Austre-Hungary proposition for peace, be read. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The matter is as follows: 

{Pulletin.] 
WASHINGTON, October 19, 1918. 

President Wilson to-day answered Austria-Hungary’s plea fer peace 
with the reply that conditions are so altered since January 8 that he can 
not accept now their autonomy plan as a basis of peace. 

In subsiance it was a refusal to do any peace business with Austria. 

the note, as transmitted frem Secretary of State Lansing to the 
Swedish minister, said : 

_ “I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of the 
‘th instant, in which you transmit a communication from the Im- 
perial and Royal Government of Austria-Hungary to the President. I 
tm now instructed by the President. to request you to be good enough 
through your Government to convey to the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment the following reply : 

_ ‘The President deems it his duty to say to the Austro-Hungariaa 
Government that he can not entertain the present suggestions of that 
Government because of certain events of utmost importance which, oc- 
curring since the delivery of his address of the Sth of January last, 


have necessarily altered the attitude and responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, 


“‘Among the 14 terms of peace which the President formulated at 
that time occurred the following: 

“*<<70. The peoples of Austria-Hungary whose place among the 
nations we wish to see saf ed and assured should be accorded the 
freest opporiunity of autonomous development.” 

“*Since that sentence was written and uttered to the Congress of 
the United States the Government of the United States has recognized 
that a state of. belligerency exists ‘between the Czecho-Slovaks and the 
German and Austro-Hungarizcn Hmptres, and that the Czecho-Slovaks’ 
national council is a de facto belligerent government, clothed with 
proper authority to direct the military and political affairs of the 
Czecho-Slovaks. 

“*Tt has also recognized fn the fullest manner the justice of the 
nationalistic aspirations of the Jugo-Slavs for freedom. 

_. ‘The President is, therefore, no Jonger at liberty to accept a mere 
“autonomy” of these peoples as a basis of peace, but is obliged to 
insist that they, and not he, shall be the judges of what action on the 
past of the Austro-Hungarian Government will satisfy their aspira- 
ons and their conception of their rights and destiny as members of 
the family of nations.’” 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota has 20 
minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask how much time I have? 

The SPEAKER. Four mivtes. 

Mr. LEVER. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] to make a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that it is 
essentially proper in connection with the message of the Presi- 
dent just read to have incorporated in the Recorp at this point 
the declaration of independence announced from Paris on the 
18th of October of the Republic of the Czecho-Slovak nation, 
and I’ask unanimous consent that that declaration of independ- 
ence be printed in fhe Recorp to follow the reply of the President. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the declaration of independence of the Czecho- 
Slovaks be incorporated in the Recorp immediately to follow 


the statement by the President. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 


The matter is as follows: 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE OF THE C7"CHO-SLOVAK NATION BY ITS 
PROVISIONAL GOVEKN MENT. 

At this grave moment, when the Hohenzollerns are offering peace in 
order to stop the victorious advance of the allied armies, and to prevent 
the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary and Turkey, and when the 
Hapsburgs are promising the federalization of the Empire and autonomy 
to the dissatisfied natiopalities committed to their rule, we, the Czecho- 
Slovak National Council, recognized by the allied and American Govern- 
ments as the provisional government of the Czecho-Siovak State and 
nation, in complete accord with the declaration of the Czech deputies 
made in Prague on January 6, 1918, and realizing that federalization, 
and, still more, sutonomy, mean nothing under a Hapsburg dynasty, do 
hereby make and declare this our declaration of independence. 

FREEDOM OF THE PEOPLE. 

We do this because of our belief that no people should be forced to 
live under a sovereignty they do not recognize, and because of our 
knowledge and firm conviction that our nation can not freely develop in 
a Hapsburg mock federation, which is only a new form of the dena- 
tionalizing oppression under which we have suffered for the past 300 
years. 

We consider freedom to be the first prerequisite for federalization and 
believe that the free nations of central and eastern Europe may easily 
federate should they find it necessary. 

We make this declaration on the basis of our historic and natural 
right. We have been an independent State since the seventh century; 
and, in 1526, as an independent State, consisting of Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Silesia, we joined with Austria and Hungary in a defensive union 
against the Turkish danger. 

We have never voluntarily surrendered our rights as an independent 
State in this confederation. ‘The Hlapsburgs broke their compact with 
our nation by illegally transgressing our rights and violating the con- 
stitution of our State, which they had pledged themselves to uphold, 
and we therefore refuse longer to remain a part of Austria-Hungary in 
any form. 





OPPRESSED BY THE MAGYARS. 

We claim the right of Bohemia to be reunited with her Slovak 
brethren of Slovakia, once part of our national State, later torn from 
our national body, and 50 years ago incorporated in the Hungarian 
State of the Magyars, whe, by their unspeakable violence and ruthless 
oppression of their subject races, have lost all moral and human right 
to rule amybody but themselves. 

The world knows the history of our struggle against the Hapsburg 
oppression. intensified and systematized by the Austro-Hungarian dual- 
istice compromise of 1867. 

This dualism is only a shameless organization of brute force and 
explottation of the majority by the minority; it is a political conspir- 
acy of the Germans and Magyars against our own, as well as the other 
Slay and the Latin nations of the menarchy. 

The world knows the justice of our claims, which the Hapsburgs 
themselves dared not deny. Francis Joseph, in the most solemn manner, 





repeatedly recognized the sovereign rights of our nation. The Germans 
and Magyars opposed this recognition, and Austria-Hungary, bowing 
before the Pan-Germans, became a colony of Germany, and, as her van- 
guard to the East, provoked the last Balkan conflict as well as the pres- 


ent world war, which was begun by the Hapsburgs alone without the 
consent of the representatives of the people 
UNSPEAKAMLE CRIMES RECALLED. 

We can not and will not continue to live under the direct or indirect 
rule of the violators of Belgium, France, and Serbia, the would-be mur- 
derers of Russia and Roumania, the murderers of tens of thousands of 
civilians and soldiers of our blood, and the accomplices in numberiess 
unspeakable crimes committed in this war against humanity by the two 
degenerate and irresponsible dynasties. 

We will not remain a part of a State which has no justification for 
existence and which, refusing to accept the fundamental principles of 
modern world organization, remains only an artificial and fmmora! polit- 
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ical structure, hindering every movement toward democratic and social 
progress. The Ilapsburg dynasty, weighed down by a huge inheritance 
of error and crime, is a perpetual menace to the peace of the world, and 
we deem it our duty toward humanity and civilization to aid in bringing 
about its downfall and destruction. 

REJECT DIVINE ORIGIN CLAIMS. 

We reject the sacreligious assertion that the power of the Hapsburg 
and Hohenzollern dynasties is of divine origin; we refuse to recognize 
the divine rights of kings. 

Our nation elected the Hapsburgs to the throne of Bohemia of its own 
free will and by the same right deposes them. 

We hereby declare the Hapsburg dynasty unworthy of leading our na- 
tion, and deny all of their claims to rule in the Czecho-Slovak land, which 
we here and now declare shall henceforth be a free and independent 
people and nation. 

We meetups and shall adhere to the ideals of modern democracy, 2S 
they have been the ideals of our nation for centuries. We accept the 
American principles as laid down by President Wilson; the principles 
of liberated mankind—of the actual equality of nations—and of govern- 
ments deriving all their just power from the consent of the governed. 

We, the nation of Comenius, can not but accept these principles ex- 
Frome in the American Declaration of Independence, the principles of 
Jincoln, and of the declaration of the rights of man and of the citizen. 
For these principles our nation shed its blood in the memorable Hussite 
wars 500 years ago; for these same-principles, beside her allies, our 
nation is shedding its blood to-day in Russia, Italy, and France. 

SHALL BE A REPUBLIC. 


We shall outline only the main principles of the constitution of the 
Czecho-Slovak nation; the final decision as to the constitution itself 
Salts |e the legally chosen representatives of the liberated and united 
people. 

he Czecho-Slovak State shall be a republic. In constant endeavor 
for progress it will guarantee complete freedom of conscience, religion 
and science, literature and art, speech, the press, and the right of as- 
sembly and petition. 

The church shall be separated from the State. Our democracy shall 
rest on universal suffrage; women shall be placed on an equal footing 
with men, politically, socially, and culturally. The rights of the minor- 
ity shall be safeguarded by proportional representation ; national minor- 
ities shall enjoy equal rights. 

The government shall be parliamentary in form and shall ——— 
the principles of initiative and referendum. The standing army will be 
replaced by militia. 

The Czecho-Slovak nation will carry out far-reaching social and 
economic reforms; the large estates will be redeemed for home coloniza- 
tion, patents of nobility will be abolished. Our nation will assume its 
part of the Austro-Hungarian prewar public debt; the debts for this 
war we leave to those who incurred them. 


DONE WITH SECRET DIPLOMACY. 

In its foreign policy the Czecho-Slovak nation will accept its full share 
of responsibility in the reorganization of eastern Europe. It accepts 
fully the democratic and social principle of nationality and subscribes 
to the doctrine that all covenants and treaties shall be entered into 
openly and frankly without secret diplomacy. 

Our constitution shall provide an efficient, rational, and just govern- 
ment, which will exclude all special privileges and prohibit class legis- 
lation. 

Democracy has defeated theocratic autocracy. Militarism is over- 
come ; democracy is victorious ; on the basis of democracy mankind will 
be reorganized. 

The forees of darkness have served the victory of light; the longed- 
for age of humanity is dawning. ‘ 

We believe in democracy ; we believe in liberty, and liberty evermore. 

Given in Paris on the 18th of October, 1918, 

Pror. THOMAS G. MASARYK, 
Prime Minister and Minister of Finance. 
GEN. Dr. MILAN BR. STEFANIK, 
Minister of National Defense. 
Dr. EDWARD BENEs, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and of Interior. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. RANDALL]. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I do not agree with the state- 
ments made by my friend from Texas |Mr, BLANTON] that this 
motion which I have offered ought to be adopted because there is 
delay to some other provision in the bill by reason of nonaction 
on profiteering. I offered the motion in order to stop the cut- 
throat tactics of the landlords in Washington, who for two 
years have been robbing the people. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky and the gentleman from Minnesota propose in their mo- 
tions to continue that sort of oppression indefinitely by again 
sending the bill to conference, Now, I have examined the John- 
son bill and the so-called Pomerene bill, and while I am not a 
lawyer, I should say it would require a microscope to tell the 
difference between them. The so-called Pomerene bill has twice 
passed the Senate practically without opposition, and I do not 
believe the United States Senate is composed entirely of profiteers 
and rent profiteers. I am in favor of closing this question now 
by concurring with the Senate for the benefit of the people who 
are being robbed by the landlords of Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman yields back one minute. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr, JoHNnson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, the prohibition 
amendment, as the gentleman from California has just said, 
is in this same bill. That has been approved by both the House 
and the Senate, and is no longer an issue anywhere. That pro- 
hibition feature is not to become effective until the first day of 
next July. Its adoption 


Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield for a correction? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is a provision in the bill which be- 
comes effective May 1 in regard to malt liquor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The prohibition amendment, as 
I was about to say, becomes effective the 1st of next July. It 
does not make any difference whether the bill which makes it 
effective the 1st of July passes to-day, to-morrow, next week, 
or next month, just so it passes before the 1st of July; and 
everybody in the whole Nation knows that it will become law 
and be effective the 1st of next July; but everybody does not 
know that two or three men at the other end of this Capitol have 
started out to fasten profiteering upon the war workers in the 
District of Columbia, and have persisted in it; and I do insist 
to-day that no man has the equitable right, no man has the 
merciful right to come into this body and say that this bill 
ought to be passed to-day, imposing wrongs upon the tenant 
class, in order that somebody may say to the country that the 
prohibition bill will certainly become effective next July, when 
everybody between heaven and earth knows it will become 
effective then. The gentleman from California has just stated 
that he does not believe a lawyer with a microscope could tell 
the difference between the bill which the House passed and the 
Pomerene bill. They are as far apart as the Antipodes. One 
provides that profiteering shall be stopped by taxing to the extent 
of 100 per cent of the value of all they take in extortion; and 
the other provides that it shall be stopped, if at all, by fines 
which everybody knows will never be imposed; and the fine in 
~ mont many instances will not be as much as the extortion 
aken. 

Why not let the responsibility rest where it is, upon the 
shoulders of those few men at yonder end of the Capitol who 
are standing between the tenant class and the landlord class? 
The country knows where this burden is. These two or three 
men have assumed that grave responsibility, now let them keep 
it. Everybody knows that this House is on record as having 
passed a bill which would take from the extortioner all of his 
extortion; and everybody knows that the other body has come 
with a substitute which strikes out everything in the House bill 
after the enacting clause which, on its face, shows that it does 
not intend to take it all, but only a part; and several times I 
have cited specific instances. I referred to one piece of prop- 
erty containing 10,500 square feet which was rented to the 
Government at $10,000 a year, and at the time I first spoke of 
it I said they were then giving notice to the Government that 
after the Ist day of July they would charge $3 a square foot, 
making $31,500 instead of $10,000. If the penalty in the Pome- 
rene bill should become the law, the status of the prohibition 
bill to the contrary notwithstanding, they would only be com- 
pelled to pay $1,000 out of that $21,500 extortion, while if the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
ANDERSON] were to become the law then they would be com- 
pelled to take only $5,000 out of the $21,500 extortion. Yet 
we are told that one must use a microscope, and even then can 
not see the difference between the two. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. : 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask him a question for one minute? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am interested in this mat- 
ter entirely as a practical legislative problem. Everybody 
knows that if we are to get any legislation against profiteers of 
the District of Columbia in time to do any good we have got to 
get it on this agricultural appropriation bill. Now, if I thought 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] was correct in 
his assertion that the Pomerene bill fixes the rates absolutely on 
the basis of the 30th of October, 1917, and that no more than that 
could be charged, I would be willing to vote for the Pomerene 
amendment, although I know that the fixing of that date would 
legalize some profiteering, and very considerable profiteering, 
that has already occurred. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Not right there. But this is the situation: 
The Pomerene amendment does not fix the rates which were 
in effect on the 30th of October, 1917, absolutely as the standari| 
rate. There is another provision in the Pomerene amendment 
the effect of which would permit a review of those rents in 
every case where the rent on the 30th day of October, 1917, was 
not sufficient to yield 7 per cent on the assessed valuation plus 
50 per cent. Because it would permit that review in every it- 
stance, the operation of the law and its effective purpose would 
be delayed, and the Pomerene amendment have no result what- 
ever. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON, I yield now. 
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Mr. BLANTON. The provision on page 7, beginning at line 
10, provides that immediately after the passage of this bill the 
President is given authority to make zones around coal mines, 
juunition plants, and so forth. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What has that to do with this? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is in reply to the gentleman from Ken- 
tuecky [Mr. JouNsoNn], who said the provision did not come into 
effect until the Ist of next July. 

Mr. ANDERSON, All right. 

Now, then, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNSON] says 
that my amendment is subject to the same vice. As a matter of 
fact, itis not. The 7 per cent provision would only apply under 
my amendment to two cases, those cases in which the property 
has been converted from apartment, hotel, or residence uses to 
business uses, and those cases where the property has been 
leased under a long-term lease which expired subsequent to 
September 30, 1916. So that the gentleman from Kentucky is in 
error in that particular. 

Now, as I said, I am interested in this proposition from a 
legislative point of view. The concurring in the Senate amend- 
ment with my amendment would not be conclusive at all. The 
‘whole matter would have to go into conference. The House 
conferees could adopt any suggestion made by the gentleman 
from Kentucky. And the strange thing about all this is that 


the gentleman from Kentucky comes into the House finding fault | 


with every proposition that has been offered by anybody and 
making no suggestion at all except one which he knows can not 
possible be adopted. The result of that is that nobody has con- 
tributed more to the profiteers in Washington than the gentle- 
ian from Kentucky, because he more than anybody else has 
helped to delay the passage of legislation against profiteers by 


his insistence that nothing shall be adopted except the proposi- | 


tions which he has advanced. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. of Kentucky. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota undertakes to lay the blame for inaction at my door, while 
it properly belongs to a few men at the other end of the Capitol, 
who say that they will not go into conference with me upon 
so important a measure as this. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man, with that premise laid down, if he would be willing to go 
home and be a candidate for reelection to Congress and say to 
his people that if an important piece of legislation came along, 
nnd he was compelled to cooperate or to be thrown in contact 
with somebody whom he disliked, he would not perform a public 
dauty? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have always followed the practice of 
refraining from advising other people or suggesting to other 
people what they should do with reference to their own problems, 
and 1 must adhere to that rule now. So I can not answer the 
gentleman’s question. But I do want to say that the fact still 
remains that if we are to have the legislation which is in the 
emergency agricultural appropriation bill at all, some agree- 
ment must be reached upon this Pomerene amendment, and if 
some agreement is reached on the Pomerene amendment it 
ought to be an agreement which reflects as clearly as possible 
t 
tion. Now, I believe that the amendment which I have offered 
comes nearer to meeting the objections of the gentleman from 
Kentucky and the objections of other gentlemen of the House 
than anything that has been offered. I am sure that the 
Pomerene amendment is better with my amendments than it is 


he views of the House with respect to this profiteering proposi- | 


without them. I think I could draw a bill which would meet | 


the situation better than the Pomerene amendment does, but 
we are dealing with the Pomerene amendment as a basis, and 
we have no other basis on which to deal. And therefore if this 
House really wants to meet the situation that exists in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia it ought to agree to the amendment which I 
have offered. 

I have nothing further to say on the subject. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speeker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has one minute. 

Mr. LEVER. I desire to say that this bill has been out- 





rageously loaded by the cther body, and I am hoping that the | 


Committee on Agriculture sball not be foreed to take the juris- 
diction of the Committee on the District of Columbia. I hope, 
therefore, the House will vote down these various motions and 
let the conferees go back into conference on this rent propo- 
sition. I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The situation presents a rather unusual 
ease, with three motions dumped on top of each other. The 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] moves to further 


| 


' 
insist on amendment 28 and asks for a further conference. The 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] moves to concur, 
with an amendment, and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
RANDALL] makes a flat motion to recede and concur. The ques- 
tion is first on the motion of the gentleman from California, 
to recede and concur. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr Speaker, I think the Speaker is in 
error upon that proposition. 

The SPEAKER. How could he be in error when it is a 
preferential motion? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It could not be a preferential motion. 

; The SPEAKER. Of course it is, at this stage of the proceed- 
ing. 

Mr. ANDERSON. May I ask the Speaker whether the situa- 
tion is any different in this respect now from what it would be 
if the question were originally presented? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. That is one of the curious kinks in 
the parliamentary law of this House that I could never find 
anybody who could explain. When the matter originally was 
in here the motion of the gentleman from Minnesota would have 
been preferential over the motion of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia ; but when it gets back into this stage, with a partial con- 
ference report agreed to, then the situation changes, and it 
makes the motion of the gentleman from California preferen- 
tial. Now, if anybody wants to work out a puzzle, let him try 
to find out how that differentiates the game. have never been 


| able to find out why, but I know it does. The question is on the 


motion of the gentleman from California [Mr. Ranparz], to 
recede and concur. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks for a divi- 
sion. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 2, noes 25. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The vote recurs on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANbEeRson] to concur with an 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mir:mesota asks for a 
division. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 10, nves 25. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. LEVER. Just one moment, Mr. Speaker. I desire to call 
the attention of the House to the fact that the Senate amended 
the title of this bill by adding the words “and for other pur- 
poses.” For some reason or other the conferees overlooked that 
fact, and that amendment is still in disagreement. But I move 
now, Mr. Speaker, to concur in the Senate amendment amending 
the title of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Reserving the right to object, 
I can not refrain from suggesting that it might be because the 
title of the original bill was to prevent extortion. 

The SPEAKER The gentleman from South Carolina [| Mr. 
LEVER] moves to recede and concur in the Senate amendment 
amending the title of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the cen- 
tleman from South Carolina to further insist on the disarree- 
ment of the House to Senate amendment 28, and ask for a fur- 
ther conference. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to; and 
the Speaker announced as the conferees on the part of the House 
Mr. Lever, Mr. Ler of Georgia, Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi, Mr. 
HavceN, and Mr. McLavGuiin of Michigan. 

RESERVE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Spenker, I call up the conference re- 
port on Senate joint resolution 63. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, before this cenference 
report is called up I would like to ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 10 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. HEFLIN. On what subject? 

The SPEAKER. On what subject? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I want to address the House on what 
[ consider to be an insult to the soldiers of the Civil War, both 
those who wore the blue and those who wore the gray. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Who is the insult offered by? 
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Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It is offered in a publication that has | 
had considerable circulation throughout this country, I do not | 
think the gentleman will object to it. | 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HELIN. Who is the author of this article? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The author purports to be Dr. Frank 
Crane, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the gentleman propose to make a partisan 
speech of any character? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not think it is a partisan speech. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HEFLIN, I shall have to object. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting in the Recorp a letter written 
by the Minnesota Safety Commission to the Chief of the Bureau 
of Markets touching the application of United States standards 
for wheat. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp :n the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

lollowing is the letter referred to: 

Copy of a letter to Hon, Charles J. Brand, Chief of Bureau of Markets, 


United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., answer- 
ing his memoranda to his excellency, Gov. Burnquist, of Minnesota. 
Sr. Paci, MINN., August 20, 1918. 
ffon. CHarLes J. Brann, 
Chicf of Bureau of Markcts, 
United Statcs Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Our attention has been called to certain memoranda ad- 
dressed by you to his excellency, Gov. Burnquist, purporting to show 
inuccuracies and misstatements in our letter to you of July 12. We feel 
constrained to say that many of your statements are inconsistent with 
the actual facts and figures, and many of your comments upon our letter 
unwarranted ; therefore, with all due respect, we make reply thereto. 

You first state that we were not warranted in our statement that | 
the changes in the official grade standards of 1918 from those of 1917 | 
were slight and would not afford substantial relief from the injustices 
of the 1917 standards. You then submit some figures which are claimed 
to show that the changes are substantial, and you state: First, that 
with respect to the single item of the allowance of rye and barley in 
wheat, 21 per cent of the 1917 crop that was graded No. 2 on arrival 
would have graded No. 1 under the new standards. You next state that 
with respect to the single item of the amount of vetch and kinghead 
allowed, 61 per cent of the 1917 crop containing these seeds which was 
graded No. 2 on arrival would have graded No, 1 under the new 
standards. You next state that during the first week of application of 
the new standards to winter wheat received at Chicago, 66.7 per cent 
graded No. 1, whereas less than 20 per cent of the 1917 crop graded 
No. 1 under the 1917 standards. It, of course, follows that, following 
out the changes in other respects, we would find under each qualifica- 
tion in which change has been made similarly large percentages of 
wheat grading No. 2 in 1917 that would have graded No. 1 had the 
standards been the same as 1918. It would appear that you have 
been generous enough to prove for us our statement that the 1917 
standards were unjust and deprived the producer of the difference in 
price between the grades that he ought to have had and those that he 
received. You admit that, with respect to the allowance of rye and 
barley alone, 21 per cent of the 1917 crop that was graded No. 2 and 
sold for No. 2 price would under 1918 standards have graded No, 1 
ond sold for 8 cents a bushel more, and that more than 46 per cent of 
ihe winter wheat crop received during the first week of application of 
the 1918 standards at Chicago would have graded No. 2 or less under 
the 1917 standards. You state that you have not heretofore admitted 
that the 1917 standards were unjust to the producer. We think you 
should certainty admit it now. 

You next state that the 1918 standards compare very favorably with 
the old Minnesota standards and that even the 1917 standards worked 
no injustice over those formerly in use. At the time the Federal stand- 
ards went into effect, August 1, 1917, the old Minnesota standards were 
the ones in use; and since you have linked up the old Minnesota 
standards, the 1917 standards, and the 1918 standards it is fitting 
that we submit a table showing exactly what these were and com- 
ment can then be made more intelligently upon the results of their 
upplication. Since we are concerned largely with northern spring 
wheat we will make the comparison of standards for that class. : 
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Northern spring wheat Continued. 
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PERCENTAGE RYE AND BARLEY, SINGLY OR IN COMBINATION (PERCENTAGE OF 
INSEPARABLE CEREAL GRAINS). 
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SOR En canting teas eb wahnanhndeliamks ateas Sealed | 66 | 4 4 
TU eagle gt a A ener er | 610 | 7 7 
DOG Bsc Us b dp cauSeur cobweb bn socket. L40mbe seo mereteeee | 615 | 10 | 10 
PP nanKcdndbdoes hasdansban Ts le swincesnad ee | (1) | 15 15 
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PERCENTAGE ILTEAT-DAMAGED KERNELS ALLOWED IN LAST SPECIFICATIONS, 


DUM. Si chndacsshccSeeitectaceivwsluddsedtuasstes a jofl | None. vs Of 1 
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TR Mton nkts cuntindo bu tKechiy i s%sesMove-ue shia 2 | 4 of 1 4 ofl 
DU ett bciG te ctnnke Cas date acautcimumensMewune ine 3 1 1 
WPS, Music bus cess vesthlaas-sabatheeds abe ebarabeers roe a 3 3 


1 No such grade. 
? Higher percentage if warranted by quality; did not include other foreign material. 
3 Included other foreign material. 

‘ Includes other foreign material. 

®No limit. 

6 Higher if qualily warranted. 


Under the Federal standards of both 1917 and 1918 all wheat in 
grade No. 1 must be bright; there was no such requirement in the old 
Minnesota grades. Wheat of exccilent milling value and possessing all 
the qualifications of No. 1 should be allowed that grade even if it is 
not all bright. The importance of this point, when we take into con- 
sideration the great amount of rainfall this year during the time wheat 
remained in shock, will be readily seen. Then, too, farmers through- 
out the spring-wheat belt have been compelled to leave their wheat in 
shock much longer than ordinarily on account of the extreme difficulty 
of getting farm help this year. ‘The requirement that all wheat must 
be bright in order to get No. 1 grade is unnecessary at this time when 
the world is asking for bread with little regard to its color or texture. 

From the foregoing table it will be seen that it is an indisputable 
fact that not only all wheat that graded No. 1 northern under the Fed- 
eral grades of 1917 would have graded No. 1 northern under the Minne- 
sota grades, but that all wheat that graded No. 2 northern in 1917 would 
have graded No. 1 northern under the Minnesota grades, and that a 
very large percentage of wheat that graded No. 3 and N6. 4 on account 
of moisture and admixture of durum wheat (the important factor in 
the spring-wheat belt) would have graded No. 1 northern. It is also 
apparent that all other wheat which in 1917 graded No. 3, No. 4, and 
No. 5 under the Federal grades would have graded No. 2, 3, and 4 
northern under the Minnesota grades; in other words, all wheat that 
graded.lower than No. 1 northern would have taken at least one grade 
higher; and in some cases, on account of moisture or other wheats, 
would have graded two or three grades higher under Minnesota grades. 
In view of the foregoing comparisons and your own statement, it is 
clear that our former statement that the farmers of the Northwest lost 
several million dollars in 1917 on account of Federal grades is abso- 
lutely justified. Further, a careful comparison of the old Minnesota 
grades with the present Federal grades, and particularly taking into 
consideration admixture of durum wheat, movisture, and brightness, will 
demonstrate that the producers in the spring-wheat belt will lose mil- 
lions of dollars this year on account of the stringency of the Federal 
standards. 

You point out that the amount of foreign material permitted to be 
present before dockage is assessed has been increased from one-half of 
1 per cent in 1917 to 1 per cent in 1918: that this is an increase of 
100 per cent, and therefore substantial. When figures so low as one- 
half of 1 per cent are resorted to, we submit that the change is still 
slight, though there may be an increase of 100 per cent. We speak of 
a rainfall of a sixteenth of an inch as a slight rainfall. We might com- 
yare it with another rainfall of an eighth of an inch; it would be an 
nerease of 100 per cent, but we would still call the latter a slight 
rainfall. It depends on where you start. 

The same is true with respect to the allowance of foreign material 
other than cereal grain. In grade No. 1 it has been increased from 
one-fourth of 1 per cent to one-half of 1 per cent; it is true that this is 
an increase of 100 per cent, but it is still slight and relatively unimpor- 
tant, The same observations are true as to the allowance of percent- 
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age of other wheats, which has been increased from 1 per cent to 2 per 
cent, this applying to durum, common white, and white club, the only 
classes which are of substantial importance here. The increase of the 
allowance to & per cent of wheats other than durum is of practically no 
consequence in this market. In the matter of moisture content to which 
we referred in our former letter, there has been a change in No, 1 from 
134 per cent to 14 per cent, but there has been no change in-grade No. 
» and it will be observed that 15 per cent is not allowed until grade 3 
is reached. Under the old Minnesota grades 15 per cent of moisture 
was permitted in all grades. You make the point that if so high a per- 
centage of moisture as 15 per cent is allowed in 1 and 2 the purchaser 
has to pay for the moisture If this polut is tenable, then why does 
not the farmer who has wheat with as low a percentage as 9 per cent 
or 10 per cent get a premium? The rule should work both ways. As 
a matter of fact, wheat containing 15 per cent of moisture has exactly 
as good miling and bread-producing qualities as wheat with 134 per 
cent. Wheat to be eee milled must have 16 per cent of moisture; 
if it is not there the millers put it there. The allowance of 16 per cent 
in grades 4 and 5 amounts to practically nothing, as you show by your 
own figures that the great bulk of spring wheat goes into grades 1 and 
”: grade 2 is perhaps the most important, and in that no change has 
been made. We submit your own comparison as to percentages of the 
1917 crop falling into grades 1 and 2 and the lower grades. 

Then, too, it ts but fair to the producer that if his grain contains an 
excess of moisture it should nevertheless be graded on all other points, 
and if the grade is reduced on account of excess moisture the producer 
as well as the purchaser ought to be advised of it; for this reason It 
was asked in the resolutions adopted at Helena by representatives of 
all the great wheat-growing States that the following section be added 
to the standards: 

“Where wheat contains more than 15 per cent of moisture, the in- 
spector shall determine and state the grade which it should receive if 
it were in condition, following such specification with the words ‘ excess 
moisture’ and a statement of the percentage of moisture.” 

This request was ignored, as well as the request that all grades be 
allowed 15 per cent moisture content. 

Adverting again to the injustice of the 1917 grades as compared 
with the old Minnesota grades, let it be noted that the latter permitted 
1 per cent inseparable weed seed, and in addition thereto 3 per cent 
of other cereal grains. The Federal grades make no such distinction, 
and in the 1917 grades the one-half of 1 per cent inseparable foreign 
material included other cereal a This has not been remedied in 
the 1918 grades. It was remedied in the tentative grades sent out as 

and R. A. No, 32, by making the specification as “inseparable for- 
eign material, exert rye, 1 per cent.’” The Llelena resolutions asked 
that to this be added the words “and barley.” The request was not 
only ignored but in the official grades even the qualification “ except 
rye’ was omitted, and the total percentage of inseparable foreign mate- 
rial fixed at 1 per cent, of which not more than one-half of 1 per cent 
can be other than cereal grains. 

In the matter of test weight per bushel, it is true that In the northern 
spring class grade No, 1 1s fixed at 58 pounds, which is 1 pound lower 
than the 1917 grades; but it is still 1 pound higher than the old 
Minnesota grades. To show further the injustice of the 1917 grades 
over the old Minnesota grades, let us say that a car of wheat contained 
S4 per cent of dark, hard vitreous kernels, had a test weight of 58.9 
pounds, and possessed all the other qualities in the second column of 
above table, 1t would grade neither No. 1 dark northern spring nor No. 1 
northern spring on account of falling below in test weight; what is 
worse, it could not grade even No. 2 dark northern spring because of 
the failure to have 85 per cent of dark, hard vitreous kernels. Conse- 
quently, however choice its milling value, it went into No. 2 northern 
spring and sold for $2.14 instead of $2.21, and the farmer lost 7 cents 
per bushel. Under the old Minnesota grades it would have graded 
No. 1 hard and sold at $2.21. It will be noted, too, that under the 
old Minnesota grades there was no such class as red spring. The 
Federal grades made red spring a subelass and it sold at a discount 
of 2 cents per bushel below the northern whatever its grade. Had 
the old Minnesota grades been in force all the red spring would have 
gone {nto the northern class and the producers would have received 2 
cents more per bushel. At the present time this discount is 5 cents 
per bushel. You make the point that the changes were not made as 
proposed in the tentative standards sent out as 8S. and R. A. No. 82, 
for the reason that the administration now fixes the minimum price 
instead of the maximum, which allows a competitive market. This ts 
the very reason why the standards should have been more lenient, It 

; even more important to the producer that his grain gets into the 
higher grades, If it belongs there, under a competitive market than 
under fixed prices ; competition 1s more active in the higher grades. 

_ You reiterate your former statement that the Minnesota grades car- 
ried only one premium grade over the subclass northern spring. The 
fact Is that all classes of wheat which you claim received a premium 
under Federal grades would have received a greater premium under the 
Minnesota. grades. For illustration, wheat containing 75 per cent of 
dark, hard, and vitreous kernels, with test weight of 55 pounds, will 
now grade No. 8 dark northern, the administration price of which is 
$2.164. The same wheat under Minnesota grades would be No. 2 north 
ern and the administration price of which is $2.184, an increase of 2 
cents per bushel. Again, we feel justified in saying that under Federal 
grades the premium appears to be going to the miller instead of the 
producer. The Minnesota standards took care of the premium feature 
by the following provision not found in the Federal standards: 

“Hard, flinty wheat of good milling quality and containing no ap- 
preclable admixture of soft wheat may be admitted into the grades of 
No. 2 Northern spring wheat, No. 3 Northern spring and No. 4 Northern 
spring, provided same is not more than 1 pound less than the minimum 
test weight required by the existing rules of said grades, and provided 
further that such wheat is in all other respects qualified for admission 
into such grades.” 

As the test welght of No. 2 Northern spring was 56, it will be ob- 
served this provision would let into that grade wheat of a test weight of 
bo, if otherwise qualified. You state that the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation took into account the specific quality represented by 
No. 1 Northern of the Federal standards and last year based their 
ey of $2.17 on same. You say that this year the standards have 
een lowered so that during the first week of their application 46.7 per 
cent more wheat graded No. 1 at Chicago markets than did so in 1917. 
If the specific quality has the direct and important effect on the price 
that you claim ft has, it would seem that the administration should 
have lowered the price In 1918. Instead, the administration raised the 
Price from $2.17 maximum to $2.214 minimum. The real trouble is 
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Making a general comparison between the old Minnesota grades and 
the 1917 Federal, let us take a car of the best Northern spring wheat, 
having all the qualities mentioned in column 2 of the table, except 
that it had 14.6 per cent of moisture, it went into No. 4 Northern, 
thereby reducing the price 19 cents per bushel. Another car of greatly 
inferior wheat with a test weight of 53 pounds, containing 35 per cent 
more of foreign matter, 9 per cent more of damaged kernels, 1 per cent 
more of heat damaged kernels, 8 per cent more of other wheats (which 
might include 4 per cent more Geren). and containing 15) per cent 
moisture, would grade exactly the same and bring the same price. We 
have seen this shown very graphically by making an actual comparison 
of the wheat under these two illustrations. It seems almost unbeliev- 
able, looking at the two samples, that they could be in the same grade 
and bring the same price. 

We want now to call attention again to what changes were proposed 
in the tentative grades sent out as 8S. and R. A. No. 32 on March 5; the 
changes that were asked for by the producers in the Helena resolutions, 
and what they got in the 1918 official standards: 


Northern spring wheat. 
TEST WEIGHT PER BUSHEL (POUNDS). 





Proposed Asked. Got. 
Re ciie 28 PS Sek a i as 58 57 | 58 
CN ee Oe won. ca er ae ane ccunpenaeeeae aie 56 55 57 
eee ee beeen hee hee Te a a 3 ee ee §3 §2 55 
MUP WINS CL Fock se. deduedcabasegukutdeccsouscéuecueor 50 @) 53 
PGMA: dante dene aeiina chide has liane wwealaeinantin () () 50 
PERCENTAGB OF MOISTURE. 
sei ccecieoats : Sanne Rance tae ates —— oe 
ied oii ncie x dann'e pcuda abickabus¢ abused cdeuadiees 15 | 15 14 
Re ee a a a he 15 | 15 14h 
Nh Sire ania dea awa amen eileen ea uaae 15 15 15 
NEE R acs cacwdess dcnaenedsadtckunemmbaaermesemure 15 (*) 16 
Nr ics a cnneumdcacecoditanndleneeneesa anal () (1) 16 


PERCENTAGE DURUM, COMMON WHITE, AND WHITE CLUB SINGLY OR IN 
COMBINATION, 





SE Medcadincveckedssunnueeakhie deh ounhs ceantamente 4 10 | 2 
DM 1 ob bsckgs conendantdatdcudmlbaaeebenneeanaes 10 10 5 
RDM trad src vceunne dadahe tulWduesstuauakedbantie 10 10 10 
BOM) Bes cibas e's ads a eikele daticdtadbteatavddicadtdalbes 10 (@) 10 
Sing ets detd 6 dass eNeakesacks dnadaanmad dd ueeceoe (ty @) 10 














PE Neves déthu Gites ¢kthéctORSceukss sbeadsneedanenaeen 2 | 3 1 
ING Bawecns ccc cccccccneccecececcntsecsvesedcecosscass 3] 6 2 
DE od nha cepewccstushessessiieumiebuseguadanees 5 | 7 3 
a nné acts 9p tbdceonceeecchetedaccuansasbeusseeen 4 (*) ) 
DE Mibedcuncyaccenvacdeadushuaneecduatuesedcenceages () (@) 7 
: PERCENTAGE OF FOREIGN MATERIAL OTHER THAN CEREAL GRAIN. 

AT hs a is cle aiad 1 1} oft 
BA Dink canccdccc¢écuagetse seceded Hees ceuntseesscsee= } 2 2 1 
a i a Fa a cea aha 3 3 | 2 
RE SO so een tee ohare eed tee e ra | 5 () 3 
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2 TOTAL PERCENTAGE DAMAGED KERNELS. 
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} | 

ui) PERCENTAGE HEAT DAMAGED KERNELS IN FOREGOING ALLOWANCE 
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1Cut out. 


It will be observed from this comparison that it was requested that 
the number of grades be restricted to three, as it was found that five 
grades made the system too complicated and unwieldy. This seems to 
have been recognized in the proposed standards which cut out grade 
No. 5 entirely. In the official standards, however. not only was the 
request for three grades ignored, but grade No. 5 was retained notwith- 
standing the apparent intention in the proposed grades to cut it out. 
Let us see what some of the effects would have been had the proposed 
standards been adopted instead of a return to substantially the 1917 
grades. We -onfine this to the Northern class, as that is the important 
one here, taking up the specifications in order. 

TEST WEIGHT. 
Under proposed standards would Under 


official standards now 


rrade : grade: 
. No. 2 northern. No. 3 northern. 
No. 3 northern. No. 4 northern, 


No. 4 northern. No. 5 northern. 


MOISTURE, 


Under proposed standards would Under official Standards. now 
grade: grade: 
No. 1 northern, No, 2 northern. 
No. 2 northern, No. 8 northern, 
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ADMIXTURE DURUM, COMMON 


CONGRESSIONAL 


WHITE AND WHITE CLUB SINGLY OR IN 
COMBINATION, 


Under proposed standards would Under official standards now 
grade: grade: 
No, 1 northern. No. 2 northern. 
No. 2 northern No. 3 northern, 
MAXIMUM LIMITS OF RYE. 
Under proposed standards would Under officlal standards now 
xrade ; grade : 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern. 
No. 2 northern. No. 3 northern. 
No. 3 northern. No. 4 northern. 
FOKEIGN MATERIAL, 
Under proposed standards would Under official standards now 
grade: grade: 
No. 1 northern. No. 2 northern. 
No. 2 northern. No. 3 northern. 
No. 3 northern, No, 4 northern. 


PERCENTAGE DAMAGED KERNELS. 


Under proposed standards would Under official 
grade: grade: 
No. 2 northern. No. 3 northern. 
No. 3 nerthern. No. 4 northern. 

From this it is seen that under practically every qualification the 
grade will be one less than under the proposed standards. Why the 
producers have been thus eut down from what they had a right to expect 
when they put in their wheat does not appear to have been satisfactorily 
explained. 

Very respectfully, yours, 


standards now 


Cc. H. Marca. 
THos. KE. CASHMAN. 
KESERVE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE—-CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 
833). 
Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call up the conter- 
ence report on Senate joint resolution 63. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read it. 
The Clerk read the eonference report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two liouses on the amendments of the House to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 63) to establish a reserve of the Public Health 
Service having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 3, and agreed to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 2, strike out lines 7 to 10, in- 
clusive; and the House agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 1 
and 2. 

FRANK E. DoremMuts, 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
Joun J. Escu, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Roegt. L, OWEN, 
Cuas. E. TOwNSEND, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The Senate has receded from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House No. 3, which amendment provides the propor- 
tion of officers in the various grades of the service existing at the 
present time shall be maintained. The amendment also provides 
that officers provided for shall be subject to active duty at all 
times, and when on such active duty shall receive the same pay 
and allowances as are now provided by law and regulation for 
the commissioned medical officers in the regular commissioned 
Medical Corps. 

In coneurring in this amendment the Senate concurs with an 
amendment to strike out lines 7 to 10, inelusive, page 2. These 
lines were ordered stricken out in the House, but when the joint 
resolution was enrolled, through error, these lines were per- 
mitted to remain. The lines stricken out carry an appropriation 
of $300,000, which is not now needed on account of former action 
of the Congress. 

The House recedes from its amendments 1 and 2, and the origi- 
nal language of the resolution as passed by the Senate is restored. 

Frank E. DoremMvs, 
ALBEN W. BaRKLEY, 
JoHN J. Escnu, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER, 
ence report. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Michigan 
yield to me to ask a question? 

Mr, DOREMUS. Certainly, 


The question is on ucreeing to the confer- 
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Mr. WALSH. As I understand this report from hearing it 
read, the House has receded from the amendment which it 
adopted the other day, offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
Gorpon ], confining this measure to the present emergency. 

Mr. DOREMUS. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. And if this conference report is agreed te it 
will permit the commissioning of these physicians to aet during 
a national emergency for a period not exceeding five years. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Yes. Their commissions will expire at the 
end of five years. 

Mr. WALSH. Or such less time—in ether werds, we accept 
the original Senate resolution. 

Mr. DOREMUS. With House amendment No. 3. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield to me two minutes? 

Mr. DOREMUS. I will be glad to. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I am very glad that the House 
conferees agreed with the Senate conferees to strike out the 
House amendment which has been referred to. I think ther» 
has been quite a considerable amount of misapprehension abou; 
this legislation from the time it was taken up the other day, 
The bill proposes a public health service reserve. It was not, 
when introduced, intended to apply to this present emergency 
of influenza or of war, or to any other particular emergency. 
The intent was to create this reserve that would be avaflable at 
any time in case of an emergency, a reserve of officers commis 
sioned throughout the country, ready to be called at any time to 
give their services to the country when needed, but receiving no 
pay except when called in case of emergency to active duty. 
As the conferees have now agreed to the bill, it is restored to its 
original intent, I think a very wise and proper provision of 
law, under which there will be a reserve of those who are wil! 
ing to respond at any time to their country’s call in case of au 
epidemic or other emergency, thus forming a nucleus through- 
out the country around which can gather volunteer forces that 
will be useful and necessary in case of such emergency. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; if I have the time. 

Mr. SISSON. I will see that the gentleman has sufficient 
time. Has the gentleman considered what authority these 
officers so appointed would have under the existing law in refer- 
ence te epidemics within the States, outside of the limits where 
they endeavor to fix the jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
in reference to quarantine in case of epidemics? 

Mr. MONDELL. Without claiming to have very full and 
complete knowledge of the authority of the Public Health 
Service, because I am not an expert on that matter, I assume 
that when ealled into active duty they would have the sanic 
authority that any other officer of the Public Health Service 
would have, whatever it may be. 

Mr. SISSON. Of course, the authority was not granted in 
this bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Not at all. 

Mr. SISSON. This simply authorizes the commissioning of 
these officers. 

Mr. WALSH. It just enlarges their forees for emergencics 

Mr. SISSON. Now, under the general authority of the Public 
Health Service of the Federal Government, if one of these of!i- 
cers should go into a State, I presume it is distinetly understoo:! 
that he would go into the State only to cooperate with the Stat: 
health authorities. 

Mr. MONDELL. These officers would perform whatever 
duties were assigned to them by the public-health autherities. 
And let me suggest this tu my friend, that these officials in the 
main, [I assume, will be men commissioned throughout tlic 
eountry, not here in Washington. 

Mr. SISSON. I know that. 

Mr. MONDELL. Men will no doubt be commissioned in the 
gentleman’s own community, following their usual vocations in 
ordinary times without any reference to the Public Health Serv- 
ice, but when called upon, becoming active officers of the Public 
Health Service, who would be very useful and very heipful in 
gathering around them the volunteer forces of the community. 

Mr. SISSON. I realize that, but what I fear about the matter 
is that by the mere appointment of these gentlemen, unless it is 
thoroughly understood that they shall have no authority !! 
addition to what the present health bureau has, there may be 
some possible misunderstanding as to what their authority may 
be within the States. 

Mr. MONDELL. It seems to me there can be no question ‘- 
to that, beeause the bill does not in any way extend the authority 
of the Public Health Service or any of its officials. It simply 
ereates an additional foree of the Public Health Service, to be 
called inte service only in case ef emergency. 

Mr. SISSON. I thimk that is absolutely the preper construc 


tion to be placed upon the law, for the creation of these officers of 
the yarious grades to be appointed in the event of an emergency. 
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Mr. MONDELL. No; they are to be appointed at proper and 
eonvenient times to serve in an emergency. 

Mr. SISSON. But not called into service except in case of 
an ¢ mergency. 

Mr. MONDELL. The practice, I assume, to be followed will 
he to make these appointments from time to time in order to 
establish this reserve, and of course those appointments would 
rrequently be made in other times than those of emergency, in 
order to have the force organized. 

Mr. SISSON. I understand that. Perhaps the language of 
my question was unfortunate. What I meant to say was that 
these men when actually called into service could only perform, 
in my judgment, the duties that an officer of the health service 
could perform now—an officer now in existence. 

Mr. MONDELL. I assume that the gentleman is eminently 
right. 

Mr. SISSON. Now, there is no limit in this bill, of course, to 
the number that may be appointed. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Yes; there is. 

Mr. SISSON. What is the limit? 

Mr. DOREMUS. That is taken care of by the amendment. 

Mr. ESCH. The proportion is fixed in this pending resolu- 
tion. It is the same as the existing proportion. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is no limit to the number. 

Mr. ESCH. The number would be fixed by the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I take it. 

Mr. SISSON. That is the very thing I am afraid of. Of 
course, 1 am not afraid, with the gentleman from Wyoming and 
myself, as well as the gentleman from Wisconsin, on the com- 
mittee, that we might be able to hold it down; but it will take 
very courageous men like we are to hold this thing down. 
| Laughter. } 

Mr. MONDELL. May I suggest to my friend that I know of 
no reason Why there should be any considerable appropria- 
tion, if any appropriation at all, ordinarily for this reserve? 
Because, except in the time of emergency, they will not be 
called upon, and ordinarily Congress is in session most of the 
time these days, and the Congress could provide for the emer- 
cency by an appropriation. I agree with the gentleman fully 
tlt this bill should not be made the excuse or justification for a 
large appropriation to be used in the event these gentlemen are 
called into the service. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON, I will say that some years ago in my own State, 
when I was a member of the legislature, we had an appropriation 
for one of these funds for the purpose of taking care of the 
vellow-fever epidemie if it should arise. Unfortunately, as long 
us that appropriation was in existence we had an annual yellow- 
ever scare. As soon as that appropriation was withdrawn and 
no $50,000 or $75,000 was placed at the disposal of the health 
uthorities, we had no more yellow-fever epidemics except where 
they were real and genuine. 

That little experience has led me to believe that if you turn 
our good physicians—and we all have great respect for them—if 
you turn them loose, frequently they will find reasons sufficient, 
in their own mind, for ealling into existence, appropriations ; 
whereas, if there was a limit placed upon it, a limit placed on the 
number of men that might be appointed, their activities would 
be very much lessened. 

Mr. MONDELL. ‘I doubt if a limitation on the number that 
luisht be appointed would have the effect the gentleman has in 
inind, because a very limited number of men can become very 
busy in an effort to spend public money, while a larger number 
of men will not necessarily make any greater demand. But I 
think we all admit the wisdom of having such a corps as has 
heen suggested, and is now provided for, available in case of an 
emergency, and, as one member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, if I should continue in the House and on that committee, 
[ would be glad to join with my friend from Mississippi in the 
stand that as far as appropriations go there would be very little 
liohey appropriated for this reserve. Because, in the first place, 
‘he general appropriations of the Health Service could be tem- 
porarily drawn upon for the pay of additional officers, and, in 
iddition to that, if Congress continues in session most of the 
Une, as it has in the last few years, Congress is likely to be here 
When the emergency arises, and can make the necessary appro- 
Ppriation, 

\Ir. SISSON. Let me say that if you take into consideration 
® fact that in every county in the United States there is at 
‘cast one health officer, and in every city and town of any conse- 
‘\\iehce there is a corps of health officers, if you add to that num- 
her one in each county commissioned by the Federal Govern- 
luent, in addition to the present Federal appointments, you will 
Nave a great number of doctors, not always health officers: of 
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the county, perhaps not on the pay roll of the present staff, but 
ready at any time to be placed on the pay roll. If there should 
be appointments without pay commissioned all over the United 
States, one in each county, it would make an enormous number 
of gentlemen who would have quite a great deal of political 
influence throughout the country. 

Mr. MONDELL. I share the views of the gentleman from 
Mississippi very largely as to the possibilities of considerable 
expenditure, but I want to remind the gentleman that he has a 
health scheme in mind that if carried out would call for appro- 
priations compared with which the largest that this reserve 
corps might demand would be small. If we were to start out on 
the plan he proposes of making sanitary surveys of all the rural 
districts in the country on the basis of about $12,000 to a town- 
ship, which, I think, has been about the cost up to this time, we 
would have an annual appropriation bill that would be stagger- 
ing if we did much along that line. 

The SPEAKER. The three minutes of the gentleman from 
Wyoming have expired. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOREMUS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Srsson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, the plan I have in mind would not 
cause any such expenditure of public money because the plan 
that I have would be an absolute cooperation with the State 
authorities. All of the expense would not fall on the Federal 
Government, and in no event could more than 50 per cent fall 
on the Federal Government. And then we would need only a 
very limited number of gentlemen who would organize the 
county, and as soon as organized and proper health regulations 
adopted that would end the matter as far as that particular 
county was concerned. 

The question of rural sanitation has been gone into quite ex- 
tensively and would not entail any large pay roll or any large 
number of gentlemen in the Health Department. It would only 
require that a man to cooperate with the health authorities, 
and, by the way, in the bill that passed the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the committee provided that only in any event one-half 
the actual expense should be paid by the Federal Government. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, the gentleman is aware that during 
the present epidemic Congress has made an appropriation of a 
million dollars. Of course, that does not represent the total 
expenditure that is being made in order to curb and cure and 
wipe out this disease. The States are appropriating, and, as 
I understand it, this reserve will work in connection with the 
States. 

Mr. SISSON. The States are appropriating in this present 
epidemic. I do not suppose anyone in Congress would have 
any objection to this corps if we were absolutely sure that 
they would be called into service when the necessity was great 
and overshadowing, but I look with some degree of concern 
upon commissioning men as officers with salaries as high as 
$5,000 during the time that the epidemic is on. I have great 
concern about the growth of this department, fixing upon the 
population in time of no epidemic salaries of these men. the 
number of which depends absolutely upon the political in- 
fluence they can wield over Congress. I think it is rather 
dangerous. 

If the bill had in it a cooperating with the State or county 
authorities, the brake would always be there, because no county 
would subject itself to any very large taxation, which is a direct 
taxation, unless there was necessity for its being there, and 
they then, through their county officials, whether they are called 
the board of supervisors or the county commissioners, would be 
themselves subjected to scrutiny in the county itself in which 
the work is being done. Therefore, there is a safeguard in the 
rural sanitation that is not in this bill at all. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. speaker, did I understand the gentleman 
to say that somebody might have some political influence over 
Members of Congress? Did I misunderstand the gentleman? 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman did not misunderstand me, be- 
cause I take it this is a representative Government, and that if 
the district that the gentleman represents should be overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of some proposition the gentleman would either 
make up his mind to courageously retire from Congress or he 
would yield to the demands of his district. He is an entirely 
different human being from what I am and from what most 
human beings that I know are if that political influence does not 
have some effect on his votes here, and that is real representative 
government. But I do not want people to be able to have their 
selfish interests involved in a political campaign so that when 
they are campaigning for the gentleman to get his $7,500 he shall 
be campaigning to get every man of influence in his county also 
a $7,500 job. 
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Mr. DENISON. Speaking for the Members of Congress from 
the State of Lilinois, I think I can say that there is not a great 
deal of political influence wielded over them. Of course, I can 
not speak for Mississippi. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. 
minutes more. 

Mr. SISSON. I want to say that I have made a few speeches 
up in Iinois. I have talked to a good many people there, and I 
have found many men who were utterly opposed to woman suf- 
frage who, as seon as the women commenced to vote in Illinois, 
changed their views, and I never saw such enormous changes of 
views in my life. I do not believe the gentleman can arrogate to 
himself and his colleagues a virtue that is not possessed by all 
of the other people. I think the people of Illinois are like the 
people in Mississippi. If the gentleman puts his thumb in his 
vest holes and says that he is not going to be influenced by the 
wishes of his people back home, then the gentleman puts himself 
in an attitude where he is willing to say to people here, * I want 
to tell you that so strong are my convictions that before I yield 
to political influence from back home I shall go back home and 
live in private life the rest of my days.” 

Mr. DENISON. The difficulty is that the gentleman happened 
to be talking with Democrats while he was in Illinois. If my 
friend had been talking with Republicans, he would have found 
them unanimously in favor of woman suffrage. 

Mr, SISSON. Well, the Republicans were beginning to be 
scarce, and I think it would be difficult to get an audience there 
now that was not an audience of Democrats. I was talking, 
to be particular, to a reunion of Union veterans up there, all 
dressed in blue, about two or three thousand of them, and I 
found a great many of those old Union veterans were voting the 
Democratic ticket, and no doubt more of them are voting it 
to-day than did then. 

Mr. DENISON. That must have been some time ago. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon]. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, it was upon my motion that the 
amendment was adopted by the House to limit the provisions of 
this bill to the present emergency. I have heard and read all 
of the arguments available upon this subject, and all of the in- 
formation I have been able to get confirms the objections which 
I had to the measure. It is true, as has been pointed out, that 
this legislation has no reference to the present emergency. It 
was introduced long before this arose, and, of course, this emer- 
gency is being used to rush it through Congress just like much 
other questionable legislation is being passed under the pres- 
sure of war or as an incident of war. The idea of commis- 
sioning men with the rank, pay, and allowance as high as colonel 
throughout the United States, to be called into action and placed 
upon the pay roll, as the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] says, upon the occasion of an epidemic “or other emer- 
gency” is exceedingly questionable to say the least, It is not 
necessary to impute bad faith to anyone in connection with this 
legislation, and I do not intend to do so. I say the whole 
tendency of the legislation is bad, because of the possibilities 
contained in it. Of course it is said that if an epidemic or 
other emergency should arise and these fellows were called out 
and proceeded to mobilize and stirred around for some months, 
and enormous bills were presented to the Committee on Appro- 
priations for their services no one would be in a position to 
raise the question of the necessity or the propriety of calling 
them out, because that has already been vested in the Public 
Health Service, and the Public Health Service would necessarily 
be controlled, in its judgment, by the reports which it re- 
ceived from these gentlemen who were waiting to be called 
out. Let us suppose a local epidemic should break out in some 
community. There would be a call to arms, I suppose, at least 
in that State, and there might be in many States. Take the 
case of a yellow fever epidemic in one of the Southern States, 
Immediately the news woulc be flashed all over the country, 
and it seems to me that you are vesting an exceedingly broad 
power in an association as irresponsible as the Public Health 
Service when you authorize them to call out ad libitum phy- 
sicians in different parts of the United States to cope with that 
epidemic, without limitation, except the judgment of this Public 
Health Service. 

Personally, I would rather vest this discretion in the Secretary 
of War or the Secretary of the Navy, because they are Cabinet 
officers responsible to the President of the United States, and my 
apprehensions may be considered extreme, but to start in the 
business here with commissioning men in civil life and leaving 
the question of when they are going on the pay roll and how 
long they are to stay there, to a great extent to their own 
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apprehensions of an epidemic, it seems to me is very objection. 
able legislation. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Speaker, may we have a vote on the 
conference report? 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemen from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, and evidently 
there is not. The gentleman from South Carolina moves that 
the House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, October 21, 
1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 18106) to establish a national 
land-settlement commission to provide labor and homes for re- 
turning soldiers, sailors, and marines, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 18107) rela. 
tive to the pay of regimental sergeant: major, battalion sergeants 
major, and first sergeants, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as fcllows: 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 18108) granting a pension to 
Mary J. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 18109) for the relief of Clydo 
M. Giddings ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 15110) grant- 
ing a pension to Joseph H. Klopp; to the Committee on Pen- 
S10ns. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, October 21, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, by Thy grace we move forward in the path 
of duty. We face the toil, the danger, the hardships, the sacri- 
fice in Thy name, the name of the humanity that Thou dost love. 
We pray Thee to equip us for the work that is before us. Cive 
us the spirit of sacrifice and devotion to the great ideals that 
Thou hast given to us as a Nation. Bring us speedily to victory 
in Thy name. We ask it in Jesus’ name. Amen. 

NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 

The Secretary (James M. Baker) read the following commu- 

nication; 
UNITED States SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 
Washinyton, D. C., October 21, 1918. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. Jonn Hotl- 
Lis BANKHEAD, a Senator from the State of Alabama, to perform the 
duties of the Chair in my absence. 

WILLARD SAULSBURY, 
President pro tempore. 
Mr. BANKHEAD thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read and 


approved. : 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 4 
quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The Secretary called the roil, and the following Senators a0 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Vietcher Jones, Wash. McCumber 
Beckham Frelinghuysen Kellogg McKellar 
Benet Gerry Kendrick McNary _ 
Brandegec Gore King Martin, Va. 
Chamberlain QGuion Kirby Myers 
Culberson lale Knox Nelson 
Curtis Harding La Foliette New 
Dillingham Hitchcock Lenroot Overman 
Drew Jones, N. Mex, Lodge Page 
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Penrose Sheppard Sutherland Walsh 

holan Smith, Ariz. Thomas Warren 
Pittman Smith, Ga. Townsend Watson 
Poindexter Smith, Md. Trammell Williams 
Pomerene Smoot Underwood 


Mr. McKELLAR. The senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
SitreLps] is i} in bed to-day and can not be present. I should 
like to have this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the absence ef ‘the junior 

itor from Maryland [Mr. France] on account of ‘ilmess. 

‘ir. SUTHERLAND. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
\Wost Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is absent owing to iliness. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN] is detained on official business. 

fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATION. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a eom- 


municstion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting | 


letter from the Secretary of Labor submitting supplemental 
estimates of appropriation required by the War Emergency 
Service and Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Laber, 
for the fiscal year 1919, in the sum of $1,116,215, etc. (8S. Doe. 
No. 288), which, with the aceompanying papers, was referred 
tc the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
He also laid before the Senate n communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury transmitting a letter from the Act- 
ing Postmaster General, submitting deficiency estimates :of 
propriation for the Postal Service payable from postal reve- 
nues in the sum of $200,957.35 (S. Doc. No. 290), which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 
also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Act- 
ing Chairman of the United States Shipping Board submitting 
an additional estimate of appropriation for the construction 
of ships (S. Doe. No. 291), which, with the accompanying paper, 
wis referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
| ‘inted. 
lie also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Sec- 
retary of War submitting a supplemental estimate of appro- 
tion in the sum of $1,650,921.44 required by the War De- 
partment for contingent expenses of the war for the fiscal year 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 


to be printed. 





He also laid before the Senate a communication from the | 


Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Secre- 

tary of War submitting a supplemental estimate of appro- 

priation in the sum of $2,500;000 required by the Ordnance De- 

partment of the Army to eneble prompt liquidation of claims 

for damages occasioned by the explosion at the plant of the 

T. A. Gillespie Loading Co., Morgan, N. J. (8S. Doc. No. 292), 
hich, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
ittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


\ message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House in- 
sists upon its amendments to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
65) to establish a reserve of the Public Health Service; agrees 
to the conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing 

tes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
DoreMus, Mr. Barkiey, and Mr. Escu managers at the con- 
derence on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 68) to 
establish a reserve of the Public Health Service. 

rhe message further announced that the House agrees to the 

ort of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 


i 


| which were referred th 
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agrees to the same; further insists upon its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 28; requests a further 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, aud had appointed Mr. Lever, Mr. Lee of 
Georgia, Mr. Canpier of Mississippi, Mr. Hauaren, and Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN of Michigan managers at the conference on the part 
of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 8735) to provide for enlistments in the National 
Guard of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, with 
an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 4886) providing for the sale of certain lands in the 
original town site of Port Angeles, Wash., with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 13086) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and 
prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


‘The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 3470) to amend section 35 of 
the Criminal Code of the United States, and it was thereupon 
signed by the Presiding Officer. 





INCOME-TAX EXEMPTION. 
Mr. NELSON presented the memorial of A. C. Andrews, of 


| Minneapolis, Minn., relative to the exemption of charitable con- 
| tributions from income taxes, which was referred to the Com- 
| mittee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S.4523. A ‘bill to transfer the tract of land known as the 
Lighthouse Reservation, at North Point, Md., from the juris- 
diction of the Department of Commerce to the jurisdiction of 
the War Department (Rept. No. 584) ; and 

S. 4970. A bill to amend the first paragraph of section 302 of 
the act entitled “An act to extend pretection to the civil rights 
of members of the Military and Naval Establishments of the 


: : | United States engaged in the present war,” approved March 8, 
ist) (S. Dee. No. 289), which, with the accompanying papers, 


i 


1918 (Rept. No. 595). 
Mr. BECKHAM, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
he following bills, reported adversely 
thereon, and they were postponed indefinitely : 
S. 90. A bill for the relief of John H. Kidd; 
S. 1925. A bill for the relief of Anna Falls; and 
S. 3673. A bill for the relief-ef Francis J. Mattler. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4605) to protect the insignia of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, and for other purposes 
reported it with amendments. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : 

A bill (S. 4997) providing for extra pay for cadet aviaiors 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4998) to amend an act entitled “An act to pension 
the survivors of certain Indian wars from January 1, 1859, to 
January, 1891, inclusive, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 4, 1917; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4999) for the relief of Jesse L. Clay; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND (for Mr. Suitru of Michigan) : 

A bill (S. 5000) to remove the charge of desertion from the 


. 
’ 


| military record of Capt. Daniel Hl. Powers; to the Committee 


il. Rt. 11945) to enable the Seeretary of Agriculture to carry | 


out, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes | 


of the act entitled “An act to provide further for the national 
cefense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribu- 
of agricultural products.” 

(he message also announced that the House recedes from its 
Cisagreement to the amendment of the Senate amending the 
title of the bill (H. R. 11945) te enable the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to carry out, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the 
purposes of the act entitled “An act to provide further for the 
national Security and defense by stimulating agriculture and 
lacilitating the distribution of agricultural products,” and 





on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. KING: 
A bill (S. 5001) to establish in the Department of Labor a 


Bureau of Citizenship and Americanization, Lor the Americaniza- 
| tion of naturalized citizens, amend section 4 of the act appreved 





June 29, 1906, entitled “An act to establish a Bureau of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization and to provide a uniform rule for the 
naturalization of aliens throughout the United States, and for 
other purposes ’’; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 5002) fixing the retired pay of enlisted men; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 
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A bill.(S. 5008) authorizing the extension of the Sunnyside 
Canal of the Yakima basin reclamation system, in the State of 
Washington, to Kennewick, and making appropriation there- 
for; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

PROHIBITION OF NEGOTIATIONS WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I introduce a joint resolution and ask 
that it be read and referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. ; 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 180) prohibiting peace nego- 
tiations with Germany was read the first time by its title, the 
second time at length, and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, as follows: 


Joint resolution (4. J. Res. 180) prohibiting peace negotiations with 
Germany. 


Whereas Congress has the sole and exclusive power to declare war, to 
make rules concerning captures on land and water, to raise and sup- 
port armies, to provide and maintain a navy, to make rules for the 
government and regulation of the land and naval forces, to levy all 
taxes, to authorize bonds, to make all ap pg for the conduct 
of the war, and to make al! laws which Chal be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers and all other powers 
vested by the Constitution in the Government of the United States, 
or in any department or officer thereof; and 

Whereas no treaty of peace can be made without the consent and ad- 
vice of the Senate, with the concurrence of two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators present: Be it 


Resolved, etc.,, That no officer of the United States shall enter into 
any discussion with the Government of Germany as to terms of peace; 
and it is hereby made unlawful for any official of this Government to 
answer in any way any note, message, or representation from the Ger- 
man Government, or the German people, or from any official represent- 
ing or purporting to represent them or either of them, on the subject 
of peace or an armistice between the German Government or the Ger- 
man nation or people and the Governments with which they are now at 
war, until and before such time as the German armed forces shall have 
surrendered to the allied nations in the war in which they are now 
engaged ; 

That the war against Germany shall be prosecuted by the United 
States with the utmost vigor and dispatch possible continuously until 
the armed forces of Germany shall have laid down their arms and sur- 
rendered to the commanding general in the field of the allied forces 
without vondition or stipulation ; 

That German territory shall then be occupied and taken under con- 
trol by the armed forces of the United States in cooperation with its 
allies, and that such eecupation and control shall be continued until 
such time as the chosen representatives of the United States and the 
nations allied with the United States, in a conference appointed for 
that purpose, shall have formally agreed among themselves upon the 
specific terms of peace to be imposed by said allies upon Germany, and 
the practical and concrete application of the same in detail; 

That no offcial of the United States shall agree that any representa- 
tive of the German Government shall participate in said conference or 
have a vote therein or be present thereat, except for the purpose of con- 
veying data or information to said conference when called on by the 
conference therefor. 


TH: REVENUE. 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill CH. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and 
for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finanee and ordered to be printed. 

rIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mir. NEW submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill OH. R. 13086) making appropriations to supply 
deficicncies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and 
for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD submitted an amendment intended to be 
propesed by him to the bill CH. R. 13086) making appropria- 
‘ions to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, and prior fiscal years, on account of war 
expenses, and for other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

NOTE OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
fro: Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock], the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, whether the Austrian peace note of 
October 8 has been printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. LiITCHCOCK, Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I notice that the President's reply to 
it is in the Recorp of the House proceedings. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It appears in the Recorp of Saturday. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. On page 11393; and I thought if the note 
o¢ Austria-Hungary had not been printed it would be well to 
have that printed in the Recorp also, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have been informed since the Senator 
inde (he interrogatory that the Austrian note was printed in the 
Record upon the request of some Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 

Mr. BRANDSIEGEE. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
October 19. 

Mr. POMERENE. 


In Saturday’s proceedings. 
In the Recorp of Saturday’s proceedings 


At page 11393. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. I obse-ve that the President's reply to the 
note is printed, but I did not see the Austro-Hungarian note, [| 
thought inasmuch as the President’s reply appeared in the 
Iscorp it would be well to have the note to which it is a reply 
also in the Recorp. I ask if it has not been done that there 
may be printed both the Austrian note and the President's reply 
thereto in to-day’s proceedings of the Senate. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Printed together. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; that they may be printed together. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The Austro-Hungarian note and the President’s reply are as 
follows: 

(Translation. ] 
LEGATION OF SWEDEN, 
Washington, D. C., October 7, 1918. 

EXcBLLENCY: By order of my Government, I have the honor confi- 
dentially to transmit herewith to you the following communication of 
the Imperial and Royal Government of Austria-Hungary to the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America: 

“The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, which has waged war always ani 
solely as a defensive war and repeatedly given documentary evidence 
of its readiness to stop the shedding of blood and to arrive at a just and 
honorable peace, hereby addresses itself to His Lordship the President of 
the United States of America and offers to conclude with him and his 
allies an armistice on every front—on land, at sea, and in the air—and 
to enter immediately upon negotiations for a peace for which the 
14 points in the message of President Wilson to Congress of January 8, 
1918, and the four points contained in President Wilson’s address of 
February 12, 1918, should serve as a foundation and in which the view- 
points declared by President Wilson in his address of September 27, 
1918, will also be taken into account.” 

Be pleased to accept, etc., 
His Excellency Mr. Rorert LANSING, 
Secretary of State of the United States, Washington. 


FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE MINISTER OF SWEDEN. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
October 18, 1918. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of the 
7th instant, in which you transmit a communication of the Imperia! 
and Royal Government of Austria-Hungary to the President. I am now 
instructed by the President to request you to be good enough, through 
your Government, to convey to the Imperial and Royal Government the 
following reply : 

“The President deems it his duty to say to the Austro-Hungarian 
Government that he can not entertain the present suggestions of that 
Government because of certain events of utmost importance which, oc- 
curring since the delivery of his address of the 8th of January last, have 
necessarily altered the attitude and responsibility of the Government 
of the United States. Among the 14 terms of peace which the Presi- 
dent formulated at that time occurred the following: 

“*X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among the nations 
we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should be accorded the freest 
opportunity of autonomous development.’ 

“Since that sentence was written and uttered to the Congress of the 
United States the Government of the United States has recognized that 
a state of belligerency exists between the Czecho-Slovaks and the Ger- 
man and Austro-Hungarian Empires and that the Czecho-Slovak National 
Council is a de facto belligerent government clothed with proper au- 
thority to direct the military and political affairs of the Czecho-Slovaks. 
It has also recognized in the fullest manner the justice of the national- 
istic aspirations of the Jugo-Slavs for freedom. 

“The President is, therefore, no longer at liberty to accept the mere 
‘autonomy’ of these poe as a basis of peace, but is obliged to insist 
that they, and not he, shall be the judges of what action on the part 
of the Austro-Hungarian Government will satisfy their aspirations and 
their conception of their rights and destiny as members of the family 
of nations.’ 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 

ROBERT LANSING. 


LAND AT PORT ANGELES, WASH. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4886) 
providing for the sale of certain lands in the original town site 
of Port Angeles, Wash., which were, on page 1, line 4, to strike 
out “and” and insert a hyphen; on page 1, lines 5 and 6, to 
strike out “ Washington” and insert “ Maine”; on page 1, line 
6, after “ States,” to insert “ marine”; on page 1, line 6, after 
“ reserve,” to insert “ suburban lot or block No. 33”; on page 1, 
line 7, after “ Port Angeles,” to insert “ State of Washington ”; 
on page 1, lines 7 and §, to strike out “ Northern Pacific Rail- 
road tract” and insert “ Seattle, Port Angeles & Western Rail- 
way track”; on page 1, line 9, after “a,” to insert “ reasonable ”; 
on page 1, line 9, to strike out “ agreed upon between said com- 
pany and” and insert “ fixed by.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. These amendments are of 4 
minor character. They make more certain the description of the 
land, and so forth. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments made by the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


W. A, F. EKENGREN, 


DISTRICT NATIONAL GUARD, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (8S, 3785) to 
provide for enlistments in the National Guard of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes, which was, on page », 
line 8, after “ fill,” to insert: “That at the termination of the 
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existing war, as determined by the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, the provisions of this act shall become null and void.” 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House, 
The motion was agreed to. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


IT. R. 13086. An act making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for 
other purposes, was read ‘twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed the following acts: 

On October 19, 1918: 

S. 4871. An act to authorize the Philadelphia, Harrisburg & 
Pittsburgh Railroad Co.,, its lessees, successors, and assigns, to 
construct a bridge across the Susquehanna River from the city of 
Ilurrisburg, Dauphin County, Pa., to the borough of Lemoyne, 
Cumberland County, Pa. 

On October 21, 1918: 

S. 9338. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent for certain land to school district No. 9, of Sanders 
County, Mont.; and 

S. 38225. An act to reserve as a part of the Oregon National 
Forest certain lands that were revested in the United States 
pursuant to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
in the case of the Oregon & California Railroad Co. 
ist the United States. 








PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. FLETCHER submitted the following report : 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 63) to establish a reserve of the Public Health 
Service having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

‘That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ent of the House numbered 3, and agree to the same with an 

iendment as fellows: On page 2, strike out lines 7 to 10, in- 
clusive; and the House agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 1 


and 2 


Duncan U. FLercHer, 
Rost. L. Owen, 
Cras. E. TowNnsenp, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
FRANK E. DorEMUs, 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
JoHN J. Escn, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 

of the House of Representatives agreeing to the report of the 
conmittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R, 11945) 
to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled 
An act to provide further for the national defense by stimu- 
iting agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agricul- 
tural products,” and receding from its disagreement to the 
jmendment of the Senate to the title of the bill, and agreeing 
to the same; and further insisting upon its disagreement to the 
iihendment of the Senate numbered 28 and requesting a further 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Hlouses thereon, 
: Mr. GORE. I move that the Senate recede from amendment 
\o. 28, being the so-called rent amendment. I wish to say in 
regard to the request of the House for another conference that 
I think another conference would be entirely vain and unavail- 
ing. I feel certain that the conferees could not agree, and I 
im not willing to take the responsibility of further delaying 
action on the bill. I therefore move this recession in 
order that the Senate may determine the question itself, and 
lily assume, as it ought to assume, the responsibility of dis- 
Posing of the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
moves that the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 28, 
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Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I beg the indulgence of 
the Senate for just a very few minutes. This is the amendment 
relating to rent profiteering. The bill first had its origin in the 
House. It came to the Senate. The Senate passed a substitute 
measure by an almost unanimous vote. The matter was thrown 
into conference, and because of certain statements which had 
been made in the House by a member of the committee, the 
Senate conferees were excused from further work upon the 
conference report. Later when the pending bill was before the 
Senate, by I think an almost unanimous vote the rent bill was 
added as a separate question to the Agricultural deficiency ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. President, I think that any one who is familiar with 
conditions here in the District must realize the very great 
necessity for some legislation, and some drastic legislation, upon 
the subject of rentals here. The District Committee presented 
what, in its judgment, was the best plan for meeting the situa- 
tion. There is no such radical difference between the measure 
as it passed the other House and the measure which passed the 
Senate as can not be reconciled, if the conferees can get together 
in the proper spirit and deal with this subject as legislators 
ought to deal with it. 

So far as I am personally concerned, I say to the Senate, and 
I say to everyone, that it is net a question of pride of opinion 
with me. What I want is legislation upon this subject which 
will meet the situation, and my belief was that the conferees 
upon this bill could take up the two measures as a basis for a 
conference and, without serious difficulty, come to some agree- 
ment. I hope that can yet be done. I do not believe that there 
has been such an expression of the House as would indicate that 
the two Houses could not get together. 

The action which was taken by the House on Saturday was 
taken, of course, in harmony with their rules, but by a very 
small representation of the membership of the House. The 
Recorp shows that there were three votes taken—one on a mo- 
tion to concur in the Senate amendment, another on a motion 
to coneur in the Senate amendment with an amendment, and a 
third to recede. On the first motion the House divided, and the 
vote was on the motion to concur in the Senate amendment; 
ayes 2, noes 25. On the second motion, which was a motion to 
eoncur, if I recall it properly, in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment, the ayes were 10 and the noes were 23. On the 
third, I believe—that is, the motion to recede—the Recorp sim- 
ply recites the fact that the motion to recede was agreed to, 
and we are given no light as to the number of Members in the 
House who participated in the vote. 

I want to repeat myself by simply saying to the conferees 
that I shall be content personally with any report they will 
agree upon which will meet the situation; I do not care whether 
it is the Senate amendment or what it is. 

I wish that Senators would take the time to read the discus- 
sion of this bill on the floor of the other House; | am not going 
to refer to it myself, for I dislike, above everything, to get into 
a controversy with some man. I, of course, can not anticipate 
what action the Senate may take, but I have felt that, if the 
Senate were to insist upon its amendment, perhaps the con- 
ferees could get together and agree upon some report upon this 
subject. 

I realize the very great interest that Senators and Members 
of the other House have in the remainder of the bill; I have 
no desire to hold up that legislation for one minute unneces- 
sarily ; but, in view of the action taken by the Senate, I have 
been hoping that the conferees could agree upon some report 
which would help solve the rent question here in the District. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
a minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator from Ohio think that, if 
we accept the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore}, 
it means no legislation during this upon ai subject 
which is vitally important to the thousands of war workers as 
well as to other persons who are in the city? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am afraid that the Sena- 
tor from Utah is right. 

Mr. KING. And is it not a fact that to-day the profiteering, 
particularly on the part of those who will not be reached by 
the Saulsbury resolution, is becoming greater and more of a 
scandal than ever before? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think the Senator is cor- 
rect in that suggestion also. 

Mr. KING. Then, is not the situation such as to call for 
some legislation, even legislation broader and more comprehen- 
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sive and more drastic than the legislation suggested by the 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
vield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I will do so if I may first 
answer the question of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. Thi. 


hy the Senate has not the necessary teeth in it, they ought to be 
put in. The conditions here in the District are simply intoler- 
able, and some of the landlords are going from bad to worse all 
the while. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I think the Senate ought to act in 
the full light of the facts, and I desire to say that I agree with 
the interpretation placed on the proposed action of the Senate 
under my motion by the Senator from Utah [Mr. K1nG] and the 
Sensntor from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]. I think that if the Senate 
recedes from this amendment it means that there will be no 
legislation upon this subject at this session of Congress; it prob- 
ably means that there will be no action upon this subject during 
the present Congress even at the succeeding session, I think 
the Senate ought to act in the light of that expectation. 

I should like to say, however, that in the confidence heretofore 
held the House conferees took the position that they were not in 
a situation to consider this amendment or to deal with this sub- 
ject; that it properly belonged to another committee of the 
House; and that it ought to go to another committee of the Senate. 
The Senate conferees answered that argument by saying that 
the Senate had acted and had committed this question to a con- 
ference appointed on behalf of the Senate; that, while there was 
i District Committee of the Senate, the Senate itself had with- 
drawn this legislation from that committee and had sent it to 
the conferees, We were not able, however, to dissuade the House 
conferees from their persistence in their opposition. The Senate 
conferees did not feel justified, however, in receding from this 
numendment; that we refused to do. As the Recorp shows, we 
brought the amendment back and further insisted upon it in 
order to give the House itself an opportunity to say whether or 
not it would justify the position taken by the House conferees. 
In the present parliamentary situation I do not feel justified in 
asking another conference. I think I know in advance that it 
would be entirely unavailing. I want the Senate, however, to 
act in full light of what will follow the adoption of the motion 
I have just made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator from Oklahoma believe 
that if would stop all legislation upon this subject at this ses- 
sion of Congress if his motion should prevail? 

Mr. GORE. Well, I think that it will probably stop legislation 
at this session; yes, sir; because this session will probably ad- 
journ at an early date. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If that is true, then ought we not to vote 
down the Senator’s motion? 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from Tennessee will appreciate my 
motive in making the motion. There is other very important 
legislution involved in this measure—the prohibition amendment. 
I nm not willing to take the responsibility of delaying the final 
enactment of that particular amendment. I want the Senate to 
tuke the responsibility of deciding what shall be done with this 
legislation. Aeting as a servant of the Senate, I do not feel 
justified in doing that myself. 

I might add that, if the Senate refuses to recede, I shall then 
not ask for a conference; I shall not move to concur in the 
Hlouse request for a conference, but I shall move to adhere to 
this amendment. If that motion be adopted, it will put it up 
to the House, where they will have to take the responsibility 
of either accepting this rent amendment or of entirely defeating 
this legislation . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
moves that the Senate recede from amendment numbered 28. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I agree with all 
that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] has said and with 
all of the suggestions implied in the question of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krne] with reference to the rent situation in this 
District. I expressed myself rather emphatically with reference 
to that condition a few days ago, and I am not going to repeat 
what I then said. I should like to say that we ought to have 
some legislation to take care of the situation, but we must 
recognize what we are confronted with: I heard the debate the 
other day in the other body in reference to this matter, and I 
have talked to Members of the House, and I am convinced that 
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it is absolutely useless to send this bill back to conference. [ 
am satisfied that the House conferees will not accept the amend- 
ment of the Senate or any modification of it. I am satisfied 
that they will not consider the rent amendment; and, as has 
been suggested by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoOMERENE], 
they give reasons which are appealing upon general legislative 


| matters, 
situation does need drastic legislation, and if the bill as passed | 


It is true that this is a matter that has been considered by 
the District Committees of the House and Senate and that the 
Agricultural Committees have had nothing to do with it; and 
so there is very much justification for the attitude that the 
House conferees take regarding it. I think that they ought, 
however, try to work out some proposition that will take care 
of the situation here, but I am satisfied that they will not do so, 
and that it is really useless to send the bill back to conference, 

While it may be that we will not have legislation covering 
the rent situation, it is also very likely that this entire bill will 
fail if action is not taken by the Senate. I can not see any 
justification on my part to kill the entire bill, because I can 
not get the provision that I think ought to be in the bill with 
reference to this other matter. Because of this situation, Mr, 
President, and on account of the importance of getting the other 
provisions in the bill passed, I feel that I am wholly justified 
in voting to recede from this amendment, and that I would 
really not be justified in taking any other action. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I can not agree with 
the view of the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture that 
we should recede as to this amendment. Certainly legislation 
of this character ought to be passed. We are told that, unless 
we recede, we can expect no legislation. We can at least faith- 
full: try to obtain it; we can at least once more make an effort 
to induce legislation. We are candidly told that, unless it passes 
upon this bill, we will have none, and that a condition disrepu- 
table in the treatment of those especially needing protection 
shall continue in this District. 

I had brought to my attention a few days ago the case of a 
landlord who leased an apartment for a reasonable sum. The 
lessee placed some cheap furniture in the apartment and added 
about 250 per cent to the rent. Twice the value of the furniture 
in 12 months’ time would be paid for in the rental charge. This 
condition is outrageous, and it is within the power of Congress to 
control it. We bring people here to do Government work, and 
I think it is our duty to see that they have a chance without mis- 
treatment to get places in which they can room, 

If the House is not willing to cooperate with us, we can not 
help it; but at least we can once more ask for a conference and 
see if some reasonable agreement can not be reached. If it is 
not, then we shall have done our part. I would be glad to do 
more than our part if we could obtain results; but we are told 
frankly that this is the only road to obtain results. We under- 
stand perfectly that, unless we obtain legislation in this way, it 
is almost certain that there will be no legislation. Let us, there- 
fore, once more ask the House for a conference, and let us try to 
reach a just conclusion. I am not in favor of defeating the 
remainder of this bill if we can not get through the Pomerene 
amendment or something along that line. Before the time 
comes for the remainder of this bill to become operative I am 
in favor, if necessary, of yielding. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, there will be no quorum in the House for the consideration 
of this bill, and the appropriations it contains may therefore 
fail, although they are necessary to carry out the war emergency 
agricultural legislation. The House has practically closed the 
door to any further action on this subject. Therefore, if we do 
not vote to recede, we may defeat the remainder of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, I do not think so. The re- 
mainder of the bill, if necessary, can be taken up the first thing 
in December and passed. I would rather pass it then than to 
abandon the provision that is intended to guard, at least to some 
extent, the right of the people we bring here to work for the 
Government to have a place in which to sleep. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. May I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is it not a fact that the House passed a 
bill on this subject of rent profiteering? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator understands the situ- 
ation with reference to that as well as I do. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Why can not the Senate pass that bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That bill the Senate will not pass. 
The Senator understands what took place with reference to 
that matter. I do not desire to go into a discussion of it now, 
because it carries unpleusunt and most offensive features. I 
would not vote for that bill over the action of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia of the Senate, and I could not ask 
them to go into conference on it. I would not do so if I were in 
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their place, unless the House changed the committee. I hope, 
Mr. President, that we will try once more to see if something 
can not be done upon this measure. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate to a statement made by a Member of the House 
upon this subject on Saturday. T[ read from pages 11391 and 
11392 of the Recorp. Mr. Jounson of Kentucky, speaking to 
Mr. ANDERSON, said: 

One of your amendments proposes to strike out of the Pomerene bill 
the provision that the rent administrator shall be a resident of the 
District of Columbia. But the gentleman leaves in the Pomerenc 
amendment the clause that the Senate shall confirm the nomination 
made by the President. I believe that I know sufficiently well the 
attitude of two or three gentlemen who are really behind what is 
known as the Pomerene bill to make the statement that when the 
President sends the nomination to the Senate of the rent adminis- 
trator and that nomination is referred to the District of Columbia 
Committee having jurisdiction of it at the other end of the Capitol, 
that unless the man nominated be a profiteer himself, or in sympathy 
with the profiteers, the nomination will never see the light of day. 
That nomination, in my honest opinion, would stay with that com- 
mittee forever and for eternity, and we would have no rent adminis- 
trator at all. while the profiteering would go on. 

I am not mincing any words, I am justified in saying what I am 
saying, because these two or three men are men of intelligence, and 
they know what to do; and, if it had not occurred to them, their 
attention has been called to the defects of the Pomerene bill over and 
over again—that a man owning a piece of property here and renting it 
can extort and profiteer to the full extent of his desire if he only goes 
down town and incorporate, and that he can do in an hour. 


I interpret that statement, Mr. President, as casting a direct 
reflection upon the integrity of the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia. It is a charge, virtually, that unless a 
profiteer, or some one in the control of the profiteers, should be 
nominated by the President for the office of rent administrator, 
he would not be confirmed by this body, because that committee 
would not make a report upon him. 

Mr. President, independently of the merits of this contro- 
versy, I do not believe that the Senate can afford, in the face 
of a statement like that, to recede from its insistence upon this 
amendment. If it were not for that statement, so made, I 
might be inelined personally to vote for the motion of the 
Senator from Oklahoma. But when a Member of the House 
deliberately charges that the District of Columbia Committee 
of the Senate is composed of men who are without honor, who 
are in league with the profiteers of this District, for the Senate 
to recede from its amendment immediately following such a 
statement might be construed as an admission to some extent 
of the opinion expressed by this Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I for one do not want to do it. I think we should resent that 
statement. I am pretty well acquainted with every Member of 
the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, and I be- 
lieve that they are as honorable gentlemen and as conscien- 
tiously and thoroughly devoted to the public interest and wel- 
fare and as much opposed to the profiteering which the bill 
proposes to meet as any Member of either House; and, as a 
consequence, I hope this motion will not at this time be 
agreed to. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, the importance of passing the 
measure regulating the rents of buildings in this District has 
been greatly enhanced by the epidemic which is now prevail- 
ing, and which I believe is aggravated very largely by the 
fact that on account of excessive rents the people are obliged 
to live and sleep in large numbers in one room, hence facilitat- 
ing, as it were, the contagion. I therefore am opposed to reced- 
ing from the amendment. I think it is the duty of the Senate 
to force action on the subject of profiteering. I can not, how- 
ever, refrain from observing that the opposition to the profiteer- 
ing measure is due very largely to the fact that the Sheppard 
amendment was violently engrafted upon the Agricultural bill, 
almost in defiance of the rules of the Senate; and if the war- 
time prohibition measure stood by itself it could have been 
passed, as I observed at the time, in an orderly manner, if passed 
at all. 

What is the situation with respect to prohibition? The Presi- 
dent has power now granted by Congress to act. He has prac- 
tically prohibited the manufacture of beer. He has thrown 
zones about the camps. The prohibition measure merely pro- 
vides for the prevention of the manufacture of wine, beer, and 
spirits after June 380 next, and at the same time these gentle- 
men concede that the Federal prohibition amendment will be in 
force and operation in February of 1920. So by the passage of 
the war-time prohibition amendment they gain seven months, 
anticipating the Federal amendment; but during that period of 
seven months the President has the power so to regulate the 
traffic, if he sees fit. 

It is not an important matter for one or the other side of this 
question. I submii that the President has the power to regu- 
late these things, and that we should not allow the District of 
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Columbia to suffer from profiteering and from disease and death 
because certain gentlemen wish to anticipate the Federal amend- 
ment by seven months. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the Senator from California 
{Mr. PHELAN] has uncovered the real issue presented by the 
motion of the Senator from Oklahoma, so far as he is con- 
cerned. He realizes that if the motion is defeated the war-time 
prohibition measure may be defeated for this session. I earn- 
estly hope, therefore, that the motion to recede will be agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I recognize that there must be 
some kind of legislation against profiteering in the District of 
Columbia. I can not say what is the best way to arrive at it, 
but it ought to be reached at the earliest date possible, and when 
we are reaching that subject I think there are some amend- 
ments to the existing law that ought to be attended to at the 
same time. 

A lady called to see me the other day and cited a case under 
the existing law that seems to me to be almost an outrage. 
Last spring she and her family desired to lease her home here 
in the District for a period of six months. The lease expired 
on the Ist day of September of this year. She leased it to an 
employee of the Government for that time. She has two sons 
in the service of the Government. Her only daughter is here in 
the District working in one of the departments; but because the 
title is in her name, and because she is not directly employed by 
the Government of the United States, notwithstanding the fact 
that every child she has is so employed. this employee of the 
ater refuses to give up her home, and to-day she and her 
daughter are sleeping in the hallway of one of the apartment 
houses of the District of Columbia—not in a room, but they are 
given cots in the hallway! 

I referred her to an attorney in the District. She went to the 
attorney, presented her case to him, and he said that nothing 
could be done for her. She has lived in the District here I sup- 
pose for more than 20 years. Her home has been in her name 
ever since it was a home, and last night she told me she would 
be compelled to leave the District of Columbia and go somewhere 
else and get a home, and in doing se she would be compelled 
to take her daughter out of one of the departments here, though 
they in turn want her services. Why? * Because she gave a 
lease to an employee of the Government six months ago, and 
when the lease ran out the lessee positively refused to turn over 
the house to her. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is an instance of the beautiful oper- 
ation of the Saulsbury resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly the operation of the Saulsbury 
resolution as it is being put in force in the District of Columbia 
to-day. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator let me cite 
here the case of an old lady 90 years old, the daughter of 
Admiral Wilkes, who rented her home, where she had been 
living for years, to an Army officer, a colonel, to the Ist of 
September, and he will not let the old lady have possession 
so she can die in her own home. Under the Saulsbury resolu- 
tion she can not put him out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to say, in connection with this 
matter, that I received not long ago a most touching statement 
of a case somewhat like the one which the Senator from Utah 
has just so graphically described, where an employee of the 
Navy Department had kept possession of premises that were 
rented for a certain time, when the woman who owned the 
premises and her daughter did not want them to rerent but 
wanted them to reoccupy. I took the liberty of sending a state- 
ment of the case to the Secretary of the Navy and requested 
that that man be court-martialed for conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman. Now, whether he could have done what 
he did under the law I do not know, but I do know that if he 
did what they said he did, in which he had acted very rudely 
toward these ladies in addition to keeping their house, he ought 
to be court-martialed. 

Mr, SMOOT. I have not any doubt but that there are hun- 
dreds of such cases; and let me tell you, further, what this poor 
woman offered to do with this Government employee. She said, 
“T have only my daughter here. I have no particular use for the 
whole of this house. Let me take the other part of the house, and 
I will live in it and let you occupy all the balance of the house.” 
The answer was, “I do not want you anywhere around here. 
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Now, get out. 
employee of the Government.” 


You can not have your house, because I am an 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Utah allow me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. TI am very much surprised at the state- 
ment of the case that the Senator is making. TI hold in my hand 
' copy of the Pomerene resolution, which suspends the right of 
action against tenants in certain cases. It reads: 

No judicial order, decree, or judgment for the recovery of possession 
of any real estate in the District of Columbia, now or hereafter held or 
nequired by oral or written agreement of lease for one month or any 
longer period, or for the ejectment or dispossession of a tenant there- 

‘om, Shall be made, and all leases thereof shall continue so long as the 
tenant continues to pay rent at the agreed rate and performs the other 
onditions of the tenancy which are not inconsistent herewith, unless the 

nent has committed waste, or has been guilty on the premises of con- 

t which constitutes a nuisance or a breach of the peace, or other mis- 
demeanor or crime, or that the premises are necessarily required by a 
landlord or bona fide purchaser for occupation either by himself or his 


wife, children, or dependents, 


tl 


That seems to answer that case. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘That is the proposed Pomerene law. 
are acting under the Saulsbury law. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. That is the joint resolution that was 
passed both by the House and by the Senate. It was taken out 
of the Vomerene bill and introduced here by the President pro 
tempore of the Senate and passed; and that is what controls 
the action of the courts to-day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 
Will pardon me, I have my doubts as to whether the lawyer 
who advised the lady advised her correctly, because under the 
Saulsbury law—the Senator from Vermont was reading the 
proposed Pomerene law—— 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I inadvertently called it the Pomerene 
resolution. It was a section taken from the Pomerene bill—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That has not yet become a law. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. 
Delaware [| Mr. 

Mr 
bury 

Mr. 


We 


SAULSEURY ]. 
WILLIAMS. Oh, was the Senator referring to the Sauls- 
law ¢ 
DILLINGHAM. Yes; I was referring to the Saulsbury 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I was about to say that my recollection was 
tllat the Saulsbury law provided for cases where the landlord 
nted the premises for his own occupancy. 
DILLINGHAM. For his own use, or for his wife or his 
iren, or if he wanted them for a bona fide purchaser. 
Mir. WLLLIAMS. I have my doubts of the accuracy of the 
leval advice given to this lady; but I took up this matter with 
the Secretary of the Navy independently of that. 
SMOOT, Mr. President, in the case that I recited the 

titte of the property is in the woman, not in her husband. She 


Mr. 


} 
ct 


But was introduced by the Senator from | 
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ol's the title to the property. I want to say, however, that she 

had been to two or three other attorneys in the District of Co- 

lumbia, and she told me that they told her that under the law | 
she could not compel the tenant to leave, so I suggested that 

she go to former Senator George Sutherland. She did go to | 
him, and Senator Sutherland told her that under the law she 

| no redress, und the tenant had power under the law to keep 
the premises. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Sutherland is a mighty good lawyer. 
Mr. DILLINGHAM. But there is the plain joint resolution. 
Mr. SMOOT. Under this joint resolution if the husband had 


owned the property, or the title of it was in his name, of course 


he could have gotten it; but the title was in her name. 
Mr. DILLINGHAM. What difference does that make, under 
the language of the joint resolution? 


Vir. SMOOT. I[ think it makes all the difference in the world, 
and I think the attorneys say so, too. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the language of the joint 
resolution shows that, because it uses the words: 

Or that the premises are necessarily required by a landlord or bona 
fice purchaser for occupation either by himself or his wife, children, or 
dependents. 

So that in this case the landlord, the owner of the property, 
does not want it for himself or for his wife, because the owner 
of the property is the wife. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have heard several Senators 
say that they knew of exactly similar cases, and I do know 
that the law is interpreted in the way I have stated, and I do 
know that these women can not get their home. I think that 
whatever law there is that will impose a hardship upon any 
Voman as thi joint resolution does it ought to be changed, and 


changed at the very e 


ariiest opportunity. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 
will pardon me a moment, I have just been reading the Saulsbury 
joint resolution, and I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Vermont to a curious slip and oversight in it. It says: 


Or that the premises are necessarily required by a landlord or bona 
fide purchaser for occupation either by himself or his wife, children, or 
dependents— 

And then there follows this language: 
while he— 

That is, the landlord or bona fide purchaser— 
is in the employ of or officially connected with any branch of the Goy- 
ernment. 

So it would seem that Senator SuTHERLAND’s advice to this 
woman was perfectly good law, that unless this Woman were an 
employee of the Government she could not give a home to her 
own children who were employees of the Government, even 
though she owned the property and had rented it for a fixed 
terin and the term had expired. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is just what I said. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am informed that the author of this 
joint resolution has told another Senator that that was an 
oversight that was called to his attention later; but whatever 
it is it is in that law. I thought it rather curious that a man 
like SUTHERLAND, who is about the best lawyer I have known 
in this body since Jim Clarke, of Arkansas, died, should have 
made a mistake of that kind, so I looked at it thoroughly to see 
what it contained. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it seems that both on 
account of some modification in the present resolution as well 
as the necessity for legislation we ought to act upon this subject 
and act at once. 1 wish to call attention to the fact that only 
33 votes were cast in the House when the House declined to 
aecept the Anderson amendment, and then the House proceeded 
to reappoint conferees and ask for a continuance of the confer- 
ence. The House rejected the Anderson amendment, 10 for and 
23 against, only 33 out of the entire body voting. It then pro- 
ceeded to again ask for a conference and named the conferees, 
So instead of declining finally the House invited us to consider 
the problem of trying to agree upon something along the line of 
intelligent legislation with reference to rent profiteering m the 
District of Columbia. It seems to me for us at this time to 
recede from the Pomerene amendment is to say we decline to go 
on with the conference with the House. The House offers us a 
continuation of the conference. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I may make a suggestion, I do not think 
any Member of this body has at any time suggested that this 
legislation should be finally in the form that it passed the Senate, 
but every one is willing that there shall be any satisfactory legis- 
lation which will meet the situation. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Evidently if we recede at this stage 
from the Pomerene amendment we will abandon the legislation, 
The House has not abandoned it, for the House asks another 
conference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We not only abandon the legislation but 
abandon all opportunity to bring about an agreement. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. To modify the legislation, as the 
Senator from Mississippi says, we are leaving unchanged the 
Saulsbury resolution, which was hurriedly passed, and intended 
only as a temporary measure, for permanent and perfected legis- 
lation it was heped would soon be passed. If we recede we 
decline the invitation of the House to appoint conferees on this 
subject. 

Now, Mr. President, I move as a substitute that the Senate 
further insist upon its amendment, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator from 
Oklahoma has precedence over the motion of the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it seems to me that we ought 
not to abandon this legislation. I agree with what the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Pomerene] said about his amendment just a 
few moments ago. 3eing intensely interested in legislation of 
this kind and desiring to have it passed now, he very generously 
made the statement that it made no matter with him whether 
it was his particular amendment, that he is more interested in 
having the legislation than he is in any particular form of the 
legislation. Surely if our conferees will meet the House con- 
ferees in a spirit of that kind we ought to have legislation. We 
all know that the conditions are exceedingly bad here in the 
District, and that they need attention and need it at once. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President-——— 

Mr. McKELLAR. In just one moment. The only way we can 
get that is to vote down the motion of the Senator from Okla- 
homa, it seems to me, because it is a matter of vital importance, 
and the Senator from Oklahoma states himself that if his motion 














prevails we will have no legisiation of this kind for the District 
this year. I think that would be a great calamity and a 
calamity we ought not to be responsible for. I yield to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We have been put upon notice that if the 
motion of the Senator from Oklahoma is voted down nothing 
further may be accomplished. The chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has informed me that in all probability 
the House will not permit its conferees to consider any proposal 
relating to rent profiteering in connection with an agricultural 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. McCKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the House has taken that position, then 
an foriiori we should stand by our guns. It is a threat to this 
body. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, and I want to say as to the 
House and the House committee that has it in charge I will be 
more surprised than I ever was in my life at anything if the 
members of the House committee arbitrarily decline further to 
confer with the Senate conferees over this matter. I do not 
believe they are men of that kind. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This is the only question involved 
between the Senate and the House. Instead of declining to 
confer further, the House invites another conference and ap- 
points conferees on this very subject. We can not say that they 
decline a conference; they invite it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. -Of course, as I understand the matter, it 
is purely a question between the House bill and the bill as 
passed by the Senate. ‘The Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] 
who had to do with the drafting of the Senate provision, advises 
the Senate conferees to accept any kind of a measure that will 
effect the purpose. Surely with an understanding of that kind, 
with an agreement of that kind, there is no reason in the world 
why we should not keep the bill in conference and get a measure 
that will be of real service. 

The truth of the business is, Mr. President, it seems to me 
that we would be derelict in our duty if we declined a further 
conferenee. There is no reason for these conditions about rent 
profiteering to exist in the District of Columbia. All we have 
to do is to act with a reasonable amount of sagacity and the 
matter will be remedied. The conditions are getting worse 
instead of getting better. 
train comes in with more Government employees. There is no 
reason why the conferees should not get together. It does seem 
to me that we ought to insist upon the conference committee 
dealing with the matter until an agreement is reached. I am 
quite sure that by using only a reasonable amount of diplomacy, 
since the Senate is willing to yield, if necessary, the whole 
provision and let the House Members bring in their provision, 
if necessary, we will agree to it. I for one will agree to the 
House bill just as it was passed, if the conferees report it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish to suggest to the Senator that if 
another conference reports at a later time and the House passes 
upon this question when there is a quorum present, the action 
may be very different from that which was taken on Saturday. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is entirely correct. Of 
course, that is an additional reason why we should vote down 
the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Oklahoma to recede from amendment num- 
bered 28. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

On a division, the motion was rejected. 

Mr. GORE. Now, I moye that the Senate adhere to amend- 
ment numbered 28. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 

Mr. GORE. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
moves that the Senate further insist on its amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry: 
What is the immediate effect of the motion? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate further in- 
sist on its amendment, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
has been recognized. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should like to explain why I 
make the motion. I apprehended that my motion to recede 
would be defeated, but I felt constrained to present that ques- 
tion to the Senate, because it is a responsibility the Senate 








On that motion I ask for the yeas and 


And appoint conferees? 


The Senator from Oklahoma 
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ought to take and that ought not to be shifted; and no one' 
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would have any disposition to shift it to the conferees. I have 
moved to adhere. If that motion prevails, I believe this meas- 
ure will become a law, because I do not believe that the House 
will take the responsibility of defeating the bill and defeating 
the prohibition amendment rather than accept the Pomerene 
amendment. If the motion to adhere prevails that will be the 
issue. 

The House can do one of two things. It can accept the 
Pomerene rent amendment and pass this legislation into law, or 
it can defeat both the Pomerene rent amendment and prohibi- 
tion. By putting this issue up to them I think they will pass 
this measure without much delay, but if it is sent to conference 
I believe I know what will happen. We will sit, like graven 
images, around the table and again report a disagreement. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. 

Mr. GORE. I am afraid that that will be the result, and 
I infer that from a good deal of experience with this conference. 
I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. KIRBY. This is the question I desire to ask. If we ad- 
here to this amendment and do not ask for a conference, and 
the House refuse to recede from its position and adopt the 
amendment, it never can be enacted. 

Mr. GORE. They can pass it at any time they see fit. 

Mr. KIRBY. We will have lost all control of it. We will not 
confer with them, nor will we recede. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is right about it. 

Mr. KIRBY. It seems to me it would be much better to 
agree to a conference on the disagreement. 

Mr. GORE. The Senate can agree to another conference and 
we will disagree and come back and go around and around this 
interminable meeting again. 

Mr. KIRBY. Having defeated the motion to recede from our 
amendment, as the House desires another conference, let us 
have another conference, and then report it here. If that-can 
not be done, let us pass the bill and not put ourselves in a 
position where we can not pass it. 

Mr. GORE. I am making the motion which I think is best 
calculated in the long run to carry out the will of the Senate 
and te get this legislation. I am fully persuaded that if this 
measure goes back to conference it will result in another dis- 
agreement. The House conferees take the position that they 
will not even consider it. They do not consider it as an oper 
question, and in such a case you can not make any progress at 
all. If the Senate takes the other position, of course, I have 
no objection to its going back to conference; I merely apprehend 
it will be a miscarriage and that nothing will happen. 

Mr. KIRBY. Could not the fact that they refused to do any- 
thing further be reported back here and then would we not be 
in as good a position as we now are? 

Mr. GORE. Certainly. 

Mr. KIRBY. It seems to me that that would be the better 
course. 

Mr. GORE. 

Mr. KIRBY. I hope the Senator will withdraw his motion. 

Mr. GORE. I do not want to be dogmatic about my position, 
but I apprehend the Senate will see a little later on that we are 
going through exactly the same discussion. We will report 
back a disagreement. I think if this measure ever becomes a 
law with the rent amendment included the Senate has got to 
adhere to its amendment. I do not believe the House will take 
the responsibility of defeating the bill and defeating prohibi- 
tion in order to defeat the amendment. ‘To send it back we go 
around in a circle; we will then come back. I do not object 
to it. I think what I propose is the best way out. It is the 
way out in my judgment. I think sooner or later it will come 
to this. Of course, if it is the sense of the Senate that there 
shall be another conference it is entirely agreeable to me. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let me ask the Senator if it would not be 
entirely in the power of the conferees to agree to this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. GORE. Entirely; but the House conferees will not 
that far. They will not consider it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Could they not agree to an amendment 
to it? 

Mr. SMITH of: Georgia. There is nothing left in the bill for 
us to confer about except this one amendment, the House hav- 
ing agreed to everything in the bill as passed by the Senate 
except this one amendment. With this one amendment alone 
standing between us they ask for another conference. It must 
mean that they are ready to agree to our amendment or agree 
to something on that line. The appointment of conferees by the 


It may be. 


£o 


House is a request to the Senate for further consideration of 
the Pomerene amendment and invites an effort to get together 
on the details. 


We can not reject such an invitation. 
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Mr. GORE. I have great deference to the judgment of the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not expressing a matter of 
judgment. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator sat in the conference. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am expressing a justifiable con- 
clusion from what the House has done, and I hope the conferees 
tnav meet free from all prejudice, seeking to serve the best inter- 
est of the war workers we have been foreed to crowd into Wash- 


Ty 
Mr. GORE. An inference from their action might, of course, 

drawn in accordance with the Senator’s conclusion, but I 

ave conferred with one of them since that action was taken. 
I know what they expect. They expect us to meet in con- 
erence and the Senate conferees to recede. 
Mr. President, perhaps I am not qualified to sit in conference 
cause | do not intend to recede from this amendment until I 
) ordered to do so by the Senate, and I do not want to take the 
responsibility of delaying the amendment. That is the dilemma 
I am in, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let me ask the Senator a question, 
You are, however, prepared to meet in conference and take up 
the terms of the amendment and modify it and help perfect it 
and agree to any reasonable amendment the House asks with 
reference to it? 

Mr. GORE. Yes; I think the Pomerene amendment ought to 
be amended, 1 think it ought to be amended in conference, be- 
use if could be much improved. If the Senator from Georgia 
} any hope of making any progress in conference it will have 
a vreat deal of weight with me, 

Mir. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator allow me? My 
xat the House has done. I can not see why the 


Ifouse should have done what it has done unless it meant in good 

ith to meet us in conference unon the Pomerene amend- 
inent. If they meant absolutely to reject it, they could not 
logically have appointed conferees. 


Mr. GORE. I have had a conference with one of the House 
conferees, and they expect that the Senate conferees will re- 
cede. They do not believe the Senate conferees will take the 
responsibility of defeating this legislation or of long delaying 
the legislation in order to put through the Pomerene amendment. 
‘ ‘as Tam eoncerned, they have misjudged me, because if I 

t on the next conference T never intend to have the conferees 

ie from this amendment. I will bring it back and receive 
tructions. Of course, the Senate will instruet the conferees, 

1 LT will comply with that instruction, but voluntarily I do 
net mean to do it. 

Vir, KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GORE. [yield to the Senator from Utah. 

KING. Does the Senator think that a majority of the 
rs of the House are opposed to any rent legislation? 
.GORK, IT think if the Senate adheres to its amendment 
j ‘ith my motion a majority of the membership 
of the House will compel the House to accept the rent amend- 
ment before they will take the responsibility of defeating the 
vohibition legislation. I think sooner or later it will come to 
hat. That is my hope. 
Mr. KING. 1 wnderstand the Senator has conferred with 
Members of the House, and he thinks they appreciate the gravity 
of the situation presented as to the necessity of some immediate 
legislation in the rent problem for the District of Columbia. It 
eems to me obvious in view of the concession made by the Sen- 
ate, and it would be the logical one, that we can get no legisla- 
tien unless we get it on this bill, and that the House conferees 
will recede from their position, and will join the conferees on 
the part of the Senate in formulating some measure that is 
proper and adequate to meet the situation. The Senator can 
not believe that Members of the House are so lost to all the pro- 
prieties of the oeeasion that they are going to defeat any legis- 
lation upen a question of such importance. 

Mr. GORE. I do not; but I think the isste will have to be 
presented in the House, where they will have to defeat the rent 
amendment and defeat the bill, on the one hand; or, on the other 
hand, aecept the rent amendment in order to get the prohibition 
amendment enacted. When they are confronted with that issue 
I have no doubt as to: what action they will take. Until that 
issue is presented I think the matter will riee at anchor in 
conference and the Senate conferees will come back here in a 
few days asking for instructions whether or not we shall reeede 
or further insist. That is what is going to happen. I have no 
objection to a further conference. We will do the best we can, 
but I do not think it will produce legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would like to have 
the opinion of the Senator from Oklahema on what the parlia- 
mentary status would be if his motion to adhere is adopted 
Without a request for a further confercuce. 
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Mr. GORE. Iam glad the Chair has asked that question, be- 
‘ause I think the Senate should look it squarely in the face. As 
I understand the parliamentary effect of the adoption of the 
motion it will be this: When the papers go back to the House 
the House can do two things. It can concur in amendment No. 
28 and let the measure go to the President. It can refuse to 
concur in amendment No. 28 and that is the end of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without a further conference? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then, the idea of the Senator 
from Oklahoma is that there should be no further conference 
on this bili? 

Mr. GORD. If a simple motion to adhere were adopted, there 
would be no further conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the point the Chair 
wanted to understand. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, we just can not afford 
to put ourselves in the attitude of turning down an invitation 
not only to consider this amendment, but it gives the enemies 
of the amendment in the House a whip handle to resist all ef- 
forts at a concession. We must meet them under their invita- 
tion and expect them to meet us in good faith and let this pro- 
posed legislation be perfected. 

Mr, SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, it strikes me that we 
ere changing the responsibility of the defeat of the great tem- 
perance measure by simply adhering to our amendment and 
sending it back to the House, saying that the Senate, as far as 
it is concerned, does not want any further conference—take the 
medicine we offer whether you like it or not. In that attitude 
before the public, the House of Representatives being much 
larger than the Senate, there will be very little diflicuity in the 
country believing that the responsibility has rested entirely upon 
the Senate for the defeat of this legislation, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move a substitute for the motion 
of the Senator from Oklahoma. I move that the Senate further 
insist upon its amendment and agree to the request for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the conferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator 
from Georgia is that the Senate further insist upon its amend- 
ment and agree to the conference asked by the House. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have no objection to the adop- 
tion of that motion, but I wish to say one word with respect to 
the remarks of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SmirH]. In my 
judgment, the House will not defeat the prohibition amendment, 
I think the rejection of the rent amendment was not due to the 
fact that a majority of the membership of the House was op- 
posed to legislation upon the subject of rent profiteering. I 
think a majority of the House is in favor of such legislation, 
There happens to be involved a sort of point of pride, or the 
personal factor has gotten into the equation; but when it comes 
to a collision between principles, the House would accept ihe 
rent amendment, which they really favor in some form, to- 
gether with the prohibition amendment, rather than reject the 
prohibition amendment, which they favor from principle, and 
reject the rent amendment, which they favor from principle, 
merely from personal considerations. That is the situation that 
inflvenced me. 

I have no disposition to defeat the prohibition amendment. 
My object was to secure both the rent amendment and the pro- 
hibition amendment, since that is the evident sense of the Sen- 
ate, and I thought the motion I made was the best path leading 
to that result. I may be in error about it. but I have no objection 
whatever to a further conference if the Senate shall think that 
that is the method that promises the greatest results. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Suirn] that the Senate fur- 
ther insist upon its amendment and agree to the conference 
requested by the House. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, merely as a matter of order I 
suggest that the motion of the Senator from Georgia does not 
require to be offered as a substitute, but that it takes precedence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Gore, Mr. Smiru of South Carolina, Mr. Smirn of Georgia, 
Mr. Kenyon, and Mr. FrRaNcE conferees on the part of the Senate, 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that when the Senate ad- 
journs to-day it stands adjourned until 12 o’clock meridian on 
Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, toward the close 
of the last session of this Congress I made a statement to the 
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Senate in relation to the achievements of the first session of the | . Futite act 11, appropriating $273,046,322.50 for the support of the 
os ‘ alia enue . 7 nit 4 4 si or 1@ Uscal yes wis, 

Sixty-titth Congress. I was prompted then to make the state- 7. Public act 12, authorizing the President to tnerease temporariiy 
ment by what I considered to be the enormous responsibility | the Military Establishment of the United States. ‘This act authorize: 
resting on the shoulders of the legislators of this country, in- | 2% S¢lective draft of 1,000,000 men and contains ether important legis 
4dent to the great conflict through which w. . me I lative features pertaining to the Army. , 
cident to the great conti rough which we are passing. — _8. Public resolution 2, authorizing the President to take over for th 
beg now, for the same reason, to call attention, in a very brief United States any vessel owned in whole or in part by any corporation, 
way, to some of the most important measures enacted into law ene or subject of any nation with which the United States may be 

. at war. 


at this the second session of the Sixty-fifth ¢ ongress. I shall 9. Public resolution 3, authorizing the American Red Cross to ercct 
not take the time to read the synopsis of this legislation, but I | certain temporary buildings in Washington, D. C. 
send it to the Secretary's desk and ask that it may be inserted 10. Public act 17, to temporarily increase the commissioned and war 


‘in the REconD rant and enlisted strength of the Navy and Marine Corps from 87,000 
in the LECORD. _ to 150,000 men in the first instance and from 17,400 to 30,000 in the 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such will be the order, without } second. 
hiection. 11. Public act 18, appropriating $1,344,896.18 for the support of th: 
op) 1 . ‘ . ‘ Military Academy for the fiscal year 1918, and for other purposes. 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the statement which the Senator 12. Public act 19, amending an act cntitled “An act to regulate com- 
from Virginia has just presented is a very important and useful merce,” as amended, in respect of car service, and for other purposes. 
! 





one, and Ff for one should be very glad if it could be printed as| ,,J3. Public act 20, amending the warrisk insurance act aad appropri- 
a Seuate document, and I ask that it be so printed. I ask that — ; a eneee to insure vessels and their cargoes and expenses con- 
there be included with it the statement of a year ago, and that 14. Public act 21, appropriating $147,363,928.77 for the sundry civil 
they be printed together as a Senate document. expenses of the Government for the fiscal —_ 1918. il ch on tia 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such will be the order, without | 42%) ¢07! a o-acmain af tile und cee ee ie Oe cat 
objection. : 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I understood the Senator from 


of organizations of home guards, 
16. Public act 23, appropriates $3,281,094,541.60 for the Military and 
Virginia asked that the statements be printed in the Recorp. : 


Naval Establishments on account of war expenses. Up to this time this 
is the largest appropriation act known to this or any other country. 





Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Yes. Among other things it appropriates $405,000,000 for an emergency 
Mr. JONES of Washington. And that will be done? a fund, with, which to begin construction of the greatest mer- 
. TIN of Virwini« IIe 4 chant fleet the wor las ever known, 
Mr. MARTIN of Vi Sinia, Phat will be done. 17. Public act 24, to punish acts of interference with foreign rela 
The statements referred to are as follows: tions, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, to 
[S. Doc. No. 287, 65th Cong., 2d sess. ] punish espionage, and better enforce the criminal laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE First AND Srconp SESSIONS oF THE SIXTY-FIPTH 18. Publie act 25, amending the Federal reserve act. 

CONGRESS. 19. Public act 26, authorizes condemnation proceedings of lands for 


lita , ° 
STATEMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS AND CONTRACT OBLIGATIONS For FiscaL | Military purpeses. ; aa ; ; 
5 eee me . ~ oh ane ATIONS BO PISCAS i 20. Publie act 29 appropriates $640,000,000 to increase temporarily 
- ‘ sO” , + . week ove 


» Signal Corps of e ! y and to purchase, manufacture, maintain, 
Mr Mauttx. Mr. President, I present two statements, which I think | Mell agen! aes uae d to pe ; ; : * ee 
will be of interest to the Senate and to the country. The first is a | ‘21. Public act 31 authorizes the United States to take possession of 
statement of the achievements of the most important session of the | 9 site for permanent aviation stations of the Army and Navy for school 
American Congress, and the second is a statement of appropriatiors | purposes ; . : 
and contract authorizations for the fiscal year 1918. I ask that the | 22. Public act 37 appropriates $27,826,150 for the construction, 1 
statements be printed in the Recorp. 


’ : ; . . pair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors. 
fhere being no objection, the statements were erdered to be printed 23. Publie acts 38 and 39 enlarges the membership of the Interstate 


| 
in the Reconrp, as follows: Commerce Commission and amends the act to regulate commerce by 
authorizing priority shipments by any common carrier, etc. 
i 
} 


Achieve NES , , i sesel J ‘te } . : . . 
ichievements of the most important session of the American Con tes $11,346.400 to provide further fer th 


. - . ”» ’ | ‘ a ¢ ‘ ‘ . ris 
gress—Siazty-fifth Congress, first session. 24. Public act 40 appropria 















national security and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating 
The present extraordinary session of Congress bas been marked by a | the distrib m of agricultural pro« S 

greater volume of legislation and the enactment of measures ef more | “5. Public act 41 appropriates $162,500,000 to provide further for 

momentous import than have ever been considered in any similar period | the nation: urity and defense by encouraging the production, con- 

in the parliamentary history of the country. l serving the su ply, and controlling the distribution of feod products 
Any criticism, therefore, that has been leveled at the Senate and } and fuel. ; 

House growing out of the impatience to place the country upon a 26. I ic 





t 43 authorizes an additional issue of bonds to mect 
th 





war basis at the earliest possible moment, in my judgment, ts unfair, | expenditur +; e national security and defense and for the purpos« 
and indicates a lack of appreciation or knowledge of the enormous j ¢f assisting in the prosecution of the war, to extend additional credit 
amount of work which the two Houses of Congress have performed. | to foreign governments, and fer other purposes. This act makes an 
Responsibilities of long duration and momentous in character have | additional appropriation of $4,021,377,890.92 to extend credit in the 
been knowingly, carefully, and. I honestly believe, intelligently as- | [jnited States fer foreign governments by purchase of bonds of our allies 
sumed by the membership of this Congress. The searchlight of in- | and expenses incident te preparation of an issue of bonds and certifi 
dustry and wisdom has characterized their work on each measure, be | cates: authorizes an additiooal issue of $4,000,000,000 of bends to meet 
it large or small. | loans to foreign governments; authorizes an additional issue of on: 
Congress was convened in special session by proclamation of the | year certificates of indebtedness amounting to $2,000.000.000 and an 
President April 2, and has been in session, including to-morrow, 188 issue of fiy vear war-saving certificates amounting to $2.000,000,000. 
days, which includes Sundays and holidays. 27. Public act 45, authorizing the construction of a building for the 
Its membership has scarcely taken time to eat or sleep because of | » of the Treasury Department in Washington, D. C., at a total e 
the responsibilities whicn the war has imposed upon them. not exceeding $1,250,000, 
It must be remembered that it was a new Congress that met in| 6 Pul “act BO, to provide revenue to defray war expenses, and f 
response to the call of the President, and that at the very outset it : 








, : ; . : - | other ses This measure provides approximately $2,500,000,0U0 
was confronted with the necessity of organization, a process ordi- | of rey with which to pay the expenses of the Government 
narily requiring time and involving many contests. In the present | 29 act 64, appropriating $5,356,666,016.92 to supply deficien 
| av. ‘ cf. “Ph ase ad , , ‘. 4 ‘ 


instance, however, the committees of both Houses were named on | 
April 38, the work of selecting them having been dene during the | 
vacation period. 

At the special session of the Senate, immediately preceding the 


cles in app! 3; for the fiscal year 1918S and prior years on account 
of war expe! r other purposes, and authorizes contract oblig 

tions to be met by future Congresses amounting to $2,401,458,593.! 
This is the largest appropriation act passed by this or any ether count: 




















extra session of Congress, there was passed a modified cloture rule | This act makes further appropr ons for the emergency shipping fun: 
: “ : : : am - , lis : mak further appropt for pping fund 
under which public business might be expedited. The adoption of | of $635.000,000 and raises the limit of cost to carry out the purposes of 
such a rule was accomplished within a few days after its introduc- | the ship y act to $1.734.000.000 
tion, a result that could not have been attained in any other period 89 Pp ‘act 90, to provide a military and naval family allowance 
of our history short of months of debate, if at all. | compensation, and insurance fund for the benefit of idiers and sailors 
si I beg to call attention briefly to the most important measures enacted | ona th “ir families an 1 makes an appropriation therefor of $176,250,000 
into law at this session of Congress, as follows: ’ | 31. Publie act 91, to define, regulate, and punish trading with tl 
1. Public resolution 1, declaring a state of war exists between the - omy and for other purposes, and appropriates $450,000 to enforce the 
imperial German Government and the Government and the people of the | on aa — "the ites a me , : ; ; 
United States and. making provision to prosecute the same. On April | PPOYO4S thelew’. 
2 the German war resolution was introduced in the House, and on } appro: \TIONS AND COD Cr AUTHORIZATIE FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
April 6, or four days after the assembling of Congress, the President | 1 
attached his signature to that measure. No delay was involved in the | gfatement showing by acts the appropriat s for the fiscal year 1918 
Passage of this resolution, perhaps the most important ever offered, | made during the Siaty-fourth Congress, second acasion (including 
either in this or any other Congress i appropriations made by the Army, Military Academy, rivers and 
2. Public act 1, appropriating $68,020 for certain expenses incident | tle re. sundry ¢ !, and general deficiency acts passed during the 
to the first session of the Sixty-fifth Congress. | Sig fifth Conaress, first sess 
Public act 1, general deficiency appropriation act, appropriating | : 
$163,841,400,52, of which $100,000,000 was for the national security | Agriculture 
and defense and for each and every purpose connected with the war. } Army : 
4. Public act 3, authorizes an issue of bonds to meet expenditures for | Diplomatic and Consular 
the national security and defense and for the purpose of assisting in | District of Columbia 
the prosecution of the war, to extend credit to foreign governments, and | Fortification —— 


for other purposes. This act appropriates $3,007,063,945.46 for estab- | Indian — z ; 3 
lishing credits in the United States for foreign governments by pur- | Legislative, executive, and ja- 








chase of bonds of our alliesand expenses incident to preparation and issue di tial aa ------ 9 ~ 

of bonds and certificates: authorizes the issue of bonds amounting to | Military Academy -- --- s odd, 44 18 
$5,063,945,460, of which $3,000,000,000 is for meeting the loans au- | Naval ocncateijuesiglanel _ 517, 273, S02. OS 
thorized to foreign Governments, $2,000,000,000 to meet domestic ex- | Pension -..-.-----~------ 160, 060, 000. 00 
penditures, and $63,945,460 to redeem the 3 per cent loan of 1908 to | Post Office --- ---- 331, 851, 170. 00 





1918, maturing August 1, 1918; and also authorizes $2,000,000,000 of | River and harbor eiapecieansenti 27, 526, 1 OU 
one-year certificates of indebtedness temporarily to provide revenue. Sundry ivil sictilintiaeetabitiel . 147, 363, 928. 77 

5. Public act 7, authorizing one additional midshipman for each Sen- | re a ee 
ator, Representative, and Delegate in Congress. OCIS seins neni 1, 606, 832, 049. 15 
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General deficiency 
Urgeut deficiency... _- ; 
Miscellaneous (this sum _in- 
cludes an appropriation of 
$10,000,000 for the War- 
Risk Insurance sureau, 
which has been repealed by 
subsequent legislation) a 41, 093, 670. 08 
Permanent annual and indefi- 


nite appropriations._-.--.- 145, 864, 830. 32 





lll cts cat $163, 841, 400. 52 
4, 578, 250. 00 


ROTEL nuance mene menen tite teainip ahaa $1, 962, 210, 200. 05 
Increased compensation of 5 ani 10 per cent to 
certain employees (estimated) _-------------- 15, 000, 600. 00 





Total regular appropriations, Sixty-fourth - 
Congress, second session._.------.---- 1, 977, 210, 200. 05 
Appropriations for the fiscal year 1918, made 
during the Sixty-fifth Congress, first session (ex- 
clusive of Army, Military Academy, river and har- 
bor, sundry civil, and general deficiency acts) : 
Expenses incident to the Sixty- 
fifth Congress, first session_— 
Loans to the allies under act 
of Ape. 24, 1917 (the $3,000,- 
000,000 and $4,000,000,000, 
making in all $7,000,000,000, 
to meet loans to the allies, is 
reimbursable by the foreign 
governments to whom the ad- 
vances are made)__________ 3, 000, 000, 000. 00 
Ioxpenses of preparation and Is- 
sue of bonds and certificates 
of indebtedness under act of 
BG IE NE Ric ccc caine 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, 
cost of insuring vessels and 
their cargoes, etec__._---.-— 45, 150, 000. 09 
Urgent deficiency act for the 
Military and Naval Estab- 
I in ictal 3, 281, 094, 541. 60 
Increase of Signal Corps of the 
Army, including purchase, op- 
eration, ete., of airships___- 640, 000, 000, 00 
I:xpenses under act to encour- 
age production, conserve the 
supply, and control distribu- 
tion of food products and 
a 162, 500, 000. 00 
Expenses under the act to stim- 
ulate agriculture and facill- 
tate the distribution of agri- 
eultural products____--.--- 
Additional loans to the allies 
under act of Sept. 24, 1917 
(the $3,000,000,000 and $4,- 
600,000,000, making in all 
$7,000,000,000, to meet loans 
to the allies, is reimbursable 
by the foreign governments 
to whom the advances are 
made) _-_- PEs + %F ~ fF 
Expenses of preparation and is- 
sue of bonds, certificates of 
indebtedness, and war-saving 
I ics irietie ee 21, 377, 890. 
Expenses under the act to de- 
fine, regulate, and punish 
trading with the enemy_____ 450, 000. 00 
Expenses under the act estab- 
lishing a military and naval 
family allowance, compensa- 
tion, and insurance fund for 
the benefit of soldiers and 
sailors and their families___ 
Urgent deficiency act for the 
fiscal year 1918 and prior 
years on account of war ex- 


$68, 020. 00 


7, 063, 945. 46 


11, 346, 400. 00 


© 
to 


176, 250, 000. 00 


DONG co iene nin encams Ty See) ey eke OS 
Interest on bonds and certifi- 


cates (estimated)_....----- 200, 000, 000. 00 


Total appropriations, 
Sixty - fifth Congress, 
UE SIRE senusiraacnheindieniinninndnnn 16, 901, 966, 814. 91 


Total appropriations for the fiscal vear 
1916 8 cin ns enccesenscncnasveecns 98,679, 277,014: 06 
Contract authorizations, by acts in addition to 
appropriations heretofore made to be met by future 
appropriations by Congress, authorized during the 
fiscal year 1918: 


a a $5, 250, 000. 00 


INE ii cut ened einegies aes 86, 145, 532. CO 
wo ME a 900, 000. 00 
Urgent deficiency appropria- 

tion act of June 24, 1917- 16, 550, 000. 00 
Urgent deficiency approvria- 

tion act of Oct. —, 1917_. 2, 401, 458, 393. 50 


Act to authorize the construc- 
tion of a building for the 
use of the Treasury Depart- 
I nati oct ccna 1, 250, 000. GO 


Total contract authorizations____....._ 2 2, 511, 553, 925. 50 





Total appropriations and contract autheort- 
zations, fiscal year 1918... 2. --- 21, 390, 730, 840. 46 
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RECAPITULATION, 


Total appropriations, Sixty-fourth Congress, second 
session 





$1, 977, 210, 200. 05 


Total appropriations, Sixty-fifth Congress, first 
I rns reek bias eateries abet ieee are .-. 16,901, 966, 814. 91 
Total contract authorizations, fiscal year 1918___ 2, 511, 553, 925. 50 


Total appropriations and contract authori- 
zations, fiscal year 1918_.....-..-._.. 21, 390, 730, 940. 46 
Total aepecerintione, fiscal year 1918, exclusive of 
$7,000,000.000 for loans to the allies__._.___-- 11, 879, 177, 014. 96 
Total appropriations ard contract authoriza- 
tions, exclusive of $7,000,000,009 for loans to 
CS GE ct dens biddaminnncsickbbawbeme 14, 390, 730, 940. 46 


SECOND SESSION, 


Toward the close of the last session of this Congress I made a state- 
ment to the Senate in relation to the achievements of the first session of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress, 

I was prompted then to make that statement by what I considered to 
be the enormous responsibilities resting on the shoulders of the legis- 
lators of this country incident to the great conflict through which we 
are passing. 

I beg now, for the same reasons, to call attention in a very brief way 
to some of the most important measures enacted into law at this, the 
second, session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, as follows: 

32. Public resolution 17 declares that a state of war exists between 
the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government and the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States, and pledges the resources of 
our country to bring the conflict to a successful termination. 

33. Public act 95, authorizing the purchase of farm-loan bonds to the 
extent of $200,000,000 during tne fiscal years 1918 and 1919. This 
measure can only result in incalculable good to the great farming class 
of this country by assuring to them upon their own collateral an ade- 
= supply of money at a fair rate of interest and on reasonable 
erms. 

84. Public act 102 authorizes the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to acquire accommodations for housing 
shipyard employees and their families and authorizes an appropriation 
of $50,000,000 with which to carry out the provisions of the act. This 
amount is appropriated in the sundry civil act for the fiscal year 1919, 
together with $25,000,000 additional. 

35. Public act 103 extends protection to the civil rights of members 
of the Military and Naval Establishments of the United States engaged 
in the present war. 

86. Public act 107 provides for the operation of the transportation 
systems while under Federal control, for the just compensation of their 
owners, and for other purposes. This gigantic task was undertaken 
with a view to relieving the menacing congestion in transportation. 
Under Government operation labor has been better paid and many 
economies effected. To carry out the purposes of this act the sum 
of $500,000,000 is AppeeereaeNs, together with funds available from the 
operating income, to be used as a revolving fund. 

37. Public act 109 makes appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies 
for the fiscal year 1918 on account of war expenses. This act appro- 
priates $731,901,789.46 outright and authorizes contract obligations, 
to be met by future appropriations, amounting to $1,250,000.000. It 
also carries legislation of far-reaching importance od giving authority 
to the Alien ae Custodian to acquire the title of the German- 
owned property of the North German Lloyd Dock Co. and the Hamburg- 
American Line Terminal & Navigation Co., on the Hudson River. Au- 
thority is also given to sell all property of this kind so taken and to 
invest the proceeds in Government bonds. This act also appro- 
priates $100,000,000 for storage and shipping facilities and authorizes 
contracts for $50,000,000 additional, and the work accomplished un- 
der this appropriation, under the supervision of Gen. Goethals, has 
worked wonders in handling the enormous amount of supplies for our 
armies. 

88. Public acts 120 and 192 are the third and fourth liberty loan acts. 
No financial legislation of any country ever approached the magnitude of 
the liberty loan acts. The third and fourth liberty loan acts increase 
the amount of bonds authorized to be issued from $7,538 945,460, as 
heretofore fixed, to $20,000,000,000; increase the appropriations to 
meet loans to our allies from $4,000,000,000, heretofore fixed, to 
$7,000.000,000 ; and increase the amount of certificates of indebtedness 
that can be outstanding at any one time from $4,000,000,000, as hereto- 
fore fixed, to $8,000,000,000. 

89. Public act 121 provides for the national security and defense 
and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to pro- 
vide credits for industries and enterprises in the United States nevces- 
sary or contributory to the prosecution of the war and to supervise 
the issuance of securities, and for other purposes. This act creates 
the War Finance Corporation and the Capital Issues Committee and 
appropriates $500,200,000 to carry out its purposes. This act author- 
izes the War Finance Corporation to issue and have outstanding, at 
any one time, its bonds (to be secured by the assets of the corpora- 
tion) in an amount aggregating not more than six times its paid-in 
capital. 

40. Public act 189 is to conserve the gold supply of the United States, 
to permit the settlement in silver of trade balances adverse to the United 
States; provides silver for subsidiary coinage and for commercial use; 
assists foreign governments at war with the enemies of the United States, 
and for the above purposes to stabilize the price and encourages the 
production of silver. 

41. Public act 140 authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to Increase 
the facilities for the proof and test of ordnance material, and for other 
purposes. ‘There is appropriated by this act the sum of $1,000,000 to 
carry out its purposes. 

42. Public act 140 authorizes the President to provide housing for 
war needs and authorizes appropciatiese therefor in the sum of $60,- 
000,000, of which sum $10,000,000 shall be available for use in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

43. Public act 152 authorizes the President to coordinate or con- 
solidate executive bureaus, agencies, and offices, and for other purposes, 
in the interest of economy and the more efficient concentration of the 
Government, 
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44. Public act 164 makes appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies 


for the fiscal year 1918, on account of war expenses, amounting to 
$90,700,022.62, This sum includes $60,000,000 to provide housing for 
war needs heretofore authorized, 

45. Public act 178 provides for vocational rehabilitation and return 


to civil employment of disabled persons discharged from the military or | 


naval forces of the United States and appropriates $2,000,000 for the 
enforcement thereof. This act extends a helping hand to the disabled 
defenders of our country. 

46. Public act 181 makes appropriations for the sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year 1919 amounting to $2,019,654,- 
470.07, and authorizes contract obligations, to be met by future appro- 
priations, amounting te $945.549,000. This act appropriates $1,80T,- 
543,500 for the United States Shipping Board and the emergency 
shipping fund and increases the amount which is authorized to be ex- 
pendea for the construction of ships from $1.234,000,000 to $2,884,- 
000,000. This act also appropriates $50,000,000, to be expended at 
the discretion of the President; for the national] security and defense, 
and large sums for the various arsenals and armories. An appropria- 
tion of $75,000,000 is also made for the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation for housing its employees and their 
i rmilie S. 

47. Public act 182 makes appropriations for the naval service for 
the fiscal year 1919 amounting to $1,575,468,415.81 and authorizes 
contract obligations to be met by future appropriations amounting to 
$24,000,000. 

48. PubHe act 189 makes appropriations for fortifications and other 
works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the procurement of 
heavy ordnance for trial and service, amounting to $2,814.348,267.85, 
and authorizes contract obligations, to be met by future appropriations, 
amounting to $2,623,465,845. Comment on the importance of this meas- 
ure at this time is not necessary. 

49. PubHe act 191 makes appropriations to supply deficiencies fcr the 
fiscal year 1918 and prior fiseal years en account a aes expenses amount- 
ing to $1,015.486,390.74. This act increases the amount authorized to 
he expended for housing for war needs to $100,000.000 and appropriates 
therefor $20,000,000, said sum bringing the appropriations up to amount 
of the total authorizations. An additional appropriation of $50,000,000 
is made in this act for storage and shipping facilities. 

50. Publie act 193 makes appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the fiscal year 1919 amounting to $10,225,478,312.91 and authorizes 
contract obligations, to be met by future appropriations, amounting to 
$1,858,332,801, another evidence of the desire of Congress to furnish 
ample funds with which to push the war to a successful conelusion. 
‘this act extends the authority conferred upon the President in the act 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States 
by authorizing him during each fiseal year to raise by draft as pro- 
vided in said act and acts amendatory thereof the maximum number 
of men which may be organized, equipped, trained, and used during 
such year until the war shall have been brought to a successful con- 
clusion. 

51. Publie aet 201, provides for the appointment of a commission to 
standardize screw threads. This act is proving to be of the greatest 
importance to the industries engaged in war work. 

52. Public resolution 38, authorizes the President, in time of war, to 
supervise or take possession and assume control of any telegraph, tele- 
phone, marine cable, or radio system or systems or any part thereof, 
and to operate the sam¢ during the war, and to provide just compensa- 
tion therefor. 

53. Publie act 202, confers on the President power to prescribe char- 
ter rates and freight rates and to requisition vessels. This act has a 
far-reaching effect touching our over-seas transportation and merchant 
marine during the period of the war and for a reasonable time there- 
after, 

54. Publie act 210, amends the act entitled “‘An act to authorize the 
President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States.’”’ This act provides that all male persons between the 
ages of 18 and 45, both inclusive, shall be subject to registration and 
draft for military service. 

55. Publie act 215, protects the lives, health, and morals of women 
and minor workers in the District of Columbia and establishes a mini- 
mum-wage board, defines its powers and duties and fixes the minimum 
wages of such workers. 

56. Public act 217 supplements the second and third liberty loan acts 
ss amended. This measure increases the amount of war savings certifi- 
eates authorized to be issued from $2,000,000,000, as heretofore fixed, to 
$4,000,000,0090 and includes legislation of great importance respecting 
the various liberty loans. 

I feel that in all fairness and justice attention should be directed to 
four great measures now in the various legislative stages, and which, 
it is entirely safe to assume, will reach the statute books at an early day. 

‘The measures above referred to are as follows: 

1. The bill to provide revenue, and for other purposes. This bill is 
framed with the object in view of raising, during a period of 12 months, 
the sum of $8,600,000,000 


» 


2. The first deficiency appropriation bill for the fiseal year 1919, on 
account of war expenses, and for other purposes. This bill as reported 
to the House appropriates $2,487.655,890.04 and authorizes contract 
obligations, to be met by future appropriations, amounting to $3,S85S.- 
340,776. 

+. The bill to encourage and promote the mining of coal, phosphate, 
oil, gas, and sodium on the public domain. In this great struggle we 
are threatened with a shortage of coal and oil, both vitally necessary 
in furnishing the material necessary with which to win the war. This 
measure proposes to open up for use 44,000,000 acres of Government- 
owned coal and oil lands in 14 different States. 

4. The bill to regulate the construction of dams across navigable 
waters, known as the water-power bill. This bill provides for the im- 
provement of navigation in rivers and for the development of water 
power as a result of dam construction under said improvement. 
This bill, in its contemplated improvement, invites the investment of 
private capital, and without which it would not be invested. It also 
aims to develop by feasible storage projects, over 61,000,000 horse- 
power of water-power energy in the United States alone, of which only 
a very small amount is now being utilized. The importance of the 


application of this vast amount of energy to our industrial uses can | 


not be questioned, 





Es 
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Receapitulation of appropriations. 
{Sixty-iifth Congress, Second Session.} 





i ! a ; = 
Contracts to be | 
Amount. } met by future 


appropriations. 


Title of act i Total. 











| 
| 
' 
| 
} 
' 
| 














Agriculture ....... ee $27, 875, 353.00 
Army : 332, $01. 00,12, O83, S11, 113.91 
Diplomatic and Consular | 7, 937, 376. 66 
District of Columbia........... | WR Fe i tn cv ciin | 15, 046, 768. 66 
Fortifications. .............ec- | 2, 814, 348, 267.85) 2, 623, 465, 845.00) 5, 437, 814, 112. 85 
ee oe lca TO Oe ee | 14, 021, 910.00 
Legislative, etc... .......ccccees OS <I 69, 987, 863.25 
Military Academy ............. | I 2, 515, 005. OL 
lish el conan ~eee-| 1,573, 468, 415. 34) 34, 000, 000.00; 1, 607, 465, 415. 84 
NN 5-5. skcte-sauudeabent } © 226, 059,000.00)... 0... ....| 220,059, 000. 08 
RR SSN... ......-... ..| 377,573,342.00 
River and Harbor............. -} 23, 771, 909. 00 &2, 700. 00} 23, 854, 600. 00 
Sundry Civil........... ---e+e-| 2,019, 654, 470.07)! 1,045, 549, 000. 00, 3,065, 203, 470. 07 
Total regular acts........ 17, 388, 678, 985. 25) 5, 561, 439, 3 
1 oe . = 

Urgent deficiency, 1918......... 731, 901, 789. 46 1, 250, 000. 00 733, 151, 789. 46 
Additional urgent deficiency, } 

i odtethdicedask buliegcnane 90, 709, 022. 62)... ... 90, 700, 022. 62 
Deficiency, 1918... ..........c-- 1, 015, 406, 732. 34)... .... 1, 015, 406, 732. 34 
First deficiency, 1919........... 2, 487, 655, 890. 04) 3, 858, 349, 776. 00; 6, 346, 005, 666. 04 

Tota! deficiency acts. .... 4, 325, 664, 434. 46; 3,859, 599, 776. 00) 8, 185, 264, 210. 46 


Loans to our allies by the third 
and fourth liberty-bond acts. -! 3,000, 000, 000. 00 
War Finance Corporation and 
Capital Issues Committee. . . . 
Federal operation of railroads. . 
Purchase of Federal land-bank 


| EERE LRA LETS 200, 000, 000. OOF... 2.6... ad 
Vocational rehabilitation of | } 


ee oe | 3. 000, 000, 000, 00 
500, 200, 000. 00 } 


OUD, ZOU, U. UU cee wen er erece 500, 200, 000. 00 
500, 000, 000, 00 


500, 000, 060. 00 


200, 000, 000. 00 


disabied soldiers and sailors. . 000, 000. 00 
Combating Spanish influenza 
and other communicable. dis- 
i arlinchin w etnk thc-cieesin dlitnaratiintaia 
Encouraging production and 
reguiation of ores, metals, 
and minerals 
Encouraging production, etc., 
and distribution of food prod- 
i buhatintetnmin< 
Other miscellaneous appropri- 


to 


2, 000, 000. 09 


1, 000, 000, 00) 1, 000, 000. 09 


| 
' 
| | 
o ee eecsccececccs SO, SRD, GORGE, ... wocecccacesess 


50, 508, 000, 00 


eddeawee< FT; SER FR Gin. < tavdscvadencss 2 11, 212, 283. 00 


ES haan hacsalabin kd 1, 666, 000. 00 


1, 666, 000, 00) 





Total miscellaneous ap- 
propriations............ 
Permanent annuai and indefi- 
} 


nite appropriations, inelud- 
ing $588,049,168 interest on 


the — debt; $153,814,000 
for the sinking fund; $39,904,- 


255.36 for the preparation and 
issuance of loans; and $5l,- 
946,039, the necessary ap- | 
proximated amount to pay 
the increased compensation 
to Government employees.... 696, 493, 398. 5d 


896, 453, 398. 36)... 


Grand total... .wecwcee- 28,877,375, 101. 07 9, 421, 039, 122, 00'36, 298, 405, 223. 07 


t Includes all authorizations for emergency shipping fund not discharged by ap- 
propriations. 

2 Amount as passed the House. 

NOMINATION OF OFFICERS OF NATIONAL ARMY. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of Senate bill 4990. I will say in 
this connection that it is a bill which I asked unanimous consent 
a few days ago to call up, but the Senator from New York [{Mr. 
WapsworrH] then objected. Sinee that time we have reached 
an agreement about the matter. It is a bill reported from the 
Military Affairs Committee, which, under the suggestion offered 
by the Senator from New York, is intended to require the con. 
sent of the Senate for the appointment of certain officers in the 
Staff Corps. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I must object to the present 
consideration of that bill. Iam a member of the Military Affairs 
Committee, but I was not present when the bill was reported out 
of the committee. I think the suggestion made by the Senator 
from New York as adverse to the bill presents a situation that 
is almost unanswerable. If we are to be required to confirm 
160.000 officers of all grades, and are to give the subject any 
attention whatever, the members of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee will certainly have time to do nothing else during the 


| remainder of this war. 


Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator from Colorado will pardon 
me—— 
Mr, THOMAS. Just a moment. As it is now, Mr. President, 


‘we are confirming officers appointed in the naval and military 
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departments of the Government en bloc. I know that, while I 
in no busier than any other Senator, I have no time to devote 
to the proper consideration of so many names. I want to look 
into this subject very carefully before I consent to have it placed 
upon the statute books. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill. 

STATEMENT OF SWIFT & CO. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr, President, I have received a letter from L. F. 
Swift, president of Swift & Co., which I desire to bring to the 
attention of the Senate. 

1 hold no brief for Swift & Co., and they do not ask me to 
stand sponsor for any statements of L. F. Swift, but it seems to 
me that no wrong can be done in placing on record the unquali- 
fied denial of certain statements to which he refers in his com- 
munication, which I send to the desk and which in the absence 
of any objection I ask may be printed in the Recorp. It is very 
short, containing but a single page. 

I do not ask that the letter be read, though it is only a matter 
of a page, but I do ask consent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such will be the order, without 
objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

Swirt & Co., 
Union Stock YArpDs, 


Chicago, October 11, 1918. 
lion. CARROLL BS. PAGE, 


The United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sin: On September 6, Senator Boran claimed on the floor of the 
Senate that there had not been a single refutation of the accusations 
made with regard to the packing industry, and that the records prove 
that they hold regular meetings to agree among themselves as to the 
prices of products which they sell. 

On October 3 Senator GRoNNA, speaking of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission report, said “that at no time have the packers denied the cor- 
rectness of the report.” 

Neither of these statements has been answered on the floor of the 
Senate, and lest other Senators harbor the same impression as to the 
packers’ attitude with respect to the Federal Trade Commission, 1 wish 
to make the following bricf statement: 

Swift & Co. absolutely denies that the poe meet in any way or 
agree among themselves as to the prices of the products they sell, and 
has denied from the very first the validity of the conclusions of the 
lederal Trade Commission that the packers exercise a monopoly in re- 
straint of trade and that they stoop to unfair business practices. 

Swift & Co. formally denied the charges of the commission, showed 
that the investigation was an ex parte one, and showed that the com- 
mission had not established its case in the printed statement which was 
sent to you with a personal letter on August 22, 1918, two weeks before 
Senator Koran made the statement referred to above. 

An additional copy of our printed statement I am now sending you. 
The matter under discussion is of such general importance that I am 
sure you will wish to be fully informed and to understand our position, 
which the inclosed statement will make clear. I shall gladly give you 
any additional information that you may desire, 

Respecttully, yours, 


LOANS TO FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I have here matter in the na- 
ture of a memorial from Publication No. 12, “ Business Condi- 
tions,” of September, 1918, a monthly publication being a ré- 
sumé of the world war, published by Henry Evans, president of 
the association, at 18 Maiden Lane, N. Y. I desire the consent 
of the Senate to have it printed in the Recorp, to be preceded by 
an interview recently given in New York by Hon. George W. 
Wickersham, Attorney General of the Taft administration. The 
article seems to answer the interview; and I desire simply to 
introduce it now, because I believe the suggestion of the former 
Attorney General will be resented by our allies, in view of the 
fact that the United States is waging war for altruistic reasons 
and is imposing a great burden of bonded debt and taxation 
upon its own people. 

The Wickersham interview should not be allowed to go out 
to the country without the information which I submit and 
without a protest which I now make. 

It is a false sentimentality that humiliates our allies and 
further embarrasses our financing of the war. The resources 
of the United States are not inexhaustible, and I would like to 
hear from the Treasury on this subject in good season. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Drop Dests ALLIES Owe Us, He URGES—WICKERSHAM DECLARES WB 
Owe THEM FOR HOLDING THE HUN. 
{Special to the Washington Post.] 
New York, October 20. 

George W. Wickersham, Attorney General in the Taft administration, 
aroused his audience to high enthusiasm in the Twenty-third Street 
Y. M. C. A. this afternoon when he said: 


‘I would like to see America forgive our allies the debts they owe 
us. I would like to have our country send a receipted bill to Great 
Britain, France, and Italy. 

“We can afford to do so, for we must remember all they have borne, 
what they have suffered during the years before we entered this war 
to hold the line against the Hun and to keep autocracy from crushing 
democracy. 

“When I say we can afford it, I not only refer to what we owe our 
allies for holding back the Germans, but also to the vast sums we made 


L, F. Swirt. 





by supplying them with what they needed before we entered the war. 
—— debts should be forgiven, and they can be if all our people want 
o do it.” 


Loans to the allics to Sept. 16, 1918. 


Great III «.coreecienchaitenenicchetintenaeiniaineniniaiasiiedniiaenia ania ened $3, 745, 000, 000 
SI ccc ans anit cieeinieie eatin nine Aaeeint hoe Ae Oe ee ee 2, 065, 000, 000 
SIE shairtwsstierscige sign tlle abasic iasirdoetts acter ethinaeedaptcntaneie ca iniaa 760, 000, 000 
I stsceasiesie piste elie ea 825, 000, 000 
I ita ek i ta a ee 154, 250, 000 
Greece ssalunclaletspieanie the ialiataeicer taieieindincetain ammonia 15, 790, 000 
IN caisiili te ctdeadn a a ce ae ee 15, 000, 000 
SIs instinct hinencestnc nett de antic oe al Rene edie 12, 000, 000 
NU sci is stinss bcepdaindiineteleii i nae eet a eat ee 5, 000, 000 

ete Oe ee See ae 7, 097, 040, 000 


One of the leading New York papers has drawn attention to the fact 
that, whereas England is borrowing immense amounts of money in the 
United States, their money market is easy as compared with money 
conditions in this country. In this way England is able to build up 
its industries in preparation for the severe competition which is bound 
to follow after the war. 

An example of this is that the English Parliament recently voted 
£2,000,000 to advance to dyestuff makers in England, while England is 
borrowing money here. Another is the fact that the London Water 
Co. notes, which sold here on about a 7 per cent basis, and are now 
maturing, have been Foplaced in London on a 3{4 per cent basis, due to 
the easy money market in England, as compared with the high rates 
which United States industries must pay in this country. 

This is an injustice to United States merchants and is an anomaly in 
finance, since it is customary for a loaning nation to have the whip 
hand, whereas now, in spite of the fact that the United States is a 
creditor nation to the cxtent of almost $6,000.000,000, where before 
the war we were a debtor nation to the extent of $6,000,000,000, and 
that at this time our loans to England amount to $3,745,000.000, money 
conditions are far tighter here than in Britain, a debtor nation. 

A leading New York banker and financier, in a recent interview, said: 

“At present, owing to our favorable trade balance during the last 
three years or more, we ere in absolute control of the international 
exchange situation Our excess of exports over imports during that 
period has added immensely to our gold holdings. After the war ex- 

rts may and probably will fall off ee and it is not unlikely 
hat our imports will increase heavily. This might result in huge gold 
shipments from here. If the amounts due from other governments to 
the Government of the United States for advances made to the allies are 
in the form of long-term obligations on which only interest and sinking 
fund would have to be paid, it might be that such interest and sinking 
fund would not be sufficient to offset the amount of gold which foreign 
countries could draw from us should the balance of trade then be very 
much against us. Naturally, the longer the war lasts the larger will be 
the amount due this Government annually for interest and sinking fund. 
It is assumed that present arrangements with the allies provide at least 
for annual payments of interest and sinking fund. If such provision 
does not exist, it certainly ought to be arranged for. 

“If, on the other hand tre amounts due from allied countries to 
our Government were, instead of being in the form of long-time bonds, 
to take the form of short-time obligations, perhaps maturing serially, 
then there could be no question about our being able to tender, in lieu 
of gold that might be demanded, obligations of any country desiring 
to withdraw gold from us. In other words, there could then be no 
agente that the control of gold movements would be in our hands. 

he contro! of gold naturally carries with it, so long as the gold standard 
is maintained the world over, very largely the control of commerce. 
Of course, it may be said that out of gratitude none of the allies would 
press their advantage; but can it not with equal truth be said that 
similarly the United States would not press its advantage, and is it 
not better that if the advantage must rest with some one it should 
rest with us? 

“The relation of exports to imports will unquestionably be affected 
by the relative rates of wages that will be paid after the war in the 
various countries now at war. It is reasonable to assume that the 
laboring man in America will, as heretofore, fare better than the labor- 
ing man in European countries. This may mean for some time a very 
large decrease in exports of merchandise and a very large increase in 
the importation of merchandise. If, in order to avoid trade rivalries 
that have heretofore been believed to be a cause of war, protective 
tariffs should largely be done away with, the United States would 
probably find it more difficult than other countries to readjust the 
scale of money wages in this country. We ought at such a time to 
ae the power to protect ourselves against the inconvenient export of 
zo ” 


Mr, PHELAN. I hereby submit the most recent Treasury 
statement of loans to foreign governments under the acts of 
April 24, 1917; September 24, 1917; April 4, 1918; and July 9, 
1918, for the information of the Senate: 
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ABSENT KENTUCKY VOTERS AT NAVAL STATION, 


Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I present as a memorial from the 
State of Kentucky the telegram which I send to the desk, with 
the request that it be read. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. - Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 
The Secretary read the telegram, as follows :* 
LOUISVILLE, KyY., October 20, 1918. 


Ilon. Harry S. NEw, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We desire to bring to you attention the following matter: Duly ac- 
credited representatives of the Kentucky Republican State campaign 
committee have been denied by the authorities in charge of United 
States naval training station at Great Lakes, LIL, facilities for getting 
into touch with and rendering to Kentucky Republican voters in the 
service there who may wish it assistance in preparing ya Be 
entitling them to cast their ballots at the approaching November elec- 
tion in Kentucky agreeably to the “ absent-voters” law of Kentucky, 
giving as a reason that a nonpartisan representative of Gov. Stanley, 
of Kentucky, had already been there, and had secured the promulgation 
of a general order in said station directing all Kentucky voters there 
who desired to vote at the approaching election in Kentucky to appear 
at a designated place in said station on October 11 for that purpose, 
and stating that no other opportunity would be accorded them to vote, 
aad that said representative of Gov. Stanley had on said date, in 
pursuauce of said order, met Kentucky voters there and had secured 
the execution of the necessary papers enabling them to vote. It has 
been pointed out to said authorities that the person who had gone to 
said station carrying a letter of introduction and credit from Gov. 
Stanley was not a nonpartisan official or agent, but was the repre- 
sentative of the Democratic organization in Kentucky and of the candi- 
dacy of Gov. Stanley, the Democratic nominee for United States Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, and was in no sense the representative of the 
Keatucky Republican organization; that he went there as a partisan, 
whatever his representations may have been to said authorities; and 
that investigation in the offices of the county clerks in Kentucky, where 
applications from absent voters for ballots must be filed showed so 
small a number of applications for ballots from Kentucky Republicans 
at said naval station that the Republican candidates and organization 
in Kentucky can not accept as a fair or nonpartisan result the action of 
said Democratic representative in assuming or undertaking to poll the 
Republican vote there; that said representative went there without 
the knowledge or consent of any Republican organization or candi- 
d..te, but only at the instance and direction of Democratic organiza- 
tions and candidates, including Gov. Stanley; that there is no pro- 
vision of the Kentucky law authorizing the appointment of any com- 
mission, partisan or otherwise, to take the poll of absent voters or to 
assist such voters in the preparation of the necessary papers for voting ; 
and that the aforesaid representative, acting for the partisan pur- 
poses aforesaid, sought Democratic votes rather than Republican votes, 
becaus) he was and is working earnestly for the success of Democratic 
candidates and for the defeat of Republican candidates, Notwithstand- 
ing which, said authorities yet decline to permit the representatives 
of this committee to have any facilities for securing the applications of 
Kentucky Republican voters there who may not have taken any steps 
to secure their ballots for voting and who might desire to do so. It is 
but natural that absent voters should desire to receive assistance in the 
preparation of papers for voting under Kentucky's new and rather 
complieated law permitting absent voters to vote by mail at the hands 
of representatives of their own party bearing proper evidence of au- 
thority and good faith from their party organization; and we have 
every reason to believe that many Kentucky Republicans at said station 
who desire to vote will altogether fail of the opportunity of doing so 
unless duly accredited representatives of their party are permitted to 
meet, instruct, and help them. We do not question the good faith 
of the authorities at said station in their action taken at the instance 
of said Democratic representative, but we fail to understand why now, 
with facts explained to them, they decline to give to Republican repre- 
sentatives the same opportunity they accorded said Democratic repre- 
sentative. That any of these voters should be precluded from exer- 
cising the highest privilege of citizenship when at their country’s call 
they have placed themselves in position whereby they may have to 
make the supreme sacrifice of citizenship is so grave a wrong against 
them and is so antagonistic to the very things for which we are waging 
this great war that we are sure that if the higher governmental au- 
thorities are advised thereof they will immediately give the necessary 
direction granting the courtesy we are asking. This committee appeals 
to you to exercise your good offices and influence to secure permission for 
its representatives to immediately reach in an adequate way the Ken- 
tucky Republican voters in said station and to give all of them who may 
desire it the information and assistance necessary to enable them to 
vote at the approaching election in Kentucky. The time is short and 
quick action is necessary. The order promulgated at said naval station 
at the instance of the aforesaid representative of the Kentucky Demo- 
cratic organization and the candidacy of Gov. Stanley follows: 

[Copy.] 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDANT, 
UNITED STATES NAVAL TRAINING STATION, 
GREAT LAKES, ILL, 
NOTICE. 


1. All men on this station qualified voters of the State of Kentucky 
who desire to yote in the coming fall election in the State of Kentucky 
ure directed to report Friday October 11, between the hours of 9.30 
a. m. and 12 noon, and 1 p. m. and 4.30 p. m., in the pool and bowling 
alley room in the basement of the Instruction Building, main station. 

2. Special arrangements have been made by the governor of Ken- 
tucky to give the Kentucky boys of this station this opportunity to vote; 
this is the only opportunity that will be given to voters in the fal] 
election. 

3. Heads of departments and regimental commanders are directed 
to issue the necessary pass to all Kentucky boys desiring to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. 

W. E. CLow, Jr., 
Ensign, U. 8S. N. R. F., by direction. 


The above notice was published in the Friday, October 11, 1918, issue 
of the Great Lakes Bulletin. 
W. E. Crow, Jr., 


Ensign, U.S. N R. F., Aid to Commandant. 
Kindly wire me at my expense of what you may be able to do, 


M. H. THATCHER, 
Vice Chairman Republican State Campaign Committee 
of Kentucky, 810 Republic Building. 
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- Mr.. NEW. Mr. President, the memorial which I have sent 
to the desk, and which has just been read by the Secretary, 
speaks for itself. It requires very little in the way of expla- 
nation or expatiation on my part. The facts are pretty plainly 
set forth. It appears from this memorial that without further 
notice to the men at the Great Lakes station than was published 
in a little local paper on the same day on which the election 
under the absent voters’ law was to be held, they were called 
upon to cast their votes; that is, such of them as were meant to 
be notified were voted, while the others were not. 

Mr. President, I have sent this to the desk because I think 
we are all interested in knowing if the Army and Navy of the 
United States are te be used for carrying on that kind of politi- 
cal outrage. I think that if the boys who are there at that sta- 
tion, and who have staked their lives in defense of the honor of 
their country, are to be made the victims of that kind of politi- 
cal machination and outrage, not only the Senate, but the public 
is interested in knowing it. 

GERMAN ATROCITIES. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I send to the desk and 
ask to have read a short letter from Dr. P. H. Howard, of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

St. Lovis, Mo., September 19, 1918. 
Hon, MILES POINDEXTER 
United States Scnate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sir: Your letter of September 11 at hand. In regard to atroci- 
ties reported by me, I reported to the headquarters of New York of 
having met A. C. Cole, 49 Prospect Street, East Liverpool, Ohio, at the 
Hotel D’Strassberg, and he told me of finding his brother, Sergt. A. B. 
Cole, crucified by the Uhlans July 21, 1915, at the Battle of Ypres. 

A. C. Cole is a member of the First Canadian Tunneling Company and 
was on furlough in Paris at the time. I have his signed statement of 
the above act as well as that of Fred A. Robinson, Cayuga, Ind., of 
the Fifty-eighth Infantry, Canada, who was a personal witness to the 
above. I also interviewed five different members of the First Canadian 
Tunneling Company in Paris, who testified to the above atrocity. 

A personal feeling that any well-authenticated atrocity should be 
known by the American people was my reason for mentioning them on 
my return to America. 

Yours, very truly, P. H. Howanrp. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the street number and 
post-office address of this writer are given. My purpose in pre- 
senting the letter was because of the fact that a short time ago 
the Committee on Public Information, which states that it dis- 
penses all news items that are given out from the War Depart- 
ment, gave out to the press and had printed in certain papers a 
categorical denial of this statement which has been made by 
Dr. Howard, that Sergt. Cole had been found by his brother 
crucified. He states in this letter that he has the written state- 
ment of A. C. Cole and of Fred A. Robinson, of the Fifty-eighth 
Canadian Infantry, corroborated by interviews with a number 
of other soldiers who personally observed the crucified corpse 
of Sergt. Cole. 

I have in my hand, Mr. President, a sheet of printed matter 
given out by the Committee on Public Information, sent to me 
with a letter, I suppose because I had called up the Committee 
on Public Information and inquired of them whether or not 
they were responsible for the denial of this German atrocity. 
I find in this sheet of printed matter, which is evidently pre- 
pared for the press, a lengthy propaganda attacking various 
reports as to acts of German cruelty and German atrocity. The 
Committee on Public Information make the very peculiar argu- 
ment in this propaganda which tney are giving out to the news- 
papers and paying for out of the Public Treasury, the appropri- 
ations that Congress has made for them, that while it is to the 
advantage of the United States that the Germans should under- 
stand that the American Army does not torture its prisoners, 
but treats them well, in order to encourage German soldiers to 
surrender, at the same time, for some different reason not ex- 
plained by the committee, the German Army authorities give 
out false reports of German atrocities, whether for the purpose 
of inducing American soldiers to surrender or not is not made 
plain, but that they are given out for tne purpose of hrving 
them contradicted and their falsity exposed, in order to dis- 
credit the reports of atrocities that had actually been commit- 
ted. So the committee proceeds to aid the Germans to accom- 
plish this object by attacking reports of atrocities, even where 
proved by incontrovertible evidence. 

I am not able to follow this peculiarly meticulous argument 
of the Committee on Public Information, whereby they apply 
one rule to the German authorities and another to the Ameri- 
can authorities as to the policy which would affect the morale 
of the soldiers of their respective armies; but I am concerned 
with the persistent and continued effort on .he part of the 
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Committee on Public Information to create the impression that 
the Germans have abandoned the practice of cruelty to prison- 
ers and to civilians in the occupied territory, and . am at a loss 
to understand the purpose of the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion in adopting this attitude. It is a matter which I think 
should be called to publie attention, and some tnquiry should 
be made as to the motive which is back of this propaganda, so 
sednously cultivated by the Committee on Public Information 
at the expense of the United States and in favor of the Ger- 
mans, 

The instance to which I have just called attention is only one 
of a number; and in that connection I will state that even after 
the attention of the Committee on Publie Information had been 
called to the proof which Dr. Howard had of the assertion 
which he makes, on the 17th day of this month they sent me 
this curious statement in regard to it, a part of the matter which 
they are issuing for publication : ; 

In this connection, it is well to note that ‘there has been an error 
made in the published story of the erucifixion by Germans of an Amerl- 
can soldier named Sergt. A. B. Cole, of East Liverpool, Ohio. A circum 
stantial account of the atrocity has been printed by the Salvation Army, 
as related by Dr. P. H. Howard, a member of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, who visited France to gather first-hand information about the 
war. Dr Howard was quoted as giving the story on the authority of 
Pvt. A. C. Cole, a brother of the victim, who found the crucified soldier 
pinned with bayecnets to a door. 

They still persist, notwithstanding their attention has been 
culled to the proof which Dr. Howard had of this atrocity, in 
iutfempting to cast discredit upon the authenticity of the report, 
nnd refer to Sergt. Cole as an American soldier, whereas Dr. 
Hioward stated in his original statement and in the letter which 
the Secretary has read that he was a Canadian soldier, and the 
Committee on Public Information gave out a denial of this 
atrocity from the War Department under the name of Gen. 
Muareh. I notice that on a previous oecasion Gen. March felt 
called upon to issue a statement repudiating news items which 
had been given out by this committee in his name, and the pres- 
ent instance may be equally unauthorized so far as Gen. March 
is concerned; but there was given out in his name by this com- 
mittee a denial that Sergt. Cole had been crucified. 

Now, I fail to understand how Gen. March could tell whether 
or not a sergeant in the Canadian Army had been crucified. He 
did not purport, in his statement which this Committee on Pub- 
lic Information gave out, to have any special means of informa- 
tion on the subject. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomaAs] has just handed 
me, in the New York Times of to-day, a report of what he desig- 
nates as a horrible atrocity, newly reported, which has been 
committed by the Germans, which I ask to have printed as a part 
of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, it 
will be so ordered. 

‘The matter referred to is as follows: 
BUTCHERED BY RETREATING FOE. 

One of the larzest successes has been darkened by a tragedy almost 
uniqne even in the records of German cruelty. When the order was given 
to all the inhabitants to move away to the interior before the advancing 
aliies the farmer with his wife and three children stayed instead o 
obeying. The Germans found them and shot them there in their owa 
farmyard »s an cxample to the rest of the population. The French 
Seeny enraaen guard was horrified by the sight of thelr bodies not 
yet cold, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It ts not my purpose, however, to collect 
here the innumerable instances of unspeakable cruelties and 
jnuhumane practices of which the Germans are guilty. The 
world is aware of their conduct in this regard. It has already 
been proved. My purpose in presenting this letter is to show 
that a committee that are expending millions of dollars annually, 
appropriated out of the Public Treusury for the purpose of 
issuing propagamia favorable to the United States, for some 
reason, on the basis of the argument which I have referred to. 
which no sane person can understand, are devoting these funds 
to a defense of Germany against the charges of atrocity; and 
they use the expression in the report which they have just 
issued, and which they sent to me under the signature of the 
Director of the Service Bureau of this committee, as he is 
officially called, that the discrediting of these reports tends to 
east discredit upen the reports of “ atrocities committed on 
Belgian gir!s during the early duys of the war.” 

There is a very clear disclosure of the attitude of this com- 
mittee. Their attitude is that while there were atrocities com- 
mitted in the early days of the war, they take the position and 
clearly imply by this statement which they have issued that the 
practice of atrocities has been abandoned by the Germans, not- 
withstanding the instance to which the Senator from Coloradu 
has just called attention and the instance which is contained 
in a report from Montreal of August 19 of Germans turning 
liquid fire upon helpless prisoners in their possession in groups, 
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and which I ask to have printed as a part of my remarks. and 
innumerable othgr instances which are proved by the testimony 
of eyewitnesses. These practices are certified to by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in the official communication which he 
has issued in the last few days to the German Government, in 
which he refers to the practice of the Germans of carrying off 
into slavery the civil inhabitants of oecupied territory, in which 
the President refers to the inhuman, unlawful, barbarous prae- 
tice of the Germans of sinking lifeboats in which the passengers 
upon vessels torpedoed in the first place, against the rules of 
international law, were seeking to save their lives, the practices 
of the Germans in firing upon the lifeboats and upon the helpless 
people occupying them. In the face of that, and persistently 
after their attention had been called to the peculiarity of their 
course, this Committee on Public Information are attempting 
to create the impression in the wor!d, for some purpose which 
seeins to me rather sinister, that the Germans have abandoned 
these practices, 

I ask, Mr. President, that the Montreal item to which I have 
just referred may be printed as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
it will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[By the Associated Press.] 
GERMANS TURN LIQUID FIKE ‘ON CAPTURED AND WOUNDED. 
Lonpon, August 18, via Montreal, 

Details have been officially published for the first time of gross out- 

rages on British prisoners ani) wounded men committed by the Germans 


last March. Aflidavits of Scotch soldiers testify to the authenticity of 
the charges, 

A private of the Royal Highlanders tells how he and a number of com- 
rades, consisting of 1 officer and 15 men, 10 of whom were wounded 
were compelled to surrender near Monchy, March 28. They were line< 
up in the original front line trench, and after some time a German officer 
and two men appeared. One of the men under orders of the officer 
turned a stream of liquid fire straight dewn the trench in which the 
Sritishers were standing and, notwithstanding the fact that they were 
unarmed, continued to spray them for six or seven minutes. The pri- 
vate testified that he and a few of his companions who were able to 
move serambled down to a communication trench and got over the top 
and back inte the British lines. 

Another private testified that he and other prisoners were marched 
down a trench to an emplacement about 6 feet deep, 9 feet wide, and 
from 9 to 12 feet tong, and while tightly packed in the inclosure two 
Germans, one of whom carried a revolver and seemed to be an officer, 
appeared. The other man had a cylinder on his back and attached to 
it was a flexible pipe. 

“Just as he reached the entranee to the inclosure,”’ sald the soldier, 
referring to the man with the cylinder on his back, “a flame spurted 
out in a stream from the pipe and caught the men who were nearest 
to the entrance. The other men lay in heaps around and partly on me. 
1 heard a hissing sound for a short while. ‘Then it stopped but started 
again. During this time the men were shrieking and writhing. ‘The 
flame reached right back to where I was. My overcoat and tunic 
canght fire. By this time all the men were on the ground.” 

The soldier added that he managed to craw! up the slope and get away, 

Another soldier related how an officer, wounded itn the head and foot, 
and four other wounded and three unwounded men, ineluding himself, 
were in an old trench when two Germans appeared and used liquid 
fire. One of the Germans, revoiver in hand, ordered the Britishers 
to get back te the German line. The narrator said his hands anid right 
ear were burned. Three of the party managed to escape and reach the 
British line, but the Germans either must have suffocated or burned 
all the five wounded men, as nothing further had been heard from 
them. 

The British Government has protested te the German Government 
against those outrages. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, before the Senator sits down, let 
me ask him if it is net true that within two or three days it has 
been stated in all the dispatches that before leaving Lille the 
Germans took away a large number of young women and girls? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Why, it is stated from so many sources 
that it is beyond question that witnesses of indubitable veracity, 
officials of the city of Lille, stated to the French and British 
Army authorities when they entered the city that the Germans 
had carried away 15,000 civilians; and they gave an account in 
the most specifie way of an order issued by the German general 
in command of the city of Lille for the inhabitants of that city 
to assemble in their respective homes at a certain hour on a 
certain night, and that they remained so assembled until 10 
o'clock on the following morning, when representatives of the 
Germar. Army uppeared at each door, examined the family, and, 
after scrutinizing them and determining which ones ef the 
family would be useful to them for such purposes as they 
chose to make of them, sorted out the several members of the 
family, and earried them off with them. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. Just to make a further point: Of course, the 
3ureau of Publie Information are so renowned for accuracy 
that I suppose they felt that the statement of Sergt. Cole’s 
brother was not good evidence of the identity of the body—that 
one brother could not recognize the other. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Very likely. That is not sufficient evi- 
dence for the punctilious Committee on Public Information. 
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In this connection I refer again to something that I called 
attention to some time ago, in a report from the Committee 
on Public Information citing Gen. Pershing as authority for the 
denial of a report that a sergeant had made. I can very well 
imagine that a sergeant might see certain things that occurred 
to an American soldier at the battle front that Gen. Pershing 
did not see and would not know anything about and would have 
no means of knowing. I called attention to it at that time, and 
the doubt that existed in my mind whether Gen. Pershing had 
ever made any such statement. I am rather confirmed in that 
suspicion by subsequent developments, as Gen. March, Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army, has been compelled over his 
own name to issue a denial to certain statements made by the 
committee in his name. 


CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is Senate bill 4637. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4637) for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE STERLING. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Heimp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, communicated to the Senate the in- 
telligence of the death of Hon, Joun A. StTertine, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Illinois, and transmitted resolutions 
of the House thereon 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the resolutions of the House be laid 
before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate resolutions from the House, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
October 17, 1988. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. Joun A, STerRuinGc, a Representative from the State of 
Illinois, 

Resolved, That a committee of 20 members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
funeral, 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in con- 
nection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, I send to the desk the following 
resolutions and ask for their adoption. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 322) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. JoHN A. STERLING, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of Illinois. J 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the Pre- 
siding Officer to join the committee appointed on the part of the House 
of Representatives to attend the funeral of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives. 

Under the second resolution the Presiding Officer appointed as 
the committee on the part of the Senate Mr. Sherman, Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. Jounson of South Dakota, Mr. Fernarp, Mr. Wart- 
son, and Mr, VARDAMAN. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 2 o'clock and 
5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, October 
24, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, October 21, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we thank Thee that Thy brooding 
Wings are over us, Thy loving arms about us, Thy spirit within 
us, to guide us through the voyage of life; that our physicians 
have in hand the terrible scourge which has been visited upon 
our people. May they continue their skill until it shall be re- 
moved from the world. We thank Thee that Field Marshal 
Foch, by his skill, energy, and courage, has in hand the destruc- 
tion of militarism and autocracy; that all the world may re- 
joice in peace and happiness; through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, October 19, was 
read and approved. 
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ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, according to the agreement 
we had the other day, I move that the House adjourn to meet 
on next Thursday. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at I2 o'clock and 6 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous agreement, ad- 
journed until Thursday, October 24, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, Dills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 13111) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to acquire additional lands for the naval 
training station, naval operating base, Hampton Roads, Va.; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13112) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to acquire additional lands for the Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, Md., and for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 13113) to authorize the Chief 
of Ordnance to enter into agreements relative to repairs to pub- 
lic highways and the cost thereof; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XNIT, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 13114) granting a pension to 
Paulina Zabel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Resolution (H. Res. 447) to pay Ben- 
jamin C. Green for one month’s services; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. 

Mr. WALSH laid on the Clerk’s desk a petition of the City 
Council of Worcester, Mass., protesting against proposed tax on 
income from municipal bonds, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 





SENATE. 
Tuvrspay, October 24, 1918. 


Rev. A. T. Guttery, of Liverpool, England, president clect of 
the National Free Church Council of England and Wales, offered 
the following prayer: 

O Lord, our God, we thank Thee for the mercies of this day. 
Its tidings of valor and victory assure us of Thy constant goy- 
ernance in the affairs of men. Save us from pride in the hour 
of triumph as Thou did save us from despair in the day of 
trial. Thy call to us is great beyond our merits; we pray Thee 
to give us grace and power that Thy will may be done on earth 
as it is in heaven. 

Bless, we pray Thee, the President of this Nation and his 
counselors, and also the allied rulers, statesmen, commanders, 
and peoples who share our task in these days of war. Let Thy 
favor abide with our sons, who contend for us on land and sea 
and above the clouds, and give merey to our daughters, whe 
must serve and suffer at home. 

Remove, O Lord, the illness that afflicts the homes of this 
land and give wisdom to those who battle with the pestilence 
that threatens us. 

We pray Thee to give victory to our arms, not that we may 
boast in might, but that through triumph there may come to 
our troubled world an abiding peace, in which Christ, Thine 
Eternal Son, shall reign forever. 

These blessings we pray in the name of the beloved Lord, 
Amen. 

NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 

The Secretary, (James M. Baker) read the following com- 

munication : 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT Pro Tempore, 
Washington, D. C., October 24, 1918. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. Jor T. 
Rospinson, a Senator from the State of Arkansas, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence 

WILLARD SAULSBURY, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. ROBINSON thereupon took the chair as Presiding 

Officer. 
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The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Monday last, when, on request of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and 
by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


ESTIMATES OF 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a commnu- 
nication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
letter from the Board of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bin submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation in the 
sum of $12,800 required by the District of Columbia for pur- 
chases of fire apparatus urgently needed, etc. (S. Doc. No. 293), 
‘ 


vhich, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
inittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of Labor submitting a supplemental estimate of ap- 
propriation in the sum of $195,000,000 required for the Bureau 
of Industrial Housing and Transportation, ete. (S. Doc. No. 294), 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
inittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He aiso laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Sec- 
retary of War submitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion in the sum of $12,000 required by the Medical Department 
of the Army for the Army Medical Museum, fiscal year 1919 
(S. Doc. No. 295), which, with the accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution, and they 
were thereupon signed by the Presiding Officer: 

5.38735. An act to provide for enlistments in the National 
Guard of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; and 
resolution to establish 





S. J. Res. G3. Joint a reserve of the 

Publie Health Service. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

hir. NELSON presented a petition of the Drake Bullard Co., 
of Minneapolis, Minn., relative to the tax on farm-loan bonds, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

tie also presented a telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from the Minnesota Pharmaceutical Association, of Minneapolis, 
‘litin., and a telegram in the nature of a memorial from the 


Koch Vegetable Tea Co., of Winona, Minn., remonstrating against 
the preposed tax on nonbeverage alcohol, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of Horace Lowry, of Minneapolis; 
John R. Mitchell, of St. Paul; Charlies W. Gordon, of St. Paul; 
cyeorge H, Prince, ef St. Paul; and Eli S. Warner, of St. Paul, 


sul in the State of Minnesota, praying for the classification of 
public utility corperations for taxation by themselves in the 


pending revenue bill, 


linance. 


which were referred to the Committee on 


ABSENT KENTUCKY VOTERS AT NAVAL STATION, 


Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President, on last Monday the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. New] had read a telegram from the vice 
chairman of the Republican State campaign committee of Ken- 
tucky compliining about some action of the commandant at the 
Great Lakes Training Station, near Chicago. In that telegram 
the viee chairman complains that a political preference was 
shown. I have here a letter from the Secretary of the Navy, in- 
closing one from the commandant of the station in reference to 
this matter, and I ask that they may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears no objection, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

‘The Secretary read as follows: 

Tue SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, October 24, 1918. 
lion. J. C. W. BecKHAM, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Derik SENATOR BECKHAM: I am sending you herewith a copy of 
a telegram from Capt. W. A. Moffett, commandant of the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station, giving the facts with reference to the state- 


Inent contained in_a telegram which Senator NEw put in the ConerEs- 
ioNAL Recorp. I explained the matter to Senator New that Capt. 
Moffett did exactly right, and has given permission alike to Democrats 
and Republicans who wish to give opportunity to men to vote who are 
in the naval service on duty at Great Lakes. 
Sincerely, yours, 
(Inclosure.) 
Dictated by the 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 


Secretary and signed in his absence. 
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[Copy of telegram.] 


Great LAKES, ILL., October 22, 1918—9.45 a. m. 
Hon. JoserHus DANIELS, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C.: 

With reference my telegram in regard to Senator New, the following 
telegram just received frcm Mr. Thatcher, vice chairman Kentucky 
Republican State committee: 

“Your wire to-day. Will send representatives to Great Lakes in ac- 
cordance therewith. As there is no provision of law in Kentucky for 
any commission to be appointed to arrange for absent votes, and ag 
party who was there on the 1lith instant came as the partisan repre- 
sentative of his party and of Gev. Stanley, who is himself a candidate 
for office, this committee very naturally was unwilling to accept the 
result of that party in the matter, especially so as the applications 
for ballots received through said party’s effort were so much larger for 
the Democrats than for the Republicans, we felt, and feel, that the 
Republican organization should have the same facilities exactly as ac- 
corded to the Democratic organization, and we appreciate the fact that 
the like courtesy has been accorded us.” 

As stated before, both parties have been treated exactly alike in all 
election activities at Great Lakes, and every effort bas been made to 
keep these activities strictly nonpartisan. 

W. A. Morretrt. 
[Copy of telegram.] 


Groat LAKES, ILL., October 21, 1918—7.30 p. m. 

Hon. JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Navy Department, Washington: 


Associated Press reports that Senator New, of Indiana, read in the 
Senate a telegram from the chairman of the Kentucky Republican 
State Central Committee that his committee had been denied privilege 
granted the Kentucky Democratic State Central Committee to get in 
touch with the Kentucky voters in this station. Our understanding 
of the law and of Navy regulations is that in the matter of affording 
opportunity to voters in the service to vote by mail no political party 
is to be permitted to canvass the voters or to electioneer on this 
station. Certain gentlemen from Kentucky, with a letter from the 
governor, arrived here requesting that arrangements be made so that 
the voters of Kentucky might be permitted to vote by mail. A notice 
was therefore inserted in the Bulletin, the station daily paper, direct- 
ing all Kentucky voters desiring to vote to present themselves at the 
Athletic Building on the morning of October 11, where the facilities 
would be afforded them. No mention of party was made in this notice. 
In fact the same nonpartisan procedure was followed with Kentucky 
as with all other States, the men simply being advised of time and 
place to assemble. 

Later two gentlemen claiming to represent the Kentucky Republican 
State Central Committee arrived bere and said the committee had been 
toll that members of the Kentucky Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee had heen afforded —— to canvass the Kentucky voters 
on this station and asked for similar privileges. When taformed of 
what had been done, and after being shown the printed notice and 
their attention called to the fact that it was addressed to all Ken- 
tucky voters, without reference to party, they apparently were satis- 
fied and left here taking a copy of the notice with them. 

This morning a telegram was received from Mr, Thatcher, vice chair- 
man Kentucky Republican State Committee, claiming the authorities 
here had been deceived as to the character of the first delegation, and 
that in truth and in fact it had been a delegation of Kentucky Demo- 
erats who had canvassed the Kentucky Democrat voters, and that as 
a —— Kentucky Republican boys had been denied the right of 
franchise. 

Early this morning a telegram was sent to Mr. Thatcher informing 
hii: that while we would refuse to mention political parties, a notice 
would be published arranging for another meeting of all Kentucky 
voters at Great Lakes, and that his committee would be welcome at 
that meeting. No discrimination whatever has been shown in this 
case, and the precedure has been identical in every respect with all 
other elections conducted here. I consider Senator's New’s criticism 
of me in the Senate, while doubtless based on misinformation, entirely 
unjust, and request, if you approve, that you take steps to have the 
facts stated where this injustice can be corrected. 

W. A. Morrertr. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I have a letter here from Mr. L. D. Greene, 
who was the representative sent to the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, giving an account of his visit there and what 
he did. This letter, together with those that have been read, I 
think show absolutely the injustice done by the telegram which 
was read in the Senate last Monday. I send this letter to the 
desk and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears no objection, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


FRANKFORT, Ky., October 26, 1918. 
Hon. J. C. W. BecKHAM, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR: Under a law as enacted by the 1918 session of 
the Kentucky Legislature providing in substance that voters who are 
absent from the State of Kentucky, either in the military or naval 
service, under certain provisions be given the right to register 
and vote, I was asked by the State committee to proceed to the Great 
Lakes Naval ‘Training Station to procure affidavits under this law 
from all Kentucky boys now stationed at the Great Lakes. I requested 
and received from Gov. Stanley a letter of introduction, which letter in 
substance stated that I was to afford the Kentucky boys an oppor- 
tunity to vete, and I presented this letter to the commandant at the 
Great Lakes Station and received most courteous treatment and con- 
sideration. The commandant at the Great Lakes directed or had pub- 
lished in the Official Bulletin a_ notice directing the attention of the 
Kentucky boys to the fact that I was there and in the interest of the 
absent voter, and that they would be given an opportunity at a cer- 
tain time and place to register for the purpose of voting, and a certain 
building was set apart for this purpose. As I have just indicated 


above, all Kentucky boys who requested were given passes for the pur- 
I took the affidavits ef all Kentucky boys who pre- 


pose of voting. 
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sented themselves in this building at the time set apart, both Demo- 
eratic and Republican, and never at any time made any distinction be- 
tween the two. 4 

The Republican ballots, which numbered more than 50, upon my 
return, were delivered personally to the local Republican leaders who 
assured me that these ballots would be mailed to the county court 
clerks of their respective counties and that ballots would be sent forth- 
with to these boys at the Great Lakes Training Statien. I never, at 
any time during the three or four days I was in the naval training 
station, made mention of the fact that I was a member of any non- 
partisan commission as our Kentucky law does not provide for a non- 
partisan commission. I was the only man sent to the Great Lakes 
and registered all voters who presented themselves for registration, 
and delivered their ballots to the proper authorities irrespective of 
whether they were Republicans or Democrats. 

Very respectfully, 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I first desire to say that in look- 
ing over the Recorp of last Monday I discover that through 
pure*inadvertence I referred to this incident at Great Lakes in 
the sense that the men had voted, when I meant, of course, that 
they were registered, not voted. I knew very well, of course, 
that they had not reached the voting stage and that they were 
called upon to register and not to vote. With that explanation 
I will proceed. 

Mr. President, it was not my purpose or desire, and I do net 
think what I said warranted the inference, that I meant what 
I said on Monday as a criticism of the officers in command of 
the Great Lakes station or of the Navy Department here. It 
was a perfectly natural and a perfectly proper thing for the 
eommandant of the Great Lakes Naval Station to accept the 
representations of a man who presented himself there bearing 
credentials from the Governor of the State of Kentucky and to 
permit him as that representative to see the Kentucky voters 
and to register them, all of which he did. 

But, Mr. President, the facts are exactly as I stated them, 
and the criticism that I made of the Governor of Kentucky I 
repeat, renew, and emphasize. The fact is, Mr. President, that 
what was done was to appoint a representative of one party to 
act in the registering of these votes, whereas I think the spirit 
of the election laws of this country, if not the striet letter of 
them, requires that both parties shall be represented in all mat- 
ters of that kind. For instance, in the State of Indiana a 
Republican governor appointed representatives of the Republi- 
pan and Democratic Parties, and those representatives went 
together to the various cantonments, to the Great Lakes station, 
and to all places where there are soldiers and sailors voting. 
They took Republican and Democratic clerks to register them, 
and the whole matter was done exactly as it would have been 
done at a regularly constituted eleetion booth at the time of an 
election, That is the manner in which I think it should have 
been conducted in this instance, and it is because it was not so 
conducted that the Republicans of the State of Kentueky entered 
what I think was a perfectly proper protest; and that is what 
I put into the Recorp, 

I have a further telegram from them since that time, in which 
they say: 


L. D. Greena, 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., October 23, 1913, 
IIon. Harry S. New, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Facts are exactly as stated in my former wire. One L. D. Greene, 
personally a clever gentleman but an active, skillful, prominent Demo- 
eratic politician of Louisville, was the representative of Kentucky 
Democratic organization and of Goy. Stanley, candidate for United 
States Senator, and he went to Great Lakes, as detailed heretofore, to 
get Democratic and not Republican votes. He went without knowledge, 
advice, or consent of any Republican organization er candidate. As his 
eredentials from Gov. Stanley were apparently couched in official and 
nonpartisan terms, and as doubtless the authorities at Great Lakes did 
not knew of Gov. Stanley’s candidacy and apparently were not advised 
thereof, it seems that they were lead to believe that Greene came there 


purely as the legally authorized nonpartisan representative from Ken- | 


tucky to arrange fer and supervise the preparation and mailing of appli- 
eations for ballots of all Kentucky voters there, and in consequences 
accorded to Greene ample opportunity to reach voters there. However, 
applications for such ballots filed in Kentucky county clerks’ offices show 
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ter has been recognized and justified. Many Kentucky voters there 
whose legal residences are in towns and cities requiring registration of 
voters can not be reached now in time to permit them to take necessary 
steps enabling them to register and vote, and the Republicans will doubt- 
less lose many votes there on this account; but we hope to yet reach 
voters there whose residences are in rural districts where no registra- 
tion is required and to render them necessary information and assistance 
enabling them to vote. Many thanks for your efforts and courtesy in 
this matter. All we ask is a square deal, and no fair-minded Democrat 
would wish to deny this. 
M. H. THATCHER, 
Vice Chairman Republican State Campaign Committec. 


LOTISVILLE, KY., Octobcr 23, 1918, 
Hon. Harry S. New, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Our contention has been upheld, and we have received advice from 
Great Lakes authorities that our representatives may now come there 
and reach Kentucky voters, as desired by us, and our representatives 
have gone there, although it is now too late to enable Kentucky voters 
there living in cities requiring registration of voters to complete in 
time their papers enabling them to vote. L. D. Greene, the representa- 
tive of Kentucky Democratic organization and of Goy. Stanley's can- 
didacy for United States Senate, according to his own statement, turned 
in to county clerks in Kentucky twice as many Democratic as Republi- 
can applications for ballots from Great Lakes, whereas there are cer- 
tainly as many Kentucky Republican voters there as there are Demo- 
cratic voters there, and as we have every reason tu believe there should 
be more Kentucky Republicans there than Kentucky Democrats. Greene 
was in no wise the representative of any Republican organization or 
candidate. No Republican organization or candidate would select a 
Democratic worker to poll Republican votes, and no Democratic or- 
ganization or candidate would select a Republican worker to poll Demo- 
cratic votes. No doubt majority of Kentucky Republican voters at 
Great Lakes sensed the situation and declined to give their applications 
for ballots to Greene, the Democratic representative. 

M. H. THATCHER, 
Vice Chairman Kentucky State Republican Committee, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. NEW. I do, for a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to ask the Senater a question. I 
understood the Senator to say that the Democratic applications 
to vote were about double the Republican applications to vote? 

Mr. NEW... The telegram so states. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understood thé Senator to be reading 
from a telegram. Does he dispute that as a faet? 

Mr. NEW. No. I am simply reading a telegram that has 
been sent to me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And the telegram states that there were 
twice as many Democrats as Republicans applying to vote? 

Mr. NEW. The telegram states, as I read, “ that out of the 
applicants for such baHots filed in the Kentucky county clerk’s 
office there were twice as many Democratic as Republican appli- 
cants for ballots. But the telegram also says there are as many 
as or more Republican voters there than there are Kentucky 
Democratie voters there. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That involves one assertion of fact and 
another assertion of opinion. The assertion of fact is that 
there were twice as many Democrats; the assertion of opinion 
is that this particular gentleman thinks that there might have 
been as many Republicans as Democrats. 

Now, has the Senator any information that this man Greene— 
I understand his name to be Greene—committed any fraud 
or did anything dishonest or was crooked at all in any respect 
about either receiving votes or applications? And has that 
man Greene had any control over these original applications 
of voters in Kentucky to vote? Could he have controlled it in 
any way in the world? Did not these applications cOme even 
before he went to camp? 





Mr. NEW. Mr. President, as to what Mr. Greene micht, 
| could, or should have done I do not know. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not ask that question of the Senater 


twice as many Demecratic as Republican applicants for ballots from ) 


Great Lakes, although we have every reason to believe that there are 
as many or more Kentucky Republican voters there as there are Ken- 
tucky Democratic voters there. We believe that Kentucky Republican 
voters there may have better understoed the fact that Greene was at 
the station as the partisan representative of his party than did the sta- 
tion authorities, aad doubtless a majority of Kentucky Republican voters 
there were unwilling to turn in to him or through nim applications for 
ballots. We submit that Greene should have frankly avowed that he 
visited Great Lakes as the representative of his party and of Gov. Stan- 
ley’s candidacy, so that authorities there might have provided that 
representatives of the Kentucky Republican organization might have 
been present at the time the polling of applications of Kentucky voters 
was had under Greene’s supervision. As stated in my former wire, where 
& nonpartisan commission is provided by law, as is the case in Kentucky, 
camp authorities should admit representatives to their camps to assist 
absent voters in voting exactly on the same terms, and the best plan 
is to fix the same day or days for this purpose, just as is now being 
done at Camp Zachary Taylor. The authorities at Great Lakes have 
wired me that representatives of this committee could now come to 
Great Lakes and meet voters there as we had asked, and our representa- 
tives have gone there for that purpose. ‘Thus our position in this mat- 





from Indiana. I asked the question what he had done, not what 
he might, could, should, or would have done. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from 
Mississippi, I desire to say that I am not making any persona! 
attack on Mr. Greene. I am simply saying that.to have sent the 
representative of one party there without consultation with or 
the knowledge of the other party was contrary to the spirit, at 
least, if net to the letter of the election laws of this country, 
and if not contrary to the letter of them, it should be contrary 
to it, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understood that. Now, I understand that 
the Senator makes no charge of any description, because he 
dares not, in his regard—— 

Mr, NEW. It is not necessary for me to make any charge. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I mean, in your regard for truthfulness 
you dare not—otherwise, of course, you dare anything, and so 
do I; but I mean that you dare not, in your regard for truthful- 
ness, make any charge against Mr. Greene having been in Any 
way corrupt or wrong-headed 
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Mr. 
all, and I decline to enter into any argument on that question, 
I simply say that the facts here show—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, now, I want to ask the Senator one 
more question, and 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, have I the floor? 


NEW. Oh, Mr. President, that is not the issue here at 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. NEW. No, Mr. President; I decline to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 


The Senator from Indiana has 


I desire to ask the Senator one more ques- 


The Senator from Indiana has 


I understand. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. And the Senator declines to 
yield. 
Mr. NEW. I decline to yield for an argument; yes, sir. 


Mr. WILLIAMS 
would permit me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
diana yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. NEW. 1 prefer, Mr. President, to complete my remarks; 
and the Senator can answer in his own time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. Of course I shall not intrude 
upon the Senator. I merely wanted to ask if there was anything 
about the return of the vote—— 

Mr. NEW. Since the Senator merely wants to ask a question, 
IT shall not deprive him of the privilege. The Senator may ask 
it. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My question is, Does the Senator contend 
that there was anything incorrect about the return of the votes 
from those camps? 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, in answer to that question I will 
say “ No.” I have no contention to make upon that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought not. 

Mr. NEW. But I do contend, and I renew my contention, that 
it was wrong in spirit to send there the partisan representative 
of a candidate for Senator from the State of Kentucky, even 
though that candidate be the present governor of Kentucky and 
had authority to send the man there. I do say that in the 
spirit of fairness, and in the spirit of justice also, to the men 
who are there at the Great Lakes Station as soldiers or sailors, 
wearing the uniform of the United States, that they should have 
been treated with strict impartiality, and that they were not so 
treated. 

I have no criticism to make, as I said before, on the officers 
of the Great Lakes Station; I have no criticism to make on the 


I wanted to ask a question, if the Senator 


Senator from In- 


Navy Department. My criticism goes strictly and solely to the 
one point, that the Republican voters of the State of Ken- 
tucky—the Republican State organization there—were not 


represented, were not consulted, and had no opportunity what- 
ever to do what the spirit of the law, at least, contemplates 
they should have had a perfect right to do. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to say a few words here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls the attention 
of the Senator from Mississippi to the fact that the Senator from 
iKentucky had previously addressed the Chair. 


\iv. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator from Kentucky yield to 
me for just a moment? 
Mr. BECKHAM. T wish to ask the Senator from Indiana a 


question before he takes his seat. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator from Kentucky yield to 
ine just a moment before he asks the question? 

Mr. BECKHAM. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I want to say that I twice 
served with Owsley Stanley in the House of Representatives 
for 8 or 10 years—TI do not remember how long; possibly only 6 
years. I know him to be the soul of honor. I know him to be 
absolutely uncorrupt and ineorruptible, and I do not believe that 
any insinuation or intimation coming from any source whatso- 
ever, even though it come from a United States Senator, can 
render impeachable a character which I know to be unimpeach- 


able; 


a gentleman of gentlemen; standing upon his own shoe 
soles at all times, with the courage of a gentleman and the | 
truthfulness and integrity of a gentleman. | 

Now, all that is charged here is that he sent a man, who, as | 
he thought, was nonpartisan, although he was a Democrat, to | 
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receive and collect the votes at a camp; and the Senator from 
Indiana dares not charge that the man did not receive and 
collect the votes properly and rightly and truthfully. I have 
already challenged him to say that, and he has declined to say it. 
The citizens of Kentucky in those camps voted, and voted their 
sentiments, and their votes were counted. 

Mr. WATSON. But, Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me—— 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I challenge the Senator to say that they 
were not rightfully and truthfully and correctly counted. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait a moment; one at a time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from Missis- 
sippi yield, and, if so, to whom? P 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I yield to the junior Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, in the first place I have not 
charged Mr. Greene with having registered some of the Ken- 
tuckians at the Great Lakes Naval Station and denied others 
the right to register. I have made no such charge as that; but 
the point is that Mr. Greene went there as the representative 
of one party and one candidate without due notice to the other 
party and without the other party having opportunity to be 
represented with him. So we are in the position here of having 
to take Mr. Greene’s word as to whether the voters were all 
given opportunity or not. With due respect to Mr. Greene, 
whose integrity I do not for a moment challenge, I do think that 
he himself would have been in much better position, as every- 
body else concerned would have been, if a spirit of fairness and 
justice had been shown in the first instance and both political 
parties given a right to be represented. That is all there is to 
it, Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Again, Mr. President—— 

Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait just one moment; will you give me 
a little bit more time? 

Mr. President, I now understand that the Senator from Indi- 
ana, who is notorious as a partisan Republican, does not dare 
make the statement that anything was wrong about the receipt 
or the collection of the ballots or the returns of that election? 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. NEW. I do dare to make the statement, not that there 
was fraud, perhaps, in the manner in which the matter was 
conducted- 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, that is all I have asked. 

Mr. NEW. But I do dare to say that the proceeding was 
wrong—absolutely so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, the Senator from Indiana throws 
himself back upon the original idea that there ought to have 
been at least two men appointed, or three, and they ought to 
have represented both parties; but he does not make the state- 
ment, and he dare not make the statement, because his regard 
for truthfulness, notwithstanding his partisanship, is too great 
for him to make it, that there was anything incorrect or wrong 
in the vote or returns. He does not deny that every Kentuck- 
ian’s vote cast in that camp was counted in the election in 
Kentucky. That is all I want to know; that is all you want to 
know; that is all the country wants to know. The sum total 
of an election is this: Were the ballots fairly delivered and 
fairly counted? Even in the absence of a charge that they 
were not, I want to say that Owsley Stanley represented the 
State of Kentucky in this Union, and represented it honestly 
and fairly, and that if there had been anything wrong in col- 
lecting those ballots or reporting them Owsley Stanley would 
have been the first man in the State of Kentucky to denounce it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The presentation of petitions 
and memorials is in order. 











TWO THOUSAND QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to present a _ letter 
which I have received from the Review of Reviews. There was 
considerable discussion, Mr. President, as the Senate will re- 
member, in regard to their book “ Two Thousand Questions 
and Answers About the War.’ They ask me to have printed 
their explanation. I think it leaves the fact unchanged as to 


the first edition, at all events, but I ask, in fairness to them, 
that the letter be printed in the Recorp. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
be granted. 
The letter referred to is as follows: 


THe AMERICAN Review or REVIEWS, 
New York, October 14, 1978. 





Without objection, leave will 


Senator Henry Canor Loner, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LopGH: I am obliged to you for your Ietter of October 
9, relative to the book Two Thousand Questions and Answers About 
the War, which came while I was out of town. 

We are naturally anxious that: you should have the full and real 
facts of the episode before you rather than partial evidence that 
seems puzzling or contradictory to you, and perhaps you will be patient 
enough to read this explanation : 

In June, 1918, we were first apprised of the presence of certain para- 
graphs in the book which should be changed, and immediately set about 
a revision, which continued through the summer. 

In late August it seemed fairly certain that the revised edition 

would be ready at or about the time that unsealed circulars, with their 
slow handling and delivery, could get back orders. Circulars were 
sent out soliciting subscriptions which could only be filled from the new 
nnd revised — since we had had no copies of the original book 
or sale since June. 
, It was after the mailing of those circulars, from mailing agencies 
detached from our office, had been under way for about two weeks that 
the public attack on the book appeared. his was so widely noticed 
that it seemed best to arrange for additional reading and approval of 
the book (for instance, by our department of war and our depart- 
ment of justice), to make sure the second edition was beyond criticism, 
before it was finally printed. This is making the revised edition a 
month or more later in reaching the public than had been anticipated 
when the circulars were sent out in late August and early September. 

In these circulars there was not, as you note, any reference to the 
revision of the edition. But you will appreciate from the facts given 
above, that, the circulars having been written and printed long before 
the book was publicly criticized, our book department had no criticism 
to answer and felt the new edition would speak for itself. , 

It is obviously true that the sample question as to the Lusitania 
warning should not have gone on the circular envelope. 

Perhaps it may serve to make you understand how it came about, 
even while disapproving it—as we do—if we explain that the people in 
our book department are such fire-hot proallies that they were totally 
unconscious that these words could be taken as from any but patriotic 
Americans, for whom the question, “ Did the Germans warn about the 
Lusitania? ’”’ must absolutely be equivalent to asking, ‘“ Did the bar 
barous Germans insult us by warning,’ ete.—the curious historical 
incident being the thing in mind at the time—with such certainty of 
our horror and detestation of the crime that followed as to assume 
them. 

Such “legends,” as you doubtless know, are sometimes printed on 
advertising circulars with the idea that a striking topic will arouse 
curiosity in the person receiving the missive sufficient to insure its 
being opened and examined. Other legends, not open to criticism, were 
used on the envelopes of other blocks of circulars sent out to distribute 
this same book. 

In your letter of October 9 you offer to have our formal statement 
printed in the Rrcorp. We should appreciate your doing so and a 
fuller and more exact statement is inclosed for that purpose, if you 
ure still inelined to do this. 

rhanking you for your very evident intention to be fair to us, 

Sincerely, yours, 


CHARLES D. LANIER. 


-* Two THOUSAND QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT 
THE WAR.” 


Lrroneous statements having been printed concerning the publishing 
of the volume “ Two Thousand Questions and Answers About the War,” 
the actual facts are here set down: 

In lebruary, 1918, the book was finished by editors employed by ts 
for this special work. Some portions of the compilation were made up 
of matter written and published in Australia and in free circulation 
there under the British censor. Of the paragraphs which were found 
later to be out of harmony with the policy and attitude of America, 
practically all were from this Australian matter. That these para- 
graphs did not challenge the attention of the editors before publication 
wis > their British origin and to their free circulation in countries 
of our allies. 

In April the voinme was published. 

One hundred copies were sent by us for review to some of the most 
prominently patriotic Americans and to a few distinguished persons 
umong our allies. Only commendations came in return, including one 
from a well-known college president, saying that he was using the book 
us a textbook for his lectures on patriotism and another from King 
\lbert, of Belgium, characterizing the volume as “ another example of 
the earnest way our great ally is proceeding“to further the cause of 
right and justice.” 

Letween four and five thousand copies of the first edition were sent 
to subseribers. Not one adverse criticism came from them to us, all this 
showing how easy it was to overlook 20 or 30 paragraphs out of 2,000. 

in June a friendly critie brought to our attention these paragraphs. 

Immediately and on our own initiative we canceled the orders for a 
second printing and set about a thorough revision. 

‘The first edition had before this been exhausted; no more copies of it 
were ever printed. Circulars sent out two months later were therefore 
obviously and of necessity to distribute the revised edition. 

‘To make sure that the revised edition should be beyond criticism we 
asked the French High Commission to America, our own War Depart- 
ment, and our Department of Justice to read, revise, and approve every 
word of the book as rewritten. The details of the revision were under 
the direction of a university professor of history obtained through the 
——— of the authoritics at Washington, we having asked for the 
suggestion, 

In September a violent public attack was made on this book, which 
the publishers had withdrawn from print more than two months before, 
this being fully known. 

Accompanying the attack were pretended extracts from the book, 
which, by omitting sentences and context and changing the wording, 
eave an erroneous impression of the spirit and intent of the volume. 

It was of course intended that the original edition should be 100 per 
cent Ameriean. 

The revised edition speaks for itself. 


Turn ActruaL Facts 


Tuy Review or Reviews Co. 
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THE BLACK SLAVES OF PRUSSTA (S. DOC. 296). 

Mr. LODGE. I ask to have printed as a publie document a 
very brief pamphlet entitled “ The Black Slaves of Prussia,” 
by the bishop of Zanzibar, Rev. Frank Weston, D. D., addresse| 
to Gen. Smuts, of the Transvaal. giving an account of German 
treatment of the native tribes. The article is very short, and 
I think it will be read with the deepest interest by all the 
Senate as it was read by me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


Is there objection to the re 


quest of the Senator from Massachusetts? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 
SHALL THE HUN PAY NO PENALTY FOR ALL HIS CRIMES? 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have in my hand an arti- 
cle printed in the Detroit Saturday Night, of date October 19. 
1918, under the heading of “ Shall the Hun pay no penalty fo: 


all his crimes?” This article purports to give, I think, in 
chronological order a number of the more important crimes 


against humanity which have been clearly established. I ask 
that it may be printed in the Recorp as an answer to the fol 
lowing statement made by Prince Maximilian, the German chan 
cellor, in his address before the Reichstag of two days ago, in 
which he said: 


Our first and last thought is for the brave men who are defending: 
themselves against superior forces, and whom we must defend agains 
unjust charges. No one must think he can attack our army withou 
also attacking the honor of our people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


{From the Detroit Saturday Night.] 
SHALL tHE Hun Pay No PEnatty For ALL His Cuimes?—lIlern An: 
Some SAMPLES OF Hts OFrenseS, FROM WHOSE JUST CONSEQUENCES 
He Is Now BrazENLY ATTEMPTING TO Escare—Is THE Wortp vo 


Hetre Hmm Do Ir? 

[By N. H. Bowen.] 

During the past few months there has been a marked increase in the 
number of people in America who believe that there should be proper 
steps taken, when the end of the war is reached, to punish those who 
are guilty of having caused it in the first place and those who hay« 


The Chair 


inspired or committed the awful crimes and éxcesses that have marked 
its course. 
There is also in Great Britain, France, Belgium, and other allied 


countries a very powerful demand for legal action against the crim 
inals, and this demand has been expressed with especial force since the 
recent peace flurry and the renewal of Hunnish “ frightfulness" on 
sea and land. 

The following is a very much abbreviated list of crimes committed by 
the Germans and their allies during the war. It is not intended to be 
complete—the specific cases cited are merely samples. Many heinous 
misdeeds, such as diplomatic lies, plots against neutrals, murders of 
neutral citizens, destruction of neutral property, are purposely omitted, 
as the list is already long enough. ‘The purpose is to present to the 
reader some material on which to base a conclusion as to whether the 
modern Huns ought to be allowed to go their way after the war, un- 
punished and unmarked, like men with clean hands and souls. 


DEEDS OF THE U-BOAT PIRATES. 


They sank the steamer Lusitania, with 1,906 souls on board, of whom 
1,134 perished, including hundreds of women and children, and then 
struck a medal to commemorate the heroic event. 

They sank British and Swedish merchant ships in the North Sea in 
the fall of 1917 and shelled the lifeboats, killing many civilians. ‘Ths 
details were reported by the Norwegian newspapers. 

They sank the British ship Belgian Prince, made the survivors leav: 
the lifeboats, which they wrecked, and then submerged with their vic 
tims helpless on the deck of the submarine. The story was told by th 
chief engineer of the Belgian Prince, who was rescued, 38 of his com 
rades being drowned 

They shelled the United States transport Ticonderoga, killing many. 
after the steamer was helpless, and submerged while a lifeboat with 17 
survivors was tied to the submarine. This eccurred after the Germans 
had opened the present peace negotiations. 


They sank the Japanese — Hirano Maru, drowning about 300, and 
r 


fired two torpedoes at the American destroyer Sterrett, which was 
picking up the survivors. : y ; ne 
They sank the Irish Channel mail steamer Leinster, with about 750 


aboard, of whom only about 150 were saved. ‘This boat is described as 
a coasting passenger steamer about like the boats plying from New 
York to Fall River. The victims were of course mostly Irish, for 
whose welfare the Germans have been so solicitous. 

They torpedoed the steamer Admiral Gantcaume, with 2,500 refuges 
on board. Luckily, only 50 lives were lost. This was the first notable 





attack on a nonmilitary craft by a submarine, and was especially crim- 
inal because it was committed in broad daylight, when tt ! hare 
been evident that the beat was crowded with civilians. : 

They torpedoed the steamer Falaba, and the crew of the | t 
laughed ane jeered at the victims struggling in the waters Among 
the 111 victims was an American, L. C. Thrasher, perhaps first to 
perish from this cause. 

MURDER OF CIVILIANS. 

They murdered 32 civilians in the Place d Universite at Lieg: This 

was established to the satisfaction of the Bryce Commission of luquiry. 


They massacred abont 400 civillans at Andenne, Belgium. T! 
thority for this is the Bryce report. 

They killed many seores of civillans (perhaps 200) at Dinant, m 
of these being “ executed " in the prison courtyard. 

They massacred about 50 civilians at Gerbeviller, France. 
French commission.) 

At Haut-de-Vormont, France, they murdered a widow, Guillanme by 
name, 78 years old. This old woman's body was mutilated. (French 
official report.) 

They put to death 50 innocent priests and thousands of innocent 
Catholics. (Statement of Cardinal Mercier.) 
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They killed 26 priests in the diocese of Malines alone. (Belgian offi- 
cial report.) 

They tortured and shot the priest of Duechen, Belgium, an invalid, 
aged 87. (Belgian official report.) 

They killed, near Beaumetz, France, two old men and an old woman, 
whose bodies were found by the British in a garden, with the brains 
hanging from their cloven skulls. The only excuse discovered was that 
they had refused to bake bread for the Germans. (Reported by the 
Bryce commission on the testimony of a British sergeant.) 

They murdered 4,500 noncombatants in Serbia in August, 1914. Some 
were buried alive, many tortured, etc. This is the testimony of Prof. 
Il. A. Reiss, of the University of Lausanne, Switzerland, who made an 
inquiry for the Swiss section of the Geneva convention. 

They killed by murder, starvation, or hardships, with all the accom- 
paniments of cruelty imaginable, thousands upon thousands of Armeni- 
uus, the number having been estimated as high as half the Armenian 
population. totaling perhaps 4,500,000. While the Turks were imme- 
diately responsible, the Germans are morally so, having refused to inter- 
fere to save the Christian victims of their allies. 

They executed a little French Boy Scout because he would not reveal 
information about the French troops. This was revealed by a letter 
found on a dead German officer, who described the boy’s proud courage 
before the firing squad, and added the bochian comment: “ Infatuated 
wretch! It was a pity to see such wasted courage.” 

MAKING WAR ON CIVIL POPULATION. 

They dropped bombs on Antwerp, the first atrocity of this kind, kill- 
ing many civilians. 

Their warships bombarded the British summer resort towns of Scar- 
borough and Whitby, killing many civilians. 

They made repeated air raids on Paris and London, Groppis bombs 
in purely residential sections and killing in all hundreds of civilians, 

They bombed Bucharest from airplanes, killing hundreds of people, in- 
cluding many women and children. 

Shey Sepentediy shelled and bombed the open city of Nancy, killing 
many civillans. 

They bombed the city of Padua, killing many civilians. 

They repeatedly shelled Paris with long-range artillery, under condi- 
tions making anything but indiscriminate destruction impossible. One 
shell struck the church of St. Gervais during a service and killed nearly 
100 people, mostly women and children. 


CRIMES AGAINST WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 


A Bavarian soldier wrote to a girl in Germany that at “ Batonville ” 
(Badonviller) he bayonetted seven women and four young girls in five 
minutes. (French official report.) 

Near Ypres they shot two girls, about 6 and 8 years old, whose dead 
bodies were found in the upper room of a house by British soldiers. 
(Belgian official report and Lryce official report, evidence being given by 
at least two witnesses.) 

They violated Belgian nuns. This is on the authority of Cardinal 
Mercier, who states in his letter to the cardinals and bishops of Ger- 
many, that to his knowledge there had been several outrages of this 
kind. He describes the evidence as “ very precise,” but quite naturally 
1efused to subject the victims to a public inguiry. 

At Malines, near Antwerp, a German soldier, one of a squad of eight, 
impaled a child of 2 years on his bayonet and carried it off down the 
street. This incident was sworn to before the Bryce Commission by a 
peumee citizen and his wife, testifying separately, and giving the same 
details. 

At and near Louvain the Belgian commission of inquiry reports a 
number of girls and women were raped, some of them by many soldiers. 
Corroboration of this is furnished by Gen. von Boehn, commanding 
the Ninth German Army, who told the well-known American corre- 
spondent, E. Alexander lowell, that he had sentenced two of his soldiers 
to 12 years’ penal servitude each for this crime. Twelve years! 

At Dinant they “‘ executed ” 12 children under the age of 6, half of 
them as they lay in their mother’s arms. The younger children were 
the child Fievet, 3 weeks old; Maurice Betamps, 11 months old; Nell 
Pollet, 13 months old; Gilda Genon, 18 months old; Gilda Marchot, 
2 years old; Clara Gruvay, 2 years and 6 months. (Recounted by 
Minister Brand Whitlock, on the authority of the Bishop of Namur.) 

At Bailleul, near the Franco-Belgian frontier, at least 30 women and 
girls were violated during eight ve of German occupation in 1914. 
Sworn evidence of this was presented to the Bryce Commission, and 
Prof. J. H. Morgan, of the University of London, states that the testi- 
mony shows at least five officers were guilty. 

At Bailleul “in one case, the facts of which are proved by evidence 
that would satisfy any court of law, a young girl of 19 was violated by 
one officer while the other held her mother by the throat and pointed 
a revolver, after which the two officers exchanged their respective réles.” 
(Prof. J. Hl. Morgan in German Atrocities; An Official Investigation.) 


KILLING NURSES AND THEIR PATIENTS. 


They torpedoed the British hospital ship Llandovery Castle, with 258 
people, only 24 being saved. Fourteen Canadian nursing sisters were 
drowned. The testimony of the survivors shows that the submarine 
tried to sink their lifeboats. 

: The oak the British hospital ship Glenart Castle, about 150 lives 
cing Lost. 

They bombed the American Red Cross hospital at Jouy, France 
killing two and wounding nine of the hospital personnel. This hospital 
was plainly marked, there being a cross 100 feet along on the lawn, 
visible from several thousand feet in the air. 

They bombed a Canadian hospital, with lighted Red Cross signs, and 
killed many doctors, wounded, and nurses. 

They torpedoed the Russian hospital ship Portugal in broad daylight 
in the Black Sea, causing the death of 21 nurses, 24 other Red Cross 
workers, and 40 sailors. The vessel was plainly marked, and the 
torpede was fired from a distance of some 30 or 40 feet only. 


WANTON PROPERTY DESTRUCTION, 


They shelled the famous Rheims Cathedral until it was a ruin. 

They blew up the ancient castle of Coucy, one of France’s most 
famous medieval monuments, without military reason. 

In their retreats in France they have burned whole villages by the 
score without possible military advantage. 

‘They destroyed a large part of the city of Louvain in an orgy of 
ruthlessness. 

‘hey deliberately destroyed the trees and vines of the French farmers 
in territory they were evacuating. 

They have destroyed the farming implements of the French rural 
population. 

Lhey severely damaged the cathedral at Padua and destroyed price- 
less objects of art in that and other buildings. 
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_ They blew up the Cathedral of Noyon by set bombs on evacuating it 
during the past summer. 

They destroyed many buildings at Cambrai by set bombs. 

At St. Quentin the French captured a German officer with a wagonload 
of explosives which he said he had been told he had two days to distribute 
through the city. 

TREATMENT OF PRISONERS. 


Sixty-three British prisoners died of the “tree punishment,” being 
roped to the trunk of a tree on a flat board, and left 24 to 48 hours, 
even a week, without water or food. (Reported by the Chicago Daily 
News correspondent, Edwerd Price Bell, on the authority of statements 
secured by the ladies’ emergency committee of the British Navy League.) 

The Germans in one prison camp trained sheep dogs to bite the prison- 
ers. (Reported by Ambassador Gerard.) 

The Austro-Hungarians punished Russian prisoners at Dunaserdagelli 
by screwing them up in coffins. (Swern to by many prisoners and qa 
Russian Sister of Mercy to a Russian commission of inquiry.) 

In the earlier days of the war especially British prisoners were mis- 
treated and insulted by the civilian population, who spit upon them and 
perpetrated worse outrages. 

‘The German military and medical staffs deserted the prison camp at 
Wittenberg a a typhus epidemic in 1915, when 60 British and 
French and a still larger number of Russians died of this disease. 


THE HUNS’ FOUL FIGHTING. 


They have poisoned wells in many localities. Proof of intent is fur- 
nished by a document captured recently, issued to the One hundred and 


eighth Battalion of German Infantry, and dated September 5, 1918. It 
Says: “‘All wells should be pene. 
plosive bullets against American troops. (Re. 


hey have been ae 
a gs with details, by Edwin L. James, the New York Times correspond- 
ent.) 

They have killed opponents who have surrendered. Proof is fur- 
nished by letters of German soldiers sent to Ambassador Gerard, pro- 
testing against this violation of the laws of war. 

They have violated the use of the white flag, firing on eee 
after pretending to surrender. ‘The Bryce commission says: ‘* There is, 
in our opinion, sufficient evidence that these offenses have been frequent.” 

They have abused the Red Cross. The Bryce commission received 
much testimony of this nature, and there have been several reports of 
similar treachery against American troops. Lieut. W. J. Harcourt, 
One hundred and twentieth Machine-Gun Battalion, Thirty-second Divi- 
sion, when in Detroit some weeks ago, described the killing of Michigan 


moans prom a church tower at Clerges from which the Red Cross flag 
was fiying. 
They have used civilians as a screen against allied fire. (Authority 


of Minister Whitlock and Cardinal Mercier.) 
ROBBERY AND LOOTING. 


They systematically robbed all enemy countries by the Rathenau 
plan of exploitation, the total value of this governmental loot being, as 
estimated by Andre Cheradame, several tens of billions of francs. 

They confiscated in Belgium alone machinery and new materials 
worth $400,000,000 in the first four months of the war. (Belgian offi- 
cial statistics.) 

They destroyed sources of economic wealth in Belgium (not including 
destruction of private property) to the amount of $1,000,000,000. 
(Belgian official re . 

They have removed machinery from Belgian, French, and Polish fac- 
tories and taken it to Germany, this being part of the avowed plan to 
ruin the industries of countries which would compete with Germany 
after the war. (Corroboration of intent given by Deputy Beumer in 
the Prussian Diet, February, 1917.) 

They made requisitions of goods totaling over 83,000,000 francs at Ant- 
w_rp before March 18, 1915, for which only 20,000,000 had then been paid. 
The Frankfurter Zeitung stated, December 21, 1914, that the German 

licy was to make payment “ fn such a manner that no money shall 
S sent to Belgium during the period of the war.” 

They have organized regular loot detachments in the army, the mem- 
bers bearing white arm bandages and special identification cards. 
Special attention is paid to private residences. 

In violation of The Hague conventions, which Germany signed, they 
fined Belgium, in December, 1914, nearly $100,000,000. In November, 
1915, they decreed that this fine of 40,000,000 francs a month should be 
paid indefinitely. A year later they increased it to 50,000,000 francs a 
month, and in 1917 to 60,000,000. Besides, eA fines were imposed on 
towns and villages. Total fines imposed on Belgium to August 10, 1917, 
were $328,000,000 (Official Belgian statistics.) 

They fined Lille, a city of about 200,000 before the war, $12,000,000, 
with an additional threatened fine of $200,000 a day for delay in com- 
plying with their demands. (In proportion Detroit would in_ like 
circumstances have been fined about $50,000,000 and $800,000 a day.) 
Levies of this kind were commonly accompanied by the threat to burn 
the town in case of noncompliance. 

‘They stole machinery and raw material worth about $15,000,000 from 
the Polish city of Lodz. . 

The German soldiers have individually robbed and looted like the 
Huns and Vandals of oid throughout the war, both by the testimony 
of the allies and of themselves. 

“A thousand thanks for the beautiful things you sent me; the furs 
are magnificent, the rosewood furniture is exquisite, but don t forget 
that Elsa is always waiting for her piano.” (Letter from a German 
officer's wife, left behind in a French chateau.) 

ENSLAVEMENT AND DEPORTATION. 

They have deported many thousands (100,000 as long ago as Novem~- 
ber, 1916, according to Minister Whitlock) of Belgians and forced them 
to work in Germany. Vernor Kellogg, formerly of the Belgian relief 
commission, says: “ The deportations » were the most vivid, 
shocking, convincing single happening in all our enforced observation 
and experience of German disregard of human suffering and human 
rights in Belgium.” 

‘hey imprisoned the directorse, foremen, and 81 workmen of Mr. 
Lenoir’s factory at Mons for refusing to work in the service of the 
German Army. (Cardinal Mercier.) : i 

They fined the city of Tournai 200,000 marks for refusing to submit 
deportation lists to the German commander. 

"hey forced Belgians to work at shell making in Berlin. 
sador Gerard.) 

They deported thousands of men 
giving them in the first instance 9) 
(German official document.) : 

They deported from Lille and vicinity and from Alsace-Lorraine, to 
work behind the German lines, many girls from 15 years upward, sepa- 


(Ambas- 


women, boys, and girls from Lille, 
minutes to prepare for departure, 


rating them from their mothers and families, 





1918. 


They forced Belgian women to dig trenches back of the Flanders 
front. (Authority of Belgian legation at Washington.) 

They gravely mistreated and exposed deported Belgian civilians to 
make them work, using torture by extremes of heat and cold. Many 
died or were ruined in health. (Information gathered by Belgian Goy- 
rnment.) 

. They enslaved 250,000 Polish workmen who were in Germany in 
August, 1914, forcing them to remain and labor, and they later lured 
or soreed penne more to come. (Deputy Trompezynski, of the Prus- 
sian Diet. 

JUST KULTUR. 


Still at Rethel. * * * The houses are 

The middle class in France has magnificent furniture. 

We found stylish pieces everywhere and beautiful silk, but in what a 

state. * * © Good God! * ®* * Every bit of furniture broken, 

mirrors smashed. The Vandals themselves could not have done more 

damage. This place is a disgrace to our army. * * * JI couldn't 
- 7° 


“September 3 (1914). 
charming inside, 


resist taking a little memento myself here and there. * One 
house was particularly elegant. * * ®* J found a splendid rain- 


coat under the staircase and a camera for Felix.” (Captured diary of 
an officer of the One hundred and seventy-eighth Regiment, Twelfth 
Saxon Corps.) 

The Germans “ observed" the provisions of international law con- 
cerning making payment for requisitioned articles by giving fake 
“bons "—i. e., if a pair of horses were taken, the bon, written in Ger- 
man, unintelligible to the French or Belgian peasant, might be for a 
chicken, Later the form itself was omitted. (Vernon Kellogg.) 

They circulated in Spain propaganda telling of the quantities of loot 
they have taken in France and Belgium, including these specifications : 
High-grade watches, 417; average watches, 5,016; underwear, 18,073; 
embroideries and women’s handkerchiefs, 15,132; umbrellas and para- 
sols, 8,705; silver spoons, 1,876; bottles of champagne, 523,000. The 
document also boasted that Alsatian children had been fined for refus- 
ing to study the “ beautiful German language,” and explained that while 
the Germans had fewer British prisoners than the latter have Germans, 
the severe treatment accorded the Englishmen had “ secured a superior 
moral effect.” (Authority of United States State Department, which 
investigated the document and found it of German origin.) 

They broke into French tombs and committed acts of terrible van- 
dalism. Henry Wood, United Press correspondent with the French 
armies, is authority for the statement that at Bray St. Christophe, 
champion, Amy, Beauraignes, and Crapeaumesnil all the more promising 
tombs in the cemeteries had been dynamited and the coffins stripped not 
only of the metal lining but of any objects of silver that adorned them. 
Not in a single instance were the remains placed back in the tombs, 
and it can only be supposed that they were scattered to the four winds. 

They committed in many Fiench residences acts of bestial nature, 

leaving a record such as no truly civilized people would be willing to 
have registered against it. There is plenty of evidence of this, includ- 
ing that of Baroness Huard, in the American Magazine for August. 
Leaving her chateau in France before the German advance in 1914, she 
locked her personal letter, in a desk, left a card testifying to their 
nature, and locked into one of the drawers, so that it was plainly vis- 
ible, 2 small silk American flag. She says she now laughs at her trust- 
ing confidence that the boches would tender honorable treatment to a 
woman or a flag, for after she returned to the chateau the flag was 
found in one of the bathroom pipes, which had to be cleaned for sani- 
tary reasons, : 
This was in September, 1914, two years and a half before America 
was in the war, and the chateau was occupied by his excellency Gen. 
von Kluck, commander of the western German armies, and this heinous 
act, which would have been unworthy of an ape, must have been com- 
mitted by a member of his military family. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. From the Committee on Appro- 
priations, I report back favorably, with amendments, the bill 
(H. R. 18086) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and 
prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report (No. 596) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill; but be- 
fore the request is put I desire to say that it is somewhat un- 
usual to make such a request pending the conclusion of morn- 
ing business, The bill, however, will have to go to conference, 
and if this session of Congress is to adjourn or recess on the 
29th of October, it is absolutely necessary for great speed to be 
made with this bill. I hope to have a conference this afternoon. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, wil! the Senator allow reports 
of committees to be made? A number of Senators are waiting 
to transact morning business. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will yield for that purpose as 
soon as this matter is disposed of, 

Mr. LODGE. It is out of the regular order, is it not? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If the Senator makes a point of 
order, that is the end of it. I have said that I would yield to 
him in a few minutes, and I do not think that will interfere with 
the matters which he has in mind. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from New Mexico and other Sen- 
ators wish to make reports. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I yield for any formal matter. 

Mr. LODGE, What I have in mind is merely formal matter. 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I withdraw the request, Mr. Presi- 
dent, 

DISTRICT WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12549) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of War to appoint a commission to in- 
vestigate and report upon the available sources of water supply 
for the District of Columbia, asked to be discharged from its 
further consideration, and that it be referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, which was agreed to. 
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HAMPTON, VA., BRANCH NATIONAL SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, From the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, I report back favorably, without amendment, the Dill 
(H. R. 13086) transferring jurisdiction and control for the 
period of the war over the Southern Branch of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers from the Board of Man- 
agers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to 
the Secretary of War for use for Army hospital purposes, and 
I submit a report (No. 597) thereon. 

I am going to ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill, and in that connection I want to say 
that the reason I make the request is that the wounded soldiers 
are coming over from Europe faster than the authorities are able 
to find hospital facilities for them. There is an old branch home 
at Hampton, Va., that can be utilized for this purpose, and this 
bill is designed to effectuate that end. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon sub- 
mits a report from the Committee on Military Affairs and asks 
for its immediate consideration. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DISTRICT PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


Mr. REED. From the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds I report back favorably the bill (H. R. 12404) author- 
izing the construction of a building for the Public Health Service 
in the city of Washington, D. C., and I submit a report (No. 
599) thereon. It is a very short bill, and I ask to have it read, 
after which I desire to make a request for unanimous consent for 
its present consideration, _ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
bill as requested. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to contract for the construction of an 
additional building for laboratory purposes and research work and for 
enlarging and remodeling the present animal house connected with the 
Hygienic Laboratory, Public Health Service, Washington, District of 
Columbia, at a limit of cost of $250,000. 

In carrying the foregoing authorization for additional buildings to 
the Hygiene Laboratory into effect, the Secretary of the Treasury may 
enter into contracts or purchase materials in the open market, or other- 
wise, ard employ laborers and mechanics for executing the work as in 
his judgment may best meet the public exigencies, within the limits of 
the authorization herein made. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I want to advise the Senate that 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds is at the pres- 
ent time without a chairman; but, as the ranking member of 
that committee, I called a meeting. A quorum did not respond, 
and thereupon the bill was carried to the members of the com- 
mittee, and the committee polled, it being the opinion of those 
who were present at the meeting that the bill was an emergency 
measure and ought to receive immediate consideration; so that 
I owe it to the Senate to say that the report is of this nature. 

I want to say to the Senate that the representations which 
have led to this action are very well set forth in a report which 
I have prepared, and I will read a portion of it to the Senate: 

The following memorandum, prepared by the Director of the Hygienic 
Laboratory, will adequately explain the necessity for the proposed 
building : 

When the request was originally made for an additional building at 
the laboratory it was with the view to a reasonable and proper expan- 
sion of the work of the institution. Within the past year, however, 
circumstances have changed so that it is no longer a question of pro- 
viding space for the inauguration of additional researches, but of find- 
ing room in which to carry on the work already underway, which war 
conditions have made it necessary to expand in a way that was not 
foreseen even a year ago. The control of serums, viruses, toxins, and 
analogous products imposed on the service by law is exercised through 
this laboratory. The expansion of the work and the increase in the 
amount of testing required by war conditions has been such that the 
facilities are not adequate for carrying the work on in a proper manner. 
It has been found necessary to require all manufacturers to submit 
samples of every lot of serums required for the treatment of pneumonia 
and meningitis for testing prior to furnishing the same to the military 
forces or oe sale to the civil population. Further expansion ef this 
work in the near future will become imperative, and, unless additional 
space is provided, can be performed only in a most inadequate manner, 


The report follows along that line. In a word, the medical 
authorities at the head of this work state that the war has so 
increased the work that it is absolutely necessary to have this 
building at once, and hence the bill has been reported, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 
Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


The Secretary will read the 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. From the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I desire to 
submit a report, and to make a statement to the Senate regarding 


DISASTER AT MUNITIONS PLANT. 


it. The report is upon Senate resolution No. 317, submitted a 
few days ago by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELinc- 
HUYSEN], 

The resolution provides for an investigation of the recent ex- 


piosion in the State of New Jersey and asks an appropriation 
not exceeding $5,000. When the resolution was referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, I, of course, wondered what the functions of the com- 
mittee would be with respect to such a resolution. I recall the 
incident of some months ago, when the late Senator from New 
Jersey, Mr. Hughes, submitted a resolution authorizing an in- 
vestigation of the strike upon the street railways in the city of 
Washington.. At that time I expressed it as my belief that some 
committee of the Senate should inquire into the advisability of 
making such an investigation. The Committee to Audit and 
Contro! the Contingent Expenses of the Senate at that time 
reconimended to the Senate that the resolution should be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia for the pur- 
pose of having that committee inquire into the necessity for the 
investigation. It involved an expenditure of public money, and 
I assume that there should be no expenditure of public money 
unless there is a necessity for it. The Senate at that time, 
however, declined to refer the resolution to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, agreed to the resolution, and authorized 
the investigation. 

When this resolution was referred to the committee I was 
still of the opinion that somebody should make an inquiry as to 
whether or not that investigation should be made. I conferred 
with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN], who 
submitted the resolution. I suggested to him that I thought it 
was ny duty to make an inquiry of the War Department to find 
out whether or not the War Department was already investi- 
gating the accident in New Jersey, and whether or not the facili- 
ties of the War Department were, in the opinion of the depart- 
ment, adequate to meet the situation. The Senator from New 
Jersey requested that that be not done, and stated that he did not 
believe that the committee should obtain any information from 
the War Department as to what was being done. Upon his re- 
quest [ have made no inquiry of the War Department in regard 
to this matter, and I do not know what the War Department is 
doing with reference to it. I have reason to presume, however, 
that where a catastrophe such as that has occurred the War 
Department, which is to receive the product of the factory, is 
making an investigation, and that the truth will be known, and 
proper safeguards will be taken in the future. Personally I 
do not believe there is a showing here which makes it apparent 
that this investigation is necessary. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I Know that the Secretary of War is investi- 
gating. I happened to be in the Intelligence Bureau of the War 
Department in connection with another matter, and I know that 
the War Department is now investigating this question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am glad, of course, to get the 
information which the Senator from North Carolina presents. 
[I had every reason to believe that such an investigation was 
being made, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I 
the regular order. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the regular order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Unanimous consent has never been 
for the consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is demanded, 
Does the Senator from New Jersey present a report? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to know who de- 
manded the regular order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina demanded the regular order, which is entirely within his 
rights. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I shall object to the consideration of the 
resolution. What is the use of discussing it now? I know that 
the War Department has a force investigating it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order being de- 
manded, the presentation of committee reports is in order. If 
there be no committee reports to be presented 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am sure that the 
Senator from North Carolina will permit me—— 


Mr. President—— 


believe, therefore, that I will ask for 


given 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, the 
Mexico is making a report to the Senate. 
and I submit that it is entirely in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I did not intend to prevent the Senator 
from speaking, but I hope this matter is not going to be dis- 
cussed, because I am going to object, if nobody else does, to the 
present consideration of the resolution, for the reason that I 
know the matter is now being investigated by the War Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very well. I wanted to make 
this statement, however. I have discussed these matters with 
the two other members of the committee who are here, and who, 
with myself, constitute « majority of the committee. They be- 
lieve that the resolution should be favorably reported to the 
Senate. I am simply the acting chairman of the committee. 
Under the circumstances I deem it my duty to report it to the 
Senate favorably, and I so do, with the explanation which | 
have made, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am going to ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of this resolution, and I 
hope the Senator from North Carolina will not object until he 
hears what I have to say. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I certainly do not wish to 
prevent the Senator from saying whatever he desires to say, nor 
do I desire to be discourteous to him in any way. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I shall be very brief. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But I shall object, for the reason that I 
know from Gen. Churchill that this matter is being thoroughly 
investigated by a splendid force of men in the Intelligence 
Bureau of the War Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I shall object to the present consideration of 
the resoluticn, but I do not want to prevent the Senator from 
making his statement, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
in order. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Montana. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, do [I understand 
that the Senator from North Carolina objects? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object to the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the floor. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, a point of order. 1 
did not understand that the Senator from North Carolina ob- 
jecied to a statement being made by the Senator from New 
Jersey, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from North Caro- 
lina some minutes ago demanded the regular order, which is the 
presentation of committee reports; and in the absence of a with- 
drawal of that demand, the Chair felt it his duty to procecd 
with the business of the Senate in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I do not want to prevent the Senator from 
New Jersey from making a statement. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Jersey submit a request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I submit a request for unanimous 
consent. 

The PRESIDING 
request. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I do not understand 
what the parliamentary situation is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The morning business has not 
yet been concluded, and until it is concluded it is within the 
power of any Senator to demand the regular order, which has 
been done. The regular order is the presentation of committee 
reports. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
Senator receiving unanimous consent to proceed with his re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
from New Jersey will proceed. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the reason why I 
requested the immediate consideration of this resolution is the 
fact that at the present time there is a very urgent need of a 
proper investigation of the storage of explosives at this plant and 
other plants in New Jersey by industries that are manufacturing 
munitions. 

After the explosion at Morgans, where 7,500 pounds of trini- 
trotoluol exploded and destroyed buildings within a zone of 30 
miles and rendered homeiess practically 10,000 people, it was 
recognized that the storage of these explosives was a menace 


Senator from New 
It is a verbal report 


The presentation of reports is 


The Senator from Montana has 


New 


OFFICER. The Senator will state his 


Without objection, the Senator 
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to the lives and property not only of the towns and cities ad- 
ineent to that plant, but within 30 or 40 miles of it. At the 
present time there is a reign of terror in that section of New 
Jersey, because it is known that in five magazines there is 
150,000 pounds of trinitrotoluol, and in another magazine 600,000 
nounds; and if those magazines were struck by lightning, or an 
explosion were created by fire, it would mean practically the 
destruction of half of New York City. At the present time the 
people in those adjacent towns are terrorized, and they are ask- 
ing for an investigation in order to force the proper distribution 
of that explosive so that their homes and their lives may be 
safeguarded. 

The War Department may be making an investigation; but 
the object of my resolution is to ask the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee to inform themselves as to what the War Department is 
doing, and also to make an investigation in that section of the 
country to ascertain what is being done by the other manufac- 
turers there to safeguard the lives of citizens, and as a basis 
for legislation, as the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For.ettTe] 
very properly suggests, in order that we may know what to do to 
pass the proper regulations to safeguard the people in that 
cdlistrict. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is to hinder the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs from now making an investigation? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. This is a resolution simply au- 
thorizing them to do so. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is not necessary for them to have any 
such authority. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. ‘They need the money to do it with. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They do not need $5,000 to make the in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Possibly not. They will not use it 
if they do not need it. I hope the Senator will recognize the 
fact that this would alleviate the conditions in my State at once 
by assuring the people there that a committee of the Senate is 
going to investigate the conditions. I hope the Senator from 
North Carolina will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. MYERS. Will the Senator yield for a statement? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. MYERS. I wish to state to the Senator, <s the Senator 
from North Carolina seems disposed to object, that the com- 
mittee need not necessarily use all of the $5,000, but only so much 
as may be necessary to make the investigation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senate has adopted a resolution now 
authorizing the Committee on Military Affairs to summon every 
man in New Jersey before it. The committee has full authority 
to summon everyone down here and to go into an investigation 
without passing a resolution to send a committee up there to 
New Jersey and spend the money of the people. When it is 
already being investigated by the War Department, and the 
Military Affairs Committee now acting under a resolution passed 
through the Senate can investigate it thoroughly, what is the 
use of passing another resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The presentation of the reports 
of committees is in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN subsequently said: I am informed that the 
Military Affairs Committee wants to have the resolution offered 
by the Senator from New Jersey passed. Therefore, as the com- 
inittee is willing to have it passed, I withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a reso- 
lution, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. Senate resolution 317, instructing the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs to make an inquiry into the causes 
Which brought about the recent disaster at the Morgan Munitions 
Plant, New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 
The resolution was considered 

agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN subsequently said: Mr. President, in 
the resolution which was passed this morning the last clause is 
incorrectly drawn. It provided that the sum of $5,000 should 
he appropriated. I ask unanimous consent to change the ver- 
hiage of the last section so as to provide that the appropria- 
tion from the contingent fund shall not exceed $5,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote by 
which the resolution was agreed to will be reconsidered and the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, 
strike out: 

Resolved further, That the sum of $5,000 be appropriated from the 


contingent fund of the Senate to cover the expenses incident to this 
inguiry, 


by unanimous consent and 


> 


after line 6, it is proposed to 
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And insert: 

Resolved further, That the expenses incident to this inquiry be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, the same not to exceed $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, as follows: 

Whereas the recent disaster at the Morgan Munitions Plant, near Perth 
Amboy, N. J., October 4 and 5, resulted in the loss of scores of lives, 
the destruction of millions of dollars’ worth of property belonging to 
the United States and to private owners, and the rendering homeless 
ef thousands of citizens: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate be, 
and it is hereby, instructed to make an inquiry into the causes which 
brought about said catastrophe, whether by accident or work of alien 
enemies or agents thereof; what precautions had been taken to prevent 
such an accident; what plans have been adopted, if any, with a view 
to the rebuilding of the plant upon a safer basis; what measures have 
been determined upon, if any, toward the protection of similar munition 
plants elsewhere. 

Resolved further, That said Committee on Military Affairs be au- 
thorized and directed to supbena witnesses and compel their attendance, 
to send for persons and papers, and to do such further acts as may be 
necessary to secure any and all information desired in the furtherance 
of this inquiry ; and that a report of the finding of such committee shail, 
apes its conclusion, be made to the Senate not later than December 6, 

Resolved further, That the expenses incident to this inquiry be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, the same not to exceed $5,000. 


JAIL AT GUTHRIE, OKLA. 


Mr. MYERS. From the Committee on Public Lands, I report 
(No. 598) back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 
12438) authorizing the conveyance of the United States jail and 
land on which the same is located at Guthrie, Okla., to Logan 
County, Okla. I call the attention of the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Gore] to the bill. 

Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. It is a local bill and is in conformity 
with the custom in respect to such jails. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney General of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to convey, by proper quit- 
claim deed, to the county of Logan, in the State of Oklahoma, the 
United States jail, at Guthrie, Okla., and all the lands set apart there- 
with. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED.” 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 5004) to fix the mileage to be paid to officers of the 
Army, active and retired, including members of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, contract surgeons, expert accountant of the 
Inspector General's Department, and others connected with the 
Army, and also providing for reimbursement for actual expenses 
of travel and a flat per diem in lieu thereof; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 5005) to assist in the demobilization of the armed 
forces of the United States at the close of the present war, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Publie Lands. 

FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. PENROSE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 18086) making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

MARY B. RICHARDS. 


Mr. LODGE submitted the following resolution 


which was read and referred to the Committee to Au 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to pay from the miscellaneous items the 


contingent fund of the Senate to Mary B. Richards, widow of Charles N. 
Kichards, late keeper of stationery of the United States Senate under 
the Secretary of the Senate, a sum equa! to one year’s compensation 
at the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum 
to be considered as including funeral expenses and all other allowances. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, subsequently, from the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to 
which was referred the foregoing resolution, reported it favor- 
ably without amendment, and it was considered by unanimous 
consent and agreed to. 

ROY WRIGHT. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (for Mr. Stumons) submitted the 

following resolution (S. Res. 324), which was read and referred 
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to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to pay from the miscellaneous items of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate to Roy Wright, brother of Cortez L. Wright, 
late assistant clerk to the Committee on Finance of the United States 
Senate, a sum equal to six months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by !aw at the time of his death, said sum to be considered as 
including funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico, subsequently, from the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to 
which was referred the foregoing resolution, reported it favor- 
ably without amendment, and it was considered by unanimous 
consent and agreed to. 

THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 

Mr. OVERMAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
325), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be. and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-fifth Congress, to 
send for persons, books, and papers; to administer oaths, to employ a 
stenographer, at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed page, to report 
such hearings as may be had in connection with the investigation 
ordered by the Senate on September 19, 1918, under resolution (No. 
307) authorizing and direeting the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
Senate, or any subcommittee thereof, to call for certain evidence and 
documents relating to charges made against the United States Brewers’ 
Association and allied interests, and to repert to the Senate thereon, 
and to employ an assistant cierk at a salary not to exceed $5 per diem, 
for a period not to exceed four months; and to incur traveling expenses 
in connection therewith, the expenses thereof to be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, and that the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, may sit during the sessions or recess of the Senate or of Con- 
gress. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico, subsequently, from the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to 
which was referred the foregoing resolution, reperted it favor- 
ably without amendment, and it was considered Ly unanimous 
consent and agreed to. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, 


Mr. NEW submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 327), 
whieh was read and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs: 

Resotved, That the Acting Tudge Advocate General, Brig. Gen. Ansell, 
be, and he is hereby, directed, if not incompatible with public interest, 
to send to the Senate all correspondence in that department with the 
Secretary ot War, or any Assistant Secretary of War, or with The 
Adjutant General, on the question of the appointment or the commis- 
sioning of officers in the office of the Judge Advocate General. 

PROPOSAL OF PEACE WITH THE GERMAN PEOPLE, 

Mr. GORE. I submit a resolution and ask that it be read 
and lie on the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 
the table, as follows: 
Whereas the President, in his note of October 14 to the German Gov- 

ernment, stated that it is within the choice of the German Nation to 
place itself in a situation to negotiate peace, “if peace is to come 

by the action of the German people themselves ” ; 
WL--eas the President, in his note to the German Government, under 
ante of October 23, declares that “ concluding peace and attempting 
undo the infinite injuries and injustices of this war the Govern- 
ment of the United States can not deal wita any but veritable repre- 
scntatives of the German people’’: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate advise the President as to its readiness to 

consent to a treaty concluding a just and acceptable peace made “ with 


$26) was read and ordered to lie on 


to 


the German people themselves"’ through representatives clected for 
that purpose in accordance with the methods proposed by the Presi- 
dent. 
PRICE OF COTTON AND WHEAT. 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 


Recorp a letter which I have addressed to a constituent in re- 
gard to fixing the price of cotton, and also an article which I 
prepared for the Forum, and which has been published in that 
magazine, in regard to fixing the price of wheat, together with 
another letter or two which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
ordered. 

The matter 


it 


is so 


referred to is as follows: 
OcToseR 17, 1918. 


Hon. Vicror Hartow, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
My Dear Hartow: I am pleased to acknowledge your letter of late 
date, requesting me to report as to the recent agitation in regard to 


fixing a price on raw cotton, 
request affords 

The price of cotton vitally concerns the people of our State. 
homa is one of the leading cotton States, 
cultural product Last year we produced 959,000 bales. Its aggregate 
value, including seed, was about $140,000,000. The farmers of Okla- 
homa planted this year for a millien bales or more. They have already 
incurred the expense of planting and cultivating a crop which would, 
under favorable circumstances, have yielded a million bales. Owing 
to the drouth they will gather in the neighborhood of only about 
400,000 bales. It has therefore cost the farmer, on the average, more 
than two and a half times as much to produce a bale of cotton this 
year as it cost last year. Notwithstanding the seemingly high price 


I appreciate the opportunity which your 


| Okla- 
Cotton is our leading agri- 
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this year, many farmers in Oklahoma are, no doubt, selling cotton at 
less than the cost of produetion. Last year the average price was 25 
cents a pound. This year the average price ranges around 32 or 33 
cents. The agitation in regard to fixing the price of cotton drove the 
price down about $30 or $40 a bale. This cost the South some $450,-. 
000,000. It cost Oklahoma alone many millions. F 

This loss to the producers has been attended by no corresponding ad- 
vantage to the consumers of cotton goods. It is estimated by high 
authority that cotton manufacturers are stil! selling the finished product 
on the basis of 40-cent cotton. Some estimate that at the present price 
of cotton fabric the manufacturers could afford to pay 50 cents a 
pound. I do not profess to have expert knowledge upon this point. 

The fundamental objection to fixing an arbitrary price upon farm 
products is the fact that the cost of production can not be ascertained 
or even estimated in advance. The weather risk is always an impor 
tant factor ond is sometimes the principal factor in determining the 
cost of production. This weather risk can not be separated from the 
business of farming. It can not be ascertained in advance. Prices 
can not be fixed without taking this unknown factor into considera 
tion. If too much is allowed for weather risk, it is unjust to the 
consumer. If too little is allowed, it is unjust to the producer. Noth- 
ing but divine foresight could ascertain it in advance. ‘This risk does 
not characterize the ordinary commercial and industriak enterprise. 
The Government has fixed—not an arbitrary but an agreed price on 
iron, steel, copper, coal, etc. These prices are fixed on the basis of 
cost plus a profit. If prices are to be fixed at all, they ought to be 
fixed on that basis. No producer should be required to sell his product 
at less than the cost of preduction. He can not continue to do so and 
survive. If the Government, however, should determine that it is 
necessary to the winning of the war for preducers to sell at less than 
cost, the farmers will, if the rule be made universal, be the first to yield 
and the last to complain. They only demand that equal justice which 
the President has called “‘ the heart of democracy.” 

I need not say that the farmers are willing to bear any burden, to 
make any sacrifice necessary for our success. They only wish, as they 
have a right to wish, that such sacrifices should be fairly apportioned 
among all classes of their fellow citizens. Certainly publie policy for- 
bids that we shouid cripple or embarrass any class of producers, par- 
ticularly the farmers. ‘This would hinder the great work of reconstru: 
tion which must follow the war. In this splendid service others may 
play a more conspicuous but none will play a more important part than 
the American farmer. 

‘There is no law authorizing any officer or department of the Govern- 
ment to fix a price on cotton. Cotton was at one time voted into the 
food-control act, but we succeeded in voting it out. Up to the middle 
of July the crop promised to be 15,000,000. Certain southern bankers 
took fright. They held a meeting in Washington on July 17, urging 
the Government to fix the price on cotton. On July 16 a meeting 
was held on the part of the southern Senators and Representatives 
and the commissioners of agriculture and the presidents of the leading 
farm organizations of the cotton States to protest against fixing a price 
on cotton. The farmers have been constant in their opposition to such 
policy. They remembered that when cotton was selling at 6 cents a 
pound in 1914 nothing was done by the Government to uphold the price 
or to help the farmer. ‘They do not think that anything should be done 
now by the Government to put the price down or to hurt the farmer. 
The cotton farmers also saw that when the Government interfered in 
the one single instance of wheat, with the price of an agricultural prod- 
uct it reduced the price from $3 to $2.40 a bushel. However much this 
helped the consumer, it did not help the producer. All the tracks led 
into the cave, none of them led out so far as farm products were con- 
cerned. On the other hand, the packers, the millers, steel mills, the 
copper mines are realizing exceptional profits under agreed prices. As 
you know, I have always maintained a steadfast ongeaees, to any policy 
of fixing the price on agricultural products. For the reasons, first, that 
it can not be done scientifically on account of the weather risk and 
other uncertain factors, and, second, because a mere guess at the price 
is too likely to hurt if it does not ruin the producer. 

When the agitation was later commenced by Mr. Baruch and others 
in regard to the fixing a price on cotton, a series of meetings was heli! 
on the part of the southern Senators and Congressmen. Repeated pro 
tests were made and a committee appointed to wait on the President 
and to give emphatic expression to this protest. After the President's 
note of September 13, intimating that action might be taken, a final 
meeting was held and a more vigorous protest was made. ‘This protest 
brought forth the assurance that nothing weuld be done for the presen! 
and that nothing at all would be done in the absence of extreme and 
violent fluctuations of price. It is our hope that this assurance will be 
adhered to and that the farmers may be allowed to receive that price 
which the law of supply and demand will award even under the present 
restricted operation of that law. ‘The farmers could not if they would, 
and should not if they could, become profiteers. They are unorganized. 
The men that would fatten and batten upon the misfortune of bis 
countrymen or the exigencies of war is a public enemy. Prosperity is 
not incompatible with patriotism. Our policy ought to be so fashioned 
as to bring all our producers out of this wer prepared for the tremendous 
economic struggle which is to follow, and able to perform their full duty 
in the unprecedented task of rehabilitating the world. 

With best wishes for an carly and complete victory and a permanent 
peace, I remain, 

Your friend, truly, T,. P. Gore, 


{From the Forum for September, 1918.] 


Tue WHEAT FarMers’ DILEMMA—We Muvstr HAvE WiEAT—AT $2.20 A 
BUSHEL WILE Ir Go ON THE TABLE OR IN THE TROUGH? 
(By Hon. Tuomas P. Gore, United States Senator for Oklahoma.) 
(The vital food question of wheat backs up to the farmer. Is he 
treated with justice, in view of a restricted market price, forced to 
buy in an unrestricted market? The able Senator from the wheat belt 
of the West takes up the question for the Forum.) 


The price of the wheat should bear some just and reasonable relation 
to the price of those things which he must buy with the proceeds oi 


his wheat. This is the farmer's point of view. ‘The President has 
stated the farmer’s side with characteristic clearness. In his annual 
message last December he declared that the farmers complain with 


justice that they are obliged to sell in a restricted and to buy in an 
unrestricted market. What is the way out of the dilemma described 


by the President? 
First. To remove all restrictions whatever upon the price of wheat. 
Second. To advance the fixed price of wheat to correspond with the 
general level of advanced prices. 
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Third. To reduce the prices of all other articles to correspond with 
the reduced price of wheat. 

I shail merely mention a fourth, which would be a compromise be- 
tween the second and the third, by advancing the price of wheat and 
reducing the prices of gther articles until they meet upon a common 


{ Ci, 
“fhe application of the first remedy would require a reversal of our 
nolicy and a retracing of our steps. I am not certain that we have 
the power even if we had the disposition te do this. The wheat 
market has been dismantled by the Government and if it were a legis- 
lative possibility I am not sure that it would be a commercial possi- 
lity to restore it evernight. If this could be done, it would be the 
simplest and best solution. 

There are those who insist that the general level of prices, particu- 
irly upon articles purchased by the farmers, should be so reduced as 
to correspond with the fixed price upon wheat. If this were a legal 
nd economic possibility it might, indeed, restore the ratio between 
the price of Wheat and the general range of prices. Should we disturb 
fl] prices and all economic relations merely in order to attempt with 
r without success to readjust them? Wheat was selling at $3 a 
ushel in Minneapolis the day the Government broke the price. That 

is the ratio between supply and demand. The Government reduced 
he price to $2.17 at Minneapolis. 

It is obvious that a horizontal or a universal reduction of all prices 
» meet this reduction of wheat would be unavailing soe far as domestic 
mmerece is concerned, We would merely have our pains for our labor 
in operating this treadmill and would be fortunate, indeed, if we 
escaped with so light a retribution. We could make a general reduc- 
tion in the prices of all domestic articles and could apply these prices 
to exports. We could not apply this general or horizontal reduction to 
the prices of imports. We could sell our own products to the allies 
nd to neutrals at the reduced prices, but we would be obliged to con- 
tinue purchases from them at market prices or rather at war prices. 

We are now obliging our farmers to take less for their wheat than it 

worth, and are supplying wheat to the allies and perhaps in limited 
quantities to neutrals at the reduced figure. 

FOREIGN MARKETS TAKH ADVANTAGE OF OUR REDUCTIONS. 

I am informed that neutrals purchase wheat from us upon this lower 
level and sell it to their own people at famine figures. We are supply- 
ng millions’ worth of wheat to foreign countries at an artificially low 

and are purchasing millions’ worth of goods from them at war 

And to make it worse, some of the neutral countries are manip- 
ating foreign exchanges so as to double their advantage and double 
r disadvantage. This is transfusion with a vengeance. 
The President made the point, however, in his veto message that if 
we advanced the price of wheat here it would oblige the allies to pur- 

se wheat at the advanced price. This is undoubtedly true unless 
ome other or better method could be found for obviating the loss. Let 
me say once for all that if it be necessary to the winning of the war 
for us to supply the allies with wheat at $2.20 per bushel, then that 
hould be done and will be done by the unanimous voice and vote of 
the American people. The Government of the United States, however, 
should assume and should absorb the loss. The people of the United 
States in their public capacity should assume that loss and should not 
isit it upon the wheat producers in their capacity as private citizens, 

United States ought to levy taxes and sell bonds enough to defray 
t necessary expenses of this war. A good deal of vainglory has been 
indulged in in this country on the action of the Food Administration in 
reducing the price of flour to $10.50 per barrel. Flour made in England 
from A an wheat sells at the mill door for $7.50 per barrel. It 


pric 








AM 
ty be somewhat inferior to American flour, but that is not the point. 
the Government of Great Britain appropriated $200,000,000 to compen- 
the millers against loss in selling flour at $7.50 per barrel. “The 

is, as i¢ should be, assumed and absorbed by the people of Grea 
Iiritain in their sovereign capacity. It is not visited upon the millers 
their private capacity. The difference should be charged up against 

10 Government as an item of war expense and shou!d not be levied as 

special tribute or forced contribution upon the wheat farmers. In 

der to supply the allies with a relatively small quantity of wheat at 
reduced price it is neither necessary nor just to subject the farmers 
ss of from $300,000,000 to $600,000,000 on their entire crop. 

rhat the farmer is taking a heavy loss on wheat is not open to con- 

versy. There is a pretty definite historic ratio between wheat on 

ie one hand and corn, rye, barley, and oats on the other. Based on 
is ratio an expert recently computed that the price of wheat should 
approximately $2.77 at Chicago. The measure recently passed by 
Congress and veteed by the President proposed to make the price at 
Chicago $2.60. Congress underteok to apply in a limited measure the 
vemedy of advancing the price of wheat to correspond with the general 
level of other prices. We must adopt one of two remedies, either to 
dyance the price of wheat or to reduce the general range of prices. 
Congress preferred the former method. Nothing has been done te apply 
the other method in the eight months that have come and gone since 
the President declared that the farmers complained with justice of the 
sisting situation. When the President made that declaration in 
Hiecember last, he, of course, had in mind the price of wheat which the 
furmer was then obliged to take and the price of other articles which 

Le was then obliged to buy. 

WHEAT THE ONLY ARTICLE THAT TAS NOT ADVANCED. 

Wheat is perhaps the only article in the United States the price of 
which has not advanced during this interval. The farmer pays a higher 
price for everything now than he paid in December. He receives the 
same price for wheat. The Government fixed the price upon wheat 
harvested during the season of 1917 at $2.20 per bushel. The Govern- 
ment aiso fixed the price upon wheat harvested during the season of 
1918 at $2.20 per bushel. 

If the price fixed by the Government upon wheat for 1917 was not 
oo high, then the price fixed by the Government on wheat for 1918 is 
not high enough ; or if the price of wheat fixed by the Government for 
1918 is high enough, then the price fixed for 1917 was too high. I say 
thts because the cost of producing wheat in 1918 was much greater than 
n 1917. Seed wheat advanced, farm labor advanced, farm implements 
“dvanced. Every item of cost save only soil depletion has advanced. 
Let us state a few comparative figures. 

In 1915 denim overalls sold for $9 a dozen wholesale; in 1918 the 
kame overalls are quoted at $29.50. In parts of the great wheat belt 
Jarm wages in 1917 were $35 per month plus board; in 1918 they were 
565 a month plus board, and the demand could net be supplied even at 
this figure. Binding twine has gone up from 9 cents in 1914 to 20 
cents in 1917 and 26 cents in 1918. A 14-inch gang plow was $65 in 
1914, $85 in 1917, and $200 in 1918, In 1914 a 7-foot self-binder 
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retailed for $150: in 1917 the same binder retailed for $185; and in 
1918 for $250. ‘The ordinary farm wagon in 1914 cost $75. In 1917 
it cost $95, and in 1918 it cost $150. These are retail prices. 

The farmer has been obliged to pay a higher price for the articles 
necessary in producing the crop of 1918, as compared with the crop of 
1917, yet he is obliged to accept snoety the same price for wheat in 
1918 that he received in 1917. If the farmer complained with juitice 
in December last, he has much greater cause to complain to-day. Seme- 
thing has, indeed, been attempted, but nothing has been done to remedy 
this injustice. 


WHY SINGLE OUT THE FARMER TO TAKE THE BURDEN OF LOSS? 


The President once said, with equal truth and felicity, that equal 
justice is the heart of democracy. In 1917 the millers received a net 
return upon their investment 300 per cent in excess of their return 
in 1914. 

The farmer has to pay the increasing prices of meat, transporiation, 
labor, and utensils, clothing, etc., out of the diminished proceeds of his 
wheat, diminished from $3 to $2 per bushel by a proclamation of the 
President. The farmer can not see in these different attitudes of the 
Government toward different classes of industry that equal justice 
which constitutes the heart of democracy. The wheat farmer is not 
quite satisfied with the honeyed assurances that bread will win the war 
and that wheat is the one farm product which is indispensable to the 
triumph of American arms. Is the wheat farmer to be punished rather 
than rewarded in accordance with the indispensable character of his 
service? 

The wheat farmer who insists that the injustice admitted by the 
President should be rectified does not thereby brand himself either as 
unpatriotic or as a profiteer. His patriotism should not be the occasion 
of his sacrifice or enslavement nor the excuse of denying him that equal 
justice which is at once the heart and the crowning glory of democracy. 

In his veto message the President avowed that personally he did not 
believe that the farmers of the country depend upon the stimulation of 
ices to do their utmost to serve the Nation and the world. The 
President then with less implied praise averred that if the farmer should 
be given an advance of price, the laborer would require an advance 
in wages. If the advanced price had registered itself in the advance of 
flour—which it would not—it would have cost each wage earner in the 
country $2 a year for himself and for each member of his family. The 
object of the existing law, under which the President fixes the price of 
wheat, was not to hammer down the price of wheat in the farmers’ 
hands, nor to afford any other class the benefit of such enforced and 
arbitrary reduction. It was not intended that the Government should 
take from three to six hundred million dollars a year from the wheat 
producer and bestow that amount as a gratuity upon the consumers of 
this or any other country. 

Fortunately the law itself leaves us in no doubt upon this point. 
Section 14 of the present act, the price-fixing section, empowers the 
President, whenever he finds “that an emergency exists requiring 
stimulation of the production of wheat,” to fix a reasonable guaranteed 
price in order that the producers of wheat might have the benefit of 
such price and “in order to assure such producers a reasonable profit.” 
The object of the law and the lawmakers was net to deprive the farmers 
of a reasonable profit and to oblige them and the Government to rely 








solely upon their spirit of patriotism. » lawmakers placed their 
reliance upon constant economic forces and proposed to guarantee the 
wheat producers a reasonable profit. The lawmakers did not believe 


‘ice 


that they could stimulate the production of wheat by reducing its p 
















HOW THE LOW-¥FIXED PRICE OF WHEAT WORKS. 

The wheat farmer is now asking nothing more than that the purpose 
and object of the legislature be realized and that the injustice be 
corrected, which is inseparable from a system which obliges him to 
sell in a restricted and to buy in an unrestric set. This injus- 
tice should be corrected as a matter of practic sdom and a matter 
ef sound public policy. Whatever is unjust is unwise. But we are not 
»bliged te rely upon this necesss implication. There is particular 
proof of it in this special im ot only in our own country but in 
other belligerent countries. the summer of 1917 the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture carried on a nation-wide patriotic campaign to 
secure the planting of 47,000,000 acres of winter wheat. They failed. 
The acreage secured was only 42.000,000, the same acreage that the 
farmers voluntarily planted in 1914, when there was no other en- 
couragement than the prospect of a reasonable return. Rye presents 
an interesting contrast and should teach a valuable lesson. ‘he 
farmers increased the acreage of rye of 4,400,000 to more than 
6,000,000, an increase of nearly 50 per cent. The price of wheat is 
fixed ; the price of rye is not fixed. Wheat brings only $2.20, 50 or 60 
cents less than it is worth. Rye, which is worth less intrinsically, has 
sold as high as $3. The farmer can produce more rye to the acre than 
wheat. ‘The farmer can produce more pounds of corn to the acre than 
wheat, and can, under existing market conditions, receive more per 
bushel, notwithstanding wheat is worth more intrinsically both as feed 
and as food. This possibility tends to make the farmer plant corn, 
rye, barley, oats, and other products the price of which is unrestricted, 
rather than wheat the price of which is restricted. The farmers in 
my State—Oklahoma—have sold wheat at $1.90, and with the proceeds 
have purchased corn as high as $2.20. One farmer put it in an epigram, 
saying that price reduction has pet wheat in the trough and corn on 
the table. Millions of bushels of wheat have been fed to live stock 
which ought to have been conserved as a precious resource for ourselves 
and for our allies. Thus price regulation, like vaulting ambition, some- 
times overleaps itself. 

A farmer who has fertile lands and favorable seasons and who can 
rely upon from 20 to 35 bushels per acre con realize a profit on wheat 
at $2.20. The average yield per acre sown in the United States last 


year was 11 bushels. This means that millions of acres yielded only 
4, 5, and 6 bushels. As a rule our available surplus for export is 
produced in the semiarid country, where the yield per-acre Is low. 


These men cen not produce unter existing high costs at $2.20 per bushel. 
If they disappear from the equation our average production per acre 
would indeed increase, but there would be a dangerous diminution in 
the total output. In tim of crisis it is the total output that counts. 

We ought to profit by the experience, and especially by the blunders 
of all other warring nations. In 1916 the French Government fixed 
the price of wheat too low. The French peasant shook his head. 
The results were disappointing to the State. In the effect the keen, 
logical French mind read the cause. They did not repeat it: they 
profited by the blunder. The Government price of wheat in France 
to-day is $3.95 per bushel. The average yield per acre in France ex- 
ceeds by 5 or 6 bushels the average yield in this country. Switzer- 
land is paying for wheat a guaranteed price of $2.70 per bushel. 
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WHAT WILL RE TH? PRICE OF THE 1919 CROP? 


What is to be done with respect to the crop of 1919? At this time 
no guaranty whatever has been offered. Mr. Hoover has indicated a 
purpose to buy and hold several hundred million bushels of wheat 
grown this year against a possible shortage next year. 

Can the farmers be expected to produce a normal crop against a carry- 
over of such proportions? It will be remembered that Mr. Hoover 
and Secretary Houston appointed an agricultural advisory committee of 
24 members, and is of a quasi-public character. It meets from time to 
time in Washington. Its traveling expenses are paid by the Govern- 
ment. The members are paid $10 per day for their expenses while in 
the Capital. During the carly days of the present month it met and 
deliberated upon the price of wheat. Seventeen members were present 
and yoting. They unanimously recommended that the price of wheat 
for the 1919 harvest should be fixed at $2.46 basis, Chicago. There was, 
indeed, one dissenting vote, but this member changed his vote to make 
the result unanimous. This is the official authoritative advice of the 
agricultural advisory committee selected by Mr. Hoover and Secretary 
Hiouston. Will this advice be heeded? It was given after Mr. Hoover 
had sent a cablegram from London to the committee adyising them not 
to advise an advance. It was given after Mr. Hoover's assistant and 
after Mr. Hoover’s attorney had both appeared in person and advised 
the advisory committce not to advise an advance. 

In his veto message the President committed himself to the adminis- 
trative method of agreeing upon a price rather than the establishment 
of a fixed price by legislation. I have no doubt that the American 
wheat farmer will be reasonably content if the President should act 
upon the advice of this advisory committee and fix the price for next 
year’s crop at $2.46 basis, Chicago. ‘This will not, indeed, amend the 
injustice for the current year, but it will secure a larger measure of 
justice, a more near approach to equal justice for the season of 1919. 
May I be permitted to cite cnee again Mr. Lincoln's declaration that no 
question is ever settled until it is settled right. This wheat question 
has not been settled right. It has not been settled at all. It involves 
an injury which is admitted by the President, an injury which is felt 
and suffered by the farmers. 

I do not know whetier every act of injustice disturbs the harmony of 
the moral universe. [I do net know whether every act of injustice calls 
tor ultimate retribution. I do not know whether we could hope for 
greater success in suspending the great law of retribution that James II 
+xperienced in suspending the penal laws of England. I do know that 
a great nation embarked upon «a war for liberty, humanity, and democ- 
racy can not afford to violate the great fundamental principles which 
underlie and which give vitality and value to these high and mighty 
objects. The United States can not afford to be unjust to the humblest 
citizen who has a right to invoke the protection of its flag. 

WALLACES’ FARMER, 
Des Moines, Iowa, October 9, 1918. 
Senator Gore, 
Washington, -. ©, 

Dear SENATOR: I inclose herewith an editorial which appears in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer of this week It deals with a matter which seems to me 
to be of very great importance to the Nation, and I hope you may be 
able to find time to read it (through. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Very truly, Henry C. WALLACE. 


{An editorial from Wallaces’ Farmer of Oct. 11, 1918.] 
THE FOOD ADMINISTRATION AND THE PRICE OF HOGS. 

On November 3, 1917, Joseph P. Cotton, Chief of the Meat Division 
of the United States Food Administration, issued a statement relative 
to the price of hogs. This statement concluded with the following: 

“As to the hogs farrowed next spring, we will try to stabilize the 
price so that the farmers can count on getting for each 100 pounds of 
hog ready for market thirteen times the average cost per bushel of 
the corn fed into the hogs. Let there be no misunderstanding of this 
statement. It is not a guaranty backed by money. It is not a promise 
of the packers. It is a statement of the intention and policy of the 
l’ood Administration, which means to do justice to the farmer.” 

This announcement of policy by the Food Administration followed a 
series of conferences between Food Administration officials and repre- 
sentatives of the live-stock interests. These conferences were instituted 
by Mr. Hoover. The stockmen were told that there was a pronounced 
shortage of hogs and a great necessity for increase in the amount of 
pork produced ; and the announcement of the Food Administration which 
we have just quoted was made to assure the farmers that they could 
increase the number of hogs and be sure of getting a fair price for them. 

The investigations made by Wallaces’ Farmer during the preceding 
three years had shown conclusively that when the price of hogs dropped 
belew the value of 11.67 bushels of No. 2 corn on the Chicago market 
production decreased, and that when the price was maintained for a 
reasonable length of time above this figure hog production increased. 
This law governing the production of hogs has maintained our hog 
supply in the United Staies for 60 years past. It was recognized by 
our Food Administration when adopting the policy indicated in the 
statement we have quoted 

The Food Administration wanted more than normal production. 
Therefore it stated its policy to be to see that hogs marketed this fall 
and winter should bring more than the 60-year average price, measured 
by the value of the corn fed to them. In other words, it agreed to try 
to see that hogs would sell for a premium amounting to the value of 
vbout one bushel of corn per hundred pounds of hog. 

This announcement of the policy of the Food Administration 
given the widest publicity. It was printed in bulletins. It was printed 
in the agricultural papers throughout the United States. It was used 
by speakers for the Food Administration and by professors of agricul- 
tural colleges and by county agents everywhere. It was used to con- 
vince the farmer that he would be fully justified in increasing the num- 
ber of hogs grown this year. He was told that he could depend upon it 
that they would sell for a price above the cost of production, a price 
which would give him a proiit. 

The hog producers of the country were reassured by the implied guar- 
anty of the Food Administration. They had been producing hogs at a 
loss; that is, they could have sold the corn and hogs separately and 
have received considerably more money than by feeding the corn to the 
hogs. But the policy announced by the Food Administration promised 
to put an end to this unprotitable business. If carried out in good faith 
the farmers could pay whatever price might be necessary for corn and 
feed it to the hogs with the assurance that they would not lose by the 
operation. Consequently the farmers increased the number of sows bred 


was 


last fall, and this year they raised about 8 per cent more hogs than the 
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year before. It is interesting to note that this is the exact increase 
which W allaces Farmer predicted might be counted upon in case a price 
ration of 13 bushels of corn to 100 pounds of hog should be fixed. 

The Food Administration proposed a business deal with the farmers: 
If the latter would increase the number of hogs the Food Administration 
proposed to see to it that the hogs should sell for a price which would 
giye the farmers a slight profit. The farmers accepted this in good 
faith and made the increase csked for. Now the time has come for the 
Food Administration to carry out its part of the bargain. Last spring’s 
crop of pigs is now beginning to go to market, and it is these pigs which 
the Feod Administration said it would try to make sell per hundred 
pounds for the value of 13 bushels of the corn fed into them. 

it would appear now, however, that the Food Administration does 
not want to carry out its share of this bargain. Recent announcements 
are made to the effect that the average packer's drove of hogs will sell 
in Chicago during the month of October for about $18 per hundred- 
weight. This is about $2.50 per hundred-weight less than the Food Ad- 
ministration promised to try to make them sell for, It is also announced 
that a minimum price of $15.50 will be maintained on hogs. During the 
next five months hogs must sell at from $19 to $22 per Eemacel pounds 
to maintain the implied guaranty of the Food Administration; and the 
suggestion that the minimum be maintained at $15.50 is a most aston- 
ishing one to come from anyone conversant with the principles of hog 
production. 

Apparently the Food Administration is going to try to justify this cut 
of two or three dollars per hundred pounds on hogs. It is going to try to 
make people believe that it is an approach to its guaranty. "When the 
plan was adopted the price of No. 2 corn at Chicago was taken and the 


price of hogs at Chicago. Now, it is proposed that instead of taking the 
price of corn at Chicago, the price will be taken on the farm. This is 


Jew bargrining with a vengeance. If the price of corn is to be taken 
on the farm, why should not the price of hogs be taken on the farm? 
Such juggling will make a difference of 50 cents to $1 a hundred less on 
the price the farme, gets for his hogs. Also it is proposed to con- 
sider the price of corn enly during the five months juse preceding the 
date the hogs are marketed, instead of the price during the 12 months 
preceding, as was understood when the guaranty was made. In short, 
the Food Administration proposes to change the terms of the contract 
to suit its own notion after the farmer has carried out his engagement 
in good faith. 

The Food Administration can not justify a repudiation of its agree- 
ment by saying that to carry it out would make the price of pork too 
high for our allies to pay. If it is necessary for us to furnish pork to 
our allies for less than the cost of production, then the loss should be 
— out of the Public Treasury and not out of the pockets of the hog 
producers. 

Last week the Food Administration held a conference with the pack- 
ers. In the newspaper report of this conference it is stated that the 
new scale of prices was submitted to the packers, and that “all the 
packers opposed the ae vigorously, but finally agreed to support the 
administration by doing their best to maintain the minimum of $15.50 
per hundred for the average drove for the heavy packing season.” This 
is as entertaining as a play. In the future, how can anyone accuse the 
packers of lack of public — when, after vigorous protest, they finally 
agree not to buy hogs for less than $4.50 below what they are worth? 

The Food Administration has not announced what it proposes to pay 
for November hogs. On the basis of $18.50 for the average packer's 
drove, the farmer will get for the hogs marketed during the month of 
October from five to ten million dollars less than they would have re- 
ceived if the price had been fixed on the basis which the Food Admin- 
istration on November 3, 1917, announced that it would try to follow. 
From the talk of a $15.50 minimum, it would appear that an effort will 
be made to buy hogs still cheaper in November, especially as the corn 
price is being beaten down. 

There are two angles from which to approach this whole question. 
First, is it necessary to maintain or increase our hog production in 
order to furnish food for our Army and Navy and for our allies? If it 
is necessary, then the policy which the Food Administration is follow- 
ing is suicidal. Productior can not be maintained on any such policy, 
to say nothing of increasing it. The farmers are the most patriotic 
class of people in the Nation, but they can not continue to feed corn to 
hogs at a loss of from one to three dollars per hundred pounds. In ad- 
dition, if the Food Administration does not make a sincere effort to 
make good on its promise of November 3, 1917, there is danger that 
the farmers of the country will refuse to take seriously any further 
suggestions of the Food Administration. How can they? 

If. instead of trying to maintain production, it is the plan of the 
Food Administration to restrict consumption, and thus make the hogs 
we do produce go around, and especially meet the needs of the boys in 
the armies and navies of our allies, that is another matter. We don't 
know whether it can be done or not. Mr. Hoover has been very skillful 
in such matters, and by the institution of meatless weeks or wholly re- 
stricting home consumption of pork products it is quite possible that he 
may be able to get as much pork across the seas asis needed. The dan- 
ger of this meatless program is that it tends to still further reduce pro- 
duction. ‘The farmer sees tre demand for his product being curtailed, 
and he tries to trim his sails accordingly. by producing less and less of 
it, just as is true in any other line of preduction. As we look at if, this 
whole policy which is being followed by the Food Administration Is 
fraught with very great danger to the Nation and to our allies as well 

The second angle from which the matter may be approached is the 
question of doing justice to the farmer and hog producer. In bis ad- 
dress delivered in July, 1917, President Wilson said : 

“4 just price must, of course, be paid for everything the Government 
buys. By a just price I mean a price which will sustain the industries 
concerned in'a high state of efficiency, provide a living for those who 
conduct them, enable them to pay good wages, and make possible the 
extension of their enterprise, which will from time to time become nects- 
sary as the stupendous undertaking of this war develops. We could not 
wisely or reasonably do less than pay such prices. They are necessary 
for the maintaining and developing of industry, and the maintaining 
and developing of industry are necessary for the great task we have on 
hand.” 

President Wilson, in this definition of a just price, did not specifically 
mention agriculture, but it is fair to assume that he believes the Nation 
should be as just to the farmer as to the manufacturer, and that it 
should pay the farmer as weil as the manufacturer a just price for his 
products. 

. On this basis the price of hogs is not just, nor has it been just for 
more than a year past. Ever since August of 1917 hogs have sold for 
from one to six dollars per hundredweight less than the average price 
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of the past 10 years, measured by cost of production. Until the United 
States entered the war the fang of hogs was above the average of 10 
vears past. Shortly after the Food Administration began its work of 
* stabilization ” the price of hogs dro below the cost of production, 
and has remained there ever since. ot until last month did hogs sell 
ror the average price of the past 10 years as measured in cost of pro- 
duction, and no sooner did they reach this point than this hammering 
process began, and new they are again below this cost. 

Is there any good reason why the farmer should be denied that just 
price for his product which the President stated should be paid by the 
covernment and which has been granted with such a lavish hand to 
all other classes of producers but the farmer? Is not the farmer doing 
his share to win the war? Has he not furnished more than 25 per cent 
of our fighting men? Is he not working longer hours than any other 
class in the entire Nation? Has he not responded unselfishly to every 
appeal which has been made to him? Who, then, can justify a — 
which denies to the farmer President Wilson’s just price fer his. prod- 
uets? And who can justify the repudiation of a fair and square busi- 
ness deal made with the farmer? ’ 


Unitep Sratres SENATs, 
Washington, October 29, 1918. 


Hon. Jesse Dunn, 
Oakland, Cal. 


My Dear DunN: I am pleased to acknowledge the eee of your 
favor of late date. Your letter wag characteristic. It was of the heart 
of oak. It was a mirror in which was reflected the principles and feel- 
ings of a real Democrat. It proves that real democracy still has real 
champions on this side of the sea. It proves that the sacred rights of 
freedom of thought, freedom of conscience, and freedom of speech still 
have defenders worthy of the undaunted heroes who wrested these 
rights from embattled tyranny and who sought to transmit the blessings 
of liberty to their children’s children. 

1 appreciate the indignation which you express toward the action of 
certain Oklahoma City and Muscogee politicians on the oceasion of the 
recent State convention. The action of those politicians proves that 
real democracy has real enemies on this side of the sea. It proves that 
freedom of thought, freedom of conscience, and freedom of speech ma 
still be assassinated by those who make lofty protestations of friend- 
ship. They kiss but to betray and crucify. These men are unworthy 
trustees of the great legacy of liberty handed down to us by the great 
revolutionary fathers. There will soon be in France some four and a 
half million brave American boys, who are fighting the battles of democ- 
racy. They are shedding their blood, they are sacrificing their lives to 
make freedom of thought, freedom of conscience, freedom of speech 
sacred and respected everywhere. There are those on the Muscogee 
and Oklahoma City delegations who would take advantage of the ab- 

nee of these defenders to stab democracy in the back, and who would, 
if they could, murder in the house of their friends freedom of thought, 
freedom of conscience, and freedom of speech. When these champions 
of human rights and human liberty return, victory crowned, they will, 
| doubt not, rebuke those who have in their absence profaned the sanc- 
tuary of freedom and desecrated the temple of democracy. When it 
becomes necessary, if it becomes necessary, for these returning soldiers 
to reestablish amd reconsecrate the inalienable rights of American free- 
men, “what so poor a man as Hamlet can do, I shall do to assist 
them.” I have stood by these rights—freedom of thought, freedom of 
conscience, and freedom of the press—without variableness or shadow 
of turning. Indeed, I voted against the censorship of the press, not- 
withstanding it was asked by the administration and notwithstanding 
the freedom of the press has sometimes been abused to abuse me. 

I was impressed with your remark that the Oklahoma City incident, 
intended by the politicians to injure me, would probably in the long 
run inure to my advantage. Arbitrary power like ambition often over- 
leaps itself. Tyranny does not always succeed in cutting the tongue 
out of its vietims. The people are just and react against injustice. I 
received from different parts of the State numerous protests which tend 
to verify your prediction. They show that the great heart of the people 
still beats in consonance with liberty and justice. You will be inter- 
ested to hear two or three of them. I received the following telegram 
from southwest Oklahoma the evening of the incident to which you 
refer : 

* Your enemies are all there. The population absent are your friends, 
‘heir high-handed schemes will wreck them. Don't worry.” 

‘The following is from an attorney tn Delaware County: 

“I wish to state to you that, politically, I am for you regardless of 
what a half handful of politicians do, or fail to do, and I assure you that 
the ‘boys up at the forks of the creek’ who live close to nature and 
recognize rugged honesty, will again cover your opposition with a load 
of ballots they will never get from under.” 

The following ts from a farmer tn Payne County: 

“I have been requested to write you because we recognize in you a 
friend of us farmers. We'll stand back of and vote for you, and con- 
demn the actions of the bone-head delegates; they do not represent us 
in such sentiment. We are for you; they only represent the little two- 
bit bone-headeq town-corner politicians; they have raised a storm 
among your friends which augurs,” etc. 

1 will not name the Oklahoma city politiclans who were the chief- 
tains in this little episode. They are well known to you. They hold 
high counsel and direct the destines of the State, the world, and the 
universe in the lobby of the Lee Huckins Hotel. No one knows better 
than you that these politicians have always been against me, and that 
i have always been against them. The tssue has always been squarely 
joined. They seem determined to keep me under perpetual obligation 
to them. I am sometimes puzzled to determine whether my friends 
or my enemies render me the greater service, The best way for Democ- 
racy to win is to be Democratic. The Daily Oklahoman has given aid 
and comfort to these politicians, Indeed, the Oklahoman has charged 
me with three separate and distinct acts, any one of which, had I been 
culty, ought to have subjected me to the unmeasured condemnation of 
sll patriotie Ameriean citizens. The Oklahoman afterwards felt con- 
Strained to withdraw and correct these charges. Unfortunately an 
“assassin ean not heal a wound merely by drawing the dagger out of the 
wound, Truth sometimes pursues at the snail's pace error which flies 
on the eagle's pinions. 

these charges were so fantastic that they would be laughable if they 
Were not se serious, and if good men were not sometimes misled for 
the moment by such misrepresentations. Since you were once chief 
Justice you will be interested and amused at the character of these 
fanciful indietments returned by no other grand jury than malice or the 
imagination. No truth-loving man would make such charges without 
evidence. No justice-loving man would credit them without proof, 
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The first count. The Oklahoman charged in flaming headlines that 
Senator Gore was giving aid and encouragement to draft resisters. This 
charge was based on the following telegram, which I sent to an unknown 
constituent. I quote his telegram first. 

[Western Union telegram.] 


DAvUGHERTY, Ox«ta., September f, 1917. 





Hon. T. P. Gore, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: ~ 

Read your letter State chairman. I travel over Oklahoma. I am 
confident farmers are with you 20 to i. Please wire if there is a law 
that exempts men from any Army service who belong to a religious 
organization whose tenets are against going to war. Please quote au- 
thorities. Answer. 

(Signed) 


[Western Union Telegram. ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 18, 1917, 


H. Capirs. 


H. Capirs, Dougherty, Okla.: 


Your telegram received and greatly appreciated. Am quoting the fol- 
lowing from section 4 of the draft act: “ Nothing in this act contained 
shall construed to require or compel any person to serve in any of 
the forces herein provided for whe is found to be a member of any well- 
recognized religious sect cr organization at present organized and exist- 
ing and whose existing creed or principles forbid its members to partici- 
pate in war in any form, and whose religious convictions are against 
war or participation therein in accordance with the creed er principles 
of said religious organizations.” 

(Signed) T. P. Gore. 


This is the only correspondence or communication which ever took 
place between us. At his request I quoted without comment the letter 
of the law. He asked a civil question and I returned a civil answer. 

Count 2. The Oklahoman charged that I was circularizing the State 
with literature to the effect that the draft law was unconstitutional 
and that those held under it were being subjected to unlawful imprison- 
ment, and that notwithstanding the Federal court had sustained its 
constitutionality citizems were not obliged to obey it. This was not 
only not the truth; it was the reverse of the truth. I not only did not 
circulate such literature; I did not think that the draft law was uncon- 
stitutional. On the contrary, I thought that it was constitutional. 
The power of Congress to raise armies is plenary. 

Count 3. The Oklahoman charged that fn an address which I deliv- 
ered before the Southern Commercial Congress in New York on October 
17 of last year, while the liberty loan drive was in progress, I opposed 
the liberty loan drive and discouraged its success. The contrary was 
the truth. In that address I urged the success of the liberty loan in 
the strongest possible terms. 1 declared that it was as much a public 
duty to buy bonds as to pay taxes, and that the failure of the drive 
would be almost as great a calamity as the loss of a battle. I am of 
course powerless to prevent the Oklahoman or any other publication 
from imputing acts and motives to me which are the reverse of the 
truth. Innocent men have sometimes been put to death under the 
belief that they were guilty. Their innocence has afterwards been dis- 
covered, but even that was not quite competent to raise the dead. 

You wonder why these charges are repeatedly made by what ought to 
be a responsible publication. The motive I shall one day more fully 
discuss. The campaign furioso on the part of the Oklahoman was 
launched against me during the latter part of August last year. It 
continued with increasing fury for eight or ten weeks. It is still re- 
vived intermittently. I was one of the three members of the Finance 
Committee who signed the minority report filed on August 13 of last 
year. We urged higher rates of taxation upon war profits than those 
recommended by the committee. The committee itself afterwards 
revised its rates and raised the revenue some half billion dollars or 


more. 1 expected the profiteers te resent my action in signing this 
report. I expected the publications which were under their influence 


and control to launch against me such a campaign. I was not disap- 
pointed. There has been method in their madness. This was the real 
motive back of a good deal that was said and done. Other excuses, of 
course, have been assigned. They could not afford to assign the real 
motive. 

I need hardly say that the general charge was made that I was not 
backing the administration in the prosecution of the war. People had a 
right to differ before the war was declared. They had no right to differ 
after war was declared as to the vigorous prosecution of the war to a 
satisfactory conclusion. Our whole future and our whole destiny are 
embarked in this enterprise. We must succeed. We can not afferd to 
fail. 1 have said before that no man can be a friend of mine who does 
not favor the winning of the war. No man can be a friend of mine who 
is not willing to make whatever sacrifices are necessary to the winning 
of the war. As to that supreme end there must be no difference. As 
to the best means of winning the war differences of opinion are not 
only inevitable, they are desirable. They are desirable in order to test 
out—in order to detect whatever flaws there might be in any proposed 
plan, a plan on which might depend the fate of civilization itself. 
Lloyd George once said that he wanted a variety of counsel. Let me 
quote a very impressive and appropriate passage from a speech which 
he delivered when a member of the Asquith cabinet, while speaking of 
Premier Asquith: 

“But we have had our differences. Good heaven! What use would I 
have been if I had not differed? I should have been no use at all 

* Freedom of speech is essential everywhere. The councilor who pro- 
fesses to agree with everything that falls from his leader has betrayed 
him. 

“You want a variety of opinions expressed, and the heicht of wisdom 
is in knowing not what counsei to give, but which counsel to take. 
What I want to know is this: Whether the Nation in a great war 
wants counselors or mere penny-in-the-slot machines?” 

I voted for some 18 or 20 big war measures. I shall not tax you 
with details, out will merely say that I voted for every dollar which 
has been asked; I voted for every bond issue which has been requested ; 
I voted fer the loans to the allies; I have voted to lay a heavy tax on 
war profits: I have voted for every measure to make our boys efficient 
fighting men. Zut this essential fact is, of course, obscured by the cir- 
cumstance that I happened to vote for or against three or four ether 
particular measures or amendments. Let me instance one or two. 

I voted for Senator OwEN’s amendment to the food-controil biil to 
create an auditing committee on expenditures. Taxes were so high, 
expenses were so heavy, that I felt in duty hound to provide every 
possible safeguard to prevent waste and to insure economy. Has not 
time vindicated Senator Owen's foresight in offering this amendment 
and the prudence and patriotism of those who supported this amend- 
ment? 
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I paired against the food-control act, although I approved of certain 


of its provisions. .In a letter to the people ef Oklahoma under date of 
September 29, 1917, I used the following language: *“* Who can answer 
the farmers’ argumeat that if he must sell in a controlled market he 
should be allowed to buy in a controlled market?” Just two months 
and five days later, in his annual message to Congress, President 
Wilson said: ** The farmers, for example, complain with a great deal 
of justice that while the regulation of food prices restricts their in- 
comes, no restraints are placed upon the prices of most of the things 
they must themselves purchase.” I thought in July, when the food- 
contro! bill was under consideration, that the very things would happen 
that President Wilson declared in December had happened and of 
which he said our farmers complained with justice. I did not wish to 
vote to place the farmers in that situation. No one knows better than 
yourself to what extent the farmers of Oklahoma assisted in sending 
me the Senate. As chairman of the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, I felt under a double obligation to protect the farmers against a 
threatened injury or injustice. The farmers desire only that “ cqual 
justice’ which the President has called *‘ the port of democracy.” A 
sense of injustice is a terrific force. 1 feared a political reaction. 

I also yoted for an amendment to the food-contro) bill to stop the use 
of grain in the manufacture of beer. I realized that the people would 
have to go on short rations and have wheatless days. This was neces- 
sary, and the people complied cheerfully. I voted, however, that while 
women and children were denying themselves bread. others should be 
required to deny themselves beer. I was outvoted. The administration 
at that time held a contrary view. I am pleased to say, however, that 
my vote has been vindicated by the recent presidential order prohibiting 
the brewing of beer on and after the Ist of next December. 

I voted for the so-calied Borland eight-hour amendment. I voted to 
require the Government employees in Washington to do eight hours’ 
work for eight hours’ pay. At present they receive eight hours’ pay 
for only seven hours’ work. This makes every eighth employee a super- 
numerary. It requires one-eighth more employees than would otherwise 
be necessary. It increases this demand for labor by 14 per cent, not- 
withstanding the present scarcity of labor. These employees have com- 
fortable quarters, and their pay is certain without regard to floods or 
droughts or the vicissitudes of the seasons. I felt that in time of war 
they might well be required to render eight hours’ work for eight hours’ 
pay, and that the taxpayers were entitled to a dollar's worth of service 
for every dollar’s worth of salary. Many of our people work long hours 
nnd work in sunshine and in shower to pay the taxes out of which the 
Government pays eight hours’ wages for seven hours’ work. I do not 
pretend that my views were infallible on this subject; I only maintain 
that I had a right to my views and had reasons which I honestly consid- 
ered sufficient, 

I also voted for the “ work-or-fight ’’ amendment. The administration 
was not opposed to this policy. It was opposed, as I understand, to the 
embodiment of the policy in legislation. I had to meet the question, 
however, as a legislator; I had to bear my own responsibility. I there- 
fore voted for the “ work-or-fight’’ amendment. It seemed to me that 
while millions of our boys were risking their lives and many of them 
sacrificing their lives in France, we could not afford to do less than to 
require those that remained behind cither to work or fight. I did not 
vote to take from labor the right to strike where there was an agree- 
ment to submit the dispute to arbitration and abide by the award. I 
was not willing to enslave labor; on the other hand, I was not willing 
even to seem to discriminate in favor of slackers in this country as 
ugainst our boys who are fighting on the fields of France. 

i voted to try out the volunteer system before resorting to the draft. 
No one can deny that there are many points in favor of the selective 
draft. The volunteer, however, had been one of the chief figures in 
American history. One of our most cherished traditions was bound up 
in this system. The volunteers had waged and won every war of the 
Republic. They had led us without fail to victory and to glory. The 
heroism of our volunteers, like that of our drafted men, is to-day crown- 
ing American arms with unsurpassed splendor, One's wisdom might 
possibly be questioned for voting to stand by so ancient and so sacred a 
tradition, but it would hardly seem to lay his patriotism open to im- 
peachment. In respect to the last draft law, I thought that 18 years 
was too low an age for the draft until it was dictated by military 
necessity. Both France and Engiand had done what I tried to do, 
Iivery Member of the House from Oklahoma but one voted to exempt 
youths of 18 years from being drafted until all eligible men above 
that age had been drafted. I had the Senate excuse me from voting 
upon this measure. My colleagues were of the opinion that a unani- 
mous vote would have a salutary effect upon the people in Germany 
and Austria. I was anxious to do everything that | could to convince 
those people of our united purpose to wage this war vigorously to the 
end. I could not get my consent to vote for a measure which would 
draft your son and which by its express terms exempted me and other 
Senators and Congressmen merely because we were officeholders. I have 
done my duty as I saw it. 

Since we are in this war I think we ought to make a good job of it. 
Some say, “ To Hel—ena with the Hohenzollerns!"’ I am not so much 
concerned with their habitat as I am to see them stripped of their 
power to baptize mankind again with blood and with fire. 

It had been my hope to get down In the State before the campaign 
closed. The “flu” is raging there, however, and the Senate Finance 
Committee is having continuous sessions on the war-revenue bill. I shall 
indulge the hope to visit you again one of these days in Oakland. 

With best wishes, believe me, very truly. 


THe FarMers’ NATIONAL COMMITTER ON 
PACKING PLANTS AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 
Washington, D, C., Octuber 16, 1918. 
Ifon, THOMAS TP. Gore, 
Chairman Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator Gore: For the sake of fair play and in order that 
all the interests affected by the packers and those interested in the 
recommendations of the Federal Trade Commission regarding the meat- 
packing industry may have their side of the case presented, the Farm- 
ers’ National Committee on Packing Plants and Allied Industries in- 
structs me to request that you would have the inclesed statement re- 
sarding the hearing of the Senate Subcommittee on Agriculture and For- 
estry printed in the ConcresstonaL Recorp,. We trust that you will 
have this done. 

Yours, very truly, 


BenJamMin C. Marsn, 
Erecutive Secretary, 
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STATEMENT BY THE FanmeErs’ NATIONAL COMMITTER ON PACKING PLANTS 
AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 

_ the hearings held by the Senate Subcommittee on Agriculture and 
Forestry on Senate resolution 221 with regard to the packing houses 
brought out a most extraordinary condition of affairs and demonstrated 
the very close connection between the packers, the financial interests, 
and the chamber of commerce. The evidence brought out indicated the 
great influence of the financial interests and the packers in the Chamber 
ot Commerce of the United States and, even more important, the close 
comradeship existing between the large aggregations of business center- 
ing in the chamber of commerce, 

Officials of the chamber of commerce claim that the membership reopre- 
sents the major portion of the business interests of the country. ‘The 
secretary of the chamber of commerce submitted the most recent list of 
its associate and individual members, confined to firms, corporations, 
and individuals who are members of affillated organizations and have 
no vote. Associate members pay $100 or multiples thereof annually ; 
individual members, $25 annually. At present there are approximately 
7,000 individual and 2,000 associate members. About 1,050 commercial 
organizations, with an underlying membership of over 500,000 corpora- 
tions, firms, and individuals, constitute the voting membership of the 
chamber. The financial statement of the chamber of commerce shows 
that they expended last year about $420,000. It was brought out that 
the chamber of commerce was started in 1912, and a budget of $100,000 
a year was underwritten shortly after by the organizers. Special in- 
terest attaches to the chamber of commerce in connection with the 
investigation being held by the Senate Subcommittee on Agriculture and 
Forestry because of the widespread publicity given to the report of the 
Federal trade committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States on the Federal Trade Commission, with direct reference to the 
report of the Trade Commission on the mvat-packing industry. 

fr. Rush C. Butler, chairman of this Federal trade committee, 
stated, “I have stated broadly that the business interests of the 
country, as represented in and by the chamber of commerce, took 
exception to the spirit in which the commands of Congress are admin- 
istered by the Federal Trade Commission.” Mr. Butler admitted that 
most questions of importance are submitted to the referendum of 
the membership of the chamber: that being the policy, that it take 
no action without a referendum, but that this report was not sub- 
mitted to referendum, and that it is at present nothing more than a 
report of the Federal trade committee to the board of directors of the 
chamber, though probably with the authority of the chamber, it has 
been widely circulated. The Federal trade committee was organized 
in February, 1915, and Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, who had previously 
been president of the chamber, was appointed chairman of this com- 
mittee, which office he held until his reelection to the presidency of 
the chamber. Another member of the original Federal trade committee 
was Mr. Joseph P. Cotton, of New York, who now represents the 
Iood Administration on the meat end of the packing industry. Mr. 
Cotton resigned in 1916. Mr. Butler admitted that he originated the 
idea of making a report of the Federal Trade Commission while Mr. 
Ileney was conducting his investigation. Mr. Butler, who has been 
attorney for Cudahy & Co., severely criticized the Federal Trade Com- 
mission for an alleged change in thelr method of dealing with the 
business interests of the country, and particularly for their action 
in turning over facts which they had found by searching the corre- 
spondence of men engaged in the packing industry to the Department 
of Justice. He admitted that from what he had gathered from the 
newspapers he thought that the conduct of Mr. Heney in the investi- 
gation of the packing plants was not right, and took steps to secure 
a report on the Federal Trade Commission on this account, while the 
lederal trade committee had conferences with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to try to get them to change their methods of investigation 
and their attitude toward business. Mr. Allen Walker, of New ‘York, 
local manager for the chamber of commerce, had charge in 1915 of 
raising a guarantee fund, and sent out a letter appealing for sub- 
scriptions to business men. Probably this letter was sent to many, 
including the big list of 100 who were asked to pay at least $1,000 
a year each for three years. In this letter he said: ** The point I wish 
to make—and I did not mean to dwell on it at such length—is that 
some of our corporation interests do not seem to grasp that this is 
their game—it is their pie.” On the list of large contributors were 


the following: Thomas Ryan, Harry A. Wheeler, Great Northern 
Railroad, Armour & Co., Swift & Co., International Harvester Co., 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Southern Pacific Railroad, New Jersey Zine Co., 
John D. Rockefeller, jr., and the International Paper Co. Mr. Walker 
explained that the policy of the chamber was to make known that 
the contribution of any corporation was to be considered in the light 
of “business patriotism,” and that it could not in any sense serve 
any individual or group interests. Following Mr. Walker's testimony, 
Mr. Butler expressed his opinion that he “ didn’t know whether the 
packers wanted the investigation of themselves or not.’’ Mr. Butler 
stated, “I have no interest in ascertaining the facts about the packers.” 
He admitted that the packers had been doing a great deal of adver- 
tising recently, but claimed that if they spend $25,000,000 a year in 
advertising they could not counteract the effect of the methods of 
investigation and the activities of the Federal Trade Commission. 
He said, ‘I think this kind of publicity given out by an administrative 
agency of the Government of the United States does such irreparable 
damage that the expenditure of $25,000,000 by the packers in a singic 
year in any manner that er see fit to spend it would not begin to 
repair the injury.”’ Mr. Butler, when asked whether the widespread 
editorial policy of opposition to the Trade Commission’s report on 
the meat-packing industry might not have been affected by the extensive 
advertising of the packers, replied, “‘ Well, if so, that would indicate 
a degraded press. I[ do not believe it is quite as bad as that.” Mr. 
Butler asserted that the chamber of commerce wishes the commission 
to stay — where it is, but stated that the President has the power 
of removal of commissioners and the power of appointment, and that 
there are two vacancies on the commission now, and if he appoints 
men of the right viewpoint that the commission will be one of the 
greatest instrumentalities for usefulness in the country. 

Mr. Ed. C. Lasater, a large live-stock grower of Texas, submitted 
sworn affidavits to the committee showing many instances of the sale 
of putrid and unfit meat by the five big packers; the indictments foun 
against them, and the fines levied upon them. An item having appeared 
in the Washington Star to the effect that the farmers were disturbed 
by the Federal Trade Commission's Papert Mr. George P. Hampton, 
managing director of the Farmers’ Natio 1 Headquarters and legisla- 
tive representative in Washington of several farm organizations, testi- 
fied that his knowledge of the farmers and their attitude convinced him 
that the farmers of the country were overwhelmingly behind the recom- 
mendations of the Federal Trade Commission. Mr. Hampton referred 
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to the organization of the Farmers’ National Committee on Packing 
Plants and Allied Industries, including representatives of most of the 
jeading farm organizations of the country, whose specific purpose is 
to secure the carrying out of the recommendations of the Federal! Trade 
Commission as to the packing plants, 

Most extraordinary testimony was given by Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and vice 
president of the Union Trust Co., of Chicago. Mr. Wheeler was asked 
whether there was any basis for the mention in the report of the Federal 
‘rade Committee of the Union Trust Co. as one of the banks in which 
close business associates of the packers were directors, and specifically 
whether the Union Trust Co. was in any way connected with the Armour 
interests. He denied categorically that it is so connected, and stated 
that the commission was not at all justified in including the Union 
Trust Co. in this list and referring to it as an Armour institution, say- 
ing: “It is an assumption such as they have made in many instances, 
not proven by fact.’”’ Chairman Colver, of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, presented proof that the Union Trust Co., with which Mr. Wheeler 
has been connected for 10 years, was directly tied up with the Armour 
interests. Mr. George E. Marcy, president of the Armour Grain Co., and 
for many years the active man of the company, Chairman Colver showed, 
is a director of the Union Trust Co. J. Ogden Armour owns 64 per cent 
of the stock of the Armour Grain Co., and other members of the Armour 
family own 22.9 per cent. 

Naturally Mr. Wheeler objected to having the Union Trust Co. 
brought into the discussion, perhaps anticipating that the facts would 
be brought out, though he admitted that he was acquainted with the 
board of directors and the principal stockholders on the Union Trust 
(o., and said, “*‘ None of the Armours are in any way connected with the 
bank.” Before the Senate Subcommittee on Agriculture and Forestry 
Mr. Wheeler, president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, criticized the procedure of the Federal Trade Commission on 
the ground that it was un-American and improper, though there was 
no question of veracity or accuracy involved in its report on the meat- 
packing industry. Mr. Wheeler, on the stand, as also the report of 
the Federal Trade Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, criticizing 
the Trade Commission, did not attempt to oo“ any of the facts or 
charges of the Federal Trade Commission, and the chamber’s charge of 
ex parte proceedings by the commission was completely disproven by 
the testimony brought out before the committee, that the packers 
sought to secure immunity if they gave testimony and declined to waive 
immunity, under which conditions it would have been manifestly im- 
proper for the commission to have permitted them to give any testi- 
mony. Mr. Wheeler refused to answer the questions of Senators as to 
whether the Chamber of Commerce denies the specific charges against 
the packers made by the Federal Trade Commission. Chairman Colver 
submitted detailed figures on the loans made to the packers by the 
banks in which the packers have a controlling interest, even if not 
ofticlally represented on the directorate. The total loans outstanding 
nbout June 30, 1917, was $37,527,351.15 in one series of banks. Much 
of these loans were made without any security. The Union Trust Co. 
on June 80, 1917, had loans outstanding to packers of $674.531.27. 

The action of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States in pub- 
lishing a report criticizing the Federal Trade Commission, a governmental 
agency created by act of Congress. and the methods adopted by this 
powerful association of business men through a small committee to at- 
tempt to break down the effect of the commission's findings in investiga- 
tions ordered by the Congress and by the President, is, so far as our 
knowledge goes, without a parallel in the history of the United States. 
The testimony adduced before the Subcommittee on Agriculture and For- 
estry showed the charges of the Federal trade committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce that the Federal Trade Commission has exceeded its juris- 
diction, has acted without judgment, has skipped from one investigation 
to another, has played politics, has been too fast and too slow to be 
utterly without foundation in fact. 

The testimony shows the sinister, insidious effort on the part of the 
trade committee of the Chamber of Commerce to attribute to the Trade 
Commission the recommendation that the Government should take over 
and operate the packing plants, through a maliciously cunning reference 
to the trade committee’s report on the findings and recommendation 
ota committee appointed to report on the policies to be pursued by the 
Government with regard to the meat and eee industries. The 
animus of the officlais of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
is clearly shown in the statement of Mr. Butler, chairman of the com- 
mittee of the chamber of commerce which criticized the Federal Trade 
Commission: ‘I would conceal evidence from Mr. Heney, and if the com- 
mission should come aloag and say it was behind Mr. Heney | might 
take some other view of it,” as also in his statement with reference to 
a charge made by the Trade Commission: “ Well, I would not believe 
it if it was in the report if that report was prepared by Mr. Heney.” 
Mr. Butler gave a very strange twist to the ordinary conception of justice 
when he said: “If a small part of what the commission says about the 
packers be true, the Department of Justice ought to be impeached, from 
the Attorney General down.” This expressed opinion of the spokesman 
ot the Chamber of Commerce of the United States about the Depa:tment 
ot Justice is peculiarly repugnant to the patriotic citizens of our country 
engaged in this world struggle in view of the fact that none of the 
oticers of the chamber of commerce appearing before the Senate com- 
mittee questioned in any we the accuracy of the findings of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, but —s criticized the commission for turn- 
ing over evidence the commission found in its inquiries to the Depart- 
nent of Justice. Stripped of its verbiage, the report of the chamber 
ot commerce constitutes a desperaie effort to break down the effect of 
ihe careful, painstaking, and reliable investigations of the Federal Trade 
Commission, especially the investigation ot the packers. 

Among the striking facts brought out before the Subcommittee on 
Agriculture were the complicated methods by which all the common 
stock of Sulzberger & Co. was turned over to the following trustees: 
A. Barton Hepburn, chairman of the Board of Directors of the Chase 
National Bank ; Charles F. Sabin, president of the Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York; Harry Bronnér, of Hallgarten & Co.; Max Sulzberger and 
Germon I, Sulzberger, representing the Sulzberger interests, through 
“ system of modified coercion which establishes a record for shad 
linancial transactions. The keen interest of the packers in the organi- 
vation of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States was shown in a 
Jetter put in the hearing, written on June 28, 1915, by Mr. Louis F. 
Swift to Mr. L. A. Carton regarding a luncheon he attended at the re- 
quest of Mr. De Frees, attended also by Mr. John Fahey, then president 
of the National Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Forgan, Mr. Thomas Wilson, 
and quite a few others. In this letter Mr. Swift said: ‘“* Was considerably 
impressed with the program which they have lald out, and if they make 
any request for financial assistance would like to know about it. They 
maintain a bureau in Washington and evidently get a = hearing on 
ell legislation.” The story was brought out at the hearing of the inter- 
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view which Mr. Wheeler had with Mr. Rockefeller with reference to 
enlarging the scope of the publication of the chamber of commerce called 
“The Nation’s Business.” 

Mr. Ivy Lee, press agent, testified that the money for this was to come 
from Mr. Rockefeller’s fund. <A Jetter from Mr. Wheeler of the National 
Chamber of Commerce to Mr. Rockefeller was considered “ privileged ” 
and was not produced. The close connection, almost complete Seeman 
between the financiai interests and the packers was completely estab- 
lished at these hearings. It is true that the packers, as such, have 
contributed a relatively small amount of the total budget or to the 
guarantee fund of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. But 
it is true in finance as in geometry that things that are equal to the 
Same thing are equal to each other, This identity of interests is deter- 
mined to prevent, if possible, at least by all means within its power, to 
postpone the carrying into effect of the recommendations of the Fed- 
erai Trade Commission with reference to the meat-packing industry, 
which would strip the five big packers of those privileges they now 
enjoy, which have enabled them te build up an overwhelming monopoly 
not only in the pruduction and supply of meat but to reach out for con- 
trol over the major part of the food supply of the country. Mr. Heney 
remarked, “Armour advertises that there isn't any food supply that he 
does not handle,” while Ccmmissioner Murdock, after his investigation, 
came to the conclusion, “ So now there is not practically any activitiy in 
the way of distribution of food and care of the public, as represented 
in the average town by stores, that the packer is not invading.”” Not 
only that, the packers, intrenched and fortified by carefully built-up 
undoubted privi ege in this country now seek world domination in food- 
stuffs, so that the Federal Trade Commission was constrained to say 
of this aspect of international activity: “This urgently argues for a 
solution which will increase and not diminish the high regard in which 
this people is held in international comity.’” Such a solution the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has found and recommended, and the plan of 
the big five packers and tae Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
to prevent the solution Is a challenge to the American people. Pro- 
duction must be made free and unmonopolized. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on the 23d instant approved and signed the act (S. 3470) to 
amend section 35 of the Criminal Code of the United States. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia.- I call up the bill (H. R. 13086) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and prior fiscal years, 
on account of war expenses, and for other purposes, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in the Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask that the formal reading of 
the bill be dispensed with and that the Senate consider the com- 
mittee amendments when reached. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with and that the committee amendments be first 
considered. Is there objection? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I ask the Senator from Virginia, who 
has charge of the Appropriation bill, to yield to me for a 
moment in order that I may ask unanimous consent for the 
passage of a very short bill, which came over from the House, 
having been unanimously reported there, and which has been 
unanimously reported by the Senate committee. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will yield to the Senator, with 
the understanding that the matter is not debated and that the 
Appropriation bill will not be displaced. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH SERVICE, 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I ask the Senate to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12976) providing for the protection 
of the users of the telephone and telegraph service and the 
properties and funds belonging thereto during Government 
operation and control. I will state that it is very necessary 
that this bill shall pass. The Government can not properly 
operate the telegraph and telephone until it is passed. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whoever during the period of governmental 
operation of the telephone and telegraph systems of the United States 
by the Postmaster General, under the act of Congress gepreret July 
16, 1918, and the proclamation of the President dated July 22, 1918, 
shall, without authority and without the knowledge and consent of the 
other users thereof, except as may be necessary for operation of the 
service, tap any telegraph or telephone line, or willfully interfere with 
the operation of such telephone and telegraph systems or with the trans- 
mission of any telephone or telegraph message, or with the delivery of 
any such message, or whoever being employed in any such telephone or 
telegraph service shall divulge the contents of any such telephone or 
telegraph message to any person not duly authorized or entitled to re- 
ceive the same, shail be fined not exceeding $1,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than one year, or both. 

Sec, 2. That whoever shall steal, purloin, embczzle, or without au- 
thority destroy any money, property, record, voucher, or valuable thing 
whatever of the moneys, goods, chattels, records, or property of any 
telephone or telegraph system operated by the Postmaster General under 
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the act of Congress approved July 16, 1918, and the proclamation of the 
President dated July 22, 1918, shall be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

Sec. 3. Thoet whoever shalt receive, conceal, or aid in concealing, or 
shall have or retain in his possession with intent to convert to his own 
use or gain any money, property, record, voucher, or valuable thing 
whatever of the moneys, goods, chattels, records, or property of any 
telephone or telegraph system operated by the Postmaster General under 
the act of Congress approved July 16, 1918, and the proclamation of 
the President dated July 22, 1918, which has been embezzled, stolen, or 
purloined by any other person, knowing the same to be embezzled, 
stolen, or purloined, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both, and such person may be tried either 
before or after the conviction of the principal defendant. 

Sec. 4. That whoever shall forcibly break into, or attempt to break 
into, any telephone or telegraph office, or any building used in whoie 
or in part as such telephone or telegraph office, of any telephone or tele- 
graph system operated by the Postmaster General under the act of Con- 
gress approved July 16, 1918, and the proclamation of the President 
dated July 22, 1918, with intent to commit in such telephone or tele- 
graph office or building, or part thereof so used, any larceny or other 
depredation, shali be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both. 

Sec. 5. That whoever shall assault any person having lawful charge, 
contro}, or custody of any money or property of any telephone or tele- 
graph system operated by the Postmaster General under the act of Con- 
gress dated July 16, 1918, and the proclamation of the President dated 
July 22, 1918, with intent to rob, steal, or purloin such money or prop- 
erty, or any part thereof, or shall rob any such person of such money 
or property, or any part thereof, shall be imprisoned not more than five 
years; and if in the effecting or attempting to effect such robbery he 
shall wound such person having custody of the money or property, or 
put his life in danger by the use of a dangerous weapon, chal. be im- 
prisoned not more than 10 years. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


‘The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13086) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, before proceeding 
with the reading of the bill, I desire to call attention to the fact, 
which every Senator realizes as well as I do, that the appro- 
priations are reaching enormous proportions. The Committee 
on Appropriations has felt deeply the responsibility resting on 
them. They have made an earnest effort to prevent any use- 
less appropriation, but at the same time they have felt in duty 
bound to report favorably every dollar necessary for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. 

In carrying out this purpose the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate had its labors greatly lessened by the extraor- 
dinary labors of the House committee. I desire to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to say that during my service in this 
body I have never seen abler, more energetic, more intelligent, 
more faithful work than has been performed on this bill by Mr. 
SHERLEY, the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House. He has made our duties much lighter than they 
would have otherwise been, and he has given us information 
which it would have taken us a long time to acquire. As I 
said, our duties have been made much lighter by the burden 
which he has carried and carried with wonderful success. 

Now, Mr. President, I have only this suggestion to make: We 
are all anxious to get the business of the Senate in such a shape 
that we can adjourn or recess Congress on the 29th to the 12th 
day of November. We hope to have a conference this evening 
on this bill. It has to go through conference and to final pas- 
sage before the 29th of this month. I will not ask and will not 
suggest that any Senator forego any criticism or any investiga- 
tion, but I am anxious that the bill should be facilitated and 
speeded up as much as possible, consistent with a proper guard- 
ing of the public welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. OVERMAN in the chair). 
The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
at the top of page 2, to insert: 

ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN, 

Subsection (c) of section 7 of the “ trading with the enemy act,” ap- 
proved October 6, 1917, is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) If the President shall so require any money or other property 
including (but not ee limiting the generality of the above) pat- 
ents, copyrights, applications therefor, and rights to apply for the 
same, trade-marks, choses in action, and rights and claims of every 
character and description owing or belonging to or held for, by, on 
account of, or on behalf of, or for the benefit of, an enemy or aily of 
enemy not holding a license granted by the President hereunder, which 
the President after investigation shall determine is so owing or so 
belongs or is so held, shall be conveyed, transferred, assigned, delivered, 
or paid over to the Allen Property Custodian, or the same may be 
seized by the Alien Property Gastodlan > and all property thus acquired 


shall be held, administered, and disposed of as elsewhere provided in 
this act. 

“Any requirement made pursuant to this act, or a duly certified copy 
thereof, may be filed, registered, or recorded in any office for the filing, 
registering, or recording of conveyances, transfers, or assignments of 
any such property or rights as may be covered by such requirement 
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(including the proper office for filing, registering, or recording conver. 
ances, transfers, or assignments of gee copyrights, trade-marks, or 
any rights therein or any other rights) ; and if so filed, registered, o;: 
recorded shall impart the same notice and have the same force and 
effect as a duly executed conveyance, transfer, or assignment to thi 
Alien Property Custodian so filed, registered, or recorded. 

““Whenever any such property shall consist of shares of stock or 
other beneficial interest in any corporation, association, or company or 
trust, it shall be the duty of the corporation, association, or company 
or trustee or trustees issuing such shares or any certificates or other 
instruments representing the same or any other beneficial interest {0 
cancel upon its, his, or their books all shares of stock or other beneticia! 
interest standing upon its, his, or their books in the name of any per- 
son or persons, or held for, on account of, or on behalf of, or for tho 
benefit of any person or persons who shall have been determined by 
the President, after investigation, to be an enemy or ally of enemy, ani! 
which shall have been required to be conveyed, transferred, assigned, 
or delivered to the Alien Property Custodian or seized by him, and in 
lieu thereof to issue certificates or other instruments for such shares 
or other beneficial] interest to the Alien Property Custodian or other- 
wise, as the Alien Property Custodian shall require, 

“The sole relief and remedy of any person having any claim to any 
money or other property heretofore or hereafter conveyed. transferred, 
assigned, delivered, or paid over to the Alien Property Custodian, or 
required so to be, or seized by him, shall be that provided by the terms 
of this act, and in the event of sale or other disposition of such prop- 
erty by the Alien Property Custodian shall be limited to and enforced 
against the net proreeds received therefrom and held by the Allen 
Property Custodian or by the Treasurer of the United States.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the chairman of the committee whether this amendment will 
permit the Alien Property Custodian to take the assets of the 
German insurance companies which have been placed in his 
custody and reincorporate them into another corporation for 
the transaction of business by and through his authority? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator from Virginia will allow 
me to answer, this amendment does not touch that question. 
There are only two features embraced in the amendment. Ii 
does not broaden the power of the act, but makes the act work- 
able on two questions that were not covered by the original 
legislation. 

One is the question of shares of stock. The present law is 
amply sufficient to allow the Alien Property Custodian to sell the 
shares of stock owned by an alien enemy in his actual posses 
sion. Of course, they can be obtained from the alien enemy in 
this country who owns the stock, and it has been done, bui 
where the alien enemy lives in Germany and has stock which 
would be kept in Germany, the original law was not broad 
enough to allow him to sell the stock certificate without having 
actual possession of it. This allows him to sell the stock cer- 
tificate, notwithstanding the fact that they have not the actual 
possession. That is as far as it goes on that feature. 

The other proposition of the amendment relates to patents. 
An act has already been passed authorizing the leasing and con- 
trol of these patents by the President, and he has assigned it to 
another department of the Government; but the Alien Property 
Custodian has found that there are a large number of plants 
that he has taken over and has a right to sell unquestionably 
under the act, but their ability to carry on the business is de- 
pendent on the German patents, He finds he can not sell 
the property for what it is worth unless he sells the patent 
right along with it and disposes of the patent at the same time, 
for after the war is over there would be no value to this par- 
ticular property. That is largely true in cases of chemicals anid 
in cases of radio plants. The radio plant at Sayville, Long Is- 
land, is involved in this question, I understand it is to be sold, 
and in all probability the Navy Department itself will buy the 
plant at the sale, to be taken over by the Government. That 
plant is controlled by a certain patent right on aerial service, 
and if they proceed to sell the plant without conveying title to 
the patent right to the instruments they might involve the Gov- 
ernment in many lawsuits after the war is over. They seek to 
avoid that now and to sell along with the plant the patent right 
in this country. The sale has not been made, but it is supposed 
that the Government itself will buy it. Secretary Daniels bis 
written Senator Martin this letter in reference to that matter: 

NAVY DEPARTMEN7, 
Washington, October 22, 11s. 
Hon. THomas 8S. Martin, U. &. S., 


Chairman Committee on Appropriations, ‘ 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senaror: The department indorses the proposed amet! 
ment to the trading with the enemy act now pending with youl 
committee. The department is engaged in the operation of a lirs: 
number of wireless stations, poth ship and shore, and the purpose of tl 
department contemplates a large increase in the number of stations 
operated by it. It is essential that the department be allowed to 
operate these stations without interference by any patent litigation, 
and particularly without such interference at the hands of aliens 
The proposed amendment to the act will effectively dispose of patent 
litigation after the war by German patent owners, at least to a lary: 
on Sincerely, yours, JOSEPIIUS DANIELS. 


In order to accomplish the real purpose of the original tra: 
ing-with-the-enemy act it is essential, in order that these plants 
may be sold and a clear title not only to the machinery but tv 
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ihe patent rights be obtained, that the President be given this 
additional power. That is all there is in the amendment. There 
are only two things involved: One is the right to sell the shares 
of stock that happen to be in the possession of an alien enemy 
in Germany Where the Government does not get actual posses- 
<jon of them, and to sell them on the books; and the other is to 
oive to the Alien Property Custodian, or whomsoever the Presi- 
dent may designate, the right to sell the patent rights along with 
the machinery. It has been represented to the committee that, 
as a war necessity, this is of very vital importance, especially at 
ihis immediate time. I think one of the most severe blows that 
ihis Government has delivered against the German Empire is 
that we have taken over alien-enemy property; that we are 
proceeding to dispose of it, and that we do not propose to allow 
aliens to continue to do business. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I quite agree with 
ihe Senator from Alabama, so far as the control of the alien- 
enemy property by the Alien Property Custodian is concerned, 
hut what I am interested in is this: It has been stated—and I 
understand that in the other House an amendment was intro- 
duced containing such a provision—that the Alien Property 
Custodian could take insurance corporations and trust corpora- 
{ions and operate them as Government corporations; in other 
words, as Government trust or Government insurance companies. 
Under this amendment providing for the transfer of the shares 
of these companies where the majority of the stock has been 
owned by German citizens if a majority of stock can be trans- 


ferred to the Alien Property Custodian or otherwise, does not | 


that mean that the International Trust Co, and several in- 
surance companies can be taken over by the Alien Property 
Custodian and run by him, and would not they be Government 
companies? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. I think the Senator from New 
Jersey is entirely mistaken about that. I think he is correct, 
however, about a bill pending in the other House. There was a 
hill pending in the House before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
inittee that contained vastly larger powers than anything in- 
volved in this amendment. That bill may have gone—I am not 
sure about it—to the point which the Senator indicates. This 
ameudment, however, does not go to that point. What this 
amendment does is to authorize the President—he is acting 
through the Alien Property Custodian—to sell the shares of 
stock. It does not authorize the Alien Property Custodian to 
take these companies over or to run them, but it merely author- 
izes him to sell the stock; in fact, he has that authority now as 
io any stock that he can get hold of in this country. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If he can make a delivery. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If he can make a delivery ; but of course 
a large amount of that stock is owned by alien enemies in Ger- 
ininy, and the certificates are there, 

Mir. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is no reason in the world why we 
should pass a bill that affects the rights of alien enemies living 
in the United States and not be just as drastic in our methods 
us to alien enemies living in Germany. That is all there is in 
this proposition. We have already passed a law that affects the 
alien enemy who lives here, whom we can put our hands on, but 
the inan who has got a gun in his hands on the other side is 
getting off, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. But you can provide that the stock 
shall be sold to American citizens. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. This is only an amendment to that act. 
All of these provisions are already in the other act. It does 
not change the terms. The Senator remembers the amendment 


that he was largely responsible for having placed in the original | 


act. That applies to this amendment just as well as it does ta 
that act. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. The only thing that I am trying 
to ascertain is whether the Alien Property Custodian anticipates. 
or has anticipated at some future time, taking the assets of 
these German insurance companies and starting a Government 
Insurance company. All I want to be assured of is that there is 
no hidden language in this amendment which will permit him 
to do that, for I am opposed to Government insurance. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can say to the Senator that I do not 
Khow what the purposes of the Alien Property Custodian may 
he; I know nothing about that; but I can assure the Senator 
that there is no language in this amendment that will authorize 
that to be carried out.. That is as far as I can go. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetrar in the chair). 
W ithout objection, the amendment is agreed to, 

rhe reading of the bill was resumed, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the head of “ District of Columbia,” on page 5, after 
line 21, to insert: 
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MILITIA. 
_ The unexpended balances of appropriations made in the District of 
Columbia appropriation act for the fiscal year 1918 for the Militia of the 
District of Columbia are made available for the same purposes for the 
fiscal year 1919. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Shipping 
Board,” subhead “ Emergency shipping fund,” on page 7, line 11, 
after the word “ appropriated,” to strike out: 

Provided, That obligations incurred hereunder may be met from ap- 
propriations made or to be made for the construction of ships. 

So as to make the clause read: 

2. For the acquisition or establishment of plants suitable for ship- 
building or eo maintenance or repair, or of materials essential thereto, 
and for the enlargement or extension of such plants as are now or may 
be hereafter acquired or established, authority is granted to enter into 
contracts or otherwise to ifcur obligations for not to exceed $34,662,500 
in addition to the amounts heretofore appropriated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Department of 
State,” subhead “ Salaries,” on page 8, line 11, after the words 
“ Department of State,” to strike out “ $136,000" and insert 
“* $200,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For employees In the Department of State. $200,000: Provided, That 
not more than six persons shall be employed hereunder at a rate of com- 
pensation exceeding $1,800 per annum. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under ihe subhead “ Foreign inter- 
course,” on page 9, line 1, after the words “ United States,” to 
strike out ‘ $125,000” and insert ‘ $200,000," so as to make the 
clause read : 

Clerks at embassies and legations: For the employment of necessary 
clerks at the embassies and legations, who, whenever hereafter ap- 
pointed, shall be citizens of the United States, $200,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Treasury De- 
partment,” subhead “ Bureau of War-Risk Insurance,” on page 
12, after line 4, to insert: 

For the purpose of the payment of allotments made by the enlisted 
men or the payment of family allowances under Article II of the act 
of October 6, 1917, as amended, an enlisted man reported as missing 
in action shall be considered as occupying a pay status until his actual 
status has been determined by proper official authority of the depart- 
ment in which the inan served or is serving: Provided, That payments 
authorized hereunder shall not continue for more than one year. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 13, to insert: 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 

Interstate quarantine service: For cooperation with State and mu- 
nicipal health authorities in the prevention of the spread of contagious 
and infectious diseases in interstate traffic, including the sanitation 
of areas adjoining military and naval reservations and Government in- 
dustrial plants, in order properly to safeguard the health of the mili- 
tary forces and Government employees, including necessary clerical 
help in the District of Columbia and other persoual services, $500,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Quarantine 
stations,” on page 14, line 14, after the words “direction of 
the,” to strike out “ Construction Division of the War Depart- 
ment” and insert “Supervising Architect of the Treasury,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

The foregoing construction work under “ Quarantine stations” shall 
be performed under the supervision and direction of the Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 15, to insert: 

CREDIT IN ACCOUNTS, 

Relief of Maj. (now Lieut. Col.) Charles J. Nelson: The accounting 
officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized and directed to allow and 
credit in the accounts of Maj. (now Lieut. Col.) Charles J. Nelson, 
Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, the sum of $327.04, being a 
shortage in his accounts caused by embezzlement of Quartermaster 
funds by Mack A. Steel, civilian clerk (temporary), who was acting as 
chief clerk in the finance office at Fort Logan H. Roots. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ War Depart- 
ment,” on page 15, after line 1, to insert: 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 

For purchase of professional and scientific books, law books, includ- 
ing their exchange, etc., including the same objects specified under this 
head in the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act for 
the fiscal year 1919, $800,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Miscellaneous,” 
at the top of page 16, to insert: 

Claims occasioned by explosions and fire at plant of the T. A. Gillespie 
Co., Morgan, N. J.: The Secretary of War is authorized to consider, 
ascertain, and determine the amounts due on all claims for damages 
to and loss of private property occasioned by the recent explosions and 
fire at the plant o?f the T. A. Gillespie Co., at Morgan, N. J., and report 


the amounts so ascertained and determined to be due the claimants to 
Congress within six months from the date of the approval of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the head of “ Military Estab- | bill I shall make no further protest. I should like, however, to 
lishment,” subhead “ Contingencies of the Army,” on page 17, | have inserted in the Recorp a letter from Gen. Jervey, Assistant 


line 12, after the date “ 1919,” to strike out “‘ $100,000 ” and insert 
* $200,000," so as to make the clause read: 
For all contingent expenses of the Army not otherwise provided for 


and embracing all branches of the military service, including the same | 


objects specified under this head in the Army appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1919, $200,000. 

The amendment was agreed to..- ; 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Quartermaster 
Corps,” subhead “Pay of the Army,” on page 24, after Jine 
5, to strike out: 

The President is authorized, through the Seaman of War, during 
the existing emergency, from time to time, to requisition or otherwise 
take over for the United States any lands, including the buildings 
thereon and their equipment, or any temporary use thereof, required 


for hospital facilities. He shall ascertain and pay, from the proper 
appropriation, a just compensation therefor. If the compensation so 


ascertained be not satisfactory to the person entitled to receive the same, | 


such person shall be paid 75 per cent of the amount so determined, and 


court for the judicial district where the property is situated to recover 
such further sum as, added to the 75 per cent, will make up such 
amount as will be just compensation : Provided, Th 

shall be so situated as to provide for the care of patients as near the 
place from which they entered the Army or Navy as practicable, and 
that the facilities shall be in every case in keeping with the number of 
men in the service from the different States. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 16, to strike 
out: 

Shooting galleries and ranges: For shooting galleries and ranges, 
including the same objects specified under this head in the Army appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year 1919, $183,186. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

‘The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 20, to strike 
out: 

For the acquisition of land at Fayetteville, N. C., for 
range, $1,500,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, 
ouc: 

For the acquisition of land at West Point, Ky., for an artillery range, 
$1,600,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on page 29, at line 22, I desire 
to offer an amendment, and I ask permission of the Senator 
irom Virginia that I may offer it at this time, because I am 
obliged to attend a meeting of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am very glad to agree that that 
course shall be followed in this instance, because I know that 
the Senator is needed in the Finance Committee. I therefore 
ask that the rule be varied so that he may offer his amend- 
nent now. 

Mr. LODGE. In offering the amendinent I merely wish to 
say that it arises from the great destruction caused to State 
roads by Army traffic in the neighborhood of Army posts. At 
several places in my State where there are Army or military 
posts roads, which were fine roads, they have been destroyed by 
motor trucks, and this amendment is to give authority to the 
Government to pay a portion of the expense of repair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 29, line 22, after the word ‘ pur- 
pose,” it is proposed to insert the following: 

That the Chief of Ordnance, United States Army, is hereby authorized 
to enter into agreements with the duly authorized officials of any State 
or any political subdivision thereof, for the payments of such proportion 
as may be mutually determined to be equitable, not to exceed 50 per 
cent, of the cost of the reconstruction or repair of any public highway, 
where said reconstruction or repaic is made necessary principally by 
reason of the increased use thereof resulting from the location, con- 
struction, or extension of any Government armory, arsenal, fortification, 
proving ground, or other governmental facility under the supervision of 
the Chief of Ordnance, in the immediate locality adjacent to or served 
by said public highway. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I make the point of order that that 
item is not estimated for, and that it is clearly out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, while my attention was di- 


an artillery 


after line 22, to strike 


verted, two items included in lines 21 to 24, inclusive, on page 25, | 


were stricken out in accordance with the amendment proposed 
by the committee. I wish to say that when this question was 
before the committee, of which I am a member, I protested 


at hospital facilities | hy the local chamber of commerce, the purchase price fixed by the owners 


| aggregates about $2,000,000. 


| allowed for damage to buildings and cultivated lands. 


|; can be r , 20 
shall be entitled to sue the United States in the United States district | e rented at a cost of approximately $120,000 per 


| Chief of Staff, who had this matter in hand, and I ask permis. 


sion to incorporate that letter in connection with my remarks. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro. 
lina asks unanimous consent to incorporate in his remarks the 
letter to which he has referred. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, 
The letter referred to is as follows: 


War DerarTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STArFP, 
August 8, 1918. 

Memorandum for the Assistant Secretary of War. 

Subject: Land for Field Artillery training center, Fayetteville, N, ¢, 

1. The attached papers relate to the acquisition o approximately 
120,000 acres of land at Fayetteville, N. C., for use in connection with 
the Field Artillery training center which is to be established at that 
place. The real estate branch has ascertained that the land can be 
acquired as soon as this season’s crops are out of the way for approxi- 
mately $1,500,000—either by purchase or condemnation—or the land 
ear. In the 
latter case, however, there would have to be an additional amount 
Only 7 per cent 
of the land is now under cultivation. From options secured last year 
If the land is leased, it is estimated that 
damages in addition to the rental for the first year would be $500,000, 
Therefore the total cost for the first year would be approximately 
$620,000 if the land is leased. Consequently it would seem more ad- 
visable to acquire title to this tract of land, which embraces about 
120,000 acres, by purchase, or in those instances where the owners will 
not sell it at a reasonable price, title should be acquired by condemna- 
tion proceedings with view to purchase. 

2. The estimated cost of this project is $1,500,000. Funds are avail- 
able from the Army appropriation bill, fiscal year 1919. It is recom- 
mended that $1,500,000 be authorized to acquire title to this tract of 
approximately 120,000 acres of land and that for those portions of the 
land which can not be purchased at a reasonable price it is recom- 
mended that condemnation proceedings be instituted to acquire title by 
purchase. 

3. Approval is recommended. 

HENRY JERVEY, 
Brigadier General, National Army, 
Assistant Chief of Staff, Director of Operations. 
Approved : 
B. Crowg.i, 
The Assistant Secretary of War. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I will say to the 


; Senator from North Carolina that the committee was not satis- 


against striking out those lines. I was told in the committee | 


that the purpose of striking them out was to get more informa- 
tion, and that the items would go to conference. I think prob- 


ably that when the bill goes to conference information will be 
furnished demonstrating that these appropriations are neces- 
sary; and with the understanding that the items will be con- 
sidered in conference and, if necessary, will be put back in the 


fied with the items to which he has referred; but when the bil! 
goes to conference we will give them further investigation and 
hear all that can be said in respect to them. 
The reading of the bill was resumed. 
The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 31. after line 12, to insert: 
MILITARY ACADEMY, 


The United States Military Academy Cadets of the classes of 1920 
and 1921 who have been ordered by military authority to graduate 
November 1, 1918, and to provide themselves with the full personal 
equipment required for immediate active service overseas, shall be cred 
ited with so much of their respective full course personal equipment 
allowances as may remain unpaid at the said date of their graduation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the head of “ Post Office 
Department,” on page 37, after line 22, to insert: 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 


For the following employees from November 1, 1918, to June 3, 
1919, inclusive, at annual rates of compensation, as follows: Six clerks 
of class 4, at $1.800 each; 20 clerks of class 3, at $1,600 each; 21 
clerks of class 2, at $1,400 each; 24 clerks of class 1, at $1,200 each; 
10 clerks, at $1,000 each ; and 1 messenger, $840; in all, $74,560. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 38, after line 5, to insert: 
For personal services in connection with extraordinary work of tho 
Post Office Department in the District of Columbia, to be expended 
under the direction of the Postmaster General, $20,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 38, after line 16, to insert: 
POSTAL SERVICE. 
OUT OF THE POSTAL REVENUF—CFFICE OF THE FIRST ASSISTANT POST- 
MASTER GENERAL. 


For compensation to postmasters, fiscal year 1917, $4,912.31. 

For special-delivery fees for the fiscal years that follow; 

Nincteen hundred and seventeen, $22.72 ; 

Nineteen hundred and eighteen, $196,022.32. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Coast and 
Geodetic Survey,” on page 42, after line 21, to strike out: : 

The appropriation of $50,000 “for one new vessel, including equip: 
ment, to cost not exceeding $354,000,” contained in the sundry civ! 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1919, shall be covered into the sut- 
oles fund, and the authorization for tl: said vessel is repealed. 

And insert: 


The appropriation ‘‘ for one new vessel, including equipment, to cost not 
exceeding $354,000, $50,000," contained in the sundry civil appropria- 
tion act for the fiscal year 1919, is hereby amended to read as follows: 
For one new vessel, including equipment, to cost not exceeding $354,000, 
under contract which is hereby authorized, $50,000, 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 43, after line 13, to insert: 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
NATURALIZATION SERVICE. 


rhe temporary appointments of members of the Naturalization Bureau 

| Service are hereby made permanent and the appointees given a full 
issified status, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I hope that the Senate will not 
adopt this amendment; or, if it does adopt the amendment, that 
it will do away with the Civil Service Commission entirely. 
This is only a beginning, The Naturalization Bureau, I presume, 
now has more employees than it ever has had, and many of 
them have been employed, I am sure, without any civil-service 

uinination whatever. I am not finding fault with the bureau 
for employing men and women without examination under the 
conditions existing to-day, but I do find fault that as soon as 
they are in the service without examination, and at a time when 
it is impossible for the bureau to secure a greater number of 
employees than needed, such employees are covered into the 
civil service without examination of any sort whatever. I can 
not see any reason or justification for this piece of legislation, 
unless it is going to be followed by other legislation covering 
all of the hundreds of thousands of temporary clerks into the 
civil service. The President now has authority to take this 
action if he sees fit; it has been done in the past, and there is no 
necessity for the legislation whatever. I can not for the life of 
me see why it is proposed. There has never been a time, Mr. 
President, I presume, in the history of our country when it has 
been so hard to secure the number of employees the various 
bureaus, divisions, and departments want. 

Mr. THOMAS. They get all they need, but not all they want. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was very careful to use the word “ want.” 
The head of a bureau told me only last week that if he were 
allowed to pick out 40 per cent of the employees in his bureau 
he could secure as great an amount and better work than he can 
now with the whole number employed. They are in each others’ 
Viv. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I ask the Senator for information. Why does 
not the head of the bureau referred to proceed to discharge the 
GO per cent of incompetents? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say, Mr. President, that if he should 
itempt to make the discharges, he would immediately meet 
with objections higher up. 

Mr. REED. Oh, well, I think not. I think there are super- 
numeraries, but I do not see how a man can be head of a depart- 
ment and not have the authority to regulate his employees. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I referred to was not a department, but 
bureau. 

Mr. REED. Well, the head of a bureau. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The head of the bureau must have asked 
for the employees. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Florida suggests that the 
head of the bureau must have asked for the employees. I do 
not wish to go into personalities and remind the Senator why 
uiny have been employed. The Senator from Florida knows 
the reason. Senators and Representatives have asked that 
many be employed and have asked the head of the bureau to 
employ them. I know it is very hard sometimes for heads of 
bureaus to refuse to make appointments under such circum- 
stances, 

Mr. FLETCHER. The point I was making was that the 
bureau chief, whoever he is, who makes a statement like that is, 
in my judgment, in the first instance, responsible, because he 
must have asked for the employes; and he should not have asked 
for them if he was going to get an organization that he did not 
need, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is no use of going into a 
discussion of this question. I think every Senator knows that 
so far as the number of employees is concerned in the depart- 
nents in Washington, they are out of all reason. I know that 
they have employees who can not do the required work, and I 
iin quite sure that if they had such employees as they could 
secure in ordinary times there would not be half of the em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia who are now here, and yet 
hey would perform all of the work that is being done at the 
present time. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. REED. I have not the slightest doubt of the fact that 
there are a large number of employees in the city of Washing- 
‘on who could be dispensed with if the bureaus and places in 
Which they are employed were thoroughly organized and had 





time to develop a trained corps of assistants. The trouble to- 
day is that somebody is called upon suddenly to create a de- 
partment to perform important work. He has to do it out of 
raw material, to use an expression that I think will cover it. 
He calls in a lot of men who are ignorant to a large extent of 
the work, and they get a lot of young ladies who are ignorant 
of the work, and they proceed to organize the best way they 
can. The result is that they have a great number of incompe- 
tents and for a while the machinery does not work. After a 
while they begin to get some system out of it, and some work; 
and yet, making allowance for all that, I have not a bit of doubt 
there are a great number of supernumeraries employed in the 
departments who ought to be gotten rid of. There has been a 
great deal of waste, but I still do not understand how the head 
of a department can go around grumbling that he could get 
rid of 60 per cent of his employees if he were permitted to, be- 
cause I think he could get rid of them if he tried. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what I wanted to bring par- 
ticularly to the attention of the Senate was this: Cases such as 
that just spoken of by the Senator and the one to which I re- 
ferred, and intended to proceed to refer to a little more exten- 
sively, no doubt exist; but this amendment covers the people 
into the civil service when we know that they are not qualified 
or fitted for the positions that they occupy to-day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator right there? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Asa matter of fact, when this bureau 
was organized as it is now they could not get civil-service em- 
ployees. The Civil Service Commission could not furnish them, 
and could not furnish them to-day. Now, the question is in re- 
gard to these people who have been in the employ of the bureau 
there for six months, some of them for a year, can they not do 
better service after having been trained in the work, as the 
Senator from Missouri says, than new ones who might be covered 
in from the civil-service register? : 

Mr. SMOOT. In some cases perhaps they might; in other 
eases they might not. I want to say now that it is my opinion 
that half of them can not, or even more; and why bother now to 
provide that all of the employees of that department should be 
covered in under the civil service, when I have no doubt but that 
every Senator will agree that there are many of them that could 
not pass the required examination? ‘That is the objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; but, Mr. President, would you 
not get very many on the civil-service register that would not be 
competent to fill the places, and yet you would have to take them? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, they are supposed to be com- 
petent if they have passed the examination prescribed by the 
commission. If the commission has broken down, and if they 
allow employees to pass the examinations who are not capable 
of doing the work for which they took the examination, that is 
against the system. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will allow me to inter- 
rupt him further, I know of one or two employees there who 
failed to pass the civil-service examination, possibly on mathe- 
matics, or possibly on using a typewriter, or something else that 
they are not called upon to use in the service. Now, why should 
not people like that, who are not required to perform that par- 
ticular service, be competent to do something else? 

Mr. SMOOT. That same argument applies to every bureau 
and every department of the Government. If we are going to 
have a civil service, we ought to have it. If we do not want it, 
we ought to abolish it. We should not allow the Naturalization 
Bureau and Service to employ people who have not taken the 
civil-service examination, and then at a time when there are 
more employees than were ever known before cover them all into 
the civil service. That is the wrong of this amendment, and 
that is the reason why I ask that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, this affects only a very few 
men—no great number of men. Ali of the employees in this 
District are taken under the civil service, except a few men. 
An act passed at the last Congress providing for the naturaliza- 
tion of certain soldiers in the camps required the employment 
of lawyers to look after that naturalization. They had to be 


| good lawyers, and the civil-service register could not furnish 


them. Therefore they authorized the bureau temporarily to 
appoint these men to do this work that has to be done by a 
good lawyer. So they appointed those men and are now using 
them, and the Civil Service Commission now insists on their 
standing an examination. One man stood the examination when 
he does not have to typewrite at all and failed on typewriting, 
and they knocked him out. 

This amendment takes care of and puts in the civil service 
about 30 or 40 men who already have the experience, who are 
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already learned in the law. It is not necessary for them to 


stand an examination. Why should we require these men now 
to stand a civil-service examination? They are few in number— 
not a great number, like there are in some bureaus here. The 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reed] was right when he said that 
the chief of the bureau he referred to could get rid of them, 
and he ought to get rid of them. What is he going around here 
for, talking under cover to the Senator from Utah, and saying 
that 50 per cent of his men ought to go out? Why does he not 
put them out if he ought to put them out? He is not the right 
sort of man himself, or he would put them out if he were look- 
ing after the interests of the Government. 

This amendment, however, affects only a few men, as I Say, 
called in under those circumstances, because they had to have 
lawyers and had to have them quickly, and there were not any 
on the register. Now, the Civil Service Commission wants to 
turn out all of these men, who are doing splendid work, and 
make them stand a civil-service examination. That is all there 
is in this amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator speaks of turning 
them all out. There is no necessity for turning them out. The 
Senator knows that under the civil-service rules they can be 
temporarily employed. He knows that at the end of three months 
they can be employed again, and so on, aS many times as the 
head of the bureau wants to employ them. That is not the object 
of this amendment. The President of the United States has a 
perfect right ard power to cover every one of them under the 
civil service if he wauts to, or he can take any one man and 
issue un order waiving the examination for his employment ili 
this bureau or in the other bureau of the Government. This 
amendment is to place every man in this bureau under the civil 
service without examination. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me to interrupt him, I think he states the matter a little 
more broadly than the facts warrant. It is not intended to place 
every man in the bureau under civil service. There are many of 
them in the bureau who are already under the civil service. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then they are under the civil service. I think 
the statement that I made is absolutely correct. The amendment 
reads: 

The temporary eppetntmente of members of the Naturalization Bureau 
and Service are hereby made permanent, and the appointees given a full 
classified status. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if the Senator will let 
ime interrupt him further, I think I can give him a succinct state- 
ment of conditions. I went over the matter with a man in the 
bureau who knows the conditions from the ground up. The state- 
ment I now make is based upon information he gave me, and 
was put in writing by me in order to bring the matter before 
the Senate as it actually is: 

The fact is that a third of the office force in the bureau in Washing- 
ton have left for the military service. Temporary appointees were 
secured to take their places. They have been in the continuous employ 
of the bureau since July, 1918, in large numbers. Others have come at 
later periods, and all are now trained clerks who are serving under 
temporary appointments awaiting the furnishing of eligibles by the 
Civil Service Commission upon examination. The Civil Service Com- 
mission has for over a year endeavored to furnish eligibles and has had 
three separate examinations for this purpose. A fourth examination 
has now been called, 

Now, why turn out these people who have been in there for 
six or eight months, or possibly a year in some cases, and wait 
for the Civil Service Commission to furnish unqualified people? 

Mr. SMOOT. You do not have to turn them out. They have 
not been turned out up to this time. If they have been in the 
service a year, they can be in the service another year. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But under t'.e civil-service rules, as 
the Senator knows, here is A, B., fo” instance, who is a com- 
petent clerk, working in this dep.ctment, and who has been 
working there for a year. Thar clerk, as soon as an eligible is 
furnished by the Civil Service Commission, must step aside, 
because he has not passed the civil-service examination. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not necessarily. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is the rule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know what the practice is. 
the rule is. I know what the law provides. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Continuing this statement, if the 
Senator will permit me a moment, I want to get the facts in the 
Recorp as they are: 


I know what 


During this period under the act of Congress approved May 9, 1918, 
the soldier-naturalization work was authorized, among other responsi- 
bilities, which has doubled the duties of the bureau. At the time that 
these duties were added there were no eligibles on the civil-service 
register having the qualifications requisite to the proper performance 
of the duties of naturalization examiner. It was necessary to secure 
immediately an adequate personnel both in numbers and qualifications. 
A large number, approximately 100 examiners and clerks, were ap- 
pointed temporarily. All of these who are now serving are performing 
excellent service. They have been in continuous service, some of them 
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for nearly six months. The examiners are lawyers with qualifications 
aus practical typewriters. Some of them have failed to pass the type. 
writer examination before the Civil Service Commission, 

If the Senator will pardon me for just one moment, I wil! 
finish this statement which I desire to make. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (reading)— 

Because of the heavy demand on the man power of the country jt 
has been found impossible to secure through the usual means pro. 
vided by the Civil Service Commission a sufiicient number of eligibles 
to enable the bureau to transact its business. It is net known when 
there will be eligibles obtainable. These men have abandoned their 
practices and devoted the past four or five months to their duties in 
the Naturalization Service, and if they are not continued permanently 
in the service will suffer unnecessary hardship. The Naturalization 
Service needs their services, or others equally as good. They have al) 
passed through the preliminary course of training necessary to be 
given to all who enter the service. If these temporary appointees in 
the bureau and field service, approximating 130, are obliged to ve 
discontinued and other appointees secured, it will result in the con. 
stitution of the Naturalization Service of approximately 30 per cent 
experienced and 70 per cent inexperienced members. 

In view of that it seems to me no reason can be given why 
the appointment of these people should not be made permanent 
and why they should not be given an opportunity to serve 
there, rather than to have new men and women come in to 
take their places. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
that every bureau, every division, every board, every commis- 
sion, every department in the Government could make the same 
kind of appeal. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
civil-service law. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. 
some respects. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, that is an opinion that the Senator 
has a perfect right to express, and there are others who believe 
as he does, but the civil-service law is in force to-day. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a 
question. There is one instance where there is a lawyer doing 
this work who is very efficient. When the Civil Service Con- 
mission can get a man on the register to fill the place, they 
send him up, and the bureau has to turn out this lawyer and put 
in this other fellow? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not necessarily. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, yes; that is what they are doing. I am 
putting a concrete case now, where they have taken out a 
lawyer who did not pass the civil-service examination because 
he could not typewrite, and they sent some fellow up there who 
was a typewriter, who was not as good a man as the one they 
turned out. Now, that is a concrete case. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that these temporary appointments are 
held over for three months, and then for another period of three 
months, and sometimes for years. All they have to do is to 
make a request to the commission that they are wanted there 
for the positions they are filling, and there is no question but 
that the request is granted. Now, I very much prefer to vote at 
this time to abolish the civil-service law entirely, rather than 
to undertake now to pick out certain bureaus and divisions and 
departments of the Government to which the civil-service law 
shall not apply, and have it apply to all others. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am not particularly con- 
cerned about the Civil Service Commission. I share the view 
expressed by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], i! 
that I think in some respects it ought to be abolished; but ! 
fear that this amendment is the beginning of what I am told 
is a concerted purpose upon the part of the new employees of 
the Government to make their tenures here permanent after 
the war. 

We have here at least 40 per cent of employees who, I repeat 
are not needed at all. They are supernumeraries, even in this 
time of great activity; and if one may judge from the work 
which some of them seen: to be doing, I have understated rather 
than overstated the percentage. I have been informed from 
credible sources that a movement began some time ago—al 
organized movement, having, of course, political power behind 
it—by which the employees everywhere now in Government 
service, and who have been bfought in owing to the exigencies 
of the war, are beginning—they are not only beginning, but 
they began some time ago, and they are continuing—their activ! 
ties for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are writing letters now. 

Mr. THOMAS. I therefore expect, if I live to see the wat 


I believe it would be a wise one. 
Then, if it is a wise one, let us repeal the 


I should like to see that done in 


ended, to be confronted with a concerted movement to keep te 
civil service in its present state of numbers and inefficiency. 
and consequently I do not want to vote for this amendment. 
To be perfectly frank about it, I have not much regard for the 
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abilities of any lawyer who has left a practice to serve 
Government in its emergency who cares to remain at the 
present rate of compensation as a permanent employee of the 
Government. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

tor there? 

\ir. THOMAS. Yes. 

(ir. CHAMBERLAIN. I think that is a very unjust criti- 
cism to make of these people who have left lucrative practices, 
whether as lawyers or in any other profession, and have come 

to serve the Government at this time. 
THOMAS. I think if a man has left a lucrative prac- 
{ is lucrative practice will come back to him just as soon as 
ile emergency is over which required him to leave it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That may be true, too; but the general 
charge is made that they would not leave lucrative practiees to 
come here and serve the Government at these salaries. Some of 

n come here and serve for nothing. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I did not say that. The Senator mis- 
understood me. What I said was that I can not conceive why, 
having left a large practice, they want to stay here permanently. 
Of course I cast no imputation whatever upon them. On the 
contrary, it is a matter to the credit of any man who leaves his 
business, Where he was prosperous, and comes here and serves 
the Government. That is creditable; but to want to stay and 

end the rest of his life here, at the meager salary which is 
puid by the Government, does not give me a very high opinion 
of the extent of the lucrative practice which he claims to have 
had. But, in my judgment, it is the beginning of a policy certain 
io develop as time goes on, with the political power which goes 

h organization behind it, to continue this vast horde of 
cuiployees here in Washington even after the war is over and 

n the need for them shall have ceased. 

ir KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? I should 
to ask the Senator, if he will pardon me, if it is wise to 
this amendment, why would it not be wise to extend it to 
other departments? 

\ir, THOMAS. The Senator’s colleague [Mr. Sstoor] asked 
that question before the Senator came in, 

\ir. KING. I apologize for repeating it, then. 

Mr. THOMAS. It will serve as a precedent when it is enacted, 

il naturally and properly will encourage the employees of 
other departments to do likewise. 

‘ir. KING. Then it is apparent, if this is wise and just, there 

suployees in other departments who have the same right to 
ask for legislation of this character. 

lr, OVERMAN, And for the same reason exactly. 

\ir. KING. It seems to me this is very unfair and very unwise 

vishition. 

. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Frresident, this Naturalization Bu- 
reill has had its business increased very largely by the act of 
9, 1918. It is pessible that there are other departments 
situated as is this particular department, and I will say very 
inkly that if there are other departments—and I know of none 
lhat are so situated—they ought to be granted the same relief. 
I have been unable to see why a man who has been serving the 
frovernment for six months or a year by appointment without 
living passed a civil-service examination should be turned out 
ter having gained experience in his place and that place filled 
ly some man or woman less capable simply because they passed 
ih examination. That does not count for anything. It is 
inply in compliance with the law that the heads of departments 
<o to the Civil Service Commission to get employees, but that 
does hot mean in any sense of the word that persons so obtained 
are cavable and competent. As a matter of fact, I think I 
would resign my seat in the Senate if I had to depend for my 
clerical assistance upon clerks certified to me by the Civil Service 
( luission whether such clerks suited me or not. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHEPPARD in the chair). 
lhe hour of 2 o’clock baving arrived, the Chair lays before the 
ite the unfinished business, which will be stated. 
The Srererary. <A bill (S. 4637) for the retirement of em- 
lovees in the classified civil service. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President—— 

‘ir. THOMAS. Allow me to ask a question of the Senator 
irom Oregon. Why does the Senator state that these men are 

out to be turned out from their present employment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know of any other reason 
lor it except that they are simply holding by appointment with- 
oul having passed the civil-service examination. Whenever 


Mr. President, may I interrupt the 





eligibles are certified up by the Civil Service Commission to the 

‘aturalization Bureau they have to discharge employees who 
lave not had the examination and take those certified, whether 
they have had practical experience or not. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Their places are being taken so fast that 
some of the departments have been obliged to call a halt here 
in the city. The movement is inward. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They have 
here because of the influenza. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish they would make it permanent. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator does not wish that-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In just a moment. The Senator does 
not wish that any more than I do, but the departments are 
being crippled in their work because they have not sufficient 
employees, 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me say it is not because they have not 
sufficient employees. There may be other reasons. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside for the consideration 
of the appropriation bill the Senator from Virginia has in 
eharge, with the understanding that as soon as that bill is dis- 
posed of it will be taken up for ceusideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We need these employees in the department, 
and why turn men out who are competent and experienced and 
go to the civil service and have them certify somebody who is 
not. Here is a case that is sui generis. It does not set a prece- 
dent at all. I do not like to go over the reasons again. I have 
shown that there are a few lawyers from the country here will- 
ing to help the Government, and they are now doing it. One 
of them teok an examination as a typewriter and they turned 
him down. The Civil Service Commission have not got him on 
the register, and the man has to get out. This takes care of 
40 or 50 experienced, able men, men willing and capable to do 
this work, and they have done it. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion say those men must stand a civil-service examination, and 
they can not keep them any longer. They were appointed for 
three months, temporarily. . 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from North Carolina how 
many employees there are in this bureau? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no idea. We put only a few in the 
bill we passed last year. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are 130 employees involved. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I said there were not very many. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is not any question but 
that every man who is at work in that bureau to-day, whether 
he be upon the temporary roll or whether he be sent by the Civil 
Service Commission, is not going to lose his job because of the 
passage or the nonpassage of this act. If he has been on the 
temporary roll for six months or nine months, he is continued 
on the temporary roll for one year longer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

On a division the amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Legislative,” 
on page 43, after line 19, to insert: 





stopped people coming 


SENATE. 

To pay Katharine C. Norton and Alice Gallinger Espe, daughter and 
granddaughter, respectively, of Hon. Jacob H. Gallinger, late a Senator 
from the State of New Hampshire, $7,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 44, to insert: 

To pay Sallie Tillman. widow of Hon Benjamin R. Tillman, late a 
Senator from the Siate of Seuth Carolina, $7,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 3, to insert: 

To pay _— James, widow of Hon. Ollie M. James, late a Senator 
from the State of Kentucky, $7,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 5, to insert: 

For folding speeches and pamphlets, at a rate not exceeding $1 per 
thousand, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, after line 8, to insert: 

JUDGMENTS, COURT OF CLAIMS. 


For the payment of the judgments rendered by the Court of Claims, 
reported to Congress during the present session in House Document No. 
1332, namely : 

Under the War Department, $68 005 50: 

Under the Navy Department, $72,619.45; 

Under the Interior Department, $343,440.34; 

Under the Department of Justice, $4.544.80; 

Under the Post Office Department, $12,954.47 ; 

In all, $501,562.56. 

None of the judgments contained in this act shall be paid until the 
right of appeal shall have expired. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 45, after line 23, to insert: 
AUDITED CLAIMS. 


Sec. 3. That for the payment of the following claims, certified to be 
due by the several accounting officers of the Treasury Department 
under appropriations the balances of which have been exhausted or 
carried to the surplus fund under the provisions of section 5 of the 
act of June 20, 1874, and under appropriations heretofore treated as 
permanent, being for the service of the fiscal year 1916 and prior years, 
unless otherwise stated, and which have been certified to Congress 
under section 2 of the act of July 7, 1884, as fully set forth in House 
Document No, 1333, reported to Congress at its present session, there 
is appropriated as follows: 

CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

Vor collecting the revenue from customs, $2.07. 

For paper-money laundering machines, 1917, $109.96. 

lor freight, transportation, etc., Public Health Service, $284.52. 

For miscellaneous expenses, Internal-Revenue Service, $12. 

For refunding internal-revyenue collections, $20. 

For refunding taxes illegally collected, $451,496.72. 

For redemption of stamps, $5,997.97. ' 

For payment of judgments against internal-revenue officers, $80,803.30. 

For allowance or drawback, $516.50. 

For Coast Guard, $429.77. 

For pay of crews, miscellaneous expenses, etc., Life-Saving Service, 
$375.50. 

For operating supplies for public buildings, $9.37. 

For furniture and repairs of same for public buildings, $436.40. 

For general expenses of public buildings, $22.05. 

CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 

For pay, etc., of the Army, $1,984.72. 

For extra-duty pay to enlisted men as clerks at Army division and 
department headquarters, $860. 

For mileage to officers and contract surgeons, $1,607.67. 

For supplies, services, and transportation, Quartermaster Corps, 
$5,022.23. 

For incidental expenses, Quartermaster’s Department, $26.60. 

For barracks and quarters, $4,108.69. 

For transportation of the Army and its supplies, $1,079.32. 

For roads, walks, wharves, and drainage, $39.58. 

For Medical and Hospitai Department, $11.65. 

For headstones for graves of soldiers, $7.79. 

For National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, Pacific Branch, 
$336.73. 

lor National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, clothing, $828.62. 

CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

Vor contingent and miscellaneous expenses, Naval Observatory, $138.75. 

For pay, miscellaneous, $159.68. 

For pay, Marine Corps, $313.97. 

For transportation, Bureau cf Navigation, $57.88. 

For outfits on first enlistment, Bureau of Navigation, $26.87, 

‘or contingent, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, $7. 

‘or pay of the Navy, $882.01. 

‘or engineering, Bureau of Steam Engineering, $40. 

‘or freight, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, $2,261.30. 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


‘or contingent expenses, Department of the Interior, $6.35, 
‘or Capitol Building and repairs, 1917, $1. 
“or surveying the public lands, $375. 
“or inspecting mines in Alaska, $6.40. 
‘or investigating mine accidents, $4.90. 
“or testing fuel, Bureau of Mines, 36 cents. 
“or suppressing liquor traffic among Indians, 1917, $72.75. 
For suppressing liquor traffic among Indians, 20 cents. 
or relieving distress and prevention, etc., of diseases among In- 
dians, $10 
or Indian schools, support, $195.95. 
For Indian school and agency buildings, $220.38. 
lor purchase and transportation of Indian supplies, 1917, $1,466.59. 
For purchase and transportation of Indian supplies, $153.67. 
For telegraphing and telephoning, Indian Service, 55 cents. 
For pay of Indian police, 67 cents. 
For Ganado irrigation project, Navajo Reservation, Ariz. (reimbursa- 
ble), 95 cents, 
For support of Indians in California, $30. 
For Indian school, Greenville, Cal., 1917, $4.19. 
For oil and gas inspectors, Five Civilized Tribes, Oklahoma, 1917, 
$116.57. 
For Indian school, Tomah, Wis., $1.84. 
For Army pensions, $18. 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE STATE AND OTHER 
DEPARTMENTS, 

For relief, protection, and transportation of American citizens in 
Europe, $52,537.32. 

For salaries of secretaries, Diplomatic Service, $166.67. * 

For transportation of diplomatic and consular officers, 1917, $430.85. 

For transportation of diplomatic and consular officers, $137.75. 

For salaries, Consular Service, $636.86. 

For contingent expenses, United States consulates, 1918, $37,480.23. 

For contingent expenses, United States consulates, $676. 

For representation of interests of foreign governments growing out 
of hostilities in Europe, $34.28. 

For preservation of collections, National Museum, $24. 

For books, National Museum, $8.44. 

For Interstate Commerce Commission, $2.07. 

For general expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry, $754.20, 

For general expenses, Bureau of Plant Industry, $372.60. 

Kor general expenses, Forest Service, $31.59. 

For marketing and distributing farm products, 54 cents. 

For general expenses, Bureau of Standards, $1.21. 

For investigation of optical glass, Bureau of Standards, 1918, $121. 

For testing railroad scales, ete., Bureau of Standards, $6. 

Tor military research, Bureau of Standards, 1917 and 1918, $1,916.70. 

For general expenses, Lighthouse Service, $2,549.25. 

For contingent expenses, Department of Labor, $11.61. 

lor contingent expenses, Department of Commerce and Labor, $1.80. 

For expenses of regulating Immigration, $41.25. 

Kor general expenses, Children’s Bureau, $101. y 
gum contingent expenses, Department of Justice, transportation, 1918, 
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For detection and prosecution of crimes, 1918. $1,486.01. 
For inspection of prisons and prisoners, 1918, $534.45. 
wa fees, and expenses of marshals, United States courts, 
V2t.08. 
$ For salaries and expenses of district attorneys, United States courts, 
20. 
For pay of special assistant attorneys, United States courts, $542.55. 
For fees of clerks, United States courts, 1918, $17,183.85. 
For fees of clerks, United States courts, 1917, $68.50. 
For fees of clerks, United States courts, $1,605.05. 
For fees of commissioners, United States courts, 1917, $119.60, 
For fees of witnesses, United States courts, 1918, $44.95. 
For fees of witn:sses, United States courts, 1917, $16.20. 
For fees of witnesses, United States courts, $140.50. 
For pay of bailiffs, United States courts, $15. 
For miscellaneous expenses, United States courts, $114.50. 
For supplies for United States courts, 1918, $895.31. 
For supplies for United States courts, 1917, $79.02. 
For support of prisoners, United States courts, $1.50. 
For United States penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kans., 1918, $4.19. 
For United States penitentiary, McNeil Island, Wash., 1918, 35 cents, 
For United States penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga., 1918, $20.91. 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


For indemnities, international registered mail, $256.63. 
For indemnities, lost insured mail, $10. 

For shipment of supplies, $28.72. 

For star route service, special mail carriers, $40.47. 

For railroad transportation, $502.32. 

For Railway Mail Service, miscellaneous expenses, $3.15. 
For Railway Mail Service, injured, $2,000. 

For foreign mail transportation, $352.89. 

For compensation of postmasters, $103.99. 

For rent, light, and fuel, $43.33. 

For City Delivery Service, horse hire, $161.99. 

For Rural Delivery Service, $116.27. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The bill is now open to amendiment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is as in Committee 
of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I propose the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read it. 

The Secretary. Add the following to the bill: 

The appropriation of $100,000 provided by section 7, Chapter XV, 
of the act approved July 9, 1918, “Making appropriations for the 
support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 13, 1919,” to be 
used under the direction of the Interdepartmental Social [Hygiene 
Board, is hereby made available for the purpose of paying the salaries 
of officers, investigators, and all other necessary employees in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, as well as rentals, office equip 
ment, supplies, and expenses, travel expenses of officers and employees ; 
printing, binding, books and periodicals, law books and books of ref 
erence, and miscellaneous expenditures which the board may deem 
necessary for carrying out the purposes of the act. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I make the point 
of order that this amendment is plainly in violation of the rule 
against legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I make a statement in reference 
to the matter before the Senator insists on his point of order? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Certainly ; I withhold the point of 
order until the Senator can be heard. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, this is a matter of such 
great importance that I do not think the Senator from Virginia 
ought to make a point of order against it. Yet I am frank to 
say I think a point of order, if insisted upon, would lie against 
the amendment. 

I say again that the amendment and the bill to which it 
refers greatly affects our people, and not only affects the pres- 
ent generation but generations yet unborn. While the Army 
appropriation bill of this year was under consideration the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee took up the subject of venereal diseases 
as affecting those who were coming into the Army from civil 
life, and not only was the committee astounded at the condi- 
tions which developed in the hearings before the committee, but 
the country at large was amazed at the showing which was made 
by those who understood the situation and had made a particu- 
lar examination into and study of the subject. 

At my request, and at the request of other members of the com- 
mittee, some of the newspapers and magazines took up the 
subject which had never before been publicly discussed nor very 
generally discussed in the home circle for reasons of false mod- 
esty. The public prints did not discuss it because it seemed 
te shock the moral sense, although the subject was one which 
came very near to and affected the homes of hundreds of the 
people of the country. After that hearing and after experts 
had testified before the committee and the reports affecting the 
Army had been examined by the committee, tey adopted what 
is known as chapter 15 of the Army appropriation act. The 


title of the chapter is “ Interdepartmental Social Hygienic 
Board.” 

It provided for the creation of a board to take up the subject 
for intelligent investigation and discussion, and appropriated 
large sums of money for that purpose, because the necessity for 

| curative and preventive measures was so great, much of it to be 
| spent in cooperation with the States and the several universities 
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and places of learning in the United States in an effort, if pos- 
sible, to cheek and finally to eradicate these destructive diseases. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator place in the Recorp before 
he concludes the amount appropriated? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will do so by inserting the law sought 
to be amended. On account of the relation that this proposed 
amendment to the pending bill bears to the act itself I am going 
to ask to have printed in the Recorp chapter 15 of the Army 
appropriation act. 

Chapter 15 of that act, approved July 9, 1918, is as follows: 

CHAPTER XV. 


Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board : That there is hereby created 
an board to be known as the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board, 
to consist of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury as ex officio members, and of the Surgeon 
General of the Army, the Surgeon General of the Navy, and the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Service, or of representatives desig- 
nated by the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, respectively. The duties of the board shall 
be: (1) To recommend Tules and regulations for the expenditure of 
moneys allotted to the States under section 5 of this chapter; (2) to 
select the institutions and organizations and fix the allotments to each 
institution under said section 5; (3) to recommend to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the Navy such 
general measures as will promote correlation and efficiency in carrying 
out the purposes of this chapter by their respective departments; and 
(4) to direct the expenditure of the sum of $100,000 referred to in the 
last paragraph of section 7 of this chapter. The board shall meet at 
least quarterly, and shall elect annually one of its members as chairman, 
and shall adopt rules and regulations for the conduct of its business. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy are 
hereby authorized and directed to adopt measures for the purpose of 
assisting the various States in caring for civilian persons whose deten- 
tion, isolation, quarantine, or commitment to institutions may be found 
necessary for the protection of the military and naval forces of the 
United States against venereal diseases. 

Sec. 3. That there is hereby established in the Bureau of the Public 
Health Service a Division of Venereal Diseases, to be under the charge 
of a commissioned medical officer of the United States Public Health 
Service detailed by the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, 
which officer while thus serving shall be an Assistant Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service, subject to the provisions of law appli- 
cable to assistant surgeons general in charge of administrative divisions 
in the District of Columbia of the Bureau of the Public Health Service. 
There shall be in such division such assistants, clerks, investigators, 
and other employees as may be necessary for the performance of its 
duties and as may be provided for by law. 

Sec. 4. That the duties of the division of venereal diseases shall be 
in accordance with rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury (1) to study and investigate the cause, treatment, 
and prevention of venereal diseases; (2) to cooperate with State boards 
of departments of health for the prevention and control of such diseases 
within the State; and (3) to control and prevent the spread of these 


diseases in interstate traffic: Provided, That nothing in this chapt:r ! 


shall be construed as limiting the functions and activities of othr 
departments or bureaus in the prevention, control, and treatment of 
venereal diseases and in the expenditure of moneys therefor. 

See. 5. That there is hereby Serer out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,000,000, to be 
expended under the joint direction of the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy to carry out the provisions of section 2 of this 
chapter: Provided, That the appropriation herein made shall not be 
deemed exclusive, but shall be in addition to other appropriations of a 
more general character which are applicable to the same or similar 
purposes, 

Sec. 6. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,400,000 an- 
nually for two fiscal years, beginning with the fiscal year commencing 
July 1, 1918, to be apportioned as follows: The sum of $1,000,000, 
which shall be paid to the States for the use of their respective boards 
or departments of health in the prevention, control, and treatment of 
venereal diseases; this sum to be allotted to each State, in accordance 
with the rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in the proportion which its population bears to the population of 
the continental United States, exclusive of Alaska and the Canal Zone, 
according to the last preceding United States census, and such allot- 
ment to be so conditioned that for each dollar paid to any State the 
State shall specifically appropriate or otherwise set aside an equal 
amount for the prevention, conirol, and treatment of venereal diseases, 
except for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, for which the allot- 
ment of money is not conditioned upon the appropriation or setting aside 
of money by the State, provided that any State may obtain any part of 
its allotment for any fiscal year subsequent to June 30, 1919, by specific- 
ally appropriating or otherwise setting aside an amount equal to such 
part of its allotment for the prevention, control, and treatment of 
venereal diseases; the sum of $100,000, which shall be paid to such 
universities, colleges, or other suitable institutions, as in the judgment 
of the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board are qualified for scien- 
tific research, for the purpose of discovering, in accordance with rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board, more effective medical measures in the prevention and treatment 
of venereal diseases; the sum of $300,000, which shall be paid to such 
universities, colleges, cr other suitable institutions or organizations, as 
in the judgment of the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board are 
qualified for scientific research, for the purpose of discovering and de- 
veloping more effective educational measures in the prevention of 
venereal diseases, and for the purpose of sociological and psychological 
research related thereto, 

Sec. 7. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $300,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1910, to be apportioned as follows: The sum of 
$200,000 to defray the expenses of the establishment and maintenance 
of the division of venereal diseases in the Bureau of the Public Health 
Service ; and the sum of. $100,000 to be used under the direction of the 
Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board for any purpose for which any 
of the apprepriations made by this chapter are available. 
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Sec. 8. That the terms “ State”’ and “ States,” as used in this chap- 
ter, shall be held to included the District of Columbia. : 

That the act entitsed “‘An act to authorize condemnation proceedings 
of lands for military purposes,” approved July 2, 1917, as amended by 
an act approved April 11, 1918, be, and the same is hereby, amended, 
and its provisions in all respects, together with all its privileges and 
benefits, are hereby extended to the right of condemnation of standing 
or fallen timber, sawmills, camps, machinery, logging roads, rights of 
way, equipment, materials, supplies, and any works, property, or ap- 
pliances suitable for the effectual production of such lumber and timber 
projucts for the Army, Navy, United States Shipping Board, or the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. That the 
right to institute such condemnation proceedings ts hereby conferred 
7. the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Chairman 
of the United States Shipping Board and the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, individually or collectively. Such 
right of condemnation shall be exercised by such officials only for the 
purpose of obtaining such property when needed for the production, 
manufacture, or building aircraft, dry docks, or vessels, their apparel 
or furniture, for housing of Government employees in connection with 
the Army, Navy, or the United States Shipping Board and the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, and for the pro- 
curement of materials and equipment for aircraft, dry docks, and ves- 
sels. The jurisdiction of such condemnation proceediugs is hereby 
vested in the district courts of the United States where the property 
which is sought to be condemned or any part thereof is located or situ- 
ated, regardless of the value of the same. 

And the President is hereby authorized, through any department or 
the United States Shipping Board or said Fleet Corporation, to sell 
and dispose of any lands or interests in real estate acquired for the 
production of lumber and timber products, and to sell any logs, manu- 
factured or partly manufactured or otherwise procured for the Army, 
Navy, or United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
or resulting from such manufacture or procurement, either to indi- 
viduals, corporations, or foreign states or governments, at such price 
as he shall determine, acting through his above representatives selling 
or disposing of the same, and the proceeds of such sale shali be returned 
to the appropriations which bore the expense of such procurement. 


I want Senators who oppose this amendment to the pending 
bill to stand responsible before the country for their course, 
because I think that German bullets have done less damage to 
our boys over there than these destructive diseases have been 
doing in our country at large and to generations yet unborn. 

In order to show that I want to call the attention of Senators 
to the hearings before the Committee on Military Affairs, held 
on June 10, 15, 17, and 18, 1918. I am not going to discuss the 
subject at any length. I am merely calling attention to it, and 
[I know it will touch the consciences of Senators here if they 
have not read this testimony. 

Maj. Snow, of the Surgeon General's staff, who is an expert 
on this subject, was asked to give his reasons for favoring such 
legislation as the committee was considering, and he answered, 
in part, as follows: 


Maj. SNow. I might say this, that I was first interested in this prob- 
lem some years ago as a State health officer. We have been rather 
backward in applying the scientific information that we have about 
these dangerous communicable diseases. I think the reason has been 
that until perhaps 10 years ago we did not have certain important in- 
formation about ready and accurate scientific diagnosis, particularly of 
syphilis. Another difficulty has been that it is so closely interwoven 
with questions of moral standards. Because these diseases are spread 
especially through sexual promiscuity, health officers have hesitated to 
take up the problem until the public was ready to take up that phase of 
the question simultaneously. ‘The public has known nothing about the 
dangers of these diseases. The advent of war has changed all this. 
An active public interest has been aroused and health and medical or 
ganizations are taking hold. The Surgeon General has assigned me to 
the problem of control of venereal diseases as they relate to the Army. 
That has brought me particularly into touch with the seriousness of 
venereal diseases not only as they affect the military forces, but the 
civilians who are of value in prosecuting the war successfully. 

I would like to present the picture as I see it, because I think that 
such a picture is perhaps more effective in convincing me that some- 
thing needs to be done than any statistical argument. 

We draw our men, by the decisions of Congress, from every State in 
the Union, according to a proportionate quota distribution. It was 
decided that it was wise, so far as venereal diseases are concerned, to 
accept as a part of the quota from each State all those persons infected 
with venereal disease who reasonabiy can be treated in the Army and 
made useful for military service. That changed the policy as compared 
with past practices of the Army, and it is a vitally important change, 
I think, in relation to our combating these diseases. Approximately 
five-sixths of the cases the Army has had to treat since mobilization 
were thus brought in from civil life. 

He later gave way to Sergt. Harkness, who was his aid. and 
who prepared maps and charts which were based upon the rec- 
ords which came to the department from the several canton- 
ments. ; 

On page 62 of this testimony Sergt. Harkness commenced to 
testify from the chart which was before the committee. He 
said: 

Seret. Harkness. This chart has been made up from the weekly 
reports received from five camps, all National Army camps or canton- 
ments, and they spread over a period of nine weeks, from March 29 to 
May 24, 1918— 

Practically two months— 

Not every cantonment reported regularly. We are now getting these 
reports in regularly, and we will shortly be able to give something 
that will be a little more representative and from more than five can- 
tonments. But from these 37 reports, after separating them. we found 
these things. This represents the annual rate per thousand [indicating 
on chart]. 
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I interrupted him by stating that he should give the figures, 
because the chart would not go into the record. Mr. Harkness 
replied : 

All these figures are based on an annual rate per thousand, to make 
them comparable with other statistics, and taking the cases that were 
brought into the Army the rate was 231.3 per 1,000. 

Senators, I want you to note that the cases were coming into 
the Army from civil life from every community in America. 

Mr. POMERENE. What was the rate? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Two hundred and thirty-one and three- 
tenths per thousand. 

Now, note. Maj. Snow said, “ For gonorrhea.” 

Sergt. Harkness. That is for gonorrhea as compared with 11 per 
1,000 coutracted after enlistment. 

In other words, in this one disease there were 231.3 per 
thousand coming in from civil life as compared with 11 per 
thousand contracted after enlistment. The civil life of this 
Republic, which ought to be the purest, was the most defiled, 
and with the men who were serving in the Army it was reduced 
to the minimum. 

Mr. POMERENE. Do those figures relate to the entire serv- 
ice or only to certain cantonments? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He is making an estimate from a cer- 
tain number of cantonments which had reported, and these were 
fairly representative of the whole number of cantonments. 
Mind you, that refers to only one disease. 

The CuamMaAn. In other words, the great majority of cases of gonor- 
rhea during the period covered in those five cantonments came in al- 
veady infected from civil life? 

rgt. HARKNESS. Yes, sir. The percentage of syphilis— 

I am glad there are no occupants of the gallery to hear this, 
because it will not sound so bad in cold type; and yet this sub- 
ject ought to be discussed as one would discuss tuberculosis or 
any other disease which is so destructive to the human race. 

The percentage of syphilis was 53.5 per 1,000 men of those men 
brought in as compared to about 2 per 1,000. 

Remember that these infected young men came in from civil 
life and go to make up the armed forces of the United States! 
I may say here, incidentally, that under the old military regu- 
lations, if a man presented himself for enlistment and had any 
of these diseases, he would probably have been turned down, but 
the pelicy of the Government under the selective-service law 
and the new regulations is to take them and undertake to restore 
them to healthful lives, which has been done very largely. There 
are very few of these young men affected by these terrible dis- 
euses Who are not cured, or cured as far as it is possible to do so, 
and restored in the open camps to healthy and vigorous life. 

The CHAIRMAN. Contracted after they came in? 

Sergt. IlankNessS. Yes; after they came in. And of chancroids we 
had 30 per 1,000 brought in as compared with 4 per 1,000 contracted 
after they came in, 

In other words, 30 per thousand cases came from civil life, 
while those which were contracted after the young men got into 
the Army and were subjected to discipline were only 4 per 1,000. 

For all venereal diseases we have 320 per 1,000 as brought into the 
Army, centracted before entrance, compared to 16.8 per 1,000 contracted 
after enlistment. 

Further in his testimony, Maj. Snow was asked: 

The CHAIRMAN, Do you not find that there is a very great lack of 
information among the general public as to the amount of infection 
and as to the effect of these diseases upon the civil community ? 

Maj. Srow. Yes, sir; that is one of the greatest difficulties, or has 
been in the past, in making any real progress against these diseases. 
1 started to say, before I digressed, in connection with these statistics 


that for the five-sixths of the 80,000 men Sergt. Harkness has men- 
tioned being called in the draft is the best thing that could have 


happened to them, Many of them never had been near a physician. 
They had received the misinformation which medical charlatans give, 
and the kind of information that all of us, as we have grown up, 
iave bad about the barmlessness, relatively, of gonorrhea, and about 


the case with which it can be cured by a druggist or by ourselves, 
when we go and buy some patent medicine which is supposed to be 
a sure cure, and similar misinformation about syphilis and how it 


can be cured. In the Army these men are brought to understand, from 
the education they receive and the treatment, the importance to them- 

lves and to the community later of their being under treatment, 
Again, the taking of these men into the Army has removed immediately 
from the tommunity a very considerable number of persons who were 
carriers of venereal disease. But perhaps the most valuable influence 
of all has been the awakening of health authorities, and simultaneously 
of business men and influential men and women generally, to the fact 
that this is a communicable-disease problem; that it can be met if we 
apply the same scientific methods that we have applied to the control 
of yellow fever and other diseases. 

The Medical Department of the Army has done everything it could 
to aid in stimulating this interest of the public in this problem, because 
you can see, from an administrative point of view, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral can do very little about the control of venereal diseases, other 
than treating those cases that develop, unless he has the cooperation 
of the public. The infections in the Army after the men are drafted 
do not occur inside of the cantonments, because the infections pri- 
marily come from sexual promiscuity, and there is no ready oppor- 
tunity for sexual relations to occur between the infected civilian 
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women and susceptible noninfected soldiers in the camp itself; but 
when the men go out on liberty and furlough we have the danger, 








The CHATaMAN, Those cases you can measurably control? 

Maj. SNow. We can measurably control them to the extent that 
Congress has provided authorization in sections 12 and 13 of the draft 
law, and facilities through the Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties for applying those sections. Recreation which keeps a man so 
busy that he does not expose himself; enforcement of the law which 
makes infected women inaccessible; education which encourages self- 
control are all vitally important control] measures, Many times just 
a man’s better judgment leads him to realize that he owes it to the 
Government, if not to his personal career, to keep sober and to avoid 
prostitution and possible infection. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. I had the pleasure of attending a meeting over in the 
Committee on Banking and Currency room one evening when you ex- 
hibited charts and a motion-picture film and displayed the methods 
that were being adopted by the commanders of the troops for instruct- 
ing the young men. 

Maj. Snow. Yes. 

The CuHainMan. The Medical Corps is proceeding with that instrue- 
tion, and is delivering lectures on that subject? 

Maj. Snow. Yes. 

‘The CHatrnMAN. Do you find that is being attended with benefit? 

Maj. Snow. It is very hard to find out just how successful such 
measures are, but I think it is significant that the commanding generals 
and our division surgeons and other officers who are immediately in touch 
with the men are increasingly expressing their favorable opinion of those 
methods. They feel that it does have a very distinct deterrent effect on 
reducing the amount of drunkenness and sexual promiscuity, which they 
ordinarily would otherwise have expected from the men. 

‘there is another thing that is important, I think. That is, that in 
the past the Army has felt that ii could not do anything ouside of 
its own Army reservations; that when a man went out he was to all 
intents and purposes for the time of his liberty a citizen. At the same 
time the citizens of the community generally were not very much inter- 
ested in the soldier ; they did not know him personally; he had enlisted 
from some distant place; they did not know what kind of a man he 
was ; he came into the community, and if he got into the hands of the 
underworld nobody bothered very much about it; and the Army could 
not do anything except reprimand him and treat him when he returned. 
At the present time practically every family has some direct interest in 
somebody in the Army, and there is added stimulus of being at war. 

‘The attitude of the public in favor of clean living; the feeling that 
we must make for national efficiency ; the order against civilian dress for 
the soldier, resulting, as it does, in ane military officer and man being 
conspicuously identified to the public; all ihese things are to have their 
deterrent influence on immorality and consequently on the amount of 
exposure to venereal disease. Then as the community takes an active 
interest in this, it becomes harder for the commercialized vice interests 
to get hold of the men without the better element in the community 
effectively protesting. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you not find that the dissemination of information 
such as you are giving now and which was withheld from the public in 
times past, has had the effect of stimulating local interest in the States 
and in the larger communities ?, 

Maj. Snow. Oh, undoubtedly. Inquiries are constantly arising. 
Doubtless they come to each of you here every day, and they come also 
in very large numbers to the Surgeon General and to every oflicer, I 
suppose, of the ay. These come from communities, saying, ‘* We have 
just learned something about the work of the Government against 
venereal diseases and prostitution, and we want to know what we can do 
in our communities to help.” Generally there is the vaguest kind of 
information about what this problem is, and how the diseases are spread 
and how they can be controlled, and why we need dispensaries. If 
we ask the question in return, * What have you done with tuberculosis,” 
for instance, they answer promptly with a program because they are 
familiar with that disease because of the campaign of education which 
has been carried on for the past 10 years. Such a campaign should be 
promoted now by Congress. Dr. McLaughlin here, of the Public Health 
Service, will doubtless tell you about the excellent work that is being 
done by his service in establishing dispensaries for the treatment of 
civilians ; some 24 of them, I think you have, doctor, or 28? 

Dr. McLauGHuin. Twenty-four 

Maj. Snow. These stations are open, and the public understand that 
they are open for advice and treatment. Some of them already have had 
500 patients a week, women and men. That shows that the public wants 
advice and assistance from a reliable source. A definite educational 
campaign is being carried on in connection with these clinics, and as 
more and more people find out that they can get treatment more are 
coming. We are interested for the Army in this civilian work, because 
anything that operates to reduce the total amount of venereal discases 
in the community operates to lessen the chances of a soldier on liberty 
being exposed, and therefore it lessens the number of infections that 
are brought back to us for treatment. 

The CHAmmMAN, Why has there been such a woeful ignorance on the 
part of the public as to these particular diseases ? 

Maj. Snow. I think, Senator, that it is because we have never quite 
sensed the fact that it is a communicable disease problem. And physi- 
cians have been, perhaps, more backward than any other group in anaiyz- 
ing the possibilities of talking to the public about these diseases just 
as frankly as they have talked about malaria and yellow fever and 
tuberculosis. There has been a feeling that sexual relations which 
society calls immoral are the source of spreading these diseases, and that 
we can not do anything until we can control people’s morals. Now 
we have found that with the stimulus of the war and the re of 
Congress and the Federal officers, through the declaration that these 
diseases were going to be fought, and that measures would be provided 
to control prostitution and alcohol in relation to them, as well as 
measures for diagnosis and treatment, everyone has taken courage. 
The efforts which have already been made by State boards of health 
or local health departments and by cooperating agencies that are dealing 
more directly with the moral phases of the problem, have convinced one 
person after another that there is a practical program that can be put 
through. This education of the men and women in each comniunity 
must go on. 

I invite the attention of Senators to the whole of this testi- 
mony. I simply refer to enough of it to show the necessity for 
undertaking to enforce properly chapter 15 of the appropriation 
act of 1918. The reading of the act will show that the admin- 
istration of it is placed in responsible hands. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Army, the Surgeon General of the Navy, the Surgeon 


General of the Public Health Service, the Secretary of War, the 
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Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the Treasury are 
on the board and attached to and under them are distinguished 
members of the Medical Corps. 

Mr. President, when the board undertake to administer this 
law they find that obstacles to its proper execution, as in the 
case of nearly all such laws, are placed in the way by decisions 
of an acting controller. If we should undertake to walk through 
the labyrinth of decisions of the various auditors and controllers 
of these several departments one absolutely gets lost, and the 
acts Congress intended to put into effect have been delayed, 
postponed, and nullified by the action of these men. 

I do not wish to criticize this particular controller, but in any 
event he practically held that the appropriations which Congress 
made in the Army appropriation act could not be used as Con- 
gress, I am sure, intended it should be. 

It is the purpose of this amendment simply to enable the board 
to so organize that the purpose of the act may be put into prac- 
tical effect. I know what the criticism of the distinguished 
chairman of this committee will be. His criticism will be that 
they are going to spend a large part of this appropriation in 
organization. 

Mr. President, I do not care if every cent of it is expended 
in the organization of this work so long as it relieves a serious 
situation in the life of the American people. 

If it is once organized, as it should be and as Congress in- 
tended, the money will be judiciously spent by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in cooperation with the States, and these States will 
have a voice in the administration and enforcement of the law. 
When once established, I venture to say there will be no one 
who will ever rise on the floor of Congress and suggest the repeal 
of a law that has for its purpose the purification of the morals 
of the people of this country and the curing of the diseases that 
affect not only those of the present but of future generations. 

I do hope, in order to assist in carrying out the great work 
which has been begun, the Senator from Virginia will not insist 
upon his point of order, because I think if he will examine the 
record he will find that these diseases are destroying more men 
annually in one way and another than the influenza and German 
bullets combined. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I am so anxious to 
get the bill through that I shall not spend any time in going 
into the merits of this question. The service is going on. I 
want to say that this is simply a question of a greater margin 
and paying more salaries. I insist on the point of order. The 
amendment is plainly out of order. I ask the Chair to rule 
upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetrar in the chair). 
The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MYERS. I offer an amendment, which I desire to have 
read, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. Amend by adding a new section, as follows: 

Sec. —. For furnishing seed for spring planting in food crops in 
the year of 1919 by farmers in the drought-stricken regions of the 
United States who. owing to crop failure in the year of 1918, are unable 
to purchase seed therefor, and for furnishing to such farmers feed for 
their live stock during the next ensuing winter and spring, the sum of 
$5,000,000, to be disbursed and paid out, upon application therefor, by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, upon such showing and proof as he may 
require and under such rules and regulations as he may promulgate and 
upon such terms as to security and repayment as he may require. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Before the Senator proceeds, I 
will say, so that I may not be misunderstood, that of course I 
shall not make a point of order if the Senator wishes to ad4ress 
the Senate, but when he gets through I shall make a point of 
order against the amendment. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, it may be this amendment is 
subject to a point of order, but the necessity for the appropria- 
tion is so great, it is so vital to the interests of the country to 
have the proposed appropriation made, that I do not think the 
point of order should be made, and wish it might not be sus- 
tained. 

A few weeks ago my colleague [Mr. WALSH] offered a similar 
amendment to another appropriation bill, then pending before 
the Senate, about the only difference being that the sum then 
sought to be appropriated was $20,000,000. There was no point 
of order made against that amendment. It came to a yote in 
the Senate and was defeated. I think it was defeated largely 
because the Senate thought the sum sought to be appropriated 
was larger than should be appropriated and larger than the 
Senate was willing to vote. Therefore I have offered an amend- 
ment, aimed at the same purposes, to appropriate only $5,000,000, 
a much less sum. 
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I am sure the Secretary of Agriculture favors this amend- 
ment. I have had extended conversation and much consultation 
with him on this subject, and I know he thinks the sum here 
sought to be appropriated would do a great amount of good 
and that it is needed and would be highly beneficial to the 
country. 

There was a very severe drought in some of the Western 
States this year, and a total failure of crops in some sections of 
the country. It was a failure to such an extent that it was 
a great calamity to whole sections of the country; so much so 
that thousands of farmers were not able to raise enough to 
furnish themselves with seed for next year, to say nothing about 
not realizing enough to live on during the fall and winter. In 
consequence, the President was interested and he agreed to set 
aside, out of an emergency fund at his disposal, and did set 
aside the sum of $5,000,000 for the benefit of such farmers, for 
the fall sowing of wheat and other food crops this fall. I am 
told, however, by the Secretary of Agriculture and other offi- 
cials, who have investigated the subject, that all of that sum of 
$5,000,000 will be required for fall sowing by impoverished farm- 
ers, and that none of it can be spared for farmers who sow their 
wheat in the spring. 

A great many farmers in the Western States sow all their 
wheat in the spring, grow spring wheat exclusively, owing to 
soil and climatic conditions, and I understand that the $5,000,000 
generously set aside by the President will be entirely exhausted 
by the fall sowing of wheat and that none of it will be left for 
those impoverished farmers who of necessity must sow their 
wheat in the spring. There are thousands of farmers in Mon- 
tana who, owing to soii and climatic conditions, can grow only 
spring wheat. They are dependent upon that crop alone for a 
living. There are thousands like situated in other West- 
ern States. 

I have been told by the Secretary of Agriculture that if any- 
thing is to be done for such farmers, if any aid is to be extended 
to such of them as are not able to buy their seed wheat, of whom 
there are thousands, it must come from an act of Congress; 
that the money must be appropriated by legislation. Therefore 
I have offered this amendment for that purpose, as well as to 
enable such impoverished farmers to live and feed their live 
stock through the coming winter. It is of very vital im- 
portance. There is a great, crying, actual need for it, and I 
should like very much for my amendment to be adopted. The 
farmers who can only grow spring wheat and who were abso- 
lutely bankrupted and reduced to dire poverty and distress by 
the terrible drought and crop failure of this year, of whom there 
are thousands in Montana and thousands more in other Western 
States, are patriotic and highly desirous of raising big wheat 
crops hext year and helping to win the war by helping to feed 
our workers, our civilians and soldiers, and those of our allies, 
but they can not do it unless they may have help. This amend- 
ment does not propose a gift to them, but only a loan. The sum 
of $5,000,000 is not more than is needed. I am assured by the 
Secretary of Agriculture it is not. Let us adopt my amendment 
and give this needed aid. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I make a point of order against 
the amendment. There has been no estimate and nothing what- 
ever before the Congress of the United States except the speech 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 
tained. 

Mr. MYERS. I appeal from the ruling of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
appeals from the ruling of the Chair. The question is, Shall 
the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 
{Putting the question.] The ayes seem to have it. The ayes 
have it, and the Chair is sustained. 

Mr. POMERENE. I move the following amendment: On 
page 40, line 9, strike out “ November 1”; page 41, line 2, strike 
out “ November 1”; page 41, line 4, strike out “ November 1”; 
and on page 41, line 18, strike out “ November 1,” and in lieu 
of the words stricken out insert “ July 1” in all these cases. 

The reason for the amendment in brief is this: Some time 
in the earlier part of the summer a bill passed Congress pro- 
viding for an increase in the salary of those who were engaged 
in the Steamboat-Inspection Service. That is the law now; but 
as the pending bill is framed it only allows this increased 
salary which has heretofore been authorized as from November 
1, 1918. If Congress was right in providing for the increase, 
as of July 1, 1918, it seems to me we ought to provide the fund 
to comply with the act of Congress as from the date it went into 
effect and not from November 1, 1918. 

It is for that reason that I move the amendment be adopted. 








The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to offer an amenmdent. The cause 
for offering the amendment is a change in the time of gradua- 
tion of certain of the cadets at West Point. There is a large 
number of them who will graduate on the Ist of next month 
who will require equipment. That equipment comes from the 
commercial store of the academy. They have not up to the 
present time sufficient funds to provide for it. It costs no more 
money in the long run by appropriating this amount now than 
it would to appropriate it later. It merely makes available on 
the Ist of November that which becomes necessary, under the 
law, to equip these cadets. 

I send the amendment to the Secretary’s desk and ask that it 
be read, in order that Senators may understand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 81, after line 21, under the subhead 
* Military Academy,” it is proposed to insert the following: 

That $150,000 are hereby appropriated for use of the treasurer, 
United States Military Academy, as a working fund to enable him to 
keep stock in cadet store, cadet mess, and cadet laundry during the 
continuance of the present system of cadet instruction at the United 
States Military Academy: Provided further, That in case a four-year 
course is reestablished that this amount sal’ remain available for use 
of treasurer of the United States Military Academy until such time as 
the equipment fund of cadets shall have reached the same amount. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, before the matter 
pusses from the consideration of the Senate, I desire to say 
that the amendment has not been presented to the committee, 
and T have not even heard it read. I am willing for it to go 
to conference; but I do not want the Senator from Wyoming 
or anybody else to feel that I am committed to it in conference, 
except to give it fair consideration. I desire, in justice to my- 
self, to make that statement, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia desire the vote to be again taken? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. No. I am willing for it to stand, 
although, as I have said, I do not know what is in the amend- 
ment. However, it may go to conference, and I will see that it 
is given fair consideration. 

Mr. WARREN. That is entirely satisfactory to me. I want 
to give the amendment more consideration myself, but I feel that 
it is important to let it remain in the bill and go to conference. 

Mr. President, in order that the amendment may be under- 
stood by the Senate and also by the members of the committee of 
conference, I submit the following reasons for its adoption which 
have been furnished by the treasurer of the Military Academy: 

1. Fourteen dollars is taken from the pay of each cadet per month 
and held until graduation, when it is delivered to him for purpose of 
equipping himself as an officer. This equipment fund is the capital 
which enables the treasurer to keep stock on hand in the cadet store, 
cadet mess, and cadet laundry to meet the wants of cadets. When 
four classes are at the academy, this equipment fund is in the neigh- 
borhood of $200,000, The graduation of the top class leaves the equip- 
ment fund of the three lower classes to carry on the business. 

The recent order to graduate all but the plebe class means that all 
equipment must be paid out November 1—that of the plebe class 
amounting to very little, as they have been here but four months, ana 
is far exceeded by their indebtedness. The order being unexpected, the 
treasurer finds all funds invested in stock, and further orders coming 
nlong to take care of stock, and further orders coming along to take 
care of what would have been probable future wants of cadets. 

The present stock in store is $117,330.64; in mess, $17,148.76; and 
in laundry, $2,695.31; total, $137,174.71. A loan of about $100,000 
will be necessary to meet the emergency of graduation. 

2. Under the proposed system of training here, a class consisting of 
all) cadets will be graduated once per year. This will mean that once 
per year all equipment fund will have to be paid out and the treasurer 
will be left without funds to keep stock in his three departments to 
meet wants of cadets prior and subsequent to graduation. A per- 
manent working fund is necessary. In case of reversion to old system 
of four-year instruction, this working fund should remain available 
until the equipment fund has grown to be equal in amount. 

3. It should be noted that this proposed scheme calls only for a loan, 
as the amount will ultimately revert to the Government. 

B. A. Dixon, 
Captain, U. 8. A., Treasurer, U. 8. M. A. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, when we were considering 
committee amendments I thought the Senate stopped on page 
>. Were all of the other amendments beginning “ Judgments, 
Court of Claims,” agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHEppaArRD in the chair). 
All of the other amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. On page 40, line 9, there is a provision in 
the bill under the head “ Steamboat-Inspection Service,’ which 
reads: 

For amount necessary to increase the compensation of officers and 


employees of the Steamboat-Inspection Service from November 1, 1918, 
to June 30, 1919, inclusive. 
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The law therein referred to, which was passed, provided for 
a readjustment of the service and for some increases, not very 
large, and it was approved on July 2, 1918. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I suppose the Senator from 
Florida was not on the floor, and I desire to inform him that 
an amendment at that point by the Senator from Ohio [Mr, 
POMEBENE] has just been voted on and rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I beg pardon. I was called out of the 
Chamber for a time, and I had a memorandum in reference to 
the matter. 

Mr. POMERENE. I can assure the Senator from Florida 
that, judging from the vote, there was no chance for the 
amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I presume the amendment was offered to 
strike out “ November 1” and insert “‘ July 2”? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is the date when the act was 
approved. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am sorry I was not in the Chamber 
when the matter was considered, but I was necessarily called 
out. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on concurring 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, it is a matter of some regret to 
me, and doubtless my view is shared by a great many others in 
the country, that in a period like this it has become necessary to 
hold a general election. In some countries, particularly in Great 
Britain, it is constitutionally possible to postpone general elec- 
tions until emergencies making the postponement necessary shall 
have disappeared. Under a written Constitution like ours the 
requirements of general elections are inflexible, and consequently 
they must be held regardless of their effect upon general condi- 
tions. 

It is difficult to carry on a campaign and to evoke any public 
interest in a campaign so conducted in the absence of questions 
and issues upon which the two great parties of the country are 
arrayed against each other. The differences between the Repub- 
lican and the Democratic Parties, however, are much more ap- 
parent than real, and the contest therefore must necessarily re- 
solve itself into one for securing the control of the American 
Congress in an off year. Each party, very properly and very 
naturally, in appealing to the electorate, utilizes every advan- 
tage which occurs to it as available or desirable, and each may 
be pardoned, therefore, from my viewpoint, for taking positions 
which are not entirely logical and not entirely fair. That is one 
of the imperfections of human nature, which is quite as ap- 
parent in political parties as in individuals. 

Mr. President, I have been somewhat interested in determin- 
ing for my own satisfaction what differences exist between the 
two great political organizations of the country at this time, 
and I have been unable to satisfy myself that there are any of 
any substantial character or importance. My own view of the 
political situation is that the country is divided into those who 
are for the Government and for the prosecution ef the war, and 
those who are not. That is a division which cleaves party lines, 
instead of running parallel to them. There is no lack of loyalty 
in the Republican Party, but there are many Republicans whose 
loyalty is the legitimate subject of criticism and challenge. 
There is no question of loyalty in the Democratic Party, but a 
large number of those who call themselves Democrats are 
equally subject to criticism as to (ieir views and positions in 
the great contest now waging between the allies and Germany. 
I wish it were possible that the coming election could have been 
gauged upon such a standard and so conducted as to divide the 
loyal on the one side and the disloyal on the other. That, of 
course, is humanly impossible, since parties can not be or- 
ganized to meet temporary conditions, nor can they avoid, 
if they are true to themselves, assertions of superiority to 
their opponents, which include as well the question of pa- 
triotism. 

I trust, Mr. President, in what I shall have to say that I shall 
not say anything that can be construed as a reflection in the 
slightest degree upon the loyalty and patriotism of any man. 
The criticisms that I wish to offer are based entirely upon dif- 
ferent considerations. 

The President said in his message last May that “ politics is 
adjourned.” It was one of the statements of that illustrious 
statesman which I was unable to accept. Politics is never 
adjourned in a republic, and never ought to be. Politics is 
as essential to the life and the vigor and the purity of a 
republic conducted as politics is conducted in a country like 
this, or a country like Great Britain, as is oxygen to animal 
existence, 
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The opposition party in England is called the King’s opposi- 
tien. It is recognized as quite as useful to the Government 
as ix the purty in pewer. The same may be said, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of political divisions in the United States. Inasmuch, 
however, as we are to have an election, and inasmuch as the 
electorate is being instructed, or the attempt is being made to 
instruct it, I think I may be pardoned for directing attention 
to the manner in which the so-called issue of loyalty and 
patriotism seems to be handled. 

A Member of the other House on the 19th instant, upon the 
floor, complained of the Democratic plan to send posters and 
to post them on billboards all over the United States with state- 
ments of this sort: “ Germany will say you repudiated Wilson 
if you elect a Congress not in sympathy with his policies,” or 
“Washington and Lincoln were hampered by crities. Do not 
hamper Wilson or elect men who will not aid him win the war,” 
and other placards of similar import. The objection of this 
Representative was that these placards contained an imputa- 
tion of disloyalty toward Republicans, and, assuming that his 
criticism was true, it was eminently just, because any an- 
nouncement that would arraign, as I have said, either of the 
great political parties as untrue and unfaithful to this great 
country would be cruelly and criminally untrue. 

But I have noticed, Mr. President, and especially from ex- 
pressions said to have fallen from the lips of the chairman of 
the Republican national committee, as well as from gentlemen 
who stand high in the councils of the party, statements of 
similar import and carrying a similar imputation, if there be 
imputation in such statements at all. Hence the evil, if it be 
an evil, seems to be shared in common, and doubtless will con- 
tinue to be shared in common, possibly upon the theory that 
the man who talks the loudest will be the last man heard. 
Competitions in loyalty are delightful. Nothing of the sort 
could be or should be discouraged, except in so far as they 
may carry with them the sting of an inference which is unjust 
toward others. 

Mr. President, one thing is absolutely certain, and I think 
I may refer to it in this connection. It is that one of the great 
political parties, as a party, sustains the President of the 
United States and the administration, and that another of the 
great political parties does not sustain the administration, 
except in so far as a common interest is concerned. 

With regard to domestic affairs, the conflict is constant, and 
I may say perpetual. It is inevitable and could not and ought 
not to be avoided if it were possible to do so. It must follow, 
therefore, from an outside standpoint that an election that does 
not seem to support but on the contrary seems to be a disavowal 
of an existing administration must be regarded as in conflict 
with it, if not in enmity toit. Wemay know better at home, but, 
viewed from abroad, one may easily conclude what that view 
would be by imagining in a country like Germany an election 
which operated in times of war to change the complexion of the 
legislative body from one in general accord with the administra- 
tion to one out of touch with it. Hence, Mr. President, that is 
an-‘issue, discuise it as we may, or, if you please, a conclusion 
necessarily resulting from this election and one which of course 
is the objective sought by the contending parties. 

I have, Mr. President, three bulletins released, respectively, on 
the 21st, 22d, and 23d of October from the Republican national 
congressional committee, and I suppose, therefore, they may be 
considered, must be considered, as official and authentic. The 
first reads: 

The Democratic Party is committed to a free-trade policy. 

That is the old, old statement which appears in every cam- 
paign, just as does the corresponding statement from Democrats 
that the Republican Party is committed to a high-proteetion 
policy. Hence, it is not new; but the bulletin contains a quo- 
tation from the President's peace program and includes one of 
the 14 terms laid down by him in his message to Congress on 
the 8th of January last. I read it: 

The removal, as far as possible, of all economic barriers and the estab- 
lishment of an equality of trade conditions among all nations consenting 
to the peace and associating themselves for its maintenance. 

That is the end of the quotation. The bulletin then proceeds: 

This is a positive declaration that the treaty of peace must guarantee 
to Germany free trade -with the United States without any tariff safe- 
guards whatever to protect the American laborer, manufacturer, farmer, 
and business man from foreign competition in his home markets. 

I ask to have inserted in the Recorp, without reading, the re- 
Inainder of the bulletin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Benet in the chair). With- 
out objection, permission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Under such a policy Germany will buy raw materials in the United 
States, manufacture these materials in Germany, and sell the manufac- 
tured products in American markets in competition with similar prod- 
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ucts “ made in America,” by American manufacturers, without the 
Slightest tariff restrictions fer the protection of American labor, busi 
ness, and farming. 

No one doubts that in an open and unrestricted American field Ger- 
many, with her cheaper labor, will be able to dominate markets for 
many manufactured products in the United States and will drive similar 
American products out of those markets, with the ruin of American 
manufacturers and harm to American labor swiftly following. 

American labor will never agree, and quite properly, to wage scaies 
on a par with the comparative pittances paid to German labor before 
the war, which undoubtedly will be paid after the war. 

The American manufacturer, with the higher wages that he must pay, 
can not compete with the German manufacturer in many lines if the 
United States is on a free-trade basis. 

‘rhe greatest periods of prosperity that the United States has ever 
known have been Republican administrations, with a protective tariff 
as the chief corner stone. 

The Republican Party has never been defeated on a protective-tariff 
issue when it presented such an issue to the electorate. 

_ Free trade, absolute and complete, with all its tremendous ills, looms 
in the near future, under a continuation of Democratic rule. 

A Republican House and Senate, elected in November, would be a 
guaranty to the people that a free tariff disaster would be prevented. 

A Republican Senate would never agree to a treaty of peace giving 
free-trade privileges to Germany. 

Reconstruction problems after the war will tax the experience and 
the genius of the ablest men in the United States. It is well known 
that most of these men are Republicans. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the conclusion drawn in this 
bulletin may or may not be a correct one. I do not think it is; 
but I have not taken the floor for the purpose of arguing for 
or against it. What I want to emphasize is that it is a repudia- 
tion of one of the 14 bases for peace upon which the recent 
diplomatic correspondence has taken place between the German 
Government and our own, and that it must, therefore, be a dis- 
sent from the inclusion of such a trade-relation provision in any 
ultimate peace establishment which may be agreed upon between 
the allies and the central Empires. 

To that extend it is therefore an attitude which is not in 
accord with the administration, and I think I may say not in 
accord with the allies of the administration, all of whom have 
approved more than once, on many eccasions and in different 
ways, the sum total of the President's announced policy, which 
must therefore be considered as an international understanding. 

I am free to confess, Mr. President, that, in my judgment, 
inasmuch as all wars have been trade wars, since and including 
the Napoleonic wars at least, we will not have permanent peace 
on earth if, after the war shall have been closed, we engage in 
a war of commerce based upon discriminative high tariff and 
other discriminations, which necessarily beget that friction 
and disagreement that culminate in very serious differences an 
afterwards in war. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, weuld it interrupt the Senator if 
I should ask him a question? 

Mr. THOMAS. No: although I do net want to take very much 
time. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has said that many wars, if not 
all wars, have oecurred because of trade differences; but does 
the Senator know of any war that has been occasioned by mere 
differences in tariffs? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I think the present war is largely due 
to discrimination, which Gerinany sought to wipe out by the 
sword. 

Mr. REED. Discriminations in tariffs? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. Of course, I do not mean to be under- 
stood that that is the sole cause of the war, but that it is and 
was substantially involved in the war. The freedom of the 
seas-—— 

Mr. REED. I do not desire to take the Senator's time. T 
quite agree that many wars have occurred ever a desire to 
secure trade dominance or trade monopoly or trade advantage; 
but I am not aware of any war that has occurred between h 
civilized countries over the mere matter of a tariff 

Mr. THOMAS. No such war has occurred. Mr. President 





over a mere difference in tariff rates or a comict ever tarif 
duties. When I say that most wars have been trade wars, I 
include a much larger range ef causes, nearly all of them com 
mercial and industrial, than those which are invelved in th: 


mere matter of discriminating duties. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from Colvo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Tf should like to call the Senator's 
attention to a public statement by Von Bernstorff, former Ger- 
man ambassador to the United States, of the terms of peace that 
Germany would have imposed on France a year and a half ago. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I am familiar with it. It was placed 
in the Recorp the other day by the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCuMBER]}. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I had not noticed that; but the 
statement of Von Bernstorff that Germany would exact free and 
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unrestricted trade privileges of France and would impose her 
duties upon French products entering Germany gives the only 
color that I have ever seen to indicate that the Senator from 
Colorado is justified in the statement he has made. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, that is precisely one of the 
things for which Germany waged this war. The Senator is also 
doubtless familiar with the tentative announcement of the terms 
of peace made by the German Government very shortly after 
their big drive seemed to be so successful last spring. But, as 
I have said, that is one of the things which has been laid down 
by the President, which itself is far broader than any question 
of tariff or of free trade, and which has reference to the general 
commercial and industrial intercourse between the countries, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Will it interrupt the Senator if I ask him 
a question? 

Mr. THOMAS, No, sir. 

Mr. WATSON. TI should like to ask the Senator whether or 
not he construes the third basis of peace as laid down by the 
President to mean universal world-wide free trade? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not as a matter of course. I stated a 
few moments ago that I was not to be drawn, if I could help it, 
into a discussion of the old tariff and free-trade controversy. 

Mr. WATSON. No, Mr. President, I beg the Senator’s par- 
don; I was not seeking to engage in any controversy with the 
Senator, 

Mr. THOMAS. I am satisfied of that, of course. 

Mr. WATSON. I merely wanted the Senator’s view as to 
what that does mean, 

Mr. THOMAS. My view of what it means is exactly what it 
says—‘ the removal, as far as possible, of all economic barriers 
and the establishment of an equality of trade conditions among 
all nations consenting to the peace and associating themselves 
for its maintenance.” 

Mr. WATSON. Is one of the economic barriers a protective 
tariff, in the view of the Senator? 

Mr. THOMAS. It may or may not be. All the countries of 
the world have them. 

Mr. WATSON. Except one. 

Mr. THOMAS. Which one? 

Mr. WATSON. I do not think the policy of Great Britain 
could be called a protective policy. She has a very high revenue 
tariff, but not a protective tariff. Of course a protective tariff 
is an economic barrier; but I wanted to get the Senator’s view, 
if I do not interrupt him—and the Senator is always very kind 
in vielding—as to whether a protective tariff is an economic bar- 
rier that the President proposes to remove by inserting in the 
forthcoming peace treaty a clause to that effect. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator's question deserves an answer, 
although entirely outside of what I intended to say. I think 
that the President designs a tariff that shall not be protective 
in the sense that it is prohibitive and irritating—at least, I 
hope he does—and I am satisfied that that sort of an arrange- 
ment will be perfectly satisfactory to the nations “ consenting 
to the peace and associating themselves for its maintenance,” 
which will be the nations now enforcing peace upon the world, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to ask the Senator if he feels 
quite certain that the President referred, or intended to refer, 
to tariffs at all in that address? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not know whether he did or not. The 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] asked me my view of it. 
I am unable to state what was in the President’s mind, except 
in so far as I may be able to define the language which he used. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, will the Senator 
allow another interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The President has always regarded 
the question of tariff duties as somewhat irritating, has he not? 

Mr. THOMAS. He certainly has, and I would not have voted 
for him if he had not. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the statement that is contained 
in the third article of his peace suggestions had been penned by 
Cobden or any other free trader in the interest of a world-wide 
free trade, it could not have been stated stronger. 

Mr. THOMAS. And if it had been penned by William Me- 


Kinley it could not have been made any stronger; there is no 
question about that. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But, Mr. President, the Senator, of 
course, is unfortunate in his parallel. Such a statement never 
could have emanated from any protectionist who believed that 
trade barriers were absolutely vital to our civilization, to our 
employments, to our citizenship, and to the preservation of the 
American market place. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I recollect very distinctly 
what the sentiment was which was expressed by President Mc- 
Kinley in the Jast publie utterance that he ever made; and I am 
satisfied that it had a tendency in the right direction; but my 
purpose in referring to this is simply to emphasize the fact 
that in one particular, at least, the Republican Party is at present 
officially opposed to one of the conditions of a universal peace, 
announced by the President of the United States some time ago, 
and which must be considered as one of the bases of whatever 
result may flow from existing conditions. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. I understand the Senator from Colorado to 
say that he does not know whether that means free trade or not. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. WATSON. If he does not know, how can the Republicans 
know? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think the Senator intends to put in 
my mouth words that I never uttered. 

Mr. WATSON. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. THOMAS. I said I did not think it meant free trade. 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely. Now, if the Senator does not 
know what it means, how can he impute to us a knowledge that 
he himself does not have, and hence charge us with hostility to 
a proposition when we do not know ourselves what it means? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, again I say—and I give my 
view of what it means—that I am satisfied that it does not 
mean high protection. But, answering the Senator’s complaint, 
I may say, having read the entire bulletin from which I make 
this quotation, that there is no question but that the Republican 
Party has put upon it a definition satisfactory to it, at least, 
and which is the basis of its opposition, necessarily, to the ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I think the opposition of the Republican Party to that particular 
clause is much broader than the Senator states, because I be- 
lieve it to be the position of the Republican Party to object to 
incorporating in any treaty that may be made growing out of 
this war a provision by which the economic policy of the United 
States shall be fixed by a foreign nation. Personally I should 
just as strenuously object to placing in a treaty a clause pro- 
viding for a protective tariff as I should object to placing in a 
treaty a clause providing for free trade, because it is my con- 
tention—and I think it is the position of the Republican Party, 
although I have no authority to speak for it—that we of our- 
selves should be permitted to determine our owr economic 
policy, free from the domination or even the dictation of any 
or all the other nations on earth combined. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, of course it is impossible even 
to allude indirectly to the tariff or free trade without getting 
up a discussion. Perhaps that is one of the beauties of the issue, 
because it always is an issue, and when we have not anything 
else to talk about we can always fall back upon that. But I 
will proceed, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan.” Mr. President, I do not like to 
interrupt my friend from Colorado, but he is very generous 
about it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I want to get through with what I have to 
say. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I want to see whether the Senator 
from Colorado seriously thinks he is doing the memory of the 
late President McKinley full credit when he challenges his life- 
long devotion to the principles of a protective tariff by citing a 
speech delivered in the last year of his life providing for 
amicable trade arrangements so effectively reciprocal as to open 
new and certain markets for our labor and enable us to buy 
the necessaries we can not produce. This is protection, not free 
trade. Protection protects our labor, stimulates new enterprises 
at home, and yields revenue to run our Government. 

I enjoyed the personal acquaintance of Presidect McKinley 
for many years. I heard him upon a hundred different occa- 
sions, probably more, enunciate this great cardinal principle of 
his political faith; and he never wavered even in defeat in his 
belief that these barriers were vital to the security of the wage 
earner, and to the development of our domestic industries in 
such way as would give to us the largest possible supply of 
the necessities of life from our own soi!. I never heard chal- 
lenged—and I do not think the Senator from Colorado intention- 
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ally challenges—the constancy and fidelity of McKinley to the 
principle of protection to American industry and labor. The 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Witi1Ams] says he hopes he 
does. I know that the Senator from Mississippi has been a free 
trader all of his life, and believes in free trade now, and he 
has the courage to say it, although his party is far from united 
on that question, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I never have been a free 
trader, for the simple reason that I never had an opportunity 
to he. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have heard the Senator say that 
over and over again. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I never lived under a government where 
sufficient revenue could be furnished with free trade. If I had 
lived under one, I weuld have been a free trader long, long, long 
ago. Ido think that one of the real mean things in the world is 
the commercial warfare that one nation carries on against an- 
other through tariffs and protectionism, and other things of 
that description; and I hope that my friend from Michigan un- 
derstands me well enough to know that I hereby apologize for 
not being a free trader, because I never had the opportunity 
to be. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator does not have to apolo- 
gize for not being a free trader. The CoNnGresstonaL REcoRD 
tor nearly 25 years is full of his utterances in favor of free 
irade. I have served with him in both Houses of Congress. I 
have admired his career; I respect his judgment; but on this 
subject we are irrevocably divided. I am a protectionist, and 
that principle will be a living necessity here after this war shall 
have been won, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I repeat, Mr. President, that the only 
reason Why I have not been a free trader is because I have 
never had the opportunity nor a fair and square chance to be. 
I have always been a citizen of a government which needed 
a whole lot of revenue, some of which had to be arrived at by 
indirect taxation. I wish to God that I were a citizen of a 
country that could invite the whole world’s commercial peace, 
“as well as every other sort of peace. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not think anything I 
said in my reference to President McKinley could be the slightest 
possible reflection upon his memory or. upon his record, If so, 
{ hasten to correct it. My own view is that his last speech was 
the greatest speech that he ever uttered, and I am satisfied that 
from it and from the doctrine there enunciated has come much 
of the remedial legislation of a tariff character that has blessed 
this country since that time, 

1 can readily understand that the President may have meant— 
though I am not his spokesman with regard to this particular 
feature of his recent proposal—that tariff duties of a nondis- 
criminatory character by each of the allied nations—that is 
to say, common and equal as to all the other nations—may have 
been, and probably were, in his mind at the time. I am satis- 
fied that the interpretation given by the national Republican 
congressional committee is not the correct interpretation of 
that proposed article of peace, but, of course, it must be given 
that interpretation either to create an issue in the campaign 
or to justify dissent from the President’s program. 

On the 22d of October there was another political release, 
which I will not read in its entirety. It pays a tribute to John 
Sherman, the great Ohio Republican statesman, and to William 
McKinley, another great Republican statesman, and to William 
Howard Taft, still another Republican statesman, as a few 
illustrations of constructive Republican statesmanship. The 
selections were well made. 

The bulletin declares, also, that— 


‘The Republicans consider winning the war the first great duty. 


There is no issue in that. Any American with red blood in his 
veins, unless he has become terribly un-American in his sur- 
roundings and in his views, also considers winning the war as 
the first great duty. 

‘They worked all along tcward that end, and have given greater sup- 
port to war measures in Congress than the Democrats. They have sup- 


ported every war activity. Before the war they asked for prepared- 
bess, which was denied them by a Democratic Congress, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, from whom is the Senator 
quoting? 

_Mr. THOMAS. I am quoting from the Republican congres- 
Sional committee's bulletin of day before yesterday. 


‘They are now pointing cut the necessity of preparedness for peace, 
apparently with avail, but their patriotism, wisdom, and business ability 
have been called upon to help win the war. The Democrats boast—as a 
fake display of nonpartisanship—that they have utilized the brains and 
directing force of the Republicans in this war. They head the list with 
Taft, Hughes, and Schwab, and a long list of financiers, diplomats, sol- 
diers, statesmen, business and professional men. The Republicans of 
the constructive type arc doing big things at personal sacrifice, not 
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merely holding jobs or commissions but building great fleets of ships, 
raising billions in taxes and liberty bonds, raising and equipping great 
armies, and speeding the war program. 

And so they are. So also, Mr. President, are Democrats. 
Hence, there can be no issue there, except a vain or a forced one. 

When peace comes—and reconstruction—these constructive Republi- 
cans will be called on to solve the problems growing out of the war, 
and at the same time protect interests of the laborer, the manufacturer, 
the farmer, and the business man. This can not be done by the Demo- 


oa Party, a Democratic Party now absolutely controlled by the 
south. 


Northern, mid-western, and western Democrats have no voice in 
their party's policies, These policies are controlled by the Democratic 
Congressmen from nine Southern States. Democratic Congressmen rep- 
resenting northern, mid-western, and western citizens are bound hand 


and foot by the party caucus, which is controlled absolutely by the 
South. : 


Democrats as well as Republicans outside of the South can not hope 
to have their great and varied interests looked after properly by Demo- 
cratic representatives controlled by a southern caucus. 

They should vote te send Republicans to Congress who could con- 
structively represent their districts, State, and the Nation without the 
bossism of the South, whose interests are vastly different from those 
of the North. 


Peace and reconstruction wili bring tremendous duties—Republican 
statesmen would be able to properly handle the great problems. 

Mr. President, I can understand how a dispute might be 
made by the contention that the Democratic Party is unfit to 
handle these great problems which are bound to arise after the 
war, and that only Republican statesmanship and ability will 
be able to deal with them. I can understand that; but to con- 
tend as an issue that one party has been more loyal and more 
active in its support of the administration than the other is 
simply to get up a childish contention, to appeal to views and to 
prejudices which I do not believe to be worthy of the Republican 
Party on a great occasion like this. 

On the 23d of October we have another bulletin that was 
issued, beginning— 

“ With the conclusion of the liberty-loan drive political activity again 
occupies us, and then, as now, every single act of the Republican Party 
in State and Nation shall be determined solely by how we can contribute 
most to the sum total of war good,” declared Will H. Hays, chairman 
of the Republican national committee, in a statement to-day. 

Then there is a reference to New Hampshire and Wisconsin 
and Maine and the elections that were held there, which are 
said to mean that this— 

Is the people’s war, and that the war must be kept out of partisan 
politics, and partisanship must be kept out of the war. 

That is to say, the State Republican victories which have 
occurred since we entered this war served notice upon all that 
the war must be kept out of partisan politics, and partisanship 
must be kept out of the war, notwithstanding the bulletin of the 
previous day declared that the Republican Party had done more 
than the Democratic Party toward the prosecution of the war 
and the support of the administration, and therefore its can- 
didates should be elected. If that does not intrude partisanship 
into the struggle, I am at a loss to know what does. I am not 
complaining, because I am here to say that you can not keep 
partisanship out of an election. You can not do it until you 
change human nature; and therefore I am merely stating the 
facts, not making any complaint. 

Notwithstanding these defeats, the Democratic high command fur- 
ther pursues this policy. Y 

They are circularizing the country with a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Why 
you should give earnest attention right now to electing a Democratic 
Congress.” It is signed by an officer of that committee. One I have 
before me was sent out in a letter dated September 18, 1918, which 
letter is signed by an officer of the organization. In this pamphlet they 
say the election of a Republican Congress would be “a source of com- 
fort and elation to the Kaiser and his cohorts.” 

Here is some more partisanship on the other side. 


Against this reprehensible conduct by a responsible political or- 
ganization I protest, not as a Republican but as an American. 

Again, I sey, such statements do no harm politically to the party 
against which they are directed. But for national reasons most im- 
portant I deplore them. . 

And then the reasons are given why they should be deplored. 

So we have this situation: With the tariff as a sort of a side 
issue, partially submerged, partly submarine and partly upon 
the surface, the Republican contention that they have done 
more for the prosecution of the war, and therefore the support 
of the administration, than the Democrats, and the Democratic 
contention that a Republican victory would rejoice the heart of 
the Kaiser. Now, we may be mistaken in our view of the man- 
ner in which a Republican triumph this fall would be received 
abroad. It ought not to make any difference in so far as the 
war is concerned. I am satisfied ‘at a Republican Congress 
would see the war out, just «* 2 iremocratic Congress would 
see the war out. The state: --:i ‘Lat has been made here that 
the Republicans of this Congress have done their duty is abso- 
lutely true, with two or three exceptions, perhaps, as there are 
two or three exceptions on the other side, 
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God forbid that I should say anything that could be even 
indirectly construed as a criticism of the good work that has 
been done here conjointly by American citizens on both sides 
of this Chamber and on both sides of the House. The claiming 
of too much credit on the one hand and the effect of the elec- 
tion upon the other is, therefore, about the only thing between 
them. 

The action of this responsible Democratic organization, Mr. 
Hays says, is reprehensible. Mr. MappENn in the House made 
fhe same remark the other day, and made it in a very heated 
manner. Both regard it as a reflection upon the Americanism 
of the Republican Party. If we have made that mistake, how- 
ever, it is because we have followed what may turn out to be 
a bad example, although we thought it was a good one. There 
are some great statesmen in the Republican Party. They ar- 
rogate to themselves superiority of wisdom and of experience, 
as perhaps they have a right to do; and sometimes we may be 
pardoned if we accept the views which they expressed on other 
oceasions and the attitude which they occupied at other times, 
especially when the people have taken them at their word aud 
acted accordingly. 

Now I want to refer to the campaign of 1898. It had a great 
many points in common with the ; resent campaign. The coun- 
try was engaged in a war—not so great a war as the war now 
waging but in a very important war—with a foreign country. 
The country was behind the administration, without regard to 
polities. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr, THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before the Senator reaches the part of 
his remarks under that heading, I want to ask him candidly if 
he believes that the Jast senatorial election in Wisconsin had 
the slightest influence on earth, one way or the other, with the 
German people or the German Kaiser? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I do not believe they ever heard of it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And does not the Senator really think 
that no other election, no matter whether the successful can- 
didate were a Republican or a Democrat, would have any in- 
fluence upon the Kaiser? 

Mr. THOMAS. I have not yet come to what I think about 
it, but I will do so. I will say here that there is a vast dif- 
ference between a solitary election of a solitary Senator and a 
general election affecting the whole country and the political 
complexion of the entire Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, what senatorial election is 
the Senator talking about? 

Mr. THOMAS. The election of the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh! 

Mr. THOMAS, In 1898, during the Spanish-American War, 
Col. Roosevelt was a candidate for governor of New York; and 
this is what the colonel had to say upon that subject: 


temember that, whether you will it or not, your votes this year will be 
viewed by the nations of Europe from one standpoint only. They will 
draw no fine distinctions. A refusal to sustain the President this year 
will, in their eyes, be read as a refusal to sustain the war and to sus- 
tain the efferts of our peace commission to secure the fruits of war. 
Such a refusal may not inconceivably bring about a rupture of the 
peace negotiations. It will give heart to our defeated antagonists; it 
will make possible the interference of those doubtful neutral nations 
who in this struggle have wished us ill. 


Again Col. Roosevelt said: 


You could get the benefits of the victories of Grant and Sherman 
only by reelecting Lincoln, and we will gain less than we ought from the 
war if the administration is not sustained at these elections. 

Col. Roosevelt at that time had excellent company. Former 
President Harrison, pleading for the election of a Republican 
Congress on that occasion, was quoted by the Philadelphia North 
American of November 1, 1898, as saying: 

If the word goes forth that the people of the United States are stand- 
ing solidly behind the President, the task of the peace commissioners 
will be easy, but if there is a break in the ranks—if the Democrats score 
a telling victory, if Democratic Senators, Congressmen, and governors 
are elected—Szain will see in it a gleam of hope; she will take fresh 


hope, and a renewal of hostilities, more war, may be necessary to secure 
to us what we have already won. 


He also said: 








Our election results should not give or even seem to give encourage- 
ment to those who would find in our discords and divided counsels their 
advantages, 

I now wish to quote from the distinguished leader of the 
minority in this Chamber, the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce]. The Senator delivered a speech on the 6th 
day of October, 1898, before the Republican State convention; 
und he is thus reported in the Springfield Daily Republican of 
the next morning: 
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But there is one question on which I do desire to say a few words, 
and that seems to me to override all others. It is whether we shail 
stand by the administration and the President at this juncture. If we 
give a victory to his political opponents, we say not only to the United 
States but we say to the world, we say to the Spanish commissioners in 
Paris, that the people of the United States repudiated its result and 
repudiated the man who has led victoriously the war and is now leading 
us back to peace—William McKinley. 

If that was true in 1898, it is true in 1918. It is more emi- 
nently true now because the war here is not over and because 
the comparison between the two wars makes the other too in- 
significant for ordinary human vision. 

He said further: 

That is the great and overshadowing question to my mind. * * *# 

Hostilities have ceased, but this war is not over. * * * But 
there are only two parties in the country when there is a great ques- 
tion like this to settle: one is the party that sustains the American 
President, who will do his work well, and those who do not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon my 
ignorance? Who said all that? 

Mr. THOMAS. The senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Who is now in this body? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, sir; and I hope he will remain here for 
many years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Still a Member of this body? 

Mr. THOMAS. Still a Member of this body. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. THOMAS. And, as I say, I hope he will long continue to 
be a Member of this body. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if it will not inter- 
rupt the Senator, the historical aspect of the Spanish-American 
War bas two definite and distinct angles in my mind. One was 
the persistent endeavor of the House of Representatives to get 
President Cleveland to act upon the serious questions at issue, 
about which he refused to interest himself, notwithstanding al! 
the crimes that were committed against the people of Cuba by 
their offenders. Resolution after resolution was silently passed 
and quietly tabled; and if it got to the President, Mr. Cleveland, 
at all, nothing more was heard of it. 

Now, the administration which succeeded Mr, Cleveland suc- 
ceeded to the responsibilities of the Cuban situation, and met 
them fearlessly and courageously. I do not say that our party 
met them without the cordial cooperation of many Democrats, 
because there were many Democrats who sustained us; but Mr. 
McKinley’s predecessor in the White House would do nothing 
in that situation. I speak of him not to criticize him but in 
the interest of historical accuracy, because I was one of the men 
here at that time who greatly admired Mr. Cleveland, and I think 
in history he will stand out for all time as a sterling American. 
I liave nothing but words of the highest praise for him, much 
as I differed with him politically; but that was the situation at 
that time. President McKinley's predecessor had failed to act 
when our island neighbor was being crucified; and to go back to 
the people who tabled and pigeonholed relief resolutions sought 
to accomplish relief for Cuba in the preliminaries of the Spanish- 
American War would have been inexcusable. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, Mr. President, I have noticed that Cleve- 
land is always popular with Republicans. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As a Democratic disorganizer he was a 
success. 

Mr. THOMAS. He was a very good man, perhaps; but to my 
mind he will go down to history as the arch destroyer of the 
Democratic Party. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, that was no crime. I liked 
him for that, too. 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. That is what made him popular 
with Republicans; certainly. 

Now, whatever Mr. Cleveland’s fault may have been upon this 
question, it was rectified by McKinley. He went to war with 
Spein, and had, of course, occasion to do so. He was justified, 
and the whole country stood behind him, with here and there an 
exception, as is now the case. The situation is parallel to the 
present, although not so imposing. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just 2 
moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Utah 

Mr. THOMAS. Ido. I hope, however, this will not provoke 
a controversy. I want to get through. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me for just a moment, 
let me say to the distinguished Senator from Michigan that at 
the time of the Spanish-American War the Senator will remem- 
ber, because he was then in the House, that when the Republi- 
cans came into power Mr. McKinley refused, as did the Repub- 
licans in the Hosue, to take any steps against Spain or to at- 
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tempt to correct the evils existing in Cuba, and the Senator will 
remember that 87 Republicans in the House organized 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I was one of them. 

Mr. KING. The Senator was one of them—organized under 
the name of “ Republican Reconcentradoes ’—and they served 
notice upon Mr. McKinley that unless a declaration of war 
was made against Spain—and that was after the Maine had been 
blown up—they would join with the Democrats, who were insist- 
ing upon a declaration of war, and would force some action upon 
the part of the Republican administration. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr, President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, I must yield to the Senator now, though 
TI am very anxious to conclude. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Utah is partly 
right and partly wrong. I spoke of the attitude of the Re- 
publican House of Representatives in the Fifty-fourth Congress, 
and the attitude of the President of the United States at that 
time. We had the House of Representatives—I think the 

ejyator from Utah was a Member of it, and I am very sure 
th» Senator from Mississippi was. 

Mr. KING. The Fifty-fifth Congress and the Fifty-sixth. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to say that upon that particular 
subject you did not have the House of Representatives. The 
Democrats, plus a lot of Republicans, had it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Mississippi was 
the leader of the Democrats in the House and never knew what 
their attitude would be. But be that as it may, the Senatozv 
from Utah is partly right and partly wrong. There was never 
any question about going to war from the day the Maine was 
blown up. I was the first caller on President McKinley the 
morning the news came over the wire, and Mr. McKinley said 
to me, as he said to other callers, “ It is impossible to put this off 
longer, much as I dread war. I have been a soldier and know 
the horrors of war; and although we are not as fully prepared 
us we ought to be, this means war.” From that time there was 
no question about his attitude. We did urge him, as we prodded 
Cleveland in the early days. President Cleveland may have 
been wiser than we thought, but President McKinley was wiser 
always than we were, and when he finally went to war he did 
it in 2 manner to command the united support of his country- 
men, and he did it in a way to reflect credit upon future gen- 
erations of his countrymen. There was no attempt to make it a 
party war. He appointed Democrats and Republicans alike 
to responsible commands in the Army, and even old Confederate 
soldiers and prominent Democrats were appointed to every 
branch of the public service. 

Mr. THOMAS. Again, Mr. President, I want to protest 
that I care nothing about the policy which led to the war with 
Spain. I am concerned only with the attitude of the Repub- 
lican Party because of that war toward the election of 1898. 

Senator LopGE again, at a dinner given by the Massachusetts 
Republican Club on October 26, 1898, is reported in the Spring- 
field Daily Republican the next morning as having said: 

The policy of the United States, like the policy of all great nations, 
has been an advancing and an extending policy, and the question that 
confronts us to-day is not whether we shall enter upon a new policy, 

ut how far we shall go under the circumstances and conditions created 

by the war. There is nothing new in the question. It is a question 
of degree. How far do we want to go? There is one man who has got 
to deal with that question who can not meet it with empty negatives, 
and that is the President of the United States. I have faith in him. 
I believe in hig Americanism, and as the Constitution has charged him 
with this great duty, I, as one American citizen, am prepared to stand 
back and allow the constitutional representative to deal with it in the 
face of Europe and of the world, and to settle it, and it is my desire, 
ind I think it should be the duty of every patriot, to stand behind him 
and to hold up his hands and not to cross him. 

Mr. WATSON. What was the date of that? 

Mr. THOMAS, ‘The 26th of October. 

Mr. WATSON, Eighteen ninety-eight? 

Mr. THOMAS. Eighteen ninety-eight. 

Mr. WATSON. The War with Spain was then over. 

Mr THOMAS. The War with Spain was over, so far as 
hostilities were concerned, but the Senator has forgotten that 
the Senator from Massachusetts on the 6th of October said it 
was not over. He said “ hostilities have ceased, but this war is 
hot over,” 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely; and did not the question then turn 
upon the ratification of a treaty of peace? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; it did. 

Mr. WATSON. And was not Col. Bryan then on his way 
from Jacksonville, Fla., where he had resigned as colonel to 
come—— 

Mr. THOMAS. That was later. 

Mr. WATSON. Was it not about that time? 
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Mr. THOMAS. No; it was in December. 

Mr. WATSON. And at the time Senator Lopce made his 
Speech was not the question of the ratification of a treaty of 
peace as to what should be done with the Philippines? 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator said 

Mr. WATSON. Was not Col. Bryan opposed to dealing with 
the Philippines as President McKinley proposed to deal with 
them, and was not my friend 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And the payment of money. 

Mr. WATSON. And the payment of the money that we 
agreed to pay Spain for the Philippines. My friend from Mis- 
Sissippi, at that time leader of the House, made the most ring- 
ing speech he ever made against the adoption of that peace 
treaty and the paying of that money. The Senate, of course, 
had to deal with the ratification of the treaty. The Senator 
from Mississippi, then the gentleman from Mississippi, used the 
words “ world powering.” He coined a new word and used it 
over and over again. He described the attitude of the Republi- 
can Party. The whole question at that time to which Senator 
Lopce’s speech referred was the question of a peace treaty and 
as to what should be done with the Philippines. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Colorado will pardon me just this far. If I am charged with 
the guilt or offense, whichever it may be, of having opposed 
paying $20,000,000 to buy the Filipinos, as Tom Reed said, at 
$5 a head per Filipino, I voted against it; I have always 
opposed it ; and in this age of self-determination if I had my way 
at the end of this war I would let the Filipinos determine for 
themselves whether they would be independent or not. But 
this has nothing to do with the question which the Senator from 
Colorado is discussing. He is merely showing, from George 
Washington's day down to now, including George Washington’s 
day, that it always was argued by every party that when a given 
party was in control during a war, to use the language of 
President Lincoln, it was very inadvisable to “swap horses 
while crossing the stream.” 

Now, you took every advantage during the Spanish-American 
War—and the Senator from Michigan knows it—of the situation 
and the fact that William McKinley was President of the 
United States and was a Republican. You made every point 
you could out of that fact, and you argued all the time that the 
American people owed it to themselves to elect Republicans to 
the Senate and House because a Republican was President 
during the war. Now you come up here with a hypocrisy that 
is absolutely superb and argue that if any Democrat dares say 
that at this time a Democrat is the President of the United 
States he is guilty of partisanship. 

I remember the Senator, then Representative Smiru of Michi- 
gan, in the House. I remember how every day he came up with 
that old slogan, “ McKinley President, Americanism, Republi- 
canism. Let us see the President through. Let us stand be- 
hind him all the time, and if we do not, we are not quite loyal.” 
Do you not remember that? Of course you do. You know it as 
well as I. You are not going to stand here and tell me that 
you deny it. 

Mr. WATSON, I will tell the Senator when he gives me 
the time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will give the Senator the time now, if 
the Senator from Colorado will permit it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I want a little time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am speaking in the time of the Senator 
from Colorado. If he will permit me—— 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from Colorado insists on making 
his own speech. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know. I am not making his speech, f[ 
am making mine, and I am challenging you to make yours. 

Mr. WATSON. This is the situation 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo< 
rado yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Colorado would never 
forgive either one of us for making his speech. He is so much 
abler than either of us. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am quite willing to yield, but I assured the 
Senator having charge of the bill that I would only detain the 
Senate for three-quarters of an hour. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to hear from the Senator 
from Indiana on that particular question, if the Senator will 
permit. 

Mr. WATSON. I shall be very glad to state in a few words 
what I have to say about it. 

As far as the Spanish-American War is concerned, there was 
no party division. The South and North alike, Republicans and 
Democrats alike, were exceedingly loyal and behind the admin- 
istration. That war was soon over. Then the question came 
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2s to a treaty of peace. The question came as to what disposi- 
tion should be made of the Philippines. The question came as 
to whether or not $20,000,000 should be paid, and on that 
question there was a strict party division. On that question 
Col. Bryan left his regiment and came here to influence the 
Senate On that question the gentleman from Mississippi, now 
the Senator who stands here in our front, opposed the reten- 
tion of the Philippines and the payment of $20,000,000, so he 
says now, and all the leaders of the Democratic Party stood 
squarely against the proposition, The whole of the campaign 
to stand by the President turned on the question of the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty and as to what should be done with the 
Vhilippines. That is the history of the situation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, the Senator from Indiana is mis- 
taken. The Senator from Mississippi, at that time a Member of 
the House and at that time the floor leader of the Democratic 
Party, took the position, and the Senator will find it in the 
ltncorp, that the United States Government, having made the 
pledge to pay the $20,000,000, we ought to pay it, and that 
although the House had the constitutional right to object to 
the treaty upon that ground the moral situation was such that 
i would not oppose it. I made a very short and a very vehement 
speech in favor of the payment of the money. Now, the Senator 
is mistaken about that, 

Mr. WATSON. Just a moment right there. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did oppose the retention of the Philip- 
pine Islands, and I oppose it now, I say now that the United 
States never had any moral right under God’s sun to deal with 
$20,000,000 in the liberties of the Philippine people any more 
than Prussia had to deal in the liberties of Belgium to-day. I 
heve no apology to make for that, but I did stand on the floor 
of the House as the Democratic floor leader and speak in behalf 
of the payment of the money, because we had promised it. I 
believe I said—I am not certain now whether I did or not, at 
any rate it is an old conviction of mine, and maybe I quoted it 
and maybe I did not—that gentlemen never quarrel about 
money. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am very sorry that we are 
getting away from the subject matter of my remarks. I am not 
at all concerned at present with the causes of the Spanish- 
American War nor with the status of that war at the time of 
the election of 1898. I want to say, however, in reply to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana that if it were true, politically true, morally 
true, in 1898 that the President should receive the support of his 
party for its reelection to power where only a treaty was involved, 
then a fortiori must that argument apply in a crisis like this, 
where not only treaties are involved, but the fate of nations. 
This war is not over; it perhaps has not yet reached its supreme 
crisis, and upon the assumption that the arguments which I 
have read are correct the reason for their application now is 
a hundredfold greater than it was at that time. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I do not want to be 
misunderstood by the Senator from Colorado. If Woodrow Wil- 


son Was a candidate for reelection as President of the United | 
States on the 5th day of November in the present international | 


situation I would want him to win. I would not lift my finger 
or say one word to influence the electorate against him. I think 


in this world crisis he has earned the gratitude and the confi- | 


dence of the American people. But it is not for him to enter 
my State and say who shall represent that Commonwealth in 
the Senate of the United States. That is our business, and may 
sufely be left to the people of Michigan. 


Mr. THOMAS. That is an entirely different question. I have ' 


not touched upon it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Upon that question, while I differ 
with some of my associates and some on the other side, I 
feel that wherever a State, through its representation, has been 
loyal to tne Government in this crisis the State should be per- 
mitted to pick its representatives in its own way, without 
Icxecutive interference, and I hupe it will do so. 

Mr. THOMAS. Now, Mr. President, I am not going to yield 
any more, not because I want to be discourteous to my fellow 
Senator, but because I must get through. 

The statement made by the Senator regarding his attitude if 
this were a presidential election does credit to his heart and to 
his head. I shall not enter into the local politics of any State, 
neither shall I excuse or defend anything that may have been 
done by the Executive with regard to subjects of that sort. Iam 
concerned with the main proposition. 

I now, Mr. President, call attention to an extract from the 
speech of another very distinguished Member of this body, him- 
self a great Republican leader and statesman, and entitled, and 
has been entitled for many years, to speak for his party. I 
refer to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE.] 
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The Philadelphia Inquirer of October 8, 1898, has the following 
headings: 


Sloan continues triumphal tour. 
Reed's earnest appeal. 


Meaning the Speaker, I presume. 


— urges every man who loves his country to strengthen McKinley's 
Ss. 


Senator PENROSE said on the 21st of October, 1898, as reported 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer, October 22, 1898: 


In a few hours President McKinley will be your guest to witness the 
greatest pageant the country has ever known. In his recent speeches 
the President has appealed pot to a partisan but to a national spirit, 
He asks the aid of the Nation. He seeks the support of every man who 
believes in the result of his administration. I appeal not to the martial 
spirit of the Nation, great as have been our victories on sea and land. 
| I appeal to the quiet, sober thought of the American people, who do not go 
| to war unless for honor and humanity. I make this —— to you that 

ou give loyal support to President McKinley and the Kepublican party 
| n the spirit he has asked for it. 
| 
| 
| 


He wants Pennsylvania to remain the Keystone State for the Repub- 
lican party. I do not hesitate to say that no one would mourn more 
than be disaster to the Republican party in this State, and I say ad- 
visedly that the loyal Republicans of Pennsylvania will be found on the 
8th day ef November holding up the hands and assisting in guiding this 
Nation, through the leadership of the Republican party, to our manifest 
and glorious destiny. 


The Senator also said: 


The conditions surrounding the present congressional election are 
unprecedented. Before the war with Spain Republicans were willing 
to concede that the next House of Representatives would probably he 
Democratic. * * * The successful prosecution of the war raised 
the hope that the Republican Party might carry Congress even in an 
“off year; but the war speedily ended and the reaction even against 
that exists in many forms. Criticism of the conduet of any war is 
inevitable, and criticism of the conduct of the late war is no excep- 
tion. * * * It is difficult to overestimate the supreme importance— 


That is pretty strong language— 


of sustaining the President of the United States and the Republican 
Party at the present critical crisis in our foreign relations. * * * 
| While it can not be said that there have yet been formed any issues as 
to the details of our policies, yet there seems to be one thing upon 
which we are united, and that is upon the question of our national 
aggrandizement. 


| 
Mr. President, the Republican Members during that campaign 


were practically unanimous in urging the same duty upon the 
voter and for the same reason. 

Let me quote from the New York Tribune of the 10th of Octo- 
ber, 1898: 


Everyone knows that there are wide differences between Spain and 
the United States respecting terms of peace, and that Spain wi!l be 
immeasurably less aay | to yield if led to believe that the American 
people have no longer the disposition to uphold their Government; nor 
can any doubt that the election of a Democratic Congress or even rhe 
defeat of the President's supporters in this State would go far to create 
that impression in Spanish minds. Hence it is that a renewal of the 
war with indefinite possibilities of interference by some Ruropexun pr w- 
ers may be among the consequences dependent upon the action of the 
people at the ballot box. 


The New York Sun said: 


We are at war with Spain, peace commissions and peace jubilees to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Upon President McKinley and his ad- 
ministration are yet the burdens and responsibflities of a state of war 
not yet terminated. And upon all patriotic citizens of every political 

arty rests the duty of supporting the administration and sustain the 
Nation's cause against all foreign enemies, both by voice and by vote. 


The Philadelphia North American, November 8, 1898: 


The voters will decide to-day whether the administration of Presi- 
| dent McKinley is to be condemned and the conduct of the war vetoed. 


After the election and victory had been scored the same paper 
said: 

It is a great triumph and must be a source of deep satisfaction and 
profound relief to our much-tried, much-enduring President. His poli- 
cies and the policies of the party which he represents have been 
approved. He can now proceed, encouraged and unhindered, with their 
execution. 


The Topeka Daily Capital, a paper which I think is now pub- 
lished and owned by the Republican nominee for the United 
States Senate and to whom I shall refer before I take my seat, 
in an editorial on November 3, 1898, took this view: 


The Republican Party puts it to the good sense of the country 
whether or not the election of a Congress in sympathy with a Presi- 
dent who has shown himself equal to every test would be for the best 
interests of the country at this time. * * * In such a campaign 
no American worthy of the franchise should neglect his privilege to 
vote, and every man who believes in stalwart, aggressive Americanism 
should hold up the hands of the stalwart American in the White House 
and see that his friends and neighbors do the same. 


This sounds very much like the announcement which was so 
severely criticized by the Republican congressional committee. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Sunday, Nov. 6, 1898.] 

No less important is it to the future prosperity of the country that 
the results of the War shall be faithfully preserved. Justice to our- 
selves as a Nation and justice to the memories of those whose lives 
have been sacrificed in maintaining American bonor and American 

| rights demand it. The attitude of President McKinley on this sub- 
| ject has been unanimously approved by the thinking and patriotic 
' men of the Nation and he is entitled to the election of a Congress on 
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Tuesday next that will sustain his policy. Any other result will give 
encouragement to the enemies of_the American Republic, not only in 
Spain, but in every country in Europe, and will delay infinitely the 
settlement of the question now under consideration by the Peace Com- 
mission in Paris. The effect would be the same that the election of a 
copperhead Congress would have had upon the rebel cause during the 
‘ivi ar. 

: Vnat intelligent, patriotic, sagacious voter—whatever his party, name, 
or creed—is willing to assume the responsibility of offering encourage- 
ment to the enemies of his country. Let all such—not only in every 
one of the 22 districts of Illinois but in every congressional district 
in the country—make it their duty to support candidates in harmony 
with the administration. 

The Kansas City Star’s editorial of November 3, 1898, said: 


The people have stood together, regardless of politics, in supporting 
the Government in prosecuting the war, and there is sound logic in the 
contention of the Republicans that there should be no change in the 
control of Congress until the issues arising out of the war are settled. 

We now cross the continent and take a paper on the Pacific 
coast, the Seattle Post-Intelligencer : 

The people believe in and trust the President; they are proud of the 
achievements of the Army and Navy; they have confidence in the wis- 
dom of the administration’s policy and expressed their confidence by 
cting Members of Congress who will work in harmony with and aid 
the President in his plans. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat observed : 

A Congress hostile to the Executive would multiply the difficulties 
needlessly and dangerously. 

Mr. President, I have read enough and quoted from a sufficient 
number of sources, 1 think, to justify the conclusion that if it 
was orthodoxy in 1898 to preach politically the Republican doc- 
trine of standing by the President, it is not heterodoxy in 1918 
for the Democratic Party to do the same thing. 

It may be, Mr. President, that the arguments used in 1898 
were specious and unsound, They proved conclusive. It may 
be that they are now specious and unsound, but I hope they 
will also prove conclusive, for every reason exists to-day in 
multiplied form which existed then for the recognition above 
everything else of the administration engaged in the supreme 
task of waging war against a public enemy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish to say simply this, 
and I want to say it as an American, not as a Democrat. I 
think that the arguments made by the Republican politicians 
during the Spanish-American War were unfair, were morally 
and politically wrong, and that the arguments made by us now in 
imitation of them are also unfair and politically wrong. When 
the American people go to war with a foreign nation it is the 
American people who are at war and not one party or the other. 

I always resented the efforts of the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Watson] and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sir], 
and they were both guilty during the Spanish-American War of 
trying to make it appear to the American people that it was a 
Republican war. It was not. It was an American war, and 
they knew it as well as I did, although you made the opposite 
impression to the best of your ability. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That may be true, but 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, I am not going to imitate you. I am 
not going to imitate your bad example. This war is the war 
of the American people, and you Republicans over there have 
been loyal by as large a majority as the Democrats over here. 
When you attempt to read the riot act and say that the President 
interferes here and there because he demanded loyalty to 
America and to the Republic and to the administration, unless 
you tell the whole truth you are guilty of partial falsehood. 
The President has demanded it in Georgia and in Mississippi, 
and other Democratie States, and he has seen that the Demo- 
crats went by the board when they were not loyal to the Ameri- 
can Republic. He has not confined his efforts to Republican 
politicians or officeholders in the Republican States, and you 
know that as well as I do. Now, let us be fair to one another. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let us be fair to the President. 
Senator's pardon. 

Mr. THOMAS. 
ruption, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator's pardon, I thought the 
Senator had concluded. 

Mr. THOMAS. No. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, as soon as the Senator does conclude, 
I will ask for recognition. I thought the Senator had concluded. 
I have a few more words to say. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I shall occupy the time of the 
Senate for only a very few moments longer. I have seen it 
charged in this campaign that Democrats were supporting men 
of questionable loyalty, and that as a consequence they should 
not receive the sanction of public approval. That may be true; 
that is to say, there may be some men here and there against 
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whom that charge may be made; I do not know; and for the 
purposes of my reference to the subject, I do not care. 

But surely, Mr. President, he who complains of the beam in 
his neighbor's eye should not overlook the mote in his own, 
There are three candidates for the United States Senate running 
on a Republican ticket in their respective States, and the charge 
‘an be made as fully and as amply against each and every one of 
them as it can be made against any Democratic candidate of 
whom I have any knowledge, and there can be no question about 
the loyalty, the patriotism, and the Americanism of their 
opponents. 

In Nebraska the Republican nominee is our colleague, Sena- 
tor Norris, 2 most excellent man, a most useful Senator, an 
honest, upright public servant; but the Senator’s record for 
pacifism is notorious. If I remember correctly, he placed a 
dollar mark upon the American flag in a speech which he made 
in this Chamber about the time of our Geclaration of war. I am 
satisfied that he regrets having said so. He did say so, however, 
and the man who is running against him has no such blemish 
upon his record at this time. Yet for the purpose of preventing 
an inconclusive peace, for the purpose of upholding the hands 
of the Democratic President, Nebraska Republicans are asked 
to support the sitting Member in this body against such a man. 

The Republican nominee for Senator in the State of Kansas 
is the present governor, a most excellent man, a man against 
whom ho man can say a word with respect to his integrity, his 
honesty, or his purity of purpose. But he is, or has been at 
least, notorious in his pacifism. It may be that his great 
majority in 1916 over his: opponent had something to do with 
the fact that he was opposed to the war. I have never heard 
of any charge on our part of Gov. Capper. There can be no 
question about the loyalty of his opponent, the sitting Member, 
Senator THompson, but Senator THompson is to be defeated 
according to this program in order that his opponent, Gov. 
Capper, may come here and uphold the arms of the administra- 
tion and see to it that a victorious peace, a peace with honor, 
that a satisfactory solution of all the great problems involved 
now and after the war shall be realized. 

Take the candidate in Nevada, Mr. Roperts, the sitting Mem- 
ber in the House. He voted against the declaration of war. 
His record is of similar import to those of the gentlemen to 
whom I have referred. His opponent is Senator HENDERSON, 
upright, loyal, patriotic, a typical western American. In God's 
name, if because of an implication upon some candidate sup- 
ported by the Democratic Party there should be a change of 
conditions, our opponents surely should be free from such con- 
ditions afterwards. 

In my own State a campaign is being made against my col- 
league to the effect that he could probably not be trusted to make 
a conclusive and satisfactory peace, and hence his opponent 
should be elected. There is a man, Mr. President, who has been 
as faithful, as consistent, and as continued a supporter of this 
administration from the time of its commencement down to its 
present hour as can be found; a man of whose three sons—all 
the children he has—two are in France and one in command of 
a torpedo boat aiding in the convoy of our boys across the sea, 
There can be no question about his loyalty, no question what- 
ever about his attitude with regard to every problem of the war, 
but it is seriously——— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan rose. 

Mr. THOMAS. Just one moment. But is is seriously declared 
in the political circles of my State that perhaps such a man 
would weaken, that he would not be true to the interests of his 
own country and of the administration should he come back 
here with credentials entitling him to be his own successor. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am glad to hear what the Senator 
from Colorado says about his colleague, who is an upright and 
honorable man, but, if pacifism is not the test of presidential 
favor, why undertake to interfere with a senatorial election in 
the State of Michigan? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am not interfering, and I 
expressly declare that if, because of such a charge, the party to 
which I belong is unworthy to remain in control of Congress, 
then certainly the party which is supporting three such men 
in different parts of the country at least is open to the same 
suspicion. 

Now, Mr. President, I have said all that I care to say. I 
desired to put into the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp the extracts which 
I have read and to make some remarks in connection with them. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I may refer, of 
course, to the situation in my own State without any selfish- 








ness, because it is a well-known fact that I was not a candidate 
for reelection and that I have sustained the President at every 
turn since war was declared, and shall continue to do so until 
it is over: at least, so long as I stay here; but, nevertheless, I 
want to reassert that the tendencies of the Democratic Party 
seem to be pacific in one part of the country and full of virility 
and fight in another—rather a geographical test, made necessary 
by political expediency. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I had already begun what 
[I thought would be a few uninterrupted remarks; I thought 
that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomaAs] was through, 
and I owe him an apology for not having better sized up the 
situation. I have already said that I would not imitate at this 
time the conduct of the Republican Members of the House and 
of the Senate during the Spanish-Ameriean War, when they 
made capital out of the war in behalf of themselves and McKin- 
ley at every step, as all of you know they did. 

Mr. President, I remember the most disgraceful scene that 
ever occurred upon this floor. I remember a scene when a 
United States Senator stood in his. place on this floor and an- 
nounced that, in his opinion, “the American flag was marked 
all over with the dollar mark,” and yet the Senator from Michi- 
gan and the Senator from Indiana are supporting that Senator 
right now. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, what is the party of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi doing in Michigan? They are supporting a 
pacifist, trying to defeat them in seme and trying to elect them 
in others. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Henry Ford, at least, never said the Ameri- 
ean flag was marked all over with the dollar mark. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; of course not. He is a patriot 
and a most useful and honorable citizen, whose industrial 
achievements have astonished the world. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no vote in Michigan. The only fauit 
that Henry Ford ever committed was that he did hope for peace 
a long time after those of us who had better sense had de- 
spaired of it. Tha: is all. 

But he never announced, as a Senator did here on the floor, 
that the American flag in that controversy was covered all over 
with the dollar mark. He never announced, as did another 
Senator upon this floor, that the United States was stabbing 
Germany in the back while France and Great Britain were hold- 
ing her down. There are a great many things that Henry Ford 
never did, amongst them those two things. 

Mr, President, the other day I read a little Republican pro- 
nunciamento to the effect that the State of Pennsylvania was 
paying more income tax than all the “11 former rebel States.” 
That is a part of the Republican propaganda to-day which 
has been sent abroad through the country—that Pennsylvania 
is paying more income tax than all the former 11 rebel States, 
putting in the word “ rebel,” you know, so as to eatch the popu- 
lar intonation at the North. I do not know whether it is true 
or not; I have never examined the statistics to see; but suppose 
it is true, it really proves that Pennsylvania has enjoyed a de- 
gree of prosperity, happiness, and financial enrichment that the 
11 former “rebel States” have not enjoyed. If anybody from 
Pennsylvania thinks there is not a Mississippian who would 
not agree to pay his Pennsylvania taxes provided he could 
swap incomes, the Pennsylvanian is very much mistaken. 
We are perfectly willing to swap taxes and incomes, both, right 
now. 

Now, what is all this baby act? Nonsense. It reminds me of 
a Kentuckian who once told me in the other House that Ken- 
tucky paid an undue share of the revenue on whisky and to- 
bacco, Finally, when I got through with him on the floor of 
the House, he felt ashamed of it himself, and came to me and 
told me so. I said, “ You may distill most of the liquor and 
you may raise most of the tobacco, but the people who really 
puy the taxes after all are the fellows who drink the whisky 
and who use the tebacco, and I want you to give Mississippi a 
little bit of the credit or discredit for a part of all that.’” 
{Laughter.] Finally he confessed that he believed he would. 

Mr. President, the Senator has talked about Michigan. While 
IT do not want to quarrel with the Senator about his colleague— 
and I am not going to say anything against his colleague, cither, 
because I rather like him personally—but surely, if the Sena- 
tor goes back to McKinley’s time and the time of the Spanish- 
American War, and will count himself as a Republican at that 
time and his colleague as a Democrat, I think Wirtam ALDEN 
Siri, the Senator from Michigan, would have a perfect con- 
teinpt for me if I did net say something about his colleague; 
but I am not going to do it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator can not say anything 
except good about my colleague, whose public record is creditable 
alike to himself and his country. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, I may say that Mr. Lenroor cast a 
great many votes in the other body that were not in accord 
with yours or mine. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator is 
aiming at the Senator from Wisconsin, not my colleague, Senator 
‘TOWNSEND. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Votes that were not in accord with this 
war, and which were not in keeping with the spirit of this 
war; and the Senator from Michigan knows it as well as I do, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No, Mr. President, I do not know 
it. I deny that statement; it is not true. In the first place, he 
did not come to the House until the War with Spain was prac- 
tically over. The Senator from Mississippi is mistaken and does 
my colleague an injustice. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not talking about the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War; I am talking about this war. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, Mr. President, he was in the 
Senate then. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He was not. He was in the other House 
during the first part of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I beg the Senator’s pardon. The 
Senator’s memory is badly at fault. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Can I be that much mistaken? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I wil! tell you what 
is the matter with the Senator. Time has outrun him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think I remember that your colleague 
voted against conscription and against the selective draft and 
against the ship-purchase bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In the House of Representatives? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. Am I mistaken? If I am, I want to 
apologize. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator is mistaken; he is 
dreaming. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. J really did not know it. I thought I was 
right about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator is mistaken, and I 
know he will be glad to make the correction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am very glad to make any correction. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The European war has been going 
on about four years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I mean our part of the war. I am not 
talking about the war from its commencement. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Our own part of the war has been 
going on about a year and a half, and my colleague has been here 
for seven years, so that the Senator is greatly mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not know the Senator’s colleague 
had been here for six years. 

Mr. SMITH of Miehigan. Yes, Mr. President, and his record 
in this war is as straight as a gun barrel and as clear as a bell. 
The Senator from Mississippi is greatly in error. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have myself been here ever since. The 
Senator is simply mistaken about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, If the Senator will pardon me for 
one word about Michigan, I am not going to say anything in 
criticism of the candidates for Senator in Michigan—neither Mr. 
Ford nor Mr. Newberry. They are beth honorable men. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have not referred to them. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would not say anything against 
either of them, but the Democratic Party were guilty of a form 
of political kleptomania when they took their candidate for 
Senator out of the neutral zone of national affairs and made 
him the unwilling and exclusive candidate of the Democratic 
Party. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the opening remarks of the 
Senator from Michigan led to a very “lame and impotent con- 
clusion.” He first said he did not want to say anything, and 
then he said a good deal about Mr. Ford. I shall not reply to it, 
for I do not care anything about the fight in Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Mississippi is 
scheduled for that fray. I hope he will talk free trade there as 
he does here, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Never mind about that, I am talking for 
myself now, not for somebody in Michigan. I do not know who 
they are and do not know what they said. 

If I had to say anything about it, if I were to open my front 
door with an iunocuous observation, as the Senator did, and 
then close the front door with a slam im the face of everybody, 
I would say that the Republican candidate in Michigan had 
spent a whole lot of money; but I do not want to say that; I 
want to keep it in reserve. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then, do not say it, because the 
Senator is again wrong. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will not take it back, because it is true. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; the Senator is wrong again. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Am I? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Republican candidate for Sen- 
ator in Michigan says he has not spent a dollar, and says so in 
his affidavit 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, the other fellows have spent it for 
him, then. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. A candidate can not always con- 
trol his friends. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. One word more; I am going to say 
this, that Mr. Newberry is am honorable, upright, high-minded 
man, served his country in the War with Spain, and was Sec- 
retary of the Navy in the Cabinet of President Roosevelt. He 
is now a prominent officer in the Navy and has two sons in the 
Army. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know a thing about him; I never 
even heard of him until he became a candidate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Oh, the Senator from Mississippi 
is facetious. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But I never heard of him, although that | 
may have been my fault. There are a whole lot of people down 
here in the departments that I never heard of. I met one this 
morning when’ I went to the War Department who I did not 
know was in existence, but he was Assistant Secretary of War. 
Now, however, the Senator tells me that Mr. Newberry did not 
spend all this money ; that his friends spent it for him, 

Mr. President, I want to say that when a fellow spends his | 
own money for oflice I have some respect for him, because it is | 
his; it is his slave; it is his pocketbook; and he has a right to | 
do what he pleases with it, provided he does not do anything | 
unlawful; but when he becomes a cozener upon his friends and 
sponges upon them to the tune of a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars, or something mighty near like it, then I want to know 
who is going to be elected to the office when he is nominally 
elected—he or the men who contributed the money? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How much did Col. House con- | 
tribute to the compaigns in 1912 and 1916? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, I do not know. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How much was contributed by 
Jones, of IWinois, who was put on the Federal Trade Commission 
and rejected by the Senate? But why should I pursue a theme 
so inexhaustible and a custom so well recognized by all parties? 
I deplore the use of money in politics, but the habit is quite 
general, as we all know. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The voice is the voice of the Senator from 
Michigan, but the feel is the feel of the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN ]. 

Mr. President, I do not know anything about that; I do not 
eare anything about it; I am making no attack upon this man 
Amsberry, whom the Senator has mentioned. I know nothing 
about him and never heard of him until about two weeks ago 
when his name was mentioned in connection with a couple of 
hundred thousand dollars of campaign expenditures. I do not 
even know whether the charge is true, but the Senator tells me 
now that the man did not put up his own money, but that other 
people put it up for him. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; Mr. President, I did not even 
say that the Senator was drawing on his imagination. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought the Senator said his friends had 
done it. | 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I know nothing about money in | 
polities personally and have never used it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not talking about your using money | 
in politics; you never had it to use, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator is at last right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not at any rate. I thought you were | 


in the same class that I was—each equally “ poor and honest.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Possibly, although the Senator | 
from Mississippi takes a great deal of pride in parading his 
poverty, and I find some difficulty in concealing mine: That is | 
the difference between us. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. President, I am not attacking | 
this man Fullberry at all; L do not know anything about him. 
I am just saying that if a man spends his own money to get 
elected to office, it is at least his own money, and when he is 
elected to office he himself is elected, but that when a man spends 
the money of some one else to be elected to office I should like 
to know who is elected, he or the fellow who contributes the 
money? Nominally, of course, he is elected; but really, behind 
everything, the fellow who contributes the cash holds the office. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator can find innumerable 
instances in this administration where contributors have been | 
rewarded. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not doubt it. I am not contending for | 
ohe moment that Democrats are saints or Sunday-school teach- 
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ers. They are about as wicked as you are, and mighty nearly 
as wicked as I am, and a whole lot of them are mighty near as 
wicked as this man Comeberry; but all the time, at least, they 
step out into the front and stand the punishment for their sins. 
A gentleman Democrat, you know, has this much about him, 
that whatever else he may be, he is not a hypocrite; he just 
stands out and takes his punishment. 

Now, what I was calling attention to was that this man Moss- 
berry had not even spent his own money, but he had spent the 
money of a lot of other people who had contributed, and just 
about the time that the Senator from New Jersey stepped up to 
give you those few pieces of information about people from other 
States who had also spent money. 

I was thinking about that, and I also want to apologize to 
you personally now. I really thought that you and I were both 
“poor, but honest,” but now you tell me that you are not poor 
at all. Did you not? Very well, then. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Poor, but proud. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. At any rate, I thought that we were both 
in that old, onored class. You know I never read an old 
novel without noticing two sweet things; one of them begins 
with the hero telling that he is poor but honest, and I thought 
that that applied to both of us. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The hero was right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not only the honest part, but the poor 
part; and then, at the end of the novel it is always said that 
they remained “ happily married forever afterwards,” which is 
also a very large invention of the artist's imagination. I 
thought we were both in that class. 

Now, Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We are not ready for that yet. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. We have got to pass the appropri- 
ation bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well; I withdraw the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill has been reported to 
the Senate as amended. The question is on concurring in the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
te be read a third time. 

The bill wes read the third time and passed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate request a conference with the House of Representatives 
on the bill and amendments and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Martin of Virginia, Mr. UNpERwoop, and Mr. Warren the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that when the Senate ad- 
journs to-day it stand adjourned until 12 o'clock meridian on 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 

CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 

sideration of the bill (S. 4687) for the retirement of employees 


| in the classified civil service. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to say concerning 
the retirement bill that, as Senators know, it has been before 


| the Senate for a number of days and has come to the point of a 


vote. I believe there is one amendment still pending, but none 


| others have been offered, and I wish to appeal to the Senate for 


the early passage of the measure. I desire very much to go 
home; I made my arrangements a number of days ago to go 
home, and feel that I should do so; yet I can not do so as long as 
this vote is not taken. I ask the Senate, therefore, to let this 
bill come to a vote this afternoon. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I very much regret that I 
can not consent to have a vote upon this bill at this time and, 
very briefly, for this reason: There will be another amendment 
offered’. My present intention, at least, is to offer as a sub- 
stitute for the pending bill the bill reported out by the same 
committee two years ago or thereabouts. I am having pre- 
pared now a comparative statement bearing upon the cost of 
these two bills to the Government. This statement, in part, 
was promised me. to-day, but I know that the actuary who has 
the matter in charge has been very busy and has not been able 
to complete it. 

I am just as much in favor of a retirement bill as is the 
Senator from Tennessee, but I prefer the plan which was re- 
ported by the committee two years ago. This is a very serious 
ove on the part of the Congress; it ought not to be passed 
until there has been a full consideration of it; and I trust that 











the Senator from Tennessee will not unduly insist on the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand, the Senator. desires to 
secure some figures and to discuss the matter after he receives 
those figures. May I ask if the Senator feels that he will have 
those figures on Monday, and can we have a vote at that time? 

Mr. POMERENE. I can not say as to that. There has been 
rather an understanding that the Senate would adjourn o1 
recess. I have a number of engagements which will take me 
all of next week. I do not know whether or not I can be here 
on Monday, but I do not think that this legislation is going to 
suffer if there shall be a few days’ delay. This matter can be 
taken up after the recess and can be disposed of in a very 
short time. I shall not ask for any undue delay; but I do 
think it is a serious proposition, and it ought to be very seri- 
ously considered by the Senate before we go to the extent of 
adopting a system one-half the cost of which is to be paid by 
the Government. It would be a most serious drain upon the 
finances of the country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to say that the bill has been before 
the Senate now for about 10 days or 2 weeks and has been 
the unfinished business for some time. It has been read; it has 
been gone over; and the report on it has been available for quite 
a while. The question has been discussed for the last 20 years, 
ns a matter of fact, and I presume every Senator has determined 
it for himself and has fixed views as to how he is going to vote. 
The bill is up to the very point of voting now. The only amend- 
ment of which I have heard is the pending amendment, to which 
I shall not make any serious objection; and there is no reason 
why the bill should not be voted upon in five minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Except for the fact, if the Senator 
will allow me, that there are a number of Senators who are not 
ready to vote; and if the effort were made to vote now they 
would wish to debate it long enough to give time to enable others 
to come in. There are a number of us who have no idea of 
voting on this bill now, and will not vote for it as it stands. We 
have been busy with other matters. I know three members of 
the Finance Committee who have been so occupied with the 
revenue bill that they have not had a chance to study the bill 
which the Senator from Tennessee has in charge. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no desire whatever to cut off any 
Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We want to know what it is going to 
cost; we want to study it. I do not mean the Senator has not 
presented the bill, but we have been so absorbed in other work 
that we have had no chance to digest it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator, then, thinks it is of enough 
importance, it is a matter for him to examine into, I think, and 
not ask the Senate to wait day after day and week after week. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There are some of us who do not 
think the Senate is really in any hurry about passing the bill; 
certainly not until they have had an opportunity to examine 
and study it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure of that. I think there has 
been a filibuster for the past several days, and perhaps for the 
last week or two. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not think the Senator means that 
exactly; there has not been any filibuster about it at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, there seems to be an understanding 
not to vote, if it can be avoided. 

Mr. POMERENE. This report was not presented while I 
was present in the Senate, and, in fact, I knew nothing about it 
until after I had gone to Ohio in connection with the liberty 
loan campaign. I came back here and found that it was the 
unfinished business. There has been a very limited discussion 
of this bill, and I am satisfied that it has not been given by 
inany Senators the attention that it ought to have and that they 
will give it if they have an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator from Ohio and to 
the Senator from Georgia that I am perfectly willing to give 
nny reasonable time if they will fix a time when we can vote. 
I do not think, however, that the bill ought to be kept before 
the Senate day after day, week after week, and perhaps month 
after month, as the unfinished business without action. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not ready myself to give con- 
sent as to a time to vote. I do not know enough about the mat- 
ter, and other Senators do not. How much is it going to cost? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have explained that very fully. It is 
going to cost about $18,000,000 a year, of which the employees 
are going to put up half and the Government is going to put up 
the other half. I will say to the Senator, however, that the 
$9,000,000 that the Government pays will come back in increased 
efficiency in this way, and I can show it to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understand that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him? It is important that we should have an 
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executive session, and it is impossible to reach an agreement 
to-night upon this matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that, and I am going to yield 
for that purpose; but, if possible, I think we ought to come to 
some agreement. I want to ask for a unanimous-consent agree<« 
ment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is impossible to-night. We can not do 
anything along that line to-night. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What I want to do is to fix some future 
date when we can vote. 

- HITCHCOCK. We can not do it to-night without a roll 
call. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There are half a dozen of us who 
would object to fixing a time to vote. We just have not had a 
chance to study the measure. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the only thing I can say is 
that I hope to keep the bill before the Senate until we do get a 
vote on it, and I shall do everything in my power to keep it be- 
fore the Senate until we get a_vote on it. I think we are en- 
titled to a vote, and I do not think Senators ought to ask for 
continual postponements simply because they have not exam- 
ined into it. I think they ought to examine into it. It is an 
important matter, and I hope they will examine into it. I want 
them to examine into it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We have been doing something more 
important. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened. 


RECIPROCAL MILITARY SERVICE WITH ITALY. 


During executive session the following convention was rati- 
fied, and, on motion of Mr. Hircncock, the injunction of secrecy 
was removed: 

To the Senate: 


I transmit herewith, to receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, a convention between the United 
States and Italy, signed on August 24, 1918, stipulating for the 
reciprocal military service of citizens of the United States in 
Italy and Italian subjects in the United States. 

Wooprow WILSson, 

THE WHITE Howse, 

Washington, October 14, 1918. 


The PRESIDENT: 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate, if his judgment approved thereof, to receive the advice 
and consent of that body to its ratification, a convention be- 
tween the United States and Italy, signed at Washington on 
August 24, 1918, stipulating for the reciprocal military service 
of citizens of the United States in Italy and Italian subjects 
in the United States. 

This convention has been negotiated in conjunction with the 
War Department and has its approval. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rosperr LANSING. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, August 28, 1918. 


The President of the United States of America and His 
Majesty the King of Italy being convinced that for the better 
prosecution of the present war it is desirable that citizens of the 
United States in Italy and Italian citizens in the United States 
shall either return to their own country to perform military 
service in its army or shall serve in the army of the country in 
which they remain, have resolved to enter into a convention to 
that end, and have accordingly appointed as their plenipoten- 
tiaries: 

The President of the United States of America, Robert Lan- 
sing, Secretary of State of the United States, and His Majesty 
the King of Italy, Count Vincenzo Macchi de Cellere, ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the United States, who, 
after having communicated to each other their respective full 
powers, found to be in proper form, have agreed upon and con- 
cluded the following articles: 

ARTICLE I. 

All male citizens of the United States in Italy and all male 
citizens of Italy in the United States shail, unless before the 
time limited by this convention they enlist or enroll in the forces 
of their own country or return to the United States or Italy, 
respectively, for the purpose of military service, be subject to 
military service and entitled to exemption to discharge therefrom 
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under the laws and regulations from time to time in force of the 
country in which they are: Provided, That in respect to citizens 
of the United States in Italy the ages for military service shall 
be the ages specified in the laws of the United States prescribing 
compulsory military service, and in respect to Italian citizens in 
the United States the ages for military service shall be for the 
time being 20 to 44 years, both inclusive. 
Artictis II, 

Citizens of the United States and Italian citizens within the 
age limits aforesaid, who desire to enter the military service of 
their own country, must enlist or enroll, or must leave Italy or 
the United States, as the case may be, for the purpose of mili- 
tary service in their own country, before the expiration of 60 
days after the date of the exchange of ratifications of this con- 
yention, if liable to military service in the country in which they 
are at said date; or if net so liable, then, before the expira- 
tion of 30 days after the time when liability shall accrue; or, 
as to those holding certificates of exemption under Article III 
of this convention, before the expiration of 30 days after the 
date on which any such certificate becomes inoperative unless 
sooner renewed; or, as to those who apply fer certificates of 
exemption under Article III, and whose applications are re- 
fused, then before the expiration of 80 days after the date 
of such refusal, unless the application be sooner granted. 

Articie III. 

The Government of the United States and the Government of 
Ituly may, through their respective diplomatie representatives or 
by other authorities appointed for that purpose by the respective 
Governments, issue certificates of exemption from military serv- 
ice to citizens of the United States in Italy and Italian citizens 
in the United States, respectively, upon application or otherwise, 
within 60 days from the date of the exchange of ratifications 
of this convention or within 30 days from the date when such 
citizens become liable to military service in accordance with 
\rticle I, provided that the applications be made or the certifi- 
cates be granted prior to their entry into the military service of 
either country. Such certificates may be special or general, 
iemporary or conditional and may be modified, renewed, or re- 
voked, in the discretion of the Government granting them. Per- 
sons holding such certificates shall, so long as the certificates 
ire in force, not to be liable to military service in the country 
in which they are. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The Government of the United States and the Italian Gov- 
ernment will, respectively, so far as possible, facilitate the 
return of citizens of Italy and of the United States who may 
desire to return to their own country for military service, but 
shall not be responsible for providing transport or the cost of 
transport for such persons. 

ARTICLE Y. 

No cilizen of either country who under the provisions of this 
convention enters the military service of the other shall by 
reason of such service be considered, after this convention shall 
have expired or after his discharge, to have lost his nationality 
or to be under any allegiance to the United States or to His 
Majesty the King of Italy, as the case may be. 

ArTicie Vi. 

This agreement while in force holds in abeyance any provi- 
sions inconsistent therewith in the treaty of February 26, 1871, 
or in any other treaty between the United States and Italy. 

ArtTicLte VII. 

The present convention shall be ratified by the President of 
ihe United States of America by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate of the United States and by His Majesty the 
King of Italy, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at Wash- 
ington or at Rome as soon as possible. It shall come into oper- 
ation on the date on which the ratifications are exchanged and 
shall remain in force until the expiration of 60 days after 
cither of the contracting parties shall have given notice of ter- 
inination to the other, whereupon any citizen of either country 
incorporated into the military service of the other under this 
convention shall be, as soon as possible, discharged therefrom. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present convention and have affixed thereto their 
seals, 

Done in duplicate at Washington the 24th day of August, in 
the year of our Lord 1918. 

Robert LANSING. [SEAL.] 
Maccui pr Cerrerr. [SEAL] 
ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 50 minutes 
p. in.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, October 28, 1918, at 
12 o'clock meridian, 
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NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations reccived by the Sgnate Octobcr 24, 1918. 
CoLLecToR oF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Alfred Franklin, of Phoenix, Ariz., to be collector of internal 
revenué for the district of New Mexico, in place of Lewis T. 
Carpenter, resigned. 

Unitep Srates District JUDGE. 

_Edwin R. Holmes, of Yazoo City, Miss., to be United States 
district judge for the northern and southern districts of Missis- 
sippi, vice Henry C. Niles, deceased. 

UnITep States Districr ATTORNEYS. 

Harvey A. Baker, of Providence, R. L, to be United States 
attorney. district of Rhode Island. A reappointment, his term 
having expired. 

Edward C. Day, of Helvna, Mont., to be United States attor- 
ney, district of Montana, vice B. K. Wheeler, resigned. 

John E. Laskey, of the District of Columbia, to be United 
States attorney, District of Columbia. A reappointment, his 
term having expired October 22, 1918. 

Myron H. Walker, of Grand Rapids, Mich., to be United States 
attorney, western district of Michigan. A reappointment, his 
term having expired. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 

James A. Baggett, of Big Spring, Tex., to be United States 
marshal, northern district of Texas, vice John L. Terrell, de- 
ceased. 

CLERK OF THE UNirep States Court ror CHINA. 

James P, Connolly, of Omaha, Nebr., to be clerk of the Unite: 
States Court for China. 

Coast GUARD. 

First Lieut. Philip H. Scott to be a captain in the Coast Guaril 
from September 27, 1918. 

The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
in the Coast Guard from September 27, 1918S: 

Wales A. Benham and , 

Raymond L. Jack, 

The following-named cadet engineers to be third lieutenants 
of engineers in the Coast Guard from the Ist day of October, 
1918: 

Louis B. Olsen, 

Joseph H. Seymour, 

Roger C. Heimer, 

Laurence G. Bean, 

William J. Kossler, 

Joseph S. Walker, 

Lester E. Wells, 

Ulysses V. Henderson, and 

Henry G. Kunz, 

Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE. 

Dr. Bertrand Earle Roberts to be assistant surgeon in the 
Public Health Service, to take effect from date of oath. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY FOR THE PERIOD OF THE EXISTING 

I; MERGENCY. 

To be lieutenant generals with rank from October 16, 1918, 

Maj. Gen. Hunter Liggett, United States Army. 

Maj. Gen. Robert L. Bullard, United States Army, 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
lo be majors with rank from August 3, 1918. 

Capt. Herbert L. Quickel. 

Capt. Chester D. Allen. 

Capt. David E. Smith. 

Capt. Leon A. Fox. 

Capt. Charles M. Hunter. 

Capt. Rossner E. Graham. 

Capt. Joseph H. Francis. 

Capt. Charles K. Berle. 

Capt. George C. H. Franklin. 

Capt. William T, Weissinger. 

Capt. Samuel M. Browne. 

Capt. Frank L. Cole. 

Capt. Gerald D. France. 

Capt. Miner F. Felch. 

Capt. Rowland D. Wolfe. 

Capt. Bascom IF’. Morris. 

Capt. Clarke Blance. 

Capt. William A. Foertmeyer. 

Capt. Cornelius O. Bailey. 

Capt. Max R. Stockton. 

Capt. Frank C, Griffis. 
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‘apt. Frederick H. Mills. 

‘apt. Henry C. Bierbower. 

. Val E. Milterberger. 

. Edgar F. Haines, 

To be majors with rank from September 18, 1918. 
John P. Kelly. 





Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 


kdgar J. Farrow. 

Herbert L. Freeland. 

To be captains with rank from August 8, 1918. 
Lieut. Herbert L. Quickel, 
Lieut. Chester D. Allen, 
Lieut. David E. Smith. 
Lieut. Leon A. Fox. 

Lieut. Charles M. Hunter. 
Lieut. Rossner E. Graham, 
Lieut. Joseph H. Francis. 
Lieut. Charles K. Berle. 
Lieut. George C. H. Franklin. 
Lieut. William T, Weissinger. 
Lieut. Samuel M. Browne. 

: Lieut. Frank L. Cole. 

] Lieut. Gerald D. France. 

] Lieut. Miner F. Felch. 

First Lieut. Rowland D. Wolfe. 
Wirst Lieut. Bascom F. Morris. 
First Lieut. Clarke Blance. 

First Lieut William A Foertmeyer, 
J 
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First 
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iirst 
lirst 
First 
First 
irst 
Fi rst 
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lirst 
First 
‘irst 
“irst 
‘irst 
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L 
L 
‘irst Lieut. Cornelius O. Bailey. 
‘irst Lieut. Max R. Stockton. 
‘irst Lieut. Frank C. Griffis. 
L Frederick H. Mills. 
L. Henry C. Bierbower. 
L Val E. Miltenberger. 
I Edgar F. Haines. 
be captains with rank from September 18, 1918. 
djeut. John P. Kelly. 
jeut. Edgar J. Farrow. 
Jieut. Herbert L. Freeland. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAvy. 

Acting Pay Clerk Robert G. Robeson to be an assistant pay- 
master in the Navy with the rank of ensign, for temporary serv- 
ice, from the 15th day of August, 1918, to correct the date from 
which he takes rank as previously confirmed. 

The following-named acting pay clerks to be assistant pay- 
masters in the Navy with the rank of ensign, for temporary 
service, from the 15th day of September, 1918: 

Clifford W. Waters and 

Michael A. Sprengel. 

The following-named acting pay clerks to be assistant pay- 
masters in the Navy with the rank of ensign, for temporary serv- 
ice, from the Ist day of October, 1918: 

William Elliott, 

Joseph E. Ford, 

Frank M. Sherrill, 

James E. Hunt, 

William R. Diehl, 

Hugh J. McManus, 

Aner Erickson, 

William E. Woods, 

Jesse W. Hilts, 

Roe L. Flowers, 

Olaf Olsen, 

Alexander W. Urquhart, 

Leo A. Ketterer, 

John J. Carroll, 

Erwin A. McKee, 

Edward H. Hulit, 

Nicholas A. Brown, 

Tate Mayhall, 

George L. Aulmann, 

John W. Overand, 

Evans D. Steger, 

Howard N. Hill, 

Charles H. Converse, 

Alonzo A. Munsell, 

William R. Davidson, 

Leo V. Flavell, 

William M. Rogers, 

Samuel R. Ullman, 

Archie J. Lourie, 

Isidore R. Meyer, 

Cornelius A. Brinkmann, 

Gilbert A. Jones, 


“irst Lieut. 
‘irst Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
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Albert W. Alderd, 

Charles H. Cameron, - 
Paul J. Weiss, 

David A. Cain, 

Thayer B. Thomas, 

Jacob H. Kyger, 

Joseph T. Lareau, 

Marion McCray, 

William J. Martin, 

Paul K. Coons, 

Roy L. Koester, and 

James A. Harris. 

The following-named warrant officers to be ensigns in the 


Navy, for temporary service, from the lst day of September, 1918: 


Clyde D. Dahlman, 
Carl Axelson, 

Levi C. Houston, 
Albert A. Elliott, 
William §S. Johnson, 
Peter P. Zeller, 

John R. J. Le Roy, 
Cornelius J. O’Connor, 
Frederick A. Olsen, 
William G. Sullivan, 
John J. Dallier, 
Ernest C. Fiedler, 
John Francis Shea, 
Frank E. Powers, 
John S. Bessent, 
Clyde W. Jordan, 
John F. Welch, 
Charles E. Carlson, 
Thomas J. Costello, 
Edward B. Peterson, 
Charles R. Jeffs, 
Thomas J. Quinn, 
Frank P. Moore, 
Albert J. Wheaton, 
Glenn C. Provost, 
Arthur Brown, 
Charley F. Martin, 
Arthur S. Fenton, 
Merion E. Hair, 
Julius J. Lorzing, 
Clinton W. Gray, 
Edward L. Gench, 
George L. Morin, 
William R. Simpson, jr., 
Luttie E. Tappen, and 
Clarence E. Young. 
The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval Re- 

















serve Force to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, 
from the 1st day of September, 1918: 


Robert A. McCloud, 

Philip L. Emerson, 

Rowland G, Evans, and 

William E. Clow, jr. 

The following-named warrant officers to be ensigns in the 


Navy, for temporary service, from the lst day of October, 1918: 


Fred A. Luenser, 

Ciyde W. Haskins, 
Charles E. Chamberlain, 
Calvin A, Cole, 

Guy R. Bostain, 

Leo L. Waite, 

Roy A. Jones, 

Lawrence 8S. Tichenor, 
Wallace Cooper, 

Walter A. Irwin, 
Christian W. Manegold, 
Wilfred G. Lebeque, 
Frank L. Burgess, and 
George R. Milbourn. 
The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns in the Navy, 


for temporary service, from the 1st day of October, 1918: 


Elmer D. Lundberg, 

Charles C. Gillis, 

Carl B, Fields, and 

Philip H. Taft. 

The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval Re- 


serve Force to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, 
from the 1st day of October, 1918: 


Henry R. Wharton, jr., 
Donald D. Leonard, 
Tord K, Lucas, 
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Julian P. Van Vorst, Edward P. Nickinson, 
Joseph R. Tobin, Thomas L. Gateh, 
Abraham 8S. Lewis, Harry G. Patrick, 
Charles G. Lade, Alfred E. Montgomery, 
Carletin H. Crawford, Andrew C. Bennett, 
Roy QO. Hill, Frederick Baltzly, 
Thomas F. Kilkenny, Allen H. Guthrie, 
Gordon J. Morrow, Eugene P. A. Simpson, 





Thomas R. Wells, Oliver W. Bagby, 
Thomas A. West, Lawrence P. Bischoff, 
Travis F. Beale, James C. Clark, 
Edgar R. Hill, James C. Monfort, 
Clinton KE. Shepard, Robert D. Moore, 
Ralph Hicks, Carl G. Gilliland, 
Lioyvd M. Thornton, Harold Dodd, 
Ned L. Chapin, Whitley Perkins, 
Harold C. Nye, Warren A. Shaw, 
Hermann P. Knickerbocker, and tobert A. Hall, 
Arthur G. Latimer. Guy C. Hitcheock, 
The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders Anton B. Anderson, 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of August, Ralph S. Wentworth, 
George L. Woodruff, 


1918: 
Philip R. Baker. Mahlon S. Tisdale 
Harvey S. Haistip, Schuyler Mills, 
Harrison R. Glennon, Edmund A. Crenshaw, jr., 
Ralph E. Dennett, James L. King, 
George I’. Parrot, jr Villiam D. Taylor, 
Charles G. McCord, Davis De Treville, 
Alfred S. Wolfe, Homer C. Wick, 
Ralph C. Lawder John P. Dalton, 
Eugene T. Oates, Louis P. Wenzell, 
Roy W. Lewis Robert S. Haggart, 
Marion C. Cheek, Raymond E. Kerr, 
Richard S. Field, Philip Van Horn Weems, 
Rohert P. Molton, jr., George H. Fort, 
William J. Butler, Lunsford L. Hunter, 
Robert H, English, Karnest W. Broadbent, 
Jay K. Esler, Forrest U. Lake 
George D, Murray, Robert R. Thompson, 
Carroll Q. Wright, jr, Elliott Buckmaster, 
Oliver M. Read, jr., Nelson W. Hibbs, 
Joseph McE. B. Smith, Emory P. Eldredge, 
George J. MeMillin, Albert B. Sanborn, 
Willizm H. O’Brien, jr., Killis M. Zacharias, 
Ifoward FY. Kingman, Clarence Gulbranson, 
Howard S. Keep, Wentworth H. Osgood, 
James G. B. Gromer, Donald F. Patterson, 
Bushrod B. Howard, and Harold B. Grow 
Donald W., Hamilton, 


Rivers J. Curstarphen. 
The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders Herbert G. Gates, jr., 
Heister Hoogewerff, 


in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 21st day of Sep- 
John H. Falge, 


teinber, 1918: 
Calvin H. Cobb, Louis E. Denfeld, 
Robert B. Simons, Ralph W. Holt, 
Lee C. Carey. George W. D. Dashiell, 
Norman Scott, Emory W. Coil, 
Glenn A. Smith, Nathan B. Chase, 
Donald C. Godwin, George W. La Mountain, 
Richard P. Myers, Alexander W. Loder, 
Webb C. Hayes, Harold W. Scofield, 
lloward D. Bode, Carroll M, Hall, 
Jay L. Kerley, William S. Hogg, jr., 
Harold E. Snow, Beriah M. Thompson, 
Robert M. Doyle, jr., John L. Fox, 
Richard H. Booth, Earl R. Morrissey, 
M Stephan B. Robinson, 
William G. Greenman, 
Harold H. Little, 
Horatio J. Peirce, 
Hamilton Harlow, 
Hugh C. Frazer, 
Thales S. Boyd, 
James A. Crutchfield, 
Daniel E. Barbey, 
Charles P. Mason, 
John J. Brown, 
Grady B. Whitehead, 
Carl K. Martin, 
Campbell D. Edgar, 
Harry P. Curley, 
John P. Bowden, 
De Witt C. Ramsey, 
Baylis F’. Poe 
Roscoe E. Schuirman, 
Charles K. Osborne, 


’ 


rion L. Deyo, 
Harold T. Bartlett, 
Robert M. Hinckley, 
Raiph S. Parr, 

hirley A. Wilson 
Charles H. MeMorvris, 
John A. Byers, 
Virgil C. Griffin, jr 
John H. Holt, jr., 
Henry M. Kieffer, 
William A. Corley, 
benjamin Perlman, 
he ard H. Good, 
Iurnest G. Small, 
Cuileton H, Wright, 
Donald Boyden, 
Robertson J. Weeks, 
Herman I. Fischer, 
Mark W. Larimer, 
Willard E. Cheadle, 





ir 


te 


te 


Abraham C.-Ten Eyck, 
Ingram CC, Sowell, 
francis bk. M. Whiting, 


(th Ss A. Lockwood, , a 


folm IK. Richards, jr., 
William H. Burtis, 
Stanley G. Womble, 
Paul S. Theiss, 

John Wilbur, 

Charles S. Alden, 
Robert Kk. P. Elmer, 


Sharles Pr. Greene, 
reorge S., Gillespie, 
mrnet Hulings, 


; 
Sharles W. MeNair, 
ito M. Forster, 


Leonard N. Linsley, 
William H. P. Blandy, 
Hienry L. Abbott, 
James C, Jones, 7. 
Kimer L. W oodside, 
Herman Ek. Keisker, 
enn B. Davis, 

Gruce G. Leighton, 
Palmer H. Dunbar, jr., 
Rov J. Wilson, 

Ray H. Wakeman, 
Carl E. Hoard, 

Harold C. Van Valzah, 
Charles N. Ingraham, 
Adolph V. S. Piekhardt, 
Stewart F. Bryant, 
Paul A, Stevens, 
Kenneth R. R. Wallace, 
George W. Wolf, 
William B. Jupp, 
Robin B. Daughtry, 
William I, Causey, jr., 
Walter Seibert, 

Frank L. Johnston, 
Richard H. Knight, 
reorge L. Greene, jr., 
Hugh L. White, 
Reginald S. H. Venable, 
Norman C. Gillette, 
John A. Brownell, 
Thomas Shine 

Roy Dudley, 

Laurence Wild, 

Lioyd R. Gray, 

Herbert K. Fenn, 
Solomon H. Geer, 

Paul Hendren, 
Chapman C, Todd, jr., 
adenry M. Briggs, 

Paul Cassard, 
Joseph 3s Dreison tok, 
Waiter O. Henry, 
John M. Kates, 

Carl T. Hull, 

Eric F. Zemke, and 
George M. Tisda'e, . 


Lieut. Edward J. O'Keefe to be a lieutenant commander 
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the Navy, for temporary service, from the 27th day of Sep- 


mber, 1918. 


The following-named lieutenants (junier grade) to be lieu- 
nants in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of 
August, 1918: 


William E. O’Connor, 
William Twigg, jr., 
Frederick R. Kalde, 
Burton W. Lambert, 
Allen I, Seaman, 
William D. Dadd, 
Charles Swanberg, 
Mateolm C. Davis, 
William H. Muehthause, 
Leroy Neil, 

Oscar D. Parker, 
‘John A. Ward, 

John C, Hines, 

John Gallagher 
George W. Robbins, 
Cyrus S. Hansel, 





Ernest A. Healy, 
Frederick G. Keyes, 
William Eberlin, 
Frederick Petry, 
John Meyer, 
¥rederick Evans, 
Godfrey P. Schurz, 
Clarence L. Tibbals, 
Thomas J. Bristol, 
William Taylor, 
Michael J. Breshahan, 
Lafayette P. Guy, 
Edmond Delavy, 
Frank J. Mayer, 
Horace DeB. Dougherty, 
James J. Joyce, 
Joseph A. Rasmussen, 
Warner K. Bigger, 
Frank Schultz, 
Joseph Sper, 

David F. Mead, 
Henry A. Lowell, 
Charles Antrobus, 
Oliver T. Miller, 
August Logan, 

John J. Coyle, 

George F. Blass, 
Walter S. Belknap, 
George C. Lacock, 
Anton Hengst, 

John W. Boldt, 

Fred San Soucie, 
Howard H. Chambers, 
Percy R. Abrams, 
Vincent F. Le Verne, 
Charles E. Briggs, 
George B. Liewellyn, 
William C. Milligan, 
Frederick J. Legere, 
James Reilly, 

John H. MacDonald, 
William A. James, 
William A. Fulkerson 
Jerry C. Holmes, 
Conrad T. Goertz, 
Edwin R. Wroughton, 
Nathan E, Cooke, 
Lewis H. Cutting, and 
Ernest L. Jones. 


—SENATE. 
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Lieut. (junior grade) William C. Carpenter to be a lieu- 


tenant ‘in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 18th day of 
August, 1918. 


The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 


tenants in the Navy, for temporary 
of September, 1918: 


Murry Wolffe, 
Charles L. Greene, 
Arthur T. Brill, 
Ward T. Hall, 
Michael Garland, 
Erich Richter, 
John C. Heck, 
James L. McKenna, 
George W. Waldo, 
Anthony E. Bentfeld, 
Arthur Boquett, 
John Harder, 
Sigvart Thompson, 
Stephen A. Farrell, 
William A. Vick, 
John J. Welch, 
Arthur S. Rollins, 
Charles C. Stotz, 
John C. Maxon, 
Bailey E. Rigg, 
Walter A. Buckley, 
Frank E. Nelson, 


Norman McL. McDonald, 


Philip S. Flint, 
Charles W. Wagner, 
Henry A. Reynolds, 
George F. Veth, 
James E. Kemmer, 
James A. Newell, 
William W. Holton, 


service, from the 21st day 
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Fred C. Wolf, 

Charles J. Naprstek, 
Max Bayer, 

Paxton Hotchkiss, 
Leon W. Knight, 
Harry M. Peaco, 
Henry H. Beck, 
Frank F. Webster, 
John Reber, 

Charles N. Koch, 
Fred T. Rider, 
William S. Evans, 
Sofus K. Sorensen, 
George J, Romulus, 
Arthur L. Hecykell, 
Charles King, 
Quintus R. Thomson, jr., 
Ora A. Martin, 

John A. Pierce, 
Stephen Ingham, 
William R, Spear, 
William T. Shaw, 
Roy K. Madill, 
William R. McFarlane, 
Nils Anderson, 
Melvin C. Kent, 

John E, Armstrong, 
Albert C. Fraenzel, 
William A, Martin, 
Ralph B. Wallace, 
James Roberts, 
Joseph D. Glick, 
Anthony Prastka, 
Joseph W. Birk, 
Edmuad DuV. Duckett, 
Raymond A. Walker, 
Hermann Jorgensen, 
Charles F, Dame, 
Arthur J. Holton, 
Vincent Benedict, 

Ola D. Butler, 

Kdgar C. Wortmin, 
Joseph O'N, Johnson, 
David Duffy, 

Clyde H,. McLellon, 
Noel Chatillon, 
William F. Schlegel, 
Lee W. Drisco, 

James J. Delany, 
William H. Stephenson, 
Arthur E. Rice, 

John P. Millon, 
rank L. Elkins, 

Sol Shaw, 

Ernest J, Leonard, 
Thomas J. Sullivan, 
John P. Sasse, 

Will Mueller, 

John H. Chase, 

Will S. Holloway, 
George J. Blessing, 
James D. Brown, 
Patrick H. Cassidy, 
Franklin A. Manuel, 
Frank Flaherty, 
Krank G. Waugh, 
Arthur A. F. Alm, 
Bennett McC. Proctor, 
James Donaldson, 
John A. Silva, 

James Hauser, 

John E. Sullivan, 
Charles A. Armstrong, 
Chauncey R. Doll, 
James S. Trayer, 
Gregoire F. J. Labelle, 
Theodore Anderson, 
Henry Hartley, 
Nugene J. Frieh, 
Philip J. Kelly, 
Andrew G. GC, Dafgard, 
Alfred Doucet, 
William E. Benson, 
Fred C. A, Plagemann, 
Peter J. Gundlach, 
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Albert M. Hinman, 
Leon W. Becker, 
William Cox, 
Stephen A. Loftus, 
He-man C. Schrader, 
Asa Van R, Watson, 
William A. Eaton, 
James M. MacDonnell, 
Herbert R. Mytinger, 
Harol!l A. Turner, 
Charles B. Bradley, 
Curry E, Eason, 
Samuel C. Washington, 
Brice H. Mack, 
James A. Featherston, 
Walter N. Fanning, 
Herbert J. Meneratti, 
Niels Drustrup, 
Abraham De Somer, 
George Bradley, 
Donald McDonald, 
Warren Eb. Magee, 
Robert J. Kingsmill, 
Charles F. Merrill, 
Charles B. Shackelton, 
senjamin F. Ranger, 
Robert C. McClure, 
Carl 8. Chapman, 
George ©, Martin, 
Wilmer W. Weber, 
Mark Strosk, 
William W. Wilkins, 
Helge Ohlsson, 

Elroy G. True, 
James W. O'Leary, 
Warren H. Langdon, 
Andrew C. Skinner, 
Emery Smith, 
Benjamin PF, Maddox, 
George Keeser, 

John A. Rogers, 
Alfred E. Raue, 

John C. Richards, 
Frank W. Yurasko, 
Albert H. Mellien, 
Philip A. Astoria, 
Thomas A. Graham, 
William A. Mason, 
Everest A. Whited, 
John F. Murphy, 
Charles A. Kohls, 
Clarence R. Rockwell, 
Paul E. Kuter, 
William E. Snyder, 
David McWhorter, jr., 
George H. Kellogg, 
Elery A. Zehner, 
Samuel E. Lee, 
Frank Stinehcomb, 
Simon L. Shade, 
Ludwig W. Gumz, 
Wildon A. Ott, 

Hugh W. Nimmo, 
Junius G. Sanders, 
Frederick B. Webber, 
George T. Campbell, 
Charles A. Dannenmann, 
Harold G. Billings, 
Albert E. Freed, 
Frank Kinne, 
Andrew N. Anderson, 
Frank Kerr, 

Arthur H. Cummings, 
Harry J. Hansen, 
Rony Snyder, 
Newcomb L. Damon, 
Jack K. Campbell, 
George Kleinsmith, 
Albert G. Martin, 
Daniel McCallum, 
John M. Buckley, 
John J. Madden, 
Robert Semple, 
Henry H. Fowler, 
Stanley H. Sacker, 
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Elmer J. McCluen, 
John M. Kirkpatrick, 
Clyde Lovelace, 
Claude B. Arney, 
Martin Dickinson, 
Jesse J. Alexander, 
John J. Enders, 
Jesse J. Ocettinger, 
William H. Farrel, 
Thomas M. Buck, 
John Shottroff, 

John Whalen, 
Raymond C, McDuffie, 
Oscar Benson, 
William Martin, 
John S. Conover, 
Fayette Myers, 

John G. M. Johnson, 
Frederick Clifford, 
Alexander Anderson, 
frederick T. Walling 
Charles V. Kane, 
Joseph M. Gately, 
Joseph H. Gerrior, 
George S. Dean, 
Ralph A. Laird, 
(Charles F. Fielding, 
Collins R. Buchner, 
Warwick M. Tinsley, 
Archie R. Wolfe, 
rancis P. Brewer, 
Henry A. Stuart, 
Anron Eldridge, 
Judson E. Scott, 
Clyde H. Dougherty, 
Edward L. Newell, 
Robert B. England, 
Howard 8S. Raber, 
George ©. Farnsworth, 
Lars 0. Peterson, 
Omar B. Earle, 
Alfred R. Eubanks, 
Thomas Flynn, 

John F. Piotrowski 
Alexander B. Holman, 
Ralph A. Scott, 
Michael Burke, 
Irwin V. Herin, 
William F. Schlesinger, 
Herman A. Bauchot, 
Rarle G. Gardner, 
Wiitliam W. Eagers, 
Williara K. Johnstone, 
John F. Craig, 

Frank T. Green, 
Augustus K. Goffe, 
Robert S. Savin, 
William J. Graham, 
Emmette F. Gumm, 
George B. Evans, 
Edwin Fisher, 
Charles 0. Bain, 
Clarence H. Fogg, 
Joseph A, Flynn, 
James J. Lucas, 
Thomas Southall, 
Bernard S. Riley, 
George C. Neilsen, 
Sidney CG. Senle, 
Joseph C, Herman, 
Thomas G. Shanahan, 
George R. Blauvelt, 
Eric P. Teschner, 
Erich O. Tauer, 

Tens Nelson, 

Harry A. Bryan, 
Kdwin H. Briggs, 
George Schneider, 
Frank V. Shepard, 
Warren L. Graeff, 
Hector L. Ross, 
Emmet L. Bourke, 
John H. Chinnis 

Earl V. Hand, 
Alonzo W. Esworthy, 
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Abram L. Broughton, 
Robert I. Hart, 
Albert F. Blake, 
Charles Waters, 
William F. Morris, 
Jesse S. Hooper, 
Edward I. Dailey, 
John Heep, 

James H. Cain, 
Hugh J. Finn, 

Carl J. Hanson, 
William H. Wright, 
Thomas T. Emerton, 
Charles F. Ware, 
John R. MeMeekin, 
Edgar T. Hammond, 
John R. McKean, 
John D. Thompson, 
Raymond R. Smith, 
Clarence E. Williams, 
George E. Tarbell, 
Albert Wing, 

John L. Scheidemen, 
Harold A. Clough, 
Earl Swisher, 

Aibert ©. Buck, 
Waiter L. Hawk, 
Jesse L. Harmer, 
Fred H. Stewart, 
John W. Ross, 
Francis H. McAdoo, 
Almy C. Maynard, 
James A. Burbank, 
Ralph L. Dodge, 
Chavles K. Cobb, jr., 
Joseph L. Day, 
Raymond L. Watrous, 
Bulkeley L. Wells, 
Winn D. Faris, 
Walter R. O'Sullivan, 
Chester L. Nichols, 
Jay H. Keller, 

John S. Brayton, jr., 
Thomas M. Leovy, 
Conant Wait, 

Jolin Hemphill, 
Charles R. Westbrook, 
Richard S. Maynard, 
Robert M. Curtis, 
Ernest Gregory, 
George T. Jarvis, 
Thomas Robins, jr., 
Arthur C, Saxe, 
George G. Jones, 
Samuel EK, Raymond, 
Lyman S. King, 
Evans R. Dick, jr., 
Miles Wambaugh, 
Herbert M. Corse, 
George EK. MceQuestion, 
Arthur W. Ford, 
DeLancy Nicoll, jr, 
Lewis G. Smith, 
Schuyler Dillon, 

Paul A. Scherer, 
Frederick A. Merrill, 
Douglas G. Lovell, 
William F. Kurfess, 
William W. Slaymaker, 
Harold F. Fultz, 
Alfred G. Gennert, 
Edwin Cowles, 
Sydney P. Clark, 
John A, Burgwin, 
Frank T. Hogg, 
Walter H. Wheeler, jr., 
Junius S. Morgan, 
Folke E. Sellman, 
Walter P. Shiel, 
Arthur M. Tschirgi, 
Wayne F, Palmer, 
George D. Howell, jr., 
Donald MeClench, 
Charles Higginson, 
Clifford D. Smith, 





OCTOBER 24, 


ne 
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Hamilton Vose, jr., 
Robert F. Herrick, jr., 
Joseph C. Storey, 
Horton Brown, 
William C. Bok, 

John H. Wilcox, 
Edward Lloyd, jr., 
Donald M. Ryerson, 
Elmer J. Stoffel, 
Horace Butler, 

Selim E. Woodworth, 
Benjamin W. Cloud, 2d, 
John S. Lionberger, 
Philip C. Kauffman, 
toy D. Keyes, 
Richard H, Cobb, 
Frank W. Morrell, 
Franklin King, 
Francis T. Hunter, 
Conrad Chapman, 
Harold S. Simmons, 
George Taylor, 

Robert W. Emmons, 34d, 
William T. Kirk, 3d, 
Arthur T. Leonard, 
William H. May, 
John L. Merrill, 

John E. P. Morgan, 
William V. Couchman, jr., 
Thomas N. Page, 
William W. Grace, 
George R. Hann, 
Winslow H. French, 
Andrew C, Little, 
Irving R. Gale, 
Yallowell V. Morgan, 
Howard G. Cann, 
Robert B. Noyes, 
Thomas I. H. Powell, 
Kugene R. Sturtevant, 
srvan Frere, 

Henry Hale, jr., 

Thornton Emmons, 

Chester J. La Roche, 

Mallery K. Aiken, 

Milton H. Bird, 

Paul A. Hourigan, 

John R. Litchfield, 

Stanford Harmon, 

John D. Schuler, 

Carter B. Burnet, 

Clarence W. Schmidt, 

John T. Scully, 

Arthur C, Smith, 

William J. Curtis, 

Howard P. Hart, 

Hayden Crocker, 

Frederick S. Connor, 

Matthew P. Wat!ler, 

James L. Sprunt, 

Robert R. Theobald, 

Arthur C. Hoyt, 

Marion W. Lee, 

Ralph W. Preston, 

Gould T, Miner, ° 

James H. R. Cromwell, 

William E. D. Stokes, jr., 

Robert D. Bartlett, 

John §S. Upton, 

Charles H. Bowman, 

George F. Talbot, 

Herbert D. Glass, 

Percival V, Harris, 

Allan C. Brown, 

Fleet W. Corwin, 

Howard W. Kitchin, 

Leland D. Webb, and 

William Knox. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Clyde C. Laws to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the 22d day of Septem- 
ber, 1918, 

Lieut, (Junior Grade) Henry E. Rung to be a lieutenant in 
ne Navy, for temporary service, from the 27th day of Septem- 
er, 1918, 


a 





Lieut. (Junior Grade) Edward J. Carr to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the 28th day of Septem- 
ber, 1918. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 1st day of 
October, 1918: 

Benjamin F. Strawbridge and 

toy M. Cottrell. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 2lst day of Septem- 
ber, 1918: 

Brady J. Dayton, 

Philip J. Drake, 

Putnam M. Morrison, 

John A. Sweetser, 

Frederick R. Bowes, 

Raymond E. Baldwin, 

Leicester S. Pettit, 

John F. English, 

Wilbert A. Smith, 

Nelson B. Wolfe. 

Thomas R. Parkhurst, 

Herbert N. French, 

Edward M. Shingler, 

Paul R. Webb, 

Jesse B. Perlman, 

William H. Parsons, jr. 

John V. K. Richards, 

Edgar R. Payson, jr., 

Harry L. M. Capron, 

Louis S. Davidson, 

Howell Evans, 

sainbridge D. Folwell, 

Eben H. Ellison, jr., 

Francis D. Harrower, 

Edwin B. Dunphy, 

Ernest C. Haaren 

Alexander L. McKaig, 

John H. Mace 

Laurence Sclhovab, 

Douglius S. Moore, 

John H. Russell, 

Weyman S. Crocker 

Charles K. Wallace, 

John I. Wylde, 

Sumner F. Fuller, 

Edward N. Crosman, 

Lewis P. Scott, 

Franklin Pettit, jr., 

Walter W. Burnham, 

Henry M. Lamberton, 

Lindsay Bradt 

Arthur E. Bartlett, 

John G. Quinby, jr., 

William L. Kimball, 

John B. Clapp, 

Kliot L. Ward, 

Francis S. Wilson, 

Walter E. Chase, jr., 

Albert W. Findeisen, 

Bradford Norman, jr., 

I.. Selden Taylor, 

Charles EK, A. Speigel, 

Morris Phinney, 

Bennet F. Schauffler, 

Gilman M. Gay, 

George F. Newton, jr 

Alden Lee, 

Martin J. Quinn, jr., 

William L. G. Gibson, 

Jacob S. Disston, jr., 

Henry C. Taylor, 

Richard S. Walker, 

Joseph Winlock, 

James FE. Kelly, 

Arthur H, Haaren, 

Harold J. Wright, 

Cumpbell Higgins, 

John S. Bauman, 

Samuel M. Haslett, jr., 

Clarence H. Cull, 

John B. Burnham, 

Charles M. Boswell, ir., 

Johnston L. Redmond, 


Ties 


rel 
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Francis Brooks, 
Thomas L. Entwisle, 
John L. Graham, 
Marquis Pope, 
Carl O. W. Sparkman, 
John deK. Bowen, 
Robert J. Orr, 
William W. Baier, 
Marcus A. Sutcliffe, 
Anthony D. Bullock, 
Franklin W. Hobbs, jr., 
Addison Stillwell, 
Oliver B. Jennings, 
Arthur D. Murray, 
James M. Owens, 
Foster M. Hampton, 
Caspar S. Chisolm, 
Leroy K. Howe, 
Theodore C: Marceau, jr 
Lester S. Moll, 
Charles C. Savage, jr., 
Oliver P. Shattuck, 
Louis M. Pratt, jr., 
John U. Lemmon, jr., 
Arleigh D. Richardson, 
Harry L. Butler, 
John G,. Rayley, 
Willinm Durfee, jr., 
Chester J. Mattson, 
Cornelius Shields, 
Olin MeN. Richardson, 
Ricliard V. Dolan, 
John H. Minnis, 
Frederick W. Johns, 
George W. Burden, 
William K. B. Urquhart, 
Harold J. Kline, 
Thaddeus C, Jones, 
Richard Williams, 
J. Otto Holcomb, 
John G. Gross, 
Philip L. Coddington, 
Wilfred I. Stiles 
George E. Finlay. 
Edward M. Mecllvain, 
Alden Kimball, 
Edgar M. Jaeger, 
Francis M. Smith, 
Harold M. Wright, 
Edwin E. Sheridan, 
Kavanaugh C. Downey, 
Carl J. Koehler, 
J. Willis Gale, 
Gordon W. Ayer, 
Nelson L. Fortin, 
John P, Holland, 
Carroll E. Miller, 
Brothwell H. Baker, 
Frank H. Storms, 
‘Cornelius A. Wood, 
Kenneth C. Woodruff, 
George W. Palmer, 3d, 
Burmain A, Grimball, 
Fred L. McNally, 
Thomas D. Shepherd, 
Clarence J. O'Neill, 
Albert J. Porter, 
Charles A. Winter, 
Thomas T, Hassell, 
Elbert M. Burnett, 
Stanley H. Freihofer, 
Talbert N. Daughtrey, 
Russell A. Beck, 
John W. Chapman, 
Maithew F. Tracey, 
Oliver A, Bowers, 
Otis BK. Bennett, 
John J. Gaskin, 
Chester N. White, 
Thomas H. Murphy, 
Leo E. Schlimme, 
3ernard S, Rodey, jr., 
Thomas P. Kane, 
Alfred J. Byrholdt, 
Oliver H, Briggs, 


? 
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Frederick G. Trummer, 
Francis A. Knauss, 
Carl J. Hallbert, 
Albert T, Lang, 
Christian Christensen, 
Henry L. Bixbee, 
Alexander C, Cornell, 
William G. Gillis, 
Fred G. Peterman, 
Frank E. Norlin, 
Leslie R. Heselton, 
Lawrence J. Murphy, 
George R. Woods, 
Robert J. Vierthaler, 
George H. Frederick, 
Carl Hupp, 

John L. Blomquist, 
Edwin P. Lacey, 
Charles A. Goebel, 
John McKean, 
Heinrich C. A. Deglau, 
John O. Strickland, 
Raymond J. Comstock, 
Virgil F. Wright, 
George F. Evanson, 
Clarence C. McDow, 
Ralph M. Gerth, 
William S. Burns, 
Charles A. Strumsky, 
Joseph F. Caveney, 
William H. Tracy, 
John D. Morris, 
Charles R. Kehler, 
Elliott Kauth, 

James E. Finn, 
Arthur O. Kolstad, 
Stonewall B. Stadtler, 
Homer F.. McGee, 
Sydney W. Ford, 
John Harrison, jr., 
Washington EF. Bogardus, 
William T. Brown, 
Philip McK. Zenner, 
Stephen BH. Haddon, 
Clarence BE. Jackson, 
Arthur V. Holmes, 
Frederick Ellison, 
James K. Smallwood, 
Thomas J. Malarkey, 
Frederick T. Mayes, 
Edward J. Murnane, 
Harold H. Ralph, 
Matthew Woessner, 
Albert Wood, 
Kenneth H. Stetson, 
Joseph Murtagh, 
John E. Pedersen, 
Lansford F. Kengle, 
Stanley A. Jones, 
Frank A. Brandecker, 
Arthur Wrightson, 
Joseph A. Clark, 
Arthur A. Hewitt, 
William A. Lynch, 
Edward H. Smith, 
Martin &. Comeau, 
Robert B. McEwan, jr., 
Forest W. Allen, 
Dwight W. Jennings, 
Robert A. Haynie, 
Watson K. Blair, 
Francis H. Cabot, 
Ralph Forween, 
Harold K. Smoot, 
Adolph Bloom, 
Charles C. Roberts, 
Charles L. Allen, 
Guy A. Walker, 
Nicholas Kedinger, 
Percy C. Becker, 
Stockard R, Hickey, 
Alfred E. Stulb, 
Walter Hinton, 
George B) Kessack, 
Oscar Erickson, 
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1918. 


John J. Bayer, 
Oscar F. Bandura, 
Guy McLaughlin, 
Russell G. McNaughton, 
Eduard G. Jahnke, 
Otto Beran, 
David J. Spahr, 
William E, McClendon, 
Fred S. Wade, 
Jorn W. Collier, 
Enos Dahuff, 
Delos A. Humphrey, 
William J. Sharkey, 
George H. Charter, 
Edward Reavely, 
Niels Andersen, 
Howard C. Heald, 
Robert S. Dunn, 
Lawrence E. Myers, 
Robert S. Smith, jr., 
John E. Hatch, 
Ii ederick Shea, 
Clarence J. Gale, 
Albert Nashman, 
Chartes E. Olson, 
Robert Martin, 
William S. Quesinberry, 
James C. White, 
Ihdward Reynolds, jr., 
Henry O. Rea, 
Frederick W. Boldt, 
Horace L. Ham, 
George Berton, 
Alexander B. Provost, 
Harry A. Mewshaw, 
Chris Halverson, 
Villiam G. Scott, 
larry Bennett, 
KIimer J. Tugend, 
Morey H. Downs, 
John C, Mayhew, 
Tom H. Williamson, 
Hubert K. Stubbs, 
Harold V. Andrews, 
Clarence V. Waggonner, 
Henry C. Flanagan, 
Omer L. Brewington, 
Cecil A. MeKay, 
Duncan W. Frick, 
Nathan Young, 
Stuart Parker, 
Caleb Loring, 
Ralph J, A. Stern, 
William L. Hickey, 
B. Thatcher Feustman, 
Barnes Newberry, 
Bruce Burns, 
Charles H. Duell, jr., 
John R. Haire, 
Donald M. Lovejoy, 
Kidgar M. Queeny, 
Charles H. Sterrett, 
Allen L. Welch, 
Leroy H. Ripley, 
Frank A, Saunders, 
Warren P, Boardman, 
Benjamin J. Shinn, 
William J, Clarke, 
Merton R. Hinkle, 
Caspar Yeager, 
Lon H. Robb, 
William Y. Rorer, 
Cedric O. Eaton, 
Charlies A. Oliver, 
Fred C, Forster, 
George E. Ernest, 
Albert J. Fern, 
Frank Leghorn, 
Edward F, Manning, 
William G, Spurlock, 
Theodore A. Kelly, 
William H, Fiddler, jr., 
Frederick J. Leonard, 
Alan M. Gray, 
Hale G. Knight, 
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George L. Heyer, 
Charles A. Williams, 
Harold B. Collins, 
William C. Eberle, 
Henry John Behrends, 
William Henry Meyer, 
Will Frank Roseman, 
Joseph Alphonse Oellet, 
Howard EB. Haynes, 
Gustav Adolf Curt Leutritz, 
Thomas Noland, 

Walter Adam Krueck, 
Leo John Sutton, 

John Benedict Manghan, 
Alexander Otto Schory, 
Jesse Gilbert McFarland, 
Simon Peter Swynenburg, 
Joie Carwin Wilkins, 
John Reid, 

Charles Reading Shaw, 
James Charles Humphreys, 
John Joseph Coogan, 
Herbert Augustus Anderson, 
William G. Burgess, 
Arthur E. LeGros, 
William E. Bringhurst, 
Robert E. Dwyer, 
Leland C. Poole, 
Chester C. Rounds, 
Herbert J. Wiker, 
George W. Brown, 

John Cusick, 

Clarence E. Beach, 
Claudius G. Pendill, 
John M. O'Neil, 

John S. Danner, 

John P. Dix, 

Glenn F. Hulse, 

Robert E. Davenport, 
Ralph B. Raymond, 
Louis Verbrugge, 
Raymond Leo Morrissey, 
Walter Hansen, 

George W. Adams, 
Rudolf Winzer, 

Charles J. Ingersoll, 
Albert J. Courtney, 
Edward J. Bermingham, 
Frank A. Saar, 

Wiley Lb. Jones, 

Charles H. Phillips, 
Claude Farmer, 
Abraham M. Rosenberg, 
Harry B. Luessen, 
Eldridge L. Lineberry, 
Harry A. Wentworth, 
William IF. Verleger, 
Walter E. Hewitt, 
Robert L. Bryan, 
Gottlieb Grosch, 

Walter M. McCarthy, 
Ralph J. Pyatt, 

Alfred E. Green, 
Rodney B. Starr, 
William Wakefield, 
Thomas H. Escott, 
Timothy Brown, 

John C. Bauman, jr., 
Harley E. Barrows, 
Francis S. Page, 
Irving N. Eustis, 

Jay P, Clymer. 
Benjamin W. Taylor, 
Sidney B. Baisdell, 
Harry L. Dodson, 

Ray W. Bruner, 
Adolphe H. Wenzel, 
Oliver C. Field, 

Harry R. Pendarvis, 
Russel H. Lindsay, 
Duane L. Taylor, 
Joseph P. Maguire, 
Roger F, McCall, 
Oscar EF. Finlay, 
Clarence E. Kruehn, 
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Richard C, Bartlett, 
Henry W. Piquet, 
William L. Phillips, 
Nathaniel Krasnoff, 
Louis Dreller, 

George S. Harris, 
Frederick J. Silvernail, 
Edwin J. Johannessen, 
Harry J. Carey, 
James H. Alvis, 
Murray T, Wilkinson, 
Joel R. Conrad, 
Charles IF’. Hudson, 
Mdwin V. Annatoyn, 
James D. Barner, 
Arthur L. Mundo, 

“ tter L. Hunley, 
Lon W. Mills, 
idward W. Neville, 
Fred E. Patrick, 
Philip D. Butler, 
John A, Westrom, 
Edward Danielson, 
Harry F. Breckel, 
Clyde L. Lewis, 
Joseph L. Norvell, 
Joseph A. Wetzel, 
Andrew Simmons, 
Arthur F. Dietrich, 
William J. Charles, 
John W. White, 
Duncan P. Houser, 
Edward A. Wardell, 
Francis H. Stone, 
Bartholomew J. Patterson, 
Malcolm F. Schoeffel, 
Thomas G. W. Settle, 
Lucien M. Grant, 
James E. J. Kiernan, 
Richard M. Rush, 
James R. Allen, 
Daniel W. Hand, jr., 
Charles A. Nicholson, 2d, 
Paul W. Hains, 
Ralph A, Ofstie, 

Rex LeG. Hicks, 
Herbert M. Scull, 
Matthias B. Gardner, 
Leslie C. Stevens, 
Charles H. Cushman, 
Howard W. Fitch, 
Creighton C. Carmine, 
Robert F. Nelson, 
Antonio §S. Pitre, 
Winfield A. Brooks, 
Thomas P. Wynkoop, jc., 
Ernest EK. Herrmann, 
James M. Johnston, 
Arthur 8S. Adams, 
William EK. Hilbert, 
Hugh W. Olds, 
Albert T. Sprague, 3d, 
Maurice H. Stein, 
Hobart A. Sailor, 
William McC, Callaghan, 
Rodman D. de Kay, 
Harold L. Challenger, 
John J. Orr, 

Hubert H. Anderson, 
Joseph Buchalter, 
Thomas P. Jeter, 
Robert G. Waldron, 
Adolph O. Gieselmann, 
David H. Clark, 
Jeffrey C. Metzel, 
Festus F. Foster, 
Russell M. Ihrig, 
James J. Graham, 
Ralph B. Netting, 
Ralph H. Roberts, 
Valentine H. Schaeffer, 
Floyd S. Crosley, 
Kugene L. Kell, 

Allen D. Brown, 

John W. Roper, 
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William C. Vose, 
Harry B. Slocum, 
Charles E. Olsen, 
Robert P. Briscoe, 
Harry R. Thurber, 
James B. Sykes, 
Lyle N. Morgan, 
Marence H. Schildhauer, 
Cuthbert A. Griffiths, 
Franz O, Willenbucher, 
Harry McC. Jones, 
Thomas J. Griffin, 
William H. Ferguson, 
Ernest H. Von Heimburg, 
Morton T. Seligman, 
Douglas A. Powell, 
William N. Updegraff, 
Stuart S. Murray, 
John O. Huse, 
Charles J. Palmer, 
William D. Sample, 
Arthur P. Thurston, \, 
Logan C. Ramsey, 
Scott G. Lamb, 
Alfred P. Moran, jr., 
William E. Clayton, 
Richard B. Tuggle, 
Harry Goodstein, 
John H. Cassady, 
Julian B. Noble, 
Gerald L. Schetky, 
Donald C. King, 
Henry R. Herbst, 
Charles E. Coney, 
Dean D. Francis, 
Wade E. Griswold, 
William H. Mays, 
Clayton Demarest, jr., 
Kilmer R. Hill, 
Henry D. Baggett, 
William L. Marsh, 
Bayard H. Colyear, 
Charles L. Andrews, jr., 
Ralph W. Hungerford, 
Charles B. Hunt, 
George McF. O’Rear, 
Herschel P. Cook, 
John W. Cullens, 
James D. Lowry, jr., 
Albert P. Burleigh, 
Eric M. Grimsley, 
Charles K. Post, 
John B. Griggs, jr., 
Eliot H. Bryant, 
George C. Dyer, 
Alonzo B. Alexander, 
Walter D. Whitehead, 
David S. Crawford, 
Charles J. Rend, 
Everett D. Kern, 
Ten Eyck DeW. Veeder, jr., 
Robert L. Boller, 
Albert R. Staudt, 
Henry C. Fengar, 
Chauncey Camp, 
John Neal, 
Gordon H. Mason, 
Dorrance K. Day, 
Paul F. Lee, 
Marshall R. Greer, 
Philip P. Welch, 
George J. Downey, 
Walter S. Barlow, 


* Joseph R. Lannon, 


Louis B. Pelzman, 
Harry A. Rochester 
Edwin Friedman, 
George Kirkland, 
James J. Hughes, 
Carl K. Fink, 

John J. Patterson, 3d, 
Walter Ansel, 
Wilfred C. Wilcock, 
Adrian O. Rule, jr., 
Miles P. Duval, jr., 
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a Walther G. Maser, Arthur B. Homer, 

Elmer R. Rungquist, John C. Hurd, 
Valton R. Read, Clifton B, Herd, 
Daniel M. MeGurl, Innis O'Rourke, 
Willigm E. Tarbutton, Rufus D. W. Ewing, 

‘ Homer I. Sherritt, Ayres Boal, 

a Philip ¥. Sullivan, Donald S. Sexton, 

a Stephen K. Hall, Heroy M. Dyckman, 
Robert Met Smith, jr., Clement M. Gile, 

Robert B. Crichton, Harold W. Brooks, 

q Paul H. Talbot, James B. Bergs, 
Rtussell S. Barrett, Ellis W. Taylor, 
James L. Holloway, jr., Martin L. Dunn, 
Gustave H. Bowman, James W. Ryan, 
James L. Wisenbaker, George Gregory, jr., 
Ralph E. Jennings, Earle S. Barker, 
Frank N. Sayre, Edwin K. Hoover, 
Peyton S. Cochran, Walter Antrim, 
Paul B. Thompson, Laurence C. Murdoch, 
Fred W. Beltz, John N. Leonard, 
John B. MeDonnald, jr., Heary G. Anderson, 
Kenneth D. Muir, Edwin Nelson, 
Tracy M. Kegley, Arthur E. Childs, 
John G. Crawford, Dietrich G. Schmitz, 
Paul D. Dingwell, Thomas C. Parsons, 
Jaines G, Atkins, James M. Connally, 
Frank V. Aler, jr., Edmund Ocumpaugh, 3d, 
Leonard C. Parker, Lawrence Oliphant, 
Cyril K. Wildman, Arthur McL, Bartley, 
francis H. Gilmer, William O. Kenney, 
Karle H,. Kineaid, Thomas Buel, 
Carleton MeGauly, John F. A, Davis, 
(jeorge W. Brashears, jr., Elliott De Bevoise, 
Charles R. Smith, John E. Sayler, 
Giles E. Short, John R. Marsh, 
Van Rensselear Moore, Traver Briscoe, 
Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, xorham Hubbard, jr., 
Dixie Kiefer, Harold E. Barden, 
Horace R. Whittaker, Edgar Denton, jr., 
Willis W. Pace, Whitley P. McCoy, 
larold M. Martin, Ransom Henshaw, 
Joseph S. Ives, Donald Scott, 
Edgar R. Winckler, James H. Waller, 
John L. Reynolds, Percival W. Buzby, 
William J. Strachan, Thomas C. Nicholls, jr., 
John R. Redman, Roderick T, Smith, 


Ross A, Dierdorff, 


Philler Lee, 
George F. Mentz, 


Hobart M. Birmingham, 


Herbert S. Woodman, Richard E, Wheeler, 
George H. Mills, Robert N. Hoeflich, 
Charles Allen, Frederick H. Bosbyshell, 
Jack C, Richardson, Theodore C. Briggs, 
Robert M. Dorsey, Arthur T. Lyman, 
Desmond J. Sinnott, Earle H. Parkins, 

John C, Williams, Alfred V. Janotta, 


Spencer H. Warner, 
John S. Spaven, 
Grayson B. Carter, 
Riffel G. Rhoton, 
Willment P. Martin, 
ranklin P, Waller, 


Edwin D, King, 

tdward G. Shmidheiser, 
Leroy H. Davidson, 
Henry E. Coe, jr., 
Norman D. Weir, 
Vernon C, Bixby, 


Charles H. Rockey, and Howard W. Kitchell, 
Gordon M, Jackson. Vallette S. Church, 
‘The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) Joseph M. Shoemaker, 


in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of August, Chandler Bennitt, 


11s: Robert R. Gleason, 
Irving A. Chapman, William M. Akin, 
idward P. Street, Julian P. Burlingham, 
David D. Smead, jr., Thomas W, Allen, 
Raymond H. Finlay, Henry Hilton-Green, 
\mory Coolidge, David H. Frantz, 


Cortland F, Ames, jr., 
Wayland H. Sanford, 
Albert V. Hall, 
Henry R. Guild, 


John Garey, 
Leonard Jacob, 
Frank M. Orton, 
Alexander Loewy, 


Louis C. Seavernes, Newton C. Elkin, and 
Edward Kneass, Kenneth C. Kennedy. 
rancis B. Thorne, The following-named warrant officers to be ensigns in the 
Benjamin F, MeGuckin, Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of October, 1918: 
George C, Cutler, jr., Arthur F, Peterson, 
i perry: T. Guilbert, Lewis F. Kepple, 
eslie A, Wiggins, John A, Manfrin, 
Harry A, Thornton, George O. Augustine, 
Atherton K, Dunbar, ; Samuel M, Thompson, 
Warren D, Arnold, edward L. Garnett, 
LVI 725 
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Philip L. Reid, 
Arthur EK, Maginniss, 
Joseph M ither, 

Otto Gmelich, 

Villiam R. Schimmeyer, 

Marshall And 

Denis J. Kiely, 

Mortimer Laurence, 

Klmer T. Marr, 

Charles IX. Reynolds, 

Jolin H. Kevers, 

James N, MeTwiggan, 

Herman A. Berch, 

Wade Lash, 

Frederick W. Ickes, and 

Tra ID). Spoonmoore 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be commanders 
In the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1918: 

William K. Riddle and 

John G. Church 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 7th day of March, 1918: 

Erie L. Barr and 

William M. Quigley. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 8th day of June, 1918: 

Alfred E. Montgomery, 

Allen H. Guthrie, 

Ralph S. Wentworth, 

Edmund A. Crenshaw 

Robert S. Haggart, 

Forrest U. Lake, 

Nathan B. Chase, 

Earl R. Morrissey 

Harold H. Little, 

Horatio J, Pierce, and 

Abraham C. Tenkyck. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1918; 

Archie KE. Glann, 

Myron J. Walker, 

Stephen H. Matteson, 

Burton W. Chippendale 

Cornelius W. Flynn, 

Robert W. Clark 

Winthrop Winslow, 

De Witt C. Watson, 

Ralph W. Christie, and 

William D. Thomas. 

Gunner Clarence L. Tibbals to be a chief gunner in the Navy 
from the 15th day of February, 1918. 

Machinist Ernest A. Healy to be a chief machinist in the Navy 
from the 17th day of January, 1918. 

srig. Gen. (temporary) Charles G. Long to be a brigadier 
general in the Marine Corps from the 7th day of October, 1918. 

Col. Smedley D. Butler to be a brigadier general in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the Tth day of October, 1918, 

Col. (temporary) Newt H. Hall to be a colonel in the Marine 
Corps from the 7th day of October, 1918. 

Lieut. Col. (temporary) Harold C. Snyder to be lieutenant 
colonel in the Marine Corps from the 7th day of October, 1918. 

The following-named captains to be majors in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the 1st day of July, 1918: 

LKthelbert Talbot, 

Louis R. de Roode, and 

Jobn A, Minnis. 

The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the Ist day of July. 
1918 : 

iRtobert P. Jeter, 

Lawrence B. Smith, 

Richard O. Sancersva, 

Louis S. Davis, 

Jonathan Lucas, jr., 

Archie W. French, 

William L. York, 

Harry D. Gibbons, 

John F,. Williams, 

Howard B. Freeman, and 

sruce J. Mansfield. 

The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 16th day 
of August, 1918: 

Melvin J. S‘ nehfield, jr 

Pierson M. Tu ., 

Herman L. McLeod, 


son, 


, 


’ 


, 
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Clarence H. Hartley, 
John T. Selden, 
Frank C. Myers, 
Joseph D. Droderick, 
Louis A. Perraud, 
Grant L. Hill, 
Arthur F. Sennholtz, 
Carl R. Dietrich, 
Edward B. Irving, 
Wells W. Miller, 
Keesler B. Low, 
George Ehrhart, jr., 
Elmer E. Hall, and 
Charlies F. Worthen. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 


Jrecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 24, 1918, 


CONSUL GENERAL. 
CLASS 4. 
Evan E. Young to be a consul general of class 4 
CONSULS, 
CLASS 5. 
Albert H. Putney to be a consul of class 5, 
CLASS 7. 


John R. Putnam to be a consul of class 7. 
William L. Jenkins to be a consul of class 7, 


CLASS 8, 
Frank Bohr to be a consul of class S, 
Henry B. Hitcheock tu be a consul of class 8. 
Luther IX. Zabriskie te be a consul of class 8. 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 
Albert Strauss to be a member of the Federal Reserve Beard. 
UNITED STATES CrrcurT JUDGE. 


George W. Anderson to be United States circuit judge, first 


circuit. 


UNITED STATES District JUDGE. 
Edwin R. Holmes to be United States district judge for the 


northern and southern districts of Mississippi. 


UNITED States MARSHALS. 
James A. Baggett to be United States marshal northern dis 


trict of Texas. 


Cooper Stout to be United States marshal eastern district of 


Illinois, 


Kmmet R. Jordan to be United States marshal District of 


Alaska, division No. 2. 


RECEIVERS OF Pusric Moneys. 
Oscar B. Gordon to be receiver of public moneys at Camden 


Ark, 


Homer V. Sewell to be receiver of public moneys at Littl 


Rock, Ark. 


tEGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICF. 
Spires to be register of the land office at Littl 


Benjamin F', 


Rock, Ark. 


Benjamin M. Tribble to be register of the land office at Cam 


den, Ark. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Alfred Franklin to be collector of internal revenue for the 


district of New Mexico. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 
Acting Pay Clerk Robert G. Robeson to be an assistant pay- 


master with the rank of ensign, for temporary service. 


The following-named acting pay cierks to be assistant pay- 


masters with the rank of ensign, for temporary service: 


Clifford W. Waters, 
Michael A. Sprengel, 
William Elliott, 
Joseph E. Ford, 
Frank M. Sherrill, 
James E. Hunt, 
William R. Diehl, 
Hugh J. MeManus, 
Aner Erickson, 
William E. Woods, 
Jesse W. Hilts. 

Roe L. Flowers, 
Olaf Olsen, 
Alexander W. Urquhart, 
Leo A. Ketterer, 
John J. Carroil, 





1918. 
Erwin A. McKee, 
Edward H. Hulit, 
Nicholas A. Brown, 
Tate Mayhall, 
George L. Aulmann, 
John W. Overand, 
Evans D. Stegar, 
Howard N. Hill, 
Charles H. Converse, 
Alonzo A, Munsell, 
William R. Davidson, 
Leo V. Flavell, 
William M. Rogers, 
Samuel R. Ullman, 
Archie J. Lourie, 
Isidere R. Meyer, 
Cornelius A. Brinkmann, 
Gilbert A. Jones, 
Albert W. Alderd, 
Charles H. Cameron, 
Paul J. Weiss, 
David A, Cain, 
Thayer B. Thomas, 
Jacob H. Kyger, 
Joseph T, Lareau, 
Marion McCray, 
William J. Martin, 
Paul K, Coons, 

Rov L. Koester, and 
James A. Harris. 


The following-named warrant officers to be ensigns, for 


porary service : 
Clyde D. Dahiman, 
Carl Axelson, 
Levi C, Houston, 
Albert A. Elliott, 
William S. Johnson, 
Peter P. Zeller, 
John R, J. Le Roy, 
Cornelius J, O'Connor, 
Frederick A. Olsen, 
William G. Sullivan, 
John J. Dallier 
KMrnest C. Fiedler, 
John Francis Shea, 
rank E. Powers, 
John S. Bessent, 
Clyde W. Jordan, 
John F. Welch, 
Charles E. Carlson, 
Thomas J. Costello, 
Edward B. Peterson, 
Charles R. Jeffs, 
Thomas J. Quinn, 
Irank P, Moore, 
Albert J. Wheaton, 
Glenn C. Provost, 
Arthur Brown, 
Charley F, Martin, 
Arthur §. Fenton, 
Merion E. Hair, 
Julius J. Lorzing, 
Clinton W. Gray, 
Edward L. Geneh, 
George L. Morin, 
William R. Simpson, jr., 
Luttie E. Tappen, and 
Clarence E, Young. 


The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval Re- | 


7p 


tve Force to be ensigns, for temporary service: 
Robert A, McCloud, 

Philip L. Emerson, 

Rowland G. Evaus, and 

William E, Clow, jr. 


The following-named warrant officers to be ensigns, for tem- 


porary service: 
red A. Luenser, 
Clyde W. Haskins, 
Charles E. Chamberlain, 
Calvin A, Cole, 
Guy R. Bostain, 
Leo L. Waite, 
toy A. Jones, 
Lawrence S. Tichenor, 
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Wallace Cooper, 
Walter A. Irwin, 
Christian W. Manegold, 
Wilfred G. Lebeque, 
Frank L. Burgess, and 
George R. Milbourn. 


The following-named enlisted men, to be ensigns, for tem- 


porary service: 
Elmer D. Lundberg, 
Charles C. Gillis, 
Carl B. Fields, and 
Philip H. Taft. 


The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval Re- 


serve Force to be ensigns, for temporary service; 
Henry R. Wharton, jr., 
Donald D: Leonard, 
Ford K. Lucas, 
Julian P. Van Vorst, 
Joseph R. Tobin, 
Abrabam S. Lewis, 
Charies G. Lade, 
Carletin H. Crawford, 
Roy O. Hill, 
Thomas F. Kilkenny, 
Gordon J. Morrow, 
Thomas R. Wells, 
Thomas A. West, 
Travis F. Beale, 
Edgar R. Hill, 
Clinton E. Shepard, 
Ralph Hicks, 
Lloyd M. Thornton, 
Ned L. Chapin, 
Harold C. Nye, 
Hermann P. Knickerbocker, and 
Arthur G. Latimer. 


The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant 


ers, for temporary service: 
Philip R. Baker, 
Harvey S. Haislip, 
Harrison R. Glennon, 
Ralph E. Dennett, 
George F. Parrot, jr., 
Charles G. MeCord, 
Alfred S. Wolfe, 
Ralph C. Lawder, 
Eugene T. Oates, 
Roy W. Lewis, 
Marion C. Cheek, 
Richard 8S. Field, 
Robert P. Molton, jr., 
William J. Butler, 
Robert H. English, 
Jay K. Esler, 
George D. Murray, 
Carroll Q. Wright, jr., 
Oliver M. Read, jr., 
Joseph Mck. B. Smith, 
George J. McMillin, 
William H. O’Brien, jr., 
Howard F. Kingman, 
Howard S. Keep, 
James G. B. Gromer, 
Bushrod B. Howard, 
Rivers J. Carstarphen, 
Calvin H. Cobb, 
Robert B. Simons, 
Lee C. Carey, 
Norman Scott, 
Glenn A. Smith, 
Donald C. Godwin, 
Richard P. Myers, 
Webb C. Hayes, 
Howard D. Bode, 
Jay L. Kerley, 
Harold KE. Snow, 
tobert M. Doyle, jr., 
Richard H. Booth, 
Morton L. Deyo, 
Harold T. Bartlett, 
Robert M. Hinckley, 
Ralph 8S. Parr, 
Shirley A. Wilson, 
Charles H. McMorris, 
John A, Byers, 


command- 
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Virgil C. Griffin, jr., 
John H. Holt, jr., 
Henry M. Wieffer, 
William A. Corley, 
Benjamin Perlman, 
Howard H, Good, 
rnest G. Small, 
Carleton H. Wright, 
Donald Boyden, 
Robertson J. Weeks, 
Herman E, Fischer, 
Mark W. Larimer, 
Willard E. Cheadle, 
Edward P, Nickinson, 
Thomas L. Gatch, 
Harry G. Patrick, 
Alfred EK. Montgomery, 
Andrew C, Bennett, 
Frederick Baltzly, 
Allen H,. Guthrie, 
Eugene P. A. Simpson, 
Oliver W. Bagby, 
Lawrence P. Bischoff, 
James (, Clark, 
James C. Monfort, 
Robert D. Moore, 
Carl G. Gilliland, 
Harold Dodd, 

Whitley Perkins, 
Warren A, Shaw, 
Robert A. Hall, 

Guy C. Hitchcock, 
Anton B. Anderson, 
Ralph S. Wentworth, 
George L. Woodruff, 
Mahlon S. Tisdale, 
Schuyler Mills, 
Edmund A, Crenshaw, jr., 
James L, King, 
William D. Taylor, 
Davis De Treville, 
Homer C.- Wick, 

John P. Dalton, 

Louis P. Wenzell, 
Robert S. Haggart, 
Raymond E. Kerr, 
Philip Van Horn Weems, 
George H. Fort, 
Lunsford L. Hunter, 
Karnest W. Broadbent, 
forrest U. Lake, 
Robert R. Thompson, 
Elliott Buckmaster, 
Nelson W. Hibbs, 
Ksmory PV. Eldredge, 
Albert B. Sanborn, 
Kllis M. Zacharias, 
Clarence Gulbranson, 
Wentworth H. Osgood, 
Donald F. Patterson, 
Harold B. Grow, 
Donald W. Hamilton, 
Herbert G. Gates, jr., 
Heister Hoogewerff, 
John H. Falge, 

Louis FE. Denfeld, 
Ralph W. Holt, 
Ceorge W. D. Dashiell, 
Kmory W. Coil, 
Nathan B. Chase, 
George W. La Mountain, 
Alexander W. Loder, 
Harold W. Scofield, 
Carroll M. Hall, 
William S. Hogg, jr., 
Beriah M. Thompson, 
John L. lox, 

Kurl R. Morrissey, 
Stephan B. Robinson, 
William G. Greenman, 
Harold H, Little, 
Horatio J. Peirce, 
Hamilton Harlow, 
Hugh C. Frazer, 
Thales S. Boyd, 








James A. Crutchfield, 
Daniel IE. Barbey, 
Charles P. Mason, 
John J. Brown, 

Grady B. Whitehead, 
Carl K. Martin, 
Campbell D. Edgar, 
Harry P. Curley, 

John P. Bowden, 

De Witt C. Ramsey, 
Baylis F. Poe, 

Roscoe BE. Schuirman, 
Charles K. Osborne, 
Abraham C. Ten Eyck, 
Ingram C. Sowell, 
Francis E. M. Whiting, 
Charles A. Lockwood, jr., 
John K. Richards, jr., 
William H. Burtis, 
Stanley G. Womble, 
Paul S. Theiss, 

John Wilbur, 

Charles 8S. Alden, 
Robert E. P. Elmer, 
Charles F. Greene, 
George S. Gillespie, 
Garnet Hulings, 
Charles W. McNair, 
Otto M. Forster, 

Louis R. Ford, 
Leonard N. Linsley, 
William H. P. Blandy, 
Henry L. Abbott, 
James C. Jones, jr., 
Elmer L. Woodside, 
Herman E. Keisker, 
Glenn B. Davis, 

Bruce G. Leighton, 
Palmer H. Dunbar, jr., 
Roy J. Wilson, 

Ray H. Wakeman, 
Carl BE. Hoard, 

Harold C. Van Valzah, 
Charles N. Ingraham, 
Adolph V. 8. Pickhardt, 
Stewart F. Bryant, 
Paul A. Stevens, 
Kenneth R. R. Wallace, 
George W. Wolf, 
William B. Jupp, 
Robin B. Daughtry, 
William I. Causey, jr., 
Walter Seibert, 

Frank L, Johnston, 
Richard H. Knight, 
George L. Greene, jr., 
Hugh L. White, 
Reginald S. H. Venable, 
Norman C. Gillette, 
John A, Brownell, 
Thomas Shine, 

Roy Dudley, 

Laurence Wild, 

Lloyd R. Gray, 
Herbert K. Fenn, 
Solomon H. Geer, 
Paul Hendren, 
Chapman C, Todd, jr., 
Henry M. Briggs, 
Paul Cassard, 

Joseph Y. Dreisonstok, 
Walter O. Henry, 
John M. Kates, 

Carl T. Hull, 

Erie F. Zemke, and 
George M. Tisdale. 


Lieut. Edward J. O'Keefe to be lieutenant commander, for 
temporary service. 


The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be 


tenants, for temporary service: 


William bh. O’Connor, 
William Twigg, jr., 
Frederick R. Kalde, 
Burton W. Lambert, 
Allen I. Seaman, 
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William D. Dadd, 
Charles Swanberg, 
Maleolm C, Davis, 
William H. Muehlhause, 
Leroy Neil, 

Oscar D, Parker, 
John A. Ward, 

John C. Hines, 

John Gallagher, 
George W. Robbins, 
Cyrus S. Hansel, 
Ernest A. Healy, 
Frederick G. Keyes, 
William Eberlin, 
Frederick Petry, 
John Meyer, 
Frederick Evans, 
Godfrey P. Schurz, 
Clarence L. Tibbals, 
Thomas J. Bristol, 
William Taylor, 
Michael J. Breshahan, 
Lafayette P. Guy, 
Edmond Delavy, 
Frank J. Mayer, 
Horace DeB. Dougherty, 
James J. Joyce, 
Joseph A. Rasmussen, 
Warner K. Bigger, 
Frank Schultz, 
Joseph Sperl, 

David F. Mead, 
Henry A. Lowell, 
Charles Antrobus, 
Oliver T. Miller, 
August Logan, 

John J. Coyle, 

George F, Blass, 
Walter S. Belknap, 
George C. Lacock, 
Anton Hengst, 

John W. Boldt, 

Fred San Soucie. 
Howard H, Chambers, 
Perey R. Abrams, 
Vincent F. Le Verne, 
Charles E. Briggs, 
George B. Llewellyn, 
William C. Milligan, 
Frederick J. Legere, 
James Reilly, 

John H, MacDonald, 
William A. James, 
William A. Fulkerson, 
Jerry C. Holmes, 
Conrad T. Goertz, 
Kdwin R. Wroughton, 
Nathan E. Cooke, 
Lewis H. Cutting, and 
Ernest L. Jones. 


Frank E. Nelson, 
Norman McL. McDonald, 
Philip S. Flint, 
Charles W. Wagner, 
Henry A. Reynolds, 
George F. Veth, 
James E. Kemmer, 
James A, Newell, 
William W. Holton, 
Fred C. Wolf, 
Charles J, Naprstek, 
Max Bayer, 

Paxton Hotchkiss, 
Leon W. Knight, 
Harry M. Peaco, 
Henry H. Beck, 
Frank F, Webster, 
John Reber, 

Charles N. Koch, 
Fred T. Rider, 
William S. Evans, 
Sofus K. Sorensen, 
George J. Romulus, 
Arthur L. Heeykell, 
Charles King, 
Quintus R. Thomson, jr., 
Ora A, Martin, 

John A. Pierce, 
Stephen Ingham, 
William R. Spear, 
William T. Shaw, 
Roy K, Madill, 
William R. MeFarlane, 
Nils Anderson, 
Melvin C. Kent, 
John E. Armstrong, 
Albert C. Fraenzel, 
William A. Martin, 
Ralph B. Wallace, 
James Roberts. 
Joseph D. Glick, 
Anthony Prastka, 
Joseph W. Birk, 
Edmund DuV, Duckett, 
Raymond A. Walker, 
Hermann Jorgensen, 
Charles F. Dame, 
Arthur J. Holton, 
Vineent Benedict, 
Ola D, Butler, 

Edgar C. Wortman, 
Joseph O'N. Johnson, 
David Duffy, 

Clyde H. McLellon 
Noel Chatillon, 
William F. Schlegel, 
Lee W. Drisco, 
James J. Delany. 
William H. Stephenson, 
Arthur E. Rice, 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) William C. Carpenter to be a lieutenant, John P. Millon, 

for temporary service. Frank L. Elkins, 
The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieuten- Sol Shaw, 

ants, for temporary service: Ernest J. Leonard, 


Murry Wolffe, 
Charles L, Greene, 
Arthur T. Brill, 
Ward T, Hall, 
Michael Garland, 
Erich Richter, 
John C, Heek, 
James L. McKenna, 
George W., Waldo, 
Anthony E, Bentfeld, 
Arthur Boquett, 
John Harder, 
Sigvart Thompson, 
Stephen A, Farrell, 
William A. Vick, 
John J. Welch, 
Arthur S. Rollins, 
Charles GC. Stotz, 
John C, Maxon, 
jailey E, Rigg, 
Walter A. Buckley, 


Thomas J. Sullivan, 
John P. Sasse, 

Will Mueller, 

John H. Chase, 

Will S. Holloway, 
George J. Blessing, 
James D. Brown, 
Partick H. Cassidy. . 
Franklin A. Manuel, 
Frank Flaherty, 
Frank G. Waugh, 
Arthur A. F. Alm, 
Sennett McC. Proctor, 
James Donaldson, 
John A. Silva, 

James Hauser, 

John E. Sullivan, 
Charles A, Armstrong, 
Chauncey R. Doll, 
James S. Trayer, 
Gregoire I. J. Labelle, 
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Theodore Anderson, 
Henry Hartley, 
Kugene J. Frieh, 
Philip J. Kelly, 
Andrew G. C. Dafgard, 
Alfred Doucet, 
William E. Benson, 
Fred C, A. Plagemann, 
Peter J. Gundlach, 
Albert M. Hinman, 
Leon W. Becker, 
William Cox, 

Stephen A. Loftus, 
Herman ©. Schrader, 
Asa Van R. Watson, 
William A. Eaton, 
James M. MacDonnell, 
Herbert R. Mytinger, 
Harold A. Turner, 
Charles B. Bradley, 
Curry EK. Eason, 
Samuel C. Washington, 
Brice H. Mack, 
James A. Featherston, 
Walter N. Fanning, 
Herbert J. Meneratti, 
Niels Drustrup, 
Abraham De Somer, 
George Bradley, 
Donald MeDonaid, 
Warren E, Magee, 
Robert J. Kingsmill, 
Charles IF’. Merrill, 
Chorles B, Shackelton, 
Jenjamin I’. Ranger, 
Robert C. McClure, 
Carl S. Chapman, 
George C. Martin, 
Wilmer W. Weber, 
Mark Strosk, 

Wiiliam W. Wilkins, 
Helge Ohlsson, 

Elroy G. True, 

James W. O'Leary, 
Warren H. Langdon, 
Andrew ©, Skinner, 
Emery Smith, 
Benjamin F, Maddox, 
George .Keeser, 

John A. Rogers, 
Alfred E. Raue, 

John C. Richards, 
Frank W. Yurasko, 
Albert H. Mellien, 
Philip A. Astoria, 
Thomas A. Graham, 
William A. Mason, 
Everest A. Whited, 
John F, Murphy, 
Charles A. Kohls, 
Clarence R. Rockwell, 
Paul E. Kuter, 
William E. Snyder, 
David McWhorter, jr., 
George H. Kellogg, 
Elery A. Zehner, 
Samuel E. Lee, 
Frank Stincheomb, 
Simon L. Shade, 
Ludwig W. Gumz, 
Wildon A, Ott, 

Hugh W. Nimmo, 
Junius G. Sanders 
Frederick B. Webber, 
George T. Campbell, 
Charles A. Dannenmann, 
Harold G. Billings, 
Albert E. Freed, 
Frank Kinne, 
Andrew N. Anderson, 
Frank Kerr, 

Arthur H, Cummings, 
Harry J. Hansen, 
Rony Snyder, 
Newcomb L. Damon, 








Jack K. Campbell, 
George Kleinsmith, 
Albert G. Martin, 
Daniel McCallum, 
John M. Buckley, 
John J. Madden, 
Robert Semple, 
Henry H. Fowler, 
Stanley H. Sacker, 
Eliner J. MecCluen, 
John M. Kirkpatrick, 
Clyde Lovelace, 
Claude B. Arney, 
Martin Dickinson, 
Jesse J, Alexander, 
John J. Enders, 
Jesse J. Oettinger, 
William H. Farrel, 
Thomas M. Buck, 
John Shottroff, 
John Whalen, 
Raymond C. McDuffie, 
Oscar Benson, 
William Martin, 
John S. Conover, 
Fayette Myers, 

John G. M. Johnson, 
Frederick Clifford, 
Alexander Anderson, 
Frederick T. Walling, 
Charles V. Kane, 
Joseph M. Gately, 
Joseph H. Gerrior, 
George S. Dean, 
Ralph A. Laird, 
Charles F. Fielding, 
Collins R. Buchner, 
Warwick M. Tinsley, 
Archie R. Wolfe, 
Francis P. Brewer, 
Henry A. Stuart, 
Aaron Eldridge, 
Judson E. Scott, 
Clyde H. Dougherty, 
Edward L. Newell, 
Robert B. England, 
Howard S. Raber, 
George O. Farnsworth, 
Lars 0. Peterson, 
Omar B. Earle, 
Alfred R. Eubanks, 
Thomas Flynn, 

John F. Piotrowski, 
Alexander B. Holman, 
Ralph A. Scott, 
Michael Burke, 
Irwin V. Herin, 
William F. Schlesinger, 
Herman A. Bauchot, 
Earle G. Gardner, 
William W. Eagers, 
William K. Johnstone, 
John F. Craig, 

Frank T. Green, 
Augustus K. Coffe, 
Robert S. Savin, 
William J. Graham, 
Emmette F. Gumm, 
George B. Evans, 
Edwin Fisher, 
Charles O. Bain, 
Clarence H. Fogg, 
Joseph A. Flynn, 
James J. Lucas, 
Thomas Southall, 
Bernard 8. Riley, 
George C. Neilsen, 
Sidney C. Seale, 
Joseph C. Herman, 
Thomas G. Shanahan, 
George R. Blauvelt, 
Eric P. Teschner, 
Erich O. Tauer, 

Jens Nelson, 

Harry A. Bryan, 
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idwin H. Briggs, 
George Schneider, 
frank V. Shepard, 
Warren L. Graeff, 
Hector L. Ross, 
Emmet L. Bourke, 
Jobn H. Chinnis, 
Karl V. Hand, 
\lonzo W. Esworthy, 
\bram L. Broughton, 
Robert I. Hart, 
Albert F. Blake, 
Charles Waters, 
William F. Morris, 
Jesse S. Hooper, 
Edward I. Dailey, 
John Heep, 

James H. Cain, 

Hugh J. Finn, 

Carl J. Hanson, 
William H. Wright, 
Thomas T, Emerton, 
Charles F. Ware, 
John R. MeMeekin, 
Edgar T. Hammond, 
John R. McKean, 
John D. Thompson, 
Raymond R, Smith, 
Clarence E. Williams, 
George E. Tarbell, 
Albert Wing, 

John L. Scheidemen, 
Harold A, Clough, 
Farl Swisher, 

Albert C. Buck, 
Walter L. Hawk, 
Jesse L. Harmer, 
Fred H. Stewart, 
John W. Ross, 
Francis H. MeAdoo, 
Almy C. Maynard, 
Jaines A, Burbank, 
Ralph L. Dodge, 
Charles K. Cobb, jr., 
Joseph L. Day, 
Raymond L. Watrous, 
Bulkeley L. Wells, 
Winn D. Faris, 
Walter R. O'Sullivan, 
Chester L. Nichols, 
Jay H. Keller, 

John S. Brayton, jr., 
Thomas M,. Leovy, 
Conant Wait, 

John Hemphill, 
Charles R. Westbrook, 
Richard S. Maynard, 
Robert M. Curtis, 
rrnest Gregory, 
George T. Jarvis, 
Thomas Robins, jr., 
(Arthur C, Saxe, 
George G. Jones, 
Samuel E, Raymond, 
Lyman S. King, 
Evans R. Dick, jr., 
Miles Wambaugh, 
Herbert M. Corse, 
George E. MeQuestion, 
Arthur W. Ford, 
DeLaney Nicoll, ., 
Lewis G. Smith, 
Schuyler Dillon, 

Paul A, Scherer, 
Frederick A. Merrill, 
Douglas G. Lovell, 
William F. Kurfess, 
William W. Slaymaker, 
Harold F, Fultz, 
\lfred G. Gennert, 
iidwin Cowles, 
Sydney P. Clark, 
John A. Burgwin, 
rank T. Hogg, 
Walter H. Wheeler, jr., 
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Junius S. Morgan 
Folke E. Sellma 
Walter P. Shiel, 
Arthur M. Tschirgi 
Wayne F. Palmer, 
George D. Howell, jr., 
Ponaid McCleneh, 
Charles Higginson, 
Clifford D. Smith, 
Hamilton Vose, jr., 
Robert F. Herrick, jr., 
Joseph C, Storey, 

Horton Brown, 

William C. Bok, 

Jobn H. Wilcox, 

Edy ard Lloyd, jr., 

Don ld M. Ryerson, 

Elm vr J. Stoffel, 

Hor ice Butler, 

Se] m E. Woodworth, 

Be .jamin W. Cloud, 2d, 
Jc in S. Lionberger, 

P, ilip C. Kauffman, 

R. v D. Keyes, 

ith ‘ard H. Cobb, 

Fran: W. Morrell, 

Fran <lin King, 

Francis T. Hunter, 
Conrad Chapman, 

Harold S. Simmons, 
George Taylor, 

Robert W. Emmons. 3d, 
William T. Kirk, 3d, 
Arthur T. Leonard, 
William H. May, 

John L. Merrill, 

John E. P. Morgan, 
William V. Couchman, jr., 
Thomas N. Page, 
William W. Grace, 
George R. Hann, 
Winslow H. French 
Andrew C. Little, 

Irving R. Gale, 

Hallowell V. Morgan, 
Howard G. Cann, 

Robert B. Noyes, 
Thomas I. H. Powell, 
Kugene R. Sturtevant, 
Bryan Frere, 

Henry Hale, ir., 
Thornton Emmons, 
Chester J. La Roche, 
Mallery K. Aiken, 

Milton H. Bird 

Paul A. Hourigan, 

John R. Litchfield, 
Stanford Harmon, 

John D, Schuler. 

Carter B. Burnet, 
Clarence W. Schmidt, 
John T. Seully, 

Arthur C. Smith, 
William J, Curtis, jr., 
Howard P. Hart, 

Hayden Crocker, 
Frederick S. Connor, 
Matthew P. Waller, 
James L. Sprunt, 

Robert R. Theobald, 
Arthur C. Hoyt, 

Marion W. Lee, 

Ralph W. Preston, 

Gould T. Miner, 

James H. R. Cromwell, 
William E. D. Stokes, jr., 
Robert D. Bartlett, 

John 8 Upto . 

Charles H. Bowman, 
George F. Talbot, 
Herbert D. Glass, 
Percival V. Harris, 
Allan C. Brown, 
Fieet W. Corwin, 
Howard W. Kitchin, 
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Leland D. Webb, and 
Williain Knox. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Clyde C, Laws to be a lieutenant, for 
temporary service. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Henry E. Rung to be a lieutenant, for 
temporary service. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Edward J. Carr to be a lieutenant, for 
temporary service. 
The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants, for teniporary service: 
Benjamin F. Strawbridge and 
Roy M. Cottrell. 
The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade), 
for temporary service: 
Brady J. Dayton, 
Philip J. Drake, 
Putnam M. Morrison, 
John A. Sweetser, 
Frederick R. Bowes, 
Raymond E. Baldwin, 
Leicester S. Pettit, 
John F. English, 
Wilbert A. Smith, 
Nelson B. Wolfe, 
Thomas R. Parkhurst, 
Herbert N. French, 
Edward M. Shingler, 
Paul R. Webb, 
Jesse B, Perlman, 
William H. Parsons, jr., 
John V. K. Richards, 
Edgar R. Payson, jr., 
Harry L. M. Capron, 
Louis S. Davidson, 
Howell Evans, 
Bainbridge D. Folwell, 
Eben H. Ellison, ir., 
Francis D. Harrower, 
Edwin B. Dunphy, 
Ernest C. Harren, 
Alexander L. MckKaig, 
John H. Magee, 
Laurence Schwab, 
Douglas S. Moore, 
John H. Russell, 
Weyman S. Crocker, 
Charles K. Wallace, 
John I, Wylde, 
Sumner F, Fuller, 
Edward NS. Crosman, jr., 
Lewis P. Scott, 
Franklin Fettit, jr., 
Walter W. Burnham, 
Henry M. Lamberton, 
Lindsay Bradford, 
Arthur E. Bartlett, 
John G. Quinby, jr., 
William L. Kimball, 
John B. Clapp, 
Eliot L. Ward, 
Francis S. Wilson, 
Walter E. Chase, jr., 
Albert W. Findeisen, 
Bradford Norman, jr., 
L. Selden Taylor, 
Charles E. A. Speigel, 
Morris Phinney, 
Bennet F. Schauffler, 
Gilman M. Gay, 
George F. Newton, jr., 
Alden Lee, 
Martin J. Quinn, jr., 
William L. G. Gibson, 
Jacob S. Disston, jr., 
Henry C Taylor, 
Richard S. Walker, 
Joseph Winlock, 
James BE. Kelly, 
Arthur H. Haaren, 
Harold J. Wright, 
Campbell Higgins, 
John S. Bauman, 
Samuel M. Haslett, jr., 
Clarence H. Cull, 
John B. Burnham, 





‘haries M. Boswell, jr., 
Johnston L. Redmond, 
Francis Brooks, 
Thomas L, Entwisle, 
John L. Graham, 
Marquis Pope, 

Carl O. W. Sparkman, 
John deK. Bowen, 
Robert J. Orr, 
William W. Baier, 
Marcus A. Sutcliffe, 
Anthony D. Bullock, 
Franklin W. Hobbs, jr., 
Addison Stillwell, 
Oliver B. Jennings, 
Arthur D. Murray, 
James M. Owens, 
Foster M. Hampton, 
Caspar S. Chisolm, 
Leroy K. Howe, 
Theodore C. Marceau, jr., 
Lester S. Moll, 
Charles C. Savage, jr., 
Oliver P. Shattuck, 
Louis M. Pratt, jr., 
John U. Lemmon, jr. 
Arleigh D. Richardson, 
Harry L. Butler, 

John G. Rayley, 
William Durfee, jr., 
Chester J. Mattson, 
Cornelius Shields, 
Olin MeN. Richardson, 
Richard V. Dolan, 
John H. Minnis, 
Frederick W. Johns, 
George W. Burden, 
Willlam K. B. Urquhart, 
Harold J. Kline, 
Thaddeus C. Jones, 
Richard Williams, 

J. Otto Holcomb, 

John G. Gross, 

Philip L. Coddington, 
Wilfred I. Stiles, 
George E. Finlay, 
Edward M. Metlivain, 
Alden Kimball, 

Edgar M. Jaeger, 
Francis M. Smith, 
Harold M. Wright, 
Edwin E. Sheridan, 
Kavanaugh C. Downey, 
Carl J. Koehler, 

J. Willis Gale, 
Gordon W. Ayer, 
Nelson L. Fortin, 
John P. Holland, 
Carroll E. Miller, 
Brothwell H. Baker, 
Frank H. Storms, 
Cornelius A. Wood, 
Kenneth C. Woodruff, 
George W. Palmer, 3d, 
Burmain A. Grimball, 
Fred L. MeNally, 
Thomas D. Shepherd, 
Clarence J. O'Neill, 
Albert J. Porter, 
Charles A. Winter, 
Thomas TT. Hassell, 
Elbert M. Burnett, 
Stanley H. Freihofer, 
Talbert N. Daughtrey, 
Russell A. Beck, 
John W. Chapman, 
Matthew F. Tracey, 
Oliver A. Bowers, 
Otis FE. Bennett, 

John J. Gaskin, 
Chester N. White, 
Thomas H. Murphy, 
Leo E. Schlimme, 
Bernard S. Rodey, jr., 
Thomas P,. Kane, 
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Alfred J. Byrholdt, 
Oliver H. Briggs, 
Frederick G. Trummer, 
Francis A. Knauss, 
Carl J. Hallbert, 
Albert T. Lang, 
Christian Christensen, 
Henry L. Bixbee, 
Alexander C. Cornell, 
William G. Gillis, 
red G. Peterman, 
Frank E. Norlin, 
Leslie R. Heselton, 
Lawrence J. Murphy, 
George R. Woods, 
Robert J. Vierthaler, 
George H. Frederick, 
Carl Hupp, 

John L. Blomquist, 
Edwin P. Lacey, 
Charles A. Goebel, 
John McKean, 
Heinrich C. A. Deglau, 
John O, Strickland, 
Raymond J. Comstock, 
Virgil F. Wright, 
George F. Evanson, 
Clarence C. MceDow, 
Ralph M. Gerth, 
William S, Burns, 
Charles A. Strumsky, 
Joseph F. Cuveney, 
William H. Tracey, 
John D. Morris, 
Charles R. Kehler, 
Elliott Kauth, 

James E. Finn, 
Arthur O. Kolstad, 
Stonewall B. Stadtler, 
Homer F. McGee. 
Sydney W. Ford, 
John Harrison, jr., 
Washington E. Bogardus, 
William T. Brown, 
Philip McK. Zenner, 
Stephen E. Haddon, 
Clarence E. Jackson, 
Arthur V. Holmes, 
Frederick Ellison 
James K, Smallwood, 
Thomas J. Malarkey, 
Frederick T. Mayes, 
Edward J. Murnane, 
Harold H. Ralph, 
Matthew Woessner, 
Albert Wood, 
Kenneth H. Stetscn, 
Joseph Murtagh, 
John E. Pedersen, 
Lansford F. Kengle, 
Stanley A. Jones, 
Frank A. Brandecker, 
Arthur Wrightson, 
Joseph A, Clark, 
Arthur A. Hewitt, 
William A, Lynch, 
Edward H. Smith, 
Martin F. Comeau, 
Robert B. McEwan, jr., 
Forest W. Allen, 
Dwight W. Jennings, 
Robert A. Haynie, 
Watson K. Blair, 
Francis H. Cabot, 
Ralph Forween, 
Harold K. Smoot, 
Adolph Bloom, 
Charles C. Roberts, 
Charles L, Allen, 
Guy A. Walker, 
Nicholas Kedinger, 
Percy C. Becker, 
Stockard R. Hickey, 
Alfred E. Stulb, 
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Walter Hinton, 
George B. Kessack, 
Osear Erickson, 
John J. Bayer, 
Oscar F. Bandura, 
Guy McLaughlin, 
Russell G. McNaughton, 
Eduard G. Jahnke, 
Otto Beran, 

David J. Spahr, 
William E. McClendon, 
Fred S. Wade, 

John W. Collier, 
Enos Dahuff, 

Delos A. Humphrey, 
William J. Sharkey, 
George H. Carter, 
Edward Reavely, 
Niels Andersen, 
Howard C. Heald, 
Robert S. Dunn, 
Lawrence E. Myers, 
Robert S. Smith, jr., 
John E. Hatch, 
Frederick Shea, 
Clarence J. Gale, 
Albert Nashman, 
Charles E. Olson, 
Robert Martin, 
William S. Quesinberry, 
James C. White, 
Edward Reynolds, jr., 
Henry O. Rea, 
Frederick W. Boldt, 
Horace L. Ham, 
George Berton, 
Alexander B. Provost, 
Harry A. Mewshaw, 
Chris Halverson, 
William G. Scott, 
Harry Bennett, 
Elmer J. Tugend, 
Morey H. Downs, 
John C. Mayhew, 

Tom H. Williamson, 
Hubert K. Stubbs, 
Harold V. Andrews, 
Clarence V. Waggonner, 
Henry. C. Flanagan, 
Omer L. Brewington, 
Cecil A. McKay, 
Dunean W. Frick, 
Nathan Young, 

Stuart Parker, 

Caleb Loring, 

Ralph J. A, Stern, 
William L. Hickey, 

B. Thatcher Feustman, 
Barnes Newberry, 
3ruce Burns, 

Charles H. Duell, jr., 
John R. Haire, 
Donald M. Lovejoy, 
Pdgar M. Queeny, 
Charles H. Sterrett, 
Allen L. Welch, 

Leroy H. Ripley, 
Frank A. Saunders, 
Warren P. Boardman, 
Benjamin J. Shinn, 
William J. Clarke, 
Merton R. Hinkle, 
Caspar Yeager, 

Lon H. Robb, 

William Y. Rorer, 
Cedric O. Eaton, 
Charles A. Oliver, 
Fred C. Forster, 
George E. Ernest, 
Albert J. Fern, 

Frank Leghorn, 
Edward F. Manning, 
William G, Spurlock, 
Theodore A. Kelly, 
William H. Fiddler, jt, 
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I'rederick J. Leonard, 
Alan M. Gray, 

Hale G. Kniglit, 
George L. Heyer 





Charities A. Williams, 
Harold Lb Collins, 
Willinm C. Eberle, 


Henry John Behrends, 
William Henry Meyer, 
Will Frank Roseman, 
Joseph Alphonse Oellet, 
Howard E. Haynes, 
Gustav Adolf Curt Leutritz, 
Thomas Noland, 

Walter Adam Krueck, 
Leo John Sutton, 

John Benedict Manghan, 
Alexunder Otto Schory, 
Jesse Gilbert McFarland, 
Simon Peter Swynenburg, 
Joie Carwin Wilkins, 
John Reid, 

Charles Reading Shaw, 
James Charles Humphreys, 
John Joseph Coogan, 
Herbert Augustus Anderson, 
William G. Burgess, 
Arthur E, LeGros, 
William E. Bringhurst, 
Robert E. Dwyer, 
Leland C, Poole, 
Chester C. Rounds, 
Herbert J. Wiker, 
George W. Brown, 
John Cusick, 

Clarence E. Beach, 
Claudius G. Pendill, 
John M. O'Neil, 

John S. Danner, 

Jonn P, Dix, 

Glenn F. Hulse, 

Robert E. Davenport, 
Ralph B. Raymond, 
Louis Verbrugge, 
Raymond Leo Morrissey, 
Walter Hansen, 

George W. Adams, 
Rudolf Winzer, 

Churles J. Ingersoll, 
Albert J. Courtney, 
Edward J. Bermingham, 
Frank A. Saar, 

Wiley B. Jones, 
Charles H. Phillips, 
Claude Farmer, 
Abraham M. Rosenberg, 
Harry B. Luessen, 
Eldridge L. Lineberry, 
Harry A. Wentworth, 
William F. Verleger, 
Wulter E. Hewitt, 
Robert L. Bryan, 
Gottlieb Grosch, 

Walter M. McCarthy, 
Ralph J. Pyatt, 

Alfred E. Green, 

Rodney B. Starr, 
William Wakefield, 
Thomas H. Escott, 
Timothy Brown, 

John C, Bauman, jr., 
Harley KE. Barrows, 
Francis S. Page, 

Irving N. Eustis, 

Jay PP. Clymer, 
Benjamin W. Taylor, 
Sidney B. Baisdell, 
Harry L. Dodson, 

tay W. Bruner, 
Adolphe H. Wenzel, 
Oliver C, Field, 

Harry R. Pendarvis, 
Russel H. Lindsay, 
Duane L. Taylor, 
Joseph P. Maguire, 
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Roger F. McCall, 
Oscar BE, Finlay, 
Clarence KE. Kraehn, 
Richard C. Bartlett, 
Henry W. Piquet, 
William L. Phillips, 
Nathaniel Krasnoff, 
Louis Dreller, 
George S. Harris, 
Frederick J. silvernail, 
Edward J. Johannessen, 
Harry J. Carey, 
James H. Alvis, 
Murray T, Wilkinson, 
Joel RK, Conrad, 
Charles F. Hudson, 
Edwin V. Annatoyn, 
James D. Barner, 
Arthur L. Mundo, 
Walter L. Hunley, 
Leon W. Mills, 
Edward W. Neville, 
Fred E. Patrick, 
Philip D. Butler, 
John A. Westrom, 
Edward Danielson, 
Harry F. Breckel, 
Clyde L. Lewis, 
Joseph L. Norvell, 
Joseph A. Wetzel, 
Andrew Simmons, 
Arthur T°. Dietrich, 
William J. Charles, 
John W.: White, 
Dunean P. Houser, 
Edward A. Wardell, 
Francis H. Stone, 
Bartholomew J. Patterson, 
Maleolm F. Schoeffel, 
Thomas G. W. Settle, 
Lucien M. Grant, 
James E. J. Kiernan, 
Richard M. Rush, 
James R. Allen, 
Daniel W. Hand, jr., 
Charles A, Nicholson, 2d, 
Paul W. Hains, 

Ralph A, Ofstie, 

Rex LeG. Hicks, 
Herbert M. Seull, 
Maithias B. Gardner, 
Leslie C. Stevens, 
Charles H. Cushman, 
Howard W. Fitch, 
Creighton C, Carmine, 
Robert F. Nelson, 
Antonio S. Pitre, 
Winfield A. Brooks, 
Thomas P. Wynkoop, jr., 
Ernest E. Herrmann, 
James M. Johnston, 
Arthur S. Adams, 
William Ic. Hilbert, 
Hugh W. Olds, 

Albert T. Sprague, 8d, 
Maurice H. Stein, 
Hobart A. Sailor, 
William MeC, Callaghan, 
Rodman D. de Kay, 
Harold L. Challenger, 
John J. Orr, 

Hubert H. Anderson. 
Joseph Buchalter, 
Thomas P. Jeter, 
Robert G. Waldron, 
Adolph O. Gieselmann, 
David H. Clark, 
Jeffrey C. Metzel, 
Festus IF. Foster, 
Russell M. Thrig, 
James J. Graham, 
Ralph B. Netting, 
Ralph H. Roberts, 
Valentine Hl. Schaeffer, 
Floyd S. Crosley, 








1918. 
Eugene L. Kell, 

Allen D. Brown, 

John W. Roper, 
William C. Vose, 
Harry B. Slocum, 
Charles E. Olsen, 
Robert P. Briscoe, 
Harry R. Thurber, 
James B. Sykes, 

Lyle N. Morgan, 
Clarence H. Schildhauer, 
Cuthbert A. Griffiths, 
Franz O. Willenbucher, 
Harry McC, Jones, 
Thomas J. Griffin, 
William H. Ferguson, 
Ernest H. Von Heimburg, 
Morton T. Seligman, 
Douglas A. Powell, 
William N. Updegraff, 
Stuart S. Murray, 
John O. Huse, 
Charles J. Palmer, 
William D. Sample, 
Arthur P. Thurston, 
Logan C, Ramsey, 
Scott G. Lamb, 

Alfred P. Moran, jr., 
William E. Clayton, 
Richard B. Tuggle, 
Harry Goodstein, 
John H. Cassady, 
Julian B, Noble, 
Gerald L. Schetky, 
Donald C. King, 
Henry R. Herbst, 
Charles E. Coney, 
Dean D, Francis, 
Wade E. Griswold, 
William H. Mays, 
Clayton Demarest, jr., 
Elmer R. Hill, 

Henry D. Baggett, 
William L. Marsh, 
Bayard H. Colyear, 
Charles L. Andrews, jr., 
Ralph W. Hungerford, 
Charles B. Hunt, 
George McF. O’Rear, 
Herschel P. Cook, 
John W. Cullens, 
James D. Lowry, jr., 
Albert P. Burleigh, 
Eric M. Grimsley, 
Charles K, Post, 

John B. Griggs, jr., 
Eliot H. Bryant, 
George C. Dyer, 
Alonzo B. Alexander, 
Walter D. Whitehead, 
David S. Crawford, 
Charles J. Rend, 
Everett D. Kern, 

Ten Eyck DeW. Veeder, jr., 
Robert L. Boller, 
Albert R. Staudt, 
Henry C. Fengar, 
Chauncey Camp, 
John Neal, 

Gordon H. Mason, 
Dorrance K. Day, 
Paul F, Lee, 

Marshall R. Geer, 
Philip P. Welch, 
George J. Downey, 
Walter S, Barlow, 
Joseph R. Lannon, 
Louis B. Pelzman, 
Harry A. Rochester, 
Edwin Friedman, 
George Kirkland, 
James J. Hughes, 
Carl K. Fink, 

John J, Patterson, 3d, 
Walter Ansel, 
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Wilfred C. Wileock, 
Adrian O. Rule, jr., 
Miles P. Duval, jr., 
Walther G. Maser, 
Elmer R. Rungquist, 
Walton R. Read, 
Daniel M. MeGurl, 
William E. Tarbutton, 
Homer I. Sherritt, 
Philip V. Sullivan, 
Stephen K. Hall, 
Robert McL. Smith, jr., 
Robert B. Crichton, 
Paul H. Talbot, 
Russell S. Barrett, 
James L. Holloway, jr., 
Gustave H. Bowman, 
James L. Wisenbaker, 
Ralph E. Jennings, 
Frank N. Sayre, 
Peyton S. Cochran, 
Paul B. Thompson, 
Fred W. Beltz, 

John B. MceDonnald, jr., 
Kenneth D. Muir, 
Tracy M. Kegley, 
John G. Crawford, 
Paul D. Dingwell, 
James G. Atkins, 
Frank V. Aler, jr., 
Leonard C. Parker, 
Cyril K. Wildman, 
Francis H. Gilmer, 
Earle H. Kincaid, 
Carleton MeGauly, 
George W. Brashears, jr., 
Charles R. Smith, 
Giles KE. Short, 

Van Rensselear Moore, 
Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, 
Dixie Kiefer, 

Horace R. Whittaker, 
Willis W. Pace, 
Harold M. Martin, 
Joseph S. Ives, 

Edgar R. Winckler, 
John L. Reynolds, 
William J. Strachan, 
John R. Redman, 

Ross A. Dierdorff, 
George F. Mentz, 
Herbert S. Woodman, 
George H. Mills, 
Charles Allen, 

Jack C. Richardson, 
Robert M. Dorsey, 
Desmond J. Sinnott; 
John C. Williams, 
Spencer H. Warner, 
John S. Spaven, 
Grayson B. Carter, 
Riffel G. Rhoton, 
Willment P. Martin, 
Franklin P. Waller, ‘ 
Charles H. Rockey, and 

Gordon M. Jackson. 

The following-named ensigns to be Heutenants (junior grade), 


for temporary service: 


Irving A. Chapman, 
Edward P. Street, 
David D. Smead, jr., 
Raymond H. Finlay, 
Amory Coolidge, 
Cortland F. Ames, jr., 
Wayland H. Sanford, 
Albert V. Hall, 

Henry R. Guild, 
Louis C. Seavernes, 
Edward Kneass, 
Francis B. Thorne, 
Benjamin F. MeGuckin, 
George C. Cutler, jr., 
Richard T. Guilbert, 
Leslie A. Wiggins, 
Harry A. Thornton, 
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Atherton K. Dunbar, 
Warren D. Arnold, 
Arthur B. Homer, 
John C, Hurd, 
Clifton B, Herd, 
Innis O'Rourke, 
tufus D. W. Ewing, 
Ayres Boal, 
Donald S, Sexton, 
Heroy M. Dyckman, 
Clement M, Gile, 
Harold W. Brooks, 
James B. Bergs, 
Kllis W. Taylor, 
Martin L. Dunn, 
James W. Ryan, 
George Gregory, jr., 
Earle S. Barker, 
Kdwin K. Hoover, 
Walter Antrim, 
Laurence C. Murdoch, 
John N, Leonard, 
Henry G. Anderson, 
Edwin Nelson, 
Arthur E, Childs, 
Dietrich G. Schmitz, 
Thomas C. Parsons, 
James M. Connally, 
Edmund Ocumpaugh, 3d, 
Lawrence Oliphant, 
Arthur McL. Bartley, 
William O, Kenney, 
Thomas Buel, 
John FY. A. Davis, 
Elliott De Bevoise, 
John E. Sayler, 
John R, Marsh, 
Traver Briscoe, 
Gorham Hubbard, jr., 
Harold EK. Barden, 
Edgar Denton, jr., 
Whitley P. McCoy, 
Ransom Henshaw, 
Donald Scott 
James H. Waller, 
Percival W. Buzby, 
Thomas C, Nicholls, jr., 
Roderick T. Smith, 
Philler Lee, 
Hobart M. Birmingham, 
Richard EK. Wheeler, 
Robert N. Hoeflich, 
Frederick H. Bosbyshell, 
Theodore C. Briggs, 
Arthur T. Lyman, 
Karle H. Parkins, 
Alfred V. Janotta, 
Edwin D. King, 
Edward G. Shmidheiser, 
Leroy H. Davidson, 
Henry E. Coe, jr., 
Norman D. Weir, 
Vernon C, Bixby, 
Howard W. Kitchell, 
Valiette S. Church, 
Joseph M. Shoemaker, 
Chandler Bennitt, 
Robert R. Gleason, 
William M. Akin, 
Julian P. Burlingham, 
Thomas W. Allen, 
Henry Hilton-Green, 
David H. Frantz, 
John Garey, 
Leonard Jacob, 
Frank M. Orton, 
Alexander Loewy, 
Newton GC. Elkin, and 
Kenneth GC. Kennedy. ait 
The following-named warrant officers to be ensigns, fer tem- 
porary service: 
Arthur F. Peterson, 
Lewis F. Kepple, 
John A. Manfrin, 
George O. Augustine, 
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Samuel M. Thompson, 
Edward L. Garnett, 
Philip L. Reid, 

Arthur E. Maginniss, 
Joseph Mather, 

Otto Gmelich, 

William R. Schimmeyer, 
Marshall Anderson, 
Denis J. Kiely, 
Mortimer Laurence, 
Elmer T. Marr, 

Charles E. Reynolds, 
John H. Kevers, 

James N. MeTwiggan, 
Herman A. Berch, 

Wade Lash, 

Frederick W. Ickes, and 
Ira D. Spoonmoore. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be commanders 


from the Ist day of July, 1918: 


William K. Riddle and 
John G. Church. 
The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 


tenants: 


Eric L. Barr, 

William M, Quigley, 

Alfred E. Montgomery, 

Allen H. Guthrie, 

Ralph S. Wentworth, 

Edmund A, Crenshaw, 

Robert S. Haggart, 

Forrest U. Lake, 

Nathan B. Chase, 

Earl R. Morrissey, 

Harold H. Little, 

Horatio J. Pierce, and 

Abraham C. TenkKyck. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) : 

Archie E, Glann, 

Myron J. Walker, 

Stephen H. Matteson, 

Burton W. Chippendale, 

Cornelius W. Flynn, 

Robert W. Clark, 

Winthrop Winslow, 

De Witt C. Watson, 

Ralph W. Christie, and 

William D. Thomas. 

Gunner Clarence L. Tibbals to be a chief gunner. 

Machinist Ernest A. Healy to be a chief machinist. 

POSTMASTERS. 

ALABAMA, 

Sam T. Moss, Warrior. 

William H. Weleh, Wadley, 

Hubert H. Hughston, Tuscumbia. 

Clement T. Fitzpatrick, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS. 


Everett A. Matthews, Ola. 
John F. Hunt, Mammoth Springs. 
William E. Fioyd, Little Rock. 
Charles B. Gregg, Jonesboro. 
John A. Bridgford, Eureka Springs. 
William L. Newton, Camden. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Anne M. Bearhope, Oceanside. 
John L. Steward, Monterey. 
Henry R. Gewe, Los Alamos. 
Charles Brainerd, Loomis. 
Charles W. Collins, El Centro. 
GEORGIA, 
Pleasant N. Little, Madison. 
ILLINOIS. 
Matthew N. Price, Zion. 
Perley B. Colwell, Wyoming. 
Glenn P. Wyatt, Wyanet. 
Grover C, Gregory, Willisville. 
William V. Lambe, Wheaton. 
Mumford L. Briscoe, Westfield. 
Robin Etter, Waverly. 
George W. Cress, Washington. 
Fred A, Ehringer, Washburn. 
Charles S. Murphy, Warren. 
Charles M. Webber, Urbana. 
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Charles B. Taylor, Tuscola. 
Otto Bacmesiter, Toulon. 
Herbert I. Baldwin, Tonica. 
Randall A. Thompson, Thompsonville, 
Herman Richarz, Techny. 
Thomas J. Ronin, Sycamore. 
James O. McDowell, Sumner. 
Joseph P. Lawrence, Steger. 
George H. Luker, Staunton. 
Robert C. Probasco, Sparta. 
Jennie MeNulty, South Wilmington, 
Clement L. Butler, Sheldon. 
Charles E. Wescott, Sheffield. 
George Hanlon, Shawneetown, 
Edwiu R. Smith, Saunemin. 
Adam A. Funk, St. Joseph. 
Lucian D, Lyons, St. David. 
Asa B. Fagan, St. Charles, 
Howard F. Dyson, Rushville. 
Joseph R. Hudelson, Royalton. 
Leo J. Byrne, Rossville. 

Harry P. Simpson, Rock Island. 
William P. Stevens, Richmond. 
William P. Purviance, Pleasant Plains. 
Henry Stahlle, Plano. 

Henry J. Richardson, Pecatonica, 
Robert T. Ross, Palmyra. 

James J. Dougherty, Ottawa, 
Charles S. Barker, Oswego. 
Torrence B. McGovern, Oneida. 
Barney A. Iaun, Olney. 

William H. Evans, Q’Fallon. 
Franklin S. Lyman, Oak Forest. 
Solomon E. Avey, Mount Morris. 
William H. Ryan, Minonk. 
David MeFadden, Milford. 
Charles A. Brandenburg, Milan. 
Car! Montag, Mascoutah. 
Robert D. Bolen, Maroa. 

Joseph O. Smith, Manteno. 
Verdinand A. MeGowan, Manhattan, 
James Bb. Conlin, Lostant. 
Charles W. Shade, Lexington, 
John B. Henry, Lewistown. 
William B. Hogan, Lanark, 
John W. Payne, Lamoille. 

Fred H. Stevens, La Grange. 
William C. Stewart, Kirkland. 
Fred O. Grissom, Kinmundy. 
Otis E. Boyer, Kansas. 
Sylvester J. Jackson, Kankakee. 
Joel E. Cory, Jerseyville. 
Ralph I. Dunlap, Jacksonville. 
Fred C. Smith, Ipava. 

Daniel W. Touhey, Hume. 
William Finley, Hoopeston. 
John L. Schmidt, Hinckley. 
Mary B. Boyd, Heyworth. 
Milton M. Sharp, Greenville. 
Fred B. Bock, Girard. 

Bernard J. Reilly, Gilman. 
David M. Flynn, Geneva. 
William H. J. Hoeft, Geneseo. 
Ernest L. Benson, Galva. 
William Whalen, Franklin. 
Benjamin F. Wineland, Flora. 
Charles D. Rock, Farmer City. 
Gustav 3. Burmeister, Elmhurst. 
Lewis T. Rash, Elizabethtown. 
Charles G. McClary, Edinburg. 
Edgar H. Little, East St. Louis, 
Foy O. Lovins, East Moline. 
Leonard P. Cooper, East Alton, 
Anson I. Graves, Dwight. 
Martin B. Dolan, Durand. 
Marion C. Cook, Duquoin. 

Louis J. Dyroff, Dupo. 

Myrtle E. Smith, Depue. 

James N. Hall, Delavan. 

Arthur F. Hiland, De Kalb. 
Fred H. Henckler, Columbia. 
John Jakle, Cissna Park. 
Charles C. Wescott, Chillicothe. 
William H. Stolte, Chicago Heights. 
John A. O'Neil, Chatsworth. 





Charles J. Mullikin, Champaign. 
Elby Ozment, Carriers Mills. 
Walter C. Shoupe, Carlyle. 
Bernard McManus, jr., Cairo. 
John A. Lentz, Blue Island. 
Michael M. Morrissey, Bloomington, 
Edmond P. Hectorne, Avon. 
Frank W. Meisenheimer, Ava. 
Louis A. Stoll, Aurora. 
Alphus O. Haines, Atlanta. 
John F. Atkinson, Astoria. 
Joseph A. Roesler, Ashton. 
John McCann, Arcola. 
Frank B. Huber, Antioch. 
John P. Harvey, Amboy. 
Henrietta A. Rehwald, Altamont. 
Charles E, Duvall, Aledo. 
Frank Howey, Albion. 
KENTUCKY. 
John J. Hagan, Corbin. 
Stephen A. D. Thompson, Owingsville. 
John R. Paxton, Lawrenceburg. 
Goalder Johnson, Hickman. 
MAINE, 
David N. Cheney, South Berwick. 
Fred E. Grant, Cherryfield. 
Alphonso F. Russell, jr., Canton. 
MISSISSIPPI, 
Essie F. McCormick, Yazoo City. 
NEVADA. 
Florence S. Doherty, Goodsprings. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Adelbert O. Jones, Dixville Notch. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Karl A. Anderson, Yardville. 
Isaiah C. Shinn, Woodstown. 
Leo M. Danerhirsh, Woodbine. 
Howard J. Tombleson, Williamstown, 
George N. Smith, Wildwood. 
John P. Walsh, Whippany. 
James Walters, Wharton. 
William F. Bodecker, Tenafly. 
Robert J. Quince, Sussex. 
Charles W. Simonson, Spring Lake Beach. 
John J. O'Hanlon, South Orange. 
Edward J. Tidaback, Short Hills, 
Frank C. Tomlin, Sewell. 
Thomas F. Dolan, Sayreville. 
James H. Mahaney, Roebling. 
Henry Walter, Riverside. 
Frank Pittenger, Red Bank. 
William Slattery, Raritan. 
Henry Bell, Ramsey. 
George L. Kirchgasner, Rahway. 
T. Harry Obert, Pleasantville. 
Clarence D. Garis, Phillipsburg. 
James J. Cowley, Passaic. 
William H. Cook, Palmyra. 
John J. Roche, Palisades Park. 
Edward W. Sharps, Oxford. 
George F. Moore, Oradell. 
sJenjamin F. Smith, Ocean City. 
Eugene S. Burke, Morristown. 
Martin A. Madden, Morris Plains. 
Carlton ie Garwood Medford. 
Anton J. Mikolajezak, Maurer. 
Patrick J. Devlin, Matawan. 
Walter D. Finch, Mahwah. 
Thomas L. Slocum, Long Branch, 
Albert C. Derby, Little Falls. 
Sadie M. Wood. Linden. 
Andrew F. Stout, Lawrenceville, 
James A. Cleary, Lambertville. 
Arthur J. Halladay, Kenilworth. 
Benjamin F. Apgar, Hampton. 
George H. Abel, Haddon Heights, 
Lewis E. Matteson, Grantwood. 
Thomas J. Foley, Gloucester City. 
Watson Rinehart, Glen Gardner. 
Daniel J. Murphy, Fort Hancock, 
Charles H. Hitchner, Elmer. 
Emery Benoit, Edgewater. 
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Willian Griffin, Cresskill 
John F,. Peniston, Cranford. 
Reubet Covte, Coyt sville 
Arthur M. Cowie, Cedargrove, 
Valentine Gleckner, Carteret. 


Edward €C. Wheaton, Cape May Courthouse. 


Joseph P, Cullen, Boonton, 

Cyrus B. Honce, Belmar. 

Willinm B. Loudenslager, Atlantic City. 
Robert Bright, Anglesea. 

John W. Winter, Allendale. 


NEW YORK, 


Joseph J. O'Reiily, Willsboro. 
Albert C, Salisbury, Waterville. 

C. Gordon Simmons, Vernon. 
Edward J. Madden, Upper Saranac. 
Edward F. Dougherty, Tonawanda. 
William A. Cochran, Southold. 
Anna E. Joyce, Roslyn Heights. 
Albert R. Kessinger, Rome. 

Horatio S. Ransom, Ransomville. 
Besse R. Griffin, Quogue. 

Matthew T. Hutchinson, Port Washington, 
Andrew G. Senecal, Plattsburgh. 
Carroll F. Simpson, Phoenicia. 
George H. Steele, Oriskany. 

W. Cooke Oille, North Tonawanda, 
Thomas I’. Connolly, Norfolk. 
Stephen Van Tassel, Mount Vernon, 
James A. McDonald, Mamaroneck. 
George D. Hughes, Madrid. 

Bessie Sullivan, Lisbon. 

Wilbur C. Box, Linbrook. 

Joseph E. Downs, Islip. 

John D. Crosby, Inwood. 

Joseph ‘L. Durney, Huntington Station, 
Mark L. Mount, Hewlett. 

Francis J. Mulgannon, Hempstead. 
Herbert W. Rackett, Greenport. 
George H. Martens, Fort Totten. 
Charlies E, Dempsey, Fort Covington, 
Abram Lang, Eden. 

Arthur E. Hammond, East Aurora. 
Owen J. Burns, Clinton. 

Frank T. Kelly, Central Islip. 
Nicholas Reilly, Brentwood. 
Patrick A. Hallahan, Brasher Falls. 
Irving Barrett, Bedford Hills. 
Edward J. Woods, Bayport. 

Robert EK. L. Reynolds, Amsterdam. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


sarah A. Lunceford, Smithfield. 
Robert N. Cook, Graham. 
Benjamin B. Arrington, Beaufort. 
Samuel A. Branch, Apex. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 

Anna Carmody, Hillsboro. 
Mary A. Leavy, Granville. 
Reuben H. Leavitt, Carson. 

OHIO, 
Della Boone, Spencer. 

OKLAHOMA, 

Daniel R. Wright, Taloga. 
George H. Blackwood, Hominy. 
Thomas P. Stone, Custer. 
George W. Barefoot, Chickasha. 


OREGON, 


Charlies W. Holloman, Haines. 
Henry PD. Reed, Gold Hill. 
Mamie E. Gould, Burns. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


George S. Dickson, Valencia. 

Glenmar G. Gaston, 'Tionesta. 

John H. Rifeuberick, Spartansburg. 
Edward W. Workley, Smethport. 
Thomas O. Humphrey, Sharon Hill. 
Harvey Ziegler, Red Lion. 

Frederick P. D. Hazell, Norwood Station, 
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John A. Rick, Girard. 
sernard Doherty, Clifton Heights. 
William V. Wirtz, Albion. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Virginia Gantt, Wagener. 
Theron L. Gregory, Kershaw. 
Thomas M. Douglas, Chester. 
TENNESSEE. 

Lewis N. Lumpkins, Lawrenceburg, 

TEXAS. 
William T. McDonald, jr., Wylie. 
William B. Smith, Shamrock. 
William A, Garner, Runge. 
Herman P. Talley, Rockdale. 
Walter L. Crofford, Quitman. 
Edward H. Daniel, Port Neches. 
Grace R. Rubert, Port Lavaca, 
Walter L. Francis, Kosse. 
Joe I’. Coffey, Eddy. 
William G. Hardin, Brownfield. 


UTAH, 
Stephen W. Stoker, Milford. 


WASHINGTON, 
Alberta Gilson, Valley. 

Mary A. Illy, Uniontown. 

Jessie Knight, Shelton. 

Albert Meade, Pe Ell. 

Arthur Bailey, Monroe. 


WISCONSIN, 
Kathryn Meisner, Wittenberg. 

’aul C. Dierschke, North Freedom. 
Louie B. Halsey, Brandon, 

Carroll R. Eaton, Adams. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, October 24, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

O Thou who canst right all wrongs, soothe all sorrows, and 
bring Thy children in harmony with Thy will, exercise, we 
beseech Thee, Thy holy influence upon us and guide us to clear 
conceptions of right, justice, and liberty, that we may protect 
the weak, uplift the downfallen, and further Thy purposes; 
that hunger, starvation, disease, and all the evils which doth 
beset us shall be removed. Strengthen our armies on land, sea, 
and sky, that a righteous peace may be established and bring all 
hearts under Thy sway; and we will praise and magnify Thy 
holy name, through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Monday, October 21, 1918, 
Was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT, 


A message from the President, by Mr. Sharkey, one of his sec- 
retaries, announced that the President had approved bills and 
a joint resolution, as follows: 

On October 16, 1918: 

H. R. 12402. An act to exclude and expel from the United 
States aliens who are members of the anarchistic and similar 
classes. 

On October 17, 1918: 

H. R. 12982. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
purchase from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts a large dry 
dock and appurtenant lands, 

On October 19, 1918: 

H. J. Res. 331. Joint resolution authorizing the readmission 
to the United States of certain aliens who have been conscripted 
or have volunteered for service with the military forces of the 
United States or cobelligerent forces. 

On October 22, 1918: 

H. R. 10609. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to exchange the present Federal building site at Eatonton, Ga., 
for another site on the public square in said city. 

On October 23, 1918: 

S. 3470. An act to amend section 35 of the Criminal Code of 
the United States, 








1918.: 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3785) to provide 
for enlistments in the National Guard of the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amenments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4886) 
providing for the sale of certain lands in the original town site 
of Port Angeles, Wash. 

The message also announced that the Senate further insisted 
upon its amendment numbered 28 to the bill (H. R. 11945) to en- 
ab'e the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out, during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled “An 
act to provide further for the national security and defense by 
stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agri- 
cultural products,” disagreed to by the House of Representa- 
tives, and agreed to the further conference asked by the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr, Gore, Mr. Sutra of South Carolina, Mr. SmirH 
of Georgia, Mr. Kenyon, and Mr. FrRANcE as the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
conference report on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the House to the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 63) to establish a reserve of the Public Health Service. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution (S. Res. 322): 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. JouN A. STERLING, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of Illinois. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the Pre- 
siding Officer to join the committee appointed on the part of the House 
of Representatives to attend the funeral of the deceased. 


Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, an- 
nounced that they had found truly enrolled a bill and joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same ¢ 

S. 3735. To provide for enlistments in the National Guard of 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 68. To establish a reserve of the Public Health 
Service. 

RECESS UNTIL NOON TO-MORROW. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
we take a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow, for the purpose of 
considering the deficiency bill. The gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Suertrey] will be back to-morrow. That was one of the 
excepted matters. 

Mr. GILLETT. I did not know but that you would take a 
recess until late this afternoon; but to-morrow will do just as 
well. 

Mr. CANNON. Ordinarily the Senate does not order the 
printing of its amendments, but I suppose it could do so. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The clerks will have that attended to. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand the clerk of the 
House committee is looking after that in order to have it here 
to-morrow. 

Mr. CANNON, All right. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, at any rate, the conferees on the 
food-production bill have agreed this morning to report a dis- 
agreement, and the Senate, I presume, will act upon that to- 
day, so that we can take that up to-morrow, too. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We could take that up to-morrow. 
also is one of the excepted matters. 

Mr. CANNON. The Senate can adjourn from day to day? 


That 


Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 


Mr. WALSH. Is it intended if these excepted matters should 
come up, that the House will meet on days other than those 
contemplated in the agreement? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We could not meet except by unanimous 
consent. 


Mr. WALSH. The agreement contemplated that any busi- 


ness that was to be transacted was to be transacted on the days 
when the House met. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Technically it might not be within the lan- 
guage of our agreement, but I think the spirit of our agreement 
was that we could take up these three matters which we ex- 
cepted, if we could get unanimous consent to stand in recess, 
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Otherwise we would have to wait 





as I have asked. 
Monday. 

Mr. CANNON. The legislative day may continue, so far as 
the calendar days are concerned, up to and including Sunday? 


until 


Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 


Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman's suggestion does not modify 
the agreement that was made. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think it modifies the spirit of the 
agreement at all. These bills were excepted, and all that will 
be done to-morrow will be the appointment of a conference com- 
mittee. In other words, we could meet, legislatively and parlia- 
mentarily and technically, from now until to-morrow at 12 
o’clock, and all through to-day and to-night and to-morrow 
morning, we could remain in session and wait for that. But 
instead of that we can have a unanimous-consent agreement to 
recess until to-morrow, as we could have a recess until 3 o’clock 
this afternoon or until any other hour. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the House stand in recess until 12 o'clock 
noon to-morrow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.) the House 
stood in recess until to-morrow, Friday, October 25, 1918, at 12 
o’clock noon. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. PADGETT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 13112) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to acquire additional lands for the Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md., and for other purposes, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 834), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

3y Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 13115) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to acquire additional lands for the naval 
training station, naval operating base, Hampton Roads, Va.; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 13116) authorizing pay- 
ment to certain Red Lake Indians, out of Chippewa Indian 
funds, for garden plots surrendered for school-farm use; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 13117) authorizing the con- 
ferring upon civilian appointees ef the Government who have 
served the Government during at least six months of the present 
war without substantial compensation a suitably inscribed 
bronze badge; to the Committee on the Library, 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

sy Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 13118) granting a pension 
to Charles Fortier; to the Committee on Pensions. 

sy Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 18119) granting a pen- 
sion to William Gibson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of George D. Bartlett, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, protesting against stamp 
tax on bank checks; to the Committee on Ways and Means 

Also, petition of Genevieve Oium, protesting against the Sur- 
geon General prohibiting the osteopathic physicians from serv- 
ing in any capacity in the Medical Department of the United 
States Army and Navy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of Earle M. Phillips and others, 
of Los Angeles, Cal., in favor of the Edmonds bill, to establish 
a pharmaceutical corps in the United States Army; also a peti- 
tion of the same import by Louis Freedman and others, of Los 
Angeles, Cal. ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, October 25, 1918. 
(Continuation of legislative day of Thursday, October 24, 1918.) 


The recess having expired, the House (at 12 o’clock noon, 
Friday, October 25, 1918) resumed its session. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the 
bill (Hf. R. 13086) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and 
prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other 
purposes, in which amendments the concurrence of the House 
was requested, and had asked for a conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses, and had appointed as conferees on 
the part of the Senate Mr. Martin of Virginia, Mr. UNDERWoop, 
and Mr. WARREN. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, which is 
on the Speaker’s table with Senate amendments, be taken from 
the table, and that the House disagree to the Senate amendments 
and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 
13086) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and prior 
fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other purposes, 
and that the House disagree to all the Senate amendments and 
agree to the conference asked by the Senate. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees.on the part of the House Mr. Suerrrey, Mr. EaGcan, 
and Mr. Cannon. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I understand that 
a meeting of the conferees has been called for this afternoon, 
and there is a possibility that a report may be agreed upon 
before midnight to-night. I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that if the report is agreed upon it be printed in the Recorp 
of to-day’s proceedings. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that if the conferees on the urgent deficiency bill 
make a report to-day it be printed in the Recorp to-day. With- 
out objection it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 835). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
18086) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and prior 
fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3, 8, 
20, and 25. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, and 32, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lines 7 
und 8 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the 
following: “including necessary clerical help in the District of 
Columbia and other personal services,” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “including not exceeding $25,000 for personal 
services in the District of Columbia’; and the Senate agree to 
the sume. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment insert “ $500,000”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, 
and agreed to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
3 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“authorized” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ directed " ; 
and in line 8 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike 
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out the word “ six” and insert in lieu thereof the word “two”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment amended as follows: 
At the end of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert 
the following: ‘: Provided further, That property shall not be 
taken over under the foregoing power at an aggregate cost in 
excess of $15,000,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendmert numbered 24: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the 
matter stricken out and inserted by said amendment, and on 
page 37 of the bill strike out line 5; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

SwAaAGAR SHERLEY, 

JoHN J. EAGAN, 

J. G. CANNON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


THomAsS S. Martin, 

O. W. UNDERWOOD, 

I’. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13086) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, 
and for other purposes, submit the following written statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ference committee and submitted in the accompanying confers 
ence report as to each of said amendments, namely: 

On No. 1: Inserts the amendment, proposed by the Senate, 
increasing the powers of the President under the trading-with- 
the enemy act in connection with alien property. 

On No. 2: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, re 
appropriating for the District of Columbia militia the unex 
pended balances of appropriations for the fiscal year 1918. 

On No. 8: Provides, as proposed by the House, that the ex: 
penditures for the establishment of plants for shipbuilding or 
maintenance or repair may be paid from appropriations for the 
construction of ships. 

On Nos. 4 and 5: Appropriates $200,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $136,000, as proposed by the House, for em- 
ployees in the Department of State; and appropriates $200,000, 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $125,000, as proposed by 
the House, for clerks at embassies and legations. 

On No. 6: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, au- 
thorizing the payment of allotments and family allowances for 
enlisted men reported as missing in action until their actual 
status has been determined by the proper official authority. 

On No. 7: Appropriates $500,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for use of the Public Health Service in enforcing interstate 
quarantine. 

On No. 8: Provides, as proposed by the House, that con- 
struction work at the quarantine stations carried in the Dill 
shall be under the Construction Division of the War Depart- 
ment instead of under the Supervising Architect of the Treas- 
ury, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 9: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, 
authorizing the crediting of $327.04 in the accounts of Maj. 
Charles J. Nelson. 

On No. 10: Appropriates $500,000, instead of $800,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, for contingent expenses of the War 
Department. 

On No. 11: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, 
relative to the disposition of claims caused by explosion and 
fire at the plant of T. A. Gillespie Loading Co., Morgan, N. J., 
modified so as to direct the Secretary of War to ascertain, con- 
sider, and determine the amounts due and report to Congress 
within two months from the approval of the act. 

On No. 12: Appropriates $200,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $100,000, as proposed by the House, for contingencies 
of the Army. 

On No. 13: Restores the paragraph stricken out by the Senate, 
authorizing the Secretary of War to requisition or take over 
lands and buildings for hospital purposes, modified so as to 
limit the authority to a sum not exceeding $15,000,000. 

On Nos. 14, 15, and 16: Strikes out the appropriation of 
$183,186 for shooting galleries and ranges; strikes out the 
appropriation of $1,500,000 for the acquisition of lands at 
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Fayetteville, N. C.; and strikes out the appropriation of 
$1,600,000 for the acquisition of lands at West Point, Ky., as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 17 and 18, relating to the Military Academy: In- 
serts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, crediting cadets of 
the classes of 1920 and 1921 with so much of their full-course 
personal-equipment allowances as may remain unpaid at the 
date of their graduation, and appropriates $150,000 to be used 
by the treasurer of the academy to keep stock in cadet store, 
cadet mess, and cadet laundry. 

On Nos. 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23, relating to the Post Office 
Department: Appropriates $74,560, as proposed by the Senate, 
for clerical services; strikes out the appropriation of $20,000, 
proposed by the Senate, for personal services in connection with 
extraordipary work; appropriates $4,912.31 for compensation of 
postmasters and $196,045.04 for special-delivery fees, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On No. 24: Strikes out all reference in the bill to a new ves- 
sel for the Coast and Geodetic Survey, instead of the paragraph 
proposed by the House, repealing the authorization for such a 
vessel, and the one proposed by the Senate granting authority 
to construct up to the full limit of cost of such vessel. 

On No. 25: Strikes out the paragraph, proposed by the Sen- 
ate, granting —— inence and full classified status to temporary 
appointees in the } eenenaetien Bureau and Service. 

On Nos. 26, 27, 28, 29, and 30, relating to the Senate: Inserts 
the paragraphs proposed by the Senate for payments to the 
widows or legal representatives of deceased Senators and appro- 
priates $5,000 for folding speeches and pamphlets. 

On No. 31: Appropriates $501,662.50, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. for the payment of judgments of the Court of Claims cer- 
tified to Congress after the bill had passed the House. 

On No. 32: Appropriates for the payment of claims allowed 
by the accounting officers of the Treasury Department certified 
io Congress after the bill had passed the House. 

SwaGarR SHERLEY, 

JOHN J. EaGAn, 

J. G. CANNON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


REPRINT OF AN ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, 
the following statement 

The SPEAKER. What is it about? 

Mr. LEVER. It is about an extension of remarks by the 
centleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon]. He requests a correc- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, on October 16 the gentleman from 
Ohice [Mr. Gorpon] obtained leave to print in the Recorp an 

iddress of the late President Garfield. It was printed in the 


I have been requested to make 





ba ck part of the Recorp, but the words crediting it to Gen. 
G ara 1 were omitted. Mr. Gorpvon asks that this correction be 
made and that the address be reprinted, with the proper credit. 
It short. 

Mr. GILLETT. Did it appear in the Recorp as though it was 
oun address by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon]? 


Mr. LEVER. I am informed that it did. 

The SPEAKER. That was one of the most famous speeches 
ever made by the late Gen. Garfield. The gentleman from North 
Carolina, in the absence of the gentleman = Ohio [Mr. 
CGorpvon], and at his request, asks unanimous consent that the 


ress be reprinted in the Recorp, with the proper credit to | 


Gen. Garfield. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled a an- 
nounced that they had examine a and found truly enrolled a bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

S. 4886. An act providing for the sale of certain lands in the 
original town site of Port Angeles, Wash. 

RECESS UNTIL TO-MORROW. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House take a recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

‘he SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
Uninimous consent that the House stand in recess 1 
o'clock noon to-morrow. Is there objection ? 

There was no objection; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 5 
minutes p.m.) the House took a recess until to-morrow, Satu 
day, October 26, 1918, at 12 o’clock noen., 





LVI——726 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, 
Mr. SABATH introduced a joint remtatjon (H. J. Res. 329) 
to designate November 8, 1918, as Czecho-Sloy ak day, green was 
referred to the C ommittee on Foreign Affairs. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, 

Mr. ESCH laid on the Clerk’s desk the ee of the Clan- 
na-Gael, urging the intervention of America in beh: us of Irish 
independence, which was referred to the Comn sithe e on Fereign 
Affairs. 


HOUSE OF 


SATURDAY, 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
October 26, 1918. 


~YVeqe Sl 


ee of legislative day of Thursday, October 24, 1918.) 


“he recess having expired, the House (at 12 o'clock noon, 
eee October 26, 1918), resumed its session. 
CORRECTION OF THE RECORD. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to correct the Rec 
I notice that in the Recorp of yesterday the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Herrin] printed some remarks as an extension 
under date of Friday, October 25. The gentleman from Alabama 
did not receive any permission on Friday, October 25. and did 
not receive any permission this whole week, to my knowiedge. 
I do not charge him with printing an extension of remarks 
without any permission; I presume some time he has had per- 
mission, but certainly when remarks are printed under an ex- 
tension they should carry the date of the day when the leave 
was granted. 

The gentleman from Alabama in his remarks, which he puts 
in as of yesterday, prints an order by the Director General of 
Railroads which was issued October 19, which was certainly since 
he received permission. He introduces a letter of the President 
of yesterday and some comments on that letter by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris]. 

Now, I am sure, however partisan the House may be, the 
House intends to be fair, and I am sure the House will recog- 
nize that the gentleman had no right under the leave which was 
granted some time ago to put his extension in as of yesterday. 
It must be put in as of the day when the leave was granted, 
and therefore he could not put in anything after that date. So 
I ask that the Recorp be corrected striking out everything 
that occurred after the date the gentleman received permission. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I am not surprised that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts—the Republican leader—wants 
to strike my speech from the Recorp. I printed the facts and 
figures from the War and Navy Departments showing that the 
Republican claims as to expenditures in Southern States for 
war purposes were untrue. 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not ask that that be stricken ont. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago 
Republicans obtained leave to extend remarks in the Recorp I 
rose and said, “I make the same request.” 

Mr. GILLETT. What date was that? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not remember the ¢ 

Mr. GILLETT. It was not during this week? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not many days ago. 

Mr. GiILLET I know it was not this we 
Mr. MONDE! IL. Will the gentleman from Alabama give us 


the day and place in the Recorp where the permission was 


when certai! 


granted? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have not looked it up. The Recorp will show 
the date. 

Mr. GILLETT. t d: t? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not remember; but I will say to the 
gentleman that I always get permission to extend my remarks 
when Republicans are obtaining leave. I do so in order to 
correct Republican misstatements that are m 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] . 
eral Republicans the other day obtained permission to extend 


their remarks I thought that I might want to extend remarks, 
and maybe reply to something they were sending out, so "t 
obtained permission. fhey have been appealing to sectional 
prejudice nd stating that the North was being discriminated 
against by the administration, and that war funds were being 
lavishly spent in the South to the neglect and injury of the 
North. all of which is untrue, I reserved the right in order 
that I might print r ri in the Recorp. I have done that 
before, Mr. Speaker. Every Member has had this right, and 
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sometimes permissions have been granted for weeks, to my 
knowledge, and the remarks were not printed until about the 
time tnat Congress adjourned. When Congress recessed or ad- 
journed in October last year, remarks were printed from leaves 
that had been granted two or three weeks prior. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. In all of these cases, when the remarks were 
printed were they not printed as of the date when the leave was 
vranted ? 

Mr. HEFLIN, I do not know about that. It was not my 
purpose to show that these remarks should appear as if leave 
was obtained on yesterday. The Recorp will show that leave 
was granted, Let the gentleman look the Recorp up and see 
whether I had leave to print, and if I did have leave to print 
and extend ny remarks in the Recorp, I have a right to print 
anvthing under that leave unless somebody should ask me 
what subject, and then I should state a specific subject. I 
know what the gentleman objects to. The President of the 
United States, because of the Republican conspiracy to slip 
up on him and get this House and Senate and tie his hands in 
the conduct of the war, was forced to appeal to the American 
people to give him a Democratic House and Senate, and his 
letter to the country is what the gentleman is objecting to. He 
cloes not want it printed and sent out in the ConGrEsstonaL 
Recorp. We might as well tell the truth and the whole truth 
about this situation, I had permission to extend my remarks, 
and I did so. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The rule about extensions is plain enough. 
If a gentleman rises and simply gets leave to extend remarks, 
he can extend them any time before the 4th of March, but 
he can not put into the extended remarks anything that hap- 
pened after the day that he got his leave. That has been the 
practice of the House. Of course, the rule has not been invoked 
very frequently, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I have been in the House 14 
years, and I never heard it invoked before. 

Mr. GILLETT. I have been 14 years in the House, and I 
never have known a man to try to abuse that custom. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have not tried to abuse it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
that the Recorp be correeted by striking out from the remarks 
of the gentleman from Alabama those parts that apply to a 
date subsequent to his getting the leave. 

Mr. EAGLE rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Texas rise? 

Mr. KAGLE. To make this observation: The Speaker having 
stunted what the rule is, why is a motion requisite in order to 
enforce the rule? 

The SPEAKER. The ConeresstonAr Recorp is a matter en- 
tirely in the hands ef the House and not in the hands of the 
Spenker. The Speaker stated what the rule is in a proper way. 

Mr. HEEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, in order te prevent this injustice 
Ix ug done me and the administration which has the conduct 
of this war in hand, and in order to prevent the Republican 
minerity leader from keeping this truth which is in my speech 
from going to the country, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman. from 
Alabama to withhold it for a moment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I withhold it for a moment, but 
I shall make it again. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will withhold temporarily the point of no quorum, I desire recog: 
nition upon this point. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama withholds 
his point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I do not feel that 
the point made by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GILLETT] is well taken. At least, I am not prepared to concede 
that it is at this time. Of course, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts knows that I wish to be perfectly fair about the mat- 
ter, but I have never heard the rule invoked that where one 
had authority to extend his remarks in the Recorp it meant 
that he could insert only whatever data he desired to insert 
which had oecurred prior to the time or i‘ the time of the se- 
curing of permission to extend, 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Certainly, 
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Mr. GILLETT. Is it not always the practice when a Mem- 
ber gets permission to extend his remarks in the Recorp that 
the extension appears in the Recorp as of the date when he 
obtained permission? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I say very frankly to the gen- 
tleman that I have not noticed just what the print carries in 
respect to that. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman is logical, and if he will think 
for a moment he will realize the truth of what I say. A Member 
rises and makes a speech, and then asks permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp. Of course, that means that he ex- 
tends them as of that date. It must mean that; and if the 
gentleman will observe the Recorp he will find that it is always 
printed in the Recorp as of that date. If that is so, no man 
who has any sense of self-respect could put in something which 
occurred after he obtained permission when he prints his speech ; 
for instance, as of the date upon which he obtained permission. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I object to the language of tho 
gentleman from Massachusetts, and he can not apply any such 
language to me. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama will please 
suspend. The gentleman from Massachusetts was making a 
general statement which did not apply to the gentleman from 
Alabama any more than it applied to the Chair or any other 
Member of the House. It may have been an extreme statement, 
and the Chair thinks it was. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will observe, I 
said that when a Member prints a speech as of a certain date 
he would not, with self-respect—and this does not apply to the 
gentleman, because the gentleman violated the rule by not 
printing his speech as of the date when he was granted per- 
mission to print it, but as of yesterday—he can not with self- 
respect include within his remarks when printed as of a certain 
date matters which occurred thereafter. If the gentleman had 
printed his remarks as of the date when he obtained permis- 
sion, he will recognize, as every Member will recognize, how 
absurd it would have been to print a speech as of October 17, 
say, and then include in it some statements which were not 
issued until a week after. So that I think the gentleman from 
Tennessee, who is a logical man and who is fair, will at once 
recognize that that is inevitably so, that the leave to print 
means that the leave is to print as of that date, and although it 
is not printed for many days, yet if it bears the date of the 
time when permission was granted or when the speech was 
originally delivered, it would, therefore, be prepesterous for 
anyone to include within it something which occurred after- 
wards, as, for instance, to include within a speech delivered 
as of the date of October 17, some facts which did not oeecur 
until a week afterwards. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I do not agree 
with the gentleman’s premise, that where a Member rises, for 
instance, and obtains unanimous consent to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp, that that means the remarks must be printed 
as of that date in the Recorp. It has been quite a while since 
I recall when general leave to print was given, but, of course, 
in the experience of all of us here, it has oecurred that general 
leave to print has been given for 10 legislative days, even afier 
the adjournment of Congress in some instances. 

Mr. GILLETT. But that leave always specified. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not agree with the gen- 
tleman’s premise. If we admit the gentleman’s premise, wo 
will have to admit his conclusion; but I do not agree with the 
gentleman’s premise that where general permission is given to 
print it necessarily follows that the Member obtaining it must 
print as of the date upon which permission is granted. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

yield? 
“ Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. For that reason I am not pres 
pared to vote to strike out the gentleman’s remarks. I am 
anxious to protect the Recorp. I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, when a gentleman 
rises to obtain leave to print, does he not have in mind to print 
remarks concerning something that has already happened or 
concerning something which he then has in his mind, and not to 
anticipate something that may happen in the future? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Not necessarily. IF am sure 
that I can, with a little time, find and point out te the gentle- 
man cases in which Members have obtained permission to ¢Xx- 
tend their remarks in the Recorp and have inserted in the 
Recorp things that eceurred subsequent to the date upen which 
permission was granted, , 

Mr, WOOD of Indiana. If that be true, it is no justification, 
for the reason that if the House is to have any control over 
its Recorp, and there is to be any system at all with reference 
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to the conduct of the rule of extension of remarks, it hed Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Then I understand there is 


be in respect to something that a man has in mind at the time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The time for the House to 
protect itself, if it anticipates any protection is necessary, is 
ut the time the request is made. Of course, if matter is in- 
serted in violation of the rules of the House it does not matter 
as of what date it may be inserted. The right of the House to 
strike out is unquestioned, but I do not understand that it is 
contended that the matter here is objectionable to any rule of 
the House. 

Mr. GILLETT. Not in the slightest. I am perfectly willing 
that the matter should be inserted in a proper way. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. 
the proposition that matters are inserted which occurred subse- 
quent to the date at which the gentleman obtained permission 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
when the House agree that a Member may extend his remarks 
in the Recorp that they are agreeing to something in the future 
that they do not know anything about? I think it is directly 
to the contrary, that they are agreeing he may extend his 
remarks upon what has already occurred. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, no gentleman will 
jusert in the Recorp any remarks which are offensive to the 
rules of the House. That is the only limitation. I do not think 
it is understood 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am talking about fairness and un- 
derstanding between each Member, between man and man. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not think it is under- 
stood where consent is given to a gentleman to insert——— 

Mir. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yi ld? 

Mr. GILLETT. I will yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Did I understand the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to say that he had no objection to the matter 
going into the Recorp? 

Mr. GILLETT. I have not the slightest objection person- 
ally, but I do not like to see the rules violated. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The main objection I understand the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has to the insertion of the mat- 
ter is of the date of Friday, October 25, that appears at the 
head of the extension of remarks? 

Mr. GILLETT. They had no right to go in at all. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama had no right to put it in, and [I am sur- 
prised the gentleman from Tennessee does not recognize that 
when a gentleman gets up and asks leave to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp, when it goes in the Recorp it ought to go in as of 
the date he asked it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not understand there is 
any rule. If the right is granted in that form—I do not re- 
iuember the form in which leave was granted the gentleman; I 
do not recall I was on the floor when it occurred—but if that 
leave was granted, if he arose and said, “ Mr. Speaker, I ask 
inanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp,” and 
the question was put and that was granted without limitation, 
he would have the right to extend at any time during the re- 
mainder of this session 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
of the session. 

Mr. GILLETT. 
date. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 








Any time during the remainder 
And it should have been printed as of that 
Will the gentleman yield? 


I will. 
As a matter of fact, has not the 


It is wholly predicated upon | 


+ CO _OOMoDO 


fentieman-himself and almost every other Member of the House | 


done that very thing? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennesse. I do not recall that I have ever 
extended remarks in the Recorp, except 

Mr: CARTER of Oklahoma. I have extended mine. 

Mr. GILLETT. But did not the gentleman put the date? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I put the remarks in as of the 
date printed. 

Mr. GILLETT. I have never seen that, except as of the date 
of the permission to print. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 

Mr. GILLETT. I will. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Is there anything in the ex- 
tension of remarks that is objectionable, if it was printed within 
the five days? 

Mr. GILLETT. 
the five days, 





Will the gentleman yield? 


Except that it was not in existence within 


ree 


nothing in it that is objectionable— 

Mr. GILLETT. It is obviously a political speech printed con- 
trary to the rules of the House in order to circulate without 
paying postage the President's letter, the order of the Director 
General of Railroads, and Mr. Scorr Freruis’s remarks. That is 
obviously the purpose of it, a political partisan speech, which I 
think 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. But I understood persone 
ally the gentleman had no objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. I have no objection personally. I do not think 
it would do any good. Of course, the President's letter has been 
in all the papers anyway, and I do not think the remarks of 
Mr. Frerris—well, I will not say that. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Would the gentleman object 
to its being reincorporated in to-day’s Recorp? 

Mr. GILLETT. I would not have the slightest objection if 
the gentleman would strike it out from yesterday's Recorp, or 
the gentleman from Mississippi himself would ask leave— 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. But I understood the gentie- 
man to say he would have no objection—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. It will not rest on any such contingency as 
that. What I have printed is properly in the Recorp. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, suppose I make this suggestion: 
Suppose this remains in the Recorp and with it there is also 
permitted to go into the Recorp the statement just issued by 
Mr. Lopce and others. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No, sir: under the circumstances, I would 
not permit that. Leave must be granted in the regular way. 

Mr. GILLETT. I thought probably not. I would like to leave 
it to that side of the House if my suggestion is not a fair propo- 
sition. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman yield? I will suggest 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts postpone his motion. 
and, of course, the gentleman from Alabama will withdraw for 
the present his point of no quorum, and let us take up and 
consider and dispose of, if we can, the first deficiency bill, and 
then the gentleman from Massachusetts can renew it. 

Mr. GOOD. No; then we will adjourn. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Wedo not want the point of no quorum made. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, when a Member receives per- 
mission to extend his remarks and then makes an extension 
in the Recorp, should his remarks be dated as of the date he 
secured the right to extend or as of some other date? 

The SPEAKER. That is hardly a parliamentary question, 
but the Chair will answer it, anyhow. Yes; it ought to be 
dated when he gets leave. That is the common sense of the 
thing; and the Chair recollects—— 

Mr. NORTON. It has been my observation that that has 
always been done heretofore. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know whether it has 
or not. He will not undertake to say. 

Mr. MONDELL. The propriety of the gentleman’s remarks 
having been challenged, it seems to me the gentleman should 
inform the House as to the date on which and circumstances 
under which he secured permission to extend remarks. I do 
not recall any general permission to extend remarks having 
been granted for some time in the House to anyone. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, the Chair does not undertake to 
speak by the Recorp; but I remember one evening there were 
half a dozen, and possibly more, gentlemen who hopped up and 
asked unanimous consent to extend their remarks in the Recorp, 
and the House, being in good humor, gave them all leave to do 
so, and among others was the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
HeFriin]. Now, what the date was I do not remember. 

Mr. GILLETT. Should he not show by the Recorp his leave 
to print? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the burden is on him. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman asserts that he has the right 
to print. I wou'd like to have him show it in the ReEcorp, 

The SPEAKER. The first time my attention was called to 
this question—and I have forgotten what year it was, but I 
think it was 1904, when Presiden; Roosevelt was a candidate 
for reelection—a very eminent Member of the House, not a 
Member of it now, got leave to extend his remarks in the Recorp, 
and about 30 days after the House adjourned for good he 
printed a speech that must have taken 20 or 30 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, and he loaded it up with every 
political thing he could get hold of, down te the day he put 
it in the Rerorp. But Congress was not in session. And 
while there was a good deal of criticism of it and mouthing 
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about it, by the time the election was over and we all got back 
here in December everybody was in a good humor and nobody 
ever moved to strike the speech out of the Recorp. It was the 
grossest case I ever saw. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for three minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the point of no quorum is pend- 
ing. The gentlemen’s agreement, with which we are all 
familiar, is that when the House adjourns it adjourn to meet 
every three days. Our colleagues from both sides of the House 
are scattered all over the country in their campaign. Now, 
what Is the situation? Here is an appropriation bill of between 
six and seven billions of dollars that looks to the prosecution 
of this war. It is important that it should be passed here and 
now by the House agreeing to a conference report, but it can 
not be passed in the event the point of order of no quorum is 
insisted upon. 

Now, the bill is of real substance; it nieans shot and shell 
and provisions and ships. It is almost impossible to get a quo- 
rem here. It is not just to our absent colleagues that we 
should be called upon to get a quorum. 

Now, I want to make one further remark about this matter. 
If the gentleman from Alabama and myself were both dead, we 
would be buried and the funeral expenses would be paid, and 
that would be the end of it. The point i. made that the gentle- 
man from Alabama has violated the customs of the House by 
printing something under leave to print obtained some days 
ago, and that he has printed the President’s partisan appeal to 
the country, the object being that it should be frankable. Well, 
it is pretty well distributed in the newspapers, and, God knows, 
I have no objection, and I do not believe this side of the House 
has any objection. If that side of the House thinks it well to 
make it frankable, then it should be made frankab’e. And in 
view of what has taken place, and in view of the emergency 
that is upon us, the real emergency for the prosecution of this 
war and the support of the President of the United States, the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, in the prosecution 
of the war, where both sides of the House will vote between six 
and seven billions of dollars, I am going to ask unanimous con- 
sent that this whole thing may be stopped for the present, in 
order that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHertry] may 
call up his conference report. And after it is adopted I hope 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] may ask unanimous 
consent to print the matter that is objected to, and if he does 
not feel like that, inasmuch as he may think it might reflect 
against him, I will ask that it be printed. Good God, I have 
no objection to its being printed and sent broadcast! [Ap- 
plause.}] But my object is to pass this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the gentleman 
from Alamaba is not willing that the House should pass on 
whether he has violated the rules or not, but makes the point 
of no quorum—which, of course, would be of great inconvenience 
to many Members on both that side and this and delay this 
zreat appropriation bill, I for the present withdraw my motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GiL_err] withdraws his motion. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I present a conferenee report 
upon the first urgent deficiency bill, and under the permission 
of the House given last night this report was printed in to-day’s 
Rrconp. I desire to call it up. 

‘The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky calls up the 
conference report on the deficiency bill, which the Clerk will 
read, 

STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, temporarily I yield, that the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] may present for 
printing another conference report. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I present for printing under the 
rule the conference report and accompanying statement on the 
bill (H. K. 11945) making appropriations to enable the Seere- 
tary of Agriculture to carry out during the fiseal year ending 
June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide further for the national seeurity and defense by stimu- 
lating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agricul- 
tural products, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The conference report is ordered printed 
under the rule. 

ee are the conference report and accompanying state- 
ment: 
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CONFERENCE REPORT, 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11945) making appropriations to enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to carry out, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
the purposes of the act entitled “An act to provide further for 
the national security and defense by stimulating agriculture 
and facilitating the distribution of agricultural products, and 
for other purposes,” having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

Amendment No, 28: The committee on conference have been 
unable to agree on the amendmvcut of the Senate numbered 28. 

A. F, LEvER, 

EK. S. CANDLER, 

G. M. HavceEnN, 

J, C. McLAUGHLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

T. P. Gore, 

W. 8S. KENyonN, 

Hoxe SMITH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Hwuses on the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 28 to the bill (H. R. 11945) making appro- 
priations to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the 
act entitled “An act to provide further for the national security 
and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the 
distribution of agricultural products, and for other purposes,” 
submit the following statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conference committee and submitted 
in the accompanying conference report as to said Senate amend- 
ment numbered 28, namely: 

On amendment No. 28: This amendment adds new language 
and constitutes what is commonly known as the Pomerene anti- 
rent profiteering bill, and, among other things, provides for the 
appointment of a rent administrator for the District of Colum- 
bia. The conferees have been unable to agree as to this amend- 
ment, 

A. F. Lever, 

E. S. CANDLER, 

G. N. HAvGEN, 

J. C, McLAUGHIInN, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION—CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 856), 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report 
on the bill H. R. 13086, the deficiency bill. 
The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13086) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 380, 1919, and prior 
fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3, §, 
20, and 25. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, and 32, and agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lines 7 
and 8 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the 
following: “including necessary clerical help in the District 
of Columbia and other personal services,” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “ including not exceeding $25,000 for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from iis 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment insert “ $500,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the Ilouse recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
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© of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“ authorized ” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ directed ”; 
and in line 8 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike 
out the word “ six” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ two”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
agree’to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment amended as follows: 
At the end of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert 
the following: “: Provided further, That property shall not be 
tuken over under the foregoing power at an aggregate cost in 
excess of $15,000,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its 
disngreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the 
matter stricken out and inserted by said amendment, and on 
page 37 of the bill strike out line 5; and the Senate agree to the 
sume, 

SwWAGAR SHERLEY, 

JOHN J. EAGAN, 

J. G. CANNON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Tuomas S. MARTIN, 

OQ. W. UNpdERWoop, 

KF. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The mongers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13086) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, 

nd for other purposes, submit the following written statement 

in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ference committee and submitted in the accompanying confer- 
enee report as to each of said amendments, namely : 

On No. 1: Inserts the amendment, proposed by the Senate, 
increasing the powers of the President under the trading-with- 
the enemy act in connection with alien property. 

On No. 2: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, re- 
appropriating fer the District of Columbia militia the unex- 
pended balances of appropriations for the fiscal year 1918. 

On No, 3: Provides, as proposed by the House, that the ex- 

penditures for the establishment of plants for shipbuilding or 
maintenance or repair may be paid from appropriations for the 
construction of ships. 
4 and 5: Appropriates $200,000, as proposed by the 
ite, instead of $136,000, as proposed by the House, for em- 
yees in the Department of State; and appropriates $200,000, 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $125,000, as proposed by 
the House, for clerks at embassies and legations. 

On No. 6: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, au- 
thorizing the payment of allotments and family allowances for 
enlisted men reported as missing in action until their actual 
status has been determined by the proper official authority. 

On No. 7: Appropriate $500,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for use of the Public Health Service in enforcing interstate 
quarantine. 

On No. 8: Provides, as proposed by the House, that construc- 
tion work at the quarantine stations carried in the bill shall 
be under the Construction Division of the War Department 
instead of under the Supervising Architect of the Treasury, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 9: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, 
authorizing the crediting of $327.04 in the accounts of Maj. 
Charles J. Nelson. 

On No. 10: Appropriates $500,000, instead of $800,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, for contingent expenses of the War 
Department. 

On No. 11: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, 
relative to the disposition of claims caused by explosion and 
fire at the plant of T. A. Gillespie Loading Co., Morgan, N. J., 
modified so as to direct the Secretary of War to ascertain, con- 
Sider, and determine the amounts due and report to Congress 
within two months from the approval of the act. 

On No. 12: Appropriate $200,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $100,000, as proposed by the House, for contingencies 
of the Army. 

On No, 18: Restores the paragraph stricken out by the Senate, 
authorizing the Secretary of War to requisition or take over 
lands and buildings for hospital purposes, modified so as to 
limit the authority to a sum not exceeding $15,000,000. 








On Nos, 
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the appropriations o:! 
ranges; strikes out the 


On Nos. 14, 15, and 16: Strikes out 
$183,186 for shooting galleries and 
appropriation of $1,500,000 for the acquisition of lands at 
Fayetteville, N. C.; and strikes out the appropriation of 
$1,600,000 for the acquisition of lands at West Point, Ky., as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 17 and 18, relating to the Military Academy: In- 
serts the paragraph, propesed by the Senate, crediting cadets of 
the classes of 1920 and 1921 with so much of their full-course 
personal-equipment allowances as may remain unpaid at the 
date of their graduation, and appropriates $150,000 to be used 
by the treasurer of the academy to keep stock in cadet store, 
eadet mess, and cadet laundry. 

On Nos. 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23, relating to the Post Office 
Department: Appropriates $74,560, as proposed by the Senate, 
for clerical services; strikes out the appropriation of $20,000, 
proposed by the Senate, for personal services in connection with 
extraordinary work; appropriates $4,912.31 for compensation of 
postmasters and $196,045.04 for special-delivery fees, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On No. 24: Strikes out all reference in the bill to a new ves- 
sel for the Coast and Geodetic Survey, instead of the paragraph 
proposed by the House, repealing the authorization for such a 
vessel, and the one proposed by the Senate granting authority 
to construct up to the full limit of cost of such vessel. 

On No. 25: Strikes out the paragraph, proposed by the Sen- 
ate, granting permanence and full classified status to temporary 
appointees in the Naturalization Bureau and Service. 

On Nos. 26, 27, 28, 29, and 30, relating to the Senate: inserts 
the paragraphs proposed by the Senate for payments to the 
widows or legal representatives of deeeased Senators and appro- 
priates $5,000 for folding speeches and pamphlets. 

On No. 31: Appropriates $501,662.50, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, for the payment of judgments of the Court of Claims cer- 
tified to Congress after the bill had passed the House. 

On No. 32: Appropriates for the payment of claims allowed 
by the accounting officers of the Treasury Department certified 
to Congress after the bill had passed the House. 

SWAGAR 
Joun J. 
T 


wv. (. 


SHERLEY, 
EAGAN, 
CANNON, 


Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the first deficiency bill for 1919, as it passed the House, carried 
$2.487,405,890.04 in cash and a contract authorization of $5,S44,- 
511.016. The Senate made no change in reference to the con- 
tract authorization, but they amended the cash provisions in the 
bill by striking out certain ones that had been carried in it by 
the House, and the result of that was to make a net reduction 
in the bill of $81,977.63. 

The bill as it has been finally agreed to carries $2,487.003,- 
912.41 in cash and the contract authorization that I have here- 
tofore referred to, making a total of $6,531.514,928.41. This 
sum is $401,977.63 less than the bill as it passed the House. 

The chief matter of importance at issue between the two 
Houses related to some legislation that was put in by the Senate 
in connection with the powers of the Alien Property Custodian. 
That comprises three matters. It is to make clear, first, that 
the power given to the Alien Property Custodian over the prop- 
erty of alien enemies embraced, as property, patents, trade-marks 
choses in action, and so forth. There seemed 


t 
ie 


to be some doubt 


1 
as to whether the generic term “ property” included preperty 
of those kinds, and, in order that there might be no question 


about that we amend the act prescribing the powers of the 
Alien Property Custodian so as to carry the language “ including 
patents, copyrights, applications therefor, and rights to apply 
for the same, trade-marks, choses in action, and rights and 
claims of every character and description,” this being simply 
a statement showing that the word “ property ” included such 
character of property. 

Further, there is given to the Alien Property Custodian the 
richt to issue stock certificates in lieu of stock certificates that 
were owned by the alien enemies, whether such stock certificates 
were now in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian or not. 
In some cases the Alien Property Custodian would obtain posses- 
sion of shares of stock belonging to an alien enemy, because such 
shares were here in America and under the act were delivered 
to him. In other instances the books of the corporation would 
show such stock ownership by an alien enemy, but the actual 
shares of stock were in the possession of such alien enemy and 
not within. the United States. This amendment enables the 
Alien Property Custodian to get the evidences of title. He 
already, under existing law, gets the title to such property, 
but he would get the evidence of such title by the issuance of 
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new certificates of stock by the corporation in lieu of those held 
by the alien enemy. 

It was also provided that “ The sole relief and remedy of any 
person having any claim to any money or other property hereto- 
fore or hereafter conveyed, transferred, assigned, delivered, or 
paid over to the Alien Property Custodian, or required so to 
be, or seized by him shall be that provided by the terms of this 
act, and in the event of sale or other disposition of such prop- 
erty by the Alien Property Custodian, shall be limited to and 
enforced against the net proceeds received therefrom and held 
by the Alien Property Custodian or by the Treasurer of the 
United States.” 

In other words, it confines a suit or claim for property taken 
over under this act to the proceeds resulting from the sale of 
such property where such property has been sold, and is, I 
believe, a proper limitation and a limitation that would be 
placed in any event upon the rights of such alien enemy, even if 
this provision were not carried in the law. 

The House concurred in these amendments, believing that 
they were simply carrying out the plain intent and spirit of the 
trading-with-the-enemy act, aad that it does not change in any 
true sense the purpose and intent of such law, but clarifies and 
makes it plain. It would have been impossible, if the House 
shouid have held that the word “property” did not embrace 
trade-marks and patents, to have disposed of a great deal of 
property which is in the possession of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian and which had belonged to alien enemies, and which 
property for its value depended upon patent rights and trade- 
marks, and so forth. 

In addition to that matter the Senate had a provision giving 
for the use of the militia to be formed under the act recently 
passed by Congress the unexpended balances of appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1918. The House will recall that within the 
past few days there has been passed a District of Columbia 
Militia act, making provision temporarily for a new militia 
body here, and this is simply to make available for their use 
the funds that existed for the District of Columbia Militia for 
the year 1918 and which had not been expended. 

The Senate, in connection with the shipping provisions car- 
ried in the bill providing for the building of various dry docks, 
marine railways, and other facilities, struck out that part 
which made the amount to be expended for such purposes pay- 
able from appropriations for ship construction, and as it passed 
the Senate it would simply have resulted in increasing by some 
$33,000,000 the authorization in regard to the shipbuilding pro- 
cram. The Senate receded from that provision and let the mat- 
ter remain as it passed the House. 

It may be possible that later on the Shipping Board will 
desire to come to Congress for additional grants of power in 
connection with the shipbuilding program; but the House con- 
ferees believed that at this time the amount of contract author- 
izations and cash that they had been given was sufficient to 
deal with the situation as present needs require, and that later 
the Congress could consider, if it so desired, the question of 
increasing the shipping program. 

There was also put into the bill by the Senate a paragraph 
dealing with the situation that grew up at Morgan, N. J., in 
connection with the explosion there of the plant of the T. A. 
Gillespie Loading Co. By the Senate provision the War De- 
partment was authorized to inquire into and determine the 
nmount of damage that had been done to private property and 
to report to Congress within six months. As modified by the 
conference the War Department is directed to make such in- 
quiry and to report within two months. In this connection I 
desire to say that in my judgment the War Department ought 
immediately to make such an investigation and detailed report 
as will enable the Congress very speedily to vote the moneys 
that are needed to relieve these people, who have suffered in 
many instances very great loss as the result of this explosion 
there. It had been very strongly urged by our colleague [Mr. 
ScuLLty] who represents that district that Congress should at 
this time appropriate money directly for the relief of these 
people, and he has been very active in presenting the need. If 
it had been practicable Congress would have been very glad to 
have nequiesced in his suggestion, but it did not seem wise 
simply to vote a large lump sum to the War Department for the 
payment of these claims without a more accurate determination 
of the amount of the claims due to the various people and the 
character of the damage wrought. The Senate provision simply 
nuthorized this investigation and put a six months’ limit upon 
it. We believed from the statements made by Mr. Scutty that 
the War Department ought to be directed to make this inquiry, 
and we fixed the limit of two months, not because we thought 
it ought to take two months, but in order not unduly to hurry 
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the consideration of these claims, so that they would not be 
properly considered from the standpoint of the Government as 
well as of the claimants. But I again repeat that it seems to 
me it is a matter that requires early dispatch on the part of the 
War Department, and that this Congress should be prepared 
when it meets after the recess to vote what moneys may be 
properly due to these unfortunate people who have suffered 
this very great loss. 

The Senate struck out the provision that had been in the bill 
in connection with the right to condemn property for hospital 
purposes. The House conferees insisted that this ought to be 
in the bill, because of the need to have such power to prevent 
extortionate charges being made by owners of property that 
it was desirable to take over for hospital purposes. The con- 
ferees finally agreed upon the restoration of the House provi- 
sion, with a limitation that not exceeding $15,000,000 of the 
fund that had been appropriated for hospital purposes should 
be used in the acquiring of property for such purposes under 
the condemnation powers herein conferred. That I believe to 
be an ample sum to safeguard the power, instead of giving them 
a blanket power for such purposes, and it limits it to the amount 
I have indicated. The Senate also struck out of the bill the 
provisions that were carried in it in regard to the acquisition 
of some land in the way of shooting galleries and ranges in 
Ohio and two provisions in regard to the acquisition of land at 
Fayetteville, N. C., and West Point, Ky., and the House con- 
ferees have agreed to the Senate amendments. 

The Senate took the position that in view of the fact that 
at this time there has been no definite determination as to the 
military policy touching the number of camps that might be 
retained hereafter or the character of the needs for them, they 
did not think it was desirable to undertake the purchase of this 
land. Personally I felt, as I stated on the floor the other day, 
that the matter of purchase was an economic matter, irrespective 
of whether the camps should be permanently retained or not; 
but in view of the fact that the question of policy had not been 
determined by Congress or by the department touching the re- 
tention of camps subsequently to the war, the matter could well 
wait for such determination, and therefore the House con- 
ferees concurred. 

There were certain increases of salary allowances to the 
State Department made by the Senate and concurred in by the 
House conferees on the very strong representation made by the 
State Department that at this time in particular there was 
need of added clerical service here and abroad in connection 
with the very great increase of work that has fallen on that 
department, I think it is apparent to everybody that this in- 
crease has been very great, and will continue to be for some 
time to come, and therefore the House conferees agreed to the 
Senate amendment. 

They also carried a provision for an increase of clerical force 
in the Post Office Department. When the bill passed the House 
I stated that we had denied an increase of any sort in the way 
of clerical force here in Washington. But it ought to be said 
in fairness that the Post Office Department has been the one 
department of this Government that has shown practically no 
increase in its clerical force for months past. 

It has been the one department in the Government that has 
held down the expenditures for clerical force, and whatever 
may be said about the management of the Post Office Depart- 
ment it must be admitted by all who are acquainted with the 
facts that there has been a continued effort in the interest o! 
economy, and as a result of that the department has denied 
itself the need of clerks at times when other departments wer¢ 
asking great increases. In view of all the circumstances and 
the strong representations made by the department the House 
conferees concurred in the Senate amendment as to such in- 
creases. 

There was also put in the bill a provision for $500,000 for 
additional moneys for the Public Health Service in connection 
with their work in conserving public health and sanitation. 
They had asked and sent in an estimate, which came too late 
to be considered by the House, for $1,950,000, but the Senate, 
after considering the matter, concluded that for the present 
$500,000 was sufficient, and the House conferees concurred it 
that amendment with an amendment limiting to $25,000 tle 
amount of money that could be spent in the District of Columbi: 
so as to insure that it would not be a fund for the building up ©! 
an unnecessarily large clerical force, and that it would go for 
the purpose for which it was intended. 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. That is the item in reference to the interstate 
quarantine service? 
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Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; the gentleman is right. 

Mr. ESCH. The item being in a deficiency bill is a deficiency, 
and no part of the million dollars recently appropriated could be 
utilized in this appropriation? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The million dollars recently appropriated 
was in regard to dealing with epidemics and particularly had 
relation to the needs in connection with the influenza epidemic, 
and by its language was made applicable for that particular 
disease and others. This is in connection with other work, 
largely around the camps and cantonments, and is incident to the 
war needs. 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman permit another inquiry? 

Mr. SHERLEY,. Certainly. 

Mr. ESCH. During the consideration of joint resolution 
63, providing for a reserve in the Public Health Service, it 
was stated on the floor of the House that the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office of both the Army and the Navy had no jurisdiction 
beyond the immediate limits of the camps and cantonments. 
That being true, the burden of sanitating the zones out- 
side now would fall on the Public Health Service, would 
it not? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; and it was to deal with that situation 
that the Senate committee felt that they needed an additional 
iimount of money, and the House conferees concurred in the 
Senate legislation, 

The other amendments are minor in their character, and the 
report which has been read states the action of the conferees 
in each instance, 

There is one other matter that ought to be touched on. The 

fouse provided that some moneys appropriated for building a 
ship for the Coast and Geodetic Survey should be covered into 
the Treasury. The Senate in lieu of that put in a provision that 
they should be authorized to construct for the full amount that 
hid been authorized. The House and Senate could not agree 
touching the matter. It was believed by the House conferees 
that the matter could be taken care of properly out of the funds 
available for the Shipping Board. It was also believed if that 
was not done that the existing law under which this ship was 
authorized did permit a contract to be entered into. They were 
unwilling to agree to the Senate amendment. The result of 
it was that both the House and Senate provisions went out of 


the bill and the matter, if it needs adjustment, can be taken up | 


subsequently, As I stated previously, there could be no build- 


ing for months to come without displacing some work now being | 


done by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Mr. MONDELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. And the matter remains as provided for in 
the sundry civil bill, and nothing is likely to be done. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The matter is just as it rested prior to this 
bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. It means that there is an appropriation of 
$50,000 which can not be utilized. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think it can be utilized under the act that 
was passed, but I think it ought not to be utilized. because I 
still think they can get from the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
What ship they need. 

Mr. MONDELL. What I meant was it practically could not 
be utilized and probably would not be. That is the situation. 

Mr. SHERLEY,. That is probably so. 

There is another matter which is important and which met 
with the acquiescence of the House. The Senate put into the 
bili a provision for the payment of allotments made by enlisted 
men, or the payment of war allowances under Article II of the 
act of October 5, 1917, in cases where men are reported as miss- 
ing in action. ‘The provision reads: 

For the purpose of the payment of allotments made by the enlisted 
men or the payment of family allowances under Article II of the act 
of October 6, 1917, as amended, an enlisted man reported as missing 
in action shall be considered as occupying a pay status until his actual 
Status has been determined by proper official authority of the depart- 
ment in which the man served or is serving: Provided, That payments 
authorized hereunder shall not continue for more than one year. 

The effect of this is to continue the payment of allotments in 
cases where a soldier is reported missing until the actual facts 
touching his being either captured or alive or dead can be 
(determined. There would have been considerable hardship, as 
there has been in some cases, due to the fact of men being re- 
ported missin; and the allotment and allowances to their families 
Stopping forthwith. It was to correct this situation that the 
matter was put in by the Senate. 

It had not been brought to the attention of the committee of 
the House prior to the reporting of the bill, or it would have 
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conferees were very glad to concur in the Senate amendment, 
so as to relieve the situation. 

If there is any other matter in connection with the confer- 
ence report which Members desire to ask, I should be very glad 
to explain it to the House. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I presume those words 
“enlisted men” will be used in their larger sense and will in- 
clude officers. The gentleman knows that sometimes an enlisted 
man means a noncommissioned officer only, and would not 
include those holding commissions. It would seem to me that 
unless the broad construction is given it there might be some 
trouble. 

Mr. SHERLEY. As I understand the matter, enlisted men 
and officers are not in the same position in the matter of allot- 
ments. The question did not come up in conference. If the 
gentleman is correct and there be any narrow construction 
given this act, I think the House ought to correct it, of course, 
though at this time it is not practical to do it. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. StaypEN). The question is 
on agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. SHERLEY, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. I do this for the purpose, if 
I shall have the opportunity, if I am able to gather the data, of 
placing in the Recorp a statement as to the total amount of 
appropriations that will have been made for the fiscal year 1919 
up to the present time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner indicated. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GiLtetT], who is not in the Chamber 
at this time, I make a similar request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Massachusetts muy be 
permitted to extend his remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. MONDELL. In the matter of a statement of appropria- 
tions and expenditures only. 

The SPEAKER. In the matter of a statement of appropria- 
tions and expenditures on the same line as the gentleman from 
Kentucky. Is there objection? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, did 
the gentleman say pertaining to appropriations only? 

The SPEAKER. Appropriations and expenditures. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I think the character of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Griiettr] is sufficiently 
well known so that no one need fear he will abuse the privilege 





of making the usual statement with respect to appropriations 
made by the ranking member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp in regard to a military highway 
bill which I have introduced, which is pending before the com- 
mittees of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the 
gentleman to withdraw that request, as there is an agreement 
that no other business would be transacted. 

Mr. RAKER. I had forgotten that. I withdraw the request, 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o’clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned: until Monday, October 28, 1918, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, 
Mr. LUFKIN laid on the Clerk’s desk resolutions from West 


| Newbury, Mass., Grange No. 146, protesting against the present 


been carried, I am quite sure, in the first instance. The House | 


zone system of postage on magazines, periodicals. etc., and peti- 
tioning Congress for its immediate repeal, which was referred 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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SENATE. 
Monpay, October 28, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we have met together in the Senate this morn- 
ing to give directions to the civil order of this great Nation. 
Our duties increase with the days. Our responsibilities come upon 
us heavier with every hour. We turn to Thee, the God of our 
fathers, the God of infinite providence, for Thy hand has led 
us in all the past and Thou hast revealed in all our history 
great and glorious plans. We seek Thy guidance and blessing 
as we address ourselves to the tasks of this day. Recognizing 
our infinite debt of gratitude to Thee and renewing our ancient 
covenant with the God of all nations, committing ourselves 
this morning to the Divine guidance, we would face the tasks 
and pray for Thy blessing upon us. Guide us this day, O God 
of our fathers, in wisdom, in courage, in hope, and may we at 
the close of the day have the comfortable assurance that our 
work has been pleasing in Thy sight. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER, 

The Secretary (James M. Baker) read the following com- 

munication: ° 





Unites STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., October 28, 1918, 
To the Senate: 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. Jor T, 
ROBINSON, a Senator from the State of Arkansas, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 

WILLARD SAULSBURY, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ROBINSON thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read and 
approved. 

NONCOMBATANT OFFICERS, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of April 18, 1918, a list of the men to 
whom commissions in the Army have been issued and who are 
not now and who have not heretofore been placed in command 
or had charge of any troops in the service of the United States, 
either here or abroad, ete., which, on motion of Mr. NELson, 
was, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13086) making ap- 
propriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, and prior fiscal years, on account of 
war expenses, and for other purposes, agrees to the conference 
asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. SHertey, Mr. Eaaan, 
and Mr, CANNON managers at the conference on the part of the 
Tiouse. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 13086) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 380, 1919, and 
prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other 
purposes, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
lad signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Presiding Officer: 

S. 4886. An act providing for the sale of certain lands in the 
original town site of Port Angeles, Wash. ; 

H. KR. 12404. An act authorizing the construction of a build- 
ing for the Public Health Service, in the city of Washing- 
ton, 32.:43.° 

H. R. 12488. An act authorizing the conveyance of the United 
States jail and land on which the same is located at Guthrie, 
Okla., to Logan County, Okla. ; 

Hi. R. 12976. An act providing for the protection of the users 
of the telephone and telegraph service and the properties and 
, = re thereto during Government operation and con- 

rol; anc 

H. f. 13036. An act transferring jurisdiction and control for 
the period of the war over the Southern Branch of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers from the board of man- 
agers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to 
the Secretary of War for use for Army hospital purposes. 
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PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed the following act and joint resolution: 

On October 25: 

S. 2498. An act to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An act 
to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes,” 
approved December 29, 1916. 

On October 27: 

S. J. Res. 63. Joint resolution to establish a reserve of the Pub- 
lic Health Service. 


ZENG TZE WONG (H. DOC. NO. 1334). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read and, with the accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and Housc of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State 
inclosing a draft of a joint resolution authorizing the Secretary 
of War to permit Mr. Zeng Tze Wong, a citizen of China, to 
receive instruction at the United States Military Academy at 
West Point at the expense of the Government of China. 

The Secretary of State points out that the passage of the 
resolution would be regarded as an act of courtesy by the Goy- 
ernment of China and that it would follow established prece- 
dents. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE Wuilte Hovsks, 28 October, 1918. 


TRANSFER OF GOVERNMENT BUREAUS FROM WASHINGTON. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read and, with the accompanying papers, ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed: 


To the Senate: 


I transmit herewith, for the information of the Senate, in 
response to the resolution adopted by the Senate on September 
6, 1918, numbered S. Res. 296, reports made by the heads of the 
several executive departments and independent Government 
establishments in reference to the matter of transferring from 
Washington to other cities in the country, for the duration of 
the war, such bureaus, or parts of bureaus, commissions, and 
subdivisions of the several departments as could discharge 
their functions and perform their duties as well outside of said 
District as within its-boundaries. From these reports it will 
be noted that the heads of the executive departments and inde- 
pendent Government establishments do not deem it advisable 
to remove any branch of the Government service now located 
within the District of Columbia to any other location. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THe Wuite Hovse, 28 October, 1918. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. NELSON presented the petition of A. M. Sheldon, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., and a petition of the First National Bank, 
of Bemidji, Minn., praying for the repeal of the tax-exemption 
clause of the Federal farm-loan act, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of Horace Lowry, president of 
the Twin City Rapid Transit Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., praying 
that utility corporations be placed in a separate classification 
in the pending revenue bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of John W. Thomas & Co., of 
Minneapolis, Minn., remonstrating against the proposed tax on 
tapestries and textiles in the pending revenue bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a telegram, in the nature of a memorial, 
from the J. R. Watkins Co., of Winona, Minn., remonstrating 
against the proposed tax on nonbeverage alcohol in the pending 
revenue bill, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of the Security State Bank, of 
Lake City; the Citizens’ State Bank, of Pine Island; of Lane, 
Jaffray & Piper (Inc.), of Minneapolis; the Security State Bank, 
of Owatonna ; the Nobles County Bankers’ Association, of Rush- 
more; the National Bank of Commerce, of St. Paul; the Farmers 
and Merchants’ State Bank, of Zimmerman; the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Bank, of Hutchinson; the Fairmont Creamery Co.. of 
Fairmont; the Merchants’ State Bank, of North Branch; the 
Security State Bank, of Princeton; and the First State Bank, of 
Rochester, all in the State of Minnesota, remonstrating against 
the proposed tax on checks in the pending revenue bill, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance, 
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Mr. KIRBY (for Mr. THompson) presented a petition of 
sundry citizens of Iola, Carlyle, Manhattan, Kansas City, and 
Humboldt, all in the State of Kansas, praying that osteopathic 
physicians be admitted to the medical branch of the Army, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3219) to incorporate the 
Recreation Association of America, reported it with amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4991) to establish load lines for ves- 
sels in foreign trade, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No, 606) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


sills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 5006) granting a pension to Charles M. Woodworth; 
and 

A bill (S. 5007) granting an increase of pension to John J. 
Duke; to the Committee on Pens!ons, 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 5008) granting an increase of pension to Patrick A. 
Galvin (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
S108, 

By Mr. PAGE: 

A bill (S. 5009) granting a pension to Emeline A. Spaulding 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 5010) granting an increase of pension to Robert A. 
Carlton; and 

A bill (S. 5011) granting an increase of pension to Indian 
yar veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 5012) granting an increase of pension to Isabell 
Cunningham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 5018) to amend so much of an act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919,” approved July 9, 1918, as provides 
for “longevity pay for men other than the Regular Army”; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 5014) granting an increase of pension to Fannie R. 
Wells; to the Committee on Pensions. 

THE REVENUE. 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, 
and for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION—CONFERENCE REPORT, 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13086) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and prior 
fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 38, 8, 
20, and 25. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 21, 22, 28, 26, 27, %8, 29, 30, 31, and 32, and agree to the 
Same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
nent of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lines 7 and 8 of the matter inserted 
by said amendment strike out the following: “ including neces- 
sary clerical help in the District of Columbia and other personal 
services,” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ including 
not exceeding $25,000 for personal services in the District of 
Columbia ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert “ $500,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree to the same with an 
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amendment as follows: In line 3 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment-strike out the word “ authorized ” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “directed”; and in line 8 of the matter in- 
serted by said amendment strike out the word “six” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “two”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment amended as follows: At the end of the matter 
stricken out by said amendment insert the following: “ : Pro- 
vided further, That property shall not be taken over under the 
foregoing power at an aggregate cost in excess of $15,000,000”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Omit the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment, and on page 37 of ihe bill strike out 
line 5; and the Senate agree to the same. 


THomas S. Martin, 

O. W. UNDERWOop, 

F. BE. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


SwaGAR SHERLEY, 
JOHN J. EAGAN, 
J. G. CANNON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 

PEACE POLICIES AND THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I should like to request the privi- 
lege of the Senate to make a few observations upon a matter 
which the imminence of peace makes important. I shall not 
occupy a great deal of time. If I may proceed I will promise to 
conclude in about 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent to address the Senate. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objection, and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will proceed. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, as the Senate is likely soon to 
be brought to one of its most important functions in one of the 
most important periods of the world’s history, I feel that we 
ought without delay to fix our attention most earnestly upon 
the intricate problems that we already face and so to anticipate 
and prepare for the wise discharge of that function. The grav- 
ity of our responsibility could not be exceeded. The measure 
of the wisdom with which we shall discharge it is the studious 
and independent forethought we now bring to the formulation 
of our views upon questions that are already too clear to be 
postponed or neglected. It is well, therefore, to examine into 
the responsibility of the Senate in the present critical situation 
and to remark upon some of the moSt salient and urgent phases 
of that situation. 

When there is a question of America’s going to war, the 
Congress alone can declare war. The act of declaring war in- 
cludes necessarily the determination of the cause of war. The 
determination of the cause of war includes necessarily the de- 
termination of the aim of the war, which is the removal of the 
cause. Therefore it is through the Congress alone that the 
American people give their mandate to conduct war and their 
mandate as to what is the aim of the war. 

While this country is at war, the President, as Commander 
in Chief of the Army and of the Navy, is charged with the con- 
duct of hostilities. In addition to the powers incidental to that 
function the Congress has bestowed upon him many other pow- 
ers. Nevertheless, it is the Nation, not the President or the 
“ administration,” that is at war; it is the whole Government 
of the United States, and each and all of its parts, not the 
President or the “administration” alone, that carries on the 
great business of war. 

When there is question of America’s ceasing to make war, war 
can only be ended by treaty. Treaties can be made only by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. Advice and consent 
to a treaty ending'a war necessfrily includes determination of 
the question whether the aim of the war has been achieved in 
accordance with the mandate of the American people—whether 
the treaty falls short of that mandate and also whether it goes 
beyond in a manner to violate that mandate. Therefore it is 
through the Senate of the United States, quite as much as 
through the President, that the people of the United States are 
to say when, whether, and how their mandate to conduct war 
has been executed by the attainment of their war aim. 

To begin war has always been a comparatively quick trans- 
action; to end war has always been a much more long-drawn- 
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out transition. This is because a nation generally enters war 
with a clear-cut, simple aim; but the course of events, the 
fermentation of political theories in the cauldron of war, and 
the ambitions and pet theories of statesmen, cause to cluster 
around the prime wur aim a multitude of corollaries and sub- 
sidiary objects, many of which may not be essential at all to 
the prime war aim for which the people have given their man- 
date. These are vastly multiplied when the number of nations 
at war is great. 

Now, the ending of a particular war and the firm founding of 
the future general peace to follow it may well be regarded as 
two separate functions, at least in theory. And in practice the 
two tasks should at least be kept separate in our conceptions, 

To the task of ending the war belong all things essential to 
our prime war aim. 

To the task of firmly founding a future general peace belongs 
the careful examination of each and every thing that has been 
proposed as a corollary to our prime war aim or as a subsidiary 
war aim. This task is an especially heavy one, because, be it 
remembered, upon none of these corollaries, upon none of these 
proposed subsidiary war aims, has the American people given its 
mandate; and it will be through the Senate that such mandate 
must come. 

The separation of the two tasks of ascertaining when the 
prime war aim of this Nation has been achieved and, secondly, 
of accepting or rejecting one by one the multifarious corollaries 
and subsidiary war aims that have been proposed—and many of 
them are adventitious and questionable—is heightened by the 
fucts, first, that it has been sought to make this mass of cluster- 
ing ideas a part of the res geste by linking them with tentative 
discussions with the enemy; and, secondly, because the array 
of ideas referred to has not been tested by an attempt to imple- 
ment them in the form of concise, practicable stipulations. 

But upon all these things, as trustees of a large share of the 
people’s authority to make treaties, the Senate has the appalling 
responsibility of being prepared any day to pass. 

Everything possible has been done to lighten the task of the 
Executive in the conduct of the war. An ephemeral proposal 
was made at an early stage that there should be a congressional 
committee to keep Congress informed on the conduct of the war. 
That proposal failed. No other committee was ever seriously 
proposed except one of consultative advisory character, designed 
to secure common counsel and universal cooperation so indis- 
pensable alike to democratic government and to true efficiency 
in statesmanship. 

There have, indeed, been various attempts to create delibera- 
tive and consultative relations on matters of policy between the 
Executive and the Congress. Such opportunity for counsel would 
have enormously lightened the task of the Nation’s representa- 
tives. It would have informed them for the discharge of respon- 
sibilities from which they can not in any case escape. 

Even an entirely regular and proper resolution of Congress to 
inform itself in relation to its function of appropriating money 
to carry on the war was hotly branded by the Chief Executive 
as showing “ want of confidence in the administration ” when it 
Was proposed to investigate the airplane expenditures. Now, 
the making of this investigation was the constitutional duty of 
the legislative branch. The principles upon which this is true 
have been followed since the foundation of our Government, and 
in the light of these principles it was most unfortunate that this 
proposal of the legislative branch to exercise its clear right and 
perform its imperative and indispensable duty should have been 
branded as a “ want of confidence in the administration.” One 
is compelled to say that heretofore Executives have rightly not so 
considered it. ‘ 

On the occasion to which I allude, and it is quite typical, the 
President, in his letter to the Senator from Virginia, said: 

I protest most earnestly against the adoption of any such action and 
shall hope that every Senator who intends to support the present admin- 
istration in the conduct of the war will vote against it. These are 
serious times, and it is absolutely necessary that the lines should be 
clearly drawn between friends and opponents, 

Lincoln, speaking to a delegation in 1864, which was urging 
him to separate the sheep from the goats—those for him, as were 
the delegation, and those against him—at a time when it might 
mean his own defeat for reelection, uttered these lofty senti- 
nents: 

You have spoken of the consideration which you think I should pay 
to my friends as contradistinguished from my enemies. I suppose, of 
course, that you mean by that those who agree or disagree with me in 
my views of public policy. I recognize no such thing as a political 
friendship personal] to myself. * *® © Now, when you see a man loy- 
ally in favor of the Union, willing to vote men and money, spending his 
time and money and throwing his influence into the recruitment of our 
armies, [ think it ungenerous, unjust. and impolitic to make his views 


on abstract political questions a test of his loyalty. I will not be a party 
to this application of a pocket inquisition. * * I have no right to 


act the tyrant to mere political opponents. If a man votes for supplies 
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of men and money, encourages enlistments, discourages desertions, docs 
all in his power to carry the war on to a successful issue, I have no 
right to Fenton him for his abstract political opinions. I must make a 
dividing line somewhere between those who are the opponents of the 
Government and those who only oppose peculiar features of my admin- 
istration while they sustain the Government. 

And the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] has just 
handed me a copy of the Providence Daily Journal in which is 
printed an extract from a letter by President Lincoln. 

Mr. LODGE. From a letter to Gov. Johnson, to be found on 
page 359 of volume 9 of the Life of Lincoln by Nicolay and 
Hay. 

Mr. KNOX. In that letter this sentence occurs: 

Except it be to give protection against violence, 1 decline to inter- 
fere in any way with any presidential election. * 

Mr. LODGE. I ask the Senator if he will read the previous 
letter in regard not to the election but the nomination of Judge 
Kelley, of Philadelphia—a letter of June 20, 1864, addressed to 
the postmaster there. 

Mr. KNOX. I will send it to the desk and ask the Secretary 
to read it as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The postmaster of Philadelphia being accused of interference against 
William D. Kelley, President Lincoin sent for him, and following his 
custom in grave matters, he read to him a reprimand which he had 
committed to paper in the following words: 

“Complaint is made to me that you are using your official power 
to defeat Judge Kelley’s renomination to Congress, I am well satisfied 
with Judge Kelley as a Member of Congress, and I do not know that 
the man who might supplant him would be satisfactory; but the cor- 
rect principle, I tnink, is that all our friends should have absolute 
freedom of choice among our friends. My wish, therefore, is that you 
will do just as you think fit with your own suffrage in the case, and 
not constrain any of your subordinates to do other than as he thinks 
fit with his.” 


Mr. LODGE. That relates to a party nomination. 

Mr. KNOX. Alas, Mr. President, what a difference between 
that spirit and the partisanship and secreey of the present ad- 
ministration. Of its partisanship Republicans are the peculiar 
victims. Under its secrecy and its aversion to taking counsel 
Democrats and Republicans in Congress, in office, and, with one 
conspicuous exception, in private life appear equally to suffer. 

3ut Executive methods so unique in American history, so aloof 
in isolation from the people’s representatives, so absolutely pro- 
hibitory of anything like counsel can never for one moment 
abrogate the constitutional power and solemn duty of the Senate 
to disentangle the mesh of words that cling, some as healthy 
growth and some as dangerous fungi, upon the sturdy tree of 
America’s war aims, which are America’s peace terms, and from 
which will germinate America’s after-war policies. A solemn 
duty is before the Senate. 

I will merely touch some of the quite open questions upon 
which the American people have never passed, but which we are 
warned may quite possibly be treated by the Executive in con- 
tradistinction to the senatorial branch of our treaty-making 
power as adjuncts to our war aims to be attained by altruistic 
negotiations. To be sure, all the ideas in question are so ex- 
pressed as to make it difficult even to do so much, and it may 
be that therein Hes salvation here and in the practical good 
sense of the American and allied nations. For example, are we, 
a naval power with a proud history, and whose greatest ally 
is the greatest sea power, to be committed in advance to sweep- 
ing changes in the well-established international law of the sea, 
which we did so much to fashion, while the land is conveniently 
left as a battle field for the military nations? Are we to be 
committed in advance to deny ourselves the right to make mu- 
tually beneficial understandings with the other English-speaking 
peoples, or with France or Italy, or with South American coun- 
tries, or with Japan, or with any other power? Are we to be 
committed in advance to forego the tariff protection of our 
labor and our national prosperity and the vindication of our own 
treatment by other nations by means of reciprocal arrangements 
we may find it desirable to make? 

It was always true and was early recognized by all that the 
object of this war was and is the permanent removal of the Ger- 
man menace. In, the formula “restitution, reparation, and 
guaranties,” the word guaranty is not to mean written guar- 
anties, such as we have seen treated as scraps of paper in the 
cases of Belgium’s neutrality, of accepted international law, of 
Hague conventions, of the rules of civilized warfare on land and 
seas. We shall have the guaranties we seek only when we 
know as a fact, irrespective of the solemnities of diplomatic 
promises, that the German menace fs at an end once for all. 
Even “ restitution and reparation”; even the return of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France; even just frontiers for Italy and Roumania 
and the rescue and restoration of Russia and independence for 
Jugo-Slavs, Czecho-Slovaks, and Poles, and for the nationalities 
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oppressed by Turkey; even the liberation of Africans and others | 
from German colonial oppression—all these matters—however | 
absolute their intrinsic importance—for the prime purpose of | 
the war, which is, I say again, for our guaranty against the 
German menace—are of chief interest because they subserve that | 
cuaranty. Viewed in any other light they are matters of post- | 
belluim reconstruction, 
We shall have our guaranty against the German menace 








when we know that Germany, whether as autocratic monarchy, 
as republic, or as democratic monarchy, can not again menace 
us. On this we shall require the word of Foch, of Haig, of Diaz, 
and of Pershing, for wars are won by bullets and blood, not by 
ink and eloquence, 

We shall require also evidence that the German grip upon 
Russia, the Balkans, and Turkey has been loosed. We must 
never allow to be obscured the prime purpose of the war. From 
ihat purpose flows as a corollary the purpose to strive to make 
the menace of unjust war from any quarter as improbable as 
we can. From that, again, and from the chivalrous spirit of 
the entente allies flows the demand for restitution and repara- 
tion and for all the complicated territorial and racial read- 
justments, to some of which I have referred. So flows, too, the 
aspiration for some salutary league of nations. 

As to the “league of nations” question, I will add a few 
words. The phrase is heard much of late. Some envisage it as 
a Eutopian world state. Others, less visionary, think of it as a 
league to enforce peace. In its most extreme form any league 
of nations will, I believe, have to be relegated to a future quite 
beyond the purview of the ending of this war or of the recon- 
struction of peace immediately after this war. There will be 
no room for a task of such problematical possibility in either of 
the phases of negotiation that now confront us. 

We can aspire, with hope of success, to somewhat higher 
ideals than it would have been practicable to pursue to earth in 
the past. National traditions and institutions must yield some- 
thing to the emancipating forces of progress. Instantaneous 
world communication has bound nations together in a single 
body for many purposes and has enabled them, sharing a com- 
mon knowledge, animated by a common conscience, to take com- 
mon and contemporaneous action while the need is yet fresh. 
It is this fact rather than broader and more enlightened views 
that furnishes the reason for the progress and effectiveness of 
international cooperation in recent as compared with earlier 
times. One can readily understand the force and effect of a 
concurrent expression of international opinion made while the 
subject upon which it operates is a fresh and burning one as 
compared with the disconnected and ineffective expression of 
the sume opinion when made at different times after the facts 
upon which it rests. The peace that follows this war must rest 
upon a recognition of this interdependence of nations. It must 
sutisfy the international conscience and revivify the sanctions 
for the rules of international conduct. 

The world is in no frame of mind to forget how perfidiously 
Germany has violated the great compacts of international co- 
operation for the mitigation of human suffering which ex- 
pressed the sense of the interdependence of nations and the 
sodality of human interest. But this sodality will not be best 
subserved if concurrence upon too many and too Utopian pro- 
posals and too great abnegation and too difficult obligations are 
made the sine qua non of its preservation. 

The league of nations that now challenges our solicitude is the 
league of nations of which we are now a member—the glorious 
present alliance of the many powers with whom we are now 
fighting as a league to enforce and to maintain peace from dis- 
turbance by the German menace. If we should allow that 
league to fall apart or to be pried apart by German machina- 
tions, who can say when this world will ever again be so near 
to having a general league to enforce peace as it is to-day? 
Only a dire menace from without has given this league such 
solidarity. The centripetal force of a common danger has 
created the league we have, the entente alliance. Remove the 
common danger and the centrifugal forees of national indi- 
vVidualism, if unrestrained by a firm understanding, will at once 
come into play. Out of the present alliance to-day, and quite 
irrespective of any discussions with the enemy, it would seem 
possible to perpetuate the league we have, already embracing 
the majority of the population of the globe, as a league for one 
single purpose of enforcing peace. The function of such a 
league, I take it, would be to examine any controversy that 
threatened war and then to throw its weight to the side of such 
controversy where justice and equity lay, and also to suppress 
With its overwhelming power any war that might break out and 
fo indicate the just solution of the contention. Such a league, 
fike any league, will demand some encroachment upon the con- 
ception of complete and independent sovereignty. The simpler 
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the league, the less of such encroachment it demands, the fewer 
the subjects it attempts to touch, the more likely it is to prove 
practicable and permanent. 

One must be visionary indeed to suppose that the heterogeneous 
peoples of the earth could so completely overcome human nature 
as to combine now in the real internationalism of a world State 
or even in a league involving a great catalogue of unnatural 
self-restraints. Such conceptions to-day touch rather the postu- 
lates of religion than the facts of statesmanship- 

If internationalism can go far enough to minimize the pos- 
sibility of wars and to enforce approximate equity and justice 
amongst the peoples of the earth, it will have done much. In- 
deed there is only one other general subject that seems to me 
already ripe perhaps for international action by a league of the 
kind I am discussing. The welfare of a people should be the 
first concern of government. A league might take such action 
as would prevent international competition from obstructing 
that function of government. It might do so by covenants as to 
hours and conditions of labor, for example. 

Let me return for a moment to the two tasks that confront 
us. The first is the task of ending the war by the sure achieve- 
ment of its prime aim—the permanent removal of the German 
menace. The second is the task of weeding out from the mass 
of proposed corollary aims and subsidiary purposes those things 
which are safe and wise, those things which the American people 
and their allies will approve, and which the Senate could ap- 
prove. 

Here, too, when one considers the number of nations con- 
cerned and the multiplicity of the subjects presented and of the 
interests involved, it recuires no clairvoyance to foresee the 
dangerous chaos that will arise if we and our allies are to drift 
into an ultimate peace conference with a nebulous program, 
with agreement “in principle” where we should have precise 
understanding. Here, too, we can readily see, the simplification 
of the program will be vital to the preservation of that indis 
pensable solidarity which alone is bringing victory to America 
and her allies. 

Simeon E. Baldwin, the learned jurist and one-time governor 
of Connecticut, made last summer the following observations 
upon methods of dealing with the two questions of ending the 
war and of building for the future which now hang over us in 
mixed and complex form, surcharged with problems of vast 
variety : 

It may be assumed that there will ultimately be either a peace con- 
gress to close the present war, composed of representatives of the lead- 
ing belligerents on each side, and probably of all the belligerents, or two 
peace congresses for that purpose, one composed of all the nations 
which are at war with Germany and her allies and one representing 
the latter. * * *® 

The office of a peace congress is to make peace. Whatever more it 
might effect in defining or improving the public law of the world, or 
creating new facilities for defining or improving it, could probably be 
better effected by a congress called specially for that purpose, and 
proceeding with the deliberation necessarily to be expected from such a 
bod? ‘is also truc that a peace congress, after bringing a war to a close, 
can adjourn for a considerable period, to be reconvened as a congress 
for the settlement of general principles of international conduct. It 
may be doubted, however, whether a congress of the latter kind, even 
with large changes in its membership, could ever approach the subject 
with the freedom from influences occasioned by the war and the juristic 
sense and power that might be expected from a body newly and specially 
constituted for its consideration. 

The excessive intermingling of the problem of a victorious 
ending of the war with a great variety of projects of world re- 
construction renders our task, as I have said, most difficult. As 
a coordinate branch of this Government it is our duty, I be- 
lieve, to make clear the Senate’s sense of the immediate neces- 
sity of clarification and simplification of any program that 
enters into the ending of the war or the building of the future 
and the Senate’s sense of the instant necessity of full counsel 
and accord upon all such programs between the Government 
of the United States and the Governments of our allies. 

And there is a necessity that underlies these urgent needs, 
That is a clarification for the Senate itself of the policies to 
which it may later be called upon to consider giving its sanc- 
tion. In this matter we are guardians of the Nation’s mandate, 
and we can not default. 

Some days ago there was made on this floor the preposterous 
suggestion that the Senate ratify in advance whatever might be 
the will of the Chief Executive. A few days ago the country 
was astounded and shocked to find that Chief Executive calling 
for the election of Democratic Senators and Representatives 
precisely in order that his individual authority should be un- 
trammeled by counsel, I pass by the unjust, not to say out- 
rageous, implications of that unique document of partisan poli- 
tics. That the two proposals should associate themselves in 
one’s mind is, I regret to say, due to the proneness of some 
Senators and Representatives to make themselves mere regis- 
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trars of the will of the Chief Executive instead of independent 
deliberators upo! 
ix-President 


find ourselve 


» Country ‘'s problems, 








» President) asks is autocratic power in 
n and principles of democracy require 










he censults neither his own party nor 
ocratic Senate, not because he would seek 
Democratic Senators in the foreign policy concerning 
} y indamen wy they are to advise and consent, but be- 
car he can mold them ab utely to his will without consulting them. 
He h visited his disyieasure on every Democratic Member of either 
liou who has differed with him and called upon that Member’s con- 
stitueney to reject him. 

Is it necessary for the country’s welfare that he should be absolutely 
ruler of this Nation for the two years ensuing from March 4 next? 
That is the premise upon which the soundness of his appeal, in its 
ultimate analysis, must rest 
Congress a dictator? One who knows the facts of this war and our 
! 









art in it and who loves liberty and popular government must answer 
‘no.’ The war is nearly won. It may take a year longer. We hope it 
will be less The complex questions of the terms of peace are to be 
settled in the term of the Congress now to be elected. 

The still more difficult questi of reconstruction after the war are 
to be met by that Congress Ibo the American people by their action 
in the next election wish to make both the terms of peace and the 
reconstruction after the war depend on the uncontrolled will of Wood- 
row Wilson? That is the issue which he puts to them in his appeal. 
“Unless yo 
leadership before the world.” 








Aut Cesar aut nullus. 


When there is talk of the abdication of the Kaiser it is a} 


peculiar moment to propose that the American people should 
abdicate their right to have opinions or that the Senate and the 
Hiouse should abdicate their sworn and independent duties 

I ask Senators whether it is the will of the American people 
or the will of Woodrow Wilson that is to determine the policy 
ot 
of founding a future peace? I ask them whether they propose 
to subject the vital interests of the American people to their 
own independent judgment or whether they are content, before 
their conscience and their country, to be the mere registrars of 
the will of one man? This is the issue before us. 

The abdication of their constitutional duty of independent 
judgment by the Senate or by the House spells autocracy. No 


aft li aid this of the situation in which we 


I ! ynstitu 
that he should consult other representatives of the people than him- | 


Do we need during the life of the next | 


u give me uncontrolled power you repudiate me and my | 


the United States in the two matters of ending this war and 
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inore; no less. If Democratic Members are for such abdica- | 


ion, if they are reluctant to join their Republican colleagues 
in noupartisan, independent scrutiny of proposed policies, in 


istence upon information and upon rightful share, on behalf 


7 


of the peopie, in the determination of the courses of the Ameri- 
can Goveynment at this most grave and difficult time, then truly 
the coming elections have for the American people a transcend- 
ent importance 

During the period from 1914 until to-day, Senators will 
remember, the President has expressed, and always with the same 
solemn emphasis, the greatest possible variety of ideas and atti- 
tudes upon the nature of the war, upon America’s relation to 
the war, and, what is now most in point, upon the terms upon 


which Americ: 
the world. 
’ 


I need not weary you with recital of how the winds 
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not for leaders? Which is the true American? Which type is 
the Senate to reflect in its action and thought on behalf of the 
Nation? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I am glad that the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania {| Mr. Knox] has brought this matter be- 
fore the Senate and before the country ai this time as he has, 
because it affords an opportunity to state the facts of the case 
in such a way as it seems to me will go far to relieve the fears 
and the objections to which the Senator from Pennsylvania 
gives voice. 

Condensed, the anxiety of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
seems to be that the President of the United States will take 
into his own bands the decision of the settlement of this war. 
It seems to me the course of recent history indicates that the 
President has pursued the natural and the logical course which 
he is called upon to pursue, and that he occupies at this time 
an impregnable position. 

As long ago as the Sth of January the President of the United 
States asked the two Houses of Congress to meet him in joint 
session. He came before that joint session at that time and 
delivered a message in which he boiled down into 14 proposi- 
tions what he deemed to be the minimum essentials of peace 
terms which the United States should insist upon. Now, cer- 
tainly that act of laying his views before the Congress did not 
have any relation to an attempt, in secret and personally, to 
settle the war alone. He took the Congress into his confidence, 
practically seeking its cooperation. 

Mr. President, what was done with that message of the Presi- 
dent? Ordinarily messages of the President recommending poli- 
cies, or stating his attitude upon policies, are referred to the 
committee or committees having jurisdiction of the matter; and 
then is the time for anyone having opposition to those views, or 


| proposing to question that they embody the attitude of the 


country, to come forward and state his case. 

Was opposition raised? Was any effort made to refer this 
great message to one or more committees? Did anyone stand 
here upon the floor of the Senate to question the American 
principles of peace laid down in the President’s message? No, 
Mr. President. On the other hand, almost as with one voice, 
Senators and Representatives, Republicans and Democrats, here 
and throughout the country, newspapers of both parties and all 


| parties, acclaimed that declaration of the American terms of 


is willing to live at peace with Germany and | 


peace as a correct statement of the attitude ot the United 
States. 

I shall not refer to many of these statements, but I want to 
refer to a few statements of Republican Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. Before I do that, however, I want to refer to the 
present partisan effort on the part of the Republican Party and 
its responsible leaders to make political campaign issue out of 
article 8 of the President’s declaration of terms of peace. As 
I said, no opposition was raised at the time; but in the exigency 
of this political campaign, and for the purpose of furthering an 





| attempt to secure control of the Senate and the House of Repre- 


of administration opinion have veered all around the compass | 


from exaggerated neutrality even of thought; through a pride 
too great to be provoked to fight; through readiness, after the 
Lusitania, to compromise the U-boat barbarity as a breach of 
world law in return for a half-hearted promise 
our ships; through the idea of peace without victory, and so 
forth and so forth, the long way around to “force without 
stint.” This strange evolution, too, has not connoted the reveal- 
ing of fundamental facts that need ever have been hidden from 
the clear eye of wise statesmanship. 
With what reason can the Senate, can the American people, 
be asked to assume for the latest ideas scattered through the 
address of January 8, 1918, and all the later addresses, an 
immutable wisdom evidently lacking in the earlier ones? Yet 
these latest ideas, still in indefinite form, have actually been 
officially referred to, some as terms, others as principles, of set- 
tlement. Be they wise and safe or be they foolish and dan- 
gerous, that is not the question. The question is, Shall the 
conditions upon which the Senate and the American people 
believe they can safely live at peace with Germany and with the 
world—shall these conditions be decided by the fiat of one 
man, or shall they be tested by the unbiased, sober judgment 
of the Nation’s representatives whose duty it will be to accept 
or reject, by a two-thirds vote, whatever terms may be finally 
presented to end war and to establish lasting peace? 


I ask, then, this question: | 


sentatives, the Republican organization has gone to work not 
merely to exploit this article 3 of the terms of peace, but to 


| misrepresent its purpose and its purport. 


» try to spare | 





Are the American peeple a free people of high spirit and of | 


an intellectual ability and energy equal to the obiigation of 
democracy, the obligation to form and to assert, through their 
chosen representatives, their judgment upon the policies of 
their country? Or are we merely a complacent people, intel- 


lectually indolent, lazily acquiescent, looking for masters and 


I want to read to the Senate now an extract from a document 
sent out by the national Republican congressional committee 
under date of October 2L: 

WasninotTon, D. C., October 29, 

The Democratic Party is committed to a free-trade policy. 

In the 14 terms in President Wilson’s peace program, stated to Con- 
gress January 8, the third clause reads: 

“The removal, as far as possible, of all economic irriers and the 
establishment of an equality of trade conditions among all the nations 
consenting to the peace and associating themselves for its mainte- 
nance.” 


Now I come again to what the national Republican congres- 
sional committee says: 


This is a positive declaration that the treaty of peace must guarantee 
to Germany free trade with the United States, without any tariff safe- 
guards whatever to protect the American laborer, manufacturer, farmer, 
and business man from foreign competition in his home markets, 

Under such a policy Germany will buy raw materials in the United 
States. manufacture these materials in Germany, and se}l the manufac- 
tured products in American markets in competition with similar prod- 
ucts “made in America” by American manufacturers, without the 
slightest tariff restrictions for the protection of American labor, busi- 


| ness, and farming. 


Mr. President, that was a misrepresentation of article 3. 
That was an attempt to make political capital by the false state- 
ment that the President was endeavoring to put into a treaty 
a permanent commitment of the United States for free trade, 
I have no doubt that it was a misrepresentation. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry on that point? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 
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made no public comment upon that paragraph of the President’s 
message; but my own conclusion, as I understand the English 
language, Was that the President did mean a free-trade propa- 
eanda. I may be unusually dumb in reading the presidential 
messages; I do not know. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, that may be the Senator’s con- 
clusion now, but he certainly did not come forward and say so 
at the time. He did not stand upon the floor of the Senate and 
condemn this specification of peace terms on the ground that 
it meant free trade; and, on the other hand, a number of his 
associates publicly indorsed the President’s message. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I want to state to the Sena- 





tor on that point that I was restrained by some of my col- | 


leagues from criticizing that part of the message. I mentioned 
it to some of them sitting in the vicinity here, and they sug- 
gested that it would come with greater propriety at a later 

We certainly can not be expected to criticize every day 
{ presidential utterances, or we would do nothing else. I do 
not want the Senator to think that silence means acquiescence 
by any means. 

\ir. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it was not altogether a 
matter of silence. In the Washington paper next day former 
Speaker CANNON said: 

The President is always strong in his addresses. I wish this one 
could be read to ‘every man, woman, and child and thoroughly ex- 
plained in Germany and Austria. ; 


\nd Representative Fess, who has now come forward and 


daie 


signed a bitter partisan appeal to the American people, based 
largely upon this misrepresentation of article 3, in that same 
paper used this language: 

I am wonderfully pleased with the message. It contains no cheap 
diplomacy. It is very firmly stated, leaving ne doubt that Germany 
mi be defeated as a condition of peace. It reassures the country 
th he loss of life and treasure thus far will not be wasted by an 
inconclusive peace which if made at this stage would be deferring the 
tit when this Nation would be called upon to make a test with Ger- 
man We are in a better position now to make that test than we 
1 e in the future. 


\nd Representative GinteTT, leader of the 

minority on the fleor of the House of Representatives, said: 

I am in hearty accord with the President's address unless he meant 

rsal free trade by his allusion of economic freedom, and I do not 
that could have been his intention. 

\nd yet Representative Gmuetr is also a signer of this 
partisan appeal, which proposes to deprive the President of a 
supporting majority in Congress. 

lhe senior Senater from Massachusetts 
quoted thus briefly and effectively: 


It is a very able message, presenting a concrete proposition. 


[Mr. Lopcr] was 


So it Was not altogether the negative action of Senators like 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENRosE] who restrained 

ciuselves for a more “ propitious” occasion—when a cam- 
might be on, for instanece—but it was the affirmative 
statement of Republican leaders at that time which gave the 
impression and justified the conclusion that the people of the 
United States of all parties were behind the President in his 
address of January 8; and not until this campaign comes on, in 
nn cliort to secure control of the Congress, does it develop that 
| criticism. 


there is 


paign 


> ies | : 
Republican | own judgment is 
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Mr. PENROSE. I want to say to the Senator that I have | Ottoman Turks. I do not think we went to war to make any 


part of Turkish sovereignty secure. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I trust the Senator will not 
from the question at issue. 

Mr. LODGE. No; I will not divert the Senator. 
pardon. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We have here a very plain proposiiion. 
I am willing to be interrupted for any question, but I want to 
stick to the issue. The issue is the proposition I have made, 
that the President of the United States, in fulfilling his highest 
duty, nine months ago came to the Congress of the United States 
and proposed terms of peace which should represent the mini- 
mum demands of the United States—not the demands of other 
countries, but our demands. That proposition was accepted 
with practical unanimity by House and Senate, by the country, 
by newspapers, and by individuals; and now, at this late day, 
in the midst of a campaign, an effort is made—for partisan 
purposes, I believe—to misrepresent and distort article 3, which 
relates to trade conditions. 

Mr. President, I felt that this attempt to misrepresent 


divert me 


I beg his 


that 


| article should receive some attention from the President of the 


United States; and about a week ago I addressed a letter to 
him, asking if he did not think it might be wise for him to pay 
some attention to those misrepresentations. 

While I had not originally intended to do so, I am now going 
to read into the Recorp the reply which the President sent me at 
that time: 

THe WHITE Hovse, 
Washington, 22 October, 1978. 

My Dear SenaTorn: In reply to your tetter of October 21st, let me¢ 
say that it seems to me really not worth while to answer the Republican 
attacks on article 3 of the peace terms I suggested in my address o! 
January 8th. The words I used are perfectly clear to any honest mind 
They leave every nation free to determine its own economic policy, 
except in the one particular that its policy must be the same for all 
other nations and not be compounded of hostile discriminations between 


| onze nation and another, such weapons of discrimination being left to 


But, Mr. President, I am not going to leave this matter of | 


the meaning of article 3 in any doubt. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves this 
subject, may I ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
braska yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainiy. 

Mr. LODGE. The other day the President wrote a note to 
Ausiria with which I was in very full sympathy, in which he 
said, referring to one of the 14 points, that times had changed 
‘ince that was written; that we had recognized the Czecho- 
aks, and so forth; and he was quite right. Times have 
changed, Is the President the only person to whom times have 
changed? Is he alone to have the right to change his mind? 
He exercises it freely. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I suppose the Senator from Massachu- 

means that when this declaration of the position of the 
United States was made, the Republicans indorsed it then, while 
for some reason they are raising a question about it. 

‘ir, LODGE. I never indorsed it, Mr. President. I said it 

in able message. It was. 
when I was speaking, to say that with some of the 14 points 
J agreed. I do agree with some of them. I agree with the one 
about Poland. It is definite. I disagreed from the beginning 
utterly with the one abeut Turkey, which proposes as the thing 
that we should make secure the sovereignty of Turkey over the 


from Ne- 


I took pains the other day, | 





the joint action of the nations for the purpose of disciplining those who 
will not submit to the general program of justice and equality. 

It would be impossible to follow up all the perversions and misrepre- 
sentations that some of the Republicans are now indulging in, and my 
that we can safely leave the matter to the coord sense 
of our fellow countrymen who can read English. 

Sincerely, 






yours, 

Wooprrow WILSON, 
Hon. G. M. HItTcHcocr, 
United States Senat 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
braska vield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. After having read the letter, will the Sena- 
tor please tell us what the economic barriers are which should 
be removed ? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I prefer not to go any further in placing 
an interpretation on that language than the President has 
We are not here for a refinement of terms. 

This is the fact, Mr. President, that the President laid the 
matter before the country nine months ago as to what he be 
lieved the terms of peace should be. The terms were accepted 
by this country and the President has felt justified and has been 


C 


Senator from Ne- 





justified in assuming that they represented the will of the coun- 
try. He has gone forward. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I ask in perfect good faith. I want to 
know 1 those economic barriers are, and if it is 
fectly from the letter 1 think the Senator might in- 
form us. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am sure the Senator is as capable of 


placing an interpretation on it as I an 
so because J] want to speak to the point and yield to my friend, 
Senator PrrTtMAN, who kindly gave me the floor. 


1, abd JI omly omit to do 


The President must have the initiative in any negotiations, 
whether they are with our enemy, Germany, or with our allies 
engaged in this war, Great Britain, France, Italy, and other 
countries. He must have the initiative. 1t belongs to him. 


Knowing that he has the initiative he told us nine months ago 
what he proposed to stand for; and he has stood for it con- 
sistently with such modifications since that time as the events 


of the war called fo1 
Senators need not assume 
secretly negotiate a 


Senators know very 
effect must have the 


that the President is going to 
treaty and force it through the Senate 
well that a trea 

approval of two 
must not have the approval of all the Democrats 
might sympathize with the President, but it must also have the 
approval of eueugh Republicans to make the two-thirds majority 
required by the Constitution. That is not all. The President 
has got to have, must have, the full approval of our associates 
in this war. Then why assume and assert that he is attempting 
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as an autocrat to dictate terms of peace? He is merely carry- 
ing out what he believes to be the will of the American people 
and is standing for the ideas the country accepted with ap- 
proval nine months ago, 

Mr. President, before I sit down I may say that the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], not having any knowl- 
edge of my action, a week later addressed a letter to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, calling his attention to the same 
political assault being made upon article 3. If the Senate 
will permit, I will insert it in the Recorp without taking the 
time to read it, or would the Senator prefer that I should 
read it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let the Senator read it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I will read it. The ietter from Senator 
SIMMONS can be inserted in the ReEcorp without reading. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEER ON FINANCE, 


October 26, 1918. 
To the 


PRESIDENT, 

White Ilouse. 

DEAR Mk. PRESIDENT: Certain Republican leaders are attempting to 
make a partisan use of paragraph 3 of your peace terms found in your 
address to Congress January 8, 1918. No one has authority to reply 
to a misconstruction of any part of your address excepting yourself; 
but I, as chairman of the Finance Committee of the Senate, wish you 
would make a reply to these statements and insinuations which are be- 
ing industriously circulated by the opposition to embarrass you in the 
handling of these delicate matters. 

I’. M. SIMMONS. 


Sincerely, yours, 
Mr. The reply of the President is as fol- 


lows. 


HITCHCOCK. 
It is dated the 28th of October: 


THE Wuite House, 
Washington, October 28, 1918. 
Ifon. F. M. Simmons, 
United Statcs Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR: I am glad to respond to the question addressed to me 
by your letter of October 26. The words I used in my address to the 
Congress of January 8, 1918, were: 

“rhe removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers and the 
establishment of an equality of trade conditions among all the nations 
consenting to the peace and associating themselves for its maintenance.” 

1, of course, meant to suggest no restriction upon the free determina- 
tion by any nation of its own economic policy, but only that, whatever 
tariff! any nation might deem necessary for its own economic service, 
be that tariff high or low. it should apply equally to all foreign nations ; 
in other words, that there should be no discriminations against some 
nations that did not apply to others. This leaves every nation free to 
determine tor itself its own internal policies, and limits only its right 
to compound those policies of hostile discriminations between one nation 
and another. Weapons of economic discipline and punishment should 
be lett to the joint action of all nations for the purpose of punishing 
those who will not submit to a general program of justice and equality. 

‘rhe experiences of the past among nations have taught us that the 
attempt by one nation to punish another by exclusive and discriminatory 
trade agreements has been a prolific breeder of that kind of antogonism 
which oftentimes results in war, and that if a permanent peace is to be 
established among nations every obstacle that has stood in the way of 
international friendship should be cast aside. It was with that funda- 
mental purpose in mind that I announced this principle in my address 
of January 8 ‘To pervert this great principle for partisan purposes 
and to inject the bogey free trade, which is not involved at all, is to 
attempt to divert the mind of the Nation from the broad and humane 
principle of a durable peace by introducing an internal question of quite 
another kind. American business has in the past been unaffected by a 
policy of the kind suggested, and it has nothing to fear now from a 
policy of simple international justice. It is, indeed, lamentable that 
the momentous issues of this solemn hour should be seized upon in an 
effort to bend them to partisan service. To the initiated and discern- 
ing, the motive is transparent and the attempt fails. 

Sincerely, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON, 


Mr. BRANDEGEEFR. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. As the Senator from Nebraska under- 


stands that letter, would it not prevent any discrimination by 
the United States against goods produced in Germany? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It would; it has that effect. It leaves 
that to the league composed of nations with which we are asso- 
ciated now in war and with which we will be associated in the 
league of nations to maintain peace. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator is saying these 14 points 
constitute the conditions precedent upon which any peace may 
be made and they are the minimum to be demanded by the 
United: States. If those 14 points, including this one, as ex- 
plained by the President and agreed to by the other nations, pre- 
vent either us or the other nations from ever discriminating 
by 2 tariff against any goods produced in Germany, IT simply 
want to get it in the Recorp that that is the Senator's under- 
standing of the President’s paragraph 3. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The President maintains that such dis- 
crimination is an international matter involving the peace of | 
the world and should be left to the league of nations. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course it is an international matter, 
and inasmuch as it is an international matter and the Senate ! 


will be called upon to confirm the treaty by which the war is 
settled, it becomes pertinent that the Senate should understand 
what is meant by these various theories on these various points. 

Mr. PENROSE. Do I understand the Senator from Nebraska 
to say that the determination of an American tariff is an inter- 
national matter? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No, sir; not at all; quite the opposite. 
An American tariff is a matter for the American Congress. 

Mr, PENROSE. So, regardless of any other nation on the 
face of the earth—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But the use of the tariff as a hostile 
war measure is a matter for the league of nations. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then I understand that the league of na- 
tions is to have some kind of a right to pass upon whether an 
American tariff is equitable to all nations or not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Not at all. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from Nebraska is just as ob- 
scure to my mind as the President of the United States as to 
the meaning of article No. 3. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Iam very glad to be in that company. If 
I am no more obscure I am very fortunate. 

Mr. PENROSE. What does the Senator mean? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have stated my meaning, and I am 
willing to leave it at that. I merely rose because I thought the 
time had come when it should be frankly stated here definitely, 
and the matter called to the attention of the country, that 
Congress received from the President, as it received nine months 
ago, a definite statement of his idea of war terms and that Con- 
gress as well as the whole country practically accepted those 
war terms. Not only that, but later when Austria asked of 
the United States what terms of peace she could have, the Presi- 
dent replied, “You know already what the terms of peace are”; 
and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], and other 
Republican Senators, acclaimed the response as happy and ade- 
quate to the situation. They evidently knew and approved the 
American terms of peace. 

Mr. PENROSE. 1 asked the question of the Senator in entire 
good faith. Will the Senator enlighten me as to this final 
point, and then I am done? Under the President’s economic 
theory when peace among the nations of the world is declared, 
would the United States have a right to make a more favorable 
economic agreement with the allies than with Germany? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am going to state it in my own words 
and not in the language of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
The United States would have the right to make any tariff it 
pleased against the whole world, but if the treaty is made and 
includes the terms outlined January 8, and Great Britain 
and France and Italy and our associates agree to it, it would 
be then improper for the United States to adopt a tariff «dis 
criminating between nations. Such a tariff if hostile toward 
any nation would be practically commercial war against that 
nation. That the President opposes. 

Mr. PENROSE. Including Germany? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Any nation. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then German goods must be left to come in 
under the presidential theories on the same equality the allies 
would have. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That does not follow. 

Mr. PENROSE. It comes very near following. 
smoked the Senator out. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What follows is that if a league of na- 
tions is formed, and if the United States agrees to its forma- 
tion and Great Britain agrees to its formation and France agrees 
to its formation and the other nations agree to its formation, 
the league of nations will take jurisdiction over the question 
of hostile tariffs or trade barriers to discipline a nation where 
it is engaged in something contrary to the peace of the world. 

Mr. PITTMAN obtained the floor. ; 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I just want to make a brief 
statement. Then the Senator may want to speak at length. 
It will take me only a minute. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from Nebraska has made refer- 
ence to this solemn hour, and it is a correct statement of facts, 
but partakes a little of cant in view of the following telegram 
I have been asked to read to the Senate. I will ask the Secre- 
tary to read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


IT am glad I 


RENO, Ney., October 2), 1918. 
Borges PENROSE, 
United States Senate, Washington: 
The Postmaster General's office is sending out to every postmaster In 
Nevada the following personal letter: 
“My Dear Mr. Postmaster: I know the 
eral feels 2 deep interest in the senatorial race in your State. 


Hon. 


Postmaster Gen 
He has 


come to know Senator HENDERSON quite well since bis service in the 
Will you drop me a line as to the out- 


Senate and esteems him highly. 
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for the Senator at your voting box? As you may know, for 17 
rs I was the private secretary of the Postmaster, and am still with 
in the department. Inclosed please find stamped envelope for your 

Thanking yo. in adyance for your attention to this request, 








“Yours, truly, RUSKIN MCARDLE.” 
I suggest that you give this damnable outrage fullest publicity. 
Harry J. HUMPHREYS, 

State Chairman Republican State Central Committce. 
PENROSE. Now, Mr. President, I am through. This 
Demoerat who writes this letter was covered into the 
civil serviee by presidential order, a favorite method, and his 

ography is to be found in an available publication issued by 
he Government. I desire to have inserted in the Recorp as 
a part of my remarks—it is not necessary to read it—the civil- 
-eyyice rules and regulations concerning the activity of persons 

thin the classified service in connection with elections. 

(the PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
will be inserted in the Rrcorp. The Chair hears no objection, 

d it is so ordered. 

(he matter referred to is as follows: 

IV.—PoultTicaL CONDUCT. 
SECTION 162-—-POSTAL LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


Viv. 


young 


No person in the executive civil service shall use his official authority 
utiuence for the purpose of interfering with an election or affecting 
results thereof. Persons who by the provisions of these rules are 

n the competitive classified service, while retaining the right to vote as 
they please and to express privately their opinions on all political sub- 
shall take no active part in political management or political 
““Oiticers and employees of the Post Offiee Department. and Postal 
Service are not precluded from exercising their political privileges, but 
all use their official positions to control elections or political 
movements, 
Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, on October 10 I announced 
on this floor that the issue in the present campaign is between 
policies and principles pronounced by Woodrow Wilson for 
lnsting world’s peace and for reconstruction after the war 
d the policies and principles of the leaders of the Republican 
‘ty as they appear from their statements in this bedy and 
nthe publie forum. If there was any doubt with regard to the 
olitical issue that was being made by the Republican leaders, 

doubt has disappeared to-day. The Republican leaders are 
‘king an issue for the sole purpose of attempting to establish 
1emselves in power in the Senate and in the House of Repre- 
ntatives, not for the purpose of aiding in earrying out this war 
hecause they do not condemn ihe conduet of the war. ‘They 
are not attempt to condemn the conduct of the war. 
Never in all history have preparations been made so expedi- 
and a war carried out with sueh vigor, ability, and 
srandeur as the war of America and its allies against Germany 
heen earried out. And yet, unless the Republican Party 
as an issue it has got to stand by and see the people continue 
nh power an administration that has carried on this war success- 
ully and has laid down a peace program that will be carried 
out if the Democratic majority is maintained in the Senate and 
House of Representatives, 

They raise their hands in holy horror because, they charge, 
President was insincere on January 8 at the time he de- 
‘red his message to Congress when he said pelitics was 
(djourned, The President has given no evidence of insincerity, 
nd they have not been able to place their finger on a spot save 
and except his message to the American people delivered a few 
days ago. They know that that message was not delivered to 
the American people until Republican leaders and the Republi- 
eun Party and the Republican campaign managers had been in 
polities for months in violation of the armistice that he tried to 
establish on January 8. 

‘le Republiean Party charges the President with violating 

proposition he made that polities be adjourned, and yet as far 
k as February 14, 1918, a telegram of Will H. Hays, who had 

hen been elected chairman of the Republican national com- 


not 


ils 


e 
+ 
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1, 
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iifee, was quoted as follows in the public press: 
_ IT accept the chairmanship with a full knowledge of the responsi- 
ility——-responsibility multiplied many times by reason of a national 


ituation and the reconstruction that is to come, 
Mveryone knows ‘hat there will be political activity. The Demo- 
itic Party has been busy for months. This political activity should 
oom = accepted and of a character and on a plane that needs no 
euvorcertyt ge. 
And again later, on February 26, 1918, the Republican con- 
essional committee gave a reception at the Willard Hotel, 
n Washington, at which they entertained Mr. Hays. All fac- 
“ons, both Republican and Progressive Parties, attended the 
cathering. In the New York Times of February 20 it was 
Stated that Mr. Hays had called upon Mr. Roosevelt and ex- 
Justice Charles E. Hughes and had talked over the political 
situation with them, Ex-President Taft wired him congratula- 
mn and Mr. Hays was to talk on February 27 with Senator 


(Nson of California and Representative Mrepinn McCormick, 






of Illinois, representing the Progressive wing. Mr. H: 


ive 
quoted as saying: 

The country needs to-day, as it never needed before, a united mili- 
tant Kepublican Party. Every man who ever voted the Republican 
ticket, and most every other disinterested individual, knows that this 
is true, and what this country needs it is the duty of every man to 
give, regardless of personal influence, anger, pique, greed, or ambi 
tion. * * * Ido not care how a man voted in 1912, 1914, and 1916, 
nor his reason for so doing. We are all one to-day, for we have work 
to do for the good of the country, and it takes us all to do it. 

Again, you will find on March 2 that a luncheon was given 
at 120 Broadway, New York, in honor of Mr. William R. Will- 
cox, the retiring chairman of the Republican national com- 


inittee. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield te me? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I shall do so when I finish this sentence. 
On that occasion there was again. a meeting of Republicans and 
again political speeches were made. Now I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I merely wish to the Senator in 
his statement that it was January 8 that the President made 
this proposition. It was May 27, long after the occurrences 
of which the Senator now speaks, that the President declared 
that politics was adjourned. 

Mr. PITTMAN, The Senator from Wisconsin is correct; but 
the activities of Mr. Hays and the Republican leaders never 
moderated. Subsequent to that time ex-President Roosevelt, 
the self-announced candidate of the Republican Party for the 
Presideney, « man who no leading Republican dare deny will 
be their candidate—not particularly because they want him, but 
because he is the only man who has the temerity to make an 
issue against the Democratic Party when there is no issue— 
ex-President Roesevelt ever since t President proposed an 
armistice has been engaging in politics throughout the United 
States at all times. Will H. Hays has been busy at all times 
since the declaration was made by the President for an armis- 
tice. Not only that, but under the guise of a liberty-loan cam- 
paign the admitted candidate of the Republican Party for the 
Presidency for a third term speke politics from one end of this 
eountry to the other and apparently sought to speak in those 
States where there were contests for the United States 
Senate. 

If anyone doubts that the liberty-loan speeches which he made 
were of a character, I him to read them. They 
have been printed. He stated in Montana, when he commenced 
his speech making, that the liberty loan having already been 
oversubscribed, he had nothing to say upon that subject; and 
then he attacked the proposal for a league of nations; then he 
attacked the principle of a gradual reduction of the armaments 
of nations. Again, he uttered his militaristic prineiples through- 
out Montana. Again, by every form of insinuation, of which 
he is a master, he attempted to convince the people of Montana 
that the Government was now in wishy-washy hands; and he 
attempted to conyinee them in all of his speeches there that 
there was but one hope of this Government, and that was in the 
election of a Republican majority in the Senate and in the 
Hiouse of Representatives. Yet you condemn the President of 
the United States beeause he addresses the American people 
with regard to these issues that he considers more vital than 
any that ever affeeted our people sinee the days of the 
Revolution. 

What Democrats have been speaking of polities throughout 
the country? When did that cur? What Democrats 
speaking politics upen the floor of this bedy until the armistice 
was violated by Senators on the other side of the Chamber? [I 
suppose that you on the other side feel that you have the right, 
through interviews, through public speeches, through speeches 
in this body, to discredit the President of the United States; 
yes, to go further—to attempt to destroy the great humane pro- 
gram that he has for a lasting world peace; and you expect the 
President to stand mute through false modesty while you obtain 
the control of the Senate and the House of Representatives. You 
do not know that the President of the United States can rise 
above miserabie, contemptible purty politics; you ean not under- 
stand that. You can not understand why any President in the 
hour of need, when the great prize that we must receive after 
this war is about to come to us is being grasped out of his hands 
for partisan purposes, should appeal directly to the people of 
the country to cast these who attempt that down into utter dark- 
ness and support him as they have supported him in the past. 

There is no doubt that some of you on the other side—there is 
no doubt there are some of the Republican leaders through- 
out the country—who sincerely differ from the President of 
the United States. There are some of them who can not under- 


a 
there are some of 


correct 
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political ask 


have 


ne were 


stand that humanity has any place in law; 
them who can not dream of justice ever controlling and directing 
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nations as it directs individuals within nations; there are some 


of them—and they are the leaders to-day of the Republican 
Party—who believe that the only right, the only justice, is 


force, force, force to the end. I am not attacking the sincerity 
of those men, I pity them; I pity them as I would pity a mur- 
derer who was guilty of murder by reason of a form of in- 
sanity. I know some of the leaders on the other side whose 
ice-hound souls could never understand what a world democracy 
means. I know that there are Members on the other side to 
Whom the very name democracy is the cause of silent mirth. 
Those men only differ from the Kaiser in that they are jealous 
and resent the power of the Kaiser that they themselves would 
exert with happiness and pleasure if it were in their power to 
{Oo SO. 

Oh, the President of the United States in his message has 
stated that we must do justice not only to those to whom we want 
te do justice, but to those to whom we do not desire to do jus- 
tice. That isa principle of humanity ; that is a principle of Chris- 
tianity ; and yet that principle arouses the anger, arouses the con- 
tempt, of the leader of the Republican Party, arouses his ire to 
such an extent that he publicly condenms it as silly, as foolish, as 
mischievous. Yet the President of the United States under at- 
tacks of this character is supposed by these leaders to sit silently 
by and see not only a Nation but the world cast back hundreds 
of years because, forsooth, he might personally be charged by 
some one with an ulterior political purpose. Listen to this charge 
and tell me if there are any Republicans on the other side who 
indorse it. I know there are few who indorse it in their hearts; 
I know they permit it to go out as an argument throughout this 
country, and that they will utilize it for the pure, simple, unjus- 
tifiable purpose of getting back here and nothing else. Listen to 
this by the chairman of the Republican national committee, Mr. 
Will Hl. Hays, speaking of the address of the President of the 
United States to the people of the United States. What does he 
say? 

A more ungracious, more unjust, more wanton, more mendacious ac- 
cusation was never made by the most reckless stump orator, much less 
by a President of the United States, for partisan purposes. 

The chairman of the Republican national committee charges 
the President of the United States with making a mendacious 
statement. I do not know whether Mr. Hays believes that; I 
do not know whether Mr. Hays made that as a serious expres- 
sion of his party’s viewpoint of the President of the United 
States or whether it is due to an immaturity of mind; I do not 
know whether that represents the character of the present 
Republican Party or whether it represents the ignorance of the 
present Republican Party; yet the leaders of the Republican 
Party issue a statement in answer to the President’s message 
to the people, and in that statement they insinuate that he has 
violated his agreement of an armistice between the parties by 
the issuing of this statement. The leaders of the Republican 
Party know that he stood to the utmost and to the last minute 
the worst character of political attack that has ever been made 
by any party before he found that it was his duty to come to 
the front. 

When was it that the leaders of the Republican Party were 
opposed to doing justice to those they did not like as well as 
to those they did like? When was it that the Republican Party 
turned its back upon the effort of the world to reduce arma- 
ments? When was it that the Republican Party was willing 
to trample under foot the hope of all of the liberty-loving people 
of the world that they might get together and in one great eom- 
bine rectify the wrongs cf nations and perpetuate peace? 
When was it that the attacks upon these great principles of the 
President commenced? Not until it became necessary 10 make 
an issue with the President. They now shamelessly take that 
stand and attempt to defend it. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], long one of 
the leaders of the Republican side and now a leader of the Re- 
publican side, has answered. He has answered that he did not 
make objection to the President’s principles at an earlier date 
because he wanted to await a more opportune time. Are not 
these principles too sacred to the people of this country, are 
they not too necessary to the people of the world, to be held as 
a tool of petty politics? Would the Senator from Pennsylvania 
conceal a mischievous, treacherous provision in these 14 articles 


of the President for months and months, with the danger that 
th might be enforced to the detriment of his own people, in 
order that he might obtain a political advantage at the right 


tine? Is that polities or is that patriotism? 


Let us see. I want to read you in a few minutes what the 
leader of your party says on this subject, but in the meantime 
let me read the sentiment of the Republican Party; let me set 
out the issue that tl Republican Party are making through 
their leader in this campaign. 





as made by the Republican leaders, do you not? That the Presi- 
dent of the United States is incompetent; that the President of 
the United States is dealing with mischievous, treacherous prin- 
ciples; that the President is about to do something that will be 
virtually a surrender of the United States to Germany. Those 
are the statements, practically and substantially, of the Repub- 
iican ex-President and candidate for a third time as President 
of the United States, and the Republican Party have not the 
nerve to deny them. I will take that back and will say that the 
leaders of the Republican Party, the officeholders of the Republi- 
can Party, have not the nerve, have not the manhood, have not 
the humanity and the patriotism to throw those words back jn 
the teeth of their perpetual candidate. If they would only find 
out once and for all that whenever an office seeker becomes a 
perpetual candidate, when he has an obsession for something for 
himself, he ceases to be of value to the country or to anybody else, 
Listen to this; listen to what your leader says; listen to the 
platform of the Republican Party. On October 17, in a signed 
article in a Kansas City paper, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 
this: 
As regards some of the points, either the meaning is so muddy as 
to be wholly incomprenacnsible or else the proposals are very treacherous, 
There is a statement, not by an ignorant man, not by a man 
unfamiliar with diplomatic language. There is a statement 
by a man who has served as President of the United States, and 
he insinuates that the proposals of the President of the United 
States are treacherous! 
Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
submit to an interruption? 
Mr. PITTMAN. .I will. 
Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I would suggest that that eriticism 
of the ex-President and the ex-Progressive and the ex-Republican 
and the ex-Colonel Roosevelt was not only denied at the time of 
its fulmination by everybody of prominence that we heard from 
in the United States, but the denial met with the absolute appro- 
bation of every one of our allies in this war—every one of them. 
Mr. PITTMAN. In the same article this maker of platforis 
for the Republican Party, this perpetual Republican candidate 
for the Presidency, this man who has a right to make issues for 
the Republican Party, this man without asking whose views 
on the matter no Republican leader will dare speak, goes further. 
He says, in speaking of the President’s program for a reduction 
of armaments and for a league of nations, this: 


I gravely doubt whether a more silly or more mischievous plan was 
ever seriously proposed by the ruler of a great netion. 


Says 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


That is the issue. The Republican Party 
reduction of armaments. The Republican 
to the utilization of a league of nations as an instrumentality 
to hold down the increase in armaments and to rectify the 
little wrongs which frequently cause wars between notions. | 
am not here to argue now the question of a league of nations 
or a reduction of armaments. I stand.for both. I am here to 
show the stand of the Republican Party as announced through 
their own leaders. The statesmen of the civilized world to-day, 
with the exception of the few in the Republican Party who are 
seeking office or following their candidate, stand for a reduc- 
tion of armaments and « league of nations. 

James Bryce, former ambassador to this country, and one 
of the greatest Englishmen alive to-day, stands for a league 01 
nations. Lloyd-George, next to the President of the United 
Stutes the most pronounced statesman of this era, stands for 
a league of nations and for a reduction of armaments. 

Oh, the Republican Party have their issues. God pity the 
Republican Party! God pity the Republicans who have got to 
have these men who now constitute themselves the leaders of 
the Republicans Party write their platforms for them! 

Ah, there are thousands of intelligent. high-class Republicans 
in my State who I know will never follow your candidate, wil! 
never follow your leaders against a reduction of armaments and 
a lengue of nations. It is pure delusion to think they will. 
They will not stay with you. Your chances are gone, Those 
were the statements of your candidate; those were the state- 


ure opposed to the 
arty are opposed 


| ments of the leader of your party ; and your floor leader on tha 


side, the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], 
will not deny, I believe, that he concurs entirely with the pos!- 
tion taken by Theodore Roosevelt. If not agree with 
him, there is every opportunity for him to stute that he does 
not agree with him. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, the leader of the Republicans 
in this body, has stated his opposition to a league of nations. 
He has stated his opposition to the 14 points of the President 


he does 


Oh, yes; not only has he stuted bis opposition to the Pres'dent’s 
pronounced words and programs and promises but he has gone 
| further; he has shown his lack of confidence in the Chief Execu- 
You know what that issue is | tive of this country, 


He has shown his lack of respect for a 














man who is respected throughout the world to-day. He has 
questioned the leadership of Woodrow Wilson when his leader- 
ship is admitted by Great Britain, by France, by Italy, by all 
of our allies, and by all the neutral countries of the world. 

That is your issue. You have made it. You will stay with 
it. You will fight for militarism of the Czar’s kind—not for 
victory that there may be peace and justice throughout the 
world, but victory that you may make something out of it, that 
vou may make a profit out of victory. Oh, yes; and in this 
hour, when the principles that must control the world for years 
and years to come are under consideration, instead of helping 
the President, who has the constitutional authority to negotiate 
those principles, you are doing everything in your power to dis- 
credit and obstruct him. 


What do you suggest in lieu of a league of nations? What 
do you suggest in lieu of the reduction of armaments? Nothing 


except an alliance—an alliance such as Germany had with 
Austria and Italy; an alliance such as Great Britain had with 
ranee and with Russia; an alliance such as has existed from 
the very beginning of history, and has been, if not the cause, at 
least the opportunity of every war since the beginning of time. 
Every Senator on that side who speaks for his party speaks 
or the old theories of life, for the old theories of nations, for 
foree, for war, for murder, for death, for slaughters through- 
out all time, and not one word for justice or humanity or peace 
in the future. Those thoughts are in their souls. They have 
not lived the lives that lead men to think of justice, humanity, 
snd democracy; and yet they, by fortuitous circumstances, are 
to-day the leaders of the great Republican Party in the United 
States—a party that anyone must admit has done wonderful 
“ood in its time. They are its leaders, and no matter who 
ihe Republicans may elect to this body or to the House of 
Representatives, those leaders will dominate and control and 
inold them to their way of thinking. 

Oh, yes; suppose you should put five Progressive Republicans 
on that side, as it is constituted to-day. They would have just 

much chance as a humanitarian would have to-day in the 
palace of the Kaiser. In one week’s time they would not know 

hether they were on the other side of the Chamber or not. 
‘They would not know where they were or what their duties 
were; and yet the Republican leaders urge in one voice that 
they want Republicans here so as to support the President of 
the United States, and in the next voice they say that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is unworthy of support. In one voice 
ihey say that they have supported the President better than the 
Democrats have supported him, and in the next voice, through 
their leader, through their. perpetual candidate for the Presi- 
dency, they warn the people of the country to elect Republicans 
to the Senate and the House, so that the President will not have 
his own way and so that they can control the actions of the 
DVresident. 

Is that consistency? Which side do they intend to take? 
They know that they can not pick out any past events of this 
adininistration as the grounds of attack; therefore they are 
looking to the future for an issue. They not only are moved 
by their desire fer militaristic power in the world, but they are 
moved by a greed which has been stimulated by an opportunity 
that never before existed in this country. 

The Government of the United States to-day is more powerful 
than in all of its history. The Government of the United States 
to-day is more powerful than any other democratic government 
in the world. The Government of the United States to-day has 
its hand more closely upon the industry and life of the people 
than ever before in its -history, and that life and that industry 
would be in danger if the reins of the Government were not in 
the hands of a man and supported by a Congress who believe 
in the people, who believe in democracy, and who believe in 
humanity. Oh, yes; the issues in this campaign do amount to 
‘something to the people of this country, and it was the duty of 
the President of the United States, in view of the character of 
Nr that was being made, to submit those facts to the 
} ‘Op e, 

I have charged that the civilized world stood for the proposi- 
tions of President Wilson. Let me read what Lloyd-George had 
fo say with regard to the program of the President of the United 
States. This speech was delivered on July 5, 1918, at the battle 
front in France, In it he said: 

_ President Wilson yesterday made it clear what we are fighting for. 
If the Katser and his advisers will accept the conditions voiced by the 
President they can have peace with America, peace witb France, peace 
\ ith Great Britain to-morrow. But he has given no indication of an 
intention to do so. Because he will not do so is the very reason we all 
are fighting. 

Lloyd-George sustained it. Take the statement of Bryce, to 
Which I referred before. It is reported in a telegram from 
London under date of January 10: 


LVI——727 
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The address is admirable in spirit and contents. Mr. Wilson rightly 
points « that an international combination to arrest the aggressions 
of ambitious sovereigns and military castes and to secure the rights 
of peace-loving peoples is essential to the future well-being of man- 
kind. In his enumeration of objects to be secured by peace, the fol- 
lowing points seem specially important: 

His broad, clear assertion of the right of a nationality to self- 
determination, removal of economic barriers to trade, adequate guar- 
anties for reduction of armaments, absolute independence for Belgium 
and full compensation for her wrongs, sympathetic comprehension 
and consideration of the present situation of Russia, and deliverance 
- - subject nationalities from the brutal and sanguinary rule of the 
Turks. 
as Those in Great Britain who know how abominable the rule of the 
Turks has been heartily welcome this declaration and that recently made 
by the British prime minister that the allies and the United States 
regard liberation of the Christian and Arab peoples of Armenia, Syria, 
and Palestine as an essential condition of any just and durable peace. 

Let us see what has been said in the past. There is one Repub- 
lican on the other side who seems to appreciate the meaning of 
democracy. There is one Senator on the other side who will 
not utilize the power of misconstruction of language for politi- 
cal purposes. There is one Senator on the other side whose 
patriotism has always risen above his partisan polities. Yes; 
there is more than one; there are others. There are some, how- 
ever, whose every action condemns them to the suspicions of the 
publie. As to those the publie will form their own conclusions ; 
but I want to read what the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran}], 






a Republican, had to say about the President’s 14 points. It 
was published on January 9 in the New York Times: 

Senator Borauw, of Idaho. I am particularly pleased with that part 
of the message which relates to Russia. I believe it will have a good 
effect in Russia. I have thought from the beginning of the Russian 
revolution that we should give more consideration and greater en- 
couragement and sympathy to the people of Russia. I think in this 


respect the message is admirable. 

As to the other portion of the message, I want to say that I am in 
favor of prosecuting the war to an honorable and permanent peace; 
that is, as nearly permanent as the human mind can foresee now. 
Whatever readjustment of territory and other details are essential 
to that will have to be arranged, but the details can not, in my opinioa, 
be known very far in advance of some intimation of Germany’s breaking 
cown. 

I say this, however, that I hope we will not get in the habit of dis- 
cussing territorial readjustment too much. ‘Phat is the European vice, 
What we all want is a permanent peace, and anything that Is essential 
to that as matters develop from time to time must be made to harmonize 
with it. 

I think the paragraph of the President's peace terms with reference 
to trade conditions is also worthy of particular mention. The Paris 
conference, in my judgment, was a mistake. It was a start along the 
wrong line, and the President’s message dealt with it in a proper manner. 

There is the answer to the Senator from Pennsylvania by one 
of his own Republican colleagues. There is the answer by a 
Republican whose knowledge of international law and the lan- 
guage of international communication is not excelled in this 
body. He says that that statement of the President requires 
particular attention, and he tells why, in his opinion, the Presi- 
dent puts it in that message. He refers to the conference at 
Paris. He refers to that conference which intimated that it was 
going to discriminate against the enemy after this war was 
over. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Benrt in the chair). The 
hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, it becomes the duty of the 
Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 4637) for the retirement of em- 
ployees in the classified civil service. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, two Republican leaders are 
attempting to find fault with the principles and policies of the 
President of the United States. They particularize on three 
points; that providing for a league of nations, that providing 
for the reduction of armaments, and that providing for a limita- 
tion of trade restrictions as far as possible. I have discussed 
the first two. Now, as to the last. I have read the interpreta- 
tion placed upon it by the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. Boran]. The construction placed upon it by the Presi- 
dent of the United States has been read into the Recorp. But 
the astute politician. who occupies the Senate seat from Penn- 
sylvania, is not satisfied with the assurance of the President of 
the United States that the provision in no way shall affect the 
rights of any nation to regulate its own tariff and other economic 
laws. He is not satisfied with that. He goes further and de- 
mands of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hirrcucock] to know 
how this provision will affect Germany. The language itself 
states how it will affect Germany. The lancuage so clear 
that except for the misconstruction placed upon it, it would 
never have been the subject of argumeut. It reads as follows: 

The removal so far as possible of all economic barriers and the 
lishment of an equality of trade corditions among all the natiens yn- 
senting to the peace and associating themselves for its maintensnce 


The provision, in the first place, only applies to those nations 


is 


that associate themselves together under the provisions for a 
league of nations. If Germany comes into that !eacue of na- 
tions, then, of course, Germany will be treated by the United 








States as every other member of that league of nations. If 
there is a league of nations, every nation which is worthy of con- 
fidence must be entitled to come into that league or it ceases to 
be a lengue of nations, and is simply an alliance. The President 
has stated under what terms and conditions Germany might 
enter that league of nations. The distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] seems afraid of free trade or pro- 
tection or something else. He knows the language there means 
that as among those nations which shall constitute the league 
of nations no tariff, no financial law shall be se constructed 
as to favor one or more of those nations to the prejudice of one 
or more of the other nations. 

Mr. WATSON, Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. PITTMAN, He must know that it makes no difference 
iow high or how low the tariff in all those nations may be, it 
applies equally or justly to all the other nations. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr, PITTMAN. I dao. 

Mr. WATSON, Did the United States ever have a tariff at 
any time that did not embody these features aside from a recip- 
rocal arrangement? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think not, and I do not think it ever should 
have. ~The only reason why that statement was put forward 
wis not beeause the United States has ever proposed such a 
plan but because it has been suggested on behalf of some other 
pations which will be members of this league of nations. The 
principle that we shall not utilize our tariff or other economic 
laws for the purpose of discrimination is recognized in this 
country, but it may not be reeognized in ali the other countries, 
ind Woodrow Wilson found it necessary to make that pro- 
neuncement, 

I ask at this time that I may print in the Recorp the state- 
ment of Representative Grrrerr with regard to the President's 
message of the 8th of January. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

{ am in hearty accord with the President's address unless he meant 
universal free trade by his allusion of economic freedom, and I do not 
believe that could have been his intention, 

Mr, PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have very little more to say 
on this matter. I feel that the integrity and the sincerity of 
ihe President of the United States having been attacked by the 
chairman of the national committee of the Republican. Party, 
the President’s address, which was the foundation of that at- 
tack, should be included in the Recorp; and in justice, of course, 
to Mr. Will H. Hays, [ will ask that his whole statement be 
published at this point, following the statement of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
dered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

THR PRESIDENT’S APPEAL TO YOU. 

My fellow countrymea, the congressional elections are at hand. 
They occur in the most critical period our country has ever faced or 
is likely to face in our time. If you have approved of my leadership 
and wish me to continue to be yeur unembarrassed spokesman in affairs 
at home and abroad, I earnestly beg that you will express yourselves 
unmistakably to that effect by returning a Democratic majority to 
both the Senate and the House of Representatives. I am your servant 
and will accept your judgment without cavil, but my power to ad- 
minister the great trust assigned me by the Constitution would be 
seriously impaired should your judgment be adverse, and I must 
frankly tell you so because so many critical issues depend upon your 
verdict. No seruple of taste must in grim times like these be allowed 
to stand in the way of speaking the plain truth. 

i have no thought of suggesting that any political party is para- 
mount in matters of patriotism. I feel too keenly the sacrifices which 
have been made in this war by all our citizens, irrespective of party 
nililiations, to harbor such an idea. I mean only that the difficulties 
and delicacies of our present task are of a sert that makes it im- 
peratively necessary that the Nation should give its undivided support 
to the Government under a unified leadership, and that a Republican 
Congress would divide the leadership 

‘he leaders of the minority in the present Congress have unquestion- 
nbiy been prowar, but they have been antiadministration. At almost 
every turn, since we entered the war they have sought to take the choice 
of policy and the conduct of the war out of my hands and put it under 
the control of instrumentalities of their own choosing. This is no time 
either for divided counse! or for divided leadership. Unity of command 
is as necessary now tn civil action as it is upon the field of battle. If 
the ‘control of the House and Senate should be taken away from the 
party now in power an opposing majority could assume contro! of legis- 
Jation and oblige all action to be taken amidst contest and obstruction. 

fhe return of a Republican majority to esther House of the Congress 
weld, moreover, certainly be interpreted on the other side of the water 
is a repudiation of my leadership, Spokesmen of the Republican Party 
urging you te elect a Republican Congress in order to back up and 
ort the President, but even if they should in this way impose upon 
some eredulous voters on this side of the water, they would impose on 
ne one on the other side It is well understood there as well as here 
thai the Republican leaders desire net so much to support the President 

» control him, ‘The peoples of the allied countries with whom we 
issoctated sgainst Germany are quite familiar with the significance 


‘ lections Phey woull find it very difficult to belleve that the voters 


Without objection, it is so 


Without objection, it is so or- 
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of the United States had chosen to support their President by electing 
to the Congress a majority controlled by those who are not in fact in 
sympathy with the attitude and action of the administration, 

I need not tell you, my fellow tountrymen, that I am asking your 
support not for my own sake or for the sake of a political party, but 
for the sake of the Nation itself, in order that its inward unity of 
purpose may be evident to all the world. In ordinary times I would 
not feel at liberty to make such an appeal to you. In ordinary times 
divided counsels can be endured without permanent hurt to the country. 
But these are not ordinary times. If in these critical days it is your 
wish to sustain me with undivided minds, T beg that you will say so 
in a way which it will not be possible to misunderstand either here at 
home or among our associates on the other side of the sea. I submit 
my difficulties and my hopes to you. 

Woeprew WILSON. 

Tune Wuitr Hovser, 

Washington, D. C., October 25, 1918. 


“Tora or ArTocnaT,” Hays CALLS APPEAL BY WILSON Fon Democratic 
CONGRESS. . 
New York, October 27. 

Will OW. Hays, chairman of the Republican national committee, made 
public bere to-night a statement In which he replied in behalf of hig 
party to President Wilson's appeal to the Nation to return a Demo- 
cratic Congress. In his statement, Mr. Hays said: 

“Tresident Wilson has questioned the motives and fidelity of your 
representatives in Congress. He has thereby impugned their loyalty 
and denied their patriotism. His challenge is to you who elected 
those representatives. You owe it to them, to the honor of your great 
party and to your own self-respect to meet that challenge squarely, 
not only as Republicans but as Americans, I, as your chairman, call 
upon you to do it. 

“Mr. Wilson accords the Republicans no credit whatever for having 
supported the ‘war measures’ proposed by his administration, al- 
though they have done so with greater unanimity than the members 
of his own party. Despite that fact, he accuses them of having tried 
to usurp his proper functions. 

AN INSULT, HE DECLARES. 


“At no time and in no way have they tried to take control of the war 
out of his hands. The President knows that. The country knows it. 
You know it. A more ungracious, more ubjust, more wanton, more 
mendacious acctisation was never made by the most reckless stump 
orator, much less by a President of the United States, for partisan 
purposes. It is an insult not only to every loyal Republican in Con- 
gress but to every loyal Republican in the land. 

“It fully merits the resentment which rightfully and surely will find 
expression at the polls. 

“Mr. Wilson grudgingly admits that the Republicans have been 
‘prowar.” Then why does he demand their defeat? Because they arc 
still prowar? Wardly that. No. It is because they are for peace, 
though not without victory, because they do not believe lasting peace 
can be obtained through negotiation ; because they consider that ‘ U. §. 
stands for unconditional surrender as well as for the United States and 
Tinecle Sam.’ The Demoeratic Congress does not. Mr. Wilson does not. 
There is the issue as clear as the noonday sun. The country will 

ecide. 
. THE IDEA OF AN AUTOCRAT. 


“Mr. Wilson wants only rubber stamps—his rubber stamps—in Con- 
gress. He says so. Neo one knows it better than Democratic Congress 
men. Le calls for the defeat of prowar Republicans and the election 
of antiwar Democrats. He, as the Executive, is no longer satisfied to 
be one branch of the Government, as provided by the Constitution. 
Republican Congressmen must be defeated and Democratic Congress- 
men must, as they would, yield in everything. That is evidently his 
idea—the idea of an autocrat calling himself the servant, but bidding 
for the mastery of this great, free people. 

“ Republicans in Congress have seemed to him good enough when 
they assented, as they did assent with highest patriotism and semetimes 
agninst their best judgment, to his proposals. Republicans at home 
have seemed to him good enough to send tully a million of their sons 
into battle, to furnish at least half of the Army and far more than hal! 
of the money for winning the war. But they are not considered gootl 
enough to have a voice in the settlement 01 th: war. 


SAYS PRESIDENT WANTS “ TWO THINGS.” 


“ But Mr. Wilson’s real purpose has nothing to do with the conduc! 
ef the war. He has had that from the beginning, has it now, and no 
body dreams of interfering with his control. He wants just two things: 
One is full power to settte the war precisely as he and his sole, unelected, 
quappolzted, unconfirmed persunal adviser may determine. ‘The other 
is fut power as the ‘ unembarrassed spokesman in affairs at home,’ 4s 
he actually demands in his statement. to reconstruct in peace times the 
great industrial affairs of the Nation in the same way, in unimpeded 
conformity with whatever socialistic doctrines, whatever unlimited Gov 
ernment-ownership notions, whatever hazy whims may happen to possess 
him at the time; but, first and above all, with absolute commitment to 
free trade with all the world, thus giving to Germany out of hand the 
fruits of a victory greater than she could win by fighting a hundred 
years. 

. “A Republican Congress will never assent to that. 
Congress that will? Germany does. 

“Mr. Wilson forees the Republican Party to He down or fight. ! 
say, fight! Answer with your votes! 

“Mr. Wilson is for unconditional surrender—yes; for the uncondl- 
tional surrender to himself of the Republican Party, of the country, o! 
the allies—all to him, as the sole arbiter and master of the destinies of 
the world. Do you stand for that? Answer with your votes!” 


Mr. PITTMAN. “Mr. President, one of our distinguished 
Senators here to-day was taking the President to task for having 
sent this message to the American people, and in that attempt 
he compared the President to another one of our great Presi- 
dents. There is no parallel between the two acts. One was the 
prevention of the interference in politics by a politician and 
the other was an open, free, frank message to those who elected 
the President of the United States. Is the time ever coming i" 


Do you want a 


a democracy when the President of the United States shall not 
be recognized as having the right to address a statement directly 
to the people of the United States? 


It was not concealed. It 
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wis not hid trum the Republicans. No; it was addressed to 
a Republicans of this country just as much as it is addressed 
» the Democrats of the country. It is not an appeal, however, 
io the leaders of the Republican Party, because the leaders of 
ihe Republican Party have publicly demonstrated that they 
ve beyond the barrier of any appeal on the ground of humanity 
or democracy. The President is appealing to Republicans 
against Republican leaders. He is appealing to Democrats and 
the men who elected him to office and who placed upon him the 
responsibility of that office. 
But this is not the first time that these things have been done. 
et me read just a few remarks here by President McKinley at 
the time of the campaign of 1898. In a speech delivered at 
Boone, Iowa, October 11, 1898, he said: 


rhis is no time for divided councils. If I would have you remember 
vthing I have said in these desultory remarks it would be to remem- 
er at this critical hour in the Nation’s history we must not be divided. 
(he triumphs of the war are yet to be written in the articles of peace. 
(Avain in a speech delivered at Carroll, Iowa, October 11, 1898, 
le said: 
Just at this hour, although hostilities have been suspended, we are 
nfronted with the gravest national problems. It is a time for the 
crest judgment and the most conservative and considerate action. 
1s we have stood together in the war, so we must stand together until 
he results of that war shall be written in peace. 
1 a speech delivered at Creston, Iowa, October 13, 1898, Presi- 
dent McKinley said: 
My fellow citizens, I want to leave one more thought with you and 
it is, as we have been united and therefore strong and invincible in 
war, we must continue united until the end of this struggle; we 
ist have no differences among ourselves while we are settling differ- 
es with another government. When we have made that settlement 


the interest of justice and civilization and humanity, then we can 
ume our domestic differences 


In a speech delivered at Springfield, I1., 
resident MeKinley said: 

Now, my friends, what we want is to have no ‘Jlispute or difference 
mong ourse!ves to interfere with our united judgment in dealing with 

foreign problems that are before us. As we stood together in war, 

us stand together until its settlements are made. 

Now, then, be it remembered that at that time President Mc- 
Kinley was speaking in a campaign—the campaign of 1898. The 
country was involved in a campaign at that time, and all the 
cunpaign orators were on the stump and the politicians of both 
parties were in the field. The same Theodore Roosevelt, who 
to-day is doing everything in his power to discredit the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to make him powerless in the 

xecution of 4 peace program upon the settlement of this war, 

was then active in politics. He stated in the campaign of 1898 
us follows in one of his speeches: 

Remember that, whether you will it or not, your votes this year will 

viewed by the nations of [Europe from one standpoint only. They 

ill draw no fine distinctions. A refusal to sustain the President this 
veav will, in their eyes, be read as a refusal to sustain the war and to 
sustain the efforts of our peace commission to secure the fruits of war. 
Such a refusal may not inconceivably bring about a rupture of the 
peice negotiations. It will give heart to our defeated antagonists; it 
will make possible the interference of those doubtful neutral nations 
Who in this struggle have wished us ill. 

You could get the benefits of the victories of Grant and Sherman only 

resseceea Lincoln, and we will gain less than we ought from the 

’ if the administration is not sustained at these elections. 

sui we find former President Harrison using this language 
in the 1898 campaign: 

If the word goes forth that the people of the United States are stand- 
ing solidly behind the President, the task of the peace commissioners 
will be easy, but if there is a break in the ranks—if the Democrats score 
a telling vietory, if Democratic Senators, Congressmen, and governors 
ire clected—Spain will see in it a gleam of hope; she will take a fresh 
hope, and a renewal of hostilities—more war—may be necessary to se- 
cure to us what we have already won. 

In that same campaign in 1898, when President McKinley was 
stumping the country and was speaking throughout the United 
States and delivering the very speeches that I have quoted, we 
find Senator Loper, now the senior Senator on the Republican 
side, now the leader of the Republican Party in this body, now 
the Senator who in a signed statement condemns the President 
of the United States for appealing to the people for a Democratic 
Senate and a Democratic House, appealing on behalf of MeKin- 
ley for a Republican Senate and a Republican House said: 

But there is one question on which I wish to say a few words, and 
that seems to me to override all others. It is whether we shall stand 
y the administration and the President at this juncture. If we give a 
victory to his political opponents we say not only to the United States 
but we say to the world, we say to the Spanish commissioners in Paris, 
that the people of the United States repudiate its result and repudiate 
the man who has led victoriously the war and is now le ading us back 
to peace—William McKinley 

‘Then, at the same time, we find another distinguished leader 
on the other side who is doing all in his-power to obstruct the 
principles and policies announced by the President of the United 


1 


October 15, 1898, 


States and to tie his hands with a Republican Senate and al 


Republican House taking this position in the 1898 campaign. 
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I have read you the speeches of President McKinley at that 
time. I have not attempted to interpret those speeches. I in- 
tend to let the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE] interpret President McKinley’s speeches. What did 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania have to say in 
preparing to introduce President McKinley at the time he was 
making those speeches? This is what he said: 

In a few hours President McKinley will be your guest to witness the 
greatest pagent the country has ever known. In his recent speeches 
the President has app« ied not to a partisan but to a national spirit. 
He asks the aid of the Nation. He seeks the support of every man who 
believes in — result of his administration. I appeal not to ihe martial 
spirit of the Nation, great as have been our victoris ‘Son sea and land. 
I appeal to the quiet, sober thought of the American people, who do not 
go to war unless for honor and humanity. I — this appeal to you 
that-you give loyal support to President McKin! and the Republican 
Party in the spirit he has asked for it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PITTMAN, I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. In view of the course the Senator's speech 
has taken I think it not inopportune to read a similar state- 
ment made by the Hon. Charles Wilhelm Frederick Dick, whom 
I had the honor to succeed in the Senate. This speech wus 
made in 1898. It reads as follows 








{I*rom the Akron Evening Times, Akron, Ohio, Friday, Oct. 25, 1918.] 


DICK’S PLEA AS MADE TO THE VOTERS IN 1898, 


We have had a recent eoampie of what patriotism can do We have 


just concluded a successful war against a common fee. The last 
of Spanish suvereignty has pel driven from the Western Hemisp! 

The results of the war have thrust upon us mighty res] 
bilities *» * * and it belengs to the party of progress to 
them. 

In this hour of ballots what message are you going to send to Wash- 
ington, to Paris, and to Spain? Are you going to cast a vote of cont 
dence in the Government or will you show a lack of confidence? Sup 
pose the situation was reversed and Spain were to hold an election in 
which support of the Government was the issue, with what esgerness, 
with what hope and fear, would you await the results? 

What effect would it have on other countries if it should be cabled 





to Paris and Madrid that the Government at Washington is not upheld? 
That the people of the United States had elected a Congress not in 
accord with the President. Is it not our duty as Americans to do 


everything possible to prevent such a disaster? 

This is a time to appeal to patriotic hearts. It is net a time to 
stand with yellow journal s and yellow speakers, but a time to hoist 
the Stars and Stripes higher than ever before. Let us say on election 
day that liberty and freedom yet live in the hearts of the American 
people. d 

This is not only an election of county, of State, and the Natian—it 
is international. Every nation in Europe, friendly or unfriemlly, is 
watching with jealous eyes the results of this election. They are watch- 
ing to see whether we will take advantage of the © portunities that are 
offered us, opportunities that would be eagerly seized by them. 

‘The administration should be supported by the whole people. It 
is in the interests of the whole people. When we are engaged in migh 
contests with other nations there should be no doubt where the 
stand. 

‘To-day more than usual the administration represents the Govern- 
ment. The course of William McKinley appeals to the patriotism and 
the support of the whole people. Give him a Congress that will stand 
at his back; then if they fail it will be time to condemn and reject. 

You know without my telling you that the affairs of the State are well 
and wisely conducted. I want te say one word, however, on county 
affairs. 


Here Senator Dick disgressed in an appeal for the Republican 
county ticket, after which he continued: 


This is no time to change the party at the helm. Men are but the 
representatives of principles, whether it be in county, State, or N: ition. 

The world is looking to the United States. We are now in the very 
vanguard of the procession, and our civilization will make the coming 
century the greatest in the world’s history If as a people we measure 
up to every responsibility we have no cause for alarm. There is no 
doubt that the American people will meet and discharge every duty. 
When God selected us to make the test of free government He did so 
with a jealous eye. We must neglect no oppertunity. Patriotism 
should dominate every man in his political creed, and on November 8 
Americans should do their full duty. 





My good friend, Senator Dick, is now a candidate for Con- 
gress in his district in Ohio, and if he is to be sustained in his 
views then every Republican in that district will have to vote 
for his opponent. 

Mr. PITTMAN. 
THoMAsS, who sent it to me, as he was compelled to be abset 
statement from the Indianapolis Journal of September 17, 1595, 
which has the following headline to it: 

Albert J. Beveridge’s keynote speech delivered at Tomlinson Tatl at 
the opening of the campaign of 1898. Mr. Beveridge was a candidate for 
United States Senator to succeed Senator Turpie, a Democrat. 


I wish to read at the request of Senator 


¢ } 


This is the speech: 


In a sentence, shall the American people indorse at the polls the 
administration of William McKinley, which, under the guidance of Divit 
Providence, has started the Republic on its noblest career of prosperity, 
duty, and glory, or shall the American people rebuke the administration, 
' reverse the wheels of history, halt the career of the flag, and turn to 
a purposeless horde of criticism and carping that is assailing the 
' Government at Washington? * * * In the only foreign war this 
} Nation has had in two gener: ations will you, the voters af this Republic 
and the guardians of its good repute, give the other nations of the 
world to understand that the American p ople do not approve and in 
| dorse the administration that conducted it? These gre the questions 









vou must answer at the polls, and T well know how you will answer them. 
The thunder of American guns at Santiago and Manila will find its 
answer in the approval of the voters of the Republic. * * * - 

And the first question yeu must answer by your vote is whether you 
indorse that war. We are told that all citizens and every platform in 
dorse the war, and I admit, with the joy of patriotism, that this is true. 
But this is only amoung ourselves, and we are of and to Ourselves no 
longer This election takes place on the stage of the werld, with all 
earth’s nations for our auditors, 

Not a foreign office in Europe that is not studying the American 
Republic and watching the American elections of 1898 as it never 


watched an American election before. Are the American people the 
chameleon of the nations? If so, we can easily handle them, says the 
d:plomats of the world. Which result, say you, will have the best 
effect for us upon the great powers that watch us with the jealousy 
strength always inspires: A defeat at the hands of the American 
people of the administration which has conducted our foreign war 
to a world-embracing success, and which has in hand the most important 
foreign problems since the Revolution, or such an indorsement of the 
ndministration by the American people as will swell to a national 
nacelaim? No matter what vour views on the Dingley or the Wilson 
laws, no matter whether you favor Mexican money or the standard 
of this Republic, we must deal this day with nations greedy for every 
market we are to invade, nations with ships and guns and money and 
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men, Will they sift out the motive for your vote, or will they consider | 


the result of the indorsement a rebuke of the administration? I aapeet 


it is more than a party question. It is an American question. It is an 
issue in which history sleeps, It is a situation which will influence | 
the destiny of the Republic. 


Mr. President, that was the keynote speech of the Republican 


Party in 1898, delivered by one of the most prominent Repub- | 


licuns in this country, a man who stood high in those days in 
the councils of the Republican Party, a man who spoke for his 
party. Were there ever two conditions so identical as the con- 


ditions then and the conditions now, with the single exception | and they are not going to permit those men who are simply 


thut at that time the war was over with Spain and the negotia- 
tions were with but one little country? 
over. The negotiations will involve the great civilized countries 
of the world. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Am I mistaken in saying that I read in 
the press of yesterday perhaps that the Senator from Nevada 
had said that the war is practically over? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator is correct. This war is prac- 
tically over. It has been won while a Democratic President 
was the Chief Executive officer of this country and was Com- 
mander in Chief of the armies, just as the little war against 
Spain was won when President McKinley occupied the same 
position. The necessity for the support of President Wilson in 
the formulation of the policies that will either mean an enduring 
peace or early return of wars will come up to the President as 
after-war policies faced McKinley at the time of the campaign 
of 1898. The situations are practically identical. The argu- 
ments made by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar], 


by Theodore Roosevelt, by Albert J. Beveridge, all apply to the | 


situation to-day. I do net desire to charge them with insin- 
ecerity, but I can not understand, and I do not believe the Amer- 
ican people will understand, how those Republican statesmen 


could have made the speeches they made in 1898 and make the | 


speeches and statements that they are making to-day. 

Inconsistency in an ignorant man attracts little attention; 
inconsistency in a statesman, who owes a duty to the people 
who elect him, is worthy of the gravest consideration. If the 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts felt in 1898 that it 
was necessary to elect a Republican Senate and a Republican 
House of Representatives in order that the world should not 
consider that President McKinley had been repudiated, then 
it is equally as necessary to-day that the people elect a Demo- 
eratic Senate and a Democratic House of Representatives so 
that the world shall not think that President Wilson has been 
repudiated. Is not that true? Is there any answer whatever 
to it? 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] answers by 
an nod of his head that there is an answer, and the Senator 


To-day the war is not | 








from Indiana [Mr. Watson] the other day gave a very cute | 


little answer to it. 


He said the Philippine Islands were in- | 


volved; that the thing which made it so necessary to have a | 


Republican Senate was in order that the treaty with regard 
to the Philippine Islands might be ratified. There is nothing 
in the remarks of the Senator from Massactiusetts which were 
made in 1898 referring to the Philippine Islands. They re- 
ferred to sustaining the President who won the war, so that he 
would not appear to be repudiated in the eyes of the world. 
There is nothing in Theodore Roosevelt's speeches of that date 
which I have quoted which deals with the Philippine Islands. 
Theodore Roosevelt's speeches were the sume as ‘those of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. They all placed the argument 
on the ground that the man who has wen the war must be 
supported not only in the Senate but in both branches of Con- 
gress, in order that the werld shall know that the American 
people first sustain the war, and, in the second place, that they 
do not repudiate the man who won the war. 
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I listened to the argument of the Senator from Indinna the 
other day when he tried to change the whole tenor of the 
speech of the Senator from Massachusetts, and Roosevelt's 
speech and Beveridge’s speech by saying that they were wor- 
ried for fear that there would be a Democratic Senate elected, 
and that, if so, the Senate would not ratify the treaty with re- 
gard to the Philippine Islands. If that were so, why were they 
appealing for the House of Representatives? The House of 
tepresentatives has nothing to do with treaties. Oh, but the 
Senator will say they have control of the appropriation of the 
money necessary to buy the islands. Congress has never vio- 
lated a treaty made in accordance with the law and the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and when a treaty has been ratified 
by this body the money has always been appropriated by the 
House of Representatives, although they have nothing to co 
with the ratification of the treaty. 

An attempt will be made to answer this centention. Politi- 
cians will be tempted to change the plain meaning of the 
speech of the Senator from Massachusetts in 1898; to recon- 
struct the speech of Theodore Roosevelt; to befog the speech of 
Albert J. Beveridge; and to explain the speech of Benjamin 
Harrison to the people of the country. No matter how skillful 
may be the attempt to twist these speeches their truth has 
reached the American people and they know if the words of 
the Senator from Massachusetts and those of Roosevelt an: 
Benjamin Harrison and Beveridge were worth anything in 1898, 
they can not be repudiated now under the existing conditions, 


American citizens, no matter how high their position may be, 
to change or to misconstrue their own open and avowed posi- 
tion for the present purposes of partisan gain. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuurst in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator frem 1 
diana? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator from Nevada make no dis 
tinction between a private citizen making an appeal of that kind 
and the President of the United States making it? At the tii 
the Senator from Massachusetts made that appeal or the Sena 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. PeNRoseE] made it or the then 
Senator Beveridge made it neither man was President of tho 
United States; neither man was in the midst of the war as 
Chief Executive; neither man had had the united support of the 
opposition party. Does not the Senator from Nevada make any 
distinction at all between a private citizen making an appea! 
of that kind and the President of the United States making it, 
and especially at a time when the President has had practically 
the united support of the opposition party, and in his own letter 
admits that that party has been prowar quite as much as has 
his own party? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there is no doubt that the Re- 
publican Party has been both prowar and loyal; I know of n» 
one who attacks that proposition at all; but it is unnecessary for 
me to argue as to whether or not the Republican Party has been 
antiadministration. We do not have to go back of to-day to 
prove it. The Recorp to-day is full of it. That is enough. I! 
the question is as to whether or not there is a difference between 
a Senator of the United States appealing to the people for the 
support of the President, or the President appealing for sup- 
port, I say now that there is not any difference. It does not 
make any difference whether the one making such an appeal is 2 
Senator of the United States, a Representative, a plain citizen, 
or President of the United States. If any man, no matter 
what position he holds, sees that a condition is arising that is 
dangerous to the people of the United States and they are not 
being told of that danger from other sources, then it is his duty 
te warn them. 

De you think that the people of the United States resent the 
fact that their President has told them of the danger? Do you 
think that the people of the United States resented the fact 
that MeKinley appealed for unity in 1898? Do you think that 
the people of the United States have ever resented a President 
appealing directly to them with regard to any matter? Wh) 
should the President not do so? Does the President of the 
United States stand apart from the people? Is there no rela- 
tion of confidence between the people and the President? 1s 
the President too great a man to discuss matters with the peo- 
ple? Is the President's position so high that he may not discuss 
such matters with the common people? It might have been 8s» 
under a Republican administration, but it is not so under 
Democratic administration, and that is what we have at the 
present time. There was possibly a little difference between the 
methods pursued when we had a Republican President and those 
that are now pursued under a Democratic President. The Re- 





| publican President wrote letters urging the support of whatever 
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he wanted, but the letters were not always public. The letters 
of the President of the United States at the present time are 
written to the public and are not concealed. The letters of Re- 
publican Presidents were sometimes written to politicians; the 
letters of the Democratic President are written to the people. 
As to the question of propriety, the Senator from Indiana can 
jecide that for himself. But let me say something further. I 
lave here a letter that possibly the Senator from Indiana re- 
members. I will read it and see if he recollects it. I think this 
letter was written by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt when he was 
President to Mr. JAMES E. Watson, who was then a Member 
of the House of Representatives. The letter is dated “ Oyster 
Bay, N. Y., August 18, 1906,” and is as follows: 

if there were only partisan issues involved in this contest, I should 
hesitate to say anything publicly in reference thereto. But I do not 


y such is the .ase. On the contrary, I feel that all good citizens 


feel that 
who have the welfare of America at 


nized as it is, and the urgent need of keeping this organization in 
wer. To change the leadership and organization of the House at 


this time means to bring contusion upon those who have been success- 
fully engaged in the steady working out of a great and comprehensive 
scheme for the betterment of our social, industrial, and civie conditions. 
Such » change would substitute a purposeless confusion, a violent and 
hurtful oscillation between the positions of the extreme radical and 
the extreme reactionary, for the apenas orderly progress along the 
lines of a carefully thought-out policy. 

This letter was written for the purpose of aiding in the elec- 
tion of Republicans to the Senate and the House. It was pub- 
lished in the Republican campaign textbook. Surely that can 

it be a crime in Woodrow Wilson if done by the great Repub- 
licen god Roosevelt. 

Again, on Sepfember 9, 1908, from Oyster 
Roosevelt wrote, in part, as follows: 

It is urgently necessary, from the standpoint of the public interest, 
to elect Mr. Taft and a Republican Congress which will support him: 


Bay, N. Y., Mr. 


nd they seek election on a platform which specifically pledges the 
party, alike in its exeeutive and legislative branches, to continue and 
develop the policies which baye been not merely professed but acted 


pon during these seven years. These policies can be successfully car 
ried through only by the hearty cooperation of the President and the 
Congress in both its branches, and it is therefore particularly im- 
portant that there should obtain such harmony between them. ‘To fail 
to elect Mr. Taft would be a calamity to the country; and it would be 

y while electing him yet at the same time to elect qa Congress hostile 
to him, a Congress which under the influence of partisan leadership 
would be certain to thwart and baffle him on every possible occasion. 
‘To elect Mr, Taft and at the same time to elect a Congress pledged to 

port him is the only way in which to perpetuate the policy of the 
Government as now earried on I feel that all the aid that can be 

iven to this policy by every good citizen should be given, for this ls 

r more than a merely partisan matter. 

This was at a time when President Roosevelt expected to have 
Mr. Taft hold for four years, and im trust for Roosevelt, the 
presidential office. This letter was also written for political 
and was publicly used with President Roosevelt’s 
knowledge and consent. 

Mr. Taft, who knew of and accepted this aid of President 
Roosevelt, now holds up his hands in holy horror when Woodrow 
Wilson makes a similar plea. 

I leave the question now as to whether or not the American 
people are going to take the advice of the Republican leaders 
viven in 1898 or the advice given by the Republican leaders now. 
I leave it to the people of the country whether the Republican 
leaders to-day are sincere or whether they were sincere in 

There was argument in favor of their sincerity in 1898, 
hut the evidence to-day is all against their sincerity. They 
argued in 1898 like patriots, and they quibble and debate to-day 
like politicians 

‘The Republicans have made their issue. It is an issue as to 
Whether or not the President of the United States, who has 

iccessfully conducted this war and who has the confidence of 
the world, shall continue it to the end unhampered, unobstructed, 
uninterfered with, or whether or not it shall be taken out of his 
hands and placed in the hands of Senator Lopee and Senator 
PrNRosk, of Pennsylvania. That is the issue, and the people of 
his country are going to decide with the President. No matter 
vhat subterfuges may be used, no matter how cunningly the 

“uments may be presented, they will see it. You yourselves 
have exposed yourselves, and further exposition is unnecessary. 
Mr. POINDEXTER obtained the floor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 

‘ton yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield first to the Senator from New 
LOK, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, in order that the different 
pronouncements which find their appcearanee in the press may 
He contained in the Recorp, T ask permission that a letter written 
by the President of the United States to Mr. Hennessy, who is 

candidate for the United States Senate from the State of New 
Jersey, which was printed in yesterday's papers, if I remember 


purposes, 


LSOS 


‘ 
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t heart should appreciate the im- | 
mense amount that has been accomplished by the present Congress, or- | 
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correctly, be res * by the Secretary, and that I be permitted to 
utter about two sentences upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New York? There being none, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

My DEAR Mr. HeNNessy: May I not say how deeply interested I am 
in the contest you are conducting? I can rot but feel that in ignoring 
my carnest appeal with regard to the suffrage amendment, made in the 
public interest and because of my intimate knowledge of the issues 
involved, both on the other side of the water and here, Senator Bairp 
has certainly not represented the true feeling and spirit of the people of 
New Jersey. { am sure that they must have felt that such an appeal 
could not and sbould not be ignored. It would be a very great make 
weight thrown into the international scale if his course of actton while 
in the Senate could be reversed by the people of our great State. 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, with the permission of 
the Senator from Washington——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Washe 
ington yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Senators will note that the President 
of the United States requests the people of the State of New 
Jersey to defeat Senator Barrp at the polls solely because he 
voted against the Federal suffrage amendment. No other reason 
is given whatsoever. I shall not comment upon the merits or 
demerits of the Federal suffrage amendment or the accuracy 
of the President’s definition of that measure as being vitally 
necessary to the winning of the war. ‘The Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Pittman] has usec the term “sincerity” more than once 
in his address. In view of this effort on the part of the Presi- 
dent to defeat a Senator at the polls because he did not vote 
for the Federal suffrage amendment, Il am wondering whether 
he will send a similar letter to the people of the State of Dela- 
ware and ask the defeat of Senator SauLspury, to the people 
of Tennessee and urge the defeat of Senator SHIELDS, and to the 
people of the State of Alabama and urge the defeat of Senator 
BANKHEAD, all three of whom have vofed against the sime 
Federal suffrage amendment and are running for reelection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will have to decline further interrup- 
tions. I have been on my feet for some time; the remarks that 
I have to make are brief, and I would prefer if the Sei 
would allow me to proceed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. I was 
Senator if he would allow me to subniit a report. 
insisted on the regular order and had the report 
the proper time. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator merely wishes to present 
a report from a committee, I will yield to him for that pui pose. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I will wait until the Senator concluces. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, it is extremely distaste- 
ful to me to diseuss a political issue in the Senate. The Presi- 
dent, however, with his great influence has projected a partisan 
discussion into the affairs of the Government by the letter ad- 
dressed to the American people which he gave out for publica- 
tion on Friday, in which he declared that he waived the scruples 
of good taste on account of the importance of the issues that were 
involved. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock], in discussing 
the recent negotiations of the President with the German (iov- 
ernment, seemed to take the rather curious position that there 
was a default on the part of the American people or of the Senate 
for not having declared their objections to the various terms of 
peace which the President has set forth in his addresses to Con- 
gress and in other doeuments. The Senator failed to state what 
the statute of limitations is. My own feeling in regard to that, 
Mr. President, was and is now that it was not desirable at the 
time the President made his address of January 8, 1918, or that 
of December 4, 1917, or his various other addresses and letters 
with regard to terms of peace that they should be discussed, and 
I think that was the feeling of a great many citizens. I think 
that generally citizens in private life and men in public office felt 
that it was a time to concentrate the energies of the country upon 
the conduct of the war rather than upon discussing terms of 
peace. They that the discussion of peace before we had 
really gotten into the war which we had declared to exist re- 
tarded the efforts of the Americzn people in the preparation for 
the conflict. 


imaitor 
simply going to ask the 


I could have 
submitted at 


fesl¢ 
Lert 


The thing which they resented most was not that the I’resi- 
dent had in his mind eertain policies in regard to the read j:st- 
ment of international affairs at the elose of the war, but that 


he discussed thei, that he diverted publie attention and public 
effort from the preparation for winning the victory to what at 
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that time appeared, to many of them at least, to be perfectly 


futile discussion 


sto peace when there was no peace 
Now, for the Senator from Nebraska to say that because cit- 
izens of this country did not enter into a discussion with the 
resident over terms of peace eight months after we had en- 


tered the war, before we had struck a blow, before we had 
landed a cannon or an aeroplane on the battle front, seems to 
me to be rather unsound. I think that it is perfectly fair to 
say to the Senator from Nebraska that, with the views which I 
have just stated, the people who did not express themselves in 
regard to the President’s terms of peace occupied a very rea- 
sonable position from their standpoint and that they ought not 
to be charged now with having accepted the various proposi- 
tions set forth by the President. 

The Senator from Nebraska introduced two letters that have 
been written by the President in regard to one of the various 
peace points which he had formulated in his address of Janu- 
ary 8, 1918, and in a colloquy on the floor stated that it was the 
view of the President that to the league of nations for economic 
freedom which the President declared himself in favor of Ger- 
many was to be admitted, 

The same declaration was subsequently made by the Senator 
from Nevada |{Mr. Pirrman]. Questions were asked of the 
Senntor from Nebraska as to whether or not, under this term of 
peace of the President, the United States would be prevented 
‘rom levying discriminatory duties against German goods or 
making discriminatory provisions as to trade with Germany. 
As LI understood the Senator from Nebraska, he interpreted the 
President's speech and the President’s letters to mean that that 
matter should be left to the league of nations which he proposed. 

I have before me the letters which the Senator read; and 
from them I think it can not be a matter of doubt that although, 
I suppose as a matter of course, the question would have to be 
left to the ultimate determination of the league of nations, yet, 
so fur as the views of the President of the United States are 
concerned, he in these letters clearly declares himself opposed 
to uny discriminatory provisions as to trade with Germany or 
the paportation of goods from that country. Taking this letter 
of October 2S, addressed to the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Simmons], the President states: 

Whatever tariff any nation might deem necessary for its own eco- 
nomic service, be that tariff high or low, it should apply equally to all 
foreizn nations. * * ®* ‘This leaves every nation free to determine 
for itself its own internal policies, and limits only its right to com- 
pound those policies of hostile discriminations between one nation and 
another 

Se, in the letter of the President of October 22, 1918, ad- 
dressed to the Senator trom Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcncocx], he 
states: 

They leave every nation free to determine its own economic —, 
except in the one particular that its policy must be the same for all 
other nations and not be compounded of hostile discriminations between 
one nation and another, 

I submit that there can not be any doubt as to the President’s 
attitude upon that subjeet, and the country is entitled to thor- 
oughly understand the issue, The President has been fair 
enough to publish to the country his partisan plea for the elec- 
tion of none but Democrats to Congress, and the people will 
have an opportunity of passing judgment upon the merits of his 
request. Upon this other matter, which has been set up in the 
speeches here to-day by the representatives of the administra- 
tion as one of the central planks in the President’s policy which 
he says Congress must support, the country is entitled to have 
a fair understanding of what the proposition is. 

The letters which the President has written, and from which 
T have read, leave no doubt that the object of the President is 


that there shall be a league of nations formed in which Ger- | 


many shall be an equal partner, and that there shall be no dis- 
crimination against her. Of course, he is entitled to advocate 
that. 
it is for it to decide. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PitrmAn]— 
Whose declarations are stated by the newspzxpers in which they 
have recently been printed to have been mace not without the 
assent of the administration—says that the grest issue between 
the President and his opponents is as to whether or not there 
is to be a humane peace. I expect in the course of my remarks 
to refer briefly in detail to the issue which he describes as the 
program for a humane peace. I comment on it now only to say 
that the Senator from Nevada utterly failed to inform either 
the Senate or the country as to the meaning of this program 
for 2 humane peace as so expressed, 

In passing I will say that there can not be any question of 
the intention of this country to adopt humane conditions in 


formulating the terms of peace so far as they affect our allies 
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in the war; so I assume that what the Senator from Nevada 
mens, in speaking for the administration on this matter, is that 
Germany must be treated humanely. Now, there is a great deal 
of difference of opinion as to what humane treatment of Ger- 
many would consist of, in view of her record of the last four 
years. 

We have here, then, these several statements, which are to be 
interpreted together, that the great central feature of the Presi- 
dent’s program, for which he demands unquestioning support, 


| is that there is to be a peace based on justice which will treat 


Germany humanely; that in the league of nations, which is 
another part of the program of readjusting the affairs of the 
world, Germany shall enter upon an equal footing with our 
allies who have been fighting her and her crimes since August, 
1914. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] seems to be very 
much affronted because former President Roosevelt and other 
Republicans have had the temerity to criticize the President. 
That also illustrates one phase of the present political status of 
the country. There is a cult abroad that has affected news- 
papers, that has affected the country generally, that it is an 
offense of some kind—a great many people have gotten the idea 
that it is a criminal offense—to differ with the President of 
the United States. The President himself, in the letter to which 
I will refer in a moment, does not ask the country for the elec- 
tion of a Democratic Congress in support of any defined policy 
or of any principle of Government, nor in support of any party; 
but he says that a Democratic Congress should be elected in 
order to support him in whatever course he may choose to 
pursue, whatever it may be, in the conduct of fhe affairs of the 
Government. Mr. President, the mere statement of such a 
proposition is all that is necessary to present it for the judgment 
of a liberty-loving people. 

A great deal of emphasis has been laid on the fact that 
former Senator Dick, of Ohio; former Senator Beveridge, of 
Indiana; and Mr. Roosevelt, at a time before he had been 
elected to the Presidency of the United States in 1898, made 
speeches arguing that the administration should be supported 
because the country was engaged in war, and that foreign 
nations would interpret the rejection of the administration as 
a change in our attitude and policy toward the war. Now, it 
is quite interesting in the first place to see the Senator from 
Ohio, the Senator from Nevada, and the Senator from Nebrask: 
on the Democratic side applauding and approving and follow- 
ing the arguments and advice and suggestions of Republicans 
made in 1898, which at that time I have not the slightest doubt, 
if they took part in the campaign at all, each one of them de- 
nounced in unmeasured terms. 

Why, Mr. President, no party has objected to public speakers, 
whether they are Members of the Senate or whether they «are 
private citizens, urging the support of the administration. No- 
body, I take it, would object, if he cared to go that far, if the 
President of the United States should issue an appeal to the 
American people to indorse his record or to support some policy 
which he announced to them. The criticism which the country 
has expressed, and which leads to this multiplicity of defenses 
of the President's action here this morning in the Senate, is no! 
that speakers have gone out over the country and urged the 
support of the President. They have been doing that for 
months, and nothing was said about it. It is not that the Presi- 
dent submitted his record, which was known and which could 
be seen of all men, or some policy which he defined and which 
the people would have an opportunity to judge when they kne\ 
what it was, and requested their support for it. The objection 
and criticism which is made of the address of the President tv 
his fellow countrymen on Friday is that he demands the elec- 
tion of a Democratic Congress, not to support the principles of 
*arty, or to indorse his record, or to advocate 
any particular policy, but to maintain him as the spokesman, 
not of the Democratic Party, but of the American people. Tie 
asked them to elect none but Democrats to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, not to enable him to conduct the war 
to a successful conclusion. Why does he ask it, and why do the 
people of this country resent it? He asks it because he says lhe 
desires to keep in his hands the policy and the conduct of 
the war. 

Now, I want to say a few words about that, Mr. President. 
Here are the words that the President uses: 

If you have approved of my leadership and wish me to continue to be 
your unembarrassed spokesman in affairs at home and _ abroad, 
earnestly beg that you will express yourselves unmistakably to that 
effect. 

That letter is addressed, not to the Democratic Party, but to 
“My fellow countrymen.” 
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Tlere is what the President further says: 

The leaders of the minority in the present Congress have unques- 
tionably been prowar, but they have been antiadministration. At 
almost every turn since we entered the war they have sought to take 

. choice of policy and the conduct of the war out of my hands and 

it under the control of instrumentalities of their own choosing. 

I read no more from the President’s message, because that is 
cnough, and the issue rests upon that; and the scruple of good 
aste, Which in another part of the letter the President says 

waves aside, is violated, if it is violated at all, by those ex- 


SS1TONS, 


' Mr. President, the President of the United States is a his- 
torian and a student. I do not think he has had a great deal 


of experience in practical affairs until quite recently, when he 
enme into polities, but he is serving his second term as Presi- 
dent. He has written a history of the United States and pub- 

shed a book on government which I have read with a great 
deal of interest, and for a man of that experience, and who 
presented himself as an authority on government, he ex- 
presses in the letter from which I have just quoted a strange 
misconception of the nature of the Government of the United 
States. In England the chief executive is the leader of the 
lecislature, and if the legislature fails to follow him, under the 
Lritish constitution he appeals to the people for the election of 

majority in his support. The British executive administra- 
tion is a committee of the House of Commons, and, of course, 
can not act except by the authority of the house. There the 
Parliament is supreme. The highest court is the House of 
Lords, which is ultimately also under control of the House of 
Commons. 

Parliament exercises supreme legislative, executive, and judl- 
cial power. It is subject to no veto and to no constitution, but 
only to the people themselves in referendum elections. The 
premier, who is the chief executive of Great Britain, exercises 
ihat consolidated power of the executive, the legislature, and 
in the last analysis can also control the courts, because he has 

k of him the support of the House of Commons. 

In America, under our Constitution—which the President, 
who is supposed to be an authority, scems utterly to misin- 
terpret, from the appeal which he has made for the election of 
i Congress which will support him in every particular during 
the remainder of his term of office—the conditions and limita- 
tions of power are utterly different from those in Great Britain. 

In this country the Executive, the President, is not under the 
control of Congress. He is independent, within the limits of 
his powers as fixed by the Constitution, and neither Congress 
nor the courts can interfere with those powers. On the other 
hand, Congress and the courts are equally independent of the 
ixecutive within the limits of their constitutional power. The 
President has no more authority to direct or control Congress 
than he has to control the Supreme Court. Perhaps the most 
prominent feature of the American Constitution is the separa- 
tion and the independence of the legislative, executive, and 

licial powers. It is the ancient and familiar bulwark of our 

stitutions, and over all and limiting all is the fixed and writ- 
Constitution, like the pillars of a cathedral, on which all 
else must rest or fall. 

Mr. President, strange as it may seem, Mr. Wilson miscon- 
and I say this with all deliberation and with the utmost 

spect and sincerity—his functions in the Government. He as- 
umes—and I am speaking uyfon the utterances which I have just 
read from him—that he is chosen as the spokesman of the people 
“in affairs at home and ebroad,” and that the “ choice of policy 
and conduct of the war” are “in his hands,” to use his words. 
In this he is mistaken. Congress, and Congress alone, is the 

spokesman of the people in affairs at home and abroad,” and 
not the President, as he assumes in his letter. Congress, and 
Congress alone, has “in its hands” the “ choice of the policy and 
the conduct of the war.” The President is an executive only. 
With the specific exceptions of the power to make recommenda- 
tions to Congress and to veto measures his authority is limited 
to executing the laws. The President says that certain Members 
of Congress have undertaken to “take out of his hands” the 
fixing or choice of the policies of the country. Now, Congress 
could not do that; Congress has not done it; nobody has at- 
teinpted to do it, beeause Congress could not do it. They have 
never been in his hands; they could not be in his hands, and so 
they could not be taken out. 

Mr. Wilson assumes, apparently, to take under his control 
the choice of the policy and the conduct of the war, but he can 
not do so under the Chnstitution. In that instrument it is pro- 
vided that Congress shall have the sole and exclusive power 

to declare war and make rules concerning captures on land 
and water, to raise and support armies, to provide and main- 
tain a navy, to make rules for the government of the land and 
naval forces, to make all laws which shall be necessary and 
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proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers and 
all other powers vested by the Constitution in the Government 
of the United States or in any department or officer thereof, to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations”; and no treaty of 
peace can be made except with the consent and advice of the 
Senate, two-thirds of the Senators present concurring. 

Why, Mr. President, some reference was made in the speech 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] to the initiative 
of the President in readjusting the affairs of Europe at the end 
of the war, and the propriety of his negotiating on that subject 
and making a declaration to the world of his views in regard to 
it. In a certain way the initiative is with the President, but 
by the acquiescence only of Congress, and no other way. The 
initiative is not with the President except by permission, either 
express or implied, of Congress. There can be no war with an 
European power without a declaration of war by Congress, 
There can be no peace with a European power until it is pro- 
vided for gr acquiesced in by Congress. The powers of peace 
and of war are in Congress and not in the President. 

The President says that the Republicans have been antiad- 
ministration, I remember very well myself that the Republi- 
cans vigorously supported the President when he stood for 
preferential American privileges in the Panama Canal. We 
had built that canal at great expense; we were proud of having 
accomplished a great achievement; and we felt that it was for 
the benefit of the American people. The President had said so 
in a most formal and energetic way, and the Republicans sup- 
ported him in that position. It is true, however, that they op- 
posed him when he took the other side of the question ; but that 
was probably due merely to a lack of as quick adaptability as 
the Democrats. On the other hand, while the Republicans were 
strongly against the President when he 
the Federal suffrage amendment, this ought not to be held 
against them, for they lined up strongly for him when he took 
the other side of the question and supported it. 

As a matter of fact it was the Democrats who opposed him 
in this, and it seems rather unfair that the President should 
ask the voters of New Jersey to defeat Senator Barry because 
he voted against the suffrage amendment, and at the same time 


1 


stood in oppesition to 


‘ask the country to elect all the Democratic candidates who 


voted against it, even though he urged their support of it as 
a war measure. It is true the Republicans vigorously opposed 
the President when he stood for national unpreparedness, but 
when he changed his attitude on that and stood for prepared- 
ness the Republicans supported him much more vigorously than 
the Democrats did. They were for him when he stood with Mr. 
Garrison for a National Army and against him when he stood 
with Mr. Hay for dependence on a National Guard. When the 
President occupied Vera Cruz the Republicans supported him, 
though they opposed him in its evacuation without securing a 
settlement of the Mexican question. So they supported him 
in his punitive expedition after Villa, to protect our citizens 
on the border. They regretted, however, the retirement of the 
expedition without accomplishing any result whatever. The 
loss of precious lives and the expenditure of vast funds were 


i 
thrown away. 


When the President made his second campaign 
on a pacifist platform and attempted to Keep us out of war by 
writing notes about the Lusitania and other 
petrated against us by Germany, it is undoubtedly true that 
Republicans were against that policy, because Republicans be- 
lieved that immediate vigorous action in protection of the rights 
and lives of American citizens—the l of the 
German ambassador, the seizure of German ships in our ports— 
would have prevented a repetition of those wrongs and would 
have kept us out of war. 

The Republican platform declared in favor of the protection 
of American citizens throughout the world. And when it was 
proved that diplomatic notes would not keep us out of war, the 
Republicans were first and foremost in suppert of the President 
in every step that he has taken to vindicate the honor of the 
Nation. They have granted extraordinary powers and wealth 
without stint or limit to carry on the war. The charge that 
Republicans have not supported the President in carrying on 
the war in the most vigorous fashion can not be established 
by the record. With a general measure of devotion of the 
whole people unsurpassed even in our annals, the Nation has 
supported the Government in this war. To them it was not a 
war in which we as a Nation had no interest It was not so 


outrages per- 


immediate dismiss 


much “to make the world safe for democracy” as it was to 
maintain the honor and the ultimate indepen ‘ence of the United 
States. They have given their sons. and hat more ean be 
said? They gave their all for their native And whet a 
land it is! As the morning sun iNuminos Arlen shore 
and hour by hour sends his beams toy ’ 
rest again upon the waters of the seu it is ve i untry. Over 
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coastal plain and n 


untain range, over prairies and the mighty 


rivers, freedom reigns. It was to keep it so that our country 
went to war. It is love of country that has given and demanded 
support of the Government in the conduct of the war. To at- 


tempt to make political capital out of the patriotism of a people 
is a sordid perversion ef the holiest instinct of mankind. To 
attempt to pervert the people’s sacrifice and devotion for a great 
national cause to personal or party purposes is worse than bad 
taste. It is something like sacrilege. It is like the crime of 
Alcibiades in the profanation of the mysterious, as though one 
entered a holy temple to commit a vulgar indecency. 

The President declares that politics are adjourned, but says 
elect none but Democrats to oflice. The President not only in- 
sists that Congress should have no policies and should leave all 
to him; but in his statement of October 14 he requests the people 
themselves not to discuss the most ‘“ momentous” issues that 
uffect them but to leave such discussion to “ the Governments 
of the United States and of the allies,” while the people occupy 
themselves raising the revenue. Autocracy never went any 
further than that, 

Mr. Barney Baruch, one of the President’s principal repre- 
sentatives, says that peace should be left to the President. He 
states that “ peace talk is affecting our output,” but still insists 
that the President should have a inonopoly of it, and that while 
the President is talking peace the people should “ think war, 
talk war, make war.’ Considering that the President claims 
that the *“‘ policy and conduct of the war are exclusively in his 
hands,” this is asking a great deal of the people. He evidently 
has a high opinion of them to suppose that with Congress 
suppressed and under complete control, and the President talk- 
ing peace, the people will be able to “think war, talk war, 
make war.” 

Furthermore the people are under other handicaps. They 
were advised by Mr. MeAdoo, in whom they have a great deal of 
confidence— 

This 

Referring to the German reply— 
if authentic— 

No one ever questioned its 
unconditional surrender. 

That statement was made October 14, and the daily reports 
of desperate fighting at the front may seem inconsistent. But 
to reassure the people, Senator PirrTMAn, in the New York Times 
of October 27—he repeated it on the floor to-day in a statement 
which, it is said, “was not issued without sanction from the 
White House ’— declared “the war has been practically won.” 
The peace negotiations and the peace talk, which we are told 
must be left to the administration, it is reported in foreign dis- 
patches, have strengthened Germany and alarmed our allies, 
nnd, repeated in headlines throughout the land, have retarded 
the efforts of the people to “think war, talk war, make war.” 
In the meantime, the truth is, that as desperate fighting as the 
war has seen is now going on, and our men are dying by thou- 
sands at the front. 

An intimation of the opinion of our allies of negotiations 
and talk of peace is shown by the debate in the House of Com- 
mons on Thursday night by the stateme:! of the representative 
of the British Government that talk of peace was silenced by 
“common sense.” 

I have in my pocket a statement from Paris indicating the 
views of the French people on this subject under date of Octo- 


cy 


ber 27: 


authenticity— 


menus 


NO AGREEMENT ON WILSON NOTES, SAYS FRENCH PRESS, 
Panis, October 27. 

I'rench press discussion of President Wilson's last note to Germany 
reveals the following facts: 

1. That the allies have not formulated a common peace program. 

2. That President Wilson's discussion with Germany was conducted 
without consulting the governments associated with the United States in 
the war, hence this discussion does not bind them. 

é, Ss Wilson’s speeches are not acceptable to the allies in every 
acetal. 

For example, the British take exception as regards the freedom of the 
seas, while the French demand the unconditional restitution of Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

The Echo de VDaris says: “ 
upon a common attitude. 
has said or typewritten.” 

Le Gaulois says: * Not having participated in the exchange of notes 
between America and Germany, the allied Governments retain complete 
freedom of decision and action,” 

L/Action Francais: * We can not accept a 
various forms of German Government. We might conceive of privileges 
necorded certain German States, provided they agree to break away 
from Prussia, but we will pay no premium to a democratic Germany at 
the expense of our own interests and future security. 

Not 1S months aco. like the United States, but a thousand years ago 
France opposed the Gorman aggressions.” 

Several papers reitet 
diplomatic negotiations, 


he allied European cabinets must agree 
They are bound by nothing President Wilson 


distinction between the 


te that Germany can not have an armistice by 
but must send the white flag, 
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That sounds more like statesmanship, it seems to me, Mr. 
President; but the humiliating thing to an American citizen is 
that the United States, the last in the war and consequently 
the freshest of the allied nations, less exhausted, instead of being 
an inspiration and a leader, instead of holding up the morale 
of our allies, exhausted by a four-year struggle, we lie on our 
backs, so to speak, and send these peace papers to France and 
Great Britain and say, “ You fix it,” with a pretty strong inti- 
mation that we would be glad to end the war and grant an 
armistice. It is humiliating to the American people. I have 
no doubt that France and Great Britain, as judged by these ex- 
pressions, which no doubt represent public opinion and also the 
Government views, which are not free at all times to be openly 
expressed, will be equal to the emergency. I have not the 
slightest doubt that these great allies, after the sacrifices they 
have made, are not going to throw away the security of the 
future and play false to the sacred dead in this great cause, 
even though we have sent peace papers to them and left the 
issue to their decision. 

Now, it is important to know what are the policies of this 
Government about which the people are warned not to talk and 
from which Congress is to be excluded. Senator Lewis, an- 
other spokesman of the administration, has pending a resolution 
by which Congress would pledge itself in advance to support 
these policies without knowing what they are, or any other 
“course the President may take.’”’ Some light is beginning to 
be shed on them. Myr. Frank H. Simonds, a prominent writer in 
the New York Tribune, states: “ We are at the present time fac- 
ing the greatest danger which we have had to confront since 
we entered the world war. It is the danger that we may become 
the advocate of Germany in the peace discussions which are to 
come.” The danger and the fear is that the President, in the 
policy which he says should be left in his hands, but which the 
Constitution vests in Congress, will endeavor to form a league 
of nations with Germany and save her from due punishment and 
retribution for the wrongs she has done to mankind, The 
President seeks to differentiate between the German people 
and the German Army, when, as a matter of fact, they are one 
and the same. 

I read with the utmost interest a speech made a few days ago 
in the Senate by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], one 
of the most complete and illuminating discussions of this entire 
question that I have seen. I thought so much of it that I mailed 
a copy of it to my son and asked him to read it. Mr. Myers 
spoke in that speech very clearly and unanswerably of the fact 
that the German Army is the German people. Who else is it? 
The German Nation is at war. This war is conducted by the 
German people and by nobody else. It could not have been 
otherwise conducted, There never was an hour since Germany 
sprang like a tiger afflicted with hydrophobia upon helpless 
Belgium and unsuspecting France when the German people 
have not been back of the Kaiser in waging this war and per- 
petrating their atrocities against mankind. Yet it is talked 
about that if they will get up some sort of a democratic-social- 
istic government there, we can do business with them and they 
need not surrender. 

I should like to know what difference it makes what is said 
by any purported representative of any kind of a government 
in Germany so long as a German Army with 3,000,000 men is 
under military control with arms in their hands. Grant the 
government to-day and take it back to-morrow! The whole 
proposition is simply a farce, a German peace offensive into 
which the United States has fallen. 

Mr. Lawrence, who also speaks for the administration, says 
quite ominously : 

If the Presidént’s democratic aims are not shared by the allies, it is 
possible that the prestige of our cobelligerents will not be as great 
as it has been before, and the interest of the American people in war 
aims revealed in selfish terms would be considerably altered. 

That is quite a distinct threat to our allies, coming from the 
spokesman of the administration, who knows what he is talking 
about. Quoting further, he says: 

* * * Mr. Wilson said in his New York speech that every nation, 
whether it be friend or foe, must come to the peace table ready to pay 
the price. 

There he is laying down the hard terms to our allies. 

The British labor party and the French socialists have subscribed to 
the President’s views. * * * The President has therefore to steer 
an middle-of-the-road course. 

There is the declaration from the White House. The British 
Labor Party, quoting again, and the French socialists have ac- 
cepted the President's views. Probably they know no more 
about his views than we do in this country, but they have ac- 
cepted them. We know the views of the British Labor Party 
leaders, not the mass of British labor but of the political leaders 
of certain elements of it, and of certain French socialists who 
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are in accord with the President's views, which he wishes to 
have unrestricted power to put into effect by a Congress which 
will conunit themselves in advance to support them without even 
having the respect of being told what they are. 

We read the other day in the newspapers that Mr. Henderson, 
i lender of the party which it is said has accepted the President’s 
views, Came down to a port to take a ship to France to meet the 
french socialists and Mr. Gompers. Mr. Gompers’s views are 
utterly different. He is an uncompromising victory man on this 
proposition—but he was ineeting with French socialists and Hen- 
derson wanted to go to meet them. The British sailors said to 
\ir. Eienderson, “ You can not ride on our ship,” and he did not. 
They would not take him across the channel, and he had to go 
vxick home. I do not know how he got home. The press stated 
hai the taxicab drivers refused to allow him to ride in a taxi- 
“th because of his unpatriotic attitude toward the war. He is 
the man who, Mr. Lawrence says, has accepted the President’s 
views in this great humane program toward Germany, which the 
Scnator from Nevada [Mr. PirrTMAN] says is the chief issue of 
ithe time, 

The French socialists have accepted it. How many times bas 
‘ir. Clemenceau, the great premier of France, stood in the 
tribune in the Chamber of Deputies and denounced the disloyalty 
and treason of the French socialists? When the victory and 
eyncuation of Lille were announced, and in recognition of the 
escupe of the citizens from enslavement the members of the 
Chamber of Deputies stood to receive the deputy of Lille in the 
Chamber of Deputies when he appeared after his release, 
two of these socialists refused to applaud the victory of their 
countrymen and the freeing of their fellow citizens. But Mr. 
Lawrence says the French socialists have accepted the Presi- 
dent's program for the ending of this war on the basis of a 

humane” treatment of Germany. 

Mir. President, to verify the dread that was expressed by Mr. 
Simonds, one of the best-informed writers on the war, Senator 
PirTrMAN, Who has come forward lately as probably the most 
active and most prominent representative of the administration 
in this matter, says in his interview in the New York Times of 
esterday that “there will be an armistice.” Those are very 
ew words, but they are very significant. He says “ there will 
he an armistice.” I do not think myself there will be an 

rmistice. The reason why I do not think so is that I feel in 
ms heart certain that France and Great Britain are not going 
to grant any armistice, They are not going to quit this war, 


fier what they have suffered, until Germany is conquered. | 


Chew after that they will discuss the humanities, and “a pec:.ce 
sel on justice,” a “lasting peace,” and all that sort of thing. 

I think that Senator PirrMan is wrong in stating that there 
is going to be an armistice, but I believe he is right in speaking 
Tor the administration that the administration is trying to bring 
ibout an armistice. These are the issues before the American 
pcaple. The President has made it plain, and I do him the 
ustice® to say that by making it plain he has given the people 
i) opportunity to decide for themselves, 

Senator PirtMaNn has proclaimed day after day the great di- 
vergence between the policies of Senator LopcE and the policies 
of the President. I do not know a great deal about the policies 
of Senator Lopar. I know nothing except what I have heard 
hit say here in the Senate, and I heard him say in the Senate 
Vit I have heard a great many people say, what many people 
have said to me orally, by telegraph, in writing, in this country 
ald in our allied countries in Europe. He is in favor of prose- 
culiug this war until peace among the nations is secured by 
the unconditional surrender of Germany. The Senator from 
Nevada speaks for the administration and says that is not 
the policy of the administration. I know he is speaking with 
authority. So that is the issue before the American people. 
The appeal which was made by the President he has a right to 
inike, even though, as he said, it is in bad taste. It is for the 
people to determine if we are to compromise the war with a 
weak peace, a peace which the administration says will be last- 
ing, but which in fact would not endure beyond the generation 
that is now coming on. 

Mr. President, no greater service could be rendered Germany 
than to grant her an armistice on any terms at all. Some 
people seem to be confused us to the effect of an armistice. An 
armistice by the very name and meaning of the word indicates 
that war has not been concluded. What it means is that 
although the war has not been concluded both nations will 
hold the battle in abeyance, retaining their arms. I am against 
that in the case of Germany. I have stated my reasons here- 
tofore. I- think whenever we reach that point we will end the 
war in effect, because we shall not be able to renew it again. 
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forth to begin to recoup herself for another attack upon the 
world at some weak point when it is least suspecting. 

The unknown policy that the President and his representa- 
tives say must be left to him alone is referred to by Senator 
PITTMAN as follows: 

Unless the people give the President a Senate that will follow his 


leadership it will be impossible for him to accomplish the adoption of 
his program for a lasting world’s peace. 


The idea here expressed is not that the Senate in this impor- 
tant matter should approve a policy presented by the President 
after consideration, but that a Senate should be elected pledged 
in advance to follow the President’s leadership blindly without 
knowing what his policies may be. This is the President's idea 
also. It is a peculiar view of the Senate and the Constitution; 
but it has the merit of audacity and of being frankly presented 
to the people so that they will have fair notice of the conse- 
quences of the election of a Democratic Senate. 

It is furthermore somewhat startling that the demand should 
be made for a blind following of the President as leader in a 
matter with which the President, under the Constitution, has 
comparatively little authority, the continuance or cessation of 
the war being exclusively under the control of Congress, ani] the 
final terms of peace being subject to the ultimate determination 
of the Senate. There is a widespread feeling that if the Presi- 
dent had devoted himself to executive duties and to the duties 
of Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy rather than to 
have immersed himself to such an extent in matters that devolve 
upon Congress under the Constitution, we would have gotten into 
the actual fighting somewhat earlier and would have avoided the 
shipping, ordnance, and aeroplane fiascoes of last yenr. 

Shortly after we entered the war the President begun to tall 
peace and to declare what the terms of peace should be. He 
has cominued that discussion from that time to this in a series 
of speeches, notes, inquiries, messages, and declarations. 

The Senator from Nebraska referred to that again and lays 
great store upon the fact that the country has not been joining 
the President in this discussion. I think the country by not 
joining the President in this discussion showed its intelligence 
and good judgment. I rather regret myself, as a private citizen, 
and express it only as an individual, that while we were getting 
ready to fight the President was continually speaking and writ- 
ing about making peace. 

n a series of speeches, letters, parleys, notes, and inquiries 
during that period the President has set forth some 35 or 40 
different points or terms of peace. Although Congress alone can 
make war and peace, the conclusions reached by the President 
were stated by him as though they were final and conclusive. 
Though sometimes presented in messages to Congress, the only 
purpose apparently was that the occasion should serve us a 
medium for advising the world what the President had decided. 

Another peculiarity about the peace discussion which has been 
keeping company with the war, and sometimes getting ahead of 
it, has been that there is but little suggestion that our allies 
would have any terms of peace to propose. The President has 
covered the whole field; he has laid down the terms for Bulgaria 
and Turkey, although we have never declared war on Bulgaria 
and Turkey. In fact, the President began laying down terms of 
peace before we were in the war. Many of those terms conflict, 
and Austria has found it difficult to accept them fast enough, as 
she was informed the other day that No. 10 was no longer in 
effect. It must be somewhat discouraging to her. 

On January 22, 1917, before we were in the war, speaking to 
the Senate, the President said—and I am going to quote from 
what the President said on several occasions and reiterated 
afterwards, and which he still defends, in order to define and to 
illuminate the program of a “ humane" peace which the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Pittman] is proclaiming and a league 
of nations, with Germany on equal terms. I remember dis- 
tinctly hearing the address from yonder rostrum: 

They 

Referring to the assurances of the belligerents— 
imply, first of all, that it must be a peace without victory. * * * 
Victory would mean peace forced upon the loser, a victor’s terms im- 
posed upon the vanquished. It would be accepted in humiliation, under 
duress, at an intolerable sacrifice, and would | a sting, a resent- 
ment, a bitter memory upon which terms of peace would rest, not per- 
manently, but only as upon a quicksand. Only a peace between equals 
can last. Only a peace the very principle of which is equality and a 
common participation in a common benefit. 

That throws some light, Mr. President, on the definition of 
the Senator from Nevada of a “lasting” peace, which he re- 
iterates and emphasizes. There is the “lasting peace” de- 
scribed by the President himself. This was uttered nearly two 
years after the Lusitania horror, afier the guaranty of Bel- 
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coastal plain and meuntain range, over prairies and the mighty 
rivers, freedom reigns. It was to keep it so that our country 
went to war It is love of country that has given and demanded 
support of the Government in the conduct of the war. To at- 


tempt to make political capital out of the patriotism of a people 
a sordid perversion of the holiest instinct of mankind. To 
attempt to pervert the people’s sacrifice and devotion for a great 
national cause to personal or party purposes is worse than bad 
It is something like sacrilege. It is like the crime of 
Alcibiades in the profanation of the mysterious, as though one 
entered a holy temple to commit a vulgar indecency. 

The President declares that politics are adjourned, but says 

elect none but Democrats to oflice. The President not only in- 

sists that Congress should have no policies and should leave all 
to him; but in his statement of October 14 he requests the people 
themselves not to discuss the most “ momentous” issues that 
affect them but to leave such discussion to * the Governments 
of the United States and of the allies,” while the people occupy 
themselves raising the revenue. Autocracy hever went any 
further than that. 

Mr. Barney Baruch, one of the President’s principal repre- 
sentatives, says that peace should be left to the President. He 
states that “ peace talk is affecting our output,” but still insists 
that the President should have a monopoly of it, and that while 
the President is talking peace the people should “ think war, 
talk war, make war.” Considering that the President claims 
that the “ policy and conduct of the war are exclusively in his 
hands,” this is asking a great deal of the people. He evidently 
has a high opinion of them to suppose that with Congress 
suppressed and under complete control, and the President talk- 
ing peace, the people will be able to “think war, talk war, 
make war,” 

furthermore the people are under 
advised by Mr. 
confidence— 

This 
Referring to the ¢ 
authentic— 


is 


taste 


other handicaps. They 
McAdoo, in whom they have a great deal of 


were 


rerman reply— 
if 
No one ever questioned its 


men 


authenticity— 
us unconditional surrender 

That statement was made October 14, and the daily reports 
of desperate fighting at the front may seem inconsistent. But 
to reassure the people, Senator PITTMAN, in the New York Times 
of October 27—he repei ited it on the floor to-day in a statement 
which, it is said, “was not issued without sanction from the 
White House ’—declared “the war has been practically won.” 
The peace negotiations and the peace talk, which we are told 
must be left to the administration, it is reported in foreign dis- 
patches, have strengthened Germany and alarmed our allies, 
and, repeated in headlines throughout the land, have retarded 
the efforts of the people to “ think war, talk war, make war.” 
In the meantime, the truth is, that as desperate fighting as the 


war has seen is now going on, and our men are dying by thou- 
sands at the front. 
An intimation of the opinion of our allies of negotiations 


and talk of peace is shown by the debate in the House of Com- 
mons on Thursday night by the statement of the representative 
of the British Government that talk of peace was silenced by 
“common sense.” 

I have in my pocket a statement from Paris indicating the 
views of the French people on this subject under date of Octo- 


ber 27: 


NO AGREEMENT ON WILSON NOTES, SAYS FRENCH PRESS. 
4™é 


Paris, October 27. 


French press discussion of President Wilson's last note to Germany 
reveals the following facts: 

1. That the allies have not formulated a common peace program. 

2. That President Wilson's discussion with Germany was conducted 
without consulting the governments associated with the United States in 
the war, hence this discussion does not bind them. 

; 3. President Wilson's speeches are not acceptable to the allies in every 
detail. 

For example, the British take exception as regards the freedom of the 
pene, while the French demand the unconditional restitution of Alsace- 

orraine. 

The Echo de Paris says: “ 
upon a common attitude. 
has said or typewritten 

Le Gaulois says: * Not having participated in the exchange of notes 
between America and Germany, the allied Governments retain complete 
freedom of decision and action,” 

I, Action Francais: “ We can not accept a 
various forms of German Government. We might conceive of privileges 
necorded certain German States, provided they agree to break away 
from Prussia, but we will pay no premium to a democratic Germany at 
the expense of our own interests and future security. 

Not 18 months a like the United States, but a thousand years ago 
France opposed the Gorman aggressions.” 

Several papers reiterate that Germany 
diplomatic negotiat but must 


he allied European cabinets must agree 
They are bound by nothing President Wilson 


distinction between the 


can not have an armistice by 
send the white flag. 
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to me, Mr. 


That sounds more like statesmanship, 
President; but the humiliating thing to an American citizen is 
that the United States, the last in the war and consequently 
the freshest of the allied nations, less exhausted, instead of being 
an inspiration and a leader, instead of holding up the morale 
of our allies, exhausted by a four-year struggle, we lie on our 
backs, so to speak, and send these peace papers to France and 
Great Britain and say, “ You fix it,” with a pretty strong inti- 
mation that we would be glad to end the war and grant an 
armistice. It is humiliating to the American people. I have 
no doubt that France and Great Britain, as judged by these ex- 
pressions, which no doubt represent public opinion and also the 
Government views, which are not free at all times to be openly 
expressed, will be equal to the emergency. I have not the 
slightest doubt that these great allies, after the sacrifices they 
have made, are not going to throw away the security of the 
future and play false to the sacred dead in this great cause, 
even though we have sent peace papers to them and left the 
issue to their decision. 

Now, it is important to know what are the policies of this 
Government about which the people are warned not to talk and 
from which Congress is to be excluded. Senator LEwts, an- 
other spokesman of the administration, has pending a resolution 
by which Congress would pledge itself in advance to support 
these policies without knowing what they are, or any other 
“course the President may take.” Some light is beginning to 
be shed on them. Mr. Frank H. Simonds, a prominent writer in 
the New York Tribune, states: * We are at the present time fac- 
ing the greatest danger which we have had to confront since 
we entered the world war. It is the danger that we may become 
the advocate of Germany in the peace discussions which are to 
come.” The danger and the fear is that the President, in the 
policy which he says should be left in his hands, but which the 
Constitution vests in Congress, will endeavor to form a league 
of nations with Germany and save her from due punishment and 
retribution for the wrongs she has done to mankind, The 
President seeks to differentiate between the German people 
and the German Army, when, as a matter of fact, they are one 
and the same. 

I read with the utmost interest a speech made a few days ago 
in the Senate by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], one 
of the most comple te and illuminating discussions of this entire 
question that I have seen. I thought so much of it that I mailed 
a copy of it to my son and asked him to read it. Mr. Myers 
spoke in that speech very clearly and unanswerably of the fact 
that the German Army is the German people. Who else is it? 
The German Nation is at war. This war is conducted by the 
German people and by nobody else. It could not have been 
otherwise conducted, There never was an hour since Germany 
sprang like a tiger afflicted with hydrophobia upon heipless 
Belgium and unsuspecting France when the German people 
have not been back of the Kaiser in waging this war and per- 
petrating their atrocities against mankind. Yet it is talked 
about that if they will get up some sort of a democratic-social- 
istic government there, we can do business with them and they 
need not surrender. 

I should like to know what difference it makes what is said 
by any purported representative of any kind of a government 
in Germany so long as a German Army with 3,000,000 men is 
under military control with arms in their hands. Grant the 
government to-day and take it back to-morrow! The whole 
proposition is simply a farce, a German peace offensive into 
which the United States has fallen. 

Mr. Lawrence, who also speaks for the 
quite ominously : 

If the Presidént’s democratic aims are not shared by the allies, it is 
possible that the prestige of our cobelligerents will not be as great 
as it has been before, and the interest of the American people in war 
aims revealed in selfish terms would be considerably altered. 

That is quite a distinct threat to our allies, coming from the 
spokesman of the administration, who knows what he is talking 
about. Quoting further, he says: 

* * * Mr. Wilson said in his New York speech that every nation, 
whether it be friend or foe, must come to the peace table ready to pay 
the price. 

There he is laying down the hard terms to our allies. 

The British labor party and the French socialists have subscribed to 
the President's views. The President has therefore to steer 
a middle-of-the-road course. 

There is the declaration froin the White House. 
Labor Party, quoting again, and the French socialists have ac- 
cepted the President's views. Probably they know no more 
about his views than we do in this country, but they have ac- 
cepted them. We know the views of the British Labor Party 
leaders, not the mass of British labor but of the political leaders 
of certain elements of it, and of certain French socialists who 


it seems 


administration, says 


The British 
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are in accord with the President's views, which he wishes to 
have unrestricted power to put into effect by a Congress which 
will conunit themselves in advance to support them without even 
having the respect of being told what they are. 

We read the other day in the newspapers that Mr. Henderson, 
«a lender of the party which it is said has accepted the President’s 
views, Came down to a port to take a ship to France to meet the 
french socialists and Mr. Gompers. Mr. Gompers’s views are 
utterly different. He is an uncompromising victory man on this 
proposition—but he was ineeting with French socialists and Hen- 
derson wanted to go to meet them. The British sailors said to 
\Ir. HYenderson, “ You can not ride on our ship,” and he did not. 
They would not take him across the channel, and he had to go 
mick home. I do not know how he got home. The press stated 
hat the taxicab drivers refused to allow him to ride in a taxi- 
“uh because of his unpatriotic attitude toward the war. He is 
the man who, Mr. Lawrence says, has accepted the President’s 
views in this great humane program toward Germany, which the 
senator from Nevada [Mr. PirrTMaNn] says is the chief issue of 


ithe time. 
Jhe French socialists Lave accepted it. How many times has 
Mr. Clemenceau, the great premier of France, stood in the 


tribune in the Chamber of Deputies and denounced the disloyalty 
and treason of the French socialists? When the victory and 
eyncuation of Lille were announced, and in recognition of the 
escupe of the citizens from enslavement the members of the 
(Chamber of Deputies stood to receive the deputy of Lille in the 
Chamber of Deputies when he appeared after his release, 
two of these socialists refused to applaud the victory of their 
countrymen and the freeing of their fellow citizens. But Mr. 
Lawrence says the French socialists have accepted the Presi- 
dent's program for the ending of this war on the basis of a 
humane” treatment of Germany. 

Mr. President, to verify the dread that was expressed by Mr. 
Simonds, one of the best-informed writers on the war, Senator 
PirrMAN, Who has come forward lately as probably the most 
uctive and most prominent representative of the administration 
in this matter, says in his interview in the New York Times of 

esterday that “there will be an armistice.” Those are very 

words, but they are very significant. He says “ there will 
he an armistice.’ I do not think myself there will be an 
ivmistice. The reason why I do not think so is that I feel in 
ms heart certain that France and Great Britain are not going 
io grant any armistice. They are not going to quit this war, 
ifier what they have suffered, until Germany is conquered. 
Chen after that they will discuss the humanities, and “a pe:.ce 

sec on justice,” a “lasting peace,” and all that sort of thing. 

I think that Senator PirrTMawn is wrong in stating that there 
ix going to be an armistice, but I believe he is right in speaking 
the administration that the administration is trying to bring 
ihout an armistice. These are the issues before the American 
The President has made it plain, and I do him the 
ustice to say that by making it plain he has given the people 
il opportunity to decide for themselves, 

Senator PirrmMan has proclaimed day after day the great di- 
vergence between the policies of Senator LopcE and the policies 
of the President. I do not know a great deal about the policies 
Senator Lopce. I know nothing except what I have heard 
him say here in the Senate, and I heard him say in the Senate 
Vint I have heard a great many people say, what many people 
have said to me orally, by telegraph, in writing, in this country 
and in our allied countries in Europe. He is in favor of prose- 
cuting this war until peace among the nations is secured by 
the unconditional surrender of Germany. The Senator from 
Nevada speaks for the administration and says that is not 
the poliey of the administration. I know he is speaking with 
authority. So that is the issue before the American people. 
‘The appeal which was made by the President he has a right to 
nuuike, even though, as he said, it is in bad taste. It is for the 
people to determine if we are to compromise the war with a 
weak peace, a peace which the administration says will be last- 
ing, but which in fact would not endure beyond the generation 
that is now coming on. 

Mr. President, no greater service could be rendered Germany 
than to grant her an armistice on any terms at all. Some 
people seem to be confused as to the effect of an armistice. An 
armistice by the very name and meaning of the word indicates 
that war has not been concluded. What it means is that 
although the war has not been concluded both nations will 
hold the battle in abeyance, retaining their arms. I am against 
that in the ease of Germany. I have stated my reasons here- 
tofore. I- think whenever we reach that point we will end the 
war in effect, because we shall not be able to renew it again. 
We will leave Germany with her military power from that day 
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forth to begin to recoup herself for another attack upon the 
world at some weak point when it is least suspecting. 
| The unknown policy that the President and his representa- 
tives say inust be left to him alone is referred to by Senator 
| PirtTMAN as follows: 


| Unless the people give the President a Senate that will follow his 
| leadership it will be impossible for him to accomplish the adoption of 
his program for a lasting world’s peace. 

The idea here expressed is not that the Senate in this impor- 
tant matter should approve a policy presented by the President 
after consideration, but that a Senate should be elected pledged 
in advance to follow the President’s leadership blindly without 
knowing what his policies may be. This is the President's idea 
also. It is a peculiar view of the Senate and the Constitution; 
but it has the merit of audacity and of being frankly presented 
to the people so that they will have fair notice of the conse- 
quences of the election of a Democratic Senate. 

It is furthermore somewhat startling that the demand should 
be made for a blind following of the President as leader in a 
matter with which the President, under the Constitution, 
comparatively little authority, the continuance or cessation of 
the war being exclusively under the control of Congress, an: the 
final terms of peace being subject to the ultimate determination 
of the Senate. There is a widespread feeling that if the Presi- 
dent had devoted himself to executive duties and to the duties 
of Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy rather than to 
have immersed himself to such an extent in matters that devolve 
upon Congress under the Constitution, we would have gotten into 
the actual fighting somewhat earlier and would have avoided the 
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shipping, ordnance, and aeroplane fiascoes of last year. 
Shortly after we entered the war the President begun to talk 
peace and to declare what the terms of peace should be. He 


has continued that discussion from that time to this in a series 
of speeches, notes, inquiries, messages, and declarations. 

The Senator from Nebraska referred to that again and Iays 
great store upon the fact that the country has not been joining 
the President in this discussion. I think the country by not 
joining the President in this discussion showed its intelligence 
and good judgment. I rather regret myself, as a private citizen, 
and express it only as an individual, that while we were getting 
ready to fight the President was continually speaking and writ- 
ing about making peace. 

n a series of speeches, letters, parleys, notes, and inquiries 
during that period the President has set forth some 35 10 
different points or terms of peace. Although Congress alone can 
make war and peace, the conclusions reached by the President 
were stated by him as though they were final and conclusive 
Though sometime: presented in messages to Congress, the only 
purpose apparently was that the occasion should serve a 
medium for advising the world what the President had decided. 

Another peculiarity about the peace discussion which has been 
keeping company with the war, and sometimes getting ahead of 
it, has been that there is but little suggestion that our allies 
would have any terms of peace to propose. The President has 
covered the whole field; he has laid down the terms for Bulgaria 
and Turkey, although we have never declared war on Bulgaria 
and Turkey. In fact, the President began laying down terms of 
peace before we were in the war. - Many of those terms conflict, 
and Austria has found it difficult to accept them fast enough, as 
she was informed the other day that No. 10 was no longer in 
effect. It must be somewhat discouraging to her. 

On January 22, 1917, before we were in the war, speaking to 
the Senate, the President said—and I am going to quote from 
what the President said on several occasions and reiterated 
afterwards, and which he still defends, in order to define and to 
illuminate the program of a “humane” peace which the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Pittman] is proclaiming and a league 
of nations, with Germany on equal terms. I remember dis- 
tinctly hearing the address from yonder rostrum: 

They 

Referring to the assurances of the belligerents— 
imply, first of all, that it must be a peace without victory. * * * 
Victory would mean peace forced upon the loser, victor’s terms im- 
posed upon the vanquished. It would be aceepted in humiliation, under 
duress, at an intolerable sacrifice, and would leave a sting, a resent- 
ment, a bitter memory upon which terms of peace would rest, pot per- 
manently, but only as upon a quicksand. Onl} peace between equals 


or 


as 








can last. Only a peace the very principle of which is equality and a 
common participation in a common benefit. 

That throws some light, Mr. President, on the definition of 
the Senator from Nevada of a “lasting” peace, which he re- 
iterates and emphasizes. There is the “!asting peace” de- 
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scribed by the President himself. This was uttered nearly two 
years after the Lusitania horror, after the guaranty of Bel- 
i gium’s neutsality had been torn up as a scrap of paper, apd 
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after two arid a half years of the atrocities thac have shocked 
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Mr. President, while these terms of peace and this “ humane” 


the world. That was ty and a half years after the use of | and “lasting” arrangement for the protection of the good 


poison Zas ; 
the crusifixion of Conadi 
after the ravishiment of the women of Belgium, the enslavement 
of their people, and the starvation of whole populations. ‘The 
President says that the nation that was guilty of those atroci- 
ties must sit at the peace table as an unconquered equal, 

Ii is all very well to say, Mr. President, that we were not at 
war at that time; but the people of the world had formed their 
judgment about the merits of this war long before that date. 
By their consciences and by their sense of right, by their love 
of freedom and of decency, they had determined for themselves 
the guilt of Germany; and yet the President said that Germany 
was not to be condemned in the terms of peace, but was to be 
protected as an equal. 

Not only that, but the President reaffirmed this same declara- 
tion in terms eight months after we had gone into the war. On 
December 4, 1917, when we had been at war with Germany for 
eight months, before we had struck a single blow or had a cannon 
or an aeroplane in France, the President appeared before a joint 
session of Congress. For what purpose? For the strange pur- 
pose of telling the country what we were at war for. After the 
war had been going on for three years; after we had been in 
it for eight months; after a series of note writing about the 
Lusitania and other maritime outrages, on December 4, 1917, 
the President, whose policies he says must be accepted without 
question or consultation with Congress, appeared before Con- 
gress to inform them what the war was for. The President said: 
I believe that it is necessary to say plainly what we here at the seat 
action consider the war to be for 
Ti has seemed te be my duty to speak these declarations of purpose, 


to add these specific interpretations to what I took the liberty of saying 
to the Senate in January. 


of 


on 


On January 22, 1917, “ peace without victory.” 

These, Mr. President, are the addresses upon which Germany 
is relying; these are among the addresses to which the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee [Mr. Hircucock] refers, 
and upon which the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PrrrmMan] bases 
his “ humane,” “ lasting” peace, founded upon “ justice” and a 
league with Germany, What are they? Says the President in 
the same address: 

We owe it, however, to ourselves to say that we do not wish in any 
way to impair or to rearrange the Austro-Ilungarian Empire. 

No wouder they accept his terms of peace. 

The President continues: 

it ts no affair of ours what they do with their own life, either indus- 
trially or politically We do not purpose or desire to dictate to them 


in any way We only desire to see that their affairs are left in their 
own hands in matters great or small, 


So as to Austro-Hungary. 

How as to Germany? Here is what the President said as to 
Germiuny; and I think myself that it represents the state of 
mind which is the impelling force back of this gradually, slowly 
developing scheme of things; this undefined program which 
Mr. Simonds says is creating great dread throughout the world: 

And our attitude and purpose with regard to Germany herself are of 
a like kind. We intend no wrong against the German Empire. 

Oh, no; it would be too harsh and cruel to commit any 
“wrong” against the German Empire—such a righteous Em- 
pire; such a humane people. We must be generous toward 
them. If their enemies should be harsh when the war is over, 
if France and England should attempt to look out for their in- 
terests—which I believe, so far as this war is concerned, are 
the interest and security of the world—the great Republic of 
the West must interpose and use its “ high idealism,” its “ gen- 
erosity ” in international affairs, to protect Germany against any 
harshness. We will see that no punishment is inflicted upon 
those good hordes of the Kaiser who have left their trail in the 
blood and misery of the world on land and sea. 

“We intend no wrong against the German Empire, no inter- 
ference with her internal affairs.”” In the light of her crimes 
it would be interesting to know what the President would con- 
sider “ wrong” in dealing with the German Empire, and whether 
or not a just compensation for the injury she has inflicted on 
mankind would be a “ wrong against her.” 

Mr. President, it is essential to recall these declarations of 
policy, in view of the President’s appeal for the election of none 
but Democrats who will leave the policies of the war in his 
hands without question. 

So the President states to the country that if we elect a Con- 
gress of Democrats he wiil hold in his hand the policies of the 
country. So I suppose we shall take him at his word; but if 
he is correct about that it is well not to forget the President’s 
views about this most important issue with which mankind has 
ever dealt. 


| 


after the sinking of ships without a trace; after | German Empire are being promoted and propagated throughout 
n soldiers and the mutilation of Scots; | the world, it is well to recall the terms of peace proposed by 


Germany, and I ask leave to print in the Rrecorp, without read- 
ing, the terms as defined by German statesmen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, the 
matter will be inserted in the Rrecorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Our statesmen must in the peace negotiations be men of iron and not 
resemble soft wood painted iron gray. The German people mean not 
only to hold out but to conquer. (Count Von Reventlow.) 

An indemnity which would be adequate simply to cover the cost of the 
war would perhaps emount to thirty billlons—two billions in gold, a fur- 
ther four or six billions in exchange, the rest in securities. (Dr. Johann 
Plenge.) 

Peace must assure permanently the military, economic, financial, and 
political interests of Germany in their widest range, including extensions 
of territory. (Dr. Spahn, leader of Reichstaz Center.) 

If we win, we must utterly destroy the power of England; we must 
take her colonies and her fleet. We might take the French fleet, too, and 
make France bear the cost of the war. selgium could be joined to Ger- 
many. (Dr. Oppenheimer.) 

The security of the Empire in a future war requires the ownership of 
all mines of iron ore, and to defend them the fortresses of Longwy and 
Verdun. (Manifesto to the chancellor.) 

It is necessary to impose a mercilessly high war indemnity on France, 
and not forget her large colonial possessions. (Petition of German in- 
tellectuals to the Government.) 


Mr. POINDEXTER. In the Preussiche Jahrbiicher for July, 
1918, Prof. Delbriick says: 

The diplomatic offensive must go side by side with the Hindenburg 
offensive. 

It did go side by side with it, and it has gotten away ahead 
of it now; the Hindenburg offensive has fallen behind, but the 
diplomatic offensive that Prof. Delbriick proclaims has been 
gaining strength day by day and is entering in as the chief 
issue in the election just about to be held. 

It must aim not to an agreement with the English war party, but at 
making the war party impossible. * * * The growth of the peace 
parties can be so far promoted that Germany’s enemies will be greatly 
hampered in the continuation of the war. 

That is what all this is; that is the German peace offensive. 
I remember that one day one of the pacifists in the British 
House of Commons asked Mr, Andrew Bonar Law what he meant 
by a “ peace offensive.” I do not remember what his answer was, 
but here is the best definition I have ever seen of a peace offen- 
sive, by Prof. Delbriick, of the University of Berlin: A peace 
offensive is an offensive which will win over to the support of 
German aims the peace parties in the enemy countries—and 
that is what they are doing, and succeeding in a measure in 
doing, at the present time. 

Mr. President, as an antidote to this, and in order that we 
may not forget, it would be well for everyone to look on page 
31 of the Literary Digest of August 31, 1918, at the photograph 
of a group of German soldiers looking on in bestial gratification 
at the death agonies on the noble countenance of a crucified 
Canadian soldier. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I notice that the letter of Presi- 
dent Wilson of October 25, 1918, addressed to the American 
people and asking them to stand by him by electing a Demo- 
cratic House and Senate, was printed in the Recorp. TI now ask 
unanimous consent that the answer to that letter, signed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner], Congressman GItLLert, 
Congressman Frss, and myself, may be also printed in the 
REcorD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHursT in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Utah? ‘There 
being none, that order will be entered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Some time ago the President said “ politics is adjourned.” Now, in 
the closing days of the campaign—delayed by the united efforts of all 
parties for the liberty loan—now, when all public meetings have begn 
given up owing to the influenza epidemic, the President sends out @ 
direct party appeal calling upon his countrymen to vote for Democrats 
because they are Democrats, without any reference to whether such 
Democrats have been or are in favor of war measures and have a war 
record which deserves support. , 

The voters of Michigan, to take a single example, are called upon to 
support Mr. Henry Ford—notorious for his advocacy of peace at any 
price, for his contemptuous allusions to the flag, for the exemption ot 
his son from military service—on the sole ground that he will blindly 
support the President. The President is quite ready to admit that 
Republicans are loyal enough to fight and die, as they are doing by the 
thousands; loyal enough to take up great loans and pay enormous 
taxes ; loyal enough to furnish important men at no salary on some of 
the great war boards in Washington. But they are not loyal enough, 
in the President’s opinion, to be trusted with any share in the govern- 
ment of the country or legislation for it. 


SUGGESTED CHANGES. 


If the Republican Party controls the Tlouse, we can point out some 
of the things they will do. They will replace Mr. Dent, of Alabama, 
at the head of the Military Affairs Committee, with Mr. JuLius KAHN, 
to whom the administration was obliged to turn for assistance to take 
charge of and carry the first draft bill against Mr. Dent's opposition. 
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They will put a Republican at the head of the Ways and Means Com 
mittee, as leader of the Llouse, instead of Mr. Kircnin, of North Caro- 
lina, who voted against the war. They will give the country a Speaker 
who did not oppose and would not oppose a draft bill and would never 
say, as Speaker CLARK did, that “* there is precious little difference be- 
tween a conscript and a convict.” 

Although the Republicans of the House are in the minority, they cast 
more actual votes on seven great war measures than the Democratic 
majority was made to do. What is the record of the Senate? On 51 
roll ealls on war measures between April 6, 1917, and the 29th of May, 
i918, the votes cast by Republicans in fayor of such measures were 72 
per cent, while only 67 per cent of the votes cast on the Democratic 
ide were in favor of such measures. Those were the President's own 
measures. Does that record look as if we had hampered him? The 
Republican Party in Congress has supported the administration policies 
since the war with a unanimity and an absence of criticism unprece- 
dented in the party history. 

DOMESTIC QUESTIONS. 

There are some domestic questions where we should undoubtedly differ 
from the course pursued by the administration. We should not, for 
example, fix a price on the farmer's wheat and leave the planter’s cotton 
untouched. Another domestic question in which the Republican Party 
believes thoroughly is economic preparation for the coming of peace, 
and they are clearly of the opinion that the Congress of the United 
States should not be excluded from that great task. 

This is not the President’s personal war. ‘This is not the war of 
Congress. It is not the war of the Democratic or the Republican Party. 
It is the war of the American people. It is more. It is the war of the 
United States, of the allied powers, of the civilized world, against the 
barbarism of Germany. In this great burden and responsibility the 
Republican Party, representing more than half the citizenship of the 
country, demands its rightful share. 

If the Republican Party is intrusted with power in either or both 
Ilouses, it will do everything possible to drive forward the war and 
hasten the day of victory. ‘The President speaks of the necessity of 
telling the plain truth. That the Republican Party in control of Con- 
gress would do, for they have no friends to shield. And they will do 
They will give all the money to the last dollar necessary to sus- 
tain our armies and our fleets, but they will check the waste now going 
on of the money given by the most generous people on the face of the 
earth. 


more, 


EFFECT OF ELECTION ABROAD. 


The President speaks of the effect of the election abroad. 
that there they understand the meaning of elections. They do, and 
they will know that if the Republicans have a majority in Congress 
the war will be pressed with greater vigor than ever before. They are 
quite aware that the power of the Senate is equal to that of the Presi- 
dent in the consummation of peace by treaty. They well know that the 
Republican Party stands for a victorious peace and the overthrow of 
russian militarism. That knowledge will not depress the spirit of 
our allies or encourage the Government of Germany. 

The Republican Party believes that the guestion of surrender should 
be left to Marshal Foch, to the generals and to the armies in the field. 
When they report that Germany has laid down her arms the United 
States and the allies should chen impose their terms. Will that knowl- 
edge cause dejection to those who are fighting with us? All the world 
knows that the Republican Party is opposed to negotiations and dis- 
cussion carried on in diplomatic notes addressed to the German Govern- 
ment. The Republican Party stands for unconditional surrender. There 

no Republican creed so short that there is not room in it for those 
two words. 


He says 


Henry Capot Lopce, 
REED SMOoOT, 
Chairman Republican Senatorial Committee. 
FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 
SIMEON ID. FEss, 
Chairman Republican Congressional Committee. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that when the Senate ad- 
journs to-day it stand adjourned until 12 o'clock meridian on 
Jhursday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R, 183086) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1919, and prior fiscal years, on account of 
War expenses, and for other purposes, and it was thereupon 
signed by the Presiding Officer, 


CONSOLIDATION OF NATIONAL BANKS, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it has been impossible for the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to be in the Chamber to- 
day. There is a bill on the Calendar which the Comptroller of 
the Currency is desirous of having passed at a very early date. 
I refer to calendar No. 344, being the bill (H. R. 10205) to pro- 
vide for the consolidation of national banking associations. I 
told the Senator from Oklahoma that I would call up the bill 
to-day and ask unanimous consent for its consideration. I am 
fiuthorized by the Senator from Oklahoma to sav that he hopes 
that the Senate will disagree to the five amendments 
Which were reported by the committee, so that the bill will not 
have to go back to the House, but may go to the President direct 
and be signed. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, for the 
consideration of the bill to which I have referred. 


slicht 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the | 


Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10205) to provide 
for the consolidation of national banking associations, which 


had been reported from the Committee on Banking and Cure 
rency with amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the bill has already been 
read. I ask that the five amendments reported by the committee 


be disagreed to. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. What are the 


> amendments? 


Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator. They are mere verbal 
changes. The first amendment is to insert the words “of the” 
on page 1, in line 6. The next amendment is on page 2, line 4, 
to strike out the word “ paper” and insert “newspaper”; the 


next amendment is on page 2, line 7, after the word “ meeting” 
to insert “ and after posting such notice in at least three public 
places in the town”; the next amendment is to strike out the 
words “who has not voted for such consolidation’; and the 
last amendment is on page 3, line 18, to strike out the word 
“real.” The rejection of the amendments will really make no 
difference, and the only reason why I ask that the amendments 
be disagreed to is, as I have stated, in order that the bill may 
not have to go back to the House, but may go direct to the 
President for his signature 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendments, 


The Secretary will state the 


The Secretary. On page 1, line 6, after the word “ either,” 
it is proposed to insert the words “ of the,” so as to read: “ con- 
solidate inte one association under the charter of either of the 


existing banks.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 4, after the words 
“in a,” to strike out “paper” and insert “ newspaper.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page line 7, after the word 
“meeting,” to insert “and after posting such notice in at least 
three public places in the town,” so as to read: “and 
sending such notice to each shareholder of 
mail at least 10 days prior to said meeting 


» 


after 
record by registered 


end after posting 


‘such notice in at least three publie places in the town.” 


The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment 
“who has not voted for such consolidation.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, en page 3 
“property,” to strike out 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill reported to the amendinent, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


Was, on page 2, line 15, to strike out 


line 18, after the word 
‘real.”’ 
without 


was Senate 


BRIDGE BILLS 
Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Conimerce I re- 
port back favorably with amendments the biil (S. 4966) to 
authorize the Gulf Ports Terminal Railway Co., a corporation 
existing under the laws of the State of Tlorida, to construct a 
bridge over and across the headwaters of Mobile Bay and such 
navigable channels as are between the east side of the bay antl 
Blakeley Island, in Baldwin and Mobile Counties. Ala., and I 
submit a report (No. 604) thereon. unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bil 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
ent consideration of the bill? 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 


I ask 
] 


pres- 








The amendments were, on page 1, line 4, before the word 
“ bridge,” to insert “ construction of the’; and, on page 2. after 
| line 13, to insert as a new section the following: 

“Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 
| hereby expressly reserved,” so as to make the bill read 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the time for the commencement and iple- 
tion of th onstruction of the bridge, or bridges, and trestles. author- 
ized by the act entitled “An act t iuthorize the Gulf Ports Terminal 











Railway Co., a rporation existing und the laws of the State of 
Florida, to onstruct a bridg over and cross the heady I of 
Mobile Bay, and such navigable channels as are between the east side 
lof the bay and Blakeley Island, in Baldwin and Mobile Counties, Ala.,” 
approved October 5, 1917, extend three years from and after the Sth 
day of October, 1917. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, : 1, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly 1 ery ] 

The amendments vw “( ‘ lf 

The bill was reported to the & ended, and the 
amendments were concurred 
| The amendments 1 ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
lito be read a third time 

The bi \\ read tl 

The title of the bill was a nded l * A | oO Po 
i tend the ti ( ! uction b Ports Terminal 
Railway Co., 2 corporation existing ws of the State 
of Florida, of a bridge or bridges | trest ver and across 
the headwaters of Mo! Bay, and such navig e channels as 
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are between the east side of the bay and Blakeley Island, in 
Baldwin and Mobile Counties, Ala.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce, I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 7637) 
to authorize the construction and maintenance of a dike on 
Depot Slough, Lincoln County, Oreg., and I submit a report 
(No. 602) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 11709) 
ranting the consent of Congress to the village and township 
of Haistad, Nornian County, Minn., and the township of Herberg 
Traill County, N. Dak., to construct a bridge across the Red 
River of the North on the boundary line between said States 
mad - submit a report (No. 603) thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent fer the present consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting the con- 
sent of Congress to Norman County, Minn., and Traill County, 
N. Dak., to construct a bridge across the Red River of the North 
on the boundary line between said States.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 11948) 
xranting the consent of Congress to the Great Southern Lumber 
Co, a corporation of the State of Pennsylvania, doing business 
in the State of Mississippi, to construct a bridge across Pearl 
River, at or near the north line of section 22, township 8 north, 
range 21 west, west of the basis meridian, in the land district 
east of Pearl River, in the State of Mississippi, and I submit 
an report (No. 605) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 


cousideration of the bill? 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, 


‘The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to 1 third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Trom the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 11949) 
to extend the time for the construction of a bridge across Pearl 
River between Pearl River County, Miss., and Washington 
Parish, La., and I submit a report (No. 600) thereon. I ask 
umilimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


consideratien of the bill? 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the | 


Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 12631) 
vranting the consent of Congress to the county of Winnebago, 


in the State of Illinois, and the town of Roc kford, in said county | 


and State, to construct a bridge across Rock River at or near 
—— Grant, and I submit a report (No. 607) thereon. I ask 
ul imous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 
* PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
( aaeeden of the bill? 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, ler the bill. 
fhe bill was reported to the Senate, without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 12773) 
uthorize the construction of a bridge across the Little Calu- 
River, in Cook County, State of Iinois, at or near the 
village of Riverdale, in said county, and I submit a report (No. 
GUL) thereon. LT ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration the hill. 
PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 


consideration of the bill? 


proc eeded to cons 


Phere being no objectic the Senate, as in Committee -of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
tered to a third reading, rend the third time, and passed. 


Is there objection to the present | 


hrom the Committee on Commerce I re- | 
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TS 
STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE-——CONFERENCE REPORT, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11945) to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June: 30, 1919, the purposes of the act 
entitled “An aet to provide further for the national seeurity and 
defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribu. 
tion of agricultural products,” having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and de recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

The committee of conference have been unable to agree on the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 28. 

=. -. Gore, 

W. KENYON, 

Hour SMITH, 
Mearagers on the part of the Senate. 


A. F. LEveEr, 

E. S, CANDLER, 

G, N. HAUGEN, 

J.C. McLAUGHLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, perhaps I should 
state that the conferees were not only unable to agree, but the 
conferees on the part of the House declined to consider any 
kind of provision on this subject. We invited them to say what 
kind of legislation they wanted; to say in what way, if any, 
they objected to the Pomerene amendment; to give us some- 
thing that they did think would meet the situation. ‘Their atti- 
tude, however, was that they would not consider an amend- 
ment on this subject placed upon an Agricultural appropriation 
bill, and that the only possible way to obtain legislation would 
be through the District Committee. For this reason it is use- 
less to ask for a further conference, While they asked for the 
conference, they declined to confer, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President. will the Senator yield? 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, there has not been a quorum of 
the House back since that time, and the House has had no oppor- 
tunity to express itself on the conference report. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am intensely anxious to do some- 
thing to protect especially those of smaller incomes in the city 
of Washington, and I am willing to take any course with 
reference to it that can possibly help us obtain legislation. I 
think there is a grievous wrong going on, especially in the 
charges that are being put upon the workers here in Washington 
with limited resources, 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly, 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the Senator think that if (bis 
matter should lie upon the table until a quorum does return to 
the House, the House might then instruct its conferees to recede? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not ask that it be acted upon 
to-day. I think at least it should go over until Thursday. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand; but I am asking the Senator's 
opinion as to whether that might not be the case. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I had hoped so. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I want to say here that 
from what I understand, after talking with the chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, there is no possible chance 


of the House instructing its conferees to recede. 


Mr. LENROOT. 
the case. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I shall not make any motion regarding the 
matter this afternoon, but 1 hope that the Senate will take 
action on Thursday. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. While the subject is up, there is just 
one word more that I should like to suggest. It occurs to me 
that if the House would name different conferees on the bills 
pending before the District Committee the Senate certainly 
would be willing to name different conferees, and we might 
bring about a conference in that way. I do not know how the 
Senator from Ohio would feel about that. I know his deep 
interest in the lecislation. 

Mr. POMERENL. Mr. 


I have very strong hopes that that is not 


President, I am very deeply inter- 


ested in it, and I am very much disappointed to hear the opin- 
ion expressed that the conferees can not get together. I have 
shared the opinion of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
root], to the effect that if there had been a quorum in the 
House they might have entertained a different view from that 
which is entertained by the present conferees on the Agricul- 
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al bill. I am willing to do anything oa reason to get 
tion which will be effective. If that can be done by other 
2s I shall say “Amen” to it. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, recognizing the Sen- 
‘rom: Ohio as the Senator who has done such splendid work 

m this subject, I am willing to follow him now in any line 

hi I am willing to vote for any action that he 
supports with regard to the present amendment or any line of 
conduct that he thinks is wise. 
Mr. POMERENE. It is true, Mr. President, that I gave a 
deal of attention to this bill, and I am keenly interested in 

but I do not believe I am any more interested in it than 

ry other Senator in this body, because I know that they feel 

i gross outrage is being perpetrated upon the temporary resi- 
dents of this city and of this District by some of these landlords. 
PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Myers in the chair). The 
couference report will lie on the table. 


he suggests. 


THE COAT. SITUATION, 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have before me a state- 
issued by the United States Fuel Administrator bearing 
the coal situation. It is desired that it be printed in the 

orp, and without asking to have it read I ask unanimous 
sent that it be inserted in the Recorp for the information of 
publie generally. 
he PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection to this 
stion of the Senator from Ohio? The Chair hears none and 
iission is granted. 

lhe statement referred to is as follows: 


S rEMENT BY UNITED SratTps Furi ADMINISTRATOR Hatnry A. 


GARFIELD. 
“As winter approaches the people of the United States desire 
snow what they may expect from the Fuel Administration, 
they have a right to know. The experiences of last winter 
irally tend to make people apprehensive. While it is not 
cly that the coming season will be as severe as last, the Fuel 
inistration has proceeded on the assumption that it might be 
has made its plans accordingly. The following are the facts 
ented in briefest form: 
First, as to domestic fuel. Anthracite (hard) coal is the 
vestie fuel of the East. Hard coal all comes from eastern 
Pennsylvania. To prevent long hauls and unnecessary use of 
railroad locomotives and ears for the transportation of coal, the 
country has been zoned. The Railroad and Fuel Administra- 
ns have united in setting up the zones. Ina general way coal 
t be taken from the nearest fields, although certain kinds of 
coal necessary for special manufacturing purposes can not be 
limited. The result of this arrangement is that people 
nearest (radius hard to define) the anthracite coal fields und 
all of the distant New England points are to burn hard coal. 
Chis happens not to be regarded as a hardship. But even if it 
were, this rule would have to be enforced. Also, because of the 
possibility of transporting coal by water to upper Lake ports. 
a considerable part of the Northwest is supplied with anthracite, 
hiie the allotment to certain other States has been cut down to 
a2 fraction only of the normal supply, the balance being made up 
With bituminous (soft) coal. 
The program of distribution of domestic coal for the entire 
year calls for 51,258,029 tons (this includes coal for manufactur- 
ing and for gas—about 5,000,000 tons in all) of anthracite coal, 
Which is 2,062,323 tons more than were distributed during 1916. 
(Nineteen hundred and sixteen was the last normal year for coal 
distribution. It was, therefore, taken as the basis in making the 
Allotment fer 1918.) Up to the 1st of October, 26,388,151 tons 
had been delivered. (In the Northwest the coal has either been 
delivered or is en route.) The following schedule tells the story 
in brief: 





| a 
} 
Allotment | 
States. for the Delivered 
| yearin Oct. 1. 
| “tons. 
— ae i Z ue ' 
OO | 10,331, 000 | 5,537,779 
SE ot nscabenicetendoksesinerssses een cheeaee 31,314,751 | 15,246, 331 
WON oats CSL Ki seb btue cache deateacuudc.sedcousec dicots 102, 400 | 73,640 
WOU ..ctk. daade wudisbhatindsdchecxuxeni ques dias atthes 3,481, 45 1,835,398 
SN iis ciaet in ob anseseisi Sais anus signmennditeis mainiaye 2,374,000 | 11, 701, 561 
NNN ere tates i et een ai ty. «ieee ay gira ae od 3, 602, 000 1, 963, 700 
Export (principally Newfoundland and Cuba)............. 51, 930 29, 742 
iccthcstcsseebeain | 26,388,151 
Allot ae = for half es names ’ 
at | 


i T) we coal for the northwestern dis trict ‘t hase ither beer n distritt ited or is en route. 


‘It will thus be seen that to Octeber 1 ihe Fuel Administration 
had exceeded its program of deliveries by 759,136 tons, 
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“But some dealers have found themselves v woul SsupyHy 
of anthracite and this has inconvenienced a great nirany peo 
This was due to the fact that some dealers had moved, « s 


had started in business this year, while still ethers, some becaus 


of a break in trade relations and others because th 


was not good, had not received their usual supply. This ditf- 
culty has, however, largely been overcome, so far as communi- 
ties, if not individual dealers, are concerned. 

“Under the arrangement now in existence, if any deo 
eonsumer finds himself short of coal he should apply to hi 


fuei administrator, giving him the name of a dealer to 1 
has applied and the circumstances of his case. The local a 
istrator will present the 
who will issue the ne 
tribution committee. 

“ Second, as to bituminous coal: 

“ While anthracite is the domestic fuel of the East. the rest 
of the country depends upon bituminous coal. About 75,000,000 
tons of bituminous coal are used annually by domestic comn- 
sumers, including apartment houses, but not including coal 
used for making gas and electricity. The facts as to supply 
are given below in connection with the industrial use of bitu- 
minous coal. I need say here only in brief that the several 
parts of the country are new well supplied with bituminous 
coal for domestic use. It must not, however, be understood 
that domestic users can afford to waste either hard or soft coal. 
Rigid economy is necessary. If the instructions issued from 
time to time by the Fuel Administration for the care of furnaces 
and the heating and ventilation of houses are followed, we shall 
come through the winter without hardship. 

“Again, let me call attention to the fact that more domestic 
coal is now in the hands of consumers and dealers than at the 
eorresponding period in normal years. 

“Industry is chiefly dependent upon soft coal. Therefore 
its consumption has been much more largely increased by the 
war than the consumption of hard coal. The following schedule 
tells the story of increased production of soft coal since 1913: 





matter to the State fuel administrator, 
essary directions to t i 








Production of bituminous coal in the United Stat 
Ir 
We —_ , re 
Ms. ng on denwas cenades eecnaatgbwetseundeaucaaneges 478, 435, 297 
BS Wcnss Sesanude ciedbdecdcneicesscotsucucenuquuedey 422, 703, 970 55, 731,327 
I sits captstv epihen dinsapain 442, 624, 426 19, 920, 4 
a: cree eli lok xa Sialiscsncin ws tial nn dbdben ae betsy Gilat ik eethdghai neice 502, 519, 682 50. 885, 25 
IN a ie, Sect socal alain i octane heelpp tials Sia eeaa icicles ate 551, 790, 583 49, 270, SS 
PO INE) io. 0c tii ctttindeninibnnndiimdninizaed 600, 000, 000 48, 000, 0 
Deer 


Increase 1918 over 1916: yXimate). 


“The enormous increase for the present year has been mad 
possible by cordial cooperation between the three agencies i 
volved, namely, the mine workers and operators, the Railroad 
Administration, and the Fuel Administration. What is our 
situation to-day? The coal year begins April 1. During the 
first six months, to October 1. we had produced 37,000,000 tons 
bituminous more than we produced in the corresponding period 
last year. By produced I mean placed in railroad cars and 
delivered either as coal or coke. Coal is not produced in any 
commercial sense until it ve been dug from the mine and de- 
livered on board railroad c 

“ What the public wishes to know is whether this coal is being 
distributed in a way to meet the needs of the country and 
whether we have been farsighted enough to stock ceal against 
the winter’s need. ‘The important item here is, How much coat 
have we managed to siore up? Briefly, the answer is, More than 
ever before. Taking the country as a whole, we have in stocl 
coal sufficient for eight weeks. Obviously 
greatest at points farthest from the mines. 

“ Never until the present year has an attempt been made to 
ascertain the stocks on hand. The statistical bureau of the 
uel Administration receives a weekly post-card report from 
each of the great and most of the small industrial plants and 
coal dealers of the country. Tens of thousands of sma!l manu- 
facturing establishments are included in the weekly returns of 
public utilities supplying them with power and light. Each card 
states the amount of coal on hand at the beginning of the week, 
the amount received and the amount used during the week, and 
the balanee on hand at the end of the week. Over an average 
tabulated daily. 

Final tabula- 
only six weeks behind. 
tells the story of requirements for the 


122,000,000 (appre 
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of more than 10,000 ecards are received and 

Errors and cmissions are diligently followed up. 
tion of these reports are, at the outside, 
The following s 


schedule 
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year, the déliveries for the first six months, and the stocks on 
hand in the several States: 

Net tons, 
Total estimated requirements of bituminous coal, Apr. 1 to 

Sept. 30, 1918, without allowance for conservation or 





curtailment of industry incon cba ‘ ... 361, 720, 000 
Production of bituminous coal, Apr. 1 tu “Sept. 30, 1918__. 312, 282, 000 


Number of weeks’ stock of bituminous coal on hand Oct. 1 or industrial, 
public utilities, and coal dealers, 








States. Weeks. 
Alabama . canoe ‘ aaa aki > aneeinass cen onc ee 2 
Arkansas : ieee deals : aaa sive SD 
Arizona e 5 os inh ln ie ici ti ipl genta ls cei aia la “t 
i | ee sits tintin aici it tan ti 6 
Colorado si stich nti epi: inant ce tits tae tee Dag on — 4 
Connecticut - 3 pane cmtvtimitsc ibm stoma waihtn ka ae 
Delaware__ eee. : ~ialiscia hiatal Silesia otal Stee oe 
Florida - ——_ cia secesaniicthcnicssiatadbinaisatinemiina lida niin aaa at cltia Me 2 an 
Georgia ~~ ‘ ~ iat a Ok es 2 > 6 
Idaho ie EE PP PENI SY ee OE as 5 
ilHinois cet 3 Pe ER ee et a isan ganapenlip teabanin 6 
pee aid i et tigi citi a aa ai cana aa i atc i 5 
id te ale ean cade deatiars nel entender oh eden cee ee 6 
Kansas SS ote dab heey patina ae ee ee soe 5 
Kentucky _-_-- tek : sai cicdicowbs cos in harden geicea cae ceases ins elit cp A : 
PRIOR G i. sndiemi as sii islets cei cnn aia tinting el . 
Ma ine . oor naeeweewaws a - — aoe ee ao os « -e@eseese 17 
Maryland in ble Ei amt Sere ike ae eee 5 
Massachusetts : i ap en ae idl x aE ie ee 
Michigan (upper pe ARS PEA SE NTN 
Mich n (lower peninsula) sided cea t a nse deed aiciaiataaniincoaceaae a 
Minnesota : ae eee AN SATIRE SRS SIS RE 
Mississippi i lad ns ademealuichLebscils ad on sistdiaisainchisdealabeeabepianilie aide toteoais 8 
Missouri —.—- thks Adie ats, Sx el ec Mbain ccisdilhadalacrtsttll acl eaten ie Rina Ee 6 
Montana : lho i ih al nls Uvcinhiniaa int eelada iin raiitanic amen eee ee ad = 5 
Nebrask ‘ a, sail weak denn npeedd edb in taeee hahaa er leaner ot 
Nevada iyaisoniee wcnbeis-dntincbiretrthcsaileleatin’ biitithenduatndiata. TA 
New Hampshire... ----- innd hictasiidsistheidipinieaaamae Ghia 18 
ee I on acileihiniisiiciioania oil sasenciiicadasni souimeicdaces eiandeciaiaitacamnatiaae tenerenei eae 
New Mexico “ call secre innate ink aes ae 4 
New York ceidaeaau Be eld ik Wedd S sath iiehiene 6 
North Carolina = iilimitn iain acihcateiginalnaliae saath caeseibiinstiiganceian ialibtin 5 
North Dakota_ ~~ aetna Rane satiilaas ceases i Ueaedtaa thee eis 
Ohio : at ae iuksntaees mis cites toqnitned nk aaa 6 
Oklahoma ; Solicit eiene dae Juwctiictuldudnay. Jane ae 9 
Oregon matis é ikea sted . je niacin idan tiie 3 
Pennsylvania —_. 7 sash islnaieiithaimianlas Sinead tthdieseaieaitinatiet eaeats 7 
Rhode Island ; Sinead akact ita ee 
South Carolina . nen didlos apie gi ueete ieageellpee tice = 8 
South Dakota. --- . ‘ es coir 7 
Tennessee ~~ 7 - panei deleieaiiin sintst iimniainindimaniies - 8 
Texas , Le AE boise 4 
Utah penance ‘a +: tiidatelth ety tacit uktedtatiiellc tant jedan ab 
Vermont i ad saiineieiielanamaias natin ee 
Virginia nae psbas en sesh siinnesastas eho leer dikes maa 4 
Washington ; ‘ s ean — 4 
West Virginia ante os on om a o<ase +t 
Wisconsin . i dae 7 ieee % 
Wyeming_-_- el — . annie icbcenaeteaipadion = 5 


Notr.— The upper peninsuia of Michigan and the Siates of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota and, in part, North Dakota and South Daketa have their 
winter supply of coal assured through the movement of coal to the head 
of the Lakes, which is moving torward on schedule. 

‘Stocks on hand for each State are reported by industries 
so classified as to enable me to know whether, for example, the 
stocks of by-product coal are sufficiently large to meet beyond 
peradventure the steel requiremenis of the War Industries 
Board. In this connection, it is interesting to know that the 
stocks of coal for by-product coke ovens average 4 weeks, 
ranging from 1 week at points in the coal fields to 15 weeks 
supply for by-product ovens at the most distant points, such as 
at Duluth and Superior. 

‘Although uccurate statistics have never been taken until 
this year manufacturers agree that never before have we had 
larger stocks of coal on hand at the beginning of winter. 

The clean-coal campaign, inaugurated to relieve users of 
bituminous coal from the handicap they suffered last winter 
in the use of improperly graded or entirely unprepared coal, is 
being rigidly prosecuted. During the week ending October 26, 
} mines were ordered to cease shipping. Prior to that time 
>} mines had been closed; 67 because the producers would not 
properly prepare their coal for shipment, and 19 because the 
coal produced was entirely unusable. In addition to these mines 
closed, several hundred mines have been ordered to cease taking 
coal from poor veins. 

“Since the advent of the Fuel Administration, inspections 
numbering 15,369 have been made. The inspection foree now 
comprises 79 United States uel Administration inspectors and 
106 State inspectors working in cooperation with them. Mines 
under inspection by other governmental departments, such as 
the Pocahontas fields under supervision by the Navy Depart- 
ment, do not receive a duplicate inspection by the Fuel Ad- 
ministration. 

“ The present supply of coke is slightly less than the maximum 
demand of blast furnaces and war industries. 

‘There are at present 405 blast furnaces in the United 
States in shupe to run; their monthly requirements being 
4,250,000 tons. The blast furnaces take about 95 per cent ef the 
total production of coke, this percentage amounting to 4,100,000 
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| tons. The real shortage at present. 
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28, 


due to certain number of 
furnaces being * out of blast,’ is about 75.000 tons per month. 
‘The war program demanding that the maximum number of 
furnaces be kept in operation, there has been but very slight 
accumulation of stocks. The distribution is being handled by 
telephone and telegraph direct from Washington, shipments 
being diverted as necessary to put the coke where most im- 
peratively demanded. The failure to meet the maximum pro- 
duction requirements is due not to any lack of ovens but to 
shortage of labor at ovens and in mines having ovens. 
“The oil situation is briefly this: 
“The oil and natural-gas situation for this winter will prob- 
ably be somewhat acute owing to the decrease in production of 
natural gas as compared with last year and the expected in- 
crease in consumption, and in the case of oil to the steadily in- 
creasing domestic and overseas demands, 
“The successful solution of the oil problem is largely one of 
transportation. Tank ships are very scarce and existing pipe 
lines are now running practically to capacity. 
“Additional pipe-line capacity is being built into the new 
field at Ranger, Tex., but the transporting of this oil from 
Gulf ports to North Atlantic ports will involve additional tank 
steamers not now easily available. 
“Tt is essential to limit additional consumption wherever pos- 
sible, pending construction of additional transportation facilities 
either in the form of pipe lines, tank ships, or tank barges. 
“Oil stocks on September 1, 1917, and September 1, 1918 
were, for gasoline, kerosene, gas oil, and fuel oil, as follows: 


’ 





Gasoline | | Gas, oil, 
Stocks. and Kerosene. and 
naphthas. fuel oil. 
PRR ee ONE ish a on pwn eveatevdenevecwiaaredeee | 6,025,000 owls 11, 600, 080 ts 
OEE fay TT, FeLi gS less Fait A BLY ob SIS “| 6,000; 000 | 9, 400, 000 7 
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“As to bitbiele It is a remarkable fact that dithotih 38,000,000 
tons more of coal, anthracite and bituminous, have been produced 
in the first six months of the present coal year than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1917, there have been fewer laborers in the 
field ; 50,000 to 60,000 mine workers have gone into the military 
service and 50,000 to 60,000 more have left the mines for more 
remunerative work in other fields. The response of those who 
have remained to the appeals of the President and of the Fuel 
Administration and their appreciation of the fact that the mine 
worker is vitally important to the soldier in the trenches, ac- 
counts, in large part, for the production results. The mine work- 

ers have merited the praise just received from Gen. Pershing by 
cable, ‘We soldiers know that we can depend upon you to do 
your part as we are doing ours.’ The relation of coal and steel 
to war is new. <A hundred and fifty years ago coal and steel 
were relatively negligible items in war programs—that is, as 
compared with the soldier in the field. To bring the new rela- 
tion home to the hundreds of thousands of mine workers of 
many nationalities and of varying degrees of familiarity with 
political and industrial conditions has been no small task. The 
Labor and Production Bureaus of the Fuel Administration de- 
serve the greatest credit for their work in this direction. 

“ But labor alone can not produce coal. As stated above, coal 
is produced in a commercial sense only when it is dug out of 
the ground and loaded into cars. Coal in the mine or dumped on 
the ground at the mouth of the mine is of as little value as Rob- 
inson Crusoe’s money. It must be transported to the bin of the 
consumer and to the furnace if it is to meet the need. If the 
Railroad Administration had not met the problem of transporta- 
tion, the results achieved would not have been possible. The 
elimination of competitive use of tracks, terminals, and equip- 
ment—in other words, the taking over for the period of the war 
of the competing railroad systems and their operation under a 
single administrative head—has contributed more largely than 
any other single factor to the result obtained. 

“ But only of jess importance was the climination of long hauls 
and cross hauls, which constituted a waste of both motive power 
and of car tonnage. The importance of this is recognized when if 
is understood that more than one-third of the entire tonnage of 
our railroads, even in ordinary times, is used for the transpor- 
tation of coal. 

“From the foregoing it may be inferred that the fuel situa- 
tion is so well in hand that vexing economies are no longer neces- 
sary. But this is far from true. Had less essential industries 
been permitted to operate without curtailment of fuel supply 
the stocks on hand would have been seriously reduced. We have 
been able to stock up because we have saved as well as because 
we have produced more coal than at any other time. In coopera 


tion with other war administrations, especially with the War 
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Industries Board and the Food Administration, the reseed Wheat is the.material essential to feed our armies and the 


i) Bureau of the Fuel Administration has made an estimated 
caving thus far of 12,700,000 tons of coal for the first half of the 
coal year, but as the saving each month is constantly increas- 
ine. there will be a much greater saving during the next six 

ionths, which includes the winter, so that it expects during the 
entire year to be able to report a saving of 50,000,000 tons, 

“The Fuel Administration approaches the winter season well 
organized, with stocks of coal on hand far in excess of the stocks 
of other years, the report says. We are ready for an unusually 
severe Winter, but we are still and shall continue to be depend- 
ent upon the cooperation of the people of the United States in 
conserving fuel and upon the several agencies concerned in the 
production and transportation of fuel to enable us to carry 
through our program to the end of the year. 

“The people of the United States have demonstrated their 
willingness to make any sacrifice necessary, but they must be 
satistied that what is asked is necessary and reasonable. The 
highest testimony to democracy has been furnished by the way 
in whieh the people of the United States have met the requests 
of the Food and Fuel Administrations, even when those requests 
have imported upon them personal inconvenience and sacrifice.” 

WHEAT AND COTTON PRICE FIXING. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it seems that the 
day is to be consumed in the discussion of the address of the 
President and the reply of the Republican statesmen. I desire 
to ask the attention of the Senate to a clause in the reply of the 
Republican statesmen entirely sectional in its nature and not 
sustained by the facts. 

Mr, WATSON. Mr. President, before the Senator proceeds, 
may I ask him a question outside of the matter concerning 
whieh he desires to address the Senate? 

Mr. SMITH of Geergia. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON, I believe the Senator is a 
Military Affairs Committee, and I ask 


member of the 
for information. Has 


the Senator heard anything about the Hughes report, whether | 


or not it has been made, or will be made, or is likely to be made, 
or whatever has become of that report? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have no information 
subject except what I have seen in the press. 

‘ir. WATSON. No other information? 


upon the 


Mv. SMITH of Georgia. No other information. 
\ir. BRANDEGEE, Mr. President, will the Senator be kind 


enough to state what was in the press? I have not seen it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. ‘The statement was made that the 
ort had been handed to the Attorney General Saturday after- 
noon, I believe. 

Mr. President, I do not delight in partisan politics. 
sectional strife. 

On Iriday the Republican congressional campaign committee 
gave out a statement which contained the following language: 

There are some domestic questions where we should tndoubtedly 
differ from the course pursued by the administration. We should not, 
ior example, fix a price on the tarmers’ wheat and leave the planters’ 
cotton untouched. 

i deplore this appeal to sectional prejudice. I can not 
believe it weuld have been made had the facts been understood 
by those responsible for it. 

Before giving the facts which completely answer this appeal 
to sectional prejudice let me protest against conceding to any 
branch of our Government, legislative or administrative, the 
tight to fix the price of wheat or any other commodity and 
to require a producer to dispose of his property at the price 
fixed. 

When commodities are required by the Government for public 
use the legislative branch of the Government can authorize, 
under the power of eminent domain, commodities to be taken 
for public use; but even then the price can not be arbitrarily 
fixed by the Government. If the representatives of the Gov- 
ernment and the owners of the commodities required for public 
use can not agree upon the price, provision must be made for 
owners of the commodities to go into court and obtain an 
adjudication fixing the true value of the commodities and the 
Government must pay the amount so fixed by the court. 

No power is vested in our Government, legislative and admin- 
istrative combined, to fix a price at which one citizen must 
dispose of his property to another citizen. 

The necessities of war may justify regulation of agencies 
engaged in handling essential commodities, but even then all 
care should be exercised to aveid preventing the producer from 
receiving the fair price which the cost of production and the 
law of supply and demand would fix. 

It may be that regulation has borne severely upon some com- 
modities, Such regulation should be aveided, and if already 
made be modified, 


I deplore 


2 
CN 





armies of our allies. A large part of the crop wa ntial for 
public use. Speculators took advantage of the opportunity to 
corner markets and advance greatly prices after the wheat had 
been sold by the farmer who produced it. 

Legislation was passed to regulate grain exchanges, elevator 
companies, and middle men. <A large appropriation was made 
to be used by the Food Administrator with which to make pur- 
chases, and authority was given him to sell. No claim was 
made in this legislation of authority to fix a maximum price for 
wheat. 

Lest this governmental control might injure the wheat 
grower, the legislation provided Government guaranty to the 
wheat grower of a price to be fixed by certain administrative 
agencies, but the legislation also provided that the guaranteed 
price should not be less than $2 a bushel. The purpose of this 
guaranty was plain. Congress recognized the fact that no 
power existed in this Government justly to interfere with the 
price which the grower’s wheat would bring under the law of 
supply and demand, taking into account also the cost of produc- 
tion to the wheat grower, and, as the regulations provided were 
required to check the speculator, it was proposed to guarantee 
the wheat grower from any loss as the result of these regula- 
tions, 

Legislation was subsequently introduced increasing the mint- 
mum price which the Gevernment should cuarantee for wheat 
to two dollars and a haif a bushel. Although the cotton-grow- 
ing States produce but little wheat, and are large buyers of 
wheat, practically every Senator from those States supported 
the legislative provision guaranteeing two dollars and a half per 
bushel to the wheat growers. The fact was recognized 
the wheat grower was entitled to an increased price for his 
vheat, due to the increased cost of production and the normal 
effect of the law of supply and demand upon his crop. The 
price guaranteed by the administration was $2.20 per bushel, 
approximately two and one-half times the price at which wheat 
sold prior to the war. : 

The Government did not fix a maximum price for wheat; it 
guaranteed a minimum price. 

If the regulations applied to the conduct of grain exchanges 
and middlemen have prevented the wheat growers from re- 
ceiving full value for their wheat, the regulation should be 
modified, or the Government guarantee should be increased. 

Corn is our greatest agricultural product. Hay is one of the 
greatest. If any effort has been made to interfere with the 
market price of corn or hay, I do not know it. 

Now, I ask your attention to cotton. 

No other crop requires so much human labor, and no other 
labor has so advanced in price. No other crop requires the use 
of so much commercial fertilizers. The crup this year was 25 
per cent below the normal production for the acreage planted. 
The increased cost of production, compared to the prewar cost, 
exceed that of any other agricultural product. There have 
been very short crops for four years. The demand exceeds the 
supply. 

Immediately prior to the war middling lint cotton was sell- 
ing at 15 cents a pound. Approximately 2,000,000 families were 
engaged in planting and cultivating cotton, some as the owners 
of land, some as tenants, and some as croppers. The families 
engaged in this work consisted on an average of a man, his 
wife, and three children—a family of five—the children, of 
course, working part of the time. The average production per 
family, after paying rent, was about 5 If the farmer 
owned his land, the portion going to the landowner should be 
credited to his land; the value of the labor of the family would 
still be 5 bales. At 15 cents a pound this paid the family $525 
a year. 

It is true they raised other products and had the seed, but 
the incidental expenses of the farm consumed this surplus and 
the amount fairly to be classed as compensation for the labor 
was cotton of the value of $325 per year. 

These wages were lower than those earned by any other class 
of labor in the United States. They were unreasonably low, 
and cotton could only have been produced and sold at the low 
price which it brought before the war labor so 
cheap that those engaged in it did not earn a fair live 

Even before the war the farmers of the cotton-crowing States 
had begun to realize ibat from other preducts they could earn 
a much better return, and they hi: their atte 
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tion to beans, to peas, to potatoes, to corn, to oats, to stock, to 
eattle, and to hogs. At present prices their protits from the 
production of these commodities are fully as great as can be 
earned from cotton selling at 40 cents a ne 

The demand for Inbor during the p yernr | re ‘eat. 


Prices have rapidly advanced. Cotton farm labor was so low 
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that it has been especially affected by the advance. Where 
Inbor was hired for wages those wages had to compete with 
waces in industries and Government plants. The tenants and 
croppers can not be expected to continue in cotton fields unless 
to them is conceded compensation approximately equal to wages 
earned elsewhere, 

The man alone constituting a part of the family cultivating 
cotten could leave the farm and make in a near-by industry as 
much as the entire family could make at cotton selling for a fig- 
ure three times as great as that at which it sold before the war. 

During the present year an acreage was planted in cotton 
which, with a normal crop, would have produced fifteen and one- 
half millions of bales. All the labor was expended, up to pick- 
ing time, to plant and cultivate this crop, which would have 
produced the number of bales named. The hot winds of July 
and August burned up 4,000,000 bales of cotton and reduced the 
crop to 11,590,000 bales The cultivation of the increased acre- 
age, which should have produced 4,000,000 bales additional cot- 
ton, added to the cost of the cotton actually produced, or, put- 
ting it in a different way, reduced the number of bales which 
the average family gathered. The cost of picking cotton this 
year was greater than at any time during the history of cotton 
cultivation. It was from one and one-half to two dollars per 
hundred pounds, but this means p. unds of cotton, seed and all, 
and it requires 3 pounds of cotton in the seed to make 1 pound 
of lint cotton, so that the lint cotton cost from 44 cents to 6 
cents per pound for picking alone. 

The best information I gather from cotton culture in my own 
State is that the crop of this year cost, wherever labor was em- 
ployed for wages, from 30 to 374 cents per pound. Many well- 
informed men in the cotton section insist that the average cost 
of the present crop has been between 35 and 40 cents a pound. 

The labor to produce wheat was fairly well paid before the 
war. The demand for labor at the higher prices did not affect 
the wheat grower as it affected the cotton grower, for the ad- 
vance in price did not increase the cost of labor on the wheat 
farm nearly so much as it increased the cost of labor on the 
cotton farm. ‘The wheat crop was a normal crop. The cotton 
erop was 4,000,000 bales less than the planted acreage should 
have produced. 

Another element has entered into the increased cost of pro- 
ducing cotton. It is the greatly increased cost of fertilizer and 
the difficulty of obtaining potash at any price. Many acres of 
the lands used for the production of cotton are a sandy loam, 
which must have potash furnished by the use of commercial 
fertilizers or the cotton will not properly fruit. 

All these elements combined to increase the cost of producing 
the cotton crop of 1918, and three times the prewar price is now 
a fair price for cotton. 

Goods manufactured from cotton are selling on an average of 
more than three times prewar prices. Indeed, the Government 
has paid for supplies of goods manufactured of cotton three 
times prewar prices. 

One-half of our cotton is shipped abroad and handled by for- 
eign manufacturers, That manufactured in the United States 
is consumed about one-half by the mills in the States where 
cotton is grown and one-half in the mills of the balance of the 
country. To force down the price of lint cotton without forcing 
down the price of the products manufactured from lint cotton 
would be simply to make a present of the amount taken from 
the selling price, one-half to the manufacturers in foreign coun- 
tries and one-half to the manufacturers in this country. 

Our Republican friends might have suggested that the price 
of the products manufactured from cotton should be touched or 
fixed by the administration. If price fixing were legal and re- 
sorted to for the benefit of the people of this country, it is neces- 
sary that the price fixing should attach to the products manufac- 
tured from cotton. Mere price xing on lint cotton would not 
help the great consuming public. 

The cotton crop for four successive years has now been a 
short crop, There is every reason to believe that next year’s 
crop will be much less than the crop of the present year. It 
certainly will be much less if farmers can not obtain a higher 
price than the present price for their cotton. The cost of pro- 
duction, the successive short crops, the reasonable application 
. of the law of supply and demand justify a price of 40 cents per 
pound for middling lint cotton. This, of course, would mean 
that the lower grades of a spinable character would sell down 
between 35 ond 40 cents per pound. Three times prewar prices 
for cotton would be 39 cents a pound. An advance of three for 


one of prewar prices op cotton, considering all the elements | 
attaching to the present crop, would not relatively exceed the | 
! ugricultural products are selling. The |! 
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Then, too, we should not forget that during the first year of 
the war, in 1914, the cotton crop Was very large, the markets of 
the world were cut off by the war. Cotton was then left unsup- 
ported by Government action. It sold as low as 5 cents a pound, 
and many cotton farmers were financially ruined. 

The Government has guaranteed the wheat grower about two 
and one-half times prewar prices for wheat. It has not under- 
taken to fix a price of corn, the greatest agricultural product of 
this country. It has not undertaken to fix the price of hay, ene 
of the chief agricultural products of the country. The Repub- 
lican manifesto should not have made a sectional attack upon 
the cotton grower. 

Now, let us consider what the administration has done with 
reference to the selling price of cotton. 

Unless prices improve above present selling figures, the admin 
istration has not only “touched” cotton but it has hammereil 
down the market, causing a loss of $450,000,000 to cotton growers. 

During the first few days of September cotton was selling 
throughout the sections where it is grown at from 38 to 39 cents 
a pound. It was apparent that under legitimate laws of supply 
and demand, together with a proper recognition of the cost of 
raising the crop and the probable cost and size of next year's 
crop. cotton would easily have sold for 40 cents a pound. It 
has been forced down from this price 8 cents a pound. What 
has done it? This fall in price is clearly attributable, whether 
intentional or not, to the action of the administration taken 
throuch the War Industries Board. 

On September 4 the War Industries Board, through the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, issued a statement that— 

The announcement of arother short crop of cotton raises in acute 
form the problein of satisfying the needs of the Nation as well as those 
of the allies. * © © With the approval of the President the War 
Industries Board will appoint a committee to study the present situa- 
tion, the problems of distribution, the marketing of low-grade cottons, 
and the desirability and fezsibility of effecting a stabilization of the 
prices, 

This announcement followed a rise in the price of cotton to 
practically 40 cents a pound. Tt admitted the very short crop 
and stabilization of prices could have meant nothing but an effort 
to prevent the rise of prices. 

Immediately upon this announcement the price of cotton de- 
clined in so startling a way that on September 5 the chairman 
of the War Industries Board, through the Committee on Public 
Information, announced that— 

The appointment of a committee to study the conditions arising from 
a heavy shortage in the cotton crop must not be construed as indicating 
that price fixing will be a certain outcome of their efforts. 

This statement indicated a purpose to let normal conditions 
apply to cotton and the market substantially rallied. 

On September 13, through the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion. another publication was issued by the War Industries 
Board containing this statement: 

The demand for high-grade cotton, which ts out of proportion to the 
available supply, and the fact that the Government, through early 
agreements with the allies, must act as a common buyer for allied pur- 
chases, make it necessary to scecure some basis of distribution of all 
grades of cotton. * * It is believed that by this course both the 
producer and the consumer will be better protected than by continuation 
of the present chaotic conditions of the market. The plan ts to create, 
subject to the approval of the President, a cotton committee to devise 
methods for broadening the channels of distribution and use of the 
great stock of low grades now practically unmarketable, eliminating 
speculation and boarding, and apportioning the foreign orders. 

There had been no chaotic conditions of the market, except 
that caused by the first publication from the War Industries 
Board. Cotton had simply been steadily increasing in market 
price, as the farmer realized what the crop had cost and as 
purchasers and farmers realized the short amount of the crop. 
There had been no hoarding of any character. Farmers had 
just begun to gather their crop. They were just beginning to 
sell it. Most of the cotton was still in the field. 

The announcement proceeded as follow: 

It may be part of this committee's duty to recommend basic prices 
on cotton. If, after investigation, it is found necessary, a fair price 
will be fixed. 

This was a threat to prevent the law of supply and demand 
from applying to the price of cotton. It was a threat to disre- 
gard the high cost of producing the crop. It was undoubtedly 
a threat to interfere with the market by undertaking to fix a 
price lower than the price at which cotton was selling. 

On September 27 the appointment of two committees was 
‘announced by the War Industries Board through the Committee 
on Public Information. These committees were to “ control dis- 
| tribution, to buy cotton for the use of the Unfited States Govern- 
iment and the allies. and to consider prices.” 

On September 25 a statement was issued by Charles J. 
sSrand, chairman of the vommittee on cotton distribution, and 


a 


jon September 27 a statement was issued) by Thomas Walker 
| Poge, chairman of the committee on cottua. 
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I request, Mr. President, that all of these announcements may 
be printed at the close of my remarks. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. That may be done, 
[See appendix. ] 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia, It will be observed that one of these 
mmittees had authority to buy cotton for the use of the United 
tes Government and the allies. This would seem in effect 
to have consolidated the purchase for England, France, Italy, 
Japan, and other countries uniting with us in war against 
Germany in a single agency, thereby eliminating all competition 
ong the principal foreign purchasers, while nothing was done 
to eliminate the competition among the unorganized 2,000,000 
‘owers of cotton, who are the sellers, 
\s a result of this action by the administration, cotton has 
1 hammered down 8 cents a pound below the price at which 
was selling the lst of September. If the present price is 
intained the loss to the cotton growers, as a result of the 
“touching” of cotton by the administration, would be $450,- 
000,000 on this year’s crop. I submit in all kindness that this 
procedure should not have taken place. Those i charge should 

il! seek to rectify the mistake they have made. 

Of course, the cotton farmer is not obliged to sell; but many 
cotton farmers produce their crop under circumstances where 
they can not hold it. They must take the price offered in Sep- 
tember and October. Fortunately, I believe, a large number 
of cotton farmers are not compelled to sell except at prices 
which they feel bring to them fair compensation, I hope that 
nearly all of what is called “ distress cotton” has been disposed 
of and that the producers from this time on will have a voice 
in fixing the price which they will receive for their labors. 

i oppose a regulation which would prevent the cotton farmer 


‘ 


from receiving the price which the cost of his crop and the law 
of demand and supply would bring to him, just as I would have 


regulation producing such a result modified in the interests 
of the wheat grower. 
Isut who has received the benefit of this action by the admin- 


istration which re@uced the market price of cotton? Not the 
Government, for it has bought no spinable lint cotton. It buys 


vis manufactured from lint cotton and has been paying in 
miuny instances three times prewar prices for these goods, 
The publie has not benefited, for no effort has been made to 
control the prices which the public wearers of the manufactured 
cotton goods pay. 

Miunufacturers could pay 40 cents per pound for cotton and 
at present selling prices of manufactured goods make hand- 

me profits. I am advised that foreign cotton manufacturers 
selling their products based upon an estimated price of 
‘nts per pound for lint cotton. 

If the War Industries Board and their committees succeed in 
maintaining the present depression in the price of cotton they 
Will make a present of $225,000,000 to foreign cotton manufac- 
turers, but they will take the present from our own farmers, 
| have said our Government has no use for lint cotton. This 
true, but it does use what is called linters, out of which nitro- 
cellulose powders and other munitions are made. After the 
cotton is ginned the seed are carried to the oil mills, where a 
line substance not removed by the gin is scraped from the seed. 
(his substance is called linters. Ht is a cotton so short and so 

‘that it can not be used for spinning. It is normally used 
lor bedding, quilts, mattresses, horse collars, and like purposes, 

This is the material or cotton best suited for the production 

munitions and used for the manufacture of explosives and 

trocellulose powders. Lint cotton is not as desirable for these 
purposes as linters. Where linters can be obtained in sufficient 
tity for the manufacture of munitions lint cotton is not used. 

“Last year our Government, together with the allies, used 
$75,000 bales of linters for munition purposes. This year the 
cotton-oil mills are scraping the seed closer than ever before 
und will produce over a million bales of linters. They will 
produce atl our Government and our allies will need for muni- 
tious, This is the only cotton product purchased by our Goy- 
ernment, 

Linters could have been condemned for public use, but it was 
hot necessary. The owners of the linters met with the repre- 

tatives of the Government and agreed upon the price of 4.62 
cents per pound for linters. This was not more than half the 
price at which they would have sold on an open market. But 
our Government needed them, and, instead of profiteering, they 
were furnished to the Government at cheaper prices, relative 


to their value, than any commodity which the Government is 
buying, 

The people of the cotton-growing States are contributing a 
full part to destroying the Prussian menace. ‘Their boys are in 
France and at the front. They have bought bonds and sub- 

I think every cotton State oversub- 


i 


scribed to every activity. 
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scribed the last liberty loan. There is no sacrifice they would 
not make to carry the flag to complete victory. If hammering 
down the price of their cotton 8 cents a pound below a legiti- 
mate market price is necessary to whip the Germans, then let 
it be hammered down; but it is difficult to see how taking 8 
cents a pound from the selling price does help whip the Ger- 
mans. If these were times of peace, a cry of protest would be 
heard; but our country is engaged in a terrible war, and our 
people, where they suffer, suffer with commendable patience. 
They are consoled by the reflection that the burden is simply an 
incident of the war and the difficulty, during war, to provide 
regulations intended with the best motives which do not bring 
some unfortunate results. 

Perhaps I would express myself too strongly if I said they all 
suffer in silence. Texas and Georgia are the two largest cotton- 
growing States. In each of these States there is a Republican 
-andidate for the United States Senate. The Texas candidate 
makes the leading plank of his platform the failure of the 
Democratic administration to properly protect the interests of 
the cotton raiser. The Georgia candidate puts his race squarely 
upon the manner in which the Democratic administration has 
not only “ touched” the price of cotton but hammered it down. 
He charges the Democratic administration with having de- 
pressed the price of cotton to the loss of the cotton farmer 
$450,000,000, and he urges the people to give him their support 
as a repudiation of this action by the Democratic administra- 
tion. 

I can not concede the wisdom of destroying competition in the 
purchase of commodities produced by our own citizens. I can 
not but hope that the War Industries Board will realize the in- 
justice done to cotton owners and withdraw all methods calcu- 
lated to depress the price. 

The board was shown, when price fixing for cotton was under 
consideration, that no price below 40 cents a pound could be 
fixed with justice to the farmer. They should withdraw at once 
any action and all action which has caused the loss of 8 cents 
in the market price of cotton. 

Few farmers, except those holding distress cotton, have sold 
their cotton at present prices. I hope that cotton owners will 
be able to hold their cotton until manufacturers and their repre- 
sentatives are willing to pay a price sufficient to compensate for 
the labor of producing the crop, and sufficient to encourage the 
production of a full crop in 1919. 

In the meantime permit me to suggest to the representatives 
of the Republican congressional organization that they withdraw 
their recent statement with reference to the administration 
leaving cotton “ untouched.” I am sure unless they will with- 
draw it they will embarrass their candidates for the Senate in 
Texas and Georgia. They can not undertake to break into the 
Senate from wheat-growing States upon the ground that cotton 
has not been “ touched” and at the same time elect Senators 
from the cotton-growing States upon the ground that “ the ad- 
ministration has overburdened cotton.” 

I can not concede the wisdom of any system of regulation 
which takes from a commodity in the hands of its producer the 
legitimate price it would bring under the law of supply and 
demand; but I shall not discuss that branch of the subject 
further. I only wish to commend to the attention of the can- 
didates for the Senate in Georgia and in Texas the recent state- 
ment. made under a misapprehension, that the Governmert had 
not touched cotton; and I should be gratified to supply copies 
of some of the speeches that are being made by these two candi- 
dates in criticism of what the Government has done. 





APPENDIX. 
[From the Committee on Public Information, Sept. 4, 1918.] 

Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the War Industries Board, authorizes 
the following: g y 

“The announcement of another short crop of cotton raises in acute 
form the problem of satisfying the needs of the Nation, as well as those 
of the allies, and of securing an equitable distribution for the purpose 
of winning the war. 

“ Involved in the distribution is the problem of bringing about a rea- 
sonable stabilization of prices in the interest of both the producer and 
the consumer. With the approval of the Presideat, the War Industries 
Board will appoint a committee to study the present situation, the 
problems of distribution, the marketing of low-grade cottons, and the 
desirability aud feasibility of effecting a stabilization of prices. This 
committee will begin activities as soon as possible and will hold confer- 
ences at convenient points in the cotton-producing States and at such 
other places as may be found necessary in order to give parties Inter- 
ested un opportunity to present their views.” 





[From the Committee on Public Information, Sept. 5, 1918.] 
Ternard M. Baruch, chairman of the War Industries Board, authorizes 
the following: : ’ 
“'The statement issued by the War Industries Board and printed in 
the newspapers of Thursday relative to the appointment of 2 committee 
to study the conditions arising from a heavy shortage in the cottom 
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crop must not be construed as indicating that price fixing will be a 


certain outeome of their efforts. The committee, whose personnel is 
now being selected, will investigate the question in all its phases and 
will then decide as to the advisability of going into the matter of prices. 
The committee will report back to the War Industries Board their find- 
ings aud recommendations, upon which further action will be taken.” 


[From the Committee on Publie Information, Sept. 13, 1918.] 
tation of the statements made concerning the 
industry, the President authorizes the fol- 


To avoid misinterpi 
stabilization of the cotton 
Jowing: 

“ The demand for high-grade cotton, which is out of proportion to the 
available supply, and che fact that the Government, through early agree- 
ments with the allies, must act as a common buyer for allied purchases, 
make it necessary to secure some basis of distribution of all grades of 
cotton. Based on the standard grades established by the Department 
of Agriculture, an effort will be made to previde a way by which the 
Jow-grade cotton will be brought to sale and use along with the high 
gerade cotton at reasonable and just prices. 

“It is believed that by this course both the producer and consumer 
will- be better protected than by continuation of the present chaotic 
conditions of the market. 

‘The plan is to create, subject to the approval of the President, a 
cotton committee to devise methods for (a) broadening the channels of 
distribution and use of the great stock of low grades now practically 
uumarketable, (b) eliminating speculation and hoarding, and (c) appor- 
tioning the foreign orders. 

“It may be part of this committee’s duty to recommend basic prices 
on cotton. If, after investigation, it is found necessary, a fair price 
wiil be fixed. 

“ During this investigation and in order to avoid stagnation a sepa- 
rate committee of three is being set up with authority to buy cotton 
for the use of the United States Government and the allies at prices to 
Le approved by the President.” 


[From the Committee on Public Information, Sept. 26, 1918.] 

The following statement {s authorized by Charles J. Brand, chairman 
of the Committee on Cotton Distribution selected by the War Industries 
Loard with the approval of the President: 

‘The Committee on Cotton Distribution will establish offices imme- 
diately. 

“The committee plans to exercise its supervision through existing 
‘customary channels by controlling the quantity and quality of cotton 
used by domestic and foreign consumers. This they believe can be done 
without disturbing to any appreciable extent the existing facilities and 
organizations for marketing and distributing the crop. 

‘The committee will require both domestic and foreign consumers to 
take a fair and equitable proportion of the grades below middling.” 


{rom the Committee on Public Information, Sept. 27, 1918.] 
ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE COTTON COMMITTEB. 


The public and tn particular the cotton interests are warned against 
fiving credence to unauthorized reports, rumors, and information pur- 
porting to come from the Cotton Committee or the Committee on Cotton 
Distribution. All authentic information will be published over the sig- 
nature of Thomas Walker Page, chairman of the Cotton Committee, or 
Charles J. Brand, chairman of the Committee on Cotton Distribution, 

The Cotton Committee now makes the following announcement: 

1. The committee will not recommend that a price be fixed on raw 
cotton at the present time, nor will it so recommend in any event before 
sufficient time has elapsed to test the effect as a stabilizing influence of 
the work assigned to the Committee on Cotton Distribution, unless in 
the meantime unexpected changes occur in the cotton market of such vio- 
lence as to threaten the welfare of legitimate interests. 

2. The Committee on Cotton Distribution has been organized and has 
been directed to effect as quickly as possible an equitable distribution 
of cotton as to quantity and also as to — among both domestic and 
foreign manufacturers, with a special view to providing for the proper 
utilization of the surplus of grades below middling. 

Note.—It is planned to acconiplish this distribution by regulations ap- 
plying to foreign and domestic manufacturers without interference with 
the usual trading between farmers and buyers or merchants. 

3. All purchases both for foreign and for domestic consumption will 
continue to be made at market prices through the marketing and dis- 
tributing agencies commonly used, unless and until the Cotton Committee 
ewhall determine and announce that a necessity has arisen for making a 
change. ° 

In view of this announcement the Cotton Committee hopes that agen- 
cles engaged in the eotton industry will proceed in the normal transac- 
tion of business without uncertainty or hesitation, 

: THoMAS WALKER Paar, 
Chairman, 





Committee on Public Information, Oct. 10, 1918.] 


CONCERNING APPLICATIONS TO Export RAW 
CorTrTon, 

The War Trade Board announce in a new ruling (W. 'T. B. R. No. 
265), after consultation with the Committee on Cotton Distribution of 
the War Industries Board, certain important changes in the regula- 
tions concerning applications to export raw cotton to all countries. 

Applications to export raw cotton filed with the War Trade Board 
October 14, 1918, or prior thereto, which cover so-called “ blanket” 
business and which do not relate to a specific export order will be 
canceled. 

On and after October 14, 1918, the War Trade Board will not con- 
sider applications for licenses to export raw cotton unless the applica- 
tion discloses 

(a) The grade specified in terms of United States Government stand- 
ards (the staple must also be stated) ; 

(b) The existence of an actual sale contract made subject to the 
granting of an export license; or 

(c) If no sale contract has been made, that there has been a freight 
allotment or engagement. 

Shippers’ export declarations, dated October 14, 1918, and there- 
after, must show the grade and staple of cotton which is being shipped 
thereunder, the grades to be stated in accordance with the official 


{From the 
ADDITIONAL REGULATIONS 


standards of the United States Government. 
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[From the Official Bulletin of Sept. 24, 1918.] 

NAME COTTON COMMITYEES TO ConrrROL Disrrisurion, TO MAKE UNitep 
STATES PURCHASES, AND. TO CONSIDER PRICES—SITUATION IS O17 
LINED—WarR INDUStRIES BoarD ISSUES STATEMENT INDICATING Scopy, 
POWERS, AND DuTIES—THOMAS W. Pace, OF THN TAripr COMMISSION, 
CHAIRMAN—RESOLUTION IS ADOPTED FOR ALLOTMENTS TO ALL Domes 
TIC AND FOREIGN CONSUMERS AS TO QUANTITY AND GRADB. 


The War Industries Board in behalf of the cotton and cotton dis- 
tribution committees, selected by the War Industries Board and ap- 
proved by the President, authorizes the following: 

On September 14 the President issued a statement in connection with 
the present cotton situation to. the effect that a committee would be 
appointed to devise methods for (a) broadening the channels of dis 
tribution and use of the great stock of low grades now practically un- 
marketable, (b) eliminating speculation and hoarding, and (c) appor- 
tioning the foreign orders; and that it might be a part of this commit- 
tee’s duty to recommend basic prices on cotton, and that if after investi- 
gation it be found necessary a fair price would be fixed. 

MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE 

With the approval of the President, the following have been appointed 
members of this committee, which has been designated the cotton com 
mittee: Thomas W. Page, vice chairman, United States Tariff Coiamis 
sion, Washington, D. C., chairman; from 1906 to date, professor of 
economics, University of Virginia; member of the United States Tariff 
Board, 1911 and 1912; at present member of the Tarif? Commission. 
W. R. Beattie, Greenville, 8S. C., president of the Piedmont Manufactur- 
ing Co., a large cotton milling concern, and an executive officer in a 
group of other cotton mills. R. L. Bennett, Paris, Tex., a cotton grower 
and seed breeder, formerly connected with the agricultural colleges of 
Texas and Arkansas. Ward M Burgess, Omaha, Nebr., a retail mer- 
chant connected with the Burgess-Nash Department Store and E M. 
Smith & Co., of Omaha. Edward Farnum (Creene, Boston, Mass., a 
cotton spinner and former president of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers; at present treasurer of the Pacific Mills. J. ¢ 
Redmon, St. Mathews, S. C., a cotton grower and member of the Sta 
Legislature of South Carolina. M. P. Sturdivant, Glendora. Miss. an 
active cotton grower on a large seale, and the executive manager of a 
cottonseed oil mill owned and operated by planters. 8S. W. Weis, N 
Orleans, La., a cotton factor and member of the firm of Julius Weis 
Co., one of the oldest in the New Orleans cotton trade. D. S. Mur 
Department of Agriculture, secretary; specialist in cotton marketing 
and warehousing in the Bureau of Markets. 


SEPARATE COMMITTEB NAMED. 


The President further stated that during investigation by the cotton 
committee and in order to avoid stagnation a separate committee wou!) 
be set up with authority to buy cotton for the use of the United States 
Government and the allies at prices to be approved by the President, 
With the approval of the President the following have been appointed 
members of this committee, which has been designated the committee 
on cotton distribution: Charles J. Brand, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., chairman. Mr. Brand has been Ch 
of the Bureau of Markets of the Department of Agriculture since Its 
establishment, and as such is in charge of all of the cotton handling 
and marketing activities of the Government, including the enforcement 
of the United States cotton-futures act. Willlam L. Clayton, Houston, 
Tex., member of one of the large and well-known cotton firms of the 
Southwest—Anderson, Clayton & Co.—which operates extensively in 
Oklahoma and Texas; J. Temple Gwathmey, New York City, member 
of the firm of George H. McFadden & Bro., cotton merchants, engaved 
in the conduct of a large domestic an?’ foreign business, with head 
quarters at Philadelphia and New York City and with branches at many 
points in the United States and at numerous points in foreign countries. 
Kdward H. Inman, Atlapta, Ga. Mr. Inman was formerly a member 
of the well-known firm of cotten merchants, Inman, Howard & Inman 
Atlanta, but since the declaration of war he has severed his connection 
with that firm and has been active as a purchasing agent for the 
United States Government. 

Messrs. Clayton, Gwathmey, and Inman are disassociating themselv: 
from their business and will remain <o disassociated as long as they 
continue in the service of the Government as members of this committce. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED. 

After full discussion, the cotton committee unanimously passed the 
following: : 

“ Resolved, That the committee on cotton distribution be authorized 
immediately to allot cotton as to quantity ana grade to all domestic 
and foreign consumers, and that they also be authorized to buy cotton 
if and when necessary for the requirements of the United States and 
allied Governments. ; 

“ Resolved further, That the cotton committee feels that this will 
have an important effect in stabilizing prices, but in the meantime they 
will keep in close touch with the whole situation with a view of « 
termining the effect of this action and whether price fixing or any otacr 
measure will be necessary.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I might add a few words 
to what the Senator from Georgia has said with reference to Lie 
attitude of the cotton growers and the cotton situation. 

According to the figures, as I gather them, it would seem tliat 
the Governmeazt has taken about 2,000,000 bales of linters at 5-» 
per bale less than the market price, the growers consentills 
thereto, thereby contributing $50,000,000 to the Government. 12 
addition to that, my information is that the producers sold at 
the call of the Government 10,000,000 tons of cotten seed at 5-0 
per ton less than the normal price, which would be a total con- 
tribution of $200,000,000. Consequently, it can not be successfully 
charged anywhere that the cotton growers have not been patriotic 
by reason of anything they have said or done in connection with 
this movement which has so seriously affected the market price 
of their product. f 

In addition to that, there have been some other grounds 0 
complaint. The demand for the long-staple cotton, for instance, 
known as the sea-island cotton, has been somewhat reduced by 
reason of orders limiting the manufacture of automobile tres 
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There is a large quantity of last year’s crop of long-staple cotton 
on hand, and the new crop is now coming in. Its chief competitor 
the Egyptian cotton. Notwithstanding the shortage of ton- 
ve, the Government has imported this year 80,000 bales, of 

0) po yunds each, of Egyptian cotton to compete with an oversup- 
ply of long-ste iple cotton produced in our own country, in our 
own ‘markets; leaving on hand now a quantity of the long-staple 

on for which there is practically no demand at all. I merely 
ention this, not that I can see how the harm already done can 
cured but because I hope these conditions will be corrected 

d this injustice to our producers avoided in future when the 

iter is thoroughly understood, and by way of showing that 
ihe cotton grower should not be placed in the attitude of unrea- 
sonably or unpatriotically protesting against any Government 

‘ion in the direction of control or regulation of the price, or 

eps of that sort, in respect to a product which is of great value 

nd importance to the whole country, the effect of which has 

been to cause the price to go below the cost of production. I 

vould rather have the price determined absolutely by the Gov- 

ernment than to have it fixed by speculators and spinners, aided 
their purpose by threat or agitation of governmental inter- 
ence, 

Now, Mr. President, speaking further with reference to the 
subject that has been so extensively discussed here to-day—a 
large amount of the time taken perhaps being uselessly con- 
sumed, but the discussion being indulged in with considerable 

erality—I would say this: 

fhe people of this country understand that the President was 
right in the beginning; he has been right all the time; and he is 
right to-day on these great questions. The national affairs of 
supreme importance to this country, the most vital and momen- 
tous in all its history, have been successfully conducted up to 
this time, and there is no question but that the President has the 
unstinted, absolute confidence of the people of every portion of 
the country. I am going to dismiss that subject by asking 
t» have inserted in the Recorp, without reading, a clipping from 
the Florida Times-Union, an editorial of October 14, entitled 
* Leave it to the President.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
oul objection, it is so ordered, 

‘The matter referred to is as follows: 

{From the Florida Times-Union of Monday, Oct. 
LEAVE {tf TO THE PRESIDENT. 

i year we have been told to leave everything to the President, 

yyedience to popular demand he has been given powers that the 


Drew in the chair). With- 


14, 1918.] 


Constitution never contemplated as being intrusted to the Executive. 
Even before we went into the war the majority of the newspapers 
treated support of the President as loyalty to the Nation. Now is the 


of all others to repeat this injunction and insist on it. Now 

the Coustituticu commands it, for we are now facing a situation in 
ich under the Constitution the President must take the lead. 

Ile has the treaty-making power, though the Senate must confirm 


ucts, This the Constitution says. He sees the whole situation 


| has intelligent plans embracing the whole scope of the issues 
t out in the war. He alone has such plans. When he looks on 
this war and the results that will accrue from it he looks not as a 


n bul as the embodiment of American sane aspirations. His posi- 
n has required him to give his whole mind to the conflict and to the 
lems to be settled by it, and no other man in the United States 
s held a position that made any such requirements. : 
Different Senators and Representatives have given their attention to 
iferent phases of the struggle. The Ways and Means Committee had 
to provide money, but it had nothing to do with the military con- 
t of the war. The Committee on Military Affairs acted in an ad- 
Visory capacity as to the conduct of the war, but it had nothing to do 
With tinaneing it except as its members individually voted on measures 
proposed by the Ways and Means Committee of the House or passed 
en by the Finance Committee of the Senate. : 
‘he Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the members 
the various boards have been doing important work in their respec- 
tive fields, but their fields were circumscribed, and even in them they 
were working under the President, whose field was the whole war and 
the proble ms growing out of it. 
he President oceupies a position that prompts him to decide from 
on and divests him of passion. A man so situated may reasonably 
‘\pected to reach decisions that will be right for the present and 
eliceut for the future. It is President Wilson’s move. Don't inter- 
with the skill of his play. 
WOODEN AND CONCRETE SHIPS. 
_ Mr. FLETCHER. On another subject of very great public 
luterest there have been some comments in the newspapers 
ig in regard to the program of the Shipping Board and 
‘ Lmergeney Fleet Corporation, and intimations that in some 
2 _ — they are about to abandon a part of that program. 
The » have been some criticisms with reference particularly to 
the woodin ship. Claims have been made that it is not giving 
sulisfaction ; that the cargo space, the construction of the ship, 
‘ind some details in connection with the wooden ship, are creat- 
iis a situation that calls for some hesitation and halting on 
the part of the Emergency leet Corporation with respect to 
ihe further construction of wooden ships. 
i am not going to take the time of the Senate at this late 
The building of 





hour with a discussion of the wooden ship. 
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that kind of ship has been going on for some 2,000 years. 
perfectly well-established standard of construction, the wooden 
ship as well as the steel ship, and it is a very late day now to 
find fault with that kind of vessel which has built countries and 
built empires and built cities and carried the commerce of the 
world for all of these years. I am going to ask, however, that 
there may be inserted in the Recorp, without reading, an article 
appearing in the Emergency Fleet News of October 17, under the 
title of “ Hurricane Tests Coyote’ 8 Mettle.” The Coyote is one 
of the rris type of wooden ships, and this article shows the 
experience of that ship under most exacting conditions. I ask 
to have it inserted in the Rrecorp. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
inserted in the Rrcorp. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


Itisa 


Without objection, it will be 


ILURRICANE T 
CARGO 


STS “ Coyvore’s” METTLE—Firs1 
Trip Is HANDLED ROUGHLY IN 





FERRIS 
SEVERE 


TYPE ON 
STORM. 

Weathering a hurricane which was accompanied by the 
knowa in certain North Atlantie islands since 
Coyote, product of the Foundation Co. Kearny yard, came frou her 
first cargo-carrying voyage with highest honors and is given a report 
ranking her as an excellent seagoing vessel by Thomas W. Clarke, 
traveling engineer of the division of wood-ship construction, EKmer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. 

The Coyote bears several distinctions. She is the first of the fleet 
corporation's design of wood ships—the Ferris type—to make-a voyage 
with cargo; she is the first wood ship turned out in an Atlantic coast 
shipyard ; the first constructed at the Foundation Co.’s yard: she was 
the first equipped with machinery at the Lord Construction Co.’s vard, 
Providence, R. I.; she had the deepest draft ever taken into the h: urbor 
of the North Atlantic island visited—23 feet 5 inch: and carried 
the largest cargo that ever entered that port, 3,032 tons of Pocahontas 
coal, which was sent from an Atlantic port to a coaling station, where 
it was needed badly. 


hig he st seas 
1899 the wood imuship 


HIT BY ANOTHER SHIP. 


The hurricane which broke while the Coyote 
terrific in force and did considerable property 
severe wind and the heavy seas, which at times rose 30 feet hizl 
the reefs encircling the islands, another vessel tied up near the Coyote 
broke its moorings ind crashed into the latter. The Coyote stood the 
storm well, according to the engineer's report, and the test was re- 
garded as an excellent one to disclose the staunchness and seaworthi- 
ness of the vessel, 

At times during the storm the wind reached a force of 10 Beaufort 
scale and a velocity of more than 90 miles an hour, according to the 
captain’s log book. A stone sea wall, 200 feet astern of the Coyote, 
which had withstood the tempests and hurricanes since the big storm 
of 1899, was washed away in places and large bowlders were carried as 
far as 100 feet inland by the rush of the water. Houses were unroofed, 
windows blown in, and in several places the shore outlines were changed 
by the heavy erosion of sand and sea. Several small craft in the harbor 
were dashed to pieces in the fury of the hurricane. During the height 
of the hurricane two vessels fouled the Coyote’s anchors, which for- 
tunately held fast, enabling these vessels to ride out the storm in com- 
parative safety instead of being swept to destruction on the reefs. 

After being ashore 36 hours, the Coyote returned to this country under 
her own steam. On the return she carried no cargo. In his report, 
presented to James O. Heyworth, manager of the Wood Ship Division, 
Engineer Clarke says the Coyote put out to sea August 21 with 3,052 
tons and 729 pounds of coal as cargo and about 275 tons of bunker 
coal. Thé crew numbered 40. 

On the second day out reports were received of submarines operating 
about 170 miles north and the Coyote ran at night without lights. with 
a change of watches in the crow’s nest every two hours Every precau- 
tion was taken by the captain and crew. However, nothing occurred to 
cause uneasiness, and without any unusual experiences, excep* slight 
trouble with the pumps and steering gear, land was sighted soo. after 
breakfast hour on the morning of August 25. At noon the vessel 
anchored, 

Upon reporting to the signal station by 
ordered to proceed into the harbor. 
in, saying that there was only 


was in the harbor was 
damage ashore. In the 





wigwag, the Coyote was 
The pilot refused to take the vessel 
24 feet of water in the channel and 
that the vessel then drew 23 feet and 5inches. Capt. John J; Fitzgerald 
refused to take the responsibility over the pilot’s protest. Although 
the authorities threatened to have the pilot broken for his refusal, he 
persisted, and in the morning a new pilot was taken on and the Coyote 
entered the harbor successfully. 
FIND SUFFICIENT WATER. 

it was found that, due to a high tide caused by a favorable wind, 
the depth of the channel was more than 24 feet and no trouble was 
experienced. 

For nine days the Coyote lay discharging her cargo ashore. On Sep- 
tember 4 a heavy gale began to blow, which later turned into one of the 
worst hurricanes that the island had seen in years, Capt. Fitzgeraid 
prepared for increasing bad weather by doubling bis lines and running 
others. Late in the afternoon a schooner parted moorings and bore 
down on the Coyote. Her jib boom struck the Ceyote, causing the 
schooner to swing to port and drift down alongside another vessel also 
ashore at this time. 

In the collision with the schooner the Coyote’s flagstaff taffrail 
stanchions and rail on the gun platform were carried away, the after- 
gun lookout station demolished, the cradle of the afterport boom car- 
ried away, and a big hawser leading to the mcoring buoy off the port 
quarter was parted. 

Wjth support from the buoy severed the Coyote was driven by the 
heavy wind and furious sea violently against the coal jetties, which 
were crushed into a mass of débris and the vessel washed ashore, where 
at times she listed almost 40°. The other vessel had early in 
the storm drifted ashore about a ship's length ahead of the Coyote aud 
was hard aground. 

At 8 p. m. the Coyote was laying against the bank, 
By midnight the wind changed to southeast by east, 
violent rain. ‘The storm was still in full force, 
break the schooner drifted alongside. 
chafing, but they were unsuccessful, 


pounding slightir. 
accompanied | 2 
and shortly before day- 

Fenders were put out to prevent 
and the schooner chafed the bow 
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of the Coyote, tearing some splinters from the planking. 


During the 


Se the storm began to abat> and the sky showed signs of 
eciearing.. 

By noon of September 6 the storm was well over and the Coyote con- 
tinued to discharge its cargo. Late the next night the stern was cleared 
and pulled into deep water, but the bow still held, and the effort was 
abandoned till the next tide. Early the next forenoon the vessel got 
clear and hauled into deeper water. 

On September 12, having discharged all her cargo, the Coyote took 
her departure, 

The first day out the ship encountered heavy swells, but she rolled 
easily and made good weather, considering that she was light and had 
no ballast. 

The next day in the Guif Stream, with strong head winds and rough 
confused sea, a good opportunity was given of judging the seaworthiness 
of thé vessel under adverse conditions during pitching and rolling. 

STANCH CONSTRUCTION SHOWN, 


“We hear absolutely no sound, demonstrating that the shi 
etanch construction,” reads a paragraph from Kngineer Clarke's report. 

“The ship seems to be qa good sea boat, both loaded and light,” says 
the captain's report 

On September 16 the Coyote anchored at an Atlantic port and later 
went into dry dock, where an examination disclosed that the damage 
sustained in the hurricane was superficial. 

Summarizing his conclusions on the Coyote, Engineer Clarke says: 

“From observations made on this vessel during a period of from An- 
gast 20 until October 3, I am of the opinion that the vessel is an excel- 
lent design, is stanch and seaworthy. I have seen her in all kinds of 
weather and find her a dry vessel, i. e., not taking much water on deck, 
Water sweeps across the well decks, forward and aft, but this comes 
from the freeing ports, which are not fitted with doors. The sea did 
not come over the bulwark rail. 

“ Considerable trouble was had freeing the vessel's bilges from water, 
but this was due to the immense amount of shavings, chips, and other 
refuse which was evidently left in the bilges, and can be overcome with 
the proper arrangement of valves and piping. Bilge pumps are of ample 
capacity if the bilge suctions are kept free and the water can reach the 
pumps. 

B ” The engine is excellent design, operates easily and well, and at no 
time showe:l any sign of heating. The engines operated on the entire 
voyage without apparent thumping or noise, except when boilers were 
riming, 

' “The sanitary system is fair. Refrigerator and electric-light plants 
are fair. 

“The vessel was very stanch, both loaded and light, as measure- 
ments taken across the deck and fore and aft for alignment and sag 
show. 

‘She is a good cargo carrier, and although she has a seemingly small 
storage space abaft the engines when loaded she trims very well. If 
her Plimsoll mark ts located, as the data in the possession of the techni- 
eal department shows, this vessel can easily carry 3,500 tons of coal 
if her holds were trimmed full. This would probably bring her down 
to the Primsoll mark, 

“All the faults in this vessel are matters which can be easily cor 
rected, and when this is done in this and other Ferris type ships I 
feel sure we will have as fine a cargo carrier of her type as has ever 
been operated—a boat we can all feel proud of—and which, I am sure, 
is coing to be a big factor in winning the war.” 

The following message on the Coyote’s trip was sent to Franklin Rem- 
ington, president of the Foundation Co., by Mr. Schwab, upon re- 
ceiving a report of the yoyage from Mr. Remington: 

“The record of the Coyote in surviving a hurricane is certainly one 
to be proud of, and she has proved her stanchness. I wish to congratu- 
late you on the good workmanship,” 


Mr. FLETCHER. There is another kind of construction 
which the Shipping Board or the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
has entered upon which may be regarded in some respects as 
experimental, No doubt the building of concrete boats up to a 
thousand tons or such a matter has been an experience that is 
quite satisfactory in many respects, highly indorsed, but when 


you get to the larger ship, 5,000 tons and above, I say you enter 
a field somewhat experimental when it comes to building ships 


of reinforced concrete. 

I have a telegram, however, with regard to one of these ships 
built on the Pacific coast. Her first voyage was from San Fran- 
cisco with cargo to Vancouver. She eneountered rough weather 
on that trip, but with very few exceptions seems to have stood 
it quite successfully. I refer to the Faith—5,000-ton concrete 
ship. There were some matters of not much consequence which 
needed some correction and they were promptly attended to. 
Then the ship sailed from San Francisco to Chile and has re- 
cently returned from Chile with a cargo of nitrate, which she 
discharged at New Orleans. Regarding the experience of that 
ship I have a telegram from the Portland Cement Association, 
under date of October 21, which I will ask to have inserted in 
the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The telegram referred to is as follows: 


Curcaco, ILu., October 21, 1918. 


Myers in the chair). 


Hon. Drxncan VT). FPLetrcrrrn, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


ae Denton, our district engineer, Dallas, telegraphs: Inspected 
Faith, New Orleans, yesterday. She arrived recently. Cargo of 
nitrates from South America. Most noticeable feature, almost total 


absence of sweating. Careful examination revealed no cracks In beams 
or girders due to shear or diagonal tension. Officers enthusiastic over 
seaworthiLess, ease of handling. 

PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. FLETCHER. 
sritain is building concrete ships, 


I have also an article entitled “ Great 
which appeared in the Engi- 


” 


is of very | 
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neering News-Record of New York of September 26, bearing 
also on the question of concrete ships, which I desire to insert 
in the Recorp. 
{From Engineering News-Record, New York, Sept. 26, 1918. } 
GREAT BRITAIN IS BUILDING CONCRETE SHIPS. 

The yards in which reinforced-concrete ships and barges are being 
built are multiplying in the British Isles. A recent issue of the Times 
Engineering Supplement states that in the west and south and on the 
northeast and northwest coasts of England, on the Clyde and Aberdeen 
in Scotland, and near Belfast in Ireland, yards are under way where 
some 220 vessels are in course of construction. These represent a total 
of about 200,000 tons of shipping and a capital outlay estimated at 
nearly £4,000,000, apart from the cost of the land and the shipyard 
plants. On the designs adopted the saving of steel is about 70,000 
tons, as compared with the amount which would be required for steel 
ships of the same carrying capacity. 

The British Admiralty gave every encouragement to the private firms 
which were undertaking this new industry. Following the announce- 
ment of Government aid, 70 or SO ways were laid down immediately, 
On many places waste land and bare stretches of shore were rapidly con- 
verted Into busy centers. Matters have advanced so far that at the 
present time several vessels of 1,000 tons dead-weight carrying capacity 
are on the point of completion. 

The vessels at present in course of construction for the comptroller 
general of merchant shipbuilding comprise —— of 1,000 tons dead- 
weight carrying capacity and steam tugs of 750 horsepower. In addi- 
tion, six cargo steamships of 1,150 tons dead-weight are being built 
for private ownership, and designs have been prepared for steamships 
of much larger size, which, it is understood, will be constructed after 
the pressing needs of the Government for smaller craft have been suffi- 
ciently met. All the barges and steam tugs, 1874 feet and 125 feet in 
length, respectively, now wnder construction in controlled shipyards 
are being built in accordance with the specifications and general draw- 
ings issued by the admiralty department of merchant shipbuilding. 
The details of the hull and of the reinforced-concrete construction are, 
however, in accordance with working drawings prepared by or for the 
various shipbuilding firms 

Most of the vessels are '«ing molded on the monolithic principle em- 
bodying systems of reinforcemeit which hav. teen used extensively for 
land structures. In seme cases, however, the precast-slab method of 
hull building has been adopted, and novel systems of reinforcement have 
been designed. Again, in some instances, the bottom or the whole of 
the hull is being built on the cellular principle, while in others the huil 
consists of a single shel] stiffened by transverse frames at frequent 
intervals. 

Mr. President, there has been some discussion in the press 
and amoung shipowners with respect to the machinery going into 
these ships. We are turning them out now very rapidly; we 
are now building something like 300,000 tons a month, and there 
has been some question about our ability to furnish the engines 
und the boilers and the machinery for the ships as fast as needed. 

Quite a few experts entitled to very serious consideration and 
respect have advocated the use of a different style of machinery, 
favoring the moter for ships, the Diesel engine. There is an 
editorial in the publication called Motorship, of October 19, 
1918, under the heading of “ Post-war Marine Commerce,” which 
bears on this question of the motive power. It presents a mat- 
ter which ought to be investigated and considered, and which. as 
the Motorship people believe, and a great many others believe, 
will have an important bearing on problems we must meet in 
connection with our new merchant marine. I ask to hsve that 
editorial inserted in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 

POSTWAR MARINE COMMERCE. 

In a recent admirable statement Mr. Edward N. Hurley, chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board, outlined with clearness the future 
shipping policy of the Government in respect to postwar trade and the 
reasons for building America’s huge merchant fleet. Mr. Hurley, who 
has a trend of thought somewhat above the average in plane, frankly 
emphasized that these merchant vessels will not be used after cessation 
of hostilities for making a trade war against our gallant allies whom 
we_ now are assisting with all our might, main, men, and money. 

Such sentiment, of course, is splendid, and no doubt we all wish our 
merchants, traders, and shipowners will live up to it. In the same 
way America would not have been in this real war had Germany lis- 
tened and lived up to the standard of the noble ideals outlined by our 
own President Wilson several years ago. 

Fair competition—even if strenuous—produces ,business that other- 
wise would not exist, and without foreign business many nations would 
go bankrupt. Obviously, then, after the war all countries will strive 
for “supremacy” in international trade. Consequently, although {t 
will not be started by the United States (provided fine men like Wilson 
and Hurley are in authority) after peace bas been declared and affairs 
become settled, there fs bound to be such a tremendous competition 
among all countries for the carrying of freight on the high seas that 
the resultant friendly business rivalry virtually will form something 
approaching a trade war, once the amount of goods to be carried is 
less than the capacity of ships in service. Even among the American 
coastwise trade alone the most economically operated and best managed 
ships, such as motor ships, will seriously be felt by demestie shipowners 
who own steamers and sailing vessels, especially if the termination of 
war happens to leave us with more steamships than we have products 
to carry several years afterwards. 

Aliso to endeavor to make America entirely self-contained and to export 
only and not import would be courting disaster, apart from making It 
impossible to operate our steamships in foreign waters, and the inter- 


| national money exchanges would suffer so much that our menufacturers 


it will be 


and traders would be unable to do any business. Incidental] 
a hard task for America to make a postwar trade campaign with her new 
coal-fired and oil-fired steamships, because they will have to be used on 
the same routes as the economical and cheaply operated foreign motor 
ships now being built by all other nations, including Germany. 
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The very future and prosperous existence of many eountries will rest 
with their success tn securing extensive international trade, and unless 
a nation’s ships can carry produce as cheaply as those of other countries 
she can not be prospereus continually. That is why America previously 
has been a third-rate maritime commercial power. Her laws made it 
impossible for her ships to operate sufficiently economically to compete 
with the merehant vessels of other countries, and she had no motor ships. 
liad America previously been a great and successful ship-owning country, 
sone of the terrible financial and bad business years probably would not 
have occurred. With ships, ships, and ships rests both the immediate 
and future well-being of all nations, particularly America; but other 
countries ean build and operate their ships at lower cost than America 
can, so it is essential that America’s ships be economical motor ships. 

Undoubtedly other nations, when they are free to do so, will make 
hitherto unknown strenuous efforts te carry the products of the markets 
of the world—-particularly Germany, whose merchant shipping now is In 
a state of chaos. Aiready the Reichstag has passed the bill for the 
restoration of the German merchant marine, and grants will be made 
after the war to Teuton shipping companies of about $500,000,000 in 
the form of subsidies. It seems that this money will be given, or loaned 
without interest, and the grants will continue for nine years after decla- 
ration of peace. During the first four years the subsidies may be from 
50 to 70 per cent of the total cost of the ships. No wonder Germany is 
building a hugh motor-ship yard. 

sir Joseph Maclay, the British comptroller of shipping, recently 
stuted that the transport service maintained by Great Britain only 
had been accomplished by the sacrifice of important trade interests, 
which would have to be reeevered as soon as the emergency has be- 
come less acute. Now, if other nations’ ships by that time are serving 
such routes, how can Great Britain secure back the trade without severe 
competition and without using her merchant ships for such purposes? 
so it is net surprising that Great Britain also will build mel an ships, 
and that, as detailed elsewhere in this issue, one great British Diesel 
motor-ship yard now being erected will have 16 slipways. 

On the other hand, it appears to be Italy’s intention toe increase the 
quality of ber ships rather than the quantity. And, as Signor Ugo 
Ancona recently pointed out, it is with fine ships that italy will be able 
to «nter into competition even with England and America. Conse- 
quently we can understand why Italy is building standardized Diesel- 
driven motor ships, which vessels she terms her “ emergency fleet.” 

Obviously America must have “ quality,” too, and it becomes more 
and more apparent that it is vitally important to order additional 
motor ships as rapidly as slipways become vacant, for in the economical 
Diesel-driven motor ships we bave the rrost suitable war-time merchant 
vessel, also the only type of cargo earrier for postwar trade. 

Although Diesel engines at present are a little more costly than 
steam engines and boilers, a big steel motor ship can be built cheaper 
than a steamer per ton of cargo capacity, because a motor ship of 
10.000 tons displacement will carry overseas about 1,000 tons more 

(ual cargo in her holds than will a steamer of the same dimensions 
and with the same amount of structural steel in her hull. 

The same motor ship will require less men to run her (although car- 
rying 10 per cent more cargo) because of the absence of stokers. Her 
fucl bill at sea will be reduced to between one-third and one-fifth and 
her port stand-by charges will be reduced 90 per cent, also she will not 
be dependent upon foreign fuel stations for her return bunkering. 
Furthermore, when Diesel engines are built in larger quantities the 
cost will be less than steam machinery, because the oil motor lends itself 
so excellently to standardization. 

Thus there is every reason why we should build bundreds of motor 
ships as quickly as is feasible—but no more steamships, except big 
liners—and there is no sound reason why motor ships should not be 





built now. Only two arguments yet have been offered against motor 
ships, and the same are excuses rather than reasons. One is that the 


marine Diesel engine is not reliable, and the second is that there are 
insuflicient trained engineers to operate such vessels. The first, of 
course, is totally iacorrect, as the Diesel engine when properly designed, 
constructed, installed, and operated gives far less trouble than the 
average marine boiler. Even supposing it was not reliable, then its 
merits and advantages are so remarkable that the Nation’s best engi- 
neers should at once set to and make it reliable. As regards operating 





engineers, these can be trained in the shops and on training ships while 
the engines are being built. What other countries can do America can 


do. So let us do. 
MUNITION PLANTS AND SHIP CONSTRUCTION. 

FLETCHER. I am directed by the Committee on Com- 
lierce to report the joint resolution which I send to the desk: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 181) to authorize and empower 

the War Industries Board to aid in equipping and expanding 

power plants to carry on the manufacture of war munitions and 

the construction of ships during the war, advance moneys f 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Mr. 


that purpose to owners and operators of private plants upon 
terms and conditions to be prescribed by the War Finance 
Corporation, and making appropriation therefor, was read twice 
by its title. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will state in connection with this joint 
resolution, Mr, President, that what is known as the emergency 
power bill, which passed the House and came to the Senate, 
‘vas referred to the Commerce Committee, and we have been 
holding hearings upon that bill. We have considered it 
Tully as we could in the circumstances, but the committee feels 
that we ought to give that very important measure, containing 
far-reaching provisions, further consideration. We have had 
some difficulties to labor under, such as the absence of some 
members of the committee, the illness of others, and the crowded 
condition of matters before Congress, and we felt that we ought 
to hold that bill for the present in order that we may go into 
it more carefully and more fully before making a report regard- 
ing it. 

In the meantime, the committee felt that we ought to report 
to the Senate a measure which would meet the immediate 
hecessity of the situation, and therefore we have prepared and | 
how submit this joint resolution, which provides for the appro- 


as 
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priation of $50,000,000, in order that power plants may be 
created or extended where they are needed for the purpose of 
manufacturing munitions and building ships. That situation 
can be taken care of under this joint resolution, and this gen- 
eral power bill or the emergency bill we can reach at a later 
time. 

I would ask now for the consideration of the joint resolution, 
because it is an important ene and ought to be acted upon as 
speedily as possible; but in view of the agreement in the House 
I presume no final action could be reached there, and therefore 
I simply ask that the joint resolution shall go to the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
placed on the calendar. 





THE TARIFF. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Thomas] is absent to-day and will probably be 
absent for the remainder of the week. His absence, I regret to 
say, has been occasioned by the very serious illness of his daugh- 
ter. Just before leaving he received a letter from Hon. Leslie 
M. Shaw, sometime a member of President Roosevelt's Cabinet. 
The letter the Senator received from Mr. Shaw made such a 
severe stricture on Senator THomaAs and was in tone so offensive 
that Senator Thomas was prompted to reply, in view of the dis- 
tinguished source from which the letter comes, namely, from a 
man who has had a very long public career as has Mr. Shaw. I 
have been requested, therefore, to read the letter to the Senate 


and also the reply of Senator THomas. The letter of Mr. Shaw 
is dated Washington, October 26, 1918, and is as follows: 
WASHINGTON, October 26, 19128, 


Senator Cuances 8, THOMAS, 
Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear Senator: I read with great interest your reply to Senator 
New’s assertion that the President’s third condition of peace, being 
interpreted, means international free trade and spelis the industrial ruin 
of America, in which you evidenced recognition of the fatal character 
of the charge, if substantiated, and sought to explain that the President 
did not, in fact, mean what his words imply. 

You will certainly pardon me, my dear Mr. Senator, if I suggest that 
when one of a sheriff’s posse assumes to speak for all and conducts a 
megaphone conversation with a fleeing band of highwaymen, gloating 
over their crimes infinitely worse than any which barbaric savagery eve) 
stood charged, and announces the terms on which these bands may be 
admitted to fellowship with the members of the posse, and to secial 
equality with those whom they have rebbed and ravaged, he ought to do 
so in such clearness of tone and certainty of diction.as to need no Sena- 
torial apologist. 

Inasmuch as you have volunteered to speak for the President and to 
seek to explain away the fair import of his words in one instance, I ask 
that you extend your labors, and for these services I am willing to pay. 

In his speech of September 27, the President says: “ Special alliances 
and economic rivalries and hosfilities have been the prolific curse in 
the modern world of the plans and passions that produce war. It would 
be an insincere as well as an insecure peace that did not exclude them 
in definite and binding terms.” 

Reading the foregoing in conjunction with his third condition of 
wherein he says, “ The removal as far as possible of all economic 
riers and the establishment of a neutrality of trade conditions,” I am 
willing to pay you a lawyer's fee for a well-considered and comprehensive 
draft of a treaty provision that will ‘exclude in detinite and binding 
terms all economic rivalries’ between the United States and Canada-or 
Japan, for instance, short of allowing the Chinese and Japanese people 
freedom of domicile in this country and the right to sell the products 
of their labor in our markets without encountering a protective tariff. 

Second, how can “ special alliances be excluded in definite and binding 
terms’ and stili preserve to the United States the right to concinde 
reciprocity arrangements insuring to our people advantages in certain 
market that are not to be enjoyed by other peoples? 






ace 
bar- 





Unless within a reasonable time I shall be favored with a reply con- 
taining actual drafts of provisions that will justify the President's 


language and will not warrant Senator New’s interpretations—in which 
I mest unreservedly join—I shall continue to teach that the President's 
peace purposes, as distinguished from his war policies, are not only 
dangerous but absolutely ruinous. 


Need I remind you, my dear Mr. Senstor, that the Commander in 


Chief of the Armies and Navies of the United States is not ex officiv 
dictator of the economic policies of the American people? 
Cordially, yours, 
LESLIE M. SuHAvw, 


To this letter, which I presume was an attempt to be funny~ 
but like many men the former Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Shaw, is funny only when he is serious—Senator ToomMAs made 
the following reply: 


Octo, 27, 191 
Hon. Lestirn M. SHAw, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Governor: J am in receipt of your letter of the 26th instant 
regarding a recent discussion of the President’s third condition of peace, 
which I have read with much interest. I think you have confounded 


Seuator New with his colleague, who intruded the free-trade question 
in the shape of an interrogatory. You will pardon me also for saying, 
with the greatest respect, that in addressing me you assume the exist- 
ence of some conditions which I can not concede. I neither spoke for 
the President on that occasion nor sought to make any explanation of 
the President's words. I assumed to answer questions of my colleaguts ; 
not to have doue so would have been discourteous and uncalled for. If 
you will do me the honor to reread my remarks, I think you will agree 
with me. I presume that if I, upon reading your letter, should assume 
that you spoke for the Republican Party 1t would amus und 
hotly resented by Col. Roosevelt. 


ron 
Jou 


ve 
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Not being the administration interpreter, as you imagine, I could 
not if T would aecept your vratuitous offer of compensation for assum- 


ing to acf in that réle. Were the fact otherwise I could scarcely feel 
complimented by your offer, as I have not yet reached the point where 
it is necessary to voice my convictions for ne 

Iam not at all surprised that the Republican Party in their desperate 
efforts to find an issue for the campaign are struggling so hard. to lift 
their old cry of protection from the oblivion to which the people con- 
signed it in 1912 It must have something to distract public sentiment 
from the administration’s magnificent prosecution of the war, and the 
good old tariff becomes a natural resort. However, the President’s 
announcement of terms of peace on January 8 last, having before and 
Ince then been accepted by our allies as a basis for an enduring peace, I 
am constrained to believe that it will not get very far in a crusade be- 
ginning nine months after ifs announcement and on the eve of a general 
election. I expressed my own opinions and those alone to the Senate last 
Thursday, and I do not hesitate to say that an enduring and permanent 
peace between the nations is wholly irreconcilable with the Republican 
doctrine of a high protective tariff. If the announcement of such a view 
has subjected me to a charge of being a free trader, I am content. The 
war has not changed my convictions of a lifetime that all tariffs should 
be for revenue purposes only and become robbery when they transcend 
that point 

Jt is quite true, my dear sir, that the Commander in Chief is not a 
dictator of the economic policies of the American people. It is aiso 
true that these who would place a controverted economic question above 
world interest In this great crisis are not the dictators of this admin- 
istration. 

I am, my dear sir, very cordially, yours, 
Cc. 8. THOMAS. 


Mr. President, I have simply read the correspondence as I 
would do for any other friend of mine in the Senate or else- 
where. I have no comment to make, of course, upon the letters. 
They speak for themselves. 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS, 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, apropos of the discussion 
which has occupied most of the afternoon, I desire to say that I 
have here an editerial from the New York Times under date of 
October 26, and under the title “ The President and Congress,” 
which T ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp without 
reading, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, the 
cditorial will be inserted in the Recorp. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 

: THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. 

Mr. Roosevelt's ill-advised and most untimely attempt to stir up a 
partisan strife against the President lends justification to Mr. Wilson’s 
uppeal to the country to express its confidence in the administration by 
returning a Democratic majority in both Houses of the next Congress. 
The President's appeal is unusual. It has its obvious risks. To aay 
that the election of a Democratic Congress would be a vote of confi- 
dence in the administration connotes the opposite theory that by elect- 
ing a majority of Republican Senators and Representatives the country 
would vote want of confidence, The President's action is bold, for the 
event is uncertain. But his boldness is the measure of the importance 
he attaches te securing in the next Congress a majority control in 
sympathy with his policies and purposes. Should the House and Sen- 
ate pass into Republican control as the result of the election, he feels, 
and the behavior of Republican leaders, like Mr. Roosevelt and Senator 
Lopce, justifies him in that feeling, that thenceforth legislation and all 
action would be “ taken amid contest and obstruction.” 

The President candidly gives credit to the Republicans in Congress 
for support in the prosecution of the war; they “ have unquestionably 
been prowar.” We think he lays too much stress upon the, after all, 
not very frequent occasions when they have shown themselves to be 
“antindministration.” He feels that they have sought to take the 
conduct of the war out of his hands and “ put it under the control of 
instrumentalities of their own choosing.” Their efforts to do that have 
not been very determined; they have never had any chance of success 
It must be remembered that the Republican Party is very well or- 
ganized ; that in its membership partisan feeling runs high. Was it not 
to be expected that the Republicans would now and then bestir them- 
selves to estop the Democrats from getting all the credit accruing from 
the successful prosecution of the war? 

rhat is not the sole question; it may not be the mcst important. A 

topubliean majority in both Houses might at times be obstructive; per 

haps unpleasantly so. But we doubt that they would let partisanship 
betray them into failure of duty. Upon the great issues, the questions 
upon which the vigorous carrying on of the war will vitally depend, 
their patriotism and American spirit would guide them against the un- 
pa blunder of carrying obstruction to the point of danger. 
toth the great parties are made up of patriots. 

it is the construction which our friends abread, and particularly our 
enemies abroad, would almost inevitably put upon a defeat of the ad- 
ministration party in the coming congressional elections that is chiefly 
to be feared. Here in the United States we know that the election of 
n majority in the Senate and the House would not be an expression of 
want of confidence in the administration in the parliamentary sense. 
It would not have the implications which attach to a vote that causes 
the fall of a ministry. The country is very evenly divided between the 
two leading parties, and local interest or local pride in a favorite can- 
didate might easily prevail in a sufficient number of districts to give 
the majority to the Republicans which there would be no warrant what 
ever for viewing as an expression of the country as a whole against 
the administration. We could not hope that this opinion of such a 
result would obtain abroad; certainly not in enemy countries, where 
they would take great comfort from their belief that the war policies 
of the present administration had been repudiated by the country. We 
might be put to great cost and effort to overcome that impression, 

OF some shortcomings in Democratic congressional leadership, notably 
in the Ifouse, the country is not unaware. There are corrections and 
compensations, for the good sense of the membership in both branches 
of Congress averts the more serious consequences of crror. But those 
are matters which concern ourselves, ; the election of the congressional 
majority in sympathy with the President’s purposes is a matter of con- 
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cern, not to ourselves alone, but to the brave people of those nations 
to whose aid we have sent 2,000,000 soldiers and many billions of money 
for their financial support. ‘That is a very grave matter, one on which 
the President lays much stress. It bulks enormously larger than any 
petty occasions for criticism of those responsible for war legislation in 
the present Congress. This is the great issue of the election which the 
people should keep steadily in view, that support should be given to 
the President, that his appeal for a House and Senate, sympathetic 
not obstructive, should have a loyal response. 5 
The President has declared that “politics is adjourned.” If his 
earnest request that the country give him needed support in Congress js 
considered to be a reentry of politics, let the blame rest upon the Republi- 
cans who have forced him to take that course. In 1898, not the Presi- 
dent, to be sure, but the responsible leaders of the Republican Party, 
made such an appeal on the ground that, although the Spanish War 
was ended hefore the elections the country must show an undivided 
tront against the enemy. Mr. Wilson has tenfold the justification for 
his appeal that the Republicans had in that year. And Mr. Rooseyvelt’s 
exhortation “to the representatives of the American people from one 
ocean to the other” to bestir themselves against the acceptance of 
principles of peace already approved by our people, by the nations unitea 
with us in the war, which the enemy powers have already pledged 
themselves to accept, the good faith of that pledge having been put to 
the test by the President, is reason enough in all conscience fer Mr, 
Wilson’s outspoken presentation of grounds for asking the country to 
assure him of the support during the next two years of a Congress “in 
sympathy with the attitude and action of the administration.” 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con. 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened; and (at 5 o’clock and 
30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, October 
31, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS. 
Ereculive nominations received by the Senate October 28, 1918. 
Unitep States District Jupar. 


John W. Hanan, of LaGrange, Ind., to be United States district 
judge, district of the Canal Zone, vice William H. Jackson, whose 
term has expired. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Charles F. Clyne, of Chicago, D1, to be United States alforney, 
northern district of Illinois. A reappointment, his term having 
expire. 

Coast AND GropETIC SURVEY. 

Harry Leypoldt, of Pennsylvania, to be junior hydrographic 
and geodetic engineer in the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Department of Commerce. (Vice himself by reinstate- 
ment.) 

Coast GUARD. 

The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 
Coast Guard, for temporary service, from the 21st day of Sep 
tember, 1918: 

William P. Kain, 

Floyd J. Sexton, 

Clement J. Todd, 

Gustavus U. Stewart, 

Joseph F. Farley, jr., 

David P. Marvin, 

Carl H. Abel, and 

Edward M. Webster. 

First lieutenants of Engineers to be captains of Engineers in 
the Coast Guard, for temporary service, from the 21st day of Sep- 
tember, 1918: 

Benjamin C, Thorn, 

Milton R. Daniels, 

Ellis Reed-Hill, 

Francis C. Allen, 

Mayson W. Torbet, and 

Gustavus R, O'Connor. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants. 

First Lieut. Charles Augustus Short, Medical Corps, United 
States Army, from October 14, 1918. 

First Lieut. William Calvert Chaney, Medical Corps, United 
States Army, from October 15, 1918. 

Virst Lieut. Olaf Kittelson, Medical Corps, United States 
Army, from October 16, 1918. 

First Lieut. Lawrence Frederick Fisher, Medical Corps, United 
States Army, from October 17, 1918. 

First Lieut. Young Cleveland Lott, Medical Corps, United 
States Army, from October 18, 1918. 
| First Lieut. Earl Edward Van Derwerker, Medical Corps, 
| United States Army, from October 19, 1918. 


| 
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First Lieut. Albert Barnett Ferguson, Medical Corps, United 


States Army, from October 20, 1918. 

First Lieut. Julius Benjamin Boehm, Medical Corps, United 
States Army, from October 21, 1918. 

First Lieut. John Daniel Gillis, Medical Corps, United States 
Army, from October 22, 1918. 

First Lieut. Ralph Waldo Turner, Medical Corps, United States 
Army, from October 23, 1918. 

' First Lieut. Francis John Robinson, Medical Corps, United 
States Army, from October 24, 1918. 

First Lieut. Fowler Burdette Roberts, Medical Corps, United 

States Army, from October 25, 1918. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAYvy. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of August, 
if1S: 

Harry D. McHenry, 

Harry R. Bogusch, 

George C. Fuller, and 

William M. Quigley. 

Lieut. Albert R. Mack to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 18th day of August, 1918. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 21st day of Septem- 
ber, 1918: 

James A. Saunders and 

John H. Culin, 

he following-named acting pay clerks to be assistant pay- 

sters in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day 
of October, 1918: 

Clarence E. Kastenbein, 

James H. Stevens, 

iilsworth F. Sparks, 

Trigg M. Smith, 

William G@, Conrad, 

Orville F. Byrd, 

Kory F. Carr, 

James D. G. Wognum, 

hdgar C, Hartup, 

tobert Von Ritter. 

David A, Bachman, 

Daniel L. McCarthy, 

John E. Wood, 

Harry A. Miller, 

Harvey R. Dye, 

Norris D. Whitehill, 

Verney Carroll, 

Louis A. Puckett, 

‘,corge Scratchley, 

(‘harles B. Forrest, 

John P. Killeen, 

Karl S. Farnum, 

Lester B. Karelle, 

Uinrold E. Walker, 

Willard B, Hinckley, 

Charles H. Gillilan, 

Jacob Kk, Ziesel, 

ijunter J. Norton, 

Leon Dancer, 

Charles H, Ritt, 

Joseph W. Cavanagh, 

Harry E. Wickham, jr., 

William O. Wood, and 

Samuel E, Thompson, 

‘The following-named acting pay clerks to be assistant pay- 
nuisters in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day 
of September, 1918: 

James E. Brennan, 

Joseph M, Devine, 

George L, Thomas, 

‘Theodore M. Stock, and 

Chester B. Peake. 





CONFIRMATIONS. 
Lececutive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 28, 1918. 


CLERK OF THE Untrep States Court ror CHrny. 


Mente P, Connolly to be clerk of the United States Court for 
AMINA, . 


Untrep STrates ATTORNEYS. 


John E. Laskey to be United States attorney, District of 
Columbia. 








Edward C. Day to be United States attorney, district of Mon- 
tana. 

Myron H. Walker to be United States attorney, western dis- 
trict of Michigan. 

Harvey A. Baker to be United States attorney, district of 
Rhode Island. 

Coast GUARD. 

First Licut. Philip H. Scott to be a captain in the Coast 
Guard. 

The following-named second licutenants to be first lieutenants 
in the Coast Guard: 

Wales A. Benham and 

Raymond L. Jack: 

The following-named cadet engineers to be third lieutenants 
of engineers in the Coast Guard; 

- Louis B. Olsen, 

Joseph H. Seymour, 

Roger C. Heimer, 

Laurence G. Bean, 

William J. Kossler, 

Joseph 8. Walker, 

Lester E. Wells, 

Ulysses V. Hendersen, and 

Henry G. Kunz. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 


To be licutenant generals, 


Maj. Gen. Hunter Liggett, United States Army. 
Maj. Gen. Robert L. Bullard, United States Army, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARAY, 

MEDICAL CORPS, 
To be majors. 

Capt. Herbert L. Quickel, 

Capt. Chester D. Allen. 

Capt. David E. Smith. 

Capt. Leon A. Fox. 

Capt. Charles M. Hunter. 

Capt. Rossner E Graham. 

Capt. Joseph H. Francis. 

Capt. Charles K. Berle. 

Capt. George C. H. Franklin, 

Capt. William T. Weissinger, 

Capt. Samuel M. Browne. 

Capt. Frank L. Cole. 

Capt. Gerald D. France. 

Capt. Miner I’. Felch. 

Capt. Rowland D. Wolfe. 

Capt. Bascom F.. Morris. 

Capt. Clarke Blance. 

Japt. William A, Foerimeyer, 

Capt. Cornelius O. Bailey. 

Capt. Max R. Stockton. 

Capt. Frank C. Griffis. 

Capt. Frederick H. Mills. 

Capt. Henry C. Bierbower. 

Capt. Val E. Miltenberger. 

Capt. Edgar I’. Haines. 

Capt. John P. Kelly. 

Capt. Edgar J. Farrow. 

Capt. Herbert L. Freeland. 


To be captains, 


Virst Lieut. Herbert L. Quickel. 
First Lieut. Chester D. Allen. 

First Lieut. David E. Smith. 

First Lieut. Leon A. Fox. 

First Lieut. Charles M. Hunter. 
First Lieut. Rossner E. Graham, 
First Lieut. Joseph H. Francis. 
First Lieut. Charles K. Berle. 
First Lieut. George C. H. Franklin, 
First Lieut. William T. Weissinger, 
First Lieut. Samuel M. Browne. 
First Lieut. Frank L. Cole. 

First Lieut. Gerald D. France. 
First Lieut. Miner F. Felch. 

First Lieut. Rowland D. Wolfe. 
First Lieut. Bascom F. Morris. 
First Lieut. Clarke Blance. 

First Lieut. William A. Foertmeyer. 
First Lieut. Cornelius O. Bailey. 
First Lieut. Max R. Stockton. 
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First Lieut. Frank C. Griffis. 
First Lieut. Frederick H. Mills. 
First Lieut. Henry C. Bierbower, 
First Lieut. Val Kk. Miltenberger. 
First Lieut. Edgar EF. Haines. 
First Lieut. John P. Kelly. 
First Lieut. Edgar J. Farrow. 
Vi J LHierbert L. Freeland. 

POSTMASTERS. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Jacob M. Bedenbaugh, Prosperity. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, October 28, 1918. 

The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 


low prayer : 

© Thou, who art supreme in all Thine attributes, our God and 
our Father, a heavy hand has been Iaid upon us; thousands 
have died and thousands are dying through the malady which 
is sweeping the land and through the terribie toll on land and 
sea in a world-wide war. 
faith abounds, hope inspires confidence. Where 
love abounds, the heart reflects Thy image; and Thy promises 
shall not fail if we live to the highest conception of right, and 
truth, and duty. 

Help us, therefore, to hold to Thee and press forward at the 
command of the still, small voice and rest assured that Thy 
will, which good will, shall be at last fulfilled in right, 
truth, justice, and every heart be satisfied, through Him who 
taught us the way and the truth and the life. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, October 26, 1918, 
was read and approved. 


ner 
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But where 


is 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT, 

A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. Sharkey, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may extend my remarks in the Recorp on the recognition by 
the present administration of women in public office in con- 
nection with the administration, and also the attitude of the 
present administration on woman suffrage. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to say, while that is a perfectly legitimate matter 
to go into the Rrcorp, I will have to object on account of our 
unanimous-consent agreement. I think it would be a violation 
of that agreement. 


Mir. RAKER. May I ask the gentleman from North Carolina 
if that incluces all unanimous consents? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course it does. A great many consents 
could be asked, and personally I would not object, but un- 
der our agreement I will have to object, and I do object, Mr. 
Speaker. 

ZENG TZE WONG (H. DOC. NO. 1334). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States: 


To the 

{ transmit herewith a repcrt from the Secretary of State in- 
closing a draft of a joint resolution authorizing the Secretary 
of War to permit Mr. Zeng Tze Wong, a citizen of China, to 
receive instruction at the United States Military Aeademy at 
West Point at the expense of the Government of China. 

The Secretary of State points out that the passage of the reso- 
lution would be reg 
ment of China, and that it 


Senate and House of Representatives: 


would follow established precedents. 


Wooprow WILSON. 

True Waite Houser, 28 October, 1918. 

The SPEAKER. Ordered printed and referred to the Com- | 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

RECESS OF CONGRESS. 

Mr. KIT LIN. M Pp iker, I send to the Clerk’s desk a 
resolution, which I ask the House to consider at the present | 
time 


Phe SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 


rded as an act of courtesy by the Govern- | 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

HIouse concurrent resolution 56. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That when the two Houses of Congress adjourn on Monday, the 28th 
day of October, 1918, they stand adjourned until 12 o’clock meridian on 
Tuesday, the 12th day of November, 1918, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield for a moment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it the thought of the gentle- 
man that we shall remain in session until the Senate has acted 
on this resolution to-day? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; we will remain in session until we try 
to get through these matters which are to come up after the 
passage of this resolution. The Senate expect to pass this 
immediately, but if they are hung up at all they will amend 
it, and we could not pass this resolution as amended until 
Thursday, as we shall not meet to-morrow. That is the reason 
we had it to begin to-day. I had a talk with Senators Martin 
of Virginia and Simmons this morning, and they both said there 
would be no difficulty in passing the resolution immediately this 
morning. ‘Then the discussion of other matters which the Sen- 


; ate may take up to-day will go on after that, and they will stay in 
| session until those matters are concluded. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman think 
it might be a good idea for us to recess for an hour or two, in 
order to give the Senate time to act upon this, so we may know 


| to-day what the fate of the resolution will be? 


Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. GARRETT 
business of to-day? 

Mr. KITCHIN, I shall ask unanimous consent then to recess 
until such time as we think- 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
business. 

Mr. CANNON. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 1 will. 

Mr. CANNON. Have the Senate agreed to the conference re- 
port on the deficiency bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They have agreed to it; yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Has it been signed by the Speaker? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; Senator Martin of Virginia has taken 
it up now, I understand. He said he would take it up in a few 
minutes and dispose of it. 

Mr, CANNON. This is that when we adjourn to-day we ad- 
journ till November 12? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. I said if necessary, as the gentleman 
from Tennessee suggests, we can take a recess to await tlic 
action of the Senate. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
desire to ask a question? 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman has already answered 
question which I had in mind to ask. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do. 

Mr. McARTHUR. I wish to ask the majority leader what 
plan is in mind as to the legislative program when we reconve 
on the 12th of November, if there is any? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Senate Finance Committee hope by that 
time to report out the revenue bill, and the Senate hope to finish 
that bill by the 25th or 26th of November, and then that Congress 
may take an adjournment sine die, and while Congress is aways 
the conferees on the revenue bill will remain in Washington ar 
try to get together by the time we reconvene. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Asa matter of fact, there is no legis!tative 
program for the House, except to meet every three days. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is correct. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Members living 
perfect liberty to remain at home? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Unless called here by some emergency. 


That would be all right. 
of Tennessee. After the conclusion of the 





After the passage of the other 


Will the gentleman yield? 


the 


at a distance will be at 


Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. QUIN. From the 12th day of November until the 26th 
the House will not meet, and Members can go home? 

Mr. KITCHIN. As I answered the gentleman from Oregon, 


it will not be necessary for Members of the House, after recon- 
vening on the 12th, to come back to Washington. There will ! 


enough Members here to attend to matters, and we will adjourn 
for three days at a time, unless some emergency occurs in the 
meantime making it necessary to call Members to Washington. 
Mr. QUIN. And telegrams would be sent out. I thank t! 
gentleman. 
Mr. ANDERSON, If the gentleman will permit, I was w 


dering if the think it he 


sentleman would not 


wise to delay 
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1918. 


passage of this resolution until matters pending to-day are 
disposed of? 
Mr. KITCHIN. I should not think so, for the reason that 


some gentleman might make a point of no quorum, and then it 
would be impossible for u 
we do not meet to-morrow 
under Our agreement. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I want to be entirely fair about the matter. 
T understand it is intended to offer a resolution continuing the 
agricultural stimulation appropriations. 
that resolution. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Would the gentleman make the point of no 
quorum on the stimulation bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not care to pass on that proposition, 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman may or may not, but some 
other gentleman may. Therefore, unless we want to come back 
here Thursday—— 

Mr. ANDERSON, I not intend to make a point of no 
quorum on the passage of this recess resolution, because it is 


and we do not meet Wednesday, 


«lo 


coutemplated by the agreement which we made the other day, | 


but I did say to the gentleman the other day that I should 
object to the passage of a continuing resolution, and the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] gave the same notice. I do not 
\.ant to mislead the gentleman now; that is all. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the recess 
resolution offered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
ILITCHIN ]. 

The question was taken; and the resolution was agreed to. 


AGRICULTURAL STIMULATION, 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker-—— 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I desire to ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 340), 

hich I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of a joint resolution which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That the provisions of the joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution making appropriations for certain necessary opera- 
tions of the Government and of the District of Columbia for the months 
of July and August, 1918, and for other purposes,” approved July 8, 
1918, so far as they relate to the support of food-production operations 


of the Department of Agriculture heretofore provided for by law, are 
extended and continued in full force and effect for and during the 
month of November, 1918. 


The SPEAKER. 

Mr. ANDERSON. 

The SPEAKER, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. 
sota objected? 

Mr. ANDERSON, I did object. 

Mr. LEVER. I wonder if the gentleman from 
might not be persuaded to withdraw the objection temporarily 


Is there objection? 
I feel disposed to object, Mr. Speaker. 
The gentleman from Minnesota objects. 
Speaker, has the gentleman from Minne- 


and allow me to make a brief statement? 
Mr. ANDERSON. I withhold the objection, but I intend to 
make it, at least for the present. 


‘ir, LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that the situation 
w:‘h reference to the food-stimulation bill is this- 
SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina 

unuuimous consent to proceed for five minutes. there 





rhe asks 


Is ob- 


tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEVER. The differences between the Senate and the 
Tlouse have all been agreed to and arranged, except Senate 
amendment No. 28, which is the so-called Pomerene antirent 
profiteering bill. The newspapers of the city quote the Senator 


Who is in charge of this legislation at this time as saying that 
it is not his intention to call it up in the Senate until after the 


ciection. The Senate has the papers and of necessity must act 
first. There is, therefore, no possible way of getting this mat- 


ter before the House. The continuing resolution which the de- 
purtinent is now asking with reference to this bill expires on 
the 31st of this month, I believe. If we shall adjourn over until 
the 12th of November, the department will be absolutely estopped 
from operating along the lines contained in this bill until it gets 
iuthority to operate, else if it operates at all it will do so in vio- 
lation of law. 








{ inuke this further statement: The House has not be Te 
lict nbout this bill. The bill passed the House on the of 
May under the very skillful management of the gentlem mm 
Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER]. It did not pass the Senate unti 
September 6G. This is a all appropriation bill, carrying about 
$11,000,000. There is not an item in the bill as it passed the 
House that was not absolutely germane to this bill, and yet 
When it comes hack from the Senate to this body it comes back 
absolutely loaded down with ungermane and irrelevant amend- 





I intend to object to | 


| 


} 


to pass this until Thursday, because | 





| the District of Columbia. 
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ments. There are at least four gr substantive propo- 
sitions put upon this bill by the other body. The House con- 
ferees have been able to agree to one or two of those amend- 
ments. The Senate has receded from the others. But they 
insist on this rent-profiteering proposition, notwithstanding the 
fact that the so-called Pomerene amendment hus passed the other 
body and is in this House now, while on the other hand this 
body has passed the so-called Johnson bill covering the same 
subject and that bill is now in the other body, with the conferees 
appointed by both bodies and ready to act. 

It is contended that certain or 
ments made on this floor the other body refuses to deal through 
the regular channels with this preposition, and h 
to get legislation at all I presume it was the 


because of criticisms state- 


nee in order 


tention to do it 


in 


in this indirect way. I feel that the controversy between the 
Senate and the House now is much more fundamental and goes 
much deeper than the proposition involving a Member of this 
House. If the Senate has the right to say with respect to a 
matter in controversy between the two Houses that they will 
not serve with the House conferees, that they refuse to function 


in their ordinary way because they dislike personally one of the 
conferees, then the Senate has the right step further 
and say, “ We refuse to serve with you because we dislike the 
pronounced views of your conferees on the proposition in con- 
troversy.” And if the Senate has the right to that, the 
Senate has the right to say, “ We refuse to serve with your 
ferees because, forsooth, one of them happens to be red-hair 
freckle-faced, knock-kneed, and red-nosed, and that kind of a 
proposition grates upon my esthetic sensibilities.” [Applause.] 

Now, the proposition is, Has the House been called upon to 
abdicate its rights to appoint its own conferees? Is the House 
to abdicate its own power of legislation? If we admit that the 
other body has the right to control the appeintment of House 
conferees, then you had as well abolish the House of Repre- 
sentatives and let the other body do the legislating for the 
whole country. [Applause.] 

I do not regard this so much a question involving a personal 
controversy aS a question of fundamental right on the part of 
the House, and I have therefore insisted upon the right of the 
House in the disagreement of the House conferees on this 
proposition. It is bad enough, gentlemen of the House, that 
legislation of this importance should be attempted to be put 
through the House in the form riders. True, much good 
legislation has come to the country in the form of riders upon 
appropriation bills, but I do not think there is an experi- 
enced man here who will not agree with the statement that 
more vicious legislation has passed Congress in the shape of 
riders than through any other method or means. You are 
attempting here absolutely to transfer the jurisdiction of the 
District of Columbia Committee of the House to the Committee 
on Agriculture. I confess that I have no knowledge of District 
affairs except in the most general way, but I do believe, and I 


to zo one 


do 





e 
Oi. 


Minnesota | think in justice to the gentleman I ought to say, that there is 


| not a man in this House on either side of that aisle who is se 


about District affairs the gentleman from 
[Mr. JoHNSON], the chairman of the Committee on 
{Applause.] I am not willing e 
to humiliate him by a vote of censure in this Hovse—and 
action here would be a vote of censure in the first place—nor 
in the second place am I willing, without instru f 
the House, absolutely through this method te 


well informed 
Kentucky 


as 
ther 


this 


the tion 


abdicate the fune- 


tions of the House and let the other body run it. [Applaus 

Those sre the facts, and with that statement and with the 

| further fact, which I reemphasize, that a Member in cl e of 
this bill in the other body is quoted as saying that he will not 

even bring it up for discussion in the Senate, I ask what pos- 

sible advantage can be had in objecting to this continuing reso- 

lution? I hope very much that my very capable friend from 

Minnesota will withdraw the objection and let this resolution 

go through. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota as! - 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there obje 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am t interested the 
controve between the gentleman from |! { Mr. JoOHN- 
SON! and certain Members of th me te b I do sal t! z 
That if either the gentleman from Kentucky or some Me $ 
of the S il r th r we I 1 the District « l 
must iff ‘ ras lam coi I l i ‘ g 

| tleeman froin Kentuck) r the Members « S ite 
| the war workers i i,t Distri ( 
Now, t bill has been in tie ( 
SiX We Ss There has bee iInpue Oj t 
to get togethe j gent! .-7 y 
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Lever] says that the Senate takes the attitude on the other 
bill that they will not confer with the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. Tam informed that the gentleman from South Carolina 
has practically taken the sume position with respect to this 
amendment. I am satisfied that if the majority conferees on 
the part of the House have any disposition at all to agree to 
the Pomerene amendment, properly amended, there would be 


[ 


no difficulty whatever in coming to some agreement upon it. 


think the - use ought not to be in the position in which it is 
to-day. I gret that the Department a Agriculture by any 
action net 1 should take should be deprived of any necessary 
funds, but I am unwilling that the controversy that exists here 


should be permitted 
agninst rent 


longer 
profiteering in 


to prevent reasonable legislation 


the District of Columbia, and, so 


far as I can by my voice assist in bringing that matter to some 
sor! of conclusion now, I intend to object to the consideration 
of a continuing resolution, and I do object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota objects. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee rose. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman allow me a 
minute? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

THE RECORD. 
Mr. GILLETT. I do not wish formally to bring up the privi- 


ieged resolution about correcting the Recorp, but I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin], who is here, 


if le can kindly tell us where in the Recorp he received his 
leave to print? I am told py others that they can not find it. 
i ihink he ought to cite it. 


Mr. HEFLIN, T have not looked for it. The Speaker stated 
to the gentleman and to the House that he remembered that 
leave to print remarks in the Recorp was granted to me. It was 
probably two weeks ago. The Recorp will show the date; that 
is, if the Official Reporter did his duty in taking down the re- 
quests that were made and the leaves that were granted on that 
day, 

Mr. GILLETT. Can the gentleman tell where it is? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not without consulting the Recor». I re- 
quested the Recorp clerk a moment ago to look it up and let me 


know the date. 

‘iv. GILLETT. Tasked the gentleman about half an hour ago 
if he would. 

‘ir, HEFLIN. I have asked him to look it up. 

Mr, GILLETT. And he has not been able to find it? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have not heard from him. If the gentleman 
is ut all doubtful about leave having been granted to me, I have 


several witnesses here now who are ready to testify that they 


were present when I obtained leave under which my speech was 
printed. 


Mr. GILLETT. Of course, the Recorp is what decides; but I 
Will let the matter drop now. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Again IT say that I had leave to print my re- 
nuirks in the Recorn; and that is not all, I have another leave 
yet { keep them for the purpose of answering Renubliean 
babbiings. [Laughter on the Democratie side. ] 

RECESS. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, at the suggestion 


o} the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krreuin], I ask 
ulthinious consent that the Heuse stand in recess until 1 o'clock. 


The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 


the [fouse stand in recess until 1 o’clock. Is there objection? 
there was no objection; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 3 
hiunutes p.m.) the House took a recess until 1 p. m 
AFTER THE RECESS. 
‘The recess having expired, at 1 o’elock p. m. the House re- 


sumed its session, 


* 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 


clerk, smmaenboadl that the Senate had agreed to the conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 13086) making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1919, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and 
for other purposes. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled 


Bills, ale 
nounced that the committee had examined and found truly en- 


rolled bills of the foilowing titles, when the Speaker signed the 
Balle >: 


_ ALR. 12404. An act authorizing the construction of a building 
for the Public Health Service, in the city of Washingten, D. C.: 

H.R. 12976, An act providing for the protection of the users 
of the telephone and telegraph service and the properties and 
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funds belonging thereto during Government operation and con- 
trol: 

H. R. 13086. An act transferring 
the period of the war over the southern branch of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers from the board of man- 
agers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soigiers to 
the Secretary of War for use for Army hospital purposes; 

H. R. 12488. An act authorizing the conveyance of the United 
States jail and land on which the same is located at Guthrie, 
Okla., to Logan County, Okla.; and 


jurisdiction and control for 


Hf. R. 138086. An act making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in appropriations for the fiseal-year ending June 30, 
1919, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and 


for other purposes. 
RECESS Ot 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, before we took the recess I of- 
fered a resolution (H. Con. Res. 56) for a recess of Congress 
from to-day until November 12. I did not introduce the resolu- 
tion until I had conferred with Senator Martin, who said it was 
all right, that the Senate would pass it immediately, as soon as 
it reached the Senate. I asked him if he bad conferred with the 
leader of the minority, and he said he had, and that it was 
satisfactory. Sinee the House passed the resolution I find that 
there is a pretty large opposition to the passage of such a reso- 
lution in the Senate, especially to-day, and that it will be im- 
possible for them to consider it to-day. There is some hope that 
by Thursday next they can iron out the kinks and both sides 
agree to an adjournment resolution. In view of those facts, I 
ask unanimous consent to reconsider the vote whereby the reso- 
lution was passed and to vacate all proceedings under it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to reconsider the vote by which the concur 
rent resolution for adjournment was passed and to vacate the 
proceedings under it. Is there objection? 


CONGRESS. 


Mr. GILLETT. Reserving the right to objeet, may I ask the 
rentleman, for the convenience of the House, if this will make 


any practical difference in the necessity of Members of the House 
atiending? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I was about to static that our agreement will 
remain for three-day adjournments, whether we have a fixed 
time for adjournment or not. Gentlemen can go home with 
impunity, with the thought that nothing will take place in the 
way of business under that agreement. 


Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, 

Mr. LEVER. Is it the gentleman's understanding that the 
food-stimulation bill now in conferenee would fall within the 


unanimous-consent agreement made on the 10th of this month? 

Mr. KITCHEN. Under the unanimous-consent agreement 
written, in connection with the colloquy between the gentleman 
from Minnesota and myself, it was explicitly stated that in case 
a demand for a quorum on, the extension resolution was made 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Grrrterr] and myself 
would regard it as absolutely necessary to send out notices. 

Mr. LEVER. Is it the gentleman’s construction that the de- 
mand for a quorum on the extension resolution would be a 
breach of the unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I hardly think it would, in view of what took 
place between the gentleman from Minnesota and myself. 

Mr. GILLETT. I did not suppose that the agreement would 
prevent anybody from making a point of no quorum. 

Mr. LEVER. That is true; but what I was driving at is, was 
it tacitly understood that the continuing resolution for the food- 
stimulation bill would fall within the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment? 

Mr. GILLETT. Personally, I do not think it would fall within 
the agreement. I thought it did not. 

Mr. LEVER. My construction was that it did fall within it. 

Mr. GILLETT. ‘There was some discussion on that very point. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the gentleman will yield, I distinctly 
called the attention of the gentleman from North Carolina to 
the situation that would arise under the unanimous-consent 
agreement if adopted in case the stimulation appropriation 
bill did not pass and it should be necessary to have a continuing 
resolution, 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman did; and I think, taking the 
written agreement just as it is, without any further colloquy in 
the House, that this would be excluded under the technical 
terms of the agreement, because it reads that during this period 
“no business shall be transacted by unanimous consent or other- 
wise, except the final disposition of the pending appropriation 
bill and the Agricultural stimulation bill.” Of course, the ex- 
tension resolution would not be a final disposition. However, 
the gentleman from Minnesota made the observation which he 


aus 
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has just repeated. Taking the agreement literally, it is not 
within the unanimous-consent agreement, because it is not a 


final disposition; but it was stated that if it became necessary, 
and a quorum was demanded, we would send out the notices. 

Mr. LEVER. Under the interpretation of the gentleman from 
North Carolina, and my interpretation of his interpretation, 
whatever action was taken on this bill would have to be final 
action. It would not be possible without violating the unani- 
mous-consent agreement even the bill back to confer- 
ence if anybody raised the point. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; it would, That is a part of the pro- 
cedure to final disposition. I submit the understanding of the 
House was—and the question of the gentleman from Minnesota 
and my reply to him as to the stimulation bill was a part of it— 
that we might consider that unless somebody demanded a 
quorum. 

Mr, LEVER. The point I am trying to make is that if the 
gentleman’s interpretation is right it would not be possible 
between now and the time of coming back to send the food- 
stimulation bill back to conference, although that is a process of 
final determination. 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KircHIN] said he thought we could, and I certainly think we 
could. That is one of the steps toward final disposition. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is a natural parliamentary process. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr, LEVER. Sut is not the other a natural parliamentary 
process—a continuing resolution? 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, that is a substitute, 

Mr. BUTLER. Would it be in order to consider that resolu- 
tion continuing the appropriations, the one that was objected to? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Under the agreement, which I had type- 
written and from which I just read, I hardly think it would 
be, unless the House would regard the statement I made to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, ANDERSON] on his statement to 
meas a part of the agreement. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then why was it considered this morning? 
Why was permission asked to consider it this morning? 

Mr. LEVER. Any objection to the consideration of the joint 
resolution would place the responsibility for the defeat of it on 
the objector. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
tlemen to object. 

Mr. GILLETT. I disagree with the gentieman from South 
Carolina. The responsibility for the defeat of the proposition 
rests with the conferees. 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. ANDERSON, ‘The conferees had notice of exactly ths 
Situation with which they were confronted. I was very careful, 
as the gentleman from North Carolina [3r. Kircnin |] will agree, 
to give notice of my attitude, in erder that the conferees might 
know exactly the situation that they were running into. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from Minnesota 
about that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
was planning to go home on Wednesday, and I understand that 
we can go home with the full assurance that no business at ail 
Will be transacted until after the elections. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; except'under the agreement. 

Mr. GILLETT. Just as we had made the agreement. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. Gentlemen here are just as free to go 
home as they would be if the Senate had passed this concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, T should like to ask this question. 
T am not sure whether or not the gentleman covered it this morn- 
ing—at least, I was not clear as to his answer. When we come 
back on November 12 is it contemplated then to take up any- 
thing or will this agreement continue until the 


to send 


That is what I am after. This requires gen- 


is correct 


gentleman's 
Senate has voted on the revenue bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes: but it is understood that we could send 
it to conference; that on or after November 12, without the 
necessity of having a quorum, without the necessity of Mem- 
bers coming back, we could send it to conference. 

Mr. WINGO. After November 12 will it be possible to get the 
House to consider another bill or resolution? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; not under our agreement, 
send the revenue bill to conference. 

Mr. WINGO. Then it is contemplated, unless some emer- 
gency growing out of the war should arise, that there will be 
no further legislation at this session of Congress except to take 
care of pending 


excepting to 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Except to take care of the revenue bill, unless 
some emergency shall occur that we do not now contemplate, 
and in that event the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GILLETT] and myself will give notice to Members to come here. 

Mr. WINGO. If gentlemen go home, there is no necessity for 
their coming back here, unless they are given notice to come, 
before the December session? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is practically so. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, does this contemplate a sine 
die adjournment of this session? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, in discussing the matter with 
Senators Srumons and Martin of Virginia the other day and 
this morning before the House met they did contemplate finish- 
ing the revenue bill by the 24th, the 25th, or 26th of November 
and then taking a sine die adjournment. The election will be 
over then, and I do not think there will be any trouble about 
that. Pending the election, right now, and the state of mind that 
some of the Senators find themselves in, it seems impossible 
to-day to pass this resolution for a recess until the 12th of 
November, although it may be possible to do so next Thursday. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Under the gentleman’s agreement entered 
into, would it be possible for gentlemen living a long distance 
from here to go away and remain away until the December 
session ? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; unless some emergency should occur. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, if objection is going to be made 
to the passage of a continuing resolution for this food-stimula- 
tion bill, or if the point of no quorum is to be made upon the 
presentation of such a privileged resolution, what is to happen 
to the operation of the Department of Agriculture under the 
terms of the present continuing resolution? They will either 
have to stop operating or operate in violation of the law. 

Mr. KITCHIN. My understanding is that if was said that 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. SHeRiEyY], stated that the President 
would have funds enough possibly to enable them to until 
the 12th of November. 

Mr. LEVER. Out of his lump sum? 


£o 


Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. I do not know that the gentleman said 
that, but I understood that he said it; and that the President 
would probably take care of the situation until then. 

Mr. LEVER. He may have that »ower, but it makes a very 
confused situation in the department. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, to reconsider the vote by which 


the concurrent resolution was passed, and that all proceodings 
touching it be vacated? 


Mr. KITCHIN. It has been sugg¢+sted to me that perhaps 
the best procedure would be, after reconsideration, to ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution lie on the table. Then it goes 


to the file room. 
The SPEAKER. 
and the gentleman 


Without objection, it will lie on the table, 
ean introduce another if 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is what T nropose to do on Thursday 
if the Senate is then ready to accept it. 


one he desires, 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn until Thursday, under the unanimous-censent agree- 
nent. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 19 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Thursday, October 31, 
1918S, at 12 o’clock noon. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. PADGETT, from the Committee 


BILLS AND 


on Naval Affairs, to 


which was referred the bill (H. R. 15115) to authorize the See- 
retary of the Navy to acquire additional lands for the naval 
training station, naval operating base, Hampton Roads, Va., 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 


(No. S37), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 8 of Rule XNNII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHERLEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 340) making 


necessary operations of the Govern- 


appropriations ter eertain 
ment for the month of November, 1918, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 
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By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 


$41) requesting the President to recommend a day for prayer 
thet the prevailing epidemic may cease; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


RIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Vnder clause 1 of Rule XXII, 
Mr. POU introduced a bill CH. R. 18120) for the relief of 
the heirs of Frank W. Knight, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GRAY of Alabama: Memorial of the United Real 
Estate Owners’ Association, calling attention to certain inequi- 
ties in the revenue bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of E. E. Richards, Bessie Richards, R. Run- 
dolph, and S. G. Bessonall, of Mobile, Ala., urging the passage of 
the osteopathic bill, H. R. 5407; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 





SENATE. 
Tuunrspay, October 31, 1918. 


‘vhe Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we thank Thee for the high sense of moral 
obligation with which we as a Nation have always addressed 


ourselves to the tasks that have confronted us. We have re- 
jected utterly the doctrine and philosophy that might makes 
right, because we believe that right is founded upon the Divine 
will and that the measure of its authority and power is in the 
Divine law. So we recognize Thy right to rule, and we seek Thy 
guidance in all the affairs of our national life. We pray that the 
God of our fathers may lead us on to larger victory in the 
future. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary (James M. Baker) read the following communi- 


cation: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT Pro TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., October 31, 1918. 
To the Senate: 


icing temporarily absent from the Senate, 1 appoint Hon. Jog T. 
KRowinson, a Senator from the State of Arkansas, to perform the 


duties of the Chair during my absence. 
WILLARD SAULSBURY, 
President pro tempore. 
Mr. ROBINSON thereupon took the chair as Presiding 
Oltlicer, and directed the Secretary to read the Journal of the 


proceedings of the preceding session, 

The Secretary preceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Monday last, and was interrupted by 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
2 quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
eests the absence of a quorum. 

The Secretary called the roll. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will state it. 

ir. BRANDEGEER. I make the point of order that the sug- 

ion of the absence of a quorum can not be made until the 

reading of the Journal has been completed. I refer the Chair 
on that question to page 485 of Gilfry’s Precedents, where it is 
ruled that “the rending of the Journal can not be interrupted 
by making the point of order that no quorum is present.” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the point of 
er is well taken. The point, however, comes late. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. I realize that it comes late; but I do 
not think it comes too late, inasmuch as no announcement has 
becn made upon the question of a quorum, and inasmuch as it 
s the duty of the Chair to direct the Journal to be read and not 


Gi 
The Senator from Georgia sug- 
The Secretary will call the roll, 


The Senator from Connecticut 


O1 





{to entertain the question of the absence of a quorum during the 
1 iz of the Journal, 

Fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will eonclude the reading cf the Journal. The Chair hears 

obiectior 

‘The Secretary resumed and coneluded the reading of the Jour- 
nal of Monday’s proceedings, and it was approved. 

ir, SMUETH of Georgian, Mr, President, I suzgest the absence 
o! quorum, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
suggests the absence of a quorum. 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


The Senator from Georgia 
The Seeretary will call the 


Beckham Hardwick McNary Robinson 
Benet Hitchcock Martin, Va. Sheppard 
Branudegee Kendrick Myers Simmons 
Chamberlain Kirby Nugent Smith, Ga, 
Culberson Knox Page Smoot 
Dillingham La Follette Phelan Thomas 
Fletcher Lenroot Pittman Underwood 
France McCumber Poindexter Warren 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague [Mr. BANKHEAD] on account of sickness. 
He is in the city but confined to his room. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to state that the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. SmitruH] is absent on account of illness, ani 
that the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VarpaMANn] is 
absent on public business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. On that motion I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. In his 
absence I transfer my pair to the Senator from Louisiana [Mz. 
Guion] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kettoce], which 
I transfer to the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Hots} and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I trans- 
fer my general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Lopce] to the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] and 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Transferring 
my general pair with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OVERMAN] to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], I 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks]. I transfer that pair to 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr,. RANspELL] and vote “ yen.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have a general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. WrirLtry] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr, DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). [ 
have already voted, but I observe that the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. SmirH], with whom I have a general pair is noi 
present. I therefore transfer my pair with him to the Senato: 
from Indiana [Mr. New] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. BECKHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND]. He is not present. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] and allow my vote to 
stand. 

Mr. KENDRICK, I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (after having voted in the affirmative). 
IT transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Hanprnc] to the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Carper] with the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAuLsBuRY] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Fretincnuysen] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]; 

The Senntor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with the Sen- 
ator from MississippI [Mr. WriziramMs]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] with the 
from Kansas [Mr. THompson] 3 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smrru] with the 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep]; 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Srerrrne] with 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Smirn]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the 
from Delaware {Mr. Wotcorr]. 


Senator 


Senator 


the Sen- 


Senator 








1918. 





The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 12, as follows: 


Beckham 
Benet 
Chamberlain 
Culberson 
Fletcher 


CONGRI 





YEAS—21. 


Hitchcock 
Kendrick 
Kirby 
Martin, Va. 
Myers 


Phelan 
Pittman 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
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Smith, Ga. 
Thomas 
Underwood 


Hardwick Nugent Smith, Ariz, 

NAYS—12. 
Brandegee Knox McCumber Poindexter 
Dillingham La Follette McNary Smoot 
France Lenroot Page Warren 





NOT VOTING—63. 


Ashurst Guion Martin, Ky. Smith, 8. C. 
taird Hale Nelson Sterling 
tankhead Harding New Sutherland 

Borah Henderson Norris Swanson 

Calder Hollis Overman Thompson 

Colt Johnson, Cal. Owen Townsend 

Cummins Johnson, 8. Dak. Penrose Trammell * 

Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Vardaman 

Drew Jones, Wash. Ransdell Wadsworth 

Fall Kellogg Reed Walsh 

Fernald Kenyon Saulsbury Watson 
Fre King Shafroth Weeks 

Gerry Lewis Sherman Wilfley 

Goff Lodge Shields Williams 

Gore McKellar Smith, Md. Wolcott 


Gronna McLean Smith, Mich. 
So the motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o’clock and 20 min- | 

utes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, No- 

vember 1, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. | 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuvrspay, October 31, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father who art in heaven, pour out, we beseech Thee, 
upon us abundantly of Thy spirit, and inspire us to high ideals, 
quicken us to worthy endeavors, and free us fram the contamina- 
tion of sin and evil, that we may leave behind us day by day a 

cord of which we may be justly proud, and thus hallow Thy 
name; in the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Monday, October 28, 1918S, 

is read and approved. 


offered the fol- 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


\ message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
nnounced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
lionse bills of the following titles: 
H.R. 7687. An act to authorize the construction and mainte- 
nance of a dike on Depot Slough, Lincoln County, Oreg. ; 
H.R. 11949. An act to extend the time for the construction 
a bridge across Pearl River between Pearl River County, 
iss., and Washington Parish, La.; 
H. R. 10205. An act to provide for the consolidation of Na- 
tional banking associations; 

H.R. 12681. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Winnebago, in the State of Illinois, and the town of 
Rockford, in said county and State, to construct a bridge across 
Rock River at or near Camp Grant; and 

H.R. 12773. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Little Calumet River, in Cook County, State of Illi- 
nois, at or near the village of Riverdale, in said county. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following House bills with amendments, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R.11709. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Norman County, Minn., and Traill County, N. Dak., to construct 
a bridge across the Red River of the North on the boundary line 
between said States; and 

H.R. 11948. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Great Southern Lumber Co.. a corporation of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, doing business in the State of Mississippi, to construct 
‘i bridge across Pearl River at or near the north line of section 
~2, township 8 north, range 21 west, west of the basis meridian, 
in the land district east of Pearl River, in the State of Missis- 
SIpp.L 
, The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following bill, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested: 

S. 4966. An act to extend the time for the construction by the 
Gulf Ports Terminal Railways Co., a corporation existing under 
the laws of the State of Tlorida, of a bridge or bridges and 


¢ 
Ol 


i 


Lis2t 


trestles over and across the headwaters of Mobile Bay, and such 
navigable channels as are between the east side of the bay and 
Blakeley Island, in Baldwin and Mobile Counties, Ala. 





ENROLLED 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, an- 
nounced that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. R. 11949. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across Pearl River, between Pearl River County, Miss., 
and Washington Parish, La. ; 

H. R. 7637. An act to authorize the construction and mainte- 
nance of a dike on Depot Slough, Lincoln County, Oreg. ; 

H. R. 12773. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Little Calumet River, in Cook County, State of Illi- 
nois, at or near the village of Riverdale, in said county ; 

H. R. 12631. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Winnebago, in the State of Illinois, and the town of 
Rockford, in said county and State, to construct a bridge across 
Rock River at or near Camp Grant; and 

H. R. 10205. An act to provide for the consolidation of na- 
tional banking associations. 


BILLS SIGNED. 


APPROPRIATION FOR FOOD PRODUCTION, 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Appropriations be discharged from further con- 
sideration of House joint resolution 340, and that the resolu- 
tion be now considered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to discharge the Committee on Appropriations 
from further consideration of the joint resolution, which the 
Clerk will report by title, and to take it up for immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House joint resolution 340, making appropriations for certain neces- 


sary operations of the Government for the month of November, 1918, 
and for other purposes, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I take it that this is the coutinuing resolution for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This is the same resolution that 
was introduced the other day by the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to submit an observation or two, with the gentleman’s permis- 
sion. Mr, Speaker, I have thought that the passage of the food- 
stimulation bill immediately was of paramount importance be- 
cause of the very important legislation which that bill earried. 
I have thought that there ought to be no further delay in the 
passage of rent-profiteering legislation in the District of Colum- 
bia; and so far as I could by my single action compel or help 
to compel the conferees to come to some agreement upon that 
bill, I have taken that action. It is evident that there is not a 
quorum of the House in town; and it is therefore evident that it 
is net now possible, because of the lack of a quorum, to compel 
any action on the part of the conferees in connection with this 
bill, one way or the other. I have felt that the conferees were 
not entirely tair in taking advantage of the situation which 
they and which we all knew existed in the House by reason of 
the lack of a quorum. Bnt there is no advantage now to be 
gained in this situation by depriving the Department of Agri- 
culture of the necessary funds to carry on its activities. There 
would be no object in my objecting to this resolution further, 
because it would have no result in the direction I desire results 
to be achieved. Therefore, so far as I have objected heretofore, 
I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and I shall not object, and I trust no one will object, to the con- 
sideration of this resolution—we find ourselves in the rather 
unfortunate and regrettable situation with regard to this legis- 
lation, The Senate placed upon the bill as it was passed by 
the House much new legislation. entirely unrelated to the bill 
and its subject matter as it passed the House. The House con- 
ferees are clearly within their rights, clearly following the rule, 
in insisting that this new legislation, entirely unrelated to the 
bill, shall go off. At the same time it is regrettable that a con- 
dition exists under which it seems impossible to get an under- 
standing between the two bodies on this matter of rent profiteer- 
ing in the District. It is tremendously important that something 
be done. 

Mr. LEVER. Wil) the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 
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Mr. I 
ber of this body and 


CONGRESSIONAL 


nm 
ahs 


VEE: ¢ as been for a long time a Mem- 
inost distinguished Members. 
Does the gentleman feel that the House conferees on this rent 
proposition could take any other course than that which they 
have taken? 

Mr. MONDELL. I bave no disposition to criticize the House 
conferees, and I do not criticize them. Their attitude is the 
correct attitude so far as it affects the general proposition of 
legislation. And it is an attitude that the House must in the 
main maintain if legislation, passed by the House, is to be even 
reasonably confined to the subject matter to which it relates. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. Is not the proposition involved here more than 
the gentleman states? Does it not go to the point of the House 
allowing the Senate practically to name the House conferees 
on a disputed proposition, and therefore making this a very 
peculiar case? 

Mr. MONDELL. The position which is taken by the other 
body is one which is equivalent to an attempt te force the hand 
of the House in the matter of legislation, and the way in which 
legislation shall be presented. 


The gentleman h 


one of its 


Mr. LEVER. Exactly. 
Mr. MONDELL. And I have no criticism to make of the atti- 
tude of the conferees. However, I do suggest—— 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will, if the gentleman will allow me, in one 
moment. I do suggest that it is unfortunate that a condition 
exists under which it seems to have been impossible up to this 
time to secure an agreement in Congress on this highly important 
matter of rent profiteering. It is highly regrettable. A great 
any people are suffering and suffering greatly. 

Now, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I just wanted to suggest that some gentle- 
men of the House had contributed considerably to the attitude 
of the Senate on this matter. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is unquestionably true, emphatically 
true. 

Mr. LEVER. But be that true or not, the House must main- 
tain its right of legislating in its own way, and of appointing 
its own conferees on disputed propositions. The gentieman 
would not controvert that proposition, I am sure. 

Mr. MONDELL. I should not put it in just the way the gen- 
tleman has put it, that the House must preserve its right to 
legislate in its own way; but the House should preserve, as far 
as possible, orderly procedure in legislation, and that is the ques- 
tion involved here. 

Mr. TOWNER. 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNER, Does the gentleman believe that under any 
circumstances the mere objection by the Senate to the personnel 
and to the personal actions and personal comments of a Member 
of the House would be a justification for their refusing to have 
anything to do with the conferees appointed by the House? 

Mr. MONDELL, If I may, without transgressing the rules, 
express any opinion on that subject, I should say, “No”; no 
justification for a refusal to act because of something that might 
have been said by some Member of the House. There has been 
a way open, the orderly, usual way, to reach this matter of rent 
profiteering in the District. The matter can be adjusted at any 
time. The House stands ready to adjust it in the usual way, 
through legislation for that purpose, unattached to other legisla- 
tion having to do with other matters. The attitude of the House 
according to accepted rules and practices, is correct, entirely 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


correct in this matter, although I regret the situation that 
obtains. 
Mr. LEVER. I am sure we all do, if the gentleman will | 


permit me to interrupt him. But is not this other proposition 
true, that when an ungermane proposition is put upon a bill by 
either of the bodies, when the proposition has reached a dead- 
lock, is it not the custom that the offending body putting on the 
ungermane proposition should recede? 

Mr. MONDELL, I think there is no question or doubt in the 
mind of anyone as to that rule. That is the usual rule, insisted 
upon by both Houses in a case of that kind. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, just one word more. I have no disposition 
to impugn anyone's motives in regard to this or any other legisla- 
tion, but the legislation that is held up by reason of the failure 
to secure agreement is of tremendous importance. 

First, the agricultural stimulation provisions are very im- 
portant at this time. We are trying to cure the failure to pro- 


vide, as that bill does, for agricultural stimulation, so far as we 
can, by the passage of this resolution, but we do not meet the 
situation wholly by the passage of this resolution, beeause the 
appropriations that we continue in force are not as great and 
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far-reaching as those carried in the bill, and they do not cover all 
agricultural fields as do the provisions in the bill that is now in 
conference, so that we only partly meet the situation by the 
passage of this resolution, but we meet it as far as we can under 
the circumstances, 

Now, in addition to these provisions of the bill is the tremen- 
dously important provision of the bill which would establish a 
condition of war prohibition throughout the Union on the 1st of 
July. We all know that there are folks who do not care to have 
that legislation pass, to put it very mildly and moderately, 
There are folks that are very insistent that it shall not be passed, 
I do not say that the attitude of anyone elsewhere than in this 
House—certainly the attitude of no one in this House—I will 
not say the attitude of anyone elsewhere in regard to the matters 
in question is affected by their desire to defeat the enactment 
of prohibition legislation, but I may very properly say, I think, 
that the attitude of certain gentlemen who are responsible for 
the present condition of things—gentlemen who‘do not sit in this 
Chamber—has prevented the enactment of this very important 
prohibition legislation desired and approved by the administra- 
tion, and in harmony with the judgment of a great majority of 
the American people. Surely the House is not responsible for the 
fact that a reasonable District antirent-profiteering law is not 
on the statute books. The House is not responsible, because this 
agricultural stimulation bill, with its needed appropriations, is 
not a law. The House is not responsible because the prohibition 
legislation is not upon the statute books. I think it is important 
that that should be understood. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 
man yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. The gentleman is entirely 
correct in stating that the House is not responsible for this 
situation, and is not responsible for the failure of the final 
passage of this bill up to the present time. My recollection is 
that this bill passed the House on May 23 and went to the Sen- 
ate, where it was held up until September 19 before it was 
passed by the Senate at all. Then, when it passed the Senate, 
it came back to the House loaded down with riders which had 
absolutely no connection whatever of any kind, description, or 
order with the subject matter of this bill, Among them was 
the rent proposition known as the Pomerene bill, which was 
added to this bill bodily, when the Senate knew necessarily at 
the time the conditions that existed in reference to that. There- 
fore the conferees on the part of the House, under the expressed 
view of the House, as had been demonstrated by unanimous 
action taken by the House, contended that in view of the fact 
that this was not germane to the bill and had no connection 
whatever with the bill, and was not related in any way to the 
subject matter of the bill, it should go off the bill, and they are 
the ones that have stood uncompromisingly all the time demand- 
ing that this question shall be considered by the conferees under 
those conditions. Being one of the conferees, I took the posi- 
tion that legislation of that character having been put on by 
the other body, it was their duty to recede; but they stub- 
boraly refused, and so we are not responsible, but the other body 
is responsibie. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi is eminently correct. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 


Mr, Speaker, will the gentle- 


{After a pause.] The 


| Chair hears none, and the Clerk will report the resolution. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 840) making appropriations for certain 
necessary operations of the Government for the month of November, 
1918, and for other purposes. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 


| States of Aincrica in Congress assembicd, That the provisions of the joint 


resolution entitled “Joint resolution making appropriations for cer- 
tain necessary operations of the Government and of the District of 
Columbia for the months of July and August, 1918, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 8, 1918, so far as they relate to the support of 
food-production operations of the Department of Agriculture heretofore 
provided for by law, are extended and continued in full force and effect 
for and during the month of November, 1918. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, wus read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Byrns of Tennessee a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the joint resolution was passed was laid on the 
table, 

LIEUT. ROYAL C. JOHNSON. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a cable news item which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star of last evening, giving an account 
of the wounding in battle of Lieut. Royat C. Jonson, the very 
able and distinguished young Representative in this House from 
the second congressional district of South Dakota, The cable- 
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grum briefly describes the brave and gallant manner in which 
Lieut. JouNnson led the men of his company over the top on 
September 13 at Montfaucon, and although wounded by shrap- 
nel continued the offensive with his men until the strongly 
fortified German position was taken from the enemy. His fear- 
less conduct under fire confirms the opinion his friends have 
always had as to the genuine American fighting blood and spirit 
that he possesses. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to insert in the Recogp a cablegram printed 
in the Evening Star, referring to the wounding of Lieut. Roya 
Cc. Jounson. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
The article referred to is as follows: 
EEKING CONGRESS (LEAT, ALSO FiIGHTS—LIEUT. 
DAKOTA REPRESENTATIVE, AROUSES SOLDIER 
COURAGE IN FRANCE, 

WiItH THE AMERICAN ARMY AT THE FRONT, October 30. 


“If we could only move Baltimore into South Dakota next week we 
would reelect the big fellow unanimously, for he went right through 
with us and is a real guy,” said Pvt. Tom O’Leary, of Company K, Thir- 
teenth Infantry. 

The subject of his praise was Lieut. RoyaLt C. Jounson, Representa- 
tive from the second district in South Dakota, who returned to his regi- 
ment to-day after recovering from wounds received in the unit’s latest 
fighting. 


TN 


JOHNSON, SovuTH 
ENTHUSIASM—LaAUD 


LED COMPANY IN FIGHT, 


Lieut. JOHNSON, after the other officers were wounded, led his com- 
pany on September 13 when the Seventy-ninth Division, of which his 
regiment is u part, stormed and captured the historic German observa- 
tion post Montfaucon. Though wounded in the hail of shrapnel the 
Germans sent over during the attack, he persisted in remaining with 
the company until the objective was reached, waen he was relieved by 
another oflicer. A surgeon insisted that he be sent to an evacuation 

spital. 

it is the second time that Lieut. Jounson has been in a hospital 
service station, When he was rejected for entrance into the Army he 
went to a hos»ital, had an operat.on performed, applied a second time, 
and was accepted. The men in his company, practically all hailing from 
altimore, gave him a hilarious welcome when he returned, His fellow 
officers were surprised at the rapidity of his recovery. An 
dinner in his honor was arranged by Maj. Thomas Miller, 
ton, Del., one of the staff officers. It was as sumptuous as possible, con- 
idering that only Army fare was available. 


KINI OF MEN THEY WANT. 
Lieut, JomNnson, though fighting in France, is running for reelection 
next week, 
Maj. Froretto H, LaGuarpia, of New York City, is said to be the 
only other Congressman member of the overseas forces. 
fhe men in khaki enthusiastically declare that these courageous 
officers sre the kind of men they want as Representatives in Congress, 
ius giving a hint as to the complexion of future American elective 
t odies, 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE, 
The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to make a short state- 
ment, Of course, as everybody knows, the Speaker is confined 


in the city of Washington more closely than any other man con- 
nected with the Government. The rest of the Members can pull 
out at most any time, but the Speaker has to stay here. The 
(hair wishes to go home and vote. He does not think there is 
the remotest possibility of his vote changing the result in that 
district, but he has been here so long that he would like to go 
home long enough to vote. Therefore the Chair asks the House 
to elect a Speaker pro tempore so that he may be able to sigan 
bills while the Speaker is away, which will be only for next week. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the gentleman from 
Tennessee, Mr. Garrett, be elected by the House as Speaker pro 
tempore in the absence of the Speaker until the 12th of Novem- 
ber, or until the Speaker returns if he should sooner return, 
with the power to sign bills and resolutions. 
The SPEAKER. That is the only reason 


for electing a 


Speaker pro tempore—so that he may sign bills and resolutions. | 


The Chair could appoint him for one day, but he would not be 
authorized to sign bills. 
Mr. MONDELL. We shall all regret the absence of the Speaker, 


informal | 
of Wilming- | 


| and sacrifices we went forward under Thy guidance 


and hope he will have a pleasant journey and a delightful visit | 


home, and that he will receive a large majority, notwithstand- 
ing the President’s letter. [Laughter and applause.} I am 
sure we will be delighted to have the House presided over by the 
gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. GArrert, during the Speaker’s 
ubsence, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

RECESS. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I presume it will be better to 
take a recess until to-morrow. While the Senate appear to be 
in a bad humor to-day they may conclude to agree upon the 


continuing resolution, and if so it can be signed to-morrow. I | 


ask unanimous consent that the House stand in recess until to- 
morrow at 12 o'clock noon. 
fhe SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 


tleman from North Carolina? 





There_was no objection: accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 26 
minutes p. m.) the House took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, 
November 1, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting deficiency estimate of appropriation required by the 
Public Health Service (H. Doc. No. 1335); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXTI, 

Mr. SLOAN introduced a bill (H. R. 13121) to transfer the 
administration of Article III, the compensation for death or dis- 
ability division of the war-risk insurance act, to the Pension 
sureau, which was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 

were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
3y Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 13122) granting a pension to 
Alice G. Sturgis; to the Committee on Inval.d Pensions. 

By Mr. MANN: A Dill (H. R. 13123) granting a pension to 
Jane H. Zimmerman; to the Committee on Invalid Pension 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 13124) granting specia! pen- 
sion to George Baldwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pet 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 131 granting a pension to 
Joseph R. Owens; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 18126) granting p: 
to next of kin of deceased soldiers, sailors, and marines who had 
entered upon the publie land; to the Committee on the Pub 
Lands. 


sior 3 
95 


tent 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers wer 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CARY: Petitions of the George Zeigler Co. and the 
Badger Candy Co., of Milwaukee, and of the G R. & W. R. 
Montague Co., of La Crosse, all of the State of Wisconsin, ob- 
jecting to the proposed tax on the manufacturers’ sale of cand 
also the petition of the C, W. Fischer Furniture Co., of Mil- 


waukee, Wis., protesting against the proposed 10 per cent floor 
tax on inventory; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KING: Resolution of the Col. L. W. Shepherd Post 
No. 628, Department of Illinois, Grand Army of the Republic, 





protesting against the placing of a statue of Gen. BE. Kirby 
Smith in the Hall of Fame at Washington, D. C.; to the Cuin- 
mittee on the Library. 
SENATE. 
Fripay, November 1, 1918. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 


following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come before Thee seeking Thy continued 
guidance and blessing upon us. When Thou didst call us out 
of our security and peace to face tremendous responsibilities 
To-day, 
as we face yet greater responsibilities that seem to come upon 
us, we seek the Divine guidance and blessing, that we may 
measure up to the increasing responsibilities of reconstruction. 
Guide us this day in the discharge of our duties. For Christ's 
sake. Amen. 


NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Secretary (James M. Baker) read the following communt- 
cation : : 
UnNttTep STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., November 1, 1918. 
To the Senate: 
teing temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. Jor T. 
RoBinson, a Senator from the State of Arkansas, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence, : 
WILLARD SAULSRURY, 
President pro tem re. 


thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer, 
lay was read and ap 


Mr. ROBINSON 
The Journal of the proceedings of yester: 
proved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. Kk. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 340) making appropriations for 
certain necessary operations of the Government for the month 
of November, 1918, and for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Presiding Officer : 

H.R. 76387. An act to authorize the construction and mainte- 
nance of a dike on Depot Slough, Lincoln County, Oreg. ; 

Hi. R. 10205, An act to provide for the consolidation of national 
banking associations ; 

H.R. 11949. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across Pearl River, between Pearl River County, 
Miss., and Washington Parish, La. ; 

H.R. 12631. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
County of Winnebago, in the State of Illinois, and the town of 
Rockford, in said county and State, to construct a bridge across 
Rock River, at or near Camp Grant; and 

H.R. 12778. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
neross the Little Calumet River, in Cook County, State of Illi- 
nois, at or near the village of Riverdale, in said county. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. SIMMONS. TIT ask to have printed in the Recorp a tele- 
gram relating to war work, 
There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 11, 1918, 
LiLoyp ENGLAND, 
Chairman Arkansas Siate Council of Defense, 
Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark.: 
\m mailing you to-day, special delivery, President's letter, which I 
quote, as follows: 
“THe Write House, 
©“ Washington, October 9, 1918, 


“Mr. Liuoyp ENGLAND, 
“Chairman Arkansas State Council of Defense, 
* Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. 
“My Dear Mr. Enananp: Allow me to acknowledge the receipt of 


your letter of Octeber 8 and to express my sincere interest in the farmer’s 
‘vive-a-bushel war fund,’ It is a most interesting and effective way to 
help in this time of special need, and I am very glad to express my 
approval not only but my admiration of it. 
“Cordially and sincerely, yours, Wooprow WILSON,” 

Jor T. ROBINSON, 
United States Senator. 


PHELAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
of San Diego, Cal., praying for the further extension of 
the motor-truck service of the United States Postal Department, 


which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
} 


Mr. 


Merce, 


fonds. 

Mr. NELSON presented memorials of sundry candy manu- 
facturers in the State of Minnesota, remonstrating against the 
imposition of a 10 per cent sales tax in the pending revenue bill, 
Which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of the Security State Bank, of 
Isle; the State Bank of Mayer; the Lowry State Bank, of 
Lowry; the People’s First National Bank, of Olivia; the First 
National Bank of Eveleth; the Western State Bank, of Duluth; 
the First National Bank of Frazee; the Pennington County 
Bankers’ Association; the Scandia American Bank, of Crook- 
ston; the Security State Bank, of Delavan; the First National 
Bank of Northfield; the Farmers’ State Bank, of Rapidan; the 
Virst National Bank of Winnebago; the Wolverton State Bank, 
of Wolverton: the People’s State Bank, of Cannon Falls; the 
Rock County Bank, of Luverne; the State Bank of Spooner; the 
Deposit Bank, of Winona; the First State Bank of South Haven; 
the Minnetonka State Bank, of Excelsior; and the First National 
Bank of Brainerd, all in the State of Minnesota, remonstrating 
against the proposed stamp tax on bank checks in the pending 


revenue bill, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


A bill and joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 5015) for the relief of Preston B. C. 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 182) proposing an amendment 
t. the Constitution of the United States relating to amendments; 
to the Committce on the Judiciary. 


to the 


Lucas; 
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EXTENSION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I ask that the joint 
resolution just received from the House of Representatives 
continuing the Agricultural emergency appropriations may be 
laid before the Senate. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 340) making appropriations 
for certain necessary operations of the Government for the 
mcnth of November, 1918, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, has the joint resolution been 
read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
read. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
joint resolution, 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That the provisions of the joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution making appropriations for certain necessary opera- 
tions of the Government and of the District of Columbia for the months 
of July and August, 1918, and for other purposes,” approved July §&, 
1918, so far as they relate to the support of food production operations 
of the Department of Agriculture heretofore provided for by law, are 
extended and continued in full force and effect for and during the month 
of November, 1918, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am quite sure there is nv 
objection to the passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Then let us pass it. 

Mr. SMOOT, I will let the joint resolution pass in just a 
moment. 

Mr. President, the secretary of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopcr] has handed me a telegram from Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. The beginning of the telegram is as follows: 

Senator Fatt, who is still completely occupied in fighting the ept- 
demic of influenza among members of bis family and his ranch em- 
ployees, requests me to wire you the following correspondence, with the 
request that you read it in the Senate. 

I am not going to take the time, Mr. President, to read the 
telegram, but I ask unanimous consent that it be printed in the 
ReEcorpD. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
telegram. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will read the telegram if the Senator desires 
that I shall do so. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
can state it, 

Mr. SMOOT. 
by saying: 


The joint resolution is before 
I asked whether the joint resolution had been 


The Secretary will read the 


I did not catch the nature of the 


That is not necessary; the Senator 
The telegram is to Senator Lopeér, and it begins 


Senator FALi, who is still completely occupied in fighting the epi- 
demic of influenza among members of bis family and his ranch em- 
ployees, requests me to wire you the following correspondence, with tne 
request that you read it in the Senate. 

The telegram refers to charges by the President against 
Senator Fatt and Senator FALL’s statement in answer to same. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, will the Senator be kin: 
enough to state the nature of the President's letter about Sen- 
ator Fat? . 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state that the charges were published in 
the press throughout the country. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Well, I did not see them. 


Mr. SMOOT. The President’s letter was in answer to a 
telegram received from one W. P. Metcalf, of New Mexico, 


asking whether Senator Fatu’s election would be satisfactory to 
him, and the President’s answer was, as has been the case in all 
such instances, that Senator Faru’s election would be very 
objectionable to him, and he hoped that Senator FaLi would not 
be elected. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I trust Senator Fax has not withdrawn 
from the campaign on that account. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can assure the Senator that he has not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection 
to the request of the Senator from Utah, and the telegram will 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The telegram is as follows: 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex., October 31, 1918, 
Hon. Henry CAnor Lover, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Senator Fatt, who is still completely occupied in fighting the ept- 
demic of influenza among members of his family and his ranch em- 
ployees requests me to wire you the following correspondence, with 
the request that you read it in the Senate, 


Groner R. Craic, 
Chairman Neio Mevrico Republican Committee 





1918. 
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ivst. Copy of a telegram from-W. P. Metealf, Socialist candidate for Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the reason why I suggested 3 


the Senate from New Mexico and a Democratic supporter.] 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex., October 26. 
President Wooprow WILSON, 


Washington, D. €.: 


Political friends of Senator FALL are claiming that he has earnestly 
id sympathetically given your administzation his support during the 
var. It is also claimed that his reelection would be satisfactory to 
ou and that you will be willing to depend upon his support in settling 
onr foreign relations at the conclusion of the war. Will you be kind 
enough to indicate your view regarding these matters for the benefit 


of those eitizens of New Mexico who want to give you their whole 
ipport in this crisis, 7 

. (Signed) W. P. METCALF. 
Second. Copy of a telegram from Woodrow Wilson, in reply to above.] 

Tor WHIte Hovss, 
Washington, D. C., October 28, 
\. I’. METCALF, 
tlbuquerque, N. Mewx.: 

Your question whether I would be willing to depend upon Senator 

FALL’s support in settling our foreign relations is easily answered, 


uld not. He has given such repeated evidence of his entire hos- 
to this administration that I would be ignoring his whole course 
f action if I did. No one who wishes to sustain me can intelligently 
vote for him. If that is the issue the voters of New Mexico wish to 
upon, it is easily determined, 

(Signed) 
two above-quoted telegrams were published by the Democratic 
committee of New Mcxico in a full-page newspaper advertisement 
decorated with the American flag upheld by a soldier and a sailor, and 

ting in adding to the two telegrams the following: 

* Metealf question and the President’s answer. No one who wishes 
to sustain Woodrow Wilson can intelligently vote for ALBERT BACON 
hart for the United States Senate. Straight from the White House, 
our great President is directing the destinies of our soldiers and 
ilovs on land and sea. Like a bolt of lighting from a cloudless New 
o sky, this telegram came yesterday to the voters of this State, 
icteristie of Woodrow Wilson, frank, fearless, a blow from the 
lder. Men of New Mexico, think deeply and well in this great 

Sink personal preference, abandon deeply rooted political 
jndice, awaken to the needs of the Nation. Respond to the call of a 


{ we 


Wooprow WILsonN, 


The 
state 


i 
LOX 


ereat leader. Send W. B. Warton to the United States Senate and 
‘ iville A, Richardson to Congress, Do what the President asks you 


i } 
lo ¢ 


d. Copy of a telegram from Senator Atngert B. Farr. to the chair- 
man of the Republican State committee. ]} 
I GEORGE R, CRAIG, 
Chairman, Albuquerque, N. Mez.: 
Your wire repeating the President’s message to Mr. Metcalf, saying, 
s other things, In reference to my candidacy, ** No one who wishes 
istain me ean intelligently vote for him,” received, In the inter- 
sts of democracy, decency, and the good name of our country, I am 
| this telegram is only signed ‘* Woodrow Wilson,” and not as Presi- 
dent, although Mr, Wilson never has understood this distinction. I 
always have, It is true that Roosevelt, Lopar, and others in 1898 ap- 
poealed to the voters to stand by McKinley when the Democrats in Con- 
xress were not doing so. This attitude of that party, followed by their 
platform in 1900, is the principal reason I quit that party. The mar- 
iyred MeKinley, then President and Commander in Chief, had too high a 
conception oc his great office to appeal in a partisan way tothe voters. I 
ve always stood by President Wilson, and despite his cruel and parti- 
in uppeal I will continue to do so until the 4th of March next, at 
iy rate so long as he stands by the country, and I will as heretofore 
yive him the benefit of the doubt. I will, however, support no Bolshe- 
viki German peace, nor will the great people of Britain, France, Italy, 
nd other allies, nor the people of this country allow such a peace ‘to 
made. This is my only publie utterance since my nomination and 
ist be the last during the campaign. I left my wife, one daughter, 
nd four grandchildren four days since in Alamogordo convalescing, 
thinks to that Almighty Power to which all but Kaisers in Germany 
and clsewhere eventually turn. I came here to give medicine and what 
care is possible to 10 of my people living on ranch who are yet alive 
und convalescing. There have been several deaths among them. We 
hive ro physician. Am returning to Alamo Gordo to-day for a few 
rs, for the purpose of bringing home my wife and the remaining 
members of my family. 
ALBERT B. FA, 
rhe joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 


‘nt, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 

passed, 

RECESS. 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr, President, in order that the 
joint resolution containing the Agricultural appropriations may 
he perfeeted, it will have to go back to the House. Therefore, I 

izvest that the Senate take a recess until 2 o’clock p. m. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 

| is really necessary for the Senate to recess? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. In order to perfect the joint reso- 
liition and make it effeetive to-day, it is necessary for it to be 
returned to the House for enrollment. The House will notify 

that it has been signed by the Speaker, and then it will be 
izned by the Presiding Officer of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will ask the Senator 
‘the hour 8 o’elock instead of 2 o'clock? 
ae MARTIN of Virginia. I will be very glad to make it 
© clock, 


Mr. 


if he will not 


Nigine 


” 
” 


SIMMONS. Mr. President, I hope the matter can be 


urranged without interfering with the meeting of the Finance | 
Conumittee this afternoon. 





o'clock was that the appointments that we make ahead—and I 
refer to members of the Finance Committee—are between the 
hours when the committee adjourns and meets again in the 
afternoon. That is the only time we have to meet men that 
come in from different parts of the country to consult with 
members of that committee. There is no need of the committee 
adjourning and no need of our coming here at all if the pur- 
pose of the session is simply to enable the Presiding Officer to 
sign the joint resolution, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I see no objection to making it half 
past 2 o’clock, so as not to interfere in any way with the de- 
liberations of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will suggest that it be made 
1.45. I am informed that the joint resolution can be completed 
by that time. I therefore will change my motion, and move 
that the Senate take a recess until 1.45 p. m. 

The motion was agreed to. 

At the expiration of the recess the Senate reassembled, 


STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, we are waiting for 
the joint resolution from the House, which will be here in a 
few minutes. It only requires the approval of the Presiding 
Officer ; and I hope at the end of that time we will be able, by 
consent, to adjourn until Monday. We have no quorum, It is 
really impossible for us to transact business with reference to 
any matter where there is a division of opinion. For this rea- 
son we can not dispose of the Agricultural bill with the provi- 
sion intended to protect war workers from profiteers. 

I ask unanimous consent that when the Senate adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday morning at 12 o'clock 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we can hardly consent to 
that now. As long as we are going to wait until the joint reso- 
lution comes over, I think the Senator had better wait until 
then and make the request at that time. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, Mr. President, I do not press 
the request at this time, as of course I can not obtain unanimous 
consent unless everybody consents, 

The situation with reference to the Agricultural bill is this, 
and I think it due the Senate that it should be brought to the 
attention of the Senate: ; 

There is an agreement between the two Houses on all of the 
features of the bill except the amendment placed upon the bill 
with a view to checking profiteering in the District of Columbia. 
The relation between the two Houses on this subject dates back 
to last May. The House passed a bill looking to the control of 
profiteering, providing for the forfeiture in taxes of excess 
charges. The Senate did not accept the view of the House, at 
least in part, because the Senate did not desire the excess 
charges collected from the tenants. The Senate substitute pre- 
pared for the House bill was along the line of checking the 
original excess charges, I have not, however, studied the House 
bill with sufficient care to discuss it. 

It may be that the Senate substitute was not perfect. I would 
change it without any hesitation myself in a number of re- 
spects if I could; an effort was made through the conferees to 
accomplish an adjustment and to bring about legislation, when, 
on account of letters written and words spoken, our Senate 
conferees were not willing to meet, in view of the criticism placed 
upon them, with the House conferees. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, before we proceed to adjourn for 
to-day, would it be proper for me to ask the Senator if he thinks 
there is any probability of an agreement between the two 
Houses? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was just coming to that; and I 
will try to answer the question. 

The Senate agreed with the view that the references made by 
the House conferees, or by the chairman of the House conferees, 
to the Senate conferees were so offensive that we could not ask 
them to confer longer with the House conferees. Certainly the 
attitude of the chairman of the House conferees did not indicate 
the possibility of the kind of conference each body would desire. 
Now, there was a very simple remedy. We discharged our con- 
ferees. The remedy was for the House to discharge its con- 
ferees and give us new conferees, whom the Senate would have 
promptly met, and the legislation might have been agreed on. I 
will not criticize the House conferees or criticize the House. 
If 1 did I would be drifting in the direction of conduct which I 
am myself disposed to criticize. 

The original bill and the Senate substitute can be brought 
before both Houses at any time by action upon the part of the 
House appointing new conferees. If the House insists on refus- 
ing to legislate through the Post Office Committee, and will give 
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us mn new set of conferees froin the District Committee, the Sen- 
ate will promptly name conferees. 

~~ LENROOT, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator fvom Wisconsin? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. LENROO’ Is the Senator correct in saying that the 
Senate conte ; upon that bill have been discharged? That is 
not my recollection, but simply that they have been instructed 
not to meet the House conferees, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think I have here a copy of the 


resolution discharging the conferees. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I thought it was merely excusing them 
from service. 

Mr. LENROOT, That is all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will read the resolution: 

Resolved, That the managers on the part of the Senate on sald bill 
be, and they are hereby, excused from further service as such managers 
until otherwise ore by the Senate, and that the Secretary oi the 
Senate be directed to transmit a copy of this resolution to the House of 
Kiepresentatives. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator regard that as equivalent 
to a discharge of the conferees—imerely excusing them on ac- 


count of the statements that were made by the chairman of the 
Llouse conferees? 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They are excused from further 
aetion, 
Mr. LENROOT. Until otherwise ordered by the Senate; but 


it lenves the conferees stil! in existence. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But the transmission of that reso- 
lution to the House an invitation from the Senate to the 
House to name other conferees. 


is 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. The passage of the resolution by the Senate 
did net change the parliamentary: situation; and there is no 
wiy that I know of in which the matter can be brought before 
the House unless the Senate shall take affirmative action dis- 
charging its conferees, which has not yet been done. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My own view was that that resolu- 


tion was tantamount to the discharge of the Senate conferees. 
It relieved them from further duty. It sent the original and 
substitute to the House with the information that the Senate 
conferees were relieved. It did not undertake in any way to 
dictate to the House, but I feel sure Senators hoped the House, 
in view of what had happened, would ask a continuation of 
conferences with new conferees. 
Mr. PAGE. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator 
Mr. 


Does the Senator from Georgia 
from Vermont? 
SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. PAGE. I am quite willing to remain here 
time if it will do any 


an indefinite 
good in the matter of closing up this 
long-continued dispute; but before we adjourn I should like to 
lin thing as detinite as the Senator can give us as to the 
probabilities of closing the dispute. 


ve some 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What I was going to say was simply 
this: I see but two ways to bring it to a close. Wither new 


couferees must be appointed from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, or the House must agree to take up with us the 


amendment put upon the Agricultural bill. Those two ways 
ently are open, 
Mr. PAGE. If it is proper for me to ask the question, Have 


not the House conferees virtually said to us that under no cir- 


cumstunces would they consider a further meeting on this 
mutter? 
Mr. SMITH cf Georgia. The conferees on the Agricultural 


bill have, but th 


as the 


at subject has not come before a full House; and, 
Senator from Wisconsin |Mr, LENroot] suggested, when a 
full House deals with that subject they may be so interested in 
stepping profiteering in the District that they may take different 
ction. So my own view is to let the whole matter go over until 
next week, when, after the election, there probably will be more 
Members of the House and the Senate present. I do not think 
we should undertake to dispose of it until that time. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senater then has sincere hopes that some- 
hing may be effected? 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I always have a very hopeful dispo- 
sition. I would not like anyone else to predicate action upon 
my hopes; but let us try again in some way to obtain action. 


Let us hope if the House will not accept legislation on the Agri- 
cultural bill some other plan of action will come from the House. 
The first bill prep: in the Tlouse by the District Committee 
and the Senate substitute are now in the House with the action 
ef the Sennte. 


ired 


I do not believe a deliberative body exists which, 
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under similar circumstances, would have acted with more con- 
sideration than the Senate. My great respect for the House 
leads me to hope for some action which will make legislation pos- 
sible. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further ? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator will examine the debate 
on that resolution, I think he will find that the question was 

‘aised as to whether a motion would be in order later to dis- 
charge the Senate conferees and ask for another conference, 
and the Presiding Officer informally held that such a motion 
would be in order. It was not the thought of the Senate that 
these conferees should be discharged by that action. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. With the bill and substitute in the 
House probably action must first take place there. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, informed the Senate that, in the absence of the 


Speaker and by leave of the House, the House had appointed 
Hon. Finis J. Garrerr, one of the Representatives from the 


State of Tennessee, as Speaker pro tempore, 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker pro tempore of 
the House had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
340) making appropriations for certain necessary operations of 
the Government for the month of November, 1918, and for other 
purposes, and it was thereupon signed by the Presiding Officer, 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate adjourn until Monday next at 12 o’clock meridian. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia 


moves that the Senate adjourn until Monday next at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 
Mr. McCUMBER. 
certain, is it not? 
’ The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 
Mr. McCUMBER. And that motion is open to debate? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, Mr. 
absence of a quorum, 
Mr. McCUMBER. I was about to do the same thing myself. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia suc- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Seeretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


That is a motion to adjourn to a time 


President, I suggest the 


Benet La Follette Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Culberson Lenroot Page Smith, Ga, 
Fietcher McCumber Poindexter 

Hardwick McNary Robinson 

Hitchcock Martin, Va. Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventeen Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when Mr. BANKHEAD’s name was ¢alled) 
I desire to announce the unavoidable absence from the Chianiber 
of my colleague Mr. BANKHEAD, on account of sickness. 


Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [\. 
Werks]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Louis- 
iana [Mr. RaNspELL] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARDWICK (when his name was called). I have 2 gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis}. 


In the absence of that Senator I transfer my pair to the junior 

Senator from Missouri |[Mr. Winriey] and vote “ yea.’ 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Colorado | \jr. 
TroMAs] to the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. New) and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his: name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ketioaa} to 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hottis] and vote 
“ven.” 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). T trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
Lopce| to the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne] and vote 
oven.” 

“Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was ealled). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harp- 
INQ] to the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Sw ANSON] and 
vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
FRANCE] is necessarily detaned from the Senate to-day, and he 
requested me to make that announcement. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have been requested to announce that the | 
<enior Senator from Maryland [Mr. SarrH] is absent on aceount | 
of illness, and that the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
VARDAMAN] is necessarily absent. I wish also to announce that | 
my colleague [Mr. TramMMELt] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Caper] with the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAuLsspury] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINcHAM] with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Smira]; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] with the Senator 
from Wyoming |Mr. Krenpricx] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernatp] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with 
ihe Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr, CHAMBERLAIN]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Myers]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMs]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. THompson] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmirH] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. ReeEp]; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Sterrine] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiry]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SurHERLAND] with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BeckHAM] ; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr, OVERMAN]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wotcortr]. 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 8, as follows: 

YEAS—14. 


PENROSE] with the 








Tenet Hardwick Pittman Smith, Ga. 
Culberson Hitchcock Robinson Underwood 
Fletcher Kirby Sintmons 
Gore Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz, 

NAYS—S. 
La Follette McCumber Nelson Poindexter 
Lenroot McNary Page Smoot 


NOT VOTING—74. 


Ashurst Gronna Martin, Ky, Smith, 8. c, 
Baird Guion Myers Sterling 
Bankhead Hale New Sutherland 
Beckham Harding Norris Swanson 
Lorah Henderson Nugent Thomas 
Brandegee Hollis Overman Thompson 
Calder Johnson, Cal. Owen Townsend 
Chamberlain Johnson, 8. Dak. Penrose Trammell 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Phelan Vardaman 
Cummins Jones, Wash, Pomerene Wadsworth 
Curtis Kellogg Ransdell Walsh 
Dillingham Kendrick Reed Warren 
Drew Kenyon Saulsbury Watson 
Wall King Shafroth Weeks 
Vernald Knox Sheppard Wilfley 
France Lewis Sherman Williams 
irelinghuysen Lodge Shields Wolcott 
Gerry McKellar Smith, Md. 

Goft McLean Smith, Mich. 


So the motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o'clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, Novem- 
ber 2, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, November 1, 1918. 
(Continuation of legislative day of Thursday, October 31, 1918.) 

The recess having expired, the House was called to order by 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House stand in recess until 1 o’clock to-day, for the reason that 
it is possible the Senate will act upon the continuing resolution 
to-day for the food-stimulation work of the Agricultural De- 


partment, 
Mr. GOOD. 


Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the gentleman make 


that 2 o’clock, for this reason: If the Senate does act upon it, 
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it will hardly do so in time for the House to act by 
and we could just as well come back at 2, or even later. I think 
we ought to give the Senate time to act, and it is quite likely 
that there will be some discussion over there. 


by 1 o'clock, 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, let me suggest this to the gentle- 
man: I happen to know that there are two or three Members 
here who have engagements at 2 o'clock. Why not make it 1.30 
o'clock? That will give us time to get some lunch, and we shall 
know at that time whether it is possible to do anything then or 
not. 

Mr. LEVER. I think the situation in the Senate is such that 
Wwe will know very promptly whether they will act upon the 
resolution. Mr. Speaker, I modify the request by asking that 
the House stand in recess until 1 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that the House stand in recess 
until 1 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) 
stood in recess until 1 ¢’clock and 30 minutes p. m, 

The recess having expired, the House was called to order by 
the Speaker pro tempore. 


the House 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed, without amendment, 
House joint resolution 340, making appropria ns for certain 
necessary operations of the Government for the month of Novem- 
ber, 1918, and for other purposes. 


ADMINISTERING OATH OF OFFICE TO SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE. 


Mr. LEVER. 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LEVER. The Speaker pro tempore has not been sworn 
in by the House, and an examination of the precedents would 
give the impression that it might be well that that action be 
taken as a precaution. I desire to inquire if the Chair has 
made any inquiry himself on that point, and what conclusion 
he has reached? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has examined the 
precedents very hastily. It seems that Speakers pro tempore 
designated or elected have not been sworn in as Speakers pro 
tempore during the time that they were merely presiding. The 
question of the signing of bills or resolutions by a Speaker pro 
tempore without his being sworn does not seem to have been 
definitely decided, although there is much in the books about it. 
If the present Speaker pro tempore is called upon to sign any 
written resolution or bill, it is his opinion that he should be 
sworn. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, then I suggest that 
designate some one to administer the oath. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will ask the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] to administer the oath of 
office. The Chair understands that some matter is to come up 
that the Speaker pro tempore will be called upon to sign? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee administered the oath of office to 
the Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, there is another matter that I 
feel oyght to be called to the attention of the Chair, and that is 
the matter of informing the Senate of the action of the House 
in the election of its Speaker pro tempore. The precedents upon 
the subject are confused, but to make the situation doubly secure ~ 
I offer the following resolution, which I send to the desk, and 
ask that it be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a parliamentary 


the Chair 


House Resolution 448. 

Resolved, That the Clerk inform the Senate that in the absence of 
the Speaker by leave of the House, the House has made choice of the 
Hon. Finis J. GARRETT, one of the Representatives from the State of 
Tennessee, as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from South 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 


] s} 


Mr. WINGO. I desire to suggest whether or not an amend- 
the Preside 


ment should be offered so that be also notified? 
The precedents which the gentleman says are confusing go only 
to the question where a Speaker pro tempore has been elected 


for less than 10 days. <A note to the final citation in Hinds’ Prec- 
edents, second volume, section 1405, says that the present 
is to send a message to the President also. I suggest to the 
tleman from South Carolina, if that be true, it may be wise to 


sage 


rene 
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amend the resolution 
President. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. While there seems to be some question under 
the rulings that have been made, it seems to me that the logical 
and proper thing to do would be to amend the resolution so as 
to include notice to the President. The President, like the Vice 
President, must sign any bill or resolution signed by the Speaker 
pro tempore. It seems to me that ke should be officially notified 
of the action of the House. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from Arkansas has had eppor- 
tunity to exomine these later precedents and I have not. Let me 
inquire of the gentleman if the message is conveyed to the Presi- 
dent by the Clerk of the House or by a committee? 

Mr. WINGO. By the Clerk. I think the pending resolution 
could be amended by simply adding, in proper language, that 
the Clerk be directed also to notify the President of the United 
States. After I had conferred with the gentleman just before 
the House reconvened, I ran down these citations that we had 
not run down, and IT found a note which I have not had a chance 
to pursue further, stating that the present usage is to send a 
inessuge to the President also. As a matter of safety, and for 
the rea stated by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Monve.vi], I think the gentleman from South Carolina should 
amend his resolution by adding the words “and the President 
of the United States.” 

Mr. LEVER. I shall be very glad to do that. The only point 
T raise is that it has never come to my attention in my service 
here that the President was informed of any action of the House 
exvept by a committee, certainly of the election of a Speaker. 

Mr. MONDELL. As a matter of making assurance doubly 
sure, and as a courtesy to the President, it seems to me well to 
imeml the resolution as suggested. 

Mr. LEVER. I have no objection. 
whether we shall inform him through the Clerk of the House 
or through a committee of the House. Mr, Speaker, I ask that 
the Clerk again read the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state, if the 
gentleman will indulge him for a moment, that the usual form 
is to notify the President of the United States of the election of 
a Speaker of the House through the Clerk of the House. 

Mr. LEVER. Very good. Now, if the Clerk will read the 


so that the Clerk shall also notify the 


son 


The only point I raise is 


resolution we can amend it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
Will again report the resolution. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House inform the Senate———- 


Mr. LEVER. And then add the words, “and the President 
of the United States.” 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Clerk inform the Senate and the President of 
the United States that in the absence of the Speaker by leave of the 
House, the House has made choice of the Hon. FINIS J. GARRETT, one 


of the Representatives from the State of Tennessee, as Speaker pro 
tempore, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution which I presented at first may be amended as read 
by the Clerk just now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that the amendment proposed 


may be agreed to. Is there objection? [After a pause.| The 
Chair hears none. The question is upon the resolution as 


mnended, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, for the sake of the integrity of the 
record, the pro tempore oflicer is elected in the absence of the 
regular officer, and by the eiection will this become a perma- 
nent office for the remaining part of this Sixty-fifth Congress, 
or during this interim? 

Mr. LEVER. The action of the House yesterday completely 
covered that situation. 

Mr. FESS. Very well. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The life of the office of the 
Spenker pro tempore is limited by the action taken yesterday 
by the House. 

Mr. FESS. I beg pardon, I had not noticed it. 

The question was taken, and the resolution as amended was 


agreed to. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, announced 
that the committee had examined and found truly enrolled the 
following joint resolution, when the Speaker pro tempore signed 
the same; 
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H. J. Res, 340. Joint resolution making appropriations for cer- 
tain necessary operations of the Government for the month of 
November, 1918, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the majority 
leader, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcuuy], it 
becomes my arduous duty to move that the House adjourn until 
next Monday at noon. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will with- 
hold that for a second, I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
or any other gentleman on that side has any information as to 
the probability or possibility of a recess being had for a few 
days until after the election? Does the genileman know what 
the status of that matter is? 

Mr. LEVER. I confess I have no information about the 
matter except what I observed in the other body this morning, 
and from my observation and information over there, I would 
not think there is very much hope of a recess. 

Mr. MONDELL. The outlook is not hopeful? 

Mr. LEVER. Not very hopeful; no. 

Mr. MONDELL. It would seem a very wise and proper thing 
to do, so as to give gentleman an opportunity to go home to 
vote. 

Mr. LEVER. 
in its judgment. 
Monday at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 43 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, November 4, 
1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


That is very true. The House is always wise 
I now move that the House adjourn until 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter froin the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of War 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required 
by the Panama Canal authorities for the fiscal years 1918 and 
1919 (H. Doe. No. 1336); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 13127) granting pensions to 
widows of officers or enlisted men who served in United States 
Mexican border expeditionary forces; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (HL. R. 18128) to provide for the taking 
over, improvement, relocation, construction, and maintenance 
of a system of national highways and State highways designed 
to facilitate the movement of troops, equipment, munitions, and 
supplies, and to promote the general welfare of the people of 
the United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 13129) granting a pension to 
Paulina Zacher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 18150) 
granting a pension to Flora Middleton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 13131) granting a 
pension to Flora E. Tyler; to the Committee on Pensions, 

PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were Jaid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Weber Schlitz Candy Co., protest- 
ing against the 10 per cent tax on candy manufacturers; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

\Iso, petition of the Milwaukee Auto Engine & Supply Co., in 
regard to House bill 12868; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of the Redel Candy Corporation, in regard to 
the contemplated 10 per cent tax on the gross sales of manufac- 
turing confectioners; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PADGETT: Petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Tennessee favoring the passage of House bill 5407, the osteo- 
pathic bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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SENATE. 
Saturpay, November 2, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we pray Thee to lay Thy hand upon those men 
whom Thou hast called into places of leadership and power, 
that they may have the wisdom that cometh from on high; 
that they may have hearts responsive to the highest ideals; that 
they may have patience and courage to work out the problems 
that confront them; that they may have God’s richest, highest 
blessings as leaders of a great people in this great crisis of the 
world’s life. We pray Thy blessing upon the men who must 
bear the weight of the terrible responsibility of this day. For 
Christ’s sake. Amen, 


NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 
The Secretary (James M. Baker) read the following communi- 


cation: 
Unitrep States SENATs, 
PRESIDENT Pro TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. U., November 2, 1918. 
To the Senate: 


being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon; Oscar W. 
Uxperwoop, a Senator from the State of Alabama, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 

WitiarRp SAULSBURY, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD thereupon took the chair as Presiding 
Officer. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia sug- 
cests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will cali the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Brandegee La Follette Page Smoot 
Culberson Lenroot Pittman Thomas 
Dillingham McCumber Sheppard Underwood 
iletcher Martin, Va. Simmons 

Gort Nelson Smith, Ariz. 

Knox Nugent Smith, Ga, 


Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Surry] is detained by illness; and that 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VAarpAMAN] is necessarily 
absent. I wish also to announce that my colleague [Mr. Tram- 
met] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair announces that a 
quorum is not present, 21 Senators having answered to their 
himMes, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o’clock and five minutes 
p. in.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, November 4, 1918, 
at 12 o’clock meridian, 





SENATE. 
Monpay, November 4, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Alnighty God, we come to Thee and lift our hearts in praise, 
in grateful recognition of Thy leadership and of the blessings 
that Thou hast brought upon us as a people. We thank Thee for 
the news that comes to us from across the sea, for the supremacy 
of the ideals for which Thou hast called us into existence as a 
Nation, for the blessings that rest upon our boys in the Army 
and Navy and for their victories. We pray that Thou wilt 
hasten the day of the final victory; we pray that Thou wilt give 
to those who deal with the final issues wisdom and courage and 
strength that come alone from God, that they may so plan that 
the world may be reestablished upon a permanent basis of right- 
cousness and peaee. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Assistant Secretary (Henry M. Rose) read the following 
communication : 

Unrrep Srates Senate, 

_Presipent Pro TEMPORE, 

Washington, D. C., November 4, 1918. 
To the Senate: 
_ Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. Morris 
SHEPPARD, a Senator from the State of Texas, to perform the duties of 
the Chair during my absence. 


WILLARD SAULSBURY, 
President pro tempore. 
Mr. SHEPPARD thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved, 
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BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SHEPPARD introduced a bill (S. 5016) for the relief of 
Frances Elizabeth Pool, which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Claims, 

THE REVENUE. 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 

posed by him to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and 


for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 


THE TARIFF—-LETTER FROM LESLIE M. SHAW. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, a week ago, in my absence, a 
letter was introduced into the Rrecorp, at my request, by the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] from the Hon. Leslie M, 
Shaw. The Senator from Arizona inadvertently stated in intro- 
ducing the letter that its contents had been offensive to me. 
Such was not the case. My relations with the former Secretary 
of the Treasury are very cordial. There were some things in 
his letter which I thought to be based upon wrong assumptions, 
but the letter was in no sense offensive. This is the first oppor- 
tunity which I have had to make that correction. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o’clock and 3 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 5, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian, 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, November 4, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order 
by the Speake. pro tempore, Mr. Gargerr of Tennessee. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, Infinite Spirit, our Heavenly Father, that 
cessation of hostilities seems imminent, and we pray that it 


may come right speedily in unconditional surrender of the 
enemies of civilization; that the entente powers may bring 


together the wisest statesmen, the bravest soldiers, and purest- 
hearted men, who shall sit in judgment upon those who have 
caused the world-wide war with its desolation in means and 
men, and who have filled the world with unprecedented sorrow 
ard misery; that a world-wide peace may be established in 
justice and equity to all and upon a basis which shall ferever 
free the world from all the chances of war through a permanent 
court of justice, whose duty it shall be to adjust all differences 
which shall arise in state and international conditions upon the 
principles established in the life, character, and precepts of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of 
1918, was read and approved. 


Thursday, October 31, 


THE GALLERIES. 


Mr. LEVER, Mr. Speaker, several Members have suggested 
to me that the doors of the galleries of the House be reopened. 
Some weeks ago, it will be remembered, by order of the House 
the doors were closed, I understand that the Senate is to-day 
taking similar action. I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the order closing the doors be vacated and that the Doorkeeper 
be instructed to open the galleries. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that the order heretofore 
made closing the doors of the galleries be rescinded and that 
the doors be opened. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, The Doorkeeper will cause the doors 
to be opened, 


HEALTH 


Mr. LAZARO. 
five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisiana 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, I have a health report on 
Gerstner Field, aviation camp at Lake Charles, La., from the 
Lake Charles Press, and with the permission of the House I 
would like to insert it in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisiana 
asks unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp the matter which 
he has indicated. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the gentleman have 
it read from the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
it read in my time. 


RECORD AT GERSTNER FIELD, LA. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from L*uisiana 
asks unanimous consent to have the matter read in hs time. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CERSTNER MEALTH RECORD UNEQUALED—BARRING PLANE ACCIDENTS, BUT 
FIVS DEATHS-—INFLUENZA MILD AND VERY LITTLE AT THAT—-NOT A 
SINGLE DEATH AT THE FIELD CAUSED BY ILLNESS CONTRACTED JIERB. 


Gerstner Field has been established about one year, and during that 
time has made a record that stands alone, no doubt, in the history cf all 
camps, felds, forts, cantonments or concertration points where men in 

he service are located, in Its health record. 

Harring aceldents, there have been but five deaths at Gerstner Field 
since the boys began training there. Three of these deaths were acci- 
dental, though not resulting from aeroplane accidents. One boy was 
hilled by lightning several months ago. He was out in a tent when 
a thunder and lightning storm came and was struck and killed by 
lightning. Two boys died as a result of drinking bay rum. This was 
accidental, of course, but had no connection with their duties and might 
have happened anywhere. One boy died of heart trouble and one of 
pneumonia, which he contracted before coming to Gerstner Field. 

This is really a very enviable record for any field, and especially so in 
view of the present influenza epidemic which has hit the camps so hard. 
amps, tields, and cantenments in all sections of the country affected by 
the influenza have suffered losses among thelr men from the disease, and 
pneumonia bas also been a problem almost over the entire country. 

Since the advent of influenza several cases have developed at Gerstner 
Field, but the medical corps has given statements from time to time 
regarding their mildness. Patients have been ill only for a few days, 
and pone of them have been seriously ill. During the period of time the 
field maintains its quarantine the boys are going on with their work, 
and no real interruption has been occasioned by the influenza. 

During the past few weeks several hundred men have been added to 
the camp roster, as many as 500 coming in one day. From time to time 
craft men have been added in groups of from 25 to 35, and with all 
these new people coming in from every section of the country, the 
cisease has not spread and has given little trouble, 

ADJOURN MENT, 

Mr. LEVER. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Thursday, November 7, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


Mr. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXIT, 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota introduced a concurrent reso- 
lution (TH. Con. Res. 57) providing that the process of demobili- 
zation of the United States Army after the war shall be done 
gradually and that the illiterates be the last to be demobilized, 
and that elementary instruction be given to such illiterates 
before they are discharged, which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 





SENATE, 
Turspay, Vovember 5, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come before Thee on this eritical day in 
the world’s history, when the great electorate of this country 
registers its choice of leadership, and we bless Thee that Thou 
hast given to us unity and accord, and that in the higher levels 
of our life there is a blessed brotherhood among us. We pray 
Thee to lay Thy hand upon men for places of leadership, that the 
power vested in them may be justified by their wisdom and 
their grace in dealing with the great issues of the present time. 
We pray Thy blessing upon our Army and Navy, and that Thou 
wili hasten the day when final victory shall come to them. For 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and ap- 
proved, 


Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 


AMENDMENT OF ANTINARCOTIC LAW. 


Mr. SHEPPARD presented the petition of Dr. William Y, 
Ward, of Ivanhoe, Tex., praying for the repeal of certain 
clauses in the Harrison antinarcotic law, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance, 

BILL INTRODUCED, 

Mr. SHEPPARD introduced a bill (S. 5017) to investigate 
the cost and practicability of an aerial mail route to Texas and 
the Southwest; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o’elock and 2 minutes 
p. mn.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
November 6, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


i 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, November 6, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we seek Thy guidance and blessing as we 
attempt to discharge the duties that have come upon us. We 
have found, even in the narrow sphere of life, that human wis- 
dom and strength are not suflicient for human life. We dare 
not face the mighty issues that are now before us unless we 
have Thy guidance and Thy blessing. 

We pray Thy blessing upon all whom Thou hast called into 
places of authority and power. We pray that these men who 
are to represent the people may represent them in their highest 
achievements of Christian civilization; that they may be men 
who fear God and seek to do His will. 

Guide us in the duties of this day. 
sake. Amen, 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved, 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on the 4th instant, approved and signed the following 
acts: 

S. 8735. An act to provide for enlistments in the National 
Guard of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; and 

S. 4886. An act providing for the sale of certain lands in the 
original town site of Port Angeies, Wash. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o’clock and 2 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, Novem- 
ber 7, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


We ask it for Christ's 





SENATE. 
Tuurspay, Vovember 7, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we thank Thee that Thou hast so spoken to 
the moral judgment of all men that our answering conscience 
has brought us into alignment with all that is true and best in 
human civilization and has recorded itself as well pleased with 
the service and sacrifice that we have made for the freedom of 
the world. 

- We thank Thee to-day for Thy blessing and leadership, the 
providence that has surrounded our men on the fighting line. 
We thank Thee that they are sweeping on to certain victory. 
We pray that the day may soon dawn when wars shall be no 
more in all the earth, when righteousness and truth shall prevail 
everywhere. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate adjourn until 
Monday next at 12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o'clock and 2 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, November 11, 1915, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuvrspay, Vovember 7, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 
Mr. Garretr of Tennessee as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Thy grace, O Lord God, our Heavenly Father, be upon us, that 
as rational and moral beings, fashioned after Thine own image, 
we may quit ourselves like men under all the trying circum- 
stances of life and thus prove ourselves worthy of the precious 
gifts bestowed upon us, until we all reach the ideals exemplified 
in the life and character of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Monday, November 4, 1918, 
was read and approved. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. KircHin] whether there has been any 
change in the program? I have received messages from several 


Members who want to know whether it is necessary for them 
to return. 








1918. CONG 


Mr. KITCHIN. 





I see no reason for changing the program 
under which we have been operating. 

‘ir. WINGO. In other words, they can rely upon the state- 
ments heretofore made? No circumstances have arisen to change 
the conditions? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. 


LEAVE TO APDRESS THE HOUSE. 
(vr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle 
man yield? 
Mr. WINGO. I yield the floor. 
Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to 


yyoceed for 15 minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North Da- 
kota asks unanimous consent to proceed for 15 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, of 
course I would like to see my friend from North Dakota have 
the opportunity of addressing this very full House, but under 
the gentlemen’s agreement I understand that we have all been 
denied that privilege, even the privilege of extending remarks. 
Does the gentleman feel that under the gentlemen’s agreement 
his request would be proper? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. May I call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the fact that the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lazaro] Was given permission to proceed on the last day of 
meeting? There is nothing political in what I am going to say. 
I would like to proceed for 15 minutes, 

Mr. WINGO. I should not object to the gentleman proceed- 
ing politically. I do not know of any more harm he could do 
than has been done. [Laughter.] I was not present when the 
gentleman from Louisiana secured permission to address the 
House or I would have called attention to it. I think these 
zentlemen’s agreements, when made, should be kept. The other 
day I wanted to insert a telegram in the Recorp, nonpolitical, 
but my attention was called to the fact that it would be in con- 
travention to the agreement, and then I had it put in the Recorp 
indirectly in the Senate. 

Mr. LEVER rose. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The gentleman from South 
Carolina will recall that permission was given to the gentleman 
from Louisiana the other day. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
minutes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Suppose the gentleman proceeds for one min- 
ute, which was the time granted to Mr. Lazaro, and then we 
will live up to the rule thereafter; or, say, two minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. What does the gentleman wish to discuss? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The resolution that I intro- 
duced on November 4 providing for the gradual demobilization 
of the Army in order to prevent industrial disturbance, and 


I will reduce my request to 


five 


that the illiterate soldiers be discharged last and be given a 
brief, intensive educational course in the three R’s. 
Mr. WINGO. I myself would like to address the House for 


an heur on that subject, and under the circumstances I do not 
think the gentleman ought to press his request. There are 
other gentlemen on this side of the House who would like to 
discuss the same subject, but we have agreed to defer it until 
we have resumed active sessions. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
to at least five minutes? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
iieman proceeding for five minutes? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I will withdraw the request, 
as there seems to be objection to it. After the expiration of the 
gzentlemen’s agreement referred to by the gentleman frem Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Winco], I shall renew my request for time to dis- 
cuss this highly important subject. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I should like to inquire of the gentleman 
from North Carolina if he intends to continue the arrangement 
\cretofore entered into for three-day adjournments? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And there will be no business coming up until 
what time? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, as we understood, 
business transacted until the 

Mr. HAWLEY. Has the 
When that may be? 

Mr. KITCHIN. When 


You are not going to object 


Is there objection to the gen- 


there will be 
Senate passes the revenue bill. 
gentleman any information as to 


no 


I left here, about November 1, I 
thought I knew about when it would be, but we ean not tell 
now when it will be. Some conditions have arisen since then 
that may delay it a little more than we first expected. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It will not be passed within 10 days, then? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. 
it out by the 12th, 


I think the plan of the Senate 
and try to finish it by the 25th. 


is to report 


Mr. HAWLEY. It will not be passed inside of 10 days or 
two weeks, then? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; certainly not before the 25th. of 


November. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And the gentieman intends to ask that the 
House continue its present arrangement, and that no business 
shall be transacted until that time? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Yes; no business will be transacted except 
on the conference report, as to which there was an understand- 
ing when we had the gentlemen’s agreement. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will there be any effort made 
quorum on the 12th? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; there will not. 

Mr. Speaker, I move that the House adjeurn until Monday 
next. 


to obtain a 


ADJOURNMENT. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The agreement covers that. 
The gentleman from North Carolina moves that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to: accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 9 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, November 
11, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting estimate of appropriation for 


construction of additional building for Hygienie Laboratory, 
Washington, D. C. (H. Doe. No. 1337), was taken from the 


Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, : 
Mr. FRENCH introduced a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 542) 

to select a commission of seven members, to be known as the 
United States Employment Commission, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


AND MEMORIALS. 





SENATE. 
Monpay, November 11, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. 
fcllowing prayer: 

Almighty God, we come before Thee wiih inexpressible joy 
and gratitude because Thy power has goiten us the victory. 
*Ve thank Thee that tt.ere has come the end of hostilities in the 
great world war. We bless God that Thou hast set Thy throne 
- the heavens and that Thy kingdom ruleth over all. Never 

gain shall brute force rise up to dethrone the spiritual ideals 
of humanity. We thank Thee for the promise and prophecy 
of the coming of the reizn of the Prince of Peace. Give te us 
in this great day visdo.. for the problems that confront us, 
that those whom Thou dost call to settle the affairs of nations 
and to reestablish the relationships between peoples may be 
men who are wise with the wisdom that cometh from on high, 
strong and brave and true. So do Thou guide us on that civili- 
zation may advance and that Thine own kingdom shall rule 
everywhere. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday 
1918, was read and approved. 

NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION COMMISSION. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In accordance with section 4 of an 
act to enable any State to cooperate with any other State or 
States, or with the United States, for the protection of the 
wetersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a commission 
fur the acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserving the 
navigability of the navigable rivers, commonly known the 
National Forest Reservation Commission, there being a vacancy 
on the commission, the Chair appoints the Hon. Peter GorLet 


Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 


November 7 


’ 


as 


Gerry, a Senator from the State of Rhode Island, a member of 

the commission. The Secretary will notify the Secretary of 

War of the appointment. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF TIHIE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (S. poc, 
SQ, 299.) 


he VICE PRESIDENT 
inne from the Commission 
mitting, pursuant to law, 


laid before the Senate a communica- 
‘rs of the District of Columbia, trans- 
a detailed statement of the expendi- 


tures from the appropriation for contingent expenses of the gov- 
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ernment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ended 

June 30, 1918, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred 

to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr, NELSON presented memorials of sundry candy manufac- 
turers in the State of Minnesota, remonstrating against the im- 
position of a 10 per cent sales tax on candy, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of the Stock Yards National 
Bank, of South St. Paul, the State Bank of Claremont, the 
Union National Bank of Rochester, the Austin National Bank 
of Austin, the First National Bank of Elmore, the People’s 
State Bank of Milan, the Drovers’ State Bank of South St. 
Paul, the First National Bank of St. Cloud, the State Bank of 
Lafayette. and the Farmers’ National Bank of Alexandria, all 
in the State of Minnesota, remonstrating against the imposition 
of a 2-cent stamp tax on bank checks as proposed in the pending 
revenue bill, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of Benjamin T. Goldman, of 
St. Paul, Minn., relative to the proposed excess-profits provision 
in the pending revenue bill, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

HENRY J. DAVIS. 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S, 923) for the relief of Henry J. Davis, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 608) 
thereon, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bill were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred, as follows: 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 5018) authorizing the issuance of patent for certain 
lands to Paul Kropp; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 5019) for the construction of a memorial archway 
at Vicksburg, Miss., and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 5020) to amend section 10 of an act “to provide 
for the operation of transportation systems while under Fed- 
eral control, for the just compensation of their owners, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 21, 1918; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 5021) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Cornell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a concurrent resolution (No. 58) authorizing the two 
Hiouses of Congress to assemble in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives on Monday, November 11, 1918, at 1 o’clock in 
the afternoon, for the purpose of receiving such communication 
as the President of the United States shall be pleased to make 
to them, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES, 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate the concurrent resvlution (No. 58) just received from 
the House, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the concur- 
rent resolution of the House of Representatives, which was 
read, as follows: 

Ilouse concurrent resolution 58, 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That the two Houses of Congress asscmble in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives on Monday, the 11th day of November, 1918, at 1 
o'clock in the afternoon, for the purpose of receiving such communica- 
tion as the President of the United States shall be pleased to make 
to them. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the Senate concur in 
the resolution of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PUBLIC LANDS FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. MYERS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 4947) to make an appropriation to provide 
for a survey and classification by the Secretary of the Interior 
of all unentered public lands of the United States, and all un- 
used, cut-over, logged, and swamp lands and other unused 
lands of the United States, with a view to disposing thereof 
to honorably discharged soldiers and sailors of the United States 
and others, and for other purposes. 

It is a bill designed to initiate the well-known and admirable 
plan of Secretary of the Interior Lane as a part of our after- 
the-war reconstruction and to furnish homes on the unused 
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public lands and certain other unused lands of the country for 
our returning soldiers and sailors. It is a measure of the high- 
est importance. Nothing can surpass it now in importance. [| 
hope the Senate will take up the bill at this time. I do not 
believe there will be any opposition to it. I can conceive of none. 
I know of no ground for any. If we do not take it up now, it 
will later be hard to get it up. The revenue bill will soon be 
coming up and then nothing else can be done. The revenue bil! 
will consume all of our time until disposed of. The war is about 
to end; in fact, has ended so much sooner than anyone supposed 
that I think we ought right now to pay attention to this im- 
portant measure and dispose of it without delay. It should 
not take 15 minutes to explain this bill to the satisfaction of the 
Senate, and a few minutes of discussion should be sufficient to 
put it upon its passage, and it should undoubtedly be passed. It 
has been favorably reported by the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands and is ready for consideration and action by the Senate. 
In fact, the reading by the Clerk of the bill and the committee's 
report should be sufficient to cause it to pass the Senate. No 
further explanation should be required. It should pass unani- 
mously. I urge my motion to proceed with consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to ask the Senator from Mon- 
tana what amount the bill carries? 

Mr. MYERS. One million dollars, or so much thereof as may 
be needed. 

Mr, PENROSE. 
of economy now. 

Mr. MYERS. So far as the war is concerned, I think we will, 
and we ought to do so, and I am heartily in favor of it; but 
we all realize that there must be some reconstruction legislation 
for the peace to follow the war and to readjust economic con- 
ditions, and we can net do that without some expenditure of 
money. In some instances I believe it would be a wise ex- 
penditure. If the Senate thinks the amount sought by this bill 
to be appropriated is too much, let the Senate cut down the 
amount; but I think the bill ought to be considered now. If 
it is not considered in the next few days, it may not be heard of 
again during this session of Congress. This will be a very 
crowded session. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not think the country would suffer 
much if the bill never was heard of. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator is entitled to his opinion, but a 
great many think differently ; in fact, nearly all who have heard 
of it think differently, and I suggest that the Senator wait to 
learn more of it before expressing such an opinion, 

Mr. PENROSE. Here we assemble after reading with great 
interest in this morning’s paper a statement by the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations to the effect that economy 
is to be the order of the day, and the first proposition that comes 
up is for the expenditure of $1,000,000, 

Mr. MYERS. I agree that economy ought to be the motto of 
the day, but that does not mean that we will never expend 
another dollar for any purpose whatever. I think it should be 
taken to mean that our expenditure of money should be judi- 
ciously made and carefully guarded, but some things are neces- 
sary and must be provided for. This would be a very wise and 
most beneficial expenditure. I ask that Senators learn some- 
thing of the bill before forming opinions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Montana to proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as ip Commitice 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask that the bill and the report of the com- 
mittee be read by the Clerk for the information of the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the Senator from Montana has 
asked for the reading of the report. 

Mr. MYERS. For the reading of the bill and the report of 
the committee. 

Mr. BORAH. 
objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it cnacted, etc., That, with a view to providing legitimate avenues 
of sustenance and maintenance for the soldiers and sailors of the United 
States who shall return to the United States and to private life at the 
end of the present war in which the United States Government is en- 
gaged, and with a view to maintaining in a stable condition the economic 
interests of the United States and encouraging food production, agri 
culture, industry, and commerce and affording employment for the mil- 
lions of returned soldiers and sailors and no longer needed munitions 
workers and shipbuilders and others employed in war industries at the 
conclusion of the aforesaid war, and for the general welfare and develop- 
ment of the country, the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author'zed 
and directed forthwith to make or cause to be made a comprehensive 
survey and classification of all unentered public lands of the United 


States Government, and of all irrigable, as well as unirrigable, lands of 
the public domain, and of all privately owned, cut-over, and logged 


I thought we were going to begin a course 


As we are to be here until 1 o’clock, I make no 
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lands in the United States which are now idle, unoccupied, and unpro- 
ductive, and of all privately owned swamp or overflowed lands in the 
United States now unused and unproductive, and of all other totally 
unused and unpreductive lands of the United States, privately owned or 
a part of the public domain which, in the opinion of the Secretary of the 
Interior, might be reclaimed and put to productive use, with a view to 
ascertaining the area, location, nature, and possibilities of all such 
lands and any other waste lands susceptible of reclamation, settlement, 
and cultivation, in order to determine what may be necessary to bring 
them under cultivation and to put_them to productive uses, and the 
amount of money and what methods may be necessary therefor; and 
he is further authorized and directed to make careful investigation of 
possible plans and methods of bringing the different classes of all such 
jiands under settlement by returned soldiers and sailors of the United 
States and industrial laborers out of employment at or before the con- 
clusion of the aforesaid war, and the best methods and terms of making 
public lands of the United States available therefor, and the best 
methods and terms for acquisition by the United States of ail such pri- 
vately owned, cut-over, logged, or overflowed lands or other unused pri- 
vately owned lands, and what would be proper, appropriate, and gen- 
crous terms of disposition of any or all thereof to returned and hon- 
erably discharged soldiers and sailors of the United States and to 
former munitions workers and others employed during all or any part 
of said war at war industries, and to citizens of the United States in 
general. That the Secretary of the Interior shall investigate thoroughly 
all of the aforesaid cahtinci and everything connected therewith and 
the policy of encouraging ‘all such persons to settle on some of such 
lands and to engage in agriculture, horticulture, farming, and live-stock 
raising, and to ascertain what amount of capital it would take there- 
for and how it should be furnished and upen what terms. In doing so 
the Secretary of the Interior shall use and have at his disposition and 
under his control the General Land Office and all of its officials and em- 
ployees, the Reclamation Service and all of its officials and employees, 
the Geological Survey and all of its officials and employees, and any 
other ageucy of the United States Government which, upon his request, 
the President of the United States may designate or direct to aid him 
in any of the aforesaid work, and in addition thereto the Secretary of 
the Interior may employ for such length of time as he may see fit any 
person or persons, agencies, or instrumentalities not connected with the 
United States Government and such other em loyees as he may deem 
hecessary; and upon the completion of all thereof, which is hereby 
directed to be done as soon as reasonable and possible, the Secretary 
of the Interior shall, as soon as feasible, make full report of all thereof 
and of all of his work thereunder to the Congress of the United States, 
which report shall be accompanied by such recommendations as may 
be proper and as he may see fit to make, and by the submission of any 
scheme or plan for the disposition, settlement, and cultivation of such 
lands as aforesaid that he may devise and recommend, together with an 
estimate by him of the probable cost thereof, 

Sec, 2. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions hereof 
there is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury of the 
United States otherwise unappropriated, the sum of $1,000,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, to be expended under the direction 
and control of the Secretary of the Interior and under rules, regula- 
tions, and plans te be by him made and promulgated. With the afore- 
said report to the Congress the Secretary of the Interior shall make to 
the Congress report of how much money herein appropriated was ex- 
pended and how expended. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the re- 
port of the committe. 


The Secretary read the report submitted Ly Mr. Myers, from 
the Committee on Public Lands, October 7, 1918, as follows: 


The Committee on Public Lands, to which was referred the bill (s. 
4947) to provide for a survey and classification by the Secretary of the 
Interior of all unentered public lands of the United States and all un- 
used, cut-over, logged, and swamp lands and other unused lands of the 
United States, with a view to disposing thereof to honorably discharged 
soldiers and sailors and others, and for other purposes, having had the 
same under consideration, begs leave to report it back to the Senate 
with an amendment, and as amended recommend that the bill do pass. 

The bill was referred to the Department of the Interior, and the Secre- 


tary of the department furnished the committee with the following 
report thereon : , 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, September 23, 1918. 

My Dear Senator: I am in receipt of a copy of Senate bill 4947, in- 
troduced by yourself, together with a request from the Committee on 
Public Lands for a report thereon. 

This bill in brief provides for a survey and classification by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of all unentered public lands of the United States 
and all unused cut-over, logged, and swamp lands and other unused 
lands of the United States, with a view to disposing thereof to honorably 
discharged soldiers and sailors and others, and for other purposes. 

This measure has my hearty approval. I believe, however, that the 
work necessary to do now to meet the needs of returning soldiers and 
sailors can be done for $1 000.000 or less 

I am now having prepared under the Reclamation Service a rough 
Survey of the country which will show those largest bodies of land which 
may be wisely placed under irrigation, those which have been cut over, 
and those which can be reclaimed by draining. I also am gathering 
facts as to the size and availability of the bodies of unused tillable lands 
in the country, for it has seemed to-me likely that each State might, 
to some degree, care to cooperate in the providing of farm homes for its 
own returned soldiers, and that it was well to have some information in 
hand for the Congress on this matter. 

The appropriation made by the Congress of $100,000 as to irrigable 
lands and $100,000 for the other classes is, of course, insufficient for 
more than what I have termed a rough survey. It will enable us to 
know where those lands are which may be available. But this is no 
more than the beginning of the task if we are to be ready against the 
return of our troops from abroad to offer them an opportunity to build 
farm homes for themselves for which they shall repay the Government 
throughout a long term of years. 

We must know, first, what lands are available for such use. Then 
we must have surveys and estimates made which will enable us to say 
which bodies of land of the various classes are most available, and 
that from many standpoints—soil. climate, markets, relative cost of 
reclamation. And, thirdly. when these selections are made in the 
different sections of the country plans in detail must be made which 
can be submitted to the Congress for the development of these proj- 
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ects. To do this as to the drainable lands of the South, for instance, 
or the irrigable lands of the West, will necessitate speed if we are to 
meet the soldiers on their return with a positive proposition that they 
may take new employment under the Government in. constructive na- 
tional work, 

I beg to inclose a copy of a letter sent to the President and one to 
the Hon. Swacar SueErvey, of the House of Representatives. 

Cordially, yours, 
FRANKLIN K. LANE. 
Hop. Henry L. Myers, 
United States Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 31, 1918. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I believe the time has come when we should 
give thought to the preparation of plans for providing opportunity for 
our soldiers returning trom the war. LBecause this department has 
handled similar problems, I consider it my duty to bring this matter to 
the attention of yourself anid Congress. 

Every country has found itself face to face with this situation at 
the close of a great war. From Rome, under Cesar, to France, under 
Napoleon, down even to our own Civil War, the problem arose as to 
what could be done with the soldiers to be mustered out of military 
service. 

At the close of the Civil War America faced a somewhat similar 
situation. But fortunately at that time the public domain offered op- 
portunity to the home-returning soldiers. The great part the veterans 
of that war played in developing the West is one of our epics. The 
homestead law had been signed by Lincoln in the second year of the 
war, so that out of our wealth in lands we had farms to offer the 
million of veterans. It was also the era of transcontinental railway 
construction. It was likewise the period of rapid, yet broad and full, 
development of towns and communities and States. 

To the great number of returning soldiers land will offer the great 
and fundamental opportunity. The experience of wars points out the 
lesson that our service men, because of army life, with its openness 
and activity, will largely seek out-of-doors vocations and occupations, 
This fact is accepted by the allied European nations. That is why 
their programs and policies of relocating and readjustment emphasize 
the opportunities on the land for the returning soldier. The question, 
then, is, What jand can be made available for farm homes for our 
soldiers ? zat 

We do not have the bountiful public domain of the sixties and seven- 
ties. In a literal sense, for the use of it on a generous scale for soldier 
farm homes as in the sixties, “ the public domain is gone." The official 


figures at the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1917, show this: We 
have unappropriated land in the continental United States to the 


amount of 230,657,755 acres. It is safe to say that not one-half of 
this land will ever prove to be cultivable in any sense. So we have no 
land in any way comparabie to that in the public domain when Appomat; 
tox came and men turned westward with army rifle and “ roll blanket 
to begin life anew. Ad 

While we do not have that matchless public domain of 1865, we do 
have millions of acres of undeveloped lands that can be made available 
for our heme-coming soldiers. We have arid lands in the West, cut- 
over lands in the Northwest, Lake States, and South, and also swamp 
lands in the Middle West and South, which can be made available 
through the proper development. Much of this land can be made suit- 
able for farm homes if properly handled. But it will require that cach 
type of land be dealt with in its own particular fashion. The arid land 
will require water, the cut-over land will require clearing and the 
swamp land must be drained. Without any of these aids, they remain 
largely ‘““No man’s land.” ‘The solution of these problems is no new 
thing. In the admirable achievement of the Reclamation Service in 
reclamation and drainage we have abundant proof of what can he done. 

Looking toward the construction of additional projects, I am glad to 
say that plans and investigations have been under way for some time. 
A survey and study has been in the course of consummation by the 
Reclamation Service on the great Colorado Basin. That great project, 
I believe, will appeal to the new spirit of America. It would mean the 
conquest of an empire in the Southwest. It is believed that more than 
3,000,000 cf acres of arid —~ a be — by the completion of 

e upper and lower Coforado Bavin projects. 
by tae been officially estimated that more than 15,000,000 acres of 
irrigable land now remain in the Government's hands. This is the great 
remaining storehouse of Government land for reclamation. Under what 
policy and program millions of these acres could be reclaimed for future 
farms and homes remains for legislation to determine. The amount of 
swamp and cut-over lands in the United States that can be made avail- 
able for farming is extensive. Just how much there is has never been 
determined with any degree of accuracy. Practically al! of it has 
assed into private ownership. For that reason in considering its use 
it would be necessary to work out a policy between the private owners 
and the Government unless the land was purchased. It has been esti- 
mated that the total area of swamp and overflowed lands in the United 
States is between seventy and eighty million acres. Of this amount It 
is stated that about “ 60,000,000 acres can be reclaimed and made profit- 
able for agriculture.” The undeveloped swamp lands lie chietiy im 
Florida, in the States along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, in the Missts- 
sippi Delta, and in Missouri, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and California. 

What amount of land in its natural state unfit for farm homes can 
be made suitable by cu'tivation | drainn mix thorou survevs and 
studies can develop. We know that authentic figures show that more 
than 15,000,000 acres have been reclaimed for profitable farming, most 
of which lies In the Mississippi River Valley. ae 

The amount of cut-over lands in the United States. of course, it is 
impossible even in approximation to estimate. These tands, however, lie 
largely in the South Atlantic and Gulf States, the Lake States, and the 
Northwestern States. A rough estimate of their number is about 
200,000,000 acres—that is, of land suitable for agricultural development. 
Substantially all this cut-over or logged-off land is in private ownership. 
The failure of this land to be develeped is largely due to inadequate 
method of approach. Unless a new policy of development ts worked out 
in cooperation between the Federal Government, the States, and the 
individual owners a greater part of it will remain unsettled and unculti- 
vated. The undeveloped cut-over lands lie chiefly in the Pacific North- 
west (particularly in Washington and Oregon), in the Lake States (Min 
nesota. Michigan. and Wiscensin), and in the South ‘tlanti: and Gulf 
coastal States (Virginia, North Carelina. Seuth Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas). 
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Any plan for the development of land for the returning soldier will 
come face to face with the fact that a new policy will have to meet the 
new conditions. The era of free or cheap land in the United States has 
passed. We must meet the new conditions of developing lands in 
advance; security must to a degree displace speculation. Seme of the 
defects in our old system have been described by Dr. Elwood Mead in 
these words: 

‘“ Selence (should) have gone hand in hand with the settlement of the 
arid and semiarid covntry, and all that science could give would have 
been utilized, first in the creation of the conditions of settlement and 
then in aiding the settler in difficult tasks.” Because nothing was done, 
ibese heroic but uninformed souls were bedeviled by the winds, cold, 
drought, and insect pests. They wasted their efforts, lost their hopes 
nod ambitions, and a tragic percentage liefi, impoverished and embit- 
tered. The tragic part of this history is that nearly all this suffering 
and loss could have been avoided under a carefully thought-out plan of 
devclopment.” 

There are certain tendencies which we ought to face frankly in our 
consideration of a policy for land to the home-coming soldier. First, 
the drift to farm tenancy. The experience of the world shows without 
question that the happiest —— the best farms, and the soundest 
political conditions are found where the farmer owns the home and the 
farm.lands. The growth of tenancy in America shows an increase of 
32 per cent for the 20 years between 1890 and 1910. Second, the drift 
to urban life. In 1880 of the total population of the United States 29.5 
per cent of our eo resided in cities, and 70.5 per cent in the country. 
At the census of 1910, 46.3 per cent resided in cities and 53.7 per cent 
remained in the country. It is evident that since the war in Europe 
there has been a decided increase in the trend toward the city, because 
of industrial conditions. The adoption by the United States of new 
policies In its land development plans for returning veterans will also 
contribute to the amelioration of these two dangers to American life. 

A plan of land development, whereby land is developed in large areas, 
subdivided into individual farms, then sold to actual bona-fide farmers 
on a long-time payment basis, has been in force not only in the United 
States under the reclamation act, but also in many other countries for 
several years. It has proved a distinct success. In Denmark, Ireland, 
New Zealand, and the Australian Commonwealth it has completely; 
changed the land situation. One of the new features of this plan is that 
holders are aided in improving and cultivating the farm. In a word, 
there is organized community development. Its beneficial results have 
been well described by the Canadian commission which was appointed 
to investigate its results in New Zealand in these words : 

“se © * the farmers have bullt better houses or remodeled their old 
ones, taemgt a larger acreage of land under cultivation that would 
otherwise be lying idle; have bought and kept better live stock; have 
bought and urged more labor-saving machinery on the farms and in the 
houses. * * * ‘They keep more sheep and pigs and have so largely 
increased the revenue from their farms that they are able to meet the 
payments on the mortgages and to adopt a higher standard of living 
and a better one. Throughout the country a higher and better civiliza- 
tion is gradually being evolved; the young men and women who are 
growing up are happy and contented to remain at home on the farm and 
find ample time and opportunity for recreation and entertainment of a 
kind more wholesome and elevating than can be obtained in the cities.” 

It may be said that this country outside of Alaska has no frontier 
to-day. Of course, Alaska will still offer opportunity for a pioneer life. 
And of course Alaska likewise has yet unknown remarkable agricultural 
possibilities, but unless we make possible the development of this land 
by the men who desire their life in that field, we will lose a great 
national opportunity. 

This is an immediate duty. It will be too late to plan for these things 
when the war is over. Our thought now should be given to the problem. 
And I therefore desire to bring to your mind the wisdom of immediately 
supplying the Interior Department with a sufficient fund with which to 
make the necessary surveys and studies. We should know by the time 
the war ends, not merely how much arid land can be irrigated, nor how 
much swamp land reclaimed, nor where the grazing land is and how 
many cattle it will support, nor how much cut-over land can be cleared, 
but we should know with definiteness where it is practicable to begin new 
irrigation projects, what the character of the land is, what the nature of 
the improvements needed will be, and what the cost will be. We should 
know also, not In a general way, but with particularity, what definite 
areas of swamp land may be reclaimed, how they can be drained, what 
the cost of the drainage will be, what crops they will raise. We should 
have in mind specific areas of grazing lands, with a knowledge of the 
cattle which are best adapted to them, and the practicability of sup- 
porting a family upon them. So, too, with our cut-over lands. We 
should know what it would cost to pull or “ blow-out” stumps and to 
put the lands into condition for a farm home. 

And all this should be done upon a definite planning basis. We should 
think as carefully of each one of these presets as George Washington 
thought of the planning of the city of Washington. We should know 
what it will cost to buy these lands if they are in private hands. In 
short, at the conclusion of the war the United States should be able to 
say to its returned soldiers: “If you wish to go upen a farm, here are 
a variety of farms of which you may take your pick, which the Govern- 
ment has prepared against the time of your returning” I do not mean 
by this to carry the implication that we should do any other work now 
than the work of planning. A very small sum of money put into the 
hands of men of thought, experience, and vision will give us a program 
which will make us feel entirely confident that we are not to be sub- 
merged industrially or otherwise by labor which we will not be able to 
absorb, or that we would be in a condition where we would show a Jack 
of respect for those who return as heroes, but who will be without means 
of immediate self-support. 

A million or two dollars, if appropriated now, will put this work wel! 
under way 

This plan does not contemplate anything like charity io the soldier. 

Te is not to be given a bounty. He is not to be made to feel that he is 
a dependent. On the contrary, he is to continue in a sense in the service 
of the Government. Instead of destroying our enemies, he is to develop 
eur resources 

The work that is to be done, other than the planning, should be done 
by the soldier himself. The dam or the irrigation project should be 
built by him. the canals, the ditches, the breaking of the land, and the 
building of the houses should, under proper direction, be his occupation. 
He should be allowed to make bis own home, cared for while he is doing 
it, and given an interest in the land for which he can pay through a 
long pertod of years, perhaps 30 or 40 years. This same policy can be 
carried out as to the other classes of land. So that the soldier on his 
return would have an opportunity to make a home for himself, to build a 
home with money which we would advance and which he would repay, 
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and for the repayment we would have an abundant security. The farms 
should not be turned over as the prairies were—unbroken, unfenced, 
withouc accommodations for men or animals. There should be prepared 
homes, all of which can be constructed by the men themselves, and paid 
for by them under a system of simple devising by which modern methods 
of finance will be applied to their needs. 

As I have indicated, this is not a mere Utopian vision. It is, with 
slight variations, a policy which other countries are pursuing success- 
fully. The plan is simple. I will undertake to present to the Congress 
definite projects for the development of this country through the use of 
the returned soldier by which the United States, lending its credit, may 
increase its resources and its population and the happiness of its people 
with a cost to itself of no more than the few hundred thousand dollars 
that it will take to study this problem through competent men, ‘This 
work should not be postponed. 

Cordially and faithfully, yours, . 
FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 
AvaustT 2, 1918. 

My Dear Mn. Sueniey: I wish to express my appreciation of the 
action of your committee in appropriating $200,000 for the preliminary 
study of the unused lands of the country with the purpose in view of 
providing homes for returned soldiers. Since your action the President 
has approved a recommendation for an appropriation of $1,000,000 to 
be used in the same work. I am proceeding to organize this work in the 
hope that the larger amount will be available soon after the new session 
of Congress opens. In this connection I submit a brief outline of the 
efforts made in other countries along somewhat similar lines, 


UNITED KINGDOM, 


Legislation has been enacted by Parliament (6 and 7 Geo. V, c. 38) 
enabling the board of agriculture and fisheries to acquire land for a 
small number of experimental holdings for returning men in England 
and Wales, The measure provides for small farms not exceeding 50 
acres, to be of three different types, mixed farming, dairying, and market 
gardening. Men without previous farming experience gre to be given 
preliminary training on a demonstration farm, under the supervision 
of a director, receiving a fair living wage. When they are considered 
apable of taking up a holding for themselves it will be allotted. Under 
this small-holding scheme I understand that land has been acquired in 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. The board is likewise working out a large 
oregram, to be later recommended to the ministry. In Scotland the 
wg of agriculture under the act above mentioned has also taken up 
and. 

CANADA, 

With reference to the Dominion lands, the reserved areas (known as 
Crown lands) are placed in the hands of a settlement board, which con- 
sists of three members. A free grant of 160 acres is made to the re- 
turning soldier, and the board is empowered to grant a loan of not ex- 
ceeding $2,000 to each man, to be spent in erecting a house, purchasing 
neg and stock, and generally in prepariss the land. ‘This loan 
will be a first mortgage on the homestead. It will be advanced at a low 
rate of interest (5 per cent), and will have to be repaid in 15 years. 
Applicants for lands or loans must have had previous farming experi- 
ence. Intending settlers among returning soldiers without previous 
farming experience can go upon demonstration farms for training. If 
they elect, however, they may go upon farms of selected and approved 
farmers for a definite time. In either case employment at current wages 
will be paid. ‘“ The classes entitled to pare. says the report of 
Lord Tennyson's committee, “include honorably discharged ex-service 
men from the forces of Canada, the United Kingdom, and any of the 
self-governing British Dominions, and to the widows of soldiers and 
sailors from other parts of the Kmpire whose husbands died while on 
active service.” 

Ontario: Under the act No. 150, passed in 1916, the Government 
rants free to ex-service men 160 acres of land. Loans of $500, bearing 
nterest at 6 per cent and repayable within 10 years, can be secured 
from the provincial government. Training is provided for men with no 

agricultural experience. A training depot has been established at Mon- 
teith which provides living accommodations and board during instruc- 
tion. A reasonable wage, under the act, is to be paid. When a suilicient 
number of men are trained, a settlement is to be established, farms of 
80 acres, of which 10 acres will be cleared, will be granted free and a 
loan up to $500 advatced for farm machinery and stock, repayable over 
20 years. Provisions will be made for married men to have their fam- 
ilies with them as soon as practicable. 

British Columbia: The British Columbian act (6 Geo. V, No. 59), 
passed in 1916, provides for the settlement of ex-service men, including 
the widows of men who would have come under the act. ‘The lands are 
to be granted free. In addition ex-service men can obtain on payment of 
about $10 a preemption claim to land, the area and residence require- 
ments to be tixed by regulation, which is to be free of all taxes eset 
for educational purposes. The act likewise provides that a fund shall be 
established from the sale of Crown lands. This fund is to be used for 
loans to returned soldiers, and will be administered by the Agricultural 
Credit Commission of British Columbia, 

New Brunswick: An act was passed in 1916 (6 Geo, V, No. 9) author- 
izing the provincial government to develop a scheme for the settlement 
of men who have served in the present war. The work is to be done 
by the farm settlement board, and an area of 20,000 acres has aiready 
been set aside for beginning settlements. Settlements are to accommo- 
date from 100 to 250 families, and a demonstration farm is to be es- 
tablished to provide implements and information. The farms will be 
from 10 to 100 acres, and the cost will vary. Those on Crown lands 
will be governed by the actual cost. of improvements, the payment of 
which will be on moderate terms, spread over 20 years. Ex-service men 
can obtain employment in preparing the holdings until they desire to 
take up a farm. 

AUSTRALIA, 

The Commonwealth of Australia held a conference of the Federal and 
State authorities in 1917. A board was appointed, which was to include 
a minister from each State, and the Commonwealth authorized an ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000 for the work. The beard is now working 
on plans for advancing money to soldier settlers, with rates of interest, 
method of repayment, and policy yet unannounced. The various States 
of the Commonwealth have taken the following steps for preparing lane 
for returning service men: 

New South Wales: In 1916, under the returned soldiers’ settlement 
act (No. 21), areas of Crown land and resumed private lands have been 
set aside for the settlement of returned Australian soldiers. The Statc 

overnment will extend these advantages to soldiers of the Empire, and 
as already undertaken the preparation of 1,000 farms in the Yanco 
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irrigation area. The average farm is to be 50 acres, with a perpetual 
lease, and the rent 24 per cent of the capital value, besides water rent. 
Advances will be made by the Government for the purpose of (1) pay- 
ing off debts due the Crown, (2) for paying off encumbrances on the 
land, and (3) for building houses and making other improvements. Dur- 
ing the initial stages, before the land has become productive, the Goy- 
ernment may suspend payment. ‘The proposed suspension applies to 
payments due (a) for rent, (b) water charges, (c) improvements, and 
(a) installments of purchase money. The Government Saving Bank of 
New South Wales will advance an amount up to three-fourths of the 
holder’s interest in ‘mprovements. ‘The legislation also provides fer a 
previous six months’ agricultural experience for the returning soldier. 
Otherwise, if he elects, he can go to the Government farm for the 
necessary training. ; 

Victoria: Legislation indicating the policy of the Government has 
been introduced into the State parliament. It contains the following 
provisions : Irrigation land is to be open in settlements to the returnin 
men, Settlers must pay deposits of 3 per cent on capital value, an 
make subsequent payment at the rate of 6 per cent per annum for 314 
years to cover the interest and purchase money. pn case of soldiers 
trom active service no payments for the first three years. In addition, 
advances will be made by the State government up to 70 per cent of 
the value of improvements, with a maximum of about $2,500. Previous 
ugricultural experience is required before taking up land. 

Queensland: The discharged soldiers’ settlement act (No. 32) was 
passed in 1917. It provides facilities not only for the settlement of ex- 
service men of the Commonwealth, but extends it also to men of the 
United Kingdom and its allies. Crown lands and lands resumed by the 
State government are offered for settlement in “ perpetual lease.” No 
rent is required during the first three years, but after that time survey 
fees will be payable in 10 installments, and rent must be pald. On 
Crown lands the rent will be 14 per cent of the capital value of the land. 
At the end of 15 years the rent will be determined by the land court. 
The lease will contain provisions for making improvements, for pre- 
paring the land, for stocking the farm, and erecting buildings—up to a 
sum not exceeding about $1,000. Advances to that amount can be se- 
cured from the Government Saving Bank, repayable by installments ex- 
tending over 40 years. It is my understanding that an area of 60,000 
acres has already been set aside by the Government in advance of this 
proposed legislation. 

_south Australia: By the returned soldiers’ settlement act of 1916 
(7 Geo. V, No. 1264) the State government has set aside two large 
blocks of lands, and liberal advances and conditions will be given 
returning soldiers. The administration of the land is in the hands of 
the land board. 

Western Australia: A reservation of land has been 
Government for the returning soldiers. 
ject only to survey fees, is provided, and the repayment of these fees, 
together with charges against preliminary improvements, with the 
repayments of capital values. extends over 30 years. Loans can be 
secured from the State Agricultural Bank. On each settlement a cen- 
tral farm where soldiers can obtain practical training in agriculture 
will be established under State supervision. 

Tasmania: Under the returned soldiers’ settlement act of 1916 (5 
Geo, V, 20) free grants of land are made to service men from Tasmania, 
The act provides for the sale or lease to returning men of the Australian 
forces and those from the United Kingdom up to 200 acres. A sum of 
money up to $1,500 may be advanced for improvements, implements, 
and stock, to be repaid in installments. No rates or taxes for four years 
will be payable by returning men. The legislation provides that some 
previous agricultural experience is necessary, otherwise the State farm 
at Deloraine will give adequate training necessary. 

NEW ZEALAND. 


The discharged soldiers’ settlement act was passed in 1915 (6 Geo, 
V, 45) and amended in 1916, with a view to settling soldiers on the 
land. Provisions are made in the acts for the setting apart of areas 
of land for selection by discharged soldiers, and facilities are given 
whereby holdings may be acquired on easy terms. Advances may be 
made to selectors for clearing and improving the land, erecting build- 
ings, and purchasing stock. Preference is likewise given to soldiers 
at the ordinary land sales. Following the example of the requirements 
for colenization, men who have had no previous farming experience can 
arrange for training on the State farms. These acts apply only to men 
belonging to the New Zealand forces and residents of the Dominion who 
have served in active military and naval forces. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


It is understood that the Union Government is working on a plan for 
settlement for a limited number of ex-service men with special qualifi- 
cations for land development. 


made by the 
Settlement on 160 acres, sub- 


FRANCE, 


On April 9, 1918, President Poincare signed a law providing for the 
acquisition of small rural properties by soldier and civilian victims of 
the war. It provides in part for ‘‘ individual mortgage loans to facili- 
tate acquisition, parceling out, transformation, and reconstitution of 
small rural properties of which the value does not exceed 10,000 francs.” 
The loans are to be made from the agricultural lending societies at a 
rate of 1 per cent, with a term of 25 years. Advances for improve- 
ments are provided for, and a special commission is appointed to ad- 
minister the law. 

Since a large part of the soldiers of France are landowners, it is 
evident that the problem of the demobilization of the armies at the 
end of the war will be a simple one. The French soldiers will simply 
return to their farm homes. 

This outline of the plans of other nations for their returning soldiers 
indicates that much thought and work have been given in these coun- 
tries toward the solution of this problem. Of course I realize that these 
policies are made to fit the conditions and conduct of each particular 
part, whether it be nation or state. And I do not mean to imply that 
we can model our plans or policies along those lines. But I do believe 
that this knowledge points out one lesson that has much good in it. 
That is this, that the preparation of plans for providing opportunity 
for our returning soldiers can not be left to the day when the war is 
over. 

Cordially, yours, 
FRANKLIN K. LAN®. 


Hion. Swacar SHERLFY, 
Chairman Commitice on Appropriations, House of Representa- 
tives. 
The proposed legislation is for the purpose of providing an oppor- 
tunity to procure homes for those of our returning sailors and soldiers 
who may wish them upon their return from the war, as well as giving 
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a like opportunity to thousands of workers in munitions factories and 
other war industries who at the conclusion of the war will be out of 
employment. It is intended to promote as nothing else ever has the 
“back to the land” spirit. It is recognized that one of the great 
evils of the times in our country is the overcrowding and congestion of 
people in the cities, many of whom are utterly unfitted for city life 
and not adapted to the vocations thereof. After the war this unde- 
sirable condition will be greatly intensified. Further, there will be 
hundreds of thousands of young men who will have returned from 
service in our Army or Navy who will be out of employment and for 
whom there will be no jobs or positions. In addition there will be 
thousands and thousands of men and women, row employed in muni- 
tions factories and other war industries which will have to close at the 
end of the war, who will be out of employment. Many of them will 
have some means which they will have saved at their employment and 
with which they could locate upon and improve land and engage in agri- 
culture, horticulture, or live-stock raising. All of the above-described 
classes of people will be needed on the land. The land will need them 
and they will need the land. It should be the object of the Government, 
and it is the object of this proposed legislation, to provide them with 
the opportunity of getting on the land. Furthermore, the undertaking 
which this proposed legislation contemplates, if embarked upon by the 
Government, would afford employment to thousands of men who will be 
out of employment at the termination of the war, when there will be a 
scarcity of employment in this country and when the idle will be clam- 
oring for employment. 

This bill is in line with proposed legislation suggested by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the committee believes it of great importance. 
The committee further believes that it should be attended to in ample 
time and that no time should be lost in doing so. The war may end 
im another year, and if this scheme is to be embarked upon at all no 
time should be lost in doing so. The committee believes the proposed 
legislation and the undertaking contemplated thereby to be of great and 
vital importance to the country and a great and valuable economic 
program. 

The committee recommends that, by amendment, the amount to be 
appropriated be reduced to $1,000,000, which in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, as well as in the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior, will 
be amply sufficient. Of course, according to the terms of the bill, only 
so much thereof as would be needed is to be appropriated. With that 
amendment, the committee heartily recommends the bill for passage. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, some days ago the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Martin], the leader of the majority, gave out an 
interview upon the question of expenditures and the curtailment 
of expenditures by the Government for the future. I read a par- 
agraph from that interview, as follows: 

We have got to stop waste, extravagance, and reckless expenditure or 
the country is ruined. Unless there is an immediate cessation in piling 
up enormous indebtedness the pecete of this Nation will be “* hewe rs of 
wood and drawers of water” for generations. I want to begin curtail- 
ing appropriations at once. I want to get the country back into norma! 
condition. This must not be done violently, but as rapidly as possible. 

This announces a wise and statesmanlike policy, and, for what 
it is worth, I want to commend the Senator from Virginia for 
his statement and to assure him that he will get a vast amount 
of support if he will carry forward this program. 

Mr. President, outside of the immediate questions of the war, 
the most vital question with which the country has now to deal 
is that of the curtailment of expenditures, and that relates not 
alone to war expenditures, which will necessarily and promptly 
be curtailed when the war shall have ended, but it relates to the 
expenditures which have been characteristic of our Government 
in times of peace. I say this, Mr. President, regardless of what 
party is in power. 

If the people really knew the method and the manner in which 
we expend money and the waste of which we are guilty. they 
would mob us. It is by reason of the fact that the details of 
these expenditures are kept from the people that public opinion 
is not aroused to its height in regard to this matter. I was, 
therefore, exceedingly pleased when I saw that the able Senator 
from Virginia, the leader of the majority, at once seized upon 
the proposition of initiating a program of retrenchment Which, 
I trust, will not relate alone to expenditures which have been 
necessarily incurred by the war, but to expenditures which 
have been characteristic of the Government in times of peace. 
We have for years been a wasteful, extravagant Government, 
expending money as if it came like “ manna” from heaven and 
not through and by the toil and energy of the people. 

Mr. President, there are some items which, it seems to me, 
ought to receive the consideration of the departments and of 
of Congress at once. I want to read a statement which appeared 
in a recent Washington Post, as follows: 

The War Department yesterday authorized the Construction Divisien 
to proceed with 13.war projects, costing $18,000,000. The largest 
appropriation, one of $7,500,000, was made for enlargement of Camp 
Grant, I. 

Other appropriations for extensions included Camp Custer, Mich., 
$4,815,000 ; Camp Dodge, Iowa, $2,835.210; Delaware ordnance depot, 
$1,203,185 ; and aerial gunnery school, Miami, Fla., $660,000. 

IT am unable to say, without yet knowing the terms and condi- 
tions of the armistice, and therefore being unable to judge en- 
tirely of the future, how far these curtailments may now be 
earried and to what extent we may now initiate retrenchments; 
but it does seem to me that those items are well worthy of the 
consideration of the Secretary of War, with the view of elimi- 
nating that further expenditure, if possible. I believe the terms 
of the armistice will be such as to make it impossible for Ger- 
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many to renew hostilities. We will know the terms in a few 
minutes, and I trust such expenditures as this may be greatly 
curtailed, ‘ : : 

Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia will find, as he 


undertakes to carry forward this very wise program, that there 
will be a thousand reasons given for the continuance and mainte- 
nance of every expenditure which has been provided for. He 
will find that there will be a thousand reasons given for the 
maintenance and extension of every bureau that is now in 


existence; and before another fortnight has passed a powerful 
propzganda will have begun in this country for the purpose of 
satisfying the people that not only are these present organiza- 


tions and institutions and bureaus and officers necessary, but 
that it is even necessary to enlarge and to extend them. 

There is one thing that Congress has never yet been able to do, 
and that is to abolish a bureau or abolish an office. Congress 
has great capacity to make 12 men do what 1 man did before, 
but practically no capacity apparently to curtail or limit either 
the employees or the expenditures. I say to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia that he will find that he has announced a program which 
it will be very difficult, indeed, for him to carry forward; and 
it is a program which, if carried out, will have to be carried 
forward regardless of party lines. : 

The reconstruction task which is soon to begin in Europe is 
as stupendous and overwhelming as the winning of the war 
itself. Millions upon millions of people will be out of employ- 
ment and without the means of sustenance, and the United 
States must necessarily do its part in the feeding and taking 
care of this class of people. The burden upon the American 
people is already great—necessarily great—because nobody 
coniplained of a single dollar that was necessary to expend in 
the winning of the war; but because the burden of the American 
people is, and necessarily has to be, heavy, and, therefore, it 
ought to be the policy of Congress to eliminate and cut out every 
possible unnecessary expenditure. We want to do our part to 
the end, and let us waste nowhere and do unnecessary things. 

National waste, Mr. President, has become a disease. It is 
not only characteristic of the National Government, and has 
been for years and years, but it is characteristic of township 
governments and county governments and city governments and 
State governments throughout this country. A republican form 
of government is necessarily a very expensive form of govern- 
ment at best, and especially under a Federal system such as we 
have, with its double layer and double tier of officers in the 
State and in the Nation. It is necessarily an expensive form of 
government; it is one of the prices which we pay for a republican 
torm of government; but it behooves us, as the nature of it is to 
be expensive, to utilize our best efforts to see that it is not 
greater than the form of government absolutely requires. 

We have been for years here creating commissions, paying 
stupendous salaries, and creating bureaus and enlarging them 
long before the war began. I am very much afraid that we will 
continue to do it after the war is over; but, as I said a few 
moments ago, if the Senator from Virginia will carry to the 
country the details of the expenditure of this money, we can 
build up public opinion in this country so that we can get 
results here in the Congress. You will find, however, as I have 
said, that there will be a powerful propaganda justifying these 
increased expenditures, justifying the amount which we are 
now paying out in different ways and for different purposes, 
and @ven insisting upon its enlargement. 

What I have said has no reference to the particular bill 
which is before the Senate. I do not know yet what that bill 
provides for, or whether the expenditure under it is justified or 
not. I simply arose to indorse most heartily the view of the 
Senator from Virginia and to say to him I will follow his lead 
with zeal and enthusiasm even unto the full close of his pro- 
gram. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I notice that but a few mo- 
ments remain before the Senate will take a recess and proceed 
to the Hall of the House of Representatives, so I merely wish 
to say a few words at this time. 

I fully indorse the statement made by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boraw] in relation to the curtailment of the ex- 
penditures of our Government. I think, Mr. President, it is 
time now that Senators should take an interest in this subject; 
that they should not only make declarations that it ought to be 
done, but that they should point out how it can be done, then 
present a plan to the Senate, and ascertain if there is not a 
majority of the Senators in favor of a policy of restriction of 
expenditures. I have in mind, Mr. President, at some early 
date making some such recommendations; I shall wish to pre- 
sent them to the Senate, and I desire to assure the majority 
Members of this body that there will be an interest taken upon 
this side of the Chamber to stop every extravagant expenditure 
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and every waste that is now taking place, so as to make every 
dollar of the Government’s money go just as far as it would go 
if it were to be expended by an individual. If that policy is 
followed out, there is no “question but that billions of dollars 
that are appropriated for the present fiscal year need not be 
expended or used, 

Mr. President, I was very much pleased to read the recent 
statement made by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin], 
the chairman of the Appropriations Committee. I had already 
made a statement that was published generally, I suppose, but 
in the New York papers at least, that I thought extravagant 
waste now should be eliminated in every department of our 
Government. I will suggest one thing that I think ought to 
be done, and done immediately, by every department of the 
Government. I am told that in some of the recently created 
bureaus there are to-day employed over 10,000 people, and I 
know of one of them as to which I stated upon the floor of the 
Senate the other day that the head of a division of the bureau 
told me that if he were allowed to select 40 per cent of the 
employees, and had the absolute right of directing their work, 
he would accomplish more than is accomplished now by the 
100 per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator made that statement a day or 
two ago, and I was very much surprised to hear it. I should 
like to ask the Senator why the head of this bureau has not 
the power to do what he says he would like to do? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the head of the division is not 
the one who directs the employment of the persons under him. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is true of a great many of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are sent to him by officials over him, 
and he is told to put them to work; and the head of this divi 
sion says there are so many of them that they are in each 
other’s way, and some of them that never ought to be employed 
in any department of the Government, totally ignorant of the 
work that they are called upon to do. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think there is no doubt 
about that; and yet I am satisfied that there are bureaus the 
heads of which have ample powers both of employment and of 
discharge. That is the reason why I am surprised at the state- 
ment of the Senator. I fully concur in the statement so fre- 
quently made here that there are in this District perhaps 50 
per cent more employees, so called, than are necessary. I do 
not think there is any question about it. The chances are— 
and I understand that they are organizing for the purpose, and 
that means political power—that an effort will be made to 
secure their permanent retention in office. 

Mr. SMOOT. That, Mr. President, is the danger we have to 
meet to-day. 

Mr. THOMAS. The chances also are that each of the great 
political parties will cater to that situation, because it will be 
a political asset. 

Mr..SMOOT. In answer to that suggestion, I want to say 
that, so far as I am concerned, I shall not in the future ap- 
prove of an appropriation unless it is shown to the members of 
the Appropriations Committee, and by them to the Senate, that 
it is absolutely necessary that the money be expended; and 
when a request is made for a horizontal increase of employees, 
as has been done in the past, I want to say to you that the 
first thing we ought to do is to go into an investigation of the 
request and find out whether they are needed or not. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator knows that a bill is now pend- 
ing in the Senate which does that very thing—the so-called 
Nolan bill, which has passed the House. I am very glad to 
hear the Senator take that position, because I am in full sym- 
pathy with it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Utah to a characteristic phraseol- 
ogy. On page 4 of the report of the committee, in the letter 
over the signature of Franklin K. Lane, he says: 

A million or two dollars, if appropriated now, will put this work 
well under way. 

It is a case of throwing around millions. It does not much 
matter whether they get one million or two million, in Mr. 
Lane’s opinion. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator what the work is? | 

Mr. SMOOT. Survey and classification of unentered public 
lands. 


Mr. PENROSE. It is an ingenious scheme to get money out 


of the Treasury for a very great purpose. 
Mr. THOMAS. Is not that purpose connected with the pro- 
posed homestead policy for soldiers? 
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Mr. PENROSE. Yes; it is the bill that we are discussing, 
but it is so absurd for the Secretary of the Interior to say: 
“Give me a million or two million; one or two million wilt help 
along.” 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator knows that in these days a mil- 
lion is not chicken feed when it comes to national appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am hopeful, now that the war is over, 
that it will not be chicken feed. 

Mr. THOMAS, I hope so, too. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it took us a long time to learn 
to use the word “billions.” Members of the Appropriations 
Committee would be discussing a question upon the floor, and 
it was next to impossible for any of them to use the word 
“billions”; but we have got to using the. word so fiippantly 
and so often that nothing short of a billion has been thought 
worthy of consideration. As the Senator from North Carolina 
| Mr. OVERMAN] suggests, if any member of the Appropriations 
Committee undertook to save a hundred thousand dollars he 
would be laughed at; and he might just as well have gone fur- 
ther and said that a mere question of a million dollars was not 
worthy of a moment’s passing thought. 

Mr. President, we have got to return to nermal conditions. 
A reconstruction is to take place. As I have said in public 
many times, I have not been afraid of the outcome of the war. 
Suceess to the arms of America and her allies was as sure as 
that the sun would rise on the morrow. I have said that we 
would have no trouble raising money or enforcing laws and 
regulations during the time our armies were fighting the enemy 
of civilization; but I always had a fear as to our future after 
peace was declared. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I feel very certain that every Member of the 
Senate will subscribe to the view of the Senator that economy 
ought to be the watchword, but I am curious to know what 
ihe attitude of the Senator is with reference to the pending 
hill. Is he opposed to the scheme proposed, of providing homes 
for the returning soldiers upon the available lands of the 
country ? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator asks that question with a view 
of getting a direct answer, I will say that I certainly am not 
opposed to legislation along this line. I wanted to say to the 
Senator, however, that it is impossible to pass this bill to-day. 
‘There are Senators who are opposed to some provisions of it; 
and we do not want to call for a quorum before 10 minutes to 
| o'clock, as there is not a quorum in the city. ; 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator will understand that I was not 

endeavoring to hurry his obseryations. 
Mr. SMOOT. As the time has arrived for the joint meeting 
the two Houses, I will say no. more. In the near future I 
expect to point out to the Senate some of the ways that I 
helieve will save the Treasury of the United States untold mil- 
lions of dollars, and the quicker we get at it the better it 
Will be. 


of 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (at 12 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.). 
The hour having arrived at which, in accordance with the 
concurrent resolution of the two Houses, the Senate is to pro- 
ceed to the Hall of the House of Representatives to receive a 
communication from the President of the United States, the 
Sergeant at Arms will take charge. 

Thereupon the Senate, preceded by its Sergeant at Arms and 
headed by the Vice President and the Secretary, proceeded to 
the Hall of the House of Representatives. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
NO. 1339). 


(H. DOC, 


The address of the President of the United States this day 
delivered at a joint meeting of the two Houses of Congress is 
aus follows: 


GENTLEMEN OF THE ConGRESS: In these anxious times of rapid 
and stupendous change it will in some degree lighten my sense 
of responsibility to perform in person the duty of communicating 
t. you some of the larger circumstances of the situation with 
which it is necessary to deal. 

The German authorities who have, at the invitation of the 
Supreme War Council, been in communication with Marshal 
Foch have accepted and signed the terms of armistice which he 
was authorized and instructed to communicate to them. Those 
terms are as follows: 
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I. MiLirary CLAUSES ON WESTERN FRONT. 

One. Cessation of operations by land and in the air six hours 
after the signature of the armistice. 

Two. Immediate evacuation of invaded countries: Belgium, 
France, Alsace, Lorraine, Luxemburg, so ordered as to be com- 
pleted within fourteen days from the signature of the armistice. 
German troops which have not left tie above mentioned terri- 
tories within the period fixed will become prisoners of war. 
Occupation by the Allied and United States forces jointly will 
keep pace with evacuation in these areas. All movements of 
evacuation and occupation will be regulated in accordance with 
a note annexed to the stated terms. 

Three. Repatriation beginning at once and to be completed 
within fourteen days of all inhabitants of the countries above 
mentioned, including hostages and persons under trial or con- 
victed. 

Four. Surrender in good condition by the German armies of 
the following equipment: five thousand guns (two thousand five 
hundred heavy, two thousand five hundred field), thirty thou- 
s.nd machine guns. Three thousand minenwerfer. Two thou- 
sand aeroplanes (fighters, bombers—firstly D. Seventy three’s 
and night bombing machines). The above to be delivered in 
Simmstu to the Allies and United States troops in accordance 
with the detailed conditions laid down in the annexed note. 

Five. Evacuation by the German armies of the countries on 
the left bank of the Rhine. These countries on the left bank 
of the Rhine shall be administered by the local authorities under 
the control of the Allied and United States armies of occupation. 
The occupation of these territories will be determined by Allied 
and United States garrisons holding the principal crossings of 
the Rhine, Mayence, Coblenz, Cologne, together with bridge- 
heads at these points in thirty kilometer radius on the right 
bank and by garrisors similarly holding the strategec:ie points 
of the regions. A neutral zone shall be reserved on the right 
of the Rhine between the stream and a line drawn parallel to 
it forty kilometers to the east from the frontier of Holland to 
the parallel of Gernsheim ard as far as practicable a distance 
oi thirty kilometers from the east of stream from this parallel 
upon Swiss frontier. Evacuation by the enemy of the Rhine 
lands shall be so ocdered as to be completed within a further 
period of eleven days, in all nineteen days after the signature 
of the armistice. ll movements of evacuation and occupation 
will be regulated according to the note annexed. 

Six. In all territory evacuated by the enemy there shall be 
no evacuation of inhabitants; no damage or harm shall be done 
to the persons or property of the inhabitants. No destruction 
o- any kind to be committed. Military establishments of all 
kins shall be delivered intact as well as military stores of food, 
munitions, equipment not removed during the periods fixed for 
evacuation. Stores of food of all kinds for the civil population, 
cattle, ete., shall be left in situ. Industrial establishments shall 
not be impaired in any way and their personnel shall not be 
moved. Roads and means of communication of every kind, 
railroad, waterways, main roads, bridges, telegraphs, telephones, 
shall be in no manner impaired. 

Seven. Ali civil and military personnel at present employed on 
them shall remain. Five thousand locomotives, fifty thousand 
wagons and ten thousand motor lorries in working order 
vith all necessary spare parts and fittings shall be delivered to 
the Associated Powers within the period fixed for the evacuation 
of Belgium and Luxemburg. The railways of Alsace Lorraine 
shall be handed over within the same period, together with all 
pre-war personnel and material. Further mat rial necessary 
for the working of railways in the country on the left bank of 
the Rhine shall be left in situ. All stores of coal and material 
fe: the up-keep of permanent ways, signals and repair shops 
left entire in situ and kept in an efficient state by Germany 
during the wnole period of armistice. All barges taken from 
the Allies shal. be restor d to them. A note appended regulates 
the details of these measures. 

Eight. The German command shall be responsible for reveal- 
ing all mines or delay acting fuses disposed on territory evacu- 
ated by the German troops and shall assist in their discovery 
and destruction. The German command shall reveal all 
destructive measures that may have been taken (such as poison- 
ing or polluting of springs, wells, ete.) under penalty of re- 
prisals. 

Nine. The right of requisition shall be exercised by the Allied 
and the United States armies in all occupied territory. The up- 
keep of the troops of occupation in the Rhine land (excluding 
Alsace-Lorraine) shall be charged to the German Government. 

Ten. An immediate repatriation without reciprocity accord- 
ing to detailed conditions which shall be fixed, of all Allied and 


good 


? 
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United States prison of wa The Allied Powers and the 
United States shall be able to dispose of these prisoners as they 
wish, 

Kleven, Sick and wounded who cannot be removed from 


Will be cared for by German personnel who 
spot with the medical material required. 


territors 


Lhe 


evacuated 


will be left on 


I. Di sirion RELATIVE TO THE EASTERN FRONTIERS OF GERMANY. 


Twelve. All German troops at present in any territory which 


before the war belonged to Russia, Roumania or Turkey shall 
withdraw within the frontiers of Germany as they existed on 
August first, 1914, 

Thirteen. Evacuation by German troops to begin at once and 


all German instructors, prisoners, and civilian as well as mili- 
tary agents, now on the territory of Russia (as defined before 
1914) to be recalled. 

Fourteen. German troops to cease at once all requisitions and 
seizures and any other undertaking with a view to obtaining 
supplies intended for Germany in Roumania and Russia (as 
defined on August first, 1914). 


Fifteen. Abandonment of the treaties of Bucharest and Brest- 
Litovsk and of the supplementary treaties. 

Sixteen. The Allies shall have free access to the territories 
evacuated by the Germans on their eastern frontier either 


through Danzig or by the Vistula in order to convey supplies to 
the populations of those territories or for any other purpose. 


III. CLavse CONCERNING East AFRICA, 


Seventeen. Unconditional capitulation of all German forces 
operating in Bast Africa within one month. 
avs 


GENERAL CLAUSES. 


Wighteen. Repatriation, without reciprocity, within a maxi- 
mum period of one month, in accordance with detailed conditions 
hereafter to be fixed, of all civilians interned or deported who 
may be citizens of other Allied or Associated States than those 
mentioned in clause three, paragraph nineteen, with the reser- 
vation that any future claims and demands of the Allies and the 
United States of America remain unaffected. 

Nineteen. The following financial conditions are required: 
Reparation for damage done. While such armistice lasts no 
publie securities shall be removed by the enemy which can serve 
as a pledge to the Allies for the recovery or repatriation for 
war Immediate restitution of the cash deposit, in the 
National Bank of Belgium, and in general immediate return of 
all documents, specie, stocks, shares, paper money together with 
plant for the issue thereof, touching public or private interests 
in the invaded countries. Restitution of the Russian and Rou- 
manian gold yielded to Germany or taken by that power. This 
gold to be delivered in trust to the Allies until the signature of 
peace. 


losses, 


V. NAVAL CONDITIONS. 


Twenty. Immediate cessation of all hostilities at sea and 
definite information to be given as to the location and movements 
of all German ships. Notification to be given to neutrals that 
freedoin of navigation in all territorial waters is given to the 
naval and mercantile marines of the Allies and Associated 
Powers, all questions of neutrality being waived, 

Twenty one. All naval and mercantile marine prisoners of war 
of the Allied and Associated Powers in German hands to be re- 
turned without reciprocity. 

Twenty two. Surrender to the Allies and the United States of 
America of one hundred and sixty German submarines (includ- 
ing all submarine cruisers and mine laying submarines) with 
their complete armament and equipment in ports which will be 
specified by the Allies and the United States of America. All 
other submarines to be paid off and completely disarmed and 
placed under the supervision of the Allied Powers and the United 
States of America. 

Twenty three. The following German surface warships which 
shall be designated by the Allies and the United States of 
America shall forthwith be disarmed and thereafter interned ip 
neutral ports, or, for the want of them, in Allied ports, to be 
designated by the Allies and the United States of America and 
placed under the surveillance of the Allies and the United States 


of America, only caretakers being left on board, namely: Six 
battle cruisers, ten battleships, eight light cruisers, including 


two mine layers, 
other surface 
trated in 
and the 


liifty destroyers of the most modern type. All 
Warships (including river craft) are to be concen- 

Gerinan naval bases to be designated by the Allies 
United America, and are to be paid off and 


States of 





Allies and the United States of America. All vessels of the 
auxiliary fleet (trawlers, motor vessels, etc.) are to be disarmed. 
Twenty four. The Allies and the United States of America 
shall have the right to sweep up all mine fields and obstructions 
laid by Germany outside German territorial waters, and the 
positions of these are to be indicated. . 

Twenty five. Freedom of access to and from the Baltic to be 
given to the naval and mercantile marines of the Allied and Asso- 
cited Powers. To secure this the Allies and the United States of 
America shall be empowered to occupy all German forts, fortifi- 
cations, batteries and defense works of all kinds in all the en- 
trances from the Categat into the Baltic, and to sweep up all 
mines and obstructions within and without German territorial 
waters without any question of neutrality being raised, and the 
positions of all such mines and obstructions are to be indicated. 

Twenty six. The existing blockade conditions set up by the 
Allies and Associated Powers are to remain unchanged and all 
German merchant ships found at sea are to remain liable to 
capture, 

Twenty seven. All naval aircraft are to be concentrated and 
immobilized in German bases to be specified by the Allies and 
the United States of America. 

Twenty eight. In evacuating the Belgium coasts and ports, 
Germany shall abandon all merchant ships, tugs, lighters, cranes 
and all other harbor materials, all materials for inland naviga- 
tion, all aircraft and all materials and stores, all arms and 
armaments, and all stores and apparatus of all kinds, 

Twenty nine. All Black Sea ports are to be evacuated by Ger- 
many; all Russian war vessels of all descriptions seized by 
Germany in the Black Sea are to be handed over to the Allies 
and the United States of America; all neutral merchant ves- 
sels seized are to be released; all warlike and other materials 
of all kinds seized in those ports are to be returned and German 
materials as specified in clause twenty-eight are to be abandoned. 

Thirty. All merchant vessels in German hands belonging to 
the Allied and Associated Powers are to be restored_in ports to 
be specified by the Allies and the United States of America with- 
out reciprocity. 

Thirty one. No destruction of ships or of materials to be per- 
mitted before evacuation, surrender or restoration. 

Thirty two. The German Government shall formally notify the 
neutral Governments of the world, and particularly the Govern- 
ments of Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Holland, that all re- 
trictions placed on the trading of their vessels with the Allied 
and Associated Countries, whether by the German Government 
or by private German interests, and whether in return for specific 
concessions such as the export of shipbuilding materials or not, 
are immediately canceled. 

Thirty three. No transfers of German merchant shipping of 
any description to any neutral flag are to take place after 
signature of the armistice. 

VI. DURATION OF THE ARMISTICE 

Thirty four. The duration of the armistice is to be thirty days, 
with option to extend. During this period, on failure of exe- 
eution of any of the above clauses, the armistice may be de- 
nounced by one of the contracting parties, on forty-eight hours’ 
previous notice. 

VII. Time Limit ror REPty. 

Thirty five. This armistice is to be accepted or refused by Ger- 
many within seventy-two hours of notification. 

The war thus comes to an end; for, having accepted these 
terms of armistice, it will be impossible for the German com- 
mand to renew it. 

It is not now possible to assess the consequences of this great 
consummation. We know only that this tragical war, whose 
consuming flames swept from one nation to another until all 
the world was on fire, is at an end and that it was the privilege 
of our own people to enter it at its most critical juncture in 
such fashion and in such foree as to contribute in a way of 
which we are all deeply proud to the great result. We know, 
too, that the object of the war is attained; the object upon 
which all free men had set their hearts; and attained with a 
sweeping completeness which even now we do not realize 
Armed imperialism such as the men conceived who were bul 
yesterday the masters of Germany is at an end, its illicit am- 
bitions engulfed in black disaster. Who will now seek to revive 
it? The arbitrary power of the military caste of Germany 
which once could secretly and of its own single choice disturb 
the peace of the world is discredited and destroyed. And more 
than that,—much more than that,—has been accomplished. The 
great nations which associated themselves to destroy it have 
now definitely united in the common purpose to set up such a 


completely disarmed and placed under the supervision of the | peace as will satisfy the longing of the whole world for disin- 
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‘srested justice, embodied in settlements which are based upon 
something much better and much more lasting than the selfish 
‘ unpetitive interests of powerful states. There is no longer 
conjecture as to the objects the victors have in mind. They have 
« mind in the matter, not only, but a heart also. Their avowed 
and concerted purpose is to satisfy and protect the weak as well 
as to necord their just rights to the strong. 


The humane temper and intention of the victorious govern- | : , t ; : 
| Welling up in our hearts and praise upon our lips, that truth 


ments has already been manifested in a very practical way. 
Their representatives in the Supreme War Council at Versailles 
have by unanimous resolution assured the peoples of the Central 
Impires that everything that is possible in the circumstances 
will be done to supply them with food and relieve the distress- 
ing want that is in so mamy places threatening their very lives; 
and steps are to be taken immediately to organize these efforts 
at retief in the same systematic manner that they were organized 
in the case of Belgium. By the use of the idle tonnage of the 
Central Empires it ought presently to be possible to lift the fear 
of utter misery from their oppressed populations and set théir 


minds and energies free for the great and hazardous tasks of | 


political reconstruction which now face them on every hand. 
Iiunger does not breed reform; it breeds madness and all the 
ugly distempers that make an ordered life impossible. 

For with the fall of the ancient governments which rested like 
an incubus upon the peoples of the Central Empires has come 
political change not merely, but revolution ; and revolution which 

ems as yet to assume no final and ordered form but to run 
from one fluid change to another, until thoughtful men are 
forced to ask themselves, With what governments, and of what 


sort, are we about to deal in the making of the covenants of | 


pexee? With what authority will they meet us, and with what 


assurance that their authority will abide and sustain securely | 


the international arrangements into which we are about to en- 
ter? There is here matter for no small anxiety and misgiving. 
When peace is made, upon whose promises and engagements be- 
sides our own is it to rest? 

Let us be perfectly frank with ourselves and admit that these 
questions cannot be satisfactorily answered now or at once. But 
the moral is not that there is little hope of an early answer that 
will suffice. It is only that we must be patient and helpful and 
mindful above all of the great hope and confidence that lie at 
the heart of what is taking place. Excesses accomplish nothing. 
Unhappy Russia has furnished abundant recent proof of that. 
Disorder immediately defeats itself. If excesses should occur, 
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if disorder should for a time raise its head, a sober second | 
thought will follow and a day of constructive action, if we help | 


and do not hinder. 

The present and all that it holds belongs to the nations and 
the peoples who preserve their self-control and the orderly 
processes of their governments; the future to those who prove 
themselves the true friends of mankind. To conquer with arms 
is to make only a temporary conquest; to conquer the world by 
earning its esteem is to make permanent conquest. I am conti- 
dent that the nations that have learned the discipline of freedom 
and that have settled with self-possession to its ordered practice 
are now about to make conquest of the world by the sheer power 
of example and of friendly helpfulness, 

The peopies who have but just come out from under the yoke 
of arbitrary government and who are now coming at last into 
their freedom will never find the treasures of liberty they are in 
search of if they look for them by the light of the torch. They 
Will find that every pathway that is stained with the blood of 
their own brothers leads to the wilderness, not to the seat of 
their hope. They are now face to face with their initial test. 
We must hold the light steady until they find themselves. And 
in the meantime, if it be possible, we must establish a peace that 
Will justly define their place among the nations, remove all fear 
of their neighbours and of their former masters, and enable them 
to live in security and contentment when they have set their 
own affairs in order. I, for one, do not doubt their purpose or 
their capacity. There are some happy signs that they know and 
will choose the way of self-control and peaceful accommodation. 
If they do, we shall put our aid at their disposal in every way 
that we can. If they do not, we must await with patience and 
Sympathy the awakening and recovery that will assuredly come 
at last. 


The Senate returned to its Chamber at 1 o’clock and 35 minutes 
p. m. and the Vice President resumed the chair. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o'clock and 37 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, November 
12, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpbay, November 11, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’elock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we approach Thee with gratitude 





has again vindicated itself, right is marching on, and Thy will 
is in the aseendency. 

Hostility has ceased. Democracy lives, and is spreading its 
wings over the earth. Autocracy, militarism, Kaiserism, and all 
the evils connected with them shall cease to be. Freedom, 
liberty, truth, justice, righteousness live, to the glory and honor 
of Thy holy name. 

Let Thy wisdom descend upon those of the entente powers 
whose business it shall be to readjust the affairs of the world, 
that they may make it a safer place for Thy children to dwell 
in; that wars shall forever cease and peace reign. “ The one 
sin in the world is selfishness; the one virtue is love. In these 
two rest all the theology and philosophy of the ages.” Grant 
that out of this terrible war these truths muy be thoroughly 
established ; in the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, November 8, 
1918, was read and approved. 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask at this time unanf- 
mous consent that FrepertcK ESsEN, elected a Represent:tive 
from the tenth district of Missouri, be sworn in. His creden- 
tials have not arrived, but there is no question about his eleec- 
tion. His majority is somewhere near 20,000. 

The SPEAKER. Mr. ESSEN’s majority was over 19,000. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ESSEN, accompanied by Mr. .Dyt appeared at the bar 
of the House and took the oath prescribed by law 


JOINT SESSION OF SENATE AND HOUSE, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the fellowil esolution 
(No. 58): 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the two Houses of Congress assemble in the Ha! r the Ilo of 
Representatives on Monday, the 11th of November, 1918 L o'clock in 
the afternoon, for the purpose of receiving such cont ’ n as the 
President of the United States shall be pleased to make to them, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
PORTO RICO. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. teserving the right to object 
what does the gentleman propose to talk about? Last week simi- 
lar requests were refused several times. 

Mr. TOWNER. I hope the gentleman from North Dakota will 
not object. ; 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What I shall say refers to the 
situation in Porto Rico. 

The SPEAKER. Is there obdjection to 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make 
a statement to the House relative to the situation in Perto 
Rico, and then to submit to the judgment of the House whether 
any action shall be taken. 

In the month of October a very severe earthquake occurred on 
the westerly side of the island of Porto Rico. It was followed 
by a tidal wave and by minor quakes and caused damage, ac- 
cording to the statement contained in the official communication 
sent to me by the Secretary of War, of 54,000,000 in property 
and the loss of a number of lives. 

Considerable Government property has been destroyed. The 
Governor of Porto Rico has made an appeal to Congress for 
relief, and an appropriation of $300,000 is asked for the pur- 
pose of restoring what we may call the Federal building; also 
the governor desires that there shall be such lecislation as will 
enable the Government of Porto Rico to make an eppropriation 
out of the treasury of Porto Rico to supple the Federal 
appropriation for the purpose of giving this relief, which un- 
doubtedly is urgently required. 
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Tf I may read this one section from the communication ad- | we would make an agreement with the Senate whereby we 


dressed by the Governor ef Porto Rico to the War Department, 
it will perhaps enable the gentlemen to understand better the 
situation : 

The property loss in the cities and towns directly affected by the 
earthquake is so enormous and the cessation of commerce and industry 
so complete and sudden that I do not think it possibile for us to accom- 
plish a restoration of arything like normal conditions in_any reason- 
able time without congressional aid, and I feel confident Congress will 
help. I am sure it would if they could see matters as they now exist 
in the wrecked cities and towns. 

On Friday evening last the Secretary of War sent to me by 
special messenger a letter, in which he inclosed the report of 
the Governor of Porto Rico, and made a recommendation that 
the request be granted, explaining its urgency; and on the 
strength of that u meeting of the Committee on Insular Affairs 
called, which was held this morning. That committee 
unanimously adopted a resolution and directed that I, as chair- 
man, submit the matter to the House and see whether or not 
unanimous consent could be obtained, provided, of course, I 
could obtain the floor, for the consideration of this joint reso- 
lution, which appropriates $300,000 and which confers on the 
Legisliture of Porto Rico the authority to appropriate out 
of the Porto Rican treasury, an authority they have not had 
under the organie act. I will ask that the resolution be read. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Was there a anajority of the Committee on 
insular Affairs present? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
rum was not made. 
present. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman know whether concurrent 
action will probably be had during the day in the other branch 
if this resolution is passed by the House to-day? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, <All I can say is that I con- 
ferred with Senator SAtrspury, who is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. He inquired, first. 
if there was any pending appropriation bill upon which it 
micht be possible to secure this insertion by way of amendment. 
i told him I did not think there was. He seemed to think that, 
us far as he was personally concerned, he would be able in the 
Senate to secure the passage of the resolution. They have no 
sort of agreement that will interfere in any way with this 
matter. He seemed to think that immediately after we re- 
eeived these communications. That is all the information that 
I could give the gentlemen about it. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state if the matter is of 
such an urgent character that a day or two would probably 
inmake a considerable difference in this work of relief? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Red Cross has been con- 
iributing. Authority was given to draw upon the Red Cross 
for $10,000, and out of that fund they have been taking care, 
is much as possible, of those who have been rendered helpless 
and are in want. In addition to the appropriation, this reso- 
lution also carries authority to the Secretary of War to loan 
Ariny tents and advance supplies out of material on hand. 
That part of it, I should say, in view of the fact, as I under- 
stand it, that the Red Cross funds have been practically de- 
pleted, Would be extremely urgent. The earlier they begin the 
reconstruction of Government buildings, of course, the earlier 
they are going to be able to give employment to needy people. 

Mr. WALSH. My last inquiry was prompted by the condi- 
tion resulting from the agreement which was entered into in 
respect to the sessions of the House, and I wanted the gentle- 
man’s opinion whether he thought this was such an emergency 
us could not wait the termination of the time fixed by the 
ngreement, which, I understand, will be to-morrow—whether 
he thought a delay of a day or so would be serious, and whether 
he thought it might pass the other branch to-day if prompt 
action was had by the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am not able to state any 
more than I have said as to the possibility of its passing the 
other branch of Congress, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Tennes- 
see will permit, I would say to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that the agreement to which he refers does not terminate 
to-morrow. It terminates only when the Senate disposes of 
the revenue bill, unless in the meantime some emergency should 
happen, and then the agreement provided that the majority 
nnd minority leaders should give notice of that fact. 

Mr. WALSH. As I reeall, the agreement was that no busi- 
ness should be transacted before November 12. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. The date November 12 was mentioned 
in the discussion for the reason that it was then thought that 


was 


No; but the point of no quo- 
There was not a quorum of the committee 


could pass a joint resolution to adjourn until November 12, but 
the Senate failed to pass the adjournment resolution, 

Mr. WALSH. If that is a correct interpretation of the 
agreement, then I will suy to the gentleman from Tennessee 
that personally I have no objection, although it seems to me to 
be hardly of such an emergency character that it ought to be 
taken up now. I shall not object, however. 

Mr, KITCHIN. I think it ought to be taken up. I do not 
believe there would be any objection if the whole membership 
of the House were present. It is one of those emergencies which 
are provided for in the agreement, but we provided that the 
majority and minority leaders should give notice to the mem- 
bership; and the only question now is whether we should give 
such notice before we take this up for consideration. For myself, 
I believe the entire membership of the House, if present, would 
agree to this, and also that not being present, they will have no 
criticism to make of us if we here waive that portion of the 
agreement and pass the resolution, 

Mr. WALSH. I will say to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina that the statement of the gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. 
GARRETT] certainly shows that it is a very great emergency, and 
I have no doubt if a quorum were here that the resolution would 
pass practically without opposition. The only point is whether 
it is wise to attempt to project it into the proceedings in view 
of the agreement; but, as I understand the interpretation of the 
agreement made by the gentleman from North Carolina, it is 
that the agreement does not terminate to-morrow. 

Mr. KITCHIN. According to the letter of the agreement, this 
would be a violation of it, and it is only a question of whether 
we who are present shall take the responsibility upon ourselves 
of technically violating the agreement to the extent of not requir- 
ing the majority and minority leaders to give notice to come in 
and vote on this proposition. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two or three minutes before the resolution is read. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will permit me to make this statement before that request is 
put: Of course, I am quite familiar with the agreement, and I 
have no personal desire whatever to do anything that would 
even appear to violate it; but it did seem that this was of such 
an urgent character that we would be justified at least in sub- 
mitting the question to the judgment of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, this matter has really been 
pending for consideration since the occurrence of this calamity. 
Soon thereafter an appeal was made by the Governor of Porto 
Rico and it was submitted to the members of the Committee on 
Appropriations and others, with the idea of seeing if something 
could not be done to secure immediate action. It was thought 
that perhaps under the agreement it was best not to make the 
attempt at that time. Since then, however, repeated requisitions 
have come from the island, and the reports as to the extent of 
the calamity and the amount of damage done have been con- 
stantly increasing. The amount of damage done and suffering 
of the people is a matter that could hardly have been appreciated 
atlier. I think there is no possible question but that we would 
be justified, in view of the existence of these facts, in taking this 
action, notwithstanding our agreement, and, of course, it can be 
done, as I understand it, by unanimous consent. 

The matter has been quite carefully examined by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Insular Affairs, and by myself and 
others of the committee, and we have become satisfied that we 
would be derelict in our duty if we did not present it for the 
consideration of the House at this time. Gentlemen will under- 
stand that Porto Rico is not rich. They have very little taxable 
property on which to levy to support the government of the 
island. Their schoolhouses in half a dozen towns have been 
completely destroyed, and they have no money to rebuild them. 
Many of the public buildings belonging to the United States 
Government in the island have been destroyed, and, of course, 
it is our duty to rebuild those. Hundreds of men have been 
thrown out of employment. They have been deprived of their 
homes by the hundreds. The situation is very deplorable. 
Gentlemen will understand that the Red Cross have extraordi- 
nary demands made upon them. They have given to what they 
consider the extent of their ability in appropriating $10,000 
to meet the immediate needs of the calamity. However, that 
is vastly insufficient. It has been supplemented in part by pri- 
vate contributions. Help has been given in various ways, but 


with all of these they are unable to meet the extent of the 
calamity and the extent of injury and the necessity for some im- 
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I sincerely hope that there will be no objec- 
of the consideration of this 


action, 
on the part 
lution. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
kK as rise? 

\lr, CAMPBELL of Kansas, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. 
rAfter a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
r. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope 
that no one will invoke the gentleman's agreement that was 
made with respect to bringing up matters of legislation during 

interim that was agreed upon. This resolution presents a 

yery serious situation among a helpless people. The only help 
they can get is through our Government. Hours of delay means 
serious loss and inconvenience to those people. I hope in the 
interest of the Porto Rican people, for whom we are acting, 
that no objection will be made, and I am sure that if the whole 
membership of the House were here not a single voice would be 
raised against this resolution. I hope, therefore, that no objec- 
tion will be made, and that it will be agreed to. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution, 
ch the Clerk will report. 
the Clerk read as follows: 
Joint resolution (H. J. 345) 

L kes oecurring Porto 


unyone to reso- 


Mr. Speaker, for the purpose cf 
KKansas asks unani- 
Is there objection? 
NI 


t 
it 


the 


relief of sufferers from 
the month of October, 


to provide 
Rico during 


tes. 
in 





Resolved, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized, in his discretion, to loan, issue, or such tents, provisions, 
and supplies pertaining to the Quartermaster Corps and Medical De- 
partment of the Army from any stores now on hand as he may deem 
sary for the temporary relief of destitute persens in need of the 


lise 


ne¢ 


in the districts affected by earthquakes in Porto Rico during 
month of October, 1918, under such regulations for the care and 
i rn of articles net consumed in the use as he may deem necessary. 


Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War, as in his judgment may be 
ary, is authorized to purchase additional supplies for the relief 
said earthquake sufferers and to provide employment on public 
including the rebuilding and repairing of the public buildings 
wlonging to the United States Government which were partially or 
ti destroyed by said earthquakes, and for this purpose there is 
eby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
ropriated, the sum of $300,000, to be expended under the direction 

u in the discretion of the Secretary of War. 
Sec. 3. That the Legislature of Porto Rico is hereby authorized to 
extend relief and assistance in any form and in any manner to those 


omaen 





destitute persons who have been rendered homeless or are in needy 
circumstances as a result of the said earthquakes, and to those 
municipalities in the island which are in urgent need of aid or as- 
sistance as a direct result of the said earthquakes, nothwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph 19 of section 2 (being the bill of rights) 
of an act to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other 
purposes, approved March 2, 1917. 

Sec. 4. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the 


Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such an amount as may be neces- 
sary to reimburse the several appropriations of the Army for such 
moneys or property as bave already been expended or furnished in 
affording such temporary relief as {s provided for herein. 

The SPEAKER. 
fleman from 
hone, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution be amended by striking out the words 
‘Be it further resolved " where they appeur at the beginning of 
sections 2, 38, and 4. Those words are unnecessary and are 
surplusage. 

The SPEAKER 
azreed to, 

There was no objection. 

The resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed and 
read the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
Tennessee? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 


Without objection, the amendment will be 


RECESS, 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House stand in recess until five minutes of 1 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KitcHIN] asks unanimous consent that the Honse stand in re- 
eess until five minutes before 1. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the House 
stood in recess until 12 o'clock and 55 minutes p. m. 


A¥®TER RECESS, 


The recess having expired, the House (at 12 o'clock and 55 
roinutes p.m.) resumed its session. 


LVI-——730 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 58) that the two Houses of Congress assemble 
in the Hall of the House of Representatives on Morday, the 11th 
day of November, 1918, at 1 o’clock in the afternoon, for the 
purpose of receiving such communication as the President of the 


United States shall be pleased to make to them. 


LEAVE OI 


ABSENCE, 


Leave of absence was granted, as follows: 

To Mr. Scorr of Michigan, indefinitely, on account of illness; 
and 

To Mr. Lazaro (at the request of Mr. Dupré), indefinitely, on 
account of illness in his family. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE, 
At 12 o'clock and 57 minutes p. m. the Doorkeeper, Mr. 
J. J. Sinnott, announced the Vice President of the United States 


and the Members of the United States Senate. 

The Members of the House rose, 

The Senate, preceeded by the Vice President and by their 
Secretary and Sergeant at Arms, entered the Chamber. 

The Vice President took the chair at the right of the Speaker, 


and the Members of the Senate took the seats reserved for 
them. 
At 12 o'clock and 59 minutes p. m. the Doorkeeper, Mr. J. J. 


Sinnott, announced the Chief Justice and Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Chief Justice and Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court entered the Chamber and took the seats reserved for 
them in front of the Speaker’s rostrum. 

The SPEAKER. On behalf of the House, the Chair appoints 
the following committee to conduct the President into the 
Chamber: Messrs. KircH1n, Garrerr of Tennessee, Harrison of 
Mississippi, CAMPRELTL of Kansas, and MAbpEN. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. On the part of the Senate, the 
Chair appoints as a like committee Senators Martin of Vir- 
ginia, SAULSBURY, SIMMONS, McCuUMBER, and FRELINGHUYSEN. 

At 1 o'clock and 2 minutes p. m. the President of the United 
States, escorted by the committees of Senators and Representa- 
tives, entered the Hall of the House and stood at the Clerk’s 
desk, amid prolonged applause. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen of the Sixty-fifth Congress, I 
present the President of the United States. 


ADDRESS OF THE 


GERMANY 


PRESIDENT— 
(H. 


TERMS OF 
poC. NO. 


ARMISTICE 
1339). 


SIGNED BY 


The PrResipent. Gentlemen of the Congress, in these anxious 
times of rapid and stupendous change it will in some degree 
lighten my sense of responsibility to perform in person the duty 
of communicating to you some of the larger circumstances of 
the situation with which it is now necessary to deal. 


The German authorities who have, at the invitation of the 
Supreme War Council, been in communication with Marshal 
Foch have accepted and signed the terms of armistice [ap- 


plause] which he was authorized and instructed to communi- 
cate to them. Those terms are as follows: I read them 
transmitted by cable: 


as 


I. MiLiTary CLAUSES ON WESTERN FrONT. 


One. Cessation of operetions by land and in the afr six hours 
after the signature of the armistice. 

Two. Immediate evacuation of invaded countries: Belgium, 
France, Alsace Lorraine, Luxemburg [applause], so ordered as 
to be completed within fourteen days from the signature of the 
armistice. German troops which have not left the above men- 
tioned territories within the period fixed will become prisoners 
of war. [Applause.] Occupation by the Allied and United 
States forces jointly will keep pace with evacuation in these 
areas. All movements of evacuation and occupation will be 
regulated in aceordance with a note annexed to the stated 
terms, 

Three, Repatriation beginning at once and to be completed 
within fourteen days of all inhabitants of the countries above 
mentioned, including hostages and persons under trial or con- 
victed. 

Four. Surrender in good condition by the German armies of 
the following equipment: five thousand guns (two thousand 
five hundred heavy, two thousand five hundred field), thirty 
thousand machine guns. Three thousand minenwerfer. Two 
thousand aeroplanes (fighters, bombers—firstly D. Seventy- 
three’s and night bombing machines). The above to be deliy- 
ered in Simmstu to the Allies and United States troops in ac- 











detailed eonditions laid down in the annexed 


Five. Evacuation by the German armies of the countries on 


the left bank of the Rhine. These countries on the left bank 
of | Rhine shall be administered by the local authorities 
under the control of the Allied and United States armies of 


ation. [Applause.}! The occupation of these territories 
he determined by Allied and United States garrisons hold- 
principal of the Rhine, Mayence, Coblenz, 


t 

‘ 

j 

Cologne, together with the bridgeheads at these points in thirty 
kil 

] 


the crossings 


lometer radius on the right bank and by garrisons simi- 
holding the strategetie points of the regions. [Applause. | 

neutral zone will be reserved on the right of the Rhine be- 
¢ween the stream and a line drawn parallel to it forty kilome- 
ters to the east from the frontier of Holland to the parallel of 
Gernsheim and as far as practicable a distance of thirty kilome- 
iers from the east of the stream from this parallel upon the 
Swiss frontier. Evacuation by the enemy of the Rhine lands 
shall be so ordered as to be completed within a further period 
of cleyen days, in all nineteen days after the signature of the 
nrmistice. [The arithmetic is not correct, but I do not feel at 
liberty to eorrect the cablegram.] All movements of evacuation 
aud occupation will be regulated according to the note annexed. 

Six. In all territory evacuated by the enemy there shall- be 
no evacuation of inhabitants; no damage or harm shall be done 
to the persons or property of the inhabitants. No destruction 
of any kind to be committed. Military establishments of all 
kinds shall be delivered intact as well as military stores of 
food, munitions, equipment not removed during the pericds 
fixed for evacuation. Stores of food of all kinds for the civil 
population, eattle, ete., shall be left in situ. Industrial estab- 
lishinents shall not be impsired in any way and their personnel 
shall not be moved. Roads and means of communication of 
every kind, railroad, waterways, main roads, bridges, tele- 
graphs, telephones, shall be in no manner impaired. 

Seven. All civil and military personnel at present employed 
on them shall remain. Five thousand locomotives, fifty thou- 
sand wagons and ten thousand motor lorries in good working 
order with all necessary spare parts and fittings shall be de- 
livered to the Associated Powers within the period fixed for 
the evaeuation of Belgium and Luxemburg. The railways :f 
Alsace Lorraine shall be handed over within the same period, 
together with all pre-war personnel and material. Further 
inaterial necessary for the working of railways in the country 
on the left bank of the Rhine shall be left in situ. All stores 
of coal and material for the up-keep of permanent ways, signals 
and repair shops left entire in situ and kept in an efficient 
state by Germany during the whole period of armistice. All 
barges taken from the Allies shall be restored to them. A note 
appended regulates the details of these measures. 

Hight. The German command shall be responsible for re- 
vealing all mines or delay acting fuses disposed on territory 
evacuated by the German troops and shall assist in their dis- 
covery and destruction. The German command shall also reveal 
all destructive measures that may have been taken (such as 
poisoning or polluting of springs, wells, ete.) under penalty of 
reprisals. 

Nine. The right of requisition shall be exercised by the Allied 
and the United States armies in all occupied territory. The up- 
keep of the troops of occupation in the Rhine land (excluding 
Alsace-Lorraine) shall be charged to the German Government. 

‘Ten. An immediate repatriation without reciprocity accord- 
fng to detailed eonditions which shall be fixed, of all Allied and 
United States prisoners of war. [Applause.] The Allied Powers 
and the United States shall be able to dispose of these prisoners 
as they wish. 

Kleven. Sick and wounded who can not be removed from 
evacuated territery will be cared for by German personnel, who 
will be left on the spot with the medical material required. 

II. Disposirion RELATIVE TO THE 


EASTERN FRONTIERS OF GERMANY. 


Twelve. All German troops at present in any territory which 
before the war belonged to Russia, Roumania, or Turkey shall 
withdraw within the frontiers of Germany as they existed on 
Avncust first, 1914. [Applause.] 

Thirteen. Evacuation by German troops to begin at once and 
all German instructors, prisoners, and civilian as well as mili- 
tury agents, now on the territory of Russia (as defined before 
Lo14) to be recalled. 

fourteen. German troops to cease at once all requisitions and 
Seizures and any other undertaking with a view to obtaining 
supplies intended for Germany in Roumania and Russia (as 
defined on August first, 1914). 

Fifteen. Abandonment of the treaties of Bucharest and Brest- 
Litovsk and of the supplementary treaties. [Applause.] 
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Sixteen. The Allies shall have free access to the territories 
evacuated by the Germans on their eastern frontier either 
through Danzig or by the Vistula in order to convey supplies to 
the populations of those territories or for any other purpose. 

III. CuavusE CONCERNING East AFRica,. 

Seventeen. Unconditional capitulation of all German forces 

operating in East Africa within one month. [Applause.] 
IV. GENERAL CLAUSES. 

highteen. Repatriation, without reciprocity, within a maxi- 
nium period of one month, in accordance with detailed condi- 
tions hereafter to be fixed, of all civilians interned or deported 
who may be citizens of other Allied or Associated States than 
those mentioned in clause three, paragraph nineteen, with the 
reservation that any future claims and demands of the Allies 
and the United States of America remain unaffected. 

Nineteen. The following financial conditions are required: 
Reparation for damage done. While such armistice lasts no 
public securities shall be removed by the enemy which can serve 
as a pledge to the Allies for the recovery or repatriation of war 
losses. Immediate restitution of the cash deposit, in the Na- 
tional Bank of Belgium, and in general immediate return of al} 
documents, specie, stocks, shares, paper money together with 
plant for the issue thereof, touching public or private interests 
in the invaded countries. Restitution of the Russian and 
Roumanian gold yielded to Germany or taken by that power 
[Applause.] This gold to be delivered in trust to the Allies 
until the signature of peace. 

V. NAVAL CONDITIONS, 

Twenty. Immediate cessation of all hostilities at sea and 
definite information to be given as to the location and move 
ments of all German ships. Notification to be given to neutrals 
that freedom of navigation in all territurial waters is given to 
the naval and mercantile marines of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, all questions of neutrality being waived. 

Twenty one. All naval and mercantile marine prisoners of 
war of the Allied and Associated Powers in German hands to be 
returned without reciprocity. 

Twenty two. Surrender to the Allies and the United States 
of America of one hundred and sixty German submurines (in- 
eluding all submarine cruisers and mine laying submarines) 
with their complete armament and equipment in ports which 
will be specified by the Allies and the United States of America. 
[Applause.] All other submarines to be paid off and completel) 
disarmed and placed under the supervision of the Allied Powers 
and the United States of America. [Applause.] 

Twenty three. The following German surface warships whic! 
shall be designated by the Allies and the United States of Amer 
ica shall forthwith be disarmed and thereafter interned in 
neutral ports, or, for the want of them, in Allied ports, to be 
designated by the Allies and the United States of America ani 
placed under the surveillance of the Allies and the United States 
of America, only caretakers being left on board, namely: Six 
battle cruisers, ten battleships, eight light cruisers, including 
two mine layers, fifty destroyers of the most modern type. All 
other surface warships (including river craft) are to be con 
centrated in German naval bases to be designated by the Allics 
and the United States of America, and are to be paid off and 
completely disarmed and placed under the supervision of the 
Allies and the United States of America. [Applause.] All ves 
sels of the auxiliary fleet (trawlers, motor vessels, ete.) are to 
be disarmed. 

Twenty four. The Allies and the United States of America 
shall have the right to sweep up all mine fields and obstructions 
laid by Germany outside German territorial waters, and tlic 
positions of these are to be indicated. 

Twenty five. Freedom of access to and from the Baltic to ) 
given to the naval and mercantile marines of the Allied and 
Associated Powers. To secure this the Allies and the United 
States of America shall be empowered to occupy all Germat 
forts, fortifications, batteries and defense works of all kinds 
in all the entrances from the Categat into the Baltic, and to 
sweep up all mines and obstructions within and without Ger 
man territorial waters without any question of neutrality bein: 
raised, and the positions of all such mines and obstructions are 
to be indicated. 

Twenty six. The existing blockade conditions set up by the 
Allies and Asseciated Powers are to remain unchanged and al! 
German merchant ships found at sea are to remain liable to 
capture. f[Applause.] 

Twenty seven. All naval aircraft are to be concentrated al 
immobilized in German bases to be specified by the Allies and 
the United States of America. 

Twenty eight. In evacuating the Belgian coasts and ports, 
Germany shall abandon all merchant ships, tugs, lighters, cranes 
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and all other harbor materials, all materials for inland navi- 
tion, all aircraft and all materials and stores, all arms and 
arn anients, and all stores and apparatus of all kinds. 

Twenty nine. All Black Sea ports are to be evacuated by Ger- 
many; all Russian war 
Germany in the Black Sea are to be handed over to the Allies 

nd the United States of America; all neutral merchant ves- 
all kinds seized in these ports are to be returned and German ma- 
ierials as specified in clause twenty eight are to be abandoned. 
ee All merchant vessels in German hands belonging to 
Allied and Associated Powers are to be restored in ports to 
ws specified by the Allies and the United States of America 
thout reciprocity. 
iirty one. No destruction of ships or of materials to be per- 
mitted before evacuation, surrender or restoration. 

Thirty two. The German Government shall formally 
(he neutral Governments of the world, and particularly the 
Governments of Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Holland, that 
all restrictions placed on the trading of their vessels with the 
Allied and Associated Countries, whether by the German Gov- 
ernment or by private German interests, and whether in return 
for specific concessions such as the export of shipbuilding mate- 
‘als or not, are immediately canceled. 

Thirty three. No transfers of German merchant shipping of 
any ceseription to any neutral flag are to take place after signa- 
ture of the armistice. 

VI. DURATION OF THE 

Thirty four. The duration of the 
days, with option to extend. During this period, on failure of 
execution of any of the above clauses, the armistice may be 

nounced by one of the contracting parties, on forty eight 
hours’ previous notice. 

VIT. Timm Limit ror REepty. 

Thirty five. This armistice to be accepted or refused by Ger- 

iany within seventy two hours of notification. | 

‘Che war thus comes to an end [prolonged applause]; for, 

aving aecepted these terms of armistice, it will be impossible 

* the German command to renew it. 

{t is not now possible to assess the consequences of this great 
consummation. We know only that this tragical war, whose 
consuming flames swept from one nation to another until all the 
vorld was on fire, is at an end and that it was the privilege of 
eur own people to enter it at its most critical juncture in such 
fashion and in such force as to contribute in a way of which we 
are all deeply proud to the great result. [Applause.] We know, 
too, that the object of the war is attained ; the object upon which 
\l free men had set their hearts; and attained with a sweeping 
coinpleteness which even now we do not realize. Armed im- 
perialism such as the men conceived who were but yesterday 
the masters of Germany is at an end [applause], its illicit ambi- 
tions engulfed in black disaster. Who will now seek to revive it? 
lhe arbitrary power of the military caste of Germany which 
vlice could secretly and of its own single choice disturb the peace 
of the world is discredited and destroyed. [Applause.] And 
more than that,—much more than that,—has been accomplished. 
‘The great nations which associated themselves to destroy it 
have now definitely united in the common purpose to set up 
such & peace as will satisfy the longing of the whole world for 
disinterested justice, embodied in settlements which are based 
upon something much better and much more lasting than the 
scltish competitive interests of powerful states. [Applause.] 
‘There is no longer conjecture as to the objects the victors have 
in inind, They have a mind in the matter, not only, but a heart 
uiso, Their avowed and concerted purpose is to satisfy and pro- 
tect the weak as well as to accord their just rights to the strong. 

‘he humane temper and intention of the victorious govern- 
ments has already been manifested in a very practical way. 
aoe ir representatives in the Supreme War Council at Versailles 
ive by unanimous resolution assured the peoples of the Central 
rn upires that everything that is possible in the circumstances 

vill be done to supply them with food and relieve the distressing 
want that is in so many places threatening their very lives [ap- 
plause] ; and steps are to be taken immediately to organize these 
efforts at relief in the same systematic manner that they were 
o! ized in the case of Belgium. By the use of the idle ton- 
n 
ti 








notify 


ARMISTICE. 
armistice is to be thirty 








age of the Central Empires it ought presently to be possible 
) lift the fear of utter misery from their oppressed populations 
and set their minds and energies free for the great and hazard- 
ous tasks of political reconstruction which now face them on 
every hand. Hunger does not breed reform; it breeds madness 
and all the ugly distempers that make an orde rly life impossible. 
F or with the fall of the ancient governments which rested 
like an ineubus upon the peoples of the Central Empires has 


vessels of all descriptions seized by | 


; seized are to be released; all warlike and other materials of | 
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come political change not merely, but revolution; and revolution 
Which seems as yet to assume no final and ordered form but to 
run from one fluid change to another, until thoughtful men are 
forced to ask themselves, With what ‘governments, and of what 
sort, are we about to deal in the making of the covenants of 
peace? With what authority will they meet us, and with what 
assurance that their authority will abide and sustain securely 
the international arrangements into which we are about to 
enter? There is here matter for no small anxiety and misgiving. 
When peace is made, upon whose promises and engagements be- 
sides our own is it to rest? 

Let us be perfectly frank with ourselves and admit that 
these questions can not be satisfactorily answered now or at 
once. But the moral is not that there is little hope of an early 
answer that will suffice. It is only that we must be patient 
and helpful and mindful above all of the great hope and con- 
fidence that lie at the heart of what is taking place. [Applause.] 
Excesses accomplish nothing. Unhappy Russia has furnished 
abundant recent proof of that. Disorder immediately defeats 
itself. If excesses should oceur, if disorder should for a time 
raise its head, a sober second thought will follow and a day of 
constructive action, if we help and do not hinder. 

The present and all that it holds belongs to the nations and 
the peoples who preserve their self-control and the orderly 
processes of their governments: the future to those who prove 


themselves the true friends of mankind. To conquer with arms 
is to make only a temporary conquest; to vonquer the world 
by earning its esteem is to make permanent conquest. [Ap- 


plause.] I am confident that the nations that have learned the 
discipline of freedom and that have settled with self-possession 
to its ordered practice are now about to make conquest of the 
world by the sheer power of example and of friendly helpful- 
ness. [Applause.] 

The peoples who have but just come out from under the yoke of 
arbitrary government and who are now coming at last into their 
freedom will never find the treasures-of liberty they are in 
search of if they look for them by the light of the torch. They 
will find that every pathway that is stained with the blood of 
their own brothers leads to the wilderness, not to the seat of 
their hope. They are now face to face with their initial test. 
We must hold the light steady until they find themselves. [Ap- 
plause.] And in the meantime, if it be possible, we must estab- 
lish a peace that will justly define their place among the nations 
remove all fear of their neighbours and of their former masters, 
and enable them to live in security and contentment when they 
have set their own houses in order. I, for one, do not doubt 
their purpose or their capacity. There are some happy signs 
that they know and will choose the way of self-control and peace- 
ful accommodation. If they do, we shall put our aid at their 
disposal in every way that we can. If they do not, we must 
await with patience and sympathy the awakening and rec 
that will assuredly come at last. [Prolonged applause.] 


very 


At 1 o'clock and 31 minutes p. m 
the Hal! of the House. 

At 1 o’clock and 32 minutes p. m. 
the joint session was dissolved. 

Thereupon the Vice President and the Members of the Senate 
returned to their Chamber. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

I move that the 


the President retired from 


the Speaker announced that 


Mr. KITCHIN. M 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the House, in 
accordance With previous agreement, adjourned until Thursday, 
November 14, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


r, Speaker, House do now 
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Under clau 


BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, 


se 3 of Rule XXII, bills, 


AND MEMORIALS. 


resolutions, and memorials 


of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WINGO: Joint resolution (HI. J. Res. 343) to provide 
for the procurement of a site in France and the erection thereon 


of a suitable monument or monuments or other memorials com- 


memorating the valor and services of the American military 
forces; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
By Mr. BARKLEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 344) declar- 


ing July 18 of each year to be a national holiday ; 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: Joint resolution (TH. J. Res. 
345) to provide relief for sufferers from earthquake occurring 
in Porto Rico du ring the month of October, 1918; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 


to the (‘om- 
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ETC. 

Under clause 1 Rule XXII, the following petitions and 
papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the Allied Printing 
Trades Council of Greater New York favoring the immediate pas- 
sage of the Smith-Bankhead bill, providing for the rehabilitation 
of men and women disabled in industry; to the Committee on 
Education, 

Also, a joint resolution of the Northern New 
tion of Women’s Clubs asking for the passage 
D407; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, 


oi 


York 
of House 


ledera- 
bill 





SENATE. 
Turespay. Vovembcr 12, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we seek Thy divine guidance. We pray that 
we may address ourselves to the nobler tasks of peace with the 
same enthusiasm and the same efficiency with which we gave 
ourselves to the conflict in which we have just been engaged. 
We pray especially that Thy blessing may rest upon those 
agencies that minister to the moral and spiritual welfare of the 
boys who have responded so willingly to the call of the country 
who have won the victory. We pray that 
there may be thrown about them to protect them Christian sym- 
pathy and helpfulness and service, and that they may 
to us nobler men, unsoiled by their experience abroad, to enter 
more with fresh vigor and life and high ideals upon all the 
affairs of our civil nmercial life. We pray that these 


Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 


and so gloriousiyv 


once 


and co 


agencies which minister to the welfare of the boys may receive | ,, . i , 
of all the people of this | Fargo, Bismarck, Buffalo, Plaza, Epworth, Carrington, Ray, and 


the astic support 
country. Amen. 


The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


hearty and enthu: 
For Christ's sake. 


COST OF PRODUCTION OF RICULTURAI 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of September 24, 1918, certain information 
relative to the cost of producing wheat and other farm products, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and TFor- 
estry and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. NORRIS said: I should like to 
whether the report from the Secretary of Agriculture, which I 
understand has been made in response to a resolution submitted 
by myself and which the Senate passed several weeks ago, has 
been iaid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been ordered printed and 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr, NORRIS. That is the order I wanted to have made, 

PRESIDENT WILSON’S DIPLOMACY. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I ask consent of the 
Senate to read a resolution passed by the chamber of commerce 
in the city of Atlanta, where I live. The telegram to me states: 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted this morning by 
the directors of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce: “ Resotrced by the 
directors of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, That the following tele- 
gram be sent to Hon. Woodrow Wilsen, President of the United States :” 

The telegram to President Wilson reads: 

In this hour of victory and universal thanksgiving for the deliver- 
ance of the world from barbarism, we salute you not only as the Com- 
mander in Chief of our Nation but as the leader in the world's strugg! 
for liberty whose words have shaped the issues of the contest and 
guided the oppressed péoples of many lands to freedom. Your counsel 
has been the healing of the nations and the inspiration of our soldiers 
and our people in the glorious service and sacrifice which have turned 
the tide of war and rescued the world from slavery. For your en- 
lightened leadership we are profoundly thankful, and we congratulate 
you upon the happy and successful termination of the contest. As at 
the outset this organization tendered you its services in carrying on 
the war, we now pledge to you the best efforts and full cooperation of 
ourselves and our people in meeting the weighty responsibilities and 
difficult problems of reconstructicn. 

Mr. President, this resolution expresses the view of a splendid 
body of men, and in this connection I will add that the terms of 
the armistice could not be more satisfactory. If unconditional 
surrender had been required the result would not have been more 
complete. In this hour of joy at the cessation of bloodshed, the 
triumph of liberty, all fair-minded men should be ready to con- 
cede that the diplomacy of President Wilson, criticized by some 
during the past 60 days, has really saved the world from 12 
months more of war and sacrifice. He carried the battle for 
democracy into the heart of Austria and into the heart of Ger- 
many. He conducted the struggle there which contributed not 
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less than the forces of Gen. Foch on the front to bring the war 
to a speedy and triumphant conclusion. 

The world recognizes this to be true, and every American citi. 
zen should realize the part played by our President and the 
personal value of that part to each of us as well as to all the 
world, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. NELSON presented the memorial of Dr. E. 0. Thorson, 
of Luverne, Minn., remonstrating against the proposed sales tax 
on medicinal preparations in the pending revenue bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He alse presented a telegram in the nature of a petition from 
L. S. Pomeroy, of Minneapolis, Minn., praying for the enactment 
of legislation allowing the deduction of a reasonable percentage 
of the value of merchandise inventories before arriving at the 
taxable profits, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Northwestern 
Hardwood Lumberman’s Association, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
relative to the relaxation of present restrictions on the ship- 


|} ment and use of lumber, which was referred to the Committee 


on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented the memorial of H. D. Thorp, of Redwood 
Falls, Minn., remonstrating against the proposed tax on photo- 
graphic supplies in the pending revenue bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented memorials from the Farmers and Mer- 
chants’ State Bank of Oklee, the Glenwood State Bank, the 
First State Bank of Stacy, the Peoples’ State Bank of North 
Mankato, and the Pelican Rapids State Bank, all in the State 
of Minnesota, remoustrating against the proposed stamp tax or 
bank cheeks in the pending revenue bill, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. McCUMBER presented petitions of sundry citizens of 


Moflit, all in the State of North Dakota, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation granting the same rights and privileges to 
chiropractors that are granted to other branches of the medical 
profession in the Army and Nivy, which were referred to the 
Comunittee on Military Affairs. 

BiLL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. TRAMMELL introduced a bill (S. 5622) to authorize 
aud grant to all ofticers and enlisted personnel of the Army. 
Navy, and Marine Corps one month’s furlough on full pay prior 


to being discharged from the service, which was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL CLERKS. 

Mr. CALDER. I submit a resolution and ask that it be 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control Contingent | 
penses of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 328) was read and referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, as follows: 

Resolved, That Senate resolution numbered 75, agreed to on April 
3, 1918, being a resolution authorizing the employment of an additional 
clerk by each Senator having no more than one clerk, one assistant 
clerk, and one messenger for himself or for the committee of which h 


re- 


IX- 


| is chairman, for the remainder of the second session of the Sixty-lth 


Congress, at the rate of $100 per month, said compensation to be p 
out of the miscellancous items of the contingent fund of the Scna 
be, and the same is hereby, continued and extended in full for« 
effect until the end of the Sixty-fifth Congress. 

PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 1 offer the following resolution to 20 
over under the rule. I s<k that it may lie on the table for the 
present, 

The resolution (S. 
the table, as follows: 








nd 


Res. 329) was read and ordered to lie on 


| Whereas the cause of the United States in the present war against tho 


| Whereas 


| Whereas ‘the 


German and Austro-Hungarian Empires is identical with that of ou- 
allies, all haying as a common object complete and permanent victor! 
over the onemy and a peace on such terms as will prevent a recur- 
rence of the catastrophe ; aad . 
the United States and her allies have established unity of 
military command in the prosecution of the war, and it is desirable 
that there should likewise and for the same reason be unity of diplo 
matic action between the United States and her allies with reference 
to their common enemy: and 
German Government addressed peace proposals to the 
United States Government separate and apart from the allies ef the 
United States, and has attempted to bring about a separate agree: 
ment with the Government of the United States upon the terms 0 
peace, and has requested the Government of the United States, to 
act as an intermediary or mediator between the Government of be! 
many and the Governments of the allies of the United States i 
securing fer Germany an armistice of arms and a discussion of terms 
of peace ; and 
Whereas the purpose 





of the German Government in such representa- 


tions to the United States is to bring about a division of interests 
between the United States and her allies and a disagreement between 
them as to the settlement of the war: Therefore, be it 
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solved, That it is the sense of the Senate that for the purpose of 
the existing war the United States should enter into full alliance with 
the other belligerent nations at war with Germany, 2nd should conduct 
no separate peace negotiations, lay down no separate terms of peace, 
1 carry on any separate discussion with the German or Austro- 
liungarian Governments as to treaty of peace, nor make any separate 
agreements with the German or Austro-Hungarian Governments as to 
peace or the terms of the same ; and be it further 
olved, That for the reason and purposes stated above the United 
tates Government should, through its proper representatives, become 
» signatory to the agreement already made between our cobelligerents, 
naving for its object complete unity between them in the matter afore- 
d. known as the pact of London. 


ADDRESS BY JOSEPH 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I have here the address 
of Mr. Joseph J. Slechta, traflic manager Gaston, Williams & 
Wigmore Steamship Corporation. The address was delivered 

ihe annual convention of the American Manufacturers’ Ex- 
port Association, held in New York October 30 and 31, 1918, and 

entitled “ How shall we have a real merchant marine?” 

[ beg to say that I know Mr. Slechta very well. He was in 
the Consular Service in Brazil for several years, and later was 
New York manager of the Brazil Steamship Co. He has been 
. frequent contributor to the leading journals in the country of 
articles relating to shipping and the shipping interests. 

I ask that this address may be referred to the Committee 
on Printing with a view to having it printed as a public docu- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

STIMULATION 


KENYON. Mr. President, I rose to ask the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. SMirH] concerning the conference report 
the agricultural extension bill. I understand that the Sena- 
‘from Georgia has charge of the maiter, and I wish to know 
\ hat is the present status of the report. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think we can get it up before the 
end of the week. 

Mr. KENYON. Why can it not come up now? 
reason Why it can not? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think there may be some advantages 
by way of adjustment between now and the last of the week, 
and we can determine upon the course we will be compelled to 
pursue with reference to the disagreement in conference. It 
ay be found that the only thing to be done will be simply to 

troduece a resolution continuing the Saulsbury resolution for 
six months after the declaration of peace. I feel sure that we 
can eall up the conference report and have action upon it before 
the week passes. I will state to the Senator that I will aid in 
hbrinsing it up before the end of the week. 

Mr. KENYON. I will state that when I left a few days before 
the election I gave the chairman of the committee the power to 

my vote in conference to recede from the rent amendment 
rather than to imperil the prohibition feature in the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It was the Senator’s power to use 

s vote in conference that brought the conference report into 
the Senate. His name was signed to the conference report which 
reuched a disagreement. 

‘ir. KENYON, I do not want to see the prohibition feature 
o* the bill under the present circumstances absolutely lost by the 
contest over the rent proposition. 

ir, SMITH of Georgia. It can not possibly be lost by delay. 
When we take up the conference report the Senate can recede 
i the Pomerene amendment if the Senate so desires. 

Mr. KENYON, The Senator will bring it up during the week? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is my purpose to bring it up dur- 
the week. I move that the Senate adjourn until Friday. 

\ir. SAULSBURY. Before the Senator from Georgia makes 

at motion, I should like to call attention to a matter which is 


J. SLECHTA, 


That action will be taken. 


OF AGRICULTURE—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. 


on 


Is there any 
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one of emergeney and I think possibly the Senate had better | 


jourh until to-morrow. An earthquake occurred in the west- 
part of Porto Rico on the 11th of October. It resulted in 
lestreying probably $4,000,000 worth of property and some lives. 
There is an emergency resolution which has just passed the 
i , the attention of the chairman of the House committee 
having been called to the state of the case and to the need for 
iiimediate relief in Porto Rico. That resolution proposes to 
ppropriate $300,000, which is subject to the disposal of the 
War Department for emergency relief in Porto Rico. I should 
like. very much to get the attention of the Senate to it at as 
caliy a day as possible. The Committee on the Pacifie Islands 
{ Porto Rico has met and practically agreed upon the resolu- 
ion. I would suggest to the Senator, if agreeable to him, that 
the adjournment be taken until to-morrow. ‘The resolution has 


Cr 


use 


not yet come over from the House, but I hoped it would reach | 


the Senate to-day. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is generally conceded that a 
quorum of Senators is not now in the city. As the result of 
some conference among members of the steering committees on 
both sides it was practically agreed that a motion should be 
made to adjourn until Friday. It would seem that Friday 
would be as early as we could have a report from the Senator’s 
committee. They could consider the resolution informally 
and be ready to report on Friday, could they not? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I will say to the Senator that has already 
been done by the Senate committee and I think it probably 
would be better not to adjourn until Friday. The House has 
adjourned until Thursday. The committee has instructed me 
when the joint resolution comes here to report it favorably 
with an amendment. So if the Senate would adjourn until 
Thursday, I could get action on it and the House having ad- 
journed until Thursday it could then take action on the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. MYERS. -Mr. President, I desire the Rrecorp to show 
that at this time I am opposed to an adjournment to Friday or 
until to-morrow or any other day. There is much important 
business here to attend to, and if we keep on just meeting and 
adjourning from day to day, without doing anything else, until 
the revenue bill is reported, with business waiting for attention, 
it will never be attended to. The revenue bill will then displace 
everything else. Nothing else will have any show. 

QI refer particularly to the bill (S. 4947) to provide for a sur- 
vey and classification by the Secretary of the Interior of all un- 
entered public lands of the United States, and all unused cut-over, 
logging, and swamp lands and certain other unused lands of the 
United States, with a view to disposing thereof to honorably 
discharged scidiers and sailors and others for homes and for 
other purposes. 

I think that legislation ought to be attended to without fur- 
ther delay and that we should not simply meet and adjourn from 
day to day, wholly disregardful of such important legislation. I 
emphatically protest against such procedure. We are here to 
attend to business and should do it and not be wasting time. 
I shall vote against the motion to adjourn. 


ADJOURNMENT TO FRIDAY. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
until Friday next. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o’clock and 15 minutes 
Pp. m.) the Senate adjourned until Friday, November 15, 1918, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 


I move that the Senate adjourn 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, Vovember 14, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal God, our Heavenly Father, we bless Thee for that 
silent yet potent influence which is ever going out from Thee 
te uphold, sustain, and guide Thy children in right thinking 
and pure living. 

Make us, we beseech Thee, more susceptible to the heavenly 
influences, that we may be guided in this critical hour by Thy 
judgments, which are true and righteous altogether. 

Man proposes but God disposes. Never was the old adazea 
more clearly illustrated than in the terrible war through which 
the world has been passing. 

Grant that the conclusions which shall be finally reached 
may guide to a peace which shall live forever and aye, and 


righteousness make glad the hearts of all mankind. In the 
spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Monday, November i1, 
1918, was read and approved. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair has telegrams from the gentle- 
man from Ohio, Mr. BroumpBpaueH, and the gentleman from 
Nebraska, Mr. Lopeck, asking indefinite leave of absence on 


necount of sickness in the family. 
quests will be granted. 
There was no objection. 


Without objection, the re- 


NATIONAL BANKS, 


Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent as act- 
ing chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes concerning the desirability of 
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ideration of Senate joint resolution 179, propos- 
e banking and currency law in such a way as to 
4! banks to contribute to the seven organizations 
ising a fund of $170,500,000 for the united war- 


permit natio 
which are 


work service 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to nddress the House not to exceed 10 minutes. Is 


there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman whether the Committee on Banking 
and Currency has acted on the bill to which he refers? 

Mr. EAGLE. The committee has not, because this has been 
the first day since the recess of Congress when it was even pos- 
sible that a majority of the committee were in the city. Nine 
only were present and responded to the call, while others sent 
telegrams expressing their thought about the measure; but 
there was not a majority present, whereupon the committee of 
necessity declined to take action. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it the purpose of the gen- 
tleman from Texas to ask unanimous consent for the passage of 
the bill if his request is granted? 

Mr. EAGLE. I asked for the present consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Iam frank to say that while 
I have no objection to the gentleman speaking, I should object 
to the passage of the bill under the circumstances. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is a subject which I presume practically everybody in the 
House would like to speak in favor of if it were in order, Why 
should the gentleman from Texas alone be allowed 10 minutes 
now ‘n breach of our agreement? Is he acting chairman of the 
Comunittee on Banking and Currency? 

Mr. KAGLE. Iam, and it was in that capacity I made the re- 
quest. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under the cir- 
cumstances, with all due respect to the gentleman from Texas, 
I am obliged to object. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, if I may make a short state- 
ment, I think I would have been compelled to object myself in 
order to keep faith with the membership of the House in carry- 
ing out the agreement that we made. It is a matter, of course, 
perfectly legitimate to be discussed in the House, and per- 
sonally I would like to have heard the gentleman’s remarks. 
jut having entered into this agreement and having shaped the 
agreement myself and asked the House to enter into it, I think 
I should notify the membership of the House that I feel it to 
be my duty to object to any extension of remarks or discussion 
on the floor of any subject unless it is some emergency, such as 
happened the other day with respect to Porto Rico, 

Mr. EAGLE. If the gentlemai will yield, I think the emer- 
gency to which he refers, that.of Porto Rico, is no greater than 
the emergency that induced me to ask for the present considera- 
tion of joint resolution 179. 


Mr. KITCHIN. We have had to object to other gentlemen 
who desired to address the House since this agreement was en- 
tered into, and, as I say, I feel that I am compelled to carry 


out the agreement to keep faith with the membership of the 
House. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman state what the agreement is 
to which he refers? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is an agreement to take up no business, 
no extension of remarks, no unanimous-consent requests, until 
after the Senate disposes of the revenue bill, unless some emer- 
gency should occur, and in that event the majority and minority 
leaders would give notice to the membership so that it might 
return to Washington. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman is satisfied that under the situa- 
tion, so far as the Senate is concerned, that agreement will 
prevent the taking up of any business by the House for the 


rest of the session? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That was the agreement. 

Mr. DYER. Then why can not the House adjourn? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The House can not adjourn for more than |} 
three days at a time without the consent of the Senate. 

Mr. DYER. Does not the gentleman think that the Senate 
would, under the circumstances, agree to it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Ido not think so. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will try it 
again. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 
Mr. WINGO, The gentleman from Texas [Mr. EAGLe] made 
a request that he address the House 
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on Insular Affairs. 
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Mr. WALSH. Oh, that has already been objected to. 

Mr. WINGO. So as to show the House the situation, jusi 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] did the other 
day. I trust the gentieman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moor 
and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrenin] wii! 
at least permit the gentleman from Texas, who does not en: 
to make a speech, but simply desires to lay the matter | 
fore the House as acting chairman of the committee, to 
dress the House, and then, after having received the facts if 
the gentleman thinks it does not present an emergency sit 
tion, he can object. 

Mr. KITCHIN, ‘There is no question about this. The gen 
tleman from Arkansas has been present here and has hear 
Members object to others addressing the House upon the 
ground that it is a violation of the agreement. 

Mr. WINGO. Did the gentleman object to the gentleman from 
Tennessee when he made the statement? 

Mr. KITCHIN. What gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Garrett made a statement the other day 
and got a bill passed as an emergency measure. The geutle- 
man from Texas seeks to make a similar emergency request. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But we all considered that that was an emer- 
gency, a great emergency, and the gentleman was present nt the 
time, 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Eacte] has 
stated that he desires to call the attention of the House to an 
emergency, and the gentleman refuses to permit the acting 
chairman of one of its committees to address the House upon 
an emergency so that he may lay the facts before the House 
and have it determine whether it is an emergency and coming 
within the spirit of the exceptions provided in the agreemeut 
itself. 

Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
the agreement. 

Mr. WINGO. No; Ido not. I have not been able to find out 
just what the agreement is. I thought it permitted considera- 
tion of emergency matters; and consideration of emergency 
matters has been permitted. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman ought to have been present 
in the House or ought to read the Recorp. 

Mr. WINGO. I have been present. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 
This wrangle ought to stop sometime. 

Mr. WINGO. I have been present in the House more regu 
larly than has the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WALSH. That is not in order. 

Mr. WINGO. It may not be in order, but I have stated it any- 
yay. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not in order. 

The SPEAKER. This conversation is out of order and has 
been for the past 10 minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. I have not the slightest doubt of that, and the 
remarks of the gentleman from North Carolina were out of 
order; and no rule of this House is going to keep me silent when 
those who are seldom here question my attendance. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, on November 1! 
the House passed, by unanimous consent, House joint resolu- 
tion 345 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. Has the gentleman from Tennessee obtained 
unanimous consent to make this explanation? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not have to have unal 
r.ous consent to correct the Rrcorp. 

Mr. WINGO. But he has not stated that he desires to have 
the Recorp corrected. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
consent that the Committee on Military Affairs be discharge: 
from further consideration of House joint resolution 345, wii 
has already been passed, and that the same be referred to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs, to which it belongs. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unanl 
mous consent to change the reference of House joint resolution 
345 from the Committee on Military Affairs to the Committ 
Is there objection? 

Speaker, reserving the right to object. ! 
ie gentleman whether or not that is an 


as 


Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 
The gentleman knows that it is a violation of 





Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 





Mr. WINGO. 
should like to 
energency ? 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. WINGO. 

Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. WING’. 


Mr. 
ask tl 
The resolution has already been passed. 
Is there any emergency ? 

Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 
We all know that often controversies al 


ap 
st 


over changes of reference, and if a member of the Banking and 
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(yrreney Committee—the acting chairman—can not be per- 
itted to even submit a request for consideration of an emer- 
measure I shall object to consideration of all other 
tters. 
WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the request of the gen- 
thoman from Tennessee. Is there objection? 

\ir. WINGO. Not knowing that an emergency exists, I shall 
o! ject, and I shall also object to any business being transacted 
that is not of an emergency nature. 

rhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas objects. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from 
Arkansas is right In objecting. I would myself. 

the SPEAKER. The regular order is a motion to adjourn. 


Mp 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN, 
a ijourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 17 
minutes p. m.), in accordance with the order previously made, 
the House adjourned until Monday, November 18, 1918, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 


from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- | 


ferred as follows: 

\ bill (H. R. 11640) granting a pension to Mary J. Hood; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (CH. R. 6992) granting a pension to James P. Newton; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 131 


oo» 


Da 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of the aviation com- 
mittee of the Special Aid Society, asking for increase of pay for 
cadet aviators; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Brooklyn, urging the pas- 
sage of the Edmonds bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petitions of John Pierson, the Joseph Fallert Brewing 
Co., Sarah B. Van Brunt, and George T. Stockham, all of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., asking for the passage of the osteopathic bill; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Federal Employees’ Union, No. 4, urging 
the passage of the McKellar-Keating retirement bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the United Spanish War Veterans, National 
Soldiers’ Home, Danville, lll., asking further relief for veterans 
of the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, favoring amendment to section 202 of the war-revenue 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, favoring House concurrent resolution to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WALSH: Petition of certain subscribers to the fourth 
liberty loan, residents of Mattapoisett, Mass.; urging absolute 
and unconditional surrender of the enemy; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


’ 


mo. 
wo, 





SENATE. 
Fray. November 15, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we desire to address ourselves to the tasks of 
this day with a sense of the Divine presence and 
We seek even-handed justice. We remember that 


offered 


the 


leadership. 


Thou hast 


| established Thy throne in the heavens and that Thy kingdom 


| ruleth over all. 
authorizing | 


the construction of additional vaults in the Treasury Building, | and love necessary to do justice as well as to love mercy. 


Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and | 


Grounds. 

Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 18183) to grant all officers 
and men in the military services extra full-luty pay when hon- 
orably discharged or mustered out; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

by Mr. HICKS: 


, 
>\ 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 346) declaring 


Noveruber 11 in each year to be a national holiday; to the Com- | 


mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 347) declaring November 11 of each year to be a legal pub- 
lic holiday ; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. VARE: Joint resolution (H. J. 
November 11 of each year a national holiday; to the Committee 
on iae Library, 

By Mr. FESS: Joint resolution 
for a world celebration in the city of Washington, D. C., July 4, 
1919, to commemorate the ending of the war; to the Committee 
ou Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. VARE: Concurrent resolution (TI. Con. Res. 59) re- 
questing the President to negotiate with forcign governments 
to niake November 11 of each year an international holiday; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
Were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

by Mr. DENISON: A bill (HL R. 13134) grantiz 
: pension to Homer H. Hanson; to the Committee on Invalid 
‘onsions. 

by Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 13135) for the relief of Lillian 
1). Boone; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 13136) granting a pension 
to Sarintha A. Cashman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
SLOnS, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13137) granting an increase of pension to 
Jolin E. Saxton ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. . 

By Mr. WARD: A bill (H. R. 13138) granting a pension to 
Isabelle Monroe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


| cial advantages of ship canals connecting I 


Res. 348) declaring | 


(H. J. Res. 349) providing 


Thy hand alone can hold the balance exact. 
Thy inspiration alone can give to us the wisdom and patience 
So we 
pray Thee to guide us by Thine own Spirit with regard to the 
difficult duties that now confront us. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, November 12, 1918, 
was read and approved. 
DEEP 


WATERWAYS SYSTEM FROM DULUTH 


NO. 301.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Commerce transmitting, 
to a resolution of September 21, 1918, a report on the commer- 
ake Erie and Lake 
Ontario and Lake Ontario and the Hudsen River, which, with 
the accompanying paper, was ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed. 


TO NEW YORK (S. DOC, 


in resnonse 


MESSAGE FROM THE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 845) to provide relief for 


HOUSE. 


| sufferers from earthquakes occurring in Porto Rico during the 


£& an increase | 


month of October, 1918, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 
CONGRATULATORY 
The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an of the 
that no communications from foreign governments shall be 
received save and except they are transmitted by the President 
of the United States. The Chair believes that was intended to 
apply to any business that might be desired to be transacted 
with the American Government. Certain communications hzeve 
been received of a congratulatory character from foreicn 


CABLEGRAMS. 


order Senate 


Ve 


ernments to the Senate of the United States, and, if there is 
no objection, the Chair will have them read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

LApaz, Bouivta. 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington: 

I have the honor of communicating to the honorable Chamber pre- 
sided over by you the following resolutions approved by the Bolivian 
Senate to-day : 

“On receipt of confirmation of victory of the cause upheld by the 
allies in the European war, the national Senate of VPolivia joi over 
the victory of the cause of justice and right 2nd is prow? in the fact 
that Bolivia was the first South American Netion to boerk lntions 
with Germany as a protest against the German methods of warfare, and 
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resolves to address blegrams of congratulations to the corresponding 
legislative chambers of ihe ailled nations, as also to those who like her 
broke off relations formulating a vote in favor of a speedy arrival of 
such a peace as will guarantee the tranquillity of the world. 

“ ISMAEL VASQUEZ 

“ ATILIANO APARICIO,” 


’ 


I offer you my respectful considerations. 
ISMAEL VASQUEZ, 
President of the Bolivian Senate, 
ATILIANO APARICIO, 
Secretary of State. 


Hapana, Cuba, November 11, 1918. 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington: 


The Senate of Cuba being organized, on this day hears the news of 
the signing of the armistice and unanimously passes the resolution— 
the Senators present standing—to suspend its session in honor of so 
auspicious an event and sends to its brother body its highest and most 
generous congratulations and makes wishes that a peace will be defi- 
nitely secured which will guarantee liberty, justice, and democracy 
to the peoples. 


Ricarpo Dowz, 
President of the Senate. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair also lays before the Sen- 
‘ate a message from Montevideo to the American Senate, which 
Says: 
MONTEVIDEO, 
Zhe American Senate, Washington, D, C.: 
‘The Senate of Uruguay felicitates the American Senate upon the dec!l- 
sive victory of the grand people of Washington upon the triumph of 


democracy. 
Ricarpo Areco, President. 
M. MAGARInoS SOLSONA, 
Secretary. 
The Chair thinks that being addressed to the Senate of the 
United States some response ought to be made to these com- 
munications. 
Mr. POMERENE. I suggest that they be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The communications will be so 
referred, 
RELIEF OF 


PORTO RICAN SUFFERERS, 


II. J. Res. 345. Joint resolution to provide relief for sufferers 
from earthquakes occurring in Porto Rico during the month of 
October, 1918, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I am instructed by the Committee on 
Pacific Islands and Porto Rico to report back favorably with 
amendments the House joint resolution just referred to it. The 
amendments are as follows: Strike out all of section 4 of the 
joint resolution—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there has been so much con- 
fusion in the Chamber that no one on this side could hear 
what was the request of the Senator from Delaware. Will the 
Senator please state it again? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I will state to the Senator that.I have 
made no request. I am making a report on the joint resolution 
which has just been received from the House, and which was 
referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 
I am making a report from that committee favorably with cer- 
tain amendments the committee has made. I was directed to 
make a report on the joint resolution. It is an emergency 
measure, and I propose to ask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration as soon as I state what the report is. 

The report from the committee is that section 4 of the joint 
resolution be stricken out, and that after the words “for this 
purpose,” where they first appear in section 2, the following 
words be inserted: 

And to reimburse the War Department for the several appropriations 
of the Army already made or expended in affording the temporary relief 
herein sanctioned. 

In explanation of this report, I desire to say that the joint 
resolution passed by the House contains an appropriation of 
$300,000 to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
War for the relief of sufferers by earthquakes in Porto Rico 
and for the rebuilding and repairing of public buildings which 
have been destroyed or injured by earthquake. There was a 
very severe earthquake in the western portion of Porto Rico 
on the 11th of October, followed by successive small ones, and 
there has been within the last few days another earthquake in 
Porto Rico, which has caused some destruction. The War 
Department already, by allowing houseless Porto Ricans to use 
tents, has afforded relief. It has also placed at the disposal of 
the needy Porto Ricans certain portions of war supplies under 
the control of the War Department in Porto Rico. The House 
appropriated $300,000 as un additional amount to the amount 
already expended or used by the War Department. The effect 
of the Senate committee amendment is to make the total ap- 
propriations fur this emergency, including the money already 
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expended, $300,000. The War Department as yet has no data 
showing how much has been expended or exactly what was done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator repeat the amendment? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The amendment is to strike out section 
4, which validates all previous expenditures but which will be 
covered by the other amendment, which I shall now read. It 
is to insert, after the words “ and for this purpose,” in section 2, 
the following: 

And to reimburse the War Department for the several appropriations 
of the Army already made or expeaded In affording the temporary relict 
herein sanctioned. 

The effect of the amendment is to make the total amount 
which has been and may be expended by the War Department 
$300,000. I am informed by a letter from the Secretary of 
War and by letters from the Governor of Porto Rico that it is 
very necessary that some aid be afforded by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. The temporary relief, so far as the suffering is con- 
cerned, will not be a great expenditure. The money will not be 
chiefly applied to that, but will be applied to repairing and re- 
building public buildings in Porto Rico which have been dam- 
aged and destroyed and thereby give employment to persons 
who have been deprived of employment by the destruction of 
their property. 

Mr. PENROSE. There was some confusion in the Chamber 
while the Senator was bringing this matter up. I should like to 
ask him what committee reports the joint resolution ? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. ‘The Committee on Pacific Islands and 
Porto Rico. 

Mr. PENROSE. It ought to go to the Committee on Appro- 
priations or the Committee on Military Affairs. Mr. President, 
I do not say that I am going to oppose in this case the expendi- 
ture of money, but I do intend to take the stand that the time 
has come to call a halt. The Senate does not hold a meeting 
any day that some Senator does not bring up a bill to expend 
a million or half a million or some other considerable sum on some 
specious pretext. If we are not going to stop I do not know 
where we are going to end. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. May I say to the Senator that I have 
not the slightest objection, if the Senate desires to have the joint 
resolution referred, to send it to any committee the Senate 
wants to refer it to. This is a matter which has been delayed 
for now nearly a week by reason of the adjournment of the 
Senate from time to time and by reason of the joint resolution 
not getting over here. It Is an emergency which exists in 
Porto Rico for relief, which I think is entirely proper. If the 
Senator desires to have the joint resolution reported on by the 
Committee on Appropriations or any other committee I have no 
objection. I will have performed my duty by bringing this 
measure to the attention of the Senate and asking that it be 
acted upon. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then I move to refer the joint resolution 
to the Committee on Appropriations, with the request that they 
furnish a full report to the Senate of the character of the dam- 
age done, with an itemized statement of the expenditures already 
made and some kind of information as to the expenses contem- 
plated. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If I may reply to the Senator's remark, 
I only desire to say that I think the condition of affairs in Porto 
Rico is such that Congress ought to act immediately on this 
matter. I have taken the matter up with the Chief of the 
Insular Division and endeavored to get the facts. VProbably, i! 
the Government of the United States waits until it gets detaile: 
reports of the expenditures and what has been done there, the 
people of Porto Rico who aro suffering will continue to suffer 
for a very considerable time. I shall vote against the motion, 
because the joint resolution has been reported from a committee. 
I did not seek to have it referred to the Committee on Pacilic 
Islands and Porto Rico. It is simply to tide over an emergency 
in Porto Rico and to relieve people there in distress. 

It seems to me we ought to be very much more careful re- 
garding the people of Porto Rico than we would be regarding 
any one of the States of the Union, because the status of the 
Porto Ricans is one which is rather anomalous, as I conceive if, 
under our American Government. I think we should seek in 
every way to benefit those people, and particularly to relieve 
them from the great hardships which exist in their island, whic! 
we would not hesitate to do for one minute if there was a flooc! 
in the Johnstown district again, or if there were floods in Ohio, 
such as we have relieved. I think the emergency is the same. 
I shall vote against the motion of the Senator from Pennsy!- 
yania, because I think it should be attended to at once. _— 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator may be convinced that this &)- 
propriation ought to be made. I do not think any other Senator 
has the slightest information about it. 
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Mr. SAULSBURY. The 
ered it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I suppose the committee considered it. I do 
not know how many members of the committee were present. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. A majority of the committee met last 
Monday and considered the joint resolution, anticipating that 
it would be here from the House and be referred to it as the 
proper comunittee. 

Mr. PENROSE. The committee does not seem to have had 
very much information submitted to it. If we are to continue 
on every pretext of flood and famine and earthquake to spend 
publie money on a large scale without any data, I do not know 
how we are to reduce the war taxes, which will be urged 
on us by everybody, in office and out of it. We have dealt 
rather generously with the people of Porto Rico. We freed them 
from tyranny ; we put them in a position to control their affairs; 
and they are in receipt of a very liberal ineome as a result of 
the generosity of the United States, 

I should like to have some little evidence that the Govern- 
ment of Porto Rico can not take care of the loss of $300,000 
worth of property by an earthquake. Does the Senator from 
Delaware have any evidence as to how many buidings have been 
demolished by the earthquake and in what parts of the island? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I think if the Senator desires he might 
be enlightened by hearing the letter from the Governor of 
Porto Rico and the letter of the Secretary of War, which I 
will send to the desk. They have been considered by the com- 
mittee, 

i want to say, if the Senator was as familiar with what is 
known as the organie act of Porto Rico 

Mr. PENROSE. I voted for it. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Yes; one frequently votes for a bill when 
he is not thoroughly familiar with its provisions, especially if 
not on the committee which considered it. 

Mr. PENROSE. LEspecially during the last two years. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Has unanimous consent been granted for the 
consideration of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; there is a motion to refer it to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I insist on the regular order. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator from Iowa objects to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution, I will withdraw my motion 
und let it go to the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
minutes under the call for reports of committees. The regu!:r 
order is the presentation of petitions and memorials, if the 
Senator from Iowa insists on postponing it until later. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It came from the House regularly and was 
luid before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT, The joint resolution just came from the House 
and has just been handed down? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was referred to the Committee 
on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, and, without objection, the 
Senator from Delaware was making a report upon it. 

Mr, PENROSE. I should like to inquire when the joint reso- 
lution was referred to the committee. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. This morning. 

Mr. PENROSE. The committee had about one minute's ses- 
sion upon it, if any session at all. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I stated that the committee anticipated 
that the joint resolution would come from the House, and last 
Monday had a meeting, at which a majority of the committee 
were present, and they instructed me when the joint resolution 
did come from the House to make the report upon it which I have 
Inade, 

I want further to say in reply to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that there is a prohibition against appropriations being 
made by the Legislature of Porto Rico, possibly not in this case, 
but in many other cases, and it is questionable whether they 
could give relief in this case. This joint resolution authorizes 
the Legislature of Porto Rico to make appropriations for this 
particular purpose. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then we have got to pay for every expendi- 
ture in Porto Rico that their local law does not permit? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The organic law, for which the Senator 
has already stated that he voted, paragraph 19, section 2, pro- 
vides: 

That no public money or property shall ever be appropriated, applied, 
donated, used, directly or Indirectly, for the use, benefit, or support of 
uny sect, church, denomination, sectarian institution or association, or 
System of religion, or for the use, benefit, or support of any priest, 
preacher, minister, or other religious teacher or dignitary as such, or for 


charitable, industrial, educational, or benevolent purposes to any person, 
corporation, or community not under the absolute control of Porto Rico. 


Then it goes on with other provisions. 


couunittee, of course, has consid- 
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Mr. PENROSE. That does not include flood or famine or 
earthquake, but it expressly says, “ Not under the absolute con- 
trol of Porto Rico.” Let them control this expenditure. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. But the joint resolution includes the word 
“charitable.” Of course, the Senator did not hear that word. 

Mr. PENROSE. I did hear the word “ charitable,” but that 
is used in an entirely different sense from the relief of an emer- 
gency. This is sectarian charity, and there is a provision con- 
tained in the constitution of every State in the Union that appro- 
priations shall not be made for sectarian charity, and it is a very 
proper one. But the Legislature of Perto Rico could make an 
appropriation for a nonsectarian charity under that provision. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I am quite hopeless of being able to con- 
vince the Senator from Pennsylvania that the phrases which I 
have read, which seem to me to be perfectly clear, do not mean 
what he has construed them to mean. I do not know that it is 
worth while for me to try further in regard to that. The only 
desire I have in regard to this matter having been to correct a 
misapprehension under which I think the Senator is laboring 
about the meeting of the committee, the action which they have 
taken, and the very full consideration that they gave this subject 
or tried to give it—as full consideration as I know of any meas- 
ure of this character having ever received by any committee 
of which I am a member—I think it would be perfectly proper 
to vote on the motion of the Senator to refer the resolution to 
the committee. I shall certainly vote against it, however. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I wish to suggest that I hope the Sena- 
tor from Delaware will not impliedly agree that the joint resolu- 
tion be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I am not agreeing to that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think that the Senator from Delaware, 
as the chairman of the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto 
Rico, ought to insist on the jurisdiction of that committee over 
the joint resolution. I understand that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. PENROSE] only desires to have a full consideration 
of the matter and to have adequate data before the Senate votes 
on the proposition. The best way te have further consideration 
would be to have the matter referred back to the Committee on 
*acific Islands and Porto Rico. The matter is properly in the 
jurisdiction of that committee; and it wouid be a reflection upon 
the committee, an attack upon the committee’s work and upon 
the jurisdiction which has been allotted to it under the rules 
of the Senate, to take it away from that committee. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I agree with the Senator from Washing- 
ton. I think that the joint resolution was properly referred in 
the first instance. I am obliged to the Senator, who is a mem- 
ber of that committee and who met with the other members of 
the committee to consider the joint resolution, for his statement. 
I am not consenting to the motion of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, and I am going to vote against it; but it seems to me 
that we are wasting a great deal of time in finding fault with 
very small appropriations. which are necessary, in the opinion 
of the committee, which has, in my judgment, proper charge of 
the matter, just because, I suppose, there is an idea that any 
possible appropriation would be objected to. I regard it as a 
petty objection to a very necessary appropriation, and it will 
occasion a delay which will work great hardship to the people of 
Porto Ricu. It seems to me that we may certainly place $300,000 
at the disposal of the War Department to repair buildings which 
have been injured or destroyed by earthquakes and to assist the 
suffering people of that island. I shall yote for it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator from Delaware will yield 
to me, I should like to ask him when this earthquake occurred? 
I confess I do not know anything about the earthquake or when 
it occurred. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The chief earthquake occurred on the 
11th of October. There have been subsequent smaller ones, and 
within the last two or three days another has occurred, knowl- 
edge of which has come to me from the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs of the War Depariment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Was there much destruction of human life? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. 1 presume there was destruction of life; 
but I think the best way for me to inform the Senator as to 
that is to have the letters in relation to the matter read. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not want the letters read. I merely 
desired to know if there was any destruction of life. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I can not say positively to the Senator 
whether or not lives were destroyed ; but the destruction of prop- 
erty amounted to over $4,000,000. A great many people were 
rendered homeless, public buildings were injured, and many 
people were thrown out of employment by the destruction of 
buildings. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to ask the Senator from Delaware to 
allow the joint resolution to go to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, for the reason that 1 can not call to mind a single appre- 
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priation of this character which has not been referred to the 
Appropriations Committee. This is a direct appropriation, if 
ever there was one; 1 do net know anything about its details, 
except whit I have heard the Senator state; but I think that 
where there is money nppropriated directly out of the Treasury, 
proposed to be done in this case, no matter whether it may 
be for Cuba or Porto Rico or for sufferers in the South on ac- 
count of flood er sufferers in Ohio or sufferers by earthquake 


as is 


in San Francisco, it makes no differenee; tecistation for that 
purpese ought to go to the Appropriations Committee. There- 
fore I hope that the Senator from Delaware will allow this 


joint resolution te go to that committee, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I think the jeint resolu- 
tion was properly referred to the committee of the Senate hav- 
ing jurisdiction of matters of this kind coming from Porto 
Rieo. They are suppesed to have some general knowledge in 
regard to subjects Cown there. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to sav to the Senator—— 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If the Senator will permit me to continue 
for a moment— 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. ‘The course pursued in the Senate with 
regard to this joint resolution was the same as that pursued in 
the other House. The joint resolution in the House of Repre- 
sentatives was not referred to the Appropriations Comunittee, 
but it was referred to the Committee on Insular Affairs, which I 
think is the name of the committee having jurisdiction of the 
matter in that body. When the joint resolution came over here 
it was very preperly referred to the Committee on Pacific Is- 
lands and Porto It is now reperted from that com- 
mittee. IT have no personal desire that the joint resolution shall 
be referred to any committce of which I happen to be the chair- 
man or a member; but it seems to me that it should be referred 
to the proper and appropriate committee, and that that was done 
in this case. The Senator from Washington is a member of 
the committee; doubtless there are other members of the com- 
mittee who are present, and I should be very glad to have them 
say anything they desire to say about it; but I think the motion 
io refer is an improper motion. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator 
what committee considered the joint resolution? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It was considered by the Committee on 
Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. On what day was the joint resolution 
considered ? 


Rico, 


from Delaware 


Mr. SAULSBURY. On Monday. 
Mr. VARDAMAN. On Monday last? 
Mr. SAULSBURY. Yes. The Senator from Mississippi was 


notified of the meeting of the committee, but he was not present. 

Mr. OVERMAN, If the Senator will yield to me, I desire to 
that there is no reflection intended on his committee. AH 
legislation appropriating money should be referred to the Appro- 
priations Committee. That the committee which considers 
uppropriations. The Porto Rican Committee is concerned in 
reeard to Porto Rican domestic affairs and the laws of Porto 
Rico. Heretofore the appropriations in regard to Territories 
and fer Porto Rico herve been before the Appropriations Com- 
inittee. We ought to refer to that committee all legislation 
making direct approprintions from the Treasury. If we do not 
do so we are going te find ourselves in inextricable confusion. 
‘The Committee on Appropriations is formed to consider these 
matters, and I wish to say, in answer to the Senator from Wash- 
ineton [Mr. Pornpextrr}, that IT do not think it would be any 
reflection on the committee of which he is a member to have the 
joint resolution referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 
That committee ought to be in touch with these matters, It is 
their duty to eonsider every appropriation which is to come 
directiv from the Treasury. That is why the committee was 
established. The Committee on the Pacific Islands and Porto 
Rtieco was formed for the purpose of reporting legislation in re- 
enurd to Porto Rico. They have performed that duty, and they 
have done it very wisely. I am not proposing to reflect on the 
committee, and I do not think anyone else is proposing to do 
who favors a reference of the joint resolution to the Appro- 
priations’ Committee. Not only this joint resolution, but every 
piece of legislation of a similar nature ought to go to that great 
committee, which has such matters in charge. They know the 
condition of the Treasury and they will get all the details in 
regard to the matter when it is propesed to pass a law making 
uppropriations. That is their duty, and that is the committee 
to which, in my judgment, the joint resolution ought to be 
referred, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I know that the proposition which the 
Senator from North Carolina states has been agitated. It has 
been agitated by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KEenyon], and I 
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think it has been advocated to a certain extent by some promi- 
nent members of the Appropriations Committee in the House, 
that all appropriations should be considered and recommended 
by the Appropriations Committee; but that is a change in the 
allotment of business of the Senate which has not yet been 
made. The Senator's statement that all appropriations ought 
to be considered and recommended by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee is in the face of the fact that the Committee on Military 
Affairs prepares and recommends appropriations 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just a second. That the Committee on 
Naval Affairs prepares and recommends vast appropriations, 
and that various other committees in connection with their 
jurisdiction over particular matters, such as the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, and any number of other committees, prepare and recom- 
mend appropriations. Matters that relate peculiarly to Porto 
Rico and to the Pacifie islands, which means the Hawaiian 
Islands, are within the jurisdiction of the committee on that 
subject, including the appropriations which relate distinctly 
and separately to those islands. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
me, I desire to state that the rules of the Senate themselves 
provide where appropriation bills shall go. Naval appropria- 
tions, under the rules of the Senate, go to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and military appropriations, under the rules of 
the Senate, go to the Committee on Military Affairs. What the 
Senator from Iowa has been contending for is that all appro- 
priations shall go to the Appropriations Committee, and I am 
rather inelined to agree with him; but under the rules of the 
Senate the Committee on Military Affairs, the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, the Committee on Agriculture, and certain other 
committees are designated by those rules to consider certain 
appropriations. Therefore every other appropriation, accord- 
ing to the spirit and meaning of the rules, should go to the 
Appropriations Committee. It is the duty of that committee to 
consider such appropriations, and they ought to perform that 
duty. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the situation with refer- 
ence to the joint resolution seems to be that it eame over from 
the House, was referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands 
and Porto Rico, and that committee has now made a report on 
the joint resolution. It was reported with an amendment, and 
now the Senator from Pennsylvania moves to refer the joint 
resolution to the Committee on Appropriations. I have never 
heard of such a procedure as that being followed in the Senate. 
It is a distinct reflection, it seems to me, on the Committee on 
Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, which committee has considered 
this joint resolution, has gone into the details, has made in- 
quiry and investigation regarding it, and is prepared to furnish 








information to the Senate to the same extent as any other 
committee could furnish it. 
The Senator seems impatient and to want information. One 


Senator even suggested that he never heard of the earthquake 
in Porto Rico that occurred about a month ago, by which more 
than $4,000,000 worth of property was destroyed, people were 
rendered homeless, thrown out of employment, and are in a 
very distressing condition. They ought to be given relief. 

The appropriate committee to consider that matter is the 
committee which considers all matters with relation to Pacific 
islands and Porto Rico. That committee has considered the 
joint resolution; it has acted on it, and has the information 
here ready to lay before the Senate. Why can we not go on and 
consider the resolution? If it appropriates too much, or if the 
data furnished by the committee are not sufficient to warrant 
their conclusion, we can alter it, change it, or amend it as we 
see fit, but we can get just as much information on that subject 
now as we can a week or a month from now, after the Appro- 
printions Committee makes a similar report on the resolution. 

The committee charged with this particular duty has consid- 
ered the joint resolution. It did not originate in the Senate; it 
originated in the House of Representatives; it has passed the 
House and was there considered by a similar committee. It 
came to the Senate and was referred to the committee having 
particular jurisdiction—special jurisdiction with regard to 
Porto Rico. That committee has investigated it, has reports 
from the War Department and from other departments upon 
the subject, giving all the data with reference to it. The news- 
papers of Porto Rico have been full of it, and have furnished 
information. I have read several issues of papers from that 
island describing the awful destruction of property and the 
tidal wave that swept over a large portion of the coast. The 
committee has found that those people ought to be given some 
relief. If that is true, why should we not act on it now? There 


is no use to give relief a month or two from now, when the people 
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delay, and will accomplish no good result. 
Mr. BOORAH, Mr. President, I presume that if there is any 
cessity for acting upon this resolution there is a necessity 
vw acting quickly; but it seems to me that if the facts are in 


he possession of the committee which has reported the resolu- 


ion the facts might be laid before the Senate, and the Senate 
can determine now as well as a week later whether or not if 


sires to vote this appropriation at all. Certainly if we are to 
ct we ought to act in time to help the people whom we are 
sunning to help. I trust therefore that we may go ahead, 
the facts laid before the Senate, and determine whether 
not it is necessary to appropriate at all; and if it is necessary 
appropriate, to appropriate in time to serve the people whom 
e wish to help 
Vr. SAULSBU 
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RY. Mr. President—— 


‘the VICE PRESIDENT. Just a moment: let us get some- 
here. We are in this parliamentary situation exactly: The 


joint resolution came over from the House of Representatives, 
nd the Chair referred it to the Committee on Pacific Islands 
und Perto Rieo, to which committee the Chair thought it prop- 
The Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, 
ithout objection from the Senate, made a report with an amend- 
ut, and just at the point when the Senator from Delaware 
as, so he says, about to ask unanimous consent for the consid- 
of the joint resolution, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
PicnnoSE] interposed with a motion to refer the resolution 
Committee on Appropriations. The Chair thinks that 

otion is in order and must be disposed of one way or another, 
hut there is as yet no right for the present consideration of this 
oint resolution. On objection of a Senator, it will go over until 
o-morrow at least. 

‘ir. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Would it not first be necessary to discharge the Committee on 
Iaicific Islands and Porto Rico from further consideration of the 
joint resolution ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has already been discharged ; it 
has already made its report. The Chair’s opinion may amount 
to nothing, but he thinks it is no reflection upon the Committee 
on Pacifie Islands and Porto Rico at all to refer the matter to an- 
committee. The Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto 
Rico have made their report. It is here now. There is no occa- 

on to refer it back to them that the Chair can see. It went to 
in, in the view of the Chair, properly, and they very properly 
ie a report, and it is here now. The only thing now to be 
» is to vote on the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
to refer the resolution as reported to the Committee on Appro- 
printions, If that is voted down and if there is objection to the 
nsideration of the joint resolution, of course it can not be 
now considered, and goes to the calendar, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am not acquainted at 
all with the facts of the case before the Senate. Therefore what 
I shall say has no bearing on the real merits of this controversy. 
Neither do I intend to reflect upon the committee that reported 
the joint resolution, for I have no doubt they have given it as 
ful. consideration any other committee of the Senate 
would do if referred to them; but I think there is a question 
involved in this report that is very material to the orderly busi- 
ness of the Senate. 

We have gone through a period of war where the control of 
legislation has been more or less lax and where, when the neces- 
ty presented itself, we have hesitated to draw technical 
rules as to the jurisdiction of committees. But there is a reason 
behind the rules of the Senate, or the rules ought to be abolished ; 
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nnd, as IT understand, the reason of the rules is not only for the 
conduct of orderly business in the Senate, but to preserve the 
rights of the Government; and one of those rights is to protect 
the Treasury. 

Mr, President, there can be no doubt that a vast amount of 
money has been appropriated in the past year that was un 
levessary because there was not an absolute coordination of 


effort on the part of one set of men with a view to protecting 
the Treasury against waste. When you scatter your appropria- 
tion bills among a number of committees there is not the check 
tlunce that vou have when the: mittee. 
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fo a certain extent that already has been done by the rules 
of the Ss hate rhe very fnet that the Liouse and the senate 
under their rules have deprived the general Appropriations Com 
mittee of part of its jurisdiction and have scattered the power 
to legislate in reference to appropriations is one of the reasons 
Why we hear continual talk through the country to the effect 


that we should have some system of control of the Treasury 
expenditures, si budget committee, some plan of that 


me or 
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kind. It is because you have lost control where control ought to 
be placed. 

The rules of the Senate provide that all appropriation bills 
shall go to the general Committee on Appropriations, unless the 
rules specifically provide in specific cases that they shall go to 
some other committee, and those are very clearly set out. In 
matters of war expenditures, the bills carrying appropriations 
go to the Committee on Military Affairs; bills in reference to 
naval expenditures, to the Committee on Naval Affairs; bills in 
reference to agricultural expenditures, to the Agricultural Com- 
mittee; and a few other exceptions, Sut outside of those ex- 
ceptions the Senate has given sole jurisdiction in matters of 
appropriation to the general Committee on Appropriations, for 
the purpose of conducting orderly business and for the purpose 
of conserving the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. LENROOT.”~ Mr. President—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Just one moment. Now we have reached 
an era in the history of this country, with the war over and 
war expenditures still hanging on the Nation, when the battle 
cry of the people of the United States of necessity must be re- 
trenchment and reform in these matters. There can be no other 
course. It is idle to say that we will increase taxation when 
we can accomplish the same result by proper expenditures and 
reach it by economy. 

I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, merely for information, the 
Senator has stated that the rules provide that all appropriation 
bills must go to the Committee on Appropriations, except as the 
rules otherwise specifically provide. Can the Senator inform 
me where there is any such rule of the Senate? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not it at hand. 
the Senator, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I can inform the Senator 
where the rule is to be found. It is on page 17 of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, paragraph 1. 

Mr. LENROOT. That applies only to general appropriation 
bills. Of course this is not a general appropriation bill, and it 
has been held many times that specific appropriations do not 
come within that rule. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It has been held sometimes in the Senate 
in recent years, on points of order, that specific appropriations 
do not come within the language of the rules in reference to 
general appropriations. That has never been the holding in the 
House of Representatives, and has not been the holding in the 
Senate until recent times. I think it is a very lax ruling and 
a very improper one for the orderly conduct of business and 
the conservation of the Treasury. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Alabama if he will state to the Senate that it is his judgment 
that under a rule the general appropriation bills, except where 
specifically otherwise provided, shall be referred to the Appro- 
priations Committee, a specific apprepriation, one item for a par- 
ticular case, should be referred to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think there is any doubt about 
it. I am not talking about the technical language of the rule. 
The rule has been here for years. In the House of Representa- 
tives there never has been any question about it, am! the rule 
reads in practically the same way. 

Mr. POINDENTER. As I underst:nd it, then, that is a hold- 
ing to the effect that the language “ general appropriation bill” 
also includes a specific item of appropriation 


I can find it for 








Mr. UNDERWOOD. It does where that is the gravamen of 
the bill. That is a general appropriation if it is the gravamen 
of the bill. I do not contend that revenue bill might not be 
| brought into the Senate, where the purpose of the bill is to pro 
duce revenue, and carry certain appropriations within the terms 
of the bill that are a minor matter, for the purpose of carr g 
out that bill; or that a bill relating to railroads and the govern- 
ment of railroads might not be reported from the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, having jurisdiction of it, and, as an inci- 
dent to that bill, carry a certain amount of appropriations for 
the purpose of enforcing the terms of the lw But -when it 
comes down to the sole question of the expenditure of money, 
and no other provisi mis contemplated, then I Say that all bills 
of that elass should go, and properly go, to one committee, 
Otherwise you leave this loose practice of allowing bills for the 
appropriation of money to go to practically any committee in 
the Sennte, through some reason o1 other, pretext or excuse, 
rood or bad. My eriticism not directed to this particular 
| ease, because if this joint resolution does not go to the Appro- 
priations Committee IT admit that it was preperly referred to the 
Committee on Pacific Isiands and Porto Rico; but if you allow 
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sures of scattered throughout the commit- 
of tiie in opportunity to those who are 
anxious to secure appropriations to pick the committees where 
they will get favorable reporcs and steer bills in that direction. 
The only way you are going to conserve the Treasury of the 
United States, the only way we are going to meet this situation 
that is going to confront the people of the United States in the 
next decade, of economy in order to meet past war expenditures, 


is to have a committee that has the power and the jurisdiction | 


and the ability to properly conserve the great appropriations 
of the Gevernment, and by that I mean the small as well as the 
“creat appropriations that come before us purely as matters of 
appropriation. 


If the Senate is going to continue—and there is precedent | 


for 


it—its past policy of a loose distribution of bills, why should 
this situation arise with regard to the Comtmittee on Cuban 
Relations, for example? I do not know that that committee 
functions in any particular way at this time, or ever has; but 
it seems to me that if some American battleship were wrecked 
off the coast of Cuba, or some other question arose that needed 
money. and purely money, in Cuba, it would be absurd to say 
that that committee, which has no jurisdiction of the matter, 
and does not consider questions of appropriations, should have 
the right to bring in a bill appropriating large sums of money. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am very much gratified to hear the 
Senator from Alabama and other Senators express an ardent 
desire to curtail expenditures and protect the Treasury, but I 
tun somewhat surprised at his statement that the Appropriations 
Committee is able and willing to do that. My impression of 
the Appropriations Committee—of course it has had the excuse 
of the emergency of the war, which, however, is now in part 
ended—is that it has been appropriating money here with about 
as reckless disregard of economy and of the burdens imposed 
upon the people. as it was possible for the imagination to con- 
ceive. The impression that I have had, and my observation of 
the action of the committee, is that without question, without 
adequate investigation, without data, without attaching wise or 
prudent conditions as to the expenditure of the money appro- 
priated, it has granted out of the Treasury of the people the 
amounts asked for by the departments and the various emer- 
gency commissions and committees which have been set up for 
the expenditure of this money. 

One of the most powerful proofs of that that could possibly be 
introduced would be, if a man cared to use evidence of that 
kind, to take a moving-picture camera, station it out here by the 
Senate door, and focus it on the group of men who are engaged in 
constructing a vast number of temporary buildings here, and 
observe through it the actions of these men, who are being paid 
large wages out of the appropriations made without condition 
or limitation by the Appropriations Committee. Why, in a 
group of 20 you will see not more than 3 of them working or 
moving at one time, the rest of them being idle. 

I might call the Senator’s attention to the getting out of spruce 
by the Government, which 1 understand is still going on, although 
the armistice has been agreed to, and the probability is that there 
will be no further fighting in the war. There have been in the 
spruce woods of the Northwest a great army of men, at enormous 
wages-——— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, I am very 
giad to yield to him in my time for a question in regard to the 
matter under consideration, namely, appropriations that are 
within the control of the Senate; but I hope he will not take my 
time to discuss the question of how the money has been disposed 
of after it has left the control of the Appropriations Comnnittee, 
because that is the issue involved, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I just wanted to call attention to the 
fact that those appropriations were made by the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I suppose it is natural enough for the 
Senator to take the position that he has taken, because he is 
not » member of the Appropriations Committee and he is not 
informed the question. The reason why the Senator has 
made the statement he has just made is because of lack of in- 
formation on his part, and I shall be glad to demoustrate that 
io the Senator. Being a member of the Appropriations Com- 
inittee, I have some knowledge on the question. 

I do not hesitate to say that that portion of the Senator's 
speech which relates to war expenditures to a large extent is 
true. I do not mean to say that the committee has not given 
careful study and a careful understanding of the facts so far 
as it was possible to ascertain the facts, but we plunged into 


hot 
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on 
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this war without any knowledge whatever of what was needed 
or what was necessary to carry on the war. The executive 
branch of the Government, to a large extent, were just as blind 
as the cominittees of Congress, and we had to appropriate money 
in millions—yes, in billions—without an absolute knowledge 
of what could be accomplished by it, because it was war. But 
when the Senator says that the Appropriations Committee, 
when you go beyond the jurisdiction of war, has been reckless 
in its expenditures, he is not informed of the facts. 

The bills that have been reported to the Senate from the gen- 
eral Appropriations Committee in matters of government that 
did not directly relate to the war issue have been cut to the 
bone, In every way they have economized. The committee 
has sat there month after month and refused to increase ex- 
penditures. It has been besieged from every source, in the 
Senate and out of the Senate, to increase wages and increase 
expenditures, but outside of war endeavor we have refused to 
do so continually and systematically, 

Just to illustrate, the Senator refers to this housing proposi- 
tion. Probably if the war had gone on for two or three years 
these buildings would have been necessary; but I concur with 
what the Senator says. The war having ceased, peace having 
come, the expenditure for these buildings is probably almost an 
entire loss. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to ask him a question on that point? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator says I am misinformed. 
I do not believe Iam. I do not think the country is; but aside 
from that, let me ask the Senator this question: The Senator 
says the Committee on Appropriations acted carefully, and he 
says that he wants data in regard to the item that is now before 
the Senate. Did the Committee on Appropriations make an 
estimate or have an estimate or have any data whatever as to 
the reasonable cost of erecting these houses for temporary 
occupancy? TI should like the Senator to advise me as to that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will call the Senator’s attention 
where he is misinformed. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What I should like to have the Senator 
do is to answer my question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am going to answer it, but I am giving 
the facts, and I am sure what I shall say will be a complete 
answer to the Senator. 

This appropriation did not originate with the general Appro- 
priations Committee of the Senate. The whole housing proposi- 
tion came before the Senate Appropriations Committee origi- 
nally and was turned down and they refused to grant the appro- 
priation. Then it came over here, I think, as a House bill from 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, carrying an 
authorization, I think, originally of fifty millions for buildings 
outside of the District of Columbia and ten millions for buildings 
in the District of Columbia. It did not go to the general Appro- 
priations Committee, but it went to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds and was passed as a legislative bill, 
carrying an authorization. I suspect, although I do not know, 
that the Senator himself voted for it. I do not say he did, be- 
cause I do not know, but I know of no serious objection on his 
part. When that authorization was made by law—was made 
by the Senate, not by the Appropriations Committee, and had 
been signed by the President and was the law—there was noth- 
ing in the world for your Appropriations Committee to do but 
to appropriate the money. We originally, as a committee, re- 
fused to pass amounts of this kind, and the matter was taken 
out of our jurisdiction, and we were directed by the law itself. 
So I say I think if the Senator would fully inform himself on 
these questions so far as they relate to the functions of the 
general Appropriations Committee of the Senate, he would find 
that where we had any reasonable opportunity we have conserved 
the public funds. I admit that in war expenditures in many 
places and to a large extent we had to make appropriations 
blindly, because the war drove us into that situation. 

That is the real condition of things. I am not criticizing the 
joint resolution. I do not know the facts about it. I am not 
criticizing the report that is before the Senate. But I do say 
that if the Senate proceeds to scatter its appropriation bills to 
all the committees in the Senate you are going to have numer- 
ous instances, just such as the Senator has himself pointed 
out, of building $10,000,000 worth of houses in the District of 
Columbia that probably will not be used in the future. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, inasmuch this matter, 
which I regard as entirely out of order, is likely to proceed 
interminably, I ask. unanimous consent to present a petition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator raises a point of 
order, the presentation of petitions and memorials is in order. 


to 


as 





1918. 


Mr. CUMMINS, I raised a point of order, and TI insisted on 
the regular order after I made a parliamentary inquiry. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not so wnderstand it. 


The reguinr order is the presentation of petitions and memo- 
rials 
MEASURES LIMITED TO THE WAR. 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, 1 have a memo- 


randum of important measures that were limited to the period 
of the war on the face of the statutes providing for them. I 
think it would be useful to Senators and oth and I 
Unanimous consent that it be printed in the Recorp. 


TS, usk 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
IM “ran? MEASTRES LIMITeD TO Ten Peniop or THE War on rHE Face 
OF THE STATUTES PRevipine. FoR THEM 
Siaty-fifth Congress, first session. 
Public act 23, making appropriations to sapply deficiencies 
for 1917. 
PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION TO DECLARE WHEN WAR HAS TERMINATED. 
sec. 4. That the service of ail persons selected by draft and 


all enlistments under the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military 
Establishment of the United Stites,” approved May 18, 1917, 
hall be fer the period of the war, unless sooner terminated by 
charge or otherwise. Whenever said war shall cease by 
conclusion of peace between the United States and its enemies 
in the present war the President shall so declare by a public 


al 


proclamation to that effect, ami within feur months after the 
date of said preclamation or as soon thereaft as it may be 
practicable to transport the forces then serving without the 


United States to their home station, the provisions of said act, in 
far as they authorize compulsory service by selected draft or 
otherwise, shall cease to be of force and effect. 
Publie aet making appropriations to supply urgent defi- 
ciencies in appropriations on account of war for the 
fiscal vear 1917, and for other purposes. 


eXpcnses 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD AND EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION, 

The emergency shipping fund provision of June 15, 1917, at 
piragraph 10, provides that “all authority granted te the Presi- 
dent therein, or by him delegated, shall cease six months after 
n final treaty of peace is proclaimed between this Government 
and the German Empire.” 

Under section 11 of Public act No. 268 of the Sixtyv-fourth 
Congress, known as the United States shipping act, the United 
States Shipping Board was authorized, in order to carry out the 
purposes of the act, to form under the laws of the District of 
Columbia one or more corporations for the purchase, construe- 
tion, equipment, lease, charter, maintenance, and operation of 
merchant vessels in the United States. Section 11 goes en in 
the last paragraph to provide that “at the expiration of five 
years from the conclusion of the present Kurepean war the 
operation of vessels on the part of any such corporation in 
which the United States is then a stockholder shall cease, and 
the said corporation shall stand dissolved. The date of the con- 
clusion of the war shall be declared by proclamation of the 
President. The vessels and other properties of any such cor- 
poration shall revert to the board (Shipping Board).” 

Publie act 24, to punish acts of ‘interference with the foreign 
relations, the neutrality and the foreign commerce of the 
United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce the 
criminal laws of the United States and for other purposes, known 
us the “espionage act.” 

TITLE I. 

Sec. 3. Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall will- 
fully make or convey false reports or false statements with in- 
tent to interfere with the operation or success of the military 
or naval forces of the United States or to promote the success 
of its enemies and whoever, when the United States is at war, 
shall willfully cause or attempt to cause insubordination, dis- 
lovalty, mutiny, or refusal of duty, in the military or naval 
forees of the United States, or shall willfully obstruct the re- 
cruiting or enlistment service of the United States, to the injury 
of the service or of the United States, shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $10,000 or in»prisonment for net mere than 
20 years, or both, 

TITLE VU. 

Section 1. Whenever during the present war the President 
shall find that the public safety shall so require and shall make 
proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to export from or ship 
from or take out of the United States to any country named in 
such proclamation any article or articles mentioned in such 
proclimation, except at such time or times, and under such regu- 
lations and orders, and subject to such limitations and exceptions 
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as the President shall prescribe, until otherwise ordered by 
President or by Congress: Provided, hoicerer, That n 


the 


© prefer- 


| ence shall be given to the ports of one State over these of another. 





The apprepriations for the War Trade Board are based upon 
authority contained in and ith-the 
net.” 

Public act 26, to authorize condemnation pri 
for military purposes, 

Hereafter the Secretary of War may cause proceedings to be 
instituted in the » United States 
jurisdiction of such } 
nation of any land, 


this the rading-s enemy 


ceeding lands 






in any court havi 


roceedings, for the acquirement | 


wary use 


yy Conteln- 


temp 


taining 


thereof, or other interes 








therein, or right pe: thereto needed for certain military 
purposes, ae 

(No litnitation.) 

Public act 29, authorizing the President increase temporarily 
the Signal Corps of the Army and to pureh; nufacture, 
inaintain, repair, and operate airships, and to 1 ppl wiz 
tions therefor, and for other purpeses, fer | during the pi 
emercency, 

Publie act 40, to previde for the national security and defense 
by stimulating agriculture aud facilitating the distribution of 
agricultural products 

Sec. 12. That the provisions of this act shall cease to be in 
effect when the national emergeney resulting from the existing 


state of wir shall have passed, the date of which shall be ascer- 
tained and preclaimed by the President; but the date when this 
act shall cease to be in effect shall net be later than the begin- 
ning of the next fiscal vear after the termination, as ascertained 
by the President, of the present war. 
Public act 41, to provide further 

defense ncouraging the production, 
and controiling the distribution of 


al security and 


for the nation 
ti conserving the supply, 


by ¢ 






food products and fuel. 


Sec. 24. That the provisions of this act shall cease to be in 
effect when the existing state of war between the United States 
and Germany shall have terminated, and the fact and date of 


such termination shall be ascertained and proclaimed by the 
President 3 

Publie 
mainten 

SEC. That board of 
shall continue during the of the 
longer than six months after the present war. 

Public act 91, to define, regulate. and punish trading with the 
enemy, and for ether purposes, known as the “ trading-with-the- 
enemy act.’ 

Nearly all activities authorized in this act upon 
termination of the war, except certain duties of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian in handling preperty in his possession, 

The appropriations for the Alien Property Custodian, the War 
Trade Board, and for censorship are based wholly or in part 
upon authority contained in this act. 
rty-fifth 


act 48, to create the Aircraft Board and provide for its 


ance, 


3. said and the 


tenure 


pleasure 


members thereof 
but not 


President, 


i cease the 


Si 


102. 


Congress, second & sion, 


Publie act to authorize and empower the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation to purchase, lease, 
requisition, er otherwise acquire, and to sell or otherwise dispose 
improved unimproved Jand, buildings, and for 
other purposes, and provide housing facilitics for its employees. 

(No limitations. ) 

Public act 107, to provide for the operation of transpertation 
systems while under Federal control, for the just compensation 
of their owners, and for other purposes. 

Sec. 14. That the Federal contro! of railroads and transporta- 
tion systems herein and heretofere provided for shall continue 
for and during the period of the war and for a reasonable time 
thereafter, which shall not exceed one year and nine months 
next following the date of the preclamation by the President of 
the exchange of ratificatious of the treaty of peace: Provided, 
however, That the President may prior to July 1, 1918, relin- 
quish control of all or any part of any railroad or system of 
transportation further Federal contrel of which the President 
shall deem not needful or desirable; and the President may at 
any time during the period of Federal control agree with the 
owners thereof to relinquish all or any part of any railroad or 
system of transportation. The President may relinquish all 
railroads and systems of transportation under Federal control 
at any time he shall deem such action needful or desirable. No 
right to compensation shall accrue to such owners from and 
after the date relinqguishment for the property relin- 
quished. 

Sec. 16. That this act is expressly declared to be emergency 
legislation enacted to meet conditions growing out of the wars 
und nothing herein is to be construed as expressing or prejudic- 
ing the future policy of the Federal Government concerning the 


of or houses, 


of so 
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ownership, control, or regulation of carriers or 
busis of the capitalization thereof. 

Public act 121, to provide further for the national security 
and defense and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution 
of the war, to provide credits for industries and enterprises in 
the United St or contributory to the prosecution 
of the war ipervise the issuance of securities, and for 
other ] s the War Finance Corporation act. 

TITLE I, WAR 
» Secretary of the Treasury and four additional per 
sons (who shall be the directors first appointed, as hereinafter 
provided ) hereby created a body corporate and politic in 
and in law by the name, style, and title of the “ War 
Finance Corporation” (herein called the corporation), and 
shall have succession for a period of 10 years: Provided, That 
in no event shall the corporation exercise any of the powers 
conferred by this act, except such as are incidental to the liqui- 
dation of its assets and the winding up of its affairs after six 
months after the termination of the war, the date of such termi- 
nation to be fixed by proclamation of the President of the 
United States. 


the method or 


nutes nece SSOUry 
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CAPITAL ISSUES COMMITTEE. 


TITLE I! 
Sec. 200. That committee to be 


known as the “Capital Issues Committee,” hereinafter called 
the committee, and to be composed of seven members, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. At least three of the mei- 
bers shall be members of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The terms during which the several members of the committee 
shall respectively hold office shall be determined by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Sec. 206, That this title shall continue in effect until, but not 
after, the expiration of six months after the termination of the 
war, the date of such termination to be determined by a procla- 
mation of the President of the United States, but the President 
may at any time by proclamation declare that this title is no 
longer necessary and thereupon it shall cease to be in effect. 

Public act 149, to authorize the President to provide housing 
for war needs, 

Sec. 5. That the power and authority granted therein shall 


there is hereby created a 


” 


cease with the termination of the present war, except the power | 
and authority to care for, sell, or rent such property as remains | 
undisposed of and to conclude and execute contracts for the sale 


of property made during the war. Such property shall be sold 
as soon after the conclusion of the war as it can be advan- 
tageously done: Provided, That before any sale {is consummated 
the same must be authorized by Congress. 

All moneys received by the United States in carrying out the 
act entitled * An act to authorize the President to provide hous- 
ing for war needs,” approved May 16, 1918, may be used as a 
revolving fund until June 30, 1919, for further carrying out the 
purposes of the said act. 
fiscal year 1918.) 

Public act 152, authorizing the President to coordinate or con- 
solidate executive bureaus, agencies, and offices, and for other 
purposes, in the interest of economy and the more efficient econ- 
centration of the Government. 

For the national security and defense, for 


the successful 


prosecution of the war, for the support and maintenance of the | 


Army and Navy, for the better utilization of resources and in- 
dustries, and for the more effective exercise «nd more efficient 
ndministration by the President of his powers as Commander 
in Chief of the land and naval forces the President is hereby 
authorized to make such redistribution of functions among 
executive agencies as he may deem necessary, including any 
functions, duties, and powers hitherto by law conferred upon 
any executive department, commission, bureau, agency, oflice, or 
officer, in such manner as in his judgment shall seem best fitted 
fo carry out the purposes of this act, and to this end is authorized 
to make such regulations and to issue such orders as he may 


deem necessary, Which regulations and orders shall be in writ- | 
terminated, and any offense committed or liability 


ing and shall be filed with the head of the department affected 


and constitute a public record: Provided, That this act shall re- | 
main in force during the continuance of the present war and for | 


six months after the termination of the war by the proclamation 
of the treaty of peace, or at such earlier time as the President 
may designate: Provided further, That the termination of this 
act shall not affect any act done or any right or obligation ac- 
eruing or accrued pursuant to this act and during the time that 
this act is in force: Provided further, That the authority by this 
act granted shall be exercised only in matters relating to the 
conduct of the present war. 

Public act 181, making appropriations for sundry 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
1919, and for other purposes, 


civil ex- 
June 80, 
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| working conditions service, $45,000; information and education 


(Additional urgent deficiency act for | 


NOVEMBER 15, 


ey 


NATIONAL DEFENSB. 

For the national security and defense, and for each and every 
purpose connected therewith, to be expended at the discretion 
of the President, $50,000,000. 

WAR EMERGENCY SERVICES. 

To enable the Seeretary of Labor during the present emer- 
gency to furnish such information and to render such assistance 
in the employment of wage earners throughout the United States 
us may be deemed necessary in the prosecution of the war and 
to aid in the standardization of all wages paid by the Govern- 
ment of the United States and its agencies, including personal 


| services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, per diem 


in lieu of subsistence at not exceeding $4, traveling expenses, 
rental of quarters in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 


| heat and light, telegraph and telephone service, supplies and 


equipment, and printing and binding, $5,500,000: Provided, That 


|; hO money now or hereafter appropriated for the payment of 
; Wages not fixed by statute shall be available to pay wages in 
|} excess of the standard determined upon by the War Labor 
| Policies Board. 


To cnable the Secretary of Labor, during the present emer- 
gency, to carry on the work of war-labor administration, in- 


| cluding mediation and conciliation in labor disputes, the working 


conditions of wage earners in the most essential war industries, 
the acquiring and diffusing of information on subjects connected 
with labor, the employment of women in industry, and the 
training and dilution of labor, including personal services and 
rent in the District of Columbia and in the field, per diem in lieu 
of subsistence not to exceed $4, traveling expenses, law books, 
books of reference, periodicals, newspapers, supplies and equip- 
ment, and contingent and miscellaneous expenses, in amounts not 
ling the following : Commissioners of conciliation, $300,000 ; 


service, $225,000; woman in industry service, $40,000; investiga- 
tion and inspection service, $300,000; personnel service, $15,000 ; 
training and dilution service, $150,000; Secretary’s office, 
$110,000; printing and binding for all services, $150,000; in all, 
$1,335,000. 

Public act 193, making appropriations for the support of the 


| Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Power of the President to increase the drafted Army: That 
the authority conferred upon the President by the act approved 


| May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the President to in- 


erease temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States,” is hereby extended so as to authorize him during each 


| fiscal year to raise by draft as provided in said act and acts 


amendatory thereof the maximum number of men which may 
be organized, equipped, trained, and used during such year for 


| the prosecution of the present war until the same shall have 
| been brought to a successful conclusion, 


Public act 220, to provide further for the national security and 
defense by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, 


|! and controlling the distribution of those ores, metals, and min- 
; erals which have formerly been largely imported, or of which 
| there is or may be an inadequate supply. 


Sec. 10. Upon the proclamation of peace the President shall 


| proceed as rapidly as possible to wind up and terminate all 


transactions under this act, and to dispose as fast as practicable 
of all property acquired thereunder, and after said proclamation 
of peace no contracts shall be made, property acquired, or other 
transaction performed under this act except such as shall be 
necessary for the purpose of this section and incidental thereto, 
and two years after such proclamation of peace this act shall 
cease to have effect and all powers conferred thereby shall end: 
Provided, That the termination of this act shall not prevent 
the subsequent collection of any moneys due the United States, 
nor shall it affect any act done or any right or obligation accrued 


| or accruing, or any suit or proceeding had or commenced before 


such termination, but all such collections, rights, ebligations, 
suits, and proceedings shall continue as if this act had not 
incurred 
prior thereto shall be prosecuted in the same manner and with 
the sume punishment and effect as if this act had not terminated. 

Public resolution 38, to authorize the President, in time of 
war, to supervise or take possession and assume control of any 
telegraph, telephone, marine cable, or radio system or systems, 
or any part thereof, and to operate the same in such manner as 
inay be needful or desirable for the duration of the war, and to 
provide just compensation therefor. 

The President. during the continuance of the present war is 
authorized and empowered, whenever he shall deem it neces- 
sary for the national security or defense, to supervise or to take 
possession and assume control of any telegraph, telephone, ma- 


| rine cable, or radio system or systems, or any part thereof, and 
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to operate the same in such manner as may be needful or desir- 
able for the duration of the war, which supervision, possession, 
control, or operation shall not extend beyond the date of the 


1918.) 





proclamation by the President of the exchange of ratifications 
of the treaty of peace: Provided, That just compensation shall 
be made for such supervision, possession, control, or operation, 
to be determined by the President; and if the amount thereof 


0 determined by the President is unsatisfactory to the person 
entitled to receive the same, such person shall be paid 75 per 
cent of the amount so determined by the President and shall be 
entitled to sue the United States to recover such further sum 
as, ndded to said 75 per cent, will make up such amount as will 
just compensation therefor in the manner provided for by 
section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 of the Judicial Code: 
Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed 
to amend, repeal, impair, or affect existing laws or powers of 
the States in relation to taxation or the lawful police regula- 
tions of the several States, except wherein such laws, powers, 
or regulations may affect the transmission of Government com- 
munications or the issue of stocks and bonds by such system or 
systems, 


eC 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES, 


Mr. NORRIS. I give notice of a proposed amendment to the 
rules. Lask that the Secretary may read the notice and the pro- 
posc.? amendment. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

I hereby give notice that on to-morrow, or as soon thereafter as the 
Senate shall be in session, 1 will propose the following amendment to the 
Standing Rules of the Senate: 

Resolved, That Rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
ninended by adding thereto a new paragraph, as follows: ’ 

‘3. After the 4th day of March, 1919, any Senator who is chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, Finance, Foreign Relations, 
Interstate Commerce, Judiciary, Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, or Post 
Offices and Post Roads, while holding such chairmanship shall not be 
a member of any of the ‘other of said committees.’ ” 

G, W. Norris. 


Senate be 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that when the Senate ad- 
journs to-day it stand adjourned until 12 o'clock meridian on 
Monday next. 

The motion was ag 


TO MONDAY. 


rreed to. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the papers yesterday carried an 
all too brief report of a most important address delivered by the 
Premier of Great Britain the day before, and also a brief report 
of the address made by the Chancellor of Great Britain. As it 
touches a subject ef very great importance, I ask that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 1 ask it at this time, Mr. President, 
because in a conversation with an exceptionally well-informed 
gentleman only a few days ago he expressed to me the view that 
the idea of a league of nations for insuring the future peace of 
the world, to which the President of the United States stands 
committed, does not meet with the approval of the American 
people, and in his judgment would be opposed by the leading 
men of the nations allied with us. 

In this speech Premier Lleyd-George comes out squarely in 
favor of a league of nations to secure peace, and it occurs to 
me it would be wise to give the greatest possible publicity to it. 
I read from the newspaper report the following: 


Discussing the question of a league of nations, the premier said that 
such a league would be more necessary now than ever. He pointed out 
that the conditions which prevailed in the Balkans before the war were 
now affecting practically two-thirds of Europe. : 

A large number of small nations have been reborn in Eurepe,” he 
continued, ‘‘ And these will require a league of nations to protect them 
against the covetousness ef ambitious and grasping neighbors. In my 
judgment a league of nations is absolutely essential to permanent peac e.” 

We shall go to the peace conference to guarantee that a league of 
nations is a reality. Iam one of those who believe that without peace 
we can not have progress. A league of uations guarantees peace and 
guarantees also an all-around reduction of armaments, and that reduc- 
tion of armaments is a guarantee that you ean get rid of conscription 
here, 

Mr. PENROSE. TI sheuld like to ask the Senator 
on that subject, if this is a suitable opportunity. I have not 
read the speech of Lloyd-George. So I would be giad if the 
Senator from Montana could inform me whether this so-called 
league of nations, which up to the present time has a very 
nebulous aspect to my mind, includes economic freedom and a 
kind of free-trade alliance between the nations who are members 
of such a league. 

Mr. WALSH. I expected the Senater would 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is the presenta- 
tion of petitions and memorials. 

Mr. PENROSE. I hope I have not offended the feelings of 
anyone by my inquiry 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question before the Senate 
Whether these articles shall appear in the Recorp., 


a question 


is 
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Mr. PENROSE. 


Before I refrain from objecting I should 
like to have an answer to my inquiry. 
Mr. WALSH. I would be very glad te answer the question. 
Mr. PENROSE. I do not ask the Senator to argue it. I ask 


for information. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
regular order, and a colloquy 


The Senator from Iowa calls for the 


is out of order. 


Mr. CUMMINS. We have a right to finish the morning busi- 
hess so that those who desire to busy themselves elsewhere can 
do so, 

Mr. PENROSE. Unless I can get information as to a very im- 


portant feature of this declaration of a very novel idea, which 
we certainly ought to consider very carefully, I shall have to 
object to the insertion in the Recorp of the document. If the 


Senator from Montana will tell me, I will withdraw the objection. 


Mr. WALSH. If the Senator from Iowa will withdraw his ob- 
jection, I will be very glad to answer the Senator’s question. If 
not, I will take a later opportunity to do so, if the Senator will 


honor me with his presence. 


Mr. PENROSE. I shall try to be present. 
TRIAL OF WILLIAM AND HIS COPARTNERS. 
Mr. McKELLAR. I present a telegram from F. L. Pittman, 


mayor of Union City, Tenn., stating that at a mass meeting of 
8,000 citizens of Union City and Gbion County resolutions were 
passed approving an editorial in the Commercial Appeal of No- 
vember 11 demanding that the head officials of the Imperial 
German Empire be tried before a tribunal selected by the allies 
for the crimes committed against humanity and civilization in 
the recent war. Iask that the telegram and editorial be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram and 
ordered toe be printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


Unton Crry, 


editorial were 


TENN., November 


i tf, 
K. McKean, 


Washington, D. C* 

At a mass meeting of 8,000 citizens of Union City and Obion Ceunty 
held here to-night resolutions were passed approving an editorial in the 
Commercial Appeal of November 11 demanding that the head officials 
of the imperial German Empire be tried before a t: bunal selected by 
the allies for the crimes committed against humanity and civilization 
in the recent war between the German Empire and the allies. It would 
be an outrage to permit the responsible parties fer this cruel war te 
escape punishment. Will you transmit this telegram to the State De- 


partment as an expression from the citizenship ef Obion County? 
IF. L. PrrrTMan, 
Mayor of Union City. 
W. E. Jackson, 
President of the Commercial Club. 
| I'rom the Memphis Commercial Appeal, Monday, Nov. 11, 1918.] 
WILLIAM AND HIS COPARTNEKS SHOULD GO ON TRIAL FOR THEIR LIVES, 


Murder is murder, whether committed by sewer rat, aristocrat, general, 
or king. 


In all nations where murder is done there must be a recompense to 
human society. 

Even barbarians and savages bave their criminal codes and under 
them murder done meets with punishment. 

In the wild excitement of war there are occasional lapses from its 
well-defined rules. Officers and men at times do things which are 
unlawful, aceording toe well-detined military regulations. These in- 
fractions when detected are usually punished by the military authorities 
of the army of which the offenders are members. 

In the Civil War seldiers were shot fer doing unlawful things, even 


against the persons who gave allegiance to the enemy 
The rights of noncombatants war regulations are 

as are the rights of a citizen in civi! code 

sink! ing of 


in 


as well defined 












Some one is responsible for tt the Lusitania. That act 
was committed in vio! ation of all 'th » legitimate rules of warfare. The 
act was committed in violation of the civil law of all nations. It can 
be justified by no commentator on the rul of war nor upon the rules 
of international custom. 

The violation of the soil of Belgia vas confessed to be illegal by the 
legitimate speaking authority in Germ if the first act was unlaw- 
ful then al! things done in Belgium vy e unlawful 

A sea captain, poe me an unarmed ship, was taken into the 
German lines, court-martialed, and sh 

It was claimed that Edith c aveli was sh because she vielated Gere 
man law by giving ald and comfort to the 4 enemy. 









Chere are well-authenticated cases of murdered women and children 
and rape done in Belgium. 

When the German Army sent deadly gases against the English, with- 
out warning. those German soldiers and officers responsible for their ac- 


tion committed murde 











There are thousan¢ io of eases of alleged murder and other crimes com- 
mitted by Germany These cases wet so frequent, the crimes wet so 
numerous that one is warranted in the charge that they were done 
according to a well-defined policy 

The German policy of frightfulnes part of their war pro- 
gram. ie 

The Germans believed that if it were 1 sary. by terrorizing civil- 
ia and by destruction of civilian propert tv win a war, these things 
were right. 

No wan can be a law unto hin 

No nation can be a law unto itself, 

A monarch surrounded by millions of armed men, having upon his 
forehead the chrism of coronation, holding in his hand the scepter of 
rule, is just as responsible fer acts he commits contrary to the common 
law of human society as is a highwryman who proceeds to kill and 
murder, if he finds it necessary, in order to come in possession of the 
money of the man making a journey on the public road. Indeed, the 
monarch and his court are the more culpable because, having the greater 


power and greater position, the greater is their accountability. 
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William of Hohenzollern is now a private citizen. He has given up 
the office of German Emperor, He has also resigned the office of King 
of Vrussia Ile is no neer commander in chief of the imperial army. 
Ife followed the traditions of his family until Saturday. East Prussia 
is the original home of the Hohenzollerns. Centuries ago in this 
region th robbed, they pillaged the villages of their enemies, and they 
took toll fi whomsoever they were able to master. In those days 
they were acting according to the customs of those times. Even then 
they wer defiant lot. 

Centuries ago, once a week, a trumpeter, richly dressed, mounted the 
walls surrounding their castle and blew four blasts, one to the north, 
one to the cast, one to the south, and one to the west. It was the defl- 
ance of the Hohenzollerns to all other knights, counts, and kings. They 
sent this challenge so far as the winds of heaven would carry it. Dur- 


ing all the cecturies since the foundation of the dynasty this ceremony 
was gone through every weck. Vor the first time in the history of the 
house the note of defiance is hushed. The bugle blast no longer terrifies 


the ears of the world. 

But William, the last of the Hohenzollern rulers, takes off the trap 
pings of office, The scepter of power falls from his crippled hand. He 
who 10 years ago said to the young officers, “ Your souls and your 


bodies are mine; if I command you to kill even your parents it is your 
duty to obey,” is now a wandcrer upon the face of the earth, but he is 
a wanderer just as Cain was. The mark of Cain is on his brow. No 
false pity must go after him. No soothing message of “ go and sin no 
more’? must come within his hearing. Justice, impartial, stern but fair, 
must be requited. William must be dragged from his lair in the swamps 


of Holland and made to answer. 

The allies should constitute a great international court. In that 
eourt articles of indictment should be drawn against William, against 
his advisers, and against his responsib!« generals. They should be cited 
to appear. Prosecutors should be appo.nted. They should be given the 


benefit of counsel. They shovld be placed in the dock and tried, and 
every man, whether he be king, field marshal, or cabinet minister, 
proven to be guilty beyond a reasonable doubt, should be punished. 

The proceeding is not without precedent. 

Let there be an international grand-jury investigation, and let those 
indicted, be they William, Hindenburg, or Michael the Sergeant, be put 
on trial for their lives. 

* Stand up, William of dohenzollern, look on the jury. 
on the defendant.” 


Jurors, look 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. CUMMINS presented a petition of the Vigilance Corps 
ef the American Defense Society (Ine.), of Grinnell, Iowa, 
praying for the enactment of legisiation for the suppression of 
newspapers printed in the German language, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of the Williams Hard- 
ware Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., and a memorial of G. Som- 
mers & Co., of St Paul, Minn., remonstrating against the im- 
position of a floor tax on inventories in the pending revenue 
bill, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KENYON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Iowa, 
praying for the substitution of the oath required of enlisted 
men for the oath required of officers, which was referred to 
the Cominittee on Military Affairs. 

GERMAN ATROCITIES, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of committees are in order. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. Before we pass from the other order, I 
ask leave to submit a letter addressed to me from Mr. George 
Creel, and an editorial— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is it a petition or a memorial? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is an editorial in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, one of the soundest and most excellent journals in 
the world. What I am presenting is also somewhat in the nature 
of a personal privilege, Mr. President, because the letter is a 
denial of certain statements which I made some time ago in the 
Senate in regard to the Committee on Public Information. To 
disprove the statements as to Gen. March in the letter from Mr. 
Xreel, and to show that the Christian Science Monitor is mistaken 
in its editorial, I submit an article from the Washington Star of 
this city of August 26,1918. In support of my former statement 
that the Committee on Public Information had made a general 
attack upon reports of German atrocities by American soldiers 
I submit a few paragraphs from a Bulletin of the Committee on 
Public Information. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I do not desire to object to the 
remarks of the Senator from Washington, but I rise to call the 
attention of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I object. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. My understanding was that the regular 
order. was the submission of documents for printing in the 
ReEcorD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
from: Iowa complains. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
words of explanation 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The explanation is objected to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Very well. Isubmit a further statement 
from the Bulletin of the Committee on Public Information, which 
has the official stamp of the committee, of October 11, 1918, in dis- 
proof of the statement in the letter from Mr. Creel that “ the 
Committee” (on Public Information) stated explicitly that “ the 





That is not of what the Senator 


I was accompanying it by a very few 


crucifixion (of Sergt. Cole) took place in July, 1915.” 
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. CUMMINS. TI have no objection in the world to putting 
all these things in the Recorp, but there are some of us who have 
routine morning business to transact, and there will be abundant 
opportunity afterwards for these matters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair has ruled with the Sena- 


} tor from Towa that remarks are out of order. 


SSS SSS SSS SS 


Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely, and I hope I may be permitted to 
present routine business, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In the same connection I submit a 
letter by myself addressed to a correspondent, a letter from 
Frederick F. Forbes, a statement from the Washington Post of 
November 6, 1918, showing that others have not the same poor 
opinion of soldiers’ letters as the Committee on Public In- 
formation. I submit a document, and suppose I may state the 
title of it. I appreciate the very strict application of the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair is not objecting; the 
Senator from Iowa is objecting. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I understand the Senator from Iowa 
objects. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am quite willing to bear my share of the 
responsibility. I think we ought to be permitted to transact 
routine morning business before these long interpolations occur. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I present a document entitled “A 
Searchlight on Germany,” certain pages of which that I have 
murked I ask be printed in the Recorp, and also two other 
letters on the same subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
inserted in the Recorp. 

The matter referred te is as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON FurLic INFORMATION, 
Washinyion, VD. C., October 23, 1918, 


Without objection, they will be 


Hon. MILES POINDEXTER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: In your epeech of October 21 you charged that “on a 
previous occasion Gen. March felt called upon to issue a statement 
repudiating news items" given out by the Committee on Public In- 
formation in his name. I trust that you will be glad to learn that 
this charge is absolutely without base in fact. Never at any time did 
Gen. March make any such statement. 

You said also that the Cemmittee on Public Information, in the name 
cf Gen. March, had issued a denial of the crucifixion of Sergt. A. B. 
Cole, of East Liverpool, Ohio. Never at any time or in any way has 
the name of Gen. March been connected with this incident. Nor has 
the Committee on Public Information at any time or in any way issued 


any such denial. The committee merely corrected the impressfon that 
Sergt. Cole was a member of the American Expeditionary Forces, 
stating explicitly that as the crucifixion took place in July, 1915, 
it was obviously the case that Sergt. Cole was serving with the 
Canadians. 

You said, “I am concerned with the persistent and continued effort 
on the part of the Committee on Public Information to create the 


impression that the Germans have abandoned the practice of cruelty to 
prisoners and civilians in the occupied territory.” 


There has been no such “ persistent and continued effort.” Only 
two releases out of thousands have had bearing on this subject. On 


July 10, 1918, we issued the following cable from Gen. Pershing: 

“A&A Bt. Louis, Mo., paper recently received here states that a sergeant. 
one.of 50 men sent back in connection with the liberty-loan campaign, 
is making speeches in which he states: 

“*Tbhe Germans give poisoned candy to the children to eat and hand 
grenades for them to play with. They show glee at the children’s 
dying writhings and laugh aloud when the grenades explode. I saw 
one American boy, about 17 years old, who had been captured by the 
Germans, come back to our trenches. He had cotton in and about his 
ears TI asked some one what the cotton was for. 

“*The Germans cut off his ears and sent him back to tell us they 
want to fight men was the answer. They feed Americans tuberculosis 
germs.’ 

“As there is no foundation whatever in fact for such statements 
based on any experience we have had, I recommend that this sergeant, 
if the statements quoted above were made by him, be immediately 
returned for duty here, and that the statements be contradicted. 

* PERSHING 
the committee released a statement headed, ‘ The 
daily German lie.” It was this statement that served as a base for 
your speech. You omitted to mention that the opening paragraphs 
were concerned entirely with official refutations of German lies to the 
effect that American soldiers had kiiled 150 German prisoners as a 
measure of retaliation. 

It is true, however, that the statement did comment specifically upon 
certain German atrocity stories utterly disproved by official investiga 
tion. But these corrections were accompanied by the following para- 
graph that you did not see fit to quote: 

“This is not inspired by a desire to suppress criticism of Hun 
cruelty. That he has been guilty of atrocities hos been clearly proven. 
The request is designed to prevent vitiation of the unimpeachable case 
which has been established against him by the British Bryce report 
and the findings of other official agencies which have investigated 
instances of his cruelty. Publiention of charges of atrocities that are 
not susceptible of proof would enable him to make a propaganda attack 
upon the proven cases.” 

I feel that this paragraph is a justification of policy that will be 
accepted bv the people of America, even as it has been approved and 
urged hv the responsible military authorities. 

Very truly, 


On October 15 


CEOROE CREEL, Chairman. 


{Editorial from Christian Science Monitor of Oct. 28, 1918.! 


One in the position of George Creel, chairman of the United States 
Committee on Public Infermation. must of noeessity, in the pros nt 
state of popular thoucht, incur displersure and tnvyite eriticts: Ie 
would be more than human if he succeeded in escaping cither. Toubt- 








1918. 


ss he has made mistakes, and some that should not be repeated, but 
ihe record shows clearly that Senator PoINDEXTER, in his recent charges 
against this particular public official, was in error. It can not possibly 
do any harm to deal justly with a public agency toward the conduct of 
which miltions of eyes are directed, 


[Article from the Washington Star of Aug. 26, 1918.] 


When Dr. Howard's story was related to Gen. March to-day, the 
Chief of Staff said he had never received a report that Sergt. Cole was 
crucified in the Marne fighting. He added that Gen. Pershing would 
simost certainly have made a special report of that sort of a case. 


THE NortH AMERICAN, 
Philadelphia, November 1, 1918. 
ater MILES POINDEXTER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dean SENATOR POINDEXTER: Your letter of the 26th ultimo asking 
for data on which we based our statement that Gen. March had denied 
expressions attributed to him in news given out from the War Depart- 
ment has been referred to me by Mr. Van Valkenburg. 

The case is as follows: Afternoon editions of date of September 6 
arried a dispatch from Washington in these words: 

“ WASHINGTON, September 6. 

“Confidential messages from Gen. Pershing and other reports from 
Vrance indicate that the American Army now is supplied with sufficient 
airplanes of all kinds to protect its men and in battle. Gen. March, 
Chief ef Staff, gave this information to members of the House Military 
Committee to-day at their weekly conference of the War Department.” 

That this was sent out under the authority of the Commitee on Public 
Tnformation is undoubtedly true. In a private letter from George Creei 
to Mr. Van Valkenburg, under date of September 6, Mr. Creel says: 
’ There is not a single item of official news concerning our Army and 
Navy that does not pass through the committee's hands. 

rhat Gen. Mareh denied having made the statement is also undoubt- 
cdly true, for later in the afternoon the Associated Press sent out the 


iowing 
viowing ; 





“WASHINGTON, September 6. 
In day story on the conference between Gen. March and the 
Kill all reference to aes supply. for the 
Requested by Gen. March on the ground 


LoDITORS : 
' Military Committee. 
American Expeditionary Forces. 
hat he made no such statement. 
“Trp ASSOCIATED PRESS (ED.).” 

Later the Associated Press sent another bulletin on the same subject, 

follows: 

‘“ WASHINGTON, September 6. 
Eprrors: The Committee on Public Information, at the request of 
Gen. Mareh, Chief of Staff, issues this confidential note to editors _re- 
ding stories sent from Washington to-day in which Members of Con- 
cress quoted Gen. March as saying that there are sufficient airplanes for 
he American Expeditionary Forces: ‘A report anonymously quoting 
1embers of the House Military Affairs Committee was sent out from 
Washington to-day to the effect that Gen. March had said that the 
\merican Army in France has airships in plenty. Gen. March made no 
ch statement. The Chief of Staff does not wish to be put in the posi- 
tion of publicly denying such an anonymous statement, and therefore 

requests editors to discountenance that report.’ 

“Tim ASSOCIATED PRESS.” 

The North American has in its possession the original copy of the 
Associated Press on these bulletins. We regard it of so great im- 
portance that we can not let it out of our possession except in the most 
urgent cause. Ilowever, should you need it we would be very glad to 
forward it to you. On the other hand, you can get verification from the 
office of the Associated Press in Washington. 

I want to congratulate you, Senator PioNDEXTER, on the very able 
fight you have been leading for virile Americanism and for freedom ot 
thought and expression in our public life. I am sure that Mr. Van 
Valkenburg joins me in these congratulations, 

Very truly, yours, 
Frepprick F. ForseEs, 
Managing Editor, the North American. 
INFORMATION, 
SERVICE BUREAU, 
October 14, 1918. 

As a result of the campaign to deceive and inflame and confuse the 
American people with fake atrocity stories, the Military Intelligence 
ranch of our War Department has sent the following letter to news- 
papers that have been imposed upon: 

“Atrocity stories are daily bandied around Army camps abroad ; they 
cain eredence through circulation; and itrequently they are communi- 
cated to this country in news dispatches or soldiers’ letters as fact. 
Many of these stories are extremely difficult, if not absolutely impossi- 
ble to trace to the source of origin. Consequently we are asking editors 
to refrain from publishing atrocity stories, whether charged against the 
enemy or 


COMMITTEE ON PUELIC 


against our allies, until facts embraced in them shall have 
heen substantiated and officially made public by our Government or 
the Government of one of our allies.” 

* * * - * “ 

In this connection it Is well to note that there has been an error 
made in the published story of the crucifixion by Germans of an 
\merican soldier named Sergt. A. B. Cole, of East Liverpool, Ohio. <A 
circumstantial account of the atrocity has been printed by the Salva- 
tion Army, as related by Dr. P. H. Howard, a member of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, who visited France to gather first-hand informa- 
tion about the war. Dr. Howard was queted as giving the story on the 
authorivy of Pvt. A. C. Cole, a brother of the victim, who found the 
crucified soldier pinned with bayonets to a door. 

To an inquiry from the War Department, Dr. Howard has replied 
that he has Pyt. A. C. Cole’s signed statement of how he “ found his 
brother crucified by Uhlans, battle of Ypres, July 21, 1915.” But if 
the atrocity was committed in July, 1915, Sergt. Cole was not a member 
of the American Expeditionary Forces but was enlisted probably in the 
Canadian Army. 


[Letter to a correspondent by Senator PornpExTer. ] 
OcToOBER 25, 1918. 
, Am just in receipt of yours of the 22d instant with inclosures, which 
latter I herewith return as requested. 


LVI——73 
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I agree with you, of course, that no false statements relative to 
German atrocities should be made. However, in view of the fact which 
has been groves. at least by a thousand witnesses, and embodied in 
official findings of the Governments of France and Great Britain and 
filed in their archives, showing the Germans to be guilty of practicing 
every imaginable kind of indecency, brutality, and atrocity, and to have 
made a general practice of the same and to have introduced unheard-of 
and barbarous methods of warfare, barred by international law, some 
of these recently being certified by the President in his note to the 
German Government, I fail to see why our people should labor to find 
cdisproof of well-authenticated reports of particular instances of this 
general practice. 

Dr. P. H. Howard, whose office is 709-714 Jaccard Building, St. 
Louis, Mo., fortunately took the precaution before reporting the fact 
of the crucifixion of Sergt. A. B. Cole, of the Canadian Army, to secure 
the written statement of A. C. Cole, at present a member of the First 
Canadian Tunneling Company, and of Fred A. Robinson, of the Forty- 
eighth Canadian Infantry. _ These men in their statements assert that 
they found the body of A. B. Cole, the brother of A. C. Cole, crucified 
by the Germans after the battle of Ypres, July, 1915. Dr. Howard also 
testified to having had the oral statements of five other members of the 
First Canadian Tunneling Company, corroborating the written state- 
ments of Cole and Robinson. Dr. C. R. Wheeler is given by Mr. Elmore 
Leffiingwell, director of publicity, national headquarters, Salvation 
Army, 122 West Fourteenth Street, New York City, as a witness who 





ersonally informed Leffingwell that he, Dr. Wheeler, was with Dr. 
», H. Howard when the latter received the statements of the soldiers 


referred to, and that he, Wheeler, also personally talked with these 
soldiers and heard them make the statements reported by Dr. Howard. 

There are in the possession of returned soldiers of the Canadian 
Army, whose names and addresses I have, negatives and photographs 
taken therefrom of the crucified remains of Canadian-soldiers crucified 
by Germans, showing witnesses present whose names and addresses and 
authenticity are given. All of this, however, is so revolting as to repel 
its use or reference to it except when required by solemn necessity or 
occasion. There is no such occasion now, as the denial of thé cruci- 
fixion of Sergt. Cole, of the Canadian Army, is supported by no evi- 
dence whatever, but the atrocity itself is proved by the most conclusive 
evidence of eyewitnesses 

The statement in the newspaper clipping which you forwarded to me 
that ‘“‘ the subject came up in the United States Senate and there were 
men there who deliberately argued that even if the story were not true 
it was a good thing to print it,” is absolutely false. No such argument 
or contention was ever made in the United States Senate. What was 
stated in the Senate was in substance what I have stated in the begin- 
ning of this letter, which is quite a different thing from that quoted 
from your newspaper clipping. 

This matter has been confused, whether purposely or not I do not 
State, by controversies as to the date when the crucifixion occurred 
and the locality of the previous residence of the Cole brothers. Neither 
of these circumstances is in any degree material, and there has been no 
confusion or uncertainty as to either one of.them in the proof submitted 
by Dr. Howard. Changing the details and controversies about immate- 
rial circumstances in newspaper reports dressed up to create a sensa- 
tion do not in any way affect the material question involved. 

With kind regards, very truly, yours, 
MILES POINDEXTER. 


P. S.—Look on page 31 of the Literary Digest of August 31, 1918. 
was Ba 
[From the Washington Post of Nov. 6, 1918.] 
MARINES TO WRITE HISTORY—CALL FOR LETTERS FROM MEN IN FRANCS 
AS FIRST BASIS OF WORK. 
It will be the Marines themselves who are now fighting for democ- 
racy who will write marine history later on, according to marine 


headquarters here yesterday. The Marine Corps yesterday issued a 
call for letters from Marines in France describing the flattening out 
of the St. Mihiel sector, the fighting in the Champagne, and the cap- 


ture of Mont Blanc, in which the Marines participated. The letters 
will be used as the basis of marine history. 
New Yor, October 22, 1978. 


Dear SENATOR: Isn’t it possible to stop the writing of any more 
notes? I don't know where we are going to end: we have all these 
Germans licked, and why not let Gen. Foch finish the job? 

If Senator PotNDEXTER, of Washington, wants any more evidence of 
instances of crucifixion, he can get a story that beats the one he told 
all to pieces from Col. Hamilton Gault, formerly of Montreal, who 
commanded the Princess Patricias, and Gault could get this corrobo- 
rated by a Dutch major who was under his command when the Cana- 


dian soldiers were crucified. toth of them have told me the story, 
and I think you. would have no trouble in getting their affidavits. 
Gault is at present abroad. He has recently been on a holiday in 


England at his home in Somersetshire, but a letter or cable addressed 
“Col. Hamilton Gault, Princess Patricia’s Light Infantry, Canadian 
Expeditionary Forces, France,” would certainly reach him. 
* * “ . 7 . * 
Yours, sincerely, 


H. W. Marstr, 
Josrern S. FRELINGITUYSEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Senator 


509 West One HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIRST STREET, 
New York City, October 23, 1978.. 

Sm: If you are seeking further verification of the crucifixion of a 
Canadian soldier, a fact denied by the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, according to the Tribune of October 22, I think I can put you on 
the track of confirmatory evidence. 

In the third year of the war, when it was still hard to convince 
many people of the truth of atrocities, the popular belief being in x 
Hohenzollern devil leading astray a flock of innocent German sheep, 
a natural irritation at having my story of this incident met with 
incredulous smiles led me into an investigation on my own account. 

A letter to the Great War Veterans’ Association, of Montreal, led to 
their giving me the address of James William Smith, post-office box 
22, Kdmonton, Alberta, Canada. 

I quote from a ietter received from Sergt. Smith: 

“In answer, will state that I have 11 negatives of the instance you 
speak of. As you are a total stranger to me, I will not allow any of 
these pictures to be used for show purposes by anyone or to get into 
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the possession of anyone I am not personally acquainted -with, for 


the reasons mentioned above, as I will not allow anyone to make profit 
from the affictions of my comrades, 

‘If this will meet with your requirements, I will forward an en- 
larged picture from the original negative, 24 by 36, and the ortginal 
negative, to New York for you just to view, and then to be returned 
to me—-ne reprints to be taken—with full details and names of all 
persens standing about the scene as they were taken down.” 

As his letter was sufficient confirmation, and he spoke of the pictures 
being revolting, I did not ask to have them forwarded. 

Yours, truly, 
M. HAMILTON. 

To Senator MILES POINDEXTER. 


GERMANY—GERMANY’S BLUNDERS, 
PUNISHMENT, 


William T. Hornaday, member board of trustees American 

Defense Society, Preparation Pamphlet Sertes.] 

But the German in uniform is not the only agent of hate and brutal- 
ity. “ The people of Germany” are only one short step behind him. 
i.et every person whe doubts this send 5 cents to the Saturday Evening 
Post, Philadelphia, for its issue of July 14, 1917, and on page 16 read 
‘Englander Schwein” (“ English Swine ’’), the diary of Corpl. Edwards, 
of Canada’s top regiment, the Princess Patricia's C. L. L., who was 
captured by the Germans. Read it, if you have in your heart even one 
soft spot for “the people of Germany.” 

It is a story of revolting filth inflicted upon refined gentlemen, of 
three days’ utterly needless hunger torture inflicted on half-starved men 
taken out of their cars three times a day, lined up, and compelled to 
watch German soldiers stuffed with food by German women, with 
* Nein!” “Nein!” to them when they begged for food. It is a story 
of horribly neglected wounds, arms rotting off, slow starvation in the 
prison camp on food consisting of 200 gallons of water to one small bag 
of potatoes, etc. 

Of the murders and mutilations In the trenches there is not time to 
Kpeak. But read this account of the treatment the Canadians received 
along the railway from the women of Germany—even “ gentlewomen ”: 

“The mob surged around us, heaping on us insults and blows—par- 
ticularly the women. They spat on us, with hate in their eyes. We 
had to take that er the bayonet. These were the acts not only of the 
rabble but alse of the people of good appearance and address One very 
well dressed woman came rushing up. Under other circumstances 
wonld have judged her to be a gentlewoman. She was screaming invec- 
tives at us as she forced her way through the crowd. ‘ Schwein!’ she 
screamed, and struck at the man next to me. Then, drawing deep from 
the very bottom of her lungs, she spat the mass full in his face.” 

WORK OF THE GERMAN TOYMAKERS ON THE CHILDREN OF FRANCF, 


Tn essaying to give in one article even an outline sketch of the crimes 
of Germany one is perplexed by the many different kinds of atrocities 
and the great mass of instances and proofs bearing upon them. Out of 
it all there thrusts up the ugly fact, like a spear from a pile of corpses, 
that many of these crimes were committed intentionally, with malice 
nforethought, and often were deliberately ordered by German officers, 
both hich and low. For example: 

(sen. Stenger issued a printed order to kill all the wounded. 

Itissing was the refined torturer of all Belgium, in many orders, 

Manteuffel was the chief murderer at Louvain. 

Rulow and Schonmann were the wild beasts of Ardenne, 


A ‘SEARCHLIGHT ON CRIMES, AND 


[By Dr. 


And it was Bayer at Dinant, Bohn at Sommerfeld and Termonde 
Nieher at Wavre, Wittenstein at Clermont-en-Argonne, and so on until 
you are tired 


1. THE MURDER OF CIVILIANS, 

This flourishing German indnstry began at Louvain, at the very out- 
break of the war, and has continued right down to the present. It is 
astoundine to see how quickly murders began, with the most revolting 
ty, immediately after the Germans entered Belgium. Sometimes 











2 i a 
the exerse was made that “mann hat geschossen ’’—that “ civilians 
have fired “—-and then the indiscriminate slaughter began. 

The thick volume of “ Evicence” taken by the Bryce commission on 
the Germa trocities is crowded full of testimony; and so are many 


} 
subsequent publications of the Tritish and French Governments, 
The stories written down in their diaries by German soldiers are both 


terrible and amazing. In an uncountable number of villages old men, 
old women, boys, girls, women, and children were shot by dozens and 
by hundreds: and bundreds were stabbed to death by bayonets. 

There are sickening accounts, from eyewitness testimony, of German 
eoldicrs bayoneting children and girls, but the most spectacular crime 


of that kind was committed at Malaines (44, Rryce Bvidence), when a 
Gierman soldier, walking down the main street singing, “drove his 
bayonet with both hands through a living child’s stomach, lifting the 
child into the air on his bayonet, and carrying it away on his bayonet, 
he and his comrades still singing.”” (Page 82.) 

In the village of Sempst an Uhlan cut off the breast of a woman with 
his sword, and a littie boy was burned to death fn an attic. (K. 33.) 
At Aerschot a | ef 18 or 20 was found “ absolutely naked, with her 
abdomen cut open,’ and “her body eovered with bruises, showing that 


eit 


strucgi 


she had made a ." Jack the aay r in a spiked helmet! 

\nd our Gevernment has just now admitted 4,000 cases of recently- 
mede Germen toys for our children! Will Congress stand for it ?— 
W. T. Hornaday 

And ain at Aersehot (C. 328) did the German jack get in his work 
o nother girl of 18. She was found (dead) with “her arms nailed 
to the deer in extended fashion, * * * her left breast cut away, 
and numerous bovonet wounds in the chest, some piercing through to 
ihe hack.’ (Told by a Belgian soldier, who helped to recapture the 
place.) 

A British enbleet enw om September 15, 1914, in the Wetteren Hos- 


I a girl 11 from t with 17 bavonet thrusts tn her hack, 

reeticalfy flayed, and at the point of death.” (F. 13.) “Out of the 
1.200 inhabitants of Noumeny at least 150 were killed (murdered) by 
the Germans.” (French Police Report, Aug. 24, 1914.) 
This liet contd be extended by hundreds of other cases, and a long 
chapter could be filled with such instanees as the above. Geographi- 
cally they reach all the way from Louvain to the beginning of the great 
German defeat before Paris. 

In order to form estimates of what the quict little country villages 
of New England might expect if the armed wolves and mad dogs of 
Germany ever gained a foothold here, let us consider a few figures com- 
tiled from official reports and published by the Tilustrated London 
News 
fans—old men, women, girls, 


Thev relate solely to the murder of unarmed, inoffensive civil- 
boys, and children: 
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In Brabant, 897 persons shot or bayoneted. 

In Luxembourg Province, over 1,000 persons shot or bayoneted. 

At Arlon, 119 persons shot or bayoneted. 

Dinant Arrondissement (French), 606 killed, from 3 weeks to 77 
years old. 

Neufchatel, 18 shot, 

Etalle, 30 shot. 

Hondemont, 11 shot, 

Tintiguy, 157 shot. 

Izele, 10 shot. 

Rossignol, 106 shot. 

Bertrix, 21 shot. 

Ethe, about 300 shot; ‘530 in all missing.” 

Latour, only 17 men left. 

Maissin, 12 shot, 1 a young girl. 

Aloy, 52 men and women shot. 

Claireuse, 2 men hanged. 

And so on, indefinitely. On the most trivial pretexts, or none at all 
the Germans slaughtered unreststing noncombatants who were in their 
power. Out of a lot of 40 German soldier diaries, only 6 express dis- 
approval or disgust, and at least 30 diartes treat murders either exult- 
ingly or as being merely a part of the day’s work. 

The slaughtered innocents of Belgium, France, Serbia, and Poland 
would, tn each of those countries, undoubtedly run far up into thou- 
sands if it were possible te count them. 

Thanks to the diligence of the British and French Governments in 
collecting evidence pow while evidence is precurable, there is already 
enough printed testimony to damn Germany in the eyes of the world for 
at least two centuries. 


2. KILLING OF PRISONERS AND WOUNDED MEN BY GERMANS. 


The crimes of Germany under this head have been literally innumer- 
able. Judging by German, French, Belgian, and English evidence, it 
seems as if German soldiers have siaughtered probably 100,000 defense- 
less prisoners and wounded men.. Prof. J. H. Morgan states that von 
der Goltz, the evil genius of Turkey, “ predicted some years ago that 
the next war would be one of inconceivable violence"; and he declares 
that “the Germans have no sense of honor in the field.”” He was hide- 
ously correct. 

German prisoner murder began before Antwerp on October 6, 1914, 
when the captain of the Kighty-fifth Regiment, Ninth Corps, Fourth Com- 
pany, said to his men, “I do not want to see any Englishmen prisoners 
in the hands of this company."’ To which the company cried “ Bravo!” 
And Richard Gerhold, Seventy-first Regiment Reserve, Fourth Army 
Corps (killed in September, 1914), wrote in his precious diary thus: 
* Great atrocities are of course committed upon Englishmen and Bel- 
gians, Every one of them is now knocked on the head without mercy.” 

‘he famous Stenger order of August 26, 1914, brings us to a capital 
case. A German brigadier general, Stenger by name, issued this written 
order to his brigade: 

“To date from this day no prisoners will be made any longer. Ail 
the prisoners will be executed. The wounded, whether armed or de- 
fenseless, will be executed. Prisoners, even in large and compat for- 
mations, will be executed. Not a man will be Ieft alive behind us.” 

‘rhe instances of the murder of helpless prisoners by Germans are 
far too numerous to be eited in detail. Beyond reasonable doubt a 
hundred thousand soldiers were murdered on the Stenger basis. 

And after the war is over, if we resume friendly “relations ’’ with 
Germany we may see Stenger in Washington as military attaché to his 
excellency the German ambassador, shaking hands with the President 
of the United States. 


3. THE BOMBING OF CIVILIANS IN LONDON AND ELSEWHERE. 


The Kaiser and Zeppelin and the German people have spent many 
nillions of dollars in deliberate attempts to slaughter the unarmed 
inhabitants of London and strafe England. All the German talk about 
attacking “the fortress of Londen” is beneath contempt. Rarely, 
indeed, has a sokiier been injured in London or any other English city 


by a Zeppelin or an airplane bomb. It has been the helpless women, 
school children, and other noncombatants who have been biown to 
pieces. 


These murders of civilian men, women, and children have served only 
to send furious Englishmen rushing to the trenches in droves for yven- 
geance. Had the squareheads deliberately attempted to stimulate Brit 
ish enlistments, the dropping of bombs on London would have been the 
ideal plan. At last the British public demand reprisals on the bas’ 
of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, which would be absolutely 
right. 

“But thus far the statesmen of England firmly say: 

“No! We will not descend to the low level of the Huns of Germany.” 

Nevertheless Zeppelin died of a broken heart. From a military point 
of view his campaign has proven a complete fiasco—just as Americans 
long ago predicted that it would—and his “ frightfulness” gas bags are 
now on the scrap heap. 


4. TIRPITZ AND THE SUBMARINE MURDERS. 


For a submarine to sink a war vessel with all on board is merely war, 
no more and no less. No one whines about atrocities of that sort. All 
the world does object, however, and very strongly, too, to the sinking 
of unarmed passenger steamers, hospital ships, and Belgian relief sh'ps. 
All such acts of murder as these are the acts of monsters, not of men 
Of course we know that Germany sees her doom, and her people are wiil 
over the certainty of defeat. But even a 90 per cent defeated prize 
tighter must not deliver a foul blow. 

The submarine murders are so well known to Americans as to require 
no comment, but a few murder statistics will be worth while, lest we 
forget : 

March 28, 1915, steamer Falaba, 111 lost. 

May 7, 1915. steamer Lusitania, 1,198 lost. 

June 28, 1915, steamer Armenian, 30 lost. 

August 19, 1915, steamer Arabic, 30 tost. 

November 7. 1915, steamer Ancona, 208 lost. 

December 30, 1915, steamer Persia, 385 lost. 

March 24, 1916, steamer Susser (channel beat), 52 lost. 


HOSPITAL SHIPS MALICIOUSLY DESTROYED RY THE GERMAN # NAVY.” 


Portugal, March 17, 1916, 45 Red Cross nurses lost; 40 of the crew, 

Britannic, November, 1915, about 50 lost. 

Asturias, March 20, 1915, 43 lost. 

Gloucester Castle, March 30, 1915, all wounded saved. 

Donegal, 41 lost. 7 

Lanfrane (152 wounded Germans saved by British Navy), 19 British 
wounded lost; 15 German wounded lost. 








1918. CONGRES 


On a very few occasions a few German submarine captains have acted 
humanely, and some even gallantly: but all these acts have been be- 
smirched by the acts of cowardly and brutal men who have deliberately 
fired upon hospital ships and open lifeboats loaded with men attempting 


to save themselves from drowning. In one celebrated instance a U-boat 
captain and his crew came out upon their deck and at close range 
jeered at drowning men and women who were struggling in icy water. 


”. 


And here is the latest feat of the brave and gallant German “ Navy 


On July 31, 1917, 200 miles from land a German submarine engaged 
in combat and sank the unarmed British freighter Belyian Prince. 
They assembled the entire crew of 40 men on the submarine’s deck, 


stripped from them their life belts, and smashed all their lifeboats with 


axes. Then the brave Germans went below, closed their hatches, ran 
on the surface for 2 miles, then suddenly submerged. Thirty-eight 
were drowned, but two lived to be picked up and tell the story 


A new trick. Look for frequent repetitions. 


5. POISON GAS, LIQUID FIRE, AND POISONED WELLS. 

Early in the war the much-vaunted German “men of science” in- 
vented poisonous gases (chiefly of chlorine), liquid-fire apparatus, and 
other forms of deviltry forbidden in civilized warfare. The “flammen- 
werter”’ is now a favorite German institution, but occasionally it gets 
into trouble by being exploded by shell fire in the hands of the men 
using it. One result of poison gas and liquid fire is the everlasting 
odium that it has fastened upon the German Army. The British 


nidiers say that * the Germans are dirty fighters,” and the name will 


stick forever. 

In German Southwest Africa, when the Boer general, Louis Botha, 
captured Swakopmund, he found that all six of the wells had been 
poisoned with arsenical cattie dip. Bags of the poison hung in the 
wells, and the crime was acknowledged and defended in writing by 
Lieut. Col. Franke, commander of the German forces. Previous to that 
time the new German governor had murdered in cold blood 208 of 


leading natives of the capital town to teach the surviving Hereros 


the advantages of life under the biack yulture of Germany. 
6. BACTERIA OF GLANDERS AND ANTHRAX SENT INTO ROUMANIA. 
“The world owes much to German science.” This remark is not 
original. We have heard it about 147,500 times, but the world has 








not heard quite so often how the worthy “scientists” of Germany sent 
large collections of living and active bacilli of glanders for horses 


inthrax for cattle into Roumania under 
before war was declared by Roumania 
ind buried in the garden of the 


the German diplomatic seal 
The precious cultures were 
German ceusulate, and in their usual 


ju 





bludering way the dunderheads did not know enough to destroy the 
evidence of their newest species of crime. All this has been set forth 
the Roumanian Government in a neat little patnphlet very useful 
tu students of criminology and degeneracy. 
7. THE MURDER OF EDITH CAVZLL. 
Not in 200 years will the world forget or forgive this dastardly crime. 
If Bissing is not ndw in hell for it, then there is no such place. The 
citi of civilized countries should erect Cavell monuments and name 
treets Cavell, lest we forget. Only Germans or Turks could have done 
1 deed so unnecessary, so brutal and unchivalrous. But it seems that 
ihe Germans stick at no atrocity. 
8. THE MURDER OF CAPT. FRYATT. 
This crime was committed in cold blood, unchecked by the criminal 
Kaiser, because on Mareh 28, 1915, Capt. Fryatt escaped from a German 
submarine by attempting to ram it. On June 23, 1916, he w cap 


and by a naval court-martial sentenced to 
were those German naval officers! They have 
as much sporting blood as so many hyenas, but no 


tuken to Zeebrugge, 
Great “ sports” 
veins about 


tured, 
death, 
in their 
more, 

On several occasions the British have actually honored the fine sea- 
manship and daring and skill of German sea raiders, even after great 
destruction while at sea. But the British Navy men are good sports, 
while the men of the German Navy do not seem to recognize a bold and 
capable seaman when they see one, and they have no sense of sports 
manship. When did the German Navy ever rescue a British or French 
sallor from drowning? But British sailors have saved many Germans. 

The murder of Capt. Fryatt brands the whole German Navy with a 
mark that it will wear forever. 

9. THE GERMAN OUTRAGES UPON WOMEN 

Tt 1s here that the pen falters, and the heart turns sick with horror 
and joathing. Thus far the newspapers of the United States have 
shrunk from printing the awful details that have been available on this 
subject. 

lor 50 years we have been reading of the wars of natlons—whit 
black, red, brown, and yellow—but never in modern times have we seen 
such ghastly, such loathsome, such shocking, and sickening brutalities 
of lust as German officers and soldiers inflicted, wholesale, upon the 
women of Belgium and northern France. At present we will say littic 

' Poland for the subject is too vast. 

| shall not give instances, even though there are hundreds at hand, 
well authentic = and undoubtedly true. Dut let all Americans re- 
member this: Never within the last 400 years or more have any women 


ever been so brutally abused, so extensively raped by violence, often 
accompanied by murder in Jack the Ripper fashion, or so disgustingly 
maltreated before the eyes of fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, and 


zroups of men as were the wretched women of Belgium and northern 
l’'rance, 
The rage of the German brutes whose great conquest of France was 


balked seemed to be visited with particular fury and cruelty upon the 
women of the captured territory between 14 and 40 years of age. I 


have before me one instance so awful and so revolting that the woman 
upon whom it was inflicted immediately went mad. The details are 
published only in French in order that only a few English-speaking per- 
sons may read them. 

No wonder that when the armies of Gen. Joffre and Gen. Foch were 
chasing the German ravishers back to the banks of the Marne that the 
French women of the recaptured towns and villages dragged themselves 











to their windows. leaned out, and begged the French soldiers to “ Take 
no prisoners! Kill them—all!” ; 
The total pumber of women who bave been cruelly abused by German 





ficers and private soldiers never will be known ; but it must run up into 
hundreds of thousands. Only the devil himself knows how many miser 
ables have been “ given to the soldiers,’ just as was the Polish maid of 
n American k: Madame Turezynoewies, now in New York, who tells 








ve 














bout it in her book, “ When the Prussian Came to Voland” (p. 138). 
s is'the passage. 
“* * * we pushed our way into the room where Manya was, 
* * * what had been Manya. * * * An officer came in to ask 


our business with the girl. 
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“She is my m —stolen! This is her father. I have come to take 








her home.” 

“I am very sorry, but you are not allowed to take her. She belongs 
to the soldiers.” 

* Don't you see, Herr Offizier, the girl is dying?’ 

“Ill she is and shall have the best of care We have a doctor to 
attend to just such cases.” And I had to leave her! 

10. GERMANY'S COLOSSAL CRIME IN ARMENIA, 

_A little pamphlet of 24 pa ; ble from the G. H. Doran Co., 
New York, for 5 cents, is quite en » damn Germany past all for 
giveness from now to the end of t is entitled “‘ The Horrors of 
Aleppo Seen by a German FE ’ and it is “a word to Ger 
many’s aceredited representatives, by pr. Martin Niepage, higher grade 


teacher in the German Technical School at Aleppo. 

The enormous extent and the extreme savagery of the slaughter 
Armenian Christians by the Turkish literally 
the imagination and sicken the heart. The mind can scarcely grasp 
the id of men, women, and children being massacred en masse in 
1916 literally by the thousand But let me quote a few lines of strictly 
German testimony : 


of 


stagger 





allies of Germany 






Page 14: “It is utterly erroneous to think that the Turkish Govern- 
ment will refrain of its own accord even from the destruction of the 
women and children unless the strongest pressure is exerted by the Ger- 
man Government. Only just before I left Aleppo last May (1916) the 
crowds of exiles encamped at Ras-el-Ain, on the Bagdad Railway, 
estimated at 20,000 women and child were slaughtered to the last 
one. 

Page 11: “ Many more appalling things were reported by the engi- 
neer of the Bagdad Railway * * * or by German travelers who 
met the convoys of exiles on their journeys. Many of these gentlemen 


had seen such appalling sights they could eat nothing for days. One 























of them, Herr Grief, of Aleppo, reported corpses of violated women 
lyi thout naked in heaps on the railway embankment at Tel-Abiad 
and Ras-el-Ain. Another, Herr Spice ker, of Aleppo, had seen Turks tie 
Armenian men together, fire several volleys of small shot with fowling 
pieces inte the human mass, and go off laughing while their victims 
slowly perished in frightful convulsions 

“The German consul from Mosul! related in my presence at the 
German Club at Aleppo that in many places on the road from Mosul 
to Aleppo he had scen children’s hands hacked off in such numbers 
that one could have paved the road with them. * *® *® The Arabs 
of th llage declared that they had killed the Armenians by the 
Government's —— Turks) orders.” 

And so forth, and so on, until you are sick! 

Thus do the “ Young Turks” of —_ y (on whem may all the curses 
of Alinh alight), who are determined Turkify all Asia Minor. Thus 
have 1,500,000 Christians perished . the hands of Germany's ally— 
un ally absolutely under German contre]—and without one protest or 
prohibition from the archcriminals of Potsdam and Berlin. And this 
und ‘our dear, good, kind Emperor” William! 

The crimes of Germany were not committed by the officers of the 
army or the navy or of the State alone. They were perpetrated partly 
by the cominon people cf Germany as represented by the fathers, sons, 
and husbands making up the army and the navy The officers are not 
alone to blame. Therefore the curses of mankind ui the punishment 
of the ages should fall and will fall upon all the Germans of Germany 
and their children unto the tenth generation To them the Germans 
of to-day will bequeath a vast legacy of world scorn and world aversion. 

Americans should be the last people on earth to talk to outraged 
England, France, Russia, and Serbia of “‘ magnanimous” terms to 


Germany and peace “ without annexations or indemnities.””. Germany 
must pay for her war and her crimes. 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, [ send to the desk a telegram 
which I have reeeived from the selectmen of Provincetown, 
Mass., which relates to a very interesting event in our history. 
I should like to have it read. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 

PrRovincerown, MASS., November 11, 1918. 
IIon. JOHN W. WEEKS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

This day the town of Provincetown, Mass., commemorates the signing 
at Provin etown of the Pilgrims’ compact and the establishment of 
democracy for America, November 11, 1620, old style, and celebrates 
the signing of the armistice and the establishment of democracy for 
the world November 11, 1918, new siyle. 

S. A. P. HANNemM, 
JAMES BIrRaM, 
Cuas. N. Rocers, 
Selectmen. 
EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL CLERKS. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, from the Committee to Audit and 

Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was 


referred Senate resolution 328, submitted by Mr. CALpER on the 
12th instant, reported it favorably without amendment, and if 
was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to as follows: 














Resolved, That Senate resolution 75, agreed to on April 5, 1918, being 
a resolution authorizing the employment of an additional clerk by each 
Senator having no more than one clerk, one assistant clerk, and one 
messenger for himself or for the committee of which he is chairman, 
for the remain:ler of the second session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, at 
the rate of $100 per month, said compensation to be paid out of tho 
miscellaneous items of the contingent fund of the Senate, be. and the 
same is hereby. continued and extended in full force and effect until 
the end of the Sixty-fifth Congress. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 
Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 


time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SAULSBURY: 

A bill-(S. 5023) granting an increase of pension to John 
MeLaughlin; and 

A bill (S. 5024) granting an increase of pension to Oliver 


sell; to the Committee on Pensions. 


I". 


L. 
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By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (8. 5025) to amend an act entitled “An act for the estab- 
lishment of marine schvo!s, and for other purposes”; and 

A bill (8S, 5026) to amend an act entitled “An act to define, 
regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, and for other pur- 
approved October G, 1917; to the Committee on Com- 





poses,” 
merce. 
$y Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 5027) to withdraw certain authority heretofore 
granted to the President and to other executive and administra- 
tive departments of the Government relating to priorities in 
transportation and to restrictions upon the sale and distribution 
of conmodities ; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 5028) to amend an act entitled “An act to prevent 
the spread of contagious diseases in the District of Columbia,” 
approved March 38, 1897; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 5029) declaring the 11th of November of each year 
a legal holiday in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 5030) granting a pension to William H. Johnson 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5031) granting an increase of pension to Lucina 
hm. Smith (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Vensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 183) providing that November 


SY 
. 


11 shall be set apart and designated a national holiday to be 
known as “ Democracy Day ”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

\ joint resolution (S. J. Res. 184) extending a loan to the 


Republic of Colombia; to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 


RENT ADMINISTRATOR FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I introduce a joint resolution and 
isk that it be read and referred to the Committee on the District 


of Columbia. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 185) to extend the provisions 
of a joint resolution to prevent rent profiteering in the District 
of Columbia, approved May 31, 1918, was read the first time 
by its title, and the second time at length, and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That the provisions contained in the joint resolution 
to prevent rent profiteering in the District of Columbia be extended 
ind continued so that the same will be effective for six months after 

treaty of peace shall have been definitely concluded between the 


United States and the Imperial German Government. 


PUBLIC LANDS FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, 


Mr. BORAH submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 4947) to provide for a survey and classi- 
fication by the Secretary of the Interior of all unentered public 
lands of the United States and all unused, cut-over, logged, and 
swamp lands and other unused lands of the United States, with 
n view to disposing thereof to honorably discharged soldiers 
and and others, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


sailors 


TAX ON CHILD-LABOR PRODUCTS. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I desire to present an 
na aendment to the revenue bill which provides for an excise 
tax of 10 per cent on the net profits of persons employing child 
labor within prohibited ages in addition to all other taxes. I 
may say that during the past several months a bill was presented 
on ihis subject by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] and 
one by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] and two by 
myself. The amendment which I present is the result of the 
colNaboration of the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, Lenroor], and myself. 
Of course there are certain constitutional questions which are 
involved. I do not care to discuss them now, but at some ‘ater 
date I may ask that privilege. 

I ask that the amendment be printed and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

The amendment proposes to insert the following: 

. That every person (other than a bona fide boys’ or girls’ 
eanning club recognized by the Agricultural Department of a State and 
of the United States) operating (a) any mine or quarry situated in the 
United States In which children under the age of 16 years have been 
employed or permitted to work during any portion of the taxable year; 
or (b) any cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing estab- 
lishment situated in the United States in which children under the age 
ot 14 years have been employed or permitted to ° or children be- 
tween the ages of 14 16 have been employed or permitted to work 
more than eight hours in any day, or more than six days in any week, 
or after the hour of 7 o'clock post meridian, or before the hour of 6 
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o’clock ante meridian, during any portion of the taxable year, shall pay 
for each taxable year, in addition to all other taxes imposed by law 
an excise tax equivalent to 10 per cent of the entire net profits received 
or accrued for such year from the sale or Sapoumen of the product of 
such mine, quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing 
establishment. 

Sec. —. That in computing net profits under the provisions of this 
title, for the purpose of the tax there shall be allowed as deductions 
from the gross amount received or accrued for the taxable year from the 
sale or disposition of such products manufactured within the United 
States the following items: 

(a) The cost of raw materials entering into the production; 

(b) Running expenses, including rentals, cost of repairs, and main- 
tenance, heat, power, insurance, management, and a reasonable allow- 
ance for salaries or other compensations for personal services actually 
rendered, and for depreciation ; 

(c) Interest paid within the taxable year on debts or loans contracted 
to meet the needs of the business, and the proceeds of which have been 
actually used to meet such needs; 

(d) Taxes of all kinds paid during the taxable year with respect to 
the business or property re ating to the production ; and 

(e) Losses actually sustained within the taxable year in connection 
with the business of producing such products, including losses from fire, 
floo?, storm, or other casualties, and not compensated for by insurance 
or otherwise. 

Sec. —. That if any such person during any taxable year or part 
thereof, whether under any agreement, arrangement, or understanding 
or otherwise sells or disposes of any protoct of such mine, quarry, mill, 
cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment at less than 
the fair market price obtainable therefor either (a) in such manner 
as directly or indirectly to benefit such person or any person directly or 
indirectly interested in the business of such person; or (b) with intent 
to cause such benefit; the gross amount received or accrued for such 
year or part thereof from the sale or disposition of such product shall 
ve taken to be the amount which would have been received or accrued 
from the sale or disposition of such product if sold at the fair market 
price. 

Sec. —. (a) That no person subject to the provisions of this title shall 
be liable for the tax herein imposed if the only employment or permis- 
sion to work which, but for this section, would subject him to the tax, 
has been of a child as to whom such person has in good falth procured 
at the time of employing such child or permitting him to work, and has 
since in good faith relied upon and kept on file a certificate issued in 
such form, under such conditions, and by such persons as may be pre- 
scribed by a board consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, and the Secretary of Labor, showing the 
child to be of such age as not to subject such person to the tax imposed 
by this title. Any person who knowingly makes a false statement or 
presents false evidence in or in relation to any such certificate or appli- 
cation therefor shall be punished by a fine of not less than $100 nor 
more than $1,000, or by imprisonment for not more than three months, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

In any State designated by such board an employment certificate or 
other similar paper as to the age of the child, issued under the laws of 
that State, and not inconsistent with the provisions of this title, shall 
have the same force and effect as a certificate herein provided for. 

(b) The tax imposed by this title shall not be imposed in the case of 
any person who proves to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that the only employment or permission to work which but for this 
section would subject him to the tax, has been of a child employed or 
permitted to work under a mistake of facts as to the age of such child, 
and without intention to evade the tax. 

Sec, —. That on or before the first day after the third month fol- 
lowing the close of each taxable year; a true and aecurate return under 
oath shall be made by each person subject to the provisions of this 
title to the collector for the district in which wach person has his 
principal office or place of business, in such form as the commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary, shall prescribe, setting forth specifi- 
cally the gross amount of income received or accrued during such year 
from the sale or disposition of the product of any mine, quarry, mill, 
cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment, in which 
children have been employed subjecting him to the tax imposed by this 
title, and from the total thereof deducting the aggregate items of allow- 
ance authorized by this title, and such other particulars as to the gross 
receipts and items of allowance as the commissioner, with the approval 
of the Secretary, may require. 

Sec. . That all such returns shall be transmitted forthwith by the 
collector to the commissioner, who shall, as soon as practicable, assess 
the tax found due and notify the person making such return of the 
amount of tax for which such person fs liable, and such person shall pay 
the tax to the collector on or before 30 days from the date of such 
notice, 

Suc. That for the purposes of this act the commissioner, or any 
other person duly authorized by him, shell have authority to enter 
and inspect at any time any mine, quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, 
factory, or manufacturing establishment. The Secretary of Labor, or 
any person duly euthorized by him, shall, for the purpose of complying 
with a request of the commissioner to make such an inspection, have 
like authority, and shall make report to the commissioner of inspec- 
tions made under such autherity in such form as may be erenerived by 
the commissioner with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Any person who refuses or obstructs entry or inspection authorized 
by this section shall be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000, or 
by imprisonment for not more than one year, or both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

Sec. —. That as used in this title the term “taxable year” shall 
have the same meaning as provided for the purposes of income tax in 
section 200, The first taxable year for the purposes of this title shall 
be the period between 60 days after the passage of this act and De- 
cember 31, 1919, both inclusive, or such portion of such period as is 
included within the fiscal year (as defined in sec. 200) of the taxpayer. 

EDNA F. EVANS. 

Mr. FRANCE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
330), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay from the miscellaneous items of the con- 
tingent fund ot the Senate to Edna F. Evans, widow of Clarence ( 
Evans, late clerk to Hon. Joserm I. France, Senator from the State of 
Maryland, a sum equal to six months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to be eonsidered as 
including funeral expenses and all other allowances, 








1918. 





GENERAL PEACE HOLIDAY. 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
291), whieh was read and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Rehitions: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the United States Senate that the 
nations of the world, or as many of them as practicable, should hold a 
vencral holiday en the day of the beginning of peace among the present 
’ ‘rent powers; and 

Resolved further, That tne President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and requested to cause negotiations te be instituted with this purpose 





in view, 
IDA M. SHAW. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico submitted the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 332), which was read and referred to the Commit- 


tee to Audit and Centrol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay from the miscellaneous items of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate to Ida M. Shaw, widow of Richard A. Shaw, 
ate a laborer on the rolls of the United States Senate, a sum equal to 
six months’ compensation at the rate he was receiving at the time of 
his ceath, said sum to be considered as including funcral expenses and 
all other allowances. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—HATTIE 
On motion of Mr. Hare, it was 


Ordered, That the papers accompanying the bill 8. 3764, Sixty-fifth 
Coueress, Second session, granting a pension to Hattie F. Richardson, 
withdrawn from the files of the Senate, no adverse report having 


F. RICHARDSON, 


made thereon. 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, IT now ask unanimous consent 
that the article to which I referred a short time ago, and 


which IT shall send to the desk, be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is morning business closed, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not yet. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. PENROSE. I object, Mr. President, until morning busi- 
! Then I shall still have to object wnless I am 
informed as te the nature of the document. 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be very glad to inform the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 
[A pause.] Morning business is closed. The Senator frem 
Montana, 
WALSH. Mr. President, the nature of the article is dis- 
ed in its headline, which ts as fellows: 

Must Ba 


ness is closed. 


Mir. 


Fain—LLoyp-Grorcge MAKES 


rr Justice Issur IN 
COMING ELBCTION—NO VENGEANCE OR GREED—RIGHT PEACE WILL 
EN» CONSCRIVTION AND RIVAL ARMAMENTS—BRrITAIN GOING TO PRACE 
CONGRESS YO GOUARANTER LEAGUE oF NATIONS IN REALITY—NEBDDED 
Mo THAN Ever To Prorect LItrL2 NATIONS or NEW HEuRrore rrom 
AVARICE AND AMBITION—-SEES ENpd OF ANDIMOSITIES. 


lor the information of the Senater from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
dent, I shall now read the article. It is as follows: 
London, November 13. 


‘One of the principal issues at the forthcoming general election will 
be the nature ef the peace settlement. It will mean the settlement of 


Pre 


the world.” 

Vromier Tleyd-Geerge made this announcement in an address to his 
Liberal supporters on November 11. 

“What are the principles on which that settlement is to be 
effected?” he asked. ‘Are we to Tapse back into the old national 


rivalries, animesities, and competitive armaments, or are we to initiate 
the reign on carth of the Prince of Peace? It is the duty of liberal- 
ism to use its influence to insure that it shall be a reign of peace. 


JUSTICE AND FAIR PLAY. 


“What are conditions of peace? They must lead to a settlement 
which will be fundamentally just. "No settlement that contravenes the 
principles of eternal justice will be a permanent one. The peace of 
(871 imposed by Germany on France outraged all the principles o1 
justice and fair play. Let us be warned by that example. 

‘We must not allow any sense of revenze, any spirit of greed, any 
crasping desire, to override the fundamental principles of righteousness. 
Vigorous attempts will be made to hector and bully the Government in 


an cndeavor to make them depart from the strict principles of right and 
to ‘isfy some base, sordid, squalid ideas of vengeance and of avarice. 
We must relentlessly set our faces against that. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS NEEDED. 

‘The mandate of the Government at the forthcoming election will 
mean that the British delegation to the peace conference will be in 
flavor of a just peace.” 

liscussing the question of a league of nations, the premier said that 


Such a league would be more necessary now than ever. He pointed out 
that the conditions which prevailed in the Balkans before the war were 
how affecting practically two-thirds ef Europe. 

“A large number of small nations haye been reborn in Europe,” he 
continued. “And these will! require a league of nations to pretect them 
igainst the covetousness of ambitious and grasping neighbors. In my 
Judgment, a league of nations is absolutely esscutial to permanent peace, 


NO PROGRESS WITHOUT PEACE. 
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We shall go to the peace conference to guarantee that a league of | 


nations is a reality. I am one of those who believe that without 
we can not have progress. <A league of nations 
Suarantees also an all-round reduction of armaments, and 
tion 


h¢ 


: that reduc 
of armaments is a guaranty that you can get rid of conscription 


“Of course, we must have in this country an efficient army to police 
the Empire, but I am looking forward to a condition of things, 
the existence of a league of nations, under Which conscription will noi 
be necessary in any country.” 


peace | 
guarantees peace and | 


with } 
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HOLD FUTURE OF WORLD. 


Lord Robert Cecil, assistant secretary of foreign affairs, in an ad- 
dress yesterday on the subject of a league of nations, declared that the 
allies had in their hands the political future of the entire world. On 
their decisions, he added, might depend the peace and happiness of 
many generations. The most glorious victory, he continued, would 
scarcely be distinguishable from defeat unless by it there were laid the 
foundations of a lasting peace. 

The suggested league of nations, said Lord Robert, could not be re- 
stricted to a certain group of nations, but must be open te every nation 
which couid be trusted by its fellows. It would be incomplete and pro- 
portionately ineffective unless every civilized nation joined it. 

Lord Rebert said the machinery to enforce the principles was the 
real problem. He thought, however, that all that would be necessary 
would be a treaty binding the signatories never themselves to wage war 
or te permit others to wage war until a formal conference of nations 
had becn held to inquire into and, if possible, decide upon the dispute. 

Mr. President, I desire to invite especial attention to these 
words of the assistant secretary for foreign affairs, who de- 
clares that the league of nations will be ineffective and fail of 
its purpose unless it includes all civiized nations. 

We find, Mr. President, that only a short while ago an eminent 
American citizen, whose words have no little influence upon pub- 
lic opinion in this country, in the course of an address delivered 
in my State declared it to be an unwise policy to admit Germany 
particularly to the league of nations, On that occasion he said 
this: 

If it seems advisable when the time comes to have a league of nations, 
all right, but let's be a little careful whom we invite in. The allies at 
this moment have a league of nations that’s a pretty goed going concern. 

As for tnviting Germany, Austria, Turkey, and the present Government 
of Russia—any Lenine and Trotsky, or Bolsheviki, inte a joint league 
of peace—I would just as lief ask so many road agents and gunmen to 
join a sheriff's posse. 

I would approve of going into any rational-plan peace affair—not 
guarantee peace affair—to lessen the WUkelihood of war, but when all 
is said and done | wouid accept such a plan onty as an addition te but 
never as a substitute for Uncle Sam preparing his own strength for his 
own defense. 

Mr. President, it might well be recognized that when an 
orderly government is established in Germany, she must either 
be admitted to the league of nations, if one is to be organized, 
or we and our allies must perpetually maintain a military estab- 
lishment sufficient for ali time to everqwe that country. 

One of the most valuable contributions made to the literature 
of this subject is a recent beok by that brilliant and versatile 
English writer, Mr. H. G. Wells, entitled “In the Fourth Year.” 
It exhibits sack a warm admiration of the American system as 2 
model for the league of nations that I venture te read a few 
extracts from the book. Mr. Wells says: 

It happens, very fortunately for the werld, that a century and a 
quarter age 13 varieus and very jealous States worked out the problem 
of a Unien, and became—after an cnormous, exhausting wrangle—the 
United States of America. Now, the way they solved their riddle was 
by delegating and giving over jealousiy specified sovereign pewers and 
doing all that was possible to retain the residuum. They remained 





as 





essentially sovereign States. New York, Virginia, Massachusetts, for 
example, remained legally independent. The practical fusion of these 
people inte one people outran the legal bargain. It was only after 
iong years of discussion that the point was conceded; it was, indeed, 


only after the Civil War that the implications were fully established, 





















that there resided a severeignty in the American people as a whole. 
as distinguished frem the peoples of the several States. This is a 
precedent that everyone who ta about the league of nations should 
bear in mind. These States set up a Congress and President in Wash 
ington with strictly delegated pewers. That Congress and President 
they delegated to look after certain cemmen interests, to deal with 
interstate trade, to deal with foreign powers, to maintain a supreme 
court of law. Everything else—education, militia, powers of life and 
death-—the States retained for themselves To this day, fer instance, 
the Federal courts and the Federal efficials have no power to interfere 
to protect the lives or preperty of aiiens in : part of the Union out- 
side the Tiistrict of Columbia. The State governments still see to thar. 
The Federal Government has the legal right perhaps to intervene, 
but it is still chary of such intervention. And these States of the 
American Union were at the outset so independent spirited that they 
would not even adopt a cemmon nam Toe this « they have no com- 
mon name. We have te call them Americans, which is,a ridiculous 
name when we consider that Canada, Mexico. Veru,, Brazil are ali of 
them also in America. Or else we have to call th Virginians, Cali- 
fornians, New Englanders, ete. Their legal and nominal separateness 
weighs nothing against the real fusion that their great league has now 
made possible 

Now, that clearly is a precedent of th value in our schemes for 
this council of the ] ve of nations it begin by delegating, 
as the States began by delegating It is a far cry to the time when we 
shall talk and think ef the severeign peoples ot the earth. That ceuncii 
of the league of nations will be a tie as strong, we hope, but certainly 
not so close and multiplex as the early tie ef the States at Washington. 
It will begin by having certain delegated } ; and no others 


I observe that the Senator frem Pennsyvivania is not giving 
me his attention at this time. Perhaps the sentence I just read 
will in 2 measure be an answer to the question propounded to 
me by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I beg the Senator's pardon. 
I was interrupted for a moment when he read the last sentence, 
and I should like to have him read it again. 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be very glad to read it again: 


] 


That council of the league ns willie at as strong, we hep, 
but certainly not so close and muitiplex : the early t of the States 
at Washington. It will begin by having certa legated powers and 
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no others. 
as mankind 
directly or mediately, 


It will be an “ad hoc” body. Later its powers may grow 

accustomed to it. But at first it will have, 
all the powers that seem necessary to restrain the 
world from war; and unless I know nothing of patriotic jealousies, it 
will bave not a scrap of power more. The danger is much more that 
ts powers will be insufficient than that they will be excessive. 

I read this, Mr. President, as an indication of the line of 
thought of one of the leading thinkers of the world upon this 
subject; and I now answer the Senator from Pennsylvania that 
I do not believe any man has yet undertaken to work out all 
the details of the constitution, if you may so call it, under which 
the league of nations will operate, if it ever comes into being. 
I do not believe that it will be possible to announce in advance 
by anyone just exactly what powers that league of nations shall 
So I say to the Senator that I am unable to answer 
his question, and I am unable to direct him to anybody who can. 
The league of nations, if it ever comes into being, will be the 
result of the activities of the statesmen of the world. Whether 
they shall deem it wise to include in the constitution such 
powers as suggested by the Senator from Pennsylvania, I am 
unable to say, but I should rather think not. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the Senator has addressed 
an inquiry to me; and if he is ready for me to reply, I should 
like to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SuTHERLAND in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not remember having addressed an in- 
quiry to the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. I thought the Senator asked me whether 
that was a sufficient answer to my inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH. No; I did not. 

Mr. PENROSE, Then the Senator does not care to be inter- 
rupted at this moment? 

Mr. WALSH. I have not the slightest objection to the Sen- 
ator interrupting me at this time. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then I will ask the Senator this question: 
He states that while this proposition of a league of nations is so 
nebulous that no one in this generation can define its character, 
it being a kind of rainbow vision—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, just a moment. If the Senator 
undertakes to quote me, he must quote me accurately. 

Mr. PENROSE. I was paraphrasing the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not make any such statement. 

Mr. PENROSE. I will not go on with the description if it 
does not suit the Senator; but he says that the first proposition 
that is generally admitted is that it shall be the duty of such 
league of nations to enforce peace. I take it the Senator stated 
that that was a general admission of the primary purpose of the 
league—to police the world and preserve peace. President Wil- 
son has stated, and others of a free-trade tendency, that one of 
the great causes of war is economic rivalry and economic boy- 
cotts; and in the discharge of these high duties of preserving 
world peace, following out that theory, it would seem to me 
from a practical, common-sense point of view that the league of 
nations would be called upon to give the same reciprocal ad- 
vantages in trade to our late opponents as they would to our 
recent allies. Would that be the Senator’s thought? 

Mr. WALSH. Iam not undertaking to lay down the constitu- 
tion of the league of nations at this time. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator undertook to describe it. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not undertake to reply to that question. 

Mr. PENROSE. It is evident to my mind that the Senator is 
unwilling to reply. 

Mr. WALSH. I am not undertaking at this time to lay down 
the details of the constitution which is to govern the league of 
nitions. I did not have any such purpose at this time, and it 
tloes not seem to me that it is appropriate to the discussion. 
Yhe Senator is endeavoring, it seems to me, simply to divert the 
publie mind from the question as to whether we should have a 
lengue of nations to preserve the peace of the world. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I only want to say, in closing, 
if the Senator will permit me, that the fanciful generalizations 
quoted from the book of Mr. Wells ought to occupy close rank on 
the shelf with the equally ridiculous novel of that great diplo- 
matist, Col. House. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I proceed. 

I read from the book the following encomium upon the Con- 
stitution of the United States. He says, at page 22: 

[ turn from any Eurepean precedents to that political outcome of 
the British mind, the Constitution of the United States. Because we 
must always remember that while our political institutions in Britain 
are a patch-up of feudalism, Tudor, Stuart, and Hanoverian mon- 
archist traditions and urgent merely as European necessities, a patch-up 
that has been made quasi democratic in a series of afterthoughts, the 


American Constitution is a real, deliberate creation of the English- 
speaking intelligence, 


1 
pecomes 


possess. 
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And, Mr. President, to show how clearly the author appreciated 
the purposes for which this great war has been waged, I read 
the following from page 69: 


We are asking Germany to become a different Germany. Either Ger- 
many has to be utterly smashed up and destroyed or else Germany has 
to cease to be an aggressive military imperialism. The former alterna- 
tive is dismissed by most responsible statesmen. They declare that 
they do not wish to destroy the German people or the German nationality 
or the civilized life of Germany. I will not enlarge here upon the tedium 
and difficulties such an undertaking would present. I will dismiss it as 
being not only impossible but also as an insanely wicked project. The 
second alternative, therefore, remains as our war aim. t do not see 
how the sloppiest reasoner can evade that. As we do not want to kill 
Germany, we must want to change Germany. If we do not want to 
wipe Germany off the face of the earth, then we want Germany to 
become the prospective and trustworthy friend of her fellow nations. 
And if words have any meaning at all, tuat is saying that we are fight- 
ing to bring about a revolution in Germany. e want Germany to 
become a democratically controlled State, such as is the United States 
to-day, with open methods and pacific intentions, instead of remaining 
a clenched fist If we can bring that about we have achieved our war 
aim; if we can not, then this struggle has been for us only such loss 
and failure as paneer has never known before. 

But do we, as a Nation, stick closely to this clear and necesgary, this 
only possible, meaning of our declared war aim’? That great, clear- 
minded leader among the allies, that Englishman who more than any 
other single man speaks for the whole English-speaking and western- 
thinking community, President Wilson, has said definitely that this is his 
meaning. America, with him as her spokesman, is under no delusion; 
she is fi ning <oosteney for a German revolution as the essential war 
aim. e in rope do not seem to be so lucid. I think myself we have 
been, and are still, fatally and disastrously not lucid. It is high time, 
and over, that we cleared our minds and got down to the essentials of 
the war. We have muddled about in blood and dirt and secondary issues 
long enough. 


His admiration for our political institutions, Mr. President, as 
will be perceived from the extract just read, is not exceeded by 
that which he entertains toward the Chief Executive of this 
Nation. The book is filled with remarks expressive of the high 
appreciation he holds of the capabilities and the purposes of the 
President. 

I read from page 2: 


The common talk is of a “‘ league of nations" merely. I follow the 
man who is, more than any other man, the leader of English political 
thought throughout the world to-day, President Wilson, in inserting that 
significant adjective ‘“ Free.” 


From page 26: 
This peace congress is too big a job for party politicians and society 


and county families. The bulk of British opinion can not go on being 
represented forever by President Wilson. 


From page 96: 


Every day when I am in London I walk past Buckingham Palace to 
lunch at my club, and I look at that not very expressive facade and 
wonder—and we all wonder—what thoughts are going on behind it and 
what acts are being conceived there. ut of it there might yet come 
some gesture of acceptance magnificent enough to set beside President 
Wilson’s magnificent declaration of war. 


From page 129: 


The one man who has risen to the greatness of this great occasion, the 
man who is, in default of any rival, rapidly becoming the leader of the 
world toward peace, is neither a delegate politician nor the choice of a 
monarch and his councilors. He is the one authoritative figure in these 
transactions whose mind has not been subdued either by long discipline 
in the party machine or by court intrigue; who has continued his educa- 
tion beyond those early twenties when the mind of the “ budding poli- 
tician "’ ceases to expand; who has thought, and thought things out; 
who is an educated man among dextrous undereducated specialists. 
By something very like a belated accident in the framing of the Ameri- 
ean Constitution the President of the United States fs more in the 
nature of a selected man than any other conspicuous figure at the pres 
ent time. He is specially elected by a special electoral college after an 
elaborate preliminary selection o1 candidates by the two great party 
machines. And be it remembered that Mr. Wilson is not the first great 
President the United States have had; he is one of a series of figures 
who tower over their European contemporaries. The United States 
have had many advantageous circumstances to thank for their present 
ascendancy in the world’s affairs—isolation from militarist pressure 
for a century and a quarter, a vast virgin continent, plenty of land, 
freedom from centralization, freedom from titles and social vulgaritics. 
common schools, a real democratic spirit in its people, and a gr 
enthusiasm for universities ; but no single advantage has been so great 
as this happy accident which has given it a specially selected man as its 
voice and figurehead in the world’s affairs. 

Mr. President, there is just one more extract from the bool 
which I desire to read because of the questions addressed to me 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], and more 
because of the spirit in which they were asked than because o! 
the questions themselves. He is discussing here the objections 
that will be urged to the league of nations to insure and enforce 
peace; and he says, on page 32: 

Disarmament is, in fact, a necessary factor of any league of free 
nations, and you can not have disarmament unless you are prepared 
to see the powers of the council of the league extend thus far. | 
very existence of the league presupposes that it and it alone is to have 
and to exercise military force. Any other belligerency or preparstiou 
or incitement to belligerency becomes rebellion, and any other armons 
a threat of rebellion, in a werld league of free nations. Put here, asain, 
has the general mind yet thought out all that is involved in this propo 
sition? In all the great belligerent countries the armament industr! 
are now huge interests with enormous powers. ! 


Krupp’s business a!on 
is as powerful a thing in Germany as the Crown. In every country 4 
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heavily subsidized “patriotic” press 
iving powers so extensive ad thorough as these here suggested to an 
‘ternational b=ty. So long, of course, as the league of free nations 
ramsing a project in the air, without body er parts, such a - will 
neer at it gently as “ Utopian,” and even patronize it kindly. But so 
n as the league takes on the shape its general proposition makes 
lovically necessary, the armament interest will take fright. Then. it is 


will fight desperately against 


shall hear the drum patriotic loud in defense of the human-blood 
trace 
REED. Mr, President—— 
The PRESIDING OFTICER, Does the Senator from Montana 


Nd 1 the Senater trom Missouri ? 


Mr. WALSHL I will finish the quotation in just a moment. 
“a lot 


Are we mh hand over these most intimate affairs of ours to 
of foreigners”? Among these “ foreigners” who will be appealed to to 
terrify the patriotic souls of the British will be the “Americans.” Are 
men of English bleod and tradition to see our affairs controlted by 


we 

ich “foreigners”? as Wilson, Lincoln, Webster, and Washington? 
Perish the thought! When they might be controlled by Disraelis, Wet- 
tins, Mount-Battens and what ot! And so on and so on. Krupp’s 


vents and the agents of the kindred firms in Great Britain and France 
| also be very busy with the national pride of France. In Germany 
ey have already created a colossal suspicion of England, 

Fhe re is a giant im the path. 


[ vield to the Senator from Missouri. 





Mr. REED. I wanted to ask the Senator if he indorses that 
siatement—if he believes that the munition makers of the 
world control the press of the world? 

Mr. WALSH. Why, Mr. President, there is net any such 
statement here. 

Mr. REED. As I interpret the language, that is the purport 


of the quotation. 

Mr. WALSH. TI am sure the Senator has misinterpreted it. 
The expression is: 

In every country a heavily subsidized “patristic” press will fight 
desperately, 


Mr. REED. Yes. Now, of course, that 
that the press is heavily subsidized. 
Mr. WALSH. Not the press; @ press. 
Mr, REED. Well, a press. ° 
Mr. WALSH. That is, some of the papers. 
Mr. REED. And that it is a pretense that it makes that it is 
. The werd “patrietic” is used im the ironical sense. 
Ir. WALSH. Evidently. 
Mr. REED. Now, I will ask the Senater if he believes that 
e limited sense in which, he new puts it there is a press in 
country, subsidized by the munition interests, powerful 
enough to affect public opinion? Does the Senator indorse that 
ment? 


expression means 


rhotlle 


eyery 


' 
“teal 


Ir. WALSH. Why, I have not the slightest doubt in the 
world about it. I have not the slightest doubt in the world 
that money is put into newspupers for the purpese of contrelling 
ihe public mind in favor of industries that are incidental to the 


conduct of war, and I have not the slightest doubt in the world 
that money is put into newspapers for the purpose of controlling 


public opinion with reference to many other subjects of legisla- 
tiou: and the Senator fram Missouri has abundant reason for 
concurring with me in that opinion. 


Mr. REED. The Senator is discussing a question a little dif- 
ferent from the one I put. I suppose there are some newspaper 
men and seme newspaper enterprises in every country that might 
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be controlled by money; but does the Senator think that the 
munition makers of this country and of other countries in the | 

rld have subsidized the press, or a press, to such an extent 
us to materially centrel or affect public epinion? I do not | 


think SO, 

Mr. WALSH. The may not think so; but I have not 
the slightest doubt in the world that if a league of nations, such 
us is contemplated, is in process of formation, the men who have 





Senator 


uiillions invested in business that will be destroyed if the league 
of nations comes inte being will as a matter of course spend some 
of their money to control public opinion, as they believe, pos- 
sibly honestly, but with prejudiced minds, in the public interest; 


ind I shall be much surprised if the Senator 
uot agree With me that those gentlemen ar¢ 
business destroyed if they can help it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President——— 

he PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cunrvis in the 3 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will pardon aun interruption, I 
hope this discussion of the league of nations is not going to be 
put upen the sordid basis that there are some men interested in 
miking gunpowder and cannen, and that they and all who are 
opposed to the league of nations are acting from selfish motives. 
T am st sorry to find ths it injected into the debate. Speaking for 
myself, I question whether there is 2 man in the United States 
in the making of muunitiuns who weuld postpone, for 


from Missouri will 
het going to see their 


Does 
Missouri? 


yin), 
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possible, in 


one moment the day of universal peace, if that be 


order to perpetuate his profits. 


Mr. WALSH. ‘The trouble about it is that he thinks he is not 
postponing the day of universal peace. He argues to himself, 


and quite satisfactorily, that the way to preserve peace is to 
build up a tremendous military organization, and he believes 
it honestly; but, of course, his view is a prejudiced one. His 
observation is obscured by the fact that he is interested in the 
matter. 

Mr. REED. I will undertake to make this further state- 
ment, and then dismiss the subject: When the question comes 
te be investigated it will not be shown that the munition makers 
of the United States contrel a single first-class newspaper in the 
United States. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, that is, of course, a very small 
consideration in the discussion of the entire subject, and I 


should hate to have the Senator from Missouri or anyone else 
believe that that is the only line of argument that will be pur- 
sued. As a matter of course there are many, many people who 
have no faith whatever in the maintenance of peace by any 
such scheme or plan. The Senator from Missouri expressed 
himself upon the subject some time ago. None of us could 
imagine for a moment that the Senator is moved by any consid- 
eration but the highest patriotic motives, and there will be 
many other people in this country who will feel exactly the 
same way. The munition makers will be actuated by high 
motives and purposes, but their judgment will be wrong about 
it, in my humble opinion. As a matter of course they will be 
spending their money, not only to preserve their own individual 
interests, but, as they believe, to promote the interests of the 
country. 

Mr. REED. As a matter of course, they will be spending 
their: money. That is an assumption that has been demon- 
strated. I simply dismiss the matter, as far as I am concerned. 
with the statement that I have never seen the evidence produced 
that a single munition maker of the United States has ever 
undertaken to suborn the press or that he has ever undertaken 
to control public opinion in the interest of his business. It 
within the limits of possibility that some one may have dom 
so. I hold no brief for these gentlemen, certainly net, but TI, 
at this time, solemnly protest against the argument being made 
that men who are opposed te this league of nations are opposed 
to it for selfish reasons. 

I shall take oceasion to make some reinarks on that 
later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
arrived the Chair lays before the Senate t 
Which the ti will state by title. 

‘The Secretary. A bill (S. 4637) for 
p-eyees in the elassified service. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, 
tor from Montana 


is 


subject 


of 2 having 


he unfinished business, 


e 4 1. 
oO COCK 


the retirement of em- 


Seha- 


the remarks of the 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have just a sentence to con- 
clude. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I thought the Senater had concluded. 
He had taken his seat. 

Mr. WALSH. I simply desire to add that I commend the 


extracts that have been read to the very careful attention of the 
Members of this body. 

Mr. PENROSL subsequently said: Mr. President, 
my colloquy this morning with th e Senator 
Wats], permission to have ins 
editorial Philadelphia newspaper 


as part of 
from Montana [| Mr. 
erted in the Recorp an 


entitled “An Austra- 


ask 


irom a 














lian Prime Minister's Protest,” in regard to the protest of 
Mr. Hughes, the prime minister of the Australian Common- 
wealth, against the 14 peiuts enunciated by the President, 
and distinctly declires his epposition to economic union and 
reciprocity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the editorial 
referred to will be inserted in the Recorp, 

The editorial is as follows: 

AN AUSTRALIAN PRI MINISTER'S PROTEST. 

Mr. W. M. Hughes, the prime minister of the Australian Con ne 
wealth, is none too well pleased with the 14 points enunciated by the 
President which are to serve as the basis of peace, and he is feeling sore 
because the dominions were not consu — prior to their adopti j s 
ing from what he said in a reeent interview, he is la u r ' 
impression that they are to be embodied ght de inter ation, ar piiii 
cation, or moditication in the compact eventually to be fi rmulnied, ancl 
he wishes it to be clearly understoed that thi sis a prospect with which 
he and his fellow countrymen are deeply dissatisfied 

Ife especially objects to the third point providing th i 
so far as possibile, of all economic barriers and the Hishment ' 
equality of trade cenditions ong all the nations cousepting t 
peace and associating themsel; f its maintenance,” wi 
strues as threatening to impose an obnoxious and intoler le I " 
on Australia’s right as a self-governing dominion, Australi ‘ he 
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Rays, ** would not permit Great Britain to curtail their economic free- 
dom,” and he wants to know why they should allow anyone else to 
do so. 


So far as his criticism on this particular point is concerned, it may 
be remarked that many Americans have shared the apprehensions which 
he expresses, and that for their reassurance an explanation of the 
ol jectionable third paragraph has been furnished from official sources 
which minimizes its significance and eliminates its menace. It is not 
directed toward the universal institution of free trade, which, In view 
of the President's well-known free-trade proclivities, had been not 
irrationally surmised. It is directed against the erection of tariff bar- 
riers designed to exclude the products of any particular country; but to 
I'remier Hughes, even as thus attenuated, it Is unwelcome, and his posi- 
tion Is that if Australia wishes to discriminate against German com- 
mocities it must reserve the right to do so. 

That position admits of a strong defense which need not at the 
moment be discussed. Premier Hughes apparently assumes that the 14 
points are identical with the terms of peace, and he complains of their 
acceptance as constituting a “fait accompli’’ consummated without 
the assent of the dominions, in which, however, they are bound to 
acquiesce. His view of the matter is a mistaken one. The 14 points 
have been aceepted as the basis of peace, but they are far from compris- 


lug the conditions upon which the coming peace will eventually be 
established. They are in large part abstract propositions, the details of 
whose application remain to be determined, and i{t is unimaginable 


that at the conference, where the British self-governing dominions will 
be represented, the rights and interests of those dominivns will not be 
unequivocally recognized and effectually conserved. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I merely wish to say a 
few words in immediate connection with the development of 
this idea of a league of nations, which has been brought out by 
the Senator from Montana as the most appropriate occasion 
for calling the attention of the Senate and the country to the 
issue as it shapes itself, 

A great many of the observations of Mr. Wells about our 
institutions are accurate, and there are a good many of them 
that are inaccurate. Mr. Wells’s statement that we have in the 
United States no titles of nobility is correct, but his statement 
that we are free from social vulgarities is about as far from 
being correct as any criticism of the country could be. We 
have an element in this country, as there is in every country 
in the world, who indulge in social vulgarities; and I think a 
certain element, due to conditions—the rapid accumulation of 
wealth—is probably more marked in that respect than in any 
other country in the world. 

I only call attention to it to show the unreliability of Mr. 
Wells’s observations in all respects as to conditions and insti- 
tutions in the United States. 

Mr. Wells is one of the best-known socialists of Great Britain. 
He is a pronounced radical socialist, a brilliant author and 
novelist, a philosopher in a certain sense, a brilliant writer upon 
social and economic questions. He has never, so far as I know, 
had any part in the British Government. He ts a pacifist, al- 
though after Great Britain entered the war he supported the 
war. 

Furthermore, Mr. Wells, whose dissertation upon the subject 
of a league of nations has been read from at such length by the 
Senator from Montana, and, I think, in a spirit of general ap- 
proval and recommendation by the Senator from Montana of the 
ideas and the propositions and the arguments made by Mr. 
Wells—Mr. Wells in addition to being a pacifist and a socialist 
is an internationalist, and that term has come of recent months 
to have quite a concrete and vital significance. Mr. Wells be- 
longs to a very large and growing class of socialists and radicals 
who minimize the value of nationality. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In just a moment. I would prefer that 
the Senator should interrupt me just a little later. 

Mr. Wells belongs to that political element in England, in Ger- 
many particularly, in France, and of growing importance in the 
United States, who believe that the great political issues of the 
day are not national or to be determined by the sovereign 
powers which have been established through the natural evolu- 
tion of things but that they are to be determined upon a hori- 
zontal cleavage of classes of people. He is more attached to 
the socialist class than he is to the nation to which he belongs. 

This gentleman, whose setting forth and elucidation of the 
character of this proposed league of nations is emphasized by 
the Senator from Montana, believes in encouraging class war- 
fare. He does not believe, I assume, in the possibility of the 
elimination of classes so far as the adjustment of economic 
and national political questions are concerned. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the Senator is not very accurately 


informed about Mr. Wells’s views, which are quite aside from 
So I did not read that portion of the 


the line of the argument. 
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book which argued for the abolition, for instance, of the mon- 
archy and aristocracy. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. As far as the abolition of monarchy and 
aristocracy is concerned, it was not necessary for the Senator 
to read that, because it is not an issue in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly; but the Senator stated as a fact that 
the writer was advocating a war of classes, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. He is advocating an issue between 
classes. I mean, of course, a political war, and, I assume, 
‘“arrying it to the extent of a military war if necessary. He is a 
believer in the doctrine of the social class, and that the political 
party to which he belongs should extend beyond the confines of 
the country and should join hands with the same class and the 
same party in all other countries in the world, and that there 
should be set up over them by their amalgamation a world power, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I decline to yield just at this moment. 
I will yield just a little later. I call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that aside from the details of having a sovereign king 
or emporor that that is the same doctrine that was advocated by 
the late Kaiser of the German Empire. He was an internation- 
alist. He believed in world power or downfall. It is in the same 
category. Although, of course, he advocated world peace under 
his central control, there is little else to distinguish the Kaiser's 
dream from the doctrine that is now being advanced under the 
mild term of a league of nations in favor of the establishment 
of a central power with armies and with navies which will im- 
pose its dictates upon every people and upon every nation as to 
their relations with each other. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. When I rose to interrupt the Senator a while 
ago, I was going to remark that it was not very important to us 
what Mr. Wells’s views are except as they coincide with those 
of the premier of Great Britain, Lloyd-George, and the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State. I dare say that the Senator could hardly 
make that kind of a stricture against Robert Cecil. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the Senator calls them 
strictures. I did not regard them as strictures, I was under- 
taking to give a definition. I assume that Mr. Wells would con- 
sider it a eulogy and a compliment, because he believes in the 
doctrine. I am simply undertaking to get at the real situation 
and the actual facts. Whether or not Mr. Wells’s views are im- 
portant fis a matter which the Senator from Montana has settled 
for us all, because he has thought them of importance enough 
to bring his book here and read it at length and commend it to 
the attention of Senators. 

A few days ago in the debate in the Senate as to the relation 
which the United States should occupy toward Germany in tlie 
reestablishment of the world, I called attention to the state- 
ment of the principal press spokesman of the administration, 
in which he said that the views of President Wilson had the 
approval of the British Labor Party and of the French Socialists. 
They belong to the same general internationalist party that 
Mr. Wells belongs to. At that time attention was called to the 
fact that when Mr. Henderson, who is one of the leaders of the 
labor party, whose support was set forth as evidence of the 
esteem in which internationally the President of the United 
States is held, undertook to go to Paris to meet there with the 
French Socialists, he was held up by the British sailors. He 
was not allowed to take passage upon a ship, and when he under- 
took to return to his home the taxicab drivers refused, accordins 
to the dispatches, to allow him to ride in their taxicabs, and 
they took that position because of what they considered his un- 
patriotic attitude toward the war in which Great Britain was 
engaged at that time for its honor and its independence. He 
agreed with Mr. Wells in preaching the doctrine of intern:- 
tionalism upon which the doctrine of a league of nations is 
founded. ! 





With whatever sophistry we may be engaged in ce- 
fining the proposition, the fact is it is proposed that the sovereign 
power of the United States, which was won by the sages a! 
patriots of the Revolution in blood and effort and sacrifice, |s 
to be surrendered in this year 1918. ; 

One of the surprising features about this is that it is earried 
here to the extent of having a member of that party which has 
stood the strongest in time past for local self-government in all 
respects, for distribution of power rather than centralization, 
present to us extracts from a book which sets out, in sharper 
outline than perhaps has been set out before, the astoun lins 
proposition of an international government molded on the pri 
ciple of the Federal union of the States. 

The Senator from Montana reads it to us and commends it to 
our attention, notwithstanding all of the heritage and traditions 
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which he has received, along with the rest of us, in the struggles 
and the conquests which our people have made for a national 
independence, for individual liberty, for national freedom. 

Mr. President, they propose expressly, in some of the extracts 
which have been read, that international commerce shall be con- 
trolled by the league. That at once would take out of the hands 
of the United States any power to regulate a tariff, to levy import 
duties. 

Mr. WALSH. 
unchallenged. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will yield to the Senator to challenge 
it, but let me say, in order that he may answer it all at once, 
that Mr. Wells, whose statement he just now read, compares this 
league and its ultimate ideals and developments to the Federal 
union of the United States and expressly said that his idea, which 
the Senator commends to us, was that the league should control 
the international commerce of the various members of it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to challenge that state- 
ment. There was nothing of the kind in what I read. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course, as far as that is concerned 
the extracts which the Senator read will have to show whether 
my understanding or his is correct. 

Now, I want to call attention to this, that once we have en- 
tered into a league of nations I assume that the Senator from 
Montana will admit that this league, its representative govern- 
ment, of whatever kind it may be, which has not yet been de- 
fined, wil! have power to curb one of its constituent members 
from beginning a war against another member. Otherwise 
there will be no object whatever in forming it, as it would be 
no advance at all over The Hague convention which already 
exists, the worthlessness of which in the face of the perversi- 
ties of human nature, as exemplified by the German nation, has 
been shown to all the world. 

Once we form this league, that league having this power, the 
league, and not any member of it, will determine what its 
powers shall be, whether they shall be curtailed or whether 
they shall be extended. That. in general, has F_en the tendency 
of the Federal Union in its relations with the States. The in- 
ventions of science, however, and the spread of intelligence 
have made our happy domain as one community. Its inde- 
pendence, its sovereignty, is the chief jewel in its crown. It 
can not be surrendered without a struggle. 

Only a few days .go on the floor of the Senate the distin- 
cuished chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee said that, 
in the question of international trade, as to whether or not 
there should be any discrimination between the United States 
and any other nation, that question would be determined by 
the league. Now, there is the whole proposition admitted 
away, for if this plan is adopted the power of determination has 
gone from the United States. It is in the hands of an alien 
power; it is in the hands of rival powers; it is in the hands of 
Europe. The United States will have surrendered its birth- 
right; it will have given up the spirit as well as the fact of 
sovereignty. Your Monroe doctrine will be absorbed in your 
league of nations. It will become obsolete, as some of the in- 
ternationalists have already been preaching, circulating pam- 
phlets with the phrase, “ The Monroe doctrine an obsolete shib- 
boleth.” That will become a realization if this league of na- 
tions that is proposed by the Senator from Montana, as near as 
I can gather his idea, is carried out. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. I want to remind the Senator that the Monroe 
doctrine was in reality a declaration by the United States that 
it would regard as an unfriendly act the establishment of a 
system of autocracy by any of the European powers on our 
shores; and that, of course, is impossible now, because the au- 
tocracies of Europe have been destroyed by this war. I take 
it that any league that might be made would be in view of the 
niaintenance for all future time of the principles of democratic 
government throughout Europe and throughout the world. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That evidences, I think, the general 
attitude that is taken by most of those who advocate a league 
of nations. They assume that the issues that had to be fought 
for in the past, for which we have had to fight in the past. are 
hot going to arise again. The Senator assumes that because 
autocracy for the time being, at least, is in a state of confusion 
and abdication, temporarily anyhow, in Germany, the 
poses for which 


Mr. President, I can not let that statement go 


conclusion would be that the Monroe doctrine becomes obsolete, 
and it verifies just what I said before. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senator’s inference or con- 
clusion from my observation has no justification, because I only 
pointed out that the Monroe doctrine was a declaration by the 


pur- | 
1e Monroe doctrine were set up have been | 
fulfilled; and according to that idea of course the necessary | 
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United States that it would not permit autocracy to be estab- 
lished on the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I know what the Monroe doctrine is, 
and I suppose all of us do. It goes further, however, than the 
Senator has stated, and is not limited to autocracies in its ex- 
clusion of further European colonization in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not believe it is generally understood that 
it arose out of the treaty of Verona and a war of the autocracy 
of Europe on the democracies of the world. That was the cause 
of the action of President Monroe. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. I should like to ask the Senator from Okla- 
homa whether he believes that the Monroe doctrine should be 
abrogated or abandoned as the American policy ? 

Mr. OWEN. Not at all. Nobody believes that, and no one 
has suggested it as far as I know. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

will proceed. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am going to pursue the statement 
justifying my conclusion, not the conclusion of the Senator from 
Oklahoma, based on his statement that the conditions now being 
so different from those existing at the time of the Holy Alliance 
there is no danger of the occupation of American territory by 
European powers. I draw the conclusion that if he feels that 
the reason for the Monroe doctrine no longer exists, the doc- 
trine itself is obsolete. It seems to me to be a legitimate con- 
clusion to draw from his remarks. 

Now, let us see. In the first place, I think the Senator is too 
optimistic, and I might say idealistic, to assume that as a result 
of this war the same passions and ambitions that have actuated 
the governments of nations in the past are not going to be in 
full play in the evolution of the future. Your league of nations 
is established. We all know that most of the European nations 
have never accepted, perhaps none of them in express terms, 
the validity of the position taken by the United States in setting 
up the so-called Monroe doctrine. They have never admitted its 
validity. The populations of these powers are going to increuse, 
the strugg'e for existence, for bread, is going to continue in the 
future as it has in the past. The necessity for expansion and 
for colonization are not matters that are determined by the 
form of government or by the terms of peace. Thev are guy- 
erned by fundamental influences, the primal instinets of man, 
and they are going to be in as full play after the terms of pence 
between Germany and the allies have been settled as they were 
at the time the Monroe doctrine was set up by the American 
statesmen of a previous generation. Trade is going to he 
carried on. Rivalry and controversy about trade, about prop- 
erty rights, about personal rights, are going to arise. Does the 
Senator from Oklahoma suppose that Europeans sre not going 
to seek business, to acquire property, to have rights in Mexico, 
in Brazil, in the Argentine Republic in the future as they have 
in the past? If he does, then it seems to me he leaves out of 
account the necessary continuity of the ambitions and the activi- 
ties of mankind. They are going to continue these activities. 

Now, let us suppose that some question of that kind arises, 
The league of nations is in control. We set up the Monroe 
doctrine in opposition to some proposition of a European mem- 
ber of this league, of a protectorate or direct governmental con- 
trol in order to protect the property, or the trade. or the person 
of its nationsls in Central or South America or in Mexico. What 
is the resu't? It inevitably goes before the league. The con- 
stituted authority of the league will pass on it. not the United 
States. They will determine it. Do you suppose that they are 
going to accept for their guidance the Monroe doctrine, which 
has never been admitted by them and which the United States 
alone, for its protection and for the preservation of a democratic 
form of government, has set up and maintained by physical 
power? Of course not. They are going to determine it accord- 
ing to their own ideas. The sovereignty of the United States 
in maintaining its doctrine, its principles, its tradition, its Con- 
stitution will all be gone. 

In the second place, Mr. President, a league of na as 
proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma and the Senator from 
and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wirrtrams] 
who is not here, but whom I have heard express himself on this 
floor on that subject, would necessitate, if we are going to be 
governed by law. a revision of the Constitution of the United 
States. I know it has become quite unpopular nowadays to refer 
a question to the Constitution. 3ut this league of nations which 





The Senator from Washington 


+7 . 
ions 


is proposed assumes, if it assumes anything at all. that the ulti- 
mate control in regard to war or peace rests in the leacue. 
Under the Constitution of the United States it rests in the 
Government of the United States, and if you take it away figun 
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fhat Government and submit it to a league, then you set aside 
your Constitution in effect, whether you do it expressly or not. 

There is another circumstance to which I want to call atten- 
tion that seems to me to be somewhat surprising. The chief 


support of this strange doctrine comes from the South, many of | 


Whose greatest men did not even want to surrender their inde- 
pendence to the extent of joining the Federal Union. Virginians 
brought Patrick Henry and George Mason from retirement to 


the convention of Virginia to make the greatest fight that | 
they ever made in their lives against surrendering the inde- 


pendence of Virginia, even in erder to become a member of the | 


Federal Union. Now from the South comes the chief advocacy 
of the proposition that the Federal Union itself, continental 
though it is in its demain—and powerful enough to uphold 
righteousness in the world, a league of nations in itself—shall 


surrender its sovereignty, its control over its international af- 


fairs, und merge its nationality in a centralized league of the 
world. The Federal Union, in the providence of God, has be- 


come the apple of our eyes, und our very heart’s desire; but be- 
cause it is so should make us turn as from a sacrilege from the 
surrender of its control to alien hands and the merging and 


losing ef our peculiar ideals in the common stream of man- 
kind. It is a wonder that the mighty shades of Jefferson and 


Calhoun, of Washington and Marshall do not walk and cry out 
ngainst such a betrayal. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma ? 

Mr, POINDEXTER.  [ yield. 

Mr. OWEN, The very principle which the Senator from 
Washington condemns of the Southern States that seceded, or 
of a Southern State or any other State that did not wish to join 
n Union for purposes of common protection, and the Senator 
approving the Union, nevertheless, for purposes of Common pro- 
tection, is logically driven to reeognize the value of international 
cooperation for mutual pretection, That can be done without 
sacrificing in any degree the entire and complete control of the 
internal affairs of each and all of the nations that might be con- 
federated for the common purpose of protecting the world 
ngainst 2 recurrence of so gigantic a disaster as that now draw- 
{ng to a conelusiou, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
homa is correct ip saying 
constituent elements ot 
umler their control. 


Mr. President, the Senator from Okla- 
that the internal affairs of the several 
ihe leegue of nations would still be 
That was the theory of the Federal Union— 


that the internal affairs of the several States should be under 
their control —and [ am very glad indeed for the colloquy to 


have taken place, for more and more it brings clearly out the 
outlines, at least, of this league of nations as it is conceived 
hy The statement just made by the Senator 
from Oklahoma puts the league of nations relatively in the posi- 
tion with the affairs of the world that the United States Govern- 
ment now has over the. United Siates. The Senator implies by 
his siatement that the league, not the United States, would 
control the foreign affairs of the United States and its relations 


its advocates. 


of war and peace. 
Mr. OWERN. Not at all, Mr. President. The Senator from 
Oklahoma did not concede anything of the kind. All that was 


involved in what was said by me was that the international re- 
lationship might be under the control of an international 
lengue; but that would merely be the control of the seas, the 
protection ef each nation in its right to a free sea, and to those 
principles ef international right that are clearly recognized by 
everybody. 


Mr, POLNDENTER. My inferences of the Senator’s conclu. 
sion were based upon his own remarks, [ think that they were 
justitied; but, of course, the Senator is entitled to put his own 
construction upon what his intentions are. 

The idea that is always assumed, that such a league as is 


now proposed is in the interest of peace, is in the face of all 
history. 
forming 


aw Federal Union. The most gigantic war that the 
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dream of peace which the Senator from Oklahoma has in mind. 
As a member of the league, instead of following the advice of 
Washington and keeping aloof as far as possible from the em- 
broilments of other nations, we would be inextricably involved 
in the increasing complications of race and a party to every 
quarrel which growing populations and the struggle for land 
and trade will inevitably force upon the world, 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I remind the Senator from Wash- 
ington that every war which has ever arisen has arisen out of the 
defects in the structure of government. The war between the 
States of this Union was due to the fact that the structure of 
government in our original Constitution provided that the 
minority might veto the will of the majority; that one-fourth 
of the States could prevent a change of the Constitution ; and the 
Constitution was interpreted as having nationalized and legal- 
ized slavery in this country. That is what caused our war. 
If the league of nations keeps that in mind, there will be no 
future Wars. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Oh, the Senator's idea that any human 
institution is going to prevent future war illustrates the difli- 
culty of this entire socialistic internationalist program. 


Mr. OWEN rose. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. Now, if the Senator will allow me, I 
shall conclude in just a moment. 


I want to call attention to this inconsistency in the situation, 
that the advocates of this league of nations have even de- 
clined—at least the administration, which I put in the class of 
the advocates of the league of nations, has declined—to join 
the league of nations which has been formed for the purpose 
of conducting this war against Germany. .It seems to me that 
if the United States Government, or those at present in control 
of it, advocate as a practical proposition a league of nations 
in this greatest emergency which the world ever saw, where 
such a league ought to have increased value, they would take 
advantage of the opportunity to carry out their theory, would 
sign the pact of London, and become in truth and in fact an 
ally of Great Britain and France for enforcing the peace cf the 
world against recalcitrant Germany. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, it is a league of nations now 
that on the battle fields of Europe has controlled the autocraecy 
of Europe, brought them to their knees, and brought the abdi- 
cation of every petty Teuionic emperor, king, grand duke, or 
whatnot in that country. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the United States has 
not joined that league and has expressly and very carefully 
stayed out of it, declining to call the United States an ally, 
but speaking always of “our associates” in the war, and 
undoubtedly bas a deliberate purpose in doing so. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington 
stands on a barren and empiy technicality in talking about the 
United States not being a party. In fact, it is just as much an 
ailiance as if the United States did not call itself an associute 
Nation. That is a mere matter of diplomatic usage in the use 
of terms. The truth is that here there are joined together the 
mlitary, the financial, the political powers of 22 nations, stand- 
ing like a solid rock against autocraey and bringing a triumph 
for civilization and liberty throughout the world. 

Mr. POINDENTER. Well, they ought to be joined for the 
purposes of this war in that pact; but, as a matter of fact, they 
are not. The Senator from Oklahoma says it makes no differ 
ence Whether we have signed it or not. That is equivalent to 
saying that ihe pact is a mere serap of paper; that it adds noth- 
ing to the obligations of the nations which have joined it. I 
attach more importance to the deliberate actions of the adminis- 
tration in control of the Government in deciding great ques- 


| tions of that kind than to assume that they regard that as a neg- 


We did not even prevent war in the United States by | 


world hud ever seen up to that time occurred between the con- | 


stituent members of the leaguc, or of the Union, as it was called 
in that The Senator, as I said before, can not stop the 
rivalries and ambitions ef men by joining them in a Federal 
league. They are going to continue whether you have a Federal 
le: not. The undertaking to interfere with the sovereign 
right of the United States to determine its policy, to set up « 
Monroe doctrine, if it sees fit, to levy a tariff against other na- 
tions, to make such shipping regulations as it proposes, and 
to give preferences to its own ships in passing through the 
Panama Canal, if it wants to, as against the ships of other 
Mations will lead to trouble and to warfare | to that 


CUSse, 





fue or 


instea ‘ of 


| 
| 


ligible proposition. To show that it is not inconsequential, not a 
mere negligible incident, as assumed by the Senator from Okli- 
homa, we see from day to day the German Government, the Aus- 
trian Government, even the Turkish Government, attempting to 
divide the United States from its associates in this war, making 
addresses to the President of the United States to intervene to 
secure a modification of the armistice which Gen. Foch recently 
imposed upen the German Army. This morning we saw a new 
appeal made to the President, to act 2s an intermediary between 
Germany and Iranee, Italy, and Great. Britain. We have seen 
the United States standing on the outside of this pact and refus- 
ing even to give its moral support to our associates in the war 
by declaring war against Bulgaria and Turkey. 

What has brought this war to a conclusion has been a series 
of events, beginning with the conquest of Bulgaria by Frauece, 
Serbia, England, and Italy; followed, as an immediate conse- 
quence, by the downfall of Turkey, exposing the borders ot 
Austria to invasion, leading to Austria’s downfall, and so open- 
ing up the German Empire to the attacks of the allies, and lead- 
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ing to the final surrender of Germany. In the two essential 
steps which began this series of great cvents, the United States 
was not even neminally a party. We not only declined to give 
them material aid, but we declined to give them moral aid. We 
even declined to go in with them and to make a common cause 
with them against the autocracy and the cruelties of Turkey 
and against its alliance with Germany, and as a consequence 
they are appealing to the President of the United States from 
day to day to interpose, not as one of the allies but as an inter- 
imediary, to secure a humane peace, to mitigate the terms of the 
nrmistice; and, strange to say, we find the President of the 
United States responding, putting himself in the position of 
negotiating, entirely apart from France, which has suffered 
inost, even now with the German people, undertaking to differ- 
entiate the German people from the German Army, of which the 
German people were the component parts, and which was sup- 
ported in everything that it did by the German people with a 
inanimity that was never evidenced before in the case of any 
people in the world. The President, standing outside of this 
pact, declining to sign it, is negotiating with the present gov- 
ernment of Germany for the interposition of his influence and 
that of the American people for a modification of terms in be- 
half of Germany against France and Great Britain! 

Mr. President, if Germany desires to obtain concessions in 
regard to peace or to the armistice, the courteous thing, the 
thing which in good faith would reflect credit and honor upon 
the people of the United States, would be for the American Gov- 
ernment, when they are approached in these matters, to refer 
the German Government to her nearest neighbors, who have 
been the principal belligerents in this war and have suffered 
and are now suffering most from German criines, and not un- 
dertake to intervene between them in a matter in which we 
have borne the least part. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senator having concluded, I 
should like to submit an observation in regard to this matter. 

On August 15, 1917, I introduced a joint resolution proposing 
an international convention for the purpose of establishing an 
international government in lieu of the international anarchy 
which was then and is still prevalent. Without reading, I ask 
to put in the Recorp as an exhibit that joint resolution, together 
with several other resolutions to the same effect, which I intro- 
duced at different times, to explain what I regard as essential 

1e proposed international league. 








e PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 
The resolutions referred to are as follows: 
Joint resolution (8S. J. Res. 94) proposing as a war measure an inter 
national convention for the purpese of terminating international 


ai vovernment 
ouspiracy 
financial, military, and naval power: 


anarehy, establishing itnternatior 
coercing the Teutonic military 
cial, 


in lieu thereof, and 
by the organized commer 
of the world. 

Resolved, ete., That it is the opinion of the representatives 
of the people of the United States assembled in Congress that 
international government, supported by international force, 
should be immediately organized to take the place of the existing 
international anarchy; that competing armaments should be re- 
placed by a noncompetitive international army and navy; that 
the Teutonic military conspiracy to dominate the world should be 
overthrown by the combined commercial, financial, military, and 
Laval powers of the world. 

That international government should be based upon the fol- 
lowing principles: 

lirst. Every civilized nation and informed people should have 
the unquestionable right of internal self-government, with ex- 
clusive control within its own territory over immigration, emi- 
gration, imports, exports, and all internal affairs, with the right 
to innke its own political and commercial affiliations, 

Second, The oceans and high seas should be free and open 
under international rules. All international waterways, straits, 
and canals should be open on equal terms to the citizens of all 
nations. Equal terms should be arranged for fuel repairs, and 
dockage in all ports for the ships belonging to the citizens of all 
hations, 

Third, All interior nations having no seaports should have the 
right of shipment of their goods in bond on equal terms and 
conditions, without tax, through any intervening territory to 
the seaports of any other nation with equal access to shipping 
facilities, 

Fourth. That there should be established by international 
agreement an international organization of all civilized nations 
with an international legislative council to draft rules of inter- 
national law to be submitted to the several nations for approval. 
That when such rules of international law are approved by the 
parliaments, or lawmaking branch of the governments of three- 
fourths of the member nations, representing three-fourths of the 
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total population of all the member nations, such international 
rules should be binding all member nations. 


Such rules 
should be limited to the powérs expressly delegated to such inter- 
national legislative council and strictly confined to international 
affairs. 

Fifth. The international legislative council should elect 
define the duties of a representative international 
cabinet to execute and enforce the rules established as inter- 
national law. 

Sixth. The international legislative council should have rep- 
resentatives from each member nation exercising a voting 
power according to relative population, relative wealth, and 
relative governmental development, to be determined by inter- 
national agreement. 

Seventh. The international legislative council should estab- 
lish and define the duties of an international supreme court, 
| 
| 


on 


and 
executive 


with power to pass upon all questions of international contro- 
versy incapable of diplomatic adjustment, but with no power to 
pass on questions affecting the reserved rights of nations. 
Eighth. The international legislative council should formu- 
late the method for raising an international army and navy and 
for establishing an international blockade and other means for 
enforcing the rights of member nations under international law, 
such army and navy to be provided and sustained by the mem- 
ber nations pro to relative and 
wealth. 

Ninth. With the conclusion of the present war the nations of 
the world should agree to reduce in progressive stages their 
land and sea forces to a point preferably not to exceed internal 
or local police purposes and the quota required for the i 
national army and navy. 

With progressive disarmament and international peace sat 
guarded by world government dissatisfied nations now helt 
tive by dominent nations 
safely given their liberty. 

| Tenth. That the international army and navy s! l be 
authorized to exercise military force further than to prevent or 
suppress the invasion of the territorial integrity of f 


rata according population 


mter- 


1 
1 cap- 


for strategical could be 


Hrnoces 
purpose 


ruld not 





any of th 


member nations and in the blockade and embargo to enf 





























i 
| international law. 
Eleventh. That it should be a violation of internati 1] 
| and the highest international crime for any nation on any 
| alleged ground to invade the territorial limits of er na- 
tion. The penalty of such invasion should be immediat nter- 
national blockade of the invading nation, embargo on all mail, 
| express, and freight to or from such nation, and the suppression 
i of such invasion by the international army and navy 
| Twelfth. That nations backward in education, industrial and 
| economic development, and in the knowledge of the principles 
| of government should have their rights safeguarded on the prin- 
| ciples of freedom, humanity, and justice by i tional agree- 
| ment, with a view to future self-government 
Thirteenth. It is clearly realized that the prog of progre 
| sive disarmament or perinanent world p is j f 
| attainment until the military forces now ruling the Tew 
| people, first, either voluntarily iles 4 CSSIVE Ss 
lf armament and international justic as tl basis of world 
peace; second, are forced to do so by the Teutonic people: 
| third, are coerced to do so by the combined powers of the world. 
Fourteenth. That in order to bring this war to an early termi- 
| nation, the belligerent nations opposing the Teutonic powers 
should immediately cohere on a plan of international govern- 
| ment pledging justice and pence to all member nations and the 
| coercion of the military autocracy of Prussia by t commercial, 
financial, military, and naval forces of the world, giving ; ro 
} ance, 1X vertheless, to the Governments of Get wd A , 
| of their willingness to admit the Teutoni ! 3 
| of the proposed international union on eg t 3 
| nations when they shall have met th lit Ss . i 
satisfactory cuaranties. 
Fifteenth. In our opinion no rel e si it ! i 
the vague suggestions of peace of t Teutonic 
| racy, but that their obscure m sals should | 
as a military ruse. The peace resol ym . 
while promising well for th ttitu f the ¢ n le, 
when they achieve self-government, can not at present be re- 
enarded as a proposal binding on or capable of enforcer t by 
the German people, because they ntrol t ( a 
ernment, but are mere subject fal tar is 
racy which has long conspired 1 < ( : 
the world by military force and terrorism 1 Tnhited Ss = 
and the nations opposing militarism should st s 
cute the war with every available resource, and noe s e 
peace should be made by any of them until the 1 ice of the 


| military autocracy of Germany is removed. 
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Sixteenth. It is our opinion that if a world-wide agreement 

can be established on the above principles, and the men now 
engaged in slaughter and destructive activities can be returned 
to productive industry, the world could quickly recover the 
gigantic shock of the present war and would be able without 
serious difficulty to soon repair the material injuries and losses 
already suffered. 
Seventeenth. The United States does not enter this war for 
material advantage, for any selfish purpose, or to gratify either 
inalice or ambition. The United States will not approve forcible 
annexations or mere punitive Indemnities, but it will approve a 
free Poland, the restoration of territory wrongfully taken from 
France and Italy, and restorative indemnity to Belgium and 
Serbia, and the adjustment of other differences by international 
conferences. It will favor extending international credits for 
the restoration of all places made waste by war. The United 
States enters this war in self-defense; to protect its own citizens 
and the nations of the world in their present and future rights 
to life and liberty on land and sea. It does not wish the world 
to remain an armed camp. 

Kighteenth. No peace is desirable until the world can be safe- 
guarded against a repetition of the present war. Competitive 
armaments must be ended and replaced by international co- 
operative armaments in order to assure permanent world peace. 

Nineteenth. That the President of the United States shall 
immediately submit the above resolution to the belligerent na- 
tions now defending themselves against Prussian military au- 
tocracy and invite them and all neutral nations by wire to an 
international convention for the purpose of considering the above 
principles and taking affirmative action for the early suppression 
of the Teutonic military autocratic conspiracy by the combined 
commercial, financial, military, and naval powers of all nations. 

Twentieth. The sum of $400,000 is hereby appropriated to meet 
the cost of promoting such convention. 


Senate concurrent resolution 17. 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), The United States declared a state of war existing be- 
tween the Imperial Government of Germany and the Imperial 
and Royal Government of Austria and the United States because 
of their repeated willful violations of the rights of the people 
of the United States under the acknowledged principles of inter- 
national law; the sinking of unarmed merchant vessels and of 
hospital and Red Cross ships; the destruction of the lives of un- 
offending American citizens on their lawful business on the high 
seas on many filling the United States with spies and 
secret agents; conspiring the wholesale destruction of American 
industries by arson, by explosions, and murder; systematically 
promoting sedition and treason among our citizens, and the 
criminal violation of our laws by the German and Austrian aliens 
residing in the United States; endeavoring to incite the hostility 
and aversion of other nations against the United States, and to 
persuade Mexico and Japan to make war upon the United States, 
and many other wrongful acts contrary to the laws of nations 
and in violation of justice and of humanity; and for the further 
reason that it had finally become known to the United States 
from indisputable evidence that the military masters of Ger- 
many and Austria had deliberately and secretly conspired to 
bring about an elaborately prepared offensive war by which and 
through which they intended, first, to dominate Europe, nation 
by nation, and then to dominate the other unprepared nations of 
the earth and establish a military world dominion. 

For many years past the governing powers of Germany and 
Austria have by world-wide intrigue carried on a systematic 
attempt to disorganize public opinion in the United States and 
in the other nations of the world for the purpose of breaking 
down the powers of resistance of other nations against this con- 
spiracy for world dominion by exciting nation against nation and 
internal dis the nations that might oppose this 
sinister design. 

The United States has not forgotten that the military 
Germany and Austria deliberately prevented 
the various 


differences, 


occasions : 


{ 
+ 
i 








rders among 


of 
agreements at 
international 


international 
Hingue conventions for arbitration of 
abatement of armaments, and world 
pe: ¢e, 

The United States 1 
the completels 


ecogn 


izes this war as an offensive war of 


prepared German 





eies against the unsuspecting and inadequately prepared democ 
racies of the world in pursuance of the policy laid down in 
the first 1 second articles of the secret treaty of Verona of 


November 22, 1822, in which the autocratic rulers of Prussia 
and Austria solemnly pledged their powers to each other to 
overthrow al! “ representative” governments on earth, the con- 
summation of which design the Prussian and Austrian auto- 


cratic group has steadily and secretly kept in view, and that 


rulers | 
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this war had for its objects the premeditated slaughter and 
robbery of the innocent peoples of other nations for the sordid 
and base purposes of annexation, indemnity, robbery, and com- 
inercial profit by military force and terrorism and ultimate 
world dominion. 

The United States finally recognized the unavoidable neces- 
sity of meeting the forces of this military conspiracy on the 
battle fields of Europe in order to prevent the military rulers 
of Germany and Austria succeeding in the first step of master- 
ing Europe as a means to mastering and robbing America. 

The United States can not be deceived by those military 
leaders of Germany and Austria who now, before their own 
people, pretend to be waging a war of defense and to desire 
an honorable peace, but whose every act has clearly demon- 
strated to the whole world that they deliberately planned and 
are still persisting in this unspeakably brutal war, with their 
sinister purposes unchanged, and which they are still at- 
tempting to carry out by terrorism, intrigue, and systematic 
falsehood and deceit at home and abroad. 

The United States can not confide in any statement or promise 
emanating from such a perfidious source until the German and 
Austrian people in fact and in sober truth can control the con- 
duct of their agents and compel them to observe the rules of 
morality and good faith. 

The unbounded ambition and deceit of the Prussian military 
autocrats are again exposed in shameless nakedness before the 
German and Austrian people, their allies, and the world at 
large in their present demands of annexation of adjacent Rus- 
sian territory and other demands contemplating the domina- 
tion of the Russian and Polish people, in flat violation of their 
own Reichstag’s recent pledges against annexation and in- 
demnity. 

The United States feels for the Russian people the liveliest 
sympathy in their great losses in life and property at the hands 
of the German and Austrian autocrats, as well as their magnifi- 
cent and glorious struggles in behalf of freedom and democratic 
world peace. 

Having passed through many severe tests and trials in estab- 
lishing popular government in America, the people of the 
United States, through their own directly elected representa- 
tives, desire to extend to the Russian people the cordial hand 
of fellowship in their new-found freedom and to assure their 
democratic brothers in Russia that we earnestly desire to 
render them, so far as possible, every assistance they may need 
and which they themselves desire. 

The United States did not enter this war for material ad- 
vantage or for any selfish purpose o1 to gratify either malice 
or ambition. 

The United States will not approve of forcible annexations 
or mere punitive indemnities even on the misguided people of 
Austria or of Germany, but demands the complete evacuation 
of all territory invaded during the present war by the German 
and Austrian troops and the restoration and indemnity of 
selcium, Serbia, Roumania, and Montenegro. 

The United States believes that righting the wrong done to 
the French people by the Prussian Government in 1871 in the 
matter of Alsace-Lorraine will remove long-pending grievances 
due to previous military aggression and will promote future 
world peace. F 

The United States believes that a readjustment of the fron- 
tiers of Italy should be effected along clearly recognized lines 
of nationality; that an independent Polish state should be 
established over territory indisputably occupied by Polish peo- 
ple; that the peoples of Austria-Hungary, of the Balkans, and 
of the Ottoman Empire should have the right of autonomous 
development. 

The United States will favor recognizing and protecting by 
an international alliance the territorial integrity of all nations, 
great and small; the maintenance of the right of unembarrassed 
self-determination of all nations, and the right of such nations 
to manage their own affairs by internal self-government: and 
safeguarding the rights of backward peoples by international 
agreement, 

The United States will favor extending international credits 
for the restoration of all places made waste by war. 

The United States will insist that the oceans and high seas 
and international waterways and canals shall be open on equal 
terms to the citizens of all nations; that all nations shall have 
the untaxed right of access to the sea of their goods in bond 
through any intervening territory to the seaports of other 
nations, with equal access to shipping facilities. 

The United States will favor the removal, as far as possible, 
of all economic barriers and the establishment of equal trade 
conditions among all the nations of the world consenting to 
peace and associating themselves for its maintenance, without 








interfering with the right “nation to its own 
iports and exports. 

The United States will insist that adequate guaranties shall 
be civen and taken to the end that national armaments on land 
| sea Should be reduced to the lowest points consistent with 
nestic safety. 

fhe United States will favor an open-minded and absolutely 

sartial adjustment of all colonial claims based upon a strict 

rvance of the principle that in determining all such ques- 
ms of sovereignty the interests of .the populations concerned 
st have equal weight with the claims of the Governments 
hose titles are to be determined. 

[he United States recognizes that a general association of 

ilized nations must be formed under specific covenants for 

purpose of affording mutual guaranties of political inde- 
ndence and territorial integrity to nations, great and small 
» and of maintaiming world peace, and believes that under 

a system dissatisfied peoples now held under subjection 
lominating nations for strategical purposes could be safely 
given their liberty and autonomy as the rights of the dominant 
would be made safe by the general association of nations, 
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| the subject nation would cease to be a coveted asset against 


of an; govern 
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ture war. 
lhe United States believes that under such general associa- 
of nations it should be a violation of international law 


the highest international crime for any nation, on any 
ged ground, to invade by military power the territorial limits 
another natien, al that the penalty for such invasions 
mid be the immediate international blockade of the invading 
iffending nation, an embargo on all mail, express, and 
cht to and from such nation, and the suppression of such 
on by the combined forces of the general association of 
s organized for the protection of world peace. 
e United States believes that all future international 
ies should be made in the open, where all the world may 
of the proceedings in the framing of such treaties, and 
secret diplomacy and international intrigue should end. 
United States desires to be on friendly terms, political, 
mercial, and secial, with the people of every nation, includ- 
hose now under the control of the German and Austrian 
ury autocracies, and to restore as speedily as possible these 
lly relations with the German and Austrian people as 
; they organize a government responsible to the will of 


Mi 


people of Germany and Austria, and whenever they shall 
selves demonstrate a willingness to deal with the other 
of the world on a basis of equality, justice, and hu- 
. and are willing to abandon the atrocious and detest- 
ctrine of making war for annexation, indemnity, and 


the rights of 
own tuture, 


entered this wat 


fe and liberty, t 


e United States 


citizens to ! 


to protec i 
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e the world safe from the future ménace of military 
sm, dynastic ambitions, or competing armaments, to 
li permanent world peace on a basis of international 


righteousness, and humanity, and, in cooperation with 








verning belligerent nations, will maintain these prin- 
whatever the cost, with firmness and resolution until 
ends are fully accomplished. 
esolution (S. J. Res. 155) requesti the President to invite the 
» allies to declare the rules of ‘rnational law and require 
German Government to accept such rules under penaity of pro- 


‘ siv interpvational boycott 
etc., That the President 
requested to invite Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
n and their allies in the present war brought upon them 
the Hohenzollerns to enter into a treaty declaring the funda- 
ental rules of international relationship and to bring te the 
owledge of the commercial and financial interests now back- 
the Hohenzoliern war that instead of profit out of this war 
shall be visited with assured commercial and financial loss 
ong as they refuse to conform to the reasonable rules of in- 
national law and so long as they maintain militarism and de- 
d the immoral doctrine that “ might makes right ” and deny 
smaller nations the right to unembarrassed self-determina- 


etc, 


esol ea, of the United States is 


reby 
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c. 2. That the fundamental principles of international re- 


mship and of international law upon which the future peace 
the world must depend are as follows: 
Every civilized nation has the unquestionable right to exercise 
| powers of internal self-government, with exclusive control 
ithin its own territory over emigration, immigration, exports, 


il imports, and to complete unembarrassed territorial in- 
tegrity, but no right te menace ether uations by militarism. 
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That the oceans and high seas and international water 
should be absolutely free and open under international rules to 
the citizens of all nations recognizing international law. 

That the right of access to the sea by shipment in bond with- 
out tax through intervening territory should be conceded to all 
nations recognizing international law. 


uvSs 


That all international differences should be definitely and 
finally settled by arbitration, but no case questioning the 
validity of the fundamental rules of international law is 


justiciable. 

That the invasion of the territorial integrity of one nation 
by another on any alleged ground is the highest of all interna- 
tional crimes, and any nation offending this law should be re- 
garded by all civilized nations as an international outlaw. 

That subordinate nations or colonies, backward in education 
and in industrial and economic development, should have their 
human rights safeguarded on the basis of the principles of free- 
dom and justice by international agreement. 

That Alsace-Lorraine, Terra Irredenta, and Poland should be 
assured unembarrassed self-determination under international 
agreement. 

That Germany and Austria must immediately, under the 
rules of international law, evacuate all territory invaded by 
them during the present war and make full reparation to 
selgium and Serbia. 

That progressive reciprocal disarmament of the nations shall 
be agreed upon as an international rule of conduct to go into 


effect immediately after the termination of this war to an 
agreed basis of actual requirements for domestic and interna- 
tional police. 

That an international police army and navy shall be estab- 


itional agreement after the terminat 
war for the purpose of enforcing international law. 
Sec. 3. That in order to remove the hope of pi 
establish the certainty of loss upon the commercial and financi 
forces now backing the German military machine i 
that the international agreement hereinbefore pr 
further stipulate that if within 30 days after such international 


lished by inter: 























agreement be signed the German Government shall not by reso- 
lution of the Reichstag and by referendum of the German peo- 
ple agree to the above principles of international law, tl en and 
in that event the nations of the world now at war with Germany 
should solemnly pledge themselves by an eal greement 
to enforce the following commercial and ancial sti} tions 
until the Reichstag of Germany and the Germ: é ept 
the proposed principles of international to wi 
STIPULATIONS OF BOYCOTT 

First. To refuse clearance to any of their v« s Ger- 
man port, 

Second. To refuse entry to any of fl ports of sel 
uncer the flag of Germany or a vessel r any other flag en- 
gaged directly o1 irectly in. trac ed 
in whole or i y any subject of any 

Third. To prohibit the exportation, t or ir { v 
merchandise, goods, wares. raw materials, or ¢ al 
products, whether of domestic or foreign origin, to G 

Fourth. To refuse to permit the importation, direct li. 
rect, of any merchandise, goods. or wares, wheth of « . 
or foreign origin, from Germany. 

Fifth. To prohibit the exportation, direct o lirect, t r- 
many of coin, bullion, or paper money, or securities I her 
form of indebtedness, or bills of exchange, or of other neg le 
instruments, or of banking or commercial paper 

Sixth. To forbid any postal, telegraphic or telephonic, er ex- 
»ress communication with Germany or with any person Ger- 
many. 

Seventh. To prohibit the transfer to their own nationals, 
either directly or indirectly, of any stocks, shares, mortgages, 
or other forms of indebtedness owned by resident subject of 
Germany, aml to confiscate all prope rty including patents end 


patent rights, owned in the entente allied countries by German 


subjects residing in Germany and use the same or the proceeds 
thereof as an indemnity to their own nationals owning property 
lest or confiscated in Germany. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the world has been brought to 


this unspeakably horrible war by reason of the fact that we 
had no established international law. We had merely prec- 
edents; we had merely practices: there was no actual existing 


international law, because a rule of conduct which is not en- 
forceable before any tribunal or a rule of conduct which depends 
merely upon ethics amounts to practically no law. amounts to 


when are face to face with existing interna- 


anarchy 


you an 
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tional armed mililary menace, such as the Teutonic empires 
presented, which defies and, nullifies the so-called law. 

The world has long felt the necessity for cooperation for 
mutual protection, and at various times at The Hague inter- 
national conventions have been entered into looking to an end 
of military autocracy in the world. Many years ago it was 
proposed to lave gradual disarmament and to have established 
at The Hague conventions by which international relationships 
should be clearly understood and made a matter of deliberate 


® . ' 
written agreement between the nations of the world. In every 


instance it was Germany, with its influence over Austria, Tur- 
key, and Bulgaria, that prevented The Hague conventions provid- 


ing for gradual disarmament and providing, therefore, a means | 


by which the peoples of the various nations would govern them- 
selves as progressive democracies. If military establishments 
had been disarmed under The Hague convention agreements 
Germany would not have been a menace to Europe, and the Ger- 
man people in that event would, in all human probability, have 
been an established parliamentary government; but now we 
are face to face with the question as to whether we shall organize 
the world for the lawful protection of our future peace or 
whether we shall leave ourselves unprotected by world agree- 
ments or by a world league. If we fail to do so, sometime we 
may perhaps be confronted with the organization of militarism 
in the Orient \ good many people live in the Orient; they are 
fatalists; they do not fear to die, and they might be organized 
into a military machine that would make the whole world 
tremble. The time to establish the doctrines of peace, of 
justice, of humanity, of merey, is at hand, and this great Repub- 
lic of ours ought to take a leading part in safeguarding the fu- 
ture of mankind and join other free nations in establishing an 
era of a thousand years of peace. 

Such action does not involve giving up in any degree the 
sovereignty of the United States. No man suggesting a league 
of nations for the better protection of international relation- 
ships has ever suggested that any nation participating in such 
a league should give up its territorial integrity or internal 
sovereignty. On the contrary, the very purpose of the inter- 
national league would be to make it an international high 
crime to invade the territorial integrity of any one of the mem- 
ber nations, grent or small, and impose suitable penalties to 
prevent it. 

It does not involve giving up to some foreign power the right 
to frame the tariff schedules of any one of the member nations 
or to interfere in internal affairs relating to immigration or emi- 
eration of any one of the member nations; but the internal 
affairs of every member nation would be, in any arrangement 
looking to an international league of nations, carefully safe- 
guarded by the representatives of every nation party to it. 

very citizen, Mr. President, yields something of his right in 
order that he may have an orderly, peaceful relationship with 
other men, Counties do the same within the State; States do 
the same in their relation to each other in the Union of the 48 
States; and nations, in establishing a league of nations, would 
give up something of their independence in order to be assured 
of a future measure of right, justice, and peace. 

We want the seas to be free. Shall we rely upon our own 
Navy tomake them free? Shall Great Britain rely upon its own 
navy to make them free? Shall one nation be competitive with 
another nation in building up, at great expense to the taxpayers, 
more and more gigantic armaments upon the sea, at a cost of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, with long-range, powerful guns? 
Shall we go on in competition with Great Britain as a builder of 
giant warships? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, am I to assume that the 
Senator from Oklahoma is opposed to our building any more 
battleships? 

Mr. OWEN. I will answer that in due time. Are we to go 
on in a competitive system? If we have no international ar- 
rangement, we must go on in order to defend our rights. Is it 
not better for us to say at the peace table that we will abate 
our own shipbuilding program of these monsters of war by an 
agreement between the nations to have an international fleet 
available for the protection of the rules we lay down in com- 
mon? We have now a three years’ naval program, involving 
hundreds of millions of dollars, for the purpose of enlarging the 
great war fleet of the United States. Shall we stop building 
without any understanding? Shall we say to the workers in the 
shipyards, “ Lay down your tools; make no more dreadnaughts 
or superdreadnaughts or torpedo boats,’ while we know that 


other nations could under those circumstances impose upon our 
rights as Germany did impose upon us with her submarines? 
Or shall we pursue the other alternative, of coming to an under- 
standing at the peace table with the great free nations of the 
world whereby we would abate the building of these engines of 
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war made to destroy human life as well as to protect human 
rights? ; 

Mr. President, I am in favor of a league of nations; I approve 
What the President of the United States has said with regard 
to a league of nations; I approve of what Lloyd-George said 
yesterday with regard to it; and I approve’ what he said with 
regard toe the establishment of peace. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN, I yield to the Senator. > 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I can readily see how Lloyd-George, 
being a member of the Liberal Party of Great Britain—and J 
presume now that the war is over that very likely the coalition 
Government of Great Britain will not last very long, for there 
is as sharp a division of opinion between the parties in Great 
Britain as there is between parties in the United States—I can 
readily see why a British free-trader, advocating a doctrine 
which is perhaps the central one of British policy, should eagerly 
grasp at the idea of a league of nations, one of whose principal 


| aims is economic freedom between nations. 





ee ooo 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senator and many of his col- 
leagues—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. May I add that if Great Britain could 
secure—I am not saying whether or not she can—but if Great 
Britain could secure as a consideration for going into this league 
of nations the power of such a league to regulate the United 
States tariffs she would be a great gainer by it. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senator and some of his col- 
leagues continually come back to that ancient and venerable 
fetish with which they play so lovingly at all seasons, known 
as the protective tariff. I say to the Senator flatly that I am 
in accord with him on the protective tariff to the extent that it 
shall not exceed the difference between the cost of production 
at home and abroad. All I ask is that that principle in fram- 
ing our laws shall be carried out with intellectual integrity. 1 
will say more to the Senator—and I ask him to listen to this— 
that international debts are paid by “ commodities,” using the 
term to include services. Commodities pay for commodities. 
To the extent that we ship goods to other people, they must pay 
us in goods. They can not pay us in gold or credits except for the 
briefest possible space of time. They must retain their gold as a 
means of protecting their paper currency and their credits at 
home. They must maintain their per capita circulation, unless 
they want to have violent fluctuation of prices within their own 
borders. So that in the long run and through the years nations 
pay each other for commodities by commodities. Whatever we 
ship abroad is paid for by the things that people ship here from 
abroad, and in no other way. 

We may give them temporary credit, but they will have to pay 
that back with interest, and they can not pay it back with inter- 
est in gold. They are obliged to pay it back with interest in 
“ commodities.” Therefore it follows with inexorable lozic, 
from which no man with mental integrity dare to depart, that 
just to the extent to which we prevent imports into our country 
we prevent exports from our country and prevent our people 
from engaging in larger activities and in greater industrial de- 
velopment. 

Mr. President, I approved Lloyd-George’s great declaration— 
and I ask to insert it in the Recorp without reading—in which 
lhe demands a peace of justice, of humanity. 

I am opposed to a peace of mere hard-hearted vengeance. But 
I agree also that those who have been guilty of the gigantic crime 
against the world of bringing about this war should be held to 2 
strict personal account for high crimes against humanity, 
whether it be done by their own tribunals where justice may be 
assured, or be done by international military court-martial. 
But, Mr. President, we can not afford to deal with brutality 
and with absolute indifference to life with the people within the 
Teutonic Empires. We have all read the appeal which was 
made to Mrs. Woodrow Wilson this morning by the distressed 
women of Germany, calling attention to the fact that at least 
the poor women and the children of Germany were not respon 
sible for the cataclysm of war which has deprived them of life 
and of everything they held dear. I think we would do well to 
listen to that call for food and for succor. 

I ask, without reading, to put the letter of the German womcn 
into my remarks, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kina in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Wasl- 
ington? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Before that is done, my recollection of 
that appeal is that it was that Mrs. Wilson should use her intiu- 
ence to secure a modification of the terms of the armistice. 
Does the Senator think that she should do that? 











1918. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, it is not necessary to change the | Mr. OWEN. 


purpose of the armistice in the least degree. 
armistice was to disarm the military autocracy that has 
made war on the world, and that end has been accomplished. 
lsut those same cars can be used under the authority of Marshal 
loch to transport food from the fields to those who must have 
iood er die without reenforecing the military machine of Germany. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, France 


seem to me that she at least ought to be consulted about what 


has been so | 
much closer to this war, and has played a so much larger part | 
, it than the United States, and is so much more important | 
the present situation than the United States, that it would | 
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to be done with Germuny, and that the appeal for modifica- | 


. a 8 | < 
tions of the armistice, in all due respect to that great nation | burg these people have not enjoyed free speech or liberty. 


hich has done so much for the world, ought to be addressed 


to France and to Great Britain, who fought the war for three | of them as subject people—and you might as well call them s/aves 


years before the United States was in it. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, Mr. President, 
going to take any action without the sympathetic cooperation 
of France and Great Britain. This appeal was made to the 
President of the United States because he was in a better posi- 
tion to have his eyes free from blood and tears than the men 


who have suffered the agonies of death in this great battle, and | 


the United States is not | 


| brothers. 


| German people. 
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Mr. President, the people of Germany are human 
beings, after all. They are fathers and mothers, sisters and 
They love and laugh and sing as well as hate, fight, 
and die. Under happier circumstances, as a free people, the 
good qualities God has planted in all men will develop in the 
I believe justice and mercy should go hand in 
hand in dealing with the Germans. They have greatly sinned 
against the world. I do not in the least condone their conduct. 
They must make reparation, and we should require and help 
them to do it; but I can not help but remember the frailty of 
human nature, and that they also have been greatly sinned 
against. I can not help but remember what I know to be the 
historical fact, that since the days of the Elector of Branden- 
They 
The military powers in control 





have not enjoyed a free press. 


| as subjects—the Hohenzollerns, have controlled the printing 
press. the magazines, the newspapers, the kindergartens, and 
| the gymnasium schools and the universities. They have con- 


suggestion coming from him would be entitled to receive con- | 


sideration, and will receive it. I have no belief that Marshal 
h desires the death of the women and children of Germany. 
I know he does not. No great soldier would desire that, and 
loch is unsurpassed in the annals of the world as a great mili- 
tury commander. 
I ask, Mr. President, that the declaration of Lloyd-George 
d the letter of the German women to which I have referred 
may be printed in connection with my remarks, without reading. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 
‘The matter referred to is as follows: 
‘remier Lloyd-George made this announcement in an address to his 
liberal supporters on November 11: : 
What are the principles on which that settlement is to be effected? 
we to lapse back into the old national rivalries, animosities, and 
petitive armaments, or are we to initiate the reign on earth of the 
] ce of Peace? It is the duty of liberalism to use its influence to 
fusure that it shall be a reign of peace. 
JUSTICE AND FAIR PLAY, 
‘What are conditions of peace? They must lead to a settlement which 
be fundamentally just. No settlement that contravenes the prin- 
; of eternal justice will be a permanent one. The peace of 1871 


| through a violent revulsion of feeling. 


posed by Germany on France outraged all the principles of justice 
al tir play. Let us be warned by that example. 
We must not allow any sense of revenge, any spirit of greed, any | 
ping desire, to override the fundamental principles of righteousness. 
us attempts will be made to hector and buily the Government in 


ivor to make them depart from the strict principles of right and 
fy some base, sordid, squalid ideas of vengeance and of avarice. 





\We must relentlessly set our faces against that. 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS NEEDED. 
‘The mandate of the Government at the forthcoming election will 
n thet the British delegation to the peace conference will be in favor | 
« just p ace.’”’ 
liscussing the question of a league of nations, the premier said that 
i league would be more necessary now than ever. He pointed out 
the conditions which prevailed in the Balkans before the war 
now affecting practically two-thirds of Europe. 
large number of small nations have been reborn in Europe,” he 
continued, ‘And these will require a league of nations to protect them 
‘ nst the covetousness of ambitious and grasping neighbors. In my 
judgment a league of nations is absolutel} essential to permanent peace. 
NO PROGRESS WITHOUT PEACE. 
‘We shall go to the peace conference to guarantee that a league of 
nitions is a reality. I am one of those who believe that withovt peace 


can not have progress. A league of nations guarantees peace and 
iirantees also an all-round reduction of armaments, and that reduction 
ef armaments is a guaranty that vou can get rid of conscription here. 








Of course, we must have in this country an efficient army to police 
t empire; but 1 am looking forward to a condition of things, with the | 
of a league of nations, under which conscription will not be 
cessary in any country.” 
BERLIN, November 12, 1918, 
To Mrs. Wooprow WItson, 


White House, Ce. 


MADAME: According to the terms of the armistice, Germany has to 
surrender a very large part of the rolling stock of her railways. At the 
ame time she has to feed the troops of her former enemies in the 

eupied provinces of Germany. The German women and children have 
cen starving for years. They will die from hunger by the millions if 
the terms of the armistice are not changed. 


Washington, D 


} 


We need the rolling stock of the railways to bring food from the 
farms to the cities. It will be impossible to feed the soldiers of the 
occupying armies if we can not get large amounts of food from overseas. 
‘The women and children all the world over have been the tnnoceut 


sufferers of this terrible war, but uvowbere nore than in Germany. Let 
it be through you, madame, to implore our sisters in the United States 
of America, who are mothers like ourselves, to ask their Government and 
the allied Governments to change the terms of the armistice so that 
the long suffering of the women and children of Germanys may not end 
in unspeakable disaster. 
for the National Council of Women of Germany. 
GERtTRUD BARUMER. 
ALICE SOLOMON. 


trolled the press, the platform, and the pulpit. 

They have taught these people the doctrine of militarism, the 
uvctrine of autocracy, the doctrine of divine right; that the 
emperor is synonymous with patriotism, synonymous with the 
fatherland, synonymous with love of country, synonymous with 
God and religion. Their minds have been poisoned, and they 
have been betrayed by the doctrine of militarism, schrecklicheit, 
“ Deutschland uber alles,” and so forth, and they are now going 
Their kings and princes 
and dukes are running like rats from the wrath of the deceived 
German people. The Kaiser and Crown Prince have fled into 
Holland, where they are politely interned, awaiting the action 
of an international council. The German people—no longer 
subject—are trying to establish order; and they are in great 
danger now, during this violent intellectual and moral revolt, 
of going into complete anarchy and bolshevism. 

We may think that it is none of our concern whether Germany 
goes into anarchy or bolshevism. The same kind of argument 
would say that we were not concerned in the bubonic plague in 
Europe, or in Asiatic cholera, or in the Spanish influenza abroad. 
We have had a dose of it recently which ought to be a gent! 
reminder that we are very much concerned. The an- 
swer ever made to a question in all literature was the answer 
which Cain gave in the Garden after murdering his brother Abel: 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

Mr. President, America has the opportunity of all the 
turies to take the lead in establishing on earth the 
humanity, of democracy, of the people’s rule system of govern- 
ment. America has the opportunity of leading the way for all 
the world along the lines of orderly democratic government, 
where human industry can supply every human want, where all 
men and all women and all children ll be abund 
abundantly clothed, well housed. and given a reasonable liberty to 
walk in the fields and look upon the flowers of the fields, and lo« 
into the sky and realize the truth that God reigns over all men, 
that men are brothers at last, and the children of “ Our Father.” 

Under the blessings of liberty the German people will i 1 
time make amends for the past, as far as atonement i 
possible, and will prove ihat under happier conditions they wil 
cherish free institutions, li! ¥, hun 
as loyally as others who have had more favorab 
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Mr. POINDENTER Mr. President, I ask ve to pri as 
part of my remarks a brief editorial from the St. Paul Dispatch. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
So ordered, 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
UTTERLY BEYOND BELIEF 
From Washington is wired the incredible statement that “ the central 
} powers th nt is s 1 to hold, “ should be treate Ss mar . 
mously by their conquerors ns the was treated by the North at 
the end of the Civil War.” ‘This is monstrous for tl lief t} i 
emanated from the President, himself of southern antecedents It 
would put the men of the South on a par with the unspeakable Hun. 
It would make Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson rank with Luden 
dorff and Hindenburg. When the Civil War was ended the North. fol- 
lowing the course of the great-hearted Lincoln, received the Seuth back 
as erring and forgiven brothers, ut as brothers After all of the 
horrors indescribable, the wanton brutality, the extremity of barbarity 
that characterized German warfare fi ove four years, are we to 
grasp the bloody hand and kiss the foul cheeks of the Hun? “As the 
South was treated'”’ Did the men of the South bayonet babies, crucify 
children, sink hospital ships, and drop bombs upon Red Cross stations ? 
It would be interesting to h * what the chivalric people of the Seuth 
would say to a proposition that the conquered Hun entitled to the 
same treatment that they received when the sound died away from the 





| 


last shot in the lost cause. It is incredible that such a view sheuld be 


held by President Wilson. 
CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 46387) for the retirement of employee 
in the classified civil service. 
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Mr. 
on the civil-service retirement bill to-day, but the Senator from 


McKELLAR. Mr. President, I had hoped to get a vote 
Ohio [Mr. Pomerene] has asked that it go over until Monday, 
with the assurance that after he has made a speech on the sub- 
ject he will no longer oppose a vote, and I am assured by various 
Senators that there will be no objection to a vote on Monday ; 
so I am not going to insist on a vote this afternoon. 

I therefore move 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not now have any inten- 
tion of opposing a vote on this bill on Monday, but I do not want 
to sit in silence in the face of a statement of that kind lest I 
night be bound by it. I have not had an epportunity to fully 
exulmine this bill. I hope to do so between now and Monday, 
and it may be that I shall have something to say upon it which 
will prevent a vote on that day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I trust not. 

Mr. THOMAS. I want the Senator to understand that I do 
not now have any intention of doing so, but I want to reserve the 
right - 

Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. THOMAS. 
of ny silence, 


Why, surely. 
So that I can not be misunderstood by reason 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

ADJOURN MENT. 
Virginia. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 18 minutes 


o 


Mr. MARTIN of 
The motion was 





p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, November 18, 1918, 
at 172 o’clock meridian. 

NOMINATIONS. 
Lirvecutive nominations received by the Senate November 15, 1918. 


SECRETARY OF EMBASSY. 
CLASS 4. 

Charles Henry Chapman, of San Francisco, Cal., to be a secre- 
tary of embassy or legation of class 4 of the United States of 
America. 

SUPREME CouRT OF THE PHITIPPINE 
ISLANDS, 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE 
Perey M. Moir, of Virginia, to be an associate justice of the 

Supreme Court of the Philippine Islands, vice Frederick C., 

lisher, resigned. 

GENERAL OF Porto Rico. 


Iowa, to be attorney general of 


ATTORNEY 
Howard L. Kern, of Porto 


Ri (Reappointment. ) 
RECEIVERS OF PuBLIC MONEYS. 

Owen EK. Thomas, of Montana, to be receiver of public moneys 
at Kalispell, Mont., his term of office having expired. (Re- 
appointment. ) 

George G. Beams, of Nebraska, to be receiver of public moneys 
at Lincoln, Nebr., his term having expired. (Reappointment. ) 
Coast GUARD, 

The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 
Coast Guard, for temporary service, from the 21st day of Sep- 
tember, 1918: 

William J. Keester, 

Kugene A. Coffin, 

John S. Baylis, 

Charles G. Roemer, 

Wilfred N. Derby, 

Leo C. Mueller, 

Clarence H, Dench, 

William K. Scammell, 

Roy A. Bothwell, 

Wilmer H. Eberly, 

Russell L. Lucas, 

Stephen 8S. Yeandle, 

I'rederick A. Zscheuschler 

Thomas S. Klinger, 

Charles IE. Anstett, 


Henry G. Hemingway, 

Jeremiah A. Starr, and 

Joseph EK. Stika. 

Iirst Lieut. of Engineers Herbert N. Perham to be captain of 
engineers in the Coast Guard, for temporary service, from the 
~Ist day of September, TOOLS, 
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The following-named third lieutenants to be second lieutenants 
in the Coast Guard, for temporary service, from the 21st day of 
September, 1918: 

George W. McKean and 

John Trebes, jr. 

Third Lieut. of Engineers John A. Curran to be second lieu- 
tenant of engineers, for temporary service, in the Coast Guard 
from the 2ist day of September, 1918. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants. 

First Lieut. Hugo Muench, jr., United States Army, from 
October 26, 1918. 

First Lieut. Jarrett Matthew Huddleston, United States Army, 
from October 27, 1918. 

First Lieut. George Eason Blue, United States Army, from 
October 28, 1918. 

First Lieut. Earl Calvin Padgett, United States Army, from 
October 29, 1918. 

First Lieut. David Oscar Nathaniel Lindberg, United States 
Army, from October 30, 1918. 

First Lieut. Cecil Emerson Johnson, United States Army, from 
October 31, 1918. 

First Lieut. Harry LeRoy Smith, United States Army, from 
November 1, 1918. 

First Lieut. Carl Bearse, United States Army, from November 
1, 1918. 

PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY, 

CAVALRY ARM. 
To be first lieutenants. 


Lieut. Arthur W. Stanley, from August 9,°1918. 
Lieut. Harold 1. Brailey, from August 21, 1918. 
Lieut. Carleton Burgess, from August 27, 1918. 
Lieut. Frederick H. Vandegrift, from August 27, 
Lieut. Harry E. Dodge, from August 27, T918. 
Lieut. Charles I’, Palmer, from August 27, 1918S. 
Lieut. Jay D. D. Marcellus, from August 27, 1918. 
Lieut. Lewis D. Cooper, jr., from August 27, 1918. 
Lieut. Charles J. Davis, from August 27 


Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 


1918, 


1918. 
Lieut. George W. Outland, from August 27, 1918S. 
Lieut. John M. Moose, jr., from August 27, 1918. 
Lieut. Nelson R. Perry, from August 27, 1918. 
Lieut. Innes Randolph, from Augus 


zi, 
al, 


27, 1918. 
Lieut. Carl B. Byrd, from August 28, 1918. 
Lieut. Thomas Brady, jr., from August 80, 1918. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM, 
To be first licutenants, 
Lieut. Frank C. Delaney, from August 17, 1918S. 
Lieut, Pell W. Foster, jr., from August 27, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Kennedy Hassenzahl, from August 27, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Arthur P. Patterson, from August 27, 1918. 
Second Lieut, Robert P. Reynolds, from September 18, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Philip G. Hodge, from September 25, 1918. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY, 
Tio be lieutenant colonels. 
Maj. John W. Barker, from August 27, 1918, 
Maj. James P. Harbeson (subject to examination required by 
law), from September 1S, 1918. 
APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvy. 


Second 
Second 


Capt. John A. Hoogewerff to be a rear admiral in the Navy 
from the Ist day of July, 1918. 
Capt. Marbury Johnston to be a rear admiral in the Navy 


from the 28th day of November, 1918, 

Lieut. Commander Fletcher L. Sheffield to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 18th day of January, 19158. 

Lieut. Commander Louis Shane to be a commander in the Navy 
from the 20th day of March, 1918, 

Ensign Merrill T. Kinne to be a lieutenant 
the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1918, 

Capt. Charles F. Hughes to be a rear admiral in the Navy, fer 
temporary service, from the 11th day of October, 1918. 

Commander Allen Buchanan to be a captain in the Navy, for 
temporary service, from the 11th day of October, 1918. 

Lieut. William L. Wright to be a lieutenant commander in tlic 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 1st day of October, 1915. 

Lieut. Hamilton V. Bryan to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 10th day of October, 1918. 

Lieut. Elroy L. Vanderkloot to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the 11th day of Octeber, 
1918. 


(junior grade) in 











1918. 


Lieut. Wilbur J. Ruble to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 14th day of October, 1918. 

Lieut. John R. Palmer to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of October, 1918. 

The following-named naval constructors, with the rank of com- 
mander, to be naval constructors in the Navy, with the rank of 
captain, for temporary service, from the 1st day of July, 1918: 

HLlenry Williams and 

Henry T. Wright. 

The following-named naval constructors, with the rank of lieu- 
tenunt commander, to be naval constructors in the Navy, with 
the rank of commander, for temporary service, from the Ist day 
of July, 1918: 

Alexander H. Van Keuren, 

Roy W. Ryden, 

Waldo P. Druley, 

Paul H. Fretz, 

‘red G. Coburn, and 

Herbert S. Howard. 

The following-named assistant naval constructors, with the 
rink of lieutenant (junior grade), to be assistant naval con- 
structors in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, for temporary 
service, from the 24th day of September, 1918; 

Henry R. Oster, 

William H. Hopkins, jr., 

Lawrence B. Richardsen, 

Homer N. Wallin, 

William J. Malone, 

Ralph S. McDowell, and 

William C. Wade. 

The following-named officers to be assistant naval constructors 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for 
temporary service, from the 15th day of October, 1918: 

Michael C, Faber, 

William A, Nightingale, 

rank A, Saar, and 

Garrison R. Arey. 

Commander Frank H. Clark to be a captain in the Navy from 
the Ist day of July, 1918. 

Lieut. Commander Allen Buchanan to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 26th day of May, 1918. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to 
manders in the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1918: 

Clarence L. Arnold and 

I‘rederick L. Oliver. 

Lieut. Commander John M. Enochs to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 23d day of July, 1918S. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy frem the 1st day of July, 1918: 

Claude A. Bonvillian, 

Herndon B. Kelly, 

Hamilton F. Glover, and 

George H. Bowdey. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
t: nants in the Navy from the 7th day of March, 1918: 

lranklin S. Steinwachs, 

James A, Logan, and 

Richard P. Myers. 

The following-named:lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieuten- 
ants in the Navy from the 8th day of June, 1918: 

Carleton H. Wright, 

Schuyler Mills, 

Carroll M. Hall, 

John J. Brown, 

James C. Monfort, 

Lunsford L. Hunter, 

Daniel E, Barbey, 

Walter S. Haas, and 

John P. Bowden. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1918: 

Homer H. H. Harrison, 

James R. Kyle, jr., and 

Albert KR. Stephan. 

Midshipman Herschel P. Cook to be an ensign in the Navy 
from the Tth day of June, 1918. 

Boatswain Edinund Delavy to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy from the 19th day of February, 1918. 

Machinist John A. Ward to be a chief machinist in the Navy 
from the 17th day of January, 1918. 

Lloyd C. MeDonald, a citizen of Kansas, to be an assistant 
dental surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade), from the 1st day of July, 1918. 


be com- 
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The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 2ZIst day of Sep- 
tember, 1918: 

Conrad Ridgely, 

Edward O. McDonnell, 

Walter S. De Lany, 

Hans Ertz, 

Hubert V. La Bombard, 

Thomas M. Shock, 

Robert P. Mohle, 

Robert A. Lavender, 

Walter S. Haas, 

Aaron 8S. Merrill, 

Charlie P. MeFeaters, 

George D. Hull, and 

James E. Brenner. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieuten- 
ants in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 23d day of 
July, 1908: 

William Seyford, 

George E. Maynard, 

Gottlieb Sherer, 

Arthur B. MeCrary, and 

Axel Lindblad. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Seldon L. Almon to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the 26th day of July, 
1918, 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 21st day 
of September, 1918: 

Thomas W. Mather and 

Charles L. Poor, jr. 

Ensign Stuyvesant Wainwright, jr., te ‘utenant (junior 
grade) in the Navy, for temporary service, froin the 21st day of 
September, 1918. 

The following-named warrant officers for temporary service 
te be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service from the 1st 
day of November, 1918: ‘ 

William Pfeffer, 

Benjamin V. Goepfert, 

Lester E. Auger, 

Charles R. Hoffecker, 

Samuel A. Katz, 

Walter G. Neal, 

Edward G. Nolan, 

Walter F. A. Dixon, 

Edward A. Stein, 

William R. Ross, 

Scott KE. Peck, and 

Angus V. Chisholm. 

The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the lst day of November, 1918: 

George E. Hummer, 

Arnold Hanchett, 

Charles F. Grisham, 

William Hartenstein, 

Leonard Sicer, 

Henry L. Burmann, 

Edward J. Tyrrell, 

Virgil D. Duke, 

Charlie S. East, 

William C. Betzer, 

Ralph BH. Thomas, 

Richard W. Thompson, 

John H. Thomas, 

James M. Haynes, 

Jesse I, Cordes, 

Joe R. Robson, 

John S. Hawkins, 

Erastus E. McClaine, 

Reuben I’. Davis, and 

Charles H. Trask. 

The following-named acting pay clerks to be 
masters in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, 
service, from the 15th day of September, 1918S: 

Mason EB. Mitchell and 

Albert T. Creightney. 

The following-named acting pay clerks to be 
masters in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, 
service, from the Ist day of November, 1918: 

Ervine R. Brown, 

Charles Musil, 

Forrest Ivanhoe, 

Ray KE. Snedaker, 


assistant pay- 
for temporary 


assistant pay- 
for temporary 








aid 


il 


Samuel L. Bates, 
Clifton I, DuFilho, 
George W. Davis, 
Guild Bruda, 
Chauncey J. Buckley, 
Don M. Robinson, 
Evans C. Sorenson, 
Kdwin EF, Thiele, 
Arthur C. 
John T, Knox, 
Robert R. Blaisdell, 
Fred W. Lynch, jr. 
Charles Schaaf, 
Kdmund J. Flynn, 
Louis F. Randall, 
Ray W. Byrns, 
Walter Wilson, jr., 
William W. Wise, 
John T. Neighorn, 
Guy E. Holmes, 
Alvin S. Reid, 
William D. Blaker, 

Hloward B. Stout, 

Robert H. Lenson, 

Arthur C. Wallen, 

Kdward F. Ney, and 

Ernest C. Middleton. 

The following-named citizens to be acting chaplains in the 
Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for temporary 
service, from the 17th day of October, 1918: 

Carl W. Becker, a citizen of Montana, 

William F. Blackard, a citizen of Tennessee, 

Edward ©. Boynton, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

John A. McCarthy, a citizen of New Hampshire, and 

John R. Spann, a citizen of Texas, 

Umphrey Lee, a citizen of Texas, to be an acting chaplain in 
the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for tem- 
porary service, from the 23d day of October, 1918. 

The following-named ofticers to be assistant naval constructors 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), from 
the 28d day of September, 1918: 

Henry K. Oster, 

William H. Hopkins, jr., 

Lawrence B. Richardson, 

Homer N. Wallin, 

William J. Malone, 

talph S. McDowell, and 
William C. Wade. 
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CONFIRMATIONS., 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate November 
1918. 
POSTMASTERS, 
MICHIGAN, 
Charles C. Jackson, Algonac. 
George H. Mitchell, Birmingham. 
George H. Anklam, Pigeon. 
Dorr A, Rosencrans, Reed City. 
Noah C. Sutherland, Romeo. 
Earl W. Eckfeld, Unionville. 
Freem:n Ware, White Pigeon. 
NEW YORK, 
Silas Springstead, Cobleskill. 
William J. White, Livingston Manor. 
Lawrence M. Kenney, Saugerties. 





SENATE. 
Monpay, November 18, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, as we face the unsolved problems of to-day 
we ask for divine direction and blessing. We pray Thee to 
la, Thy hand upon master spirits in all nations, bringing them 
together under the inspiration of Thy truth and the guidance 
of Thy Spirit. Help them together to take counsel for the 
reestablishment of the broti erhood of nations and for the reign 
of the Prince of Peace. We pray that out of the concert of 
nations, the prayers of the people, the achievements of Christian 
civilization, there may come a new day, with all prosperity and 
blessing to the people who fear Thy name and keep Thy com- 
mundments. We ask it for Christ’s sake. Amen, 
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The Vice President being absent the President pro tempore 
assumed the chair, 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday lest was read and 
approved. 


SENATOR FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I present the credentials of Mr, 
Mosrs, of New Hampshire, which I ask may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The credentials will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

STATE OF New HAMPSHIRE, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 5th day of November, 1918, Grorcr H. 
MOSES was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State of New 
Ilampshire a Senator from said State to represent said State in the 
Senate of the United States for the unexpired term of the late Jacon H. 
GALLINGER, ending on the 3d day of March, 1921 

Witness: His excellency our governor, Henry W. Keyes, and our 
seal hereto affixed, at Concord, this 15th day of November, in the year 
of our Lord 1918. E 

[| SRAL. ] 

By the governor: 

EpwWIn C, Bran, Secretary of State. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Mosss is here, and I move that he be now 
sworn in. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have just conferred with 
one of the Senators on the other side, and I understood this 
matter would be taken up to-morrow. I think in view of the 
fact that this request is now made I ought to state to the Senate 
that some days ago a telegram came charging that there had 
been certain acts of corruption in connection with this election 
and that an application had been made for a recgunt. I have 
since been informed that the application for a recount has been 
granted, the application having been made under the New 
Iiampshire statute to the secretary of state, and that a recount 
had been ordered to begin on the 9th of December. 

Such correspondence as f have had on this subject I submitted 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections on last Friday. 
I am not prepared now to say what the precedents require us 
| to do, but since the meeting on Friday some additional letters 
have come containing certain affidavits charging corruption, and 
| so forth, in the purchase of votes. It should be said that none 
of these affidavits bring the information home to Mr. Mosrs, 


HEeNrY W. Keyugs, Governor. 


but under the circumstances I feel that probably his commission 
ought to be referred to the committee for a brief conference and 
let them determine what should be done in the matter. Ter- 
sonally I have no disposition to stand in the way of having Mr. 
Mosgs sworn in if the committee feel that that should be done. 

I may say that if the Senate approves my suggestion I feel it 
of the greatest importance that the committee should be called 
together at once, so that there may be quick action, to the end 
that Mr. Moses may not be deprived of any of the privileges 

| Which he should have under the law, 

|} Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the official count has been made 
by the State authorities. There is no provision for a recount in 
New Hampshire; the provision is for an inspection of the ballot, 
with a view to form the foundation of a contest. I take it that 
the Senator does not question the authenticity or regularity of 
the governor’s certificate? 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, no; Mr. President, I assume that it is 
by authority. 

Mr. LODGE. I was sure the Senator tvould not. 
lar in form and certifies that Mr. Moses was elected in the 
form required by the Senate. Without question, he has there- 
fore the prima facie right to a seat. In the House, as we know, 
the Clerk there makes up the roll according to the prima facie 
title. If there is a contest, it follows. This is the well-settled 
practice of the Senate, I think. It was certainly decided ver) 
clearly in the Smoot case, when Mr. Hoar— 
made a statement to the effect that he (the chairman) understood the 
orderly and constitutional method of procedure tn regard to administe! 
ing the oath to newly elected Senators to be that when any gentleman 
brings with him or presents a credential consisting of the certiiicate 
of his due election from the executive of his State he is entitled to be 
sworn in, and that all questions relating to his qualification should be 
postponed and acted upon by the Senate afterwards. 

| Ifis reasons for this procedure are here set forth, as follows: L 
| “If there were any other procedure, the result would be that a third 
|of the Senate might be kept out of their seats for an indefinite time on 
| the presenting of objection without responsibility and never established 
before the Senate by any judicial inquiry. The result of that might 
| be that a change in the political power of this Government which the 
people desired to accomplish would be indefinitely postponed.” (Senate 
election cases from 1789 to 1913, p. 929.) 
Mr. Smoot, with the approval of the Senate, on that state- 
ment was thereupon sworn in. I have not been able to look at 


It is regu- 


all the cases, but I am informed that it is almost an unbroken 
precedent. 
to decide. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 


Of course if there is a contest, that is for the Senate 








Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. In order to bring the matter before the 
Senate, I move that the commission be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections. , 

Mr. LODGE. I moved that the Senator elect be now sworn In, 
which is a motion of the highest privilege—I have looked at the 
authorities—and it must be disposed of. 

Mr, POMERENE. Allow me to make a statement further in 
the matter. I want to say very candidly to the Senate that I 
know nothing about the facts in this case, save and except 
as they have come to me in the way I have indicated. I have 
the affidavits here with me of a certain kind. I think that the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections ought to have the oppor- 
tunity to go through these affidavits, to the end that they may 
determine what should be done. 

I distinguish between the so-called Smoot case and the case at 
bar in this, that the question there was one as to the qualifica- 
tions growing out of a certain political or religious belief, as I 
understand it. Here the question is as to whether or not the 
Senator elect who presents his credentials is entitled to the 
office, and the question is raised that there has been certain fraud 
in connection with his election. If the State authorities had 
tuken no action with regard to it, then it seems to me the Senate 
should take a somewhat different view of it, but because of the 
fact that an application has been made for a recount and that 
application has been granted, and it is ordered to begin on the 
9th day of December, my belief is that before we take final 
action the members of the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
should have an opportunity to counsel together with respect to 
this matter. I may state that if the matter should be referred 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections I shall call the 
committee together at once and we can then determine what 
should be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will ask the Sen- 
ator if he can refer the Chair to any precedent for such a course? 

Mr. POMERENE. Since this matter has come up I have not 
had the opportunity to investigate the precedents. I may say 
that I was waited upon by one of the Senators on the other side 
this morning and I was informed that the credentials were here, 
and it was suggested at that time by him that the matter should 
vo over until to-morrow, so that we could have an opportunity 
to confer together. That is as far as I am cognizant of the 
matter. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. This matter may come to a vote without 
a roll call, and therefore I should like briefly to state my view of 
the question, 

I think the important question before the Senate in reference 
to the seating of a Senator is that the State from which he 
comes may have the representation of the people of that State; 
that they may have a voice in the Senate according to their 
own selection. 

Mr. President, it seems to me very clear that if a Senator 
elect presents himself at the bar of the Senate and his creden- 
tials are in proper form, indicating that he has been the selec- 
tion of his State for a seat in the Senate, that makes out a prima 
facie case that he is the man entitled to the seat, and nobody else 
is; and that it is the plain duty of the Senate at the earliest 
moment to administer the oath of office to the Senator elect 
and allow him to exercise his functions in this body. Of course if 
there is a contest of the election that is a matter that can come 
up afterwards. His taking the oath of office does not preclude 
2 subsequent contest on the part of some one else. 


If this rule was not followed and because a contest may be | 


threatened a Senator is deprived of his right to take the oath 
of oftice when he presents his credentials, you might face a con- 
tingency here where one-third of the Senate would be prevented 
trom acting because objection was made to their taking the cath 
of office when their credentials were presented. 

I think that is the only question involved in the case, and 
so far as I know the universal precedent almost heretofore has 
been in accerd with this proposition. There may be one or two 
exceptions, but they are exceptions growing out of other matters. 
I recall the exception of the Roberts case in the House, where 
Mr. Roberts presented his credentials to the House showing 
that he was duly elected, but on objection he was not allowed 
to take his seat because of some question growing out of his 
religion, However, there were a large number of men in the 
House at that time who refused to sustain that precedent be- 
cause they contended then that the highest question involved 
was the right of the State to its representation in the bodies 
of Congress, and no one has the right to challenge the certificate 
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| of that State except in the way provided by law, and that is by 
a contest before the properly organized committees of the 
House. 
I ask the Senator from Massachusetts to pardon me for occu- 
pying his time, but feeling that this question goes to the funda- 
mental questions of government and the real and important 
question is as to the right of a people to representation on the 
floor of the Senate according to their own will, and as I under- 
stand the Senator who desires to be sworn in has presented cre- 
dentials that are unquestioned, that are in due and proper form, 
it seems to me clearly that he ought to be allowed to take the 
oath of office at once, and then if anyone desires to contest his 
seat afterwards there will be full and ample opportunity to do so. 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
UNDERWOOD] has stated my view of the general question, the 
view I held in the House, and have always held since. The 
precedents are overwhelmingly in favor of the procedure which 
the Senator from Alabama has outlined. For instance, there 
is the case of former Senator Morgan, a Senator from Ala- 
bama, and there are many others, A Senator comes to the 
bar and presents a certificate of unquestioned authenticity, 
regular in form. If there is a contest or a reason for his being 
unseated, that follows his taking his seat and is in no way 
impaired by his doing so. 
The danger of this other system is very great, Mr. President. 
I left it on the statement of Mr. Hoar, which I read; but if a 
man comes here with his credentials in due form—the creden- 
tials of the State by the governor—and we undertake to hold 
them up and discuss them on charges, charges may be brought, 
founded or baseless, against every Senator who comes here with 
a credential. It would not be confined to one case. You open 
the door for what would be a most dangerous and most ob- 
noxious practice. : 
As I have said. I could go on and give other cases here—I have 
a number—but I thought it was fully decided by the Smoot 
case, Where the statement was made which I have read; and in 
that case the investigation followed, which took a long time. 
I hope we shall not open the door to such a dangerous precedent 
as it would be to refuse to swear in a Senator who comes here 
with the proper credentials, unquestioned, authentic, regular 
in form, from the governor and duly constituted efficials of the 
State. It was in that view I made the motion that Mr. Moses 
be now sworn in. 
Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in the argument of the 
Senator from Massachusetts it is assumed that this commis- 
sion in regular form and that all preliminary conditions 
entitling a Senator to his seat exist. That is one of the very 
questions, it seems to me, which the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections ought to pass upon. I remember when I came to 
the Senate— 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, has the Senator 
compared the credentials in this case with the required form? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have not. 

Mr. LODGE. Well, I have, and they are in regular form. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not doubt that in the judgment of the 
| Senator that is correct, 

Mr. LODGE. I mean the credential 
the form furnished in the rule. 

| 
| 
| 
| 


Is 


is verbatim the same 


as 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, when I came to the Senate 
there were 32 Members on this side of the Chamber, and the prac- 
tice at that time was unbroken to refer credentials to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. I remember perfe¢ well 
when my credentials were presented that they were referred to 
} the Committee on Privileges and Elections. It was accepted as 
of committee should upon 
us the credentials were in proper 


tly 


the 
the 


course that that 
whether or 


; a2 matter 
question 
form. 


pass 
to not 
Now, the suggestion is made by the chairman of the Committee 
Privileges and Elections that there are reasons why this 
m should go to that committee. I am not advised as 
reasons, nor am I advised as to the character of these 
| credentials, whether or not they de comply with the 


| 

| 

| 

} 

}; On 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| ments of the rules and the law. Those are matters which 
| 

' 


commissit 
to those 


™m 


require- 
the 
comunittee should pass upon. It may be that the Senator from 
Massachusetts is entirely correct and that the « inls are in 
th are correctly certified, and all that sort of 
but it may be that there is a question about that. At 


redent 


due form; at they 


thing: 


any rate, the Committee on Privileges and Elections has for its 
function the determining of those very questf@ns, and it seems to 
|} me the regular practice heretofore pursued—pursued all the 
time, so far as Iam advised, when the other side had a majority 


|} in this Chamber, with unbroken and continued regularity, that 
credentials presented were referred to the Committee on Privi- 
| leges and Elections—should be now pursued. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have no desire to do anything 
at this time which is not warranted by the rules of the Senate 


240 





and by precedents which have been established. 

There is a great deal in the argument of the Senator from Ala- 
puma |[Mr. UNnprerwoop] which at first blush is unanswerable. 
As a general proposition there can be no question that the course 
which the Senator suggests Is the one which should be pursued. 

It is too much, however, Mr. President, to say that the prece- 
dents referred to by the Senator from Massachusetts are with- 
out exception or that the unbroken custom of the Senate has 
been, whenever a certificate in due form has been presented, to 
at once swear in the Member presenting such credentials. There 
is a historic precedent, doubtless growing out of the fevered 
political condition of that time, which is furnished in the case 
of William Pitt Kellogg, of Louisiana, whose credentials, if I 
remember correctly, were entirely regular, but whose seat was 
vigorously contested for months, the Senator being finally sworn 
in by a bare majority vote. In the Book of Precedents, on page 
OOS, TI find this statement of date February 17, 1865: 

Mr. Willey presented the credentials of the Hon. Joseph Segar, 
clected a Senator by the legislature of the State of Virginia to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of the Hon. Lemuel J. Bowden; which 
vere read, 

: “A ive was made by Mr. Sumner that the credentials be referred 
to the 


On 


ridding 


Committee 
by 
thereto 


on the Judiciary. 
Mr. 
the 


motion Hloward to amend the motion of Mr. Sumner by 


words ‘‘and that the committee be instructed to 
inquire and report upon the election, returns, and qualifications of the 
claimant,” 
After debate, 
Qn motion by 


Mr 


Mr. that the on the table 


McDougall raised a question of order, to wit: That the subject 
viuder consideration being a question of privilege, affecting the organiza- 
on of the Senate, the motion to lie on the table, which precluded 


debate, was not in order 
The President pro tempore (Daniel Clark) decided that a question 


credentials Lie 

of privilege, when brought before the Senate for its action, was subject, 
like other questions, to such motion as any Senator may think proper 
' 


Sherman 


to sebmit: and decided that the motion of Mr. Sherman was in order. 
From this decision Mr. McDougall appealed. 


The decision of the Chair was, however, sustained. There are 
doubtless other instances, Mr. President, in which motions to 
refer credentials to the appropriate committee have been made, 
have been considered, and have becn granted. 

i understand that the motion of the chairman of the Corhmit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections is that, owing to certain represen- 
tations made, and of which he has given an intimation, these cre- 
dentials be referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
which would be immediately called together for the purpose of 
considering them. In my judgment that motion is not only 
entirely appropriate, but in view of what the Senator has said he 
would be remiss in his duty if he did not press the motion upon 
the consideration of the Senate, there being, of course, no dis- 
position——I assume that, at lenst-—to delay consideration of the 
inatter in the slightest, and giving to the subject such due dili- 
Fence as its importance requires. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if there is any question raised as 
to the regularity of the certificate, if any Senator will rise in 
his seat and say that the certificate is not regular in its form, fs 
not duly authenticated, then, in my opinion, that question ought 
io go to the Committee on Privileges and Elections because of 
the dispute as to the certificate ; but—— 

Mr. LODGE. 
interrupt him? 

Mr. RIED. I think, if the Senator will let me finish my 
sentence, le will perhaps not desire to interrupt. But I un- 
derstand no such question is raised; and if no such question 
is raised then we have this kind of a case: A man comes to the 
Senate with a certificate from the governor of his State in due 
aud regular form. No one challenges the validity of the certifi- 
cate. If that is the case, what is to be gained by sending it to | 
the Committee on Privileges and. Elections? Clearly nothing | 
in the matter of passing upon the form of the certificate, for that 
is admitted to be right. There remains, therefore, only one other 
thing the committee could do, and that would be to institute a | 
chaitenge to the election itself; in a word, the committee would | 
be obliged to start an election contest, and while the election con- 
test was pending to deny a seat to a man who had a certificate 
in due and proper form. 

it is not, as I understand, the custom of Congress, when a 
man presents himself in either House with a certificate in proper 
form, him his seat pending the contest. If, then, we 
were to refer this matter to the committee, what is to be gained 
by it? The certificate is in proper form; that is admitted. Do 
we propose to Keopphis man from his seat while the Committce 
on Privileges and Elections institutes an inquiry as to whether 
or not an election contest ought to be started, and then to keep | 
him from his seat during all of the contest, for all the weeks | 
or months that that contest might proceed? If that course is to 


Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 


io deny 





be followed in this case, then it can be followed in all other cases; 
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and if it is followed in all other cases, as was so well said by 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNbrerwoop], one-third of the 
Senate might be kept from their seats and business of the 
greatest importance might be transacted while representatives of 
one-third of the States of the Union were deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to sit in this Chamber. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the better practice is at once 
to permit the swearing in of any man who comes here with a 
certificate the regularity of which is not challenged, and then, 
if a contest is instituted, let that question be tried; but in the 
meantime the State should not be deprived of its representation. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think from what the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Longe] has stated that there can 
be no question about the regularity of the form of the certitfi- 
cate. I have no desire to interfere with the Senator elect being 
qualified, if that is thought to be the judgment of the Senate; 
but I did feel that it was my duty to call these matters to the 
attention of the Senate, so that they could be before the body 
prior to any action, if they desired to take any action, with 
respect to it. 

I realize very fully that if the question is one of fraud, that 
is a matter that must be investigated. The thought that raised 
some doubt in my mind was the fact that a recount had already 
been ordered, and I was disposed to think that, as a matter 
of orderly procedure, perhaps we ought to wait until that had 
been completed. However, if the Senate feels differently about 
it, this matter can be investigated later; and, so far as I am 
personally concerned, I withdraw my objection to the Senator 
elect being qualified. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the question of the form of the 
certificate must be passed on by some authority of this body. 
i assume from what the Senator from Massachusetts |Mr. 
LopGE] has said that the form is in due and ancient order; but 
the question of whether it is or not does not lie with any indi- 
vidual Senator of this body, but that question should be passed 
upon in due order by the proper committee of this body that 
would have such a matter come before it. That committee has 
been the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

With the observations made by the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Reep] I am in accord, but I do think the orderly pro- 
cedure is to have this matter go before the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections and have a report made to this body that the 
certificate is in due order; and until that matter has been be- 
fore the committee I do not think that this body should be 
troubled with the consideration of it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if there were nothing involved 
in the matter now before us except the suggestion that there was 
fraud in the election, I do not see how there could be any very 
extensive diversity of opinion concerning the justice of admin- 
istering the oath to the Member who presents himself, for, 
notwithstanding that suggestion, that would be simply a ground 
for a contest of his election. But the suggestion goes further 
than that. It is represented, as I understand, that pursuant 
to the laws of New Hampshire, an application has been made 
for a recount of the vote, and that that proceeding is now in 
progress. 

Mr. LODGE. 
interrupt him? 

Mr. WALSH. If I am in error about that, I should be very 
glad to be corrected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from *ton 
tana yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. There is no provision for a recount under the 
law of the State of New Hampshire. After the official count 
is made, all that can be done is to ask for an inspection of the 
ballots, with a view to the foundation of a contest; but there 
is no provision for a recount. 

Mr. WALSH. I assume, as a matter of course, because of the 
positive manner in which the Senator from Massachusetts 
speaks, that he is fully advised about that——— 

Mr. LODGE. I am advised. 

Mr. WALSH. But the information that came to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, as I understood the chair- 
man, was to the effect 

Mr. LODGE. I am advised by the sitting Senator from New 
Hampshire, Mr. Drew, thai I have stated the law correctly. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I should like to see that statute. 
ought not to be difficult to get it for the advice of the Senate. 

However, I was going to remark, Mr. President, that under the 
statutes of many States provision is made, upon the demand of 
anyone directly interested, for a recount of the vote, Such a 
statute exists in the State of Rhode Island, for instance, and 1 
believe in other New England States, and I was under the 
impression, from the information that came to the Committee 


Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 


It 








ai 


on Privileges and Elections, that a similar statute existed in 
the State of New Hampshire. Now, it occurs to me that under 
law of that character the actual work of canvassing the 
returns is not complete until the recount is had, if proceedings to 
that end have been initiated and are progressing, because that 
would naturally interrupt the effect of the original certification 
just the same as a motion for a new trial would ordinarily 
interrupt the effect of a judgment in a proceeding in court. Of 
course, if I am in error about that, then the suggestion has no 
ree. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 


vield? 


Mr. WALSH. I do. 
Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator whether he 
thinks his observation would be true in any case where the 


stutute of a State provided that a certificate might be issued, 
even though there might be provision for a subsequent recount? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if the statute provides that its 
force and effect should not be disturbed by the other provision, 


I would, of course, say that it had lost none of its efficacy. 
Mr. LENROC 1T. But in the absence of any such provision—— 
Mr. WALSH. But if the statute of a State provided for the 


original canvassing of the returns and then the issuance of a 
certificate, and then provided that a recount might be had 
within a certaim limited time upon taking the proper steps, I 
would then say that the legal force and effect of that would be 
to suspend the operation of the certificate. It seems to me that 
no other conclusion can be justly reached from such a statute 
as that; because of what significance is it? Suppose now that 
the Member here tenders a certificate in regular and due form, 
then a recount is had, and it is discovered by the recount that 
he really is not elected a Member from his State, and a cer- 
tificate issues to another person. Meanwhile, he is sworn in as 
a Member of this body. In what situation are we? Here are 
two Members with two certificates. This Member is seated. 
Is it essential that the new Member institute a contest against 
the sitting Member, and have that contest referred to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, and that the rightful Mem- 
ber be excluded until the committee reports? I can not believe 
that that is correct? So it occurs to me that the question that 
confronts us is, What is the statute of the State of New Hamp- 
shire concerning the matter of the recount? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, in the case the Senator sup- 
noses, it would be impossible for there to be two certificates. It 
is unthinkable that the statutes of any State would authorize 
the issuance of a second certificate unless provision had been 
made for the cancellation of the first; and if the first had been 
canceled, and it was presented to this body in connection with 
the presentation of a second one, would it not be in the same 
situation as if he had presented it originally? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not see any necessity for a provision for 
cancellation; but whether there is or not, as a matter of course 
the original certificate would be displaced by the proper official 
recital of the result of the recount. 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, the Senator referred to the law 
of New Hampshire. I have the statute here: 


The secretary, as soon as may be, shall lay all such returns before 
the governor and council, and the votes shall be examined and counted, 
and the election of the person having ‘the largest number of votes de 
clared and certified, and the certificate thereof made out and trans- 
initted in the manner hereinbefore directed. 


That has been done, There is no provision for any recount 
after the count of the State officers. 
spection of ballots is simple: 

If any person for whom a vote was cast and recorded for any office 
nt a biennial election, before the expiration of 90 days, shall apply in 
writing to the seeretary of state for an inspection of the ballots given 
in for all persons for such office, and state in his application the names 
of the opposing candidates, the secretary of state shall appoint a time 
for the inspection not earlier than 15 days after the receipt of the 
upplication. Such itmspection shall take piace in the statehouse, and 
the secretary shall order the applicant to give notice thereof by — 
to each of the opposing candidates, or leaving at his place of abode, 
copy of the application and order of notice seven days at Jeast prior to 
the day so appointed for inspection of the ballots. No other notice 
shall be required. 

It is a mere right of inspection; and to-day in New Hamp- 
shire there are cases among the State officers where men have 
the certificates, and will take their seats, where the inspection 
of ballots has been ordered. The inspection carries with it no 
power to change the count. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, President, a copy of the statute has been 
placed in my hands, and I find it to be in substantial accord 
with the statement made by the Senator from Massachusetts. 
There seems to be no provision whatever for any further official 
act with reference to the determination of the result. It simply 


The provision about in- | 
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provides for an inspection of the ballots, which might become 
the foundation of a contest. 

Mr. LODGE. With a view to the foundation of a contest. 
Mr. WALSH. Apparently. So that there appears to be 
reason, so far as the statute is concerned, why the oath shou 

not be administered to the Member. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Sen: 
from Massachusetts is that Hon. Grorce H. Moses, who 
properly certified in accordance with the formal resolution of 
the Senate, which will be found on page S of the standing 
rules, giving the form of such certificate, shall be now sworn 
in as a Senator from New Hampshire. [Putting the question.] 
The “ayes” have it, and the Senator elect will present himself 


no 


ld 


tor 


is 


iat the desk. 


Mr. 
s- 


Mr. Moses was escorted to the Vice President's desk by 
LopGE, and, the oath prescribed by law having 
tered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LODGE. I present certain resolutions of the New York 
section of the Society of Chemical Industry. I should like to 


been admini 


have them printed in the Recorp without having them read, 

They are very brief and very important. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

Whereas for many years the German Government has fostered the 
chemical and other “ key industries” with the object of reducing 
other nations to dependency upon her and : at ti ie Same time rendering 
herself independent of others and establishing industries which in 
time of war would give her an enormous advantage over those she 
was planning to attack and rob; and 

Whereas from the very beginning of her outrageous attack upon the 
civilized nations of the world Germany has pursued a deliberately 
organized course having for its object the permanent economic injury 
or destruction of other countries who bad been her competitors in 
the world markets; and e 

Whereas in pursuance of this course Germany has deliberately— 

First. Stolen and carried away whatever machinery she could. 

Second. Destroyed whatever machinery and property she could not 
steal or carry away. 

Third. Deported or destroyed communities of skilled artisans, 

Fourth. Murdered or by studied brutal ill treatment permanently 
injured prisoners of war and innocent civilians so as to deprive their 
countries of their skill and labor. 

And 

Whereas it is essential that the allied civilized nations must as a 
matter of self-protection render Germany impotent to do further 
harm from a commercial as well as from a military standpoint and 
prevent her, although defeated on the field of battle, from reaping a 
commercial triumph as the result of her deliberate wickedness above 
referred to: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the New York section of the Society of Chemical 

Industry requests that the proper authorities of the various allied Gov- 

ernments take special note of the above facts and insist that Germany, 

where possible, be compelled to restore the stolen machinery and other 
property or replace the stolen property and alse whatever machinery or 
property has been destroyed by equivalent machinery or property taken 
from German factories, and that they furthermore see to it ° at all 
allied industries are fairly and justly safeguarded under the ultimate 

terms of peace against the machinations of an insidious and comet vie oe e- 

less enemy, whose express intention is to reduce other nations to indus- 

trial subservience and dependence. 

Mr. LODGE. I present a petition from the Selectmen of 
Provincetown, Mass., where the compact of the Mayflower was 
agreed to on the 11th of November, 1620 (old style), rejoicing 
that on that same date—November 11, 1918 (new style)—the 
signing of the armistice was announced to the United States. 
The petition is very short and I ask that it may be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be 

| printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
PROVINCETOWN, MAss., 
OFFICE OF THE SELECTME 
Ne em) yr 11, 1918 

Whereas on November 11, 1918, the town of Provincetown, Mass., 
did gratefully and selemnly observe the two hundred aad ninety-eighth 
anniversary of the signing at Provincetown of the first constitution of 
American democracy, known as the Pilgrims’ Compact, November 11, 
1620 (old style), and did rejoice heartily that there was signed th 
armistice of peace that establishes democracy for the world November 
11, 1918 (new style), 

It becomes a further duty to call attention to the Nation's equal ob- 
ligation to honor these two great 11th days of November: 

Therefore it is requested that on its anniversary in the new style 
November 11, 1918, there be presented for public reading in the Senat 
and House of Representatives of the United States the Pilgrims’ Com- 
pact. 

A. P. HANNUM, 
JAMES BIRAM, 
CHartes N. Rocrrs 
Selectmen of Provincetown, 
COMPACT. 

In the name of God. Amen: 

We, whose names are underwritten, the leyal subjects of our dread 
sovereign, Lord King James, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, King, defender of the faith, etc.. have undertaken 


and the 
first colony in the 


for the glory_of Ged and advancement of the Christian faith 
honor of our King and country a voyage to plant the 
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northern parts of Virginia, do by these presents solemnly and mutually, 








in the presence of God and one another, covenant and combine ourselves 
together in a civil body politic for the better ordering and preservation 
and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and by virtue hereof do enact, 
constitute, and frame such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, con- 
etitutior ul officers, from time to time, as shall be thought most 
ne wl convenient for the general good of the colony; unto which 
we promise all due submission and obedience. In witness whereof we 
have hereunto subscribed our names at Cape Cod the 11th of November, | 
im the of the reign of our sovereign Lord King James of England, 
Fran and Treland, the eighteenth, and of Scotland the fifty-fourth, 
anne Domini, 1620, 

ir, INNON presented a petition of sundry citizens of New 
Caustie, Pa., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution to prohibit polygamy, which was referred to the 
Commitiee on the Judiciary. 

lie also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Philadel- 
phia, Pu.. remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit the sale of narcotics, which was referred to the Com- 
inittee on the Judiciary. 

Ile also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Allegheny | 
County, Pa., praying for the substitution of the oath required 
of enlisted men for the oath required of officers, which were | 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Ife also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsylva- 
nia, praying for the enactment of legislation requiring the ex- 


Medical Reserve Corps of the Army, which were referred to the 
Conimittee on Military Affairs, 


| 

| 

smination of practitioners of osteopathy for commissions in the | 
Mr. | 


TOWNSEND presented a meimorial of Richland Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Richland, Mich., and a memorial of 
Vine Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Tawas City, Mich., re- 
moustrating against the continuance of the so-called postal- 
yone system, which were referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

PURCHASE 


Mr. OWEN. From the Committee on Banking and Currency 
I report back favorably the bill (H. R. 12998) to amend section 
3528 of the Revised Statutes, and I submit a report (No. 609) 
thereon. The bill proposes to appropriate $400,000 for minor 
colnage, upon the recommendation of the Director of the Mint. 
Ll ask for the present consideration of this measure, as the coin- 
age is much needed by the business of the country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

During the reading of the bill the Vice President resumed 
the chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall not object to the considera- 
tion of this bill, but I will object to the transaction of any other 
business until the morning business is concluded. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I object to the consideration of the 
bill until the conclusion of the morning business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the bill will 
go to the calendar. 


OF METAL FOR MINOR COINAGE. 


Is there any objection to the pres- 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 4726) to prohibit “ cost-plus ” 
Government contracts and to proliibit the payment of commis- 
sions for the awarding of Government contracts, reported it | 
without amendment. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. to regulate the sale of goods, wares, and mer- | 
ehandise in whole or in part the growth, product, or manufacture | 
ef Germany or Austria-Hungary ; to the Committee on the Judi- 
eiary. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 5083) to give to every soldier and sailor in the Army 
and Navy of the United States the uniform he is wearing at the 
to the Committee on Military 


rw wou 


am 


| 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


time of his honorable discharge ; 
Affairs. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 5084) to give officers and enlisted men of the Russian 
Railway Service Corps the same status and benefits as oflicers 
and enlisted men in the railway engineer's organizations of the | 
United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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sy Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 5085) for the relief of William Sands; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 186) authorizing the President 


| of the United States to cause to be struck bronze medals com- 


memorating the winning of the world’s war and the valor of 
our military forces and to distribute and present such medals 
to the officers and men of our land, sea, and air forces; to the 
Comunittee on Naval Affairs. 

EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL PAGES. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 3883), which was read and referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That Senate resolution No, 184, agreed to on January 17, 
1918, authorizing and directing the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate to 
employ three additional pages for the Senate Chamber at $2.75 per day 
each for a period lasting until the end of the present session of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress, to be paid from the miscellaneous {tems of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, be, and the same is hereby, extended and 
continued in full force and effect until the end of the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress. 

COMMITTEE ON ECONOMY AND RETRENCH MENT. 

Mr. GORE. I submit a resolution, and I ask that it lie on 
the table subject to call. 

The resolution (S. Res. 834) was read and ordered to lie on 
the table, as follows: 

Resolved, That a select committee on economy and retrenchment be, 


} and hereby is, authorized and constituted to consist of the chairmen of 


of the Committee on Appropriations, Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, 
Agriculture and Forestry, and Finance, and two other members of each 
of said committees to be designated by the chairman thereof. 

It shall be the duty of the committee on economy and retrenchment 
to make a thorough investigation of all appropriations heretofore made 
and authorized in connection with the changed needs and requirements 
of the Government resulting from the quanee in the military situation, 
and to recommend such economies and reductions of expenditures as 
may be consistent with the efficiency of the public service. 

The chairman and the clerk of the Committee on Appropriations shall 
act as chairman and clerk of such select committee. The committee ou 
economy and retrenchment herein created is also empowered to co! 
laborate with any like committee on behalf of the House of Representa- 
tives to effect all practical and proper retrenchment of public expendi- 
tures, 

EXPORTS OF COTTON, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I submit a resolution, which I ask to 
have read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 336) was read as follows: 


Whereas the authority to place an embargo on exports was stricken in 
the United States Senate from the original bill upon the ground thai 
the embargo might be used to depress the price of our products but 
was subsequently restored upon the assurance that it would only be 
used to prevent products from reaching enemy countries; and 

Whereas the war is now practically over, and no possible danger could 
arise from permitting cotton to go freely to Japan, Spain, Italy, 
France, Great Britain, Holland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden; and 

Whereas any restriction upon the exportation of cotton is a serious 
injury to the cotton grower, to the merchants, and business men of 
one-fourth of the Union, in which cotton ts the largest agricultura! 
product, and to our entire Nation, which depends so largely upon the 
sale of cotton abroad to care for our international balances, and upon 
the part the cotton-growing States contribute to the commerce of our 
entire country: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the War Trade Board is hereby directed to report, as 

early as possible, to the United States Senate to what extent the export 

of cotton is still being restricted, the reasons for such course, and the 
time within which restrictions as to shipments will be removed and 
cotton permitted to be exported without further hindrance. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I sha!l not ask fer 
the immediate consideration of the resolution, but I shall en- 
deavor to call it up to-morrow morning for consideration, at 
which time I shall present facts that I consider extremely in- 
portant to the Senators who support the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The resolution will lie over under 
the rule. 

EMPLOYMENT OF 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
835), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 


oe 


ADDITIONAL CLERK, 


| and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That Senate resolution No. 198, agreed to on September 
28, 1918, being a resolution authorizing the Committee on Com 
merce of the United States Senate to employ an additional clerk at the 
rate of $100 per month, to be paid from the miscellaneous ttems of the 


| contingent fund of the Senate, until the end of the present session of 


the Sixty-fifth Congress, be, and the same is hereby, extended and con 
tinued in full force and effect until the end of the Sixty-fifth Congress. 
ANNIE V. HICKS. 

Mr. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 337). 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, from the miscellaneous items of the con- 


tingent funds of the Senate, to Annie V. Hicks, sister of John A. Hicks, 
late a laborer in the employ of the United States Senate, a sum equal to 








1918. 


months’ compensation at the rate he was receiving by law at the 
time of his death, said sum to be considered as including funeral ex- 
penses and all other allowances, 

HEPORT OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION (H. DOC. NO. 1457, 65TH 


CONG,, 5D SESS.). 


fhe VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
from the President of the United States, which was 
referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrench- 
and ordered to be printed: 


, 
resS'LLe 

rend, 

ent, 


To the Scnate and House of Representatives: 

As required by the act of Congress to regulate ond improve 
the civil service of the United States approved Januury 16, 
iSS3, I transmit herewith the Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the 
United States Civil Service Commission for the fiscal vear ended 
June 30, TOTS. 

Wooprow WILSON, 

THe Wuite House, 18 November, 1978. 

Notr.—Report accompanied similar message to the 
Representatives. 


Tlouse 


THE PARTITION OF TURKEY. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp a short memorandum, which has been sent to me by 
Mr. William Chandler, formerly a Member of the House of 
Representatives, in regard to the partition of Turkey. It is a 
very condensed and very useful memorandum, and I am sure 
Senators will be glad to examine it. I that it may be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


be made, 


ask 


Without objection, that erder will 


The matter referred to is as follows: 
THE PARTITION OF TURKEY. 
1. It is taken for granted that the Turkish Empire will cease to exist 
s at present constituted and be divided according to its several na- 
rionalities, with a possible further subdivision in the form of protec 
1 ts under certain of the allies. 


2. The only real obstacle to this division is the Ottoman debt, held 
principally by British, French, and German subjects. and it is unthink- 
hle that the civilized nations of the world can not devise some prac 
cal method for overcoming this obstacle. Possibly the separate newly 
ormed States or protectorates might assume a pro rata share of the 
3. The real Ottoman Turks number less than 10,000,000, and are for 
most part settled in Anatolia, a rich country, ample in size for their 
present needs, and also for their future development for years to 
mx 
4. The Turkish population is most illiterate (the partially educated 
classes numbering less than 100,000) and capable only of p*srferming 
gricu'tural labor, and possess few arts, the chief among them being 
rug making and brass work, but both of these are largely in the hands 
of Greeks and Armenians. They come originally of a pastoral and 
nomadic race, and have in five centuries only taken one step toward 
ivilization; that is, they have stopped wandering and have become a 
people with a fixed abode. 
5. Anatolia corresponds ‘with what ts called Asia Minor. Tf this 
whole territory is given to the Turks, they would possess a goed port 
on the Black Sea, Bafra, and many on the Mediterranean shore. How- 


ever, the Italians and Greeks would doubtless be allotted the principal 
cities on the coast (Smyrna among others), with a considerable hinter 
land. In Anatolia are several cities, such as Broussa (fhe ancient 


capital), Khenich, and Angora, quite ample te satisfy the urban popula- 
tion of the Turkish race. 

6. Constantinople will doubtless become neutralized and placed under 
the protection of the allies, together with the Dardanelles. Adrianople, 
with the land lying between the Maritza River and the Black Sea, should 
be attached to Constantinople as hinterland and as a buffer against 
ilgaria. The iatter country's needs to a seaport on the Agean Sea 
ng satisfied by Dedeagatch. 

7. The only civilized portion of Anatolia is the coast lime, and this is 
peopled mostly by Greeks—seme 500,000—who contro! the higher trades 
and professions other than those allied to religion (The judiciary, 
such as it is, is closely HNnked to the priesthood tn Mahometan comn- 
tries.) The Greeks should be given ample opportunity to protect their 

terests, and many towns should be given them, beginning with Tri 
zond on the Black Sea. 

S. Armenia should be erected into a self-governing community, and 





bi- 


all Armenians scattered throughout the Turkish Empire should be in- 
duced to settle there, thus forming a Christian barrier hetween th: 


‘Turks and the Mahometans of northern Persia (Kurds, etc.), 
ting off forever Turkish anibitions to influence their 
Afghanistan, Turkistan, etc. 

”. Syria, with some of its seaports, should be put under the French 
who have for many years had large interests and great influence there 


and shut 
coreligionists in 


10. Palestine for the Hebrews. South of Palestine, extending to the 
fertile portions of Arabia (Yemen Shamar and Nejid), lies the Hedjaz, 
in which are situated the holy cities of the Islamic world—Mecca and 
Medina. 

11. It has been the possessions of these shrines that has enabled the 


Curks to contro] the Arab tribes of Mesopotamia and Arabia, despite 
their undying hatred of the Turkish race and Government. In 12 _ 
‘Turks seized the Khalifat, or the representation of Mahomet on Earth 
(somewhat similar to the papacy in the Cathelic Church), then held by 
a royal Arab family called Abbasides. The Turks assumed the religion 
and system of government of the Arabs as a political measure, and 
though professing ‘the Islamic faith are in no sense a religious people 
and are in no degree in touch with the spiritual aspirations and eon- 
ceptions of the Arabs, who are a highly endowed race intellectually, 
but have been crushed into almost insensibility by | Turkish 
methods of oppression. 





brutal 
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There } 





1s been lately established a Kingdom of the Hedjaz. under 
the sovereignty of the Cherif of Mecca, an Arab of good family and 
great influen He is lending his aid to the British in Palestine and 


welcomes the opportunity of throwing off the Turkish yoke and freeing 
his fellow Arabs and coreligionists throuzhout the world from the incu 
bus of the Turkish influence. The possession of the holy places to this 
man's hands and his known sympathy with the allies renders it ad- 
visable to make him the medium of the restitution of the Khalifat or 
spiritual control to the Arabs, from whence it was wrested by the 
Turks. He or some member of his family should be made Khalifa. 

15. Practically all of the allies have Mahometan subjects (the 
United States possess in the Moros a certain number) and are deeply 
interested in aiding the leaders of that religion into friendly and sympa- 
thetic paths ¥ 


14. The situation of Mecca. with it is ideally central 


s seaport Jiddah, 
p 






as to the geographical distribution of Mahometan people and is easily 
accessible of physical control, should this become neces: y. The King 





dom of Hedjaz and Khalifat should be guaranteed by the allies, and 
all should have representatives at Jidduh. South of Hedjaz lies the fer- 
tile portion of Arabia, composed of Shamar and Nejid in the north and 
Yemen in the south. There are still a few Turkish troops tn these 
localities, but the countries are each really controlled by a separate 
Arab rulet These men by diplomacy and presents eould be “easily 
induced to acquiesce in the Khalifat being placed in the hands of the 
King of Hedjaz, in which case the rest of the Mahometan world would 
make no objection. One must never forget that Islam is an Arab reli- 
gion and that these people are the only followers of that faith who actu 
ally understand it and believe thoroughly in it. Therefore Arabia will 
bave to be consulted. 

15. It is to be hoped that Great Britain will place no obstacles in the 


way of the tr ference of the Khalifat to the Hedjaz, though her ambi 
tions will duabtless lead her to wish it placed in the hands of the Sultan 
of Egypt, their vassal. This would give her too much power in the 


Mahometan world 


16. It would be advisable to annex Shamar and Nejid to the Hedjaz, 
and this can be done. The British are at Aden and should have that 
part of Yemen which forms its hinterland. Italy undoubtedly should 
have a portion of Yemen, as it lies opposite to and net far from her 


possessions of Eretria (Massowah), and one of the ports, either Mocha 


or Hodeida, with some hinterland. 

17. Mesopotamia naturally should rest under British control and 
should extend te the southern boundary of Armenia; also, of course, 
the Egyptian Government should extend to the frontiers of Palestine, 


in order to protect the Suez Canal. 

18. The Turkish people are in such an impoverished and weakened 
condition that they will be led with little difficulty to accept the man- 
date of the allies. The defeat of the central powers will cut them. or 
rather their government, frem all sources of supply, financial or other- 
wise, which have enabled them to continue the war, and peace will natu- 
rally arrive. The character of the new Sultan is little known, but it 
can hardly differ from that of his predecessors in degree of intelligence, 
for his lack of education is similar to theirs. The Government is 
practically in the hands of the Grand Vizier, Talaat, who is assisted by 
three men (Hakki Pacha, having recently died)——-Enver, chief of staff 
and minister of war; Djemal Pacha, commanding the armies in the 
field against the British: and Djavid, the minister of finance. 

19. These men, with Talaat as their chief, represent the party of 
union and progr or the Young Turk Party They are bhopelessls 
corrupt and are without the slightest pretension of possessing pa- 
triotism, though in the case of Talaat it is possible that ambition forces 
him to appear patriotic. Either they can be purchased to carry out the 


as 





will of the allies or can be exiled and a more favorable government 
established. ‘The present leaders are so hated that it will be an easy 
matter te remove them. 


20. With the disbanding of the Army brigandage will become prevalent. 
The allies can suppress this, and when suppressed, even with the Turks 
in control of Anstolia, the old system of gendarmerie, under conrmand 


of European officers, should be organized and maintained at the cost of 
the Turks until they prove themselves fit to govern. 

21. Until the arrival of the Young Turks all Government services 
were maneged by Greeks or Armenians—post and telegraph, railroads, 


ete. The Young Turks tried to employ their own race, but found them 
too ignornant. Once these people are settled in Anatolia and forced to 


ful tife, they will either be fore: 
treated people to run their affairs. 
under civilized supervision 

22. Up to present the principal interest of the United States in 
Turkey has been the protection of their schools and missionaries. With 
the ‘brexk up of the Empire the above task -will become easier and our 
commercial interests will imerease by leaps and beunds 

23 It is worth considering whether it is net worth while to acquire a 
coating station or trading base when the break up of the Empire occurs. 


ad to become educated or te 


lead a pears ; 1 
! In either case progress will 


employ é 
be mad 








24. It is to th interest of the United States to watch the dismem- 
berment of ine Turkish Empire at every step, for unless it is done skill- 
fully it will hole the germs of the future wars. It is not a difficult 


1s the Empire lends itself readily 
ricial lines. 


undertakine 


to partition upon both 


geographic 








ae | rst step is the removal of the Khalifat, which is alone what 
epables the Turks to maintain the supremacy. So anxious are tho 
Turks tot in this that lately a special secret mission has been estab- 






lished in Switzerland for the purpose ef leading the allies to allow the 
Turks at least nominal control of the holy cities Mecca and Medina in 
order to maintain their spiritual supremacy. 
INDEPENDENT POLISII STATE. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I offer the following Senate 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Seeretary read the resolution (S. Res. 33S). as follows: 

Resolved. That in the opinion of the Senate an independent Polish 
State should be erected which should include the t tories inhabited by 
indisputably Polish populations. which should be assured a free and 
secure access to the sea and whose political and economic independence 


and territorial integrity should be guaranteed by international covenant. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the words of that resolution 
are identical with the words of point 13 used by the President 
in his 14 points. That statement is very brief and very ex- 
plicit and I think it will be very well at this time for the 
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Senate to join itself with the President 
that point in ard to Poland. 

The reason why I sny that is this. You will observe that the 
President speaks of access to the sea. That access to the sea 

eean only be at Danzig at the mouth of the Vistula. The Vistula 

is inhabited entirely along both banks by Poles, but Danzig is 
a German city and I have already seen attempts to say that as 
a German city they must continue to hold it and give certain 
rights to the Poles. The aecess to the sea that the Poles will 
get if Danzig is held will not be worth having. Guaranties can 
be given to the people of Danzig. I think nothing is more 
important than the President's proposition about access to the 
BCu. 

My other reason for offering and hoping the Senate will 
adopt the resolution is that I have information which I think 
good that there is a movement on foot, a strong movement, 
though underground, here and abroad to prevent the establish- 
ment of a strong independent Poland. They want to break it 
up for some reason and have a sm&ll State, with a German or 
a Hapsburg prince, and probably a small State with a repub- 
lican form, but with tendencies to defeat it. I thought at this 
moment it would be well to show that the Senate is with the 
President in his statement in regard to what should be done for 
Poland, which was absolutely explicit. 

Mr. HITCHOCO%« Would the Senator have any objection 
to having the resolution referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations for consideration this week? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I will make no objection if the Senator 
wants to correct the President's words. 

Mr. HIPPCHCOCK, Not at all, but it 
Importance. 


in the statement on 


T" 
iN. 


matter of large 


is a 


Mr. LODGE. I have merely quoted the President’s exact 
Words, 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. TI think it would be better to have it 


referred to the committee and permit a little consultation with 
the State Department before the Senate goes on record. 

Mr. LODGE. If they are not ready to accept the President’s 
words in the State Department, I think it is queer. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I think the Senato~ is hardly justified in 
saying that, but the reading of a resolution is hardly sufficient 
warrant for the action of the Senate in a matter of as large 
tiiportance and dignity; and if the Senator will consent to 
allow it to go to the committee-—— 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection to its going to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, where I suppose it will be buried. I judge 
it is going to be buried there, but it is on record, and that is 
what I wanted. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I hope the Senator will not mnke 
assumption of that sort. He is a member of the committee. 

Mr. LODGE. I make no objection to its reference to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, speaking as a member of the 
eonunittee, I wish to say that I am willing to meet to-morrow 
morning for the consideration of the resolution, and I am will- 
ing to stand by the President not only with regard to Poland, 
but with regard to the entire 14 propositions. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will add those, we will talk it 
ever here in the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. Should I do that the Senator would then in- 
sist on its going to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LODGE. Iam personally willing to discuss the 14 points 
here now or at any time. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to ask the Senator from Massachusetts 
if he would be willing to include in the resolution also point 1? 

Mr. TAXDMGK. About secret diplomacy ? 


an 


Mr. BORAH. Yes. 
Mr. LODGE. That is hardly serious. 
Mr. BORAH. I understand the Senator does not want to 


include it, but before a resolution including the 14 points, or any 
part of them, is passed upon by the Senate it will be a matter of 
serious consideration here in the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. I shall be very glad to have it seriously con- 


sidered. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK, Task that the resolution may be referred. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go to the Committee on 


Foreign Relations, 
AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. NORRIS. I offer the resolution whieh I gave notice on 
Friday that I would offer to-day to amend the rules. I ask 
that it be reid and referred to the Committee on Rules, 

The (S. Res. 389) was read and referred to the 
Connnittee on ‘s, as follows: 


resolution 
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Resolved, That Rule XXV of the standing rules 
amended by adding thereto a new paragraph, as follows: 

“3. After the 4th day of March, 1919, any Senator who is chairman 
of the Committees on Appropriations, Finance, Foreign Relations, Inter- 
State Commerce, Judiciary, Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, or Post 
Offices and Post Roads while holding such chairmanship shall not be 
a member of any of the other of said committees. 


of the Senate be 


PURCHASE OF METAL. FOR MINOR COINAGE, 

Mr. OWEN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12998) to amend section 3528 of 
the Revised Statutes reported by me this morning. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, of course I will not object 
to that motion, but this is Calendar Monday and surely we ought 
to have the calendar: called on Calendar Monday. There are a 
number of bills which are relatively unimportant that ought to 
be disposed of, and the only opportunity there is to have these 
considered is when the calendar is called, because they are not 
of such crying and national importance as to cause them to be 
considered in any other way. I shall vote for the Senator's bill, 
but I hope we will net have any more motions like it. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘There is very urgent need for minor coin. 
one has any objection to the bill. 

M1. ASHURST. I hope the bill will be passed, but I wish that 
might have the calendar on Calendar Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma under 

the new rule is not in order. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to have the Chair state the new 
rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It provides: 

Tiat oa Mondays the calendar shall be called under Rule VIII, and 
div *.,, the morning hour no motion shall be entertained to proceed to 
the consideration of any bill, resolution, report of a committee, or other 
subject upon the calendar, except the motion to continue the considera- 
tion of a bill, resolution, report of a committee, or other subject against 
objection as provided in Rule VIII. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask unanimous consent to dispose of the bill. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Comittee of the 
hole, pro-eeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. OWEN. 1 offer an amendment on page 
The Secretary. On page 2, line 5, after the word “ assay,” 
insert a colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, That the director shall purchase the silver metal needed 
for such coinage at not less than $1 per ounce, as required by law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE—CONFERENCE REPORT, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to call atten- 
tion to the conference report on House bill 11945, the agricul 
tural stimulation bill, which provides for prohibition and a nuin- 
ber of other things. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not sure that it would be in 
order, under the rule, to move its consideration, but I bring it 
tv the attention of the Senate and submit to the Chair whether 
the recent amendment to Rule VIII, providing for Calendar 
Monday, excludes a motion te consider a conference report. If 
so, We can reach it after 2 o'clock, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I promised the Senator from Towa 
[Mr. Kenyon] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. Sueprarp]) and 
one or two other Senators if we would delay action until to-day 
I would bring the matter to the attention of the Senate at this 
time. 

M:. KENYON, I undersiood the promise of the Senator was 
that he would move to take it up, not to call attention to ft. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will move to take it up if the 
Chair says it is in order. I submit to the Chair the question 
whether it would be in order, under the recent amendment to 
Rule VIII, provicing for Calendar Monday? 

she VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report is not on 
the calendar. It is on the table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is on the calendar under the head of 
* Bills in conference.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is the rule: 

The presentation of reports of committees of conference shall always 
be in order, except when the Journal is being read or a question of 
order or a motion to adjourn is pending, or while the Senate is divid- 
ing: and when received the question of proceeding to the consideration 
of the report, if raised, shall be immediately put and shall be deter- 
mined without debate. 

Since that rule was enacted paragraph 3 
been adopted by the Senate, heretofore read— 


No 


Ww 


Ww 


<- 


» 


of Rule VII has 
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That on Mondays the calendar shal! be called under Rule VIII, and oR Sau!sburv 


during the morning hour no motion shall be entertained to proceed to 
the consideration of any bill, resolution, report of committee, or other 
subject upon the calendar except the motion to continue the considera 

on of a bill, resolution, report of a committee, 
Sbiect! ion as provided in Rule VIII. 

The Chair is rather of the opinion that a conference 
should not go to the calendar. It lies upon the table. 
opinion of the Chair, except when the Journal is being read, or 
a question of order or a motion to adjourn is pending, or while 
the Senate is dividing, a motion can be made to take it up, and 
it must be decided at once without debate. The Senator from 
Georgia moves that the Senate proceed to consideration of the 
conference report. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the conference report. 

The report was read as follows: 


report 


The Chair lays before the Senate 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11945) making appropriations to enable the Secretary of Agri- 
nuiture to carry out during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 

purposes of the act entitled “An act to provide further for 

ie national security and defense by stimulating agriculture and 

icilitating the distribution of agricultural products,” and for 

other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 

creed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

The committee of conference have been unable to agree on the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 28. 
= GORE 
W. KENYON 
Home SMirn, | 
the part of the Senate. 
A. S. LEvEr, 

E. = CANDLER, 

a . HAUGEN, 

J. C. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Managers on ike aes of the House. 


tl 
tl } 
fi 


me 


Managers on 


Mr. KENYON. I-move that the Senate recede from amend- 
ment numbered 28, commonly known as the Pomerene amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, before that motion fs 
acted upon, I think the absence of a quorum should be suggested. 
I have given no public notice that this matter would come up at 
this time, and yet a number of Senators have spoken to me about 
asking when it would come up. I do not think it would be fair 
to the Senate to act without calling for a quorum and thus giving 
an opportunity to all to know what is before the Senate and to 
be present. 

I wish to add that I have introduced a resolution providing for 
the extension of what is known as the Saulsbury resolution. I 
am not in favor of extending this resolution without some modi- 
fication. I believe, to illustrate, that the provision which does 
not allow a man at the conclusion of a lease to take possession 
of his own house and occupy it unless he is a war worker is ex- 
treme and no longer reasonable. There have been owners of 
property who have been denied the privilege of coming back 
into their own houses in Washington because they had leased 
them to other parties, the owners not having been war workers. 
I think the resolution of extension should be modified by strik- 
ing out the words “ necessarily requires” and “ bona fide” and 
striking out the words “ whilst in the employ or officially con- 
nected with any branch of the Government.” The owner of prop 
erty who had rented and when the lease expired wanted to 
occupy his own house certainly ought not to be denied the privi- 
lege of occupying his own house because he was not a war 
worker. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator intend to try to put that 
nodified resolution on this conference report—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or is he just giving notice of what he intends 
to do? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am calling attention to the fact 
that although I introduced the resolution to extend the Sauls- 
bury resolution, I am not in favor of extending the resolution 
except with certain modifications. At the time I drew the reso- 
lution I did not have time to specify the modifications I deemed 
desirable. I wished to have the subject of rent profiteering 
pending before the Senate even if the Senate receded from the 
Pomerene amendment to the Agricultural bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am lad the Senator is making the explana- 
tion, because I have received I do not know how many letters 
deploring the fact that the Senator had moved to extend the 
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y resolution. TIT answered every une in y one way, 
that the Senator from Georgia assured me that the resolution 
would be amended, and that he had it referred to the committee 
for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I expected to have the resolut 
tending the Saulsbury resolution with the modification 
ready to present. The resolution was prepared for me and 

| to my desk as the Senate met and I found it wes an entir 
new resolution not referring to the Saulsbury resolution. u 


i 





of the Saulsbury resolution and changing 


the substance 





meet the suggestions I have mentioned and certain other sug- 
gestions protecting a little more fully against the miscon duct of 
tenants themselves. I believed it better to extend the Saulsbury 
resolution than to undertake new legislation. 

I believe that perhaps the worst profiteering in the District 
has been by those who have made leases and obtained extor- 


tionate prices for subleases. 
for complaint on 
other. 

Mr. REED. I should like to ask the 
tion will expire? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. With the proclamation of peace. 

Mr. REED. If it is to expire with the proclamation of peace, 
why should we offer it at all, in view of the fact that we are now 
so much at peace that the orders are already being prepared to 
demobilize 1,700,000 troops in this country? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I misunderstood the Senator. TI! 
resolution I offer is an extension of the Saulshury ition, 
which expires with the peace. I propose to extend it in some 
modified form for six months. 

Mr. REED. I want to ask the Senator if he believes that 
Congress has any such constitutional right in a time of pea 
to undertake to extend contracts made between landlords and 
tenants or to deny the due process of the law to the courts? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I believe that Congress has power 
over the subject in the District of Columbia for a limited length 


I think there is more just cause 
account of conduct of that character tha 


acl 


any 


n J 


2 Tre solu 


Senator when the 


e 


re I 
resolt 


of time, growing out of war conditions and conditions that » 


ourselves have brought about by bring ring to Washington large 
numbers of Government employees. and that Congress can con- 
tro] rents to a limited extent. I do not think we have the right 


to go now as far as the present resolution, and I have presented 
several modifications to it. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Georgia thinks the Constitu- 
tion of the United States can be set aside to a limited extent? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think you can set aside the 
Constitution. I do not think you can set aside the Constitution 
under any circumstances, and I do not believe that in time of war 
you can set aside the Constitution of the United States with 
violating the fundamental law of the land. 

Mr. REED. I am giad to hear that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And such a course I regard as in- 
excusable. 

Mr. REED. I am glad to hear that. Now, I should like to 
have the Senator, as a constitutional lawyer, tell me how the 
Congress of the United States can extend or alter the obligation 
of contracts between two individuals—taking property without 
due process of law—without denying to the citizen the equa! pro- 


out 


tection of the law, and without, if he undertakes to effect a 
remedy, denying to the citizen due process of law? 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator from Missouri has 


finished, I desire to say that I decline to enter into a categorical 
discussion of the subject with him. For the present I have 
simply introduced the resolution to which I have referred, and it 
has gone to the Committee on the District of Columbia: it i 
not before the Senate at present for action. I was bringing to 
the attention of the Senate the fact that, although I 
the resolution in general terms, I would caw rr. 


is 


introduced 
when it came 


back to the Senate, a modification of some of the provisions < 
the Saulsbury resolution, and did not mean to ill that the Sauls- 
bury resolution be extended in its exact language. Beyond 
that I am unwilling to carry the discu asion - the present time. 
I am sure that the modifications that I suggest are in the line of 
constitutional action which will meet the = eval of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not want to engage in a 
discussion of constitutional law, but I feel like saying just 
word regarding the observations made by the Senator fror 
Georgia [Mr. SmiTH]. One of his statements was that he di 
believe that Congress possessed eg peculiar powers when it 





was dealing with conditions which grew out of the war, 
which it, that is, Congress. had oo created. Of courses 
Congress does not have the right to pass a certain statute a 
all it does not have the power to create a conditien wl wil 
afford an excuse for passing a statute and then te mass it. 


The question is one of power. 


Absent the power to pass a | 
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a law can not be passed merely because the Congress has cre- | that have been made between private citizens with reference ia 


ated a bad condition by the 
Neither is this question which we are about to discuss affected 
by degree of the invasion of the rights of the citizen, for if the 
Constitution of the United States gives to a citizen the protection 
of his property rights it gives him the protection of all of his 
preperty rights. You do escape violating the Constitution by 
the claim that you have only invaded the property rights 1 per 
cent or 10 per cent or 30 per cent. Such an invasion is as fatal 
as is the invasion of the whole of the citizen’s property rights. 
{if you can invade the property rights of a citizen 1 per cent, 
then you can invade them the 100 per cent, for the 1 per cent is 
2s much a property right as the 100 per cent is a property right. 
There is no escape from thut line of argument, in my opinion. 

I am wondering—and I throw this in by way of preliminary 
io some things I am going to say a little later on—whether it is 
not about time for the rule of reason once more to obtain; 
Whether we have not arrived at a time when sanity is once 
more to control in the councils of the world; whether it is 
not time for the cry, “ Back to the Constitution,” to be re- 
raised and heeded; whether, of all times in the histery of this 
country and of the world, it is not the duty of the American 
Congress to set an example of obedience to law and of reverence 
for the Constitution. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Missouri yield to me for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. REED. Gladly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In the first part of the Senator's re- 
marks there was the suggestion that he referred to views which 
I entertain with reference to the Constitution and this legisla- 
tion. I expressed no opinion so definite as to justify a statement 
of what my views were. I wish to repeat that my suggestion was 
2 modification of the provisions of the Saulsbury reselution on 
the right of an owner of property to take possession of his 
property at the close of a lease. I am sure such a modification 
would be constitutional whether the original provision was or 
not. As to the original provision, I do not mean to express an 
opinion. The other suggestion I made was with reference to a 
sublease. I believe that in the District of Columbia, where we 
have entire legislative control, Congress can provide by legisla- 
tion against subletting property. But I de not mean to say that 
I am prepared to sustain the constitutionality of such a provi- 
sion if it is intended to apply to an existing contract. 

Mr. REED. The Senator, I am glad to see, is apparently not 
far removed from the views I entertain. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I only make this statement lest what 
liad occurred might be cited hereafter as an indication of a con- 
stitutional view which I do not entertain. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I want to make this observation 
in all seriousness to the few Members of the Senate who are 
present. The greatest menace to the world to-day is an uprising 
against law and order; not a mere uprising against a monarch, 
but the denial of all the fundamentals of law which must be a 
part of every civilized government and upon which civilization 
itself is dependent. The one great Republic in the world, aside 
from France—indeed, the only great Republic in the world that 
has furnished an exarople through the storms of more than a 
century to all the rest of the world—is the United States. It 
has given evidence of the fact that the people can rule them- 
selves and rule according to law and constitutions. 

Notwithstanding some remarks that were made on the floor 
of this bedy a few months ago to the effect that republics could 
not make war, it has been demonstrated that this Republic can 
make war. Now, I say that with governments falling all about 
us, and with the sinister visage ef anarchy lifting itself in 
every land, with organizations that have for their basic prin- 
ciple the denial of all principle, of all law, and of all govern- 
ment, there never was a time in the history of this Nation or in 
the history of this world when it was so much the duty of law- 
makers and of public servants to uphold the structure of honest 
government. To do that we must maintain inviolate the Con- 
stitution of this free people. Our example will be of incalculable 
benefit. Just so far as we dare to lay a finger of distrust or to 
strike a blow that injures the Constitution of the United Siates 
we destroy the faith of the people of the world in free institu- 
tions and we tend to encourage the evil, the unlearned, and 
the ignorant masses of other countries, who can not distinguish 
between license, rapine, and murder and lawful liberty. 

So I hope that in the Senate we will be prepared to turn again 
to the Constitution of the fathers and to cease trifling with 
that instrument. I say without any hesitation that there is not a 
lawyer in the Senate who dares stand upen his feet and declare 
that at a time like this a law that proposes to annul contracts 
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their private property can be constitutional so long as there is 
nothing immoral or injurious to the public health or contrary 
to public policy in such contracts, 

Mr. President, if the question which has been suggested by 
the Senator from Georgia is coming before the Senate, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
of a quorum? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I will 
withdraw his suggestion for a moment. 

Mr. REED. Not having made it, I will not make it, if the 
Senator from Arizona desires to speak. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I crave just a moment. It is 
obvious that the pending matter will take some half hour or 
more. I am not feeling at the very best to-day and I wish to 
go home, but there is pending on the calendar a bill in which I 
am interested. ‘The bill is of no national importance, and un 
less I can get it up on Calendar Monday I will probably never 
be able to secure its passage. I am going to make a very brief 
statement as to what the bill is and then I am going to ask the 
Senate to consider it for a moment. 

In 1913 an act was passed providing an appropriation of 
$110,000 for a customhouse at Nogales, Ariz., and an additional 
apprepriation of another $10,000 for a site for a post office; in 
other words, two sites were authorized. Two sites are nol 
necessary, Mr. President, and, indeed, not proper, because if 
two sites were paid for and purchased inevitably there would be 
a clamor for two buildings, whereas one building and one site 
are sufficient. 

I have in my hand a copy of a bill which has passed the House 
amending the act of 1913 and simply providing that there shall 
This bill, if it could pass the 
Senate, would save ultimately about $100,000 to the Federal 
Government. 

I will read a brief extract from the House committee’s report: 

Briefly stated, the poryese of the bill is to consolidate two separate 
authorizations made for Nogales in the act of March 4, 1913, one pro 
viding for a customhouse and the other providing for the post office aud 
other governmental offices. It is assumed that these two separate au- 
thorizations were mean placed in the bill, which was passed and 
approved without the error being detected. 

That is true, the two sites were authorized inadvertently. The 
legislation, to wit, Calendar No. 535, being Senate bill 282, re- 
peals and amends the former legislation, so that there will be 
authorized but one site and one building instead of one building 
and two sites. 

I do not wish to interrupt at this time the pending bill, and I 
will ask the Senator from Georgia to allow me to have five 
minutes in order that I may ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of this bill, which will save $100,000, I think, in 
the future. 

If it takes over two or three minutes, 

request. 
_ Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not now consider myself in 
charge of the pending matter. I have performed my agreement 
by bringing the subject up. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Ken- 
Yon] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. Suepparp] are now in 
charge; and the motion pending is the motion of the Senator 
from Iowa, which heretofore I have been resisting, but now I 
am content that action by the Senate be had upon it. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, there are not many requests 
the Senator from Arizona could make that I would not be 
willing to accede to. Nevertheless, the Senator will find that as 
soon as his bill is up there will be interminable discussion uyon 
it, because there is something behind the whole matter besides 
the Senator's bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. 
request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the Senator from Towa. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, just a moment. We have 
been talking about billions: I have offered to the Senate an 
opportunity to save $100,000. Surely the Senate is not going 
to refuse to avail itself of this opportunity. We talk 0! 
economy, but at the very moment an opportunity is presented 
to save $100,000 is that opportunity to be passed by? Is out 
economy only to end in talk? 

I withdraw the request at this time because there is nobody 
here more anxious for war-time and peace-time bone-dry pro- 
hibition than I am, with the understanding that when we act 
on the pending conference report we will take up the calendar. 
The reason I am so earnest about it is this: The Senate will 
adjourn to-day or to-morrow until December. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, no. 


Is that a suggestion of the absence 


ask the Senator to 


I will withdraw the 


Then, Mr. President, I will withdraw the 


The question is o% the motion of 











1918. 


—_———_——— 


Mr. ASHURST. Yes, sir; until December; and when it 
does adjourn and meets in December it will be utterly impos- 
sible to pass little bills of this sort. 

Mr. SMITH ef Georgia. Why does the Senator say the Senate 
will adjourn on that day? 

Mr. ASHURST. I know what I am talking about. I beg the 
Senator’s pardon, but I know that we are going to adjourn 
until December, because I know it; that is all. I think we 
ought to pass all these bills which do not affect the Nation at 
large but which affect the Federal Treasury. I happen to be 





one of those who believe that economy should be something 
more than talk. The way to quit spending money is to stop 


spending it; that is the only way to economize. 
Mr. KING. Is the Senator opposing the pending matter? 


Mr. ASHURST. No; I am not opposing it; 1 am in favor 
of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon]. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. |The Secretary will call the roll. 
‘vhe Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 





F Iiitcheock Moses Sherman 
Vs Jehnson, Cal. Myers Simmons 
Bs Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Smith, Ga. 
B Kellogg Norris Smith, Md. 
Lo Kendrick Nugent Smoot 
Cummin Kenyon Overman Sutherland 
Curtis King Owen Swanson 
Dillingham La Follette Phelan Thomas 
Fletcher Lenroot Pittman Trammell! 
France Lewis Poindexter Vardaman 
Yrelinghuysen Lodge Pomerene Warren 
Gerry McCumber Reed Watson 
Gore McKellar Saulsbury Weeks 

Hal McLean Shafroth 

Harding Martin, Va Sheppard 


During the calling of the roll, 

Mr. CURTIS (when the name of Mr. Martin of Kentucky 
was called). I desire to protest against the calling of the nanie 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MARTIN]. We can pass on 
the question later on, if the Chair desires to let the matter go 
over until after the eall. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
is for 
Me 


The Chair is of the opinion that it 
the Senate to determine the qualifications of its own 
mbers. It is net desirable to take up the question just now. 
Mr. CURTIS. I think it had better go over until afterwards. 
I just wanted to file a protest. We can determine it later on. 

After the roll had been called, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wrr1i1amMs] is detained by illness. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I announce the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. Gorr] on account of Illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll eall. There is a quorum present. The pending ques- 
tion is the motion of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] that 
the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 28. 

The motion w igreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


passed, 


ne ¢ 
aan « 


The Senate recedes, and the bill is 


PURT.IC 

Mr. MYERS. 
tion at this time, I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate bill 4947, to provide for a 
survey and classification by the Secretary of the Interior of all 
unentered publie lands of the United States and all unused, cut- 
over, logged, and swamp lands and other unused lands of the 
United States, with a view to disposing thereof to honorably 
discharged soldiers and sailors and others, and for other pur- 
poses. I make this request on account of the extreme impor- 
tance of this measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. ASHURST. I object, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 
Mr. ASHURST. 


LANDS FOR SOLDIERS AND SATLORS, 


Mr. President, as the rules do not permit a mo- | 
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Mr. President, ordivarily I would not ob- | 


ject to the consideration of this most salutary piece of legisla- | 


tion, which I hope will pass; but Calendar Monday was set up, 
I repeat, to give an opportunity for the passage of bills that are 
relatively unimportant, that have no national importance, yet 
are proper, and should be passed. I feel that in good faith we 
ought to observe these Calendar Mondays. However salutary 
and however wise any proposed legislation may be, I feel con- 


Strained to object, and ask that we proceed with the calendar 


for the balance of the day under the Cale 


ndar Monday rule. 
Mr. MYERS. 


Mr. President, my reason for making the re- 


quest was that there is only 10 minutes left in which to call the 
calendar, and I did not think much could be done in that time. 
Mr. FLETCHER. 


I call for the regular order, 
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that for the bal- 


Mr. ASHURST. I ask unanimous consent 


ance of the afternoon we proceed with the calendar under Cal- 
endar Monday rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is not any necessity for 
that. We will go ahead with the calendar under Rule VIII, 
if we can get a chance. 

THE CALENDAR. 

The first business on the calendar was the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 39) to appropriate $3,000,000 to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to prosecute the work of eradicating the south- 


ern cattle tick. 
Mr. SMOOT. 
The 
over. 
rhe joint resolution (S. J. Res. 53) authorizing the President 
to appoint two additional Assistant Secretaries of A 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 
Mr. KING. Let that go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution w 
over 
‘The bill 


I ask that that go over. 
VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be pa 


joint 1 


stnre 
uiture, 





ill be 


passed 


(S. 1725) to stimulate the production of food upon 


private and public lands within reclamation projects, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 91) extending the authority of and 
provision for the commilitee appointed under S. Res, 92, Sixty- 
third Congress, first session, to investigate the charges of alleged 
attempts to influence legislation was announced as next in 


order, 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask that that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 10) authorizing the 
appointment of a joint committee to investigate the causes of 
the recent riots in East St. Louis, 1., and to report thereon, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ¢ 
passed over. 

Che joint resolution (H. J. Res. 200) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States extending the right of 
suffrage to women was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
over. 

The nt resolution (S. J. 
to the Constitution of the Unite tes providing for thi 
tion of President and Vice President without the intervention of 
the electoral college, establishing their term of office from 


? 


oncurrent resolution will be 


The joint resolu 


joi 


9) 
al 


cao 


He 
ait 


third Tuesday of January following their election, and fixing 
the time when the terms of Senators and Representatives shall 
begin was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The jcint resolution will be passed 


over. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, a 
When a bill goes over, does it go under? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to say a word with 
reference to this measure, Senate joint resolution 12. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is t in order. There is noth- 
ing before the Senate. 

The bill (S. 28) granting to the State Nevada 7.000.000 
acres of land in said State for the use and benefit of the public 
schools Nevada and the State university the 
Nevada was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bil! willl 


ve 
The joint resolution (5S. 


parliamentary inquiry 


lit 
of 


of 8 of State of 


passed over. 


Res. 9V) proposing an amendment 


J. 


to the Constitution of the United States was announced a ext 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The jeint resolution will be passed 
over, 

The bill (S. 5811) to increase and expedite the supply of mu- 


nitions of war was announced as next in order. 
Mr. KING. Let that go over, 
The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed ove 


The bill (S. 1795) to relieve Congress from the adjudication 


of private claims against the Government was announced 
next in order. 
Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 
rhe VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over 
The bill (S. 951) to provide for the sinking of artesian 


ounced as next in order, 


Let that go over, Mr. President. 


and for othe purposes, Was ann 


Mr. ASHURST. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 75S) to increase the productive agricultural 
area of the United States by the reclamation of arid and swamp 
lands was announced as next in order. 

“ Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 132) to amend section 14 of 
the food-control act by increasing the guaranteed minimum 


price of wheat for the crop of 1915 from $2 

announced as next 
Mr. FLETCHER. 
The VICE 


to $2.50 per bushel 
in order, 

Let thot 
PRIESIDENT., 


Wil 
Oo OvVeP. 

The joint resolution will be pas: 
The joint resolution (S. J, Res. 156) providing for the regis- 
tration for military service of the subjects or citizens residing 
in the United States of a foreign country with whose Govern- 
ment the United States has concluded or hereafter concludes a 
agreement consenting to such aliens being drafted 
into the military forces of the United States under the terms of 


eonvention or 


the act approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the 
President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment 
of the United States,” and all amendments thereto, was an- 


nounced as next in order. 


Mir. ELETCHER. Mr. President, that joint resolution may 
be indefinitely postponed. It has been included in other legisla- 
tion. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida moves 


that the joint resolution be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to, 

‘Nhe bill (S. 4185) to require the Commissioner of Education 
to devise methods and promote plans for the elimination of 
aduit illiteracy in the United States was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Let that zo over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 39) to authorize 
the printing of 250,000 copies of the soldiers’ and sailors’ civil 
relief act, approved March 8, 1918, etc., was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The concurrent 
passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT subsequently said: Mr. President, referring tc 
House concurrent resolution 39, to authorize the printing of 
250,000 copies of the soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief act, ap- 
proved March 8, 1918, I move that it be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The bill (S. 3899) to repeal the sixth section of an act ap- 
proved July 12, 1882, entitled “An act to enable national bank- 
ing associations to extend their corporate existence, and for 
other purposes,” was announced as ext in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 10691) to amend section 5200 of the Revised 
Statutes as amended was annoupced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3893) to amend and reenact section 5239, Revised 
Statutes of the United States, wav announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The (ill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3894) to amend and reenact section 5147, Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


resolution will be 


Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3896) te amend and reenact section 691la of 
chapter 18, subchapter 7, of the Code of Laws of the District 
of Columbia. was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 8897) to amend and reenact section 713 of 
chapter 18, subchapter 10, of the Code of Laws of the District 
of Columbia, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3901) to authorize national banking associations 
to establish and maintain branches was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. SMOOT. Jet that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3903) to amend and reenact section 5187, Re 
vised Statutes of the United States, was announced as next in 
order. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3905) to amend and reenact section 5209 of tha 
Revised Statutes of the United States was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill GS. 8910) to prevent usury, provide penalties for its 
violation, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, there are a number of those bills 
that have been reported by the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee Which I have observed from time to time have been objectei| 
to as they came up. I do not believe there is any particular 
reason for the objection, but still the bills have been disposed of 
in that way. I merely rise to say that I regard this practice of 
disposing of the Calendar by unanimous consent as an ill-ad- 
vised parliamentary practice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has overlooked one 
of the provisions of the rule. He can move to take up any one 
of these bills, if he wishes, right now. 

Mr. OWEN. The time is so short now—there being only five 
minutes left—that I do not care to do that. I have no particular 
personal interest in these bills. They are bills the passage of 
which is desired by the Comptroller of the Currency. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is in error in saying 
that there is only five minutes left. This is Calendar Monday. 

Mr. OWEN. Ido not care to move to take them up. There is 
not time to diseuss them. 

The bill (S. 3904) to amend and reenact sections 5222 and 5230, 
Revised Statutes of the United States, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. 229) to request the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to which was referred 8. J. Res. 145, to give said reso- 
lution early consideration and report to the Senate thereon was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3907) to provide for the consolidation of national 
banking associations was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma if that bill should not be indefinitely postponed? We 
passed a bill similar to this, but it was a House bill. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask that it go over at present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4426) to amend and reenact sections 5235 and 
5236 of the Revised Statutes of the United States by providing 
for a guaranty fund for payment of certain deposits, and for 
»ther purposes, Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3172) to provide for the abandonment of Piney 
Branch Road between Allison Street and Buchanan Street NW., 
in the District of Columbia, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. NELSON. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3914) authorizing a right of way for the trans- 
portation of water for improvement of grazing and development 
of the live-stock industry upon public and national forest lands 
in Arizona was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroot] has some objection to that bill, I will 
ask, therefore, that it go over, since he is not in the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


EMMA If. RIDLEY. 


The bill (S. 3044) for the relief of Emma Hl, Ridley was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes and 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,000 
to Emma H. Ridley, widow of Dr. George V. Ridley, who lost 
his life January 7, 1907, in the discharge of his duty in_the 
Canal Zone while in the employ of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendinent, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third tine, 
and passed. 

ETHEL 


for the relief of Ethel Proctor was con- 


PROCTOR. 


The bill (S. 3258) 


sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 










































































1918. Col 


The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
th an amendment, on page 1, line 7, to strike out “ $5,000” 
nd insert “$2,100,” so as to make the bill read: 

Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
js hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 

easury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to Ethel Prec- 
ior, widow of Almon R. Proctor, the sum of $2,100 to compensate her for 
the death of ber husband on June 26, 1912, due to malarial poisoning 
ntracted while in the discharee of his duty as sanitary inspector on 
the Panama Canal in the employ of the Isthmian Canal Commission. 
ir. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chairman 

of ‘i committee having this measure in charge, or having re- 
ported it, if there is not some general rule or general law to 
reach these cases; and if not, under what principle do they pro- 
ceed to establish liability against the Government and reach 
he amounts which have been recommended in payment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There seems to be nobody here to 
uswer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


BILL PASSED OVER, 


The bill (S. 8260) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the record of Wilbur F. Lawton was announced as next in 
{ r er, 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be passed over. 

MANUSCRIPT OF CHARLES CHAILLE-LONG. 


The bill (S. 3986) to acquire the manuscript of Charles 
Chaille-Long, containing an account of the unveiling of the 
McClellan Statue, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, may I ask who asked that 

it bill go over? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 


sel 
MAS j. 


\ir. SAULSBURY. May I have an opportunity to explain | 


wut it? 
THOMAS. Certainly ; I will withhold the request for the 
sent. 
Mr. SAULSBURY. I was waiting here for the bill to be 
ied. I donot know whether the Senators know who Charles 


Chaille-Long was. He was a very gailant and distinguished | 


oflicer, Who did a great deal of work for this country, particu- 
rly in the Near Fast and in Egypt and on the upper Nile. ‘This 
which he did was authorized and requested of him. 
- PHA MAS. By whom? 


Mir. SAULSBURY, By the memorial committee having charge | 


eady passed the Senate. It passed it, I think, at the last ses- 
on of the other Congress, and was sent over to the other House 


nd failed because of lack of time to consider it. If I had thought |} 
he bill was coming up, I would have had here a description of | 


e life and services of Charles Chaille-Lone; but he was a very 
iseful citizen of this country, = has represented the country 
n the Near East and in the Far-East, in Korea, and in that 
vicinity, during the time of ae troubles in Korea. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator for what 


pose the information is desired which this gentleman has | 


collated? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The memorial committee in regard to this 

tue asked him to prepare this account of the exercises, and 

did it and did it very well. 

THOMAS. Was that memorial committee an official body 

winted by Congress? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I believe it was. I can not say. It cer- 

nly had authority over those matters, and he did the work 
uant to the authority that existed. 

Mr. THOMAS. If this committee was one acting under the 

thority of Congress, and the werk was done by its direction, 
i ala not disposed to object 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I am not sure that the committee was 
thorized to have the memorial prepared. My impression is 
tit may not have been authorized; but they did, as a part of 

‘ir duty, request that this literary work be done by Col. Charles 

aille-Long, who did it very well and who was a very proper 
] son to do it. 

THOMAS. I will withdraw my objection. 
Mr. SAULSBURY. I thank the Senator. 


Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator, after acquiring | 
© manuscript containing an account of the unveiling of the | 


fatue, where it will go when prepared. 





it has been furnished to the Library Committee. 





the exercises ; and he did it very well. He died. The bill has | 


Mr. SAULSBURY. It belongs to the Government. I think | 
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Mr. SMOOT. I suppose the bill would state that, but I have 
not heard the bill read. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. So far as I know it may have been deliv- 
ered to the Library Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Have any of the departments of the Govern- 
ment requested that this manuscript be prepared ? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. ‘The committee in charge of the memorial 
exercises requested Col. Charles Chaille-Long to prepare this 
literary document commemorative of those exercises. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I do not know very much about the 
matter, although I do feel that it is embarking on a new scheme 
of expenditure of public money. It may be and it may not. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. This matter has been considered several 
times by the Senate. I simply do not happen to have the data 
with me concerning it. 

Mr. FLETCHER, The Senate committee says in its report 
that— 

The committee is of the opinion that as the services for which the 
claim is made were authorized and directed by a Committee of the 
Library of a former Congress, and as the services were rendered, involvy- 
ing the expenditure of considerable time and labor on the part of the 
claimant, the amount asked for should be paid, and your committee rec- 
ommend that the bill be passed. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Undoubtedly the services were performed 
pursuant to a supposedly proper request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ARMY MINE-PLANTER SERVICE. 


The bill (H. R. 9898) to establish in the Coast Artillery 
Corps of the Regular Army an army mine-planter service was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I think the hour of 2 
o'clock having arrived, the unfinished business must be laid 
| before the Senate. 
| ‘The VICE PRESIDENT. This is Calendar Monday, and we 
will go through the calendar. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The bill just reached on the calendar has 
| been incorporated in the Army bill. 1 move that it be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed te. 


RILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 4459) to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the President to increase temporarily the Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917, was an- 


j; nounced as next in order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let that fo over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The next business on the calendar was Senate resolution 249, 
to print the article entitled “ The Electoral College and presi- 
| dential suffrage” as a Senate document. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The next bill on the calendar was the bill (S. 2933) fer the 
relief of the Philippine Scouts. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 4221) for the relief of private owners of lands 
within or near the Bitter Root National Forest, Mont 
in order on the calendar. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 


LAND OFFIC! AT SPRINGFIELD, MO, 


on Dill (S. 2171) to abolish the United States land office at 
pringtield, Mo., was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands 
with an amendment, in line 4, to strike out the words “ first day 
|} of July, 1917,” and insert the words “ date of this act,” so as to 
| make the bill read: 
Re it enacted, etc., That the land office at Springfield, Mo., sh be 


! . , 
and is hereby, abolished from and after the date of this act; and the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby aut ao ized to trausfer to the State 





», Was next 


} of Missouri such of the transcripts, docu nts, and records of the office 
}as are not required for the use of the United States and as the State 


may desire to preserve 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
lamendment was concurred in 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


j the third time, and passed. 


eet amet 


cs. yf? 
LoD 
BIL PASSED OVER. 

The bill ¢ ) to amend section 5 of an act entitled “An 
act ma itions for sundry civil expenses of the Goy- 
ern rt scal ar ending June 30, 1914, and for other 
pur} | June 23, 1915 (38 Stat. L., 4, 75), was an 
hounced a ext in order 

Mr. SALOO'T Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 38269) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of John H. Armstrong was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN AND MINOR WORKERS. 


The bill (S. 4548) to protect the lives and health and morals 
of women and minor workers in the District of Columbia, and 
to establish a minimum wage board, and define its powers and 
duties, and to provide for the fixing of minimum wages for such 
workers, and for other Was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. TI move that the bill be indefinitely post- 
poned, A similar bill has heretofore passed the Senate. 

The motion agreed to. 


purposes, 


Was 
BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 10891) to amend and reenact an act for the estab- 
lishment of a probation system for the District of Columbia 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. NELSON. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 38379) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to exchange public coal lands for private coal lands ih certain 
cases Was announced as next in order, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 4439) to provide for the survey of a national 
highway connecting certain national monuments in the States 
of Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 2494) to provide for the exchange with the State 
of Oregon of certain school lands and indemnity rights within 
the national forests of that State for an equal area of national 
forest land was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH. As neither of the Senators from Oregon is 
here, I object to the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 2898) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at Knoxville, Knox County, Tenn., was announced as 
next in or er. 

Mr. NELSON. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

ALBERT H. CAMPBELL. 

The bill (S. 1661) for the relief of Albert H. Campbell was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope the Senator from Utah will withdraw 
his objection to this bill. It is a very meritorious measure. If 
the Senator will read the report he will find that the Judge Ad- 
vocate General at one time recommended that the disability in- 
curred by his sentence be removed and the governor of Kansas 
be notified that there was no further objection to this man being 
commissioned, and such a notice was sent to the governor of 
Kansas, but there was no necessity afterwards for his services. 
Under the circumstances I hope the Senator will let the bill go 
through, 

Mr. KING, 
be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Tho bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Reserving the right to object, I ask that the bill 


Be it enacted, ete., That Albert Hl. Campbell shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as captain of Company G, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Kausas Volunteer Cavalry, on the 30th day of May, 1865. 


The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 


With an amendment to add the following proviso: 

Provided, That no pension, pay, bounty, or allowance shall accrue 
pri to the passage of this act 

Mr, WING. TI should like to ask the Senator from Kansas if 
this is not a bill for the purpose of relieving the individual 
mentioned in the bill of the charge of desertion and then giving 
him a pensionable status? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; the officer in this case was court-martialed 
because he was interested in a contract which sold to the Govern- 
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ment 1,509 cords of wood delivered at Fort Smith, Kans., the 
report states; it must have been Fort Smith, Ark. He was tried 
for being interested in that contract while he was an officer. 
|} Afterwards an application was made by Col. Judson, of the 
Sixth Kansas Cavalry, for the removal of the disability. 


The committee report states: 

This application was referred to the Judge Advocate General of the 
Army, who, under date of March 1, 1866, in reviewing the case stated 
that the contract in which Capt. Campbell was concerned was the fur- 
nishing of 1,500 cords of wood upon an advertisement of the quarier- 
master at Fort Smith, Kans. The Judge Advocate General stated th: 
there did not appear to be any fraud in the performance of the contract ; 
that the actual offense consisted in the violation of the act of Congr: 
approved July 16, 1862, entitled “An act to prevent Members of Con 
gress and officers of the Government of the United States from taking 
consideration for procuring contracts, office, or place from the United 
States.” He further stated that the conviction of conduct prejudicial 
to good order and military discipline was merely as a corollary to the 
violation of the act referred to, and the Judge Advocate General co: 
cluded his remarks with reference to the case as follows: 

“In consideration of the previous good character of this man, hi 
meritorious service during the Rebellion, the fact that the contract in 
which he illegally engaged was performed in good faith, without frau! 
upon the Government, and the severe penalty he has already suffered 
it is believed that the disability incurred by his sentence may be 
moved without detriment to the public interests.” 


That was the finding of the Judge Advocate General. 

Thereupon, by direction of the President, the governor of Kansas was 
informed, in a letter from this office dated March 23, 1866, that the 
disability resulting from the dismissal of Albert H. Campbell, former 
captain, Fourteenth Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, was thereby removed, 
and that he might be recommissioned should the governor so desire. 

Of course, that was so late that no other commission was is- 
sued, Of course, the discharge by court-martial prevented him 
from getting a pension, but, as a matter of fact, he has been 
entitled to one all the time. This act should have been passed 
years and years ago. 

Mr. KING. Is he receiving a pension? 

Mr. CURTIS. No, sir. 

Mr. KING. Is the bill retroactive? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is not. The amendment provides that no 
pension shall be allowed until after the passage of the act. 

Mr. KING. I withdraw the objection. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as 
mittee of the Whole. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. é 


in Com- 


and the 


GRANTING OF NEW TRIALS, 


The bill (S. 68) to amend section 269 of chapter 231 of the 
act of March 38, 1911, entitled “An act to codify, revise, ani 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” was considered as i! 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with amendments, on page 1, lines 3 and 4, to strike out tl: 
words “of chapter 231”; on the same page, before the wo 
“amended,” in line 7, to insert the words “and the same 
hereby ’’; on page 2, line 4, before the word “ defects,” to stri! 
out the words “ or ’’; and, in the same line, before the word “ ex- 
ceptions,” to strike out the word “to,” so as to make the b 
read: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That section 269 of the act approved Mare! 3 
1911, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relatin- 
to the judiciary,” be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read 
follows: 

“Spc. 269. All of the said courts shall have power to grant 
trials, in cases where there has been a trial by i. for reasons 
which new trials have usually been granted in the courts of law. ‘| 
the hearing of any appeal, certiorari, writ of error, or motion for 
new trial, in any case, civil or criminal, the court shall give judgm 
after an examination of the entire record before the court, withou 
gard to technical errors, defects, or exceptions which do not affe 
substantial rights of the parties.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, reid 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read, “A bill to amend section 
269 of the act of March 8, 1911, entitled “An act to codify, rey 
and amend the laws relating to the judiciary.” 


Leo 


sinended, and 3 


as 


BIL!. P 
for the relief of 


ASSED OVI 
The bill (S. 1980) 
announced as next in order. 
Mr. OVERMAN, Let that go over? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will go over. 


flizabeth 


TENNESSEI 


RIVER BRIDGE, 
The bill (H. R. 10818) to authorize the county of Loudon, 11 
the State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge across the Tenn 











1918. 


cee River, near Loudon, Tenn., was considered as in Committee 
of the Whoie. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 
new section. 

The SECRETARY. 
lows: 


I offer the following amendment to add a 
It is proposed to add a new section, as fol- 


That the provisions of section 5 of the act entitled “An act making 
eppropriations for the service of the Post Office Department for the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other purposes, approved 
March 3, 1917, relating to intoxicating liquors in interstate commerce, 

imended by section 1110 ef an act entitled “An act to provide 
revenue to defray war expenses, and for other purposes,” approved 


Get 
of 


ber 3, 1917, and the same are hereby made applicable to the District 
Columbia, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending bill is hardly an appro- 
priate place for the amendment. 

Mr. KING. I understand we are considering a bill granting 
permission to erect a bridge over a navigable river in Tennessee, 
snd the Senator from Texas desires to introduce some legislation 
in the form of an amendment in regard to intoxicating liquors 
in the District of Columbia. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. It has to do with water. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. It applies the so-called Reed bone-dry 
law to the District of Columbia, and is offered in order to 


correct a shameful situation now prevailing in the matter of 
the shipment of intoxicating liquors from Baltimore into 
Washington. 

Mr. KING. This is not the time to discuss that question. I 
may agree entirely with the Senator from Texas, but I think 
the bill had better go over. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If the Senator asks that the bill go over, 
T withdraw the amendment. I will not imperil the bill, but I 


shall continue to take advantage of every opportunity to offer | 


un amendment to correct the situation I have deseribed, and I 
believe there would have been no objection at this time except 
for the remark made by the Vice President. 

VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in Committee 
Whole and open to amendment. 


of the 


The 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Is the amendment withdrawn? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 
“he bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


BUSINESS PASSED OVER. 

The next business on the calendar was Senate resolution 297 
directing the Committee on Military Affairs to investigate and 
report relative to enforcement of the draft. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the resolution be indefinitely post- 
pol ed, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The next bill on the ealendar was the bill (S. 1857) for the 


relief of Patrick McMahon. 
Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It will over. 
The next bill on the calendar was the bill (S. 
relief of John L. O'Mara. 
Mr. KING. Let that go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 


CREDIT 


£0 


for the 


3602) 


FOR LOST INTERNAL REVENUE STAMPS, 


The bill (S. 4272) for the relief of the Commissioner of 
Tniernal Revenue was considered as in Committee ef the 


and was read as follows: 
it enacted, etc., That the Secretary ef the Treasury be, and he is 


4 ! 
Whole. 


Re 


hereby, authorized and directed to credit the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and his accounts with $2,980, being the representative value 
of 172 pipe-line beer stamps returned to him for destruction by the 

lector of internal revenue of the first collection district of New 


the said commissioner and 
or irregularly destroyed. 


York, which stamps, after being received by 
charged to him September 2, 1914, were lost 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

The bill (S. 4271) for the relief of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and his accounts with the sum of $5,000, being the value of 
one hundred $50 documentary stamps charged to him and believed to 
have been stolen from the stamp vauits of his office during the month 
of January, 1915. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
inittee having this measure in charge if there is not some general 
Statute that will reach cases of this character? Is there not 
some provision under which they would automatically go before 
sole tribunal or some board and where credit could be obtained ? 

Mr. SMOOT. TI will say to my colleague that there no 
statute on the subject. The only way the Commissioner of In- 


is 
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Revenue can receive credit is by a special act of Congress, 
in the same position as a postmaster when stamps are 
stolen from him. In this particular case, of course, they do 
not know whether they were stolen or not, but there is not any 
question but that they are not in his office. His account 
not balance within $5,000, and he requests that this legislation 
be passed. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me before an appropriation is made 
there ought to be some certainty. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is virtually a credit; it is not an appropria- 
tion. If the stamps ever turn up, they can not be used unless 
somebody presents them, and if they are presented we will find 
out whether they were stolen or how taken, and the Government 
will not be out of any money. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 


ternal 
He 


is 


does 


NATION AI 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 121) creating a commission 
to report a plan for the adoption of a national budget system 
Was aunounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

Mr. KENYON. Will the Senator wait? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I will withdraw the objection 
present. . 

Mr. KENYON, I wish to perfect the joint resolution, 
after I offer some amendments I shall not ask to have it 
sidered at this time. I move to strike out the preamble. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the joint 
lution will be taken up as in Committee of the Whole for the 
purpose of amendment, 

Mr. KENYON. I move to strike out the preamble down to 
and including the word “ therefore,” in line 2, page 3. That is 
the first amendment. I will send to the Secretary’s desk the 
amendment. Then it commences with the words “ Be ii re- 
solved,” and so forth. 


I move further to amend section 1 of the joint resolution by 


BUDGET SYSTEM. 


for the 


and 


con- 


reso- 








striking out, in line 3, the word “ out and also the words 
‘adoption of.” I shall then ask to have the joint resolution 
reprinted. Let the Secretary read the amendment. 

The Secrerary. Strike out the preamble down to and includ- 
ing the word * therefore.” in line 2, page 3. Strike out, e 
3, the word “ out,” also the words “ adoption of.” Strike t, in 
line 5, the word “and” and insert after the word 18 
word “members ”; strike out all of line 6; so that- the first - 
tion will read: 

That a joint commission to report a plan for a natienal but n 
is hereby established. Its membership shall consist of the of 
the Treasury, two members to be appointed by the President, .ihree 
Members of the Senate and the three Members of the House, to be 
appointed by the presiding officer of the Liouse and Sendte, respectively 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be agreed Lo, 


| without objection. 


Mr. KENYON. I move to amend section 3, line 14, by striking 
out “1918S” and inserting * 1919.” 
The amendinent was agreed to. 


Mr. KENYON. On page 41 move to insert at the end of section 
4 the following: 
Within the limits of the amount appropriated under section 5 


The amendment greed to. 
Mr. KENYON. In section 6 I move to strike out “ June” and 

insert “ March,” and to strike out * 1918” and insert “ 1919.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Was ag 


Mr. KENYON. I ask that the joint resolution as led 
may be reprinted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or/ered, 

Mr. KENYON. And that it retain its place on the caler 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will retain its place on the cale 
endar. 

BILLS PASSED OVER, 
The bill (S. 4891) making certain « ers of the Army eligible 


for appointment as Chief of Staff Corps and Departments was 
announced as next in order. 
Mr. ASHURST. Let that go over. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 4892) to amend section 4+ of chapter 5 of an act 
making appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, approved July 9, 1918, and to make 
said amendment retroactive was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 4898) transferring the tract of land known as 
Craney Island from the jurisdiction of the War Department to 
the jurisdiction of the Treasury Department and transferring 


the tract of land known as Fishermans Island from the juris- 





TIOSS8 





diction of the Treasury Department to the jurisdiction of the 
War Department was nnnuounced as next in order, 
Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. It will go over. 


The bill (S. 4852) to create an executive department in the 
Government to be known as the Department of Aeronautics, 
and for the appointment of a Secretary of Aeronautics and an 


Assistant Secretary, and providing for appropriations for said 
department was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let that go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. It will go over. 


CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT. 


The bill (S. 4637) for the retirement of employees in the classi- 
fied civil service was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MCKELLAR,. I ask that the bill be read. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. It has been read. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Can we not finish the calendar and come 
back to it? We shall soon be through with the calendar, There 
ire only a few more bills on it to be reached. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like very much to go on with the 
bill. We have spent some time on the calendar. I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 4637. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
{tlie Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am very much in favor of 
this legislation which is the unfinished business. The Senator 
from Tennessee has the skill and the patience and the ability 
to press the bill. He has a great many sympathizers. I am 
sure that many Senators here appreciate his work. But I fear 
if the bill were now to be taken up the balance of the afternoon 
would be consumed. I make no objection, but I am tremen- 
dously interested in a bill which is to follow on the calendar and 
that I have watched for three or four years. I understand, of 
course, it is utterly impossible to pass my bill because it saves 
the Federal Government several hundred thousand dollars. I 
know, of course, if it had appropriated a million it would have 
passed long ago. I appeal to the Senator from Tennessee, who 
is a practical legislator, to let his bill go over at least until my 
bill is passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I can not agree to that when the Senator 
has been three of four years trying to get his bill passed. I 
hope the Senator will withdraw any objection. As to his bill 
that will save the Government several hundred thousand dollars, 
I will say to the Senator that I will help him in every possible 
way to get it passed. I hope the Senator will not object to the 
unfinished business coming up. I think it will take only a short 
time to dispose of it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I merely wish to suggest to the 
Senator from Arizona that if he will offer an amendment pre- 
posing to appropriate $1,100,000, the bill will then pass, accord- 
ing to his statement, and the $100,000 which he proposes to save 
will be secured for the Treasury. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator from Arizona that 
Y do not think it is going to take more than a few moments to 
pass the bill which I now desire considered. The bill has been 
read: I understand what is to be said upon it is going to be 
said immediately, and that it will take but a short time to dis- 
pose of the bill. And I hope the Senator will withdraw the 
objection, 

Mir. ASHURST. I have no objection. 

Mr. MYERS. I understand if the motion to proceed with the 
consideration prevails the bill is to be considered under tlc 
calendar rule and the speeches will be limited to five minutes. 
Am I correct in that? 

Mr. McCKELLAR.,. I hope so. 

Mr. KING. Then I object to’the consideration of the bill at 
this time. 

Mir. McKELLAR. I move to proceed to the consideration of 
the bill, notwithstanding the objection ; and I ask for a vote upon 
the motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee moves 
to proceed to the consideration of the bill notwithstanding the 
objection. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, this is a pretty important 
hill. LT have some observations to submit upon it and I can not 
submit them in five minutes. If the five-minute rule is to pre- 
vail in the consideration of the bill, I shall certainly object to 
its consideration, though I am in symputhy with its purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The five-minute rule will not apply 
if the consideration of the bill is proceeded with notwithstand- 
ing the objection. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. 


T suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Harding Myers Smoot 
Bankhead Hitchcock Nelson Swanson 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex Norris Thomas 
Borah Kellogg Nugent Townsend 
Culberson Kenyon Overman ‘Trammell 
Cummins Knox Phelan Underwood 
Curtis La Folletle Poindexter Vardaman 
Fletcher Lenroot Pomerene Walsh 
France Lewis Saulsbury Warren 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Shafroth Weekg 
Gerry McKellar Sheppard 

Gore Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. 

Hale Moses Smith, Md. 


Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Witirams], who is detained by “illness 
in his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] to proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 4637. 

The motion was rejected. 


ADJOURNMENT TO TITURSDAY, 


Mr, MARTIN of Virginia. I move that when the Senate ad- 
journs to-day it stand adjourned until Thursday at 12 o’clock 
meridian, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I call for a division, Mr. President. 

The question being put, on a division the motion was agreed to. 


The question is on the motion of 


PROPOSED EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if it is not inappropriate, I 
should like to move, with the consent of the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hircucock], the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, for an executive session, in view of the 
pendency of certain appointments which need confirmation, 
Would such a motion be inappropriate at this moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Such a motion is always in order. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Let us finish the calendar, Mr. President. 

Mr. LEWIS. I was under the impression that we had con- 
cluded the consideration of business on the calendar, ‘That 
not being so, I withdraw the suggestion. 


LOUISIANA MARSITALS AND DISTRICT ATTORNEYS. 

The bill (S. 1590) providing for an increase of salary for the 
United States marshais and for the United States district at- 
torneys for the western and eastern districts of Louisiana was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Judl- 
ciary with amendments, on page 1, line 6, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$4,000” and to insert “$3,500”; in 
the same line, after the word “ year,” to strike out “and the 
salary of the United States marshal’; on page 2, line 1, after 
the word “shall,” to strike out “each”; and in the same line, 
after the words “ rate of,” to strike out “ $5,000” and to insert 
* $4,000"; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act the 
salary of the United States marshal and the salary of the United States 
district attorney for the western district of Louisiana shall each be at 
the rate of $3,500 per year, and the salary of the United States district 
attorney for the eastern district of Louisiana shall be at the rate of 
$4,500 per year. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill providing for an 
increase of salary for the United States marshal and district at- 
torney for the western district and for the United States district 
attorney for the eastern district of Louisiana.” 


BALE OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


The bill (S. 4472) providing for the sale of public lands for the 
purpose of using the proceeds arising therefrom in the construc- 
tion of roads and other permanent improvements in national 
parks was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, was this bill reported from the 
Public Lands Committee? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will say to the Senator from Idaho that 
the bill has received the approval of the Public Lands Com- 
mittee; that it applies to the public-lands States and the parks 
that are located in public-lands States, and only from the public 
lands situated in those States is there to be any appropriation of 
land made, 
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Mr. BORAH. ‘Though the Secretary read the bill rather delib- 
erately I did not fully catch the language. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The bill simply provides that in public- 
lands States where there are public parks located, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the parks and making permanent improve- 
ments in the parks, such as roads and other necessary improve- 
ments, there shall be set aside an equal area of public land which 
may be sold at a price not less than $2.50 per acre. 

If the Senator from Idaho will permit me, I will call atten- 
ion to the fact that new parks have been established in my 
State and perhaps in his, and there has been a limitation placed 
upon the amount of money that can be appropriated for the 
maintenance of such new parks to $10,000, 

In the case of the Rocky Mountain Park, which is one of the 
most magnificent parks in the world, that sum is totally inade- 
quate. It is not even sufficient to police the park. Conse- 
quently any improvement in the way of roads or other permanent 
improvements can not be made. We have endeavored to have 
passed and have had passed through this body a number of times 
bills providing for the appropriation of a greater amount than 
$10,000 for this purpose, but invariably the other House has 
ruled such appropriations out on the ground that the bill itself 
creating the park has limited the amount which could be ex- 
pended in the park to $10,000, Consequently for the last four or 
tive years we have been tied up so that we can get ho improve- 
ment Whatever in those parks. It has, therefore, seemed to ine 
io be the proper thing to do, without calling on the Treasury 
io expend any money, that we should appropriate some of the 
public lands in the States where the parks are situated to the 
purpose of making permanent improvements in the park. I can 
not see any better purpose to which such lands could be put. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Colorado if he thinks that any money arising from the 
sale of such public lands would ever again go into the Treasury 
if this bill should pass? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, yes; I think unquestionably it would. 

Mr. WEEKS, Does the Senator not think that the pressure 
to build roads and expend money for the purposes in connection 
with the parks would be sufficient to consume the proceeds of 
the sales of public lands? 

Mr. SHAFROTH.: Oh, no; this applies to unappropriated 
lands. These lands, of course, will be faken up in the end, and 
the Government will get nothing whatever from them. By rea- 
son of the fact that now, while they are available, they can be 
set aside and can be sold, there will be no draft on the Treas- 
ury hereafter. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask if the lands which 
may be sold under this proposed act are such lands as could be 
homesteaded ? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, there is no limitation, except that 
they shall be unappropriated, unreserved, nonmineral public 
lands, 

As the Senator from Idaho is aware, there has been consid- 
erable talk about lands for the soldiers when they return, but 
i am confident that the soldiers had rather pay $2.50 an acre 
und then obtain the land than to be required to live on the 
homestead for five years. I am satisfied that they would seize 
ihe opportunity. The whole matter being in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Interior, the land could be utilized to better 
vudvantage for that very purpose at an expense of $2.50 per 
ucre, Which, it seems to me, would be inconsiderable compared 
to the difficulty of a man having to go, enter, and live five years 
upon the land. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to ask the Senator from Colo- 
rado whether the provisions of this bill limit the sale of lands 
io public lands within the State where a particular park is 
located? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, yes. For instance, if there is any 
improvement to be made upon a Colorado park only Colorado 
linds may be sold for that purpose. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish also to ask the Senator another 
(\uestion. What effect would the passage of this bill have on 
lands which have been set aside for irrigation purposes in what 
ive known as the arid-land States? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The provisions of the bill would not 
ipply to lands which had been set aside, but only to unappro- 
priated lands, 

Here is the wording of the first section of the bill: 

. That the Secretary of the Interior shall select and reserve and within 
vo years thereafter sell at public auction in each of the States in 
Which national parks are situate, unappropriated, unreserved, nonmin- 
tral public lands in amount equal to the total area of the national 
parks within such State, and the proceeds thereof shall be expended in 
‘id of the construction, improvement, and maintenance of roads or 


other permanent improvements in and leading to the national parks 
situate in such State, 
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It will readily be seen, Mr. President, that, having tied these 
public parks up so that we can not get anything out of the 
Treasury for them, if at the same time we do not previde a 
fund from the publie lands of the State in which the parks are 
situated we will have a number of public parks that are of 
practically no use. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. TI am asking the question more for in- 
formation than for any other purpose, I think the Senator and 
inyself were on the committee when the original irrigation bill 
was passed. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. We were. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have in mind what happened then, 
but the act has been amended since that time, and I am not sure 
whether my conception of the law is correct. My understanding 
is, however, that the proceeds of all sales of public lands within 
the 18 arid States were to be converted into a fund for the 
purpose of irrigation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH.,. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And if this bill is passed it will divert 
; a part of that fund from the purpose of irrigation. 
|} Mr. SHAFROTH. It will to a limited extent, but we have 
| been continually doing that. For instance, when we create public 
parks we do that. We have made many inroads in regard to the 
source from which the irrigation fund is derived, and yet the 
enormous amounts of money obtained from locations under irri- 
gation projects will continue to come inte the Treasury, will be 
paid back and constitute a revolving fund for the purpose of the 
irrigation enterprises undertaken by the Government. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I realize that; but it may be that the 
present irrigation fund as a revolving fund is not large enough 
to meet the conditions. I am not informed as to that, but, at 
least, if we pass this bill if will constitute a diversion of part 
of the fund that would otherwise go to irrigation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In the first place the Senator is mistaken 
in this, that nine-tenths, if not ninety-nine one-hundredths, of 
these lands will yield nothing, because they will be taken up by 
homesteaders, and the Government does noi receive any return 
whatever from the location of a homestead, aside from the filing 
fees and the fees that are paid the register and receiver. The 
funds are derived very largely from the commutations which 
are made in order to get title to the land a liitle quicker tlan by 
living upon it, or by the sale of mineral lands, which sales are 
continually going on, the locator taking patent to the land and 
paying $5 an acre. By that means the irrigation fund is built 
up more than in any other way. If these lands He there and 
are located upon under the homestead act, the Government gets 
no money out of them at all. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. I should like to have this bill 
go over until Thursday in any event. I do not wish the Senate 
to pass hurriedly upon a Dill which takes homestead lands and 
offers them at public sale for the purpose of improving public 
parks which already have a very large donation from the 
Treasury. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will say to the Senator that the diiliculty 
arises very largely from the fact that in the case of many of 
these parks the bills creating them contain provisions that no 
more than $10,000 can be appropriated for the different purposes 
in connection with the parks, and that is totally inadequate in 
many cases. Inasmuch as the money which will be secured 
from the operation of the bill now under consideration will be 
applied to a good purpose—for we can not have a better im- 
provement than public roads in a park—and inasmuch as it will 
cost the General Treasury nothing, the money coming from lands 
that are within the borders of the States in which the parks 
are situated, I should like it very much if the Senator would 
allow the bill to pass. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to have the bill go over until 
Thursday, at any rate, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before the bill is finally disposed 
of for the present, inasmuch as I may not be here when the 
bill is next taken up, I want to say a word in relation to it. I 
regret very much to differ with my distinguished friend from 
Colorado [Mr. SHarrory] in regard to the merits of this bill. 
I have not been able to give it my approval, although we have a 
! 
| 
{ 





large and most interesting national park in the State of Mon- 
tana, the improvement of which would undoubtedly be speeded 
by some such provision as this. Sut, Mr. President, that would 
mean taking 3,000 sections of land out of the body of land which 
goes to make up the reclamation fund, and to that extent would 
deplete the reclamation fund. 
IT sympathize very much with the Senator from Colorado in 
his feeling that the national parks have not been treated as 
liberally by our Government as their importance justifies; in 
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fact I 
the construction of road 
parks attractive 


feel that we could not make a better investment than in 


tourists here instead of 
year to Switzerland, where the scenery, 
testimony those who are familiar with our 
and with the scenery of Switzerland, by no 
with that which can be seen in the great Ra- 
tional parks in the West. 
has thus far been observed with reference to these parks; but, 
Mr. President, these parks are created for the benefit of the 
people of the whole country, and are available to the people of 
the whole country, and there is no reason at all why the lands 
in the States in which these parks are located should be appro- 
priated to the making of improvements within them, 

The Glacier National Park has an area of practically 5,000 


“ul to ke }) 
them go in droves 
eccording to the 
mountail 
lis COMmpares 


every 
Ol 
Si enery 


square miles, and that means 3,000 square miles of publie land | 


in the State of Montana, which when sold would go to swell the 


reclamation fund, are to be sold and the amount appropriated 


for the making of improvements in this park. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But does not the Senator recognize the 
fact that if these lands are taken up for homesteads not one 
dolar will go into the reclamation fund. 

Mr. WALSH. I appreciate that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That being the case I do not see 
can deplete the reclamation fund. 

Mr. WALSH. According to the argument the Senator makes 
there would not be anything to go into the reclamation fund 
at all. The available land will not necessarily be taken up 
exclusively br homesteaders, but even if it is.taken up by home- 
stenders the homsteader is entitled to commute, so that in many 
eases, indeed I might say iif a majority of cases, the home- 
steader pays for his land instead of living on it the entire period 
of five years, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In some instances he does, but I do not 
think in the majority; in the greater number of cases I think 
the homesteader lives upon the land. 

Mr. WALSH. But to my mind there is another objection to 
the bill, Mr. Presicent. T do not want to take 3,000 square miles 
of land available for homestead entry in my State and put that 
land up for sale to speculators, There is no restriction; a man 
may buy land, paying not less than $2.50 an acre for it, without 
any purpose whatever to cultivate it; he may hold it for any 
purpose he may desire. 

I think the Senator from Colorado is unduly apprehensive 
nbout the restriction in the bill creating the Rocky Mountain 
National Park. Even though it does provide that no more than 
$10,000 shall be spent annually in the making of improvements 
in the park- 

Mr. SHAFROTH. 
it and everything else. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘That is no restriction at all, for any Congress 
may appropriate $100,000 for the improvement of that park if 
it 


how il 


And for maintaining the park—policing 


so desires, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; and I have had incorporated in ap- 
propriation bills a provision repealing that section, but it has 
nlWays gone out on a point of order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his point 
order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the debate is proceeding beyond the 
five-minute rule, and I now move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, 

Mr. MYERS. hope the Senator will not do that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Are there any more pills on the calendar? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes; and we had a tacit agreement to fimish 
ihe call of the calendar. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If there is a tacit agreement to finish the 
calendar, I will withdraw the motion. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I wish to say another word 
with relation to the bill under discussion, and that is that there 
is a limitation as to the number of acres sold to any one person, 
so that the land can not be the subject of speculation, as is sug- 
gested by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator, with refer- 
ence to the $10,000 limitation, if he is not aware that*the limita- 
tion was put in for the express purpose of confining appro- 
priation for the parks to which it applied to police regulation 
and not improvement, and that it was put in» when the parks 
were created for the sole purpose of preserving them and not 
with the idea of expending money upon thein? In reference to 
the Rocky Mountain National Park, I. wish to ask the Senator 
if he is not aware that the position of the House is that they 
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are willing to repeal the limitation as to that park just as soon 
as the war is over? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senaior that I have been 
before the Public Lands Committee with the object of securing 
a repeal of the $10,000 limitation, but there has been continual 
objection made to the repeal. There has been a suggestion 
the Senator from Wisconsin that after the war he would 
be willing to have that provision repealed, but I do not know 
Whether the other members of the committee will agree to it 
now or not. 

Mr. LENROOT. If I may say so to ihe Senator, 
T am responsible for the $10,000 limitation; but, so 
Rocky Mountain National Park is concerned, before I left that 
cominittee they were unanimously of the opinion that that 
limitation should be repealed as soon es the war was over, 


I presume 
far as the 


The VICK PRESIDENT. This bill goes over under objec- 
tion. The Secretary will state the next bill on the calendar, 
FORT PECK INDIAN RESERVATION, MONT. 


The Senate; as in Committee of the Whole, considered the 
bill (S. 4178) providing additional time for the payment of pur- 
chase money under homestead entries of lands within § the 
former Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That any person who has made homestead entry 
under the provisions of the act of Congress appreved May 30, 1908 
(35 Stat. L., 558), entitled “An act for the survey and allotment of 
lands now embraced within the limits of the Fort Peck Indian Reser- 
vation, in the State of Montana, and the sale and disposal of all the 
surplus lands after allotment,” may obtain an extension of time for one 
year from the anniversary of the date of entry last preceding the pas- 
sage of this act within which to pay the one-half of the installment. 


then duc or such part of any preceding installment, where pay- 
ment has not yet been made and where an extension of time ther 
for is not authorized by the act of Congress approved March 2, 


1917 (39 Stat. L., 994), by paying interest at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum on the sums to be extended from the maturity of the unpaid in 
staliments to the expiration of the period of extension, the interest to 
be paid to the receiver «f the land office for the district in which the 
lands are situated, within such time as may be prescribed for that pu: 
pose by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That the one-half 
of any installment which becomes due within one year from the pa 
sage of this act and for which an extension of time for payment is no! 
authorized by the said act of March 2, 1917, may also be extended fv: 
a period of one year by paying interest thereon in advance at the said 
rate: Provided further, That any payment so extended may annual); 
thereafter be extended for a period of one year in like manner, but no 
payment shall be extended beyond eight years from the date of entry 
nor shall any extension be granted for less than one year: And pro 
vided further, fhat if commutation proof is submitted, all the unpaid 
payments musi be made at that time. 

Sec. 2. That moneys paid as interest provided for 
deposited in the Treasury to the credit of the Fort 
same as moneys realized from the sale of the lands. 

Sec. 3. That the failure of an entryman to make any payment that 
may be due, unless the same be extended, or to make any payment ex 
tended either under the provisions hereof or under the provisions 0} 
the said act of March -2, 1917, at or before the time to which such 
payment has becn extended, shall forfeit the entry and the same shall | 
canceled, and any and all payments theretofore made shall 
feited. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, o: 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PUBLIC 


herein shall | 
Peck Indians, the 


be 


LANDS FOR SOLDIERS AND SALLORS. 


The bill (S. 4947) to provide for a survey and classilication 
by the Secretary of the Interior of all unentered public lands of 
the United States and all unused, cut-over, logged, and swamp 
lands and other unused lands of the United States, with a view 
to disposing thereof to honorably discharged soldiers and sailors 
and others, and for other purposes, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
bill read. I was not here when it was read bevore. 

The Secretary will read the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chairman 
of the committee reporting this bill if it is not a faet that th 
Secretary of the Interior is now making the investigation which 
the bill just read contemplates shall be made? 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, the Secretary is now making : 
preliminary investigation, in an initial way, of this plan ot 
reconstruction. Congress last July, at the request of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, appropriated $200,000 for gathering cer- 
tain necessary data and statistics and making a purely pre- 
liminary investigation of the subject, and that is now going on, 
but the Secretary, at the time he asked for that, stated that 
for the permanent survey and classification of these lands thc 
sum of about $1,000,000 would be needed. The bill reads 
“$2,000,000,” but at the suggestion of the Secretary of the In- 
terior the committee reported an amendment to reduce that 
to $1,000,000 only. The sum that was appropriated in Jul) 


was understood at that time to be merely an initial sum for 
a preliminary investigation of the subject and for doing certail 
preliminary work, but the Secretary in his report on this bill 








1918. 


says he hopes that not later than the 1st of December the fur- 
ther sum of $1,000,000 will be appropriated for the completion 
of the work. At the top of page 2 of the report he says: 

The appropriation made by the Congress of $100,000 as to irrigable 
lands and $100,000 for the other classes is, of course, insufficient for 
more than what I have termed a rough survey. It will enable us to 
know where those lands are which may be available. But this is no 
more than the beginning of the task if we are to be ready against the 
return of our troops from abroad to offer them an opportunity to build 
farm homes for themselves for which they shall repay the Government 
throughout a long terra of years. 

He then further says that he hopes the further appropriation 
of $1,000,000 necessary for the completion of ‘the work will be 
made not later than the 1st of December. 

Mr. KING. ‘Then, as I understand the Senator, the present 
hill will carry $1,000,000? 

Mr. MYERS. One million dollars, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary. The Senate committee recommended that the 
umount originally asked for, $2,000,000, should be reduced to 
$1,000,000, or so much thereof as might be found necessary. 

Mr. SHAFROTH., I will say to the Senator that it is almost 
impefative that this bill should be passed soon, because the 
soldiers are going to return soon, and these fields ought to be 
open for the purpose of location upon their part and the settle- 
ment of these lands. I think the bill is a most excellent one and 
oight to pass. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, as I understand, this fs a 
provision authorizing the use of a million dollars in money for 
ihe purpose of determining what can be done to advantage with 
certain so-called waste lands in all parts of the country. I 
ussume that it is part of a scheme of reconstruction after the 
war is over. I assume that it has been brought forward with 
an idea of taking care of some of the men who will be dis- 
charged from the Army. 

I do not know how practical this plan is. On the face of it, 
it seems to me to be reasonable to try to improve some of the 
waste lands. I can not imagine that it is a scheme for the pur- 
pose of allowing the exploitation of certain sections of the 
country at the Government expense; and yet it is such a novel 
idea and so difficult to understand in a practical way that one 
is almost warranted in imagining anything that might grow out 
of such a measure, But assuming that it is in reality a part of 
the scheme of reconstruction, does not the Senator from Montana 
believe that it would be wise to allow this to come in to be consid- 
ered with the general plan that I understand is to be adopted here 
in order that we may know what is the best way to spend the 
nillions of dollars—the separate millions of dollars—which 
will be required in a process of reestablishment such as is pro- 
posed here? 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, this plan was launched by the 
Secretary of the Interior, wholly separate and apart from any 
xeneral plan of reconstruction and economic adjustment after 
ihe war, not tied up with any other plans, but solely for the 
purpose of getting people on the vacant, idle land of the coun- 
try; for the purpose of providing homes for returned soldiers 
and sailors and hundreds of thousands of workers in the muni- 
tion plants of the country who will be out of jobs as soon as the 
wat is officially declared ended and as soon as those munition 
planis cease to operate. Some of them are ceasing to operate 
now and the need for this legislation is very urgent and very 
sreat. Some of these munition plants, as I say, are closing down 
now and many others of necessity will close down in the very 
near future, and thereby there will be hundreds of thousands of 
people thrown out of employment and the country will be thrown 
nto a state of industrial confusion and paralysis. These peo- 
ple will have to turn somewhere else to make a living for them- 
selves and thelr families; our soldiers and sailors are now being 
returned. I want to assure the Senator that it is not in the 
least degree intended, by virtue of this bill, to exploit or benefit 


iny one section of the country at the expense of other sections | 
It applies to waste, swamp, cut over, logged, | 


of the country. 
unused, and uneultivated lands in every section of the country. 
There is not a section of the United States that will not be 
henetited by this legislation, if enacted. The need for it is 
reat and crying. There is an emergency which calls for its 
immediate enactment. Delay would be deplorable, and I hope 
there may be none. Necessarily this scheme is separate from 
‘ind disconnected with any of the general schemes suggested for 
reconstruction and rehabilitation after the war. Its very na- 
‘ure makes it so. It should not be tied up with any other. It 
is sui generis. The demand for it is peculiar. There can be no 
delay if the plan is to be a success. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
“it is not also true that this bill does not undertake to dis- 
(ribute the lands, but merely to get the necessary information, 
so that the Congress can distribute the lands if it fits in with 
the general plan? 
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Mr. MYERS. That is true. That is a good point. I will say 
to the Senator from Michigan that this is merely to classify 
and survey these lands, make plans, and get the proposed work 
well in hand, so that when Congress enters upon a general 
scheme of reconstruction it may have the benefit of the informa- 
tion and knowledge and preliminary work which this survey 
and classification will bring. It may not take $1,000,000. The 
bill does not necessarily appropriate the sum of $1,000,000, 
The appropriation clause reads: 

That * * * $1,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary—~ 

Is appropriated for this work. The bill has the indorsement 
of governors of States and commercial bodies and associations 
of people all over the country who are interested in the welfare 
of the country. It has met with universal approbation, and I 
think it is very meritorious, and I am glad to see that the Sen- 
ator from Michigan finds some merit in the plan. It has been 
submitted to the President of the United States, governors of 
States, Representatives in Congress and Senators, commercial 
bodies, and clubs, and not one word of criticism has it hereto- 
fore elicited. To the contrary, it has evoked and received 
many expressions of unbounded and unqualified approval and 
commendation. It has evoked hearty, widespread, and almost 
universal approbation. Many Senators and Representatives 
have commended it and committed themselves to its support. 
Its merit is apparent. We must do something for our returning 
soldiers and sallors. They are even now returning. The people 
of this country are now being asked to subscribe $170,000,000 
by private subscription for their welfare and entertainment in 
Europe. Shall we hesitate to appropriate $1,000,000 to provide 
homes for them and make useful citizens of them and make 
useful our waste lands? I hope I have satisfied all inquirers, 
I hope there will be no delay in the passage of this bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I understand, of course. 
that this bill provides only a million dollars, or so much thereof 
as may be needed. No one doubts, however, that it will absorb 
the $1,000,000. What is disturbing me is whether it is a wise 
thing for the country for the Congress at this time to appro- 
priate & million dollars to be used in this kind of a scheme. [ 
understand also that it is true, as the Senator says, that this is a 
proposition to be undertaken by the Secretary of the Interior 
on his own hook, and that it has no reference to concerted action 
by the Government to determine what it is best as a whole to 
do. That is one of the reasons why it seems to me it is unwise, 
I should like to see a plan of reorganization or reconstruction 
established in order that we may expend the money properly. | 

I hope the munition workers and the discharged soldiers are 
not going to be abused through all the months that are to come 
by assuming that they are to be the beneficiaries of all kinds 
of legislation, the same as winning the war has been abused 
during the past few months. I shouid like to have some reason 
given for the plan; I should like to have it established on a basis 
of its own so that we may know that this is desirable legisla- 
tion. Not all of these soldiers and these munition makers are 
going to flock into the reclaimed marshes or burned-over or 
cut-over lands. In my judgment they are not as a whole carn- 
estly looking for a job of that kind. 

I go back, however, to the original proposition: If we have 
land that should be reclaimed for the benefit of the country IL 
am in favor of reclaiming it; but I do not like to start in in this 
Way on these separate schemes by different secretaries or other 
gentlemen each trying to establish a system of reconstruction on 
his own hook. I should like to have concerted action so that 
we Can know what the general scheme is to be. ‘ 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Michigan if an investigation of this question 
generally has not been ordered by somebody or some department ? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Iam obliged to the Senator for calling. my 
attention to that. I had forgotten one thing that I had in 
mind when I was going over the bill. I think we have almost 
complete records already in existence of all of the classes of 
lands that we have here. I do not think there is a single tract 
in the United States that is not already get-at-able, so ‘fur as 
the records are concerned. I do not think there is any doubt 
about that, and I am obliged to the Senator from Mississippi for 
calling my attention to it. That is practically all that this 
$1,000,00 is for, according to the statement of the Senator from 
Montana, namely, to provide information which is already in 
hand, 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, if the Senutor will pardon 
me for interrupting him further, I wish to say that we all desire 
that the soldiers coming back from France who are Ving te 
go to the country shall be given an opportunity to buil mies 
there and become farmers. In my judgment the futul his 
Republic depends very largely upon the charecter o1 men 
and women who live in the country; but I want the Sen nid 
the Congress in the consideration of this measure not to over- 
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look the facet that there is an effert made along this line by 
interested parties who have a great deal of utterly worthless 
land which they are to try to sell the Government and 
have the Government give it to these soldiers, or sell it te them 
on eusy terns, which will be of no benefit whatever to the sol- 
diers when they get it. I knew of some lands that are being 
to the Government fer these purposes that will be an 
rather than a benefit to the soldier if given him 
of cost. The owners of these lands, in the name of patriot- 
will dispose of them to the Government for their own 
personal profits rather than for the good of the patriotic man 
whe defends the flag in a foreign land. I think this matter ought 
io be carefully considered before taking definite action on it. 
Therefore I shall ask that the bill go over, that I may have 
symething to say when the matter comes up for final considera- 
tion later. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. VPresident, 1 am going to ask that 
this bill go over until Thursday next. We are to have another 
meeting of the Senate then, and I want a little mere informa- 





Lemmy 


offered 


Heninbrance 
ree 


sit, 


tion in reference to the matter. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President-——— 

Mr. MYERS. Then, Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill notwithstanding the 
objection, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. [Putting the question.| The 


“noes” have it, and the motion is lost. 

Mr. MYERS subsequently said: Mr. President, I desire to say 
that my motion te proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 
4947, notwithstanding the objection thereto, was put to the 
Senate and defeated while T was on my feet and had the floor 
nnd was engaged in the act of addressing the President of the 
senate and the Senaters. It was put and veted on in the midst 
of my remarks. IT had no opportunity to conclude my remarks 
or to give my reasons for my opposition to the request of the 
Senator from Michigan |Mr. TownsrEnp]| that the bill go over, 
ner to Imake any argument, as T wished to do, in support of my 
motion for its immediate consideration. 

Notwithstanding the Senate has refused te proceed with the 
bill to«lay, IT wish to say this bill has been very carefully con- 
sidered by the Senate Committee on Public Lands, which recom- 
mends its passage, and by the Secretary of the Interior. It has 
the approval of a great many geverners and other high officials. 
it is npproved by commercial bodies and asseciations in this 
country which have given it very careful consideration. T do not 
know what further consideration cewld be or should be given if. 
if the bill is always to be put off for alleged lack of considera- 
tion, as has now been done twice, of course it never can be ceon- 
sidered on its merits and dispesed of. sy the next time it 
comes up. T hope those Senators who now say they want to give 
it further consideration will have considered it to their satis- 
faction and may let us have a vete on the bill and let us either 
the bill or defeat it, because the time is here when it is 
imperative to do something with this bill, one way or the other, 
fi is not fair continually to postpone disposition of the bill on 
the plea that it has not been sufficiently considered. This is an 
important measure. Those who are not decided as to its merits 
should study it and consider it and not require those of us who 
are satisfied of its merit to submit to its postponement «lay 
after day. A week or more ago the bill was printed in the 
Recorp, together with the committee report on it, which is ex- 
haustive and goes much into detail. T hope those Senators who 
have not read the report will read it. I protest against further 


‘ 


pass 


aeiay. 

I have here a communication, addressed to the Secretary of 
the Interior, from the International Farm Congress, assembled 
at Kansas City, Mo., on the 17th day of October, 1918, in relation 
io the merits of this bill and making some suggestions about the 
proposed plan. Task that it may be printed in the Recorp in con- 
nection with my remarks. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered, 

The matter referred to is us follows: 

KANSAS City, Mo,, October 17, 1998 
lion, FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
; tary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

bean Str: The undersigned, acting under the authority and direction 
of tl international Farm Congress, assembled at Kansas City, Mo., 
this the 17th day of October, A. D, 1918, representing the following 
States, desire to express to you our hearty approval of the policy out- 
jined in your letter of May 30, 1918, to the President, to provide useful 
empl ent and homes for returning soldiers, and our desire to cooper 
ute in every way in bringing that policy inte effect. 

We believe that the legislation that is to be enacted in regard to this 
matter should embrace the following features : 

The proposed legislation should provide for the cooperation of the 


rr 


“teral and State Governments under laws to be enacted by the Con- 
ress 


und legislatures of the several States. 


© 
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A State board should be created In each 
with the Federal authorities. 

The Federal Government to provide the money for reclamation works 
and to be expended in the preparation of farms for cultivation and the 
reclanmation work to be carried out by the Federal Government. 

If privately owned or State owned land is used, the State should 
provide it. 

The jand submitted by the State should be subject to the approval of 
the Federal Government, both as ‘to quality and cost. 

The States to provide facilities for the agricultural training of soldiers 
lacking experience or knowledge of local conditions. 

Wherever such agricultural training {s provided, 
Federal Government shall share the cost equally. 

Money provided for the acquirement and reclamation of lands and 
the preparation of farms shall be repaid in small payments, extending 
over long terms, at low rates of interest. 

A. J. McCune, of Colorado, State engineer; Charles F. Tew, 
of Colorado; Fred Ss. Lucas, of Colorado: Kurt Grun 
wald, of Colorado; W. IL. Drummond, of Oklahoma : 
Alfred S. Rollo, of Moore Haven, Fla.; Alfred (. Six 
hoth, of Arizona; Jona Las Cetrite, of California ; 
Leonard Tillotson, of Texas; Chas. McCaffree, of South 
Dakota; rank M. Byrne, of South Dakota: Thomas M. 
Potter, of Peabody, Kans.; Andrew Kimball, of 
Thatcher, Ariz., also representing New Mexico; Fred D 
Sherman, of Minnesota; Jewett Mayes, of Jefferson 
City. Mo.; W. W. Burr, of Linceln, Nebr.; N. B. Coff 
man, of Chehalis, Wash., also representing State of 
(regon under commission of its governor; Geo, S. Bruce, 
ef Houston, Vex.; F. B. Lintield, of State of Montana: 


State to act in cooperation 


the State and the 


kL. (. Leedy, of Great Northern Railway; BK. G. Peter 
son, of Logan, Utah: W. QO. Wolf, president of Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture; T. S. Minter, for State 


Department of Agricultare of Texas; Geo, Albert Smith, 
of Salt Lake City, Utah; W. M. Jardine, president Kan 
sas State Agricultural College; KE. F. Benson, of Olym 
pin, Wash.; E. A. Willson, for North Dakota; Wm. A 
Reef, of Denver, Colo., secretary. 


GOVERNMENT SUPPLIES, 


The bill (S. 4858) to provide method of setthement for mate 
rials, stores, and supplies transferred between different bureaus, 
departments, or agencies of the Government, and for other pur 
poses, Was considered as in Committee ef the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, in section 1, page 2, line 4, after the 
word “ Government,” to insert : 

Provided, That the Secretary of War may by regulations prescribe the 
basis for tixing the prices to be charged and paid fer all War Depart 
ment maierials, stores, or supplies so transferred, and the method o 
settlement therefor. 

And at the end of section 1 to insert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 2. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with th 
of this act are hereby repealed. 


provision 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That whenever authorized transfers of materials 
stores, and supplies are made between bureaus of the War Department, o1 
between a bureau of the War Department and any other executive depart 
ment or independent establishment of the Government, payments therefo 
may be made by the proper disbursing officer of the office, bureau, depar! 
ment, or independent establishment to which such transfer is made, and 
the same method may be employed in the settlement of other transactions 
between appropriations under bvreaus of the War Department, or be 


tween any such bureau and uny other executive department or ind 
pendent establishment of the Government : Proridcd, That the Secretar) 
of War may by regulations prescribe the basis for fixing the prices to 


be charged and paid for all War Department materials, stores, or sup 
plies se transferred, and the imethod of seitlement therefor. oe 

Sec. 2. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provision 
of this act are hereby repealed 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate 
nmendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 


nmended, and the 


ths 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT NOGALES, ARTZ. 

The bill (HL R. 282) amending the public buildings act aj 
proved March 4, 1913, providing for the purchase of a site for a 
public building at Nogales, Ariz., was considered as in Con 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sc much of section 4 of the public buildings 
act approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stats., p. 873), as authorizes the a 
quisition of a site and the erection of a suitable building thereon fol 
the United States customhous t Nogales, Ariz., at a cost not exceed 
ing $110,000, and so much of tion 5 of said act (87 Stats., p. See) 
as authorizes the acquisition of « site for the United States post office 
and other Government offices at Nogales, Ariz., at a eost not exceedine 
$10,000, be, and the same are hereby, amended so as to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire, by purchase, conden 
nation, or otherwise, one site and to erect thereon one building for th 
accommodation of the United States post office, customhouse, and other 
Government offices at Nogales, Ariz., at a cost not exceeding $120,000 
of which limit of cost not exceeding $15.000 shall be expended ~~ "0 hh 
Oo on 


site; and that the appropriation of $16,000 made by the act . 
gress approved July 29, 1914 (88 Stats., p. 563). in pursuance of saird 


authorization of March 4, 1913, for a site and building for said custom: 
house, be, and the same is hereby, made available for the acquisition o! 


the sile and the commencement of the erection of the building herein- 
before authorized for said post office and customhouse, 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 


Arizona what change this bill makes in the present law? 
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Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in order to answer ae 


question I shall have to make a preliminary statement, which 


will be very brief. 


In 1913, in the publie buildings bill, there was authorized 
public building—to wit, a customhouse and the site therefor— 
at Nogales, Ariz., and an appropriation of $110,000 was made 
for that purpose. In the same act, the public buildings bill of 
1913, there was an additional appropriation of $10,000 for an- 
other site for a post office. Now, Mr. President, this is only 
corrective legislation. Two sites 
would only be an incentive to erect another building. 

imply corrective legislation, to provide that there shall be but 


one site and one building. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE 


Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 o'clock 

id 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, 
November 21, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Lvecutive nominations received by the Senate November 18, 1918. 
PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
John W. Davis, of Clarksburg, W. Va., to be ambassador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary of the United States of America 


AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY 


to Great Britain. 


SoLiciToR GENERAL, 
Alexander C. King, of Atlanta, Ga., to be Solicitor General, 


vice John W. Davis, resigned. 


Pusriic HEALTH SERVICE. 
Passed Asst. Surg. Friench Simpson, to be surgeon in the Pub- 
lic Health Service, to rank as such from October 6, 1918. 
Asst. Surg. Robert Louis Allen, to be passed assistant sur- 
geon in the Public Health Service, to rank as such from Sep- 


tember 22, 1918 


Asst. Surg. Ora Howard Cox to be passed assistant surgeon 
the Public Health Service, to renk as such from September 21, 


1918. 


Asst. Surg. Marion Sunsari Lombard to be passed assistant 
rgeon in the Public Health Service, 


September 21, 1918. 


\sst. Surg. Carl Michel to be passed assistant surgeon in the 
Public Health Service, to rank as such from September 22, 1918. 
\sst. Surg. William Francis Tanner to be passed assistant 
surgeon in the Public Health Service, to rank as such from 


September 21, 1918. 


\sst. Surg. William Charles Witte to be passed assistant sur- 
on in the Public Health Service, to rank as such from Sep- 


tember 22, 1918. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 


The following-named cadets, 


1, 1918: 
Louis George Horowitz. 
David Albert Neweomer. 
Boyd Wheeler Bartlett. 
Alfred Maximilian Gruenther, 
Laurence VanDoren Harris. 
Herbert Bernard Loper. 
Ivan Crawford Lawrence, 
Benjamin Mace Hedrick, 
Robert Gibbons Gard 
Robert Ammons Hill. 
David Horn Whittier, 
Sidney Ward Gould. 
Herbert Maury Jones. 
Fred William Marlow. 
Orville Wells Martin. 
William Joseph Regan. 
Roy Green. 
Forrest Eugene Cookson, 
John Paul Kennedy. 
\lexander Sharp Bennet. 
George Sheldon Price. 
Carl Spencer Molitor. 
Philip Stueler Lauben. 
Wyburn Dwight Brown. 
Robert Miller Montague, 


Two sites 


After five minutes spent 


as such from 


graduates 
\demy, to be seeond lieutenants with rank from November 


| 


| 
. 


Charles Pollard Jones. 
Anthony Clement McAuliffe, 
hiobert Leonard Johnson. 
Lester Francis Rhodes. 
Albert Rhett Stuart Barden. 
Romeo Francis Regnier. 
don Gilmore Shingler. 
Harlan Nelson Hartness., 
Louis Brainard Ely. 

Julius Easton Slack. 
Bertram Francis Hayford. 
Ernest Aaron Bixby. 
Robert Rossiter Raymond, jr. 
Harris Fulferd Scherer. 
Donald Miller Davidson, 
Ernest John Riley. 
Clarence Emil Burgher. 
Thomas Benoit Hedekin. 
Joseph Vincie Phelps. 
Charles Norton McFarland. 
Charles Alvin Pyle. 
Alexander Griswold Kirby. 
John Ray Hardin. 

Herbert Weldon Semmelmeyer, 
William Wilkeson Barton, 
Maurice Place Chadwick, 
Walter Ernest Bullock. 
loster Joseph Tate. 

Carl Robinson. 

Richard Tobin Bennison, 
Henry John Dick Meyer. 
Elton Foster Hammond. 
Ernest Marion Brannon. 
Francis George McGill. 
Rollin Franklin Risen, 
sutler Lyons Hill. 

Osear Alan Saunders. 
John Wyville Sheehy. 
James Battle Rivers. 

John Joseph Burns. 

Leslie Edgar Jacoby. 

John Raikes Vance. 
Clarence John Kanaga. 
Richard Powell Ovenshine. 
Edwin Virgil Kerr. 
Thomas MeGregor Shillock. 


Harrison Howell Dodge Heiberg, 


William Irwin Allen. 

Paul Andrew Donnally. 
James Edmund Parker. 
William Wesson Jervey. 
George Raymond Burgess. 
Edward Lynde Strohbehn, 
Maurice Keyes Kurtz. 
William Holmes Wenstrom, 
Paul Lewis Harter. 

Leo Clement Paquet. 
Thomas Maurice Crawford, 
Eugene McGinley. 

Hugh Brownrigg Waddell. 
Leslie DeLong Flory. 

Paul Robert Menzies Miller, 
Isanc Haiden Ritchie. 
Augustine Francis Shea. 
Carlisle Visscher Allan, 
Marion Patton Echols. 

Roy Anthony Moore. 

John Edward McCarthy. 
Francis Otis Wood. 

Hobart Hewett. 

Richard Thomas Rick. 
Waldemar Sven Broberg. 
James Holden Phillips. 
John Edwin Leahy. 

George Washington Lewis, 
Frederick Weed Drury. 
Leander Dunbar Syme. 
Ellis Vern Williamson. 
Leroy Clark Wilson, 2d. 
Nathaniel Alanson Burnell, 2d. 
William Goebel Stephens. 
John Bartlett Murphy. 
James Lowe Harbaugh, jr. 
Virgil Farrar Shaw. 

Paul Alpheus Noel. 
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Michael Gibson Smith. 
Syril Emerson Faine. 
Arthur Maxon Parsons. 
Harry Welling Barrick. 
William Wravis VandeGraaf?. 
NMoward Rand Perry, jr. 
Edward Hamilton Young. 
Nathan Arthur Smith. 
Gerald Saint Claire Mickle. 
senjamin Randolph Farrar, 
Harris Ellis Sanderson, jr. 
Hugh French Thomson Hoffman. 
David Stanley Holbrook. 
Walter Scott Winn, jr. 
Willard Gordon Wyman. 
John Leonard Whitelaw. 
Edward Henry Bowes. 
Kdwin Malcolm Sutherland. 
Joseph Andrew Holly. 
Henry Baldwin Nichols, 
William Douglas McNair. 
Charles Forrest Wilson, 
Robert Francis Carter. 
Hugh Garnett Elliott, jr. 
Nathan Farragut Twining. 
William John Crowe. 
George Whitfield MacMillan, 
I. Hoyt Rockafellow. 

Percy Emery Hunt. 
Douglas Alden Olcott. . 
Roland William McNamee. 
John Carpenter Raaen. 
Lentilhon Wheeler. 
Winfred George Skelton, 
Lambert Benel Cain. 
Edmund Bower Sebree. 
Tgnatius Lawrence Donnelly, 
Merritt Brando Booth. 
Raymond Clay Barlow, 
Krank Greene Davis. 
Emmett James Bean, 
Donald Allen Fay. 

Charles Henry Noble. 
Walter Towle O'Reilly, 
Kenneth Pierce. 

Charles Henry Bryan, 

John Endler. 

John Howell Collier. 

Dean Luce. 

Vincent Coyle McAlevy. 
George Gordon Elms. 

John Dimmick Armstrong. 
Ralph Francis Stearley. 
Donald Handley Nelson. 
Edward Ora Hopkins. 

John Vietor Domminey. 
James Verne Cole. 

Horace Parker Sampson. 
Ralph Bernard Kindley. 
John Adam Bruckner, jr. 
Clarence Archibald Frank. 
lrederick Bradstreet Dodge, jr. 
Clarkson Deweese McNary. 
Bernard Albert Byrne, jr. 
Charles Ream Jackson, 
George Lincoln Dillaway, jr. 
Warren Wilson Christian. 
Dale Wilford Maher. 

Robert Barrett Hutchins. 
Joseph William Kullman, 
George Dewey Rogers. 
Harold Edward Marsden. 
Robert Jones Merrick 
William Henry John Dunham. 
Landon Garland Daniel. 
Raymond Francis Kilroy. 
Irvin Alexander. 

John Harvey Madison 
George Edward Bruner. 
Thomas Llewellyn Waters. 
Urban Niblo. 

Thomas Houston Dameron. 
Roger Sherman Evarts. 
Charles Linton Williams, 
Kenneth Sharp Olson, 
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William Lighton Mecknery. 
Robert Montgomery Springer. 
Russell John Nelson. 
Charles Maine Wolf. 
Simon Foss. 

Davis Ward Hale. 

Edward Melvin Starr. 
Joseph Sladen Bradley. 
Arthur Launcelot Moore. 
Robert William Crichlow, jr. 
Martin Anthony Fennell. 
Ralph Harris Bassett. 
Harold Allen Brown. 

Albert Sidney Johnson Stovall, jr. 
Donald Carson Hardin. 
Harold Clifton Zimmerman. 
John Thomas Keeley. 
Albert Smith Rice. 

James Wellington Boyd. 
Joseph Conrad Odell. 
Vincent Harold Kelly, 
Josiah Tony Dalbey. 
Logan Osburn Shutt. 
Stuart Little. 

Hiiton Edward Heineke. 
Galen Magnus Taylor. 
John Francis Laragnino, 
Royal Wheeler Park. 
Daniel Phillip Buckland. 
Philip MeIlvaine Whitney, 
John Morris Works. 
Christopher Hildebrand. 
Joseph Holleman Warren, 
Edgar Mortimer Gregory. 
John David Frederick. 
Richard Ray Coursey. 
William Ramsey Bready. 
Joseph Charles Panzarella. 
Dwight Lyman Adams. 
John Charles Hyland, jr. 
Thomas Gordon Cranford, jr. 
Lester George Degnan. 
Henry Bennett Sheets. 
Archie William Cooly. 
Edwin Robert Samsey. 
William Robert McMaster. 
’aul Revere Carl. 
Cornelius Emmett O'Connor, 
Joseph Alfred Cranston, jr. 
Maurice Ladin Rosenthal. 
Willard Leslie Isaacs. 
Horace Speed, jr. 

Fred William Makinney, jr. 
William Benjamin Kean, jr. 
Harold Robert Emery. 
David Sanderson McLean, 
William Joseph Moroney. 
Russell Lowell Williamson, 
Charles Leslie Keerans, jr. 
Howard Adams White. 
Howard Dohla Johnston, 
Albert Carroll Morgan. 
Franklin Leroy Rash. 
Robert Watson Child. 
Edgar Harvey Snodgrass, 
Claude Birkett Ferenbaugh. 
Adna Chaffee Hamilton. 
Harold Stuart Ruth. 
Sterling Eugene Whitesides, jr. 
Lewis Stone Sorley, jr. 
Albert Coady Wedemeyer. 
David Best Latimer. 

Ralph J. Miller. 

Isaac Wiley Finley. 

John Leighton Denny. 
Roswell Boyle Hart. 
Haldor Hegland Myrah, 
Herbert Joseph Riess. 
Martin Loeb 

Henry Ignatius Szymanski, 
Ulric Lee Fomby. 
Frederick Brenton Porter, 
Bryan Sewall Halter. 
Gordon Leslie Chapline. 
Hughes Steele. 
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CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be second lieutenants with rank from November 1, 1918, 
David Wood Griffiths. 
Bernard Skinner Stearns, 
Arthur William Pence. 
Leslie Richard Groves, jr. 
Henry Gray Lodge. 
Lemuel Pope, 3d. 
James Logan Rhoades, 
Irederiec Bates Butler. 
Leverett Griggs Yoder, 
Hurry Alexander Montgomery, 
Wilson Gordon Saville. 
Mark Mayo Boatner, jr. 
David Ayer Dupue Ogden, 
rederick Adolph Platte. 
Karl Browne Schilling. 
John Hawkins Elleman. 
Elmer Ellsworth Barnes. 
William Wesley Wanamaker, 
Beverly Carradine Snow. 
Richard Lee, 
Howard Louis Peckhan. 
John Southworth Niles. 
Charles Richard Bathurst, 
Wendell Phillips Trower. 
Robert Gilbert Lovett. 
Cornman Louis Hahn. 
Edwin Potter Lock, jr. 
Morris Williams Gilland. 
David Terrill Johnson. 
Edwin Gunsolus Shrader. 
Randolph Pierson Williams, 
Otto Praeger, jr. 
Allison Miller. 
Newell Lyon Hemenway. 
Archie Trescott Colwell. 
Arthur Joseph Sheridan. 
James George Christiansen. 
Benjamin Franklin Chadwick. 
Charles Dickson Jewell. 
Heath Twichell. 
Joseph Jones Twitty. 
Robert Everett York. 
Chester Krum Harding. 
William Victor Hesp. 
William Clarence Bennett, jr. 
Claude Henry Chorpening. 
Frank Otto Bowman. 
James Postell Jervey, ir. 
Joseph Shirley Gorlinski, 
George Sackett Witters. 
Albert Riani. 
Orville Ernest Walsh. 
Hiarvey Drexler Dana. 
Peter Paul Goerz. 
Robert Blake Coolidge. 
John Peter Dietrich. 
William Avlett Callaway. 
Howard Voorheis Canan. 
Vere Alfred Beers. 
Doswell Gullatt. 
John Bell Hughes. 
Kugene Luther Vidal. 

FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 


r 


George Brooke McReynolds. 
lrederick Atherton Stevens. 
Harrison Shaler. 

Kdmund Wilson Searby. 
Roger Manning Wicks. 
Hugh Archer Palmer. 
George Vernon Keyser. 
Homer William Blair. 
Lawrence Bradford Bixby. 
Harry Crawford. 

William Washington Webster. 
John Hamilton Hinds. 
William Powell Blair. 
William James Epes. 

John Hinton. 

Eric Spencer Molitor. 
Richard August Ericson. 
Richard Brobst Madigan. 
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James Vincent Carroll. 
William Henry Barlow. 
Ernest Calhoun Norman. 
Charles Rolland Gildart. 
Gerald Alexander O’ Rouark, 
Charles Edward Hixon. 
Bryan Evans. 
Francis Andrew March, 3d, 
Jolin Sheridan Winn, jr. 
Roger Williams Autry. 
Myrl Milton Miller. 
Alfred Nathan Bergman, 
Stuart Millikin Bevans. 
John Hiram Lewis, jr. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 

To be second lieutenants with rank from November 1, 1918. 
John Marks Moore. 
Eugene Germanus Miller 
Joseph Coolidge Kilbourne, jr. 
Brooks Scott. 
Arthur Emil Mickelsen. 
Paul Boyle Kelly. 
Leon Harold Dunn, Ist. 
James Clyde Styron. 
Bonner Frank Fellers. 
Richard Ravenei Spring. 
Melton Adams Hatch, 
Kenneth Sevmour Stice. 
George Maurice Badger. 
Marion Van Voorst. 
Edwin Boyd Fitzpatrick. 
Dean Richard Dickey. 
Willinm Amberson Sexton. 
Hobart Reed Yeager. 
Gervais William Trichel. 
Thomas William Munford. 
James Longstreet Whelchel. 
John Hadley Fonvielle. 
Joe David Moss. 
Edward Arthur Dolph. 
Felix Max Usis. 
Edward Ward Hendrick. 
Bernard Wellington Slifer, 
Lee Earl Gray. 
Donald William Sawtelle 

CAVATRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants, with rank from November 1, 1918, 
George Gige Kady. 
Charles Edward Morrison, 
Christian Knudsen. 
Francis Bassett Valentine. 
Thomas Tipton Thornbureh. 
William Covington Benton. 
Vincent John Conrad. 
David Adams Taylor. 
Ronald Austin Hicks. 
Elmer Vaughan Stansbury. 
Kdwin Leslie Hognn. 
John Creel Hamilton, 
Mark Rheads 
Joseph Kittredge Bal 
Charles William Leng, 
Albert Walker Johnsen 
Willard Ames Holbroo 
Auston Monroe Wilson, ir. 
Samuel Powell Walker, jr. 
Fred Glover Sherrill. 
Sol Mark Lipman 
William Théodore Powers. 

INFANTRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants with rank jronm November I, 1918. 
Benjamin Abbott Dickson. 
Charles Mason Wells. 
William Bebbs Miller. 
Richard Carrick Babbitt. 
Wade Rushton Cothran jr. 
Percival Bolling Banister. 
Claude Desha Anderson, jr. 
Hammond MeDougal Monroe, 
John William Middleton. 
Clarence Arthur Rosendahl 
Frank Johnstone Cunningham, 
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Kdward Ward Sinith 

John Bartlett Sherman 

John Joseph Breen 

James Arthur Kehoe 

Frederick Pearson. 

Charles Frederick Colson, 

DeWitt Hicks, 

Donald Frederie Carroll, 

Rebert Alvin Schow. 

John Harrison Stokes, jr. 

Jesse Ellis Graham. 

Jerome David Cambre 

William Howell Cocke. 

Burrowes Goldthwaite Stevens, 

Alexander Thomas McCone. 

‘Thomas Markhan Brinkley, 

John Kennedy Buchanan. 

Ivins LaRue Browne. 

Kenneth Willey Leslie. 

Beverley St. George Tucker, 

John Trites Brown. 

John Coachman Cullens, jr. 

Reginald Hubbell. 

Wesley Collins Dever. 

John May Tatum. 

Gerald Burnett O'Grady, 

Paul Wilkins Kendall. 

John Franklin Farley, 

Charles Henry Moore, jr. 

James Wentworth Freeman, , 

Alexander John Mackenzie. 

Wiley Vinton Carter. 

fra Platt Swift. 

Wilbur Eugene Dunkelberg. 

James Hicks Carney Hill. 

Victor Crippen Broome. 

Thomas Reynolds Denny. 

Frank Mathews Corzelius. 

Julius Lynch Pyland. 

Arthur Pulsifer. 

Karrin Allen Hillard. 

William Jesserel Mason, 

Elliott Watkins. 

Francis James Gillespie 

Jesse Lewis Gibney. 

Robert Hale Vesey. 

Clarence Miles Mendenhall, ir. 

Kester Lovejoy Hastings. 

George MeKnight Williamson, Jr. 

Howard Waite Brimmer. 

Charles Milner Smith, jr. 

Albert Brownfield Goodin, 

Walter Joseph Muller. 

Harry Lovejoy Rogers, jr. 

George Bryan Conrad. 

Willinm Stephen Murray. 

Harry Krieger. 

Raymond Wainwright Odor, 

James Clyde Welch. 

Miner Welsh Bonwell. 

John Perry Pence. 

John Leo Binder. 

Joseph Magoffin Glasgow. 

Kliner Mike Jenkins. 

Jnines Lawrence Keasler. 

Rutherford Dent McGiffert. 

Richard Bryan Whee +1 

Thomas Roswell Aaron. 

Charles Llewellyn Gorman. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 

To be first licutenants with rank from November 9, 1018. 

Virst Lieut. John Murray Welch, 

First Lieut. Merrill Clary Sosman. 

iFirst Lieut. Jacob John Mann. 

First Lieut. John Luverne Hemstead. 

Kirst Lieut. (ha.:es Gilbert Irish. 

Kirst Lieut. George Pa'mer McNeill, jr. 

Mirst Lieut. Sidre Ober Rees., jr. 

First Lieut. Oscar Thweatt Kirksey. 

Capt. William Walsh Lerman. 

First Lieut. Vieto Roland Turner. 

First Lieut. Frederic Damrau. 

First Lieut. Charles William Henderson. 

First Lieut. William Donaldson Fleming. 
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Kirst Lieut. Harry Gardner Johnson. 

Virst Lieut. John Henry Murphy. 

Virst Lieut. Charles Anthony Cibelius. 

Virst Lieut. James Winn Sherrill. 

Virst Lieut. Philip Lewis Cook. 

First Lieut. Edward Augustus Lane, 

First Lieut. Charles Fremont Snell. 

First Lieut. Arthur Luis Guerra. 

First Lieut. Maximilian Mark Nemser, 

Capt. Charles Henry Manlove, jr. 

Capt. Eugene Vernon Powell. 

First Lieut. Henry Tayloe Compton, 

First Lieut. John Henry Bullock. 

First Lieut. Howard Barton Swan. 

First Lieut. Walter van Olinda Moore, 

First Lieut, John Nagle Hayes. 

Virst Lieut. Edgar Harvey Albers. 

First Lieut, Benjamin William Lewis. 

first Lieut. Lawrence Henry Fitzgerald. 

First Lieut. George Heinrichs Preston. 

Kirst Lieut. Edgar William Kemner. 

Virst Lieut. Walter Schneider Bennett. 

First Lieut, Louis Frederick Sanmann, 

First Lieut. Maurice Blocher Bender. 

First Lieut, Clifford Edward Bergin. 

Virst Lieut. John Bunting Haines. 

Virst Lieut. Guy Champion Milnor. 

¥Virst Lieut. Robert Bogan. 

First Lieut. James Wright Clarkson. 

Virst Lieut, Floyd Ellsworth Best. 

First Lieut. Paul Seibert Seabold. 

First Lieut. Sidney Jonas Wolfermann, 

First Lieut. Ralph Maurice DeGraff. 

First Lieut. Thomas William Connolly. 

Kirst Lieut. Irl Cephas Riggin. 

Virst Lieut. Whitman Carlisle McConnell, 

Virst Lieut. Clarence Mansfield Reddig. 

First Lieut. Ernest Jacksor Steves. 

Virst Lieut. John Adams Logan. 

First Lieut. Raymond Edwin Elliott. 

First Lieut. George Arnold Brown. 

To be first licutenants with rank from November 15, 1918, 

Maj. Jesse P. Truax. 

Maj. Charles Henry Stearns. 

Maj. Ralph Waldo Newton. 

APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Capt. Albert P. Niblack to be a rear admiral in the Navy from 
the 20th day of March, 1918. 

The following-named officers to be assistant naval constructors 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), from 
the 23d day of September, 1918: 

Willis C. Sutherland, 

Irederick FE. Haeberle, 

Grover C. Klein, and 

Norborne L. Rawlings. 

The foliowing-named pay inspectors to be pay directors in thie 
Navy, with the rank of captain, for temporary service, from the 
5th day of November, 1918: 

George R. Venable, 

David V. Chadwick, 

Trevor W. Leutze, and 

Kugene C. Tobey. 

The following-named paymasters to be pay inspectors in the 
Navy, with the rank of commander, for temporary service, from 
the 5th day of November, 1918: 

Elijah H. Cope, 

William N. Hughes, 

Uarold W. Browning, 

Harry EF, Collins, 

Elsworth H. Van Patten, 

Maurice H. Karker, 

Brainerd M. Dobson, 

John N. Jordan, 

Lewis W. Jennings, jr 

Charles E. Parsons, 

John IF. O'Mara, and 

Raymond FE, Corcoran. 

Carpenter Everette O. Smith to be an assistant naval construe- 
tor in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for 
temporary service, from the 15th day of October, 1918. 

Acting Pay Clerk Hunter J. Norton to be an assistant pay- 
master in the Navy with the rank of ensign for temporary service 
from the 15th day of September, 1918, to correct the date from 
Which he takes rank as previously confirmed. 
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Acting Pay Clerk Aner Erickson to be an assistant paymaster 
in the Navy with the rank of ensign for temporary service from 
ihe 15th day of August, 1918, to correct the date from which he 
tukes rank as previously confirmed. 

The ani vee named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 


in the Navy for temporary service from the 21st day of Septem- 
ber, 1918: 

Herschel P. Cook, 

Charles R. Smith, and 

Gordon M. Jackson. 


Ensign Wilfred E. Shuit, of the United States Naval Reserve 
Force, to be an ensign in the Navy for temporary service from 
the Ist day of November, 1918. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


nominations confirmed by the 
1918. 
SraTes Constr, 


Ereccutive Senate November 18, 
UNITED 
CLASS 4. 
George A. Bucklin to be a consul of class 4. 
Unitrep STATES District JUDGE. 
John W. Hanan to be United States district judge, district of 
the Canal Zone, 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Charles IF. Clyne to be United States attorney, northern dis 
trict of Illinois. 


Pr 
IN 


Coast GUARD. 


The following-named first lieutenants to be 
Coast Guard for temporary service: 

William P. Kain, 

Floyd J. Sexton, 

Cement J. Tedd, 

Gustavus U. Stewart, 

Joseph F. Farley, jr., 

David P. Marvin, 

Cart H. Abel, and 

Edward M. Webster. 

First lieutenants of Engineers to be captains of Engineers in 
the Coast Guard for temporary service: 

sJenjamin ©. Thorn, 

Milton R. Daniels, 

Ellis Reed-Hill, 

Francis C. Allen, 

Mayson W. Torbet, and 

Gustavus R. O'Connor. 


captains in 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS NAVY. 


Charles I. 


IN THE 


Capt. Itughes to be a admiral for 
service, 
Commander 


service, 


rear temporary 


Allen Buchanan to be a captain for temporary 


Lieut. William L. Wright to be a lieutenant commander for 
temporary service. 

Lieut. Hamilton V. Bryan to be a lieutenant commander for 
te — iry service. 

Lieut, Elroy L. Vanderkloot to be a lieutenant commander for 
temporary service. 

Lieut. Wilbur J. Ruble to be a lieutenant commander for tem- | 


porary service. 


Lieut. John R. Palmer to be a lieutenant commander for tem- 
porary service, 
The following-named naval constructors, with the rank of 


commander, to be naval constructors, with the rank of captain, 
for temporary service: 

Henry Williams and 

Henry T. Wright. 

The following-named naval constructors, with 
lieutenant commander, to be naval constructors, 
of commander, for temporary service: 

Alexander H. Van Keuren, 

Roy W, Ryden, 

Waldo P. Druley, 

Paul H. Fretz, 

Fred G. Coburn, and 

Herbert S. Howard. 

The following-named assistant naval constructors, with 
rank of lieutenant (junior grade), to be assistant naval 
structors, with the rank of lieutenant, for temporary service: 

Henry R. Oster, 

William H. Hopkins, jr., 

Lawrence B, Richardson, 

Homer N, Wallin, 


the rank of 
with the rank 


} 
the 


con- } 
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William J, Malone, 

Raiph S. MeDowell, sud 

William C. Wade. 

The following-named officers to be assistant naval constructors, 
With the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for temporary 


service: 
Michael C, 
William 
Frank A. 


Faber, 
A. Nightingale, 
Saar, and 


Garrison R. Arey. 

Capt. John A. Hoogewerff to be a rear admiral. 

Capt. Marbury Johnston to be a rear admiral. 

Lieut. Commander Fletcher L. Sheffield to be a commander. 


Lieut. Commander Louis Shane to be a commander. 
Ensign Merrill T. Kinne to be a lieutenant (junior 
Commander Frank H. Clark to be a captain. 


grade) 


The following-named lieutenant commanders to be eom- 
manders: 

Allen Buchanan, 

John M. Enochs, 

Clarence L. Arnold, and 

Frederick L. Oliver. 

The following-named lieutenants te he lieutenant eom- 
manders: 

Claude A, Bonvillian, 

Herndon B. Kelly, 

Hamilton I’. Glover, and 

George H. Bowdey 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 


tenants: 
Franklin 
James A, 
Richard 


S. Steinwachs, 
Logan, 
I’. Myers, 
Carleton H. Wright, 
Schuyler Mills, 
Carroll M. Hall, 
John J. Brown, 
James C. Monfort, 
Lunsford L. Hunter, 
Daniel kK. Barbey, 
Walter S. Haas, and 
John P. Bowden. 
The following-named ensigns to be 
Homer H. H. Harrison, 
James R. Kyle, jr., and 
Albert R. Stephan. 
Midshipman Herschel P. Cook to be an ensign. 
Boatswain Edmund Delavy to be a chief boatswain. 
Machinist John A. Ward to be a chief machinist. 
Lloyd C. MeDonald to be an assistant dental surgeon 
rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 


lieutenants (junior grade) s 


with the 


The following-named officers to be assistant naval construe- 
tors with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 
Henry R. Oster, 


William H. Hopkins, jr., 

Lawrence B. Richardson, 

Ilomer N. Wallin, 

William J. Malone, 

Ralph S. MeDowell, 

William C. Wade. 

The following lieutenants 
temporary service: 

Conrad Ridgely, 

Kdward O. MeDonnell, 

Walter S. De Liny, 

Hans Ertz, 

Hubert V. La Bombard, 

Thomas M. Shock, 

Robert P. Mohle, 

Robert A. Lavender, 

Walter S. Haas, 

Aaron S. Merrill, 


and 


‘tufenant eommanders for 


Charlie P. MeFeaters, 
George D. Hull, nd 
James Kk. Brenner. 


The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) be lieu- 

tenants for temporary service: 
William Seyford, 
Gieorge FE. Maynard, 
Gottlieb Sherer, 
Arthur B. MeCrary, 
Axel Lindblad, 
Seldon L. Almon, 
‘Thomas W. Mather 


Chares L. Poor, jr. 


to 


and 
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Ensign Stuyvesant Wainwright, jr., to be a lieutenant (junior | George C. Fuller. 


grade) for temporary service William M. Quigley, 
The following-named wurrant oflicers to be ensigns for tem- Albert R. Mack, 
porary service: James A. Saunders, and 
William Pfeffer, John H. Culin. 
‘ Benjamin V. Goepfert, The following-named acting pay clerks to be assistant pay- 
Lester KE. Auger, masters for temporary service; 
Charles R. Hoffecker, Clarence EK. Kastenbein, 
Samuel A. Katz, James H. Stevens, 
Walter G. Neal, Ellsworth IF’. Sparks, 
Edward G. Nolan, Trigg M. Smith, 
Walter F. A. Dixon, William G. Conrad, 
Hdward A. Stein, Orville F. Byrd, 
Willinm R. Ross, Ellory F. Carr, 
Scott E, Peck, and James D. G. Wognum, 
Angus V. Chisholm. Edgar C. Hartup, 
The following-named enlisted men to be ensigus for tempo- Robert Von Ritter, 
rary service: David A. Bachman, 
George Kk. Hummer, Daniel L. McCarthy, 
Arnold Hanchett, John E. Wood, 
Charles F. Grisham, Harry A. Miller, 
William Hartenstein, Harvey R. Dye, 
Leonard Sicer, Norris D. Whitehill, 
Henry L. Burmann, Verney Carroll, 
Edward J. Tyrrell, Louis A. Puckett. 
Virgil D. Duke, George Scratchley, 
Charlie S. East, Charles B. Forrest, 
William C. Betzer, John P. Killeen, 
Ralph Kk. Thomas, Karl S. Farnum, 
Richard W. Thompson, . Lester B. Karelle, 
John H. Thomas, Harold E. Walker, 
James M. Haynes, Willard B. Hinckley, 
Jesse F. Cordes, Charles H. Gillilan, 
Joe R. Robson Jacob K. Ziesel, 
John S. Hawkins, Hunter J. Norton, 
Erastus Kk. McClaine, Leon Dancer. 
Reuben F. Davis, and Charles I. Ritt, 
Charles H,. Trask, Joseph W. Cavanagh, 
The following-named acting pay clerks to be assistant pay- Harry E. Wickham, jr., 
masters With rank of ensign, for temporary service: William O. Wood, 
Mason EF. Mitchell, Samuel E. Thompson, 
Albert T. Creightney, James E. Brennan, 
Ervine R. Brown, Joseph M. Devine, 
Charles Musil, George L. Thomas, 
Forrest Ivanhoe, Theodore M. Stock, and 
tay IK. Snedaker, Chester LB. Peake 
Samuel L. Bates. Brig. Gen. (temporary) Charles G. Long to be a brigadier 
Clifton I, DuFilho, general in the Marine Corps. 
George W. Davis, Col. Smedley D. Butler to be a brigadier general in the Marine 
Guild Bruda, Corps, for temporary service. 
Chauncey J. Buckley, Col. (temporary) Newt H. Hall to be a colonel in the Marine 
Don M. Robinson, Corps, 
Evans C. Sorenson, Lieut. Col. (temporary) Harold C. Snyder to be lieutenant 
Mdward E. Thiele colonel in the Marine Corps. 
Arthur C, Schroeder, The following-named captains to be majors in the Murine 
| John T. Knox, Corps, for temporary service: 
Robert R. Blaisdell, Ethelbert Talbot, 
red W. Lynch, jr., Louis R. de Roode, and 
Charles Schaaf John A. Minnis. 
Kdmund J. Flynn, The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 
Louis F. Randall, | Marine Corps for temporary service; 
Ray W,. Byrns, Robert P. Jeter, 
Walter Wilson, jr., Lawrence B. Smith, 
Villiam W. Wise, Richard O. Sanderson,- 
John T. Neighorn, Louis S. Davis, 
Guy E. Holmes, Jonathan Lueas, jr., 
Aivin S, Reid Archie W. French, 
William D. Blaker, William L. York, 
Howard B. Stout, Harry D. Gibbons, 
Robert H. Lenson, John F. Williams, 
Arthur ©. Wallen, Howard B. Freeman, and 
Kdward F. Ney, and Bruce J. Mansfie'd. 
Ernest C, Middleton. | The fol’owing-named second lieutenants to be first Heutenants 
The following-named citizens to be acting chaplains, with the | in the Marine Corps, for temporary service: 
rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for temporary service: Melvin J. Stinchfield, jr., 
Carl W. Becker, Pierson M. Tuttle, 
William F. Blaekard, Herman L. McLeod, 
Edward C. Boynton, Clarence H. Hartley, 
John A, MeCarthy, John T. Selden, 
John R. Spann, and Frank C. Myers, 
Umphrey Lee, Joseph D. Broderick, 
The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders Louis A. Perraud, 
for temporary service: Grant L. Hill, 
Harry TD). McHenry, Arthur F. Sennholtz, 
Harry R. Bogusch, Carl R. Dietrich, 
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Edward B. Irving, 

Wells W. Miller, 

Keesler B. Low, 

George Ehrhart, jr., 

Elmer E. Hall, and 

Charles F. Worthen. 
PosSTMASTERS. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Owen A. O'Neil, Chatham. 


NEW MEXICO. 
Harvey Springer, Dawson. 
MISSISSIPPLL 


John R, Meunier, Biloxi. 

Charner W. Triplett, jr., Carthage. 
Josie P. Bullock, Drew. 

Robert M. Izard, Newhebron. 
John J. Stokes, Osyka, 

Harrison L, Robins, Rienzi. 
William W, Cain, West. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, November 18, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Alnnighty Father, dispenser of all wisdom, power, and good- 
ness, we bless Thy holy name that the world-wide war is over; 
but in the readjustment which must inevitably follow we pray 
that Thy counsels may prevail in the task of selecting strong, 
pure, neble men who shall sit in the peace council; that they 
may measure out justice to those who need discipline, mercy 
to those who need mercy, reparation to those who need repara- 
tion, and comfort to those who are in sorrow; and that, above 
all, great principles for the guidance of nations shall be estab- 
lished in a peace which shall endure forever; that Thy king- 
dom may come and Thy will be done in earth as in heaven, 
through the precepts and example of Thy Son Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, November 14, 
1918, was read and approved. 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER ELECT. 


Mr. COADY. Mr. Speaker, I ask that Mr. Carvitre D. 
Benson, of Maryland, who was elected to fill the unexpired 
term of our late colleague, Mr. Tarrorr, be sworn in this 
morning. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has the credentials of the gentle- 
man from Maryland, and they are in regular form. 

Mr. BENSON appeared before the bar of the House and took 
the oath prescribed by law. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A message in writing from the President of the United States 
Was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House 
of Representatives that the President had approved and signed 
bills of the following titles: 

On October 29, 1918: 

H. R. 12976. An act providing for the protection of the users 
of the telephone and telegraph service and the properties and 
tunds belonging thereto during Government operation and 
control. 

On October 30, 1918: 

H. R. 12404. An act authorizing the construction of a build- 
ing for the Public Health Service in the city of Washington, 
D. C. 

On November 1, 1918: 

H. J. Res. 340. Joint resolution making appropriations for 
certain necessary operations of the Government for the month 
of November, 1918, and for other purposes. 

On November 4, 1918: 

H. R,. 13086. An act making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in appropriations for the fiseal year ending June 30, 
1919, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and 
for other purposes. 

On November 5, 1918: 

Il. R. 12488. An act authorizing the conveyance of the United 
States jail and land on which the same is located at Guthrie, 
Okla., to Logan County, Okla. 


On November 7, 1918: 
H. R. 7637. An act to authorize the construction and main- 


tenance of a dike on Depot Slough, Lincoln County, Oreg. 
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H. R. 11949. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across Pearl River, between Pearl River County, 
Miss., and Washington Parish, La. 

H. R. 12631. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Winnebago, in the State of Illinois, and the town of 
Rockford, in said county and State, to construct a bridge across 
Rock River, at or near Camp Grant. 

H. R. 12778. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Little Calumet River, in Cook County, State of Illi- 
nois, at or near the village of Riverdale, in said county. 

H. R. 13036. An act transferring jurisdiction and control for 
the period of the war over the Southern Branch of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers from the board of man- 
agers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to 
the Secretary of War for use for Army hospital purposes. 

H. R. 10205. An act to provide for the consolidation of na- 
tional banking associations. 

REFORM IN THE CIVIL SERVICE (H. 

3D SESS.). 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which the Clerk read, as 
follows: 


DOC, NO. 1457, GOTH CONG., 


T'o the Senate and House of Representatives: 

As required by che act of Congress to regulate and improve 
the civil service of the United States, approved January 16, 1883, 
I transmit herewith the Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the United 
States Civil Service Commission for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1918. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THe Wuiter Howusr, November 18, 1918. 

The SPEAKER. Ordered printed and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

REFERENCE OF THE PRESIDENT. 

The SPEAKER. The message read by the President of the 
United States here the other day about the armistice the Chair 
neglected to refer, and he now refers it to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


THE ADDRESS OF 


LEAVE ABSENCE. 

Mr. BrRUMBAUGH, by unanimous consent, was granted leave 
of absence, for two weeks, on account of illness, 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn until Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 7 
minutés p. m.) the House adjourned until Thursday, November 
21, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


O} 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORITALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXiT, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SCOTT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 13139) providing 
for the free transportation of soldiers, sailors, and marines in 
the service of the United States on all railroads operated and 
controlled by the United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HICKS.: A bill (H. R. 13140) giving to every person 
who receives an honorable discharge from the naval service a 
bonus of one month’s pay; to the Committee on Navai Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13141) giving to every person who receives 
an honorable discharge from military service a bonus of one 
month’s pay; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 13142) making the 11th day 
of November in each and every year a legal public holiday; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 13143) extending the time for 
the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
rear the city of New Orleans, La.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Resolution (H. Res. 449) relating to 
allowance for .railroad fare, quarters, and subsistence of dis- 
charged soldiers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DRANE: Resolution (H. Res. 450) authorizing the 
Clerk of the House to pay Mary B. Jones, daughter of Thomas 
D. Jones, late an employee of the House of Representatives, a 
sum equal to six months’ compensation at the rate he was re- 
ceiving at the time of his death; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 350) declaring 
the 11th day of November a national holiday to be known as 
Wilson Day; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. MAHER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 351) declaring 
November 11 of each year to be a national holiday ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 18144) granting an increase 
of pension to Michael Fogarty; to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 18145) granting a pension to Feronka 
Dotzenrot; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

sy Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 13146) for the relief of Carolyn 
Wheeler Kobbe; to the Committee on Claims. 

sy Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 18147) granting a pension 
io Albert Beehler ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (Hf. R. 13148) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Koepplinger; to the Committee on Pensions. 

\lso, a bill (H. R. 13149) granting an increase of pension to 
Bavin Copeland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18150) granting an increase of pension to 
Manly R. Yardley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 13151) granting an increase of pension to 
John Daily: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18152) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Ramey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC, 

Tnder clause 1 of Rule XXII, 

Mr. DARROW presented a resolution of the United Business 
Men's Association of Philadelphia, Pa., in favor of legislation 
providing for the retirement of superannuated Government em- 
ployees, which whs referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
loreign Commerce. . 





SENATE. 
Tuurspay, November 21, 1918. 


The chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we have come to Thee with the great burdens of 
state upon our hearts and minds. Thou hast brought us to the 
day of victory and great glory has come to our arms. Thou hast 
brought us into vital contact with the nations of the earth. 
‘Thou hast given us a place of great power in the world. We 
desire in the exercise of our great obligations and duties to keep 
before us Thy will, to build states and to build a world citizen- 
ship upon the unchanging principles of Thy revealed will. Guide 
us day by day as we labor to advance the interests of mankind. 
Give us constantly the assurance of Thy presence and blessing. 
J’or Christ’s sake. Amen. 

‘The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Monday last, when on request of Mr. SHEPPARD and by 
unanimous consent the further reading was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


Prettyman, D. D., offered the 


SENATOR FROM MISSOURI, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I present the credentials of Sena- 
tor-elect SELDEN P. SpENcER, of Missouri, and ask that they be 
read to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

THE STATE OF MIssounRr, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
To ‘tHe PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 5th day of November, 1918, SELDEN P. 
Srencer war duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State of Mis- 
souri a Senator from said State to represent said State in the Senate 
of the United States for the unexpired term of the late William Joe! 
Stone, 

In testimony whereof, I hereunto set my hand and cause to be affixed 
the great seal of the State of Missouri. Done at the city of Jefferson, 
this 19th day of November, A, D. 1918. 

FREDERICK D. GarDNeEr, 

By the Governor: 

[SEAL] JouHN L. SULLIVAN, 

Secretary of State. 


Is there objection to the ereden- 
Is the newly elected Senator in the 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tials? [After a pause. ] 
Chamber? 

Mr. REED. He is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He will present 
desk and take the oath of office. 

Mr. SPENCER was escorted to the Vice President’s desk by 
Mr. Reep, and the oath prescribed by law having been adminis- 
tered to him he took his seat in the Senate. 

SENATOR FROM KENTUCKY. 

Mr. President, at the last meeting of the Sen- 


himself at the 


Mr. CURTIS. 


ate I objected to calling the name of Senator Martin of Ken- 
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tucky because there had been no one selected at the general 
election to fill out the short term occasioned by the death of 
the late Senator James. As this raises a new question, I ask 
unanimous consent that the question as to Mr. Marrin’s 
right to a seat in the Senate be referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections for investigation and report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

SENATOR FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chai: presents the credentials 
of Hon. Henry W. Keyes, Senator elect from the State of New 
Hampshire for the term of six years beginning March 4, 1919, 
The credentials will be printed in the Recorp and placed on tile, 

The credentials are as follows: 

STATE OF New HAMPSHIRE, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 

To the PresIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED SYVATES: 

. This is to certify that on the 5th day of November, 1918, Henry W. 
KEYES was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State of New 
Ilampshire a Senator from said State to represent said State in the 
Senate of the United States for the term of six years, beginning on the 
4th day of March, 1919. 

Witness: His excellency, our governor, Henry W. Keyes, and our seal 
hereto affixed at Concord, this 15th day of November, A. D. 1918. 

Higxnry W. Keyes, Governor, 


The Chair 


By the governor: 
| SEAL. ] EDWIN C. BEAN, 

Secretary of State, 
CONGRATULATORY CABLEGRAMS FROM AMERICAN REPUBLICS, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a congratulatory cablegram from the president of the Council 
of State of Haiti, which will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

PorT AU PRINCE, November 17, 
To the Senate of the United States, 
Washington: 

The Council of State of Haiti, happy at the success of the arms of 
the United States and allies, expresses to the Senate of the United 
States its confidence in a final peace founded on right, justice, and 
humanity. 


1918, 


LEGITIME, 
President of the Council of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The cablegram will referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, before it is referred I 
should like to state that the Committee on Foreign Relations 
have had under consideration several messages of a similar sort 
from legislative bodies of American Republics and have in- 
structed me to report a resolution requesting the Vice President 
to acknowledge the receipt of the same, and I should like to 
have the privilege of incorporating this message from Haiti for 
the same purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is 
hears none, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If there is no objection, I will report at 
this time the resolution which the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions presents and ask that the Secretary incorporate with the 
names in the resolution the message received from the Republie 
of Haiti. I do this because we are on the eve of final adjourn- 
ment and there ought to be a prompt acknowledgment. I ask 
that the Secretary may read the resolution as modified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 340) as modified 
and accompanying report, as *ollows: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
eablegram addressed to the President of tho Senate of the United States 
by Ricardo Dols President of tne Senate of the Republic of Cuba, 
dated November 11, 1918; and also the cablegram addressed to the 
President of the Senate of the United States by Ismael Vasquez, presi- 
dent of the Senate of the Republic of Bolivia, and Atiliano Aparicio, 
secretary of state of Bolivia; and also the cablegram addressed to the 
President of the Senate of the United States by President Legitime, 
of State of Haiti; and also the cablegram addressed 


be 


there objection? The Chair 


which were referred the 


signed by Ricardo Areco, its president, and M. Solsona, the secretary, 
all of which congratulate the Senate ot the United States upon a 
successful termination of the war, having had the same under con- 
sideration, favorably report for adoption the foilo.. ing resolution : 

Resolved, That the Vice President be, and he is hereby, requested, in 
the name of the Senate of the United States, to acknowledge the 
receipt of the cablegrams addressed to the Vice President of the 
United States by the Senate of Cuba, the Senate of Bolivia, the Senate 
of Uruguay, and the Council of State of Haiti, all of which con- 
gratulate the Senate of the United States upon a successful termina- 
tion of the war, and to express the appreciation of the Senate for the 
friendly greetings and congratulations contained therein. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the resolution is adopted. 
AFFAIRS IN COSTA RICA, 
Mr. LODGE. I present a cablegram from San Jose, Costa 
Rica, and ask that it may be read and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


The Chair 








1918. 


The VICE.PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be read. 
The Seeretary read as follows: 
SAN Josnr, CosTr 
Senator Lopeg, Washington, D. C.: 
President Tinoco declared twelfth holiday. Enthusiastic celebration 
by Government officials and people of Costa Rica, joined by all foreign 
residents of allied nations. Resolution in joint session of Congress to 
celebrate allied victory opposed strenuously by anti-Tinoco and pre 
German Congressman Roberto Hernandez, Carlos Diaz, Everisto Mora. 
\fter day of excitement, friends of Tinoco, pro-allied members, passed 
esolution. Our chargé d’affaires’s |Johnson| indiscreet public speech 
was construed and discussed under great excitement in Congress as an 
ittack upen the Government. About 20 young men gathered near our 


Rica, November 16, 178. 


legation, attempting demonstration against the Government, crying 
‘Death to the Government,” under the delusion they would be pro- 
tected by Johnson. The police immediately dispersed them, causing 


some friction with our representative. The great pro-German and 
german influence will not be able to destroy the present Government. 
Vinancial condition goed, farmers prosperous, and pro-allies happy. 
Johnson’s open approval for more than a year of pro-German attempts 
to destroy the present Government and his notorious attempt to have 
the agent here of the British bondholders seriously injure the country 
financially should be immediately investigated by our Government. 
Joun N. PorHaM. 
TRANSPORTATION OF THE MAILS poc. NO. 302). 


(s. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- | 


tion from the Postmaster General, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, certain information relative to the authorization and di- 
rection for the readjustment of compensation to be paid to 
riilread companies for the transportation of the mails, ete., 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Vost 
Roads and ordered to be printed. 
MESSAGE 
\ message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed 
io n concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 60) providing that in 
le enroliment of the bill H. R. 11945, an act to enable the See- 
retary of Agriculture to carry out during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled *‘ An act to pro- 


FROM THE HOUSE. 
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vide further for the national security and defense by stimulat- | 


ng nericulture and facilitating the distribution of agricultural 
products, and for other purposes,” the Clerk be authorized to 
make certain corrections, ete., in which it requested the cen- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that 
1 Concurrent resolution (H., Con. 


the House had agreed to 
Res. 61) authorizing 


the | 


President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- | 


resentatives to close the present session of the Congress by ad- 
journing their respective Houses on the 21st day of November, 
IN1S, at 5 o'clock post meridian, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 
ENROLLED 3B 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President : 

H. R. 282. An act amending the public buildings act approved 
March 4, 1918, providing for the purchase of a site for a public 
building at Nogales, Ariz. ; and 

H.R. 10818. An act to authorize the county of Loudon, in the 
State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge across the Tennessee 
River near Loudon, Tenn, 


ILLS 


STGNED. 


FINAI 


Mr. KELLOGG obtained the floor 
follows the reference of the House concurrent resolution, 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Minnesota will yield to me, I will ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the concurrent resolution which 
has just been received from the House of Representatives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President-—— 

Mir. KELLOGG. If the consideration of the concurrent reso- 
lution is going to involve debate I shall have to object until I 
linish my remarks, which will only occupy a few moments. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do not think the resolution 


ADJOURN MENT. 
and presented matter which 


is 
debatable, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not debatable. 
Mr. BORAH. The Chair asked if there was objection to 


ihe consideration of the resolution, 
Mr. BRANDEGEBER. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
iion must go to the Committee on Appropriations. 


I should like to hear the resolution read. } 
if there is an objection the resolu- | 
If not the | 


Chair will lay the resolution before the Senate for considera- | 


tion. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should like to have the resolution read 
if there is no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will lay the resolution 
before the Senate and see what can be done. 





| 
| 
| 
i 
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Mr. MARTIN of Virginia.. There is no question but that the 
Committee on Appropriations is unanimously in faver the 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the concurrent resolution, as follows: 


of 


liouse resolution 61 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Repre 
sentatives be authorized to close the present session of the Congress by 
adjourning their respective Houses on the 21st day of November, 1918, 
at 5 o'clock post meridian. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution ? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it has been suggested by the 
Senator from Virginia that the resolution is not debatable. I 
ask the Chair whether that tu correct interpretation of the 
rule? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that the resolu 
tion is the sume as a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And is not debatable? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. And that motions to adjourn are not 
debatable, 

Mr, CUMMINS. 
ment sine die. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. There is, I believe, a precedent that 
a resolution to adjourn sine die is not debatable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the resolution is 
not debatable. Senators know whether they want to adjourn 
or whether they do not. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia has 
suggested that if the resolution went to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations undoubtedly the committee would be unanimously 
in favor of it. I do not intend to make any particular opposi- 
tion to adjournment, but I do not think it is well advised; and 
if there is an opportunity to vote, I shall vote against it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration ef the resolution? ‘ 

Mr. BORAH. I am going to object to the present considera- 
tion in order to give us time to know whether we want to adopt 
it or not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I did not hear what 
ruled in respect to the final adjournment resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations, there being an ob- 
jection to its consideration. 


concurrent 


is 


This, however, is a resolution for adjourn- 


referred to 


the Chair 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask the Chair if he ruled that 
the resolution must go to the committee? Can not a metion to 
adjourn be considered without going to a committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is a resolution which in- 
variably goes to the Committee on Appropriations. untess by 
unanimous consent ii is considered by the Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Very well, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sueh resolutions have been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations ever since the 


present occupant of the chair has presided in the Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN Virginia. I am not making any question 
about the ruling, but I suggest that that course has been pur- 
sued for convenience. That committee has jurisdiction of the 
matter, if any committee has, but I have never Known that it 
was obligatory to refer a motion to adjourn or a resolution to 


ol 


adjourn to a committee. If it goes to any committee, it goes 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and IT am perfectly willing 
that it should go to that committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will sugzest that reports 


of committees will soou be in order. 


CONTROL OF CABLE LINES 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I send to the desk the reso 
lution adopted by the Association of State Railway and Utili- 
ties Commissions at a meeting held in Washington the 13th and 
14th of November, pertaining to the taking over of the 
telegraph, and telephone lines, and I ask that the same be read. 


cable, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
Whereas it is apparent that the ends sought to be attained by Federal 
contro! of telephone and telegraph lines as a war measure hav 
already been satistied as far as is possible, and it is not perceivablk 


further Government 
preperties to St 


that under existing conditions it is desirable that 
control be exercised pending the return of 
control; and 


such 


Whereas during the short period of such contre] and operation by the 
Federal Government there has been practically no interference or 
change in the corporate organization, management, or propertics of 
said telephone and telegraph companies; and 
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Whereas pending the natural 
State commissions are embarrassed by the assumption by the Post- 


termination of such Federal control the 


master General of exclusive control over rates: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That this association does respectfully recommend to the 
Postmaster General that the Iederal control of the = and tele- 
graph lines cease soon as practicable and the military necessity 
therefor shall have ended. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I also send to the desk a public statement 
from Mr. Clarence H. Mackay, president of both the Postal 
Telegraph & Cable Co. and the Commercial Cable Co., together 
with a letter of Mr. Mackay addressed to Mr. Burleson, Post- 
master General, which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the Secretary will read, 

The Secretary read as follows: 


as 


The Chair 


PRESIDENT MACKAY PROTESTS. 

Clarence If, Mackay, president of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. and 
the Commercial Cable Co., on being asked regarding the Government 
taking the control of the cable lines, said: 

“IT can not understand why the Government takes over the cables as 
a war measure notwithstanding the war being now practically ended. 
The cable companies have rendered splendid service ever since the out- 
break of the European war four years ago. Why at this late day the 
Post Office Department takes over the cables as a war necessity, in the 
face of the fact that the Navy Department has censored all cable mes- 
sages since April, 1917, and is still censoring them, is beyond my com- 
prehension. And why, also, the Government should saddle itself with 
this added burden when, on the other hand, it is trying to reduce the 
war expense is a mystery. 

“The cables, cxeept for the last few days, have been worked to their 
full capacity, and Government operation can not increase that capacity 
nor make the rates any cheaper. In fact, I have no doubt that Govern- 
ment operation will result in loss, just as the Government operation of 
the land lines will undoubtedly result in a very heavy loss. Only a few 
days ago I wrote Mr. Burleson requesting that the land lines be turned 
back to the companies, so as to limit the loss of the Government. That 
letter is quite in point, and re@ds as follows: 

“* NOVEMBER 11, 1918. 
** ion. ALBERT S. Brrieson, 
** Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 


My Dkar Mr. BURLESON: In view of the fact that an armisiice 
with Germany has now been signed and a treaty of peace will probably 
be agreed upon quickly, I take the liberty of suggesting that the tele- 
graph lines be returned to the two telegraph companies at once, as 
authorized by the President's proclamation, which states that you shall 
be at liberty to relinquish *“‘in whole or in part to the owners thereof 
- 7  * ey tae CU6CUhCU system or any part thereof.” 

‘Such action on your part would save the Government a great deal 
of money, because, as I am informed, the compensation which has been 
agreed upon between you and the Western Union Telegraph Co. is much 
more than that telegraph company fs now earning from month to month. 
That compensation is even more than that company’s earnings for 1917, 
which was the most profitable year in its history. The earnings of that 
company for the first seven months of this year as reported to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission were $1,357,225 less than they were for 
the same period of last year (including cable operations, but any de- 
crease in such cable earnings was undoubtedly more than offset by the 
alleged decrease of $578,000 in taxes), which would indicate that the 
year ending July 51, 1919, will show a loss to the Government in con- 
nection with that company of at least $2,326,668, and in all probability 
considerably in excess of that figure. I do not know what the corre- 
sponding figures of the Bell Telephone Co. are, but there is no reason for 
the Government continuing to bear these losses, inasmuch as it can stop 
them immediately by returning the lines to the telegraph companies. 
That such a step would meet with general approval is indicated by the 
speech of Senator MARTIN, of recent date, in which he urges Immediate 
retrenchment in all branches of the Government. 

“* There is no such deficiency in your operation of the Postal ele- 
graph lines, Inasmuch as no compensation has yet been agreed upon as 
to that company 

“* Again, the sooner competition in the telegraph business is restored 
the greater I believe will be the satisfaction of the public. As you are 
aware, the joint resolution of Congress of July 16, 1918, authorizing 
the taking of control of the telegraphs and telepbones was purely a 
war measure “for national security and defense,” and this is empha- 
nized by the fact that Congress provided that Federal control “ shall 
not extend beyond the date of the proclamation by the President of the 
exchange of ratifications of the treaty of peace,” as against the rail- 
road Federal-control bill, which continued the period of Federal control 
for a period of 21 months after the war. If Congress had intended the 
telegraph and telephone Federal-control act to be other than a purely 
war measure, Congress would have made its continuance last for the 
same period as the railroad control. The fact that the telegraph-tele- 
phone control was purely a war measure was also most emphatically 
emphasized in the debates in both Houses of Congress when the resolu- 
tion was passed, 

**Cortainly the war no longer justifies the Government's retaining 
these telegraph lines for war purposes. In fact, since August 1, 1918, 
when the Government first took control of the telegraph lines for war 
purposes, there has not been a single act in such operation, so far as I 
ean ascertain, that has been different from what such operation would 
have been if the telegraph companies had been allowed to continue 
their own control and the Government had not taken over the lines for 
war purposes, ‘Shis merely emphasizes the propriety and wisdom of the 
lines being turned back at once, 

‘The compensation to the Postal Telegraph-Cable system is now in 
eourse of discussion with your committee, but if you think well of the 
Fuggestion to return the lines to both telegraph companies, the Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Co. is willing to waive any claim for compensation and 
accept what the lines have actually earned since the beginning of Fed- 
eral control, All this would save the Government from the loss which 
it is now sustaining from month to month. 

**On the other hand, if the Government is to continue to keep con- 
trol of our lines, we certainly are entitled to the same profits that we 
made during the year prior to July, 1918, which you will notice includes 
the tirst six months of 1918, in which six months, as stated above, the 
Western Union earnings showed a considerable decline, but which was 
apparently not considered in arriving at their compensation. You will 
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observe, therefore, that the basis on which we are willing to accept com- 
pensation is more favorable to the Government than you have granted to 
the Western Union. Apparently war compensation is based upon war 
rolits, and we are entitled to the same treatment as the Western Union 
n this respect. I am, 
“*Yours, respectfully, CLARENCE Hf. Mackay, 
* Presiden?’ ”? 

When Newcom) Carlton, president of the Western Union, was asked 
=. statement regarding the Government's seizure of the cables he 
said: 

“TI have nothing to say on the matter, 
from Washington.” 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, if there is no objection in 
the Senate, I should like to make a few very brief remarks upon 
this petition and statement, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
hears none. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, it will be remembered {hat 
we had carried on the war for nearly a year and a half before 
it occurred to anyone that it was necessary to take over the 
telegraphs and telephones and cables as @ war measure. When 
the bill was reporied to the Senate for that purpose, the advo 
cates of the bill made no claim that there was any necessity 
then existing for taking over the telegraph lines. The principal 
advocates upon the floor of the Senate, the Senator from Al:- 
bama [Mr. Unprerwoop] and the Senator from Illinois | Mr 
LEwIs], made it very plain to the Senate and to the country 
that the President had no immediate intention of taking over 
the telegraphs and telephones; that they know of no necessity 
for so doing then existing; but that the passage of the bill was 
simply asked to empower the President to take over the tel 
graphs and the telephones in the event the necessity of the war 
should demand it thereafter. I now wish to call attention very 
briefly to the language of these Senators upon this subject and 
to show how the action of the Government squares with the 
spokesmen of the administration. Mr. UNbeRwoop said: 

The committee does not present this bill to the Senate with a view 


point that there is any necessity In this hour confronting the country 
as a reason why these lines should be taken over. 


But it was simply an act, he said, empowering the President 


Any statement must come 


Is there objection? The Chair 


to meet the emergency if it should arise. The Senate wil! 
remember, I think, the speech of the Senator from Illinois, 


in which he said: 

I deny absolutely that there is a foundation for the charge max 
that the joint resolution authorizes the President to operate the prope: 
ties to the exclusion of the companies which own them. 

Sir, I do hold and present to these honorable Senators this thought: 
That when we had passed the joint resolution the President under 
no wise takes possession of this property, under no circumstances |ut 
one does he assume to operate it. The power to him granted by th« 
joint resolution is never to be exercised until subsequently to it 
passage there are circumstances manifest to him from evidence incon 
trovertible, proved and evident, that for the national security or fo 
the defense of the country he should step in and assume that control. 

And he proceeded to say that the telephone and telegraph line 
would be operated by the companies as usual. He said: 

The owners will exercise the same domination over the plant; there 
will be nothing disturbed ; there will be nothing interrupted, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to in- 
terrupt him? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Mlinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. I only desire that the Senator from Minnesota 
make clear what I knew was his intention. He referred to the 
speech of the Senator from Illinois, and [ should like to have 
the Recorp show that it was myself and not my colleague | Mr. 
SHERMAN] who made those observations, in order that he may 
not bear the responsibility. I also desire that it shall appear 
that the remarks were made upon a resolution that was then 
pending before the body, if the Senator from Minnesota wil! 
allow me to make that suggestion. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think everyone understood that I referred 
to the junior Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. President, it was also stated upon the floor of the Senate 
that Congress was about to take a recess, and that something 
might happen that would require the President to take over the 
telegraph and telephone lines during the recess. 

Mr. President, some of us had doubts upon that subject. We 
believed that it was part of a scheme really inaugurated by the 
Postmaster General, who had always been in favor of it, to 
take over the telegraph and telephone and cable lines as pr« 
liminary to Government ownership and Government operation, 
as we believed the same step was taken in the case of the rail- 
roads. We were assured, however, that it was simply a war 
measure for the national security and defense. Now, what hap- 
pened? Immediately after the passage of the resolution the 
President issued a proclamation taking over the telegraph and 
telephone lines and placing the Postmaster General in charge o! 
their operation; but the cables were not taken over for reasons, 
I believe, that everybody understands. In the first place, the 


cable lines were thoroughly censored; not a message since 191%, 








wing oul into the war, has been or could be sent over 


cutis 
cern cable lines until it had been read or censored by officers 
United States Government, which was and is as it should 


fhere was apparently no necessity for taking them over; 
for taking over the telegraph and tele- 
lines, as subsequent events have clearly developed. 
Now, after the war is over we are met by the astounding 
oposition that as a war necessity, for the national security 
d defense, it is necessary to take over the cable lines, or at 
a part of thceim-— those cable lines only, I believe, running 
I can not find out that any of the cable lines run- 
ing to South America have been taken over. I do not know 
hether the cable lines across the Pacific have been taken over, 
it I assume that they have been, as they are a part of the 
Conunercial Cable Co.'s lines, 
fter the war is. over, when we are assured that it can not 
esumed, because the central empires will be rendered im- 
ent to Carry it on, when we are assured by Mr. Creel, accord- 
{o a statement in the morning papers, that there is to be no 
riher censorship of the cables, there can not be any war neces- 
whatever for taking them over, we are met by a proposition 
ike over the cable lines. This demonstrates, it seems to me, 
hevond question that there never was a war necessity, but that 
tis a part of a plan to fasten upon this country Government 
ownership of cables, telephones, and telegraphs, although the 
(;overnment ownership of telephones and telegraphs certainly 
is not been profitable, according to the letter of Mr. Mackay, 
the Government is paying to the Western Union Co. much more 
ian the receipts of the company for the use of the lines, and 
is a loss, Mrs Mackay says, of over $2,000,000 already in 
e operation of these lines. He further offers, I observe by his 
er, to take back the Postal and the cable lines without any 
‘to the Government at all, to assume all the obligations of 
vernment operation and save the Government from any loss, 
\ir. CUMMINS. Mr. President-—— 
rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
id to the Senator from lowa? 
Vir. KELLOGG, I yield. 
Mir. CUMMINS. I desire to ask the Senator from Minnesota a 
Ile has just suggested that the motive for taking over 
cable lines may be te advance the Government ownership 
nd operation of those lines in time of peace. Upon reflection, 
‘s he not think that the proposed visit of the President of the 
| nifed States. to Hurope may present an emergency that has 
thing to de with the assumption of the cable lines by the 
vernument? 


ere Was no Tecessity 


he 
nit 


s 


europe. 


\ 


ere 


st LOn, 


Mr. KELLOGG, Mr, President, I do not see how the Presi- 
~ visit to Europe can in any way be made an excuse for 
ny over the cable lines; and beyond that I do not desire to 
iinte on the subject to the Senate. It is perfectly evident 
there was and is no war necessity for taking over the 

cable lines; but, under the guise of a war necessity, we are to 


be given Government operation of the cables as well as Gov- 
crnment operation of telegraphs and telephones, although the 
} titer 
ican people. 
i ask permission to submit as part of my 
the Minnesota Railways 


ing charge of rates 


remarks a petition 
and Warehouse Utilities Commission 
and service on telegraphs and tele- 


phones, in which they petition Mr, Burleson not to increase enor- | 


mously the charge for installation, These charges have been 
increased all the way from $5 to $15 per installation, and more 
than double the normal rates, costing the people of my State 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

rhe VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 

‘ld to the Senator from Missouri? 

KELLOGG. I yield. 

REED. There has been some confusion in the Chamber 
d f{ could not hear the latter part of the Senator’s remurks. 
idl he say that the rates had been increased for installing tele- 
Phones in houses? 

Mr. KELLOGG. T presented a petition from my State stat- 

¥ that the rates for the installation of telephones had been in- 
crensed, 

Mr. REED. T do not wish to interrupt the Senator, but will 

e tidvise us what the extent of the increase has been? 

Mr. KELLOGG. IL can not say to what extent it has been in- 
creased generally over the country. I simply file the petition, 
ind ask that it be made part of my remarks. I do not wish to 
stop now in the morning hour to read it. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the petition re- 


A Tac 
il 


\Ir 


{ 


ferred to by the Senator from Minnesota will be printed in the 
Recorp. 


(The petition referred to will be found as Appendix <A.] 


has not been particularly profitable or agreeable to the | 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. May I interrupt the Senator on that point 
for just a moment? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is not only true that rates have been 


increased, but an order has been issued locally to the effect that 
telephones can not be temporarily discontinued. For 
When a man leaves his homes as I leave mine. in the’ summer 
time, he discontinues the use of his phone and then continues 
it again when he returns; but notification has-been given that 
that can not done under the orders the administration 
controlling the telephones. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I think there are very sub- 
stantial reasons why the cable lines especially should not be 
taken over to Government operation, and certainly not to Gov- 
ernment ownership, I stated those reasons in a speech to the 
Senate on the 11th of July, when a bill on the subject was 
before the Senate, and I shall not repeat what I then said; but 
I will remind the Senate that no nation in the world owns its 
own cable lines extending into foreign countries. They have 
considered it inadvisable because of the natural objections of 
a particular country to allowing foreign countries to own publie 


msrance, 


be of 


utilities within its territory, As I said before, the landing 
rights of every cable line that runs to the South American 


countries contain clauses for their forfeiture in the event that 
they are assigned to any Government, the principal object being 
to prevent the United States Government from owning cable 
lines into those countries. I have no doubt that the President 


may have obtained the consent of Great Britain temporarily, 
perhaps—perhaps permanently; I do not know—to take over 
the cable lines reaching England, and that he perhaps may 


have obtained the consent of Portugal and France to take over 
the cable lines reaching those countries. 

Mr. President, the development of cable lines to foreign coun- 
tries is one of the most important things to this country, to our 
trade and commerce in times of peace: and the extension of 
those lines is to-day occupying the attention of the great cable 
companies operating lines to South America. I hope that 
nothing will be done to imperil the future of our commerce by 
taking them over to Government operation. 

\PrENDIX A 


ST. PAUL, Minxny., September 9, 1978 


lion. A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster Gencral, Washington, an 


D. 





Dear Str: The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission re- 
spectfully begs to enter a protest against the pntting into effect in the 
State of Minnesota of your order No. 1931, in which you order that 
the telephone companies shall charge ‘a readiness to serve” or 
stallation charge” of $5 to $15, dependent m the monthly rental of 


the service required by the subscriber. 

This commission, upon an application by the Northwestern Telephone 
Exchange Co. and the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
Zenith Telephone Co. to place into effect certain charges for service 
nections, conducted a hearing on July 9 and 10 last 
10 go thoroughly into the merits of an inst 


the 
rit 
and have attempted 
allation charge. 

















It is not the intention of this commission to raise any jection ) 
the fundamental principles of a service charge, and will assume, for the 
purpose of this objection only, that such a charge is a proper charg 
in building the rate struetures for telephone service The commission 
does object to the amounts charged on the following grounds 

First. That the sums are excessive and that the telephone companies 
can not justify such amounts by any cost figures that they may produce. 

Second. That the expense of an instatlation has no connection with 
the monthly rental charged for telephone service. and that a graduated 
charge based upon monthly rental has no foundation in theory or pra 
lice 

rhird. That the installation fee as ordered will tually reduce the 
number of t phone subserihers and impair the valu > service, and 
will reduc the operating revenues of the companies id will cause 
facilities of the companies to remai that ila used at vers 
slight expenditure of labor and m: 

The commission bases its objections upon evidence presented to it by 
the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co., and all of which is of record 
in this office. 

The Northwestern Co. presented figures compiled for t year 1917, 
derived from cost figures for the making of B50 ser » connections 
for new subscribers The company built up its figures n only non- 
capitalized expense, which, of course, would be the ily items that 
could possibly be taken into consideration it rur what would be the 





proper service connection charge. Every expenditure for the 











construction work of the installation of telephone is chargeal to th 
capital account, under the accounting system promulgated by the Inter 
state Comn Commission, and the only item expense connected 
with the o inal installation that the Northwestern Telephone Ex 
change Co. claimed to be a proper expense charge was charge for 
commercial, traflic, and accounting expense i Where the 
installation srmude, where there had been a | ious installation that 
was discontinued, there was an expense item of 6S cents per station 
for inspecting and putting in shape the inside wiring that had previ 
ousty been installed. All of the other exper imed by the telephone 
company, which amounted to $4.02, was cxpense ne arising at the time 
of the installation, but was an expense due_to the discontinuance of -a 
subscriber's station and loss of inside wiring and drop wires, which had 
to be credited to capital account. 

The total expense built up by the Northwestern Telephone Exchange 
Co. amounted to $5.27. This expense was based upon loss arising from 
19. 000 stations discontinued and not reused. and was spread over a 
total of 42,350 installations It would therefore appear that an ine 
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stallation charge of $5 would reimburse the company for any loss that 
they might have from the installations, and al! over and above the sum 
of $5 would be in the nature of a gift to the company and would be a 
great burden upon the telephone subscriber. All items of expense 
shown by the company were taken from the station removal and 
change account, according to the accounting system prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 

In regard to the second objection, the records of this office show that 
telephone rates are dependent upon many varying conditions and cir- 
cumstances, and that no classification of service can be made just 
based upon the monthly rate alone; that many telephone companies 
that have been conscientiously serving the public and maintaining a 
low, reasonable rate will have only a $5 installation charge, while 
other companies that have carried on their business for mere personal 
#ain, without consideration of the public, and have excessive rates, 
will be receiving a $10 or $15 installation charge, 

In regard to the third objection, in view of the fact that it is gen- 
erally conceded that the telephone systems of the country are abso- 
lutely essential for the prosecution of the war, it therefore follows 
that telephone communication to as many subscribers as can possibly 
be reached is a desirable situation. In carrying on of local war pro- 
xram in connection with liberty loan, Red Cross, war savings stamps, 
uel and Food Administrations, draft boards, and the many other or- 
xanizations for war purposes, it will generally be found that the heads 
of the local organizations are among the busiest men in their various 
communities; that they are absolutely dependent upon telephone service 
for the suecessful conduct of their duties. The saving of time and 
Jabor of these volunteers and patriotic local committee men is essential 
— important, and In the aggregate means immense value in time and 
abor. 

At first thought it would appear that the installation charges under 
order No. 1931 would merely curtall any further development or con- 
struction of telephone facilities, but it is well to consider the telephone 
business and the number of changes that are made in telephone sub- 
scribers each year. As stated above the new service connections made 
by the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. for the year 1917 were 
42,550. The Northwestern Co. do not operate half of the total number 
of telephones within the State of Minnesota and carrying that as the 
average would mean that over 85,000 installations were made in the 
State during the year 1917. 

According to the testimony of the telephone companies at said hear- 
ings there is a gain of one subs¢riber for every six or seven installations ; 
in other words, that where there are six new installations there are five 
subscribers who discontinue the service. That is, out of the 85,000 in- 
Stallations in the State of Minnesota for the year 1917 there would be 
a gain to the companies of not over ten or twelve thousand new sub- 
scribers, while there would be a discoutinuance of something like 75,000 
stations. Each discontinuance of service means the releasing of tele- 
phone facilities for a new subscriber. If the installation charge remains 
as in order No, 1931, it will mean that out of 85,000 installations, 
which would be a normal condition without the installation charge, a 
large percentage—and our estimate would be in excess of 50 per cent 
vt the subscribers normally taking telephone service—would not under 
the new order take telephone service. That will mean a reduction in 
the number of telephone subscribers, a reduction in the revenues to 
telephone compantes, a reduction in the number of citizens that can 
be reached over the telephone lines of this State. 

The restriction of the additions of new facilities or new construction 
could be provided for by a direct order to that effect, and without im- 
posing a hardship upon the citizens seeking new service through facili- 
ties already owned by the telephone companies and in place for use. 

The commission has submitted these facts to the Federal Telephone 
Administration, trusting that the investigation made by this commission 
would be of some service to the Federal administration. It is the desire 
of this commission to work in harmony with the Federal Telephone Ad- 
ministration in all possible ways and to make the administration of tele- 
phone properties as successful as possible. 

We trust that you will give the matters herein set forth careful con- 
sideration, as we firmly believe that an injustice is being done to the 
telephone subscribers in the State of Minnesota and that the telephone 
service will be hindered rather than aided by the installation charge. 

Yours, very truly, 
Tra B. MILis, Chairman. 
0, P. B. Jacornson, Commissioner. 
Frep W. Pcrnam, Commissioner. 


GOVERN MENT OWNERSHIP. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I ask that the resolution which 
T send to the desk be now read. I sought to have it read before 
the eminent Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ketroae] began, but I 
dlid not wish to interrupt him. It bears directly upon this sub- 
ject, and I desire to have the resolution read. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is it a petition? 

Mr. LEWIS. It is a resolution, Mr. President, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator is presenting it? 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes: I am presenting this resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We have not yet reached the order 
of resolutions. We have not started yet. The Senator from 
Minnesota was given unanimous consent to proceed out of order. 

Mr. LEWIS. Sut upon a resolution, and I thought thereby 
other resolutions were in order. I should like to ask unanimous 
consent at this moment to have this particular resolution read, 
ns it bears upon this subject. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is 
hears none. 

Mr, LEWIS. I shall not address myself to it at this time. I 
will wait until after the morning hour. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution 


there objection? The Chair 


(S. Res, 348) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the expression of the United States Senate that 
the policy of the United States Government for the future should be 
that of Government ownership of interstate railroads, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, nd also national lines of communication necessary to com- 
plete postal and telegraphic service to the citizens of the Nation. 
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Resolved further, That the Government should possess and own al] 
natural agencies for the production of fuel produced and created from 
the land and produced and created as the result of natural agencies. 
It shali construct and own ships and agencies of water transportation 
necessary for merchant marine, all to be maintained and continued in 
behalf of the United States and for the advancement of its commerce 
so as to facilitate the dealings of the citizens of the United States in 
matters of trade and shipping with all citizens of other countries. 

Resolved further, That the method of the operation of these agencies 
heretofore mentioned is a subject to be regulated and adjusted in each 
instance according to the demands and circumstances surrounding the 
operation of that particular agency at the particular time of the «& 
mand for the use of that agency, be it railroad, steamship, telephone, 
telegraph, coal, or oil. 

COTTON EXPORTS. 

Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter addressed by the Director of the Bureau of 
Markets to Chairman McCormick, of the War Trade Board, in 
regard to the discontinuance of the embargo on cotton, also a 
letter which I have myself addressed to Mr. McCormick on the 
same subject. I ask also to have inserted in the REcorp two 
or three other statements and letters which I will furnish at a 
later day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Unitep States Senate, 
Washington, November 20, 1918. 


My Dear Sir: I am writing vou in regard to the existing embargo 
on raw cotton. The embargo was originally authorized with the dis- 
tinct understanding that it was to be used in order to hinder the ship- 
ment of ee either directly or indirectly, to our enemles, This 
purpose and object must, of course, be justified by every loyal citizen. 
So long as a technical state of war continues between the United 
States and the central powers there can be no objection on the part 
of the cotton farmers or their friends to the continued application of 
the embargo to cotton shipments which might find their way into the 
hands of the enemy. The same objection does not apply, however, to 
the shipments of cotton destined either to the allies or destined in 
good faith to neutral countries. To prohibit or restrict the shipments 
of cotton to the allies or neutrals must inevitably depress the price 
of this staple commodity. This is a direct loss, not merely to the 
individual farmer who produces the cotton but to the United States 
taken collectively. It is both a social and a national loss, as well as 
an individual logs subtracted from our aggregate resources. 

It has been estimated that by lifting the embargo and by providing 
ample shipping facilities Great Britain could and would use 1,000,000 
bales more this year than last; that Japan would use 900,000 bales 
more this year than last; that Italy would use 600,000 bales more 
this year than last; that Spain would use 500,000 more bales this 
year than last, not to mention the lesser neutral and belligerent coun- 
tries nor the central European countries after the proclamation of 
peace. Here is a vast potential demand for the present crop of cotton, 
which would be converted into an effective demand if the embargo were 
removed and if ample shipping accommodations were provided. The 
cotton farmers are entitled to whatever enhancement of price would 
follow upon the timely and judicious removal of these artificial re- 
straints. This is the more so in view of the practical certainty that 
if next year’s cotton crop should be extraordinarily large there would 
be no artificial interference by the Government to sustain the price 
and to protect the farmer. et me repeat, the cotton farmers only 
desire that equal justice which the President has fitly characterized as 
the heart of democracy. 

The interest of the producers and the interest of our country, taken 
as a whole, would be greatly subserved by the revocation of the em 
bargo. This would enhance the value of this great national asset 
while it is still in our own hands, and, what is more, it would be an 
act of simple justice to our cotton farmers. ‘These considerations 
justify me in urging most earnestly the immediate revocation of the 
embargo so far as eatpusents to the allies and neutrals are concerned. 

Most respectfully, 
T. P. Gore. 


WASHINGTON, November 16, 1918. 
Hon. VANCE C, MCCORMICK, 
Chairman War Trede Board, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Reference is made to the telegram which you received 
to-day from New Orleans, signed by more than 50 cotton dealers in that 
market, and to a request from your board that the committee on cotton 
distribution make recommendations relative to the subject matter of 
this telegram. I have received a similar telegram. 

The need for cotton by our allies, the neutrals, and the central pow- 
ers is very great. Many of their spindles are idle. We are preparing 
to furnish them food. Along with food they must have work to do, 
and it is necessary to this end that they have raw materials which 
they may work up into manufactured products. Further, the cessation 
of hostilities will release additional labor for their mills. The stocks 
of raw cotton in Europe cre very greatly depleted, little reserve stock 
being left on hand. The representatives of foreign nations with whom 
we have conferred have recognized and stated very frankly their great 
need for cotton, They are ready to buy, both to replenish their reserve 
stocks and to operate thelr machinery. 

With the coming of peace, through the operation of numerous fac- 
tors, such, for instance, as the release of tonnage from war activities, 
the stoppage of sinkings by submarines, the building of new tonnage. 
and the release of neutral and enemy country tonnage, a great deal of 
additional tonnage will become available for commerce, With the keen 
need that is felt for cotton there is no doubt that a substantial part of 
this tonnage will be used for carrying this staple. If the exportation 
of cotton is facilitated through the ready issuance of export licenses 
and otherwise, it is altogether likely that even tramp steamers will 
carry it over from this country. ; 

The cotton situation in the South at the present time is very serious. 
The stocks of raw cotton in this country at the end of July, 1918, were 
3,312,000 bales, being larger.than in any prewar year, and if the ex 
ports and domestic consumption for the present cotton season are Ne 
greater than last season the stocks at the end of July, 1919, will be 
approximately 4,500,000 bales. ‘There is no doubt, of course, due to 
conditions already pointed out, that the requirements of the world for 
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{ L SS \ € 1 t-ETARY C‘onenrrent resolution providing for the ad 
ison. However, during the present critical period of transition from journinent of tl as li a - Conere: ae ge a 
war to peace there is great stagnation, and it is very essential that Je unent of the two Houses of Congress on this day at 9o 
»yerything possible be done to alleviate this condition immediately. o'clock, 
lis is the season during which the producers of cotton harvest their | The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 


»roduet. Their financial obligations become due during the fall season, 
snd they must sell their product in order to cancel these obligations. 
With littl movement for cotton, either they can not sell it or they are 
compelled to sell it at a price which represents great sacrifice. This 
vondition touches directly about 3,000,000 citizens of this country, as 

tton is produeed by a very large number of small producers and not 

: very small number of large producers, as in the case of many other 

commodities. If the cotton is sold at this season at a sacrifice, the 
result is 2 loss to those who are least able to bear it. It must also be 
borne in mind that an unsatisfactory price at this season of the year 
| result in a curtailment of production next year and in the conse- 
ent reduction in the cotton available for clothing the world. More- 
r, the question involved concerns the Nation as a whole, and not 

lv the producers, since cotton in normal times forms our most 
portant article of export. 
In view of the conditions outlined above, it is reeommended that all 
possible steps be taken to facilitate the exportation of cotton, and 
that, so far as is consistent with sound public policy, limitations or 
restrictions upon the granting of licenses shall be removed. Particu- 
irly with reference to Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, Spain, 
lortugal, and Japan it appears that a very generous policy as regards 
export licenses ought to be adopted. With reference to Holland, Den- 
mark. Norway, Sweden, and*SwitZerland it is recommended that until 
the allies and the United States have in their hands guarantees of the 
eptanee by Germany of the armistice terms exportation be allowed 
nder licenses on the basis of their prewar consumption or in accord- 

» with the trade agreements now in force with these countries. In 
any event, it is our opinion that these neutrals should be permitted at 
east to buy and store in this country the quantity of cotton due them 
under present trade agreements. After the guarantees required of Ger- 
many under the armistice terms are in our hands we are of the opin- 
ion that exports of cotton to neutral groups should be permitted on 
ipstantially the same terms as exports to our allies, 

if the movement of cotton is to be restrained, in view of the coming 
peace conference, some steps must be taken to avert the immediate dis- 
aster whieh threatens the cotton-producing sections of the United 
States and the impending misfortune to the Nation at large and the 
rest of the world through the enforced curtailment in the production of 
cotton next season. 

Very truly, yours, 


CHARLES J. BRAND, Chairman. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND presented petitions of sundry citizens 
f Charleston, W. Va., praying for the enactment of legislation 
» inerease the efficiency of the Medical Department of the 
United States Army, to provide a pharmaceutical corps in that 
lepartment, and to improve the status and efficiency of the 
pharmacists {n the Army, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of the Watkins Medical 
Co., of Winona, Minn., remonstrating against the proposed tax 
on nonbeverage alcohol in the pending revenue bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Minnesota 
ederation of Women’s Clubs, favoring the passage of the new 
l’ederal child-labor bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of the Kondon Manufacturing 
Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., remonstrating against the exten- 
sion of the excess-profits tax provision to partnerships and in- 
dividuals in the pending revenue bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


0 
1 
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REPORTS 

Mr. ASHURST (for Mr. Owen), from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 10) conferring 
jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, consider, and 
determine certain claims of the Cherokee Nation against the 
United States, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 610) thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5025) to amend an act entitled “An 
act for the establishment of marine schools, and for other pur- 
poses,” reported it with an amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 5026) to amend an act entitled “An act to define, regu- 
late, and punish trading with the enemy, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 6, 1917, reported it without amend- 
ment. (S. Rept. No, 612.) 

Mr. OVERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
Which was referred the bill (S. 4785) to incorporate the Amer- 
ican Committee for Relief in the Near East, reported it with- 
out amendment. 


OF COMMITTEES. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I report from the Committee on 
Appropriations the adjournment resolution (H. oCn. eRs. 61), 
and TI ask that it be considered at once. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the title of 
the concurrent resolution, 


LVI 
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consideration of the coneurrent 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, upon the passage 
current resolution 1 ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the concurrent resolution is not 
debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That isthe opinion of the Chair. 
It is simply a resolution for an adjournment sine die, and every 
Senator knows what he wants to do about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I rose simply to make a statement of explana- 
tion, but I recognize the ruling of the Chair to be correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Arkansas [ Mr. 
ROBINSON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
NEW] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas}. 
Understanding, however, that if he were present he would vote 
as I shall upon this question, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). 


resolution? 


of the ¢ 


I have a pair 


with the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 
Mr. WALSd (when Mr. Myers’s name was called). I an- 


nounce that my colleague [Mr. Myers] is absent from the city 
on official business. 

Mr. PENROSE (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wuiz- 
LIAMS]. As he is absent, I will refrain from voting. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senater from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Corr] to the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Howuis] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Kansas {Mr. THomPpsoN ] 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmiTH]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when Mr. THomas’s name was called). I 
desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague 
[Mr. THomAS] on account of official business. 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN ]} 
to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LEWIS (when Mr. WILLIAMS’s name was called). I 


announce the absence of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS], occasioned by illness in his family. 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. CALDER (after having voted in the negative). I have 


a general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry]. I transfer that pair to my colleague [Mr. WApsworrH | 
and will permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 


Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] and therefore withhold my vote. If 
at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 
Mr. McKELLAR. I announce the unavoidable absence of 


my colleague, the senior Senator from Tennessee {Mr,. Suieips], 
on account of illness. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Maine {Mr: FERNALD] is paired with the Senator from South 


Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON]. 
The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 18, as follows: 
YEAS-——41, 
Ashurst King Pittman Sutherland 
Bankhead La Follette Poindexter Swanson 
Beckham Lewis Pomerene Townsend 
Benet Lodge Ransdell Underwood 


Culberson MeCumber Saulsbury Vardaman 


Dillingham Martin, Ky. Shafroth Walsh 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Sheppard Warren 
qore Nelson Simmons Wolcott 
Hitchcock Nugent Smith, Ga. 

Jones, N. Mex. Overman Smith, Md. 

Kendrick Phelan Smoot 
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NAYS—18 

Borah Hal Knox Trammell 
Brandegee Harding MeKellat Watson 
Calder Johnson, Cal Moses Week 
Cumin Kellogg Reed 
rat henyon Spencer 

NOT VOTING—37 
Baird Guion Myers Smith, Mich. 
Chamberiain Hardwick New Smith, 8. Cc, 
Coli Henderson Norris Sterling 
Curtis Hollis Owen Thomas 
all Johnson, 5. Dak, Page ‘Thompson 
Fernald Jones, Wash Penrose Wadsworth 
Mrelinghuyser Kirby Robinson Williams 
Gerry Lenroot Sherman 
(rofl McLean Shields 
Gronna McNary Smith, Ariz. 


So the concurrent reseiution was agreed to. 


PRESENTATION OF MEDALS. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Senate joint resolution 186, which I report (No. 
G11) favorably from the Naval Affairs Committee. Before I 
iinrke the request I ask that the report and the joint resolution 
be read. 

‘The Secretary. The Senator from Nevada reports favorably 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs Senate joint resolution 186, 
authovizing the President of the United States to cause to be 
struck bronze medals commemorating the winning of the world’s 
war and the valor of our military forces, and to distribute and 
present such medals to the officers and men of our land, sea, and 
air torees, 

Mr. PITTMAN. TI ask, also, that the correspondence with re- 
-— to the joint resolution be read. 

‘he VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 


any objection? The Chair 


= rs none, 
The Secretary read as follows: 
UNItTep STAT#eS SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES, 
November 18, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. Presrpent: The ‘heroic services of our military forces 


upon the land, the sea, and in the air ‘have won the admiration of the 
world and the undying gratitude of oppressed people everywhere. I 
know that you, on behalf of the American people, have an eager desire 
to see that a fitting testimonial and memento be presented to each and 
ull of these American herees. TI know that you have in mind and will 
suggest a suitable pian for the accomplishment of this patriotic purpose. 
Very sincerely, yours, 
Key PITTMAN, 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House 
THe Wuitn House, 
Washington, #8 November, 1918. 
My Dear Senator: I talked with the Secretary of War about ‘this 
resolution and find that he approves as heartily as I do. In haste, 
Cordially and sincerely, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 


Hon, Key PITTMAN, 
United States Scnate. 
Mr. PITTMAN. At a committee meeting this morning the 


matter was discussed, and I think I am at liberty to say that 
it met no objection and was favorably passed unanimously by 


the committee. As the commission to be constituted under the 
joint resolution will have to prepare the necessary designs, 


“nd it will take some time, 
of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was cunbies ‘ed 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments were on page 1, 
word “medal” and insert “medals’;-and on page 2, line 2, 
io strike out the word “ medal” and insert “medals,” so as 
to make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States be, and he 
is he reby, authorized to cause to be struck bronze medals commemo- 
rating the winning of the world’s war and the valor of our military 


forces upon the land, the sea, and in the air, and to present such 
medals to each and every officer, soldier, and seaman engaged in the 


I request the present consideration 


line 7, to strike out the 


service of our Government at any time during the war as a memento 
of the glorious achievement and as an expression of gratitude on behalf 
of our Government and of all the people of the United States. 


The President is further authorized to appoint a commission to 


select the form and design of such medals and attachments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in, 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

NOTIFICATION TO TIE PRESIDENT. 

~ MARTIN of Virginia submitted the following resolution 

(S. Res. 344), which was read, considered by unanimous con- 


sent, and agreed to: 
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Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be appointed by the \ 
President, to join a similar committee appointed by the House of R 
resentatives, to wait upon the President of the United States ana 
inform him that the two Tlouses, having completed the business of ¢) 


present session, are ready to adjourn unless the President has ¢ 
other communication to make to them, | 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Martin of Virgin 
und Mr, Lopeée as the committee under the resolution, 


RETRENCHMENT OF WAR 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. 
cation from the Secre tary of War, which I will send to the de 
and ask that it may be read. I will state that it is a commun 
cation which I am sure will interest every Senator and inter: 
the country. The armistice with Germany was signed on 
lith day of November. Seven days elapsed between the sign- 
ing of the armistice and the letter of the Secretary of W:) 
He addressed himself immediately to the very important 
wl-absorbing question of dispensing with war appropriations 
and reducing the expenditures of the Government, ard in those 
seven days which have elapsed, as shown by his letter. he lh: 
canceled contracts which have saved expenditures to the 
amount of $1,336,800,818. I think it is a marvelous result that 
in seven days a billion and a third should have been saved from 
money that was appropriated for war purposes. I believe al! 
the other departments of the Government are at work on tli 
same line and that they will meet the expectation of the 
country. There hever was a more unanimous sentiment in the 
country than there is now that war expenditures shall ceasc, 
and cease immediately. I ask that the communication from ¢| 
Secretary of War may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


EXPENDITURES, 


President, I have a communi- 


ana 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, November 18, 191s 
My Dear SENATOR MARTIN: 

I am writing this letter because I think, as chairman ot 
Committee on Appropriations, it is important that you shoul! 
know of the steps so far taken by the War Department to « 
down the expenditures of this department in view of the sign 
of ‘the armistice, which brought about a cessation of hostiliti: 

The armistice was signed on the 1lth:of November. Up to 
and including to-day the War Department has canceled cou- 
tracts in process of execution, effecting a total saving of $405,- 
900,818. 

On contracts which have been let but upen which no wo 
had as yet been done, cancellations aggregate a saving of S7u 
000,000. 

An order was made on the 11th of November cutting out «i! 
overtime and Sunday work. The amount saved by this or 
aggregates about $2,900,000 a day. 

The foregoing amounts are exclusive of cancellations in a 
craft production or in engineers. 

In the Bureau of Aircraft Production orders have been tele- 
graphed out stopping all production on a large number of ite 
including planes of various types, engines, parts, and 
instruments, which aggregate, in the estimated saving, $225, 

000,000. 

In addition to the foregoing, plans have been made to bes 
the demobilization of the forces under arms in this country ani 
to begin returning at once to the United States such portions © 
the armed forces abroad as are not needed for the purpose o 
occupying enemy territory. How rapidly it will be possible to! 
us at present to return soldiers from overseas can not be im 
mediately determined. The demobilization in this country, |i 
ever, can proceed at once. Blanks have been distributed, p 
icnl examinations are being had and records made, so th: 
within a period of two weeks 200,000 soldiers will have be 
demobilized, and thereafter the work will progress rapidly. 

We are reducing the officer personnel of the Army by «lisc: 
tinuing all commissions and honorably discharging oflice! 
whose services are no longer needed. The number possible t 
be dispensed with increases from day to day, and there will, 
of course, be a corresponding decrease in civilian employees. ‘ 

In the termination of contracts for supplies and material, {1° 
War Department is working in close harmony with the Wa | 
Industries Board and the Department of Labor, in order tha 
tlere may be the utmost freedom for the resumption of «1 
business and the most complete opportunity for labor rele: 
from war industries and military service to find suitable 
profitable industrial and commercial employment. I hav 
doubt that within a few days the figures above set forth wi! 
show substantial increases, and the savings effected will mount 
day by day. In general, it is my earnest desire to ae { 

and to cul 


sper 


soldiers to their homes and their civil occupations 
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down as speedily and completely as possible the extraordinary 
expenditures which the War Department was obliged to under- | 
tuke for the prosecution of the war. 

{ have not set up here the details of the contracts canceled, 

eause the list is long and the individual items are not of 
special significance, but if at any time you desire to have de- 

iled information it will give me great pleasure to supply it. 

Cordially, yours, 
NEwTon D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


lion. THomaAs S. MARTIN, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to remark that I intro- 


duced a resolution (S. Res. 334) a few days ago raising a com- 
mittee on economy and retrenchment. The committee was to 
isist of the chairmen of the Committees on Appropriations, 
Naval Affairs, Military Affairs, Agriculture, and iFfnance, and 
two other members of each of those committees. The object of 

committee was to study the appropriations made to meet the 
expenditures of the present fiscal year and also to consider ap- 
propriations that would be necessary for the next fiscal year 


Col 


th a view to effecting every possible retrenchment and 
economy, 
Under the Constitution, Mr. President, the Congress is con- 


ituted the custodian of the public purse. That duty is ours; 

it responsibility is ours. We may neglect the duty but 

we can not vacate the responsibility. I do not think that meas- 
of retrenckment and economy ought to be committed en- 
y to the discretion of the executive branch of the Govern- 

ent. I rejoice at whatever retrenchments have been made. I 

ist that this happy beginning will be rigorously followed up 

d followed out. 

If there be one thing concerning which the American people 

‘unanimous ii is that the pruning knife should be applied to 
Il unnecessary appropriations, that they should be reduced to 

nn irreducible minimum. We have been appropriating in terms 
of biltiena: not millions. We must now retrench in terms not 
of millions but of billions. Since war was declared last year 
this Congress has appropriated $53,000,000,000. That is one- 
fifth of our total national wealth. That is $9,000,000,000 more 
th: n all the money appropriated by all the Congresses from the 
beginning of Washington's first administration to the close of 
\Vilson’s first administrat‘on. We had to take the chance of 
iste in the haste of preparing for war. We now have the 
isure, and we are under the heaviest obligation to cut out 
every item of expense that is not dictated by overpowering duty 
or necessity. We must pull up extravagance by the roots. This 
hould be done not haphazard, not inconsiderately. This sur- 
gery should be done with due care, but with unflinching hand. 

I repeat, while the executive branch may in a greater or less 
easure accomplish this result, the real duty and the real re- 
ponsibility belongs to the Congress itself. 

shall not at this time call up my resolution as adjournment 

Bier but unless the progress of retrenchment is satis- 

ctory to the Congress and the country I shall at the earliest 

possible time call up the resolution and insist upon its adoption. 
This is a matter concerning which we can not afford to dally 


es 
] 
I 


or delay, 
PURCHASE OF METALS FOR MINOR COINAGE. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to an error committed on Monday in the 


passage of the bill (H. R. 12998) to amend section 3528 of the 
Revised Statutes. It is a bill which doubles the appropriation 
ininor coinage. It had already been passed by the House 
and was upon its passage in the Senate when the chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency [Mr. Owen] offered 
the following amendment: 

Provided, That the director— 

That means the Director of the Mint— 
hall purehase the silver metal needed for such coinage at not less than 


Sl per ounce, as required by law. 

[ am informed by the Director of the Mint that no silver 
Ss required, the metal used being copper and nickel, and that 
the amendment was a mistake, of which fact I have informed 
the Senator from Oklahoma {Mr. OwEN]. He is out of the city 
and I understand the bill is back in the House. I therefore de- 
ire to move that the votes upon the third reading and pas- 
sage of the bill be reconsidered. I ask for information whether 
it is necessary to couple that with a request for a return of the 
bill from the House, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will be to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed and at the same time to 


ior 





accompany it with a motion to request the House to return tl 
bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I make that motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The latter motion must first be 
put. The Senator from Nebraska moves that the House be 


requested to return House bill 12998. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to ask the Senator a question for 
information, as I could not hear the statement which he made 
with respect to the bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, The bill provides simply for minor coin- 
age in which no silver is used. Under a misapprehension the 
Senator from Oklahoma incorporated an amendment providing 
the price which shall be paid for silver. As no silver is to be 


purchased, it simply makes confusion in the bill. I think the 
Senator from Nevada | Mr. Prrrman] will bear me out in that 
statement. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The bill provides for the purchase of 
metals for minor coinage, and does not indicate whether it shall 
be silver or nickel. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is the amendment which stipulates 
that silver is to be purchased. 
Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 


Mr, HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Section 528 of the statute which is referred 
to in the bill provides for a revolving fund for the purchase and 
distribution of minor coin. Section 3515 of the Revised Statutes 
reads as follows: 

Sec. 35515. The minor coias of the United States shall be a 5-cen 
plece, a 3-cent piece, and a 1-cent piece. The alloy for. the 5 and : 
cent pieces shall be of copper and nickel, to be composed of three-fourths 
copper and one-fourth nickel. The alloy of the 1-cent plece shall be 
95 per cent of copper and 5 per cent of tin and zinc, in such _ ‘oportions 
as shall be determined by the Director of the Mint. T he weight of the 
piece of 5 cents shall be seventy-seven and sixteen-hundres iths erair 


troy ; of the 3-cent piece, 30 grains; and of the 1-cent piece, 48 grains 


in the statute 
The bill deals purely 


In other words, in the minor coin as laid out 
of the United States there is no silver. 


with the minor coins described in the statute, and therefore 
there should be no reference to siiver in it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to interpose 
an objection to the introduction of any matter before 2 o'clock 
until the regular morning business is concluded. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. This is to reeali a bill from the House 
which has to be enrolled and signed to-day, and the Senate is 


to adjourn at 5. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the possession of the 
Senate and the question is on the motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed. It will be reconsidered without 
objection. The question is on the motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed to a third reading. It will be re- 
considered without objection. The question is on reconsidering 
the vote concurring in the amendment in the Senate. Without 
objection it reconsidered, and the Senate refuses to 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 
out objection the bill will be read the third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


is concur 


With- 


STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. To correct another difficulty I call 
attention to this concurrent resolution to correct an error in 
House bil! 11945, entitled “An act making appropriations to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out during the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled 
‘An act to provide further for the national security and defense 








by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of 
agricultural products, and for other purposes.’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a concurrent resolution from the House of Representatives which 
will be read. 

The concurrent resolution was read, as follows: 

Ifouse coneurrent resolution 60, 

Resolved by the Touse of Representatives (the Senate pneurving), 
That in the enrollment of the bill (1H. R. 11945) entitled “An act to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to « cae out during the fiscai 
ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled ‘An act to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense by stimulating agri- 
culture and facilitating the distribution of agricultural products,’ *’ the 
Clerk be, and he is hereby authorized and directed, to strike out, in 
line 1 of Senate amendment 31, ‘Sec. 27” and insert in lieu thereot 
“Sec. 6.” that the sections of said bill may appear in consecutive 
numerical order and also to relieve from a typographical error in con- 
ference disposition of Senate amendmeni numbered 15, making the 
amount therein mentioned $150,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Georg The typographical error s > 
printing of $150 for publication instead of $150,000. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous me 


sent and agreed to. 
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REPORTS FROM Ct ifTEE ON CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 
Mr. JONES of N Mexico, from the Committee to Audit 
ind Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report 





favorably sundry resolutions which provide for the payment of 


funeral « 


sion of the eimployinent of clerks who have been heretofore au- 
thorized by the Senate. and I shall ask for their immediate 
consideration, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reports will be received. 

IDA M, SHAW. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which 
was referred Senate resolution 382, reported it without amend- | 
iment, and it was considered by unanimous consent and agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, VYhat the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 

thorized and directed to pay from the iniscellaneous items of the 

lingent fund of the Senate to Ida M. Shaw, widow of Richard A. 

law, late a laborer on the rolls of the United States Senate, a sum 
qual to six months’ compensation at the rate he was receiving at the 

me of his death lid sum to be censidered as including funeral ex 
pense ind other allowances 
ANNIE V. HICKhS. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, from the Committee to Audit 

snd Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which 


Wus referred Senate resolution 337, reported it without amend- 
nent, and it was considered by unanimous consent and agreed 


¢ 


10, as follows: 
i?csolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
thorized and directed te pay from the miscellaneous items of the 
outingent fund of the Senate, to Annie V. Hicks, sister of John A, 
flicks, late a laborer in the employ ef the United States Senate, a 
um equal to six months’ compensation at the rate he was receiving 
iw at the time of his death, said sum to be considered as includ- 


funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


EDNA F. EVANS. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was 
referred Senate resolution 830, reported it without amendment, 
and it was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay from the miscellaneous items. of the con- 


tingent fund of the Senate to Edna F. Evans, widow of Clarence C, 
Evans, late clerk to Hon, Joserm I. fRaNcE, Senator from the State of 
Marviand, a sum equal to six months’ compensation at the rate he was 
iving by law at the time of his death, said sum to be considered as 
luding funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL PAGES. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico, from the Committee to Audit and 
{‘ontrol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was 
referred Senate resolution 3338, reported it without amendment, 
snd it was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That Senate resolution 184, agreed to on January 17, 1918, 
authorizing and directing the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate to employ 
three additional pages for the Senate Chamber at $2.75 per day each for 

period lasting until the end of the present session of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, to be paid from the miscellaneous items of the contingent 
fund of the Senate. be, and the same is hereby, extended and continued 
] and effect until the end of the Sixty-fifth Congress, 


in full 
EMPLOY MENT ADDITIONAL CLERK, 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico, from the Committee to Audit and 
(‘ontrol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was 
referred Senate resolution 335, reported it without amend- 
ment, and it was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to. 


Resolved, That 8. Res. 198, agreed to on September 28, 1918, being 
a resolution authorizing the Committee on Commerce of the United 
States Senate to employ an additional clerk at the rate of $100 per 
month, to be paid from the miscellancous items of the contingent fund 
of the Senate, until the end of the present session of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, be, and the same is hereby extended and continued in full 

- and effect until the end of the Sixty-fifth Congress. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 

Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 5086) te further regulate radio communication: to 
(Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 50387) to adopt the weights and measures of the 
metric system as the standard weights and measures in the 
United States; to the Committee on Standards, Weights, and 
Measures, 

By Mr. SMITH of Georgia: 

A bill CS. 5088) extending the use of the special fund for 
vocational education provided by section 7 of the vocational 
rehabilitation act, approved June 27, 1918, and authorizing the 


Ol 


the 
itit 
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NDpeLSeCS O1 employees of the senute, and for the exten- | 


Dt, 


NOVEMBER 


Federal Board for Vocational 


Education to accept gifts and 
donations for specifie purpos 


to the Conimittee on Education 


= 


and Labor, 
By Mr. SMOOT: 
A bill (S. 5089) to establish the Ziou National Park in t] 


| State of Utah; to the Committee on Publie Lands. 


| the 


A bill (S, 5040) to give preference in all.forms of public em- 
ployment to men who have been honorably discharged from the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; to 

sy Mr. WARREN: 

A bill €S. 5041) authorizing donation of obsolete ordnance to 
n of Torrington, Wyo.; to the € Military 


ithe Committee on Pension 


tow 
Affairs 
By Mr. NELSON: 
A bill (S. 5042) granting 


mimnittee on 


an increase of pension to Ferdinand 
Mussack; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

A bill (S. 5043) relating to the review and determination by 
the Supreme Court of cases which, within six months after .the 
tuking effect of the act of September 6, 1916, amending the 
Judicial Code, were brought into the court by writ of error 
instead of by certiorari; to the Committee on the Judiciary 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 5044) relative to the United States Naval Reserve 
Foree; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. WATSON: 


A bill (S. 5045) granting an increase of pension to James 
Manning; and 
A bill (S. 5046) granting a pension to Jacob D. Emery: to 


the Committee on Pensions. 

sy Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 5047) granting a pension to Fdith 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

sv Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 5048) to establish the Zion National Park in tl 
State of Utah; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 188) providing for pay to ;: 
diers and sailors for three months after discharge; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 189) making November 11 of 
each year a national holiday, to be known as “ Liberty Thanks- 
giving Day”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


sailey Maco . 


Abie 


CORRUPT PRACTICES, 


Mr. POMERENE. By direction of the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, I introduce a bill which was favorably 
reported by the Committee on Privileges and Elections during 
the Sixty-fourth Congress, and I ask that it be referred back 
to the Committee on l’rivileges and Elections. 

The bill (S. 5049) to revise, amend, and codify the laws relat- 
ing to publicity of contributions and expenditures made for the 
purpose of influencing the nomination and election of ecanii- 
dates for the offices of Senator and Representative in the Con- 
gress of the United States, extending the same to candidates 
for nomination and election to the offices of President and Vice 
President of the United States, limiting the amount which ma) 
be expended, providing for the publicity of campaign expenses, 
and for other purposes, was read twice by its title. ‘ 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. This bill the Senator wants 
recommitted ? 

Mr. POMERENE. It was introduced and favorably reported 
by the Committee on Privileges and Elections during the Sixt! 
fourth Congress. I am now simply reintroducing the bill— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh! 


to ha 


Mr. POMERENE. And asking that it be referred back to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections for its consider:- 
tion. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is it a bill on the ealendar now? Is 
a live bill? 

Mr. POMERENE. No; it is not on the calendar. It died 


with the expiration of the Sixty-fourth Congress, 

Mr. BRANDEGER, The Senator is now introducing the pill 
de novo? 

Mr. POMERENE. De novo. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 


be referred to thie 


REGENT OF SMITHSONTAN 


Mr. LODGE. I introduce a joint resolution for which I ask 
present consideration. It is not usual to refer to a committee 
a joint resolution to fill vacancies in the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


INSTITUTION, 


The joint resolution will be read, 

















1918. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 187) providing for the filling 
ef a vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution of the class other than Members of Congress was read 
he first time by its title and the second time at length, as 

lows: 

Resolved, etc., That the vacancy in the Board of Regents of the 

thsonian Institution of the class other than Members of Congress 
hy reason of the death of the Hon. Charles Warren Fairbanks, 0 
Indiana, be filled by the appointment of Robert 8S. Brookings, of 
M ourl. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 

endment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


t 


CIVIL-SERVICE 
{r. POMERENE submitted an amendment intended to be 
‘oposed by him to the bill (S. 4637) for the retirement of 
loyees in the classified civil service, which was ordered to 
on the table and be printed. 


RETIREMENT. 


THE CENSUS. 

Mr. FRANCE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 11984) to provide for the four- 
teenth and subsequent decennial censuses, v‘iich was Tre- 

rred to the Committee on the Census and ordered to be 
yt ited. 

THE COMMITTEE ON 


Mr. SIMMONS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
42), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That Senate resolution 300, agreed to on September 
11, 1918, being a resolution authorizing the Committee on Finance of 
t United States Senate to employ an additional clerk, at the rate 
of $150 per month, for a period lasting from September 14, 1918, 
until the end of the present session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, to be 
paid out of the miscellaneous items of the contingent fund of the 
Senate, be, and the same is hereby, extended and continued in full force 
and effect until the end of the Sixty-fifth Congress. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico subsequently, from the Commit- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate, to which was referred the foregoing resolution, reported 

vorably thereon, and it was considered by unanimous con- 

nt and agreed to. 


FINANCE. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL CLERK. 


Mr. POMERENE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
341), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Sennte: 

Resolved, That Senate resolution 158, agreed to on January 
1918, being a resolution authorizing the Committee on Privileges and 
] tions of the United States Senate to employ an additional clerk at 
the rate of $100 per month, to be paid out of the miscellaneous items 
of the contingent fund of the Senate, for a period lasting until the end 
i 


9» 


«5, 


the present session of the Congress, be, and the same is hereby, ex- 
nded and continued in full force and effect until the end of the Sixty- 


[th Congress. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, subsequently, from the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
io which was referred the foregoing resolution, reported favor- 
ably thereon, and it was considered by unanimous consent and 

reed to, 

POTASH. 


Mir. HITCHCOCK submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 
iJ), Which was read and ordered to lie on the table: 
Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and it is hereby, 
ted to advise the Senate as soon as may be as to the number of 
ns of potash salts imported into the United States and used by the 
ertilizer companies for each of the three years immediately preceding 
i@ war, and also the number of tons purchased by the fertilizer com- 
nies of American product in the years 1915, 1916, 1917, and up to 
» present time in 1918, 
Resolved further, That the Federal Trade Commission be directed to 
whatever investigation may be necessary to- procure the above 
information, together with such investigations as may be necessary to 
advise the Senate as_to the amount of crude potash already produced 
the United States during the present year and held in storage because 
of the failure or refusal of the fertilizer companies to purchase same. 
\lso, to make such investigation as may be necessary to advise the 
Senate whether any combination or arrangement between the various 
rtilizer companies, or any of them, has been entered into for the pur- 
pose of restricting or avoiding the use of American potash in fertilizers 
manufactured during.the present year, and what effect, if any, upon the 
potash industries of the country such a combination is having. 

Also, to advise the Senate as to the amount of crude potash of Ameri- 
can production now Leld in storage without any available market. 

Also, what, if any, connection, either corporate or individual, exists 
between any or all of the fertilizer companies in the United States and | 
potash interests in Germany, and what, if any, officials of the fertilizer 
companies of the United States have potash interests in Germany, 


} 
nt 
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GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA. 

Mr. KING submitted the following 

which was read and referred to the 
Relations: 


resolution (S. Res. 347) 
Commmittee on 


, 
Foreign 


Whereas after more than four years of unprecedented struggle at arms, 
with the unmeasured spending of blood and treasure, the allled Gov- 
ernments and the United States have triumphed over the autocratic, 
reactionary, and militaristic forces of the central empires; and 

Whereas the victorious powers are about to convene in council for the 
purpose of establishing the terms of peace and, among other things, 


for the purpose of determining the territorial boundaries of the 
nations, and to join in a covenant whereby said powers will jointly 
and reciprocally acknowledge their several and rightful territorial 


boundaries, and enter into such covenants with respect to the national 
boundaries of each other as may be necessary, and to ordain that the 
boundaries thus fixed by convention shall not be disturbed by war 
between nations; and 

Whereas Russia was the first of the nations engaged in the great 
struggle for liberty to interpose her arms against the unrighteous 
aggressions of Germany and Austria, and battled with heroism, forti- 
tude, and sacrifice for the cause of liberty, and in such cause sacri- 
_ficed the lives o! millions of her sons; and 

Whereas certain anarchists and enemies of society and law and order, 
in the perfidious service of Germany, did usurp public property, and 
by their treason to Russia and the Russian people sought to destroy 
all forms of government and to subject Russia and her people to 
economic and political anarchy; and 

Whereas under the nume of “ Bolshevism” said persons have attempted 
to destroy all law and order and forms of government among the 
Russian people and to break Russian territory into a number of dis- 
organized and impetent States, and under their disintegrating policy 
Russia is threatened with partition into smail and distracted nations, 
the result of which would be the progressive domination and 
jection of such States to Prussia in her future activities and develop- 
ment; and 

Whereas the great mass of the Russian people, united in suffering, desire 
to establish the liberty of the people to live and to labor in peace 
with security of their possessions and the rights of property and of 

ontract with respect thereto; and 

Whereas to secure these liberties, to provide for the common defense 
and to promote the welfare of Russia, the people of Russia desire to 
establish democratic governments in the communities, cities, and 
Provinces, and to unite the Russian Provinces in a federal republic 
which shall exercise authority throughout the Russian domains and 
make of Russia a great independent political power among the nations 
founded upon liberty and law, and the equal and common rights of 
all men of whatever estate or station in life; and 

Whereas it is necessary for the economic development and progress of 
Russia that she have free access from the Black Sea to the Medi- 
terranean Sea through the Dardanelles, and from the Baltic Sea to 
the North Sea through the Kiel Canal, and for this purpose that 
these waterways should be internationalized; and 

Whereas for the protection of her ports and coasts, Russia must con- 
trol and dominate the Aland Islands and the Gulf of Finland, and 
for these purposes possess the fortifications which command the Gulf 
of Pinland; and 

Whereas the integrity of the territories of Russia must be preserved for 
the accomplishment of her political and economic dignity and inde- 
pendence, excepting only the territories which are inhabited by the 
Finns and the Poles; and 

Whereas to save Russia from the menace of Prussian domination, limits 
must be set to the Prussian power, and Prussian territory be com- 
pressed within the Vistula, the Rhine, and the Kiel Canal; and 

Whereas it is imperative for the accomplishment of these principles 
that Russia shall be represented and participate in the peace con- 
ference; and 

Whereas Russians who profess these principles have established a cov- 
ernment which has its seat at Omsk, which government is republican 
in form and practice, and is loyal to the treaties of Russia with t! 
entente powers, and is in harmony with the international policy of 
the United States and the entente powers: Now. therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the republican 

Government at Omsk should be recognized as the de facto Government 

of Russia, and that delegates to be named by this Government should 

be admitted to the peace conference, to speak for Russia and to prop- 

erly represent her interests and views in the conference; that steps ba 

taken at the conference to preserve and guarantee the territorial in- 

tegrity of Russia, and to afford every liberty and facility for the Rus- 

sian people by a constituent assembly to determine and establish a 

future government for that country; that to secure Russia’s access to 

the sea, the peace terms shall include the internationalizetion of the 

Dardanelles and the Kiel Canal and the restriction of the limits of 

Prussia to the Vistula on the Polish frontier so to interpose ar 

effectual barrier to Prussian interference with the political 

economic independence of Russia; and be it further 
Resolved, That it be the sense of the Senate of the United States 

that the Government of the United States and the Governments 

the entente powers should take immediate measures to render finan- 

cial and military aid to Russia, to overthrow bolshevist tyranny and 

anarchy, to provide food and other material assistance for the people, 

and to assist the Russian people fn bringing their country into economic 

order and progress as a sound besis for the prosperity and independ- 

ence of the new federal republic of Russia. 


sue 


> 
‘ 


as 


and 


le 
( 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that a committee of three 
members of the House had been appointed to join a similar 
committee from the Senate to wait upon the President of the 
United States and inform him that the two Houses have 
pleted the business of the present session and are ready to ad- 
journ unless the President has some other communication to 
make to them, and that the Speaker had appointed as the com- 
mittee on the part of the House Mr. Kircnin, Mr. Byrns of 
Tennessee, and Mr. MoNnDELL, 


com- 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
The ulso announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice President: 


Iles: 


H. R. 11945. An act to enable the Secretary of Agriculture 
to carry out, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the 


purposes of the act entitled “ An act to provide further for the 
national security and defense by stimulating agriculture and 
facilitating the distribution of agricultural products,” and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 12998. An 
Statutes. 


act to amend section 3528 of the Revised 


SHIP CONSTRUCTION, 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolu- 
tion, Which I should like to have the Secretary read, because I 
want to ask the indulgence of the Senate for its immediate con- 
sideration, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
lution. 

The resolution 


The Secretary will read the reso- 


(S. Res, 343) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the United States Shipping Board and the Emergency 
Vleet Corporation be requested to furnish to the Senate Committee on 
Cominerce a report of all existing contracts for ship construction, the 
cost of such construction, in both private and Government shipyards, 
the provisions for the cancellation of contracts made for emergency 
war needs, together with a report of ships delivered and the disposi- 
tion thereof, and ships in process of construction; and also a report 
of contracts and deliverles of materials for fabricated ships. 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes, Mr. President. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Being objected to, the resolution 
foes over, 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the consideration of the resolu- 
tion will take no time, I am willing to withdraw my objection. 

Mr. HARDING. I do not believe that an extended explana- 
tion of the resolution is needed. It comes with the unanimous 
approval of the Committee on Commerce, In just a word, I will 
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state that the resolution is inspired by the publication in the | 


press of utterances of the president of the Shipping Board and 
of the director general of the Emergency Fleet Corporation that 
there are places in the shipyards now for 200,000 men additional 
to the present force. It requires but a little figuring to present 
the fact that that means an additional expenditure over our 
present outlay of more than $600,000,000 per year for labor 
alone. No matter what the policy of the Government may be as 
to the future, and no matter how earnestly we all favor the con- 
struction of the largest merchant marine in the world, it is in- 
conceivable that the Government will on appropriating 
money for ship construction at the present rate, which is at 
from four to six times the normal cost. It is to get that infor- 
mation that the resolution is offered, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the adoption of this resolu- 
tion bring out the information as to how many wooden ships 
have sunk? 

Mr. HARDING. The resolution calls for the number of ships 
which have been constructed and the disposition made of them. 
If the Senator from Idaho accepts the sinking of a ship as a 
disposition of it IT think an answer to the resolution will fur- 
nish the information, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I to say, in that 
connection, simply that under the law the Shipping Board will 
make a report to Congress on the Ist of December next, but that 
report 
specific information which the resolution 
think fis very important and desirable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered, 
agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. T rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 
in the order of Senate resolutions or are we in 
bills and joint resolutions? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate is proceeding under 
the order of the introduction of bills and joint resolutions. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
some attention to the rules of the Senate. 
ever; IT simply eall it to their attention. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
with the view of the Senator if it were proper for him to do so. 


go 


desire 


and which I 


asks, 


to the present 


and 


Are we 
the order of 


PRINTING PRESIDENT'S 

Mr. PITTMAN. Task unanimous consent that the ’resident’s 
address to the Congress, on November 11, be printed as a Senate 
document, 


OF ADDRESS (H. DOC. NO. 1339). 


It seems to me that Senators ought to pay | : : one . ave it 
I do not object oa I wished to ask whether or not it would be proper to have | 


is general in its character, and it may not cover the | 





NOVEMBER 21, 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Is The 


hears none, and it is so ordered. 


there objection? Chair 
; 1Q 


COMMITTEE SERVICE, 


On motion of Mr. WARREN, it was 

Ordered, That the Senator from New Hampshire [ Mr. Moses] 
be assigned to membership on the Committee on the Library 
and the Committee on Printing. , 


SOLDIERS’ RAILROAD 


Mr. SMITIL of Georgia. I ask that Senate resolution 
336, presented last Monday, be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, before that is done I shoul) 
like an opportunity to offer a concurrent resolution. We have 
not reached that order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


PASSENGER RATES. 


No, 


We have not reached that order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Of course I yield to the Senator from 
Iowa. I only desire to bring before the Senate the resolution 
to which T have referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is impossible for the Chair to 
know for what purpose a Senator arises. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Has the 
a bill or a joint resolution to present? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I have been awaiting the order of Senate 
resolutions; and I desire to submit a Senate resolution. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senate is proceeding under tlic 
order of Senate resolutions. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I offer the resolution which I send to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 350), as follows: 


Senator from Florida 


Resolved, First. That the Director General of Railroads be, and he 
is hereby, requested to authorize a passenger rate of 1 cent a mile to 
all officers and enlisted personnel of all grades and ranks of the United 
States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps for a period of three months im- 
mediately following honorable discharge from military service. 

Second. That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, 
directed to transmit a certified copy of this resolution to Hon. William 
G. McAdoo, Director General of Railroads. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
Congress is to adjourn this afternoon and the benefits of this 
resolution will not accrue to the soldiers who are now being 
demobilized throughout the country, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If it not to be discussed, I 


is do 


| not object; but if it is to be discussed I do object to its getting 


precedence over the resolution which I introduced on last 
Monday. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is asking the Chair 


to be a mind reader. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not care to discuss the resolution ; i! 
is a very simple resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the resolution again read 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again read th 
resolution. 

The resolution was again read. 

Mr. SMOOT. TIT inquire of the Senator from Florida if it is 
a Senate resolution or a concurrent resolution? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It is a Senate resolution carrying with | 
a request. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that is all? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. A request is all; it is more in the nature 


of a suggestion. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Cha 
hears none—— 
Mr: BRANDEGEER. Mr. President—— 


And the resolution is adopted. 
President, is the question upe 


The VICK PRESIDENT. 
Mr. BRANDEGEF. Mr. 
agreeing to the resolution? 
The VICK PRESIDENT. 


The Chair asked if there was any 


| objection and heard none. 


The Chair would like to coincide | 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not know—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I object to discussion upon the resolution, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the resolution goes over. — 
Mr. BRANDBGEE. I did not wish to discuss the resolution; 


referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is merely a request to the Director Ger 
eral. I do not care anything about it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I rise to a point of order. 
the Chair to anflounce a decision. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, yes; 


I understocd 


but in these formal mat- 


ters a decision never stands‘if a Senator who has not had an 
opportunity to vote objects. 


That would hardly be fair. 











1918. 


JOINT COMMITTEES ON RECONSTRUCTION, 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the resolution which I am 
hout to offer is a modification or enlargement of the resolution 
nresented some time ago by the Senator from Massachusetts 
i Mr. Weeks], and generally termed “ a plan for reconstruction.” 
This resolution—and I only make the observation that I do in 
order to explain the reference I intend to add—this resolution, 
which is a concurrent one, provides for the appointment of six 
joint congressional committees, each authorized to take into 
consideration for the purposes of investigation the problems 
which we all know have arisen and will continue to arise for 
time to come. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OVERMAN] introduced a bill some time ago, which has been re- 

red to the Judiciary Committee, providing for the appoint- 
ment by the President of a commission to make the investiga- 
tion in the general way proposed in the resolution which I now 
er, 
The issue between the two plans is that upon our side we pro- 
pose a legislative inquiry, while under the bill introduced by the 
Senator from North Carolina it is proposed to make an adminis- 
trative or executive inquiry. That is the issue. We all recog- 
nize that the work must be done, and the sooner we prepare 
ourselves for the settlement of that vital preposition the better 
it will be for the country. I think it would be proper to refer 
this resolution under ordinary circumstances to the Committee 
on Rules, as it provides for the creation of certain committees 
of more or less permanency; but inasmuch as the bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from North Carolina has been referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary—and very properly so—and 
innsmuch as the same general question is presented by both 
proposals, I ask, Mr. President, that the resolution be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator ask for the read- 


me 


Ahe 


ing of the resolution now? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I do not. IT ask, however, that it be 
printed in the Recorp, and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


Che resolution was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


{ follows: 


(S. Con. Res. 25) to provide for the appointment 
joint congressional committees on reconstruction. 
the Senate (the louse of Representatives concurring), 
there are hereby created six committees, to be known as the 
inint congressional committees on reconstruction. Each of said com- 
mittees shall be composed of five Senators and five Representatives in 
Congress. The members of said committees shall be selected as follows: 
Che Senators in the manner provided in the rules of the Senate for 


( urrent resolution 
certain 
ed by 


Resoli 





the selection of the standing committees of the Senate and the Hepre- 
sentatives in the manner provided in the rules of tbe House for the 
selection of the standing committees of the House. 

‘I members of these committees shall be subject to change from 
time to time by the Senate and House, respectively, as are sald standing 
committees, and 2ll vacancies shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original selections were made 

fhe said committees shall make, respectively, investigations of the 

e hereinafter named and herein assigned to them, respectively, 
and s report to Congress from time to time with such recommenda- 
tions as to additional legislation or otherwise, as they, respectively, 
may deem advisable. 

» first committee, which shall be known as the Joint Congressional 
Committee upon the Demobilization of the Army and Navy, shall so 
investigate and report upon the following matters, to wit: 

(a) The employment of discharged soldiers and sailors in civil 
pursuits. 

(b) The allotment of lands to returned soldiers and sailors and their 


establishment in homes upon the public domain. 
(c) All legislation which may be required in the proper care for those 
who have suffered the dangers of war, and especially those who have 


been disabled and whose ability to earn a livelihood has been tmpaired. 


The second of the said committees, whic shall be known as the 
Joint Congressional Committee upon Foreign Trade and Commerce, 
shall so investigate and report upon the following matters, to wit: 


(a) Duties on imports for the protection and encouragement of home 
industry, 
(b) The development of new foreign markets. 


(c) Combinations for the purpose of increasing our selling facilities. 
(d) Changes In our banking facilities necessary to cooperate with 
} 

ch trade 


(e) Our merchant marine, including the construction of ships, the 
continuance of Government ownership and operation, and in general 


with respect to the various preblems of transportation upon the high 
lhe third of said committees, which shall be known as the joint 


congressional committee on interstate transportation, shall so investi- 
gate and report upon the following matters, to wit: 
(a) The permanent relation which the Government of the United 


States should sustain to the common carriers of the country. 

(b) Whether the systems of transportation now in possession of and 
being operated by the Government should be returned to their former 
owners and operated as heretofore, or whether Government operation 
should continue with or without Government ownership; or if private 
ownership is to continue and priyate operation resumed, what system 
of regulation and control will be best adapted to secure efficiency in 
tithe tec ce «ates of transportation, and fairness to the cap!tal 

ested. 

(c) The relation which should be established between inland water 
transportation and the railways, including the control of the former. 

(da) All questions relating to communication by wire. 

Che fourth of said committees, which shall be known as the joint 
congressional committee on domestic business, shall so investigate and 
report upon the following matters, to wit: 
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(2) To what extent, if any, should our laws relating to trusts and 
combinations be modified? 

_(b) What eooperation should be permitted in order to increase effi- 
ciency, reduce cost, and enable this country to successfully meet foreign 
competition ? 

fe) To what extent should the Government undertake to control 
prices ? 

(d) Government loans to private enterprises. 

(e) Government supervision of capital issues. 

_(f) The supply and control of raw materials and encouragement in 
the production of articles that have not heretofore been manufactured 
In this country. 

The fifth of said committees, which shall be known as the joint 
congressional committee on employers and en ployees, shall so investi- 
gate and report upon the following matters, to wit: 

(a) Conciliation and arbitration in labor disputes. 

(b) The relation of men and women in similar employment 

(c) Substitution of female employees for male employees and e 
versa. 

(d) The organization of permanent employment agencies. 

(e) The distribution of labor, including employment of surplus labor 
on public works, eit 

(f) The sanitary housing of employees and the disposition of houses 


constructed by the Government during the war. 
(g) The freedom of labor and of employment in its relation 


. < to trade, 
unionism, and wages, hours, and conditions of employment 


The sixth of said committees, which shall be known as the joint 
cougressional committee upon natural resources, shall so investigate 


and report on the following matters, to wit 


(a) The encouragement of private enterprise in the development of 
the resources of the public domain. ; 

(b) The tendency toward urban population and the best means of 
checking it, including the requirements for farm labor and the best 


means of securing it 


(c) Government loans to farmers. 
(d) The distribution of food products. 
(e) Our timber problems. 


(f} The adequate production and proper distribution of our mineral 
resources, including coal, petroleum, and other fuels. 





(g) The development and control of water power. 
Each of said committees is empower to take up and examir any 
other subject which, in the course of its investigation, it finds to be 





inseparably connected with the subjects herein assigned to it and which 








ought to be considered in view of the change from the activities of war 
to the pursuits of peace. and especially the demebilization of war com- 
missions, administrations, bureaus, and other civilian war agencies 


and the adjustment of the forces employed therein to private industry 
and commerce under normal peace conditions. 















Lach of said committees is authorized to employ such clk l ase 
sistance as it may deem necessary, including the services of experts, 
and may by subcommittee or otherwise send for persons or paps “s d- 
minister oaths, and employ stenographers, at a cost not to exceed $1 
per printed page, to report such hearings as may be had in connection 
with any subject before it. 

Each of said committees may sit during the sessions or recesses of 
the Senate and Louse of Representatives. 

EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION, 

Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 345), 
whieh was rend and referred to the Committee on Commerc 
Whereas by the act approved March 1, 1918, entitled “An act t a 

ihorize and empower the United States Shipping Board Emergency 

Ficet Corporation to purchase, lease, requisition, or otherwise acquire, 

and to sell or otherwise dispose of improved or unimproved land. 

houses, buildings, and for other purposes," an appropriation of 
$50,000,000 was made to meet the emergency requiring lequate 
housing lities in the shipyards, which emergency has now passed; 
and 

Whereas it is reported that said Ur States Shipping Board FE: be 

gen Fleet Corporation is unne ssarily expanding it 1 , 

operations under said act and is eginting bew and unnecessary 

construction : Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation be directed to report to the Senate a complete account of 
its operations under said act. including a detailed report of the 
penditure of moneys, which shall specifically state the amount ex 
pended for overhead expenses, what buildings and improvements have 
been made, the separate cause of the same, what work is at present 
being done, and what plans have been formed for further construction 
or for the further expansion of the activities of said corporation under 
the said act: also what, if any, steps are being taken to change, modify, 
or alter the program for housing adopted by said corporation. 

PURCHA OF MILITARY SUPPLIES. 

Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 346), 
which was read and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War transmit to the Senate the 
names of all commissioned officers in the Army and of all other persons 
who since the 6th day of April, 1917, have been authorized by the 
War Department to purchase ordnance, quartermaster. medical. and 
other supplies for the use of the Military Establishment of the United 
States, aud to inform the Senate as to what interest, as shareholders, 
partners, employees, or sec urity sholders, such officer or persons may 
have, directly or indirectly, so far as the Secretary may be advised. in 
any corporation, company, partnership, firm, or business which has 


been awarded contracts for the furnishing of ordnan ‘, quartermaster, 
medical, or other supplies for the Military Establishment 


EXPORTS OF 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I 
be laid before the Senate. 


COTTON, 
that Senate 


ask resolution 336 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
Senate resolution 336, coming over from a preceding day, which 


will be read. 
The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 
Whereas the authority to plnee an embargo on exports was stricken in 


the United States Senate from the original bill upon the ground 
that the embargo might be used to depress the price of our products, 
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but 
only be used to prevent products from reaching enemy countries; and 
hereas the war is now practically over and no possible danger could 








was subsequently restored upon the assurance that it would 


\ 


= 


arise from permitting cotton to go freely to Japan, Spain, Italy, 

Vrance, Great Britain, Hotland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden: and 
Whereas any restriction upon the exportation of cotton is a serious 

injury to the cotton grower, to the merchants, and business men of 

one-fourth of the Union, in which cotton is the largest agricultural 
product, and to our entire Nation, which depends so largely upon 
the sale of cotton abroad to care for our international balances, and 

u the part the cotton-growing States contribute to the commerce 
of our entire country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the War Trade Board is hereby directed to report, 
as early as possible, to the United States Senate to what extent the 
export of cotton is still belng restricted, the reasons for such course, 
and the time within which restrictions as to shipments will be removed 
und cotton permitted to be exported without further hindrance. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I regret that only 
one-fourth of our States produce lint cotton. If this great 
national asset were distributed to all of the States, its value 
would be more fully understood, and it would always find friends 
everywhere. Our country has almost a monopoly in the pro- 
duction of the character of lint cotton needed to clothe the 
world, It is our great national asset. It furnishes employment 
to more of our citizens than any other commodity, 

On the 28th of October I brought to the attention of the Sen- 
ote the fact that during the early part of September lint cotton 
was selling at from 38 to 39 cents a pound. What I mean is 
that the farmer drove to his near-by town with his cotton and 
readily had a market at from 3S to 39 cents. I also at that time 
demonstrated to the Senate that cotton this year cost the cotton 
farmer approximately 35 cents a pound to produce it. At that 
time LT also called attention to the fact that the War Industries 
Board, when cotton was selling at 88 cents a pound, took hold 
of cotton, appointed committees, threatened an effort to fix 
prices or to stabilize prices, and created such uncertainty in the 
inarket that buyers suspended purchases, and the market price 
was hammered down 8 cents a pound, a total of $450,000,000 
on the entire crop. 

At last, a few days ago, these special boards appointed by the 
War Industries Board found and declared they had no authority 
to fix a price, no power to maintain a price, no control what- 
ever over it, and that there was no necessity for interference. 
They practically found what I stated to the Senate on the 28th 
of Octoher—that the price at which cotton was selling in the 
carly part of September was but a fair price compared with the 
cost of preduction and the relative prices of agricultural com- 
modities throughout the United States. But the price had been 
broken and did not rally. 

Then, Mr. President, we looked around, and what did we 
find? Those of us who have studied this question understand 
that 50 per cent of the cotton crop is used by foreign mills. To 
reach a market it must be exported. England, before the war, 
used of it 3.250,000 bales a year; France, a million to a million 
and a half bales. Over half the crop goes abroad for its mar- 
About half is consumed by American mills. 

What did we find? It will be recalled that the power of em- 
barge on exports was granted by us for military purposes. The 
Senate rejected it when it was first before the Senate upon the 
ground that we recognized the danger of giving such a power 
to Presidents or committees or anybody in our country. We 
rejected it for fear that it would be used to depress the prices of 
American products. We finally agreed to the embargo provision 
on exports that it might be used to exclude supplies from Ger- 
many. The President placed cotton in the embargo list, and 
exports could only be made under license from the War Trade 
Board. The regulations with reference to license that were 
established by the War Trade Board during the past few months 
almost amounted to a suppression of exportation. Five hun- 
dred thousand bales of cotton were piled up in the ports. 
Licenses were not issued for its exportation and the foreign 
inarket was greatly restricted, 

I recall with pleasure—yes, with pride—the criticism I placed 
upon granting power to anyone to use the embargo against the 
exportation of American products. I made that criticism at the 
time this measure was first pending before the Senate, and the 
Senate struck out the privilege. Subsequently, we were assured 
in executive session that it would be used only to keep com- 
inodities from reaching enemy countries, and that it was essen- 
tial to help whip the Germans. We", now the Germans are 
whipped. The real question with Germany is whether she has 
strength enough to sustain a government at all. It is impossible 
for them to raise an army of resistance against the allies; and 
yet what was the situation with reference to cotton exportation? 
I will give an illustration, 

Spain was rationed at 


? 
KOT. 


35,000 bales of cotton each month. 


This must be distributed among Spanish dealers; various grades 
of cotton must be taken by each; and no purchases could be made 
except upoa proof that sales had also been made abroad, and no 
purchases could be made for accumulation. 
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Japan, an ally, was practically cut off from purchase; and 
Japan w as in this position: India this year has raised the small- 
est crop since she began to cultivate cotton, not more than 
enough for her own mills. Japan last year used 600,000 bales 
of ours. This year, because none can be obtained from India, 
Japan will need a million bales; yet shipments of cotton to 
Japan were greatly restricted. Even England and France ;e- 
ceived cotton with dimitations of the privilege of shipment which 
handicapped sales of cotton. 

I am not criticizing the past. We were ready to stand much 
to whip the Germans, and it was such a glorious thing to whip 
them that we all stood it without complaint, and it was all right, 
I wish to consider the present. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuurst in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. KING. Would it not be fair in this connection for the 
Senator to state that there was an insufliciency of shipping, 
and that perhaps the refusal of the license was based upon the 
inadequacy of bottoms in which to ship the products? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all. Japan had her ships, 
That did not have anything to do with shipping to Japan. 

Mr. KING. Is it not a fact that the Japanese ships were em- 
ployed elsewhere for the shipping of food and munitions, and 
that there was a shortage of bottoms upon her part? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think that was the con- 
trolling consideration in the Japanese matter. It certainly was 
not in the Spanish situation. But, as I said, I am not criticiz- 
ing the past. I am making a statement for certain conclusions 
that I intend to present, because to-day I shall praise the War 
Trade Board for what it did yesterday. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I suggest to the Senator, if we had 
tonnage enough to import 80,000 bales from Egypt, why was 
there not tonnage enough to export it? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The War Trade Board liberally al- 
lowed long-staple cotton to come in from Egypt while it sup- 
pressed the export of American short-staple cotton. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, is it not perfectly plain that if 
there had been no ships to haul the cotton it would not have 
been necessary to make any embargo, and therefore the em- 
bargo was made for the purpose of stopping the shipments? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. As the Senator suggests, there would 
have been no necessity to restrict licenses for shipments if the 
ships were not there to haul it. The restrictions reache! to 
prohibiting purchase and accumulation of cotton for foreign 
account, 

Mr. President, an investigation discloses the fact that Japan 
now can take a million bales of our cotton, and that they want 
it and need it. Spain can take 600,000 bales. They want it; 
they need it. 

France can use a million bales and spin it before the next 
crop comes to market. This is agreeable news, because it has 
only recently been learned on this side that about half the cot- 
ton mills in northern France and Alsace-Lorraine, supposed to 
have been wrecked, are still in shape for immediate use. Italy 
needs and will use 600,000 bales. I have just stated that 
France can use approximately a million bales. Great Britait 
used last year 2,250,000 bales, and is prepared this year to take 
3,250,000. Sweden was allotted 65,000 bales for the yeur, 
Sweden is asking for 100,000 bales. Holland was allotted none, 
and Denmark none. Holland needs 100,000 bales and Denmark 
and Norway 100,000. This year’s exports, if an opportunity 
is given for cotton to move, will exceed 6,500,000 bales. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does _ the 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. The embargoes to which the Senator refers 
have not been limited to cotton. They have included other 
articles of merchandise which are produced in America, But 
what I rose for was to suggest this: 

The war is over, if we are to judge from the fact that hos- 
tilities are suspended. Belgium is absolutely prostrate, and so 
is northeastern France. These people need all of the building 
material, all of the iron and steel for the reconstruction of the 
manufactures which have absolutely disappeared from the face 
of the earth. Indeed, they need every material thing which 
is essential to the rehabilitation of the people, and they have 
got to get it from the United States. Now, I ask the Senator 
whether he thinks that priority should be given for cotton or 
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for anything else until these absolute essentials are supplied 
to the people of those suffering countries? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
that next to food clothing is necessary, and for clothing cotton 
is an essential. The operation of the cotton mills in northern 
Franee and in Holland and in Denmark will furnish work for 
their people and clothing for their people and contribute as 
greatly to the rehabilitation of those countries as any industry 
within them. Furthermore, I am not asking for priority of 
shipments as to cotton. I ask that the ships of those nations 
ready and desirous of hauling cotton shall not be forbidden from 
taking it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, there is no question but that 
what the people of those countries need directly is food and 
clothing, but the Senator is entirely in error when he says that 
the mills of Belgium and northern France can immediately pro- 
ceed to the manufacture of cotton. There are no mills there. 
The Germans have swept the country like a besom of destruc- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
ment on that subject. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I did not. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I did not say mills were ready in 
Belgium, but I stated that one-half the cotton mills of northern 
france, Alsace, and Lorraine are still in condition for immediate 
use. This definite information has been received by the com- 
nittee on cotton distribution of the War Industries Board within 
tle past few days. 

Mr. THOMAS. That may be, but Belgium has none. Now, 
if these people need clothing—and they do—we should manu- 
facture the clothing, or the cloth for the clothing, and send it 
to them; but for one I shall insist that the present condition of 
trade and the power of the War Trade Board shall continue 
until the people of those suffering countries shall receive those 
things which are absolutely essential for their commercial and 
industrial rehabilitation. : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Why, Mr. President, it is absolutely 
essential for their commercial rehabilitation that they be given 

chance to go to work. They can spin and weave much clothing 
or themselves. The ships are ample. There is no difliculty 
sbout transportation. We will bring back our soldiers and 
send over supplies. And you give them a chance to go to work 
when you give them the raw material with which to work. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to a pleasanter part of my task 
of to-day. 
Industries Board seriously injured the cotton grower, some of 
the board hardly understood the situation; but they all realize 
conditions as they are now, and to-day they have furnished a 
letter to the War Trade Board which I desire to present to the 
Senate. 3efore doing so, I will read from a telegram sent to 
the War Industries Board from New Orleans, signed by 50 of 
the largest cotton merchants of that section. 

I will read the telegram: 


The Senator did not hear my state- 


NEW ORLEANS, November 15, 1918, 
Rernard M. Baruch, Chairman War Industries Board, WashingtoneD. C. 
Charles J. Brand, Chairman Cotton Distribution Committee, United 
States War Industries Board, Washington, D. C, 

I. T. Pickard, Bureau of Exports, War Trade Board, Washington, D, C. 

In view of the statement issued by Chairman Brand, of the cotton- 

distribution committee, that the world’s requirements of cotton will be 

on a continuously ascending scale, and that exports will probably be 

~,000,000 bales more than last year, we respectfully suggest that an 

effective method of steadying the cotton market would be to remove 

all export restrictions and that you use your good offices to that end. 

Prominent cotton exporters state that they bave on band large orders 

for cotton from practically every neutral country in Europe, but that 

these orders can not be filled, because export licenses can not be secured 

except under difficulty and delay. Now that the need of shipping men 

and munitions for war purposes no longer exists, we feel that the cotton 

interests of the country may justly request that a larger share of ton- 

nage be made immediately available by the Government for cotton ex- 

ports. We are firmly of the opinion that if such action as outlined 

were taken that the market would at once feel the stimulating effects 
of a general spot demand, 

M, Levy & Sons; C, A. Francis & Co.; S. Gumbel & Co, 

(Ltd.) ; John M. Parker Co.; H. R. Gould & Co.; Her- 

man Loeb; Norman Mayer & Co.; Jevite Cau; A. M. 

West, Agent; Geo. N. McFadden Bros. Agency; Herr- 

man & Wolf; C. F. Witherspoon & Sons; Weil & Walshe; 

N. W. Sloan Co.; Frank B. Nayne; Dodson & Williams; 

The Buckworth Co.; J, J. Lowrey & Co.; Lehman Stern 

& Co. (Ltd.); Esteve Bros. & Co.; J. L. Newcomb; 

A. J. Ingersoll & Co.; Julius Weis & Co.: A. W. Me- 

Lellan, president Alden Mills; Wilson, Nabers & Pape 

(Inc.) ; Kahn's Pickery; 8. N. Kahn; EF. N. MeGlassen, 

Agent Southern Products Co.; Pferdmenges Preyer & 


Co.; Wm. T. Wardie & Co.; Richardson & May Land 
& Planting Co. (Ltd.); L. Blum & Co.; Silvan New- 


burger & Co.; W. J. Davis & Co.; Shepard & Gluck; 
Muckle & Woodfin; Bentley Joynson & Co.; Mason Smith 
& Co.; Coate Bros.; R. B. Eskrigge & Co.; E. S. Stahel 
& Co.; Goold & Co., by N, N, Lawler; W. B. Thompson 
& Co.; John F. Clark & Co.; Minoprio & Co.; Hubbell 
Slack & Co.; Weatherford, Crump & Co, 


Mr. President, I answer the Senator | 
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I desire to call attention to the letter written by the dis- 
tribution board of the War Industries Board to the chairman 
of the War Trade Board dated November 16. This letter pre- 
sents so powerfully the necessity for permitting cotton to be 
exported without restriction I will read it. I wish to thank the 
cotton distribution committee for writing the letter and to 
publicly say I believe they are doing all in their power to 
broaden the cotton market. 


1358 B Street SW., Room 521, 
November 16, 1918, 
Jlon, Vance C. McCormick, 
Chairman War Trade Board, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Reference is made to the telegram which you received to- 

day from Now Orleans, signed by more than 50 cotton dealers in that 
market, and to a request from your board that the committee on cot- 
ton distribution make recommendations relative to the subject matter 
of this telegram. I have received a similar telegram. 
_ The need for cotton by our allies, the neutrals, and the central powers 
is very great. Many of their spindies are idle. We are preparing to 
furnish them food. Along with food they must have work to do, and 
it is necessary to this end that they have raw materials which they 
may work up into manufactured products. Further, the cessation of 
hostilities will release additional labor for their mills. The stocks o 
raw cotton in Europe are very greatly depleted, little reserve stock 
being left on hand. The representatives of foreign nations with whom 
we have conferred have recognized and stated very frankly their great 
need for cotton. They are ready to buy both to replenish their reserve 
stocks and to operate their machinery. 

With the coming of peace, through the operation of numerous fac- 
tors, such, for instance, as the release of tonnage from war activities, 
the stoppage of sinkings by submarines, the building of new tonnage, 
and the release of neutral and enemy country tonnage, a great deal 
of additional tonnage will become available for commerce. With the 
keen need that is felt for cotton, there is no doubt that a substantial 


part of this tonnage will be used for carrying this staple. If the ex- 
portation of cotton is facilitated through the ready issuance of export 
licenses and otherwise, it is altogether likely that even tramp steamers 
will carry it over from this country. 
me * * * * Bs * 

There is no doubt, of course, due to conditions already pointed out, 
that the requirements of the world for the present season will be 
largely in excess of requirements for the past season. However, du 
ing the present critical period of trausition from war to peace there 


is great stagnation, and it is very essential that everything possib! 
done to alleviate this condition immediately. This is the Ir 
ing which the producers of cotton harvest their product. Their finan- 
cial obligations become due during the fall season, and they must sell 
their product in order to cancel these obligations. With little move- 
ment for cotton, cither they can not seil it or they are compelled to 
sell it at a price which represents great sacrifice. ‘This condition 
touches directly about 3,000,000 citizens of this country, as cotton is 
prod by a very large number of small producers, and not by a 
very small number of large producers, as in the case of many other 
ommodities. If the cotton is sold at this season at a sacrifice, the 
result is a loss to those who are least able to bear it. It must aiso 
borne in mind that an unsatisfactory price at this season of the 
year will result in a curtailment of production next year and in the 
consequent reduction in the cotton available for clothing the world. 
Moreover, the question involved concerns the Nation as a whole, and 





season ¢ 


ced 


IS 


not merely the producers, since cotton in normal times forms our most 
important article of export. 
In view of the conditions ontlined above, it is recommended that 


all possible steps be taken to facilitate the exportation of cotton, and 
that, far as is consistent with sound public policy, limitations or 
restrictions upon the granting of licenses shall be removed. Particu- 
larly with reference to Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, Spain, 
Portugal, and Japan, it appears that a very generous policy as regards 
export licenses ought to be adopted. With reference to Holland, Den 
mark, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland, it is recommended that until 
the allies and the United States have in their hands guaranties of the 
acceptance by Germany of the armistice terms exportations be allowed 
under licenses on the basis of their prewar consumption or in accord- 
ance with the trade agreements now in force with these countries. In 
any event, it is our opinion that these neutrals should be permitted at 
least to buy and store in this country the quantity of cotton due them 


under the present trade agreements. After the guaranties required of 
Germany under the armistice terms are in our hands, we are of the 
opinion that exports of cotton to neutral groups should be permitted 


on substantially the same terms as exports to our allies. 

If the movement of cotton is to be restrained, in view of the coming 
peace conference, some steps must be taken to avert the immediate dis 
aster which threatens the cotton-producing of the United 
States and the impending misfortune to the Nation at large and the 
rest of the world through the enforced curtailment in the production 
of cotton next season. 

Very truly, yours, 


sections 


CHARLES J. BRanp, Chairman. 


You will observe that these restrictions went to such an 
extent that neutrals could not buy and store cotton in the United 
States. The foreign world was cut out of the market practically 
both for export, for purchase, or for storage, except the 
different countries were rationed. 

Mr. President, I have just read a letter that is gratifying to 
me. Now, let me state that with to-day a change comes. The 
War Trade Board has pulled down within the past 24 hours 
nearly all these restrictions. They have pulled down the re- 
strictions as to our allies. They have practically pulled them 
down as to Spain. They have modified them everywhere and 
only retained them so far as it is still essential in connection 
with the terms of the armistice to enforce the blockade against 
Germany and Austria, and as soon as that is no longer necessary 
as an incident to the armistice I am sure these restrictions 
also will come down, 
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T will read the letter delivered this morning to Mr. Brand, 
written by Mr. Vance McCormick, chairman of the War Trade 
Board, as a result of the action of the Yrades Board: 

NOVEMBER 20, 1918. 
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Mr, CHARLES J. Brann, 
Chairman Committce on Cotton Distribution, 
War Industrics Board, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sir: We Leg to acknowledge receipt of your letters of Novem- 
ber 16 and November 19, referring to the exportation of cotton. We | 
also niirm our understanding of the recommendations which we have 
adopted, agreed to at the conference with your committee and Senator 
Jione SMITH vesterday evening, as follows: 

We are withdrawing the reguiation requiring that for securing an 


export license the grade and staple be specified, and other requirements 
which were adepted some weeks ago and published in the War Trade 
Board regulation effective October 14 

We are also withdrawing the requirements for specific export licenses 
to Great Gritain, France, Italy, Belgium, and Japan. 

In regard to shipments of cotton to Spain, we are withdrawing the 
regulation whereby the quantity which should be shipped to Spain was 
limited and allotted among our various shippers. 

We are advising the representatives here of the European neutral 
countries with which we bave entered into agreements that they may 
purchase their entire annual requirements. 

We have consulted with the representatives of the countries above 
mentioned, associated with us in the war, and notwithstanding consid- 
erable inconvenience in administration is caused by our acting quickly. 
We have received their hearty cooperation, 


Yours, very truly, 
Inclosure. Vance C. McCormick. 
You will observe there has Seen a restriction as to the 


quantity that could be purchased here. No matter how 
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criticizing it. To use the ordinary street expression, I do not 
believe in throwing a monkey wrench into the machinery in 
order to have the pleasure of witnessing the destruction it 
works. This is especially true of the Republican Party, be- 
cause having always been the party of aggression and the party 
of construction it ill comports with its character to take upon 
itself a campaign of mere criticism for the purpose of ob- 
struction. 

But while this is true generally it is also true that to gloss 
over crrors and to conceal mistakes may be in the long run just 
as destructive as even to point out errors which do not exist, 
because if mistakes and if errors of a vital character are con- 


| cealed they may in the end become festering sores that will 


require more drastic methods to remove. Therefore whenever 
a Senator sees an administration’s mistakes it becomes, as I 
conceive it, his solemn duty to point out those mistakes for 


| the consideration of his fellow Senators and for the benefit of 


de- | 


sirous foreign cotton merchants might have been to purchase | 


their year’s supply they had not the right, they were limited, 
they were restricted in quantity. Most of the restrictions ham- 
pering exports and depressing prices ended to-day. 


| to take over 


I desire, Mr. President, to say that I have no doubt these | 


restrictions, these suppressive restrictions as an incident to the 
war, were put upon with the view of promoting the 
national welfare and contributing to the defeat of the Germans, 
I find it unnecessary to express an opinion now as to whether 
the course was wise or otherwise. I am sure that the present 
wise and right, and I feel also sure that another 
onwurd step will be taken in a few days, and all restrictions as 
to the exportation of cotton will be removed. 

I realize the burdens that have been upon the War Industries 
Board and upon the War Trade Board. Patriotic men of great 
ability have served upon them, and while hardships have been 
occasioned by some of their orders, we may not overestimate 
the contribution made by the members of these boards toward 
winning the war. 

Mr. President, let me say that I do not believe in board gov- 
ernment. We all stood it because we had to whip the Germans, 
They were so thoroughly organized we concluded we had to a 
little overorganize ourselves to whip them. 
hever be a military menace to the world again, and let us, as we 


cotton 


course is 


But Germany will | 


the country at large. 
on this occasicn, 
Last week the press informed us that the President of the 
United States by proper proclamation had taken over under 
governmental control and operation the express companies of 
the Nation. The President did not assign us any reason for that 
action, and therefore we are left to the broad field of con- 
jecture as to why he did it. It is quite true that we are safe 
in assuming that the action was taken under the act of Con- 
gress passed in 1916, by which the President was empowered 
all the transportation systems of the country, and 
it is safe to assume that in this act he regarded the express 
companies of the Nation as a part of the transportation system 
of the country. With that conclusion I have no quarrel; but 
it is passing strange, Senators, that during all the time of 
storm and stress, during the period of unparalleled congestion 
of the railroads of the United States, during the time when we 
were transporting millions of soldiers from one portion of the 
Republic to another portion of the Republic, to the camp, to 
the cantonment, to the training stations, and to points of 
embarkation, while an incalculable quantity of munitions and 
of food and of equipment were being transported by the rail- 
roads, and while this congestion was unprecedented in the his- 
tory of this or any other country, it was not thought essential 
by the President to take over the express companies in order to 
relieve that congestion or to carry on the transportation of the 
country. Now, when the Hun is at our merey, when Germany 
lies prostrate at our feet, when the last cloud of war is sink- 
ing below the horizon and the sun of peace fills all our skies, 
he has taken over the express companies of the country for 


It is for that purpose that I rise to speak 


| operation by the General Government. 


move on with our legislative responsibilities, remember that | 


some of the things that have been done in the direction of ex- 
treme organization ought not to be considered precedents even 


I believe that that is a breach of good faith on the part of the 
President of the United States. Congress voted him this 
extraordinary power for war purposes only. We yielded up our 
authority in order to put power in the President’s right hand 


| and authority in his left hand for the sole purpose of winning 


in time of war, and every possible facility should be given at | 


once to let every industry in this country have what it needs 


to again do business without restriction, and every commodity | 


in this country preduced by our citizens be given the oppor- 
tunity through its owners to reach the markets where it is 
needed. This great country was built with liberality of treat- 
ment extended to individual effort. In the exercise of our in- 
genuity, our ability, our productive capacity, we have not 
found it necessary to have guardians and directors at the 
enpital to tell our business men and our manufacturers and our 

rmers just what they should do. I thank God the time has 
about come when the average man can again conduct his busi- 
ness without restriction, and I hope that the freest opportunity 
will be given to all the products of this country to seek the 
innrkets of the world, to spread, to strengthen our commerce, 
and to help place our commerce where we will have the business 
with which to use a great fleet. 

I wish to add, I hope our fleet will grow stronger and thut we 
will determine not only on the land but on the water our coun- 
try shall recognize no leader and submit to no dictaticn. 

During the delivery of the speech of Mr. Smiru of Georgia, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia will 
please suspend while the Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, the hour of 2 o’clock having arrived. It 
will be stated by title. 

The Secretary. A bill (8. 
in the classified civil service. 

After the conclusion of the speech of Mr. Smiru of Georgia, 


4637) for retirement of employees 


CONTROL OF CABLE LINES. 
Mr. President. I do not deem it to be the 


Mr. WATSON. 


province of a minority party or of any individual member of it | 


to offer criticisms of an administration merely for the sake of 


this war, and now during all the time of war, during the ex- 
igent necessities of the transportation problems of the country, 
not finding it essential to take over the express companies, now 
when peace is at hand and war has passed, the President of the 
United States, as I believe, violates the spirit, if not the letter, 
of the act which conferred this power upon him in taking over 
the express companies to be operated by the Government. 

Why is that step taken? It is taken, Mr. President and Sen- 
ators, in my belief, simply because of the fact that the Presi- 
dent is loath to give up any of the power with which we have 
clothed him, and that the subordinates about him, including 
those in the Cabinet, do not intend to relinquish that power 
unless compelled to do so by legislative action. 

We are also informed that by proclamation the President has 
taken over the cables to be operated by the Government. If 
what I have said with reference to the express companies be 
true, with how much greater force do these same words apply 
to the enbles? It will be recalled that during the debate on the 
problems with reference to taking over the express and tele- 
phone lines of the country it was repeatedly stated on the other 
side by the sponsors for the measure and by the spokesman of 
the administration that in all probability not even the tele- 
graph or telephone lines would be taken over, that in all prob- 
ability the power thereby conferred upon the President would 
never be used, and one man after another on the other side 
rose up to say that there was no occasion for taking over the 
cables, because their owners had not in anywise violated any 
of the secrets that had been confided to them, but ha~* operated 


| them wholly and solely in accordance with governmental sug- 


gestions. It was stated repeatedly on the other side by those 
who advocated that measure that they wanted that provision 
inserted in the act wholly as a precaution. Congress was about 


to adjourn for a time, we were about to go to our various 
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homes, and it was said that in case of a contingency, in case 
something unforeseen should arise, it was wise to bestow this 
power upon the President, so that he might use it in time of 
stress or in an hour of peril. Yielding to that sort of argu- 
ment, Without there being any basis of justification for it at 
the time, we placed it in the bill and conferred upon the Presi- 
dent that power. 

Now, after all this declamation, and now after every hour 
of emergency has passed, and now after peace has come upon 
us, and now after war has taken his wrinkled front from the 
presence of the world, we have the President of the United 
States violating, as I believe, the letter and the spirit of that 
law by taking over the cables for governmental operation. 

It is exceedingly significant, Senators, that this action of 
taking over the cables comes just at the time when the Presi- 
dent of the United States is about to visit a foreign country. 
I am not going to quarrel with the decision of the President 
about going abroad. I do not believe that it is an unconstitu- 
tional proposition. It is new and it is novel, and in some 
respects it wears aspects that are quite startling. I do not 
believe there is any necessity for his going abroad, provided 
he were willing to confide in others as much as I believe he 
might at this time confide in many of his qualified fellow citi- 
zens. But it is singularly significant that just at the time the 
President is about to go abroac. he takes over the cables, after 
having declined to take them over during all the years of war 
und all the time of storm and peril, and when every necessity 
for his having taken them over has ceased if, indeed, any 
necessity for such action has ever existed. 

Therefore, we are again left to the wide field of conjecture as 
to why the President sees fit to take this particular action at 
this particular time. Certainly no one will claim that he is 
taking them over as a necessity of war. Certainly no one will 
claim that this is in anywise related to a war proposition, 
because there is no war and because during all the time while 
hostilities were active he declined to take them over. If during 
all that time private management was doing all that was needed 
to be done, both with the express companies and the cables, how 
can it be said that private management will fail, now that the 
war is over and the days of peace have come upon us? There- 
fore I insist that there is some other reason that the President 
has not stated, which is not apparent, as to why the cables are 
being taken over, because in this instance, as in the other, the 
President has given us no reason. 

It will be recalled by those who were present—and I remem- 
ber that nearly all the Senators were-present—during the de- 
bate on the question of taking over the telegraph and telephone 
lines that it was repeatedly stated that there was no real war 
reason for taking them over. Three witnesses appeared before 
the committee on the question. Those were Secretary Daniels, 
Secretary Baker, and Postmaster General Burleson. They gave 
no reason as to why those lines should be taken over. The only 
one that was ever assigned by any man on this floor in debate 
was that there might arise some necessity for it, and we had 
better bestow that power upon the President as a precautionary 
measure, 

It will further be recalled that these three gentlemen, the 
three members of the Cabinet I have named, recited in their 
testimony that there was no reason existing at that time why 
this action should be taken, but that that policy should be the 
uniform policy of the country. All of them said that they 
thought the Government should own these lines and operate 
them permanently. Therefore, Senators, we come face to face, 
just as I told you in that debate, with the proposition of the 
permanent Government ownership of these and of other public 
utilities as well. Am I in error about that? 

The Senator from Illinois himself this morning, he being one 
of the men who stood upon the floor of the Senate and stated 
repeatedly that it would not be necessary to take over these 
lines, but that this power ought to be bestowed as a precau- 
tionary measure—that Senator himself introduced a resolution 
to-day looking to the permanent Government ownership and 
operation of all public utilities and, in addition to that, of vari- 
ous other private properties. Therefore the Senator himself, 
my honored friend from Illinois, is accentuating the very idea 
I have been trying to impress upon Senators here for a long 
period of time, and that is, that various mem! crs of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet and a large number of those who are socialisti- 
cally inclined who surround him are seeking to fasten upon 
this country now a program of state socialism. There is no 
other excuse or pretext of excuse for taking over the express 
companies and for taking over the cables at this particular 
time. Therefore, we may as well recognize that policy and pre- 
pare to confront it as one of the stupendous problems that per- 
plex the Republie at this vital hour, 
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Why is the President taking over the cables just at the time 
he is going abroad? The President, I verily believe in all good 
faith, might have taken his fellow citizens into his confidence 
and given his reasons for taking over the cables. He might 
have taken his fellow citizens into his confidence and stated his 
reasons for taking over the express companies. He has not 
seen fit to do so. If there be any reason why it should be done 
I should be glad if some Senator would voice it. No man has 
risen to give a reason, except the hidden and sinister reason 
that it is a part of the general policy of Government owner- 
ship and is the opening door to the existence of the socialist 
state. Therefore, I am left to the wide field of conjecture, as 
are all other Senators, as to why the President at this particu- 
lar time has taken this particular action. 

It is quite significant that the President is taking with him 
as one of his companions on this trip George Creel, master 
of the Republic’s instruction. I take it for granted that when 
the President leaves these shores to all intents and purposes 
the cables are cut. I take it for granted that the President has 
taken over these lines because he does not intend that any man 
at the peace table shall know what is being said in the House 
of Representatives or on the floor of this body. I take it for 
granted that we are not to know on this side what they are 
doing over there and thet they are not to know on that side 
what we are saying over here. I can conceive of no other rea- 
son for this action at this particular time save the desire to 
inaugurate a permanent policy of Government ownershi;. 
Why does George Creel go along? Clearly in order to send back 


whatever news may be required. With George Creel at that 
end controlling all the messages and with Albert S. Burleson 
at this end controlling all the sources of information, the 


country may well be warned that they may take at least with 
a grain of salt whatever is published as to what happens at 
the peace conference. 

It occurs to me that in all fairness the American people ought 
to know every transaction that occurs at that peace table. Cer- 
tainly the Senate of the United States should be apprised of the 
transactions that occur there. We, under the Constitution of the 
United States, are a part of the treaty-making body; it is ours to 
confirm whatever may be there done; it is ours to ratify whatever 
may there be written; and yet we are to be deprived of all 
knowledge of the events that there occur, not only those ob- 
tained by personal contact—for it is quite evident that 10 
Member of the Senate will be appointed to accompany the 
President—but we are also to be denied all knowledge that 
might be transmitted by cable of the transactions that occur 
at that great conference. Under all the circumstances I regard 
this as the most remarkable transaction in the history of our 
entire diplomacy. It seems to me to be inconceivable that such 
a thing can happen at such a vital time in the history of this 
country and in the history of the world. 

Therefore I am led to believe that when the President of 
the United States thinks what this step means and how much it 
involves he may be willing to appoint some Members of the 
United States Senate to go abroad on this errand with him if 
he still insists on such an unusual proceeding. 

Now, Senators, I have said that these gentlemen do not de- 
sire to surrender the power we have heretofore bestowed upon 
them. This is evidenced by the fact that instead of relinquish- 
ing it they are reaching out for more even that they did not 
take during the progress of the war. And it is further evidenced 
by the fact that at least in some places in the South they are 
proceeding with the building and construction of cantonments 
the same as if the war were still on. The honorable Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. MArtTIN] read here a few moments ago a 
letter from the Secretary of War, and the Senator congratulated 
the country and bestowed great praise upon the Secretary be- 
cause $1,780,000,000 worth of contracts had been canceled up 
to this time. While he was reading there was placed in my 
hands a copy of the News and Observer, a paper owned and 
published by Secretary Josephus Daniels at Raleigh, N. C., 
bearing the date of Friday morning, November 15. I 
up for your inspection that all may see its language: 

United States Employment Service needs 12,000 skilled and unskilled 
laborers for James Stewart & Co., contractors, Camp Bragg. Favette- 
ville, N. C. Apply to nearest United States Employment Servi office 
Raleigh, Charlotte, Winston-Salem, Elizabeth City, Asheville. 

And, in addition, a letter from a gentleman whose integrity 
is unquestioned and who stands without blemish in his com- 
munity, in which he says: 


hold it 


NOVEMBER 15, 

I inclose an ad, taken from to-day'’s News and Observer. It was an» 
nounced two or three weeks ago that there were 8,000 to 10,000 men at 
work there then. ‘The News and Observer, in issue of the Sth, stat 
that a contract had just been let for 80 miles of standard road to ! 
built through property of Camp Bragg, at a cost of $2,500,000, makin 
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total of $16,000,000 to be spent in Camp Bragg. 
that Camp Polk (tank camp), Raleigh, will be completed. 
advertised a few days ago for 2,000 men. 





It is announced 


Contractor 


This is a tank camp. Why should tanks be built now? For 
the same reason that cable and express companies should be 
taken over now. 

They have let contract of $10,000,000 additional to Camp Jackson, 
Columbia, 8. C. 

Camp Humphreys, Va., had their labor agents out last week stating 
that a large addition will be added to Camp Humphrey. Why all this 
waste and the war over? I understand fully why this hurry at Camp 
Bragg. It is reported that they are building 700 modern bungalows 
there, and with fine conerete road, also railroad built to it, water, 
sewerage, and so forth, this would make an ideal manufacturing vil- 
lage. But why spend $16,000,000 now with war over? It is a shame, 

I commend that article, if it be true—and I take it for 
granted that it is, because here is the advertisement in Secre- 
tary Daniels’s paper—to the consideration of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. So we may 
take it for granted that, while some contracts have been sus- 
pended and while some demobilization has taken place, after 
fll, in the essential thing of the Government control of public 
utilities, there has been no alteration in the intention of the 
rentlemen in the Cabinet and those who immediately surround 
the President of the United States. These are the only reasons 
ihat I have in my mind or that I can conjure up as to why the 
President at this time of all times should take over the express 
companies and the cables running from this country to Europe. 

I take it for granted that none of us is in such great haste as 
to demobilization; we believe that the boys in cantonments in 
this country should be sent back home as speedily and as 
rapidly as possible, but we are all aware of the fact that those 
who are abroad can not come back home until after the treaty 
of peace shall have been signed. However, after the signature 
that great document, we believe that they should be sent 
back to their country just as rapidly as transportation facilities 
the ocean can be secured. With those propositions of 
the administration we are not at quarrel. The thing that stirs 
me to the very depths is the fact that under these circumstances 
those in authority continue not only to hold, but also to take 
over, additional facilities and utilities for the express purpose 
of fastening upon the country the policy of Government owner- 
ship and establishing a system of state socialism, which, if 
foliowed to its logical conclusion, will pull down the pillars of 
the Republic and bury us all in its melancholy ruins. That 
is why 1 lift my voice at this particular time against this policy 
of the administration, 

I well agree with the editorial which I find in the New York 
Times of yesterday, which I commend to my friends on both 
sides of this Chamber. It is as follows: 


NcCcross 


The resolution adopted by the caucus of Republican Senators “ that 
the Congress shall assert and exercise its normal and constitutional 
function, including legislation necessary for reconstruction,” expresses 
an intention which should not be opposed by Democratic Senators, 
Congress gave up a great deal of its power to the Executive for the 
patriotic purpose of pushing the war. But the war is over, and Con- 


yvess would fail in its duty if it continued in times of peace the policy 
it pursued in the bloody and dangerous time just passed, 

if there should be among the Democrats any Senators foolish enough 
to dissent from this proposal of the Republicans, we presume that they 
will base their dissent on the fact that, though the war is over, recon- 
struction is not But that is an argument for, not against, the resolu- 
tion of the Republican Senators. It in the work of reconstruction 
that the powers committeed to Congress are peculiarly necessary. In 
time of war it becomes necessary to centralize authority, to sacrifice 
everything to the winning of the war, but no such necessity appears in 
times of reconstruction, and the people are very jealous of their Con- 
stitution, with its tbreefold government. They will not be pleased 
with any party or any set of public officials who, under any pretext 
whatever, attempt to continue the autocratic power with which the 
people willingly vested the executive officers of the Government so long 
as the country was actually in danger. 

{ agree most heartily with the sentiment and the logic 
therein expressed. In the day of stress and in the hour of peril 
we gladly gave over to the keeping of the President of the 
United States such power as he asked for. Many of us on this 
side of the Chamber—and I speak for myseif—voted power 
and authority into his hands that we really did not believe he 
needed; but no man when his country is at war intends to 
haggle over minutimw, over details, and we said, “ We will give 
the President the power that he asks, because he asks it and 
because he says he needs it.” After all, the surprise is the 
ezreater, when the day of storm is past, when all the war clouds 
hive rolled by, that this authority which we placed in his hands 
for the purpese of winning the war has not been turned back 
to the Congress that bestowed it or to the people who con- 
ferred it, but is being held and added to from day to day for 
the express purpose of fastening upon us a system of socialistic 
ownership, which is contrary to the fundamental principles of 
the Republic and of the underlying ideas of the Constitution of 
the United States. That is why at this time in these brief re- 
marks I lift my voice against the action of the President of the 
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United States. I should be glad if the Senate, in this hour of 
rehabilitation and in this time of reconstruction, would reassert 
itself to the extent of passing some sort of resolution voicing 
its opposition to this action on the part of the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I read in the Constitution, 
as I remember it, that in certain events the Vice President shall 
exercise the powers and duties of the President, but the con- 
ditions precedent are the death, resignation, or inability of the 
President. It makes no provision for the absence of the Presi- 
dent from the territorial limits of the United States. In pur- 
suance of the constitutional mandates, therefore, the exercise 
of executive power inheres in the person who occupies officially 
the place of President, so long as he does not fall within any of 
the disabilities mentioned in the Constitution so as to devolve 
the power and the duties of the office upon the chief Presiding 
Officer of this body, the Vice President. Therefore, when this 
proposed visit is made, some time, I assume, after the first 
Monday in December, 1918, the White House will be transferred 
officially to Paris, France; 3,000 miles of salt water will send its 
heaving tide between the sole remaining powers of government 
in the United States and the Executive. There will be left the 
Supreme Court of the United States, when it shall convene; 
there will remain the Senate and the House of Representatives ; 
but the Executive and the White House and all its vast powers 
will be transferred to Europe, where they will abide, if I am 
to trust press reports, a considerable time. Yesterday’s advices 
informed us that there would be no precipitate departure of 
the President from the scene of peace negotiations. It induces 
sober reflection to contemplate the migration of presidential 
sovereignty to foreign and distant soil. 

He will be attended by the usual retinue. He will have his 
press bodyguard, the redoubtable Creel, who will “ creel” every 
message in approved and official form before it shall be trans- 
mitted by cable to this continent. Mr. Creel has seen fit to pro- 
test, and, as the poet says, in protesting too much, he but ap- 
proves the charge. Mr. Creel hastens this morning by the 
public press to say: 

With respect to my charged connection with the cables and cable 
censorship, there is no such connection, nor will there be any. There is 
no press censorship of any kind existing in the United States to-day. 
No plan of resumption has been suggested or even contemplated. 

~*~ * e « = * e 

The one proper effort of the Committee on Public Information will 
be to open every means of communication to the press of America with- 
out dictation, without supervision, and with no other desire than to 
facilitate in every manner the fullest and freest flow of news. 

I am reminded of an old Spanish proverb which says, “ Never 
lock up a reformed drunkard alone in a wine cellar.” [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. However justifiable the laugh- 
ter, the Chair is obliged to call attention to the fact that it is 
not permitted under the rules. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The proverb is quite old in its truth, but 
will soon be extinct in practice under a pending constitutional 
amendment. Mr. President, I regret the levity with which the 
announcement of this great truth is received. I only sought 
to impress the similarity of the two cases when they are con- 
fronted with temptation. Can Creel, with the entire commercial 
telegraph system, both public and private wires, on this conti- 
nent, and with 17 trans-Atlantic cable lines all resting in the 
palm of his imperial hand, resist? Did he not testify before a 
Senate committee not many months ago that in his earlier 
days he was given somewhat to sophomoric excesses ; that some- 
times his language was too lurid; that he spoke sometimes in 
gigantic terms of red headlines from force of habit? A horse 
that balks once will balk again. How can he resist? He will 
burst with suppressed desire and our paean of victory will end 
in a dirge over his exploded remains. That is an aphorism 
among horse traders, and it is the rule of conduct always 
observed among those gentlemen in such transfers of personal 
property. This is a horse trade. I suggest to the Senate that 
when we trade Mr. Creel, reformed and alone with the cables 
in his hand, for Mr. Creel as he has been in years past, when 
he lived in Denver, when he was about Indianapolis, and when 
his habitat was the loop in Chicago, we do not gain by the 
transaction. Men do not make themselves overnight; charac- 
ter-building is not of that ephemeral nature. They are made 
by a lifetime of action, following precept and example. Mr. 
Creel is still Creel. The chairman of the Committee on Public 
Information in Paris will be the same reformed reportorial 
drunkard in exaggeration in the journalistic wine cellar that 
he was in Denver and is in Washington to-day. 

Why is his presence required, Mr. President? Is he possessed 
of diplomatic knowledge? Is he a great constitutional lawyer? 


Has he read and does he know all the precedents from the time 








» Grotius to Robert Lansing in diplomacy and in con- 
ontroversy upon the freedom of the seas’ He 
erd. Is his presence deemed necessary, maylap, 
safety of the Chief Megistrate? He has no record as 
bodyguard 
upd as Jack Cade 
My «lt 
My 
Nowhere bas he sought the bubble reputation at 
mouth. dlis naine ranged space filler and defamer 
of eyery safeguard of stable government. Now he is to meas- 
ure out to the mighty free press of America what may eter 
its columns. This is his mission and purpose, and none other, 
ive aS a Sonorous court trumpeter of his chief. 
Such is Creel’s record. Why is he needed in Paris? I under- 
stind, Mr. President, that the Executive will go abroad in the 
best steamship that plies on the Atlaniie. He will be attended 
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hy the usual and necessary secret-service men. No doubt also 
officers of the Army of high rank and wearing resplendent, 


elittering uniforms will attend him to gay Paree, now relieved, 
we all rejoice to say, from the stress of war conditions, so that 
the display and the splendor of the occasion will rise to the full 
evel the magnificent affair to be attended by our Executive 
abroad. 

Again, he breaks all precedents. No other President has ever 
scen fit to leave his country’s soil. I earnestly hope, under the 
blessings of a benign Providence, that his voyage will be at- 


of 


} 


| Cation. 


iended with safety, that no unkind commotion of the elements, | 
led l fety, tl | | commotion of the element 


hat none of the tloating mines or hidden perils of the deep 
vill interfere with his safe return when he shall have per 
formed his full duty, as he sees it, abroad; but I can not 


inderstand why 
have been seized preceding his departure for Europe. 


| beginning to end 


the cables on this particular occasion should | 


I learn by consulting again that veracious chronicle, known | 


s ° The real Col, House,” who is now abroad—I am speaking 
under some time limitations, and I hope I may keep within 
them—that: 


from all historic precedent, the UnitedeStates looks to one man to 

i the country’s forces in the war. That man is Woodrow Wilson. 
o him will go the credit for victory or the obloquy of defeat. 

I have some idea that in all human probability the private 
soldier who carried a rifle, who worked a machine gun, who suf- 
fered privations and hardships in the trenches, that his cap- 
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tain und the colonels and all the officers who are in this mighty | 


host that went across the sea that some whose pulseless clay 
graves far from sorrowing homes would have some 
I know that greatness at last is a mere crown upon the 
apex of the pyramid of the lives of countless millions. 
body in history touches the peak and the mighty multitude that 
sacrificed and died and gave up their priceless treasures of 
human life are only the insensate foundation for the glory of 
those who are heralded to future ages as the conquering hero; 
but I protest against the text I have read, that to Woodrow 
Wilson will go the credit for victory. 
the American people, to their instant union, and their heroic 
[It is a part of their imperishable histery. It is a part 
of the great chapter of human events they have written around 
the world. It belongs to no man; it is the heritage of patriots 
and the common birthright of human freedom. 
monopolize that credit shows a strange perverseness and mis 
understanding of the genius of our institutions. Such a claim 
is repugnant to the sentiments of every Senator and every citi 
zen of our country. 

With the cables taken over recently the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Warson], I think, has touched one of the predominant 
notes in the reason why. I think there is another that precipi- 
tated it at the inopportune time and way it was done. Let 
some gentleman who desires to sojourn abroad, whether it be 
to go across the Rio Grande or to go to Japan, much less the 
other way, across the Atlantic, attempt to get a passport from 
the Department of State. Go across for your constituents and 
iry to get a passport now, if you can. Although we are feeding 
Europe, we are living on cornmeal and buckwheat and sorghum 
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wanted to go abroad might in all renson be perimitt at 
least the poor courtesy of 2 passport. 

Try to get one, if you ¢ unless you belong to t] harmed 
circle. If lL were cone of Creel’s assistants, T could have a pas 
port: but I doubt if a Senator could get a passpert to-day 
Try it and see. Try it fer one of your constituents. LT know 
whereof I speak. Ask Gifford Pinchot whether he can get a 
passport. Ask Villard, with whose sentiments [T do not agree; 
but if he wants a passport, I would sav, God speed him when 
he gets the passport to go away and stay just as long as he 
Wishes; to stay at least until he changes some of the senti 
ments he has heretofore entertained. 

There are a number of other gentlemen in this country who 
ought to be previded either with passports, with a kindly ad- 


monition 
deportation 


to use them at early 
from a court competent 
backed up by adequate legislation from Congress. 
rate passports 
an 
or 


as a date as possible, or with 
jurisdiction 
But at 
are denied; the cables are controlled, and Cree! 
as imperial dictator at the source of every action and 
event of information that precedes the formal sub 
mission to the Senate of a draft of a treaty of peace for ratifi- 
That is what I complain of. 

The Senate a treaty-making body. Last September—on 
September 3, 1918, as I remember—I remarked upon the time 
when a treaty. or a form of it. would be submitted to the Sen- 
ate and immediate action asked. What it will contain nobody 
knows; and with with no ability to learn of 
the details that precede its formation, of the conditions that 
attended the negotiation, with nothing except Creeled news from 
the information that will he laid the 
Senate will be of the most meager character. 

Oh, | am reminded, ** Read ‘ The New Freedom’ and * Pitiless 
Publicity.” Is that a guaranty?” It is like the man who 
made a statement at one time. under the influence of stimulants, 


decrees ot 


any 
sits 


source 


is 


censored cables, 


before 


that he had enaught lobsters that weighed 40 pounds down here 
| somewhere along the coast. Other fishermen jealous of the 
| veracity of their craft took him t6 task about it: all he was 
able to produce was the atlidavit of two old retired sailors, 


that they had seen lobsters that they thought weighed 40 pounds 
apiece. The tribunal appointed to pass upon the truth or falsity 


of the statement made a report that affidavits were not lobsters, 


That is still true. Promises in “ The New Freedom” are not 
information. They are not adequate facts upon which we can 
base our action in ratifying a treaty in this Chamber. So that 


we are left to the tender mercies of a censored cable for the in- 
formation that will come frem Gay to day concerning the forma- 
tion of the draft of the treaty. 


These two items taken together I think help explain, er ai 
least somewhat illuminate, the reason which is likely the pre 
dominant one for permanent purposes referred to by the Sen- 


ator from Indiana [|Mr. WaATSsoN }. 

When I think of the Chief Executive going abroad I have a 
considerable vision of how he will look and how he will be 
attended. I trust he will be given the same consideration that 


he receives in his own country. I hope there 
jealousies among the allies our representatives 
abroad abeut who is entitled to the credit of winning the war 
but that we will divide the responsibility, and likewise that we 
will equalize our share in the credit. But when that is all done, 


will be no petty 


aroused or 


I am reminded that there must be some reason for his going 
abroad. The cables can convey, under priority rule, all mes- 
sages by code or any given language. I can not myself see the 
necessity of the visit of the Executive. but let thai PASS. 


[I wish to place in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in order that it 
may be in proper juxtaposition—if you will permit the 
with my remarks, the fact that on August 26, 1918, the Demo- 
eratie eandidates and the Democratic central committee of Mus 
Ohio, met on behalf of the Democratic Party at 


1 
woru-— 


| Zanesville in that State. It * resoluted,” as all such bodies do, in 
| stately form and approved fashion. The preceedings I have are 
from the Zanesville Signal, of date August 27, following thi: 


molasses out West, in order that the Hun may be saved from | 


the pangs of starvation, It avails but little. 
ering potatoes, staying out of school, in my home country. I 
saw them. They are siripping cane, and the humble sorghum 
is supplementing the sugar crop of this country, both beet and 
cane. Corn is rotting in the fields, and the housewife has left 
her kitchen and the affairs of her home and has gone into the 
cornfield; the children who can not reach an ear of corn are 
husking the down row that is found sometimes nearer the 
ground. Under these conditions, with the great sacrifices and 


Children are gath- 


the efforts we have made to save the food crop of the year, we 
we 


think that at least are doing our part, and that if we 





meeting. It is a Democratic organ, as I know the Senators from 

Ohio will cheerfully testify. So taking it as a source of 

tioned veracity, I am moved to read that resolution. 
Now, Mr. President, especially in the ¢: 


nngtes 


sometimes, ce of 
resolution that has many “ whereases,” as the one we heard 
awhile ago, it is at the end of the resolution—all the preceding 


matter lighting our understanding down to the working point— 
that the important matter comes; but, contrary to custom, the 
very first words in this resolution are the important ones, be- 


| cause it starts out: 


| in 


| of unadulterated democracy, 


ITis Majesty Woodrow Wilson, the President of thes« Tnited States, 
his propaganda of world-wide philanthropy, his declarations of 
humanity, and the preservation of the whole world through the medium 
demands our warmest commendation, our 
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unswerving fidelity and inces 
every liberty-lovirg, 
America. 

So be it—* His Majesty, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States.” I thought I would give that kindly reminder 
so that if there is any question when he goes abroad, about 
court etiquette or how the President should be addressed, I 
will refer them to the Democratic candidate and the Democratic 
central committee of Muskingum County, Ohio. It is an au- 
thority ; and even Col. House would be inclined to bow in humble 
submission if engrossed copies of the resolution were forwarded 
tohimin Paris. I trust the press reports, if they are not pinched 
off at this end of the cable, will reach him, so that any mooted 
question on diplomatic addresses might be settled in due form. 

However, taking the reason of the Senator from Indiana 
Mr. Watson], when the express companies are taken, when 
the cable lines are taken, when the railways are taken, when 
the telephones are taken, down to the farmers’ mutual, even, 
out in the Mississippi Valley country, we are reminded that the 
Postal Department is headed by Mr. Burleson; that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr. Houston, is somewhat recently from 
Texas himself; that the Attorney General is from Texas; and if 
I might be permitted to lapse into ecurbstone vernacular, 1 
would say that the President would be suffering, previous to 
his departure, from a case of “too much Texas.” If he had a 
little wider political horizon, Mr. President, if it even took in 
Arizona, it would help some; but to confine it to Texas, I think, 
explains a good deal of the trouble. It led to a political procla- 
imation by the President October 25, 1918, that only Democrats 
were fit to govern. ® 


ant 


tirioti 


support, and demands the support of 
citizen of the United States of 


true iD 
true, |] 


Burleson, in five annual reports, has recommended that every- 
thing in the way of communication of intelligence be added to 
his department. He has prejudged the case. He wants more 
power. Great Britain never undertook to run her cables to 
our shore. The six eable lines owned by the British Govern- 
ment are leased to the Western Union. As the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. KreLrtoae] suggested, taking a general view -of 
the situation in his remarks this morning, there is not a 
government-owned cable that touches the shore of any other 
sovereignty in the world, save in the inert form of an inactive 
ownership. ‘The active ownership or possession and use of it is 
confined to private parties. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ilinois 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Great Britain never owned the cable lines. 
They were owned by a British company. 

Mr. SHERMAN. A British company—that makes it even 
stronger than I thought.. I thank the Senator for the correec- 
tion. Not only are the 17 trans-Atlantic cable lines covered by 
this taking of the Government, but, in addition to that, there is 
n line which runs to Mexico, skirting across and around the 
shores and bodies of water until the principal cities of Mexico, 
before disorder was predominant there, were all accessible from 
this country, either by land wires or by cables. It runs down 
neross the Isthmus of Panama; it penetrates South America; 
and the Commercial Cable of Mr. Mackay embraces the cable 
Jines in all the peaceable parts of the world. They run across 
the Pacific Ocean to Hawaii, to the Philippine Islands, to Hong- 
kong, to Japan, and to all the principal Asiatic ports that touch 
tidewater on that continent. Why are these to be taken by the 
Government? Has something happened in Siberia lately? Has 
the new Czecho-Slovak Government met with reverses? Is mar- 
tial law necessary to take these cable lines in South Americs 
and in the far-distant quarters of the globe, Mr. President, in or- 
der to promote—in the language of the resolution—* the public 
security and defense”? I.see or know nothing of it. We all 
know what the issue is. It is to take all you can under the 
powers delegated to the Executive by a generous and sometimes 
complaisant Congress. It is like the old novelist from Indiana, 
after all. You remember that in “ The Hoosier Schoolmaster ” 
the old lady, who was quite thrifty, said: “Get a plenty while 
you are getting it”; and he “got it while the getting was 
got it under false pretenses in large part, as I believe, 
und he ought to be politically indicted under the “blue sky ” 
law, because it was misrepresented in the prospectus what he 
proposed to deliver on the day of payment, or after he had nego- 
tiated the paper into the hands of an innocent Republican pur- 
chaser for value without notice. 

Being in this condition, the power was delegated. 


good ” 


No ques- 


tion was raised about war powers. He has the power, and 
under that power he is constantly engaged in taking every- 


thing that is loose. 
characters, he does 


Following the language of one of Dickens’s 
not take land; he can not move it. His 
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advice was, to a light-fingered gentleman: “Always take portable 
property.” ‘This is all portable property, down to the poles 
and hole in the earth in which the pole rests. That was probably 
the only thing that he eould not carry off without being visible 
to the general public. All of the rest of it is portable property. 
The most of the articles or enterprises taken are articles that, so 
far as they belong to citizens of this country, are of a portable 
character, are eminently destructible, and may be destroyed in 
value by the taking or by the maladministration of the Govern- 
ment, 

There is a very instructive editorial in the New York Times 
of November 20, 1918. It is instructive because of its contents, 
first, and next because the Times is a thick-and-thin supporter, 
right or wrong, at all times on war questions, at home or 
abroad, of this administratien. It can not be regarded as an 
unkindly critic. It says that it is time to call a halt. It re- 
minds the people of this country in that editorial that the re- 
ports of the railways of the country first showing a half-billion 
dollars of expenditures more than receipts have happily been 
reduced to $200,000,000. Let us hope it will be reduced stil! 
further. It calls attention to the teking of the express com- 
panies, and says that if they are operated as the railways have 
been, they, too, will be run at a loss. It calls attention to the 
fact that the Western Union Telegraph Co. and the inland lines 
that have been taken under the exercise of the power of the 
last of July or August, I believe, 1918, have been run at a loss. 

Mr. Burleson denies that in a statement issued on yesterday 
in the following language, and it is a matter for some traveling 
auditor to settle: 

The statement contained in Mr. Mackay’s letter dated November 11, 
1918, and which has been made public by him, to the effect that thi 
compensation to the Western Union Co. is more than that company’s 
earnings for 1917, is not based on facts. The compensation allowed 
the Western Union Co. by the department is approximately $2,500,000 
less than its income for that year from the land lines. 

Let that go in. I want such evidence as may be available to 
be heard on that subject; but it is sufficient to say that ther 
is nothing else that his administration has undertaken to run on 
which it has kept even. It is running true to form if it comes 
out behind, and if it can come out solvent on any instrumentality 
of private business that it has taken and operated I am read) 
to hear what it is. 

The Post Office Department runs behind. Oh, it says that it 
shows a surplus that it has turned in once in a while to the 
Treasury; but it pays no rent, it pays no maintenance of build- 
ings. Nothing is written off for depreciation or repairs. Noth- 
ing is charged for the ordinary overhead expenses, as private 
manufacturers or business men put it. If that were charged, 
as any other solvent business is conducted, the Post Office De 
partment of this country has been from the time of its begin- 
ning, or its assumption of its present large duty, run at a loss. 
Not a report in 25 years could be made, if its receipts and ex 
penditures were figured on any business basis, that would not 
show that it was tending all the time toward bankruptcy instead 
of solvency. 

I know why these enterprises are taken. It is a part of the 
policy of framing up the issues of 1920. We might just as well 
face conditions; and I wish to talk to my southern brethren or 
to the majority party on the other side of the Chamber for a 
brief moment. 

We may discuss the tariff, the amendment of revenue laws; 
we may talk of the peculiar questions that confront you on 
race lines in certain parts of the United States; but the politica! 
issues of this country are being changed rapidly. There wil! 
be forged, in the mighty furnaces heated by the declaration ot 
war, issues that are new to the politics of America, that are 
unsettled, and that call for independent thought. T voice only 
my own opinion. I seek to bind nobody and no organization by 
the expression of that opinion; but there is the line of cleavage, 
so manifest that the wayfarer may run along qnd read it 
plainly. 

There is in this country the radical element. There is a bol- 
shevist abroad in the land. The red flag is carried at the head 
of a procession in New York City. It has not been carried in 
Chicago, but no one knows the day when its cobblestones will 
run red with blood as a result of an attempt to carry it. There 
is no room in the air of America for more than one flag. 1! 
have no use for the alien crew that put a red flag under the 
skies of this Republic. I believe it to be a violation of the 


espionage law; and if there were no law, I believe sufficient 
organized force ought to be gathered in the hands of American 
citizens to strip from the hands of any alien rabble a red flag 
earried anywhere in this country. 

You, whose rights are more deeply involved than mine, know 
better than I do the danger attendant upon the destruction of 
I believe in preserving the reserved powers 


State governments. 





of the States. I believe it is a part of the indestructible founda- 
tion of national strength. There never has been a time when 
: State, with its reserved powers, was not the training ground 
of a stalwart citizenship. The tendency of the age and the 
jendency of the time, without regard to which side of the Cham- 
her we sit on, is to destroy the sovereignty of the State in its 
admitted reserved powers. The States are the great foundation 
stones of goverument. 

The radical does not believe in a State line anywhere. No 
man that follows a red flag or has it hidden away in the garret 
of his house for use on some opportune occasion when the police 


will not be looking believes in a State. He believes in an 
nutecracy. His ideal government is in Russia to-day, its 
Lenines and Trotzskys and the whole red-flag crew that has 


reduced that country to the verge of starvation and made it a 


tremendous object lesson of what the unrestrained despotism 
of mobs may do, 
There is a radical; and there are more of him than you 


think. Every great metropolitan center in this country is the 
breeding ground to spawn radicals upon the law-abiding citi- 
zens of the country. The city is a source of endless taint. It 
is the place where great extremes are found, where the million- 
sire and the tramp, the habitué of the free-lunch counter and 
the gentleman who takes his dinner late in the evening and his 
supper after midnight, are always found. The cheap one-and- 
a-half per cent in a schooner, with a pretzel made of saw- 
dust and beans, and champagne, with the appurtenances that 
with it, represent the extremes. The radical is in evi- 
dence—he is destructive—and all of the radicals that are not 
in jail are in appointive office under this administrat’on. 

You are not proud of the company. Do not speak up. I 
will do the talking for you. It does not hurt me any, and it 
might hurt you; but you believe it just the same. You have 
no more use for them than I have. What your President is 
going to do I do not know. I doubt if you know or not. But 
there are men in many places in office or in private life, who 
ure encouraged and coddied and petted, who believed that 
somebody had robbed them before they were told, and they 
become fanatical in the belief after they are told. So they 
carry with them the fervor of the saint and the devotion of 
the martyr when you attempt to correct them for their vagaries 
in the administration of affairs. 

In England there is the same thing. There is a radicalism; 
nnd we are a good deal like England in our affairs. I must 
hasten to a conclusion. We have the radical and the liberal 
und the conservative. They are here now. 

Talk about political divisions and names and slogans all you 
want, but that is not the question. This administriation is re- 
sponsible for its kitchen Cabinet and that Cabinet headed by 
Col. House is a collection of radicals imbued with the vagaries 
of Carl Marx and of Lenine and Trotzky. You will have to 
purge your own household. There will be a division some day 
that will rival the cleaning and the differences that we had in 
our unhappy family, troubles in many years past, and some 
recent events that have not left our memory. 

Mr. President, the issue in 1920 will be the assumption of not 
only what the Government now has but the assumption of many 
more undertakings. I find the same language used very gen- 
erally by many of these men who were radicals; and the radical 
is not necessarily somebody without means or understanding, 
The radicals contain many intolerant intellectuals, men who 
have no practical experience, who sit in their closets and lecture 
to students in the universities, men who have no knowledge of 
how government is actually conducted. They know books but 
they do not know men, and they are the most dangerous of all 
the visionaries in this or any other country. 

Along comes ownership by the Government called Government 
ownership and operation. The Government necessarily does 
some things that are indispensable. They are governmental in 
their character. The Army and the Navy and the public schools 
and from the beginning the Post Office within reasonable limita- 
tions. I do not believe the Post Oflice ought to go into the 
banking business or undertake the production and distribution 
of merchandise in a mercantile sense. It may act as a carrier 
under the present system, but it can not go further. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the issue that is forcing itself to 
the front, that is aggravated by such seizures as that of the 
cable lines, is that of the public ownership of these enterprises 
and many others, embracing all the instruments of production 
and distribution, to lapse into the language of the platform of 
the radical. So when we come to that we have raised the line 
of division that will project itself into 1920. It is that that has 
led the President to issue the Executive order taking the cable 
lines. I agree in the entirety with the Senator from Indiana 


vo 


{Mr. Watson]. 
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I wish to make some concluding remarks, Mr 
the character of the commission that will frame 


President, on 
the draft 


¢ 


ai 
the treaty. This is the treaty-making body jointly with the 
Executive. We have no assurance se far that any Senater will 
be on that commission, although it has a precedent in other 
cases of a like kind. Being a treaty-making body, no sufficien 


reason appears why, if no Member of this body is on the com- 
mission, the cables should not be open uncensered and that a 
free press night not carry te the people ef this country and to 
the Senate all of the information needed. The conditions that 
attend the negotiations are often as important in the interpre 
tation und understanding as the language in the text of 
document. 

We have Mr. Creel’s word that there will be no censorship, 
but that in view of the fact that our only source of information 
is in the hands of a man who has censored, who represents 
the eye and ear and the hand, touching the wire with every key 
that clicks on this continent as the representative of the Execu- 
tive himself, he goes abroad and no access can be had to him. 
Three thousand miles of ocewn will roll between us and the Presi- 
dent, and this body sits mute and silent without information 
until suddenly the draft of the treaty is precipitated into this 
body for ratification. Against that I protest. It is an incidental 
reason to be added to that given by the Senator from Indiana, 

Mr. President, I wish to put in the Recorp, in addition to the 
communications offered by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
KELLocG] from Mr. Mackay and from Mr. Burleson, additional 
communications and matter which I will give to the reporter 
and have chem inserted without reading, in order to save time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
will be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the New York Times.] 
GOVERNMENT’S TRADING ACCOUNTS, 


In his letter to Postmaster General Burleson Mr. Mackay refers to 
the fact that the Government has undertaken to pay to the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. more than ft is earning, “ which would indicate 
that the year ending July 31, 1919, will show a loss to the Government 
{in connection with that company of at least $2,326,668." To which 
must be added whatever loss is made in connection with the Postal Co., 
whose compensation is not yet fixed, and the American Telephone Co. 
The express companies’ finances are in a worse state, and will not be 
relieved by an increase of rates which is immediately converted into 
an increase of costs. No one can say how the Government will come 
out with its railway adventure until the war accounts are adjusted, 
and until the plans for making the temporary arrangement permanent 
are further developed, but it is plain that there is a pretty quarrel 
developing between the Postmaster General and the Director General. 
Their interests conflict in the manner indicated by the working out of 
the railway-mail pay case. 

When it was proposed to pay the railways for the carriage of the 
mails by the footage of the mail cars rented instead of by the tonnage 
of the maiis carried, the Post Office declared that it would increase 
the estimated pay of the railways by over $3,000,000. The real figures 
are now known through the hearings before the Court of Claims. Dur- 
ing the life of the footage plan of payment “the annual rate of com- 
pensation to the railroads bad been reduced from $64,447,982 to $52,- 


thre 


182,052."" How long will the Director General allow the Post Office 
to make profits at the loss of the railways? How long will the Director 
General run the express companies at a loss in competition with the 
parcel post? -When times are normal, and costs ef private business 
are reexamined in connection with the reduction of war profits. how 
long will private business endure that rates shall be increased and 
accommodations reduced, in order that the Government may under- 
take trading responsibilities on a basis of costs to ii, and charges te 
its custemers which would not have been endured when the business 
taken over were managed by private capital? 

War finance is a matter limited to war, and wars do end. There ig 
no end to the Government ownership responsibilities which the coun- 
try is being led into under conditions not deserving the name of fair 
play. The war was over before the country was confronted with the 


belated and unnecessary taking over of the cable service under a presi- 
dential order not published at its date. The Postmaster General 

nounced yesterday a cut in the telegraph rates which will not geo 
to allay the country’s dislike of the manner in which the thing 
done, apart from the merits. Those aware of the result of s 
periments elsewhere know how deceptive such reductions of rates ar 


an 


= 





ich eX 










The British post-ollice telegraph service bas been run at a loss for 44 
years, The G-penny telegrams are delivered at a cost of 22 cents 
The sender pays 12 cents, 6 pense, and the taxpayer 10 cents. It ov 
tasks credulity to believe that the post office which never has made a 
profit on any commercial calculation, and which is usually run at a 
loss on its own statement, can possibly reduce rates The pretense is 
an insult to intelligence. 

Also it was announced yesterday that the Government's loss on the 
railways had been reduced from the half billion v had been feared 
to $200,000,000 for nine months The railway accounts are better 
kept, and the ground is tirmer here But there is a fact bot in the 
accounts Under Government operation the tixing of tes and wages 
is a matter of politics rather than economics, and t is a prospect 
that the railway finance will be assimilated to the LDritish telegraph 
finance instanced above. ‘Then there are those who are pressing that 
our new mercantile marine, built for war purposes, shall be operated 
in peace as a public utility, with the Furuseth Act controlling costs, 
These operations are on a scale rivaling that of the war, and surpas 

| ing it it time is considered in the calculation Before another step is 
taken in the direction in which we are headed respecting public opera- 
tion of public utilities, there should be an extension af regulation 
of private finance to public finance There is nething poli il in the 
suggestion. There is no opposition to public operation In that. it Is 
mere business common sense, T who oppose it condemn pubiic 
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operation im advance, and afford an opportunity to say that they do 


not belleve their own arguments If they honestly believed their 
claims of protits they would neglect no opportunity of proving them. 
A claim to public support on the basis of blessings provided by taxes in 


fact, 
those 


and concealed by be allowed except by 


who are 


juggling accounts. can not 


deceived, and like it. 

MOTIVE—SEES IN CABLE SEIZURE “A 
GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP,” 
Clarence IT, Mackay, president of the Postal Telegraph Co. and the 

Commercial Cable Co. yesterday reiterated his belief that governmental 

control of the cables would be unwise at this juncture, and said the 

contemplated seizure of the cables appeared to be “a preliminary march 
toward Government ownership.” ‘The cables had not actually been 
taken over by the Government at a late hour last night. 

“The proposed action is incomprehensible to me,’ said Mr. Mackay. 

“The very vastness of the proposition is staggering. For illustration, 

we have a cable 10,000 miles long, from San Franciseo to China, Japan, 


MACKAY SUSPECTS TOWARD 


MARCH 


and Manila. What could the Government do with that? The Central 
& South American Cable Co, has cables from New York through the 
Panama Canal and away down the west shore of South America and 


across the mountains to the Argentine Republic. What could the Gov- 
ernment do with that, and why should it want it? 

Then there is the Atlantic system of 17 transatlantic cables, which 
the Government proposes to take over, six of which are British-owned 
und are merely leased to the Western Union. Who knows but that 
aunems complications might arise in connection with these foreign-owned 
cables? 

“All the eables are now worked to their utmost speed, and by the 
most expert management, and it is simply impossible to get anything 
more out of them If we still had thr-e or four years of war before us 





there might be some sense in the Gov..ament exercising some degree of 
snpervision over the handling of these vast cable systems, but every- 
body believes that the terms of peace will be worked out within two, 


ut most three, months, and, furthermore, the Navy Department has 
been exercising censorship, and is continuing to do so. Why, then, does 
the Government want to seize these cables for such a short time? 

“It will merely disorganize the systems,” continued Mr. Mackay, “ and 
undoubtedly will be a heavy expense to the Government. No good can 
come of it. Apparently the proposition is merely the reverberation of 
the action of the Government in taking over the land telegraph lines 
on August 1, 1918, when the war was in full swing. That emergency 
has now passed, and there is no reason for the Government to seize 
these vast cable systems. 

* There is certainly no element of ‘national security and defense’ in 
taking over these cables now, when the war is over, and yet that was the 
sole purpose of the joint resolution under which the Postmaster General 
is to take over these cables. Moreover, it has been intimated to me 
that there is serious doubts if the courts would uphold the action of the 
(;overnment in selzing these cable systems under the war power after 
an armistice has been entered into. The whole move would appear to 
be a preliminary march toward Government ownership.” 

Inquiry at the offices of the Western Union and the Commercial Cable 
Co. brought assertions that both companies were fast catching up with 
the accumulation of messages piled up when the cable staffs were de- 
Neted by influenza. According to William J. Deegan, secretary of the 
Mackay Co., a holding corporation which directs the Commercial Cable 
Co., this organization is operating its full equipment of five Atlantic 
cables at maximum. Mr. Deegan said that last week, in addition to a 
reduced cable force, trouble with the land wires at both ends of the 
cables had hampered prompt transmission. All causes contributory to 
delay, however, were now remoyed, he said, and messages were going 
forward as fast as offered, 

in speaking of the capacity of the five cables which his company ifs 
employing Mr. Deegan sald each cable was capable of carrying 180 
letters a minute, or an average of 30 words a minute. These cables, 
operated continuously for 24 hours, would permit the transmission of 
216,000 words. Speaking of the special cable which the company had 
reserved for the use of the Government in connection with the peace 
conference, a cable which will establish a direct connection between 
the State Department and the American embassy in Paris, Mr. Deegan 
said that this cable line also would be used for commercial purposes 
during the intervals when the Government was not employing tt. 

It was stated that the Western Union cable system" between this 
eountry and Europe consisted of cight cables, each of approximately 
the same capacity as the Commercial Co.’s lines. A statement that 
several of the Western Union cables were out of use because of a 
break in midecean could not be officially confirmed through Newcomb 
Carlton, president of the company. It was said, however, that the 
Western Union was experiencing no difficulty in handling transmission ; 
that the situation was pow good and would continue to improve. In 
support of its ability to handle business the Western Union announced 


restoration of its trans-Atlantic service, but added that accepted mes 
sages would, perhaps, be subjected to slight delay. 
MACKAY REPLIES TO BURLESON—THINKS THE REAL REASON FOR CABLE 


SFIZURE tS INTENDED GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 

Marence If. Mackay, president of the Postal Telegraph-Commercial 
Cable Cos., commenting on the statement of Postmaster General Burle- 
fon regarding his reasons for taking control of the cable lines, said last 
night: 

“I fail to see the point of Mr. Burelson'’s argument. The land-line 
Kystems are theoretically in the hands of the Postmaster General, but 
practically they are operated by the two telegraph companies exactly 
the same as they were before the Postmaster General took them over. 
Mr. Burleson fails to point out how any more traffic can be sent over the 
ecean cables than under present control ‘Those cables already are 
operated to their full capacity by the most expert management, and he 
can not add to their capacity. The recent breakdown of the Western 
Union cable system caused the cable business to go by the Commercial 
Cable Co.'s cable, and its facilities were overtaxed. But how could Mr. 
Burleson have added to their capacity during that interruption? The 
eable business flowed to the Commercial Cable Co. from both telegraph 
companies because the Western Union land-line system, being deprived 
of its cable connection, turned over the business to the Commercial 
Cable Co., or its petrene did so, which is the same thing. 

“Tver since che United States entered the war the American ends 
of the cables have been under the control of Government officials as 
effectively as any control eould be. They have been under the control 


of the Director of Naval Communieations, and not a single thing per- 
taining to the operation of the lines or the facility with which cable 
byery 


dispatches are being handled was done without his knowledge. 
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Suggestion and request that was made by this Government official or 
his representative stationed in our cable office at New York was 
promptly complied with in every particular. In addition, a most rigid 
censorship was established, in which the company heartily cooperated 
In fact, the Commercial Cable Co, has been complimented by American 
and British Government authorities for the splendid service they gave. 
In Canada, Newfoundland, Great Britain, and France, censorship under 
the direction of those Governments has also been in force for over four 
years, 

“ There is not a quarter of the need of close control of the cable sys 
tems now or during the period of readjustment as there was during the 
war itself, because during that time there was a vast quantity of war 
news which is now quickly subsiding since the armistice was declared 

“Mr. Burleson, of course, is not a practical cable man and knows 
absolutely nothing about that line of business, and his reasoning is 
not convincing. Me is all wrong. 

“Mr. Burleson says he has other reasons. 


og I fear that the chief one 
is incipient Government ownership.” 


Must RUN CABLES, BURLESON STaATES—NEVER A TIME IN 
Prat CALLED ror Sucu a CLose Conrrou, He Says 
SOME REASONS-—-NEED OF ADJUSTING TRAFFIC SEY 
ISSUES A STATEMENT IN RH#PLY, 

{Special to the New York Times.] 

WASHINGTON, November 19, 1918. 
Postmaster General Burleson issued a statement to-day giving as one 
of the reasons for taking over the control of the marine cables that 

“there never was a time in the history of this war, for which the joint 

resolution (the Aswell resolution) was passed, giving the President the 

right to control the wire and cable systems, which called for such a 


close control of the cable system as to-day and will continue during the 
perlod of readjustment.” 


THE War 
-WITHHOLDS 
ForRTit——MAcKAy 


The Postmaster General added that there were ‘‘ many other rea 
sons"’ for taking over the cables which had been suggested by the 


experience thus far in 
them at this time. 

No statement was issued concerning the compensation to be awarded 
the Postal Telegraph Co., but experts were working on the problem 
to-day, and it is said the figures will be forthcoming to-morrow. 

, The statement by the Postmaster General concerning the cables fol- 
OWws: 

“ Originally the cable systems were organized and operated inde- 
pendently of the land-line systems. The transmission of messages com- 
menced and ended at the termini of the cables and the communications 
destined to points beyond the terminal were physically transferred to 
other lines. To-day the transmission is continuous for land and cable 
lines. The distance of continueus transmission is bounded neither by 
continents nor oceans, 


Government control, but he would not detail 


FOR A CONTINUOUS CIRCUIT. 


“Effective communication, therefore, demands intimate relations 
under which a continuous circuit can be established, not from one 
terminal to another, and so far as authorized under the joint resolu 
tion from destination to destination, The effectiveness of the service 
is dependent upon the extent of the common control of circuits which 
should be to the furthest point possible. 

“This necessity of continuity and common control between land and 
cable lines is most conclusively shown by the fact that each of our 
telegraph systems have their independent cable systems. 

“The Mackay Co., originally a cable system, finding that the land 
lines were indispensable to the cable system, constructed a land sys 
tem to make more effective its euble system. 

‘The Western Union, while organized primarily as a land company, 
although there were large cable facilities working in connection with 
it belonging to other companies, yet for its own interest was forced 
into constructing and otherwise obtaining effectual control of the trans- 
Atlantic cable companies which had heretofore been independent, but 
which worked in connection with the Western Union and which did not 
belong to or work in connection with the Commercial or Mackay 
interests, 

“The other cable companies, through their contractural relations, 
became more or less a part of the telegraph system so far as transmis 
sion and continuity were concerned, and their operation in this way 
was made as effective as it would be through ownership or common 
control, 

“There never was a time in the history of this war for which this 
joint resolution was passed giving the President the right to control 
the wire and cable systems which called for such a close control of the 
cable system as to-day and will continue during the period of read 
justment. The absolute necessity of uninterrupted, continuous com 
munication should be apparent to all. The Postmaster General is now 
operating all the telegraph and telephone lines in one system. 


ADJUSTMENT OF TRAFFIC, 


‘The recent breakdown in connection with one of the cable systems 
has demonstrated the absolute necessity of being able to utilize at will 
the facilities of either cable system with all of the land-line systems, in 
order that traffic may be adjusted in the same hands as it is on the land 
lines, 

“There 
have been 
land lines, 
factors.” 

Solicitor Lamar of the Post Office Department, who has been very 
active in the late step by the Government, would answer no questions 
of any character, preserving a silence that at the very least could be 
said to be discreet. He would not even say whether the amount of com 
pensation for the Postal Telegraph Co. would be made known to- 
morrow. 

It was stated elsewhere in the department that the figures would 
be published. It was learned also that the department had been 
studiously at work delving into the figures which the Postal supplied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. The department appears 
confident that the company’s compensation will be regarded as sufficient 
when the facts are known. : 

One of the officials of the Mackay Cable Co. was notified Saturday 
that the Government intended taking over the cables, and a copy of the 
President's proclamation was handed to him at that time, ** be ore you 
newspaper men knew about it,” it was stated to-day by a Government 
official. : 


are many other reasons for taking over the cables, which 
suggested by the experience so far in Government control of 
but I only think it necessary to state the determining 
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The Postmaster General announced to-day that he has had a com- 
mittee at work some six weeks considering the subject of the wages and 
maditions of employment of telephone and telegraph employees. 


WAGE STATEMENT ISSUED. 

“The subject,” he said in a prepared statement, “‘is not an easy one 
tou deal with. Both wages and conditions differ materially in different 
parts of the country and even in the same State. Added to this are 
che violent disturbances of employment conditions occasioned by the 
war and the circumstances that telephone rates have not been gen- 
erally readjusted to meet rising costs as in other employments. 

“It is my wish to be just to these faithful workers and to act as 
promptly as an intelligent disposition of the subject will permit. Mean- 
while the employees should keep in mind that just as public employees 

re paid higher and enjoy better conditions in the long run than 

private employees, so changes can not be made as rapidly as by an 
dividual employer. I have urgently requested the committee to reach 
report without avoidable delay.” : 

Mr. Burleson to-day enlarged the committee on standardization of 

legraph rates by naming Charles C. Marshall, Ohio public-utilities 

unission, and Joseph B, Eastman, Massachusetts public-service com- 


ission, aS additional members. This committee, originally composed 
of David J. Lewis as chairman; John C.. Willever, vice president, 


Western Union Telegraph Co.; and Edward Reynolds, general manager, 
Vostal Telegraph Cable Co., was appointed to make necessary studies 
vm recommendations. The enlargement of the committee gives recog- 
uition to State utilities and public-service commissions. i 

A similar committee on standardization of rates for telephone service, 
nuposed of David J. Lewis, chairman; Harry B. Thayer, vice presi- 
ent American Telephone & Telegraph Co.; and Charles Y. McVey, 
president Ohio State Telephone Co., was enlarged by the addition of 
aul EF. Haynes, Indiana public-service commission, and Noah W. 
Sjiipson, Missouri public-service commission, 


[From the New York Times.] 
OCLAIMS Power TO Se1ze CanLes—DocuMENT SIGNED BY PRESIDENT 
NovEMBER 2 MADE PuBLIC, NAMING BurLESON Dinecror—To INSURE 
(OOPERATION—OFFICIALS Say JEALOUSY BETWEEN COMPANIES, HAM- 
VERING SERvickE, Forcep GOVERNMENT To ACT. 
WASHINGTON, November 18, 1918. 


li transpired to-day that a proclamation signed by President Wilson 
November 2, placing all marine cables under the control of the Govern- 
ment, with the Postmaster General as administrator, was published 
‘saturday night on an inside page of the Official Bulletin issued by the 
Committee on Public Information. The newspapers were not notified 

the proclamation, which provides that the Government control shall 

st until the President has proclaimed the exchange of ratifications 
ithe treaty of peace, 


ANTAGONISM BETWEEN COMPANIES, 


\ntagonism and lack of cooperation between the two great American- 
whed ocean cable companies were declared to-day in high quarters to 
} necessitated the Government taking over all the marine cables. 
it was represented that there had been a total absence of mutual aid on 
the part of the companies, and that in consequence hundreds of mes- 
ves were piled up on each side of the Atlantic Ocean awaiting trans- 
ission. It was also said that because of the jealousy of the com- 
pinies toward each other the Government had found it practically im- 
possible under private control to arrange direct and immediate lines 
to Franee, over which are now constantly flowing almost ceaseless 
plomatic messages. 

It was stated to-day, as an instance of the bad feeling of the cable 
companies toward each other, that when the personnel of one company’s 
Irish cable landing office was ravaged by influenza and the other com- 
pany's American landing station was hard hit by a sleet storm the two 
ompanies weuld not cooperate with each other to relieve the situation. 

Postmaster General Burleson will issue a formal statement to-morrow, 
ctailing the troubles of the Government with the cable companies. He 
iad a long conference to-day with Judge William H. Lamar, Solicitor 
f the Post Office Department; John C. Koons, First Assistant Post 
jaster General; and fravid J. Lewis, who has become allied with the 
department since the Government took over the control of telegraphs 

ui telephones. 

Officials at the department would make no statement for publication 

‘day regarding the attitude toward the telégraph companies, but one 
atlicer said privately that the Government felt no fear of the public's 
Judgment whep all the facts were made known. 

RESULT OF RED TAPE, 

When asked to-day why newspapers had not been notified of the 

ppearance of the proclamation, the Committee on Public Information 
lnined that usually when proclamations dealing with a certain sub- 

t were handed by the State Department to the Official Bulletin the 
committee was asked by the other Government department especially 
ected to notify the newspapers. Usually the special department 
issued a Statement explaining in plain language the effect of the often 
technical proclamation. In the case of the cable control, it appears, 
no such request was made. The Committee on Public Information ap- 
peared to believe that it was incumbent upon the Post Office Depart- 
ment to notify the newspapers. The Post Office Department said that 
this step should have been undertaken by the State Department. One 
olticial said, “The proclamation was two weeks old, anyway.’ He 

emed to consider that sufficient excuse for the lack of publicity. 

In a short time, perhaps synchronously with the statement promised 
v to-morrow dealing with the actuating motives for taking over the 
cables, the Post Office Department will issue a reply to the allegations 

Clarence If, Mackay, president of the Postal Telegraph Cabie Co. 
and the Commercial Cable Co., that the Government compensation 
greed upon for the Western Union Telegraph Co. is “ much more than 
the telegraph company is earning from month to month,” and that the 
Government may lose $2,326,668 on this agreement for the fiscal year. 
he Post Office Department is now calculating the compensation for the 
Postal Co., and this figure may be announced at any moment, 

The proclamation follows : 


Ky the President of the United States of America—A proclamation. 
W hereas the Congress of the United States, in the exercise of the 
constitutional authority vested in them, by joint resolution of the 


eats Oe House of Representatives, bearing date July 16, 1918, 
resolved : 


¢ 
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“ That the President, during the continuance of the present war, fs 
authorized and empowered, whenever he shall deem it necessary for 
the national security or defense, to supervise or take possession and 
assume control of any telegraph, telephone, marine cable, or radio 
system or systems or any part thereof, and to operate the same in such 
manner as may be needful or desirable for the duration of the war, 
which supervision, possession, control, or operation shall not extend 
beyond the date of the proclamation by the President of the exchange 
of ratifications of the treaty of peace: 

_ “Provided, That just compensation shall be made for such super- 
vision, possession, control, or operation, to be determined by the Presi- 
dent, and if the amount thereof so determined by the President is 
unsatisfactory to the person entitled to receive the same such person 
shall be paid 75 per cent of the amount so determined by the President, 
and shall be entitled to sue the United States to recover such further 
sum as, added to said 75 per cent, will make up such amount as will 
be just compensation therefor in the manner provided for by section 24, 
paragraph 20, and section 145 of the Judicial Code. 

“Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed to 
amend, repeal, impair, or affect existing laws or powers of the several 
States in relation to taxation or the lawful police regulations of the sev- 
eral States, except wherein such laws, powers, or regulations may effect 
the transmission of Government communications or the issue of stocks 
and bonds by such system or systems.” 

And whereas it is deemed necessary for the national security and 
defense to supervise and to take possession and assume control of all 
marine-cable systems and to operate the same in such manner as may be 
needful or desirable : 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
under and by virtue of the powers vested in me by the foregoing reso 
lution, and by virtue of all other powers thereto enabling me, do hereby 
take possession and assume control and supervision of each and every 
marine-cable system and every part thereof owned or controlled and 
operated by any company or companies organized and existing under 
the laws of the United States, or any State thereof, including all equip- 
ment thereof and appurtenances thereto whatsoever, and all materials 
and supplies. 

It is hereby directed that the supervision, possenaton, control, and 
operation of such marine-cable systems hereby by me undertaken shall 
be exercised by and through the Postmaster General, Albert S. Burleson. 
Said Postmaster General may perform the duties hereby and hereunder 
imposed upon him, so long and to such extent and in such manner as ho 
shall determine through the owners, managers, boards of directors, re- 
ceivers, officers, and employees of said marine-cable systems. 

Until and except so far as said Postmaster General shall from time 
to time by general or special orders otherwise provide, the owners, 
managers, boards of directors, receivers, officers, and employees of the 
various marine cable systems shall continue the operation thereof in 
the usual and ordinary course of the business of said systems in the 
names of their respective companies, assoeiations, organizations, own- 
ers, or Managers, as the case may be. 

Regular dividends hitherto declared and maturing interest upon 
bonds, debentures, and other obligations may be paid in due course, 
and such regular dividends and interest may continue to be paid until 
and unless the said Postmaster General shall from time to time other- 
wise by general or special orders determine; and, subject to the ap- 
proval of said Postmaster General, the various marine cable systems 
may determine upon and arrange for the renewal and extension of 
maturing obligations. 

From and after 12 o'clock midnight on the 2d day of November, 
1918, all marine cable systems included in this order and proclamation 
shall conclusively be deemed within the possession and control and 
under the supervision of said Postmaster General without further act 
or notice. 


In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done by the President, in the District of Columbia, this 2d day of 
November, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 


eighteen and of the independence of the United States the one hundred 
and forty-third. 
Wooprow WILSON, 


By the President: 
Rowvert LANSING, 
Secretary of State. 
CIVLL-SERVICE 


Mr. REED obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator from Missouri yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, there has been before the 
Senate since October 10, now a period of about six weeks, the 
bill (S. 4637) for the retirement of superannuated employees in 
the classified civil service. In my judgment it is a very worthy 
bill and it has gotten down to the point of final passage. If 
Senators think the bill ought to pass, surely six weeks of time 
for the consideration of the bill are sufficient.” I ask the Senator 
from Missouri to yield long enough for the purpose of voting on 
the bill. It has been before the Senate, as I said, for six weeks, 

Mr. REED. I am informed that there will be further dis- 
eussion of the bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to give notice, if the Senator will 
yield to me, that there will be objection to voting on the bill 
to-day. 

Mr. REED. I understand that an executive 
sired and in view of the fact that there will be further dis- 
cussion, it would be futile to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand the bill remains as the un- 
finished business at the next session under eur rule, and I want 
to give notice to the Senate that on the first day of the next 
session I shall ask for a vote on the bill 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to ask the attention of 
the Senate to some rather brief remarks touching the proposed 
league of nations. I shall not be able, in the time limited, to 
enter into a complete analysis of that great subject. I hope 
merely to throw out a few suggestions which may possibly be 
of some use at a time like this. 

At the beginning, I shall breach a senatorial precedent by 
rending a statement by George Washington. I know that Wash- 
ington is very much out of fashion. His memory and teachings 
ure fading from the minds of modern statesmen. Nevertheless, 
eut of reverence for the past I challenge your thought to these 
words uttered by Washington in the very sunset of his life, 
when looking backward through the mellow light of experience 
he surveyed the history of mankind, and when he was also able 
to catch a prophetic vision of the mighty Republic of to-day. 
Let me implore your attention: 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (I conjure you to be- 
lieve me, fellow citizens), the jealousy of a free people ought to be 
constantly awake; since history and experience prove that foreign 
iufluence !s one of the most baneful foes of republican government. 
* * * Real patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the favorite, 
are liable to become suspected and odious, while its tools and dupes 
usurp the applause and confidence of the people to surrender their 
interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is in 
extending our commercial relations to have with them as _ little 
political connection as possible. So far as we have already formed 
engagements let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here let us 
stop. 

Again— 

Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none or a 
very remote relation. , Hence she must be engaged in frequent contro- 
versies the cruses of which are essentially foreign to our conscience, 
Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by 
artificial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics: the ordinary 
combinations and collusions of ber friendships or enmities, 

A little further on he says: 


Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit 
eur own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving our 
destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and 
prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, Interest, humor, 
xr caprivce ? 
oa it ts our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliance with any 
portion of the foreign world. * * *® 

Taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable establishments on 
a respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust to temporary 
alliances for extraordinary emergencies, 

So spoke the creator of this Republic. Who will be its de- 
stroyer? 

Under Washington's policy we have lived 142 years. Our na- 
tional domain has been extended from a narrow fringe along the 
Atlantie until it embraces the continent. Our population has in- 
creased from 3,000,000 to 104,000,000 people. We have gathered 
in our laps more of wealth than there is in all the rest of the 
world. We have gloritied our land with magical cities. We 
have covered the once barren prairies with habitations of civil- 
ization. From countless chimneys ascends the smoke that 
marks the family altars at which husband, wife, and child bow 
to the God of freedom and bless the memory of George Wash- 
ington. Our hills are crowned with churches and schoolhouses, 
twin products of civilization, the glory of humanity. We have 
become the foremost Nation in the world, not only in wealth but 
in man power, in education, in intelligence. 

So great have we become that when the Teutonic powers 
were in the very act of conquering Europe we were able to rescue 
them from destruction. Standing in a position of splendid iso- 
lation and independence, without a great standing Army or 
Navy, but with the strength of a just cause and with the in- 
domitable will and fearless heart of a brave people to sustain 
us, we stepped into the breach and saved civilization. France 
had been driven back across bloody fields. The English forces 
were reeling and staggering to their fate—Haig had exclaimed, 
in the agony of his heart, “ Our backs are at the wall; Britains, 
stand and die.” At that moment new voices were heard coming 
from the rear—the mingled Yankee cheer and rebal yell of the 
American soldier. Our troops swept through Chateau-Thierry 
and turned back the waves of onrushing Huns. From that hour 
until the armistice was declared not alone the American flag 
but the flags of all our allies moved forward to victory and to 
slory. Such is the story told in a word, and most imperfectly 
told, of what has been accomplished by following the teachings 
of Washington. 

At a time like this, when a peace is about to be declared, a 
peace that is the most glorious of all history, a peace that was 
made possible by the valor and power of this country, it is 
proposed that we shall abandon our ancient and traditional 
policy and shall become entangled iu every broil of Europe as 
these broils may now or as they may hereafter exist. “It is 
the most monstrous doctrine ever proposed in this Republic. 
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The sanctity of no great name can render it holy. The opinion 
of no man can make it safe. 

Mr. President, what is this proposition? It comes to us in two 
forms. It comes, in fact, in three, but all in the end amount to 
the sane proposition. I shall discuss one of them only far 
enough to show that in whatever form or aspect these proposi- 
tions appear, at their basis is the thought of universal peace, 
the thought that the millenium has come. That was the senti- 
ment that actuated those good people who a few years ago went 
up and down our land telling us that the lion and the lamb were 
ready to lie down together, that war was at an end, that every- 
body had suddenly become good and pure and virtuous and un- 
selfish. These dreamers were rudely awakened by the cruel 
voice of war. Their eyes looked out on scenes of blood where 
they hoped to gaze upon elysian fields. 

That fallacy lies at the basis of both the propositions I am 
about to discuss, but I do not pause at this time to further point 
out the connection. What are the two concrete propositions? 
One is that an international court shall be established to which 
shall be submitted the controversies of all nations. The other 
is that there shall be a league or compact between certain na- 
tions by which they bind themselves to enforce the terms and 
conditions of their agreements upon each other and upon other 
nations. 

Let us examine the first of these propositions—the interna- 
tional court. First, I remark that no international court and 
no court of any kind can possibly be effective unless it is pos- 
sessed of a constabulary sufficient to enforce its decrees. 

The mere emission of a judgment by a court without any 
power to enforce the judgment leaves the court a thing for 
laughter and jeers. This fact, indeed, is conceded by those who 
advocate the doctrine I am discussing. In plain language, an 
international court to be effective must be backed by an inter- 
national army. It must be further conceded that an interna- 
tional army will be ineffective unless it be powerful enough to 
conquer any single nation. Aye, more, it must be able to not 
only conquer any single nation but to conquer any combination 
of nations that may be formed to defy the decree of the court. 

Whoever, then, commands such an army is powerful enough 
to conquer the United States of America. I unhesitatingly 
declare that the citizen of our Republic who will wittingly 
help create an army great enough and strong enough to conquer 
the United States of America and give the command of that 
army to an alien is a greater traitor to the country than was 
Benedict Arnold. 

Who is to command this proposed international army? Will 
it be an American? Will it be a Japanese, or, in the mutations 
of time, will it be a German, or will it perchance be an Kng- 
lishman? Somebody must command this army. Who shall it 
be? Certainly the command will not be vested in our citizens 
for all time. Surely no one ean claim that the United States 
will always have a friend in command of the internationa! 
army. No man is so foolish as to believe that other nations 
will help set up a court that will always decide in accordance 
with the interests of America and help in the creation of an 
army that is always to be commanded by an American citizen. 
Only a fool can believe that. 

I have thus far spoken of the army that is to enforce the 
decree of the court. Who, pray, is to constitute the court that 
is to decide matters involving the very life of our country? 
What individuals shall constitute this international court? It 
must be composed of representatives of different governments. 
What are these governments? What are their interests? What 
are their prejudices? Lawyers who sit in front of me never 
in their lives agreed to submit the vital interests of their clients 
to an unknown tribunal. They invariably insisted on sub- 
mitting only a particular controversy, and always then to 
a tribunal which they were sure would at least be fair and 
impartial. 

But who will constitute this international court? I bes 
you to stop and think, and if you stop and think you will be 
appalled at the idea that any man could ever have suggested 
such a thing as consigning the life of America to such a tri- 
bunal. First, shall it be composed of one representative of each 
nation? If so, is the United States, with 104,000,000, to have 
the same representation upon the court as the island of 
Haiti or the Republic of Liberia or Serbia or any other of the 
smaller countries of the world? And if we are to have @ 
greater representation what becomes of the’ doctrine of the 
equality of nations in the international court? What becomes 
of the doctrine that small nations must be protected from tlie 
strong or great nations? 

But, sir, who is to constitute the personnel of this court that 
we are to bind ourselves to plead our case before? I hold in 
my hand a list of the Governments in Europe as they existed 





1918. 





ago 


15 days ag The Lord of hosts alone knows what they are 
at this moment. The Lord of hosts alone knows how many of 
these kings will be back on their thrones the day after to- 
morrow. He only knows what kind of a government we shall 
at any time in the future bave in any of these countries. 

But let me for a moment call attention to the court to which 
we were invited by some of our enthusiastic friends a few days 
ago. I shall take the time of the Senate to read only the names 
of the living blood relationships of the hereditary rulers of 
Europe. I do not pause to speak of ancestral connections. If 
I were to do so it would appear that the threads of European 
royal life are so crossed and intercrossed as to constitute an 
inextricable tangle. I speak, therefore, of the living relatives, 
of those who now breathe and exist. Imagine, now, we are 
forming an international court into which the Republic of 
America is invited, and to which we must submit our vital 
interests, the life and death of our beloved country. I call 
attention to the various European royal families and their con- 
nections each with the other: 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND—GEORGE V. 


Mother: Princess Alexandra of Denmark. 

Sister: Princess Maud, married to Haakon VII, King of Norway. 

Unele: Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, married to Marie, Grand Duchess 
¢ > »ot 
of Russia. 

Virst cousin: Princess Marie, married to Ferdinand, King of Rou- 
mania. 

First cousin: Vrinecess Beatrice, married to Alphonse, Infanta of 
ahs 
Spain 

First cousin: Princess Helena, married to Christian, Prince of 


Schleswig-Holstein. 


Uncle: Prince Arthur, Duke of Connaught, married to Louise Mar- 
guerite 

Aunt: Princess Victoria, married to Frederick William, father of 
William II, Emperor of Germany 

Cousin: Ernest August was King of Hanover. 

First cousin: Nicholas II, former Emperor of Russia. 

Tirst cousin: William II, Emperor of Germany. 

PRUSSIA—WILLIAM II, 
Mother: Victoria, Princess Royal of Great Britain, daughter of 


Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 
Sister: Princess Sophie married Constantine, 
First cousin: George V of England. 
Cousin by marriage: Nicholas II, former Emperor of Russia. 
RUSSIA—NICHOLAS Il (NOW DEAD). 
Marie Feodorovna, Princess of Denmark. 


King of Greece. 


Mother: 


Unele: Grand Duke Viadimir married Marie Pavlowna, Duchess of 
Mecklenburg. 

Seeond ccusin: Grand Duchess Helene married Nicholas, Prince of | 
Greece. 

Aunt: Marie Alexandrovna married Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh. 

Unele: Grand Duke Dau! Alexandrovitech married Alexandra, Prin- 
cess of Greece 

Second cousin: Olga married George I, King of Greece. 

Great uncle Nicholas Nicholaievitch married Stana, Princess 


Montenegro, 
Iirst cousin: 
Cousin: 


George V, King of England. 
William I!, Emperor of Germany. 
AUSTRIA—CHARLES I. 
Mother: Archduchess Marie Josephe, Princess of Saxony. ; 
Cousin: Archduke Rudolph married Stephanic, Princess of Belgium. 
Great Uncle: Archduke Ferdinand married Marie-Charlotte, Princess 
of Belgium. 
Great Uncle: 
of Portugal. ; 
Cousin: Archduke Albert married Hildegurde, Princess of Bavaria. 
Cousin: Archduchess Marie-Christine married Alphonse XII, King of 
Spain, father of present King. 
DENMARK—CHRISTIAN X. 


Archduke Cnarles Louis married Marie Therese, Infanta 


Mother: Louisa, Princess of Sweden and Norway. 
Wife: Alexandria, Duchess of Mecklenburg. 


Vrother: Prince Charles, afterwards King of Norway under the name 
of Iiaakon VII. 
Sister: Princess Ingeborg married Charies, Prince of Sweden. 
Aunt: Princess Alexandra married Edward, Prince of Wales, after- 
wards King Edward VII, King of England. 
Uncle: Prince William became George I, King of Greece. 
Aunt: Princess Dagmar married Alexander, Grand Duke, afterward 
Alexander III, Emperor of Russia. 
GREECE—ALEXANDER I. 
wandfather—William, Prince of Denmark. 
Grandmother—Olga-Constantinova, Grand Duchess of Russia. 
Mother—Sophie, Princess of Prussia, sister of Kaiser Wilhelm II of 
Germany. 
Uncle—Prince Nicholas married Helene, Grand Duchess of Russia. 
Aunt—Princess Marie married George Michailovitch, Grand Duke of 
Russia. 
BELGIUM—aALDERT I 


Mother: Marie, Princess of Hohenzollern. 


Wife: Elizabeth, Duchess of Bavaria. 
Sister: Princess Josephine married Charles, Prince of Hohenzollern. 
First cousin: Princess Stephanie married Rudolph, Archduke of 


Austria. 
SWEDEN—GUSTAVUS Y. 
Son: Married to Margaret, Princess Royal of Great Britain. 
Brother: Charles married to Ingeborg, Princess of Denmark. 
Second cousin: Primeess Louise married Frederick, afterwards 


King 
Denmark. 


of 


BAVARIA—-LOUIS Itt. 


Mother: Augustine, Archduchess of Austria. 
Wife: Marie Therese, Archduchess of Austria 
Daughter: Princess Aldegonde married William, 


of Hohen- 
zollern, distant cousin of the Kaiser, 


Prince 
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Uncle: 
Prussia. 
First cousin: 
fanta of Spain. 


Maximilian II, King of Bavaria, married Marie, Princess of 


Prince Louis Ferdinand married Marie de la Paz, In- 


ITALY—VICTOR EMANUEL 
Wife : Helene, Princess of Montenegro. 
Uncle: Prince Amedee, son of King Victor Emanuel and Adelaide, 
Archduchess of Austria. 
Cousin by marriage: Elizabeth, Princess of Saxony, 
NORWAY—HAAKON VII. 
Wife: Maud, Princess of Great Britain. 
BULGARIA—-FERDINAND I 
Father: Prince August of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
Uncle: Ferdinand, King of Portugal. 
ROU MANIA—FERDINAND 


Father : Leopold, prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmanngen (distant 
of Kalser). 
Mother: Antonia, Infanta of Portugal, 


Ill. 


cousin 


Wife: Marie-Alexandra, Grand Duchess of Russia. 
SERBIA—PETER I, 
Wife: Zorka-Lyoubitza, Princess of Montenegro. 
MONTENEGRO—NICHOLAS I. 
Daughter: Princess Milotza married Pierre Nicholaievitch, Grand 


Duke of Russia. 
Daughter: Princess 
Duke of Russia. 
| Daughter : Princess Helene married Victor-Emanuel, Prince of Naples, 
afterwards King of Italy. 


Stana married Nicholas Nicholaievitch, Grand 


SPAIN—ALPHONSE XIII. 
Wife: Victoria Eugenia, Princess of Battenberg. 
Mother: Marie Christine, Archduchess of Austria 
} Sister: Marie Teresa, married Ferdinand, Prince of Bavaria. 
| Aunt: Infanta Maria de la Paz married Louis Ferdinand, Prince of 


LUXEMBURG— 


Adelaide, Princess 
Anne, Infanta of 


MARIE ADELAIDE, 


of Anhalt. 
Portugal. 


GRAND DUCHESS. 


Grandmother : 


| Bavaria. 
| Marie 


Mother : 


Imagine the condition of the American Republie going into a 
court composed of the representatives of these ruling houses, 
Imagine, if you please, the kind of decree you would obtain in 
a controversy with one of the rulers before a court each mem- 
ber of which was the blood relative or the representative of the 
blood relative of the litigant against whom you were obliged toe 
appear. I do not know whether or not the Senate can see the 
; plat I present. I have undertaken to visualize the court by 
drawing lines showing the blood connections between each of its 
members. You will observe that the and recross 
} until they form a perfect spider’s web. Into that spider's web 
the American fly is invited. In it he is perhaps just now pre- 
| paring to entangle himself. I can not take time further to 
dwell upon the theme, but I conjure you, as representatives 
of the Republic, to read this list of relationships and to ask 
| yourselves the question, How can I agree to submit the interests 
of this Republic to such a court? 

* But,” says my critic, “ these kings are falling, scepters are 
being broken, monarchs are being driven into exile.” Well and 
good; but, pray, what shall we have in their stead? Shall we 
go to better or to worse? I say again, reverently, the Lord God 
of nations and no other dare venture a prophecy. The Czar of 
Russia was a despot. I was glad to see him, as I shall be glad 
to see any other king, tumbled from his throne. But I want 
to see substituted for the destroyed kingly government a gov- 
ernment of constitution and law. Without hesitation I declare 
that the present government of Russia is infinitely worse than 
was the government of Russia's murdered Czar. Shall we en- 
tangle ourselves with courts that may be presided over by such 
Christian monsters as Lenine and Trotzky or the other European 


lines cross 





Statesmen, hatched or incubating, who march under the 
red flag of anarchy? Shall we submit our vital interests to 


them or to the almost equally dangerous socialistic elements 
Who are beginning to display the ugly visage of lawlessness? 

Shall we submit the destiny of this Republic to these vile and 
ephemeral governments that usually are created by the bloody 
hands of political assassins and which are frequently more 
infamous than were the despotisms by such means overthrown? 
Does any man dare submit the interests of this Republic to 
a tribunal se constituted? If such a man there be I hesitate 
not to say that the world will write above his name the word 
* accursed.” But, sirs, let me assume, as I hurry through this 
discussion, that there shall be established free governments and 
stable governments in every State of Europe; that the last king 
shall lose his throne; that in his stead a republic shall come 
forth. 

What then? Are we yet justified in submitting the vital in- 
terests of our Republic to such a tribunal? Why, sirs, if you will 
pause but a moment I think you will observe that the European 
members of such a court might upon many questions have com- 
mon interests against America. 

Let me instance but one thing: It is well known that prior 
to the war England, France, and Germany were busily engaged 
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in extendjn 


er os 
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rade, 


1 territory for the purpose of extending 


« +) 
their foreign t In a few years’ time they absorbed prac- 


ticaily all of the continent of Africa. It is also known that 
they looked with ambitious and greedy eyes toward South 
America; at least Germany did, and we have some reason to 


suspect that England net many years ago had like ambitions. 
Who will fail to remember that Grover Cleveland was obliged 


to almost threaten England with war in the matter of Vene- 
guela? Assume, now, that we shall employ this mighty fleet 
which we are constructing to absorb the trade of South Amer- | 


and that we shall begin to gain the business 
Assume that under some controversy which 


; we should 


continent, 


wa 


of that 


may arise there—a just controversy to begin with or a contro- 
versy created for the purpose—Germany, having been rehabili- 
tuted, were to undertake to establish herself in some South 


American country and were to propose to open that country to 
the trade of European countries on advantageous terms. What 
would be our chance before a court the majority of whose memn- 
bers represented the countries interested in getting that trade? 
You my illustration is impossible. I say that in 10 years 
from now we muy find our closest friend to-day the ally of a 
German State. 


say 


The history of the world shows this. The animosities of 
nutions do not long endure when they have interests in com- 
mon. A few years ago Prussia conquered Austria; they soon 


became allies. Many years Russia protected Bulgaria against 
the Turk, but this did not prevent Bulgaria from becoming 
the ally of Turkey against Russia. History teems with similar 
instances. In such a controversy as I have suggested, would 
it not be to the interest of every European country to destroy 
the dominance of America in the South American trade? Would 
it not be to the interest of Norway and of Sweden and of 
Holland and of Germany and of England and of France and 
of Spain and of Portugal, of all of them, to turn the trade 
which the United States had absorbed over to themselves? I 
might multiply illustrations. It is sufficient to suggest one. 
In a controversy of that kind, would we be safe? Dare any man 
propose to submit the Monroe doctrine to a tribunal of Euro- 
pean kings or to a tribunal of European nations? I say, 
if such a man there is, he has forgotten the history of the Re- 
public, the genius of our people, the soul of our institutions. 

But, Mr. President—and I will hurry on, for I have promised 
to yield the floor—having merely suggested these thoughts, I 
come to discuss what is called the league of nations. Now, 
sir, let us inquire what is meant by a league of nations. What 
nations are to be in such a league? Are all or only part? I 
do not know which way these dreamers dream upon this sub- 
ject, but I am willing that they shall paint the picture in the 
most favorable colors. It is proposed to have a league of nations, 
let us say, to which all of the enlightened Christian nations of 
the earth shall become parties. 

What is to be the purpose of this league of nations? 
what are we to bind ourselves? First of all, let us say that 
there are certain problems not involved in any league of 
nations, certain progressive things that ought to be done. 
But I emphatically assert that they are not dependent upon a 
league of nations at all. By treaty, by an international as- 
sembly called for the purpose of agreeing upon principles of 
international law, we can clear up many of the difficulties 
which have hitherto confronted the world. 

There is no reason why the right of blockade should not be 
so defined that any nation breaking it would stand before the 
world in the disgraceful position of having violated the plain 
terms of international law. That of course does not restrain 
nnd hold nations completely in check, but it has at least some 
deterring influence. Likewise we could agree upon what con- 
stitutes contraband and noncontraband upon the seas, the rules 
of submarine warfare, the rights of neutral States, and many 
other vexed questions. The clearing up of these obscure points 
of law would go far to protect the rights of neutral nations 
and in some cases would prevent war. Indeed, it was the vio- 
lation of a principle of international law, as I understand it-— 
but the construction was mooted and doubted—it was the viola- 
tion of a principle of international law with reference to 
blockade that led to the controversy between Germany and the 
United States, for England had declared a blockade of the 
North Sea and Germany responded with a blockade of the 
waters in and about the British Isles, and afterwards extended 
it to embrace a large portion of the ocean. Out of this action 
of Germany came the controversy that forced us into a conflict 
with which we were not primarily concerned. 

1 do not doubt, also, that by treaty some steps may be sue- 
eessfully taken leading to a limitation of armaments. I am 
sure by treaties based upon good faith many other benefits may 
be secured, 


To 
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So that when I argue that we should not enter an interna. 
tional league I do not mean to say that we should not by treaty 
agree upon a code of international law or enter upon many 
mutual undertakings the performance of which rest in the honor 
and good faith of nations. 

But, passing from that, I come to the question, What is to be 
the purpose of this league of nations? We are told that one 
of its ebjects is to guarantee the territorial integrity of nations, 
This in plain language means that we shall agree to prevent 
any one nation from invading the territory of another nation. 
Why, Mr. President, if we were to make that sort of compact, 
it would result that a nation could decline to carry out its 
agreements and bid defiance to any other nation, simply saying, 
“You have no power to invade us; you are held back by the 
international agreement, and if you invade us you will be 
erushed by the international army. Would a nation be per- 
mitted to thus refuse to fulfill its obligations or would the con- 
troversy be referred to a court? If so referred, we are at once 
confronted with all the difficulties incident to a prejudiced or 
interested court, a topic already discussed. 

Is the league to guarantee the stability of the governments 
of the different countries that are permitted to become mem- 
bers? If so, no monarchial or tyrannical government can ever 
be overthrown, because its power will be sustained by the 
league of nations. No oppressed people can rebel, because they 
must fight not only the unjust government of thelr own State, 
but they must contend against the governments of all of the 
other countries of the league. 

By what code of ethics and morals sre we to settle the ques- 
tions that arise from time to time among the members of this 
league of nations? Are they to have a tribunal that is to decide 
these questions ; and if not, how are the questions to be decided? 
If they have a tribunal, it will be composed of the partisans of 
each nation, and, as I have already shown, under existing con- 
ditions its membership will be largely made up of kings or 
the representatives of kings or revolutionists and bolsheviki 
or the representatives of revolutionists and bolsheviki. But by 
what code of morals or of ethics are we to decide the questions 
that arise? 

The nations have different religions, different forms of gov- 
ernment, different civilizations, and the roots of these differences 
in many instances go back more than 2,000 years. Are we to 
undertake now to create a league of nations and set up an inter- 
national moral code for the other nations of the world? If so, by 
what principle are we to govern ourselves? China would be 
invited into this league of nations. She would have to be. 
She is a great country. She is the first country in the history 
of the world that ever adopted the doctrine of pacifism. Japan 
must come in; and yet we say that Japan is pagan, and we say 
that China is pagan. Shall the *“ unspeakable Turk” come in; 
and if so, shal! he bring his religion and his serapho? How are 
we to agree upon a code that will accord with the tenets of the 
Greek Catholic, the Roman Catholic, the various branches of 
the Protestant Church, the Jewish, the Mohammedan, and the 
Confucian religion, or the Shintoism and Buddhism of Japan? 
By what code of morals are we to regulate and set up our stand- 
ards? 

Mr. President, what is to be the policy of this league of na- 
tions? Is England to disband her mighty fleet, which we are 
just now being told lias saved the world and civilization? Is 
there anybody on this earth gredt enough fool—I intentionally 
use that harsh term—to believe that England is going into any 
league of nations upon terms that will compel her to disband 
her fleet? Why, if England were to disband her fleet and if she 
then were attacked by any first-class power she could be starved 
into subjection within 90 days. Does anyone for a moment be- 
lieve that England will yield her fleet? If, however, England 
does not yield her fleet and all other nations agree to build no 
more ships and to be bound by this league of nations, England 
will be the master nation of the league and so also of the world. 
All other nations will be subject to her power should she see fit 
to exercise it. If it be argued that other nations might continue 
to arm and build ships, notwithstanding the league, such an 
argument negatives the chief purpose of the league and renders 
it a useless thing. 

Mr. President, you can not imagine this league of nations and 
attempt to put it into practical application without you will be 
startled at once by the impossibility of the task you have as- 
sumed. If I had before me a map of Europe, I could point 
out to you the battle fields of this war; I could point out to you 
where the ancient Hun, the ancient Goth, the ancient Vandal, 
and the ancient Gaul fought on these same battle fields 2,000 
years ago. The struggle that has been going on in Europe has, 


of course, had its recent irritating causes, but its ancient causes 
can be traced back to times before the birth of Christ, when 
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Trenton met Gaul and upon the ground now wet with new-drawn 
blood of their descendants, For 20 centuries the races of Europe 

- fought for supremacy. Nation has battled against nation, 
race against race. ‘The soil of Europe is filed with the bones 
of soldiers who have died in these ceaseless struggles—races 
of men who have been partly subjugated, partly conquered, 
partly intermixed, 

‘The animosities and hatreds that have been engendered dur- 
ng all the bloody years are to-day as bitter as they were hun- 
dreds of years ago, Let me cite you one comparatively recent 
llustration: Centuries ago Bohemian was overcome by Austria. 

that time Bohemia had the greatest university in Eurepe ; 
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over 6,000 students gathered at Prague from all parts of the | 


known world The court of Bohemia was one of the most bril- 
linut in existenee, In one battle Bohemia lost her liberty, and 
rou. that time to this the Austrian oppressor has been engaged 
n endeavering to exterminate the Bohemian people, not physi- 
cally, but to exterminate their love of country, their recollection 
of the glory of the past, their national spirit. Austria has under- 
taken to deprive them of their very language ; she has imprisoned 
them; She has hanged them upon seaffolds ; she has caused them 
tu be shot by squads of soldiers. Yet the Bohemian continued 
to late his oppressor and to love his country so passionately 


that in the present war Bohemian regiment after Bohemian | 


regiment have refused to obey the orders of their oppressors 
and at the very first opportunity they raised the flag of revolt. 
‘To-day they are seeking to rear again the structure of their 
ancient State. 

Mr. President, that same kind of race hatred and love of 
country exists to-day in Hungary, where the Magyar has placed 
his powerful hand upon a conquered race. So through all these 
European countries—and I do not pause te go into any analysis 
of their history—we will find these rival races, these rival 
bloods, these hatreds that are 2,000 years old, these animosities 
that will spring into flame so long as there are men and women 
on this earth. 

Likewise there exist the ambitions of kings, the ambitions of 
peoples, the desire of the Teuton to get to the sea and to live 
n a bigger way, the desire of other nations to hold him back, 
the determination of the Turk to control the Bosphorus, the 
fixed purpose of European nations to acquire it, the desire of 
trance to extend her borders toward Germany, the desire of 
Germany to absorb France, the desire of Greece to reclaim her 
ancient glories, the desire of Italy to push her borders into 
\ustrian territory, the desire of England that her drumbeat 
shall not only follow the sun in its course, but that it shall be 
heard beneath every star that shines between the North Pole 
aud the Southern Cross—these ambitions and these desires are 
part of the life, the soul, the blood, the history, of these peoples. 

‘These controversies will spring into action every 10 years of 
the world’s history. There will be wars in Europe, wars that 
have a European origin, wars that have a European basis, 
Wars that have back of them European ambitions and hatreds. 
Into all of those wars, into all of these turmoils, into all of 
that maelstrom of hatred and ambition, it is proposed to thrust 
ihe United States for all time. It is proposed that every time 
there is a quarrel in Europe the United States must draw her 

ord. It is proposed that every time there is a cloud of war 
wuuywhere upon the horizon of Europe we shall summon our 
soldiers. Our boys must be dragged from the factories and 
ollices and farms: that we shall make the draft 2 permanent in- 
stitution; that we shall tear these youths from their homes 
und families and send them across the sea; that we shall pour 
oul their blood in quarrels between hations that are 3,000 miles 
from our shores, and in controversies that affect us not the 
tlightest jot or tittle. 

‘ir. President, we have had one of these wars. I do not com- 
plain because we entered it. We entered it because Germany 
Violated our rights on the high seas; but shall that be a reason 
for changing our policy? For nearly a century and a half we 
have adhered to the policy of Washington. We have pursued 
ihe march of empire, of glory, and of peace. It may almost be 
siuid that in all that long time we have had no European war, 
‘The War'of 1812 was really the aftermath of the war of 1776, 
srowing out of that and out of our weakened condition. I do 
not count it. It is impossible that such a war should oceur 
uguin. The War with Spain—the little 90-day War with 
Spain—oecurred, I honestly believe, through a mistake rather 
than through a crime; but let us call it a war. They did not 
count as much, sir, as the death roll of a five-minute battle in this 
wat. They did not count as much in money as we are spending 
iu iwo days’ time. In the long flight of the years we have stood 
in our place of isolation: we have stood proudly by ourselves, 
independent, powerful, great, peaceful, and prosperous, 
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Because Germany finally vieluted our rights on the seas and 
we were obliged to enter a controversy ugainst her, is that any 
reason why we should by solemn bargain agree to become a party 
to every European quarrel that may hereafter occur? Is that 
any reason why your bey should be taken from his home, why 
the draft should be imposed, why we should plunge ourselves 
into endless debt? 

This war, brought on, as I have stated, by reason of the viola- 
tion of our rights, will have cost us, I believe, before we are 
through, more than $50,000,000,000. It has cost us a toll in life 
I do not know how great, because the returns are not here yet. 
I do not venture a prediction further than to say that there is 
many « black-bordered notice yet to be given: there is many a 
mother yet with gasping breath to cry out in the agony of her 
soul as she reads that a son has gone to his death; there is 
Many a father to press his lips into the white line of pain. 
Many of these sorrows are still to come to our people; yet, in 
the face of that, we have the monstrous doctrine proposed that 
America shall bind herself into a league that will compel het 
to become a part and parcel of every European quarrel; and 
this is to be the case whether the quarrel is occasioned by the 
caibitions of kings or by the outbreaks of anarchists and 
socialists and Bolsheviki who seek to overturn existing go 
ernmeits, whether republics or monarchies. 

I protest—I protest in the name of the mothers of the Re- 
public, I protest in the name of the boys of, the land—that it 
is not only our high duty to keep free from European quarrels 
in the future, but it is our duty just as soon as this war can 
be honorably ended to call back to this country, as fast as ships 
will bring them, the last one of our American soldiers; that 
it is our duty to restore them to their homes; to give them 
back to the creative arts and industries; to give them the 
chance to build homes and to rear families. It is our duty 
to open to them the doors of schools and universities. It is 
our duty to invite them to enjoy the glories of that peace they 
have so nobly fought to attain. If is our duty to give notice 
now and here that the Republic will continue to adhere to her 
ancient policy of isolation and of independence. 

Why, is there not a great enough field for the American 
statesman? Is any man so ambitious that he can not find in 
the thing I am about to present a suiliciently alluring picture? 

To our south lie the great nations of South America. They 
are only half developed. They have a people that are naturally 
our allies and our friends. Their commerce ought to be our 
commerce; our commerce ought to be their commerce. Our 
friendship ought to be their friendship; their friendship ought 
to be our friendship. We are bound together by ties of interest 
and amity. Surely here one can visualize a field of national 
influence glorious and splendid, not only for us but for them. 
The contemplation of such a picture ought to gratify all am- 
bitions, all yearnings for power and greatness. 

Mr. President. the life of this Republic may hang upon this 
decision. We can not engage in these foreign alliances without 
making mutual bargains. We can not call upon them to protect 
us unless we agree to protect them. We can not expect them 
to come to our relief in a controversy unless we go to the relief 
of each of them in their controversies. The man who proposes 
to thrust America into the broils and wars of Europe, binding 
her for all time to the intrigues and conspiracies and ambitions 
of the courts of kings and czars and such other governments 
as may exist, who proposes to reverse the policy of Washing- 
ton, the opinions of Jefferson, the doctrines of the fathers, 
advocates that which may unmake this great Republic 

I thank the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDEN! 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia and Mr. LODGE appeared, and 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia said: Mr. President, the committ 
appointed by the Senate, together with the committee on the part 
of the House of Representatives, to wait on the President of the 
United States and advise him that it is the wish of Congress to 


adjourn at 5 o'clock this afternoon, und to inquire if he has 
anything to communicate to Congress, has discharged that 
lutvy. The President instructs us to say that there ts no fur- 
ther communication that he desires to submit to the Congress at 
' present. 








i 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 


Mr. PIYELAN. I offer the following resolution aud ask that 
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THANKS 
Mr, CURTIS. 


TO PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 


Mr. President, I offer the resolution which | 
send to the desk and ask for its immediate consideration. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 


it be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 351) was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the principle of & | Jytion. 
league of nations organized to prevent wars and enforce justice be, anc 
is hereby, approved, 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, replying to the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri |Mr. ReEep] on the subject of a league of 
nations, I desire to observe that his argument appealed to me 
very strongly in favor of a league of nations, whereas I believe 
it was his purpose to condemn the proposal which was made in 
one of the 14 articles of the President’s recommendations to 
the world. The reason which he assigns as rendering difficult 
the organization of such a league, namely, the racial feuds and 
love of nationality on the part of the small powers of the world, 
Which he believes would necessarily engender wars, is the very 


reason why a league of nations to prevent wars should be 
organized, 
We all admit that there is in human nature that desire to 


assert itself by the most primitive means at hand, the methods 
of the cave man; and human society has been organized within 
the limits of governments to prevent such a condition, which 
would only result in constant disorder. So the very same prin- 
ciples upon which civil society is organized to curb the passions 
of men apply with equal force to the nations of the world, which, 
after all, are only. organized communities of men. Therefore, 
when the Senator says that the irresistible disposition on the part 
of nations to fight renders impossible a league of nations, it proves 
nothing whatever unless it proves the necessity of the policeman, 

There are in Europe a large number of small States. We 
have given them libérty; we have given them democracy; and 
yet the gift would be like the Dead Sea fruit of ashes offered 
to their famished lips unless we had an organized power in the 
world to restrain the oppression and the injustice by superior 
powers, which inevitably will come to them if they are left to 
their own resources, 

“JT am my brother's keeper.” That is the principle of the 
league of nations, and that will result ultimately in the abolition 
of war and the salvation of the world. 

The Senator has said that it is preposterous to believe that 
Great Britain will participate in a league of nations. In answer 
to the Senator from Missouri I have the words of the Premler 
of Great Britain, Mr. Lloyd-George, who unequivocally declared 
the other day in favor of a league of nations, because he is a 
statesman of vision, because he understands the question that is 
involved, and because he sees, with his superior knowledge, his 
experience in European affairs, the absolute necessity of having 
au league of nations. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
fora moment in order that I may offer a resolution? 

Mr. PHELAN, Certainly. 

rifANKS TO VICE 

Mr. WARREN, I offer-the resolution 
desk and ask for its adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 3: 

Resolved, That the thanks 


PRESIDENT. 


which I send to the 


393) Was read, as follows: 

of the Senate are hereby tendered to 
lion. THOMAS A. MARSHALL, Vice President of the United States and 
resident of the Senate, for the dignified, impartial, and courteous 
manner in which he has presided over its deliberations during the pres 


ent ession 
the PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WARREN in the chair). The 
question is on the adoption of the resolution just read by the 


‘ 


secretary, 

ihe resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

‘The VICK PRESIDENT. Senators of the United States, I 
thought that we were to wind up one session of the Senate with- 
out this usual, ordinary, gracious, but wholly perfunctory 
resolution on behalf of the presiding officer of the Senate. 
Nevertheless, as the years go by I find myself more and more 
under obligations to the Senators of the United States for the 
patience they exercise in the moments of irritation upon my 
part, for their generous judgment of my conduct, and for some- 
thing that is far dearer to me than even the record of a pre- 
siding ollicer over this great and illustrious body—the feeling 
Which I have, and which, if I ought not to have it, I beg you 
Will net take away from me, that regardless of politics and poli- 
ticians, regardless of the ebb and flow of party sentiment and 
marty ideas in America, up to this good hour I have had prac- 
tieally the unanimous individual and personal friendship of the 
Senators of the United States. For this I thank you. I hope 
that in the days to come I may be worthy of a continuance of 
that friendship. 


The resolution (S. Res. 354) was read, as follows: 


Re solved, That the thanks of the Senate are hereby tendered to Hon 
W ILLARD SAULSBURY, Vresident pro tempore of the Senate, for the di. 
nified, impartial, and courteous manner in which he has presided over 
its deliberations during the present session. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, 

resolution. 
The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 
LEAGUE 


The question is on agreeing to the 


OF NATIONS, 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, just one word. TI desire, sir, 
to Say that you are the personification of the principle of the 
league of nations, because under the rules you have kept the 
Senators from personal and physical combat in the enforcement 
of their ideas and required them to confine themselves to intel 
lectual discussion. That is exactly what we desire to give to 
the world; and in you, sir, I see a token of the coming day. 


SENATE PAGES, 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res, 352), which was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate be, and he hereby 
is, authorized and directed to employ 16 pages for the Senate Cham 
ber, at $2.75 per day each, for a period lasting from November 
1918, to December 1, 1918, inclusive, to be paid from the miscellaneous 
items of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

FINAL 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 5 o'clock having ar- 
rived, at which time, in accordance with the concurrent 
lution of the Senate and the House of Representatives, this 
session of the Congress of the United States is to come {o its 
close, by virtue of the authority vested in me by that resolution 
I now declare the Senate of the United States adjourned sine 
die. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Yeso- 


NOMINATIONS. 
received by the 

1918. 
COLLECTORS OF 


Harris Bennett, of Duluth, Minn., to be collector of customs for 
customs collection district No. 36, with headquarters at Duluth 


Receutive nominations Senale Noveinber 21, 


CUSTOMS. 


Minn, (Reappointment. ) 

Frank FE. Fitzsimmons, of Providence, R. I., to be collector 
of customs for customs collection district No. 5, with head 
quarters at Providence, R. I, (Reappointment. ) 

: APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
To be second licutenant with rank from November 1, 1918. 


Cadet Williston Birkhimer Palmer. 

APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Lieut. Thomas G. Berrien to be a lientenant commander in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the 2ist day of Septem 
ber, 1918. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy, for temporary service, fram the 5th day 
November, 1918: 

Robert H. Grayson, 

John L. Hall, 

James H. Strong, 

Frederic W. Dillingham, 

Hardy B. Page, 

Hartwell C. Davis, 

Terry B. Thompson, 

Laurance T, Dubose, 

Arthur G. Robinson, 

Walter Ik. Doyle, 

Karl bk. Hintze, and 

George B. Junkin. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) ts be Heu. 
tenants in the Navy, for temporary service, from the Sik day 
of November, 1918: 

Walter C. Theimer, 

Arthur R. Pontow, 

Hervey Z. Throop, 

William Klaus, 

John IF. Kennedy, 


+ 
OL 


Frank I. Hart, 











1918. 


lfarry R. Hayes, 

Alvin Henderson, 

John F. RP. Miller, 

jerome L. Allen, 

\Ibert R. Colwell, 

Carl J. Nerdahl, 

Gien R, Ogg, 

Kugene L. Richardson, 

Jay Smith, 

Charles E. Weickhardt 

Marvin G, Fox, 

Walter S. Gallagher, 

Learned L. Dean, 

Henry EF. Keller, 

Merwin W. Arps, 

William W. Cole, 

john Kneubuehler, 

Harold F. MacHugh, 

Ralph Lane, 

Joseph W. Storm, 

Karl EK. I’. Sorensen, 

Chomas F. Fahy, 

Ray C, Hopkins, 
(laurence Ms Mallen 
hilip A, Wilson, 
James A. Maloney, 
venneth I. Horne, 
feremiah K. Cronin, 
\lbert R. Myers, 
Willis M. Young, and 
Bennie C, Phillips. 
iinsign Otis A, Nicholas to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 

the Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of July, 1918. 
‘The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 

in the Navy, for temporary service, from the Sth day of Novem- 

ber. 1918: 

Virgil BE. Durden, 

John T. Gceree, 

Albert H. Siemer 

Walter S. Mallory, jr., 

Carl H. Zeiss, 

Louis T. Young, 

John R, Shuman, 

tdmund G, Flint, ir., 

Joseph H. Cox, 

John R. Montgomery, 

(Clarence V. Lally, 

(‘lifford L. Fenton, 

David M,. Gilmore, 

Thomas L. R. Husselton, and 

John P. Hillyard. 

‘The following-named warrant officers for temporary service, 
10 be ensigns in the Navy, fer temporary service, from the 15th 
day of November, 1918; 

Byron Williams, 

‘Thomas Downs, 

(ieorge J. Tansey, 

Alfred J. Butler. 

Walter Ik. Stephen, and 

N. Phinney. 

‘The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns in the Navy, 
fur temporary service, from the 15th day of November, 1918: 

(lerbert B. Newton, 

Lafayette R. Jones, 

Carl W. Frohrib, 

Laurence F,. Hofer 
M. Kamratkie, 

hdward G. Robinson, and 

ifenry O, Nichola 

The following-named paymasters to be pay inspectors in the 
Navy, With the rank of commander, for temporary service, from 
the 11th dav of January, 1918; 

fohn IF. Hatch and 

lrederick G, Pyne 

\citing Pay Clerk Perey W. McCord to be an assistant pay- 
muster in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, for temporary serv- 
ve, from the 15th day of September, 1918 

Che folloting-named acting pay clerks to be assistant pay- 
iiasters in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, for temporary 

ice, from the 15th day of November, 1918: 

Charles F. House, 

Louis W. Crane. 

Creorge S. Corbeil. 

Calvin W. Schaeffer, 

William T. Ross, and 

Benjamin O, Kilroy. 


Shez 


foln 
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} paymaster on the retired list of the Navy with the rank of lleu- 


of Mrs. H. W. J. Ham. Incumbent’s commission expired Ju 
10, 1917. 
ILALLNOIS 
Gwen ¢ McCartney to be postmaster at Hamilton, Til, in 
place of W. Hl. Harkrader, resigned. 
Kdward W. Childe te be postmaster Martinsville, 1 in 
| place of LD. B. Ulrey, resigned 
William J. West to be postmaster at Odin, Ill, in place of 
James M. Dace, resigned. 
Inez M. Garrison to be postmaster at Flanag: Til piace 
of W. F. Lutven, resigned. 
INDIANA, 
Nathan W. Ringo to be postmaster at Dugger, Ind., luce 
of Lewis BE. Chowning, resigned. 
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United 
the 


of the 


paymaster in 


h the rank of ensign, for temporary service, from the 15th day \ 
of November, 1918. { 
Chief Pay Clerk Roscoe J. Dodd, retired, to be an assistant 4 


tenant, for temporary service, from the 1st day of July, 1918S. 
The following-named pay clerks on the retired list to be assist- 
ant paymasters on the retired list of the Navy with the rank of 
lieutenant, for temporary service, from the Ist day of July, 1918; 
John W. Caum, 
[saac T. Van Patten, 
‘Theodore G. Hansche, 
\. White, 
Charles W. Loomis, 
Philip T. Lansdale 
Ray Kk. Ames, 
William R, 
Goerge B. 


Frederick 


George 


Pattison, 
Kimberly, 
H. Ramsiy, 


Frederick kK. Hunt, 
Floyd C, Miller, 
Harry L. Miller, 


Matthew C, Kneip 

Thomas 8S. Veitch. 

Pay Clerk John F. Flynn, retired. to be an assistant paymaster 
on the retired list of the Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade), for temporary service, from the Ist day of July, 1918. 


nid 


POSTMASTERS, 
ALABAMA, 

Lillie C. Hays to be postmaster at Abbeville, Ala., 
Charles B. Searey, deceased. 

Marcus M. Russell to be postmaster at Attalla, Ala., 
of David A. Hughes, resigned. 

Grova Grace to be postmaster at Dora, Ala., in place of W. H. 
Ballenger, resigned, 


in place of 


in place 


ARIZONA, . 


John H. Gibson to be postmaster at Winslow, Ariz., in place 
of William J. Daze, resigned. 
ARKANSAS. 
Isaac G. Riichie to be postmaster at Hardy, Ark., in place of 
Arthur Sullivan. Office became presidential January 1, 1918S. 
Thomas L, Smith to be postmaster at Lepanto, Ark., in place 
of Willie E. Lamb. Office became presidential January 1, 1917. 
Alvin G. Stamps to be postmaster at Earl, Ark., in place o 
John H. Nance, resigned. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Theodore H. Abel to be postmaster at Coalinga, Cal., 
of W. H. Kerr, deceased. 
Andrew M. Isom to be postmaster at Portola, Cal., 
Misther B. Hensel, resigned. 
Harlan J. Woodward to be postmaster ai 
place of Henry A. Miles, resigned. 


in place 
: ' 

in place « 
Ramona, Cal. in 


COLORADO, 
Robert T. De Foor to be postmaster at kale, Colo., in pla 
of Ralph E. Belding, resigned. 
Orion W. Daggett to be postmaster at Redcliff, Colo., in pla 
of Elsie FE. Da Lee Elliott, resigned. 


FLORIDA, 


\lexander J. Burnham to be postmaster at Bushne ba 
place of Lundy l.. Sutton, deceased. 
Kdwin E. Williams to be postmaster at Vassagrille, | tt 


place of Fred S. Kanode, resigned. 


GEORGT.A 
Wiley M. Rogers to be postmaster at I 
R. Fk. Duckworth. resigned. 
Albert S. Hardy to be postmaster at Gainesvill 


hnion Cj v,G a 
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Karle A. Smith to be postmaster at Gosport, Ind., in place of | 


George B. Spicer, resigned. 


red H. Foster to be postmaster at Oxford, TInd., in place of 


M. P. Halgren, declined. 
JOWA. 

Alvah M. Robinson to be postmaster at Reinbeck, Lowa, in 

place of Elisha ID). Roberts, resigned. 
KANSAS. 

Jolin W. Dean to be postmaster at Blue Mound, Kans., in 
place of J. Th Burnett, resigned. 

Kiva Philbrick to be postmaster at Halstead, Kans., in place 


of John C, Girk, resigned. 
Mollie F. Osburn to 
place of Lottie R. Boulls, 


be Jennings, Kans, in 


postmaster at 
resigned. 


Raymond R. Norris to be postmaster at Marquette, Kans., in 
place of J. IK. Stinson, resigned. 

Lodema Bryant to be postmaster at Neosho Falls, Kans., in 
place of Robert B. Leedy, deceased. 


Anna L. Taylor to be postmaster at Russell, Kans., in place 


of James W. Morphy, resigned. 
LOUISIANA. 
Jesse L. Fowler to be postmaster at Oak Grove, La., in place 
of H. M. Bailey, resigned. 


Chester A, 


pluce af 


Thompson to be postmaster at Ville Platte, La., in 


Christina Derouen, resigned. 

MARYLAND. 
\lexander s. 
Ma 


I) Harrower to be postmaster at Cockeysville, 
in vlace of Thomas hk. Frantz, resigned. 
MICHIGAN. 
Harry S. Morrow’ to be postinaster at Port Austin, Mich., in 
place of Andrew Kk. Burrows, removed. 
Charles A, Jordan to be postmaster at Saline, Mich., in place 
of Jolin Lutz, resigned. 
Willis IX. Warren to be postmaster at Capac, Mich., in place 
of A. S, Sadler, declined. 
MINNESOTA. 
Ruby M. Anderson to be postmaster at Argyle, Minn., in place 
Herman R. Meisch, removed. 
Hope Mouser to be postmaster at Gilbert, Minx., in place of 
Hope Monser, to correct name, 
(lara A. Toftey to be postmaster at Grand Marais, Minn., in 
place of Ruth G. Soderberg, resigned. 
Lillian M. Reinholdson to be postmaster at Sandstone, Minn., 
in place of Charles Reinholdson, deceased. 
Jay Jackson to be postmaster at Ruthton, Minn., in place of 
M. Kvenson, declined. 


o! 


A. 
MISSISSIPPI, 
Williain P. Wildberger to be postmaster at Clarksdale, Miss., 
in place of R. N. Harris, resigned, 
Minnie O. Sharbrough to be postmaster at Rolling Fork, Miss., 
in place of John T. Griffin, declined. 


Henry B. Edwards to be postmaster at Shuqualak, Miss., in 
place of Olivia M. Jenkins, resigned. 
MISSOURI. 

Mary P. Fields to be postmaster at Lees Summit, Mo., in 


place of Robert G. Wilson, jr., resigned. 
Thomas F. Weaver to be postmaster at Steele, Mo., in place of 
Thomas E. Broderick, resigned. 
NEBRASKA. 
Estella E. Murray to be postmaster at Belgrade, in 
place of Anton J. Ruzicka, resigned. 
Ira P. Foreman to be postmaster at Allen, Nebr., in place of 


Nebr., 


S. L. Stewart, resigned. Office became presidential October 1, 
1916. 

Edward J. Whalen to be postmaster at Spalding, Nebr., in 
place of W. P. Dunning, resigned. 


NEW YORK. 

Marcus R. Zeh to he postmaster at Central Bridge, N. Y. 
place of Charles O, Williams, deceased. 

Gertrude R, Neenan to be postmaster at 
N. Y., in place of Edward 8S. Mason, deceased. 
Mary H. Avery to be postmaster at Elmsford, N. Y., in place 
Fiorence L. Johnson, resigned. 
Elizabeth G. Kenyon to be postmaster at Jamesville, N, Y., 
in place of Archie Goodfellow, resigned. 

Wilder 8. Beard to be postmaster at Jefferson, N. Y., in place 
of Jerome Terpening, resigned. 

Ashmer R, Collins to be postmaster at Norwood, N. Y., in place 
of T. W. O'Driscoll, office declared vacant by order. 

Marion BE. Wroten to be postmaster at Trudean, N. Y., in place 
of George E. Wroten, deceased, 


in 


Kast Bloomfield, 


of 
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NORTH DAKOTA, 


Jessie M. Hamill to be postmaster at Oakes, N, Dak., in place 
of Robert kk. Wessel, deceased. 
Thomas F. Cooper to be postmaster at Parshall, N. Dak.. 


: : S in 
place of Gertrude M, Larin, resigned. 


OHLO, 


Arda M. 8. Allensworth to be postmaster at Amsterdam, Ohio, 
in place of Grover C. Naragon, resigned. 

Lee B. Milligan to be postmaster at Lowellyille, Ohio, in piace 
of Freda M. Milligan, resigned. 

Wendell Ik. Brettell to be postmaster at Rock Creek, Ohio, in 
place of Nelson C. Petrie, resigned. 

George R. Irwin to be postmaster at Upper Sandusky, Ohio, 
in place of Marshall EK. Foucht, removed. 

Roy S. Rush to be postmaster at Wickliffe, Ohio, in place of 
C. A. Rush. Incumbent’s commission expired July 24, 1917. 

Harry H. Maxson to be postmaster at Germantown, Ohio, in 
place of William Buck, declined, 

Andrew J. Price to be postmaster at Glouster, Ohio, in place 
of Hugh Gormley, resigned. 

John L. Carr to be postmaster at South Charleston, Ohio, in 
place of F. J. Sullivan, recigned. 

OKLAITOMA. 

G. to be postmaster 
in place of Clifford V. Martin, resigned. 

Walter A. Thompson to be postmaster at Tahlequah, Okla 
in place of A, B. Cunningham, resigned. 

Claud Hannon to be postmaster at 
of J. GC, Cobb, removed. 


Jumes Sprouse at McCurtain, Okla, 


Wirt, Okla., in place 


OREGON. 

Iixel Vogel to be postmaster at Rainier, Oreg., in place of 
J. W. Stacy, resigned . 

Richard H. Yates to be postmaster at Willamina, Oreg., in 
place of Paul C. Belt, resigned. 

PENNSYLVANTA., 

William D. First to be postmaster at Conneaut 
in place of G. B. Livingston, resigned. 

William A. Clancy to be postmaster at Foxburg, Pa., in place 
of J. M. Keesey, removed. 

Margaret C. Brown to be postmaster at Langeloth, Pa., in 
place of T. B. MeKaig, resigned. Office became presidentiul 
October 1, 1916. 

John J, Roll to be postmaster at Natrona, Pa., in place of J. S. 
Gordon. Incumbent’s commission expired January 15, 1918. 

Thomas F. McHale to be postmaster at Olyphant, Va., in place 
of J. J. Moran, removed, 

RHODE ISLAND, 
Hartzell R. Birch to be postmaster at Kingston, R. I., in place 
of A. A, Greenman, resigned. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Marie V. Keel to be postmaster at Allendale, S. C., in place of 
I. Searson, resigned. 
William T. Reynolds, jr., to be postmaster at Mount Pleasant, 


Lake, Pa., 


J. 


Ss. C., in place of J. A. Patjens, resigned, 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Arnold Poulsen to be postmaster at Lennox, 8S. Dak., in place of 
A, J. Miller, resigned. 


YEN NESSEE. 

Dudley D. Edgemon to be postmaster at Englewood, Tenn., 
in place of P. H. Toomey, resigned. 

Charles O. Baird to be postmaster at Jellico, Tenn., in place 
of C, A, Templeton, resigned. 

TEXAS. 
May Murray to be postmaster at Sonora, Tex., in place 
W. Smith, resigned. 
George W. Morris to be postmaster 
place of Tobe Morris, resigned. 
UTAH. 


re 


G. 


at New Boston, Tex., in 


Clyde Panter to be postmaster at Magna, Utah, in place of 
R. M. Woolley, resigned. 
Thomas Brimley to be postmaster at Farmington, Utab, io 


place of N. O. Palmer, resigned. 
VIRGINIA, ° 
Rose A, Milligan to be postmaster at Urbanna, Va., in place 


of C, C. Chowning, resigned. 
WASHINGTON, 
Andrew J. Cosser to be postmaster at Port Angeles, Wash., iD 
place of Frank L. Stocking, deceased. 
Gertrude Cosgrove to be postmaster at Sprague, Wash., 1p 


place of I’. H. MeCroskey, resigned. 
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Alberta Hough to be postmaster at Valley, Wash., in place ~ The following-named third lieutenants to be second lieuten- 
Alberta Gilson (name changed by marringe). lg 
Inez G. Spencer to-be postmaster at Creston, Wash., in place 
of Sadie Haight, resigned. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Henry L. Bowling to be postmaster at Lewisburg, W. Va., in 
place of J. O. Dice, resigned. 

William <A. Curry to be postmaster at Omar, W. Va., in 
place of Alexander Lester, resigned. 

Elmer H. Schreck to be postmaster at Gillette, Wyo., in place 
of N. D. Morgan, declined. 


nts in the Coast Guard, for temporary service: 
George W. McKean and 
John Trebes, jr. 
Third Lieut. of Engineers John A. Curran to be second lieu- 
tenant of engineers, for temporary service, in the Coast Guard, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY. 
To be licutcnant colonels. 
Maj. John W. Barker. 
Maj. James P. Harbeson. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Leecutive nominations confirmed by the Scrnate Novenber 27, 
1918. 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


PRovisioNaL ApPoINTMENTS, By Promorion, IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 

To be first lieutenants 
Jicut. Arthur W. Stanley. 
ieut. Harold E. Brailey. 
Jieut. Carleton Burgess. 
Jjeut. Frederick H. Vandegrift. 
ieut. Harry Ek. Dodge. 
Jeut. Charles I’. Palmer. 
Second Lieut. Jay D. D. Marcellus. 
Second Lieut. Lewis D. Cooper, jr. 


I 
] 
I 
] 
I 
I 
J 
I 
Second Lieut. Charles J. Davis. 
T 
] 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Second 
Second 
Sec nd 
Second 
sec ond 
Second 


Join W. Davis to be ambassador extraordinary and _ pleni- 

potentiary of the United States of America to Great Britain. 
SECRETARY OF EMBASSY OR LEGATION,. 

Charles Henry Chapman to be a secretary of embassy or legu- 
tion of class t. 

SOLICITOR GENERAL. 

Alexander C, King to be Solicitor General. ; ; , : 
Second Lieut. George W. Outland. 
second Lieut. John M. Moose, jr. 
Second Lieut. Nelson R. Perry. 
Second Lieut. Innes Randolph. 
Second Lieut. Carl B. Byrd. 
Second Licut. Thomas Brady, jr. 


ASSOCIATE JUSTCE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS, 

Percy M. Moir to be an associate justice of the Supreme Court 

of the Philippine Islands. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 

Frank KE. Fitzsimmons to be collector of customs, district 
No. 5. 

Harris Bennett to be collector of customs, district No. 36. 
Reappointment, 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 

To be first tieutenants, 

Second Lieut. rank C. Delaney. 

Second Lieut. Pell W. Foster, jr. 

Pusric HEALTH SERVICE. Second Lieut. Kennedy Hassenzahl. 

Second Lieut. Arthur P. Patterson. 

Second Lieut. Rebert P. Reynolds. 

I 


Jjeut. Philip G. Hodge. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 


Passed Asst. Surg. Friench Simpson to be surgeon. 

Asst. Surg. Clarence H. Waring to be passed assistant surgeon. 

Asst. Surg. George A. Wheeler to be passed assistant surgeon. 

Asst. Surg. William Charles Witte to be passed assistant 
surgeon. 

Asst. Surg. William I*rancis Tanner to be passed assistant 7 ' 
surgeon, ; To be first lieutenants, 


Second 


MEDICAL CORPS. 


ee 


| 

Asst. Surg. Carl Michel to be passed assistant surgeon. } Maj. Jesse P. Truax. 

Asst. Surg. Marion Sunsari Lombard to be passed assistant Maj. Charles Henry Stearns. 
surgeon. Maj. Ralph Waldo Newton. 
Asst. Surg. Ora Howard Cox to be passed assistant surgeon. First Lieut. Charles Augustus Short. 
Asst. Surg. Robert Louis Allen to be passed assistant surgeon. First Lieut. William Calvert Chaney. 
Dr. Bertrand Earle Roberts to be assistant surgeon. r irst Lieut. Olaf Kittelson. 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY. Lieut. Lawrence Frederick Fisher. 
eee : ; ‘irst Lieut. Young Cleveland Lott. 

Harry Leypoldt to be junior hydrographic and geodetic en- 


: : ri ; ‘ . es ae irst Lieut. Earl Edward Van Derwerker, 
gineer in the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, De ‘irst Lieut. Albert Barnett Ferguson 
partment of Commerce. : 


‘irst Lieut. Julius Benjamin Boehm. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL. 


irst Lieut. John Daniel Gillis. 
John B. O'Sullivan to be surveyor general of Nevada. ‘irst Lieut. Ralph Waldo Turner. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYs. 


‘irst Lieut. Francis John Robinson. 
> ae : . 5 cas ‘irst Lieut. Fowler Burdette Roberts. 
Owen KE. Thomas to be receiver of public moneys at Kalis- 
pell, Mont. 


‘irst Lieut. Hugo Muench, jr. 
; a a ‘ : ; ; ‘irst Lieut. Jarrett Matthew Huddleston. 
_ George G. Beams to be receiver of publie moneys at Lincoln, : Lieut. George Eason Blue. 
Nebr. ‘irst Lieut. Earl Calvin Padgett. 
‘irst Lieut. David Osear Nathaniel Lindberg, 
‘irst Lieut. Cecil Emerson Johnson. 
‘irst Lieut. Harry LeRoy Smith. 
‘irst Lieut. Carl Bearse. 
‘irst Lieut. John Murray Welch. 
irst Lieut. Merrill Clary Sosmun. 
‘irst Lieut. Jacob John Mann. 
‘irst Lieut. John Luverne Hemstead. 
‘irst Lieut. Charles Gilbert Irish. 
‘irst Lieut. George Palmer McNeill, jr. 
William K, Scammell, ‘irst Lieut. Sidney Ober Reese, jr. 
Roy A. Bothwell, ‘irst Lieut. Oscar Thweatt Kirksey. 
Wilmer H. Eberly, } ‘apt. William Walsh Lerman. 
Russell L. Lucas, ‘irst Lieut. Victor Roland Turner. 
Stephen S. Yeandle, ‘irst Lieut. Frederic Damrau. 
I'rederick A. Zscheuschier, irst Lieut. Charles William Henderson. 
Thomas S. Klinger, ‘irst Lieut. William Donaldson Fleming. 
Charles EK. Anstett, ‘irst Lieut. Harry Gardner Johnson. 
Henry G. Hemingway, i Lieut. John Henry Murphy. 
Jeremiah A. Starr, and ‘irst Lieut. Charles Anthony Cibelius, 
Joseph E, Stika. Lieut. James Winn Sherrill. 
First Lieut. of Engineers Herbert N. Pelham to be captain ‘irst Lieut. Philip Lewis Cook. 
of engineers in the Coast Guard, for temporary service. 7 first Lieut. Edward Augustus Lane. 


hed 
a 


COAST GUARD. 

The following-named first lieutenanis to be captains in the 
Coast Guard, for temporary service: 

William J. Keester, 

Eugene A. Coffin, 

John S. Baylis, 

Charles G. Roemer, 

Wilfred N. Derby, 

Leo C. Mueller, 

Clarence H. Dench, 
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Lieut. Charles Mremont Snetl. 


Lieut Arthur Luis Guerra 

ieut. Maximilian Mark Nemser, 
harles bles Manlove, jr. 
ngene Vernon Powell 


E 

Lieut. Henry Payloe Compton, 
Licut. John Henry Bullock. 
Li Howard Barton Swan. 

| Welter om Hinde Moore, 
Lied John Nagle Paw 

Lieut hay Ha vey Alb Ts. 

Li Benjamin William Lewis, 
Li Lawrence ITlenry Fitzgerald, 
Li George Heinrichs Preston. 
Lieut te Williain Kemner. 
Lieut. Walter Schneider Bennett, 
Lieut. Louis Frederick Sanmann, 
Lieut. Maurice Blocher Bender. 
Lieut. Clifford Edward Bergin. 
Lieut. John Bunting Haines 
Lieut. Guy Champion Milnor, 
Lieut. Robert Bogan 

Lieut. James Wright Clarkson, 
Lieut. Floyd Ellsworth Best. 
Lieut. Paul Seibert Seabold. 
Lieut. Sidney Jonas Wolfermann, 
Lieut. Ralph Maurice De Graff, 
Lieut. Thomas William Connolly. 
Lieut. Irl Cephas Riggin. 

Lieut. Whitman Carlisle MeConnell, 
Lieut. Clarence Mansfield Reddig, 
Lieut. ErnesteJackson Steves. 
Lieut. John Adams Loggn. 

Licut. Raymond Edwin Elliott. 
Lieut. George Arnold Brown. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 


lo be second licutenants. 


David Wood Griffiths, 
Bernard Skinner Stearns. 
Arthur William Pence. 
Leslie Richard Groves, jr. 
Henry Gray Ledge. 

Lemuel Pope, 3d. 

James Logan Rhoades 
Frederic Bates Butler. 
Leverett Griggs Yoder. 
Harry Alexander Montgomery, 
Wilson Gordon Saville. 
Mark Mayo Boatner, jr. 
David Ayer Dupue Ogden, 
Frederick Adolph Platte. 
Karl Browne Schilling. 
John Hawkins Elleman. 
Kimer Ellsworth Barnes, 
William Wesley Wanamaker, 
Beverly Carradine Snow 
Richard Le 

Howard Louis Peeckhan 
John Southworth Niles 
Charles Richard Bathurst, 
Wendell Phillips Trower, 
Robert Gilbert Loveti 
Cornman Louis Hahn. 
hdwin Potter Lock, jr 
Morris Williams Gilland, 
David Terrill Johnson. 
Kdwin Gunsolus Shrader, 
Randolph Pierson Williams, 
Otto Praeger, jr 

Allison Millen 

Newell Lyon Hemenway. 
Archie Trescott Colwell 
Arthur Joseph Sheridan. 

iF conn eorge Christiansen. 
He nijamin EF ranklin Chadwick, 
Charles Dickson Jewell 
Heath Twichell. 

Joseph Jones Twitty. 
Robert Everett York. 
Chester Krum Harding. 
William Victor Hesp. 
William Clarence Bennett, jr. 
Claude Henry Chorpening. 
Frank Otto Bowman. 
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{ 
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Cadet 
Cadet 


Jumes Postell Jervey, jr. 
Joseph Shirley Gorlinski. 
Creorge Sackett Vitters, 
Albert Rinani. 
Orville Ernest Walsh 
Harvey Drexler Dana, 
Peter Paul Goer 
Robert Bhike Coolidge. 
John Peter Dietrich. 
William Avlett Callaway. 
Hloward Voorheis Canan, 
Vere Alfred beers, 
Doswell Gullate. 
John Bell Hughes. 
Kugene Tarther Vidal. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM, 
To be sccond lieutcnants, 
Frederick Atherton Stevens, 
Harrison Shaler, 
Kdimund Wilson Searby, 
Roger Manning Wicks. 
Hugh Archer Palmer. 
George Vernon Keyser. 
Homer William Blair. 
Lawrence Bradford Bixby. 
Harry Crawford. 
William Washington Wehster, 
John Hamilton Hinds. 
William Powell Blair. 
William James Epes. 
John Hinton, 
Eric Spencer Molitor. 
Richard August Hricson, 
Richard Brobst Madigan. 
James Vincent Carroll. 
William Henry Barlow. 
Ernest Calhoun Norman. 
Charles Rolland Gildart. 
Gerald Alexander O’Rouark. 
Charles Edward Hixon. 
Bryan Evans. 
Francis Andrew March, 8d. 
John Sheridan Winn, jr. 
Roger Williams Autry. 
Myrl Milton Miller. 
Alfred Nathan Bergman, 
Stuart Millikin Bevans, 
John Hiram Lewis, jr. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


To be second lieutcnante, 


Jolhu Marks Moore. 

Kugene Garmanus Miller, 
Joseph Coolidge Kilbourne, jr, 
Brooks Scott. 

Arthur Emil Mickelsen, 

Paul Boyle Kelly. 

Leon Harold Dunn, 1st 


James Clyde Styron. 


jonner Frank Fellers. 

Richard Ravenie Sprivg. 

Melton Adams Hlateh. 

Kenneth Seymour Stice. 

tieorge Maurice Badger. 

Marion Van Voorst, 

Kdwin Boyd Fitzpatrick. 

Dean Richard Dickey. 

William Amberson Sexton, 

Hobart Reed Yeager. 

Gervais William Trichel, 

Thomas William Munford. 

James Longstreet Whelchel, 

John Hadley Fonvielle, 

Joe David Moss. 

Kdward Arthur Dolph, 

Felix Max Usis. 

Edward Ward Hendrick. 

sernard Wellington Slifer. 

Lee Karl Gray. 

Donald William Sawtelle. 

CAVALRY ARM. 

To be second licutenants, 

George Gage Eddy. 

Charlies Edward Morrison. 


NOVEMBER 21, 
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Cadet Christian Knudsen. 

Cadet Francis Bassett Valentine. 

Cadet Thomas Tipton Thornburgh, 
Cadet William Covington Benton, 

Cadet Vincent John Conrad, 
( 
( 
( 

( 


‘adet Albert Brownfield Goodin 
‘adet Walter Joseph Muller. 
‘adet Harry Lovejoy Rogers, jr 
‘adet George Bryan Conrad. 
‘adet William Stephen Murray. 
‘adet Harry Krieger. 

taymond Wainwright Odor 
‘adet James Clyde Welch. 

i Miner Welsh Bonwe 


‘adet David Adams Taylor. 
‘adet Ronald Austin Hicks. 
‘adet Elmer Vaughan Stansbury, 
adet Edwin Leslie Hogan. 
Cadet John Creel Hamilton, 

‘adet Mark Rhoads. 

‘adet Joseph Kittredge Baker. 
‘adet Charles William Leng, jr. 
‘adet Albert Walker Johnson. 
‘adet Willard Ames Holbrook. 
‘adet Auston Monroe Wilson, jr. 
‘adet Samuel Powell Walker, jr. 
‘adet Fred Glover Sherrill. 

‘adet Sol Mark Lipman. 

‘adet William Theodore Powers. 


‘adet John Perry Pence. 


t 
1 
t John Leo Binder. 
‘adet Joseph Magoffin Glasgo. 
let Elmer Mike Jenkins. 
t James Lawrence Keasler. 
idet Rutherford Dent MecGiffert. 
‘adet Richard Bryan Wheeler. 
‘adet Thomas Roswell Aaron. 
‘adet Charles Llewellyn Gorman. 
‘adet Louis George Horowitz. 
t David Albert Newcomer. 
t Boyd Wheeler 3artlett. 
‘adet Alfred Maximilian Gruenther, 
t 
T 


~ a ann nnnn am 


INFANTRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants, Laurence Van Doren Harris, 
Herbert Bernard Loper. 
‘adet Ivan Crawford Lawrence. 
adet Benjamin Mace Hedrick. 
| Robert Gibbons Gard. 
Robert Ammons Hill. 
let David Horn Whittie 
‘adet Sidney Ward Gould. 
‘adet Herbert Maury Jones. 
‘adet Fred William Marlow. 
‘adet Orville Wells Martin. 
‘adet William Joseph Regan. 


adet Roy Green. 


Cadet Benjamin Abbott Dickson. 

Cadet Charles Mason Wells. 

Cadet William Bobbs Miller. 

Cadet Richard Carrick Babbitt. 

Cadet Wade Rushton Cothran, jr. 

Cadet Percival Bolling Banister. 

Cadet Claude Desha Anderson, jr. 

Cadet Hammond McDougal Monroe, 

(‘adet John William Middleton, 

Cadet Clarence Arthur Rosendalil. 

(Cadet Frank Johnstone Cunningham. ° 
Cadet Edward Ward Smith. 

Cadet John Bartlett Sherman. 

Cudet John Joseph Breen. 
( 
( 
( 
‘ 
‘ 
{ 
‘ 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
‘ 
( 
‘ 
‘ 





‘adet Forrest Eugene Cookson 
‘adet John Paul Kennedy 
‘adet Al rp Bennet. 


adet George Sheldon Price 


xander Sh 





‘adet James Arthur Kehoe. 
‘adet Frederick Pearson, 
‘adet Charles Frederick Col-on. 
‘adet DeWitt Hicks. 
‘adet Donald Frederic Carroll. . 7 

} ‘a det tober iller ont: 
‘adet Robert Alvin Schow. | , Mi ler Mor = 





a 


( 
‘adet John Harrison Stokes, jr. Cadet Charles | ol ard Jones 

‘adet Jesse Ellis Graham. ; Car et Anthony Cle ment M Auliffe. 
adet Jerome David Cambre, a let Robert Leonard Johnsot 
‘adet William Howard Cocke (‘adet Lester Francis Rhodes. . 
‘adet Burrowes Goldthwaite Stevens, } Cadet Albert Rhett Stuart Barden. 
‘adet Alexander Thomas MctC‘one. | Cadet Romeo Francis Regnier, 
‘adet Thomas Markhan Brinkley, } Cadet Don Gi more Shingler. 

‘adet John Kennedy Buchanan | (‘adet Harlan Nelson Hartness 
‘det Ivins LaRue Browne. Cadet Louis Brainard El 

‘adet Kenneth Willey Leslie. (‘adet Julius Easton Slack. , 

‘adet Beverly St. George Tucker. 4 Cadet Bertram Francis Hayford. 


‘adet John Trites Brown. ‘adet Ernest Aaron Bixby. 
‘adet John Coachman Cullens, jr 
‘adet Reginald Hubbell. 

‘adet Wesley Collins Dever 

‘adet John May Tatum. 

‘adet Gerald Burnett O'Grady. 


t 

Cadet Robert Rossiter Raymond, jr 
Cadet Harris Fulferd Scher 

(‘adet Donald Miller Davidson. 
Cadet Ernest John Ril - 
Cad 
( 
( 
( 





adet Wilbur Eugene Dunkelberg. 


a 


‘adet Paul Wilkins Kendall, a Ms i. 

‘adet John Franklin Farley. ‘adet it : : 

‘adet Charles Henry Moore, jr. det -\ L. 

‘adet James Wentworth Freeman. ( ‘ ‘ irles Alvi : 

‘adet Alexander John Mackenzie. ( Alexander Griswold K bs 

‘adet Wiley Vinton Carter. Cadet John Ray Hard 

‘adet Ira Platt Swift. det Herbert Weldon Semmelmeyer, 
let William Wilkeson Bartor 


‘adet James Hicks Carney Hill. 





{ 
‘ 
( 
( 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
‘ 
Cadet Victor Crippen Broome. 
Cadet Thomas Reynolds Denny. 
‘ 
( 
{ 
‘ 
( 
( 
‘ 
( 
( 
( 
‘ 
t 
¢ 
( 





Foster Joseph Tate 
‘adet Frank Mathews Corzelius, 
‘adet Julius Lynch Pyland. 
‘adet Arthur Pulsifer. 

‘adet Farrin Allen Hillard. 


Richard Tobin Bennison. 


‘adet William Jesserel Mason. Ernest Marion Br: on 
‘adet Elliott Watkins. Ir s George MeGill 
‘adet Francis James Gillespie. te i | klin Ris 





‘ndet Jesse Lewis Gibney. 


‘adet Robert Hale Vesey. Cadet Osear Alan Saunders. 


TT 


‘adet Clarence Miles Mendenhall, jr. C‘adet John Wyville Sheehy. 
‘adet Kester Lovejoy Hastings. Cadet James Battle Rivers, 
‘adet George McKnight Williamson, jr. Cadet John Joseph Burns 
‘adet Howard Waite Brimmer. Cadet Leslie Edgar Jacoby. 
‘adet Charles Milner Smith, jr. Cadet John Raikes Vance. 
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Clarence John Kanaga. 
Richard Powell Ovenshine, 
Kdwin Virgil Werr. 

Thomas MeGreecor Shilloek. 
Harrison Howell Dodge Heiberg, 
William Irwin Allen. 

Paul Andrew Donnally, 
James Edmund Parker, 
William Wesson Jervey. 
(ieorge Raymond Burgess, 
Kdward Lynde Strohbehn, 
Maurice Keyes Wurtz. 
William Tfolmes Wenstrom, 
Paul Lewis Harter. 

Leo Clement Paquet. 
Thoinas Maurice Crawford, 
Mugene MeGinley. 

Hush Brownrigg Waddell. 
Leslie DeLong Flory. 

Paul Robert Menzies Miller, 
Isunc Haiden Ritchie. 
Augustine Francis Shea, 
Carlisle Visscher Allan, 
Marion Patton Echols, 

Roy Anthony Moore. 

John Edward McCarthy. 
Francis Otis Wood, 

Hobart Hewett 

Richard Thomas Rick. . 
Waldemar Sy 
James Holden Phillips. 
John Edwin*Leahy. 
Washington Lewis. 
Frederick Weed Drury. 
Leander Dunbar Syme. 
Whlis Vern Williamson. 
Leroy Clark Wilson, 2d. 
Nathaniel Alanson Burnell, 2d, 
William Goebel Stephens. 
John Bartlett Murphy. 
James Lowe Harbaugh, jr. 
Virgil Farrar Shaw. 

Paul Alpheus Noel. 

Michael Gibson Smith. 

Syril Emerson Faine. 
Arthur Maxon Parsons. 
Harry Welling Barrick. 
William Travis VandeGraaff. 
Howard Rand Perry, jr. 
Edward Hamilton Young. 
Nathan Arthur Smith. 
Gerald Saint Claire Mickle. 
senjamin Randolph Farrar. 
Harris Ellis Sanderson, jr. 
Hugh French Thomson Hoffman. 
David Stanley Holbrook. 
Walter Scott Winn, jr. 
Willard Gordon Wyman, 
John Leonard Whitelaw. 
Kdward Ilenry Bowes. 
Kdwin Maleolm Sutherland, 
Joseph Andrew Holly. 
Henry Baldwin Nichols. 
William Douglas MeNair. 
Charles Forrest Wilson. 
Robert Francis Carter. 
Hugh Garnett Elliott, jr. 
Nathan Farragut Twining, 
Villinm John Crowe 

George Whittield MacMillan, 
L. Hoyt Rockafellow. 

Percy Emery Hunt. 

Douglas Alden Olcoti. 
Roland William McNamee, 
John Carpenter Raaen, 
Lentilhon Wheeler. 

Winfred George 
Lambert Benel Cain. 
Kdmund Bower Sebree 
fynatius Lawrence Donnelly, 
Mervriit Brandon Beoth 
Raymond Clay Barlow, 
Frank Greene Davis. 
Miminett James Bean, 


Donald Allen 
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Charles Tlenry Noble. 
Walter Towle O'Reilly, 
Kenneth Pierce. 
Charles Henrys 
John Endler. 
John Howell Collicr. 

Dean Luce, 

Vincent Coyle McAlevyy. 
George Gordon Elms, 

John Dimmick Armstrong, 
Ralph Francis Stearley. 
Donald Handley Nelson, 
Edward Ora Hopkins. 

John Victor Domminey. 
James Verne Cole. 

Horace Parker Sampson, 
Ralph Bernard Kindley. 

John Adam Bruckner, jr. 
Clarence Archibald Frank. 
Frederick Bradstreet Dodge, jr. 
Clarkson Deweese McNary. 
Bernard Albert Byrne, jr. 
Charles Ream Jackson. 
George Lincoln Dillaway, jr. 
Warren Wilson Christian, 
Dale Wilford Maher. 

Robert Barrett Hutchins, 
Joseph William Kullman. 
George Dewey Rogers, 
Harold Edward Marsden. 
Robert Jones Merrick. 
William Henry John Dunham, 
Landon Garland Daniel. 
Raymond Francis Kilroy, 
Irvin Alexander. 

John Harvey Madison. 
George Edward Bruner. 
Thomas Llewellyn Waters, 
Urban Niblo. 

Thomas Houston Dameron, 
Roger Sherman Evarts. 
Charies Linton Williams, 
Kenneth Sharp Olson, 
Willian Lighton McEnery. 
Robert Montgomery Springer, 
Russell John Nelson. 

Charles Maine Wolff. 

Simon Foss, 

Davis Ward Hale. 

Edward Melvin Starr. 

Joseph Sladen Bradley. 
Arthur Launcelot Moore. 
Robert William Crichlow, jr. 


Bryan, 


Martin Anthony Fennell. 
Ralph Harris Bassett. 
Harold Allen Brown. 


Albert Sidney Johnson Stovall, Jr, 
Donald Carson Hardin. 
Harold Clifton Zimmerman, 
John Thomas Keeley, 

Albert Smith Rice. 

James Wellington Boyd. 
Joseph Conrad Odell, 
Vincent Harold Kelly, 
Josiah Tony Dalbey, 

Logan Osburn Shutt. 

Stuart Little. 

Hilton Edward Heineke, 
Galen Magnus Taylor. 

John Francis Laragnino, 
Royal Wheel Park. 

Daniel Phillip Buckland, 
Philip Mellvaine Whitney, 
John Morris Works. 
Christopher Tlildebrand. 
Joseph Tlolleman Warren, 
MNdgar Mortimer Gregory. 
John David Frederick, 
Richard Ray Coursey. 
William Ramsey Bready. 
Joseph Charles Panzarella, 
Dwight Lyman Adams. 
John Charles Hyland, jr. 
Thomas Gordon Crantord, jr. 
Lester George Degnan, 
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Cadet Henry Bennett Sheets. 
Cadet Archie William Cooly. 
Cadet Edwin Robert Samsey. 
Cadet William Robert MeMaster. 
Cadet Paul Revere Carl, 

Cadet Cornelius Emmett O’Connor. 
Cadet Joseph Alfred Cranston, jr. 
Cadet Maurice Ladin Rosenthal 
Cadet Willard Leslie Isaacs. 

Cadet Horace Speed, jr. 

Cadet Fred William Makinney, jr. 
Cadet William Benjamin Kean, jr. 
Cadet Harold Robert Emery. 
Cadet David Sanderson McLean. 
Cudet William Joseph Moroney. 
Cadet Russell Lowell Williamson, 
Cadet Charles Leslie Keerans, jr. 
Cadet Howard Adams White. 
Cadet Howard Dohla Johnston. 
Cadet Albert Carroll Morgan. 
Cadet Franklin Leroy Rash. 
Cadet Robert Watson Child. 

Cadet Edgar Harvey Snodgrass. 
Cadet Claude Birkett Ferenbaugh. 
Cadet Adna Chaffee Hamilton. 
Cadet Harold Stuart Ruth. 

Cadet Sterling Eugene Whitesides, jr. 
Cadet Lewis Stone Sorley, jr. 
Cadet Albert Coady Wedemeyer. 


Cadet David Best Latimer. 
Cadet Ralph J. Miller. 
Cadet Isaac Wiley Finley. 
Cadet John Leighton Denny. 
Cadet Roswell Boyle Hart. 
Cadet Haldor Hegland Myrah. . 
Cadet Herbert Joseph Riess. 
Cadet Martin Loeb 
Cadet Henry Ignatius Szymanski. 
Cadet Ulric Lee Fomby. 
Cadet Frederick Brenton Porter, 
Cadet Bryan Sewall Halter. 
Cadet Gordon Leslie Chapline. 
Cadet Hughes Steele. 
Cadet William B. Palmer. 
APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
Capt. Albert P. Niblack to be a rear admiral. 


The following-named officers to be assistant naval constructors 


with the rank of lieutenant 
Willis ©. Sutherland, 
Irederick E. Haeberle, 
Grover C. Klein, and 
Norborne L. Rawlings. 


(junior grade): 


The following-named pay inspectors to be pay directors, 


the rank of captain, for 
George R. Venable, 
David V. Chadwick, 
Trevor W. Leutze, and . 
Eugene C. Tobey. 
The following-named paymasters to be pay 
the rank of commander, for temporary ‘service: 


temporary service: 


inspectors 
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serrien to be a lieutenant commander 


for 


The following-named lieutenants to be leutenant commanders 


for temporary service: 
Robert H. Grayson, 
John L. Hall, 
James H. Strong, 
Frederic W. Dillingham, 
Hardy B. Page, 
Hartwell C. Davis, 
Terry B. Thompson, 
Laurance T. Dubose, 
Arthur G. Robinson, 
Walter E. Doyle, 


Karl E. Hintze, and 
George B. Junkin. 


The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 


tenants for temporary service: 
Walter C. Theimer, 
Arthur R. Pontow, 
Hervey Z. Throop, 
William Klaus, 
John F. Kennedy, 
Frank I. Hart, 
Harry R. Hayes, 
Alvin Henderson, 
John F. P. Miller, 
Jerome L. Allen, 
Albert R. Colwell, 
Carl J. Nerdahl, 
Gien R. Oge, 
Eugene L. Richardson, 


Jay Smith, 

Charles E, Weickhardt, 
Marvin G. Fox, 

Walter S. Gallagher, 
Learned L. Dean, 
Henry E. Keller, 
Merwin W. Arps, 
William W. Cole, 


John Kneubuelhler, 
Harold F. MacHugh, 
Ralph Lane, 


Je seph W Storm, 

Karl Kk. P. Sorenson, 
Thomas F. Fahy, 

Ray C. Hopkins 

Clarence M. Maloney, . 
Philip A. Wilson, 

James A, Maloney, 
Kenneth F. Horne, 
Jeremiah K. Cronin, 

with | Albert R. Myers, 
Willis M. Young, and 
Bennie C. Phillips. 
The following-named ensigns 
for temporary service: 
Otis A. Nickolas, 
with Virgil FE. Durden, 


John T. 


Goree, 





Elijah H. Cope, Albert H, Siemer, 
William N. Hughes, Walter S. Mallory, jr., 
Harold W. Browning, Carl H. Zeiss, 
Harry E. Collins, Louis T. Young, 
Ellsworth H. Van Patten, = R. Shum: 
Maurice H. Karker, nund G. Flint, jr., 
Brainerd M. Dobson, Jooeph H. Cox, 
John N. Jordan, John R. Montgomery, 
Lewis W. Jennings, jr., : ‘lare nee V. Lally, 
Charles E. Parsons, lifford L. Fenton, 
John F, O’Mara, and Davi 1 M. Gilmore, 
Raymond BE, Corcoran. Thomas L, R. Husselton, and 
Carpenter Everette O. Smith to be an assistant naval con-| John P. Hillyard. 
structor, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for tem- The following-named warrant 


porary service, 
Acting Pay 


hiuister, with the rank of ensign, for temporary service. 


Acting Pay Clerk Aner Erickson to be an assistant paymaster, 


With the rank of ensign, for temporary service. 


The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 


for temporary service: 
Herschel P. Cook, 


Charles R. Smith, 
Jackson, 
Schuit. 


Gordon M, 
Wilfred FE. 


and 


Clerk Hunter J. Norton to be an assistant pay- 


service: 
Williams, 
Thomas Downs, 


porary 

| 

| George J, Tansey, 
| 


Byron 


Alfred J. Butler, 

Walter E. Stephen, 

Jabez N. Phinney. 

The following-named 
rary service: 

Herbert B. Newton, 

Lafayette R. Jones, 


and 





enlisted 


4 1; 
to be lieu 


officers to be 


men 


€ nsigns for 


to he ensigns for te 


nants (junior grac 


le) 


tem- 


npo- 
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Carl W. Frohrib, 

Laurence I’, Hofer, 

John M. Kamratkie, 

Edward G, Robinson, and 

Henry O. Nicholas. 

The following-named paymasters to be pay inspectors, with the 
rank of commander, for temporary service: 

John EF, Hatch and 

Frederick G, Pyne. 

The following-named acting pay clerks to be assistant pay- 
masters, with the rank of ensign, for temporary serv’ 

Percy W. McCord, 

Charles F. House, 

Louis W. Crane, 

George S. Corbeil, 

Calvin W. Schaeffer, 

William T. Ross, and 

Benjamin O, Kilroy. 

Asst. Paymaster William B. Young to be an assisiant pay- 
inaster, with rank of ensign, for temporary service. 

Chief Pay Clerk Roscoe J. Dodd, retired, to be an assistant 
paymaster on the retired list of the Navy, with the rank of 
Jieutenant, for temporary service. 

The following-named pay clerks on the retired list to be as- 
sistant paymasters on the retired list, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant, for temporary service: 

John W. Caum, 

Isaac T. Van Patten, 

Theodore G. Hansche, 

George A. White, 

Charles W. Loomis, 

Philip T. Lansdale, 

Ray Kk. Ames, 

William R. Pattison, 

George B. Kimberly, 

Frederick H. Ramsay, 

Irederick K. Hunt, 

Floyd C, Miller, 

Harry L. Miller, 

Matthew ©, Kneip, and 

Thomas S. Veitch. 

Pay Clerk John F. Flynn, retired, to be an assistant pay- 
master on the retired list, with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
‘ade), for temporary service. 

POSTMASTERS, 
ALABAMA, 
Lillie C. Hays, Abbeville. 
Mareus M. Russell, Attalla. 
qireva Grace, Dora. 


ws 


ARIZONA, 
Jolin H. Gibson, Winstow. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Theodore Hi. Abel, Coalinga. 
Andrew M. Isom, Vortola. 
Harlan J. Woodward, Ramona. 
COLORADO, 
Robert T. De Foor, Eagle. 
Orion W. Daggett, Redcliff. 
FLORIDA, 
Ulyssis D. Kirk, Sebring. 
GEORGIA, 
John L. MeMurray, Comer. 
Albert S. Hardy, Gainesville. 
Mrs. Alexander S. Clay, Marietta. 
Clarence C. Jarrard, Maysville. 
Robert C. Ayres, Royston. 
ILLINOIS, 
Alonzo FE. Werts, Abingdon. 
James L. Parks, Carbondale. 
Charles K. Gilkerson, Marengo, 
Walter R. Nelson, Paxton. 
IOWA, 
Dick Voogd, Aplington. 
Harry R. Sokol, Collins. 
rederick KE. Bierman, Decorah. 
Rose E. Bagley, Dike. 
Jay L. Lee, Dows. 
Pearl L. Noelting, Dumont. 
John S. Moon, Kellerton. 
Joshua F. Elder, Keokuk, 
Tressa M. States, Lovilia, 
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Oscar W. Larson, Odebolt. 
Alvah M. Robinson, Reinbeck. 
Clifton P. Sickles, Sioux Rapids. 
Anna M. Beck, Solon. 
Joseph S. Guynn, Traer, 
Carl Wulkau, Williams, 
KANSAS, 
John W. Dean, Blue Mound. 
Kiva Philbrick, Halstead. 
Mollie I. Osburn, Jennings. 
Raymond R. Norris, Marquette, 
Lodema Bryant, Neosho Falls. 
Anna L. Taylor, Russell. 
LOUISIANA, 
Laurence E. Wilson, Oil City. 
Hugh J. Knight, Vidalia. 
MARYLAND, 
Alexander D. S. Harrower, Cockeysville, 
Thomas J. Coonan, Westminster. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Charles J. Dacey, Conway. 
John I’, O'Connor, Winchester. 
MICHIGAN, 
WiHis E. Warren, Capac. 
IWarry S. Morrow, Port Austin. 
Charles A, Jordan, Saline. 
MINNESOTA, 
Ruby M. Anderson, Argyle, 
Hope Mouser, Gilbert. 
Clara A. Toftey, Grand Marais, 
Jay Jackson, Ruthton. 
Lillian M. Reinheldson, Sandstone, 
Alice M. Anderson, Butterfield, 
Wilbur M. Ohles, Nashwauk. 
Lee C. Peterson, Villager. 
George I, Williams, Virginia. 
MISSOURT. 
Mary I. Fields, Lees Summit. 
Thomas I’. Weaver, Steele. 
NEBRASKA, 
Ira V, Foreman, Allen. 
Estella FE. Murray, Belgrade. 
Charles J. Smersh, Brainard. 
Blizabeth M. Lean, Clarks. 
John O, Blauser, Diller. 
Rainard B. Wahiquist, Hastings, 
Harold Hjelmfelt, Holdrege. 
David C. Morgan, Plattsmouth. 
Edward J. Whalen, Spalding. 
Charles A. Berry, Wayne. 
George W. Campbell, Wymore. 
NEW JERSEY. 
John P. Adair, Highlands, 
Rufus O, Walling, Keyport. 
Harold VPittis, Lakehurst. 
NEW YORK, 
William H. Murray, Albany. 
George S. Vroman, Altamont, 
I’rank MeMahon, Belfast. 
John W. Thorp, Brewster. 
Marcus R. Zeh, Central Bridge. 
Hugh W. McClellan, Chatham, 
Florence I. Doane, Chazy. 
Harry I, House, Chester. 
Klbert G. House, Cuba. 
Frederie W, Youmans, Delhi. 
Gertrude R. Neenan, East Bloomfield, 
Mary H. Avery, Elmsford. 
Ephraim J. Fisk, Fairport. 
Sumner I, Houghwout, Falconer, 
Bruce M. Sweet, Fillmore. 
Charles B. Estell, Friendship. 
Albert E. Moran, Gardiner. 
Jacob L. Hicks, Highland Falls, 
Robert B. Haog, Iona Island. 
Elizabeth G. Kenyon, Jamesville 
Wilder S. Beard, Jefferson. 
Albert M. Thayer, Livonia. 
George M. Pierson, Maybrook. 
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Frederick H. Smith, Milton. 
Augusta H. Tilden, New Lebanon. 
Luther Hasbouck, New Paltz. 
Edward S. Moore, Norwich. 
Ashmer R. Collins, Norwood. 
John R. Davis, Oakfield. 

Joseph P. Kiernan, Pawling. 
John E. Walker, Philmont. 

Lee Van Vredenburgh, Rhinebeck. 
Edwin Clute, Schenectady, 

John G. Rose, Sinclairville. 
Verne Seebeo, South Dayton. 
Francis D. Lynch, Stony Point. 
James H. Burns, Troy. 

Marion E. Wroten, Trudeau. 
Edith L. Kent, Tuxedo Park. 
Peter Marcinkowski, Wallkill. 
Philip J. Smith, Webster. 

Mary R. Newlands, West Point. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 
John P. Hardy, Fargo. 
Jessie M. Hamill, Oakes. 
Thomas F. Cooper, Parshall. 


OHIO, 


Arda M. S. Allensworth, Amsterdam, 
Harry H. Maxson, Germantown, 
Andrew J. Price, Glouster. 
Lee B. Milligan, Lowellville. 
Wendell E. Brettell, Rock Creek. 
John L. Carr, South Charleston. 
toy S. Rush, Wickliffe. 

TEXAS, 


George W. Morris, New Boston. 
Mae Murray, Sonora. 
VERMONT. 


Frank L. Start, Jeffersonville. 
WASHINGTON, 


Inez G. Spencer, Creston. 
Andrew J. Cosser, Port Angeles. 
Gertrude Cosgrove, Sprague. 
Alberta Hough, Valley. 

WEST VIRGINIA, 


Joseph N, Alderson, Alderson. 
James W. Wilson, Barboursville. 
Burton B. Rohrbough, Belington. 
Leonidas W. Bartlett, Buckhannon. 
Hamer H. Berry, Burnsville. 
William B. Stewart, Chester. 
William D. Roush, Clendenin. 
Harry T. Bumgarner, Elizabeth. 
William W. Johnson, Glenville. 
John R. Schaeffer, Gormania. 
sertha W. Smith, Holden. 
Benjamin L. Brown, Kingwood. 
Henry L. Bowling, Lewisburg. 
Joseph F. Thompson, Martinsburg. 
Oliver A, Locke, Milton. 
Mary EB. Davin, Montgomery. 
William S. Wray, Northfork. 
Thomas G. Burke, Oak Hill. 
William A. Curry, Omar. 
William G. Keyes, Philippi. 
William B. McNutt, Princeton. 
John J. Kerwood, Ripley. 
Charles G. Ogden, Salem. 
Grover F, Hedges, Spencer. 
Preston H. Kelly, Thurmond. 
Karl G. Davis, Wallace. 
Clelia T. Henritze, War. 
Lawrence M. Rowan, White Sulphur Springs. 
WYOMING. 


Elmer H. Schreck, Gillette. 


WITHDRAWALS. 


Executive nominations withdrawn from the Senate November 
21, 1918 
; ; 


POSTMASTERS, 


John D. Fulton, to be postmaster at Lengeloth, Pa. 
George W. Vinley, to be postmaster at Spalding, Nebr. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, November 21, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we pray that out of the fiery furnace 
through which the world is passing that a larger, purer, nobler 
type of man shall emerge, with a clearer vision of Thy char- 
acter and Thy purposes. 

“And I saw a new heaven and a new earth: for the first 
heaven and the first earth were passed away. And I, John, saw 
the Holy City, new Jerusalem, coming down from God out, of 
heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband.” 

We pray that the vision may become a reality; that men may 
live together in harmony, peace, and unity; that God shall be 
all in all and life become a precious thing, to be upheld and 
sustained; and glory and honor and praise be Thine forever. 
In His name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Monday, November 18, 
1918, was read and approved. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER—WILLIAM F. BIRCH. 


Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BROWNING. There is present to-day Mr. Wimi1Am F. 
BrrcH, who was elected to fill the unexpired term of the late 
JoHN H. Capsticx, and I ask unanimous consent that he may 
be sworn in. 

The SPEAKER: Did the gentleman receive a majority? 

Mr. BROWNING. There is no contest, and I have a certifi- 
cate in my hand, from the county clerk, of his election. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
EPROWNING] asks unanimous consent thst the successor of Mr. 
CapstTick be sworn in without his credentials. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understood him to say that 
he had his credentials. ; 

Mr. BROWNING. I have a certificate from the county clerk. 
The State board has not met, and he could not get his creden- 
tials from the secretary of state. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
there was any contest? 

Mr. BROWNING. There 
whatever. 

The SPEAKER. 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Brown1no]? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WILLIAM F. BIRCH appeared before the bar of the 
House and took the oath of office prescribed by law. 





May I ask the gentleman if 


is none. There is no objection 
Is there objection to the request of the 
[After a pause. ] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had receded from the amend- 
ment No. 28 to the bill (H. R. 11945) making appropriatious 
to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled 
“An act to provide further for the national security and defense 
by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of 
agricultural products, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested : 

S. 3944. An act for the relief of Emma H. Ridley; 

S. 3986. An act to acquire the manuscript of Charles Chaillé- 
Long containing an account of the unveiling of the MecCle!lan 
statue ; 

S. 2171. An act to abolish the United States land office 

{ Springfield, Mo. ; 

S. 1661. An act for the relief of Albert H. Campbell ; 

S. 68. An act to amend section 269 of chapter 231 of the act of 
March 2, 1911, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the 
laws relating to the judiciary ”’; 

S. 4271. An act for the relief of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue ; 

S. 1590. An act providing for an increase of salary for the 
United States marshals and for the United States district at- 
torneys for the western and eastern districts of Louisiana: 

S. 4178. An act providing additional time for the payment of 
purchase money under homestead entries of lands within the 
former Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont. : 

S. 4858. An act to provide method of settlement for materials, 
stores, and supplies transferred between different bureaus, <e- 
partments, or agencies of the Government, and for other pur- 
poses; and 


at 
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S. 4272. 
Revenue. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment the bill (CH. R. 10818) to authorize the 
county of Loudon, in the State of Tennessee, to construct a 
bridge across the Tennessee River near Loudon, Tenn. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment the bill (H. R. 282) amending the public- 
buildings act approved March 4, 1913, providing for the pur- 
chase of a site for a public building at Nogales, Ariz. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Sneaker signed the same: 

H. R. 10818. An act to authorize the county of Loudon, in the 
state of Tennessee, to construct a bridge across the Tennessee 
River near Loudon, Tenn.; and 

H. R. 282. An act amending the public-buildings act approved 
March 4, 1913, providing for the purchase of a site for a public 
building at Nogales, Ariz. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H? R. 10818. An act to authorize the county of Loudon, in the 
State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge across the Tennessee 
River near Loudon, Temn.; and 

H. R. 282. An act amending the public-buildings act approved 
March 4, 1913, providing for the purchase of a site for a public 
building at Nogales, Ariz. 


An act for the relief of the Commissioner of Internal 


ADJOURNMENT OF SESSION, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move the immediate considera- 
tion of the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hiouse concurrent resolution 61, 
: Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring). 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives be authorized to close the present session of the Con- 
sress by adjourning their respective Houses on the 21st day of Novem- 
ber, 1918, at 5 o'clock p. m. 

Mr. GILLETT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. GILLETT. Has the gentleman assurance that this will 
be passed by the Senate 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have. I have conferred this morning with 
Senator Marvin and Senator Lopcr. The hour of 5 o'clock is 
fixed because there are three Senators who desire to make 
speeches to-day, and they will not finish until some time about 
5. They agreed to the hour of 5. 

Mr. GILLETT. Is it customary to fix the precise hour? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That the custom. That has heretofore 
been done in the resolutions for adjournment sine die. My idea 
is that we will recess as soon as we pass this until 12.30, unless 
the Senate has passed the resolution and sent it over. Then we 
will pass the resolution appointing a committee to wait on the 
President, notifying him we are about to adjourn—a formal 
resolution—and then we will take a recess until 5 minutes to 5 
o'clock, 

Mr. WINGO. When we meet between now and 5 o'clock, is 
the gentleman disposed to give an opportunity for the considera- 
tion of emergency matters to which there is no objection? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think, under the agreement, that 
we could do that. I hope the gentleman will not ask it, because, 
while IT would be glad for them to be considered 

Mr. WINGO. Here is the situation: I do not suppose there 
is any doubt that when w entered into the so-called gentle- 
Inan’s agreement it was understood that for all practical pur- 
poses that agreement would conclude on the 12th day of Novem- 
ber. The gentleman knows it is generally understood that the 
President will leave here before there will be an opportunity to 
sign bills of an emergency character that might be passed on 
the 2d day of December. There are some small bills—I have 
cone myself—and my attention is called to the emergency where- 
by «a great public enterprise, that had been held up by the 
Capital Issues Committee, if it does not get affirmative action 
extending the time of a former act will suffer to the extent 
of $50,000 in bonuses that have been put up and if not 
used have to be refunded on the Ist day of January. I think 
it will not violate the spirit of the gentleman’s agreement for 
us to consider emergency matters of that kind between now 
and 5 o'clock. If it is the judgment of the House that it does, 


is 





then there is but one recourse left, and that is to bring the 





Members back here if they want to adjourn this Congress and 
leave these emergency matters unattended to until December 2. 
I am opposed to adjournment, aside from the necessity of con- 
sidering the bill I have mentioned. 

Mr. GILLETT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Why make such a proposition as he suggests 
where he says the result will not come before the 1st of Jan- 
uary? Why could we not do it easily when we meet on the 2d 
of December? 

Mr. WINGO. For this reason: When you meet on the 2d of 
December, then you will have to get unanimous consent to con- 
sider a matter of that kind. 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course that would be easier than now. 

Mr. WINGO. No; it would not be easier than now, 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, yes 

Mr. WINGO. Let me answer the gentleman as to his sug- 
gestion of unanimous consent, I do not think we could get it 
through then; and even if we could get it through the House 
on the 2d day of December it would be impossible to get it to 
the President before he goes to Europe, because, as I understand, 
he contemplates going to Europe, according to the press reports, 
on December 3. 

Mr. GILLETT. Even if that should be true, let me suggest 
to the gentleman that if we brought a quorum back for that pur- 
pose he would never get unanimous consent from that quorum, 

Mr. WINGO. Possibly not. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to have some 
understanding as to what we can do under this situation. There 
are others who have emergency matters. Let me suggest to 
the gentleman from North Carolina that if he contemplates 
taking a recess until 12.80 we take a recess until 12.30, anid 
then—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. The reason why we introduced the resolution 
now is because the Senate might pass the resolution imme 
diately, and they would then send it right back. We want to 
know before we appoint the committee to wait on the President. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold that 
long enough for me to see if I can get unanimous consent for 
the consideration of another matter? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think that under the terms of the agrec- 
ment and understanding of the House such matters as the gen- 
tleman refers to should not be taken up. The agreement that 
we entered into——— 





Mr. WINGO. No such agreement was ever entered into 
with me. 
Mr. KITCHIN. The agreement was that we should recess 


until the Senate disposed of the revenue bill or until Congress 
reconvened. 

Mr. WINGO. That was predicated upon the assumption of 
November 12 as the date for reconvening. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course, I-have no objection to the gentle- 
man’s request to consider it; but, even supposing nobody here 
should object to it, there are 150 or 200 more Members who are 
away, and if they were present they might object to it. It {s 
to protect them. 

Mr. WINGO, 
in their absence? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
asked the question expressly whether any extension of remarks 
or any request for unanimous consent for consideration of spe 
cinl measures would be sanctioned, or would be in violation of 
the agreement, except the legislation that we excepted, as the 
gentleman knows, and except in cases of necessity, in which 
event the minority leader and the majority leader should notify 
the absent Members to return. When the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts asked that question, I answered, “ Yes; it would be 
in violation of the agreement,” and stated that no such business 
would be taken up under unanimous consent. The whole House 


It is to protect them from legislation passed 


agreed to it, and the whole matter is in the Recorp. As 
majority leader I feel that I, so far as the whole House 
is concerned, ought to see to it that the agreement is kept. 


I have been very much embarrassed by having to object to 
several unanimous-consent requests, to which I would not have 
objected unless we had this agreement and had not Members 
left with the understanding that these matters would not be 
taken up and that unanimous consent would not be given. Ot 
course, if the gentleman will look into it, he will appreciate my 
position in the matter. 

Mr, WINGO. Of course, I appreciate the fact that the gentle- 
man owes a duty to the House according to his understanding of 
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the a But the point I want to make to the gentleman 
ix, that there is not the slightest doubt that in the gentleman's 
mind at the time we made that agreement it was with the un- 
derstanding that it would conclude on the 12th day of November. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; we had incorporated in the agreement 
‘hat nothing should be taken up until the Senate finally dis- 
posed of the revenue bill and voted on it, and that in the mean- 
time the House should vote on the question of adjournment 
from the time we discussed it up to the 12th of November. 
That was one of the things we could take up without calling the 
other Members back. 

Mr. WINGO. Of course, if the gentleman insists, I feel that 
possibly under the circumstances in his position he feels obli- 
gated to make an objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will not object to the gentleman’s getting 
it up when Members get back here any more than any other 
Member may object. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, 
jan yield to me? 

Mr. KITCHIN. With pleasure. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I suggest to the gentleman from 
Arknnsas that after the convening of Congress in December 
there will be but little legislation reported from the committees, 
and those matters will be matters that are matured and are on 
calendar and ready, and they can have almost immediate 
consideration at that time. 

Mr. WINGO. Of course, some gentlemen are older in their 
experience than I am, but my observation has been such that 


creement. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


the 


the ventleman holds out very poor hope to me. But I appre- 
cinte the situation of the gentleman from Massachusetts and 


the gentleman from North Carolina and that their interpreta- 
tion of the gentleman’s agreement is different from mine. They 

that they should protect their respective sides, and that 
being true, I feel that I should not embarrass them by pressing 
ihe matter to-day. While 1 am opposed to adjournment and 
lll vote against it, I realize that with the leaders on both 
sides agreed they can force an adjournment to-day. I am in 


favor of going right on with this session without adjournment. 
J am ready to stay here and attend to business just as I have 


continuously during this session. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing 
Lion 


rhe resolution was agreed to, 


to the resolu- 


STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE. 
Mr. CANDLE 
fhe SPEAKE 

Mississippi rise? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 
present consideration of the 
hich Task to be reported. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks for 

the present consideration of the concurrent resolution, which the 

Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


R of Mississippi rose. 

R. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Mr. Speaker, I ask for the 
following concurrent resolution, 


House concurrent resolution 60. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
in the enrollment of the bill H. R. 11945, entitled “An act to 
enable the Seeretary of Agriculture to carry out during the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1919, t»e purposes of the act entitled ‘An act 
to provide further for the national security and defense by stimulating 
agriculture and facilitating the distributio. of agricultural products,’ ” 


That 


the Clerk be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to strike out, 
in line 1 of Senate amendment No. 31, “ section 27” and insert in 
licu thereof “ section 6,” that the sections of the bill may appear in 


consecutive numerical order; and also to relieve from a typographical 
error in the conference disposition of Senate amendment No. 15, make 
ihe amount therein mentioned $150,000. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. Reserving the right to object, I suppose this 
is one of the bills that was excepted from the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement ? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. It is. 
ccpted in the “ gentleman’s agreement.” 

Mr. GILLETT. What is the reason for these changes in the 
engrossed “bill? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. This resolution is simply te 
correct two errors which have gotten into what is generally 
called “the Candler food production bill,” which passed the 
Nlouse May 23 and passed the Senate September 19 and was sent 
to conference, .When the Senate receded from Senate amend- 
ment No, 28, which was the rent proposition, that went out of 
the bill. The proposed sections included in that Senate amend- 
ment were those from 6 to 27, inclusive, When they went out, 
then it left that break in the numbering, one section being 6 


It was specifically ex- 
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and the next one 27. ‘This is merely to correct that, in order that 
the sections may be consecutive and in numerical order. 

Mr. GILLETT. It is merely a verbal correction, then? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Merely a verbal correction. 
Then the second proposition is this: The House in the bill as 
passed made an appropriation of $480,000 for the news service 
of the Agricultural Department, and the Senate struck that out. 
In conference the conferees agreed to an appropriation of 
$150,000. In writing it up, by a typographical error of the 
stenographer, he made it read “ $150.00” instead of “ $150,000.” 
This resolution is for the purpose of correcting those two errors. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
understand that if consent is not given for the consideration of 
this resolution the news service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture will have only $150 for the ensuing year. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the gentleman think that will be a 
very generous appropriation for that service? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I do not think so. After full 
and careful consideration of the matter, the Senate conferees 
and the House conferees unanimously agreed to the appropria- 
tion of $150,000, and I believe at least that amount is necessary 
and can be usefully expended. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but after very full and careful considera- 
tion the House, under the leadership of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. CanpLeR] and the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture [Mr. Lever], decided that $480,000 was neces- 
sary. Now we have got down to $150, and it would seem to me 
that we ought not to pass this resolution, but ought to let them 
try to get along on $150. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. If the gentleman will permit, 
“we” have not cut it down to $150 at all. The House conferees 
and the Senate conferees unanimously agreed to $150,000, and 
it passed the Senate at $150,000 and passed the House at $150,- 
00VU; but the stenographer in writing it up put his period at the 
wrong place and wrote it “$150.00” instead of writing it as it 
was intended to be written and as it passed both the Senate and 
House, “ $150,000." When it is the concensus of opinion not 
only of the conferees but of the House and Senate that the ap- 
propriation should be $150,000, and when that amount has 
passed both the House and Senate and been reduced clearly by 
error to the small sum of $150, I do not think the gentleman will 
object. To object would defeat the evident purpose and will 
of both the House and Senate, because both bodies agreed to 
and passed the $150,000 appropriation. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, in view of the statement of the 
gentleman from Mississippi, and further in view of the fact that 
the eminent, distinguished, and honored chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information is soon going away from here, and 
realizing how hungry people are for news, I will not object to 
giving this news service. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 
guished gentleman, my good friend 
WALSH. ] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the resolution was agreed to was laid 
on the table. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House stand in recess until 15 minutes to 1 o'clock. 


Many thanks to the distin- 
from Massachusetts {[Mr. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the House take a recess until 12.45. Is 
there objection? 

HOLIDAY RECESS. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 


right to object, 1 should like to make an inquiry of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
pound it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man from North Carolina if any thought has been given to the 
question of a holiday recess—that is. for the Christmas holidays? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman that we have 
given some thought to that, and in my judgment I believe at 
this time, under the peculiar circumstanees, we ought to waive 
the usual week or 10 days’ Christmas holiday, and perhaps 
take 2 or 3 days, because we will be rushed to death with legis- 
lation, appropriation bills, and the revenue bill, and I under- 
stand there will be considerable contest over that. It seems to 
me the wiser thing for us not to insist on a week or 10 days’ 
Christmas holiday. 


from Tennessee will pro- 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, of course, it has 
been the custom for many years—I do not know how long—to 
have a considerable recess at Christmas time. That interval 
has usually been taken advantage of by many Members to 
attend to their personal business affairs. It seemed to me 
proper to propound the inquiry at this time, to the end that if 
there was any thought not to have the usual Christmas holi- 
days, Members might have notice of that fact and be enabled 
during the time between now and the first Monday in December 
to give the required attention to their personal business matters, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am glad the gentleman from Tennessee has 
called the attention of the House to this matter. We will 
adjourn now, so that Members can take the 10 days’ or 2 
weeks’ time to attend to matters necessary at home, whereas 
they have been doing it heretofore at the Christmas holidays 
They may use the time between now and the first Monday in 
December, with the understanding that in all probability we 
will have to dispense with the usual 10 days’ or 2 weeks’ holi- 
day at Christmas. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The next session, of course, 
is the short session. The appropriation bills will be unusual in 
character, and I agree with the gentleman that we ought to dis- 
pense witha long holiday, but I do not wish to make myself offen- 
sive to the Members when that time shall come. I thought it well 
enough to discuss it now, and I wish to say to the gentleman 
that I shall feel inclined to object to any unanimous consent at 
that time for the taking of any prolonged or protracted recess. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have conferred with the minority leader, 
Mr. Griierr, and we cre both of the opinion that we ought 
to dispense with the Christmas holidays this year, owing to the 
peculiar situatiédn and the conditions during the short session. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN, I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. It has been suggested by a great many peo- 
ple with whom T have had conversations, who are not Members 
of the House but citizens of the United States, in view of the 
fact that the Capital of the Nation is to be taken over to Ver- 
sailles, France, and that the President will be in session over 
there. whether it might not be difficult for us to get the bills to 
him for his signature, and that therefore it might be more 

than ever essential that a Christmas holiday of some length 
should be taken. Of course, I do not want myself to spend 
too much time in taking a long holiday. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L, FAIRCHILD. Why not hold the sessions 
of the House and Senate in France? 

Mr. MADDEN. It has been suggested also that we might 
commandeer five or six battleships and take the Congress over 
to France at the same time that the President is there, so that 
we might be able to advise him on the intricate problems that 
he will have to deal with. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Does not the gentleman 
think that if we all work together and cooperate during the 
next three months we need not have any extra session of Con- 
“ress next year? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Possibly that is true. I thank the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MappeNn] for his suggestion. I had 
not really thought about it, but before we meet here in Decem- 
ber “] wili give thought and consideration to what the gentleman 
suggests and see if we can not arrange to have Congress £0 
right along at the same time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I notice that they have taken over the cables 
and are to take the Bureau of Public Information to France, 
so I suppose that the cables will be utilized entirely for the sub- 
ject maiter which Mr. Creel and his committee will have to send 
back to the American people, and I thought if we could save the 
expense of that by going over it would be a wise thing to do. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Some one back of me suggests that they 
mieht cable to us what to do every day. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unnnimous conserit that the House stand in recess until 12.45 
}. m. Ts there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 28 minutes p m.) the House 
stood in recess until 12 o’clock and 45 minutes p. 1 

AFTER THE RECESS. 

The recess having expired, 
12.45 p. m. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, it seems that the adjournment 
resolution in the Senate had to be sent to the Appropriations 
Committee on objection to its present consideration. I ask 
unznimous consent that the House stand in recess until 1.15 
o'clock p. m. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the 
theman make it a litt!e later? 


the House was called to order at 


right to object, can not the gen- 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Well, I will say 1.30 p. m. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the House stand in recess unti! 1.30 
p.m. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
RECESS. 

Accordingly (at 12.47 o'clock p.m.) the House stood in recess 
until 1.30 o’clock p. m. 

AFTER THE RECESS. 

The recess having expired, the House was called to order at 
1.80 o’clock p. m. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without -.amend- 
ment the following concurrent resolution: 

House concurrent resolution 61, 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 

That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 


I 


Representatives be authorized to close the present session of Congress 
by adjourning their respective Houses on the 21st day of November, 
1918, at 5 o'clock post meridian. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 


of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 
H. R. 11945. An act to enable the Secretary of Agriculture 
to carry out during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the 


purposes of the act entitled “An act to provide further for the 
national security and defense by stimulating agriculture and 
facilitating the distribution of agricultural preducts,” and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 12998. An act to amend section 3528 of the Revised 
Statutes. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAT 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 11945. An act to en: thle the Secretary of oe to 

earry out during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the pur- 
poses of the act entitled “ An act to provide further for the Hia- 
tional security and defense by stimulating agriculture and fa- 
cilitating the distribution of agricultural products,” and 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 12998. An act to amend section 3528 of the Revised 
Statutes. 

COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolu 
tion and ask unanimous consent for its immediate consider:- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 451. 

Resolved, That a committee of three Members of the House be ay 
pointed by the Speaker to join a similar committee to be appointed 
by the Senate to wait upon the President of the United States and 
form him that the two Houses have completed the business of 1 
present session and are ready to adjourn unless the President 
some other communication to make to them. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed as the committee to wait upon th 
President Mr. Kircui1n, Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, and Mr. Moy- 
DELL, 


RECESS. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House stand in recess until 4.50 o’clock p. m. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the House stand in recess until 4.00 
o'clock p.m. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly the House stood in recess until 4.50 o’clock p. ™m 

AFTER THE RECESS. 

At 4.0’clock and 50 minutes p. m., the recess having expired, 

the House was called to order by the Speaker. 
DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES SUBJECT TO MILITARY SERVICE. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a report from the 
Secretary of Agriculture in response to House resolution 379 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, is that the lust 
of these reports? ; 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not answer the gentleman, 
but is rather inclined to think that it is. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the second one that has come from th 
Department of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. It will be printed in the ConGressionaL 
RECORD, 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, is all of that to 
printed in the Recorp? 

The SPEAKER. That was the order of the House, that they 
should all be printed there. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What does the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MAppEN] desire to have done with it? 

Mr. MADDEN, Of course the war is over, but I think these 
reports ought to be referred to the respective committees to 
which they belong. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The order of the House was that these 
reports should be read and printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and lie gn the Speaker's table until the last one of them 
was In. 

Mr. MADDEN, I do not believe that they are all in yet. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This particular report would 
involve a tremendous amount of printing and a tremendous 
siount of expense. Is the gentleman from Hlinois willing to 
permit it to lie on the Speaker’s table without being printed in 
the Recorp? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; the House made the order that all 
should be printed as they came in and should lie on the 
Speaker’s table. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Would the gentleman be 
willing to have a modification of that order in respect to this? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I think it ought to be printed. I think 
we ought to know who these men are. That is the order. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I think it ought to 
co into the Recorp. I think we ought to know who these 
people are. 

The SPEAKER. It is ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
Speaker’s table. 

The report above referred to is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, Norember 20, 1918. 
The SprakEerR OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


be 


Sin: In compliance with House resolution 379, I have the honor | 


to transmit herewith a statement showing the number of men in the 
service of the Department of Agriculture who were, on June 5, 1917, 
between the ages of 21-and 31 years, for whom requests for deferred 
classification have been asked by the department and allowed, the 
name and home address of each such person, the character of the 
work he is performing, and the length of time he has been in the 
service. This statement includes those employees for whom deferred 
classification was recommended by the department and allowed by the 
draft boards, and who are still in the service of the department. It 
does not include those employees in whose cases the draft boards did 
not aet favorably upon the department recommendation for deferred 
classification or those in which the recommendation of the department 
for ceferred classification was withdrawn because of later developments 
which made it possible to release the employees concerned. 

The statement shows that 815 employees now in the service of the 
irtment were deferred solely on the ground that they are neces- 
to the adequate and effective operation of the service in which 
they are engaged and that they could not be replaced without sub- 
stantial, material less and detriment to the adequate and effective 
operation of such service. In addition, 248 employees for whom de- 
ferred classification was recommended by the department were also 
deferred for other reasons, such as dependency, physical disability, and 
the like 

Respectfully, D. F. HWovston, 
Sccretary. 








WEATHER BUREAU, 
OPSERVERS AND ASSISTANT OBSERVERS ENGAGED IN AEROLOGICAL WORK, 

Deferred classification has been requested by the department and 
allowed by draft boards in the case of seven observers and assistant ob- 
servers of the Weather Bureau engaged in Army aerological work .pro- 
vided for by a special appropriation of $100,000 included in the Regular 
Army appropriation act. This work is closely coordinated with similar 
activities of the Signal Corps of the Army and includes the making of 
upper-air observations in the aid of aviation and, incidentally, for the 
benefit of baloonists and artillerists. The work is of a highly technical 
nature, and the men engaged in it must not only be experienced in the 
handling of kites, theodolites, and other scientific apparatus but must 
also have had intensive training and be skilled in the complicated 
mathematical work necessary in computing and reducing the observa- 
tions. It would be impossible to replace these men without jeopardizing 
the work, as, even if men with the necessary education and funda- 
mental requirements were obtainable, it- would take many months of 
training for them to be able to accomplish what is required. 

Name, home address, character of work (see general statement), and 
length of service, 

Frank J. Bavendick, Ellendale, N. Dak. Has charge of the Army 
nerological station at Ellendale, N. Dak, Seven years eight months. 

Willlam S. Cloud, Washington, D. C. Computor in office of official 
in charge of entire aerological work, Washington, D. C, Received uni- 
versity training. Three years. 

Charles S. Ling, Drexel, Nebr. Assists in the Army aerological work 
at Drexel, Nebr. Five years ten months. 

John A, Reihle, Broken Arrow, Okla. Has charge of the Army acro- 
logical station at Broken Arrow, Okla. Attended college one year 
Right years one month. 

Orville IE, Russell, Broken Arrow, Okla. Assists in the Army aero- 
logical work at Broken Arrow, Okla. Attended college one year. One 
year ten months. 

Charles O, Schick, Grossbeck, Tex. Assists in the Army aecrological 
work at Grossbeck, Tex. Five years eight months. 
rank I. Whitney, Ellendale, N. Dak. Assists in Army acrological 
Work at Ellendale, N. Dak. Three years ten months, 
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Pwir Is an exp d line repair man and 
{ t Twi ush., on the’ osh-Port Angeles Weather 
} ' ne he vessel-reporting stations of Neah Bay, 
Nor Tatoosh Island, Wash., are connected by this tele- 











rg re is close confidential cooperation between the 
Weather Bureau and the officials of the Army and Navy in connection 
with this work, and in some instances the bureau’s telegraph and cable 
lines form the only means of ication for Army and Navy busi- 
ness in the important serconst s i in which they are located. The 
repair men along thes s, in addition to their knowledge of the 
t 





topography of the eountry and their skill in construction and repair 
work, must be expert tele lurthermo: must be men 


















who have demonstrated t yatty and trusty ess. Men who 
cot ll their places ar btninable, Six year ‘n months, 

( nt R. White, Cape Ilenry, Va. Is an experienced telegraph- 
line repair man at Cape Henry, Va. The Weather Bureau maintains a 
vessel-reporting station at Cape Henry, with telegraph and cable line 
connections. There is close and confidential cooperation between the 
Weather Bureau and the officials of the Army and Navy in connection 
With this work, and in some instances the bureau's telegraph and cable 
lines form the only means of communication for Army and Navy busi- 
ness in the important seacoast sections in whi they are located. 





The repair men along these lines, in addition to their knowledge of the 
topography of the country and their skill in eonstruction and repair 
work, must be expert telegraphers. Furthermore, they must be men 
who have demonstrated their loyalty and trustworthiness, Men who 
could fill their places are unobtainable. Eight years four months. 

Walter EF. Feldwisch, North Head, Wash. Is an expert vessel re- 
porter and telegraph operator at North Head, Wash. The Weather 
Bureau maintains a vessel-reporting station at North Head, with tele- 
graph and cable line connections. There is close and confidential coop- 
eration between the Weather Bureau and the officials of the Army and 
Navy in connection with this work, and in some instances the bureau's 
telegraph and cable lines form the only means of communication for 
Army and Navy business in the important seacoast sections in which 
they are located The vessel reporting can be done effectively only by 
men of long experience, as they must be vie to detect the name, na- 
tionality, and ownership ef a vessel several miles distant. Further- 
more, they must be men who have demonstrated their loyalty and 
trustworthiness. Men who could fill their places are unobtainable. 
Seven years three months. 

Osear C. Rauh, Washington, D. C. Employed as expert instrument 
maker in the Washington office and engaged in the construction of 
special and delicate apparatus required in the Army aerological work. 
The instruments can not be obtained from manufacturers, and it is 
possible to employ only men of long training and exceptional skill in 
their construction and repair. It would be impossible to fill this em- 
ployee’s place, as even in normal times only a few men were available, 
and these have long since been absorbed in branches of the Army and 
Navy for somewhat similar technical instrumental work. Prior to ap- 
pointment in Weather Bureau had 14 years’ training and experience in 
construction of delicate instruments with the firm of Buff & Buff, 
Boston, Muss. Ten months 

Joseph Leshansky, Sand Key, Fla. This employee is an expert vessel 
reporter at Sand Key, Fla. The Weather Bureau maintains a vessel- 
reporting station at Sand Key, with telegraph and cable connections, 
There is close and confidential cooperation between the Weather Bu- 
reau and the officials of the Army and Navy in connection with this 
work, and in some instances the bureau's telegraph and cable lines form 
the only means of communication for Army and Navy business in the 
important seacoast sections in which they are located. The vessel 
reporting can be done effectively only by men of long experience, as 
they must be able to detect the name, nationality, and ownership of a 
vessel several miles distant. Furthermore, they must be men who have 
demonstrated their loyalty and trustworthiness. Men who could fill 
their places are unobiainable. Three years eight morths. 





























BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 
VETERINARY INSPECTORS (MEAT INSPECTION), 

The following veterinary inspectors engaged in meat inspection are 
graduates of recognized veterinary colleges and have qualified for the 
positions they hold through civil-service examination. After appoint- 
ment they were given the usual instructions in meat-inspection work 
by trained employees Through various assigninents everyone has be- 
come proficient in this class of work. Their work consists of perform- 
ing ante-mortem and post-mortem inspections for the purpose of pass 
ing carcasses, parts, and organs that are healthful, wholesome, or fit 
for human food, and condemning those which are unhealthful, unwhole- 
some, or unfit for human food; supervising the handling of meat and 
meat food products te insure compliance with the meat-inspection regu 
lations ; conducting sanitary inspection of establishments in which such 
inspections are conducted, especially the department to which they are 
assigned; and attending to such other duties as may be required of 
them | the meat-inspection regulations and various instructors. 

As a result of the present emergency, meat inspection has assumed a 
position especial importance, as it is necessary to assure that the 
meat supplied to the Army, Navy, and the allies and the civilian popu- 
lation of this Nation is healthful, wholesome, and fit for food. 

Due to the fact that this service has le a very large number of 
veterinary inspectors, it is necessary to con t the work with a for 
which is composed of many new .employees who must receive much 
training before they can render the best service. Although all avyail- 
able veterinary inspectors listed by the Civil Service Commission have 
been appointed, as well as all veterinarians who would accept tem- 


























porary appointment, there is a large number of vacancies in the ranks 
of veterinary inspectors. It is necessary that these employees be re- 
tained in the service in order that an adequate and effective service 
may maintained 


Name, home address, and length of service. 
E. M Aldrich, Omaha, Nebr. One year seven months. 





IIerman F. aum, Brooklyn, N. Y Seven months 

Arthur I. Bevan, Moultrie, Ga Three years five nionths. 

Robert N. Birdwhistell, Cincinnati, Ohio Three years five months 
W. S&S. Buchanan, Chicago, Ill. Four years. 

Coleman P. Callaway, Fort Worth, Tex Two years eight montbs 
R. J. Di in, Wausau, Wis. Ten years one month 

Guy P. Everley, Seuth St. Joseph, Mo Six years eight months. 





Nathan Feldman, Chicago, Ill One year five monihs. 

Clyde A. Gardner, Brooklyn, N. Y. Three years five months. 

Charles If. Grunwald, South St. Joseph, Mo. Two years eight 
months, 
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George J. Gruenewald, Cleveland, Ohio. 


¥ 


Three years six months, 
Richard Harvey, Indianapolis, Ind. One year eight months. 
Jobn W. Hermann, Pittsburgh, Pa. Four years eight months. 

8. D. Ilobbs, Jacksonville, Fla. Three years six months. 

Ray Hoefling, Austin, Minn. Three years four months, 

Rush M. Johnson, Indianapolis, Ind. Three years. 

Howard M. Kalodner, Philadelphia, Pa. One year two months. 
Lawrence VL. Kirch, Indianapolis, Ind. Three years ten months. 
Cecil S. Lemon, Augusta, Ga. Three years eight months. 

(, M. Lombard, Chicago, Ill. Ten years. 

Robert L. Mascn, Wheeling, W. Va. Eleven months. 

Frank W. Miller, Chicago, Ill. Nine years six months. 

freorge KE. Mitchell, Newark, N. J. Two years eight months, 
Robert Moonan, Chicago, Ill. Four years six months. 

Charles IE, Mootz, Wheeling. W. Va. Four years. 

James W. Norris, Boyds, Md. Five years one month. 

Hugh Max O’Rear, Indianapolis, Ind. Three years two months. 
Sabin L. Ries, Ottumwa, Iowa. Four years six months. 

Garrie W. Riley, Orangeburg, 8. C. One year three months. 

(. A, Schuler, Sioux City, Iowa. Four years two months. 

Floyd A. Scott, Austin, Minn. Six years six months. 

Otto W. Seher, Fort Worth, Tex. Three years eight months. 
Walter W. Shartle, Indianapolis, Ind. Seven years two months. 
T. W. Stewart, South Sioux City, Iowa. Three years ten months, 
Mertin A, Sweeney, Chicago, lll. Three years eight montbs. 

I. N. Tierney, Andalusia, Ala. Six years eight months. 
Clemence C. Walch, Leavenworth, Kans. Ten years eight months. 
John G, Warwick, West St. Paul, Minn. Four years. 

John H. Whalen, Chicago, Ill. Seven years. 


LAY INSPECTORS (MEAT INSPECTION). 


The following lay inspectors engaged in meat inspection qualified 
for the positions they hold through civil-service examinations. Upon 
entering the service they were placed under seasoned and experienced 
employees to receive instructions in the conduct of the work. With 
the usual number of different assignments, they developed into efficient 
employees. 

Their work consists of assisting veterinary inspectors in performing 
ante-morten and post-morten inspections; supervising the preparation 
of meat and meat food products; reinspecting meats during processing 
and after such processing is finished; passing such meats and meat food 
products as are clean, wholesome, and fit for food, and to which no 
prohibited substances have been added, and retaining and condemniug 
such as are unclean, unwholesome, or unfit for food, or which contain 
prohibited substances. 

The work performed by this class of employees covers a most impor- 
tant part of the meat-inspection service, and there can be no question 
that the meat inspection as conducted by this department, especially 
under present conditions, is a highly necessary measure to insure the 
wholesumeness and fitness for food purposes of the meat supply, and 
through it the health of the men in our Army and Navy, our allies, 
and the people of this country. A considerable number of this class 
of employees are now assigned to directly cooperate with the Army 
nnd Navy by assignment to Army camps, cantonments, forts, naval- 
training stations, navy yards, and supply points to reinspect meat and 
meat food products and to supervise their delivery. 

Many of t! most efficient lay inspectors have within a compara- 
tively short » left the service, and it has been necessary for the 
most part to fill these vacancies with inexpericnced. men. All the 
eligibles certified for the position by the Civil Service Commission have 
been appointed, and every effort has been made to secure all possible 
men capable of doing this class of werk and who would accept tempo- 
rary appointment. Nevertheless, many vacancies have not been filled. 
Each of the men is performing a vital part of the inspection work, and 
the loss of any of them would result in materially lowering the 
efficiency of the service, and would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
overcome, 





Name, home address, and length of service. 


Frederick IT, Atkins, South St. Joseph, Mo. Six years five months. 
Clark M. Attebery, East St. Louis, Ill Two years seven months, 
Piato H. oller, Salt Lake City, Utah, Three years. 

Orley RK, Bourland, East St. Louis, Ill. One year six months. 
Witliam J. Brennan, Chicas Ill. Four years four months 
Thomas J, Brett, Somerville, Mass. Nine years six months. 
Charles G, Carpenter, Moultrie, Ga. Three years. 

I’. Clampitt, Sioux City, Iowa. Three years cight months. 
Eimer Hl. Cole, Somerville, Mass. Three years. 

N, J. Cunningham, Chicago, Ill. One year ten months. 

Timothy F. Danforth, Chicago, Ill. Four years five months, 
Frenklin O. Elmore, Wheeling, W. Va. Three years. 

Earl T, Farrington, East St. Louis, Il). Six years six months, 
James J. Fitzpatrick, Chicago, I], One year six months. 

lk. TY. Graskowiak, Omaha, Nebr. Three years six months. 
Martin I’. Hanley, Indianapolis, Ind. Three years six months. 
Charles Harlow, Cincinnati, Ohio, Three years. 

hloyd Howard, Fort Worth, Tex. Two years six months, 

Robert Iiunter, jr., Cincinnati, Ohio. Three years nine months. 
Guy G. Jarvis, Peoria, Ill. Four years four months. 

William R. Kelly, Fort Worth, Tex. One year ten months. 
Patrick J. Kenny, Paterson, N. J. Two years seven months. 

Ga. M. Lint, Chicago, Dl. Three years nine months. 

Duane A. Lyon, Chicago, Ill. Four years one month. 

Sumner B. MecMasters, Austin, Minn. Four years four months. 
Myrtis A. Magee, Chicago, Ill. Three years six months. 

Jacob P. Maxwell, Omaha, Nebr Two years seven months. 
Oliver C. Miller. Mason City, Iowa. One year cight months. 

Ira S. Medrell, Wheeling, W. Va. Three years, 

Edward Lee More, South St. Joseph, Mo. Five years six months. 
Daniel J. Murphy, Somerville, Mass. Five years two months, 
James A, Neimes, Fall River, Mass. Three years eight months. 
George W. Nickerson, Chicago, Ill. Four years seven months. 
Gcorge M. C, Oehler, Ottumwa, Iowa. Four years eleven months. 
August Patterson, Jacksonville, Fla. Three years six months, 
David P Powéll, Waterloo, Iowa. Three years six months. 
Edgar P. Pulley, St. Joseph, Mo. Six years nine months. 
Joseph V. Rollins, Austin, Minn. ‘Two years six months. 

WK. Rose, Chicago, Il. One year nine months. 

Frank I. Runnels, Mason City, lowa. Two years seven mouths, 
Ray A. Schooley, Cincinnati, Ohio. Three years. 

William EF. Seacord, Hast St. Louis, Ill. One year seven months. 
John TT, Shelton, Chicago, Ill. Four years nine months, 

M. C, Searer, Chicago, Ill. Six years ten months. 

Henry 0. Singer, Chicago, Ill. Four years six months. 
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William J. Small, South St. Joseph, Mo. Six years five months 

James J. Smith, Fort Worth, Tex. One year nine months. ; 

Robert M. Spurlock, Fort Worth, Tex. ‘Two years seven months. 

Le Ray Stanley, Fort Worth, Tex. Six years three months. 

John Calvin Thompson, Chicago Ill. Three years three months. 

Edward J. Toomey, Chicago, lll. Two years eleven months. 

Floyd KE. Turley, South St. Joseph, Mo. Six years four months. 

Theodore 8S. Van House, Peoria, Ill. Two years eight months, 

W. H. Voth, Sioux City, Iowa. Three years nine months. 

Carl H. Wagner, Kast St. Louis, Ill. Eight years nine months. 

Harry C. Whalen, Newark, N. J. Two years six months. 

Forrest F. Wynne, South St. Joseph, Mo. Four years five months. 

VETERINARY INSPECTORS (TICK ERADICATION), 

The following veterinary inspectors engaged in tick-eradication work 
are graduates of recognized veterinary colleges and have qualified for the 
positions they hold through civil-service examination. After appoint- 
ment they were given the usual instructions in tick-eradication work by 
trained employees. They have been assigned to territories and have 
shown that they are capable of rendering efficient service. 

The eradication of ticks is a work of very great importance, as it has 
been positively shown that a tick-free section will produce move and 
better meat and better products than it would if infested with ticks. 
Congress itself has recognized the value of this work as a war measure 
by providing for the contro! and eradication of the diseases and pests 
of live stock, which includes the cattle tick, under the food-production 
act. To properly and successfully conduct this work, specially trained 
veterinary inspectors are required, such as those herein listed, as they 
are familiar through actual assignment with the sections in which the 
work is to be conducted. 

To train uew men requires considerable time. Furthermore, it is not 
believed possible to obtain new men for this work should the veterinary 
inspectors now attached to the service be removed, as there are no 
veterinary inspectors certified by the Civil Service Commission and no 
veterinarians in private practice are available who will accept temporary 
appointment. To lose any of these veterinariaus, therefore, would ma- 
—7 embarrass the service and considerably retard this most valuable 
work, 

Name, home address, and length of service. 


Raymond A. Blackman, Whiteville, N. C. Four years six months. 
‘Tieodore Brand, Rayville, La. One year two months. 
Harold S. Brundage, Georgetown, 8S. C. Two years eight months, 
John F. Chipman, Leesburg, Fla. Three years six months. 
Ashley J. Clark, Natchez, Miss. Two years seven months. 

R. E. Cropper, Greenville, Ga. One year six months. 

Harry R. Getz, Mena, Ark. Three years ten montis. 

Walter J. Gray, Houma, La. One year five months. 

Roy A. Gregory, De Witt, Ark. Three years two months. 
Jacob J. Jones, Pascagoula, Miss. Three years two months. 
Albert H. Julien, Camilla, Ga. Three years three months. 
Arthur J. Knilans, Windsor, N. C, Three years. 

Cleo L. Lash, Bay St. Louis, Miss. One year six months. 
Carl F. Lipp, Leesville, La. ‘Three years three months. 
George R. Louden, Obeilin, La. ‘Two years eight months. 
Lyman BE. McDonald, Live Oak, Fla. Two years seven months. 
Wilbur MePherson, Liberty, Miss. Two years seven months. 
Eugene E, Murphy, Franklin, La. Two years eight months. 
Joseph S. O’Hare, Plymouth, N, C. Six years seven months. 
Dudley B. Pellette, Colfax, La, One year eight months. 

«. G, Rabenstein, Atlanta, Ga. Four years three months. 

Ray V. kafnel, Baton Rouge, La. Five years eleven months, 
Charles F, Rathbun, Pine Bluff, Ark. Seven years, 

John Redmond, Enterprise, Ala. Three years two months. 
Allen W. Rice, De Queen, Ark. Three years two months, 
Floyd C. Reid, Arkadelphia, Ark. Two years eight months. 
William R. Scott, Sulphur, Okla. Four years five months. 
William J. Selkin, Evergreen, Ala. Four years one month. 
Claude, Sevy, Covington, La. Four years two months, 

S. H. Still, Richland, Ga. Six years eight months. 

Henry A. Taggart, Deland, fla. Two years eight months. 
Paul Vaughn, Montgomery, Ala. Six years eight months. 
Albert W. Vornheder, New Orleans, La. Two years two month: 
Clifford Young, McGehee, Ark. One year one month. 


VETERINARY INSPECTORS (HOG-CHOLERA CONTROL). 


The following veterinary inspectors engaved in hog-cholera control 
work are graduates of recognized veterina olleges and have regu 
larly qualified for the positions they hold tivough civil-service exami. 
nation, After appoinunent tluey were given the usual instructions and 
training in hog-cholera contro! work by experienced employees. They 
are all rendering satisfactory and efficient service. ie 

The control of hog cholera is of vital importance in connection with 
the increased production of pork. Congress has recognized the valu 
of this work as a war measure by providing funds for its prosecution 
under the food-production act. To obtain satisfactory results, ex 
perienced and specially qualified men must be employed. To train new 
men for this work requires much of the time of others who are ex 
perienced. The supply of veterinarians is practically exhausted. Con. 
sequently, the Joss of any of these men would mean a reduction of 
the force. 

Name, home address, and length of service. 


Leslie IJ. Baker, Houston, Tex. Three years six months. 

Joe Il. Bux, Little Rock, Ark. Nine years five months. 

Amer C. Drach, Fort Dodge, Iowa. Six years two months. 

Joe Walter Giffee, Geneva, Nebr. Five years three months. 
Edgar A. Grubb, Sacramento, Cal. Four years cleven months. 
William M. Hobdy, Palestine, Tex. Three years six months, 
Frank FP. Jones, Springfield, Mo. Six years ten months, 

R. Ek. Moody, Kureka, Kans. One year one month. 

Robert Jones Frank, Fort Worth, Tex. ‘(ne year five months 
James Henry Murphy, Sullivan, Ind. Eleven years eight months. 
William Poseiner, Woodward, Okla. Four years two months. _ 
Orion L. Summer, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. One year five months. 
Charles T, Tawney, Corunna, Mich. Fou “ars eleyen months 


th 


Fulton Rex Woodring, Chillicothe, Mo. ‘Three years two months, 
VETERINARY INSPECTORS (TUBERCULOSIS ERADICATION). 

The following veterinary inspectors engaged in tuberculosis-eradica- 
tion work are graduates of recognized veterinary colleges and have 
regularly qualified for these positions through civil-service esamine- 
tion. After appointment they were given the usual instructions an 
training in this kind of work and are all now rendering very satls- 
factory and highly efficient service. 
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These employees are engaged in the eradicaion of tuberculosis from | 
enitle herds of this country, The great importance of this work, 













ally at the present time, is apparent and has been recognized by 
oss through provision of special appropriations under the food- 
oduction act for its more effective conduct. The stamping out of 
ube rculosis means enlarged meat and dairy production, besides con- 
Serving the supply now available. To conduct this work requires men 
who have received a special training and to lose any of the present in- 
etors would very materially cripple the service rhis is especially 
ue at this time, since the supply of veterinarians is exhausted. It 
ecomes especially necessary, therefore, that these men be retained in 
the service, 
Name, home address, and length of service 


imery E. Coshow, Indianapolis, Ind. One year one month, 
William C. Drake, Oklahoma City, Okla. Four years. 

Solon Gillen, Madison, Wis. Two years cleven months, 

I. N. Holzer, St. Paul, Minn. Four years eight months, 
taines Vernon Lyon, Chicago, Ill, Three years ten months. 


rERINARY INSPECTORS (SUPERVISION OF ESTABLISHMENTS MANUPACTUR 
ING SERUMS, TOXINS, ETC.), 


Cle following inspectors are engaged in the supervision of establish- 





ments manufacturing biological products. After appointment they 
were given the usual instructions and training in supervising estab- 
lishments manufacturing such products. They have become highly 
trained men in this branch of the work and are capable of rendering 
especially efficient service, 

hese employees supervise the production of serums, toxins, viruses, 
nnd other biological products, especially anti-hog-cholera serum. This 
supervision insures the production and distribution of safe and effective 
curative and preventive products, These products are employed in 
combating and controlling disease in meat-producing animals. The 
production of anti-hog-cholera serum in ordinary times is of great im- 
portance, but under present conditons it becomes of extreme importance 
in protecting the supply of pork of this country against loss from 
disease. Specially traired inspectors are required in order to properly 
supervise these establishments. They must fully understand all the 
details of the production of this class of products. To train men 
for this work requires much time, and, furthermore, the supply of 
veterinarians is practically exhausted. 


Name, home address, and length of service. 


Walter Boyce, Superior, Nebr. Six years cight months. 

Charles P. Schneider, Indianapolis, Ind. Four years seven months. 
Kobert Thumann, Kansas City, Mo. Five years three months, 

John W. Woods, St. Joseph, Mo, Three years eight months. 
trank A, Bittner, Wichita, Kans. Two years nine months. 

larry M. Edwards, Omaha, Nebr. Three years nine months. 
George L, Farrington, Sioux City, Iowa. Six years six months. 

«. Ii. Grove, Oakland, Cal. Four years three months. 

Kiibert Sturm, Wichita, Kans. Two years six months. 


VETERINARY INSPECTORS (DOURINE ERADICATION). 


The following veterinary inspectors are engaged on dourine-eradi- 
ition work. This work requires employees with considerable training 
and skill and is a class of work which can only be performed in a 
itisfactory manner by veterinarians. Owing to the searcity of com- 
petent veterinary inspectors it would be practically impossible to 
replace these inspectors if they were called into the military service, 
und it would cause a material loss to the horse industry to lose their 


rvices, 





A\ame, home address, character of work (see general statement), and 
length of service. 


Melvin W. Miller, Albuquerque, N. Mex. Three years four months. 

Jobn J. Staab, Albuquerque, N. Mex. Three years six months. 

burl O, Fisher, Harlem, Mont. One year eight months. 

Ben Il. Steigleder, Albuquerque, N. Mex. One year six months. 

Clarence N. Miller, East Las Vegas, N. Mex. Engaged on sheep- 
scabies eradication work in New Mexico. This work requires men of 
considerable training, and consists in the inspection of sheep for 
scabies, together with the supervision of the dipping of animals affected 
with or exposed to this disease. Sheep-scabies eradication work Is 
very important at the present time, as the disease, if allowed to 
spread, will materially reduce the production of wool and mutton. It 
would de extremely difficult to fill the places of the men engaged on 
this work were they called into active military service. Five years 
nine months. 

Davis B. Allen, Calais, Me. Engaged in the work of inspecting live 

stock offered for importation from Canada. The regulations provide 
for the tuberculin testing of all dairy and breeding cattle from Canada. 
it is believed that tuberculosis is very common among pure-bred 
animals in Canada, and it is :mportant to maintain along the Canadian 
border » force of inspectors skilled in the work of inspection and in 
the application of the tuberculin test. The department is encouraging 
in every way possible the eradication of tuberculosis from herds of 
pure-bred animals in this country, and it would be most unfortunate 
at this time 'f, through a lack of competent inspectors or a relaxation 
of requirements, cattle infected with tuberculosis should enter the 
United States and disseminate tuberculosis in herds of pure-bred anl- 
mals in this country. Three years one month. 
_ George TH. Ehlers, Scobey, Mont. Engaged in the work of inspecting 
live stock offered for importation from Canada. The regulations pro 
vide for the tuberculin testing of all dairy and breeding cattle from 
Canada. It is believed that tuberculosis is very common among pure- 
bred animals in Canada, and it is important to maintain along the 
Canadian border a force of inspectors skilled in the work of inspection 
and in the application of the tuberculin test. The department is en- 
couraging in every way possible the eradication of tuberculosis from 
herds of pure-vred animals in this country, and it would be most un- 
fortunate at this time if, through a lack of competent inspectors or a 
relaxaticn of requirements, cattle infected with tuberculosis should 
enter the United States and disseminate tuberculosis in herds of pure- 
bred animals in this country. Four years six months. 

Farl L. Williman, Buffalo, N. Y. Detailed to cooperative influenza- 
control work with the War Department. This work consists of super 
vising the cleaning and disinfection of stock cars, stockyards, barus, 
and other premises used in the handling of Army horses and mules. 
‘Chis class of work requires men of training along special lines, and the 
work accomplished has resulted in a material reduction in the losses of 
Army horses and mules through the decrease in the amount of infec- 
lion frem influenza. It would be practically impossible to replace thes¢ 
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men if they were called to active military service and such action would 
seriously affect the conduct of influenza-control work rhree years 
two months 

Max I’. Medved, Wansas Cily, Kans. Detailed to cooperative in- 


fluenza-control work with the War Department. This work consists of 
supervising the cleaning and disinfection of stock cars, stockyards, 
arns, and other premises used in the handli of Army horses ani 
mules. This class of work requires men of training along special line 

and the work accomplished has resulted in a material reduction in the 
losses of Army horses and wules through the decrease in the amount of 
infection from infiuenza. It would be practically impossible to replace 








these men if they were called to active military service and such action 
would seriously affect the conduct of influenza-control work Six 
years seven months, 

kK. D. Allen, Chicago, Til Assigned to stockyvards work at Chicago, 


Ill. This work consists principally of the inspection of cattle, sheep, 


| and swine for contagious, intecticus, or communicable diseases it 


requires training and skill. Eight years eight months. 
Horace Brandon, Chicago, Ill Assigned to stockvards worl 





cago, Iil This work consists principally of the inspectic of cattle, 
sheep, and swine for contagious, infectious, or communic: disease 


It requires training and skill. ‘Two years eleven months. 

Albert C. Osborn, Louisville, Ky. Assigned to stockyards work at 
Louisville, Ky. This work consists principally of the inspection of 
cattle, sheep, and swine for contagious, infectious, or communicable dis- 
eases. It requires training and skill. Four years three months, 

James W. Murdoch, Omaha, Nebr. Supervises the stockyards work 
at the Omaha, Nebr., station. Has under his direction about 20 em 
ployees engaged in inspecting animals for contagious diseases, such as 
foot-and-mouth disease, hog cholera, scabies, anthrax, and glanders, 
These employees also apply the tuberculin test to cattle and supervise 
the immunization of swine for interstate movement for purposes other 
than immediate slaughter. Dr. Murdoch has had extended experience 
in contagious-disease work. The services of such experienced men are 
necessary to guard against outbreaks of serious contagious diseases in 
public stockyards. Six years cight months 

James E. Regan, New York, N. Y. Employed in connection with the 
sanitary handling and control of hides, skins, hair, wool, and other 
animal by-products offered for entry into the United States through the 
port of New York. In order to comply with the regulations requiring 
the disinfection of cars, boats, yards, and premises it is necessary that a 
careful supervision be maintained. ‘This can only be performed by men 
experienced in such work. In view of the prevalence of anthrax anid 
the existence of foot-and-mouth disease and rinderpest in various coun 
tries the regulations reiative to the disinfection of hides, skins, or 
other animal by-products must be carefully administered. Great diffi 
culty has been experienced in retaining inspectors in the service having 
the necessary qualifications for this work and their call into Army 
service would seriously hamper the work of the bureau. One year ten 
months. ; 

George Kernohan, Washington, D.C. Employed in the bacterlological 
laboratories of the bureau in producing tuberculin and mallein. Through 
his training, and particularly his experience in the laboratories here, has 
become an expert in the propagation of tuberculosis and glanders bacilli, 
used in preparing tuberculin and mallein, which is manufactured in 
great part for the use of the United States Army. This work, which 
involves the handling of virulent microorganisms, requires skill and 
reliability. Dr. Kernohan, with some assistance. is making all the 
glanders cultures that- are needed to produce mallein for the Army. 
Graduate Kansas State Veterinary College. Prior to present appoint 
ment practiced veterinary medicine and was employed as inspector by 
Kansas State Live Stock Sanitary Commission. Also served as yveteri 
nary inspector in the bureau of animal industry at Kansas City and 
national stockyards for two years. Then took post-graduate course in 
bacteriology and served as instructor in general bacteriology at th 
University of Kansas. Two years eleven months. 

H. H. Ladson, Clarendon, Va. Assists in the study of contagious 
abortion of cattle, a problem in eattle conservation of first importan 
since it is directly concerned with the preduction of calves by avoiding 
premature birth, thereby assuring a maximum calf crop. This work is 
chiefly field work. The bureau is finding it practical impossible te 
secure veterinarians, either through the civil-seryice register or by tem 
porary appointment, to effectively carry on its work Graduate of 
recognized veterinary college. Three years three months 

Harry W. Schoening, Washington, D. C. Engaged as diag 
dourine and glanders, two of the most important diseases 
which it is imperative to control. Has developed expertness in s 
diagnosis which comes only from years of actual experience in the work 
These diseases are not possible of early detection in any other mann: 
than by these tests. It would be impossible to dispense with Dr 
Schoening’s services at the present time without seriously jeopardizing 
the measures for the control of the diseases mentioned. He has ;: 
























plied material to the War Department for diagnostic werk in glan ler 
Graduate of a recognized veterinary college. Ten years eleven months 
Benjamin Schwartz, Washington, D. C. Conducts important investi 
gations concerning parasitic diseases of live stock, which work requires 
| men spec ially educated and trained in zoology. His knowledge is required 
almost daily in giving information concerning the extermination and 
control of parasitic diseases of meat-producing animals, conditior 
which, if permitted to go uncontrolled, would result in serious loss 
Great difficulty has been experienced in securing men qualified for this 
branch of work, and it is questionable whether any man could be found 
to take his place should he be called fer military service Graduate 
College of the City of New York, B. A.; also received M. A. degree from 
Columbia University, having specialized in zoology. Studied at the Cold 











Springs pathoiegica!l laboratory two summers. Prior to present appoint- 
ment was for nearly a year a scientific assistant in the Bureau of Fis! 
eries and for one term was instructor in biology in the University of 
Arkansas. Two years nine months. 

Samuel Adler, Kansas City, Mo. Assists at the Kansas City meat- 
inspection laboretory in the examination of meats and meat food prod 
ucts for harmful ingredients, and to determine whether they are prep 
erly labeled. A large amount of the work during the past year consisted 
of the examination of samples of meat food products prepared for mil! 
tary consumption to detect poisons. This is very important work, and 

| it is practically impossible to secure men trained along these lines At 
| the present time the eligibles for such positions are in the draft age, and 





even when appointed are only connected with the work a short tims 
when they are inducted into the military service. Graduate Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, B. A. and M. 8S. in chemistry : also attended Colum- 
bia University, of New York, two summers, ‘Two years five months 
Walter F. Schroeder, New York, N. Y. Has charge of the fat and oil 
work in the New York meat-inspection laboratory of this bureau las 
had a number of years’ experience in this work, and a new man appointed 
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to replace him would require considerable time to gain the same pre 
tieiency The bureau has experienced great difficulty in securing chem 
ists and eniplovees to do chemical work, Graduate Pennsylvania State 
Colles I. S. Seven years three months. 


Wintield B. Fromer, Richmond Hill, N. Y. Engaged in the examina 








tion, for many deleterious substances, of special military meat food prod 
net Has gained considerable proficiency in this work, and a new man 
nwppointed to take his place would require training before he could carry 
out this wor satisfactorily Graduate Syracuse University, B. &. 
Before enter the department service taught chemistry two years and 
served one year in a commercial laboratory. Four years three months, 
Roger M, Mehurin, Washington, D. C. Performs analytical chemical 
work in the meat-inspection laboratory, specializing in the determina- 
tion of heavy metals in meat food products, in which work he has 
become an expert. It is impossibie to secure men trained in this spe- 
vlal Jine of work, and if any chemist was appointed to take his place it 
would require from six to eight months’ training in the laboratory before 
] ld satisfactorily do the work. Had three years’ training in chem- 


ist prior to his appointment in the bureau. Four years two months. 
DAIRY FARMING EXTENSION AGENTS. 

Phese inen are employed jointly by the United States Department of 
Acriculture and the extension divisions of the various State agricul- 
iurnal colleges to conéuct dairy-farming extension work, or to direct such 

in the field. In the war emergency it is imperative that dairy 


production of milk and the utilization by means of the dairy cow of feeds 





men are concentrating their efforts along the line of more economica! 
preduction of milk and the utilization by means of the dairy cow of 
fecds which can not be used as human food. They are acquainted with 
the conditions and the people in their respective States and have their 
work outlined, and it would be a serious drawback if they were drafted, 
because there would necessarily be a break in the work before the yvacan- 
cies could be filled and the new men become familiar with existing con 
ditions Furthermore, the dairy division has endeavored during the 
past year, with practically no suecess, to secure additional men sufii- 
elently trained to do this work. Vet few men of maturer years, or 
women either, are available whose training and experience fit them for 
this work. 

Deferred classification has been requested by the department and 


nilowed by draft boards in the following cases: 
Name, address, character of work (sce 
length of service. 
Knoxville, Tenn, Graduate University of Ten- 
in agriculture ; was assistant In dairying in that university 
iwo terms: had charge of dairy-herd record work at Tennessee Expervi- 
nicent Station; and was dairy editor of the University of Tennessee 
Farmer during this period Prior to entering department service was 
dairy and poultry agent for Southern Railway Co. for two 


home general statement), and 


Cample A. Ilutten, 


l] 
hessee, BLS 


assistant 





years. Three years seven months. 

Frank M. Colcord, Corvallis, Oreg. Graduate University of Illinois, 
B. S., and University of Nebraska, M. S.; was emergency supervisor of 
county-agent work Nebraska in 1917. Ten months. 

WW. TT. Converse, Spartanburg, S. C. Graduate New Hampshire Col 
lege, B. S. Prior to entering department service engaged in farming 
one year; was herdsman and manager two years and assistant in the 


dairy-extension division of Clemson College one term, Three years two 


months. 


Albert A. Fredericks, Baton Rouge, La. Graduate Louisiana Staite 


University. B. SS.) Ten months. 
Edward J. Uaslerud, St. Paul, 


Minn. Attended Minnesota College of 
Avriculture about three years. s 


sefore entering department service wa 


tester in a cow-testing association for six months. Eight months. 

W. L. Kellogg, State College, Pa. Graduate Pennsylvania State Col 
lege, B. S. Was official in testing and cow-testing asseclation work one 
year. Three years nine months. 


William KE. Peterson, Manhattan, Kans. Graduate University of Min- 
nesota, B.S. and M. 8S. Was supervisor of garden work public schools 
of Minneapolis one year, and served with the dairy division of the 
University of Minnesota one year. Nine months. 

Joseph P. La Master, Starkville, Miss. Graduate University 
tucky, B. 8. Prior to entering department was bacteriologist 
Eimendorf Dairy. Three years three months. 

Harry G. Stevens, West LaFayette, Ind. Graduate Ohio State 
versity, B. S. in agriculture. Prior to entering department was 
ployed as dairy herdsman. One year ten months. 

Josephus P. Quinerly, Auburn, Ala.: Graduate North Carolina Agri- 
eultural and Mechanical College, B. 8. Prior to entering department 
was foreman for Naval Academy dairy, Annapolis, Md.; assistant dairy 
and poultry agent Southern Railway Co.; and manager Elmvyiew Farms, 
Grifton, N. (. Three years two months. 

Walter E. Tomson, Bozeman, Mont. Graduate Kansas Agricultural 
College, B. S., and was assistant in dairy husbandry and instructor in 
dairy husbandry at that institution for five years. Eight months. 

J. A, Waldron, East Lansing, Mich. Graduate Michigan Agricultural 
College, B. SS. Prior to present appointment was for various periods 
herdsman at the college; instructor ip agriculture high school, Carlton, 
Minn.: engaged in farming; and was extension worker in the Michigan 
Agricultural College. One year eleven months, 


of Ken 
for the 
Uni 
em 





CREAMERY EXTENSION SPECIALISTS. 


The creamery extension specialists of the dairy division assist cream- 
ery operators in overcoming losses and in improving the quality of their 
product. They also teach them how to make use of the by-products, 
thus adding to the food supply of the country. ‘There are very few 
men available who have the training and experience to qualify them to 
do creamery extension work. Hence, if any of the men now engaged in 
the work were drafted ii would be impossible to replace them with men 
having equal efficiency without considerable loss of time in training 
them to do the work. During the existing emergency it is essential 
that all dairy products be so handled that there will be no losses, and 
that dairy production be maintained at its present level, or even in- 
creased, 

Deferred classification has been requested by the department and al- 
lowed by draft voards in the following cases: 


Nam home address, character of work (see gencral statement), and 
length of service, . 

(. FE. Newlander, Auburn, Ala. Graduate Cornell University, bachelor 

of seience, For four years prior to entering department service was 


instructor in dairy manufactures, Michigan Agricultural College. 
year one month. 


One 


W. F. Gerhoiz, Buhl, Idaho. Attended Wisconsin Dairy School one 
term. Prior to present appointment was for five years employed as 


manager and maker of cheese for several companies, Nine months, 
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R. Jones, St. Albars, Vi. Graduate Washington State College 
aud was instructor in dairying at the college one term: post 


graduate student Cornell University 
terms ; received degree of M. S. in agriculture from Cornell; was as- 
sistant professor in dairying South Dakota State College one term 
One year one month, P 

Owen E. Williams, Washington, D. C. Engaged in investigating the 
manufacture of ice cream, one of the ways of converting dairy products 


and instructor in dairying two 


into food. The work is essential. At present he is working on the 
substitution of glucose and similar products for cane sugar in ice- 


cream manufacture ; also on the preparation of butter fat, so that it 
may be preserved and transported long distances, the latter work hay- 
ing application to butter fat for reconstituting milk from skim-milk 
powder, It would be impossible to secure a man of his training and ex 


perience to take up this work. Graduate Kansas State Agricultura! 
College B.S. Was then employed for one year as instructor in charge 


of dairy husbandry at the Baron de Hirsch School, Woodbine, N. J 
Five years ten months, P 

Edwin HH. Krause, Lincoln, Nebr. Engaged in stimulating the produc- 
tion of cotiage cheese from skim milk and buttermilk, which otherwise 
would be wasted. He is well trained for this work. Graduate Ohie 
State University, B. 8S. Then engaged in dairy farming two seasons 
Nine months. 7 

T. C, Haddon, Rock Hill, 8. C. Engaged in stimulating the production 
of cottage cheese, He is well trained for this work. Craduate Clemson 
Agricultural College, B, 8S. in agriculture, Prior to department service 
was teacher of agriculture and science two terms and assistant in 
= Winthrop Normal and Industrial College two terms, Nine 
months, 

Albert C. Weimar, Washington, D. C. Investigates the manufacture 
of cheese, attempting to develop methods of manufacturing types whose 
importation has been shut off by the war. Lis experience in this de 
pariment also has qualified him for extension work. Graduate Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Lb. S. in agriculture. Two years prior to entering 
department service was president of the Lacrosse Pasteurized Milk Co. 
Light months, 

Floyd R. Farnham, West Raleigh, N. C. Engaged in cheese-factory 
extension work in the mountain regions of the South, inaugurated by 
the department about four years ago. Mr. Farnham has been instru 
meatal in the organization of 20 cheese factories, some of which stil! 
depend on him in a large measure for advice and guidance and expert 
knowledge of cheese making. Cheese specialists are exceptionally scarce, 





and it would be very difficult to secure anyone to fill this position. At 
tended Pennsylvania State College; was instructor in creamery manu 
facture at that college one term and was buttermaker there one term. 
Three years nine months, 
MARKET MILK SPECIALISTS, 
Market milk specialists are engaged in work on the sanitation of 
milk supplies, a most important matter in the conservation of human 


health as well as the conservation of dairy products. They cooperate 
with local authorities in teaching farmers how to produce more whole 
some milk. This improvement enhances the keeping qualities of dairy 
products and prevents loss through spoilage. Practically their entire 
time during the past year has been devoted to cooperation with the 
United States Public Health Service in improving the milk supplies iu 
the vicinity of Army cantonments. It would be practically impossibie 
at this time to replace these employees. The dairy division has had 
unfilled vacancies in this work for nearly a year. 
Deferred classification has been requested by 
allowed by drait boards in the following cases: 


Vame 


the department and 


, home address, character of work 


length of service. 


Harry N. Thomas, Washington, D. C. (in field greater portion of 
time. Graduate University of Nebraska College of Agriculture, Bb. 8. 
in agriculture ; instructor in agriculture, Beatrice (Nebr.) High School, 
1916 ; county agricultural agent, Dawes County, Nebr., one season, One 
year. 

Clarence S$. MaecBride, Washington, D. C. (travels all the time). 
Graduate University of Wisconsin, B. 8. in agriculture. Prior to enter- 
ing department was dairy instructor for State of Washington. One 
year three months. 

Russell S. Smith, Washington, D. C. (travels greater part of time). 
Graduate University of Maine, B. 8. Prior to Government service was 
State dairy and milk inspector in Maine. Three years eight months. 

Clifford W. Wescott, Patten, Me. Graduate University of Maine 
College of Agriculture, B 8S. Prior to entering department was State 
dairy inspector of the Maine department of agricuiture. Six and one- 
Lalf months. 

Benjamin Vener, Springfield, Mass. Works chiefly on milk-plant 
management, dealing with city milk plants. The work reduces losses of 
milk due to wasteful methods and careless handling. It results in more 
wholesome milk being delivered to consumers. It cuts down operat- 
ing expenses by teaching more efficient use of machinery and _ labor. 
Graduate Massachusetts Agricultural College, B. SS. For two years 
prior to entering department service was sanitarian, chemist, and effi- 
ciency expert to Tait Bros., Springfield, Mass. Eight months. 

R J. Posson, Washington, D. C. (in field greater portion of time). 
Engaged in collecting and tabulating data regarding milk production. 
Includes personal work with farmers to determine most economical 
methods of feeding and caring for dairy cows. Results in a definite 
understanding as to the requirements in milk production and leads to 


(see general statement), and 


more economical methods of production. Graduate University of Ne- 
braska, B. 8S. Two years ten months. : 
lH. P. Davis, Alexandria, Va. For a year and a half after entering 


department was engaged in dairy extension work. Since that date has 
had charge of the editorial work of the dairy division. In addition 
has charge of the feeding experiments at the Huntley (Mont.) Irriga- 
tion Experiment Station at the Ardmore (S. Dak.) Dry-Land Experi- 


ment Farm, and at the Iberia (La.) Live Stock Experiment Farm. 
Graduate University of Missouri; received master’s degree from 


Pennsylvania State College; was assistant in dairying at University of 
Illinois ; and assistant in experimental dairy husbandry and Instructor 
in dairy husbandry with Pennsylvania State College. Three years 
eleven months, , 
Thomas W. Mosely, Washington, D. C. Is engaged in the organiza- 
tion of bull associations. The bull-association movement has for its 
object the improvement of dairy cattle through the joint ownership of 
meritorious pure-bred dairy bulls, and it has proved to be one of the 
most effective means of increasing the quality and productiveness of 
dairy cows. It is imperative during the war emergency that dairy pro- 
duction be maintained at the present level and even increased. This can 
best be done with better cows. The Bureau of Animal Industry for the 
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pist year bas endeavored, with practically no success, to secure men 
sufficiently trained to do this work. Very tew men of maturer years are 
available whose training and experience fit them for bull-association 
organization work. Graduate University of Nebraska, B, 8. in agricul 
ture; graduate student University of Chicago, one summer; and assist- 
ant in the dairy laboratories of the University of Nebraska, two terms. 
Five years. 

Frank W. Kehrli, Salt Lake City, Utah. Has charge of bull-associa- 
{ion work in the West. ‘his has for its object the improvement of 
dairy eattle through the joint ownership of meritorious pure-bred dairy 
bulls, and it has proved to be one of the most effective means of increas- 
ing the quality and productiveness of dairy cows. It is imperative 
during the war emergency that dairy production be maintained at its 
present level and even increased. This can best be done by the improve- 
ment of the productive capacity of the cows of this country. It is diffi- 
eult to secure men of maturer years whose training and experience fit 
them for this work Graduate Oregon Agricultural College, B. 8. Was 
field dairyman for this college in cooperation with the Department of 
Agriculture for three years. ‘Three years nine months. 

Elmer V. Ellington, Washington, D. C. (in field all the time). Has 
charge of dairy extension activities of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
in the Middle West, supervising the work of 25 extension workers. This 
position requires, in addition to high-class training, rare qualities for 
tact, judgment, and executive ability. Mr. Ellington has had special 
training for this work through years of employment in this department, 
During the past year the bureau has had practically no success in 
securing men of this training and experience. Very few men of maturer 
years, or women either, are available whose training and experience 
iit them for this work. Graduate University of Missouri, B. 8. in agri 
eulture, For various periods was extension dairyman, assistant pro 
fessor of dairying, and professor of dairying at the University of Idaho. 
Three years two months. 

Joseph B. Shepherd, Ballston, Va. Assists in the dairy extension 
office of the Dairy Division, Attends to all inquiries regarding feeding, 
dairy-herd management, and selection of dairy eattle; also the con- 
struction of silos and dairy buildings. Graduate University of Nebraska, 
B. S. in agriculture. Prior to entering department service was em 
ployed by the Great Western Sugar Co., Scottsbluff, Nebr. Nine months. 

G. E. Braum, Mount Vernon, Wash. Engaged in collecting and 
tabulating data regarding milk production and in personal work with 
farmers to determine the most economical methods of feeding and 
earing for dairy cows. ‘This work results in a definite understanding 
as to the requirements in milk production and leads to more economical 
methods of production. Graduate Pennsylvania State College, B. &. 
Prior to entering department service conducted practical work in Somer- 
set County, Pa., one year. One year. 

Ralph P. Hotis, Vergennes, Vt. Engaged in collecting and tabulating 
data regarding milk production and in personal werk with farmers to 
determine the most economical methods of feeding and caring for dairy 
cows. ‘This work results in a definite understanding as to the require 
ments in milk production and leads to more economical methods ol 
production, Graduate Massachusetts Agricultural College, B.S. Served 
for various periods before entering department as manager of a stock 
farm, instructor in agricultural economics, Massachusetts Agricul 
tural College, and dairyman for the Woodlake Steck Farm, Minne 
apolis, Minn. One year three months. 

Philip A, Wright, Washington, D. ©. Performs analytical work in 
connection with silage investigations, which includes particularly the 
utilization of new crops for silage. Has had long experience in this 
kind of work. Graduate Middlebury College, B. S.; student in Yale 
University, two terms; also received degree of M. A., University of 
Missourt. Seven years three months. 7 

Roy R. Graves, Chevy Chase, Md. Engaged in investigations in the 
breeding of dairy cattle. Has outlined and started some extensive ex 
periments along this line. A number of animals of high butter-fat 
production have been secured, and it is expected that some valuable 
results will be obtained. Graduate Kansas State Agricultural College, 
B. S.: received degree of M. 8., University of Missouri. Prior to present 
appointment was manager of a dairy farm, dairyman in this department, 
and professor of dairy husbandry at Oregon Agricultural College. Two 
years, 

Paul W. Clemmer, Washington, D. C. Performs bacteriological work 
in connection with various dairy products. This werk is conducted with 
a view to eliminate the waste of dairy products by spoilage and to im 
prove their quality. Graduate Pennsylvania State College, B. 8. Trior 
to entering depariment service was assistant chemist, Pennsylvania 
experiment station, and assistant bacteriologist, department of health, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Three years. 

Courtland S. Mudge, Washington, D. C. Performs bacteriological 
work in connection with various dairy products. This work is con 
ducted with a view to eliminate the waste of dairy products by spoil 
age and to improve their quality. Graduate Brown University, Ph. B., 
A. M., and Ph. D. Before entering department service was for various 
periods graduate instructor in biological chemistry at Brown University ; 
instructor in chemistry at Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, 
R. I.; and bacteriologist in the research laboratories of the National 
Canners’ Association, Washington, D. C. One year ten months. 

Clifford L, McArthur, Washington, D. C. (Travels greater part of 
time.) Performs bacteriological work in connection with various dairy 
products. This work is conducted with a view to eliminate the waste 
of dairy products by spoilage and to improve their quality. Graduate 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Coilege, B. S.; received degree of 
M. 8S. from the University of Idaho, and took summer course at the 
University of Chicago and postgraduate work at Rush Medical School. 
Was bacterioiogi.t for the Oregon Agricultural College. Three and one 
half months. 

Harper F. Zoller, Washington, D. C. Is working on methods for 
making casein suitable for gluing purposes in aeroplane construction 
from centralizer buttermilk, a product now largely wasted. The pro 
duction of casein in this country must be increased about 50 per cent 
to meet the shortage due to the lack of imports and increased demand 
on account of aeroplane construction. It is almost impossible to secure 
chemists with proper training for this work. Graduate Lenox College, 
B. 8.; received degree of M. 8. from University of Illinois. Before en 
tering department was for various periods research assistant in astron 
omy and graduate assistant in chemistry in the University of Illinois; 
professor of physical science, University of Puget Sound; and instru: 
tor in organic chemistry, Kansas State Agricultural College. One year 
one month, 

David D. Gray, Fort Collins, Colo. Was charge of the horse-breeding 
work being conducted by this department in cooperation with the 
Colorado Experimental Station at Fort Cellins, Colo. Graduate Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, B. S. Prior to entering department 
had one year’s experience in veterinary work. One year, 








| Years ten months, 
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V. O. McWhorier, Dubois, Idaho. Has charge of the sheep experi 
ment station of the Bureau of Animal Industry at Dubois, Idaho, and 


has been connected with work in sheep investigations fer four years. 
During the past three years he has been trained especially to tak 
charge of the range sheep investigations project These investigations 
have been under way for nine years and are now yielding results of 





immediate value to the producers of wool and mutton in this country 
ite Washington State College, B. S. in agriculture Four years 





_Sewall Wright, Washington, Db. ©. Ilas been employed in = scien 
titie work relating to anima! genetics; also is thoroughly qualified 

tthematician and statistician and has been engaged during recent 
months in some extremely important statistical work bearing directly 





elved degre 


on war activities. Graduate Lombard College, B. S.: re 
Harvard. Two 


of M. S. from University of Illincis and S. D, from 


Ben F. Branden, Beltsville, Md Is assistant in charge of the ani 
Inalhusbandry portion of the experimental farm of the department at 
Beltsville, Md. His duties are those of farm superintendent, covering 
#% wide range of farm activities. The experimental farm plays a funda 





mental part in the work of the Animal Husbandry Division and natu 
rally is vitally connected with the war-emergency program. Graduate 
Purdue University, B. S. in agriculture. Wad practical farm expé 
rience prior to entering departinent. ‘Two years. 


SPECIALISTS IN SWINE PRODUCTION, 

The department is making every effort to increase the production of 
pork in the United States. An intensive campaign is now under way 
in the eight corn-belt States, where many farmers have begun raising 
hogs for the first time. In the Southern Siates additional men, ap 
pointed under the authority conferred by the food-production act, hav 
been placed as assistants to the regular force of swine husbandry agents, 
to stimulate production of pork and to increase the pig-club membership 
The importance ot this work is manifest in view of the fact that pork 
constitutes more than one-half of all the meat produced in this coun 
try and is the mainstay in the ration of the laboring man and the 
soldier The need for increasing the supply of fats is particularly 
acute. Animal fats can be increased more quickly by increasing th: 
number of hogs than in any other manner. 

Deferred classification has been requested by the department and 








allowed by draft boards in the case ef the following « mployees engaged 
in this type of work: 
Nan home address, character of work (see aeneral statement), and 
lenath of service. 
John T. Tingle, Fort Collins, Colo. Graduate Mississippi Agricul 
tural and Mechanical College, B. S. in agriculture: served one term 





as principal of agricultural high school. Eight months. 

‘rom F. Wise. Auburn, Ala. Graduate lowa Agricultural College, 
Be. S. in agriculture ; also had farm experience. Eight months, 

William Kk. Sehneider, Denver, Colo. Graduate Colorado Agricultural 
College. BS. in agriculture. Eight months 

Leonard J. Alien, Corvallis, Oreg. Graduate Oregon Agricultural 
College, M.S. As a pig-club agent has been instrumental in accom- 
plishing valuable results. Two years nine months. 

De Witt T. Meek, Stillwater, Okla. Prior to entering department 
had considerable practical experience with live stock, and for a time 
was secretary of the Federal Live Stock Association of Oklahoma. 
Two vears six months 

Charles R. Bowers, Auburn, Ala “raduate Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, B. S. in agriculture; took post-graduate work 
in animal husbandry Eight months. 

Peter EK. Spinks, Agriculiural College, Mississippi Graduate Mis- 
sissipp! Agricultural and Mechanical Coliege, B. S. in agriculture. 
(me yea 

Lewis H. Fudge, S*. Paul, Minn 
B. S. in agriculture, One year 





Graduate Olio State University, 


iSTS IN BEEF-CATTLE PRODUCTION, 





Beef-cattle production is one of the most important lines of work of 
the Bureau of Ani Industry Specialists have been placed in dif 
ferent sections of the country to assist farmers and ecatticmen in con 
serving all good breeding cows and to emphasize the necessity of 
breeding for a maximum calf crop, preparing permanent pastures, 
li los, and preserving all available feedstuffs. ‘The corn belt 
sses an enormous supply of feed in its corn fodder which has 
r heretofore been completely utilized. It is estimated that ther 
is in the Southeast this year sufficient feed to take care of between 
100.000 and 500,000 eattle, in addition to the number normally pro 
vided for Many problems in beef-cattle production require investiga 
tion by specially qualified experts, and it is generally recognized that 
the experimental work ecnducted by this department has been the hasts 
of the great development of the beef-cattle industry in the South fol- 
lowing the eradication of the cattle tick 
Deferred classification has been requested by t! depariment and 
allowed by draft boards in the following cases: 














Vame, home addre havacter of work (se enere sid menty, and 
length of service. 

Gilbert I Cleland, Canton, Miss CGraduat Kansas Agricultural 
College. Prior to present appointment had practical farm training 
and one year’s experience in swine and beef-cattle production work. 
One vear six months 

L.. W. Summers, Orangeburg, 8. ¢ Graduate Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute; acted as instructor in the Agricultural College of Virginia, 
and previous to entering the department service was engaged in farm- 
ing in Seuth Carolina. Two years. 

FY. fT. Peden, Springdale, N. C Graduate North Carolina College of 
Agricultur: Has had practical farm experience Four years eight 


months 








Smith W. Greene, Collins, Miss. Graduate Purdue University Had 
practical farm experience before entering department Une year five 
month 

Frank W. Fat Washington, PD. ¢ Grad « University of Thli- 
noi B.S Three years 

Carrol J. Goodell, Washington, D. C. (travels in field most 
Graduate Purdue University, in agricultu Spent his « 
on a farm and managed a for tive years prior | tering 
partment seryice rhree years ten months. 

LISTS IN POULTRY P! CTlo 

The work upen which these employees are engaged offers ou c the 
quickest means of increasing the meat supply of the country ‘The 
production of a large supply of poultry and eggs for domestic consump 
tion will result in releasing gre quantities of beef and pork fer 


les very effort is being made to en- 





the use of our Army and the 


courage the production of poultry on general farms and in 
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in order to turn waste material into food for human consumption. 
‘These specialists work in cooperation with the State agencies and have 
been giving chief attention to the great poultry-producing sections of 
the Middle West, which presents the greatest opportunity for securing 
the largest and most immediate results. As a necessary concomitant 
of these extension activities, studies are also being made of various 
problems relating to the feeding, breeding, and management of poultry. 

Deferred Classification has been requested by the department and 
approved by draft boards in the case of the following employees en- 
gaged in tiis work: 





Nane, home address, character of work (sce general statement), and | 


length of service 


Alfred R. Lee, Bladensburg, Md. Graduate of Rhode Island State 
College, Ek. oS. in agriculture. Has general supervision of the 
poultry feeding experiments at the Beltsville farm in connection with 
fhe war emergency work and the administrative work in the Washing- 
ton office Right years nine months. 

R. C. Blake, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
cultural Colege, B. S. in agriculture. Has had wide experience in the 
management of poultry farms. Seven months. 

Rk. H. Wilkins, Washington, D. C. Graduate of Illinois State Uni- 
versity and Cornell University. Was poultry instructor and investi 
giitor in Massachusetts and Kentucky for two years pricy to present 
appointment. Ten months. 

Leo J. Brosemer, Lafayette, Ind. Prior to present appointment was 
manager of a commercial poultry plant, poultry-club agent for the 
department in Tennessee, and associate editor of the Reliable Poultry 
Journal. Two years four months, 

Carl F. Weihman, Bryan, Tex. Attended Pennsylvania State College 
three years, specializing in poultry. lad three years’ practical ex- 
perience in farming and poultry breeding. Eight months. 

Philip Hl. Mayes, Stillwater, Okla. Graduate of Oklahoma Agri 
eultural and Mechanical College, B. 8S. in agriculture. During his 
college course did considerable work on the pouliry farm in con- 
nection with the feeding, care, incubation, and other matters relating 
to poultry production. Nine months, 

Sheppard Haynes, Beltsville, Md Assists in poultry work being 
conducted at the Beltsville farm. The poultry experimental work at 
the farm is a vitel part of the emergency war program because of its 
hearing upen the poultry industry of the country. Prier to entering 
department service hat! about ten year’s practical experience in feeding, 
breeding, and management of poultry. One year five months. 


Graduate of Massachusetts Agri 


FOREST SERVICE. 
FOREST SUPERVISORS 


A forest supervisor is in direct administrative charge of one or 
more national forests, with an average area to look after of more 
than 1,000,000 acres. Hle has control of a ranger force of from 5 to 
20 men, and is responsible for their training, leadership, direction, and 
support. He negotiates all timber sales for his forest, except those 
of small size, which are handled by the rangers, and those of very 
Jarge size, Which are handled by the district forester or the forester. 
After sales are negotiated he is responsible for their administration. 
He plans and supervises trail, telephone, and other improvements for his 
forest. He issues grazing and special-use permits, and is responsible to 
the public, to his ranger force, and to the district forester for the effl- 
cient handling of a large volume of business. Al! funds on the national 
forests are expended under the immediate direction of the forest super- 
visor, necessitating an accurate grasp of the fiscal regulations. He is 
expert in both office and field work. A supervisor within draft age, 
in many instances, is technically trained for his work. During the 
war especially heavy duties devolve upon hiin, because with a depleted 
subordinate force he is under the necessity of efficiently handling as 
large a timber business as before the war and a greatly increased grazing 
business, since it has been the effort throughout the national forests 
to increase the grazing to the utmost limit in order to augment the 
country’s supply of meat. In every case where deferred classification 
for a forest supervisor has been requested there are special considera- 
tions which make {ft impossible to replace him without substantial 
inaterinl loss and detriment to the work, 

Deferred classification has been requested by the department and 
allowed by draft boards in the following cases: 


Name, home address, character of work (see gencral statement), and 
length of service. 

Edward P. Ancona, Taos, N. Mex. Deputy forest supervisor, Carson 
National Forest. Graduate Pennsylvania State College, B.S. Employed 
one summer on State forest in Pennsylvania and about a year on chest- 
nut-blight work in same State. Entered Forest Service in a_recon- 
noissance party on the Snoqualmie Forest. Five years five months. 

Elliott S. Barker, Taos, N. Mex, Forest supervisor, Carson National 
Yorest. Graduate New Mexico Normal University; also six months in 
Illinois College of Photography. During school vacations worked at 
ranching and sawmilling. Entered Forest Service as assistant forest 
ranger. Nine years five and one-half months. 

Charles N. Hammond, Hot Springs, Ark. Deputy forest supervisor, 
Arkansas National Forest. Graduate Pennsylvania State College, B. 8. 
in forestry. Prior to appointment was employed by the Pennsylvania 
Chestnut Blight Commission, and also assisted in a timber reconnols- 
sance on the Crater Forest. Four years four months, 

hk, ¥. Heintzleman, Eugene, Oreg. oer forest supervisor, Cascade 
National Forest, with all qualifications for filling any supervisor vacancy 
that may occur in district 6. Graduate Pennsylvania State Forest Acad- 
emy; two years Yale Forest School. For one year in charge of State 
forest reservation in Pennsylvania. Prior to present appointment em- 
ployed as forest guard on Kaniksu Forest. Eight years three months. 

Jay Higgins, Halsey, Nebr. Forest supervisor, Nebraska National 
Forest. Graduate Unive rsity of Nebraska, B. S. in forestry. Entered 
Forest Service as a guard on one of the Colorado forests. Prior to 
appointment had experience in sawmill and nursery work. Ten years 
one month. 

Arthur IF. C. Hoffman, Pagosa Springs, Colo. Forest supervisor, San 
Juan Forest, Graduate Iowa State College, B. S. in forestry. During 
the summer of 1909 engaged in timber estimating, mapping, planting, 
and collecting data for volume and yield tables. During the summer of 
1910 employed by the Forest Service as student assistant, being e eee 
in extensive timber reconnoissance on the White River Forest. even 
years two and one-half months, : 

Lesie fT. Mahurin, Glenwood Sprins, Colo. In addition to handling a 
large amount of administrative work on the Holy Cross National Forest, 
assumes many responsibilities comparable to those of a deputy super 
visor, Six years four months, 
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Charles D, Simpson, Monipelier, Idaho. Forest supervisor, Caribou 
National Forest. Graduate four-year course in chemistry U niversity of 
Minnesota, specializing in botany and economics and special course in 
stock judging, veterinary science, and agronomy. lad prev ious practi- 
cal experience in stock raising; also worked as forest guard in the 
employ of the Minnesota State forestry service. Four years eleven and 
one-half months, 

John W. Spencer, Collbran, Colo, Forest supervisor, Battlement Na- 
tional Forest. Graduate Emporia College (Kans.), B. S.; Yale Forest 
School, M. Fk. Entered Forest Service as a field assistant on the Crook 
Forest. Prior to appointment had experience in timber cruising, map- 
ping, and surveying. Seven years three and one-half months. 

James C. Whitham, Miles City, Mont. lorest supervisor, Sioux Na- 
tional Iorest. Graduate Iowa State College, B. &., specializing in for- 
estry. Entered Forest Service as a forest guard. Seven years four 
months, 

DISTRICT FOREST RANGERS, 


A district forest ranger is responsible for protecting from fire one or 
more districts of a national forest, usually involving an area of from 
100,000 to 250,000 acres. In most instances privately owned lands 
are intermingled with the Government holdings. The district ranger 
conducts with the public the business arising on his district, including 
timber sales, the management of grazing, special uses of various sorts 
and the free use of timber. He frequently has one or more assistants 
on timber-sale work, and in the fire season he may have as many as 
three or four patrolmen working under his direction. In fighting fires 
he may suddenly be thrown into the control of from 100 to 500 men, 
The success of a district ranger depends upon a number of factors, 
important among which are complete knowledge of his district, includ- 
ing the location of corners and land lines dividing private from Goy- 
ernment lands, and wide acquaintance with the local people. In some 
instances a man may be so highly qualified for his place that he can 
not be replaced without the most serious detriment to the business of 
the forest and annoyance to the local public. It is of the utmost im- 
»oriance that at least 50 per cent of the district rangers on any forest 
pe experienced men, since it is hazardous to depend upon inexperienced 
men for more than half the ranger districts. In all cases where aft 
davits were tiled for district rangers it was because of the conditions 
above indicated, 

Deferred classification has been requested by the department and 
allowed by draft boards in the following cases: 


Name, home address, character of work (see general statement), and 
length of service, 


Wayne I’, Alexander, Livingston, Mont. Forest ranger, West Boulder 
ranger district, Absaroka National Forest, Attended a short course 
in forestry at Missoula and business college. Entered the Forest 
Service as a guard. Had previous experience in logging camps and 
in handling horses. Vive years two months, 

Karl] C. Allan, Kilgore, Idaho. Forest ranger, district 2, Targhee 
National Forest. Prior to entering the Forest Service had conside1 
able experience in stock raising. Four years nine months, 

Charles KE. Brackett, Nicholia, Mont, Forest ranger, Sheep Creek 
ranger district, Be averhead National Forest. Attended Yankton (3%. 
Dak.) College ‘and Ranger School, University of Montana. Has had 
long experience in the Forest Service and is a particularly valuable 
grazing man. [Prior to entering Government service had considerable 
experience in handling live stock. Seven years one-half month. 

James TP. Brown, Silver Bow, Mont. Forest ranger, Fleecer district, 
Deerlodge National VTorest, Grandate Pennsylvania State College, 
B. S. in forestry. Worked in nursery for Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ; 
also experience in tree plinting in West Virginia. Five years. 

William IF. Cochran, Columbine, Colo, Forest ranger, Three Forks 
ranger district, Routt National Forest. Vrior to present appointment 
Was employed three summers as temporary laborer and fire guard in the 
Forest Service, Lad previous experience in surveying. Three years 
one-half month. 

Charles K. Cooperrider, Cowles, N. Mex. Forest ranger, Panchuela- 
La Mesa ranger district, Santa Fe National Forest. Graduate Ohio 
University, B. S. Taught three years in high school, one year college, 
and served one year as high-school principal. Entered the Forest Serv- 
ice as assistant forest ranger. Two years cleven and one-half months. 

Fred W. Croxen, Winslow, Ariz. Forest ranger, Bly ranger district, 
Coconino National Forest. Short course in forestry and animal hus- 
bandry at jowa Agricultural College. Entered Forest Service as an 
assistant forest ranger. Had previous experience in cattle ranching, 
lumbering, and tree planting. Six years ten months. 

John C, Davis, Alturas, Cal. Forest ranger, Devil's Garden district, 
Modoc National Forest. Was forest guard one summer before perma 
nent appointment. Prior to appointment had practical experience in 
stock raising. Two years ten months. 

Walter W. Douglas, Merrimac, Cal. Forest ranger, Merrimae dis 
trict, Plumas National Forest. Had practical experience in building 
cabins, trails and roads, and telephone lines, wid in timber cruising, 
before entering service; also in handling cattle, beth on summer and 
winter range. Four years eight and one-half months. 

Willlam B. Fay, Hesperus, Colo. Forest ranger, La Plata ranger 
district, Durango National Forest. Had experience in road surveys and 
road work and in handling stock. Entered Forest Service as a guard. 
Four years six and one-half months, 

Leland Fouts, MacFarland, Tenn. Assistant forest ranger, Hiawas- 
see ranger district, Cherokee-Georgia purchase area, Served as guard 
in Forest Serviee two years before permanent appointment and had 
prior experience in lumbering. Four years five months, 

Frank Gray, Cedar, Colo. Forest ranger, Glade ranger district, 
Montezuma National Forest. Attended State Normal, Alva, Okla., one 
year, and State Normal, Springfield, Mo., one year, and afterwards 
taught school. Prior to entering the Forest Service had experience in 
stock raising. ‘'wo years two months. 

James I. Hateh, Gallina, N. Mex. Forest ranger, Gallina ranger dis- 
trict, Santa Fe National Forest. Entered Forest Service as a_ forest 
guard. Prior to appointment had practical experience in lumbering. 
Five years four months. : 

Harry D. Hauser, South Pass, Wyo. Forest ranger, Washakie Na- 
tional Forest. Served as field assistant and as guard in the Torest 
Service before permanent appointment. Had previous sawmill experi- 
ence. Three years seven months. 

William E. Hedges, Natural Bridge Station, Va. Forest. ranger, 
South Side ranger district, Natural Bridge purchase area. [Employed 
on ranger duties since entering Forest Service. Prior to appointment 


had experience in surveying, lumbering, handling stock on range, and 
sawmilling. ‘Two years three months, 
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Louis R. Hillmon, New Meadows, Idaho. Forest ranger, districts 6 
and 7, Weiser Nationa! Forest. Prior to appointment was employed 
two winters at timber work in lumber camps in Liaho. Six years, 

William E. Jackson, Denver, Colo. Forest ranger. Attended Ana- 
conda (Mont.) College four years; United States Naval Academy, two 
vears: Kansas State University, two ycars; University Forest School, 
two Years, Five years seven months. 

Wallwin T. Job, Kanab, Utah. Forest ranger, Kaibab National For- 
est. Prior to appointment worked with surveying party and in sur- 
yevor’s office approximately 6 months; also bad 10 months’ experi- 
ence in ranch work. Eight years nine months. 

Robert Johnson, Wensper, Maho. Forest ranger, district 1, Lemhi 
National Forest. Previous experience on cattle ranch. ‘Three years 
eight months. 

Jobn V. Leighou, Dolores, Colo, Forest ranger, assigned to timber 
sale work on Montezuma National Forest. Attended Bloomsburg (Pa.) 
State Normal one year; Bucknell University, two years; Pennsylvania 
State College, three years, graduating BB. 8. in forestry. Prior to ap- 
pointment to present position had lumbering experience aiid worked in 
n reconnoissance crew on Bighorn Forest. Five years two months. 

Harvey J. Lickel, Trout Lake, Wash. Forest ranger, Mount Adams 
ranger district, Columbia National Forest. Attended South Dakota 
Siate Normal School three and one-half years; Oregon Agricultural 
College, two and one-half years; University of Washington, rangers’ 
short course in forestry. Was reared on a stock farm; entered Forest 
Service as a forest guard. Seven years 104 months. 

Lenjamin H. Lowe, Moon, S. Dak. Forest ranger, Limestone ranger 
district, Harney National Forest. Entered Forest Service as a guard. 
Ilad previous experience in lumbering. Two years nine months, 

Corley B. McFarland, Landax, Oreg. Forest ranger, west boundary 
yanger district, Cascade National Forest. Graduate Southern lowa 
Normal School. Had steck-raising, logging. and lumbering experience 
prior to Government employment. Entered Forest Service as forest 
guard and has been employed on permanent improvement and protec- 
tion work Light years three and one-half months. 

Neal O. MeKinley, Rye, Colo. Forest ranger, Greenhorn ranger dis- 
trict, San Isabel National Forest. Entered Forest Service as guard. 
Itad previous experience in lumbering. Two years six and one-half 
months, 

Woodfred Grady Miller, Imnaha, Oreg. Forest ranger, Imnaha 
ranger district, Wallowa National Forest. Lad experience in sheep 
aising and sawmill work prior to entering department service; ap- 
pointed to Forest Service as a forest guard. Five years one month. 

Sanferd Mills, Dubois, Wyo. Forest ranger, Washakie National For- 
est. Lived on ranch until entering Forest Service and was experi- 
enced in handling live stock. Five years eight months. 

(jeorge BE. Moore, Currant, Nev. Forest ranger, district 3, Nevada 
National Forest. Three years at Utah Agricultural College. Prior to 
appointment bad general sawmill experience. Two years seven months, 

Stephen A. Nash-Boulden, Descanso, Cal. Forest ranger, Descanso 
district, Cleveland National Forest. Experienced in grazing and ranch- 
ing. Served as forest guard for one summer before permanent appoint- 
ment. Has been a forest ranger during entire period in service. Four 
years five and one-half months. 

Roseo C. Nicholson, Clayton, Ga. Forest ranger, Clayton ranger dis- 
irict, Savannah purchase area. Attended Georgia Agricultural College 
business course one year, mining and engineering course two and a 
half years. Served in Forest Service two summers as forest guard be- 
fore permanent appointment. Tour years three months. 

Lerry W. Phelps, Fraser, Colo, Forest ranger, Byers district, Arap- 
naho Nationai Forest. Two years at Gates Academy, Neligh, Nebr., 
scientific course: course in surveying and mapping, International Cor- 
respondence Schools. Had considerable experience in logging opera- 
tions and at sawmills, also in handling stock, previous to entering 
Forest Service. One year five months. 

Frank F. Poley, Sulphur Springs, Colo. Forest ranger, Arapaho Na- 
tional Forest. From spring of 1910 to fall of 1914 employed as tempo- 
rary laborer, foreman of planting crews, and forest guard in the Forest 
Service. Five years three and one-half months. 

Robert G, Schreck, Ely, Minn. Forest ranger. Superior National For- 
est. Graduate Iowa State College, B. 8S. in forestry. Prior to per- 
ianent appointment worked for four summers as forest guard. Three 
years seven and one-half months, 

Joseph L. Sheppard, Evanston, Wyo. Forest ranger, employed on 
important timber-sale operations on Wasatch National Forest. Preyi- 
ous to entering Forest Service had experience in handling live stock. 
Three years two months. 

Lionel H. Sherman, Dayton, Wyo. Forest ranger, Tongue ranger dis- 
trict, Bighorn National Forest. Entered Forest Service as a forest 
suard. Previous experience in handling live stock, Four years six 
months 

I. M. Varner, Soda Springs. Idaho, Forest ranger, district 8, Cache 
National Forest. Attended University of Idaho two years. Prior to 
appointment had nine vears’ experience in lumbering; also experience 
in surveying. Was forest guard two summers before permanent ap- 
pointment in Forest Service. Three years seven months. 

Ilenry G. White, Detreit, Oreg. Forest ranger, Detroit ranger dis- 
trict, Santiam National Forest. Since entering Ferest Service has been 


engaged chiefly in trail and telephone construction, scaling, and fire | 


protection, Seven years one and one-half months. 

Norman C, White, Bly, Oreg. Forest ranger, Bly ranger district, 
Fremont National Forest. Practical experience in surveying prior to 
entering Forest Service, where he has been employed as forest guard, 
¢hiefiy on grazing and timber work. Six vears five and one-half months, 

Arthur A. Wood, Lost City, W. Va. Forest ranger, Potomac ranger 
district, Shenandoah Purchase Area. Entered Forest Service as a forest 
guard. Prior to appointment had practical experience in stock raising. 
Five years two months. 

FOREST EXAMINERS. 


A forest examiner is a technically trained forester who is assiened to 
2 national forest to assist the supervisor in estimating timber, in laying 
out and making timber sales, and in the administration of sales after 
they are negotiated. Ile assists in all other forest operations and 
activitles, such as planting and all manner of special forest studies, 
and also assists in the general administration work as the need may 
arise, ‘The forest examiner is the supervisor's technieal expert in tim- 
ber matters. If assigned to a district office, a forest examiner is usually 
employed on special timber work, such as general timber reconnoissance, 
or the study of sylvicultural problems, or he may be assigned from forest 
to forest for work under the direction of the forest supervisor, So large 
a proportion of the forest examiners formerly in the Forest Service 
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have entered the military service that it would be impossible to replacs 
any of the men for whom deferred classification has been requested 
Without equivalent loss in some other direction. 
Deferred classification has been requested by the department and 
allowed by draft boards in the following cases: 
Vame, home address, character of work (see gcneral statement), and 
iength of ervice, 
_R. HI. Easterbrooks, Laramie, Wyo. Forest examiner, engaged in 
timber-sale work on the Medicine Bow Forest. Attended University of 
Illinois one year; University of Michigan, four years. Had previous 
experience in lumbering, surveying, tree planting, timber cruising, and 
fire fighting. Two years five and one-half months 
Oliver IF. Ericson, Austin, Oreg. Forest examiner, Whitman Na- 
tional Forest. Graduate Bethany College (Kans.), A. B.; University 
of Washington (Wash.), M.S. F. Before entering service was employed 
during school vactions on forest reconnoissance work. Five years 
two months, 
Andrew Hutton, Laramie, Wyo. Forest examiner, assigned to timber- 
sale work on the Rio Grande National Forest. Graduate Pennsylvania 
State College, B. S. in forestry. Was employed two summers by Forest 
Park Reservation Commission of New Jersey, surveying boundary lines, 
marking lines, locating corners, cabin buildings, ete. Three years one 
and one-half months. ; 
B. BE. Leete, Custer, S. Dak. Forest examiner. Graduate Yale, B. 
A., and Yale Forest School, M. F. Two years eleven and one-half 
months. 
Allen W. Murdock, Het Sulphur Springs, Colo. Forest examiner. 
Arapaho National Forest. Graduate University of Michigan, A. B. and 
M.S. F. Spent college summer vacations two years as fire warden in 
Michigan and one year as field assistant on Whitman Forest. Four 
years two and one-half months. 
Wallace J. Pearce, Fort Collins, Colo. Forest examiner, Colorado 
National Forest. Attended Colorado College two years. Engaged in 
trail, telephone, and fire-guard work. Entered Forest Service as an 
tant on the Pike Forest nursery. Four years one month. 
Ward Shepard, Albuquerque, N. Mex. Forest examiner, district office, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., assisting the chief of operation. Graduate 
Harvard, A. B., and Harvard Forest School, M. F. Entered Forest 
Service as forest assistant. Five years. 
Edwin H. Steffen, Yreka, Cal. Forest examiner, in charge of silvi- 
culture activities on Modoc Forest. Graduate Iowa State College, B. 8S. 
I’. Prior to present appointment served in Forest Service as guard and 
as forest assistant in technical forest work. Five years six and one- 
half months. 

Charles Steuart, Mancos, Colo. Forest examiner, Montezuma Na- 
tional Forest. Graduate Colorado College, F. E., and Yale Forest 
School, M. F. Entered Forest Service as a field assistant. Had pre- 
vious experience in timber crutsing. Four years one and one-half 
months. 

Myron W. Thompson, Denver, Colo. Forest examiner, in charge of 
the office of sylvicuiture (Denver), substituting for regular incumbent 
how on military leave in France; only experienced man available with 
complete knowledge of timber-sale conditions of district 2. Graduate 
Massachusetts Agricuitural College, B. S., and Yale Forest School, M. F. 
During college vacations worked in forestry fleld parties. Entered 
aren Service as forest assistant. Six years eleven and one-half 
months. 

Karl W. Tinker, Deadwood, S. Dak. Forest examiner, Black Hills 
National Forest. Graduate Michigan Agricultural College, B. S. F.3 
Yule Forest School, M. F. Two years eleven and one-half months. 

Ernest T. Wolf, Cody, Wyo. Forest examiner. Graduate Iowa State 
College, B. S. F. Prior to permanent appointment served one summer 
as field assistant in Forest Service. Had previous practical experience 
in woods and lumber yards. Four years. 





ass 


GRAZING EXAMINERS AND GRAZING ASSISTANTS. 


Grazing examiners and grazing assistants are technically trained 
grazing experts. When assigned to a nationl forest they make an 
expert examination or survey of the range resources, the range allot- 
ments to different classes of stock, and the methods followed in handling 
the stock on the range, and recommend changes in numbers of stock, 
class of stock, methods for their handling, and needed range improve- 
ments, in order to eliminate destructive overgrazing or unnecessary 
undergrazing throughout the forest. Where important changes in 
grazing management are necessary following the survey the grazing 
examiner or grazing assistant assists the supervisor in seeing that they 
are properly made. If assigned to a district office he serves as the 
district forester’s technical expert on the grazing capacity of ranges and 
methods of range utilization. When assigned to research he collects 
data and develops improved methods of range management for ap- 
plication in range administration. Grazing examiners and grazing 
assistants may be assigned from forest to forest, from forest to district 
office, or from one district to another wherever the need for their 
services is most urgent. 

At the beginning of the war all available grazing examiners and 
grazing assistants were assigned to make a close but rapid examina 
tion of the national forest ranges with a view to decide where it would 
be possible to take care of more stock without greatly endangering the 
vermanent welfare of the range. The special work of these men has 
iad much to do with the emergency increases of cattle and sheep on 
the national forests in 1918, amounting to about one-half million sheep 
and one-quarter million cattle. The maintenance of these increased 
numbers of stock without danger of unwarranted damage to the range 
and to live-stock production next year, and in future years, necessi 
tates a close watch of range and stock by grazing experts. The work 
of grazing examiners and giazing assistants differs in the degree of 
technical as well as administrative responsibility. 

Deferred classification has been requested by the department and 
allowed by draft boards in the following cases: 


Na e, home addr¢ ge, character of work (se gene al statement), and 
le noth of service. 


Mark Anderson, Ogden, Utah. Grazing examiner. Attended Acad- 
emy of Idaho three years; University of Idaho, two years’ work at 
Forestry School. Prior to permanent appointment, served as forest 
guard one summer. Five years five and one-half months. 

Raymond J. Beeraft, Ogden, Utah. Grazing examiner, district office, 
Ogden, Utah. Graduate Weber Academy, Ogden, Utah; student, Utah 
Agricultural College one year, agriculture and botany; and at Utah 
Agricultural College one year. Two years four months, 
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William RK. Chapline, J: 


CONGRESSTION Ady 


, Washington, D.C. (In the field about seven 





months in every year.) Grazing examiner. Graduate University of 
Nebraska, B. S., specializing in forestry and botany, Before re 
eciving permanent appointment was employed by Forest Service for 
part time during three years. Experience in Forest Service as planting 
issistant, nursery work, tield sistant, und forest guard. Six years one- 
halt month 

Lyon T. Deuglas, Denver, Cole. Grazing examiner, district office, 
Ty ‘ Graduate University of Nebraska, B. SS.) Had practical ex 
perionce in lambering and worked Qae summer with Ohio Forestry Com- 
mn i before appointment to present position. Has studied the ranges 
‘ jistviet 2 and knows more about them than any other man, Seven 


rs two months. 


i. 1, Douthitt, Alameda, Cal. Grazing examiner. Studied forestry, 
botany, and allied subjects at University of Nebraska. Since entering 
tore Service has specialized ou range investigations and administra 
tion Five years four months. 

Walher L. Dutten, Baker, Oreg Grazing examiner, Whitman Na- 
fional Forest Graduate Oregon Agricultural College, B, &. Km- 
ployed as forest guard during college vacation. Five years two 
immonth 

Leon C. Tinrit, Missoula, Mont. Grazing examiner, district 1. 
Graduate University of Nebraska, B, 8., in forestry. Served as forest 
suard in the Forest Service two summers before permanent appoint- 


ment Three years six months. 

John Craig Kuhrs, Oakridge, Oreg. 

tional Forest. Attended public and high schools and three years at 
Vennsyivania State College. Entered Forest Service as guard. Seven 
years six and one-half months. 
“ ‘Theodore B. Nichols, Odgen, Utah. Grazing assistant. Graduate 
University of Nebraska, B. S. and M, A. Employed by Forest Service 
during college vacations as field assistant and forest guard for four 
years previous to permanent appointment, exclusively on range-manage- 
ment work, in which he is ranked as a specialist. Four years five 
months, 

Jesse L. Peterson, Portland, Oreg. Grazing examiner, assigned to the 
district office at Portland, Oreg., spending entire time on work looking 
to increase of range carrying capacity, betterment of range manage- 
ment, etc. Six years six months, 

ENGINEERS AND ASSISTANT ENGINEERS IN FOREST PRODUCTS, 

Engineers and assistant engineers in forest products conduct tests 
to determine the mechanical or —_ properties of wood as a ma- 
terial, such as bending and compression strength, stiffness, hardness, 
ete., and tests to determine the physical properties of wo as a ma- 
terial, Including such factors as shrinkage as influenced by moisture, 
rate of transmission of moisture, etc. Supplemental tests are also con- 
ducted of various special wood products and of methods of kiln-dryin 
to aid in the practical application of results. The war activities 0 
these men have included a wide range of tests to form the basis for 
the selection, conditioning, nnd use of wood for airplanes, ships, vehicles, 
boxes, gunstocks, etc In the case of airplanes, for example, strength 
and other tests furnish the basis for the determination of suitable 
species; for design in which weight, strength, etc., are vital factors; 
for specifications covering both raw materials and finished parts to per- 
mit the elimination of poor and the retention of satisfactory material 
and parts; for developing methods of kiln-drying and for checking the 
methods so developed; for developing built-up material, such as ply 
wood, laminated parts, jointed parts, etc. The work of engineers and 
assistant engineers differs in the degree of technical as well as ad- 
ministrative responsibility. 

A very serious situation exists at the forest-products laboratory on 
account of the difficulty of securing and holding technical men with the 
proper training and experience to conduct the investigations called for 
by the Army and Navy and other agencies of the Government in the 
prosecution of the war. The technical men at the laboratory have all 
been trained along highly specialized lines, and it would be difficult 
if not impossible to replace them. They have been selected with great 
care, but many of them are within the draft age for the reason that 
it has not been possible to secure older men with the necessary qualifi- 
cations and experience, In view of the importance and urgency of the 
work which the laboratory has been called upon to do, and the scarcity 
of qualified men available for it, it is highly necessary that cverything 
possible be done to retain the experienced men already there. 

Deferred classification has been requested by the department 
nilowed by draft boards in the following cases: 

Name, home address, charactcy of work (see general statcment), and 
length of service, 

William S. Broome, Madison, Wis, Assistant engineer in forest prod- 
ucts. Graduate department of civil engineering, Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. Served as rodman and mstrument man on various 
railroads in the South and West; considerable experience in valuation 
and construction work on these roads. Five and one-half months. 

Lorraine J. Markwardt, Madison, Wis. Engineer in forest products. 
Graduate University of Wisconsin, B. 8S, in civil engineering, and con- 


Grazing examiner, Deschutes Na- 


and 


sulting engineer. Three years nine and one-half months, 
larry J. Rosenthal, Madison, Wis. Assistant engineer in forest 


products. Graduate Purdue University, B. 8S. Employed one and one- 
half years in the engineering department in the city of Rockford, I11., 
and as construction engineer for the Inland Stecl Co. for a like period. 
Three months 

J. 1. Studley, Madison, Wis. Assistant engineer in forest products, 
Graduase school of forestry, University of Washington, specializing in 
forest products, Worked at Seattle timber-testing laboratory and in 
the mill and on the kilns of the Bryant Mill Co., Seattle. Prior to 
present appointment was employed four field seasons by Forest Serv- 
‘ce on cruising, timber sale, homestead-claims examination, patrol, main- 
tenance, construction, and improvement work. Eight and onc-half 
months 

Lars A. Welo, Madison, Wis. 


Engineer in forest products, Graduate 


North Dakota Agricultural College; graduate University of Illinois, 
M. &.: candidate for Ph. D., University of California; taught in high 


hool two years; employed two years as draftsman, engineering de- 
partment, North Dakota Agricultural College; engaged five years in 
sraduate work and research in physics. Two months, 

James ©. Bixby, Madison, Wis. Has immediate charge of the section 
of computing, and in that capacity is engaged in supervising the cal- 
culation of final results from origical test data secured in the various 
sections, but especially in timber tests. Since entering the Forest Sery- 
ice has been connected mostly with timber-testing work, and conse- 


quently has become thoreughly famlilar with the methods of handling 
tc 
arity 


the 
pul li 


data secured 


and their preparation for presentation in 
ations, ete. 


It has taken years to acquire this degree of famil 
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with the work, and at the present time, when the timber 
has been more than quadrupled on account of national-defense prob 
lems, lis training and experience is invaluable in the analysis inter 
pretation, and application of the data, much of which have been col 
lected over the past 15 years, Attended School of Mechanical Engineer 
ing, Purdue University, two years; similar course in University of 
Wisconsin, one and a half years; student assistant in timber testing 
work at the Purdue Laboratory, two years. Eleven years. r 

Melvin E. Diemer, Madison, Wis. As chemist in forest products con 
ducts investigations of the chemical properties of woods and other 
forest products and of the application of the results in such industries 
as pulp and paper making, hardwood distillation, manufacture of ethyl 
or grain alcohol from wood waste, preparation of naval stores treat 
ment of woods to prevent decay or to reduce fire hazard, ete. The war 
activities of this employee have included a rather wide range of special 
probleins, dealing with improved processes for the manufacture of pul ) 
and paper; efforts to increase the production of such war assentials “4 
acetate of lime resulting from hardwood distillation; the use of various 
forest products in gas warfare, both offensive and defensive; attempt 
to increase the production of ethyl or wood alcohol from wood wast: 
in order to reduce the demands fer grain; development of waterproof 
glues in ordes to permit a_better utilization of wood in airplanes, ete 
Graduate University of Wisconsin, B. A., M. A. (chemistry) * and 
Ph. D. (chemistry). Served for one year as part-time instructor in 
chemistry in the University of Wisconsin, and for two years was en- 


-testing work 


gaged principally in scientific photographic work for University of 
Wisconsin, Six years seven months. 


Matthew E. Dunlap, Madison, Wis. As architectural assistant ip 
forest products, was engaged prior to the war in an investigation of 
methods of fireproofing wood by means of surface coatings, impregna 
tions, and improved methods ¢f design. Since the war started has 
been engaged entirely on national-defense problems of immediate im- 
portance, chiefly in airplane construction, namely, a study of the rela. 
tion between the humidity of the air and the aoltuee content of wood 
study of methods of finishing woods to make them resistant to mois’ 
ture, and study of certain problems involved in the manufacture of 
wooden screw plugs for shrapnel. The data obtained is being used 
by certain branches of the Army and Navy. He could not be replaced 
at this time without serious delay in the work and material loss to the 
Nation. Hits work is meg ee sd related to much-needed improvements 
in the manufacture and finishing of airplane propellers. Graduate 
College of Architecture, University of Ilinols; subsequently employed 
as architectural engineer in Chicago. One year six months. 

Ralph Reginald Randell, Portland, Oreg. As assistant district engi- 
neer, is in charge of water-power problems in district 2. In addition, 
assists the district engineer in matters relating to road construction 
and the general operations of the branch of engineering, the duties of 
which have been recently largely increased. wraduate University of 
Washington, B. S and C. E. Employed as rodman, junior topographer, 
and 4 engineer in United States Geological Survey; entered Forest 
Service as junior engineer. Four years four and one-half months. 

Stanley Skidmore, Madison. Wis. As laboratory ald and engincer, 
directs the work of a force of 12 men, in which capacity he is r 
sponsible for the proper execution of the timber-testing work as outlined 
by the technical staff. His long experience along this line has made 
him familiar with the technique of timber testing, the operation and 
care of testing machines, and the preparation of material for test. 
Five years six and one-half months. 

Ray C. Tuttle, Madison, Wis. As examiner in forest products, con- 
ducts important war emergency work at the Madison Laboratory. In 
order to make the results of these investigations available for use by 
the Army, the Navy, and other governmental and private agencies, 
they must be incorporated in reports, which must be technically cor- 
rect and readily ui derstandable. This requires review by a man who 
{is both a trained engineer and a good writer. ‘The work of technical 
review which this emplovee is doing is an essential part of the war 
investigations at the Madison Laboratory, and, in view of the scarcity 
of technically trained men. it would be very diffeult to secure a 
properly qualified man to fill his place. Graduate Uaiversity of Wis- 
consin, B. S.; two years in College of Nngineering and three years in 
College of Letters and Science, with special courses in English and 
journalism. Six months. 


Bureau or CHEMISTRY. 
Vame, home address, character of work, and length of service. 


Elliott Q. Adams, Washington, D. C. Has been instrumental in de- 
signing a number of devices which have proven of great assistance it 
the study of a method for the manufacture of phthalic anhydride on « 
large scale. This article is one of the most important intermediates 
used in the preparation of synthetic dyestuffs. las also designed cer- 
tain pieces of apparatus in connection with the study of anthracene, 
which has been of material assistance. Has collaborated in a study 
of the absorption of gases by charcoal. The apparatus which Dr, Adams 
has designed in the latter connection has proven of great service, and 
it is felt that his work will be of great importance in gas-defensive 
warfare. Because of his knowledge of optical instruments he has been 
of much service to the chemists of the Signal Corps. He has also 
studied several compounds which are of importance in aerophotography 
and has been able to give the Signal Corps much information of great 
value along this line. The very important lines of investigation which 
have been brought to a conclusien by him could not have been completed 
had he be.n called in the draft. Graduate In chemical engineering, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. For several years was re- 
search assistant with the General Electric Co. Was also teaching fel- 
low one year, assistant one year, and instructor two years in the de 
partment of chemistry at the University of California. One year one 
month, 

Joseph A, Ambler, Washington, D, C. Has been engaged upon a very 
valuable line of work in the study of phthalic anhydride and a study 
of charcoal, which have a direct relation to work connected with the 
successful prosecution of the war. Completed chemistry course at th: 


Shefficld Scientific School, receiving degree of E, » BD. also took 
special course in chemistry at the Yale Graduate School, receiving 
degree of Ph. PD. Prier to entering department was laboratory 


assistant three years at the Sheffield Scientific School, professor of 
chemistry three years at Acadia University, Nova Scotia, and for two 
months was research chemist for the Standard Aniline Products Co., 
Wappinger Falls, N. Y. One year five and one-half months. 

Howard R. Smith, Washington, D. C. Is now engaged in studies of 
chlorophyll in connection with our investigations looking to the estab 
lishment of a dye industry in this country. Has been engaged most of 
the time since entering the bureau on the analysis of food products in 
connection with the enforcement of the food and drugs act, Has done 
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valuable experimental work in packing canned tomatoes; also made a 
special study of certain essential oils, and is expert in their examination. 
Graduate of Case School of Applied Science; Lb. 8. in chemistry. Five 
years seven months. 

* tlerbert A. Lubs, Washington, D. C. Assists in color investigations, 
siving special attention to chlorination and dyes. Some of these 
dyes are of special use in_bacteriological work. Graduate Newberry 
College (South Carolina), B. A.; took four years’ post-graduate work 
in chemistry at Johns Hopkins University, receiving degree of Ph. D. 
Prior to present appointment was organic chemist for four months in 
the hygienic laboratory, United States Public Health Service, and for 
iwo years was employed as organic chemist in Swiss-cheese investiga- 
tions in the dairy division, Bureau of Animal Industry. Three years 
eight and one-half months, , 

‘Harry E. Roethe, Washington, D. C. Has charge of investigations 
in the control of smut-dust explosions and fires which occur in thrash- 
ing machines and which have caused serious losses. No one else is 
available to undertake this work. In addition to the project on smut- 
dust control in thrashers, Mr. Roethe is engaged in the investigation 
of the control of dust explosions and fires in cotton gins. Is the only 
engineer in the bureau who has been called upon to conduct investiga- 
tions of this nature. This work, as well as that in relation to smut- 
dust control, is of an emergency character. Graduate University of 
Wisconsin, College of Agriculture, B. S., majoring in agricultural engi- 
neering. Since graduation has had considerable experience and train- 
ing in connection with machinery and mechanical devices. Has been in 
charge of gas-engine operation for the Fuller & Johnson Manufactur- 
ing Co., Madison, Wis., engaged in the manufacture of gasoline and 
kerosene engines. Was employed by the International Harvester Co. 
ns traveling farm-machinery expert, engaged in installing, inspecting, 
and repairing farm machinery and equipment, especially trashing ma- 
chines, in the vicinty of Davenport, Iowa. Has had special experience 
with the J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. in connection with the 
manufacture and testing of gas tractors. Eleven and one-half months. 

Harold H. Brown, Washington, D. C. Is engaged in the prevention 
of grain-dust explosions, which has a direct application to the conserva- 
tion of food, and which is conducted under special emergency appro- 
yriations, 
nical knowledge necessary to properly conduct these investigations, 
Graduate Syracuse University, specializing in chemistry and physics; 
also obtained Ph. D. degree from University of Minnesota, his special 
work being in organic industrial chemistry and the chemistry of wood 
products. Subsequently was employed by the Pittsburgh Glass Co. 
for one year, taught various branches of special chemistry for three 
years, and for about nine months did research work in problems of 
explosibility of grain dust at the Bureau of Mines, Three years nine 
wonths. 

Hylton R. Brown, Washington, D. C. Engaged in developing inert- 
gas application as a preventive of dust explosions and fires in grain 
mills and elevators. ‘This work is of an especially high character and 
has a direct application to the conservation of foods. Much difficulty 


is experienced in securing chemists having the requisite technical 
knowledge to undertake investigations of this character. Graduate 


Vennsylvania State College, B.:8., taking the milling engineering 
course. Subsequently was employed four years doing general milling 
work at Willlamsburg, Pa.; also spent ong year in practical milling 
work at the Washburn-Crosby Co.'s mill at Buffalo, N. Y. One year 
ene and one-half months. ; 

W. Bruce Mather, Washington, D. C. Engaged in the emergency 
campaign in the prevertion of grain-dust explosions and fires in mills 
and elevators. This work has a direct relation to the conservation of 
foods. The bureau has experienced great difficulty in obtaining chem- 
ists with the technical knowledge and training necessary to carry this 
work forward. Graduate Pennsylvania State College, B. S., taking 
work in milling and mechanical engineering. For two years was high- 
school teacher in chemistry and mathematics. Was employed for short 
periods with the engineering department of the Anglo-American Mill 
Co., Owensboro, Ky., and with the Benton Roller Mills. Seven and 
one-half months. 

Walter F. Clarke, Washington, D. C. Engaged in working on the 
detection of metals in foods, also assisting in cooperative investigation 
of steel for tin plate, which, it is anticipated, will result in a consid- 
erable saving in tin plate as well as perishable foods. This work has 
very close connection with the conservation of foods. Graduate Hamp- 
den-Sidney College, A. B.; pursued postgraduate studies in chemistry 
and physics at Johns Hopkins University during six sessions; subse- 
quently did a great deal of special work in chemistry. One year nine 
months. 

Ralph W. Frey, Washington, D. @. Engaged in both research and 
routine work on leather, paying special attention to the securing of 
data for the War Department on the serviceability of shoe leather for 
the American armies. He is the only man in the bureau familiar with 
all phases of these investigations. Graduate George Washington Uni- 
versity, B. 8S. in chemistry. For a few months he served in the chemical 
laboratory of the Midvale Works at Philadelphia, Pa. Four years five 
and one-half months. : 

Kenneth P. Monroe, Washington, D. C. Engaged in the preparation 
of invertase for use in the department’s experiments on cane sirup. 
There is no other available chemist in the bureau conversant with this 
Dr. Monroe has also been working in the laboratory on the 
utilization of vegetable-ivory waste, with particular reference to the 
production of mannose from it and the preparation of useful derivatives 
from this mannose. One of these derivatives is mannite, which is much 
needed in the preparation of an explosive, namely, nitromannite, 
experiments already conducted indicate that vegetable-ivory waste offers 
‘in extremely fertile field for the production of mannite on a large scale. 
it is therefore very important that the research work on this subject 
be carried out aS rapidly as possible. The bureau has no other chemist 
who is entirely conversant with the various lines of work now being 


process, 


carried on by Dr, Monroe. Graduate University of Chicago, B. S. in 
chemistry; also received Ph. D. degree from Columbia University. 


Served two years as instructor in chemistry at the Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity. One year one and one-half months. 

Victor I. Grotlisch. Washington, D. C. Is one of two employees of 
this bureau trained to conduct research and demonstration work on 
nival stores. Is the only man familiar with assembling the permanent 
resin types devised by the bureau. ‘This work is important and neces 


sary. Graduate University of Cincinnati, with degree of chemical engi- 
neev., For two years prior to entering department was instructor in gea- 


eral chemistry, physics, and engineering chemistry at the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, Rochester, N. Y., and for a short period was chemist for the East 
man Kodak Co. at Rochester. Three years ei¢ht months. 

Harold J. Humphrey, New York, N. Y. Engased in various lines of 
food inspection, particularly in connection with milk. In cooperation 


It is extremely difficult to obtain chemists with the tech- | 
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with other Government agencies, the hureau is investigating continually 
the supply of milk and milk products furnished to our own Government 
and to the allies. Mr. Humphrey has conducted a number of investiga- 
tions along this line. No one to whom the bureau could turn at the 
In addition, Mr. 
Humphrey has cellected evidence in connection with cases now pending 
in court. Should he be drafted into military service it is probable that 
these cases would have to be dropped, as they could not be prosecuted 
without the evidence which only Mr. Humphrey could furnish. Gradu 


; ate Cornell University; had practical experience as a bacteriologist be- 





| consin, B. 


fore entering department service. One year. 


Julian K. Dale, Washington, D. C. Has charge of the field work in 
the emergency sirup investigations under the food production act. This 


work is very important at the present time and demands a specially 
qualified investigator to properly carry it on. In several Southern 
States the production of sirup has been backward because of the tech 
nical difficulties involved. One of these is that cane juice, if concen- 
trated too far, will crystallize. It has been Dr. Dale’s work to find a 
practical method to prevent this crystallization, and, on the other hand, 
to prevent fermentation due to the fact that the cane juice was not con- 
centrated far enough. He has been able to work out a method for over- 
coming both these difficultics and has been enabled to produce a sirup 
that is superior in quality to the ordinary commercial product. Ie has 
devoted a good deal of time to the demonstration of this method for the 
purpose of stimulating the production of sugar cane. These methods, 
if followed, will prevent much of the present loss in sirup manufacture 
due to the spoilage of a considerable portion of each year's crop. There 
is no one in the bureau who could immediately take up this work were 
Dr. Dale to leave. Graduate Princeton University; took three years of 
graduate work, receiving degree of M. A.; a year later received degree 
of Ph. D. in chemistry. He also taught chemistry in this university for 
two years while doing graduate work. Five years. : 
Fredolf T. Anderson, New York, N. Y. Is engaged in the examination 
and inspection of foods, which has to do with the detection of adultera 
tion and sophistication. Due to the unsettled conditions and high 
prices, this work is of special importance at the present time. At least 
one year’s training would be neccessary to school a new man to carry on 
the work which Mr. Anderson is doing. Graduate University of Minne- 
sota, B. A. and C. E. Did considerable practical work in the labora- 
tories of the university while a student. Three years eleven months. 
Walter F. Baughman, Washington, D. C. Is engaged chiefly in the ® 
examination of various waters under the food and drugs act. It would 
take a number of months to train a man with equal technica! ability in 


this particular line. Graduate University of Pennsylvania, B.S. Sub- 
sequently held a position as chemist for the Ohio Watch Co. Five 


years eight months. 

Victor B. Bonney, Berkeley, Cal. Is engaged in analytical work in 
connection with food and drugs control, which is of special importance 
at this time, owing to the fact that under the present high prices the 
temptation to adulterate and sophisticate food and drugs is greater than 
during normal times. Graduate Washington State College, B. S. in 
chemistry. Was instructor in chemistry in this institution one year 
and spent eight months in the fuel laboratory of the Bureau of Mines at 
Pittsburgh. Three years seven and one-half months. 

John H. Bornmann, Chicago, Ill. Is engaged in food inspection work, 
and in addition has carried on an extensive investigation of the com- 
position of different corn meals. He is skilled along special lines of 
investigation. His work is especially important at the present time, 
having to do primarily with ‘foods. Graduate University of Illinols, 
B. S. and M. §.; also taught chemistry two years at the same institu- 
tion. Five years seven and one-half months. 

Lloyd A. Bosworth, Santurce, P. R. Engaged principally in the food 
work being conducted by the Bureau of Chemistry. This work is of 
greater importance than ever at the present time, as an extremely close 
watch must be kept on the various food products to prevent various 
forms of adulteration and manipulation. Graduate University of Wis 
S. in chemistry; took one year of special graduate work in 


| organic chemistry, with research in alkaloids, at the same time teaching 
; organic chemistry; was also a student assistant in general chemistry 


onc year. Prior to entering department service held the position of 
assistant chemist at the Geneva Experiment Station for two months. 
Ten months. 

Fortune N. Engaged in inspection work in 


Chisoim, Savannah, Ga. 


connection with the interstate shipment of foods and drugs. Under 
present conditions this work is of more importance than ever before. 
Graduate Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, IB. S. in 


chemistry and engineering; also studied pharmacy six months at the 


Southern College of Pharmacy at Atlanta, Ga. Previous to entering 
the bureau held the position of Mississippi State feed and fertilizer 


inspector. One year ten months. 

James O. Clarke, Savannah, Ga. Engaged in carrying on investiga- 
tions of the methods of determining water in foods and feeding stuffs. 
This is a very important line of work at the present time, due to the 
fact that such items should receive closer supervision than ever before, 
as the temptation to adulterate them is greater because of the scarcity 
and high prices of these commodities. Graduate Georgia School of 


Technology, B. S. in engineering chemistry. For four years was 
assistant State chemist of Georgia. Ten and one-half months 

Charles W. Crawford, Washington, D. C. Was engaged in the exam 
nation of food and drug products at the New Orleans Laboratory of 
| the Bureau of Chemistry, but on account of his special knowledge of 
| the problems arising under the food and drugs act has been transfe1 I 
to the office of the chief cf this bureau to assist in the handling of 


The | 


correspondence arising under the act as well as_to take care of inter- 


stute cases instituted thereunder. Graduate Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, B. S.; also took one year’s postgraduate work, 
receiving degree of M. S. Subsequently was assistant chemist and in- 
structor in chemistry at this institution for one year, assistant State 
chemist and instructor in chemistry at the Washington State College 
for one year, agriculturist at Apache four years, and chemist with 
the International Refining Co. in Oklahoma one year. One year four 
months. 

Herbert W. Daudt, Washington, D. C. Engaged in research work of 
a high quality as applied to methods of determination of nitrogen; also 
executive work in assisting in the operation of one of the laboratories 
of the Lureau Attended Washington University two years; also pur 
sued studies in chemistry at Harvard University, receiving degrees. of 
B. S. and M. S&S. Subsequently was employed as analytical chemist by 


the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works one year and was associated with the 
Commonwealth Edison Co., of Chicago, analytical and research 


as 


chemist part of a year; was also instructor at the University of North 
Dakota four years. Five years one-half month. 

Fred L. Eiliett, New Orleans, La. Engaged in the examination of 
food and drug products. This work is of unusual importance at the 
present time on account of the close serutiny necessary to detect 
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nduHeration and sophistication of these products. Graduate Louisiana 


State University Agricultural and Mechanical College; took one and a 
half year’s postgraduate work in chemistry at Cornell University ; also 
one summer's postgraduate course in organic and electrical chemistry 
at University of Chicage Subsequently was instructor in chemistry 
in the Mississippi Agricultural and Mechantcal College for two and 
one-half years and one summer was assistant chemist in the Missis- 
sippi State Laboratory. Five years. 


Conducts food analysis, factory in 
Is skilled in special methods 
of frauds in 


Jacob Feldbaum, Chicago, II. 
pection, and other special investigations, 
His work has to do with the detection 


of investigation. 

ood products, which assumes special importance at the present time. 
Graduate College of the City ot New York, B. 8. in chemistry; also 
pursied postgraduate research work at same college two years, Four 
y airs, 


Leslie W. Ferris, Takoma Park, Md. Engaged in research work on 
dairy products, devising a method for the chemical detection of the use 
of “neutralizers "in butter. From present indications it would appear 
that be has a method that will not fail to detect these “ neutralizers.” 
Such work is of great importance to the Bureau of Chemistry, especially 
at this time when, because of scarcity and high prices of food products, 
manufacturers are tempted to manipulate and sophisticate these ar- 
ticles. Graduate Haverford College, B. A., majoring in chemistry ; 
took one year’s postgraduate work in chemistry at same institution. 
Mor about five months was chemist in the laboratory of the Dupont 
Powder Works. Five years five months. 

Abraham J. Finks, Washington, D. C. Ei 
ihe analysis and preparation of protein. Were 


waged in special work fn 
he removed from this 


work, it would take at least one year to train a new min to take his 
place, even if it were possible to obtain a chemist of the necessary 
sualifieations. There are few men in this country engaged in this line 
of work Graduate Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Since 


entering the department has received degree of B. 8. in chemistry from 
the George Washington University. Two years one month. 

Carl Db. Geidel. Minneapolis, Minn. Engaged in the analysis and 
investigation of foods. At present, due to the unsettled condition of 
the food market, the products being offered for sale require closer 
attention and supervision than ever before. Graduate University of 
Wisconsin, M. &., taking course in food and scientific chemistry; did 
vostgraduate work gt that institution. Afterwards was assistant in 
chemistry and bacteriology, State Laboratory of Hygiene, Wisconsin ; 
and was appointed bacteriologist and chemist for the Wisconsin State 
Dairy and Food Commission. In his chemical course at the University 
of Wisconsin specialized iv food analysis under one of the best food 
chemists in the country. One year. 

Thomas G. Gleason, New York, N. Y. Conducts special investigations 
relating to the occurrence and determination of heavy metals in foods. 
it would require not less than two years of training to develop a new 
man to take up this work. There is no other chemist now available 
for work of the character performed by Mr. Gleason. Graduate Har- 
vard University, B. 8S., specializing in chemistry and mathematics. 
our years ten and one-half months. 

Charles B. Gnadinger, Chicago, Ill. Engaged in general analytical 
work on food products, paying special attention to imported products. 
This work to-day requires greater accuracy anid closer investigation 
than ever before. Graduate University of Kentucky, B. 8. in industrial 
chemistry. Six years two months. 

Raymond Hertwig, Berkeley, Cal. Engaged upon analytical work in 
connection with the enforcement of the Federal food and drugs act. 
This work is of especial importance at the present time because the 
high price of foods makes it a great temptation to adulterate them. It 
is therefore exceedingly 1mportant that men trained in food analysis be 
retained upon that work. At the same time it is very difficult under 
present conditions to replace these men. Graduate Purdue University, 
BB. S.; took some postgraduate work at Chicsgo University, specializing 
in chemistry. For two years was instructor in chemistry at Colorado 
Agricultural College. Four years seven and one-half months. 

Joseph M. Humble, Bellevue, Ky. Assists in the analysis of foods 
in connection with the enforcement of the food and drugs act. Graduate 
State College of Kentucky, B. 8S. in industrial chemistry. For several 
years after graduation was engaged as a commercial chemist in various 
industries. Four years eight and one-half months. 

John B. Hummer, Baltimore, Md. Is one of the well-trained and ex- 
perienced food and drug inspectors of the bureau engaged in the 
enforcement of the food and drugs act. At the present time it is 
practically impossible to sccure experienced inspectors. It is necessary 
10 take green men and train them to the work. Because of the im- 
portance of efficient inspection work, it is highly important that the 
bureiu retain 4s many of ils experienced men as possible. Mr. Hummer 
has collected evidence in connection with cases now pending in court. 
Should he be drafted into military service, it is probable that these 
cases would have to be dropped, as they could not be prosecuted without 
the evidence which only he could furnish. Seven years eight and one- 


half months. 

Walter E. Kirby. New York, N. Y. Engaged chiefly upon the inspec- 
tion and examination of imported foods. Also conducts a line of 
original work upon the detection of refined olive oil in virgin olive oil, 
in which he has been very successful. This work has a direct con- 
nection with the enforcement of the food and drugs act. Graduate 


Princeton University, LB. S. and M. A.,, 
chemistry: was also a lecture table 
nine months. 

ffenry A. Lepper, Washington, D. C. Engaged in the practical appli- 
cation of a method for the detection of spoilage in tomato products. 
Also makes analyses of food samples for Government purchase. This 
work is very essential in connection with the enforcement of the food 


doing research work in inorganic 
assistant in college. Five years 





and drugs act and in checking the purity of food products purchased 
by the Government. Graduate George Washington University, B. 8S. 
Served as assistant chemist in the United States Geological Survey 


prior to present appointment. Four years six and one-half months, 

Herman Lind, Brooklyn, N. Y. Is an experienced food and drug in 
Spector, thoroughly familiar with trade conditions in the vicinity of 
ivew York. VPossesses a knowledge of this field which can not be found 
in any other available person, Has developed and figures as a prospec- 
tive witness in a number of pending court cases and is developing others. 
Should be be drafted into military service it is probable that these cases 
would have to be dropped, as they could not be prosecuted without the 
evidence which only Mr. Lind could furnish. Seven vears six and one- 
half months. 

Robert S. Hollingshead, San Francisco, Cal. Assists in the anatysis 
of samples at the San Francisco laboratory in connection with the en- 
forcement of the food and drugs act, and Mr. Hollingshead is one of the 
most experienced chemists in the western district. Graduate Cornell 


University, A. B.; did postgraduate work at that institution one year, 
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For two years was assistant at Cornell University filtration plant, for 
a short time assistant chemist in the food laboratory of the New York 
State Department of Agriculture, member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia two years, and ossistant chemist at the Florida Experi- 
ment Station. Four years one month. 

Hugo G, Loesch, Buffalo, N. Y. Assists as food analyst in the en. 
forcement of the food and drugs act, for which work he is especially 
well adapted. Graduate Columbia College, B. 8.; attended School of 
Chemistry of Columbia University two years and received degree of 
chemist. Before entering the service of the bureau was employed as 
chemist in connection with the manufacture of dyestuffs. Nine months 

Hloward E. Palmer, Washington, D. C. Engaged upon research work 
requiring the highest degree of exactness and ability. It is aimed that 
the work shall produce methods of practical use in food work. The 
results of this research will be very valuable in the enforcement of the 
food and drugs act and in food conservation, Graduate Yale University 
B. A., in chemistry and allied seclences; attended the Yale Graduate 
School three years, specializing in chemistry and receiving degree of 
Ph. D. Was employed for two years as assistant chemist by a commer- 
cial concern, and was engaged as assistant chemist in the Bureau of 
Standards two years previous to entering the service of the Bureau of 
Chemistry. Three years ten months, 

Homer D. Poore, New York, N. Y. Engaged in analysis of citr s 
fruits; is also doing considerable work in connection with the investi- 
gation of citrus by-products. This work is of particular importance at 
this time when every effort is being made to increase and conserve the 
food supply. Graduate in the chemistry course of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, obtaining degree of B. 8S, Six years, ' 

Sidney F. Sherwood, Washington, D. C. Engaged upon work in con. 
nection with the application of the food and drugs act to sugar products. 
He has had long experience in this work. Graduate George Washing. 
ton University, B. 8S. Fifteen years five months. 

Edward E. Smith, Washington, D. C. Is performing experiments upon 
the practical and scientific effects of nitrogen oxide in the bleaching of 
tiour. ‘This work is of special importance in connection with the en 
forcement of the food-and-drugs act. Much of the work that Mr. Smith 
has done would have to be repeated should he leave the service of the 
bureau. Graduate University of Idaho, B. 8, in chemical engineering. 
Was engaged as a commercial chemist for approximately one year 
before entering the service of the department. Three years ten and one- 
half months. 

Wendell Vincent, Seattle, Wash. Has charge of the Seattle food- 
and-drug inspection station of the Bureau of Chemistry. The services 
of such men are most urgently needed in connection with the enforcement 
of the food-and-drugs act, and never more so than at the present time. 
Mr. Vincent has collected evidence in connection with cases now pend 
ing in court, which cases would probably have to be dropped should he 
leave the service, as they could not be prosecuted without the evidence 
which only Mr. Vincent could furnish. Graduate University of Colo- 
rado, bh. A. Three years three and one-half months. 

John B. Wilson, Washington, D. C. Engaged in chemical work rela- 
tive to the proper preparation and preservation of foods. His educa- 
tion, training, and other qualifications especially fit him for this work. 
A new chemist entering the bureau to undertake the duties now per- 
formed by Mr. Wilson would require months of training. Graduate 
Ohio = te University, B. A., specializing in chemistry, Six years eleven 
months. 

Milton G. Wolf, New York, N. Y. Is stationed at the New York 
laboratory of the Bureau of Chemistry and has had several years’ train 
ing in the inspection of imported foods, particularly those requiring 
examination as to conditions, such as presence or absence of filth, mold, 
and various other forms of decomposition. Has become an expert in 
this line of work and it would not be possible to secure a new man 
having the same degree of proficiency. t would require not less than 
one year of intensive training to enable an experienced man to fill his 
place with any degree of satisfaction. The work Mr. Wolf is doing is 
of greater importance than ever before, and there is a greater volume 
of this work at the New York laboratory than at any other place in 
the country. Graduate New York University, B. 8. in chemical engi- 
neering. During two summers was associated with the National Lead 
Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., a8 assistant chemist. Four years seven months. 

Erich W. Schwartze, Washington, D. C. Engaged in carrying on 
investigations that are of direct importance in connection with the 
enforcement of the food and drugs act. Has been studying the action 
of sodium citrate, a substance largely used for the anticoagulant in 


the transfusion of blood. Has also been studying the action of a 
number of other drugs of importance. Graduate University of Ili 
nois, A. B.; also University of Chicago, M. D. Was instructor in 


physivlogy and pharmacology at Bellevue Hospital Medical College two 
years. One year eleven months. 

J. Lewis Clay, East Orange, N. J. Is an experienced drug analyst 
and has expert knowledge in the analysis of patent medicines. The 
degree of proficiency attained by Mr. Clay can only be found in met 
possessing a pecullar aptitude for that kind of work, in addition te 
several years’ experience. The bureau has been greatly handicapped 
because a number of older men experienced in drug analysis have 
recently left the service. The field stations have particularly suffered 
in this respect. ‘These field stations are called upon regularly to make 
examinations of imported and Interstate shipments of drug products, 
and this work can only be carried on by trained analysts. Mr. Clay 
is assigned to the New York station, which has a larger number of 
samples to examine than any other station of the bureau. Graduate 
School of Pharmacy, Northwestern University; also pursued work in 
chemistry at a private school and took one summer’s course in ani 
lytical chemistry at the Armour Institute of Technology; in addition, 
took several academic courses. Prior to entering department did con 
siderable commercial work in the manufacturing of pharmaceutical 
substances; was an assistant in chemical laboratories ; also instructot 
in chemistry. One year one month. : s 24 

Willis Hl. Cole, Brooklyn, N. Y. Engaged in the examination of 1m 
ported and interstate drug preducts in the New York laboratory. I 
is very difficult, if not impossible, to secure competent drug analysts. 
There is no civil-service register at the present time for chemists 
having the necessary qualifications for this work. Graduate Poly 
technic Institute (Brooklyn); B. S. in chemistry. Prior to present 
appointment was chemist for Moller & Schumann Co., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., varnish makers. Seven months. B 

Clare O. Ewing, Washington, D. C. Has charge of the pharmaco 
nosy laboratory of the Bureau of Chemistry. Has assisted in collect: 
ing data for the establishing of standards for crude drugs and spices 
and data used as subjects for the revision of United States Phase 
copeia IX and Circular 19, Standards of Purity for Food Produc a 
Has served as referee on the testing of chemical reagents for the Oh, 
three years for the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists. The 
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work he performs is important, and there is nobody in the bureau as 


well qualified as Mr. Ewing to take his place. Graduate Ohio State 
University, B. S. in pharmacy; also took one year’s postgraduate 
work at same university, obtaining degree of M. 8. in chemistry. Four 


vears nine and one-half months. 
* Ernest H. Grant, Elmhurst, N. Y. Engaged in the analysis of food 
and drug preducts, with which work he has had very wide experience, 
being especially skilled in the analysis of drug preparations, such as 
proprietary medicines. During the past year has prepared a set of 
methods for the detection of medical purgative drugs. The work being 
done by Mr. Grant is of greater importance than ever before because 
of the fact that, due to the high prices and scarcity of these products, 
the temptation for firms to adulterate or manipulate their products 
is greater than it has been in the past. It is necessary, therefore, for 
the proper safeguarding of the publie that extremely close attention be 
civen to food and drug products entering the markets today. Graduate 
Ohio State University, B. S. in chemical engineering. Was assistant 
for the Merrell Chemicak Co. one summer. Eight years 
H. Lowry, New York, N. Y. Assists in drug analyses. 
necessary to the adequate and 








hemist 
Car 
drug analysts are extremely 


Expert 
effective 


prosecution of the bureau's work, and under present conditions they 
exceedingly hard to find. Graduate Ohio State University, college 
of pharmacy, B. 8S. C. in pharmacy. Ten months. 


C. Assists in the drug laboratory of 
bureau, doing considerable research work along special lines, 
I] as regular routine work. The work performed in the drug labora- 
is of greater importance now than ever before, because, on account 
of the high prices and searcity of drugs on the market, the temptation 


Samuel Palkin, Washington, D 





as 





» adulterate and manipulate the drugs is so great that constant 
examination and supervision is required to pretect the public. Was 
student one year at New York University, school of applied science, 


chemical-engineering course; graduate Hill University, Ph, B., taking 


1 degree of M. &. George Wash- 





vours in chemistry ; also ived at 
ineten University, majoring in chemistry; Ph. D. at same university. 
Seven years five months. 


Clarence D. Wright, Washington, D. C. Devotes his time chiefly 








the analyses of drug products arising under the food-and-drugse 
and to some Post Office Department cases. Graduate Clark Coll 
Worcester), A. B., majoring in physics and chemistry; also received 
degrees of A. M. and of Ph. D. from same institution, specializing in 
‘ istry. For one year was assistant in chemistry at Clark College 
for a year was research assistant to one of the professors there. 





also connected with research | General Elec 





the boratory of the 








* Co., of Schenectady, N. Y., one year. Six years six months. 
irl B., Stone, Washington, D. C. Engaged in the analysis of in- 
secticides and fungicides in connection with the enforcement of the 


nsecticide act. It is extremely important that the work in connection 
with the enforcement of this act be carried on with more than ordinary 
vigilance during the period of the war, on account of the temptation on 





e part of manufacturers to aduiterate their insecticides and fungi- 
des, due to the difficulty of ob‘nining the necessary ingredients and 
to their high prices. This matter )ecomes doubly important because of 
reat necessity under the ey ng conditions for increasing crop 
reduction. Graduate Bethany College (Lindsborg, Kans.), A. B.; also 
1 postgraduate course in chemistry at Nebraska University, during 
which time wzs also sistant in the chemical laboratories and in- 
structor in general chemistry. Prior to entering department service 
was assistant chemist with the Great Western Sugar Co., of Lovell, 
Wyo. Seven months. 
Milo L. Somerville, Hyattsville, Md. Engaged in the analysis of 
insecticides and fungicides in connection with the enforcement of the 
secticide act It is especially important that the work in connection 
with the enforcement of this act be carried on with more than ordi- 


nary Vigilance during the period of the war, on account of the tempta- 
n on the part of manufacturers to adulterate their insecticides and 
ricides, due to the difficulty in obtaining the necessary ingredients 
nd to their high prices. Graduate Indiana University, A. B., specializ- 








1g in chemistry. For approximately one year was chemist for the 
Oliver Iron Mining Co. Seven months. ; cas 
harles M. Smith, Washington, D. C Is an expert insecticide and 


fungicide chemist and has been engaged in most of the department's 


research work in connection with lead arsenate, which at the present 
time is the most important insecticide for leaf-eating insects. Is now 

king on the chemistry of the calcium arsenate and has obtained 
1 h new and valuable information relative thereto. The calcium 


arsenates have only recently been developed as insecticides and promise 
to open up an entirely new field in the use of arsenical sprays. This is 


of particular importance at this time, since it permits the use of lime 
n place of lead, which not only is high priced but is much needed in 
the manufacture of munitions. Graduate University of Pennsylvania, 
I. S. Before entering the service of the department was employed as 
chemist in the Philadelphia Storage Battery Co. Seven years two 
1 iths, 

Kimer J. Nealon, Washington, D. C. Performs chemical work in 
nnection with the enforcement of the insecticide act. He has had 


ng and varied experience in this work. It would require several years 


to train a man so that he would be equally valuable to the bureau. 
Graduate Ohio State University, B. A. For a short time previous to 
entering the department was istant chemist in the water-purifying 
works at Columbus, Ohio. Five years six months. 

Edward L. Griffin, Washington, D. C. Is the most experienced or 
ganic chemist in the bureau, having to do with insecticides and dis- 
infectants, and performs the analytical work in connection with the 


most complicated products. Is the analyst witness in a number of 
important eases now pending before the courts, which would have to 
be dropped in case Mr. Griffin severed his connection with this bureau. 
Graduate University of Kansas, A. B., B. S. in chemical engineering, 

id M. S., major work being in organic chemistry. Tor two years was 
nstruector in chemistry at this institution Four years eleven and one- 
half months, 

lienry C. Bowman, 
relating to the handlin: 


Indisnapolis, Ind Engaged in investigations 
of turkeys and chickens in the Imperial Valley 








California. This is most impertant and relatively new source of 
neat supply, the work being a part of the special emergency food- | 
preduction campaign. Graduate University of California, B. S. in 
sriculture. specializing in animal husbandry; also took a graduate 

se at this institution one term. Thirteen and one-half months. 

Arden D. Greenlee, Indianapolis, Ind. Has charge of special emer- 
gency field work in connection with demonstration poultry and egg 
packing houses. This work has a very direct bearing upon the meat 
upply of this country, and Mr. Greenlee is the only man available 
who is qualified by experience and training to supervise it. Com- 
pleted a course in chemistry with the International Correspondence 
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Schools: did two years’ work at the Ohio State University College of 
Arts, Philosophy, and Science, with electives in chemistry Was 
superintendent's assistant a the Ohio State University one year. 
Took considerable work in chemistry and graduated with the degree 
of B. S. at the University of Pennsylvania, Nine years six months. 
Edwin C. Heinsohn, Indianapolis, Ind. Is investigator in poultry 
and egg handling. His knowledge is of great value at the present time 
in helping to save losses due to defective transportation facilities. It 
would be impossible to replace Mr. Heinsohn witbout material loss to 





the work now in progress, because it is impossible for a man to acquire 
the information that he now has except by experience in the service. 
The work in which he is engaged is in direct line of increasing the 





production and conserving the food supplies of the country. Graduate 


Cornell University, B. S. Three years. 





Ralph L. Skinner, West Lafayette, Ind Assists in poultry and 
es handling investigations and demonstration, eing engaged at 
present on work in southern California, because of the pressing need for 
the prevention of loss of a large crop of turkeys now being marketed 
there. This work is of great importance at the present time. Grad- 
uate Purdue University. B. S., specializing in poultry. One year two 
and one-lialf months. 

Iloward R. Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. Engaged on war-emergency work 








in connection with the better handling, transportation, and storage of 
fish. It is necessary to have a wan trained along fundamental scientifie 
lines to conduet the broad and effective campaign for better methods 
in fish handling. It was difficult to find a man suited for this wor 

as men with training in this particular line of work are extremely 
searece. Mr. Hill is the only man in the bureau ene.zed in this line of 


niversity of Chicago tw 
attended University of 


Attended | 
A. B.. 


years; graduated 
IHinois Agricultural 


investigation. 
from Carroll College 


















College one term; received M. 5S. degree in zoology at University of 
Lllinois Graduate School after one year’s study, his major work having 
to do with fish parasites and diseases. Seven and one-half months. 

George D. Herten, Philadelphia, Pa. Engaged in bacteriological 
work in connection with fish investigations Present knowledge of the 
scientific fundamentals for the good handling of fish is crude Pre- 
vious to entering this bureau Mr. Horton had engaged in lines of work 
which gave him an unusually good training. He is now engaged in 
investigations which promise to be of great economical importance in 
the utilization of fish resources. This line of work is entirely new. 
Graduate, Connecticut Agricultural College, B. S.. in agriculture also 
received degree of M. NS. in bateriology at Yale University Nine 
mhonths, 

Herbert B. Switzer, Chicago, 111. Is making a special study of the 
manufacture of powdered milk products, which are used in large 
amounts by the Army. As a result of this study it has been possible 
to bring official aetion looking to the correction of certain serious 
abuses which are shown to exist. Mr. Switzer is the only bactericlogist 
of the bureau assigned to the territory in the Central States in con 
nection with the enforcement of the food and drugs act A very great 
part of the food production and manufacture of the country originates 
in his territory. Ten and one-half months. : 

Benjamin S. Levine, Washington, D. C. ed in research and 
testing work on the mildew-proefing of fabrics leather. In addi- 





tion to the value of this work to the farmer, it is of special importance 





to the Nation at this time in connectik ith the preservation of ma- 
terials used as tents, wagon covers, ¢! g, shoes, and mat other 
articles used by the military branches ¢ Government. Mr. Levine 
is the only man in the bureau familiar with this work. Graduate 
Trinity College (Hartford, Conn B. S also received degrees of 
M. S. and Ph. D. frem Brown University Prior to entering depart- 
ment was health bacteriologist in Brown University, industrial bacteri- 
ologist for a Providence chemist, and teacher of textile chemistry in the 
textile cepartment of the Rhode Island School of Designs. Two ars 
ten months. 

Victor Birckner, Washington, D. ( Has devoted his time to the 
study of obscure organic products in foodstuffs and to the cultural side 
of the investigati £ tre production of glycerine by fermentation 
through yeast. The is no one else in the bureau who could carry on 
this work. Graduate University of Leipzig and University of Cali- 
fornia. Subsequently was connected with the institute of ferme ntology 


in Chicago for one year. Three years two and one-half months. 



























Harry L. Lourie, New York. N. ¥ Is the only experienced micro- 
analyst now connected with the analytical staff at the burean’s New 
York laboratory. Has completed a large series of analyses, which in- 
volve possible court actions, in connection with which his testimony 
will undoubtedly be frequently required within the next year or two. 
Graduate Harvard University, B. S. Previous to entering department 
was assistant in chemistry at the Central Evening High School at Bos- 
ton and was employed for a considerable time as chemist of the Car- 
negie Steel Co.. Youngstown, Ohio. Eight years eight months, 

Walter K. Makemson, Washington, D. C Engaged in the micro- 
analysis of foois, this work having to do primarily with canned goods 
He has been specially trained for the work Its importance is apparent 
because of its rect connection with the production and conservation 
of foods Graduate Michigan Agricultural Colles B. S. and M. 8. 
Attended University of Michigan one year. Nine and one-half months. 

Ernest E. Stanford, Washington, D. C Has assisted in the study 
of the morphology and chemistry of the cotton plant, in the inspection 
of crude drugs, and in microchemical analyses; has also assisted in 
the general microphotographic work, in which he has been very suc- 
cessful. Graduate Massachusetts gri College, B. 8S did 
graduate work at the North Carolina of Agriculture nd 
Mechanical Arts for two years, receiving d« fM.S Was a stant 
in botany and plant pachology and bacter at t rth Ca na 
Agricultural Station for two terms. One r 3 

BUREAU OF MARKETS. 
GRAIN SAMPI Ss 

The proper enforcement of t! grain-standa z= act require it the 
Department of Agriculture supervise the grading of grain by licensed 
grain inspectors. Grain inspection is 1ighly technical work, ar only 
a limited number of men are qualified from the standpoint of experien« 
to properly perform grain-sampling duties At the present th the 
Bureau of Markets is in need of some 7 rain samplers, in addition to 
those now on the rolls, te efficienily car out the requirements the 
grain-standards act. The civil-service register for grain samplers ha 
only a limited number of men available, and of this limited number a 
large proportion are either in class 1 of the draft or are not suitable 
for the work. It has been the experien: in the enforcement the 
grain-standards act that grain samplers can not be properly fitted to do 


the work without considerable training. In addition to the 72 samplers 
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needed the present time, the bureau is constantly receiving resigna- 
tions from the iin-sampler force, To Jose any of the experienced 
amplers who are now con the roll would very seriously interfere with 
the efficient enforcement of the grain-standards act. ‘The grain-standards 
{ at present is performing an especially important function in con- 
nection with the regulations of the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, which requires that all transactions in wheat must be on the basis 
of the Federal grades 
Deferred classification has been requested by the department and al- 
lowed by draft boards in the foilowing cases: 
Nain home addre character of work (see general statement), and 
length of service. 
Willian D. Bennett, Toledo, Ohio. Graduate Cornell College of Agri- 
titure, B.S Was raised on a farm where grain was one of the main 
produce One year 
John KE. Bohn. St. Louis, Mo. Graduate University of Missourl, 


‘rook postgraduate work at the institution, specializing in market- 
rand rural organization work. During summer vacations was employed 
by the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange as grain sampler. his duties includ- 

te sanipling of cars of grain at elevators, mills, and railroad yards, 

d noting and recording of the condition thereof. Ten months, 

Willis I. Combs, Boston, Mass. Graduate Cornell University College 
of Agriculture, B. 8., making a special study of moisture determination 
and the grading and handling of grain. One year four months, 

I'rancis A, Cumings, Minneapolis, Minn. Was employed three years 
by the KE. Hi. Pugh Sampling Bureau at Cass Lake, Minn., and for five 

ears as grain sampler by the Minnesota State grain inspection depart- 
ment. One year three months, 

Iilazen P. English, Kansas City, Mo. Graduate Michigan Agricultural 
College, specializing in farm crops and grain judging. Was reared on a 
farm and has had practical experience in the handling of grain. Ten 
months, 

John If, Frazier, Detroit, Mich. Prior to entering department service 
had seven years’ experience in sampling and grading of grain. being 
familiar with the details necessary for making moisture tests and for 
keeping records of samples and inspections. One year three months. 

iinrold S. Heilman, New York, N. Y. Before entering department 
service had four years’ experience as a deputy grain inspector with the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange, being familiar with the details of handling, 
sampling, inspecting, And grading of grain, and had experience in the 
methods obtaining in transferring grain from cars and boats to clevators 
and from elevators to transportation lines. One year three months. 

Wayne D. Mathews, Fort Worth, Tex. Previous to —— appoint- 
ment was employed by the Kansas State grain inspection department, 
first as inspector’s helper, later as grain sampler, being engaged in 
securing sainples of grain at railroad yards, steamship docks, ware- 
houses, and elevators, in noting the condition and quality of grain, in 
keeping records and making reports thereon, and in making analyses of 
samples in the laboratory. Nine months. 

Walter J. Morgan, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
tural College, B. 8S. 
farms, Ten months. 

John F. Mueller, Indianapolis, Ind. Graduate College of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, B. 8S., specializing in agronomy, farm crops, 
weeds, and seed testing and grain judging. Ten months. 2 

iferbert E. Nelson, Duluth, Minn. For four years previous to present 
appointment was employed by the grain inspection department of the 
Minneapolis Railway and Warehouse commission as grain sampler, his 
duties including the sampling of leads of grain at railroad yards, mills, 
elevators, and steamship docks, preparation of reports, and keeping of 
records. Ten months. 

Thomas J. O'Brien, Milwaukee, Wis. Prior to appointment in the 
department was employed by the Illinois State grain — depart- 
ment as grain sampler, his duties including the oes ng of cars of 
grain at mills, elevators, railroad yards, and steamship docks, noting 
the condition and quality of the grain, making records and reports, and 
conducting laboratory moisture determinations. Ten months. 

David EF. Overlock, Chicago, Ill. For two years before entering de- 
partment service was employed by the Illinois State grain inspection 
department as grain sampler and grain helper; his duties consisting of 
the sampling of cars of grain at mills, elevators, railroad yards, and 
steamship docks, noting condition and quality thereof, keeping records, 
making reports, conducting of moisture determinations in the laboratory, 
making separations of damaged grain, and investigating other factors 
involved in the grading of grain. ‘Ten months. 

William A. Pahl, Minneapolis, Minn. For five years prior to present 
appointment was employed by the Omaha Grain Exchange, first as 
hielper and sampler, laier as grain inspector. His duties consisted of 
sampling cars of grain at mills, elevators, and railroad yards, and as- 
sisting with inspection work and laboratory analyses. Ten months. 

Bertram J. Rogers, Toledo, Ohio. Graduate New York State College 


the 
th 


Graduate Oregon Agricul- 
During summer vacations was employed upon,grain 






of Agriculture, where his work has included special studies in grow- 
ing. ading, and handling grain. He was reared on a farm and has 
had much practical experience along agricultural lines; also two years’ 


experience as a public-school teacher. One year four months. 

William D. Smita, New Orleans, La. sefore taking up present duties 
had five years’ experience in the handling and shipping of grain with 
Il. }. Baldwin & Co., Decatur, Ill. One year three months. 

James VP. Stanfield, Louisville, Ky. Before appointment in this bu- 
eau was employed for five years by the West Tennessee Grain Co. at 
bion, Tenn., as bookkeeper and local grain buyer; his duties including 
he buying of grain from farmers in that territory, its sampling, inspect- 
nz, and grading. Ten months. 

Gregory L. Straight, Kansas City, 
partment had five years’ experience in the sampling, handling, and 
inspection of grain, part of which time was with the Kansas City 
soard of Trade; was also connected with the Kansas State grain in- 
ection department. One year three months, 








Mo. Prior to entering the de- 





' Ralph W. Taylor, Louisville, Ky. Previous to present appointment 
ind four and one-half years’ experience as manager in the buying, re- 
ceiving, and shipping of grain at cooperative warehouses and one and 


ne-half years’ experience as sampler in the Illinois State inspection 
lepariment One year three months. 

Carl A, Waalen, Minneapolis, Minn. Attended Carlton College and 
‘olorado College for two years, taking an engineer's course, specializ- 
ng in botany, soils, and weod. Two years prior to appointment in 
his department was employed by the Burdick Sampling Co. at Glen- 
Minn., and by the Duluth Board of Trade as grain sampler; hig 
consisting of the sampling of cars of grein at mills, elevators, 
vnd railroad yards, noting its condition, and making records and re- 
ports thereon Ten months. 

James W. Wesson, Nashville, 
tucky, A. B. and B. 8. 


wood 


dutic 


Tenn. 


Graduste University’ of Ken- 
» Specializing 


in ae ricultural economics and 
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| marketing investigations. 


For one year prior to appointment in this 
department wus employed 


us assistant instructor in agricultural re- 


sources and marketing jiavestigations at the University of Kentucky 
Ten months. a 

John W. Wetz, New York, N. Y. Graduate Cornell University, B. s 
in agriculture. Was reared on a farm and has had active p l 


yractien 
experience in the harvesting. handling, storing, and shipping of aoa 
and other farm prodycts. Nine menths. 

John J. Ahearn, Cincinnati, Ohio. Has charge of the Cincinnati 
branch office of the Bureau of Markets in connection with the market 
news service on fruits and vegetables. His knowledge of railroad 
affairs has made him particularly valuable in the Cincinnati market 
as this Is an important diversion point. Previous to present employ: 
ment was for several years with the Pennsylvania Railroad in New 
York City, handling fruit and vegetable deliveries and assisting with the 
auction sales on their piers. One year nine months. 

Harold C, Albin, Washington, D. C. (spends considerable time in the 
field). Assistant in handling and transportation investigations with 
fruits and vegetables. His withdrawal from this work would seriously 
interfere with the emergency food conservation campaign now under 
way. Graduate University of Illinois, B. S. Previous to present ap- 
pointment had been connected with the Bureau of Chemistry for ap- 
proximately two years, engaged in handling and transportation work 
particularly as relates to poultry, eggs, etc. Three years. ; 

Frank W. Allen, Washington, D. C. (spends considerable time in the 
field). Is engaged in a campaign to increase the storage facilities for 
fruits and vegetables in Colorado, in cooperation with the State market. 
ing office and the State council of defense. There is urgent need for 
this work in Colorado and other States, and it is practically impossible 
to secure men with adequate training and experience along these lines. 
Graduate University of Missouri, B. S. in agriculture; three years’ 
research work Iowa State College. Before his present appointment 
was assistant professor in the Washington State Agricultural (Co}- 
lege in charge of fruit handling and marketing work. Eight months. 

William F. Allewelt, Washington, D. C. (spends considerable time in 
the field). Has been rendering practical service in demonstrating to 
growers and shippers in Michigan the value and requirements of the 
potato grades. Other States have asked for assistance from the de- 
ponte in conducting work of a similar character to that performed 
n Michigan. Only men with special training can successfully conduct 
such work. He is also rendering service in connection with the enforce- 
ment of the standard-container act. Graduate Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, B. S. in horticulture. Prior to present appointment had several 
a experience In growing and handling vegetables. One year two 
months. 

George H. Baston, Washington, D. C. Has charge of the investiga. 
tional laboratory in which the acidity determinations of the grain- 
standardization project are carried on, and is responsible for outlining, 
directing, and supervising the work of the force employed thereunder. 
His work has included an investigation to determine the practicability 
of substituting in part flours made from grains other than wheat for 
the wheat flour. He has participated in all the main activities of the 
grain-standardization project, both fleld and laboratory, and has as- 
sisted in formulating standard grades for both corn and wheat. He 
also has supervision of the investigational work relating to the bleach- 
ing of oats commercially, and at present is assisting in perfecting the 
tentative standards for oats. Graduate George Washington University, 
having specialized in chemistry. Prior to present appointment was 
employed four years in the Bureau of Chemistry on investigational work 
relating to the chemistry of cereals and milling and baking tests of 
wheat and flour; detailed to the Forest Service one season to make 
special field investigations relative to the composition of soils in the 
national forests of the Northwest, and was assistant in grain stand- 
ardization, Bureau of Plant Industry, for five years. Eleven years. 

Harold S. Bird, Washington, D. C. (Spends considerable time in the 
field.) Engaged in investigations relating primarily to methods of car 
loading and transportation of perishable food products, the results of 
which to date indicate serious mistakes in methods of loading these 
products in different sections of the country, resulting in heavy loss in 
transit and at market terminals. It is urgently necessary for the ef- 
fectiveness of this work, which is essentially connected with the wa! 
work, that these investigations should be continued and extended. It 
is also equally important that the demonstrations of the results secured 
be given the widest publicity. Graduate Michigan Agricultural College, 
LB. S., specialized in horticulture and pomology. Three years. 

Ralph H. Brown, Washington, D. C. Has had considerable grain ex- 

perience in an executive capacity, and is now giving assistance in the 
rendering of decisions relating to questions involved in the enforcement 
of the grain-standards act. It is important that the grain-supervision 
work be maintained on an efficient basis, especially in view of the 
bureau's cooperation with the Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
and this can be done only through the retention of trained and ex- 
perienced men. Nine months. 

John A. Burgess, Pittsburgh, Pa. Was charge of the Pittsburgh 
branch office of the Bureau of Markets. He not only collects informa- 
tion regarding conditions in the live stock and dressed meat trade in 
Pittsburgh, but releases the market reports of the bureau in the terri- 
tory served by the branch office in Pittsburgh. Graduate Ottumwa 
(Iowa) Public State College, B. 8S. Prior to entering the Govern- 
ment service was employed in a large meat-packing plant at Ottumwa, 
Iowa, where he acquired experience in marketing dressed meats andl 
meat products, qualifying him to cope with the reporting conditions 
in the wholesale dressed-incat trade in the large meat-consuming cities, 
Nine and one-half months, 

Charles A. Burmeister, Washington, D. C. Engaged in work in con- 
nection with the market news service on live stock and meats. This 
market report service consists in furnishing telegraphic reports of live- 
stock receipts and prices at Chicago, which information is distributed 
by leased wire to the bureau's various local offices and is used exclu- 
sively by the telegraph companies and press associations in their com- 
mercial news services. He is also regularly engaged in investigational 
work connected with the live stock, slaughtering and meat packing in- 
dustry of the country, Graduate Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. Subsequent to graduation and prior to entering the Goveri- 
ment service was engaged in the live-stock industry as manager of his 
father’s ranch in Texas, where he gained a thorough knowledge of the 
industry in the range States. Seven years. ‘ 

Earl A. Chenault, Richmond, Va. Has chavge of the Richmond, Va.. 
office of the grain and hay reporting market service of the Bureau of 
Markets. This is war emergency work, its main object being to put the 
producers of grain and hay who have surpluses of such stocks in touch 
with dealers and others desiring them. Reports are issued biweekly, 


giving in detail the amounts of grain and hay on hand, the amounts 





1918. 


—— 


shipped in and out of each county, and the carload prices. These re- 
ports are distributed by mail to all people who express a desire to re 
ceive them. Graduate Ohio State University, B. 8S. in agriculture. One 
year ten months. 

Doak B. Carrick, Washington, 
field). Engaged primarily in 


D. C. (spends considerable time in the 
emergency work in connection with the 
handling of apples and other fruits and vegetables injured by freezing 
in transit, with a view to reducing to a minimum the losses of these 
products in transportation. Also engaged in developing methods of 
handling which apply to the successful storage of perishable food 
products by preservation in freezing storage. These investigations re- 
late direc by to the conservation of fruits and vegetables, and have a 
particular war bearing at the present time, To a considerable extent 
they provide the basis for other lines of work connected with the storage 





project which reiate primarily to the refrigeration of these products, 
both in transportation and storage. Graduate Wake Forest College, 
North Carolina), A. B.; also received degree of Ph. D. from the New 
York State College of Agriculture. In connection with investigations 
for his doctor’s thesis, made an extended study of the effect of freezing 
on plant tissues. Seven months. 


James H. Collins, Washington, D. C. 
field). Has filled varied and important assignments in connection with 
the surveys of fruit and ves getable markets conducted by the Bureau 
of Markets, and the in: iuguration and development of the market-news 
service covering these products, including the conduct of special in- 
vestigations. During the past year has represented the department in 
a comprehensive study of the marketing problems of Maricopa County, 


(spends considerable time in the 






Ariz., conducted by this bureau in cooperation with the University of 
Arizona. As a result of this survey definite action will be taken Iook- 
ing to the stabilizing of agriculture in the valley. After the com- 


pletion of this survey in 
charge of the 
motor truck, 


Arizona, Mr. Collins was placed in immediate 
bureau's investigation of transporting farm products by 
The motor-truck transportation problem is of especial 
importance at the time. Graduate University of Arkansas, B. 38. 
specializing in agriculture. Three years nine months, 

Joshua M. Chilton, Washington, D, C. Assists in the enforcement of 
the provisions of the United States grain-standards act in Washington 
ind at such points in the field as his services may be required. On 
account of his experience in handling the varieties of grain which pass 
through the markets in the South and Southwest, was at first detailed 





to act in charge of the twenty-fifth Federal grain-supervision district, 
with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn. Memphis is one of the gateways 
to the large consuming area of the Southeast. ‘There is inspected in 
this market approximately 25.000,000 bushels of grain annually. The 
importance of carrying» on the work in connection with the grain- 
standards act is fully recognized. Prior to present appointment was 
in the employ of the Missouri State inspection department for nine 
years; for two years supervising the weighing and handling of grain 


at terminal elevators, thereby gaining an intimate knowledge of the 
methods employed in handling, cleaning, clipping, mixing, and grading 
all kinds of grain at the large elevators; and seven years in sampling 


and making analyses necessary to determine the true grade of grain. 
Subsequently was employed one year by a grain concern in St. Louis 
as grain salesman on the floor of the merchants’ exchange, and during 


a part of the year as its traveling representative. 


His experience has 
included the classification and grading of almost e 


very variety of grain 


and has afforded him an opportunity to become thoroughly familiar 
with the grain fndustry. Nine months. 
Saxon D, Clark, St. Louis, Mo. Has charge of the St. Louis branch 


office of the Bureau of Markets, in connection with its news reports on 
fruits and vegetables. Graduate Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
Prior to entering department had one year of practical experience in 
the Maine Apple Growers’ Association. One year two months. 


Charles F, Creswell, Washington, D. C. (Spends considerable time 
in the field.) Has charge of the cottonseed activitics of this bureau, 
being the only representative of the bureau who has been in close 


touch with the various phases of the cottonseed industry. For the past 
year has been engaged In economic investigations conducted for the pur- 
pose of eliminating the large amonnt of foreign matter which annually 
is transported and purchased with cotton seed, and which results in 
damaged cotton s¢ ed and a lower quantity and quality of edible prod 


ucts, as well as requiring the utilization of about 4,000 extra freight 
cars each year. Has also been engaged in the development of practical 
commercial standards for cotton seed and the elimination of serious 
economic losses and wasteful practices existing in the trade. In co- 
operation with the Food Administration has assisted materially in the 
formulation of rules and regulations established to govern the cotton- 
seed industry. High school, business college, and law university grad- 
uate; has pursued other collegiate work, including a correspondence 


course in agriculture at Pennsylvania 


State College, and has had prac 
tical farm and railroad experience. 


Nine years six months. 


George H. Dacy, Washington, D. C. (Spends considerable time in the 
field.) Engaged in general live-stock and meat-marketing investiga- 
tions. His broad knowledge of agricultural conditions and ability as a 
writer make his services particularly valuable, especially in the work 


undertaken and carried on in conjunction with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in collecting at leading points information relative to the mar- 


keting of live stock at local packing plants and the large centralized 
markets. Is at present assisting in the preparation for publication of 
the material obtained in this investigation. From the very inception 


of this important live stock and meat work, 
reporting, the Bureau 
securing men with 


both marketing and market 
of Markets has met with extreme difficulty in 
proper training and experience to fill the positions, 


(;raduate University of Wisconsin, B. 8. and M. 8. in agriculture. 
Prior to entering Government service operated a farm of his own and 
wrote on agricultural topies for a number of publications. While em- 


ployed as a writer for one of the leading agricultural journals traveled 
extensively over the country and acquired a broad knowledge of farm 
ing conditions and methods of handling and marketing agricultural 
products. He devoted special attention to live-stock marketing prob- 
lems. One year. 

William Hl. Darrow, Providence, R. I. Has charge of the local mar 
ket-reporting service at Providence, R. 1, which he inaugurated and 
developed, and which has proved a decided success. This service seeks 
to encourage the consumption and conservation of iocally raised prod- 
ucts and assists in the elimination of waste through efficient distribu- 
tion of the local foed supply. Producers, dealers, and consumers are 
daily advised as to market conditions, and farmers and housewives, as 
well as dealers, avail themselves of the service. It is proving of great 


importance in utilizing vegetables when particularly plentiful and liable | 


to waste. Graduate Middlebury College, B. A., 
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instructor 
and 


in 
spent three 


M. A., in pomology and agricultural chemistry. Was 
horticulture in the University of Maine for a year 
years in a horticultural work. Ten months. 

George C. Edler, Washington, D. C. Is chief assistant to the spe- 

eialist in seed marketing and has direct supervision of the compilation 
and revision of material submitted by field reporters for publication in 
the Seed Reporter. Also handles special assignments in connection 
with the work of this project. Is thoroughly familiar with every phase 
of the seed industry. There are very few firms in the country or. 
ing men in the capacity in which he has had experience, and the field 
from which it is possible to recruit men of his specialized commercial 
training is exceedingly limited. Graduate University of Illinois, B. S. 
in agriculture. Prior to entering Government service was employed in 
seed work, both on the farm with seed growers and with seed dealers; 
spent four years with a seed company in Minneapolis as traveling sales- 
man and buyer of farm seeds, also having charge of the seed-corn de- 
partment. One year ten months. 

Vernon P. Faweett, Spokane, Wash. 
(Wash.) office of the grain and hay 
Bureau of Markets. This is strictly 


object being to put the producers of s 
of such 


Has charge of the 
market reporting service of the 
war-emergency work, its main 

grain and hay who have surpluses 

stocks m touch with dealers and others desiring them. Re- 
ports are issued biweekly, giving in detail the amounts of grain and 
hay on hand, the amounts shipped in and out of each county, and the 
carload price: These reports are distributed by mail to all people who 
I . desire to receive them. Graduate University of Idaho, B. 8. 
iculture, specializing in agronomy, horticulture, and botany. Was 
on a farm and during the latter portion his college course 
assisted in the analyses of seeds in the agronomy department of the 
university. For three years prior to his entrance into the Government 
service acted as State seed commissioner of Idaho. Nine months 
Adelbert D. Gail, jr.. New York, N. Y. Has charge of the Ne York 
branch office of the Bureau of Markets, operated in connection with the 
collection and distribution of market information on fruits and vege- 
tables. The enormous receipts of this market, drawn from every section 
of the country, make it an exceedingly difficult one to cover. Attended 

the University of Pennsylvania three years. For three years he was a 
member of the firm of J. H. Gail, of Buffalo, in which capacity he 

gained valuable experience in the marketing of perishable products and 
bad an opportunity to become familiar with the problems relating to 

the marketing of these products. For a period prior to present appoint- 


Spokane 





ol 

















































ment was employed as advertising ,epresentative of a large publishing 
company. Three years nine months. 

John C. Gillilan, Washington, D. C. Has charge of the work of 
checking the railroad superintendents who report each night the load- 
ings of live stock on their respective divisions. Supervises the activi- 
ties of a large force, both in Washington and in the field, "engaged upon 
this work. From » to 400 railroad division superintendents tele 
graph live-stock loadings nightly to the bureau, and the speed with 
Which the cessary corrections, because of delinquencies on the part of 
the superintencents, must be made is considerable factor to their 
value. Mr. Gillilan also supervises the force which mpiles the in- 
formation received from the railroad superintendents in a nmary 
to be transmitted each morning to all branch offices * yelease. Grad- 
uate University of Minnesota, B. S. One year of luate work in 
Ur rsity of Mipnesota in agricultural economics, Ten months 

Willis G. Goodenow, Fargo, N. Dak. Engaged in investiga nS ¢Car- 
ried on at Agricuitural College, North Dakota, relative to milling and 
baking values of wheat and flow Ilis training and experienc sa 
milling engineer make him especially valuable at this time in conn 
tion with the effort being made to correlate the investigational werk of 
this department with that of other departments relating to the conserva 
tion of the wheat supply of the country. Graduate Pennsylvania State 
College, having specialized in flour-milling engineeri rior to appoint- 
ment in the Bureau of Markets was employed ic istant in 
the Bureau of Chemistry ; also had seven y ex sistant 
milling engineer in commer: work. One year five 

Homer A. Harris, Washington, D. C. (spends time in 
the field) Has been employed on responsible ind rssig? 
ments which have included potato distribution ré Falls, 
Idaho; handling the market-news service at I and 
Monett, Mo., during the commercial movement of ‘ry crop; 
supervision of the service during the peach movement in Fort Valley, 
Ga.; and the maintenance of an office at Macon, Ga., to distribute mar- 
ket reports on watermelons. Attended 1ral college thre rs 
and had several years of commercial ext e in the fruit busines 
One year ten months 

Bryon G. Hays, Kansas City, Mo. Assist listration of the 
local office of the live-stock and meats proje Ci Me md 
in collecting and releasing daily market i Le rclating t 
live-stock and meat trade. Much difficulty has been experienced 














ting together an adequate and efficient for to handle the inerea 
important work conected with this service. particularly to man the 
offices, especially at the large centralized markets of Chicago, K 
City, and other central-western points. Graduate College of Agricul 

of the University of Nebraska, B 8. Prior to present employment h: 
considerable experience in judging and buying live stock for a commis 
sion tirm at Omaha. Nine months. 

Stanley G. Hilton, Washington, D. C. (in field siderable part of 
time). Engaged in conducting investigations of ft ng of 
grain and in the administration of the United States warehouse act, 
including the preparation of rules and regulations for enforcement 
thereof. Has had a thorou = training in the fundamentals of han- 
dling and storing grain and has assisted in the consideration of the com- 
plex proble mS arising in semmertien with this work, including the study 
of types of elevators and warehouses, the insurance of grain in storage, 
and the methods of handling and caring for this product. The proper 
warchousing of grain is of paramount importance in the conservation of 
this important product in the present emergency Much difficulty has 
been experienced at all times in securing men with the requisite training 
for this work. One year. 

Frederick J. Hughes, Washington, D. C. For the past two years hos 
handled all the appointment and civil-service work and all the records 
of the personnel of the Bureau of Markets. This work has become 
unusually heavy during the past several months and probably will re- 
main so for an indefinite period. For the past 18 months consistent 
efforts have been made to train an understudy for Mr. Llughes, but for 
various reasons it has been impossible to develop and retain any satis- 
factory candidate for such a position. Mr. Hughes has a thorough 
knowledge of the civil-service laws, rules, and ri culations, and of the 


precedents and policies of the department and of the bureau in dealing 


Three years cight months. 
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Clarence 


FE. Killingsworth, Washington, D. C. (spends considerable 
time in the field). Employed primarily on cotton-spinning tests con- 
ducted by the department and incidentally on work connected with 
the cotton-standardization and cotton-marketing projects. At present 


is engaged on experimental-spinning tests which are being conducted 
by the United States Department of Agriculture in cooperation with 
the War Department and the Department of Commerce, for the purpose 
of developing a suitable airplane fabric from cotton to replace the linen 
fabric 


now being used. It is highly important to develop from cotton 








nptiy as possible a suitable airplane cloth to be used in the 
facture of airplanes. Completed textile course in the Mississippi 
rienltural College; also had experience in erecting machinery in 
carding and spinning rooms in northern and southern cotton mills, 
lie has had considerable experience in the actual commercial manufac- 
ire Oo »9tton fabrics. Three years. 


Clarence W. Kitchen, Washington, DD. C. Has been associated with 


the market-surveys project since the inauguration of the market-news 
servi in 1915, and has had comprehensive training in almost every 
branch of the work of this project. Has assisted in the opening of 
numerous new stations and suggesiing improvements in the service of 
those alresdy opened. When the rapid growth of the news service 
necessitated an extension of the administrative work of the project 
in Washington in January, 1917, Mr. Kitchen was assigned to the 


k At present he is in Immediate charge of the assignment of field 
forces and the daily administrative duties of rinanent branch offices, 
to his broad experience gained actual contact with the 


by 
since its inception, it would be exceedingly difficult to replace 


pe 
chu ing 
work 
him. Five years nine months. , 

iarvey E. Larsen, Boston, Mass. Investigates, in cooperation with 


the Boston Market Gardeners’ Association. problems of marketing and 


distributing locally grown truck-farm products, the cost of marketing 
by this method as compared with others, and the value of reporting 
local market conditions and prices through the local press. The mar- 


ket conditions in practically all large New England cities, especially 
Loston, haye become very acute, and the local truck growers and mem- 











bers of State Council of Defense made a very urgent request to this 
bureau for assistance in solving the problems. This service is proving 
very valuable as a means of meeting emergency marketing problems. It 
is one of the most effective ins of stimulating the consumption of 
locally grown produce, lowering prices, and conserving foodstuffs. 
Graduate University “of Wisconsin, M. &., having completed all the 
marketing work which the university offers. Prior to entering the 


department service, received valuable experience in commission dealing 
in the commission district of Chicago, and for several years was con- 
nected with the farm-crop department of the “Michigan Agricultural 
College. Eleven months 

George Livingstone, Washington, D. C. Has charge of the Federal 
grain supervision under the United States grain-standards act, direct- 
ing the work of the grain supervisors and their assistants in the 36 


Federal grain-supervision districts of the country, and has general 
supervision over all the grain and hay marketing activities of this 


bureau, through which the emergency work of the department in issu 
ing market reports on these commodities is directed. Assisted in the 
preparation of the rules and regulations promulgated for the enforce- 
ment of the United States grain-standards act and of other regulatory 
publications issued in connection with the enforcement of that act, 
Has directed the promulgation of standards for shelled corn and wheat, 
personally supervising the holdings of hearings on grain standards and 


directing the investigation of the practices of marketing grain at 
country and at terminal points. Graduate Ohio State T niversity, 
i. S. in agriculture; took graduate work at Cornell University and at 


Halle- Wittenberg. For several years was assistant professor of 
agronomy at the Ohio State University, and was tendered the position 
of chief of the newly created department of farm crops at that institu- 
tion, which position he declined for the purpose of entering the service 
of this bureau. Three years, p 
Brice M. Mace, jr., Washington, D. C. Has supervision of the admin- 
istration of the branch offices opened in connection with the live-stock 
and meat-reporting service of the Buerau of Markets. It is very diffi- 
cult at this time to obtain the services of men possessing the admin 
istrative ability combined with a knowledge of live-stock marketing 


methods. Graduate Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn., B. 8.; 
studied law at the University of Chicago; and is at present taking 
an M. A. course in economics at George Washington University. Was 


reared on a Tennessee stock farm and was in charge of city and county 
school systems for seven years. Nine months. 

Nathan Menderson, Washington, D. C. (spends considerable time in 
the field). Engaged on gradgs and standards work. This work is of 
very great importance to southern peanut growers, because practically 
no effort has been made by the department looking to the establishment 
of standard grades for peanuts. The purpose of this work is to enable 
ihe recommendation to growers of the best methods of handling and 
vrading their peanuts and also to determine what will constitute 
practical market grades for both shelled and unshelled peanuts. Pea- 
nuts are now becoming an important food product, and their standard- 
ization and improved methods of grading and marketing is of decided 
importance, not only to the large producing sections of the South but 
also the consumer. Graduate Yale University, A. _B., and Cornell 
University, M. A. Prior to entering the Bureau of Markets was em- 
ployed by the Bureau of Plant Industry in connection with the intro- 
duction and development of new vegetables in the South. Three years 
six months 

Ecnjamin C. Moomaw, Washington, D. C. (spends considerable time 
in the field), Assists the project leader in charge of State cooperation 
in marketing work, in coordinating the various projects of the bureau 
with the State cooperative activities. Also assists in a study of the 
cooperative marketing work being carried on by the bureau in the 
Southern States, rendering help to the field agents in these States in 


the development of their activities and in the improvement of their 
methods, Graduate Washingten and Lee University. Prior to enter- 
ine the Rureau of Markets was for six years actively engaged in 


ercharding in the State of Virginia and in marketing apples, both in 
ihis country and abroad, For ene year was institute lecturer in fruit 
growing for the Virginia department of agriculture and immigration 
nnd Jater extended this work to other branches of agricultural inter- 
ests. Served as a director and president of the Virginia Fruit Growers’ 
Association for several years. One year nine months, 

>. Morgan, New Orleans, La. Has been engaged in making field 
and laboratory investigations relative to the method of handling, grad- 


ing, and transporting commercial grain; acted temporarily as grain 
supervisor under the grain-standards act. At present has charge of 
the grain-standardization investigations being made at New Orleans, 


In connection with this work, assists in the investigations relative to 
the causes and prevention of explosions and fires in grain elevators, 
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mills, and various kinds of machinery used in the handling of grain. 
These investigations have a direct relation to the efforts being made 
to conserve the wheat supply of the United States, both by prevention 
of grain loss by fire and the deterioration of commercial grade on 
grain caused by smut in wheat. During the past thrashing season 
Mr. Morgan has assisted in the cooperative project relating to smut 
dust control in wheat at thrashing time, investigating special devices 
recommended by experts of the department and determining the effect 
of the application of these devices to thrashing machinery. Graduate 
Montana State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, B. 8S. in 
biology. Two years ten months. 

Julius H. Peters, Boston, Mass. Assists in the conduct of the tele- 
graphic market news service on live stock and meats at Boston. He 
is fully familiar with the intricate details relating to reporting meat 
trade conditions, which has a direct bearing on the food supply in the 
present emergency. Graduate Iowa State College, B. SS. Was em- 
ployed as instructor of agricultural economics at this institution parts 
of two terms and as teacher of agriculture at the Atlantic (lowa) High 
School for one year. One year two months. F 

William C. Quick, Washington, D. C. (spends considerable time in 
the field). Has been continuously associated with investigations re- 
garding the handling, transportation, and storage of fruits and vege- 
tables. Supervises important lines of work in the Pacific Northwest 
directly related to the conservation and marketing of fruit crops grown 
there. He is thoroughly familiar with the fruit industry and with the 
proper construction and management of storage houses for apples. 
‘The conservation of foodstuffs is 2 question of primary importance, 
and the work upon which Mr. Quick is now engaged bears directly on 
that problem, Graduate University of Arkansas, B. 8S. in agriculture, 
Three years eight months. 

Sam H. Ray, Kansas City, Mo. In charge of the live stock and meat 
reporting station at Kansas City. Devotes much of his time to deyvis 
ing means whereby this service may be improved. Has rendered much 
assistance in connection with the installation of the telegraphic market 
reports on estimated receipts and prices of live stock at Chicago, Il. 
Hie is by training, experience, and ability well fitted for his present 
work. Graduate Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College; took post- 
graduate course at the University of Illinois. Prior to entering the 
Bureau of Markets, had six years’ experience in ranching in Texas; 
was employed two years as instructor in animal husbandry in the First 
District Agricultural College at Jonesboro, Ark.; and was in the 
service of the Bureau of Animal Industry, where he was selected to 
investigate the beef industry of Guatemala, Three years eleven months, 

Irrederick W. Read, Kansas City, Mo. Has assisted in the develop 
ment of the cold-storage reporting system of the bureau. After the 
organization of the work, covering some 70 commodities, Mr. Read was 
assigned to take charge of all the market news work in Florida, in- 
cluding both the permanent market station at Jacksonville as well as 
the numerous field stations throughout the State. Was subsequently 
yiaced in Immediate supervisory charge of the work of this project 
n the district bounded by the Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi 


River, It is believed that this system will greatly relieve the Wash 
ington office of a vast amount of administrative detail. Graduate 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, B. 8. Graduate student Harvard 


University School of Arts and Sciences; two years. Prior to entering 
the Bureau of Markets was assistant in farm management, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, and instructor in agricultural economics, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, for short periods. ‘'wo years eight montbs. 

Stephen A, Regan, Washington, D. C. Assisted in the preparation 
of the Government's standards for wheat and in investigations relative 
to the handling of grain in bulk rather than in sacks. Besides having 
a wide general experimental knowledge of all classes and grades of 
wheat, is especially familiar with all matters relating to the wheat- 
growing area throughout the Pacific Northwest. Assisted in the work 
of organizing the grain-standards supervision work, having for a period 
acted as Federal grain supervisor in charge of the Denver office, and 
for a period as grain supervisor in charge of the San Francisco office. 
When, in January, 1918, Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, in charge of the grain- 
standardization work in the Washington office, was designated to pro- 
ceed to Australia and other Australian points for the purposes of 
special investigations, Mr. Regan was brought to Washington to take 
Dr. Duvel’s place during his absence. Graduate College of Agriculture, 
University of Idaho, B. 8. in agriculture. Prior to entering the service 
of the department served for one season as State food commissioner 
of Idaho. Two years nine months, 

lfoward B. Richardson, Washington, D. C. (spends considerable time 
in the field). Has been engaged primarily in cotton standardization 
and spinning test work and assisting with the manufacturing tests 
made by the department for the purpose of determining the spinning 
value of the different grades, staples, and other qualities of upland, 
sea-island, and Arizona-Egyptian cottons. At present engaged on 
the experimental spinning tests being conducted by the department in 
cooperation with the War Department and the Department of Com 
merce for the purpose of developing suitable airplane fabric from cotton 
to replace the linen fabrics now being used. Has represented the 
bureau at various points in the cotton handling and marketing 
activities. Completed a three-year course in mechanical engineering at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and a three-year course in 


cotton manufacturing with the American Correspondence School. Prior 
to his ren in the Bureau of Markets served nearly four 
years as laboratory aid in the Bureau of Plant Industry. 


Seven years 
eight months. 

Patrick J. Roach, Minneapolis, Minn. Last year had charge of the 
Minneapolis office of the Bureau of Markets in connection with the 
market surveys project. As the Minneapolis office is in the center of 
an important potato-producing section, he gave special attention to 
reports on this commodity, with the result that this season he has 
been assigned to more important potato-producing sections to give spe- 
cialized service on this product to the growers in these districts. He 
started the season at Eagle Lake, Tex., and is now handling the dis- 
tribution of reports in the Fort Smith, Ark., district. Prior to enter- 
ing Government service had many years’ experience in the produce 
business. One year nine months. 

Otto W. Schleussner, Los Angeles, Cal. Has been in immediate 
charge of the work of developing a national market news service on 
fruits and vegetables since its inauguration in 1915. When it was 
decided to Inaugurate the news service and inspection service on. the 
Pacific coast this spring Mr. Schleussner was selected to supervise 
the combined work of these two projects in the territory west of the 
Rocky Mountains. It seemed advisable to handle this work as a dis- 
trict problem, inasmuch as the marketing problems of Pacific coast 
growers are different from these encountered in any other part of the 
country and must be handled separately. He exercises supervisory 


control over the permanent branch offices on the Pacific coast, includ- 
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a number of the most important producing points. He also serves 


ing . 
in an advisory capacity in considering general polieies relating to 
the fruit and vegetable marketing activities of this bureau. Graduate 


Michigan. Agricultural College, B. S in. agriculture. Prior to his 
appointment in the Bureau of Markets had wide experience in business 
in various lines—truck farming, inspection work, and commercial 
dealings with fruits and vegetables in the markets and in the produc- 
ing districts. Three years four months. 

‘Alfred B. Smeby, Washington, D. C. (spends considerable time in 
the field). Was first assigned to the development of a new system 
of reports on live-stock movements, introduced experimentally at 
Lancaster, Pa., about a year ago. This project involved the perfecting 
of arrangements with farmers, railroad agents, live-stock buyers, the 
trade at the Lancaster stockyards, and others to obtain accurate in- 
formation concerning the “in and out’ movement of beef cattle in 
18 counties known as the Lancaster district. When the service was 
successfully ‘nstalled at Lancaster he was detailed to Rocky Ford, 
Colo., to inaugurate a similar service covering the Arkansas Valley 
cattle and lamb feeding districts. He was later called to Washington 
to assume charge of important work pertaining to current bulletins 
on live stock and meats and wes placed in full charge of the bureau's 
weekly live-stock and meat-trade news bulletin, supervising the report- 
ing service on the movements of live stock in the feeding and grazing 
districts of the United States. He fs at present on an indefinite assign- 
ment reporting the Chicago hog market. Prior to entering Government 
service was engaged In the newspaper publishing business for six years, 
five years as market writer and associate editor of the Sioux City 
(Iowa) Daily Live Stock Record ani lIive-stock editor of the Sioux City 
Tribune, One year two months. 

Edwin W. Stillwell, Washington, D. C. Engaged in important ad- 
ministrative work in connection with the details of the technical daily 
telegraphic reports and other work incident to the assembling and 
issuance of market news on the movements and prices of fruits and 
vegetables. The administrative work requires a combination of quall- 
fications in order to handle it successfully. Graduate Iowa State Col- 
B. S. in horttculture, specializing in pomology and marketing. 
Eleven months. 

Charles B. Tubergen, Pittsburgh, Pa. (spends considerable time in the 
field). Has handled distribution reports for a number of important 
perishable products at varlous points. Is at present in charge of the 
important field station at Onley, Va., where his duties other than ad- 
ministrative consist in the collection and distribution of mar’eting in- 
formation. The market news work in which he is engaged has ex- 
panded very rapidly and Congress has appropriated large sums of money 
to continue it. Graduate Michigan Agricultural College. For five 
vears subsequent to graduation was in the employ of the New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva, and for one year was employed in 
the oes of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange at Chicago. Nine 
months, 

Gustay P. Warber, Washington, D. C. (spends considerable time in 
the ficld), Has recently made an exhaustive study of the production 
of casein in this country, the information being desired for the use of 
the Saipeies Board and the War Industries Board as a guide in deter- 
mining the policy of these boards with reference to importation of that 
product and with reference to the needs of the Army and Navy for 
airplane construction. His principal work at the present time is con- 
nected with a comprehensive study of the marketing and handling of 
milk throughout the United States by means of the distribution of sched- 
ules and by personal investigations. Graduate University of Minnesota, 
B. S. and M, A. in agriculture. Served as assistant in the division of 
agricultural economics, University of Minnesota, for three years, during 
which time he pursued the study of special problems in the field of 
agricultural economics. Three years eleven months. 

Bert W. Whitlock, Salt Lake City, Utah. Is grain supervisor in 
charge of the Salt Lake City office, which is a particularly important 
assignment because of the variety of grain produced and shipped from 
the territory covered. The supervisional activities for the district are 
centralized in the Salt Lake office, and from that point extensive 
investigations are conducted to supplement the information now avail- 
able for use in the determination of standards. The department is un- 
able to secure competent men for all of the positions of grain supervisor. 
The department is cooperating with the United States Food Administra- 
tion authorities in their work with grains under the food-control act. 
This necessitates exceedingly important and heavy work among the 
zrain trade by the grain supervisors of the Bureau of Markets, both at 
the Washington office and in the field. Graduate Kansas State Univer- 
sity, B. S. in agriculture, specializing in grain marketing, grain grading, 
and milling technology ; also served at this institution as student assist- 
ant in milling technology and as student assistant in chemistry. Prior 
to entering the Government service held several important appointments 
in the State grain laboratories of Montana, having direct charge of the 
milling and baking investigations. Was also appointed deputy State 
xurain inspector. Eleven months. 

John I, Wilmeth, Washington, D. C. Engaged in work in connec- 
tion with the enforcement of the United States grain-standards act 
and other projects dealing with the marketing of grain. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the provisions of the act and also with the 
requirements of the rules and regulations of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under the act. Has attended all the hearings held in connection 
with the different phases of the enforcement of the act_and the estab- 
lishment of grades for grain promulgated thereunder. Mr. Wilmeth is 
also in charge of the work of compiling estimates for grain projects, 
special reports required by Congress, and similar work requiring a 
thorough knowledge of department and bureau policies, legal training, 
and familiarity with the technical requirements under the grain- 
standards act. Prior to assuming his present duties held responsible 
positions in the administrative offices of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
the office of the Secretary, and the Bureau of Markets. Is graduate 
of the Georgetown University Law School. Has been admitted to the 
bar of the District of Columbia and the State of Louisiana. Nine years 
cight months, 

Furman B. Wise, Washington, D. C. (spends considerable time in travel 
status). Has specialized in investigations relating to the handliny, 
grading, and transportation of rice, conducting both field and laboratory 
investigations in Washington, New Orleans, La., and in the rice- 
srowing sections throughout the entire United States. Renders assist- 
ance in handling matters relating to this crop, with special reference to 
its commercial grade. His services are also utilized in giving assist- 
ance as to the best means of distributing the rice crop, with a view to 
its increased use for food. Graduate Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of South Carolina, B. ; also University of Wisconsin, M. S. Six 
years ten months. 
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Name, home address, character of work, and length of servi: 

Glen B. Ramsey, Orono, Me. Engaged in the investigation of po- 
tato diseases in Maine. He has recently taken the leadership in 
pathological extension work in Maine and is engaged in putting into 
practice in that State, with the cooperation - the State extension 
forces, the methods of control for important diseases of truck crops, 
particularly potatoes, that have been worked out. Entire time devoted 
to the various phases of this work, including the oversight of field 
demonstrations, the instructing of State and county agents and farm- 
ers in methods of plant-disease control, and the preparation of neces- 
sary literature on the subject, this being a part of the program of 
food conservation through the control of plant diseases. Graduate 
Indiana University, A. B. and A. M., specializing in botany, mycology, 
and plant pathology. Prior to entering the department service held a 
teaching fellowship in botany at Indiana University, was instructor in 
botany at the University of Maine, and assistant plant pathologist of 
the Maine Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Roscoe E. Blair, Bard, Cal. Has been serving as superintendent of 
the Yuma Experiment Station, near Bard, Cal. and in conducting 
demonstration work among farmers on the Yuma reclamation project. 
His duties as farm superintendent include the supervision of all the 
investigational work of the Yuma station and some field work among 
settlers on the Yuma reclamation project with particular reference to 
the production of long-staple cotton. This work is of special impor- 
tance at the present time, when the demand for long-staple cotton for 
both civil and military purposes is exceeding the supply. The Yuma 
station is located in a section devoted to intensive farming, as shown 
by the fact that the average production per acre for that district (the 
Yuma reclamation project) in 1917 was valued at $105. The work of 
the station has been a very important factor in the development of 
local agricultural industries, particularly as regards the two most im- 
portant industries, cotton and alfalfa seed. He has served also as 
representative of the Office of Demonstrations on Reclamation Projects 
on the Yuma project, it having been found impossible so far to secure 
a suitable man for the work of that office. Graduate Kansas State 
Agriculture College. Prior to entering the department was employed 
for a brief period as assistant in the department of horticulture at the 
Kansas Experiment Station. Seven years eleven months, 

Leonard E. Newmen, Concord, N. H. Has charge of cooperative 
work on the control of the white-pine blister-rust work in New Hamp- 
shire. This includes general control work throughout the State, spe- 
cific local cooperative work with 43 townships, and the direction of 
the activities of about 75 employees. This blister-rust disease threat- 
ens the destruction of the white pine, which ts the most valuable and 
important forest tree in the northeastern section of the United States. 
The situation is critical; present failure of the cooperative control 
work in New Hampshire would cause irreparable damage and might 
easily mean failure for the blister-rust campaign in the entire region. 
For the continuation and success of the work in New Hampshire it is 
important that Mr. Newman be retained in bis present position, as he 
is the only experienced man left who is thoroughly familiar with the 
work in that State, he having been with the werk ever since it was 
inaugurated. Graduate Biltmore Forest School. Had three years’ ex- 
perience in general forestry work in the Northwest and in New Hamp- 
shire before entering the department service. Two years one month. 

Louls J. Gillespie, Washington, D. C. Engaged in working out the 
relation between crops and soil acidity, involving highly technical ex- 
yerlence and training in connection with hydrogen-ion concentration. 

here are only a limited number of men available for this type of work 
in the United States, and if he were separated from the service for 
any reason this line of work would have to be suspended indefinitely. 
He is showing a decided reiationship between the hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration in soils and the prevalence of certain diseases affecting promi- 
nent food crops. Graduate Brown University, Ph. B. and Ph. D. 
Served as assistant in physics, Brown University ; instructor in chem- 
istry, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence ; fellow in bacteriology, 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research; and bacteriologist, New York 
Department of Health, for various periods before entering department 


Two years three months. 


service. Four years ten and one-half months. 
Rolla N. Harger, Washington, D. C. Engaged in chemical work, 
requiring highly specialized training, in the Office of Soil-lFertility 


Investigations. It has been found impossible under the present condi- 
tions to obtain men of similar training and experience. Since Septem- 
ber, 1917, has also been engaged in making investigations of an unusual 
character in cooperation with gas-warfare investigations, Bureau of 
Mines, acting for the Ordnance Department. This special research is 
invaluable to the prosecution of this line of offensive warfare. Grad- 
uate Washburn College (Topeka, Kans.), A. B.; did graduate work in 
chemistry at Kansas University two terms, receiving M. A. degree. 
Before entering department was laboratory instructor in chemistry at 
Washburn College three years and laboratory instructor in chemistry 
at Kansas University two years. One year one month. 

Wofferd B. Camp, Gaffney, 8. C. Engaged in California upon work 
having in view the increased production of the long-staple Egyptian 
type. of cotton in the United States by the utilization of the improved 
varieties and cultural methods that have been developed through the 
experimental work of the department. On account of the reduced pro 
duction of this type of cotton in Egypt and difficulties of communication 
and transportation there could be no assurance that enough extra staple 
cotton would be available in the United States even for the strictly 
military purposes of aeroplane wings, balloon fabrics, and automobile 
tires. The production of sea-island cotton has become entirely an 
uncertainty on account of the boll weevil. The field operations in Cali- 
fornia consist of locating and caring for plantings of the improved 
varities in promising lecations, in cooperation with new cotton-growing 
organizations that’ are being established, and giving necessary advice 
and assistance required in properly establishing this new long-staple 
industry in the Southwest. This work involves the direct and active 
personal supervision of the experimental plantings, which are located 
throughout the San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys of California, and 
includes necessary instruction of farmers in methods of planting, thin- 
ning, selecting, roguing, picking, and other operations connected with 
production, breeding, and preservation of the purity and uniformity of 
the varieties. The cultural methods of handling these new long stat 
in the Southwest are different than those used in other regions, and 
there are no other men obtainable who have had special training like 
that of Mr. Camp or who are qualified to undertake it. Graduate of 
Clemson Agricultural College, B. S. Was raised on a farm and was 
continually in the environment of farm life and work before entering 
the department. One year eleven and one-half months, 
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Walton.G. Wells, Sacaton, Ariz. Engaged on work directly related 
to the increased production of cotton of the Egytian type in the irrigated 
sections of Arizona and California. The fact that importation of this 
type of cotton from Egypt has recently been much restricted and that 
the Arizona and California product is the only available substitute for 





sea-island cotton, which is of vital importance to the military program 
of the United States requires that every effort be made to stimulate 
production of American-Egyptian cotton in Arizona and California, 
Thi tton is already being extensively employed in the manufacture 
of high-grade tire fabrics and is being tested for use in the production of 
balloon fabrics for the Army. In the event of a scrious curtailment 
of tt sen-isiand crop as a result of boll-weevil ravages American- 
igvptian is the best available substitute for sea-island cotton in the 


manufacture of balloon, gas-mask, and airplane fabrics. Increased pro- 
duction of American-Egyptian cotton is contingent upon (1) the main- 
ienanee of a large supply of pure and selected seed for planting and 
(2) familiarizing the growers with the best methods of production which 
have been worked out by the department. Mr. Wells has had a longer 
and more intimate contact with beth of these lines of effort than 
any other man now in the Government service. He is the only employee 


of the department available for continuous service in the field who 
has sufficient familiarity with the Egyptian cotton plant to carry on 
effectively the vitally important work of seed selection. ‘The work is 


both urgent and continuous in its nature and does not permit of the 
delays and interruptions which the training of an inexperienced substi- 
tute would entail Six years two months. 

Norbert R. Mueller, Washington, D. C. Has charge of the extensive 
experiments in drug-plant growing which are being conducted in co- 
operation between this department and the University of Wisconsin, 
the continuance of which is regarded as exceedingly important in the 
present emergency. The Bureau of Plant Industry, through its co- 
operation with a number of universities which maintain drug gardens 
in connection with their schools of pharmacy, is working to secure the 
production of as large quantities as possible of several essential drugs. 
Mr. Mueller not only has had immediate charge of the work of produc- 
ing these drug crops at the University of Wisconsin but visits these 
other institutions, as necessity may arise, to give expert supervision 
mand advice and assist in promoting the work. ‘There are very few men 
in the country who have had any practical experience in the line of work 


in which Mr. Mueller is engaged. It has been found necessary to in- 
erease Mr. Mneller’s responsibilities by assigning him to emergency 
field work in c@nnection with the castor-bean crop in addition to 


his regular assignment to the production of important drug plants. 
These duties include collaborating with officials of the Signal Corps, 
War Department, cooperating with county agents, advising growers, 
ete., in order to insure castor-bean production on the large acreage 
required to provide supplies needed in the manufacture of lubricating 
oll for airplane motors. The withdrawal of Mr. Mueller’s services would 
mean the practical abandonment of any productive features of the 
department's drug plant work in the northern Mississippi Valley, which 
is of great importance in producing adequate supplies of important drugs 
for military needs, and would hinder the cooperative work in producing 
sufficient castor oil for airplane use. Graduate of University of Wis- 
consin (pharmacy course), B. S.; was graduate student, same institu- 
tion, one term, receiving M. 8. degree. Prior to present appointment 
was for various periods registered pharmacist, had charge of drug- 
plant work at Wisconsin Pharmacy Experiment Station, was in charge 
of ficld party hor-e-mint investigations in Wisconsin River Valley, and 
fellow ii pharmacy at University of Wisconsin. Two years. 

Edgar C. Young, Timmonsville, 8. C. Has entire responsibility for 
the handling of the drug-plant crop in South Carolina during the pres- 
eut season. The work that would suffer through his withdrawal is that 
dealing with the cooperative studies of drug-plant and ojl-seed crop 
production in South Carolina. The increasing dearth of supplies of 
certain important drugs formerly imported has made it of vital im- 
portance to insure the successful production of crops of these Grage 
in this country. One of these vitally important drugs is cannabis, 
which will be needed in large quantities both by the medical and the 
veterinary services of the Army, as well as in the treatment of illness 
and alleviation of suffering in private practice. At the present time 
the main reliance for cannabis of the pharmacopeial standard in 
this country rests upon the production of the South Carolina crop. 
This country is now also called upon to furnish supplies of this im- 
portant drug for export. The withdrawal of Mr. Young from the 
South Carolina drug-plant work can not fail to imperil the production 
of the cannabis crops, which requires a type of treatment and handling 
that can not be obtained from inexperienced help. It would further 
involve the loss of a large amount of experimental data of peculiar in- 
terest and value at the present time, when facts concerning th» produc- 
tion of drugs and oils in this country are in urgent demand because of 


the failure of supplies which have heretofore come from abroad. 
Graduate of Clemson Agricultural College, B. 8S. in agriculture; 


took postgraduate work at Clemson one term. Was reared on a farm 
and has had considerable experience in handling farm labor. Before 
entering his present duties conducted field experiments on cotton at 
Peedce Experiment Station during one season and was assistant in 
botanical and bacteriological laboratories at Clemson College one term. 
One year three months. 

Harry A. Schoth, Corvalis, Oreg. Was charge of forage-crop experl- 
menis being conducted in cooperation with the Oregon Agricultural 
Kixperiment Station at Corvallis, Oreg., with particular reference to 
the production of seeds of vetches and other special forage crops. This 
work is highly important, especially in view of the fact that ordinary 
sources of supply -in Europe are cut off. and it is therefore essential 
that American sources for seed be developed. The work with forage 
crops is also highly important in connection with the dairy industry 
of western Oregon and western Washington. Graduate of Oregon Agri- 
cultural College, B. 8. and M. 8S. For two terms was employed as farm 
foreman and was fellow in agronomy at the Oregon Agricultural College. 
Two years four and one-half months. 

Fred W. Geise, Washington, D.C. Is investigating the fertilizer value 
of the greensand marl deposits of eastern United States as a source of 
»otash for agricultural purposes. His work consists chiefly of technical 
aboratory and greenhouse studies, carried on at Washington. His 
withdrawal at this time would seriously cripple the work anc endanger 
results which, it is hoped, may find practical use during the present 
season, Graduate Wesleyan University (Nebraska), A. B.; took special 
course in biology at University of Wisconsin; received M. 8S. degree 
University of Chicage. Was raised on a farm and is familiar with 
farming practices in the Middle West. Eleven months. 

Oscar R. Mathews, Bellefourche, S. Dak. The superintendent of the 
tellefourche (S. Dak.) station is an employee of the oflice of Western 
Irrigation Agriculture, the station being under the management of that 
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office. The superintendent is fully occupied with the work in irrigation 
agriculture and has not been specially trained in dry-land agriculture 
nor familiar with the details of the work that is being conducted by 
the oflice of Dry-Land Agriculture. Mr. Mathews is the only representa 
tive of the last-named office at the Bellefourche station and is responsible 
for the conduct of the work of crop production under dry-land condi- 
tions, which work has already preved its value by its results. This 
work involves soil preparation, seeding, cultivation, harvesting the crops 
study of yields, effects of cultivation, rotations, ete. He also has 
charge of the soil moisture and other chemical and physical determina 
tions in the laboratory on the field station and has kept the records of 
the meteorological observations. This work is directly concerned with 
the increasing of the food supply, particularly wheat, of the country by 
determining the possibilities of production in this section of the country 
and the methods by which these possibilities can be most profitably 
realized. Graduate South Dakota Agricultural College, B. 8S. and M. § 
Nine years. . 

Joseph B. Kuska, Colby, Kans. Has charge of extensive investiga- 
tions in methods of crop production under dry-land conditions at the 
Colby (Kans.) substation of the Kansas State Experiment Station in 
cooperation with the State. Under the terms of this cooperative 
agreement the department agrees to provide a trained assistant in dry- 
land agriculture who shall be responsible for and have immediate charze 
of the eae work. Mr. Kuska has had charge of such work 
since its inauguration in the spring of 1914. Graduate University of 
Kansas, B. 8. Spent early life on a farm. Four years six months, — 

Charles H. Ruzicka, Williston, N. Dak. As superintendent of the Wil- 
liston (N. Dak.) dry-iand field station has charge of an extensive series 
of experiments being conducted under a cooperative agreement with the 
North Dakota Experiment Station to determine the best methods of crop 
production for that section, Under this agreement the department fur- 
nishes the superintendent of the station. Wheat and flax production 
are of first importance in this section, and any advance the experimental! 
work may make in the solution of the many problems concerned in their 
production adds directly to the total production of these and other essen 
tial foodstuffs and raw materials. Graduate North Dakota Agricultural 
College, B. 8. in agriculture; has also had practical farm experience. 
Prior to present appointment spent two seasons examining and apprais 
ing lands in western Nortk Dakota and eastern Montana for the North 
ern Pacific Railway Co.; taught one year in associated agricultural 
high schools at Milaca, Minn.; and was two years with the North 
Dakota Better Farming Association. Five years six months. 

Charles T. Dearing, Washington, D. C. (Most of his time is spent in 
the field.) Has charge of the muscadine-grape investigations of the 
bureau, which involves a study of cultural methods and requirements 
and the breeding of better varieties. His work also includes the devel- 
opment of methods of utilization of grapes in the home. Heretofore the 
use of the muscadine type of grape has been restricted to the making of 
wine, conning, and preparation in the fresh state in a few different culi- 
nary ways. Mr. Dearing has developed exceedingly satisfactory methods 
of making unfermented juices, jellies, jams, ana other products, and 
these have been presented at a large number of meetings, in cooperation 
with the office of Extension Work in the South, through a large portion 
of the muscadine-grape-growing territory. Graduate University of Mis- 
souri. Eight years tive months. 

Charles Sando, Washington, D. C. His duties are largely of a bio- 
chemical nature and consist of making analyses of fruits and vegetables 
to determine the changes which have taken place when held under differ- 
ent conditions, including storage. Similar investigations are carried on 
by Mr. Sando with reference to the conditions of fruits or vegetable 
products grown under different conditions for the purpose of correlating 
cultural methods with the behavior of the products in storage. Another 
phase of his work is a study of fruit and vegetable pigments as an index 
of different degrees of maturity, the degree of maturity being an essen- 
tial factor to consider in connection with the behavior of the product in 
storage and subsequent thercto when removed for consumption. Grad- 
uate Maryland Agricultural College; took advanced work in organic 
chemistry at the University of Michigan. Three years one and one-half 
months. 

aimer Snyder, Fresno, Cal. Engaged upon studies of cultural and 
production problems in connection with American Euvitis grapes and 
investigations of Vinifera grapes in California. The latter project has 
been under way for the past two years, and together with another mem- 
ber of the bureau staff he has beep primarily responsible for the re- 
sults of the investigational work being carried on in some 10 or 12 
experimental vineyards located at different points in California. Ver- 
haps the most important feature of his work is in connection with the 
development of a dried-currant industry. The foundation work, with 
which Mr. Snyder is very closely identified, has been laid for the de 
velopment of a currant industry in California which promises to take 
the place of an imported product amounting annually to 30,000,000 or 
more pounds. His duties also consist of taking annual series of notes 
covering blossoming records, growth records, yield records, and observa- 
tions on numerous methods of culture and the behavior of a great num- 
ber of varieties under test. Gradvate New York State College of Agri- 
culture. Three years. 

George K. K. Link, Washington, D. C. (greater part of time spent 
in the field). Advises the inspectors of the Bureau of Markets and 
the War and Navy Departments relative to the investigations of losses 
in market and storage and studies means of prevention, working with 
other pathologists who are at the points of production. This work its 
an essential part of the food-conservation program, closely affiliated 
with investigations at the points of production, and operating directly 
to reduce the present losses of perishable vegetables. The economic 
interests involved in this work are very great. The losses on a single 
car amount to from $100 to $400, a large part of which is preventable by 
measures applied in the Geld or packing house A continued effort is 
made to disseminate this information among the producers and to bring 
about all possible improvement. Graduate University of Chicago, B. 8.; 
graduate student University of Nebraska, one term, receiving | A. M. 
degree; also recelved Ph. D. degree from the University of Chicago. 
Assisted in the chemical and botanical laboratories at Chicago l niver- 
sity ; served as an assistant in botany at the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege; adjunct professor of agricultural botany and assistant in the 
experiment station of the University of Nebraska; professor of plant 


physiology and physiologist of the Nebraska Agricultural Experiment 
Station; and during the six years prior to present appointment has 
devoted his entire time to university teaching and to investigation and 
extensive work at the experiment station of Nebraska along the line of 
potato diseases, a great part of this time 
the irrigated and dry-land sections of western Nebraska. 


being spent in field work in 
Eight months. 
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Gustav A. Meckstroth, Washington. D. C. Engaged in bean-disease 
investigations, having charge of a tield station. The protection of the 
bean crep against disease is a matter of very urgent war service. He 
has had charge of this work for more than a year, and a good beginning 
has been made. ‘The bean crop is one of the most important of the 
vegetable crops of the country, and it has been especially subject to 
Josses due to diseases during recent years. Graduate Ohio State Uni- 
versity, B. A. and M. A. For various periods prior to present appoint- 
ment, taught in publie schools; assisted in laboratory in general botany, 
Ohio State University; was an agent of the department in connection 
with white-pine blister-rust inspection ; taught general botany and plant 
pathology at Pennsylvania State College; and assisted in plant patho- 
jogical work at Pennsylvania experiment station. Was raised on a 
farm and engaged tn general farming in Ohio until college course was 
tinished. One year three and one-half months. 

Luther P. Byars, Washington, D. C. Mr. Byars is a project leader 
and specialist engaged in the investigation of nematode diseases of 
cotton, truck, and forage plants. Has in charge the Federal investiga- 
tion on the control of root knot, a disease which reduces the value of 
southern crops by many millions of dollars annually, and is engaged in 
a campaign of crop conservation with a program of root-knot control 
trom the Atlantic States to Texas. Experiments are in progress which 
must run continuously for a series of years. On these the department 
has spent a great deal of money for installation and care, and the results 
will be lost if they are suspended. No one is available to take Mr. 
Bvars’s place should he leave the service. ixperts in nematology are 
rare. Graduate Clemson College, received M. 8S. degree from University 
of Wisconsin, and examination for Ph. D. degree has been successfully 
massed and degree will be granted upon completion of thesis. Was 
assistant in plant pathology at the South Carolina experiment station 
one year, anclotant in botany at the University of Wisconsin two years, 
and plant pathologist at South Carolina experiment station one year. 
Prior to taking up permanent work in the department was employed 
by this bureau to do nematode-disease survey work on sugar beets and 
other plants. Four years seven months. 

Arthur J. Mix, Washington, D. C. (greater part of time spent in 
field). Engaged in emergency work in the control of truck and forage- 
crop diseases in cooperation with the extension organization of one of 
the northwestern States. His duties include personal instructions to 
county agents and farmers, the holding of farmers’ institutes and county- 
agent meetings, the preparation and distribution of printed matter, and 
the supervision of demonstrations of disease-contro]l methods. The posi- 
tion requires a man well trained in plant pathology and experienced in 
demonstration work. Graduate Hamilton College, A. B.; also received 
Ph. D. degree from Cornell University. For four years held a fellow- 
ship at Cornell University, during which period he conducted an educa- 
tional campaign during the growing season in disease and insect control 
and the general care of orchards. For one year was assistant botanist 
ut the New York experiment station, Geneva, investigating potato 
diseases; and for two years was instructor in plant pathology at the 
University of Kansas. Two and one-half months. 

William L. Doran, Amherst, Mass. Is extension pathologist for the 
State of Massachusetts and is engaged in putting into practice in that 
State, with the cooperation of the State extension forces, the methods 
of control of important diseases of truck crops that have been worked 
out. The work to which he is assigned is a necessary link in the food- 
conservation program. The position of extension pathologist is one 
requiring a man of thorough training In plant pathology and related 
subjects and wide experience. Graduate Massachusetts Agriculture 
College, B. 8., 
work in plant pathology one year and received degree of M.S. During 
college course worked on farms in summer, especially with market- 
zarden and florist crops; lived 18 years on a farm; instructor in botany, 
New Hampshire State College, and assistant botanist, New Hampshire 
Agricultural Experiment Station, one year. Seven months. ’ 

Ivan C. Jagger, Washington, D. C. (greater part of time spent in 
field). Is pathological adviser on truck-crop diseases for the Southern 
States, having general charge, on the part of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, of the cooperative extension activities in the South along tbis line. 
ile plans campaigns for the control of diseases of truck crops, visits the 
bureau workers in the States and the cooperating State officials, pre- 
pares circulars and bulletins, conducts correspondence, and in other 
similar ways carries on the campaign for food conservation through the 
control of plant diseases. Graduate Cornell University, B. S. in agri- 
culture; graduate student and industrial fellow in department of plant 
pathology, same institution, one year; graduate student in University of 
Visconsin one year, receiving M. 8. degree after specializing in plant 
pathology; graduate student and instructor in department of plant 
pathology at Cornell one term. Before entering department spent four 
summers in the field in New York State carrying out experiments on 
the control of diseases of vegetables; for five years was assistant pro- 
fessor of plant pathology, University of Rochester and Cornell Univer- 
sity, all his time being given to investigation of diseases of vegetables 
both in greenhouses and in field in the vicinity of Rochester, N. Y. 
Three months. 

Max W. Gardner, Washington, D. C. (greater portion of time spent in 
field). Engaged in assisting the food preducts inspectors of the Bureau 
of Markets in the inspection of carload lots of perishable vegetables at 
terminal markets, the purpose of this work being to determine the causes 
of the large losses which occur in transit and to assist in the preven- 
tion of these losses through the introduction of control measures. This 
work is an important part of the program of food conservation threugh 
the control of plant diseases and requires men highly trained in plant 
pathology and possessing unusual teaching ability. Graduate Michigan 
Agricultural College, B. S.; also received M. 8. and Ph. D. degrees from 
University of Wisconsin. Prior to present appointment served for 
various periods as pathologist and chemist, Keokuk Canning Co.; as- 
sistant plant pathologist to the Pennsylvania State Chestnut Biight 
Commission; assistant in plant pathology, Michigan Agricuitural Ex 
periment Station; and during three summers held a three months’ ap 
pointment in this bureau as assistant in charge of cucumber-disease in- 
vestigations in Wisconsin; was also instructor in plant pathology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Two years nine months. 

Lloward G. MacMillan, Washington, D. C. (temporary summer address, 
Greeley, Colo,).. Engaged in the investigation of control methods for 
potato diseases in Colorado and has charge of important fleld stations 
lias spent three years in the work and now has results which he be- 
Neves will effect Important improvements in the control of potato dis- 
cases in the irrigated West. Graduate Brown University, Ph. B.: also 
received M. S. and Ph. D. degrees from University of Wisconsin. 
to present employment was employed for short periods by the Bureau 
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Lawrence O. Watson, Florence, 8S, Is patholegical adviser in 
charge of work on disease control for cotton and truck crops in all 
Southern States, representing the Bureau of Plant Industry in al! its 


relations to southern extension work along these lines. Has also been 
engaged for a number of years in breeding and disseminating disease- 
resistant cotton and cowpeas and is the man on whom the bureau de 
pends for the preservation and conduct of this important project Has 
built up an efficient corps of cooperators and pashed with especial ac- 
tivity since the war the more extended of resistant cotton as a 
means of disease control. Has organized and now directs this disease- 
control work in cooperation with the State authorities in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Oklahoma. The work, though new, ts already hav- 
ing an influence on crop production. The county agents are continually 
in need of help from the experienced pathologists of this bureau. Gradu 
ate Clemson Agricultural College, bb. S. in agriculture; one year of 
graduate work at the University of Dlinois. Was raised on a farm and 
is familiar with the details of farm work. Before entering upon depart- 
ment duties was for two years assistant chemist in State analytical 
work at Clemson College, S. C.; served as assistant to the county auditor 
at intervals during vacation periods and was assistant botanist at the 
South Carolina Agricultural College one year. Seven years. 


use 


John C. Walker, Washington, D. C. (greater part of time spent in 
field). Engaged in the investigation of onion diseases and in patho 
logical inspection work in cooperation with the Bureau of Markets and 


the War Department investigating pathological problems connected with 
the handling and transportation of vegetables. Graduate University of 
Wisconsin. M. S. and Ph. D.; took one semester of graduate work at 
Cornell University. Was born and raised on dairy and truck farm and 
had practical experience in growing cabbage, onions, potatoes, sugar 
beets, and other truck crops prior tu entering the department. College 
work was directed chiefly to studies in plant pathology, especially dis 
eases of truck crops. Eight and one-half months. 

Jenkin W. Jones, Biggs, Cal. Has charge of the Biggs (Cal.) cereal 
field station of the Bureau of Plant Industry. ‘This is the only ex- 
veriment station deycted to the rice industry in the entire western 
Tnited States. The experiments carried on there include the determina- 
tion of the best varieties of rice for California conditions, the best times, 
rates, and methods of sowing rice to obtain the maximum production, 
the best methods, times, and rates of irrigation to conserve irrigation 
water and at the same time insure qa large production, rotation systems 
to free rice lands from weeds, etc. The station is comparatively new, 
but is recognized as the source of all authentic information on rice grow 
ing in California. The many farmers who are taking up rice growing 
for the first time in 1512 are very largely dependent upon the station 
for their information. Graduate Utah Agricultural College, B. S. in 
agriculture. Was raised on a farm and prior to entering department 
had charge of a demonstration farm-at Harlowton, Mont. Five years 
ten months, 

Harry Braun, Washington, D. C. As a scientific assistant in the 
Jaboratory of plant pathology, is engaged in research studies on the 








new wheat disease in the Middle West known as “ black chaff.” He 
does both field and laboratory work and is at present the only weil- 
trained man the laboratory of plant pathology has in the field. It is 


important that the work be pushed as rapidly as possible, owing to the 
number of States involved and the serious nature of the disease. Men 
fitted to prosecute such a research are hard to find, practically all of 
them being within the draft age. Mr. Braun worked Inst season on 
this wheat disease and knows the problems involved. Graduate Cornel} 
University, B. S.; took postgraduate course at same institution, special 
izing in plant pathology; also did graduate work at Columbia Univer 
sity in botany one term, receiving M. A. degree. Prior to present a 
pointment was for various periods assistant, department of plant path 


n- 


ology, Cornell University; student assistant and scientific assistant, 
Office of Cotton, Truek, and Forage-Crop Diseases Investigations, this 
bureau. One year nine and one-half months. 

John W. Pace, Mobile, Ala. Has been engaged in connection with 


the cooperative campaign for the eradication of citrus canker in Ala- 


bama for more than two years and has proved to be unusually effi 
cient Inspector and superintendent, and experience has shown that it 
would be impossible to replace him with any satisfactory person. He 


has immediate supervision of the inspection and eradication work in 
Baldwin County, Ala., and occasional supervision over the work in 
Mobile County. In Baldwin County approximately a million Satsuma 
orange trees are planted. Since 1914 the citrus industry of the South 
has been menaced by the presence of the Japanese disease of citrus 
ennker, which is not only very destructive to trees that become infected 
but also destroys the commercial value of fruit. At present quarantin¢ 
prevents the shipment of fruit from infected districts. It is becoming 
almost impossible to find new inspectors for responsible positions in the 
canker eradication work, which makes it imperative to retain the in- 
spectors who have proved their ability to inspect citrus plantings and 
detect canker and who have the necessary executive abillty to plan and 
supervise the work of others. Graduate Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, B.S. Was raised on a farm. Two years six months. 

Alma Wilson, Logan, Utah. Engaged as pathological adviser, in co- 
operation with the State extension forces of Utah, in putting inio prac- 
tice the methods of control developed for important diseases of truck 
crops. This work is important and a necessary link in the food- 
conservation program. ‘The position of extension pathologist is one 
requiring a man of thorough training in plant pathology and relat 
subjects and wide experience. Graduate University of Utah, B. 
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Was instructor in general botany at Utah Agricultural College four 
semesters, laboratory instructor in plant pathology two semesters, and 
laboratery instructor in plant physiology five semesters. Had two 
years’ research experience in potato diseases at the Utah Experiment 
Station and some experience in plant-disease survey and in plant- 


disease extension work in Utah prior to entering department service 


Six and one-half months. 
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Vame, home address, character of work, and length of service 
John EF. Graf, Macclenny. Fla. Directs the field work being conducted 
at the various field stations of the Bureau of Entomology in connection 


with the eampaign for the eradication and control of the sweet-potato 
vil and coordinates the department's activities with similar 


we work 
indertaken by State organizations. The work ts closely allied to t] 
emergency food production conservation program, inasmuch as the 
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Ar ratio ‘ i’ 1 College, with one year’s postgraduat 

work at tl i Six years el n months. 

( H. Batcheld », Me Demonstrates mcthods of controlling 
Rerious in t ts oO ple crops. Men of the type capable of pet 
forming entomol extension work are extremely difficult to find, 
and e iinpor of the work, judged by their results obtained through 
the efforts, makes it extremely desirable to retain their scrvices. 
Mr. Datchelder is the only extension entomologist now operating in the 
State of Main Greduate of an approved college, having taken the 
cour in entomology ; also had practical experience before entering the 
department fitti him for service as demonstrator and public speaker, 
Three months 

William T. Ham, Pullm: Wash. Demonstrates methods of con 
trolli sericus insect pests of staple crops Graduate of an approved 
colle; having ken the course in entomology; also had practical ex- 
perience before entering the department fitting him for service as 
demonstrator. Vive months. 

Olden K. Court , Macelenny, Fla. Has charge of the operations at 
one of the bureau's fleld stations in connection with the eradication 
campaign against the sweet-potato weevil. Mr. Courtney is especially 
familiar with local conditions in the section in which he is employed. 
(Graduate of an accepted agricultural college, haying specialized in 
entomology. live months. 

Charles E. Smith, Baton Rouge, La. Has charge of the operations at 
on f the bureau's field stations in connection with the eradication 
culmpaign against the sweet-potato weevil. Graduate of an accepted 
ugricultural college, having specialized in entomology. Three years, 

ASSISTANTS IN TRUCK-CROP INSECT INVESTIGATIONS. 

these employees are men of considerable experience in the Bureau 
of Entomole who by reason of demonstrated ability in research, life- 
history studies, and investigations and experiments in control measures 
in connection with truck-crop insects have been placed in charge of 
bureau field stations in various localities. The character of the re- 

earch investigations which they are conducting demands that men 
experienced and trained in the particular lines be employed in their 
prosecution, All these employees are working on problems of research 
closely allied to, the present conservation program. 





Deferred classification has been requested by the department and 
allowed by draft boards in the following cases: 
Vere, home address, character of work (see general statement), and 
tength of service. 
Roy BE. Campbell, Alhambra, Cal. Was charge of field station dealing 
especially with sugar-beet insects. College graduate, having special- 
ized in entomology, Five years. 


red A. Johnston, Kingsville, Tex. Has charge of one of the bureau's 
field stations in connection with the eradication campaign against the 
gece potato weevil. College graduate, specializing in entomology. 

hight years. 

Corwin FP. Stahl, Spreckels, Cal. Engaged in study of insect trans- 
mission of curly top of sugar beets, probably the most serious disease of 
this crop in the United States. College graduate, specializing in ento- 
mology. Six years. 

Francis M. Wadley, Wiebita, Kans. Has charge of general truck- 
crop insect investigations at the bureau's field station at Wichita, Kans, 
College graduate, specializing in entomology. Four years. 

«. F. Moreland, Baton Rouge, La. In connection with the sweet- 
potato weevil eradication campaign, is engaged in a survey of the food 
plants of this insect in order to determine all the facts possible re- 
zarding its feeding habits. This Investigation is very essential to the 
effective prosecution of control measures. Mr. Moreland is fitted for 
this character of work by reason of his special botanical training and 
especially his familiarity with the flora of southern Louisiana. Gradu- 
nate Louisiana State University, B. 8S. and M. 8.; prior thereto attended 
Washington and Lee University one year. Was raised on a farm. 
Prior to entering department service was instructor in botany at the 
Louisiana State University. Two months. 

A. J. Ackerman, Bentonville, Ark. Has charge of field experimental 
work in the control of apple insects in the Ozarks. This work has a 


direct bearing on increased food production. Graduate Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, B. 8. Four years. 
I.. (, Anties, Grand Junction, Colo, Has charge of the bureau's in- 


vestigations of the codling moth in the Grand Valley, Colo., which 
involves large-scale spraying operations in the control of this insect. 
Graduate Colorado Agricuitural College, B. S.; also took postgraduate 


work at the Pennsylvania State College. Before entering the depart- 
ment service had three seasons’ experience in orchard-insect work in 
the Grand Valley, Colo. Two months. 
EXTENSION AGENTS IN DECIDUOUS FRUIT INSECT CONTROL. 
Deferred classification has been requested by the department and 


draft boards in the cases of the following agents engaged in 
work in deciduous fruit insect control. This work involves 


owe 


all ad by 
extension 


the viving of demonstrations of the proper methods of controlling in- 
me affecting deciduous fruits. It bas a direct bearing on increased 
food production, and, in view of the scarcity of men trained along 
this line, it would be very dificult te replace those now iu the employ 


of the department. 


character of work (see 
length of service. 


J. M. Robinson, Raleigh, N. C. 


Nam home address general statement), and 


Graduate, University of Miami, B. §S.; 


also received degree of M. 8. from the Ohio State University. Nine 
months, 

Oliver I. Snapp, Agricultural College, Miss. Graduate, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, B. 8.; also took postgraduate work in entomology at 
ihe Maryland State College of Agriculture. One year nine months. 

1). W. Atkins, Ames, Lowa. Is specialist in beekeeping in cooperation 
with the extension. services of Missouri, lowa, Kansas, and Nebraska. 


This work includes fleld demonstrations and lectures among beekeepers, 
in cooperation with county agents. It has been increasingly diffeult 
to find men of the proper training and experience for this type of ex- 
tension work. Five vacancies now exist in the staff engaged upon this 
work, which so far it has been found impossible to fll Graduate 
Ontario Agricultural College. Guelph, Ontario. Prior to entering de- 
partment served as deputy aplary inspector in Ontario and as specialist 
in apiculture at the Nebraska Experiment Station; also was engaged 
as commercial beekeeper in Ontario, Seven months, 
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I. J. Caffrey, Hagerstown, Md. Has charge of the laboratory ip- 
vestigations on wireworms and cutworms; also work on European 
cornstalk borer in New England. These pests are responsible fy; 
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osses in food crops. Graduate Massachusetts Agriculiural 
o did postgraduate work at that institution. Prior t, 
ointment was for three mouths assistant to the entomologist 
1usetts Experiment Station and for two years assistant. 
State entomologist of Connecticut. Five years one month, 
Frank S. Chamberlin, Quincy, Fla. Has charge of a substation f 
Quincy, Fla., investigating the tobacco budworm and other importar 
tobacco insects. Received two years’ training at the Worcester Po}, 
technic Lastitute and graduated from Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, B.S. For two summers before entering the department held 
the position of deputy State bursery iuspector of Massachusetts 
Kleven and one-half months. : 
T. RR, Chamberlin, Salt Lake City, Utah. Conducts control experi- 
ments with respect to the efficacy of certain cultural methods in the 
control of alfalfa weevil. Is the only fully experienced assistant remain 
ing on this investigation, the two other older assistants having r 
cently left the service, one for military duty and the other to engay 
in State work. Attended University of Utah. Five years six months 
Bert R. Coad, Tallulah, La. Was charge of the bureau laborator 
which conducts investigations of the cotton-boll weevil in the Mississippi 
Delta, Ile has had years of training in the boll-weeyil work. Graduate 
University of Illinois, majoring in entomology. Served under the State 
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entomologist after graduation for some time before entering the (de. 
partment. Six years six months. 
ASSISTANTS IN COTTON-BOLL WREVIL CONTROL. 
These assistants are engaged in practical experiments in the con- 
trol of the cotton-boll weevil, especially in the determination of th 


proper methods of using arsenate of lead. It is necessary to retai; 
their services, at least during the present crop season, on account o? 
the difficulty that has been experienced in obtaining men familiar with 
the cotton-boll weevil problem. These men have been especially 
trained for the work upou which they are engaged. 


Namc, home address, character of work (see general statement), 
length of service. 


Webb B. Williams, Tallulah, La. Attended Mississippi Agricultura! 
aud Mechanical College for several years, specializing in entomologi 
cal work. Two years seven and one-half months. 

Fr. €, Craighead, East Valls Church, Va. Concerned primarily in 
the conservation, through the prevention of insect damage, of forest 
products, especially those used by the Army and Navy. Very muel 
timber especially valuable to the Army and Navy is rendered unusablo 
because of insect injury. The investigations conducted by Mr. Crai 
head have made and are making it possible to recommend control meas 
ures which will prevent this damage. The position is one which no 
training other than that gained through experience can be of imme 


and 


diate service. Graduate Pennsylvania State College. B. A.; took post- 
graduate work at George Washington University. Seven years. 

Cc. W. Creel, Forest Grove, Oreg. In charge of a large and impor- 
tant field station located at Forest Grove, Oreg., and of all the in 


vestigations of the bureau on the clover-flower midge, alfalfa-seed 
chalcis, Hessian fly, and grasshoppers under way in the Pacific North 
west. Is directing a special campaign during the present season for 
the suppression of grasshoppers, the Coulee cricket, and the clover- 
flower midge in an effort to produce a full crop of red-clover seed. 
Graduate University of Nevada, B. 8.; subsequently was assistant to 
the State entomolist of Nevada two years, Seven years four montlis 

W. M. Davidson, Sacramento, Cal. Engaged in the investigation of 
predatory insects, especially the ladybird beetles, in cooperation with 
the California State Horticultural Commission. This work involves 
careful life-history studies of the insects in question and their libera- 
tion in orchards on a practical scale where they are likely to becom 
established. Graduate Toland Stanford University, B. 8. Seven years 
four months. 

A. B. Duckett, 


Bladensburg, Md. At the present time is the only 
well-trained 


assistant in the stored product insect branch of thi 
He not only takes charge of the office during 
the absence of the branch chief, but has recently been assigned the 
very important task, in cooperation with the War Department, of 
reporting to the chief storage officer of the port of New York the con 
dition of Federal supplies purchased and stored at the Bush Terminals 
in New York. This is a distinct war service. Graduate Maryland 
State College of Agriculture, Six years three and one-half months. 


Willlam O. Ellis, Riverton, N. J. Has charge at Riverton, N. J., of 
the bureau's investigations of the recently introduced Japanese beetle. 
This work involves careful life-history studies of the insect, its be- 
havior, and experimental work in the field to effect its control. Mr. 
Ellis is also assisting in the work of the eradication of the beetle now 
under way. Graduate Lebanon Valley College (Annville, Pa.), A. B.; 
pursued postgraduate studies at the Iowa State College, specializing 
in advanced botany and genera! and research entomology; also took 


postgraduate work at Cornell University, specializing in economic ento- 
mol ind advanced zovlogy. One year. 









W. T. Emery, Wichita, Kans. Engaged as the ranking assistant in 
the Hessian-fly investigations located at Wichita, Kans.. and is con 


ducting biological work in connection with these activities, with which 
he alone is entirely familiar. Graduate Kansas State University, 
A. M. Subsequently was assistant to the Kansas Entomological Com 
mission for one year. Four years one month. 

A. I. Fabis, Brownwood, Tex. TIlas charge of the bureau's laboratory 
at Brownwood, Tex., where investigations of pecan insects are being 
carried out in that region. This work involves careful life-histor) 
studies of the important insect enemies of this crop and the carrying 
out in the field of large-scale experiments in their control. Graduate 
College of the City of New York, B. S.: also completed one year’s work 
in entomology at Cornell University. Four years four months, 

R. J, Fiske, Roswell, N. Mex. Has charge of the bureau's invest! 
gations of the codling moth in the Pecos Vatley, N. Mex., involving 
careful life-history studies of the insect and large-seale field experi- 
ments in its control. Graduate Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
B. 8.3; previous to entering the department was acting in charge of 
the entomological work of the Porto Rican Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Three years ten months, 


A. L. Ford, Manhattan, Kans. Engaged as special ficld agent in 
extension work for the State of Kansas. Was assigned to this work 
at the urgent request of the State director of extension and State 


entomologist, in order to prevent the suspension of the entire ento- 
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ame eaten’ ’ . se — “ ican icelandic aniaalniiaaianiaaia ai 
eical extension program, and is conducting important demonstra- out. Mr. Leach has had considerable experience along this line. Grad- 
w srk on the control of insects affecting the production of winter | uate Cornell University, B. 8S. Four years four months 
os t. Graduate Kansas State Agricultural College, M. 8. For three T. F. McGehee, Tallulah, La. Is first assistant in the cotton-boll 
wees ‘previous to present appointment was assistant in entomology at | weevil investigations conducted at Tallulah, La. He has had experience 
‘ nstitution. Ten months. 4 in this investigation during the past four years. Graduate Mississippi 
te T =“ 'B. Gill, Monticello, Fla. For five years has had charge of the |} Agricultural and Mechanical College. Four years ten months. 
bureau's investigations ef pecan insects in the South, with headquar- | R. B. McKeown, Medford, Oreg. Assists in codling-moth investiga- 
~s at Monticello, Fla. This work involves careful life-history studies tions in the Rogue River Valley, Oreg., with headquarters at Medford. 
the important insect enemies of the pecan and the carrying out in} Graduate Colorado Agricultural College, B. S. One year. : 
. ‘held of large-scale experiments in the control of these insects. | William M. Mann, Washington, D. C. Has devoted practically all 
Eight years ‘ } his time to studying and classifying ants referred to the Bureau of 
Rudolf W. Glaser, Forest Hills, Mass. For several years he has| Entomology, and recently has completed a very thorough survey of 
rod charge of the investigation of the wilt disease which destroys | Cuba and the Bahamas to determine injurious insects, including ants, 
cvnay-moth caterpillars. This ha: required a technical study in order | which might be introduced either through commerce or on nursery 
>. ataymine the causative organism of wilt. He is now working on stock into the United States. Can speak the languages in vogue in prac- 
ie al disease introduced from Japan, which affects gypsy-moth | tically all of the countries requiring special investigation to determine 
at rpillars These experiments are only partially completed. Five | injurious insects likely to be introduced, and is also familiar with the 
oars two months. . ; | conditions existing in these countries. Attended Washington College 
Charles C, Hill, Carlisle, Pa. Has charge of a branch of the Hessian- | of Agriculture two years; also two years at Leland Stanford Junior 
‘nvestigations east of the Alleghany Moufitains, The work he is | University, receiving the degree of B. A. from the latter institu- 
: orming is of a peculiarly technical nature. Student at Harvard tion; subsequently received the degree of D. S. from Harvard Uni- 
vo: graduate Massachusetts Agricultural College, B. 8. Prior to | versity. _ Prior to entering the Government service spent six years 
: ering department was nursery inspector in Massachusetts for one ; in studying ants under the direct supervision of Dr. W. M. Wheeler, 





‘our years. 
Pine E Holloway, New Orleans, La. Has charge of the bureau 
ratory at New Orleans, La., where investigations of the sugar- 
.o insects and the Argentine ant are undertaken. As at present in 
4 obtaining parasites for introduction into the United States for 





control of the sugar-cane moth borer. The moth borer is one of 
‘he principal enemies of cane, and now menaces the future of the cane- 

‘ear industry in this country. The only possible hope of controlling 
this pest is by the introduction of parasites. Graduate Texas Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. Engaged in entomological work for the 


Toxas Experiment Station two years before entering the service of the 


department. Nine years. 


Robert H. Hutchison, Washington, D. C. Mr. Hutchison is the 
bureau's authority on the house fly and its control. He has also been 
engaged upon an investigation regarding the life history and control 
of the body and head lice commonly called “ cooties. The cootie 


problem has epened up many fields for investigation, and unless the 
work is continued the matter may be dropped completely and important 

ecessary information will not be obtained. He is also cooperating 
the Chemical Warfare Service in connection with tests that are 
made of all poisonous gases now used in warfare with a hope 
some gas may be available which could be used for 


ne the men wearing masks of all cooties. Also, at the request of 








t possibly 


{'y 


the Medical Department, he is testing an unusual apparatus for the 
sotrol of the cootie. In cooperation with the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment. Mr. Hutchison is engaged in experiments to determine the effect 
of all processes of laundry and dry-cleaning establishments for the 
ontrol of the cootie. He is thoroughly familiar with the technique of 
} ling the cootie, and has a thorough grasp of the whole subject. 
Graduate Fayette College (Pa.); took postgraduate work at the 





University of Pennsylvania. Four years eleven and one-half months. 
li G. Ingerson, Lakewood, Ohio. Has charge of the bureau's investi- 
cations of grape insects, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. This 
rk involves careful life-history studies of the insects and carrying 
in vineyards of large-scale experiments in their control. It is also 








necessary for Mr. Ingersen to visit various vineyardists in the grape- 
I territory and instruct them in methods of insect control. 
Graduate Pennsylvania State College, B. S. Four years two months. 

Dwight Isely, Bentonville, Ark. Has for some years had charge of 
the bureau's investigations ef grape insects in the northeast Pennsyl- 
vania grape belt. At present is assigned to an investigation of apple 
i is in the Ozarks, with headquarters at Bentonville, Ark. This 
work involves careful life-histery studies of important apple insects 
and the carrying out in the field of large-scale experiments in their 
control, Graduate Fairmont College (Wichita, Kans.), A. B.; received 
degree of M. A. from Kansas University. Four years. 

Dettmar W. Jones, Melrose Highlands, Mass. Engaged on experi- 
mental work in connection with the introduction of parasites of the 

y moth and the brown-tail moth and is carrying on special investi- 

ations on several intreduced species. Four years 

Willard V. King, New Orleans, La. For several years represented 
t e Bureau of Entomology in the studies of pellagra undertaken by the 


npson-McFadden Commission. For several seasons following this 
Work had charge of the bureau's work in Montana on the Rocky Moun- 
1 potted-fever tick. The winter seasons were spent by Dr. King 
alaria-mosquito investigations in New Orleans, where he made an 
ual record. During 1916 he discovered that a species of mosquito 
| has heretofore not been considered an efficient carrier of malaria, 
lo so. He also conducts special investigations on the body louse 
/ a recognized anthority on medical entomology. Graduate Mon- 
Agricultural College; also received degree of Ph. D. from Tulane 
iiversity. Nine years. 
Max Kisliuk, jr., Miami, Pla. Engaged in control work on the army 
‘ms, V hich are doing serious injury to plantings of castor beans in 
riorida; also in working out measures for controlling other castor- 
A sects. The Signal Corps of the Army has made large contracts 
plant 


For ai ings of castor beans in order that a sufficient supply of oil may 


‘uable as a lubricant for airplane motors. Conditions on these 
piantations are so serious that the bureau is concentrating all the 
it can spare on the problem. Graduate Maryland Agricultural 

ge; did postgraduate work at the Ohio State University, receiving 

miast T's Gegree from the laiter institution. One year eight and 

ill months, 

i. W Laake, Dallas, Tex. Engaged in work on live-stock insect pests 


a cooperative experiments with the Bureau of Animal Industry in 


At ntrol of inseets in meat-packing establishments. Graduate Texas 
h I cultural and Mechanical College, B. 8S. Four years eleven and one- 
montbs, 
uw. C. Lane, Forest Grove, Oreg. 


Has assisted in the grasshopper 








trol and inve stigational work in the northwestern part of the coun- 
; _ At present is engaged in the clover-seed chalcis campaigns in the 
Jacific Northwest. Graduate Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
DS ajoring in entomology. Prior to department appointment was 

deputy nursery inspector of Massachusetts and had practical expe- 
rience in bee management. One year six 


months. 
ilas charge of the bureau's laboratory 


JB R. Leach, Winchester, Va. 


Win hester, Va., where investigations are being carried out on the 
it rant appie insects in that region. The comparative merits of 
Cust aud liquid sprays in the control of these insects is being worked 








In 
study at the Marine Biological 


who is the world’s recognized authority on this group of insects. 
addition, has devoted two summers to 


Laboratory, and for two years held a iveling fellowship from Har- 
vard for ant work in the Fiji and Solomon Islands and Australia. 
Other explorations were made by him in Brazil, Bolivia, Mexico, Haiti, 


Arabia, Syria, Bahama Islands, and various parts of the United States. 
Ten months. 


Harold Morrison, Washington, D. C. Is entomological explorer in 


charree of an insect survey of the West Indian Islands and Central 
and South American countries. This survey has particular relation to 


fruit flies and other insect pests of plants and plant products likely 
to be brought into the United States through the agency of commerce 


from the regions designated. Ife is also in charge of the collection of 
fruit flies and other pests from the regions named which are being 
collected and forwarded to the Bureau of Entomology from time to 


time by various official entomologists, directs the correspondence and 
the work of various collaboraturs, and makes personal surveys to check 
1» the work and to supplement it with such specific studies as may 
be necessary to secure the desired information over the entire field. 
He has already completed a preliminary survey of the Virgin Islands, 
San Domingo, and Cuba, and, in addition, has made a specific study 
of the citrus black fly, a dangerous insect which has not yet gained a 








feothold in the States, in Cuba, Jamaica, and the Canal Zone. The 
importance of keeping out injurious insects affecting tropical and sub- 
tropical fruits which have not yet gained entrance into the continent 
is well recognized. Graduate Cornell University, 8. A.; also received 
the degree of M. A. from Leland Stanford University. For five years 
was assistant to the State entomologist of Indiaua, devoting most of 
his time to the inspection of foreign and domestic nursery stock d 
the determination of insects and plant diseases. Prior to present ap- 





of the Federal Horticultural 
half months. 


Has charge of field work in the study of 


pointment was entomological inspector 
Board. Two years three and one 
G. F. Moznette, Miami, Fla. 





the life history, habits, and means of control of fruit flies and other 
insect enemies of mango, guava, avocado, and other subtropical fruits 
which a being commercially developed in southern Florida. Ue also 
cooperates with the Federal Horticultural Board and has charge of the 
inspection and safeguarding of plants grown in the plant-introduction 


gardea at Miami, I‘la., maintained by the Bureau Plant Industry. 
This project covers an important field of special fruit development in 
southern Florida and is particularly important because of the location 
at Miami of one of the department's principal plant-introduction gar- 


ol 


dens, and because of the proximity of this region to Cuba and the 
Bahamas, which under existing traflic conditions renders very subject 
| to possible invasion by a number of serious fruit insect enemies, which 
are known to occur in the West Indies. Graduate Oregon Agricul- 


tural College, B. S.; did one year’s postgraduate 
of California. 
at the Oregon 


work at University 
Prior to present appointment was assistant entomologist 
Agricultural Experiment Station for two years, and served 








for one year as entomelogical inspector in the Federal Horticultural 
Board. Eleven months 

Paul R. Myers, Carlisle, Pa. Is ranking assistant attached to Hes- 
stan-fly investigations east of the Alleghany Mountains. Prior to pres- 
ent employment was assistant in the department of agricuitu of 
Pennsylvania four years and assistant in the United States National 
Museum four years. Four years. 

". J. Newcomer, Portland, Oreg. Engaged in investi s of im- 
portant peach insects. Graduate Leland Stanford University, A. B., 
also took postgraduate work in entomology at this institution. Four 
years one month. 

Cc. M. Packard, Berkeley, Cal. Has complete charge of the Hes 
fly investigations in California. Also cooperates in the grasshopp 
control work carried on in that State. Graduate Massachusetts Ag 
cultural College, B. S. Was assistant in horticulture at the 





two years. Five years. 





J. H. Paine, Washington, D. C. Engaged in orchard insect-survey 
work. This work involves making observations on impertant deciduous- 
fruit insects. In addition, Mr. Paine is an insect photographer. Gradu- 

















ate Leland Stanford University. Ub. S. Five years six 

H. R. Painter, Charleston, Mo. Assistant in invest 
Hessian fly. chinch bug, and billbug at the bureau's stat 
ton, Mo. Graduate, Oklahoma ricultural and Mechar 
B. S. Was subsequently assis entumologist 
Two months. 

F. W. Poos, Charlottesville, Va. Conducts fi p 
nection with the experimental control of the wheat jointw h 
has been very injurious throughout the winter-wheat beit fo ist 
two years. Graduate University of Kansas, M. A Was assi to 
the Kansas entomological commission one year, and agent for the 
Florida State plant commission one year. Cne yea 

P. A. Porter, Wallingford, Conn. Has been eng: f story 
studies of parasites attacking deciduons-f in , 1u- 
lated considerable data in connection with the life of t e 
parasites. Graduate Massachusetts Agricultural C S. One 
year. 

Dean A. Ricker, West Lafayette, Ind. istant he 
long-term experiments in connection with nm of tl | " 





ther w 


~~ 
° 


sian fly and white grub, having charge of field pl 
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nomhern Ind! 
Was assistant 





ana. Graduate Massachusetts Agricultural College, B. S. 
in gypsy-moth control work one year prior to present ap- 


pointment. Three years. 
L. P. Rockwood, Forest Grove, Oreg. Is ranking assistant at the 
burean’s Forest Groye (Oreg.) laboratory. Is engaged in active fiela 


work in connection with the campaign for the increased production of 
red-clover seed through the suppression of the clover-seed chalcis and 
clover-flower midge. Graduate Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
IB. S. Was employed one year as assistant in mosquito-control work in 


Massachusetts. Six years. 
S. A. Rohwer, East Falls Church, Va. Has charge of the eastern 
fleld station of the branch of forest insects. The primary problems 


investigated by him are (a) phenological records on plants and in- 
sects in relation to the bioclimatic law, and (b) work on insect galls 
for the purpose of obtaining an American substitute for those galls 
which heretofore have been introduced and form a necessary ingredient 
in the manufacture of record inks, especially those used in the Treas- 
ury Department. These galls also supply necessary properties in cer- 
tain useful dyes and form one source of supply of gallic and tannic 
acids. This work is of sueh a nature that it can be conducted only by 
one who can qualify by the training gained through experience. At- 
tended University of Colorado, specializing in biology and allied scl- 
ences, work at university being supplemented by independent researches 
of a technical nature; received special training under the direction of 
two very prominent American entomologists. Wight years ten months. 

John V. Schaffner, jr., Sherborn, Mass. Has been conducting experi- 
mental work in the field in the control of gypsy and brown-tail moths, 
and for the past three or four years has had charge of a section of the 


york. Six years seven months. 
E. R. Selkregg, Washington, D. C. Has charge of life-history inves- 


tigations of the orlental peach moth at Arlington arm, Va., which 
involves careful life-history studies of the insect as a basis for de- 
termining means of control. ‘This insect has recently been discovered 
and is proving to be a serious pest of peach, pear, apple, quince, and 
other fruits. Graduate Massachusetts Agricultural College, B. 8S. Four 
years. 

: Melvin B. Shepherd, Melrose Highlands, Mass. Has been employed 
for past five years in colonizing imported parasites of the gipsy and 
brown-tail moth and making collections from colonies liberated In order 
to determine the success of the plantings. Has a thorough knowledge 
of the location of different parasite colonies throughout the infested area 
in New England, also the methods used in handling parasitic material 
at the laboratory. Six years seven months. 

I. Hl. Siegler, Wallingford, Conn. Has been continuously engaged 
in investigations of deciduous-fruit insects and their control, and is a 
specialist in apple-insect investigations, being in charge of this line of 
work for the bureau in different localities. Is at the present time in 
charge of the bureau's laboratory at Wallingford, Conn., devoted to 
the investigation of a apple insects. ‘This work includes a 
large amount of careful life-history studies of orchard insect pests, and 
especially the carrying out in the field of large-scale spraying, dusting, 
and other experiments in insect control. Graduate Pennsylvania State 
College, B. S. Seven years one month. 

Arnold P. Sturtevant, Washington, D. ©. Engaged in a study of the 
causes and treatment of bee diseases. Also examines samples sent in 
by beekeepers from all parts of the United States for determination. 
The Bureau of Entomology has full knowledge of work done by ex- 
yeriment stations and other agencies, and no other bacteriologist could 
he secured to do this work. Graduate Clark University; did post- 
graduate work at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Prior to 
present appointment was assistant to professor of bacteriology Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; was also specialist in bee diseases, 
experiment station, Amherst, Mass. One year six months. 

Chester F. Turner, West Lafayette, Ind. Has charge of Hessian-fly 
investigations at Nashville, Ill. Graduate Kansas State Agricultural 
College, B. S. Subsequently was nursery inspector in Kansas and as- 
sistant in gypsy-moth control in Massachusetts one year. Four years 
seven months. 

R. H. Van Zwaluwenburg, Hagerstown, Md. Engaged in a campaign 
for the control or extermination of the European cornstalk borer, a 
dangerous European pest which has recently become established in 
eastern Massachusetts, Graduate Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
BB. S., majoring in entomology. Prior to present appointment was 
entomologist at the insular experiment station, Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 
Light months. 

W. B. Wood, Washington, D. C. Has charge of experimental work 
being carried out on the Arlington farm in the control of the oriental 
peach moth, which involves large-scale spraying experiments in the 
upplication of insecticides to determine the best means of controlling 
this insect. Mr. Wood has had a wide range of experience in life-his- 
tory studies and control operations in connection with decidious-fruit 
insect investigations. Graduate Kansas Agricultural College, B. 
Seven years two months, 

T. Scott Wilson, San Antonio, Tex. Is the sole assistant attached to 
the entomological field laboratory located at San Antonio, Tex. Is 
conducting an insect survey of Texas in cooperation with the State 
and bureau extension entomologists, Is also cooperating with these 
specialists in the insect-control work. Graduate University of Kansas, 
A. I. Subsequently was teacher of zoology and blology one year. Five 
years three months 

H. K. Plank, Seaview, Wash. Has charge of the bureau's laboratory 
nt Seaview, Wash., where investigations of cranberry insects are being 
earried out in cooperation with the Washington Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Graduate Pennsylvania State College of Agriculture, 
IL. S. Four years two months, 


». 





BUREAU OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
BIOLOGICAL ASSISTANTS IN RODENT-CONTROL WORK. 


Prairie dogs, ground squirrels, jack rabbits, pocket gophers, and other 
rodent pests occupy hundreds of millions of acres of public domain and 
private lands in the West. A considerable part of 17 States is occu- 
pied by these pests, which exist in such enormous numbers that they 
are highly destructive poth to crops and to grazing. The losses in 
food crops alone are estimated from $6,000,000 to $9,000,000 annually 
in North Dakota, $20,000,000 in Montana, and approximately $30,- 
000,000 in California. The losses in the other States involyed are in 
proportion to the cultivated areas. 

Through the investigations of its field experts the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey has developed methods of destroying these pests on a 
large scale and at smali cost, even with the present high prices of ma- 
terial. The methods employed by this bureau in rodent-control work 
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have been developed within the past three or four years, and 
result, the only available specialists who have a sufficient knowle 
the work to handle it effectively are the extremely limited nuiml 
men who have been employed in it. 

Kach of these assistants is in charge of rodent campaigns jy 4), 
destruction of these pests over vast areas. Through cooperation y(\; 
the State extension services thousands of farmers are working uni, . 
the direction of these experts in exterminating rodent pests, In Nori: 
Dakota during the present season 33,000 farmers are working jn 
campaign organized by one of these men, and it is expected that qo, 
than 13,000,000 acres of land will be largely freed from ground ¢qyi 
rels and that a great increase in the grain output of that State w>) 
result. The bureau's expert, in combination with the State extensio, 
service, is planning a still greater campaign next year. In Monin) 
about 20,000 farmers are engaged in a rodent campaign under {), 
direction of one of these men. In New Mexico the State counci 
defense has allotted money to be expended under the direction of 
of the bureau’s assistants in a campaign against noxious animals j 
order to increase the food output of that State the present year. 9): 
the result has been so gratifying that the chairman of the counci] | 
—e that this cooperation be repeated the coming year. G 

Everywhere in the States where the bureau is working the comm,) 
ties are putting up many thousands of dollars and the farmers a: 
operating in constantly growing numbers, owing to the obvious sayi;« 
of food resulting from the wholesale destruction of rodents which t::j), 
tain themselves throughout the season by feeding upon planted ero» 
There is a demand for more than double the number of experts () 
are now available for this work. To take away the few competent ; 
engaged on these projects would leave the bureau without the necessary 
ferce to carry on the work and would deprive it of the necessary ex. 
= to train the additional men needed, as well as to continue the 
mportant campaigns now in progress. 

The State directors of extension work, farmers, and others in the 
States where this work is being conducted agree in the opinion that jt 
is directly adding many miilions of dollars to the food output of {h, 
country each season. ‘The effects of the work are so apparent that the 
public demand for assistance and assignment of experts to guide loca| 
campaigns far exceeds the bureau's ability to comply. 

Deferred classification has been requested by the department ani 
allowed by draft boards in the following cases: 


Name, home address, character of work (see general statcment), and 
length of service. 


Winney E. Crouch, Boise, Idaho. Graduate North Dakota College o? 
Agriculture. One year eleven months. 

Gilbert F. Bateman, Tucumeari, N, Mex. Attended the Colorado 
Agricultural College two years, specializing in biology. One year {fv 
months. 

Ray T. Jackson, Laramie, Wyo. 
culture. Five years eight months. 
Donald A. Gilchrist, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Agriculture. Three years seven months. 

Urban 8. Ebner, Fargo, N. Dak. Graduate North Dakota College of 
Agriculture. Two years eleven months, 

Charles F. Bliss, Albuquerque, N. Mex. Graduate Pennsylyania 
State College, B. 8., ee in forestry ; also took special training 


n 


Ize of 


Graduate Colorado College of A 


Graduate Colorado College of 


in advance eee and ecology at the University of Minnesota, o 
taining a degree of M. 8S. in forestry. Seven years eleven months. 
Benjamin B. Richards, Provo, Utah. Graduate Kansas Agricultural 


College. Two years three months. 

James. Silver, jr., Denver, Colo. 
culture. Five years. 

Cedric R. Landon, predatory-animal inspector, San Angelo, Tex. 
Has had charge of the bureau's ey eae campaigns in Texas 
three years. Has developed an efficient force of hunters and manage 
the work successfully. He has secured the hearty support of the 
ranchmen and live-stock associations, which are supplying funds for 
the employment of additional hunters under his supervision. Ifis ox 
perience with conditions on the Texas some and his knowledge of 
the available competent hunters, as well as his acquaintanceship amon: 
the live-stock growers and their confidence in him, are assets of grea 
value in connection with the work in that region. It is difficult 
find experienced men for the predatory-animal work even under norm! 
conditions. Three years seven months. 


Graduate Colorado College of Agri- 





Bureau or Crop EstiMAtTEs, 
FIELD AGENTS. 


tach field agent of the Bureau of Crop Estimates is required to 
so thoroughly in touch with the agricultural conditions in his territo 
that he can not only make accurate reports to the department 
publication month by month, but that he may be considered the high 
authority on such matters in his State. These objects are accomplisie! 
by (1) travel and close study to learn at first hand acreages plant 
relative changes in condition of crops, and probable yleld; (2) p 
sonal interviews with the best-informed men in each section; (:') 
tensive circularization of the territory, for which purpose large lists 
individuals trained in reporting crop conditions are maintained ; 
(4) the maintenance of detailed records acquired by crop-repo!l! 
methods in previous years, as well as records from all other sou! 
possible, such as assessors’ returns, census reports, ctc., so compiled : 
to facilitate comparison and study. These duties are incidenta! to |! 
issuance of the regular crop report each month. In addition, special 
reports are frequently required to be made, which usually inyo! 
special trips to restricted areas, preparation of mimeographed ingur! 
tabulation of returns, and report to Washington. 

Deferred classification has been requested by the department and . 
lowed by draft boards in the case of five field agents of the Bureau ¢ 
Crop Estimates. Each is an experienced man, whom it would be difficult 
to replace, and whose services in connection with the present and pro 
pective food supply are of great importance during the continuance 0! 
the war. Unquestionably the retention of these men in their present 
positions is necessary to the adequate and effective operation of [ic 
crop-reporting service, and none of them could be replaced witheut 
stantial material loss. Furthermore, each represents an investment 
the Government of a large sum of money in preliminary training, getUine 
acquainted with his territory, and becoming familiar with methods anid 
sources of estimating crops and live stock, which can be acquired only 
in the service of the Bureau of Crop Estimates. If any of these mon 
should leave the bureau, several months would be lost in obtainins * 
suecessor through the Civil Service Commission, and a year or more 


kee 


hy 


would be required to train his successor to the point where his judgment 
would be sufficiently developed to be of value. 
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address, character of work (see general statement), and 





home j 
length of service. 
i. Andersen, Lincoln, Nebr. Graduate Kansas State Agricul- 
ce, degree of B. S. in agriculture; first 18 years of life spent 
m. Four years. : F ee 7 7 
. Bryant. Charleston, W. Va. Graduate University of Kentucky, 
B. 8 :ericuiture. ‘Chree years four months. es 
Fitzpatrick, Missoula, Ment. Graduate Minnesota College of 
‘ ulture, B. S&S. Five years eight months 





re O. Herbrandson, Watertown, S. Dak. Graduate North Dakota 


4 tural College, B. S. in agriculture. Four years 
ulius H. Jacobson, Blackfoot, Idaho, Graduate Utah Agricultural 
College. B. S. Prior to present appointment was engaged one year in 
t farming: three and one-half years, agricuiture, Department 


: and four years assistant in dry-land agriculture, Bureau 
Five years four months. 


Interioi 


t Industry, Department of Agriculture. 


FRUIT AND TRUCK CROP SPECIALISTS. 

Crop specialists, as a rule, maintain no lists of reporters. Most of 
t} nformation is gained by travel and by interviewing large numbers 
C nd uals The information thus gathered is used to supplement 

] . check against similar information gathered frem other sources 
iy the bureau or its field agents. The territory of crop specialists is 


re extended than that of field agents. The productive region for fruit 

truck creps is divided according to the number of assistant crop 
available. ‘The truck crop specialists are assigned certain 
country from South to North, and their 


Lists 


ritories extending across th 


th information obtained from other sources, resulting in the issuance 
the bureau of weekly and semimonthly truck crop reports. The fruit 
crop specialists devote special attention to surveys of apple and peach 
wing sections. Their travel ts continuous, and the results of their 
itions, together with the returns from printed inquiries among 

( vardists, are embodied in monthly reports. 
Deferred classification has been requested by the department and al- 
lowed by draft boards in the case of four crop specialists. Each is well 
d for the work to which he is assigned, before receiving appoint- 
ing passed a rigid civil-service examination requiring a basie 
of scientifie agriculture, statistical methods, etc. The with- 


tel 1 ) 
trav is regulated by the progress of the trucking season from South 
tv North. Their reports are submitted weekly by telegraph to the chief 
truck crop specialist at Washington and are considered in connection 
\ 
] 












} wle 

drawal of any one of these men would result in substantial, material 
loss and detriment to the adequate and effective operation of the crop- 
} ting service. Furthermore, like the field agents, these crop spe- 
cialists represent an investment by the Government of a large sum of 


money in preliminary training, getting acquainted with their territory, 
‘coming familiar with methods and sources of estimating fruit and 





t k crops, Which can be learned only in the service of the Bureau of 
( ») Estimates. 
home address, character of work (sec gencral statement), and 
length of service. 
Charles G. Carpenter, New Orleans, La. Assistant truck crop spe- 
cialist, whose territory extends throughout the United States. One 
(wo months. 
1. Clifford Folger. Fruit crop specialist, whose territory extends 
throughout the United States. Graduate Washington State College of 
ilture, bachelor of science in horticulture; candidate for doctor 
of physics in agricultural economics. Two years e 
2. G. Risser, San Francisco, Cal. Assistant truck crop specialist, 
territory extends throughout the United States west of the Mis- 
| One year six months. 

Sumuel M. Thomson, Washington, D. C. Assistant fruit crop special- 
traveling extensively throughout the United States. Graduate Cor- 
University; bachelor of science. Prior to present appointment had 

il years’ service and wide experience with fruit crops in the Office 
of I Management of this department. Four years three months. 


STATES’ RELATIONS SERVICE. 
COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK. 


The cooperative extension act of May 8, 1914, provided for a nation- 
of instruction for the farming pepulation in agriculture 
conomics outside of the schools and colleges. It established 
e copartnership between the Federal and State agencies in the 
zation and administration of the extension service. When a state 
‘ was declared it was realized that the cooperative extension sys- 
with its combination of Federal and State administrative officers 
alists, county agents, home demonstration agents, farm bureaus, 
local organizations furnished a ready and effective means for 
t nation-wide dissemination of the needed facts as well as for prac- 
tical demonstrations of the best methods of increasing agricultural pro 
duction and securing the most economical utilization of the products of 
i farm Recognizing the importance of this great system, Congress 
priated $4,348,406 for its immediate development This involved 
rapid extension of the work to all sections of the Union and neces- 
| the employment of a large number of additional] county agents, 
monstration agents, club agents, and the like, at the very time 
department was losing many of its 
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most effective and trained 
cinpliovees 
rative extension service, as now developed, consists of a well- 
tield force reaching into most of the agricultural counties in 
the United States, through which the Department of Agriculture, and 
other Federal agencies acting in cooperation with it, as well as tate 
county agencies, are able to reach the farmers in a very direct way 
| to assist them in the difficult problems presented during the contin- 
uance of the war. In each State there is a director of extension, with 
iinistrative assistants and specialists. There is also a county agri- 
cultural agent in each of 2,450 counties, and a county home de:monstra- 
agent in each of 1,800 counties. 
ie county agents work with and through various organizations, such 
4s farmers’ associations, farm bureaus, county councils of agriculture, 
county councils of defense, and the like. In a large part of the United 
“tates the organization extends to every community in each county, with 
voluntary workers in cach community organization acting In conso- 


nized 





t hh 








nance with the National and State forces in the matter of food produc- 
tlon and conservation. Through this organized force the needs of the 





tion in food preduction are made known to the farmers, and they 


are assisted in planning their work so as to best meet these needs. In 
this way the farmers are aided in locating supplies of seed, in securing 
fe tilizer and farm implements, in the prevention of outbreak of animal 
diseases, in the control of plant diseases and insect pests, in the utili- 


zation of better farm implements to save labor, and community coopera- 
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tion to supply labor, and in securing e of city and town 
people in supplying the labor needs of farmers. They are also : ted 
in dealing with problems of marketing and storage, prevention of wus 
conservation, saving of fuel, ete. A stance is rendered to farm en 
in the problems of gardening, dairy poultry rai cannin setv- 
ing, drying, and otherwise conserving food for future use, as well as the 

ation of food and the substitution of foods which are plentiful for 
those which are scarce. 

These agents also render valuable liberty lo: Red 
Cross, war savings, and other paig i! draft | 1 
considering of furloughs from the Ar ultural pu $ 
They supply the Department of Agricul ite n 
regarding production, outbreaks of diss 1a 3 
outbreaks of insect pests, and difficulties in market the 
Government posted generally regarding all matters aff ile 
ture within the counties. 

STATE AGENTS AND COUNTY AGENT LE ASSISTANT 

State agents in charge of county-agen wally se‘ected 
from men who have been successful county ¢ ‘ir duties are to 
supervise the work of their assistants, and th m of the agents 
to carry the food-production program of the Federa partment and 
the State agricultura! colleges to the farmers of the State. and of « h 
county through the organized efforts of the district and county agent 
and to assist them in adapting it to the agricultural possibilities oj 
the county. They maintain relationships with the specialists at the 
agricultural college and in the Federal Department of A rd 
adapt their campaigns to the work of the county agents. ive 
compile, and summarize the reports of the agents and report upot the 
work to the extension director and to the department 

Assistant State agents or district agents and assistant county nt 
leaders have a prescribed territory consisting of a number of counties in 
which county agents are located. Under » administrative direction of 
the director of extension and the State agents these men trave from 
county to county and cupervise the work of the county agents. They per- 
fect the necessary financial arrangements before a county agent is 
employed, check up on the agent’s method of conducting his work. give 
him instructions, and guide him on questions of policy, and assist tim 
all problems of organization. They also aid the county agent in carrying 
to the people any agricultural pian or campaign out! i by the « 
partment and the college. They perfect the plans for the work of 
specialists coming from the colleges and the department to assist county 


agents and, in short, deal with all the problems and 
of the county agent in an administrative way. 
As a rule, a district agent supervises the demonstration work of from 


all the ty 


pes OL wo 







































12 to 25 counties. 

Deferred classification has been requested by the departm: and 
allowed by the draft boards in the following cases: 

Name, home address, character of work (see general statement), and 
length of service. 

Thomas L. Asbury, Madison, Ga. Graduate Georgia State College of 
Agriculture, B. 8S. Was reared on farm and has had poactical experi- 
ence in dairying and general farm work. Two years eleven ani oue- 
half months. 

Spencer B. Cleland, St. Paul, Minn Graduate Minnesota College 
of Agriculture. Since graduation has done farm-survey work in Minne- 
sota. Three years ten months 

ies M. Gray, Asheville, N. C Graduate Agricultural and Me. 
*~hanical Colle of North Carolina, B. & took po aduate studis 
Was reared on a farm. While in colleze spent two summers « i 
and two summers in college dairy. Managed farm one year Thres 
years six months 

Dewitt T. Hardin, Chattanooga, Ter Gra e Clemson C se § 
also received M. S. A. dezree in University of n ‘ feared i 
a farm Assisted in short-course work; offi ter ren- 
nessee Experiment Station two years. Four years thre 

Albert L. Love, Nashville, Tenn. Graduate Mississippi ri t ! 
and Mechanical College, B. S.; attended summer schools Miss 
Agricultural Cellege and University of Chicago; took postgraduate 
course Mississippi Agricultural College; one year, George Was} : 
University. Was reared on a farm; ha rked and manages ! 
farms in Mississippi and is famili enera op production 
Vaught school four years Three ye s five months 

Paul W. Monohon, Orono, Me. Graduste University t , 
agricultural course Was assistant to dean of College ¢ é 
Orono, Me., one year; also assistant to director of extension ( 
ten months. 

William E. Morris, Olivia, Minn. Graduate Wisconsin ¢ ge of A - 
eulture. Was assistant in feed and fertilizer inspection la L 
Wisconsin Experiment Station, two terms; also had charge of | 
husbandry and dairy department of the La Crosse County Se of 
Agriculture Four years ten months. 

George E, Piper, Manhattan, Kans. Graduate Mic! n Ag ral 
College, B. & Prior to present appointment edited agricul I 
plement for Associated Publishers Syndicate; was foreman on a 6.1)00- 
acre live-stock and grain ranch in Montana. Three years three months 

Harvey C. Ray, Little Roek, Ark Spent four at tl hatte 











School, Missouri, Lincoln Institute; two years raduate cours t 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala.; specialized in general ricuiture and farm- 
ing. For three years was superintendent ol ‘ultural department, 
Langston University, Langston, Okla Was raised on a farm, and 1g 
a very practical knowledge of all kinds of farm operations. r 
years six months, 

Carl M. Rose, Lexington, Miss. Mississippi Agi 
and Mechanical College; took postgra work in agt r 
nell University. Prior to present appointment was . son 








a large plantation in Mississippi; afterwards 


ager of 








agent Nine months. 

Phil Sheldon, Lincoln, Nebr Attended University of Nebraska Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Ten months, 

Lewis A. Toan, Rochester, N. Y¥. Graduate Cornel! University, 
Was farm manager four years after leaving college Tang! ‘ 
culture in high school one year. Was manager Monroe County |! 
Bureau four years Eleven months. 

liu S. Vandervort, Morgantown, W. Va. Graduate West Virginia 
University, B. S. in agriculture; postgraduate work, same institution 
Was reared on a farm. Prior to present appointment served as ty 
agent three years. Two years eleven months. 

Wylie R. Ward, Omaha, Nebr Attended Weslevan Univers'!t, ne 
year; graduate College of Agriculture, University of Nebraska, Bb. S 
Was instructor in agronomy at University of Nebraska two ter: ren 


months. 
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Lawrence A, Wich! 
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d, Omaha, Nebr. Graduate Nebraska University, 
.S..'in agriculture; taught school. Seven months. 
N. © Wickland, Omaha, Nebr. Graduate Nebraska University, B. 8S. 
Taught school four years before and one year after graduating; also 
engaged in farming. ‘Ten months, 
Collett E. Woolman, Baton Rouge, La. 
nois, B. S. in agriculture. Spent six months abroad studying agri- 
eulture in England, France, Germany, and Ioliand. Farm reared, 
with extensive practical farm experience. Four years nine and one-half 


ionths, 






Graduate University of Illi- 


COUNTY AGENTS AND ASSISTANT AGENTS. 

A county agent is a joint employee of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the State agricultural college, and the county govern- 
ment, or some organization in the county. Generally he is a graduate 
in agriculture of State agricultural college, has had practical ex- 
perience in farming, and possesses personal qualifications for leadership 
in agriculture. 

Iiis duties are to secure the cooperation of farmers in conducting on 
their farms, with their own laborers, tools, and equipment, and at 
their own expense, cooperative demonstrations to illustrate better 
farm practices in the-raising of crops, feeding of live stock, and, in 
many cases, in farm management and mark x. He disseminates in- 
formation generally to farmers-—either to individuals upon request or 
threugh organized communities, meetings, ete. As a general rule he 
has the cooperation of some county or community organization of farm- 
ing people, whereby he is enabled to reach the largest possible number 
of persons, These erganizations also give the farmers an opportunity 
to take an active part in planning the program for the county-agent work 
so as to meet the real needs of agriculture in the respective communi- 





ties. Where there are existing organizations of farmers he works 
through them, if possible. He brings to the farmers of the county on 
their own farms the agricultural information of the Department of 


Agriculture and the State agricultural colleges. His entire efforts are 
directed toward improving agricultural conditions, the introduction of 
the best methods, and the solution of difficult problems confronting the 
farmers, 

An important part of his duties relates to the introduction and de- 
velopment of the live-stock industry, the standardization of breeds, and 
the organization of farmers for the control of live-stock diseases, such 
2s hog cholera and blackleg. In this work he cooperates with the 
live-stock dis*ase-control agencies of the State and Nation. He teaches 
farmers how to prevent damage from insects and organizes them to 
control insect pests and plant diseases whenever outbreaks occur. He 
cooperates in this work with the entomological and pathological special- 
ists and those in charge of insect and plant-disease control. 

During the war he has a large number of other duties. The egri- 
cultural campaigns or programs are carried out locally under his leader- 
ship. It is his duty to advise farmers regarding the needs of the Nation 
with reference to production, marketing, conservation, and the like 
and to suggest ways of meeting them. 

This work is done through some county organization, whether it be 
farmers’ associations, a county farm bureau, a county council of agri- 
culture, or the county council of defense. He helps locate supplies of 
seod where needed; advises farmers, with the assistance of specialists, 
en problems ef marketing and on the purchase of supplies, sueh as 
fertilizers, tools, equipment, etc.; deals with the farm-labor situation, 
under the direction of the farm-help specialists of the Department of 
Agriculture; and generally takes charge of all extension work in the 
county regarding food production, prevention of waste in production, 
storage, and marketing. 

The farm-labor situation has presented many difficulties since the 
United States entered the war. The county agents have rendered val- 
uable ; stance in dealing with the problem, especially in determining 
the f2rm-labor needs of the county, registering available laborers, and 
supplying farmers with labor at the time needed. They have also em- 
phasized the necessity of cooperation among farmers in the use of labor, 
inachinery, and equipment. 

The county agents have actively cooperated in the Red Cross, liberty 
loan, war saving, and other special war campaigns. TDecause of the 
wide experience that these men have already had and the contacts that 
they have established in the counties it would scriously interfere with 
the food-production and conservation campaigns if their services were 
to be discontinued. The work performed by them requires not only 
practical experience in farming but technical knowledge as well. 

Assistant county agents have training and experience similar to that 
of the county agents. They are located In populous agricultural coun- 
ties, working as assistants to and under the direction of the county 
agents. 

Deferred classification has been requested by the department and al- 
lowed by draft boards in the following cases: 






Name, home address, character of «eork (sec general statement), and 


length of service. 


Andrew H. Barnett, Camden, Ala. Graduate Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, B. S. A. Has practical knowledge of farm work and the care 
nnd breeding of live stock. Two years four mouths. 

William D. Barton, Prattville, Ala. Graduate Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, B. S. A.; also took a summer course in chemistry. Had 
practical farm experience; for two years after leaving college managed 
farm of an agricultural school. Three years seven months, 

Frank R. Curtis, Demopolis, ala. Graduate Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, After graduation worked on his own farm for a short time; 
was then assistant manager of a plantation of 5,000 acres. Four years 
seven months 

Loyd J. Hawley, Troy, Ala. Graduate Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. Had practical farm experience. Three years nine months. 

tobert C. Lett, Tuscaloosa, Ala., Box 606. Attended Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. Has had practical farm experience. Four years five 
months, 

James A. MeLeod, Union Springs, Ala. 

-technie Institute, B. S. in animal industry. Had practical experience 
in farming before entering college. Was assistant in animal industry 
at Alabame Polytechnic Institute 15 months. after graduation. Three 
vears, 
“ Lewis C. Pace, Eutaw, Ala. Graduate Agricultural College of the 
University of Tennessee, B. S. Had practical farm experience. Taught 
agriculture in an agricultural high school one year after leaving college. 
Nine months. 

George H, Stewart, Wedowee, Ala. Graduate Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute; took postgraduate work at University of Wisconsin. Had 
practical farm experience. Ten months, 


Graduate Alabama Poly- 
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Joseph P. Wilson, Andalusia, Ala. 
College, B. S. Had practical 
years after leaving college. 


Graduate Alabama Agricultural 
farm experience. Taught school four 
Two years three months. 

Emmitt S. Barrentine, Mammoth Spring, Ark. Graduate Mississippi 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, B. S.; took postgraduate work 
Ilas_ had practical farm experience. Had three years’ experience in 
teaching rurat schools. Nine months. 
Stanley D. Carpenter, Harrison, Ark. 


Graduate Mississippi Agric 
on ae. See ppi Agricul- 


Hias had practical farm experience. Taught in 
agricultural high school two years. Was employed one year with the 
Florida State plant board in citrus-canker eradication work, Nine 
months, 
James E, Critz, Marion, Ark. Graduate Mississippi Agricultural Col- 
lege, B. 8S. Had practical experience in all kinds of farm work. Was 
teacher in agricultural high school a year and a half. One year 
months. . 
George R. Ely, Little Rock, Ark., old courthouse. 
Agricultural College of Pennsylvania, B. 8. 
in agricultural school three years, 


SIX 


Graduate State 
Taught animal husbandry 
‘ Was for 16 months seed and fer 
tilizer inspector for the commissioner of agriculture in Arkansas. Hag 
had practical farm experience. Four and one-half months. 

Joel Lambert, Pine Bluff, Ark. Has practical knowledge of all farm 
operations. Six years seven months. 
Iierbert A. McPherson, McGehee, Ark. 
cultural and Mechanicai College, B. 8. 
ence. 


Graduate Mississippi Agri- 
Has had actual farm experi- 
Was for two years plantation manager. ne year two months, 
Colin D. Gunn, Starke, Fla. Graduate Florida Agricultural Colleve 
B. 8. Has had practical farm experience. One year eight months. § ’ 
Tom B. Brandon, Claxton, Ga. Graduate Clemson Agricultural Co] 
lege, B. S. For two years before entering college had full charge of 
his father’s farm, Eight months. p 
Walter S. Brown, Hiawassee, Ga. Graduate Georgia State College 
of Agriculture, specializing in animal husbandry. Has had 12 years’ 
experience in practical farming and stock raising. Was taught in rural 
schools. Thirteen and one-half months, 

Esten G. Cromartie, Hinesville, Ga. Spent two years at Eleventh 
District Agricultural School, Douglas, Ga., two years at Gordon Insti 
tute, Barnesville, Ga., and one year at University of Georgia, receivine 
B. S. degree in agriculture at the latter institution. Worked in (he 
office of the Georgia State board of cntomology and in the field in bol! 
weevil work, »»d assisted in cotton experiments over the State. Taught 
in agricultu school. Eight months, 

Hendrick L. Cromartie, Albany, Ga. Attended Georgia State College 
of Agriculture. Spent 10 years on his father’s farm; also had charge 
of a 400-scre farm before engaging in demonstration work. Four years 
four months. 

Wade P. Huie, College Park, Ga. 
lege, A. B. and B. Ph. 
Nine menths. 

William H. Sorrells, Leesburg, Ga. Graduate Georgla State College 
of Agriculture. Had one year’s experience as principal of rural high 
school prior to present Sppetateeat. “ight months. 

Russell O. Bate, Cynthiana, Ky. Attended University of Tenness 
for short courses in agriculture. Has had practical experience in farm- 
ing. One year eleven months. 
Armiel Carman, Clinton, Ky. 
. 8. in agriculture, 
and one-half months. 
Robert S. Clough, Benton, Ky. Graduate University of Missouri, 
B. 8S. in agriculture. Has had practical farm experience. Was school- 
teacher and superintendent of schools. One year nine months. 

Angus N. Gordon, Henderson, Ky., care of chamber of commerce 
araduate University of Kentucky, B. 8S, in agriculture. Had practical 
farm experienee. Was instructor in agriculture at University of Ken- 
tucky for a short time. ‘Two years one month, 

William J. Harris, Bardwell, Ky. Graduate University of Kentucky, 
B. S. in agriculture. For a year was manager of a 15,000-acre planta 
tion in South Carolina. Was instructor of animal husbandry in the 
College of Agriculture, University of Kentucky, and agricultural editor 
for the Lexington Herald. Eight months. 

Howard H. Harrison, Stanton, Ky. Received course in agriculture at 
Berea College. Has had practical farm experience. Taught agriculture 
at Oneida Institute, Oneida, Ky., one year. While a student at Berens 
College assisted in county-agent work. One year ty.9 and one-hall 
months. : 

Charles L. Hill, Calhoun, Ky. Graduate Oregon Agricultural College. 
B. 8S. Had experience working in large orchards in Oregon during 
summer vacations. For three years after graduation engaged in farming. 
Nine months. 

Samuel J. Lowry, ir., La Grange, Ky. Attended Berea College; grad- 
uate University of Kentucky, B. 8. in agriculture. After graduation 
managed 500-acre farm for two years and managed a seed farm for 
several months. One year eleven and one-half months. 

John L. Miller, Campbellsville, Ky. Attended Washington and I.ce 
University one year and Peabody College four terms. Spent summer 
vacations on the farm while attending college. Taught school one year. 
Six months. 

Gordon B. Nance, Smithland, Ky. Graduate University of Kentucky, 
B. 8S. in agriculture. Familiar with all farming operations. Super- 
vised city school gardens one year. Seven months. 

Warner W. Owsley, Louisville, Ky., Board of Trade Building. Gred- 
uate University of Kentucky, B. S. in agriculture. Was had practical 
farm experience. For one season was tester for county cow-testing 
association. Seven months. . 

Wayland Rhoades, Independence, Ky. Graduate University of Ken- 
tucky, B. S. in egriculture; was student assistant in dairying. Spent 
some of his vacations on his father’s farm, two summers on the Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experiment Station farm, and one summer man- 
aging his father’s farm of 275 acres. Three years three months. _ 

Fred H. Spickard, Dixon, Ky. ‘ Student in agriculture University of 
Kentucky. Has had 10 years’ experience in farming and teaching. 
Seven months. 

Charles L. Taylor, Bardstown, Ky. 


Graduate Georgia Agricultural Col- 
Has had extensive practical farm experience, 


Graduate University 


, of Kentucky, 
Ilad practical farm experience, 


One year eleven 


Attended Western Kentucky State 


Normal School, taking the work offered in ngriceitare and assisting in 

the work of the school farm; also student ir 

University of Wisconsin. 

five and one-half months. 
John T. 

University of Kentucky, B. 8. in agriculture. 

Three years seven months, 


1 agriculture one year at 
Had practical farm experience. Four years 
Taylor, Louisville, Ky., care Board of Trade. Graduate 
Has had practical farm 
experience, 
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Berliec Winton. Hawesville, Ky. Graduate in agriculture Berea Col 
lege. Has had practical farming experience and has taught school. 
Seven months. 

Felix Bachemin, jr., Covington, La. Graduate College of Agriculture, 
Louisiana State University. Has had experience as a teacher in rural 
high schools. As county agent, devotes a large part of his time to boys’ 
club work. Eleven and one-half months. 

Claud A, Brewer, Oberlin, La. Graduate Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College; four months’ postgraduate work. Was for a time 
instructor in agricultural schools. Had practical farm experience. Two 
years six months. 

Louis A. Broussard, box 742, Lake Charles, La. Graduate in agricul- 
ture Louisiana State University. After leaving school managed a 
plantation in southern Louisiana. Three and one-half months. 

Thomas H. Casanova, Abbeville, La. Graduate Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College; also took postgraduate work. Had prac- 
tical farm experience. Two years nine months. 

Corliss C. Chapman, De Ridder, La. Graduate Louisiana State Nor 
mal; took special course in rural-school work, with agriculture. Taught 
agriculture five years, including three years as principal of an agricul- 
tural school. While in this position was active in boys’ and girls’ club 
work in cooperation with extension workers. Three years nine months. 

Hiarry J. Chatterton, Homer, La. Graduate Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. For several years engaged in agricultural high-school work in 
Louisiana. Managed father’s farm two years. Conducted beef-feeding 
experiments for the Bureau of Animal Industry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Alabama Experiment Station two years 
prior to present appointment. Ten months. 

Wiliiam M. Crumpton, Ruston, La. Graduate Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. Taught agriculture one year after graduation. 
IIas excellent farm experience. Five months. 

Adolph Bernard Curet, New Roads, La. Graduate Mississippi Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. Is an experienced, practical farmer. 
One year seven and cne-half months. 

Sidney J. Durand, Ville Platte, La. Graduate State Normal School 
and took agricultural short course at Louisiana State University. 
Taught three years in public school and five and one-half years in high 
school. Had practical farm experience. Eight months. 

William A. Givens, Ruston, La. Graduate College ef Agriculture of 
Louisiana State University. Has had practical farm experience. One 
year three and one-half months. 

Thomas J. Griffin, Houma, La. Graduate Louisiana State Normal 
School. Had practical farm experience. Was principal and agricul- 
turist of an agricultural school. Nine months. 

Bush M. Jackson, Monroe, La. Graduate Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege, degree in agriculture. lias had extensive practical farm ex- 
perience. Iwo yeurs. 

Lou H. La Rue, Jennings, La. Graduate in agriculture Missouri 
State University. Taught agriculture one and one-half years, during 
which period much of his time was devoted to boys’ and girls’ club work 
in that section. Familiar with practical farm work. Nine months 

Lewis H. Martin, New Orleans, La. Graduate Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, also graduate New York Stat2 College of Agriculture. Has had 
practical farm experience. Was manager of a large ranch in southern 
Louisiana two years. Three years 10 months. 

Alfred A. Mendoza, Opelousas, La. Graduate in agriculture Louisiana 
State Normal. Was principal of rural schools, where he conducted club 
work and school gardens. Experienced in practical farm work. Tour 
months. 

Beraud L. Mestayer, Garyville, La. Took teachers’ course at Lou! 
ana State Normal, specializing in agriculture. Later employed as agri 
cultural teacher in the various high schools, and while so employ«l 
did considerable work among farmers in his community along demon 
stration lines. Two years. 

Thomas H. Milliken, Bastrop, La. Graduate College of Agriculture, 
Louisiana State University. as had extensive practical farm ex- 
perience. Ten months. 

Joseph O. Montegut, Gonzales, La. Graduate Louisiana State Nor- 
mal; attended three summer schools in agriculture at Louisiana State 
University. Has had extensive farm experience. One year two months. 

Thomas W. Patten, Arcadia, La. Graduate Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. Taught agricultural subjects and sciences in 
county agricultural high school. Had extensive farm experience. Ten 
months, 

’aul D. O. Perkins, Lake Charles, La. Has had large and varied 
practical farm experience. Was superintendent of the Angleton substa- 
tion, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, prior to present appoint- 
ment. Four years eleven months. 

Clarence P. Seurlock, Mansfield, La. Received technical training in 
agriculture at Iowa State College. Taught for four years in rural 
schools. Four months. 

Emmett 8S. Shumate, Jonesboro, La. Received technical training at 
Tvuisana Industrial Institute and Leuisiana State University. Mas had 
practical farm experience. Six months. 

Robert L. Sloan, Colfax, La. Graduate, agricultural course, North 
Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical College; took postgraduate work 
in the same institution. Has had extensive practical farming ex- 
perience. Taught in agricultural high school. One year one month. 

Fenwick A, Swann, Marksville, La. Graduate College of Agriculture, 
Louisiane State University. Has had extensive practical farm expe- 
rience, Three years ten and one-half months, 

Everett L. Talbot, St. Martinsville, La. Graduate Louisiana State 
University. Was high school principal four years. Eight months. 

George C. Vidrine, Houma, La. Graduate Southwestern Louisiana 
Industrial Institute. Has had several years’ practical farming expe- 
rience. One year. 

Francis H. Whitaker, Winnsboro, La. Graduate Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. ‘Taught agriculture in high school two 
years. Had practical experience in farming. Ten months. 

Erwin O. Anderson, Denton, Md. Graduate Michigan Agricultural 
College, B. S.; also received M. S. in agriculture from University of 
Wisconsin. Has had practical farm experience. Was assistant pro- 
fessor of farm management at Pennsylvania State College. Eleven 
months. 

Eston F. Fox, College Park, Md. Graduate Juniata College, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa., A. B.; also took advanced work in agriculture, Maryland 
State College. Taught in rural school one year and was instructor in 
high school two years. Devotes practically all his time to boys’ club 
work. Seven and one-half months. 

Pinckney A. Hauver, Frederick. Md. Graduate Maryland State Col- 
lege, B. 8S. in agriculture. Has had practical farm experience. Prior 
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to present appointment was teacher of agriculture in high schools: 
was also county club agent one summer. One year four and one-half 
months. ; 

Oliver C. Jones, Centerville, Md. Graduate Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, B. S. in agriculture. Has been engaged in farmingeall his life. 
One year six months. 

_ Clarence Z. Keiler, Princess Anne, Md. Graduate Pennsylvania State 
College, B. S. in agriculture. Spent his summer vacations in practical 
farm work, the last summer having entire charge of a 200-acre fat 
Prior to present appointment was instructor in agriculture for two years 
in high school, during which time he organized boys’ clubs nnd’ com- 
munity and county fairs. One year one month. 

Louis H. Martin, Princess Anne, Md. Graduate Hampten Institute 





Engaged four years in practical farm work. One year on 
half months. , 

Albert G. Middleton, Oakland, Md. Graduate Pennsyl+: nia State Col 
lege, B. S. in agriculture. Spent summer yacations on farms \fter 
graduation managed two farms Taught agriculture one year in high 
school. One year three and one-half months. 

Riley G. Arnold, Sardis, Miss. Graduate Alabama Polytech Insti- 
tute, B. S. A. After graduation taught agriculture for th: your 


Three years. 
Thomas W. Bailey. Asl fog tna dtmates BMiastesinnt Acvicnl 
10mas . Bailey, Ashland, Miss. Graduate lississippi Agricnl- 











tural and Mechanical College, B. S Had experience managing farms 
before taking up the county-agent work. Two years six mont} 

Milson M. Bedenbaugh, Booneville, Miss. Graduate Mississippi \¢ri 
cultural and Mechanical College, B. S. After graduation taught for 
three years in an agricultural high school and had charge of t! righ 
school demonstration farm. Nine months. 

John T. Belue, Lauderdale, Miss. Graduate Alabama Aa ltural 
College, B. S. las had practical farm experiences One year seven 
months. 

William M. Boggon, Columbia, Miss Graduate Mississippi . ieul 
tural and Mechanical College, B.S. Prior to present { was 
principal of an agricultural high school and managed lem- 
onstration farm. Two years four and one-half months 

Oscar C,. Bottoms, Philadelphia, Miss. Graduate Ivt nic 
Institute, specializing in animal husbandry. Uas had } i! peri- 
ence as manager of a dairy farm. One year five and one-half months 

Ridley W. Cannon, Decatur, Miss. Graduate Burritt College ¢(Tenn.) 


B. S. and H. M.; was also student at the University of Mississippi 
during three summers. For seven years prior to present appointment 
served as principal of an agricultural high sehool. Six and one-half 
months. 

Harry G. Carpenter, Rolling Fork, Miss. Graduat« 
cultural and Mechanical College, B. S. At the time of 
as county agent was managing a 60-cow dairy farm 
months. 

Horace A. Carpenter, Belzoni, Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agric 
tural and Mechanical College, B.S. Prior to present appointment taught 
in an agricultural high school and managed the school demonsiraticn 
farm. ‘Wo years seven months. 








John W. Carpenter, jr., Greenville, Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agri 
cultural and Mechanical College, B. S. Was instructor in agricultural 
engineering for the extension divisicn of the Mississippi Agricultural 


and Mechanical College for three years prior to present appointment, 
Nine and one-half months. 





Thomas I. Cook, Prentiss, Miss Graduate Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, B. S.; teok postgraduate course in da ing, 
‘’wo years four months. 

Fred L. Craft, Noxapater, Miss. Graduate Mississippi ieultural 
and Mechanical College, B. 8S. For a year prior to present appoint nt 
was employed by the Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, as special agent in the eradication of citrus canker 


in Florida. Six months. 

George C. Cypress, Braxton, Miss. Had two years’ special instruction 
in agriculture at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama; also had practical farm 
experience. One year nine and one-half months 

Van V. Eason, Louisville, Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, B. S. Has had experience as manager of a 
dairy farm. Two years two and one-half months 

Henry G. Grantham, Mize, Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agricuitural 
and Mechanical College. One year four months. 

Newton D. Guerry, jr.. Okolona, Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, B. 8S. Prior to present appointment was 








special agent of the Bureau of Entomology. Had praciical farm experi- 
ence. One year four months. 

Arthur G. Hamilton, Calhoun City, Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agrl- 
cultural and Mechanical College. Prior to present a sintment was 


agriculturist in an agricultural high school. Has had practical farm 
experience One year four months. 

Harvey C. Heath, Holly Springs, Miss. Gradugte Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, B. 8S. A. Has had practical farm experience. Three 
years four months. 

Joel D. Howerton, Natchez, Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. Taught in agricultural school. One year 
seven months. 

Cecil A. Hughes, Macon, Miss Graduate College of Agriculiure, 
University of Illinois. Has had practical farm experience. One year 
eleven and one-half months. 

Frank Hurst, Forest, Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, B. S. Prior to present appointment taught in the 
agricultural high school and managed the school demonstration farm. 
One year one month. 

Fred J. Hurst, Magnolia, Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, B. 8. Has had practical farm experience. One 
year seven months. 

Henry H. Leggett, Brookhaven, Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, B. S.; took postgraduate work at the 
Iowa Agricultural College. Has had practical farm experience; at the 
time of his appointment was manager of a farm. Eight months. 

Wesley R. Lominick, Gloster, Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, B. S. and M. S.: attended a al course 
in plant pathology at the University of Florida. Was employed for 
one and one-half years by the Bureau of Plant Industry as plant 
pathological inspector in connection with citrus-canker eradication. 
One year seven months. 

Nate S. Martin, Ripley, Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, B. 8S. Uas had practical farm experience. Seven 
and one-half months. 

Donald A. McCandliss, Gulfport, Miss. Graduate Mississtppi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, B. S. Three years six months. 
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ie S McKewen, Winona, Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agricultural | 
end Mechani ‘College, B.S rior to present appointment had two 
years’ experience as teacher in agricultural high schoo! and manager of 
the high-school demonstration farm. One year five and one-half months. 

Cherles LL. MecNiel, Senatobia, Miss Graduate Mississipp! Agrical- 
tural and Mechanical Colle, B.S Ilas had 10 years’ practical ex- 
perience in farming, two of them as manager of a 1,200-acre plan- 
tation Seven months. 

Enoch €C. McReynolds, Kosciusko, Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical ¢ tolhean B For two years prior to present 
appointment was wher in an agricultural high schoo! and manager 
of the ool demonstration farm. One year three months. 

Mat e EB. Miller, Charleston, Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agricul- 
tura nd Mechanical College, B. S.; took postgraduate work in animal 
husbendry at the University of Wisconsin Ilas had practical farm 
experience. One year three months. 

Will ¢ Mims, New Albany. Miss Graduate Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, B. S Was instructor in agriculture in af 
ngricultural high akan for one year. Has had practical farm ex- 
perience. Four years two and one-half months. 

William M. Mingee, Lucedale. Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, B. S| Was had practical farm experience. 
Two vears five and one-half months 

George T. Neill, eayme nd, Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agricultural 
t Mechanical College, B. 8. Prior to present appointment was 
1 cher in agricultural high school and manager of the high-school 
1 Six months. 

ames W. Newton, Maversville, Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, B. S. Has had experience as a practical 
farmer One year one month 

James R. O'Neal, Greenwood, Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, B. 8 Prior to present appointment 
managed a large plantation. One year five months 

Tames C Reddoch, Quitman, Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agricultural 

Mechanical College, B. S Ilas had practical experience In farm 
Seven and one-half months. 
irles 8S. Rich, Monticello, Miss Took a four-year course in agri 
eniture at the Mississippl Agricultural and Mechanical College. Has 
had excellent experience as a practical farmer. Eight months. 
Robert C. Riggan, Inka, Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agricultural and 


Mechanical College, B. 3. For two years prior to present appointment 




















was teacher In an agricultural high school and manager of the high- 
school farm Seven months 

Jonn N. Rebbins, Fulton, Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, B.S For four years prior to prese nt appoint- 
ment was instrnetor in agriculture in an agricultural high school and 
manager of the high-school farm. Seven months. 

Julian E. Sides, Agricultural College, Miss. Graduate Mississippi 
Agricultural and Mechanical College Tias had practical farm ex- 
perience. Four years two and one-half months 

Frank M, Smith, Mendenholl, Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agricul 
tural and Mechanical College, B. S took two years’ postgraduate work 
at this institution for four and one-half years prier to present appoint 
! 1 tencher in agriculture and manager of the demonstration 

of the high schools of Mississippi. One vear five months 
G. Spinks, Coffeeville, Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agricul- 
1d Mechanical College, B. S Was had practical farm expert- 
ence Two years two and one-half months 

Claude G. Steele, Marks, Miss Graduate Mississippt Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, B. S.; took one year's postgraduate work in 
horticulture in this institution Two years three months 

Junie M. Thomason, Batesville, Miss Graduate Alabama Poly 
technic Institute, B.S. A. Has had ical farm experience and wa 
for one year teacher in agriculture in an agricultural high school 
fine vear three months. 

John FE. Vaughn, Tylertown, Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, B.S For two years prior to present ap 
pointment wns teacher in ugricultural high school and manager of 
high-school farm. Nine months. 

Samuel M. Yeates, Moorhead, Miss. Graduate Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, B. S. Was had practical farm experi 
ence, -Lrior to present appointment was teacher in agriculture in an 
agricultural high school. Five years three months 

Cleveland C,. Bearden, Beaufort, N. C. Graduate Mississippi Agri- 
eultural and Mechanical College, B. S.: also graduate student in plant 
pathology and citrus culture. University of Florida Prior to present 
appointment was farm superintendent, taught agriculture in high 
school one year, and was agent for State Plant Food Board of Florida, 


working on plant disenses and insect diseases. Nine months. 

John Deal, Hayesville, N. C. Took a one-year special course in agri 
culture at the Nogth Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical College 
IIas had practical Tore experience Four and one-half months. 

Willard T. Kyzer, Kinston, N. C. Graduate South Carolina Agricul- 
tural College, B. S. Has had practical farm experience. Six and one- 
half months. 

Warren M. Laughinghonse, Col bia, N. C Took a two-year course 
in agriculture at the North Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical Col 
lege Has had practical farming experience, including management of 
a la farm for four years. Nine months 

Robert R. McIver, Sanford, N.C. Pursued course in agriculture at the 
North Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical College two and one-half 
years. Has had practical farm experience. Two years four months 


um 


“gO 


Ewing E. Millsaps, Jr., Dobson, N. C. Graduate North Carolina Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, B. S. Managed farm two years be- 
fore entering college. One venr. 

William B. Pace, Shallotte, N. C. Graduate Mississippi Agricul 
tural and Mechanical College. Has had practical farm experience, also 


worked on college farm. For two years after graduation taught agri- 
culture in high school. One year one month. 

Carl C. Proffitt, Rutherfordton, N. C. Graduate of agriculture, North 
Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical College. Had one year’s experi- 
ence as teacher of agriculture in high school, in which position he had 
full charge and management of a 50-acre farm One year eleven months. 

Eugene R Raney, Windsor, N. C. Graduate Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical Colle ge; took one year’s postgraduate work at same 
institution Worked on farm during vacations. Was employed by De- 





partment of Agriculture one summer in silo-construction work in Mis- 
sissipp! One year one month 

John UH. Speas, Danbury, N. C. Graduate in agriculture, North Caro- 
lina Agricultural and Mechanical College. Managed father’s farm prior 


to present appointment. Seven months. 


land Mechanical Colle ge, 
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eedham B. Stevens, Plymouth, N. C. iraduate North Carolina 
J dculturs al and Mechanical College, B. 8.; took postgraduate course 
| is 1 the same institution, specializing in animal husbandry and agronomy. 


Engaged in 
herdsman 
Three 


farming one 
for the North Carolina A 
years six months. 

Molloy C. Vaughn, Newbern, N. Graduate Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, B. S. Was employed as agent for the 
Bureau of Plant Industry and inspector for the State Plant Board of 
Florida for two years prior to present appointment. Four months, 
Marion R. Bryant, Purcell, Okla. Graduate Oklahoma Agricultural 
B. in agriculture. Has had practical farm 
Nine months, 

I, Dillenback, 313 Federal Building, 
Agricultural College, B. S. Eleven 
William J. Green, Stillwater, Okla. 
tural and Mechanical College, B. 8S. in 
farm experience. Devotes entire time 


ten months 
Otto J. Moyer, Stillwater, Okla. Graduate Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, B. 8. in agriculture. Devotes practically his 
Nine and one-half months 


entire time to boys’ club work. 


year. During one summer was employed as 


gricultural and Mechanical College, 


¢. 


experience. 
Prank 


‘ yuthrie, Okla. Graduate 
ansas 


and one-half months. 
Graduate Oklshoma Agricul- 

agriculture. Has had practical 

to boys’ club work. One year 


Arthur R. Smith, 11 Federal Building, Muskogee, Okla. Graduate 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, B. S. Has had prac- 
tical experience as a dairy farmer. After graduation spent some time 


in Wisconsin and other Northern States studying live stock and other 


agricultural problems. 


Carroll S. Adams, Beaufort, 8. C. Graduate New Hampshire College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, B. S.: special student University of 


Kentucky ; student assistant in horticulture, University 
Prior to present appointment was assistant professor of horticulture, 
University of Kentucky: assistant horticulturist, Kentucky Experiment 
Station; and had two years’ practical experience in commercial market 
ardening. Six months. 


of Kentucky. 





Charles W. Baker, Kingstree, 8S. C. Graduate Clemson Agricultural 
College; also received M. A. degree from Wisconsin Agricultural Col- 
lege. Worked on farm during vacations while attending college and 
had other farm experience. T’'wo years four months, 

Samuel E. Evans, Bennettsville, S. C. Graduate Clemson Agricul- 
tural College; received master’s degree from Unlversity of Wisconsin. 


iculture in an agricultural school, managed an experimental 
farm in connection with agricultural high school, and had other prac- 


‘aught ag 








tical farm experience. Three years eight months. 

Charner S&S. Patrick, Anderson, 8 C. Graduate Clemson Agricul- 
tural College. After graduation taught agriculture in an agricultural 
school Has had _ practical farm experience. Three years eleven 
months. 

James A. Riley, Chester, 8. C. rraduate Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege; also received M. A. degree from Agricultural CoHege of Wiscon- 


sin IIlas practical farm experience. Four years ten months. 

Francis W Risher, Walterboro, S. C. Graduate Clemson Agricul- 
tural College. Worked one year in the office of the director of experi- 
ment stations; taught agriculture in aericultural school. Has prac- 
ical farm experience. Two years one month 
Z%. Douglas Robertson, Estill, 8S. C Studied agricult 

University of Virgini also received master’s degree 
Agriculture, University of Wisconsin. After graduation 
in high schools and operated a farm 
local communities for better 











ure two vears 
at College of 
taught agri- 
Organized a large num- 
agriculture Eight and one-half 


at 


ulture 
ber of 
imonths, 
William F 
cultural College. 





Stokes, box 135, Edgefield, &. 
Was assistant professor 
shire Agricultural College, for two years, 
experiencs Nine and one-half months. 
William G Adsmond, Crossville, Tenn. 
nessee, Has had practical farm experience 
Jobn H. Agnew, Alamo, Tenn Graduate 
of Tennessee. Has practical farm experience. 
Woodson S. Baldwin, Clarksville, Tenn, 
Tennessee, B. 8. in agriculture. Uas had 
Two years nine menths 

Arche V. Bears, Fayetteville. 
tural and Mechanical College, 
tions. Two and one-half years 
Frank R_ Bradford, Dandridge, Tenn. Graduate Laneview 
(Tenn.) and stndied agriculture three vears in the University 
nessee Hias been a practical farmer all his life) Ten and 


Cc Graduate Clemson Agri- 
of agronomy, New Hamp- 
Has had practical farm 


Attended University of Ten- 

Nine and one-half months, 

in agriculture, University 
Ten months. 

Graduate University of 

practical farm experience, 


Tenn, 
B. S. 


Agricul- 
ferming opera- 


Graduate Mississippi 
Experienced in 


College 
of Ten- 
one-half 
months 
Marvin TD. 
of Tenne 
was assistant 
the ferm and 
months, 

John E. Dail, Blounisville, 
see, LG. S. in agriculture. 


rock, Courthouse, Memphis, 

Ih. S. in agriculture. 
in the department 
managed farm 


Tenn. Graduate 
During last year at the 
agronomy. Spent all 
about six years. One 


University 
university 
his life on 
year nine 


ssee 


of 
for 


Tenn. Graduate University of Tennes- 
Is a practical farmer. Two years 

tenton MeM. Elrod, Brownsville, Tenn, Educated at Berea College; 
nlso received Lb. 8S. degree in agriculture from University of Tennessee, 
Is a practical farmer. Two years two months. 

Charies C. Flanery, Winchester, Tenn. Studied agriculture 
years at Berea College; also four years in agriculture at University 
Tennessee, receiving BE. S. frem latter institution. 
farm experience. Eleven months. 

Jay. ©. Grimes, Madisonville, 
nessee, degree In agriculture. 
One year ten months. 

Peter C. Hambauch, 
versity of Tennessee. 
One year two months. 

Leonard J. Kerr, Selmer, Tenn. Studied agriculture three years at 
University of Tennessee. Has worked on farm since leaving school and 
gained a practical knowledge of farming. Eleven months. 

Frank R. Hines, Rutledge, Tenn. Graduate University of Tennessee, 


two 
of 
Has had practical 


Tenn. Graduate University of Ten- 
Ifas been practical farmer all his life. 


Newport, Tenn. Graduate in agriculture, 
Has had practical experience in 


Uni- 
farm work. 


RB. S. in agriculture. For a short time was nursery inspector for the 
university Has had practical farm experience. Three years ten 
months 

Joe W. Lovell, Centerville, Tenn. Graduate University of Tennessee, 
B. S. A. Is experienced in general farm work. Taught school two 
vears. Assisted In demonstration work prior to present appointment, 
Ten months 


Hugh A Powers, Lexington, Tenn. Graduate University of Tennessee. 


Ilas been a practical farmer 


Taught agriculture in county high schools. 
Two years five months. 


all his life. 





1918. 


—— 


Elzie S. Roberds, Ripley, Tenn. . Graduate Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. Taught at that institution after graduation, 
and later was director of the agricultural department of an agricultural 
high school. Four years three months. 

James L. Robinson, Jacksboro, Tenn. Graduate in agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. ‘Taught school. Has practical knowledge of gen- 
eral farm work. ‘Two years ten months. 

Thomas L. Robinson. Murfreesboro, Tenn. Graduate University of 
Tennessee, B. S. in agriculture. He worked on a stock farm until he 
entered university. Prior to present appointment served as official 
tester of cows for advanced registry two — was dairy demonstrator 
on an agricultural train one summer; also taught agriculture in high 









schools. One year. 

Walter O. Sharp, Sevierville, Tenn. Graduate University of Ten- 
nessee, B. S. in agriculture; also attended summer courses at uni- 
versity. Taught for a_ time. Practical farm experience. Eleven 


nonths. 

Oakley M. Shelby, Dover, Tenn. Graduate University of Tennessee, 
B. S. A. Was employed as field assistant in tobacco-insects investiga- 
tion three summers. Is familiar with the production of general farm 
crops and the raising of live stock. Qne year. 

Everett R. B. Shockley, Nashville, Tenn. Graduate Agricultural and 
Industrial State Normal School, Nashville, Tenn. Worked as farm 
superintendent at this institution. Eight months. 

Henry H. Thomas, Greenville, Tenn. Graduate East Tennessee Nor- 
mal Sehool. Taught agriculture in county high schools. Has had prac- 
tical experience in the management of live stock and general farm 
operations. One year one month. 

Felix G. Vickers, Tazewell, Tenn. Pursued agricultural course at 
University of Tennessee two years and attended summer sessions five 
years. ‘Taught in rural schools four vears. Had practical farm ex- 
perience. One year two months. 

Wilford F. Weir, Clinton, Tenn. Graduate in agriculture, University 
of ‘Tennessee. Taught school four years. Previous to present appoint- 
ment had several years’ practical experience in farming. One year two 
months 

Andrew J Winegar, Knoxville, Tenn. Graduate Carson-Newman Col- 
lege, B. A.; also graduate University of Tennessee, B. S. A. Has 
practical knowledge of farm work. Two years. 

Elbert B. Wright, Lewisburg, Tenn. Attended College of Agriculture, 
University of Tennessee, three years. Has had practical farm expert- 
ence. Eleven months. 

Keatley G. Baker, Kerrville, Tex. Graduate Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, B. S| Two years five months. 

Stephen W. Harris, Groesbeck, Tex. Is well qualified in agriculture. 


Prior to present appointment was employed by the Forest Service. Six 
months. 
James B. Snider, Rusk, Tex. Graduate Texas Agricultural and 


Nechanical College, B. S. Has had special training in horticulture and 
farm gardening. Six and one-half months. 

Clive Templeton, Longview, Tex. Graduate Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, B. S. Two years six months. 

Bernard O. Bradshaw, Covington, Va. Graduate Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, Guelph, Canada ; also did special work at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. Has had much active experience in farm work. 
Your years eight months. 

Shirley L. Cole, Stafford, Va. Student in special courses in agri- 
culture, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Had charge of the greenhouse 
at the college two years. Prior to present appointment was engaged 
for four years in private orchard work and general farm work. Three 
years five months. 

Gordon A, Elean, Sheppards, Va. Graduate Hogue Academy, Black- 
stone, Va. Has had practical farm experience. Six months. 

Kenny N. Ellis, Waverly, Va. ‘ook two years’ course in agriculture 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Has had practical farm experience. 
Three years six months. 

Weldon H. George, Runnymede, Va. Has an agricultural certificate 
from the Hampton Institute, where he did considerable work in con- 
nection with farm machinery, creameries, and incubators. Is familiar 
with general farming problems. One year eight and one-half months. 

Robert F. Jones, North Emporia, Va. Took a five years’ course at 
Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute, Petersburg, Va. Has practical 
knowledge of farming. Three years four months. 

Wilbur K. Moffett, South Boston, Va. Graduate Pennsylvania State 
College, B. S. in agriculture. Has had yaluable experience in general 
and dairy farming. Six months. 

Farrar V. Shelton, Charlotte Court House, Va. 
Polytechnie Institute, B. S. in agriculture. 
One year six months. 

Jollie H. Tibbs, Fincastle. Va. 


Graduate Virginia 
Has had farming experience. 


Graduate Michigan Agricultural Col- 


lege, B. S, in agriculture. Was four years principal of a large agri- 
cultural high school. Has had practical farm experience, Nine months. 
R. FE. F. Washington, Roxbury, Va., box 51, R. D. 1. Graduate 


Hampton Institute. [fas been a successful farmer. Six years. 

Robert L. Buchanan, Parkersburg, W. Va. Graduate University of 
West Virginia and Michigan Agricultural College. Engaged in forag: 
crop investigations, Washington State Experiment Station, one year. 
Experienced in practical farm work. Two years eleven months. 

William D. Click. Hamlin, W. Va. Graduate in agriculture, Berea Col- 
lege. Familiar with general farming operations. Prior to present 
appointment was employed four months in farm management investiga- 
eae the United States Department of Agriculture. Three years six 
months. 

Il, R. Cokely, Moorefield, W. Va. Graduate West Virginia Univer- 
sity, B. S. in agricalture. Taught school four years. Had practical 
experience in general farming. One year one and one-half months. 

Benjamin F. Creech, Spencer, W. Va. Is college graduate, taking 
degree of B. S. Engaged in active farm work six years. Prior to 
present appointment spent three summers in fleld work for the Office 
of Farm Management, United States Department of Agriculture. Ten 
months. 

Frank M. Foote, Beckley, W. Va. College graduate. 
Sive experience in practical agriculture. Three yea: 
half months. 

Arthur F. Hedges, Glenville, W. Va. Graduate in agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; one year postgraduate work. Was head of de- 
partment of agriculture, Northland College, and managed farm in con- 
nection with that institution; also had other practical farm experience. 
Eleven months. 

_Samuel F, Hinkle, Webster Springs, W. Va. 
University, B. S. in agriculture. 
years’ experience on a farm, 


Has had exten- 
$s eleven and one 


Graduate Ohio State 


Prior to present appointment had two 
One year one month. 
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W. Va. Had two years’ work in agri- 
also took two years’ course in agriculture at 
Is thoroughly familiar with farming opera- 





jurt Johnson, Marlinton, 
culture at Berea College ; 
University of Wisconsin. 
tions. Three years three months. 

Hl. W_ Prettyman, Keyser, W. Va. Graduate West Virginia Uni- 
versity, B. S. in agriculture. Served as assistant county agent before 
entering upon present duties. Has had farm experience. One year two 
months. 

Harley D. Rohr, Grafton, W. Va. Graduate College of Agriculture 
University of West Virginia. Had experience as teacher in rural 
schools and taught agriculture in the high school three years. En- 
gaged in farm work. One year two months. 

James E. Romine, Buckhannon, W Va. Graduate University of 
West Virginia, B. S. in agriculture. Has practical knowledge of farm. 
ing. One year eleven and one-half months. 

Webster H. Sill, Bethany, W. Va. Graduate Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. B. S. A. Familiar with all kinds of farm operations. Was school 
teacher one year. Prior to present appointment was employed for short 
periods by the Bureau of Entomology and the Office of Farm Manage- 
ment, United States Department of Agriculture; Four years eleven 
months. 

Olive Hf. Standard, Clay, W. Va. 
culture. Prior to present appointment owned and operated a small 
farm. One year five and one-half months. 

Carl J. Williams, Sacramento, Cal. Graduate College of Agriculture, 
University of California. Prior to present appointment was assistant 
to farm advisers of California two years. One year four and one-half 
months. 


L. A. Bevans, Danbury, Conn. Attended Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology one term; 


graduate Massachusetts Agricultural College, 


College graduate. B. 8S. in agri- 


B. 8S. Was teacher of agriculture in high schools two terms. Nine 
months, 
E. A. Brown, Hartford, Conn. Graduate Cornell University, B. 8. 


Taught agriculture in high school one and one-half years. 


four months. 

Harry G. Avery, Shoshone, Idaho. Attended Kansas Agricultural 
College three terms. For three years managed 700-acre farm in Kansas 
One year two 


Three years 


and for one year teacher of agricuiture in high school. 
months, 

Herbert H. Beler, Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. Graduate College of Agri- 
culture, University of Idaho, B. S. Prior to present appointment was 
employed for various periods in forest service; also as buttermaker for 
Caldwell Cooperative Creamery, Caldwell, Idaho; and in charge of Boise 
Valley Cow-Testing Association, Boise, Idaho. One year three months. 

R. R. Lancaster, Rupert, Idaho. Attended University of Missouri 
one term and Kansas Agricultural College two terms. Prior to present 
appointment served in United States Army six years and for short 
periods during summer on farms of University of Missouri and Kansas 
Agricultural College and experiment station. One year one month. 

John KE. White, St. Anthony, Idaho. Graduate Utah Agricultural Col- 


lege, B. S. Was teacher of agriculture in high school four years. Light 
months. 

G. L. Reed, Brookville, Ind, Graduate Purdue University, B, S., 
Eight months. 

ik. L. Shoemaker, Versailles, Ind. Graduate Purdue University; 


taught agriculture two years. Seven months. 
R. E. Wilson, Peru, Ind. Graduate Purdue 


University, B. S. in agri- 
culture. Eight months. 


Hi. E. Ackerson, Monticello, Ind. Graduate Purdue Univ« rsity, B. 8. 
in agriculture. Ten months. 

B. B. Adams, Rockville, Ind. Graduate Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege. Had charge of soils and crops department, Winona Agricul- 


tural College, one term, Ten months. 


Ralph E. Arnett, Danville, Ind. _ Graduate Iowa College of Agricul- 
ture, M. S. Was assistant in animal-husbandry department of that 
institution. Managed farm two years. One year. 


Ross N. Atkinson, Evansville Ind. 
S. in agriculture. Nine months, 
Donald D. Ball. Washington, Ind. 
in agriculture. Nine monihs. 


Graduate Perdue University, 


B. 


Graduate Purdue University, B. S., 


Paul R. Bausman, Monticello, Ind. Graduate Purdue University, 
B. S. A. Was deputy inspector, State chemist department, Purdue 


University, two years. Six months. 
H. S. Benson, Sullivan, Ind Graduate Purdue University, 


B. S. 
Subsequently was supervisor of vocational 


A. 


agriculture in Owensville, 
Ind., schools. Eight months. 
PY. D. Brown, Greensburg, Ind. Graduate Keatucky University Col- 
lege of Agriculture, B. S. One year five months. 
Chas. A Buechner, Knox, Ind. Graduate Purdue University, B. S. A. 


Prior to present appointment was manager, Fame Canning Co., Tipton, 


Ind. ‘Ten months. 

lL, M. Butler, Vincennes, Ind. Graduate Purdue University, B. S. A. 
Agricultural instructor high school one term and instructor in animal 
husbandry and dairying at Winona College of Agriculture two years. 
Ten months. 7 

V. V. Clarke, Plymouth, Ind. Graduate Purdue University, B. S. 
Has managed farm one year. Nine months. 

Howard J. Clinebell, Terre Haute, Ind Graduate University of Illi- 


nois, Lb. S. Was crop investigator Purdue University extension depart- 
ment one summer prior to present appointment. Nine months 


Myron E. Cromer, Frankfort, Ind. Graduate Purdue University, 
B. 8S. A. Teacher of agriculture in high schools three years. Seven 
months. 

T. C. Cravens, Martinsville, Ind. Graduate University of Illinois 
B. S. A. Five months. Fi 

H. W. Crowe, Brazil, Ind. Graduate Purdue University, B. S&S A, 
Ten months. 

Samuel S. Davis, Kentland, Ind. Graduate University of Illincis, 
bB. S. and M.S. Managed a farm two years. Ten months 

G. A. Ellis, Franklin, Ind Graduate Iowa College of Agriculture, 


B. S$. in animal husbandry. 
Ten months. 

I’. S. Fouts, Greencastle, Ind. 
Nine months. 

Whitney K. Gast, Loganspert, Ind. Graduate 
B. S. Has managed farm one year. Nine months 

R. M. Gilbert, Indianapolis, Ind Graduate Purdue University, B. S$ 
Taught agriculture in Minnescta schools one year. , 
five years. Two years ten months. 

A. L. Hodgson, Winchester, Ind. Attended Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College two years; graduate University of Wisconsin, B. 


Teacher in agricultural schools two years, 
Graduate Purdue University, B. S. A, 
Purdue University, 


llas managed farm 
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S.A Worked on father’s farm ; taught rural school two years. Eleven 
months. 

c. M. Jcb, Columbus, Ind. Graduate Indiana University, A. B. and 
Ii. S.; also attended Purdue University School of Agriculture one term. 
Ten months, 

A ‘tT. Morrison, Connersville, Ind. Graduate Pennsylvania State 
College, B. 8. A Was assistant instructor University of Illinois one 
term ne year two months. 

George X. Reed, Boenville, Ind. Graduate Corneli College, Mount 
Vernon, Ilown. B. 8.: also lowa State College, B. 8. Was principal 
Delmar Junction lligh School one year; farm management enumerator 
and demonstrator one summer. One year nine months. 

G. W. Rosencrans, Covington, Ind. Graduate Miami University; re- 
ceived M. S. degree from University of Wisconsin. Taught school one 
ear. Two years eight months. 

Ilarold R. Smailey, Angola, Ind. Graduate Purdue University, B. S. 
and M. S. For two years was assisiant in soil and crops department 
Purdue University experiment station. Five years. 

i. L. Shoemaker, Versailles, Ind. Graduate Purdue University, B. 8. 
iher of agriculture two years. Seven months. 

Charles A. Burge, Greenfield, Iowa. Graduate Jowa State College, 
Bb. S. in animal husbandry; attended University of California farm 
school one year. Ten months. 

‘red F. Clark, Wyoming, Iowa. Graduate Iowa State College, B. 8. 
A rior to prescut appointment was assistant in ag iin e ‘xtension 
at this institution. One year cight months. 

Clyde Li. Combs, Fayette, Iowa. Graduate Iowa State College, B. S. 
in animal husbandry. Ten and one-third months. 

George Dunlop, Orange City, Iowa Graduate Iowa State College, 
B. S. A. Engaged in extension work in farm crops at that institution 
prier to present appointment. One year five and one-half months. 

tert L. France, Emmetsburg, Iowa. Graduate Iowa State College, 
I’. S. Engaged in farming four years. Three years six months. 

Ek. FP. Graff, Iowa City, Iowa. Graduate lowa State College. One 
vear 

ienn Hazen, Mount Pleasant, lowa. Graduate Iowa State College, 
B. S. in animal husbandry. Ten and one-half months. 

Henry P. Keliey, Griswold, Iowa. Graduate University of Illinois, 
B.S. Engaged in farming two years. Seven and one-third months. 

‘arl N. Kennedy, Des Moines, lowa Graduate Iowa State College, 
B. S. in animal husbaniry Instructor in animal husbandry Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College two years; assistant professor in 
animal husbandry Oregon Agricultural College. One year four months. 

A. H. Pickford, Wapelilo, lowa. Graduate Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture. Managed father’s farm one year. For two years prior to pres- 
ent eppointment was instructor in agriculture and engaged in extension 
work. Ten months 

W. O. Roessler, Sicourney, Iowa. Graduate University of Illinois, 
%. 8S. Agricultural instructor in high school one year. Ten and one- 
third months. 

«. -C. Scott, Rockwell, Towa. Graduate Iowa State College, B. S. 
Engaged in teaching and farming two years. Five months. 

Lew P. Sewell, Bedford, Iowa Graduate Iowa State College, B. 8S. 
Agricultural instructor three years. lour and one-half mouth : 

J. VP. Stack, Creston, Iowa. Graduate Kansas Agriculturat College, 
B.S Engaged in soil-survey work one season; instructor, farm erops, 
Kansas Agricultural College one term; agricuiturist Great Western 
Sugar Co. one year. Five and one-half months. 

J FF, Thomas, Hampton, lowa. Graduaie Iowa State College, B. 8S. 
in dairying. Prior to present appointment was instructor at the Uni 
versity of Maine and assistant in dairy-extention work at lowa Stat 
College. Five and one-half months. 

Lk. M. Torblaa, Clarion, Iowa. Graduate Iowa State College, B. 8. in 
animesl husbandry. One year five and one-half months, 

Theo. Thorson, Tripoli, lowa Graduate Iowa State College of Avgri- 
culture, B. S. Was instructor of dairying University of Nebraska. Five 
and one-half months 

Harley Walker, Burlington, Iowa. Graduate Iowa State College, B.S. 
Was instructor in agricultural school and engaged in farming prior to 
present ap pointme nt. One year ten months, 

DD. H. Zentmire, Marengo, lowa. <a iduate Iowa State College, B.S. A. 
Taught agriculture at lowa State College two years. Subsequently was 
nssistant secretary Iowa Corn col Small-Grain Growers’ Association. 
Three and one-half months. 

George W. Kable, Corvallis, Oreg. Attended University of Washing- 
ton four years, University of California one and one-half years, and 
University of Nebraska one year 3 rex ived B. 8. degree from U niversity 
of California. Was assistant frrication engineer State College of New 
Mexico two years and managed » ranch one year. Ten months. 

Orville B. Burtis, Selomon, | s. Graduate Kansas State College of 
Agric ulture, Lb. S. Hes had practical experience as farm manager. Two 
Al 
I 















years five montis. 

Alfred L. Clapp, Council Grove, Kans. Graduate Kansas State Agri- 
iltural College, specializing in agronomy. Was foreman agronomy 
‘m at thi s institution one year, managed ranch in Colorado one year, 
pnd was higch-s 101 instructor one year One year three months. 

A. D Folker, ‘Topeka, Kans Graduate Iowa Agricultural College, 
rr. S. Managed 400-acre farm and bas been active in farmers’ institutes 
und other farm organizations, Four years. 

Pi on ©. Hale, Cottonwood Falls, Kans. Graduate Kansas Agricul- 
tural College. Assisted in feeding experiments at the college; managed 

re ‘k farms one year. One year five months. 

V. Helper, Dodge City, Kans. Graduate Kansas State Agricul- 
eve. B.S. Taught agriculture one year. Ten months. 
Hildwein, Kingman, Kans. Graduate Kansas State Agricultural 
. B.S. Engaged in general farm work two years. Ten months, 
Jones, Mankato, Kans. Gradue'te Kansas State Agricultural 
B. S. . Was agricultural instructor in high school one year; 
me farm. One year. 















Ralph ney, Manhattan, Kans. Graduate Ohio State College, B. 
Subsequently was assistant in agronomy Kent State College and E bxperl: 
ment Station; alse assistant professor, farm crops, Kansas State 
Agricultural College Six months. 

Edward Larsen, Pratt, Kans. Graduate Kansas State Agricultural 
College, B.S. After graduation engaged in farming and breeding pure- 
bred ltlereford cattle. Six months. 


‘ 
\\ 


George . Sidwell, Leoti, Kans. Graduate Kansas State Agricultural 
College, B.S. After graduation taught school and engaged in farming. 
Six months. 

4 Van Horn, Kansas City, Kans. Graduate Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, B. S. Managed a dairy farm after leaving college. 





—_— 


H. J. Adams, McPherson, Kans. Graduate Kansas State Agricultural 
College, B. S., specializing in anima! husbandry. ‘Yen and one-third 
months. 

Joseph H. Bodwell, Foxcroft, Me. Graduate University of Maine, Col- 

lege of Agriculture, B. 8S. One year ten months. 

Richard B. Dodge, Orono, Me. Graduate College of Agriculture, 
University of Maine. One year one month. 

Norman 8. Donabue, Belfast, Me. Graduate U niversity of Maine, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, B. S. Was principal and teacher of agriculture in 
Hartland Academy, Hartland, Me., for one term. Nine and one-half 
months 

Roger L. Gowell, Warren, Me. Graduate University of Maine, Colleg 
of Agriculture, B. 8S. One year ten months. 

_ John L. Scribner, Presque Isle, Me. Graduate University of Maine, 
College of Agriculture. One year one month. 

Robert M. Stiles, Hartland, Me. Attended College of Agriculture, 
University of Maine, two terms. Managed farm four years, One year 
ten months. 

Ralph H. Gaskill, Danvers, Mass. Graduate Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, B. S. After graduation was instructor in agricultural 
school. Eleven months. 

H. L. Barnum, Lake City, Mich. Graduate Michigan Agricultural 
College, Bb. 8S. Managed farm. One year four months, 

Elton B. Hill, Menominee, Mich. Graduate Michigan Agricultural 
College, LB. 8. Was instructor in agricultural school one year. Two 
years. 

Carl M. Kidman, Onaway, Mich. Graduate Michigan Agricultural 
College, B. S. Prior to present appointment engaged in farm work one 
year, taught school three years, and engaged in farm-management survey 
field work. One year two months. 

Emil L. Kunze, Sault St. Maric, Mich. Graduate Michigan Agricul- 
tural College. Taught agriculture and chemistry two terms at high and 
normal schools; also assisied in farm-crops department Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. One year. 

Arnold L. Olson, Munising, Mich. Graduate Michigan Agricultural 
College, B. S. Teacher of agriculture in high school one year. Wight 
months, 

B. P. Pattison, Escanaba, Mich. Attended Michigan Agricultural 
College four years. For one year was professor of animal husbandry at 
University of West Virginia. Engaged in farm work one year. One 
year one month, 

*. L. Rose, Evart, Mich. Graduate Michigan Agricultural College, 
Lb. 8S. Managed farm six years. mignt months. 

F. L. French, St. Paul, Minn. Graduate Iowa State College, B. S, 
Director of agriculture in high school one term. Seven months. 

Frank L. Gerten, St. Paui, Minn. Attended College of Speculane 
University of Minnesota, four years. Taught agriculture in high s¢ nool 
two years. Also engaged in active farming. One year one month. 

A. W. Malcolmson, Olivia, Minn. Graduate College of Agricuiture, 
University of Minnesota; graduate : stude nt and instructor in animat 
husbandry at this institution one yea Nine months, 

A. C. O’Banion, Moorhead, Minn. “Graduate Iowa State College of 
Agriculture, specializing in animal husbandry and agronomy. Was high 
school instructor in agriculture two years. One year four months. 

Robert R. Smith, St. Paul, Minn. Graduate College of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota. One year one month. 

Alvin I, Foard, Farmington, Mo. Graduate Missouri College of Agri- 
eniture, B. S. Engaged in farm-management survey work one summer, 
Was instructor in agriculture in normal school one year. One year five 
m ronths. 

mh. M. Harman, Columbia, Mo. Graduate University of Missourt, 
tT. 8. Was official tester for dairy depariment University of Illinois ons 
year. Four months. 

W. C. Swarner, Tipton, Mo. Graduate University 
Vive months. 

Johbu R. Hall, Harrisonville, Mo. Graduate Missouri College of Agri- 
culture, B. S. Engaged in farming since sreduedce. Six months, 

Glenn 8S. Hensley, Farmington, Mo. Graduate Missouri College of 
Agriculture, B. 8.; was student assistant in farm crops. Ten months. 

W. R. Gordon, Townsend, Mont. Graduate West Virginia University, 
B. S. Teacher of agriculture in high school one term. ‘Ten and one-half 
months. 

D. W. Mendenhal!, Glendive, Mont. Graduate North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, B. S. Taught agriculture in high school and agricultural 
school two years after graduation. One year three months. 

James E. Hogue, Lincoln, Nebr. Graduate University of Nebraska, 
B. S. Has been connected with farming operations all his life. Seven 
months. 

George Newswanger, Omaha, Nebr. Graduate University of Nebraska, 
B. 8S. Was in charge of animal-husbandry work at Scottsbiuff sub- 
station, Mitchell, Nebr. Ten months. 

P. C. Neuswanger, Omaha, Nebr. Graduate Colorado College, LB. 8, 
also attended University of Nebraska one year. Three months. 

Noel N. Rhodes, Omaha, Nebr. Attended Nebraska School of Agri- 
culture three years; also University of Nebraska College of Agriculture 
three years. Eleven months. 

L. Boyd Rist, Lincoln, Nebr. Graduate College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, B. S. Two years two months. 

Fred L. Taylor, Lincoln, Nebr. Graduate College of Agriculture, 
University of Nebraska, B. 8. Was agricultural instructor in high 
school after graduation. Oue year six nronths. 

W. W. Sim, Lincoln, Nebr. Graduate University of Notre Dame and 
University of Californian, B. A. and B. 8. Managed and owned several 
farms. Four months. 

John J. Sjogram, Omaha, Nebr. Graduate Nebraska College of Agrl- 
culture, B. S. Was agricultural instructor in high school two years 
after graduation. Four months. 

Joseph Willis Wilson, Mason, Ney. traduate University of Nevada, 
B. 8S. in agriculture. Eng aged in farming and stock raising after grad- 
uation. Eleven months. 

Cc. A. Smith, Manchester, N. H. Graduate Michigan Agricultural 

College, B. S. Managed a farm eight years and for one year was assist- 
ant superintendent of farm of an agricultural school. One year. 

W. C. Stokoe, Lancaster, N. H. Graduate Cornell University; en- 
gaged in practical farming and taught agriculture nearly three years. 
One year two months. 

F. A. Carroll, Trenton, N. J. traduate Rhode Island State ¢ ‘ollege. 
Was supervisor Coos County (N. H.) Cooperative Cow-Testing Associa- 
tion one year, assistant in dairying cooperative work between United 
States Department of Agriculture and Delaware College one year, and 
engaged in farming two seasons. One year two months 

L. A. Cooley, Toms River, N. J. Graduate Rutgers College, B. 8S. 
Spent two summers in farm work. Ten months, 


of Missouri, B. 8. 
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Mex. Attended Cornell Institut 
ot Agriculture five years. Was 
Eleven months. 
Graduate University of 


Walter M. Etiisor 
four years and Ne 
in tructor in high schools two years. 

James G. Hamilton, Los Lunas, N. Mex. 
New Mexico, B. 8S. A. For two years was assistant in agronomy at 
New Mexico Agricultural College, his duties being those of superin 
tendent of the college experiment farm and instructor in farm ma 
echinery. One year four months. 

Jlichard L. Strong, Estancia, N. Mex. Graduate Agricultural Col 
lege, Fert Collins, Colo., B. 8. Engaged in practical farming thret 
* graduation. Eleven months. 

P. Power Socorro, N. Mex. Graduate New Mexico Colleg 
d ieuiture. Mngaged in farming one year prior to present appoint 
ment, One year. 

Stuart Stirling, Carrizezo, N. Mex. Graduate New Mexico Cellege of 
Agriculture, B. S. Ten months. 

















years ¢ 









Kinmett M. Yates, Tucumeari, N. Mex. Graduate Missouri State Uni- 
wversit B. 8S. as high-school principal three years, working on farms 
in summers, ht months. 





Errol Stanley Bird, Canton, N. Y. Graduate New York State College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University, B. 8 For two years after gradu- 
ation was farm adviser, Rome State Custodial Asylum, and for six 
months manager of 750-acre farm. One year three months. 

Oscar H. Chapin, Walton, N. Y. Attended Cornell University seven 
terms. Has had practical experience in dairy and general farming. 
Five months. 

Arthur D. Davies, Herkimer, N. Y. 
B.S Eleven months. 

Jdusper F. Eastman, Binghamton, N. Y. Graduate Massachusetts 
Avricultural College, M. A.: also received degrees of B. A. and M. A. 
from University of Illinois. For seven years was instructor in 

eronomy at State School of Agriculture, Merrisville, N. Y. Two years 

months, 

Nicholas G. Farber, Troy, N. Y Graduate Cornell University, B. 8. 
Taueht agriculture in high school two years. Engaged in farm-bureau 
. One year two months. 

«'. W. Gilbert, Catskill, N. Y. Graduate New York State College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University, B. S. Eleven months. 

lluawley B. Rogers, Jamestown, N. Y. Graduate New York State 
College of Agriculture, B. S. Four years four months. 

idwin P. Smith, Norwich, N. Y. Graduate Rochester University ; 
also received B. S. A. degree from Cornell, assisted in extension work 
one winter, and managed a 400-acre farm prior to present appointment. 
Three years five months. 

Ralph Q. Smith, Belmont, N. Y. Graduate Oxio State College, 
BR. S. A. Taught school two terms; engaged in farming one summer 
and assisted State agriculture-extension department in several coun- 
ties in Ohio. One year four months. 

Charles A. Taylor, Herkimer, N. Y. Attended Cornell Agricultural 
College one year; three summers at Cornel) Summer School. Managed 
home farm two and one-half years, For three years taught agricul- 
ture Three years six months. 

J. R. Teall, Syracuse, N. Y. traduate Cornell University, A. B. 
Managed farm while at college. Was manager Cayuga County Farm 
Bureau three years. Four years three months. 

} V. Underwood, Oswego, N. Y. Graduate Cornell University, 
BR. S. A. Taught agriculture one year. Was also manager of Oswego 
Farm Bureau. Three years eleven months. 

Theodore W. Vann, Elmira, N. Y. Graduate New York College of 
Agriculture, B. S. Managed farm six months. Was assistant man- 
nger of farm bureau, Oswego County, six months prior to present 
appointment. One year eight months. 

Edw. C, Weatherby, Auburn, N. Y. Graduate Cornell University, 
B. S. Managed home farm of 250 acres. One year five months. 

Elmer R. Zimmer, Oswego, N. Y. ‘Took special course at Cornell Unt- 
versity two years, Was instructor in animal-husbandry department, 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University, three terms; also manager 
Tioga County Farm Bureau. Two years four months. 

Arthur H. Neumann, Dickinson, N. Dak. Graduate University of 
Wisconsin, B. S. A. For various periods was assistant in soils re- 
search, University of Wisconsin; analytical soil chemist, University of 
Wisconsin ; and in charge of chemistry and agriculture at State School 
of Science, Wahpeton, N. Dak. Three months. 

Elmer BE. Barnes, Paulding, Ohio. Graduate Ohio State University, 
B. &. A. Engaged in farming and taught district school three years. 
Was assistant in agriculiural chemistry and soils department, Ohio 
State University, for one semester. Five months. 

Walter Eli MeCoy, Springfield, Ohio. Graduate Ohio State Uni- 
versity, B. 8. A. Was employed by extension department, Ohio State 
University, one year. Four years eleven months. 

William Watson Brownfield, Cambridge, Ohio. Attended Ohio State 
University three years. Was farm manager three years. One year 
seven months. 

I’, S. DeLashmutt, Columbus, Ohio. Attended Ohio State University 
three years. Engaged in dairy-extension work and as instructor in 
dairy department. Ohio State University, one year. Eleven months. 

Clayton L. Long, Cleveland, Ohio. Attended Ohio State University 
one term, Was extension horticulturist and poultryman at this institu- 
tion one term and instructor in horticulture and extension horticul- 
turist, New Hampshire State College, two terms, One year. 

Arthur R, Chase, The Dalles, Oreg. Attended Agricultural College of 
Iowan one term and Oregon Agricultural College two terms, receiving 
B. S. degree from the latter institution, Taught rural schools three 
terms, and was county schoo] supervisor one year. Also worked on 
ranches five summers. Conducted corn contests for Oregon two years 
und potato contests one year, and organized rural parenit-teachers 
circles and one grange. Two years four months. 

W. M. Brennan, Mitchell, 8. Dak. Graduate Iowa State College, B. 8. 
spent all his life on farm and managed an S8@O-acre ranch for three 
irs after graduation, Nine months, 

\. L. Bushy, Plankington, 8, Dak. Attended South Dakota State 
College four years; also Purdue University, receiving degrees of B. 8S. 
ind M. 8. from latter institution. Was teacher, Purdue University, 
four years. Five months 
_—. J. Crandall, Alexandria, S. Dak. Graduate University of Wiscon- 
sin, B.S. Instructor in agriculture three years. Five months. 

‘J. H Hamilton, Mitchell, 8S. Dak. Attended Michigan Agricultural 
College four years. Teacher of agriculture four years. Six months. 

_ George B. Kennard, Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. Graduate South Dakota 
State College, B. S. A. After graduation taught agriculture in high 
school. Lived al! his life on farm. Nine months, 


Graduate Cornell University, 
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Dick Lewallen, Presho, S. Dak. Grad 




















} Si \g: vl 

College, B. S. A For two yeu f tau ~ , vd 
directed summer garden work, ‘is years eleven mont 

Harry E. Rilling, Wessin n Spring, S. Dak. Graduate Seuth Dakota 
State College of Agricuitul Was assistant in yronoemys { | 
lege two years. Spent one year in farm after graduation. O 

IL. M. Caldwell, Hayti, S. Dak. Graduate Nout Dak St Col 
lege S. Was agricultural instructor in high school two years, engag 
ing in extension work during summer months id | ime during 
school year. Seven months, r 

E. CC. Bird, Armour, 8S. Dak. Graduate Oberlin Colleg A. B ) 
attended University of Wisconsin. Three years 

R. Ee. Johnston, Het Springs, $ Graduate South Dakota St 
College, B. 8.; for two sumn : tudent assistant i ronom 
Werked three years on farm before attending college graduation 





managed a farm three years. One year ten months. 

_ George R. Mayland, Rapid City, S. Dak. Graduate South Dakota State 
College, B. S.: also received degree in agriculture; managed a farm 
three years. Six months. 





N. Risjord, Miller, 8S. Dak. Graduate North Dakota Agricultural 
College, B. $ Eng ‘dd in farming during summer months After 
graduation taught agriculture and organized farmers’ clubs, farmers’ 
exchanges, etc., in connection with high-school work. Three m mths, 





Colman Wagner, Selby, 8. Dak. Graduate Seuth Dakota State Col- 
lege, B. 8S. Has spent nearly all his vacations on farm and is familiar 
with farm life: has managed a farm since graduatio1 Six months 

Lew Mar Price, Price, Utah Graduate Utah Agricultural Colleg 
One year. 

Harrison B. Woodbury, Nephi, Utah. Graduate University of Utah: 
attended Utah Agricultural College one term. Was engaged in farming 
three years, and was employed as horticulture inspector one yi 
Nine months. ; 
_I. N. Bartlett, Middlebury, Vt. Graduate University of Vermont and 
State Agricultural College, B. S. Nine months. ; 

Morton F. Downing, Rut: Vt. Graduate Universiiy of Vermont 
and State Agriculiural College, B. S. Was instructor in agronomy 
and farm manager at an agricultural school for three years and was 
employed by the University of Vermont extension service for thre« 
months. Three years three months. 

Harold F. Johnson, Newport, Vt. Graduate University of Vermont 
and State Agricultural College: Lb. S&S. in agriculture. Served with 
Vermont agriculture extension service and dairy department of Uni- 
versity of Vermont three years. One year three months 

L. A. Weod, St. Johnsbury, Vt. Graduate Cornell College of Agricul- 
ture, LB. 8S. Prior to present appointment was employed three months 
as assistant in - Office of Farm Management, this department. Two 
years nine months. 

R. B. Cogion, Pullman, Wash. Graduate Toronto University: subse- 
quently was lecturer in agriculture at University of Saskatchewan one 
year; county agricultural agent, North Dakota Better Farming A 
clation, one year; State seed commissioner, Idaho Experiment Station, 
two years; assistant director of county agriculturists for Idaho on 
year; and county agriculturist, Lane County, Oreg., one year. Two 
years four months. 

John W. Adriance, Stockton, Cal. Graduate College of Agriculture, 
ae of California, B. 8. Spent life on farm. Nine an¢d one-halt 
months. 

Ernest TL. Conant, Sacramento, Cal. Attended University Farm 
School, Davis, Cal., one year. Managed farm and ranch two years. 
Prior to present appointment was assistant to county horticultural 
commission, Santa Clara County. Seven and one-half months. 

Edwin L. Garthwaite, Bakersfield, Cal. Graduate College of Agri- 
culture, University of California, B. S. Eight months 

William A. Kent, Modesto, Cal. Graduate University of California, 
B. S. Was laboratory assistant in department of soils at the college, 
Nine and one-half months. 

George W. Kretsinger, San Diego, Cal. Graduate University of Cali- 
fornia, B. S. Had general farm experience covering several years. 
Nine and one-half months. 

Donald B. Martin, Berkeley, Cal. Graduate University of California 
B. 8S. in agriculture. One year. 

W. A. McCutchan, Fresno, Cal. Graduate College of Agriculture, 
University of California. Nine months. 

Myron A. Rice, Berkeley, Cal. Graduate College of Agriculture, 
University of California, B. S. One year two months 

John E. Stiles, Berkeley, Cal. Graduate College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of California, B. 8. One year two months. 

Frank G. Tiffany, Willows, Cal. Attended Stanford University one 
year. Received degree of B. S. at College of Agriculture, University of 
California. Owns and manages ranch. Nine and one-half months 

Hermann F. Brueck, Stockton, Cal. Graduate College of Agricultu 
University of California, B. 8. Spent two years on large ranch aft 
graduation. Fight months. 

Cc. W. Hammans, Storm Lake, Iowa. Graduate Iowa State College, 
B. 8., in animal husbandry. Was superintendent of agricultural! high 
school three years. Nine and one-third months 

L. T. Nutty, Marion City, Iowa. Graduate Iowa State College of 
Agriculture, B. 8S. in animal husbandry. Ten and one-half mont! 

J. 8. Quist, Des Moines, Iowa taised on live-stock farm. Aitended 
Fremont Normal one term Prior to present appointment was super- 
visor of garden work, Blair, Nebr. Ten months. 

John I... Lantow, Paola, Kans. Graduate Kansas State Agricultural 
College, B. S. Has had practical farm experienc Ten and ot 
months. 

H. C. Hensley, Jackson, Mo. Graduate University of Missouri, B. S. 
Was instructor in agriculture in Madison City schools two years. Two 
years six months. 

“ E. H. Leker, St. Charles, Mo. Graduate University of 
lege of Agriculture, B. S. Eight months. 

Edw. A. Livesay, Columbia, Mo. Attended Virginia Polytech In- 
stitute six years and University of Missouri one year, receiving B. & 
(Cc. E.) frem the former and M. 8S. (Agr.) from the latter Was st 
dent assistant in physics Virginia Polytechnic Institute one term. PEn- 
gaged in general farming one term. Ten months. 

A. R. Hecht, Lincoln, Nebr. Attended University of Nebraska four 
years. Was tester in charge of cow-testing association one year: was 
also official cow tester for University of ‘Nebraska dairy department. 
Iengaged in general farming one summer. Nine months. 

Ben FEF. Hensel, Lincoln, Nebr. Graduate Nebraska State Agricul- 
tural College, B. S. Worked on farm six years. Conducted a soll sur- 
vey of Wayne and Phelps Counties, Nebr. Seven months, 
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Arthur W. Tell, Lincoln, Nebr Graduate University of Nebraska, 
B. S. in agriculture. Taught school two years before entering college. 


Seven months, 

R. J. Bugbee, Woodsville, N. H. Graduate New Hampshire College. 
Market gardener and creenhouse manager one year. Engaged in emer- 
gency food campaign in State. Nine months. 

A. B. Bucholz, Hudson, N. Y. Graduate Hobart College, B. S.; also 
received M. S. degree from Cornell University College of Agriculture. 
Employed by New York State Department of Agriculture six years. 


Ten months. 

Robert V. Call, Cooperstown, N. Y. iraduate Cornell University, 
B. S. Six months. 

John I’. Chapin, Watertown, N. Y. Graduate Cornell University. 


Managed farm and orchards four years. Nine months. 

Wilbur D. Chase, Cooperstown, N. Y. Prior to present appointment 
was engaged six months as assistant county agent and was engaged in 
emergency food campaign. Eleven months. 


red P. Foster, Canandaigua, N. Y. Graduate Cornell University, 
B. OS. Managed and worked general farm. Was animal-husbandry 


specialist Holstein-Friesian Register Co., to 
appointment. Three months. 

J. L. Laycock, Rochester, N. Y. Graduate New York State College of 
Agriculture, B. 8. Worked on farm during vacations. Operated 200- 
acre farm three years. For four months was manager of county farm 
bureau, Eleven months. 

Fred TD. Palmev, Lisle, N. Y. traduate Cornell University, agricul- 
fural course. Worked two years on home farm and was manager of 
a farm one year. Eight months. 

Fred R. Walkley, Auburn, N. Y. Graduate Cornell University, B. 8S, 
Taught agriculture one year. Five months. 

W. L. Kadderly, Corvallis, Oreg. Graduate Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, Bb. 8. in agriculture. Engaged in farm management demonstration 
work four months prior to present appointment. One year seven months. 

George HU. Baldwin, Kingston, R. I. Graduate Rhode Island State 
College, B. 8., agricultural course. For two years prior to present ap- 
pointment wes assistant manager for Dexter asylum farm. Nine 
months, 

Hf. I. Bartram, Winooski, Vt. 


Vermont, prior present 


Graduate University of Vermont and 
State Agricultural College, B. S. ‘Taught agriculture in high school two 
vears and was assistant in plant pathology department, University of 
vermont, and State ySsricultural College experiment station four years. 
Fight months. 

Frank ID. Jones, Burlington, Vt. Graduate University of Vermont 
and State Agricultural College, B. S. Conducted home farm and was 
active in home community prior to present appointment. Eight months. 

(. &. Mletcher, Spokane, Wash. Graduate State College of Washing- 
ton Taught agriculture four years. Seven months. 

©. V. Patton, Pullman, Wash. Graduate State College of Washing- 
ton, degree in horticulture. Taught in high school one semester. Was 
assistant fruit inspector for Walla Walla, Wash., approximately two 
years, Eight months. 

CLUB WORKERS, 


The club workers are a part of the regular extension staff of the 
State college of agriculture and are employed cooperatively by the De 
partment of Agriculture and the State college of agriculture and the 
county farm bureau. 

These club workers, through the farm bureau, meet with groups of 
boys and girls, plan with them projects in food production and conserva- 
tion and other practical work which the children carry on at their 
homes, organize them into clubs to receive practical instruction related 
to these projects, and secure an adult local leader to direct the work of 
the children. The workers organize corn clubs, potato clubs, garden 
elubs, garden and canning clubs, market-garden clubs, pig clubs, calf 
clubs, baby-beef clubs, sheep clubs, bread clubs, garment-making clubs, 
ete. The club worker assists these groups of boys and girls in keeping 
records of cost and production, in giving — demonstrations, in 
holding summer club festivals, in making exhibits of their products, and 
in holding at the close of the year an achievement day. The club worker 
travels about the county meeting with the groups and leaders and giv- 
ing expert advice, direction, and instruction on better methods in pro- 
duction and conservation. 

Deferred classification has been requested by the department and 
allowed by the draft boards in the following cases: 


Name, home address, character of work (sce gencral statement), and 
length of service. 


J. E. Carrigan, Burlingten, Vt. Graduate University of Vermont and 
State Agricultural College, B. 8. Was employed as assistant in Ver- 
mont agricultural-extension service, Served as county agent two years 
and later as assistant county agent leader before entering upon present 
duties. Three years two months. 

Rk. N. Kebler, Marquette, Mich. Graduate Michigan Agricultural 
College, B. 8. Was high-school teacher of agriculture. Prior to present 
appointment was county club leader oue summer. One year. 

Walber B. Krueck, West Lafayette, Ind. Graduate University of 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture. After graduation was instructor in 
animal husbandry. Purdue University School of Agriculture one term ; 
also engaged {n live-stock work at Purdue University. Nine months. 

Hiarold G. Mattoon, Pittsfield, Mass. Graduate Massachusetts Agri- 
eultural College, B. SS. Engaged one season in eradication of white- 
pine blister rust, and for short period as Massachusetts State nursery 
Inspector and as assistant county agent and assistant secretary for 
county farm burean. Ten months, 

William P. Martin, Baton Rouge, La. Graduate Mississippi Agri- 
eultural and Mechanical College, specializing in animal husbandry; has 
had extensive practical farm experience. Two years. 

E.iw. B. Oxley, Tucson, Ariz. Graduate University of Arizona, B. 8. 
Was assistant State club leader in Nevada prior to present appointment. 
Seven months. 


Leland 8. Parke, Tucson, Ariz. Graduate Iowa State College, B. S. A. 


Prior to yesoene appointment was agricultural inspector of United 
States Reclamation Service in the Salt River Valley for one and one-balf 
years. Ranched in California and Arizona one year. Three years six 


months. 

Charles E. Potter, Bozeman, Mont. Attended Bethany College, West 
Virginia, two years: also senior in West Virginia College of Agriculture. 
Assistant in dairy department of latter institution. Was superintend- 
ent of county schools two years; also district superintendent and 
county club leader one year. One year three months. 

Il. H. Williamson, College Station, Tex. Graduate Texas Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, B. 8S. in agriculture. Also attended the 
advanced courses at the Iowa State Agricultural College. Six years 
three months. ; c 
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FARM-MANAGEMENT 


y arm management demonstrators are employed cooperatively by the 
State agricultural eolleges and the United States Department’ of Agri- 
culture. They deal with the business side of farming and aid farmers 
in improving the efficiency of their operations. By means of accurate 
comparisons of the business of individual farmers with that of their 
more efficient neighbors, they are stimulated to greater food production 
per acre, per animal, and, what is more important, per man. The 
group method of demonstration has been so developed that in most cases 
farmers are able themselves to make these comparisons between their 
business and that of their neighbors 

In almost any community of the United States will be found a num 
ber of farmers who are doing from a third to a half more production 
work per man than are many of their neighbors. One way to deal 
with the iabor problem is to transfer men from other communities 
Another way is to teach farmers bow to reorganize their farm rota- 
tions and live-stock production so as to use more efficient equipment and 
labor methods. The farm-management demonstrators are leaders in 
this class of work. 

One of the principal purposes of the farm-management demonstration 
service is to assist farmers in adapting Federal and State programs to 
conditions existing in their communities. 7 

Deferred classification has been requested by the department and al 
lowed by draft boards in the following cases: 


Name, home address, character of work (see general statement), and 
length of service. 


William LL. Cavert, St. Paul, Minn. Graduate Cornell University, 
BS. A. After graduating was engaged two years in farm-survey work. 
Three years ten months. 

Harold J. Evans, Georgetown Station, N. Y Graduate Cornell Uni- 
versity, B. S. For five months was assistant county agent. Eleven 
months. 

Charles H. Graves, East Lansing, Mich. Graduate New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University, B. S. Prior to present ap- 

ointment was employed as agricultural engineer with Forestal (Ltd.), 
Suenos Aires, Argentina. Ten months. 

P. E. McNall. Manhattan, Kans. Graduate Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, B. S. in engineering, B. S. in agriculture, and M. §. in 
agriculture. Did practical electrical work in soils at the experiment 
station. Three years ten months. 

Walter J. Tubbs, Burlington, Vt. Graduate Cornell University, 1. Ss. 
Prior to present appointment was assistant county agent. One year 
ten months. 

Pascal K. Whelpton, Washington, D. C. Graduate Cornell University 
Agricultural College, B. 8. Worked en a farm for three years; em- 
ployed in farm management extension work in Connecticut three 
months* was instructor in agriculture in high school four months, 
Two years four months. 


SCIENTIFIC EMPLOYEES OF INSULAR EXPERIMENT 


DEMONSTRATORS. 


STATIONS. 


Deferred classification has been requested by the department and 


allowed by draft boards in the following cases: 
Name, home address, character of work, and length of service. 


Clarence W. Carpenter, Honolulu, Hawaii. Employed as pathologist 


at the Hawaii Experiment Station, where he organized the plant- 
disease work. Has made a survey of some of the more important 


diseases of economic crops, and during the present crisis bas conducted 
a campaign for the control of plant diseases of bananas, which threaten 
that important food crop, and is engaged in a study of their causes 
and means of control. <A. familiarity with tropical conditions, such as 
he has gained through the two years he has been in Hawaii, is very 
necessary in carrying on the work with plant diseases. Graduate 
University of Vermont, B. 8. and M. 8., having specialized in bac- 
teriology and chemistry. Had practical experience while a student as 
assistant in the laboratory of hygiene of the Vermont State Board of 
Health and in the bacteriological-pathological laboratories of the Ver- 
mont Experiment Station. Prior to present appointment, was assistant 
in plant pathology in the Bureau of Plant Industry, working on cotton 
and truck-crop diseases. Specialized on potato and other diseases, and 
published a number of papers on his investigations. Five years seven 
months. 

Mazwell O. Jobnson, Honolulu, Hawaii. Has charge of the chemical 
work of the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Statlon. Mr. Johnson 
has made special studies of some of the peculiar soil problems met 
with in Hawali. As a result of his discoveries, several thousand acres 
of land which were formerly unproductive have been added to the area 
devoted to food crops. He has been very active in emergency work 
relating to drying of food products, in working out fertilizer formulas 
for food crops, and in preparing publications. His three years’ ex- 
perience in the islands has given him an excellent grasp of the soil, 
fertilizer, and other problems and of the special conditions met with. 
Graduate Purdue University. B. 8S. in chemical engineering; also re- 
ceived M. 8. degree from George Washington University. Prior to 
oresent appointment was assistant chemist in the Meat Inspection 
Jivision of the Bureau of Animal Industry, and for sbort periods was 
employed in a technical capacity by commercial concerns, Four years 
four months, 

Wilton T. White, Fairbanks, Alaska. Has charge of the station at 
Fairbanks, in the interior of Alaska, where experimental work with 
farm crops, and especially with cereals, is conducted on a seale com- 
parable to commercial farming. Unusual difficulty has been experienced 
in securing suitable men for the Alaska stations, which require not only 
adequate training but practical experience and resourcefulness in meet- 
ing contingencies due to the remote location. Graduate Kansas State 
Agricultural College, B. 8S. Taught agriculture one year before gradua- 
tion. Had charge of a 640-acre farm in Kansas, devoted to grain 
and stock farming, three years prior to entering department service, 
Eleven months. 


BuREAU oF 
Name, home address, character of work, and length of service. 


J. N. Carothers, Washington, D. CAs electrochemist in the Bureau 
of Soils, has developed and perfected a process for smelting phosphate 
roek in an electric furnace and collecting phosphoric acid so produced 
in an electric precipitator. Installed and operated such an installation 
on a commercial scale at Hoboken, N. J., demonstrating the com- 
mercial feasibility of the process for users of pure acid. Has recently 
completed a piece of work In connection with the War Industries Board 


SOILS, 
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involving the design of an clectric furnace. suitable for the production 
of phosphorus direct from phosphate rock, At present, is installing ap- 
naratus for an investigation of the possibility of fixing atmospheric 
nitrogen by means of t electric arc, using a current of very high 
ension and frequency. This work has a direct bearing on the problem 

t fertilizer supplies. Graduate Clem- 


f munitions as well as on that otf 
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n College, B. S., in agriculture and chemistry; Missouri University, 
aduate courses in chemistry and engineering Prior to present ap- 
intment employed as chemist, assistant supé¢ rintendent, and director 





of plant workmen, mithern [lect och smical Co., Nitrole, 8. C.; lat r 
with the Southern Electrical Chemical Co. and Interstate Chemical 
Corporation, developing a process for smi lting phesphate rock in elec 
tric furnace. Two years eleven months 

Albert R. Merz. Washington, D. C. In charge of the project of sur- 
veying the blast-furnace industry to determine present cperating con- 
ditions. This involves the analysis of samples of the materials charged 
nto the furnaces and of the slag drawn off. Such samples have been 
secured from practically all the blast furnaces of importance in the 
country, ané@ the work of examination is proceeding actively. It is al- 
ready evident that the amount of petash potentially available from this 
American source is very large, probably at least equaling the total 
amount ever imported from Germany prior to the war. Graduate 
University of Virginia, B. 8. and M. 8. Prior to present appointment 
was chemist Raymond Mining Ce., Stuarts Draft, Va., dealing with 
manganese and iren ores; assistant chemist Pennsylvania State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, fertilizer control, butters, milks, miscel- 
laneous work; assistant chemist Southern Cotten Oil Co., Savannah, 
Ga., cotton-seed meal. bulls, glycerine, pancolene, B fat, soap stock, 
coal: assistant chemist E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., dynamite, 
fulminate of mercury, notroglycerine, miscellaneous work; chemist, 
Railroad Valley Co., Tonopah, Nev., brines, salts, waters, muds, and 
rocks, with especial reference to potash; and conducted nitrate investi- 
rations on desert basin deposits Since entering the Bureau of Soils, 
has been engaged in the analyses of salines of the United States, inves- 
tigations on kelps, analyses of phosphatic materials, preparation of 
concentrated fertilizers, and investigation on nitrates of the Great 
tnsin. Six years one month. 

William H. Fry, Washington, D. C. Engaged in the identification, 
by means of the petrographic microscope, of minerais in soils, fertilizers, 
fertilizer materials, or samples of 
the petrographic microscope it is possible for one skilled in its use to 
quickly and surely determine the presence or absence of any ordinary 
minerals without a tedious chemical examination, and, in the case of 
soils, to determine the form in whieh the elements are present, which 
can not be determined by any other means. The work is essential to 
the soil investigations being carried on for this reason. There are very 
few petrographers in the United States (not more than 10), and it 
would not be possible to replace Mr. Fry except by obtaining a petrog- 
rapher from some other department of the Government or other institu- 
tion doing equally important work. Graduate University of North 
Carolina, A. B., major in minerology and petrography; graduate stu- 
dent University of North Carolina, one year. Prior to present appoint- 
ment was assistant in geology University of North Carolina two years 
and instructor in geology one year; also minerologist North Carolina 
geological and economic survey one year. Six years five months. 





SCIENTISTS IN SOIL SURVEY. 


Each of these employees is in charge of a soil-survey field party 
employed in mapping the soils of certain selected agricultural areas 
throughout the United States. This requires ability to identify and 
technically classify soils, tu locate them topographically, and to indt- 
eate their reiative agricultural value and adaptation. It involves a 
technical knowledge of geology, of soils, and of plane-table traverse 
work, requiring quite a comprehensive knowledge of agricultural condi- 
tions and methods, together with the ability te analyze conditions and 
express them accurately in report form for publication. 

This work has a direct bearing on the existing situation by reason 
of the fact that the results constitute an exceedingly important factor 
in crop production. The individual States recognize this and are co- 
operating extensively with the Department of Agriculture in the work, 
furnishing funds and men to the equivalent of that supplied by the 
department, and are using the data secured tn their efforts looking 
toward intelligent activity and increased production of necessary food 
crops. This fundamental work is also valuable to the extension 
service in these States in their regular as well as their emergency 
work. The results are in constant use by the Army in the location of 
camp sites, in sanitation, in military maneuvers, and plans for the 
national defense. The Bureau of Soils is actively cooperating with the 
War Department and securing military information in addition to the 
regular soil-survey data, furnished directly to the War Department, 
relating to roads, bridges, houses, topographic features, character of 
soils, and drainage conditions 

The number of men trained in this line is limited, and the field for 
them is confined to the demands of the department and States cooperat- 
ing in this work. The service has always been able to absorb all the 
trained men available. The department's force has been built up 
gradually and systematically and is the cumulative result of years of 
selection and training. ‘Twenty-one men were lost during the past 
year from this force, which is 40 per cent of the normal field force, 
fn spite of the most strenuous efforts, it has been possible to fill only 
10 of these vacancies 

Deferred classification has been requested and allowed by draft boards 
in the cases of the following scientists in soil survey: 


Nance, home address, character of work (see general statement), and 
length of service. 
{Washington, D. C., is the official headquarters of all the scientists in 
soil survey herein listed, but practically their entire time is spent in 
the field. ] 


John If, Agee, Washington, D. C. Graduate University of Tennes- 


unknown composition. By means of | 
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as laboratory assistant, soil research laboratory, Pennsylvania State 
lege. Five years nine months. 
EK. W. Deeter, Washington, D. C. 





Graduate Pennsylvania State Col- 


lege, B. S. Prior to present appointment, two years soil mapping in 
field for State of Pennsylvania; assistant instructor in soils. Five 
| years. 


; on farm. 





| efficiency. 





see, I. S. in mining engineering Prior to present appointment two | 
seasons of field-work investigations of phosphate deposits with Tennes- 
Bec ological survey and one year in cooperative soil-survey werk for | 
the State of Tennessee. Six years five months 





A. ©. Anderson, Washingtoa, PD. C Graduate North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, B. S. in agriculture. Prior to present appointment 
issified land for Northern Vacific Railway and engaged five years 
erative soil-survey work fer State of North Dakota. Two years 





_ M. W. Beek, Washington, D. C. Graduate Pennsylvania State Col- 
i Is. S. in agronomy. VPrior to present appointment two scasong 


C. FE. Deardorff, Washington, D. C. Graduate University of Missouri, 
B. S. in agriculture ; post-graduate work. Prior te present appointment, 
three years cooperative soil survey for Missouri. Two years one month. 

J. Ki. Dunn, Washington, D. C. Graduate Columbia Normal Academy, 
Missouri. Graduate University of Missouri, B. S. in civil engineering. 
Prior to present appointment taught school two years; two years’ ex 
perience Ntate soil-survey work; one year Reclamation Service; raised 
Five years ten months 
I’. A. Hayes, Washington, D. C. Graduate University of Nebraska, 
M. A.; two years postgraduate work in geography and conservation. 
Prior to present appointment was employed four seasons in Forest 
Service ; one season in cooperative soil-survey work for Nebraska. One 
year six months. 

F. Z. Hutton, Washington, D. C. Graduate Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, B. S. in agronomy, specializing in soils and farm management. 
Three years ten months, 

R. C, Jurney, Washington, PD. C. Graduate University North Caro- 
line, B. A. Prior to present appointment spent two years in coopera- 
tive soil-survey work for North Carolina. Three years four months. 

N. M. Kirk, Washington, D. C. Graduate Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, B. S., specializing in horticulture and animal husbandry; vaeca- 
tions in practical farm work. Five years ten months. 

E. T. Maxon, Washington, D. C. Took one year’s advanced work in 
New York State Normal School; graduate College of Agriculture, Cor- 
nell University, B. S.; one year assistant department of soil technol- 
ogy. Prior to present appointment was for two years assistant in State 
soil survey. Five years eight months. 

A. H. Meyer, Washington, D. C. Graduate University of Wisconsin, 
B. S. in agriculture; postgraduate work in soils, meteorology, and 
elimatology. Prior to present appointment engaged two seasons in 
Wisconsin soil survey. Seven years one month. 

A. L. Patrick, Washington, D. C. Graduate State Normal School, 
Stroudsburg, Pa.: graduate Pennsylvania State College, B. S. in agri- 
culture; assistant instructor in soil and physical laboratory. Prior te 
yresent appointment had ficld experience in State soil-survey work, 
Five years. 

Lee Roy Schoenmann, Washington, D. C. Graduate University of 
Wisconsin, B. S. Prior to present appointment had three years’ State 
soll-survey work. Six rears eight months. 

E. H. Smies, Washington, D. C. Graduate Kansas State College, 
B. 8S. in agronomy; student assistant in soils, laboratory, and field, 
Five years. 

W. I. Watkins, Washington, D. C. Graduate University of Missourt, 
B. S. Prior to present appointment worked in soils and fertilizer in 
laboratory and field; assisted In State soil-survey work. Three years 
ten months. 

E. S. Vanatta, Washington, D. C. Graduate University of Missourt, 
B. S. in agriculture, specializing in agronomy and animal husbandry. 
Prior to present appointment engaged three years in cooperative soil- 
survey work for Missouri. Seven years. 

L. V. Davis. Washington, D. C. Graduate University of Missour, 
B. S.; postgraduate work in soil investigations. Prior to present ap- 
pointment was assistant in State cooperative soil-survey work. Four 
years five months. 

H. W. Hawker, Washington, D. C. Received high-school and busi- 
ness education, Six years eleven months, 





OFFiIce OF 1448 SECRETARY. 


Name, home address, character of work, and length of service. 


Floyd R. Harrison, Washington, D. C. As Assistant to the Secretary, 

Mr. Harrison is the principal executive officer in the immediate office 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. Educated in public schools of Peters- 
burg, Va., and later took courses at the Emerson Institute, the Drillery 
Shorthand School, and Strayer’s Business College, Washington, D. C.; 
then completed three- ear iaw course at Georgetown University and 
was graduated with the degree of LL. B. Was appointed in the De- 
artment of Agriculture September 1, 1906, and has served as Secre- 
ary to the Solicitor, Chief Clerk of the Bureau of Chemistry, executive 
clerk to the Assistant Secretary, private secretary to the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, confidential clerk to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, private secretary to the Secretary of Agriculture, and Assistant 
to the Seeretary. Eleven years nine months. 

Arthur H. Fast, Washington, D. C. As assistant to the solicitor of 
the department is engaged upon legal work incident to the administra- 
tion of the United States warehouse act. He has been engaged for 
several months in preparing regulations for cotton warehouses, which 
work required considerable personal investigation of methods of storing 
and handling cotton so as to enable him efficiently to perform his duties 
and dispose of legal questions arising under the statute. He has a 
quired much information along the lines of his official dutles which is 
of very great value to the department. For one to take his place would 
mean that he would have to spend a long time in studying and acquaint- 
ing himself with the work before he could — the duties with 

At the present time the office of the solicitor is under- 
mauned. Difficulty in finding lawyers suitably qualified who are willing 
to accept appointments is constantly increasing. College graduate, with 
degrees of A. B. and LL. B.; took special course in public speaking. 
Prior to entering the department was for two years teacher in public 
high school and for two years engaged in private law practice. Two 
years four months. 

Harlan D. Smith, Washington, D. C. Has charge of the office of 
information, in which capacity he supervises the preparation of all 
press material, the department’s weekly news letter, and many cir- 
culars, and assists in the preparation and distribution of posters and 
other material. Is a trained newspaper man and is particularly skilied 
in the popular treatment of scientific subjects. The office of informa- 
tion is the principal source of material for newspaper and periodical 
publication concerning the activities of the department. Besides sup- 
plying daily and weekiy newspapers, general periodicals, and elass 
publications, it is of special service to the agricultural press in digesting, 
condensing, and reviewing important bulletins Hie is the only man now 
available for conducting this important function of the department. 
Three years. 
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OFFICE OF FARM MANAGEMENT. 
Name, home address, character of work, and length of service. 


E. H. Thomson, Takoma Park, D. C. As assistant chief of the office 
of farm management assists the chief of the office in supervising the 
investigational activities and acts for the chief in his absence on all 
questions dealing with the work of the office. In addition to these duties 
he has direct supervision of the section of farm organization, which 
includes the farm-survey work, investigations of farm machinery and 
equipment, cooperative farm-management investigations, and various 
special farm organization problems. Graduate of Cornell University, 
College of Agriculture, B. 8. in agriculture; did graduate work last 
half of session year and two years following, receiving degree of M. 8. 
in agriculture; took full course in agriculture, with special emphasis 
on dairying and farm management. Prior to entering departmental 
service lived on a farm. Eight years nine months. 

R. G. Hainesworth, Washington, D. C. As head draftsman, is en- 
gaged on highly technical work in the preparation of maps, charts, and 
other material having to do with the publication of the Atlas of Ameri- 
can Agriculture and the publication of the Atlas of the World Agri- 
culture. Has been connected with this Se for a number of years 
and is in charge of the compilation and preparation of a very large 
amount of material entering into this work. This material has been 
used very extensively in the war emergency, not only by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but by other branches of the Government, particu- 
larly the Shipping Board. The termination of this employee's appoint- 
ment would be a very material loss, necessitating considerable delay in 
furnishing information required by the various executive departments. 
Five years four months. 

Robert W. Meyers, Philadelphia, Pa. As farm-help specialist for the 
State of Pennsylvania Mr. Meyers assists farmers in securing an ade- 
quate supply of farm labor for their ...erations. In this work he co- 
operates actively with the county agents and with the representatives 
of the Department of Labor. Seven months. 


DIVISION OF ACCOUNTS AND DISBURSEMENTS, 


John M. Kemper, jr., Washington, D. C. Aside from occupying the 
bended statutory position of deputy disbursing clerk, the responsibill- 
ties of which require a person in whom the disbursing clerk reposes the 
utmost confidegce. this employee assists the Chief of the. Division of 
Accounts and Disbursements in compiling and preparing the various 
financial reports required of the Secretary of Agriculture from time to 
time by Congress and in the preparation of the annual estimates of ap- 
propriations. This work requires an intimate knowledge of the appro- 
priations of the Department of Agriculture and the financial transac- 
tions of the Treasury Department, which information can be gained 
only through years of experience such as this employee has had. He 
also keeps the record of allotments to the various bureaus of the de- 

artment made in conformity with law by the Secretary from the regu- 
or apropriations and the war emergency appropriation provided by 
Congress for stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribution 
of products. Mr. Kemper has been trained under the personal super- 
vision of the Chief of the Division of Accounts and Disbursements in 
this work cf the Department of Agriculture for years. Ten years six 
months. 


Freperat HorTICULTURAL BOARD. 
ERADICATION OF COTTON BOLLWORM. 
Plant quarantine inspectors (field clean-up work). 


The pink bollworm of cotton, undoubtedly the worst known insect 
pest of cotton, has obtained a limited foothold at a number of points in 
the State of Texas. This department, under an emergency appropria- 
tion, is making a vigorous attempt to exterminate the insect at these 
restricted points, and has accumulated, with great difficulty under ex- 
isting conditions, a number of technically trained men to direct such 
field work of inspection and extermination. ‘This work is of the utmost 
importance to the future of the cotton crop of the United States, and 
it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to replace the men 
engaged in this work should they be lost to the department. These 
men have all gained experience and developed capacity in this work, 
which involyes technical knowledge of the pink bollworm and ability 
to recognize’ evidences of infestation by it in the field, in addition to 
the practical supervision of large numbers of laborers in the physical 
work of destroying cotton and other field clean-up and disinfection 
operations. Although a nonassembled continuing civil service examina- 
tion for plant quarantine inspector was announced November 14, 1917, 
the list of eligibles resulting from this examination has not yet been 
puflicient to meet the needs. Even if it were possible to obtain a suffi- 
cient number of —- persons, they could not, for a considerable 
length of time, take the places of.the men now engaged in this work 


without substantial material loss and detriment to the adequate and 
effective operation of the service 
Deferred classification has been requested by the department and 


allowed by draft boards in the following cases: 


Name, home address, character of work (sec general statement), 
length of service. 


Herald M. Brundrett, Houston, Tex. Graduate Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, B. S. in agriculture, specializing in entomology 
and horticulture. During one year was employed as instructor in ento- 
mology in the college. One year. , 

Clifton C, Halbedl, Houston, Tex. Graduate Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, B. S. One year one month. 

Wrathall K. Hanson, Houston, Tex. Graduate Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, B. S. in agriculture. Prior to entering depart- 
ment service was employed for a short period by the American Re- 
frigerator Transit Co. as fruit inspector. Seven and one-half months. 

Lowell F. Locke, Houston, Tex. Graduate New Mexico Agricultural 


and 


College, B. S. in agriculture, course including entomology. Prior to 
present appointment worked at a dry-land experiment station at 
Tucumeari, N. Mex.. for about 10 months, keeping soil, moisture, 


crop, weather, and other records. Six and one-half months. 

Walter Ohlendorf, Houston, Tex. Graduate Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, B. S.; took a post-graduate course at Cornell Uni- 
versity, qualifying for M, S. degree. Prior to present appointment was 
employed for a year and a half by the Texas Department of Agriculture, 
being engaged in demonstration work in insect control, investigation 
work on insects, agricultural-exhibit work, nursery inspection, and 
other work of a similar nature. Six and one-half months. 

Karl H. Townsend, Houston, Tex. teceived high-school education 
and studied Spanish one year; also studied chemistry and trigonometry 


at George Worhteaten University three years. Prior to present ap- 
| amehagnaper was employed by the Bureau of Plant Industry for 11 years. 
Juring the last seven years of his service in the latter bureau was 
employed for a considerable portion of time in work which gave him 
a good deal of training in the making of field observations along sci- 
entific lines, Has been engaged upon his present duties eight months 
Eleven years eight months. : 


Plant quarantine inspectors (inspectors at ports of entry). 


The quarantine service of this department in relation to the pink 
boliworm at the ports of entry on the Mexican border controls the 
entry of all cars, freight, and personal baggage from Mexico into the 
United States and supervises the disinfection of such cars, freight, and 
baggage. This work requires a special technical training in entomology 
and also in the methods and practices of fumigation and general disin- 
fection. This quarantine service to be efficient must be continuous and 
under the direction of experienced men, and its interruption or the 
breaking in of new men involves a risk of the entry of the pest being 
guarded against and a nullifying of all previous work. The men now 
engaged in this work have shown peculiar aptness therefor and are men 
of energy, ability, and tact. The prevention of the entry of the pink 
bollworm through the agency of such traffic may mean the prevention 
of enormous future losses to the cotton crop of America ; a crop, further- 
more, of very vital war interest. A nonassembled continuing civil-service 
examination for plant quarantine inspector was announced November 
14, 1917, but the list of eligibles resulting from this examination has 
not yet been sufficient to meet the needs. Even if it were possible to 
obtain a sufficient number of qualified persons, they could not for a con- 
siderable length of time take the place of the men now engaged in this 
work without substantial material loss and detriment to the adequate 
and effective operation of the service. 

Deferred classification has been requested by the department and 
allowed by draft boards in the following cases: 


Name, home address, character of work, and length of service. 


Edgar 8. Jewell, Laredo, Tex. Prior to his present appointment was 
employed by the Federal Horticultural Board in connection with the 
Maine potato quarantine; also did some work for the Bureau of Plant 
Industry in connection with potato-discase experiments in Maine. ‘Yhree 
years. 

Uiphian C. Loftin, Lerdo, Durango, Mexico. Entomological assistant 
in charge of the station established in the Laguna district of Mexico 
for a study of the pink bollworm of cotton. These studies are to be the 
basis of control operations and are of the greatest importance in rela- 
tion to the future handling of the very serious pink-bollworm_ prob- 
lem. His loss at this time would interrupt this very valuable piece of 
work, and in view of the conditions of isolation under which he lives 
it would be most difficult to find anyone to take his place. Graduate 
North Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical College, B. 8.;  post- 
graduate work at the University of Florida, consisting of courses in 
soil, physics, embryology, and entomology, leading to degree of M. §.; 
served as a laboratory assistant to the entomologist of the Florida 
Experiment Station in connection with a number of citrus investiga- 
tions, velvet-bean spraying, and other insect investigations. During five 
summer vacations was employed by the North Carolina Agricultural 
and Mechanical College Experiment Station in the dairy, bacteriological, 
and veterinary departments. Prior to present appointment was engaged 
as entomological assistant in the Bureau of Entomology in the investi- 
gation of sugar-cane imsects. For several months was stationed in Cuba 
searching for parasites of sugar-cane insects for importation into the 
United States. This work was of a novel nature and methods had to be 
devised as it proceeded, requiring special study and special ability. Five 
years. 

Kenneth B. McKinney, Lerdo, Durango, Mexico. Is detailed to the 
station established in the Laguna district in Mexico for a study of the 
pink bollworm of cotton. These studies are to be the basis of control 
operations and are of the greatest pepensanes in relation to the future 
handling of the very serious pink-bollworm problem. His loss at this 
time would interrupt this very valuable piece of work, and in view of 
the isolation under which he lives it would be most difficult to find 
anyone to take his place. Graduate University of Tennessee, giving 
special attention to entomclogy. Prior to present appointment was 
engaged on tobacco-insect work for the Bureau of Entomology under 
temporary appoiatments averaging about six months each for a period 
of over four years. Three years. 


INSECTICIDE AND FUNGICiDR Boarp., 
Name, home address, character of work, and length of service. 


J. Louis Monarch, Washington, D. C. Performs the duties of an exec- 
utive assistant. Has charge of many details involved in the develop- 
ment of cases under the insecticide act, and in the absence of the execu- 
tive officer performs the administrative work of the Insecticide and Fun- 
gicide Board, including the direction of inspectors and sample collectors. 
| The most important feature of his work is to review the scientific data 

resented by the several branches of the board in connection with al- 

ood violations of the insecticide act and to cooperate with them in the 
| preparation of charges. Has been — by the board for seven 

years, and it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to secure a 
man of similar training and experience. Graduate of Georgetown Law 
School and admitted to the bar of the District of Columbia. Prior to 
entering the service of the board was employed in the office of the 
solicitor of this department. Nine years. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO WAIT UPON THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, your committee appointed to 
wait upon the President and notify him that the House was 
ready to adjourn and ask if he had any further communication 
to make, has, in company with a like committee on the part of 
the Senate, performed that duty. The President wishes us to 
inform the House that he has no further communication to make 
at this time. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


The SPEAKER. The hour of 5 o'clock having arrived, in 
accordance with the resolution heretofore adopted, the Chair 
declares the House adjourned without day. 

Accordingly (at 5 o’elock p. m.) the House adjourned without 
' day. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
— from the Speaker’s table ‘and referred as follows: 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting 
nana estimate of appropriation required by the Depart- 
ment of State for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919 (H. Doc. 
No. 1338) ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to 
be. printed. 

®. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimate of appropriation to be included in the deficiency bill 
or some other act which may be considered at an early date (H. 
Doe. No. 1840); to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
~— to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a draft of 
a ne incretsing the travel allowances of officers of the Army 
(H. Doe. No. 1841); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting tentative 
draft of a bill designed to provide increased compensation for 
all candidates for commission in the Air Service (Aeronautics) 
while receiving instruction involving flights (H. Doc. No. 1342) ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

». A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report of 
The Adjutant General of the Army relative to the financial and 
other affairs of the United States Disciplinary Barracks at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., and for the Pacific and Atlantic branches 
thereof, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 
1343) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineérs report on preliminary 
exnmination of Tillamook Bay and River and Hoquarten Slough, 
Oreg., with a view to securing the most feasible channel from 
the entrance to the city of Tillamook (H. Doc. No. 1844); to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be pr inted 
— illustrations. 

A letter from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
transsaittion a detailed statement of the expenditures from the 
appropriation for contingent expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. 
Doc. No. 1845) ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia and 
ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War directing attention to 
the importance of the provisions of H. R. 12376 (H..Doc. No. 
1346) ; to the Committee on Reform in - Civil Service and 
ordered to be priscted. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
anne showing for the first four months of the current fiscal 
year the average number of employees in each bureau and office 
of the Navy Department proper, at Washington, receiving in- 
creased compensation at the rate of $120 per annum and the 
average number by grades receiving the same at each other rate 
(H. Doc. No. 13847); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
statement showing, by bureaus and offices, as of date November 
15, 1918, the number and designation of persons employed under 
the appropriation for additional temporary employees, Navy De- 
partment (H. Doe. No, 1348) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
—_ and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
sua a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Nancy 
A, Lockwood, Edna M, Miller, and Charles K. Miller, heirs of 

senjamin K. Miller, deceased (H. Doc. No. 1349); to the Com- 
nittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

12. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of George 
Jabez Daniels, son and sole heir of Jabez J. Daniels, deceased, 
against the United States (H. Doc. No. 1350) ; to the Committee 
ws. a Claims. 

A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims trans- 
vaieetin a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Alice 
W. Rash, daughter of Humphrey W. Woodyard, deceased, 
against the United States (H. Doc. No. 1351) ; to the Committee 
on War Claims, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
“a introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 18153) extending the time for 
the construction of a bridge across the Arkansas River, at ihe 
foot of Garrison Avenue, at Fort Smith, Ark.; to the Committee 


on Interstate ard Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. SWIFT: A bill (H. R. 13154) providing for the issu- 
ance of certificates of record to the nearest of kin of deceased 
enlisted men and women of the world war; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also a bill (H. R. 18155) providing for the issuance of certifi- 
cates of record to the nearest of kin of all deceased soldiers 
and nurses of the world war; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 18156) to extend protection 
under the civil-rights act approved March 8, 1918, to soldiers 
and sailors beyond the period set forth in said act; ‘to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 13157) prescribing the duties 
of the Federal judges in cases tried by ¢ jury ; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SWIFT: A bill (H. R. 18158) to incorporate the 
United States Platinum Corporation and to aid in the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

3y Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 18159) to further regu- 
late radio communcation; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 13160) to extend the provi- 
sions of the homestead laws touching credit for period of 
enlistment to the soldiers, nurses, and officers of the Army, and 
the seamen, marines, nurses, and officers of the Navy and 
the Marine Corps of the United States who have served or will 
have served during the war between the United States and Ger- 
many and Austria; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 13161) for the erection of 
a statue in a of Ferdinand Foch, marshal of France, in 
Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. VEST AL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 352) authoriz- 
ing and permitting enlisted men of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps to retain their uniforms; to the Committee on Military 
—T 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Resolution (H. Res. 452) authorizing and 
directing certain committees of the House to make investigations 
relative to employment of labor; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred = follows: 


sy Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 13162) to authorize the 
changing of the name of the steamship Charlotte Graveraet 


Breitung; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. CURRY of California: A bill (H. R. 13168) for the 
relief of Robert L. Brantley; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 13164) 
granting an increase of pension to William Riley; to the Com- 


mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


sy Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 15165) granting an increase 
of pension to David Tipton; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

3y Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 13166) for the relief of 
Kentuck Corbett; to the Committee on War Claims. 

3y Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 13167) granting an 
increase of pension to Osmer A. Rose; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. GRIFF IN: A bill (H. R. 13168) granting a pension 
to Matilda Lovey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. KRAU S: A bill (H. R. 138169) granting an increase 
of pension to Alexander Little; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 18170) granting a pension 


Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
A bill (H. R. 13171) granting 
to the Committee on Invalid 


to Elizabeth Sides; to the 
3y Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: 

a pension ‘to Elizabeth Hamilton ; 
Pensions. 
By Mr. 
pension to Sarah M. 


CLARK of Missouri: 
Johnson; 


A bill (H. R. 13172) granting a 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Resolutions of the Pattern 
Makers’ Association of New York and vicinity asking for the 
passage of the Smith-Bankhead bill providing for the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of workmen disabled by industrial acci- 
dents; to the Committee on Education. 


laid 
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(iso, petition of John I. D. Bristol, of Milwaukee, Wis., urging 
the House bill 5407; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of Vermont: Petition of Danville (Vt.) Grange, 
». 825, Patrons of Husbandry, favoring repeal of the postal-zone 
kiw: to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Py Mr. ESSEN: Resolution adopted by Branch No. 3 of the 
National Association of Post Office Laborers, of St. Louis, Mo., 
in favor of House bill 9906, providing for an increase in the 

lary of post-office employees ; to the Committee on Post Offices 
und Post Roads. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Memorial of a mass meeting of citizens 
»f Minneapolis protesting against armed intervention in Rus- 
sin and asking immediate recognition of the soviet govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania: Resolutions and sugges- 


tions for the upbuilding of an American merchant marine; to 
the Committee en Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


passage ot 


Ne 


t 
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By Mr. STEENERSON: Petitions in favor of H. R. 5407 
and 8S. 4914 by the following: J. A. Narum, J. J. Wade. and 
Henry N. Jensen, of Detroit; H. E. Webber, of Fergus Falls; 
Willard S. Ward, of Minneapolis: T. M. McCall, Mrs. H. B. 
Newland, and Walter IF. Banks, of Crookston, all in the State of 
Minnesota; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition urging early action and favorable reconsidera- 
tion of 8. 130, relating to officers’ retired pay, ete., signed by the 
following: Charles Kittleson, M. Hunt, and Charles 
Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VARE: Motion adopted at meeting of United Business 
Men’s Association of Philadelphia, requesting passage of bill for 
the retirement of civil Governmént employees; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of R. H. Wood 
and seven other citizens of Lakota, and of a number of citizens 
of Fargo, N. Dak., praying for permission to the Pan Motor Co., 
of St. Cloud, Minn., to sell the balance of its capital stock; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


Davis, 


idiv 
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